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Ideas  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Skin,  Soul  (Christian). 
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CROSS-REFERENCES 


In  addition  to  the  cross-references  throughout  the  volume,  the  following  list 
of  minor  references  may  be  useful : 


Topic. 

Saho  . . • • 

Santa  Claus  . 

Sappho  .... 
Sarabaitas 
Saturnalia  . 

Scandinavia  . 

Scourging 

Sectarianism 

Seduction 

Self-abasement 

Self-absorption  . 

Self-determination 

Self-development . 

Self-renunciation  . 

Self-sufficiency 

Sellings 

Semikah  . . 

Sensation 

SeptuaLgint  • 

Sepulchre  . 

Sermon .... 
Sethians 

Seventh-Day  Adventists 

Severians 

Sewarais 

ShangaJas  • 

Shingrawa  ... 

Sibokoism  . 

Sidama  • • • • 


XiTUi  OP  aruclb. 
Hamites  and  East  Africa. 
Abbot  of  Unreason. 

Love  (Greek). 
Monasticism. 

Festivals  and  Fasts 
(Roman). 

Teutons. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 
Schism. 

Crimes  and  Punishments. 
Abasement. 

Concentration,  Samadhi. 
Libertainaniam . 

Self- culture. 

Renunciation. 

Self-satisfaetion. 

Burma. 

Ordination  (Jewish). 
Development  (Mental), 
Intellect,  Sense. 

Bible. 

Tomb. 

Preaching. 

Gnosticism. 

Second  Adventism. 
Enoratites. 

Kar&  Lihgis. 

Abyssinia. 

Burma. 

Totemiam. 

Hamites  and  East  Africa. 


Topic. 

Signs  • . • • 

Singing .... 
Singpho  • 

Sinlessness  . 

Sin  (Originad) 

Sisterhood  . 

Sittars  .... 
Smell  .... 
Sneezing 

Social  Contract  . 
Society 

Society  of  Friends 
Son  of  God  . 

Son  of  Man  . 

Sons  and  Daughters 

Sorrow  .... 

Special  Gods 

Spells  . . • . 

Spiritual  Gifts 

^r&ddha 

Sravakas  • 

Stage  . . . . 

Subliminal  Self  . 
Submission  . 

Substitution  • 

Subterranean  Gods 


TITLiB  op  ARTI0I& 

Prodigies  and  Portents, 
Symbolism. 

Music. 

Burma. 

Jesus  Christ,  Sin. 
Original  Sin. 

Religious  Orders,  Pusey. 
I^aivism. 

Nose. 

Nose. 

Government. 

Sociology. 

Friends,  Society  of. 

Jesus  Christ. 

Jesus  Christ. 

Family. 

Suffering. 

Momentary  Gods. 
Charms  and  Amulets. 
Chsuismata. 

Ancestor -worsh  ip 
(Indian). 

Pratyekabuddha. 

Drama. 

Subconsciousness. 
Abrenuntio,  Obedience, 
Passivity. 

Expiation  and  Atone- 
ment. 

Underworld. 
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LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


■4- 


A.H.ssAnno  Hijrae  (a.d.  622). 
Ak.  = Akkadian. 

Alex.  =x  Alexandrian. 

Amer.  = American. 

Apoc.  = Apocadypse,  Apocalyptic. 
Apocr.  = Apocrypha. 

Aq.  =5  Aquila. 

Arab.  = Arabic. 

Aram.  = Aramaic. 

Arm.  = Armenian 
Ary.  = A^an. 

As.  — Asiatic. 


Assyr.  = Assyrian. 

AT=Altes  Testament. 

AV= Authorized  Version. 

AVm= Author! zed  Version  margin. 
A.Y.=Anno  Yazdagird  (A.D.  639). 

Bab.  = Babylonian. 

circa,  about. 

Can.  = Canaanite. 
cf.=  com  pare. 
ct,=  contrast. 

D =Deuteronomiflt. 

E=Elohist. 

edd.  = editions  or  editors. 

Egyp.=  Egyptian. 

Eng.  = English. 

Eth.  s=Etluopic, 

EV,  EVV= English  Version,  Versions, 
f.  =and  following  verse  or  page, 
ff.  =and  following  verses  or  pages. 

Kr.  = French. 

Germ.  = German. 

Gr.»  Greek. 

H=Law  of  Holiness. 

Heb.  = Hebrew. 

Hel.  = Hellenistic. 

Hex.  =Hexateuch. 

Himy.  = Himyaritic. 

Ir.=  Irish. 

Iran.  = Iranian. 


I.  General 

Isr.  = Israelite. 

JsJahwist. 

J*= Jehovah. 

J ems.  = J erusalem. 

Jos.  s Josephus. 

LXX = Septuagint. 

Min.=Miniean. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic  Text. 
n.=note. 

NT  = New  Testament. 

Onlf . = OnVelos. 

0T=01d  Testament. 

P= Priestly  Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine,  Palestinian. 

Pent.  = Pentateuch. 

Pers.  = Persian. 

PhU.  =Pliilistina 
Phocn.  = Phoenician. 

Pr.  Bk.= Prayer  Book. 

R=Kedactor. 

Rom.  = Roman. 

RV  = Revised  Version. 

RVm=:  Revised  Version  margin. 

Sab.  =Sab(ean. 

Sam.  = Samaritan. 

Sem.  s Semitic. 

Sept.  = Septuagint. 

Sin. = Sinai  tic. 

Skr.  = Sanskrit. 

Symm.  =Symmachua. 

Syr.  =S3rriac. 

t.  (following  a number)  = times. 
Taim.=  Talmud. 

Xarg.  =Targum. 

The^  =Theodotion. 

TR=Textu8  Receptus,  Received  Text, 
tr.  = translated  or  translation. 

VSS= Versions. 

Vulg.,  Vg.=  Vulgate. 

WH= Westcott  and  Hort*s  text. 


n.  Books  of  the  Bible 


Old  Ttsiamtnt. 


Gn= Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 
Lv=L»eviticu8. 

Nu= Numbers. 

Dt = Deuteronomy. 

Jos= Joshua. 

Jgs  Judges. 

Ru=Rutn. 

1 S,  2 S= 1 and  2 Samuel. 
1 K,  2 K=1  and  2 Kings. 
1 Ch,  2 Ch=l  and  2 
Chronicles. 

Ezr=Ezra. 

Neh = N ehemiah. 

Est= Esther. 

Job. 

Ps= Psalms. 

Pr= Proverbs. 

£c = Ecclesiastes. 


Cas  Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer= Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 

Ezk= Ezekiel. 

Dn=DajiieL 

Hos=Hosea. 

Jl=JoeL 

Am=Amoa 

Ob=Obadiah. 

Jon = Jonah. 
Mic=Micah. 

Nah=  Nahum. 
Hab= Habakkuk. 
Zeph = Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec=Zeohariah. 
MalsMalachL 


Apocrypha, 


1 Es,  2 Es=l  and  2 
Esdras. 


To=Tobit. 
Jth= Judith. 


h 


Ad.  Est  = Additions  to  Sus= Susanna. 

Esther.  Bel  = Bel  and  the 

Wis=Wisdom.  Dragon. 

Sir  = Sirach  or  Ecclesi-  Pr.  Man  = Prayer  of 
asticus.  Manassea 

Bar=Baruch.  1 Mac,  2 Mao=  1 and  2 

Three = Song  of  the  Three  Maccabees. 

Children. 


New  Testament, 

Mt=Matthew.  1 Th,  2 Th=l  and  2 

Mk = Mark.  Theaaalonians. 

Lk=Liike.  1 Ti,  2 Ti=l  and  2 

Jn=John.  Timothy. 

Ac=Acta  Tit=Titi^ 

Ro= Romans.  Philem= Philemon. 

1 Co,  2 Co  = 1 and  2 He=Hebrews. 


Corinthians. 
Gal = Galatians. 
Eph  Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippiana 
ColsColossians. 


Ja= Jamea 
1 R 2 P=I  and  2 Peter. 

1 Jn,  2 Jn,  3 Jn=sl,  2^ 
and  3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev = Revelation, 


xvii 
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LISTS  OP  ABBREVIATIONS 


in.  For  the  Literatxtbk 

1.  The  following  authors’  names,  when  unaccompanied  by  the  title  of  a book,  stand  for 
the  works  in  the  list  below. 


'B9>^th^cn=B6itr&ge  zur  8em.  Religionsgesch.^  1888. 

Baldwin  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

3 vols.  1901-05. 

B^xthszNomiricdbildung  in  den  sem.  &praohen, 
2 vols.  1889,  1891  (^1894). 

Ben2inger=jErc6.  Archdologie,  1894. 

Brockelmann  s d.  arao.  Litteratur.  2 vols. 

1897-1902. 

Bruns  • Sachau  = Syr.  - Pdm.  Eechtsbuch  aus  dem 
funften  Jahrhundert,  1880. 

Budge  of  the  Eqyptians^  2 vols.  1903. 

Daremberg-SaglIo=Z>icf.  des  ant.  grec.  et  rom,. 
1886-90. 

De  la  SauB8aye=XeAr5t<cA  der  Religionsgesch.*^ 
1906. 

Denzinger= j^ncAiridion  Symbolomm"^.  Freiburg 
im  Br.,  1911. 

DeussensjDie  Philos.  cL  Upanishads,  1899  [Eng. 
tr..  1906]. 

Doughij^Arabia  Deserta,  2 vols.  1888. 

Gnmm= Deutsche  Mythologies  3 vols.  1875-78, 
Eng.  tr.  Teutonic  Mythology^  4 vols.  1882-88. 

Hamburger = BecUencyclopddiefurBibel  u.  Talmud, 
i.  1870  (>1892),  iL  1883,  suppl.  1886, 1891  f.,  1897. 

=Altceltischer  SprachscJuxtz,  1891  fL 

Holtzmann-Zdpffel silicon  f.  Tfuol.  u.  Kinrchen- 
toesen*,  1895. 

Howitt  =:.ZNrafiw«  Tribes  of  S.E.  Australia,  1904. 

JubainvillesCbt^f  de  Litt.  celtique,  i.-xii.,  1883  ff. 

Lagrange = Etudes  sur  les  religions  s&mitiquesS  1904. 

hB.ne=An  ArabiC’English  Lexicon,  1863  fif. 

Lang=3fyfA,  Ritual,  and  Religion\  2 volk  1899. 

Lepsius =Z>«nA?mdZer  aus  Aegypten  u.  Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger =.&ncyc.  des  sciences  religieitses,  1876. 

Lid2ba«ki=jBrand5fZcA  der  ruirdsem.  Epigraphik, 

History,  Prophecy,  and  the  Monuments, 
2 vols.  1894-96. 

Muir  =C>rig.  Sanskrit  Texts,  1868-72. 

Muss- Arnolt = ^ Concise  Diet,  of  the  Assyrian 
Language,  1894  ffl 


Nowack=j!S«Ar5wcA  d.  heb.  Archdologie,  2 vols, 
1894. 

Pauly- Wi83owa=J?e«^tfncyc.  der  elassischen  Alter- 
tumswissensekaft,  1894  fF. 

Perrot-Chipiez=sj£rwf.  de  Vart  dans  Vantiquiti, 
1881  fi*. 

Preller= iJdmwcAs  Mythologic,  1858. 

Religion  des  peuples  non-civilists,  1S83. 

Biehm=:J^andu^fer5ucA  d.  bibl.  Altertums^,  1893- 
94. 

Robinson  = Researches  in  Palestine^  18.56. 

Boscher  = Iea;.  d.  or.  u.  rdm.  Mythologic,  188411 

Schalf-Her2og  = TAs  New  Schalf  Herzog  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Religious  Knowledge,  1908  ff. 

Schenkel=Bi6«^X«wcon,  6 vols.  1869-75. 

Schurer  = (?dK»,  3 vols.  1898-1901  IHJP,  5 vols. 
1890  ff.]. 

Schwi^y  = ZeJen  nach  dem  Tode,  1892. 

Siegfriea-Stade=:He6.  Wbrtcrhuch  zum  AT,  1893. 

Smend=XsAr6t<cA  der  alttest.  ReligionsgcschJ^, 
1 899. 

Smith  (G.  A.)  Historical  Geography  of  the  Holy 
Land^,  1897. 

Smith  (W.  Religion  of  the  Semites^,  1894. 

Spencer  Principles  of  Sociology^,  1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen* = Native  Tribesof  Centred  Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillen  ^ s=  Northern  Tribes  of  Central 
Australia,  1904. 

Swete=TAe  OT  in  Greek,  3 vols.  1893  ff. 

Tylor  (E.  B.)= Primitive  Cw/fwre*  1891  [^1903], 

Ueberweg=J2'isf.  of  Philosophy,  JEng.  tr.,  2 vols. 
1872--74. 

Weber =dwdwcA«  Theologie  auf  Grund  des  Talmud 
u.  verwandten  Schriften^,  1897. 

Wiedemann  = Die  Religion  der  alien  Aegypter, 
1890  [Eng.  tr.,  revised.  Religion  of  the  Anc. 
Egyptians,  1897]. 

Wilkinson =ilfanner^  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  3 vola  1878. 

XxLTiZ=Die  gottesdienstlichen  Vortrdge  der  Juden^, 


2.  Periodicals,  Dictionaries,  Encydopcedias,  and  other  standard  works  frequently  cited. 


A A = Archiv  filr  Anthropologic, 

AAOJ  = American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental 
Journal. 

^ Abhandlungen  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
W issenschaften. 

AJ?=Axchiv  filr  Ethnographie. 

Eng.  Glossary  (Johns  Hopkins 

AGG=iUhandlungen  der  GOttinger  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaftcn. 

Geschichte  der  Philosophie, 
American  Historical  Review, 

A Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  (Hommel). 

A ./PA= American  Journal  of  Philology. 
At/Ps==American  Journal  of  Psychology. 
Ad:RP.E»An^ncan  Journal  of  Religious  Psycho- 
logy and  Education.  ^ 

A JSL= American  Journal  of  Semitic  Languages 
and  Literature. 

A{Th= pelican  Journal  of  Theology. 

A-^g*  Annalea  du  Mus^e  Guimet. 

Exploration  Society. 
A-^-r  --Archiv  flir  Papyrusforschung. 

A R =cAnthropologicai  Keview. 

Bir  Religions  wissenschaft. 

Ao— Acta  Sanctorum  (BoUandus). 


Abhandlungen  der  S&chsischen  Gesellschaft 
der  Wissenschaften. 

AiS'oc=L’Ann6e  Sociolopdque. 
AiS'[F/=ArchflBol<^ical  Survey  of  W.  India. 

AZ=  Allgemeine  Zeitung. 
jBAG=Beitelige  zur  alten  Geschichte. 

BASS ^B^trage  zur  Assyriologie  u.  sem.  Sprach- 
wissenschaft  (edd.  Delitzsch  and  Haupt): 
Bulletin  de  Correspondance  Hell^nique. 
Bureau  of  Ethnology. 

Bombay  Gazetteer. 

■5*^  =Bellum  Judaicum  (Josephus). 

RI=Bampton  Lectures. 

Litt^rature  EccUsiastique. 
ROjRssBab.  and  Oriental  Record. 

RS  = Bibliotheca  Sacra. 

oii  ‘i*®  BritUh  School  at  Athens. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  arch^ologique  A Alex- 
andne. 

» <i’A“fchropologiede Lyon. 

-^^^A^-^ulletin  de  la  Soc.  d’Antnropologie,  etc., 

G^ographie. 

.0^.7= Buddhist  Text  Society. 

B Biblical  World. 

= Biblische  Zeitschrifte 
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LISTS  OF  ABBREVIATIONS 


xix 


CAIBL  = Comptes  rendxis  de  TAcad^mie  des  In* 
acrij^ions  et  Belles-Lettres. 

Ualcntta  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

(7J?= Catholic  Encyclopaedia. 

C7jP=  Childhood  of  Fiction  (MacColloch). 

CGS=C\ilts  of  the  Greek  States  (FameU). 

C7/«:  Census  of  India. 

C/A  = Corpus  Inscrip.  Atticarum. 

C7jB= Corpus  Inscrip.  Etruscarum. 

C/Cr= Corpus  Inscrip.  Grsecamm. 

C/X= Corpus  Inscrip.  Latinarum. 

C/<S=  Corpus  Inscrip.  Semiticarum. 

CCT=  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the  OT  [Eng. 

tr.  of  KAT';  see  bwow], 

Ci2= Contemporary  Review. 

08jB= Celtic  Review. 

Classical  Review. 

CQjB= Church  Quarterly  Review. 

Coi?/= Corpus  Script,  hkicles.  Latinorum. 
jDACssDict.  of  the  Apostolic  Church. 

DACL  = Diet.  d*Arch6ologie  chr4tienne  et  de 
Liturgie  (Cabrol). 
jDB=Dict.  of  the  Bible. 

DCA=Dict.  of  Christian  Antiquities  (Smith- 
Cheetham). 

DCB= Diet,  of  Christian  Biography  (Smith- 
Wace). 

DC(?=Dict.  of  Christ  and  the  Gospels. 

D/=:Dict.  of  Islam  (Hughes). 

^^"5=010^  of  National  Biography. 

DPAP=Dict.  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

D JFA  IF = Denkschrif ten  aer  Wiener  Akad.  der 
Wissenschaften. 

= Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica. 

EEFM=Kf^p.  Explor.  Fund  Memoirs. 

P/=  Encyclopaedia  of  Isl&m. 

EBE^Ttio  present  work. 

Exp  = Ex  positor. 

Expository  Times. 

= Frogmen ta  Historicomm  Graecorum  (coll. 
C.  Muller,  Paris,  1886). 

/X= Folklore. 

PL J'=s  Folklore  Journal. 

PLi2=  Folklore  Record. 

GA  = Gazette  Arch6o1ogique. 

GL= Golden  Bough  (Frazer). 

GGA  = G5ttingi8che  Gelehrte  Anzeigen. 
(rtJWsGbttingische  Gelehrte  Nachrichten  (Nach- 
richten  der  kdnigl.  Gesellschaft  der  Wissen- 
Bchaften  zu  Gbttingen). 

Gf/AP=Grundri88  d.  Indo-Arischen  Philologie. 
G/rP=Grundris8  d.  Iranischen  Philologie. 
G'J’F'ssGeschichte  des  jUdischen  Volkes. 
GF/=Ges<iddhte  des  Yolkes  Israel. 

J?A/ss  Handbook  of  American  Indians. 

HDB  = HawtiuM*  Diet,  of  the  Bible. 

HE = Historia  Ecolesiastica. 

irGPX=Historicad  Geography  of  the  Holy  Land 
(G.  A.  Smith). 

Pr/=  History  of  IsraeL 
HJ  = Hibbert  JoumaL 

History  of  the  Jewish  People. 

HL = Hibbert  Lecturea 
^7^=  Historia  Naturalis  (Pliny). 

HWB  = Handwbrterbuch. 

I A = Indian  Antiquary. 

/(7(7=  International  Critical  Commentary. 

/C(?  = International  Congress  of  Orientalists. 

/CP = Indian  Census  Report. 

/C=Ixxscrip.  GrsBCfie^uDl.  under  auspices  of  Berlin 
Academy,  1873  ffi). 

/CA=  Inscrip.  Gr»c»  Antiquissimae. 

/C/=  Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India*  (1886);  new 
edition  (1908-09). 

/t/J?=Intemational  Journal  of  Ethics. 

/PL  = International  Theological  Library. 

JA  = Journal  Asiatique. 


•7APL= Journal  of  American  Folklore. 

*/A/= Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute. 
«/AC5= Journal  of  the  Amencan  Oriental  Society. 
«rA/SP= Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Bombay. 

JA  S'PasrJoum.  of  As.  Soc.  of  Bengal. 

JPL= Journal  of  Biblical  Literature. 

JPPiy= Journal  of  the  Buddhist  Text  Society. 

JD= Journal  des  Ddbats. 

JDrA=Jalirbiicher  f.  deutsche  Theologie. 

JP= Jewish  Encyclopedia. 

JCCi7= Journal  of  the  German  Oriental  Society. 
J/rC= Johns  Hopkins  University  Circulars. 

J.ff5= Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies. 

JL2r=  Jen&er  Litteraturzeitung. 

JPA= Journal  of  Philology. 

JPPA= JahrbUcher  fttr  protestantische  Theologie. 
JPrj7= Journal  of  the  Pftli  Text  Society. 

JCP= Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

JPA/=  Journal  of  the  Royed  Anthropological 
Institute. 

JPAdfs  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  ^ 
JPAjSPosa  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Bombay  branch. 

JPAiS(7= Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Ceylon  branch. 

JPAjSA=Joumal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society, 
Korean  branch. 

JPGjSi= Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
JP«S= Journsd  of  Roman  Studies. 

JTASf= Journal  of  Theological  Studies. 

//AT*  = Die  KeilinschrSten  und  das  AT* 
^chrader),  1883. 

AAT*=2immern-Winckler*8  ed.  of  the  preceding 
(really  a totally  distinct  work),  1903. 

KB  or  /r/PscKeilinschriftliche  Bibliothek  (Schra- 
der), 1889  ff. 

KGF  = Keilinschriften  und  die  Geschichtsfor- 
schung,  1878. 

X CBl = Literarisches  Centralblatt. 
LOPA=Literaturblatt  fllr  Oriental.  Philologie. 
L0T=  Introduction  to  Literature  of  OT  (Driver). 
XP= Legend  of  Perseus  (Hartland). 
X5iSf=Leipziger  sem.  Studien. 
j9f=M61usine. 

JfA/PX  = M4moirea  de  F Acad,  des  Inscriptions  et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAJV  = Monatsbericht  d.  Berliner  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

Ar(rJI=Monumenta  Germanise  Historica  (Pertz). 
ikfGJF  = Mittheil ungen  der  Gesellschaft  flir  jiid- 
ische  Volkskunde. 

AfGirj=Monat8schriftfilr  Geschichte  und  Wissen- 
schaft  des  Juden turns. 

Af/=  Origin  and  Development  of  the  Moral  Ideas 
(W  estermarck). 

MNDPV  = Mittheil  ungen  u.  Nachrichten  des 
deutschen  Palilstina-Vereina. 

3fi2= Methodist  Review. 

3/rG= Mittheilungen  der  vorderasiatischen  Gesell- 
schaft. 

MWJ  ss  Magazin  fOr  die  Wissenschaft  des 
Juden  turns. 

NBA  Nuovo  Bullettino  di  Archeologia  Cristiana. 

WC=  Nineteenth  Century. 
LTXriFBssNeuhebrliisches  Wdrterbuch. 

North  Indian  Notes  and  Queries. 
NKZ^'Hoxi&  kirchliche  Zeitschrift. 

= Notes  and  Queries. 

/irjc= Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Stat^  (Bancroft). 
NTZG  = Neutestamentliche  Zeitgeschichte. 

OSD  s=  Oxford  English  Dictionary. 
OXZ’=Orientalische  Litteraturzeitung. 
05=:Onomastica  Sacra. 

OTJO= Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish  Church  (W. 
R.  Smith). 

OTP = Oriental  Translation  Fund  Publications. 
PA  OiSs  Proceedings  of  American  Oriental  Society. 
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LISTS  OP  ABBEBVIATIONS 


Proceedings  of  the  Anthropological  Soc.  of 
Bombay. 

PjB= Polychrome  Bible  (English). 

PPP= Publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology. 
P(7=  Primitive  Culture  (Tylor). 

PjBPilf  = Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PPPiS<= Palestine  Exploration  Fund  Statement. 
Pfl^=Patrolo^  Grseca  (Mime). 

PJP=Preus8ische  Jahrbiicher. 

PZ=Patroloria  Latina  (Migne). 

PNQ = Punjal)  Notes  and  Queries. 

PP= Popular  Religion  and  Folklore  of  N.  India 
(Crooke). 

PP.S*=Prot.  Realencyclop&die  (Herzog-Hauck). 
PPPsrPresbyterian  and  Reformed  Review. 
PPiS=ProceMing8  of  the  Royal  Society. 
PP5P=Proceedmgs  Royal  of  Edinburgh. 
P<S^Pil= Proceedings  or  the  Society  of  Biblical 
Archieology. 

Pr5s=Pftli  Text  Society. 

BA  = Revue  Arch^logique. 

BAn^h ssRevue  d*Antnropologie. 

BAS = Royal  Asiatic  Society. 

PAww=Kevue  d’Assyriologie. 

PP=Revue  Biblique. 

PPP  P's:  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Ethnology 

PC=  Revue  ^^ique. 

PCW= Revue  Celtique. 

PCA=Revue  Chr^tienne. 

PPAr=  Revue  ^ Deux  Mondea. 

PPG=Revue^e8^^des  Grecques. 

Revue  Egyntologique. 

PPl/sRevue  des  Etudes  Juives. 

PPM = Revue  d’Ethnographie. 

PGG=:Die  Religion  in  Geschichte  und  Gegenwart. 
PPLP= Revue  d*Histoire  et  de  Litt^rature  re- 
ligieuses. 

PPP= Revue  de  THistoire  des  Religions. 

PATifs  Revue  du  monde  musulman. 

PiV’s:  Revue  Numismatique, 

PP= Records  of  the  Past. 

PPA= Revue  Philosophique. 

BQ  ss  Rdmische  Quartidschrift. 

BS  = lUvue  s^mitique  d’fipigraphie  et  d'Hist. 
anoienne. 

BSA  =Recueil  de  la  Soc.  aroh6ologique. 

PiSi/=  Reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
PrAP= Recueil  de  Travaux  r^latifs  k rAr^6ologie 
et  k la  Philologie. 

PTP= Revue  des  tiaditions  populaires. 

PrAPk«s Revue  de  Thdologie  et  de  Philosophie. 
PTr=Recueil  de  Travaux. 
PFF=Religion8geschichtliche  Versuche  und  Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

P JFB = RealwOrterbuch. 


SB  A JF=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Berliner  Akademie  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

PPP= Sacred  Books  of  the  Buddhists. 

SBB= Sacred  Books  of  the  East. 

SBOT=Sacred  Books  of  the  OT  (Hebrew). 

PDP= Single* vol.  Diet,  of  the  Bible  (Hastings). 

PP’=Studien  und  Kritiken. 

<SilfA=Sit2ungsberichte  d.  Munchener  Akademie. 

iS^(?IF=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Kgl.  Skehs.  Gesellsch. 
d.  Wissenschaften. 

SJFA  IF=Sitzungsberichte  d.  Wiener  Akademie  d. 
Wissenschaften. 

TAFA  = Transactions  of  American  Philological 
Association. 

TASJ  = Transactions  of  the  Aisiatic  Soc.  of 
Japan. 

TG=  Tribes  and  Castes. 

TPP= Transactions  of  Ethnological  Society. 

rALZ=Theologische  Litteraturzeitung. 

TAr=Theol.  Tijdschrift. 

TPjff'iS'= Transactions  of  Royal  Historical  Society. 

rP5P= Transactions  of  Royal  Soc.  of  Edinburgh. 

riS= Texts  and  Studies. 

= Transactions  of  the  Soc.  of  Biblical  Archoe* 
ology. 

Tl7=Texte  und  Untersuchungen. 

IFA  7=  Western  Asiatic  Inscriptions. 

WZKM -Wiener Zeitschrift  f.  Kunde  des  Morgen- 
landes. 

PA = Zeitschrift  fiir  Assyriologie. 

Pi = Zeitschrift  fiir  &gyp.  Sprache  u.  Altertums- 

M ATI 

PiTlF  = Zeitschrift  fdr  die  alttest.  Wissen* 
schaft 

PGP’s  Zeitschrift  fiir  christliche  Kunst. 

PGP = Zeitschrift  fiir  celtische  Philologie. 

PDA = Zeitschrift  fiir  deutsches  Altertum. 

ZLMG  = Zeitschrift  der  deutschen  morgenlknd- 
ischen  Gesellschaft. 

ZDFV  s=  Zeitschrift  des  deutschen  Palkstina- 
Vereins. 

PP=Zeit^hrift  fiir  Ethnologic, 

PPP=  Zeitschrift  fiir  Keilscnriftforschung. 

PPG = Zeitschrift  fiir  Kirchengeschichte. 

PPr=Zeit8chrift  fiirkathol,  Theologie. 

^PIF7= Zeitschrift  fiir  kirchl.  Wissenschaft 
IdrchL  Leben. 

PAf= Zeitschrift  fiir  die  Mythologie. 

ZNTW  = Zeitschrift  fiir  die  neutest.  Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZFhF  = Zeitschrift  fiir  Philosophie  und  Piida* 
gogik. 

= Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie  und  Kirche. 

PFP= Zeitschrift  fiir  Volkskunde. 

ZVBW  = Zeitschrift  fiir  vergleichende  Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT  W Zeitschrift  fiir  wissenschaftliche  Theo- 
logie. 


[A  small  superior  number  designa^^e  |^cular  edition  of  the  work  referred  to, 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 

OF 

EELIOION  AND  ETHICS 


S 


SACRIFICE. 


Introductory  and  Primitive  (E.  0.  James), 

p.  1. 

Babylonian.— See  ‘ Semitic.’ 

Buddhist  (C.  A.  F.  Khys  Davids),  p.  7. 

Celtic  (E.  Anwyl  and  J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  8. 
Chinese.— See  Communion  with  the  Dead 
(Chinese). 

Egyptian.— See  ‘ Semitic.* 

Greek  (L.  R.  Farnell),  p.  12. 

Hebrew,— See  ‘Semitic.’ 

Hindu.— See  Worship  (Hindu). 


Iranian  (E.  Edwards),  p.  18. 

Japanese  (M.  Revon),  p.  21. 

Jewish  (M.  Gaster),  p.  24. 

Muhammadan  (T.  H.  Weir),  p.  29. 

Roman.— See  Roman  Religion,  PROPiriAnoN 
(Roman). 

Semitic  (R.  A.  S.  Macalister),  p.  31. 

Slavic.— See  Aryan  Religion,  Slavs. 
Teutonic  (S.  G.  Youngert),  p.  38. 
Ug^o-Finnish.— See  PRIEST  (Ugro-Finnish). 
Vedic.— See  Vedic  Religion. 


SACRIFICE  (Introductory  and  Primitive).- 
Sacrifice  (Lat.  sacrificium;  sacer^  ‘holy,’  and 
facere^  ‘ to  make  *)  may  be  defined  generally  as  a 
rite  in  the  course  of  which  something  is  forfeited 
or  destroyed,  its  object  being  to  establish  relations 
between  a source  of  spiritual  stren^h  and  one  in 
need  of  such  strength,  for  the  benefit  of  the  latter. 
This  relationship  may  be  one  of  communion,  i.e. 
one  by  which  strength  is  conceived  to  be  imparted 
to  man  (communal  type) ; or,  conversely,  it  may 
be  one  whereby  a human  weakness  is  held  to  be 
>vithdrawn  and  neutralized  (piacular  type).  An 
instance  of  the  first  type  occurs  whenever  the 
victim  is  consumed  in  a sacred  meal,  of  the  second 
whenever  it  is  treated  as  unclean  and  cast  away  to 
beasts  of  prey. 

X.  Origm.— It  was  not  until  the  spirit  of  historical 
inquiry  had  come  to  pervade  the  study  of  religion, 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century,  that 
scientific  theories  regarding  the  origin  and  signifi- 
cance of  sacrifice  were  put  forward  by  anthro- 
pologists. Hitherto  the  institution  had  been 
usumIv  regarded  as  of  divine  appointment,  since 
from  Gn  4^  and  He  11^  it  appears  that  the  divine 
authority  sanctioned  Abers  offering,  and  con- 
sidered it,  by  faith,  more  acceptable  than  that 
of  Cain.  It  need  not,  however,  follow  on  theo- 
logical grounds  that  the  ordinance  is  of  divine 
origin  because  it  is  said  that  by  faith  Abel’s 
offering  to  Jahweh  was  a more  excellent  sacri- 
fice than  that  of  Cain.  For  the  Jahwistic  writer 
treats  sacrifice  as  a natural  institution,  an  in- 
stinctive mode  of  worship,  while  the  Priestly 

VOL.  XI.— I 


creation-document  ignores  the  existence  of  the 
rite  altogether.  But  such  a theory  of  the 
origin  of  sacrifice  hardly  harmonizes  with  the 
present  tendency  of  historical  theology  or  of 
the  science  of  religiona  To-day  the  divine  origin 
of  religious  institutions  is  sought  in  the  ever- 
developing  minds  of  men  rather  than  in  sacred 
tradition. 

(a)  E.  Tylor, — As  soon  as  it  became  ap- 

parent that  sacrifice  involved  a natural  desire  on 
the  part  of  man  to  establish  a bond  between 
himself  and  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  sacr^, 
the  way  was  opened  for  scientific  investigation 
of  the  rite.  E.  B.  Tylor  was  the  first  to  enter 
the  field  with  the  hypothesis  that  sacrifice  was 
originally  a gift  offered  to  supernatural  beings 
to  secure  their  favour  or  minimize  their  hostility. 
As  this  purpose  gradually  became  transformed  in 
the  mind  of  the  sacrificers,  the  dominant  note 
became  that  of  homage,  which  again  passed  into 
that  of  renunciation.^ 

Herbert  Spencer  was  of  much  the  same  opinion. 
The  origin  of  sacrifice,  he  says,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  custom  of  leaving  food  and  drink  at  the  graves 
of  the  dead,  and  as  the  ancestral  spirits  rose  to 
divine  rank  the  refreshments  placed  for  the  dead 
developed  into  sacrifices.*  Now  the  conception  of 
saciiJSce  as  a gift  to  the  deity  is  very  wide-spread, 
especially  among  people  in  a relatively  advanced 
state  of  culture.  ‘Gifts,’  says  Hesiod,  ‘prevail 
upon  gods  and  reverend  kmgs.’  Offerings  to 


1 PCe.  London.  1918,  IL  876  f. 
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eacred  trees,  etc.,  are  common  in  parts  of  Africa.' 
Sacrificial  gifts  are  often  offered  to  appease  the 
sonl  of  the  victim  after  a successfol  head-hnnting 
expedition  or  similar  escapade ; * and  the  nomerons 
examples  of  the  oblation  of  the  firstfmits  (q.v.) 
come  nnder  the  same  category.®  The  Hebrew 
term  for  sacrifice  (mitihak,  * gift  ’)  is  used  of  both 
bloody  and  unbloody  offerings,  though  from  the 
time  of  Ezekiel  (6  th  cent.  B.G.)  onwards  it  became 
a technical  term  for  cereal  offerings  (Gn  4***,  Lv  2). 
To  this  class  too  belong  the  unction  of  sacred 
stones  (menhirs,  etc.)  to  the  deity  in  the  ma^^ebhdh 
(g'.v.).  Oblations  of  fruits,  etc.,  were  also  pre- 
sent^ to  local  numina  bv  l^ing  deposited  within 
the  sa^ed  precincts  or  thrown  into  sacred  wells. 
Likewise  the  holocaust,  or  whole  bumt-offering, 
that  plays  so  imj^rtant  a part  in  the  sacrificial 
system  of  the  Pnestly  narrative  in  the  OT  can 
scarcely  be  re^rded  otherwise  than  as  an  offering 
of  food— a gift — since  it  was  all  assigned  to  the 
deity.  According  to  Robertson  Smith,  this  type 
of  scMjrifice  was  evolved  from  the  original  sacra- 
mental meal  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  use  of 
totemic  conceptions,  and  the  recourse  to  human 
victims  to  renew  the  bond  between  the  worshippers 
and  the  worshipped.  The  eating  of  human  flesh 
became  in  time  repugnant  to  the  mind  of  man,  and 
the  human  victim  was  therefore  offered  as  a holo- 
caust. In  process  of  time  an  animal  came  to  be 
substituted  for  a human  victim,  and  the  whole 
bumt-offering  resulted.^  Thus  he  makes  the 
holocaust  a late  derivative  of  an  earlier  rite  in 
which  the  eating  of  flesh  and  drinking  of  blood 
plaved  an  important  part® — a theory  largely  based 
on  late  Arabic  practice. 

(6)  W.  Robertson  Smiths — Robertson  Smith’s 
encyolopse^  article  on  ‘ Sacrifice  * ® marks  a new 
departure  in  the  history  of  religion.  In  his  paper 
on  ‘ Animal  Worship  and  Amimal  Tribes,*  in  The 
J oumal  of  Philology after  discussing  the  question 
of  totemism  on  the  strength  of  the  evidence  fur- 
mshed  by  J.  F.  McLennan  in  the  Fortnightly 
Revieio,®  he  proceeded  to  make  totemic  cult  the 
basis  of  sacrifice.  In  1889  (two  years  srfter  J.  G. 
Frazer’s  encyclopaedia  article  on  * Totemism  * • had 
appeared)  he  puolished  the  well-known  lectures  on 
The  Religion  of  the  Semites,  in  which,  while  he 
ag^  suggestea  a totemic  basis  for  Semitic  re- 
limon,  he  was  careful  to  add  : 

^It  if  one  thing  to  say  that  the  phenomena  of  Semitic  religion 
carry  ua  back  to  totemism,  and  another  thing  to  sat  that  ther 
are  all  to  be  explained  from  totemism.* 

Nevertheless,  he  held  that  the  conclusion  that 
the  Semites  did  pass  through  a totemic  stage  can 
M avoided  only  by  supposii^  them  to  be  an  excep- 
taon  to  the  universal  rule.  He  proceeded  to  restate 
his  theory  in  order  to  overcome  the  difficulty 
resul^g  from  his  view  that  the  god  became 
iden^ed  with  the  animal  or  plant  kind  by  the 
bl^d-bond— a custom  which  he  now  regarded  as 
relatively  late.  On  the  new  h5rpothesis  he  con- 
sider^ the  god,  the  victim,  and  the  totemic  group 
to  Mong  to  the  same  kin.  The  original  totem 
? therefore  descent  ‘follows  the 

^taff  in  primitive  society.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  patrilineal  descent  the  totem  became 
male.  Sacrifice  in  the  first  instance  is,  he  thinks 
a oommumon  establUhed  by  a bond  of  kinship! 


p.  ^ Perils  ef  ths  Soul,  London,  19U, 

^ ^ and  of  the  WHd,  London, 
■ r?*  ^ Semites^  London,  1894,  pp.  868-887 


10  Rel  Sem.^  p.  189. 


In  these  lectures  he  developed  his  theory  of  the 
‘ theanthropic  * animal,  at  once  god  and  kinsman, 
as  the  originating  cause  of  sacrifice  of  the  com- 
munal type.'  fle  considered  Frazer  to  have 
proved  the  existence  of  annual  totem  sacraments 
involving  actual  communion  in  the  flesh  and  blood 
of  the  sacred  animal.® 

This  view  distinguishes  (1)  honorific,  (2)  piacular, 
and  (3)  mystical  or  sacramental  offerings.  His 
leading  conception  is  the  distinction  between  the 
view  of  sacrifice  as  a gift  to  the  deity — the  wor- 
shipper laying  upon  the  altar  the  offerings  of  the 
firstrruits  of  the  harvest  as  a tribute  to  the  god — 
and  the  view  that  regards  it  as  a sacramental 
ritualistic  act  whereby  the  worshippers  pass  into 
actual  communion  with  the  god  by  partaking  of 
food  and  drink  in  which  the  deity  is  immanent. 
In  the  Religion  of  the  Semites  Robertson  Smith 
appears  to  confuse  the  two  distinguishable  aspects 
of  sacrificial  communion — the  mystic  and  the  non- 
mystic.  The  kinship  of  man  with  the  divinity 
c^ebrated  by  sharing  in  a common  meal,  or  in  any 
other  non-mystic  manner,  is  by  no  means  the 
same  thing  as  a sacramental  communion  in  the 
deeper  and  truly  mystic  sense,  in  which  the  deity 
and  man  enter  into  vital  relationship  W the  latter 
partaking  of  divine  food  (see  artt.  Communion 
WITH  Deity). 

^ In  support  of  his  view  that  an  expiatory  func- 
tion may  attach  to  the  sharing  of  animal  flesh, 
Robertson  Smith  quotes  numerous  examples  (such 
as  the  shedding  of  blood  and  offering  of  hair)  in 
which  there  is  no  death  of  a victim  and  no  idea  of 
penal  satisfaction  given  to  the  deity.  In  the 
Hebrew  ritual  he  lays  special  stress  on  tJtie  zehhah, 
i.e.  the  ordinary  festal  sacrifices,  vows,  and  free- 
will offerings,  of  which  the  deity’s  share  was  the 
blood  and  tne  fat  of  the  intestines,  the  rest  of  the 
carcass,  after  payment  of  certain  dues  to  the  priest, 
being  left  to  the  worshipper  for  a social  iwvst. 
This  he  contrasts  vdth  the  offerings  wholly  given 
to  the  god,  likening  the  distinction  to  that 
between  animal  and  vegetable  offerings,  the  latter 
not  being  conciliatory.  This  hypothesis,  however, 
tak^  no  account  of  tne  holocaust  and  the  piaculum, 
expiatory  sacrifices  in  which  there  is  no  communal 
eating.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  Robertson 
Smith  propounds  the  theoiy  of  the  derivation  of 
these  from  an  earlier  rite  in  which  the  sacrificial 
meal  played  an  important  part. 

(c)Jr.  JO.  Jcvorw. -Devons,  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  Uistory  of  Religion,^  derives  inspiration  directly 
frorn  Robertson  Smith’s  theory,  basing  his  in- 
vestigations on  the  assumption  that  a totemic 
system  was  the  earliest  form  of  society.  He 
supposes  totemism  to  have  originated  in  a covenant 
or  alliance  between  a human  society  and  what  the 
savage  conceives  as  an  animal  clan  organized  on 
the  same  lines  as  his  own.  At  this  stage,  he  says, 
'man  imagines  all  things,  animate  or  inanimate, 
to  think  and  act  and  feel  like  himself.*®  But 
apparently  he  forgets  that  the  savage,  like  the 
chud,  realizes  that  some  things  are  not  alive.  The 
primitive  mind  attributes  mana  {q.v.)  only  to 
those  things  that  act  abnormally  or  that  present 
a strange  or  uncanny  appearance.  Jevons  then 
argues  that,  since  savage  take  up  a blood-feud 
a^anst  an  animal  species,  theretore  they  may 
estoblish  an  alliance  with  them.®  Exactly  how 
this  alliance  comes  thereupon  to  be  reinterpreted 
M a real  flesh  and  blood  union  between  man  and 
TOast  18  a TOint  over  which  he  passes  lightly. 
Presumably  he  would  say  that  it  was  by  a natural 
extension  of  the  mitiation  rite,  whereby  a youth  is 
anointed  with  tribal  blood  and  so  becomes  infused 
with  a new  life  which  is  the  common  life  of  the 
1 a p 409.  * Tb.  p.  406. 

» London,  IsSs.  p.  96  fl.  ♦ J&.  p!  99.  ® lb.  p.  lOO 
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clan.  In  this  way  the  society  becomes  a reli^ous 
commonitv,  since  each  initiated  member  partici- 
pates in  the  divine  essence  of  its  totem.  In  due 
course  the  animal  is  advanced  to  the  status  of  a 
sort  of  superman— a hypothetical  father  of  the 
human  CToup.^ 

The  mood-covenant  established,  the  rite  of  sacri- 
fice and  the  subsequent  communion,  he  supposes, 
arose  as  the  natural  corollsjy  from  the  savage 
principle  that  the  blood  is  the  life.  The  obvious 
procedure,  if  the  ‘ real  presence  * of  the  totem— 
the  sirred  ally  of  the  people — be  desired,  is  to 
shed  its  blood.  In  such  a sacrificial  rite  the 
essential  feature  is  that  the  worshipper  should 
partake  of  the  sacred  animal  so  that  its  super- 
natural qualities  may  be  absorb^  and  evil  influ- 
ences expelled. 

On  this  hypothesis  the  offering  of  an  animal  as 
a gift  to  a superhuman  being  is  the  result  of  the 
domestication  of  animals,  the  victim,  which  was 
originally  itself  sacred,  having  degenerated  into  a 
mere  food  animal,  now  held  inferior  to  a stone 
hewn  into  the  likeness  of  a human  god,  assumed 
to  possess  anthropomorphic  qualities.*  Thus  arose 
the  custom  of  sacrifice  to  non-totemio  deities — the 
normal  manner  of  approaching  any  god.* 

{d)  Salomon  Revnach, — Heinach,  in  Cultes, 
MythtSf  et  Religions,^  also  professedly  adopts  the 
theory  of  Robertson  Smith.  With  Jevons  he 
thinks  that  the  evolutionary  processes  which  fused 
the  communion  type  of  sacrifice  with  that  of  the 
later  sacrifice  ^ gift  were  agriculture  and  the 
domestication  or  animals,  dispelling  the  mystery 
surrounding  the  different  forms  of  plant  and 
anim^  life.  Thus  little  by  little  the  idea  of  a 
divinity  hedging  certain  species  of  animals  faded 
away,  and  man  began  to  create  the  godhead  in  his 
own  likeness.  Yet  there  remained  a tradition  of 
animals  sacrificed  and  eaten  by  the  community. 
Therefore  both  sacrifice  and  banquet  were  re- 
tained in  the  belief  that  the  god — anthropo- 
morphic now — smelt  the  blood  and  inhaled  the 
smoke  of  the  burnt-offering.  To  provide  him  with 
a representative,  a priest  assisted  at  the  ceremony, 
until  in  the  end  he  and  his  ritual  completely 
dwarfed  the  part  which  was  played  by  the  body 
of  the  faithml,  and,  while  the  sacrifice  and 
banquet  still  survived,  their  significance  was 
wholly  inverted.® 

(s)  L.  MarUlier, — Some  anthropologists,  how- 
ever, refuse  to  regard  the  theory  of  totemio  sacri- 
fice as  primitive.  Marillier,  ay.,  argues  that  an 
original  bond  of  union  between  the  god  and  the 
kin  eliminates  the  need  for  sacrifici^  rites,  and 
therefore  makes  initiation  ceremonies  superfluous.® 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  common  me^d  was  the 
only  bond  between  the  god  and  the  kin,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  god  is  a totem. 

{/)  H.  Hubert  and  M.  Mausa. — Hubert  and 
Mauss  think  that  the  evidence  of  Semitic  types  of 
sacrifice  may  be  only  fragmentary,  and  in  any 
case  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  primitive. 
They  hold  that  the  numerous  forms  of  sacrifice 
cannot  be  reduced  to  *the  unity  of  a single 
arbitrarily  chosen  principle.*^  In  view  of  tne 
paucity  of  accurate  accounts  of  early  ritual,  they 
reject  the  ‘genealogical*  or  evolutionary  methou, 
and  devote  tnemselves  to  an  analysis  of  tne  ancient 
Hindu  and  Hebrew  sacrificial  ritual.  Thus  they 
arrive  at  the  following  * definition  of  type  * ; 

* Sacrifice  is  a rellg^ioos  act,  which,  hj  the  oozueoration  of  a 
▼ictim,  modifiee  the  state  of  the  znoru  person  who  performs  it, 
or  of  certain  objects  in  which  this  person  is  intereet^'  ^ 

Like  Robertson  Smith,  they  think  that  sacrifice 

^ Ib.  p.  108.  s Ib.  pp.  186,  189. 

• lb.  p.  280.  < Paris,  1005-12,  L 108. 

^ Ib.  p.  104.  0 RSR  xxzvi.  [1897]  248. 

7 * Essai  sur  le  sacrifice,*  L* Annie  eodologique^  iL  [1890]. 
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estabHahea  a union  between  the  human  and  the 
divine.  This  is  effected  by  the  intermediation  of  a 
victim  destroyed  in  the  rite,  and  eaten  by  the 
worshippers  or  by  the  priests.  But  the  victim 
must  be  ceremonially  prepared  for  the  rite,  and 
freed  from  tabu  after  the  ceremony  has  been  per- 
formed. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  &at 
the  rituals  chosen  by  Hubert  and  Mauss  for 
analysis  are  by  no  means  primitive,  and  therefore 
can  hardly  be  said  to  represent  fairly  the  essential 
nature  oi  sacrifice  in  the  earliest  cults  of  un- 
developed copies. 

(y)  E,  Westermarck, — Westermarck  takes  the 
view  that  ‘ the  idea  that  supernatural  beings  have 
human  appetites  and  human  wants*  led  to  the 
practice  oi  sacrificial  gUta  being  offered  to  them 
by  men.  ‘If  such  offerings  fail  them,  they  may 
even  suffer  want  and  become  feeble  and  powerless.’ 
Thus  ‘in  early  reli^on  the  most  common  motive 
is  undoubtedly  a desire  to  avert  evils.*  ^ The 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  according  to  this 
wri^^  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  substitution  of 
a victim  for  other  individuals  whose  lives  are  in 
danger,  which  in  course  of  time  led  to  the  offering 
of  animals  instead  of  men.® 

(A)  J.  G.  Frazer. — Frazer,  in  the  first  edition  of 
Golden  Bough,  says  that  the  centrsil  idea  of 
his  essay — ‘the  conception  of  the  slain  god* — is 
derived  directly  frojm  his  friend,  Robertson  Smith. 
In  the  second  edition,  however,  he  virtually  con- 
tradicts this  statement,  maintaining  that  he  never 
assented  to  Robertson  Smith’s  theory.  This 
chan^  of  opinion  was  apparently  due  to  the  fact 
that  Frazer,  on  further  mvestigating  the  subject 
in  the  production  of  his  work  Totemism  and  Ex- 
ogamy, came  to  lay  more  stress  on  the  social  side 
of  totemism,  whereas  Robertson  Smith  throughout 
emphasized  its  reli^ous  aspect.  Furthermore,  to 
follow  Robertson  Smith  meant  destroying  his 
newly-formulated  stratigraphical  distinction  be- 
tween mamo  and  religion.  There  could  not,  on 
this  hypo^esis,  be  any  sacramentalism,  t.e.  some- 
thing religious,  in  an  age  of  magic.  Therefore 
what  on  the  face  of  it  appears  to  him  to  be  sacra- 
mental communion  is  for  him  simply  a magical 
rit^  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  he  reconciles 
this  view  with  the  fact  that,  in  the  highest  smd 
purest  form  of  religion  that  the  world  has  so  far 
knoivn,  sacramentSLi  union  with  the  Deity  is  the 
essential  feature.  To  avoid  deriving  the  slain  god 
from  the  sacrifice  of  totemic  animals,  or  from  any 
operation  of  vegetation  magic,  Frazer  is  forced  to 
find  the  origin  of  the  rite  in  the  slaying  of  the 
king.  But,  if  the  slain  god  is  to  be  identified  with 
the  slain  king,  the  king  must  first  be  proved  divine. 
Thus  he  argues  that,  since  kings  and  chiefs  are 
tabu,  they  must  therefore  be  sacred,  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  possessed  by  a god  or  a spirit.  The 
numerous  examples  quot^  do  not,  however,  cover 
the  whole  field  of  primitive  religion.  Moreover, 
by  bis  own  definition  of  tabu  as  negative  magic,® 
he  divides  sacred  things  into  two  classes — those 
that  are  divine  and  those  that  are  not  divine. 
Now  kings  are  divine  because  they  are  tabu ; and 
tabu  is  merely  a ‘ negative  magic.*  Once  more  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  how  to  derive  the 
religious  from  the  non-religious. 

It  is  somewhat  surprismg  that  Frazer  should 
have  abandoned  his  original  theory  just  at  the 
moment  when  most  remarkable  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  mystical  union  between  the  totem  or  ‘ ti^ean- 
thropic  * animal  and  the  totemite  was  forthcoming 
from  Australia,  on  the  authority  of  Spencer  and 
Gillen. 

2.  The  Australian  totemic  rites. — By  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  ceremonies  known  as  intxchiuma 

1 MI,  London.  1906.  IL  611  ff. ; cf.  Qn  2880a 

• MIX.  469 ff.  » QBi,  pt.  L.  The  Magic  Art,  !.  111. 
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it  appears  that  the  Arunta  endeavour  to  secure 
the  multiplication  of  some  particular  animal  or 
plant,  and  actually  enter  into  sacramental  relations 
with  the  totem.  After  the  performance  of  inti- 
chiuma  at  Emily  Gap  (a  place  specially  associated 
with  the  mythical  .^cheringa  ancestors  and  the 
totems)  the  witchetty  gmb  is  tabu  to  the  members 
of  the  totem,  and  must  on  no  account  be  eaten  by 
them  till  it  is  abundant.^  The  Purula  and  Kumara 
classes  may  eat  it  at  any  time,  provided  it  be 
cooked  in  camp.  After  intichiuma,  when  the 
totem  is  plentiful,  large  supplies  are  gathered, 
brought  into  osnnp,  cooked,  and  stored  away  in  bark 
vess^  called  In  due  course — at  the  period 

analogous  to  harvest  • time  among  agricultural 
people— they  are  taken  to  the  unaunja^  or  men’s 
camp,  where  all  the  men  assemble.  The  leader 
gprinds  up  the  contents  of  the  pitchi  between  two 
stones.  Then  he  and  the  other  men  of  the  totem 
eat  a little  and  distribute  what  remains  to  those 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  totem.  He  repeats  the 
operation  with  a pitchi  from  his  own  store.  The 
witchetty  grub  totem  may  then  eat  sparingly  of 
the  grub.* 

Similar  rites  take  place  in  other  totems  in  Central 
Australia,  differing,  of  course,  in  detail,  but  every- 
where made  up  of  the  same  essential  elements.* 

Amoog  the  Undiara  Easgaroo,  e.g.,  when  an  inttcAivma 
ceremony  is  to  be  performed,  the  men  proceed  to  the  foot  of  a 
hill  on  the  slope  of  which  two  blocks  of  stone  project,  one 
above  the  other.  One  of  these  stones  is  s^poeed  to  represent 
a male,  the  other  a female,  kangaroo.  The  headman  of  the 
totem  clan  and  a man  who  Is  in  the  relation  of  mother's  ancle 
to  him  dimb  up  to  a rooky  ledge,  supposed  to  be  haunted  by 
the  spirits  of  ancestral  kangaroos,  and  paint  it  with  stripes  of 
red  and  white  to  Indicate  the  red  fur  and  white  bones  of  the 
kangaroo.  When  this  is  done,  a certain  number  of  young  men 
sit  on  the  top  of  the  ledge,  while  the  men  below  sing  of  l^e  in- 
crease of  the  kangaroos.  Blood-letting  follows.  'The  young  men 
open  veins  in  their  arms  and  allow  the  blood  to  stream  out  on 
to,  and  over,  the  edge  of  the  sacred  ceremonial  stone  which 
rroresents  the  imot  where  a celebrated  kangaroo  of  the 
Aloheringa  went  down  into  the  earth,  its  spirit  part  remaining 
in  the  stone  which  arose  to  mark  the  plaoe.*^ 

After  the  rite  has  been  duly  pertormed,  the  young  men  gfo 
and  bunt  the  kangaroo,  bringing  their  spoils  back  to  the 
oamp.  Here  the  old  men,  with  the  eUcUunia  in  the  midst,  eat 
a little  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal  and  anomt  with  the  fat  the 
bodies  of  thoee  who  took  part  in  the  trUicAiumOf  after  which 
the  meat  is  divided  among  all  the  men  assembled.  The  men 
then  decorate  themselves  with  totemic  designs,  and  the  night 
is  roent  In  sIngiM  soi^  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the 
Aloheringa  men.  when  this  has  been  done,  the  noAy 

eaten  sparingly.^ 

When  men  of  the  emu  totem  desire  to  perform  inticAiuma 
oeremonies,  several  of  the  men  open  veins  in  their  arms  and 
allow  the  blood  to  stream  on  the  ground  till  it  is  saturated. 
When  the  serum  has  coagulated,  they  trace  designs  in  it  in 
white,  yellow,  and  black,  representing  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  of  an  emu.  Several  men  of  the  totem  then  chess  them- 
■dves  to  resemble  emiu  and  imitate  the  msnners  and  customs 
of  the  bird.  They  fasten  ehttringa  on  their  besds  to  represent 
the  ne<^  of  the  emu,  and  ohant  a song  to  the  emu  constructed 
in  ^e  blMd.  They  think  that  this  act  has  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting the  totem  from  disappearing,  by  quickening  the 
embryoe  of  the  new  generation. « * 

In  the  Unliamba  or  Hakea-flower  totem  an  itUichitmia  cere- 
mony is  performed  by  the  men  of  the  Bulthara  and  Panunga 
classes  at  a shallow,  oval-shaped  pit,  by  the  side  of  whi^ 
nows  an  ancient  Aohsa-tree.  In  the  centre  of  the  depression 
is  s smaU  projecting  and  much  worn  block  of  stone,  which  is 
TOpposcd  to  represent  a mass  of  hoJfeso-flowers.  After  the  pit 
hashwn  swept  and  songs  sung  Inviting  the  tree  to  flower  mu^ 
and  the  to  be  full  of  honey,  a young  man  Is  told  to 

I®  ^ •Jlow  the  blood  to  sprinkle  on  t^ 

irone  tni  it  is  covered.  This  done,  the  ceremony  is  complete 
The  stone  Is  regarded  m mehuririffa,  and  the  spot  is  forbidden 
to  women,  chD^n,  and  the  uninitiated.^  In  otoer  words,  the 
c^ony  ^ esUbliAed  a blood-bond  between  the  totem  wd 
the  totemitw,  and  the  place  of  the  rite  is  rendered  sacred  end 
tnereiore  tabu. 

Spencer  Gillen,  in  a paper  contributed  to 
the  Journal  0/  the  Anthropological  Institute,  say 
that  for  the  totemite  ‘ the  one  essential  feature  (of 

1 Spenoer-Olllen*.  pp.  170-17Q ; cf . E.  O.  James.  FHmititie 
BiiuM  and  London,  1917,  p.  120 ff.  ^ 

* 8penoer-Gillen»,  p.  203.  ^ 

R- ; Spencer^menb,  pp.  204,  20fl;  j.  n Wood* 
<Mve  Tribes  o^S.  Australia,  AdelaMe,  1870,  j).  187 


Native  

* ^ncer-Oillen*,  p.  482. 
« Ih.  p.  181. 


Ib.  p.  204. 

’ Tb,  o.  184  f. 


the  ceremonies)  is  the  necessity  of  identifying 
himself  closely  with  his  totem.*  ^ That  is  to  say, 
by  opening  a vein  in  his  arm  upon  the  kangaroo 
rocks,  or  eating  the  flesh  of  the  sacred  animal, 
or  having  its  rat — a substance  which  with  the 
Australian  ranks  equally  with  the  blood  as  regards 
potency — rubbed  on  his  body,  the  totemite  estab- 
lishes a union  of  a sacramental  nature  with  the 
totem.  True,  tlie  present-day  native  explanation 
of  the  ceremonies  is  that  they  drive  out  in  all 
directions  the  spirits  of  the  kangaroos,  etc.,  and 
so  increase  the  number  of  the  animals.*  But  is 
this  the  only  purpose  of  the  rites  ? To  prevent  the 
totems  from  vanishing  from  the  land,  an  alliance, 
in  the  nature  of  a blood-covenant,  is  mode  with  the 
animal  species  bv  means  of  a solemn  sacrificial 
meal.  The  blood  rite,  therefore,  lias  a twofold 
efficacy.  It  is  with  the  communion  aspect  that 
we  are  here  concerned.  The  slain  kangaroo  closely 
resembles  a sacrificial  victim,  although  it  ciui 
hardly  be  described  as  a * mediator*  between  man 
and  the  sacred  species,  exactly  in  the  sense  sug- 
gested by  Robertson  Smith  in  his  theory  of  the 
* theanthropic  * animal.  The  mana  concentrated 
in  the  victim  (especially  in  its  blood)  goes  out  and 

S’ves  stren^h  to  the  communicant,  neutralizing 
s infirmities  by  drawing  them  into  itself.  In 
this  way,  rather  than  as  an  intermediary  between 
God  and  man,  the  totem  may  be  regarded  as  a 
victim. 

Another  difference  between  the  Australian 
and  more  advanced  forms  of  sacrifice  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  animal  in  this  case  is  natunilly 
sacred,  while  ordinarily  it  acquires  this  character 
during  the  rite.  But  a mystic  sacramental  union 
between  the  totem  and  tne  totemite  is  none  tlie 
less  established  by  the  intichiufna  ceremony.  A 
man  of  the  witchetty  grub  or  emu  totem  be- 
lieves himself  to  be  a witchetty  grub  or  an  emu. 
In  order  to  keep  this  quality,  he  assimilates  the 
flesh  of  the  creature,  that  he  may  dwell  in  the 
totem  and  the  totem  in  him.  The  solemn  prepara- 
tions show  with  what  reverential  awe  these  sacra- 
mental meals  are  regarded  by  the  natives.  The 
fasts,  the  churinga,  the  totemic  decorations,  tlie 
sacred  rocks  and  designs,  all  testify  to  the  sacred 
atmosphere  surrounding  the  mysteries.*  In  the 
blood  ceremonies  we  see  exemplifled  not  only  the 
means  whereby  a blood-covenant  is  made  witii  tlie 
totem,  but  also  the  psychological  concept  that  in 
later  cults  develops  into  the  sacrificial  shedding  of 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats.  As  the  Arunta 
sprinkle  the  scared  rocks  or  the  totemic  design 
with  blood,  so,  in  the  more  advanced  religions,  tlie 

Snest  offers  upon  the  altar  the  blood  of  the  sacri- 
cial  victim  (Ex  29'®*^*,  Lv  9*-^»). 

3»  primitive  conception  of  sacrifice. — 

E.  Durkheim  maintains  that  both  the  essential 
forms  of  evolved  sacrifice— the  act  of  oblation  and 
the  ^t  of  communion — are  found  in  germinal 
form  m the  in^icAtu^  rites.  The  only  difference, 
he  thinks,  is  that  in  the  later  ofierings  the  two 
acts  in  the  intichiuma  are  parts  of  one  un^vided 
nte,  while  in  the  Australian  ceremonies  they  are 
separated.®  But,  apart  from  the  evidence  of 
• i - ^ the  hymn  which  is  sung  at  the 

trUtchtuma  of  the  kangaroo  describes  the  offering 
of  a morsel  of  kangaroo-fat  to  make  the  fat  of  the 
kang^os  increase,®  the  act  of  oblation  can  hardly 
he  said  re  form  a part  of  the  Australian  totemic 
rites.  Apart  from  this  instance,  and  from  offer- 
ings to  the  dead  consisting  of  stone  hatchets, 
clubs,  water,  and  in  modern  times  matches,*  there 
I JAI  xxvlU.  [1889]  278. 

ver  1!®“°**^*°^*“**  P-  206  ; 0.  Strehlow,  ZE  ilL  [1871]  7.  11, 
P»rta‘  iUmmtaira  d,  la  vlt  nliginu. 

* ih.  “ “ 


» ZB  ai.  12.  var.  7. 


« Howitt,  p.  466. 
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is  no  evidence  of  gift-sacrifice  in  Australia.  If,  as 
we  suggest,  the  intichiuma  be  regarded  as  the 
earliest  form  of  sacrifice,  it  seems  that  the  rite 
automatically  involves  the  union  of  the  totem  and 
the  totemite  through  the  communication  to  the 
latter  of  the  mana  resident  in  the  former  (especi- 
ally in  the  blood  and  its  sacred  flesh).  The  efl'ect 
of  this  sacramental  union  is  the  neutralization  or 
expulsion  of  the  evil  in  man,  by  contact  (as  distinct 
from  contract)  with  his  supernatural  ^ly.  It  is 
only  when  animistic  and  theistic  conceptions  arise 
that  offerings  of  food  are  made  to  divine  beings  to 
secure  their  favour  or  to  minimize  their  hostility. 
True,  the  Australian  has  a very  real  belief  m 
tribal  All- Fathers,  but  only  as  remote  anthropo- 
morphic beings  in  need  of  nothing  that  man  can 
give.  Therefore  they  are  not  the  recipients  of 
sacrificial  gifts.  Consequently  we  contend  that, 
in  what  R.  R.  Marett  calls  the *  * pre-animistic  * 
type  of  religion,^  the  earliest  attempts  at  sacrifice 
were  means  whereby  the  worshippers  were  placed 
in  physical  contact,  after  a sacramental  manner, 
with  their  totem.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  do  the 
Australians  really  represent  a truly  primitive 
people  ? Have  they  not  had  countless  generations 
in  which  to  evolve  social  and  religious  institu- 
tions ? In  order  to  answer  these  not  unreasonable 
objections  to  a hypothesis  founded  on  evidence 
from  Australia,  a brief  survey  must  be  made  of  the 
archaeological  facts  which  we  have  at  our  disposal 

4.  Primeval  sacrificial  rites. — Within  recent 
years  numerous  painting  and  engravings  of 
animals  together  with  o^er  designs  have  been 
discovered  on  the  walls  of  palaeolithic  caverns  in 
France  amd  Spain,*  having,  it  is  supposed,  magico- 
religious  significance.  If  these  caves  were  not 
* pre-historic  sanctuaries,**  why  should  palaeolithic 
man  draw  outlines  of  animals  and  fish  in  the  dark 
recesses  of  a mountain  ? Surely,  if  he  were  grati- 
fying his  aesthetic  taistes,  he  would  have  chosen  a 
plaure  open  to  the  light  of  day,  where  he  and  bis 
companions  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 
It  therefore  seems  much  more  reasonable  to  regard 
such  caves  as  Niaux  and  Gargas  as  sanred  spots 
where  primeval  mysteries  were  duly  celebrated, 
and  which  haul  to  to  approached  witn  solemn  and 
esoteric  rites.  In  the  latter  rock-shelter  curious 
Interlacings  and  arabesques  have  been  maide,  either 
with  the  fingers  or  with  some  i>ointed  instrument, 
in  the  gluey  clay  of  the  walls  amd  roof  of  the  cave. 
These  nave  been  described  ais  imitations  of  the 
scratches  left  by  the  claws  of  the  cave-bear,  perhaps 
a totem  of  these  particular  Aurignaeians.*  In 
support  of  this  view  may  be  mentioned  the  numer- 
ous deep  striae  on  the  walls  of  the  cave  of  Font-de- 
Gaume.  On  the  floor  of  this  cavern  a great  many 
bones  of  the  cave-bear  have  been  found,  as  well 
striae  corresponding  to  the  rows  of  claws  on  the 
bear*8  foot,  and  the  red  outline  draiving  of  the 
animal  at  the  end  of  the  gallery.  Of  course,  this 
is  slender  evidence  upon  which  to  base  the  assump- 
tion that  palaeolitliic  man  was  given  to  totemism, 
but,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  cave-paintings 
representing  animals  and  designs  similar  to  the 
totemic  decorations  of  the  Central  Australians  at 
Emily  Gap,  amd  the  incised  figures  painted  over 
with  vermilion  on  the  totemic  grave-posts  used  by 
the  American  Indians,  it  makes  it  hi^ly  probable 
that  these  primeval  inhabitants  of  Europe  were 
acquainted  with  this  primitive  mode  of  social  and 
religious  organization.  Moreover,  the  dots  and 
bands  in  red  and  black  ochre  with  which  the 
pebbles  found  by  £.  Piette  at  Mas  d’Azil  are 

1 Tlu  Threihold  af  RtUgiem^.  London,  1914,  p.  xxL 

» Of-  art.  A»t,  * Note  on  the  U»e  of  Paintinr  in  Primitive 
Religion,*  vol.  1.  p.  821  fl. ; E.  A.  Perkyn,  An  Initod,  to  the 
Stuap  Frehietoric  Art,  London,  1915,  pp.  lS-181. 

S Iferett,  pp.  208-220. 

< L’Anthropotogxe,  rxl  [19101 189,  142;  of.  Marett,  p.  217. 


decorated  correspond  to  the  desiras  on  the 
Australian  churinga,  while  the  so-called  bdtons  de 
commandement  may  have  played  their  part  in 
primeval  totemic  ceremonies.^  But,  even  if  these 
palssolithic  padntin^  had  no  totemic  significance, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  they  were  used  foi 
magico-religious  purposes. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  modem  savage 
frequently  depicts  the  image  of  a creature  in  order 
to  obtain  magical  power  over  the  real  animal. 
F.  H.  Cushing  describes  the  images  of  totems 
carved  out  of  stone  by  the  Zuni  Indians,  with  a 
flint  flurrow  bound  to  the  ‘fetiche.’*  Likewise 
among  the  Ojibwa  Indians  the  medicine-man 
makes  a drawing  of  the  animal  to  be  hunted  and 
paints  tlie  heart  in  vermilion,  drawing  a line  from 
it  to  the  mouth,  along  which  magic  is  supposed  to 
pass  at  his  incantation.*  Now,  in  the  pre-historic 
caverns  at  Niaux  and  Font-de-Gaume  bisons  are 
represented  with  arrows  painted  in  their  sides, 
and,  in  the  former,  there  is  a curious  desira 
showing  a wounded  bison  surrounded  by  marks 
which  nave  been  likened  to  boomerangs.  Such 
drawings  are  inexplicable  except  as  a means 
whereby  these  ancient  hunters  endeavoured  to 
procure  success  in  the  chase. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  among  the  Central 
Australians,  in  order  to  cause  a multiplication  of 
the  totem,  intichiuma  ceremonies  were  held  in 
places  in  which  the  sacred  animal  is  symbolically 
represented  on  rocks,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  emu 
totem,  on  the  ground.  Since  palaeolithic  man, 
like  his  modem  representative  the  Australian, 
was  a hunter,  depending  on  the  chase  for  his  sub- 
sistence, the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  he 
too  performed  sacred  ceremonies  in  the  daurk 
recesses  of  his  ‘ sanctuaries  * for  the  same  propose. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  totemic  cult 
of  modem  aborigines  is  in  any  way  identical  with 
that  of  primeval  man,  but,  judging  from  the 
numerous  similarities  l^tween  the  two  cultures, 
the  Arunta  rites  appear  to  represent  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  totemic  mysteries  celebrated  by 
paleolithic  man  at  Gargas,  Niaux,  and  similar 
sites.  If  this  is  so,  the  mdimentaxy  conceptions 
of  sacrifice  set  forth  in  intichiuma  ceremonies 
formed  part  of  magico-religious  cult  at  least  as 
early  as  the  Aurignacian  culture-period  in  Western 
Europe. 

5.  Ideas  connected  with  sacrifice. — (aj  Com- 
munion.-^ evens  is  of  the  opinion  that  ‘the  core 
of  worship  is  communion.*  * This  conception,  if 
it  is  used  in  the  wide  sense  of  contact,  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  fundamental  principle  underlying 
the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  sacrifice.  Wherever 
totemism  is  found,  a union  with  the  sacred  species 
is  efl’ected  by  physical  assimilation  of  the  super- 
natural qualitms  of  the  divine  animal  or  plant. 
A typical  instance  is  the  well-known  sacramental 
eatmg  of  the  bear  among  the  Ainus.*  The  Ainus, 
like  many  other  primitive  people,  also  eat  sacra- 
mentally the  new  crops.® 

In  New  Caledonia  the  eating  of  the  first  yams  of 
the  season  is  a solemn  ceremony  in  which  the 
women  take  no  part. 

S«ven  or  eight  yama  are  dug  up  with  the  greatest  precaution, 
wrapped  in  leaves,  and  carrlM  before  the  great  wooden 
Images,  rudely  carved  in  human  form.  The  yams  are  then 
cooked  in  speoial  pots  by  boys,  and  eaten  by  them.  The  pots 
are  afterwards  buried,  and  the  chief  addresses  the  crowd, 
prayingthe  images  to  give  them  a good  crop  of  yams  every 
yesu*.  The  new  yams  are  then  dressea  and  eaten.? 


1 L’ Anthropologies  xlv.  [1908]  357 ; cl.  M.  Bemardin,  Remu 
eavoitienne.  Feb.  1875;  Spenoer-OiUen»,  p.  128;  cl.  art.  StAzr. 
a g RBBW  [1888],  pp.  0-48. 

• W.  J.  Hoffman,  7 RBXW  [1891],  pp.  221-228. 

4 Introd.  to  Hitt,  of  Religion,  p.  225. 

4 A full  description  Is  given  in  art.  AxiruB,  vol.  i.  p.  249  f. 

5 See  art.  Aikus,  voL  L p.  248^. 

7 OB*,  pt.  V.,  Spirita  efthe  Com  and  of  the  WHd,  U.  63. 
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mans,  and  on  the  abuses  to  which  those  practices 
led: 

* li  b«  who  kills  is  coanted  innocent. 

Let  Braiunins  Brahmins  kill.  . * . 

We  see  no  cattle  asking:  to  be  slain 
That  they  a new  and  better  life  mav  ^in. 

Rather  they  go  unwilling  to  their  death. 

And  in  rain  struggles  ^eld  their  latest  breath. 

To  reil  the  post,  the  >'ictim  and  the  blow. 

The  Brahmins  let  their  choicest  rhetoric  now. 

These  omel  cheats,  as  ignorant  as  vile, 

Weave  their  long  frauds  the  simple  to  beguile.' 

The  sympathy  with  animal  suffering  betrayed  here 
is  essential  to  the  view  that  spoke,  m its  religious 
terms,  not  of  ‘all  men*  only,  but  of  ‘all  beings*  or 
‘creatures*  (sabbe  sattGL,  bhUtd)  as  objects  for  com- 
passion. And  this  standpoint  would  of  itself, 
without  other  reasons,  rule  all  blood-sacrifice  out 
of  court  ^ monstrous. 

The  third  point,  as  to  the  low  aspirations  which 
the  luusrificial  rites  were  intended  to  further,  is 
best  illustrated  by  the  words  ascribed  to  a notable 
ewly  convert,  Kassapa  of  Uruvelfi,.  His  conver- 
sion is  re^rded  in  a series  of  legends.^  The  Buddlia 
invites  him  to  make  public  confession  of  his  faith  ; 

* What  hast  thou  seen,  thou  of  Uruvelk, 

That  thou,  preacher  and  votary  austere. 

Hast  left  the  ^re  T I ask  thee,  Kassapa, 

The  cause  of  this.  Why  Is  thy  sacriflce 
Of  holy  fire  bereft  of  all  thy  care?  ’ 

To  this  Kassapa  replies  : 

* The  sacrifices  speak  to  os  of  things 

We  see  and  hear,  yea,  taste,  of  men's  desiree 
And  women.  I have  learnt  to  say  of  things 
That  bring  rebirth,  “Lot  it  is  canker.”  Hence 
No  more  delight  I take  in  aacrifloe 
Nor  in  oblation.' 

He  then  tells  what  he  has  * seen.’  Kassapa  might 
well  have  made  out  a better  case  for  the  loftier- 
minded  among  celebrants,  without  violating  the 
truth.  From  the  standpoint  of  Buddhist  saintship, 
however,  such  loftier  aspirations  as  the  prayer  so 
to  live  as  to  be  reborn  in  Brahm&’s  heaven  were 
but  a palliative,  and  not  the  real  ‘ escape.*  The 
contrast  is  shown  in  Elassapa’s  verses  preserved  in 
the  anthology ; 

*Onc«  well  content  with  sacrifloe,  'hove  all 
Ooncemed  within  these  worlds  * onoe  more  to  live. 

Now  have  I sst  myself  to  extirpate 
All  passion,  all  iU  will,  illusion  too.'* 

The  transformation  and  spiritualization  of  the 
two  ^pects  of  sacrihce — as  symbol  and  as  self- 
devotion— are  emphasized  by  Buddhism  much  as 
they  were  by  Hebrew  psalmist  and  prophet.  The 
stations  in  the  road  to  the  good  life— the  perfect 
w life  aJad  the  perfect  religious  life — are,  in  the 
KH^adanta  Suttanta,*  set  forth  as  so  many  degrees 
of ‘^cnfi^’  {yaiifla).  Elsewhere  the  inwardness 
of  the  right  sacrificial  celebration  is  dwelt  upon  ; 

* I lay  no  wood,  brahmin,  for  fires  on  altars. 

Only  within  bumeth  the  fire  I kindle. 

Ever  my  fire  bums ; ever  tense  and  ardent 
I,  Arahant,  work  out  the  life  that’s  holy. 

Vo.  - * heart’s  the  altar. 

The  fire  thereon,  this  is  man's  self  well  tamtd.'  • 

And  of  such  fire-tending  no  class  could  hold  a 
monopoly : 

* birth.  Ask  of  the  coarse  of  oonduot. 

From  any  sticks  verily  firs  doth  take  birth. 

hi*  descent  be  lowly. 

To  intellect’s  aristocrats  is  lifted,  ^ 

By  noble  shame  all  that  Is  evil  curbing.’* 

As  to  the  su^ender  of  self  or  property  in  the 

reh^ods  life  in 

leaving  the  world  had  surrendered  his  all  • to  the 
layman  not  so  sacrificing  it  was  left  to  offer  often 

1 Tea^  SBS  xiiL  [1881]  118-188. 

of  Hf?®**  Includes  every  sphere,  terrestrial  or  celestial. 

^ ^ brethren,  ed.  C.  A.  F.  Rhvs  David* 

< ^erred  to  above  (Z>iaZopurt,  I.  178  f.). 

•SaminUta^LlW.  ^ i/ft.p.  167 


and  gladly  of  his  goods  to  these  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  homeless  Iffe.  By  thus  sowing  his  harvest 
in  that  ‘ field  of  supreme  merit,*  he  maintained  the 
high  religious  standard  in  his  community,  and  the 
means  of  hearing  good  doctrine,  and  he  also  lived 
in  faith  of  reaping  a crop  of  happiness  in  both  the 
near  and  the  distant  future.^ 

LiTKRAToax. — The  literary  references  are  given  in  the  article. 
T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Bttddhxst  India,  London,  18US,  pp.  240  f., 
248 1.,  284,  should  also  be  consulted 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SACRIFICE  (Celtic).* — x.  Evidence  of  ancient 
writers. — As  has  already  been  pointed  out  in  art. 
Communion  with  Deity  (Celtic),  statements  are 
mode  by  Cscsar  and  other  writers  of  antiquity 
that  the  Celts  offered  human  sacrifices.  Cmsar* 
says  that  in  Gaul  men  who  were  suffering  from 
serious  illness,  or  who  were  in  the  midst  of  war  or 
any  other  great  danger,  would  sacrifice  or  promise 
to  tocrifice  human  victims,  in  the  belief  that  the 
majesty  of  the  gods  could  be  appeased  only  when 
a hfe  was  given  for  a life.  He  also  refers  to  the 
burning^  of  hum^  sacrifices  enclosed  in  huge 
wicker  images  {simulacra).  In  the  first  instance 
the  victims  chosen  for  such  a fate  were  such 
criminals  as  brigands  and  thieves,  but,  in  default 
of  such  criminals,  innocent  victims  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. Lucan  < speaks  of  human  sacrifices  as  being 
offered  among  the  Gauls  to  the  gods  Hesus,  Tar- 
anis,  and  Teutates;  and  his  statement  is  repeated 
by  Lactantius,  who  says : ‘ Hesum  atque  Teuta- 
tem  liumano  cruore  placabant.’®  Diodorus 
Siculus,®  following  Posidonius,  refers  to  the  quin- 
quennial sacrifice  of  evil-doers  {xaKoOpyovs)  by  im- 
palement. He  further  states  that  captives  taken 
in  battle,  as  well  as  certain  animals  similarly 
captured,  were  by  some  tribes  sacrificed  by  burn- 
ing or  otherwise. 

one  pomm?  Diodorus  speaks  of  a certain  general  as 
raving  racnficed  to  the  gods  the  handsomest  of  the  youths. 
T^itus*  speaks  of  the  Britons  as  thinking  it  right  to  offer  up 
the  blood  of  capUves,  and  PluUrch  ® mentions  the  human 
sacrifices  of  the  Oauls,  which  they  considered,  he  says,  of  all 
sacrifices  the  most  perfect  (re^turdrtfy  Ovcriay).  Atliennus,!® 
too,  refers  to  the  Gaulish  sacrifice  of  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
CMe  of  a defeat.  Ao^rding  to  Pliny.H  the  human  sacrifices  of 
OmI  were  suppressed  by  Tiberius,  but,  according  to  lilela,!*  a 
vesi^e  of  the  ^cient  practice  remained  in  the  cutting  off  of  a 
porUon  of  the  Awh  of  those  condemned  to  death.  The  notes  on 
Lucan  ttUed  Commenta  Luoani  Usener  ’ say  that  Hesus. 
whom  the  commenUtor  identifies  with  Mars,  was  appeased  bv 
tM  banging  of  a man  in  a tree,  until  his  limbs  wasted  awav 
while'  in  another  passage,  he  identifies  Hesus  with  Mercurv 
*>y  merchanu.  With  Mercuf3’ 
identifies  Teutates,  and  states  that  he  was  appeased  by 
head-foremost  Into  a hxll  vat,  and  keeping  him 
P^ition  unUl  he  was  drowmed.  Tamnis  he  Wontifles 
H ^ appeased  with  human 

beings,  TOt  that  he  was  now  oontent  with  cattle.  How  far  the 
from  knowWge  it  is  ImposHible  to 
8^.  Aoco^lng  to  Suetonius,!*  it  was  Olaudius  (not  Tiberius) 
druidism,  after  Augustus  had  pro- 
mbtted  Roman  oitieens  from  taking  any  part  in  its  rites.  In 
^uttmas  we  are  told  that  the  Gauls  under  Combutis*  and 

population  of  Callieas, 
and  then  drank  the  blood  and  tasted  theflesh  of  the  slain  A 

EJSISr*  fE!”  speaks  of  the  Celts  os  cspecioUv 

their  first  prisoner  of  war ; fonh 
»o«ording  to  him,  was  that  of  hLigIne 
^^®*’  him  nmid  thorns,  or  putting 

him  to  death  m some  other  horSble  fashion.  putting 

atonement  as  explanations  of 
evidence  of 
useless  to  deny  that 
the  Celts  offered  up  human  victims  ; ami  certainly, 
ti«^e  of  Po.sidonius.  wfio 
^ *^^®^  authority  of  Strabo  and  Diodorus, 

the  human  sacrifices  that  were  offered,  whethe^ 

8 nl*’  P-  87.  cr.  p.  123 ff. 

(Oeltfc)  0«LT8  and  CoMMmnox  with  Dsiti 


* Ann.  xiv.  80. 
I®  IL  61. 
WiiL2.18. 

I*x.  22. 


1?  18,  p.  ih  B 

u ny  XXX.  4. 

I*  Ciaucl.  26. 

“ De  BtlL  Goth.  il.  15 
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quinquennially  or  otherwise,  seem  distinotly  to  have 
had  a religious  sanction,  and  to  have  then  been 
re^rded  as  piacular.  It  is,  however,  worth  con- 
sidering whether  the  practice  of  ridding  society  of 
.superfluous  members  may  not  have  Men,  in  its 
origin,  independent  of  religious  considerations, 
and  based  rather  upon  the  co-operation  of  instincts 
of  antipathy  to  the  unfit  with  a state  of  economic 
pressure.  The  religious  sanction  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  practice  may  well  be  later  than  the 
practice  itself,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
religious  and  ethical  development  helped  to  miti- 
gate the  custom  and  to  lead  to  the  suostitution  of 
animal  for  human  victima  It  is  clear  from  the 
testimony  of  ancient  >vriter8  that  the  Celts  of 
antiquity  were  characterized  by  two  well-marked 
traits  : (1)  a remarkable  indiflerence  to  human  life 
in  themselves  and  in  others,  and  (2)  an  intense 
and  scrupulous  regard  for  religious  observance.^ 
With  their  indiflerence  to  life  was  closely  con- 
nected their  belief  in  its  duration  after  death. 
Under  the  conditions  of  Celtic  life,  children  must 
have  grown  up  %vith  a most  vivid  sense  of  the 
uncertainty  of  existence.  Fathers,  according  to 
Csesar,*  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  their 
own  wives  and  diildren,  and  the  practice  of  sons 
not  appearing  in  their  father’s  presence  ® until  they 
reached  manhood  may  have  originated  in  a judi- 
cious concealment  by  the  mothers  of  the  boys  from 
the  sight  of  their  fathers,  lest  the  head  of  the 
household  should  decide  to  reduce  the  number  of 
his  children.  In  battle,  too,  it  was  considered 
improper  for  the  attendants  of  a chieftain  to  sur- 
vive him,  and  the  institution  of  the  soldurii^ 
probably  constitutes,  on  the  highest  plane  in  the 
Celtic  community,  a practice  of  non-survival  on 
the  part  of  dependents  which  was  originally 
doubtless  more  compulsory  than  voluntary.  The 
wanderings  of  the  Celts  in  antiquity  speak  of 
mtense  economic  pressure  ; and,  in  times  of  famine, 
or  in  districts  wnere  the  supply  of  food  was  in- 
adequate, it  is  in  the  highest  aegree  probable  that 
the  stronger  elements  in  the  community  would  not 
hesitate  to  eliminate  the  weaker  or  those  whose 
continued  existence  increased  rather  than  lessened 
the  burden  of  the  community.  It  was  probably  this 
economic  pressure,  combined  with  the  idea  that 
the  dead  liad  the  same  wants  as  the  living,  that 
caused  the  wives  and  servants  of  a dead  man  to 
accept  death  voluntarily  on  his  decease,  or  the 
attendants  of  a king  to  be  willing  not  to  survive 
him.  When  brought  face  to  face  with  sheer  neces- 
rity  and  econoimc  conditions  which  threaten 
society  with  extinction,  human  nature,  in  its  crude 
state,  is  capable  of  great  harshness  in  order  to 
ensure  its  own  preservation  ; and  the  human  sacri- 
fices of  the  Celts,  as  well  as  of  other  races,  prob 
ably  owe  their  origin  to  economic  rather  than 
relimous  ideas.  The  strain  of  living  had  probably 
mu5i  to  do  with  the  proverbial  ferocity  of  the 
ancient  Celts.  In  normal  times  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  better  placed  Celts  came,  by  adjust- 
ment to  their  environment,  to  ^ relieved  from  the 
continuous  necessity  of  weeding  out  the  com- 

1 Ab  shown  by  the  statement  of  Diodorus  (v.  27)  that,  In  spite 
of  the  fondness  of  the  Celts  for  money,  gold  could  be  left  un- 
guarded among  the  Inland  Celts  in  temples  and  on  consecrated 
ground  without  the  slightest  risk  of  its  being  touched.  Csoear 
(vL  16)  bears  witness  to  the  intense  hold  which  religious 
scruple  had  upon  the  Celts,  and  the  allusions  to  the  practice  of 
consulting  soothsayers  and  others  as  to  the  future,  even  in 
early  Christian  centuries,  show  the  strength  of  their  old 
beliefs.  See  A.  Holder.  AUmU.  Sprach»chalz,  Leipzig,  1891- 
1918,  #.t>.  ‘ Oaragus.* 

a vl.  19.  • /b.  Ti.  18- 

* Mentioned  in  Nicolaus  Damasc.  Hist.  frag.  86,  p.  79  D,  in 
Athenasus,  vL  64,  p.  249  A-B.  Here  they  are  called  <riAo6oupot, 
and  an  instance  is  given  of  600  men  who,  in  return  for  the 
privilege  of  ruling  with  their  king  and  wearing  the  same 
raiment,  vowed  to  die  with  him,  wnether  be  fell  in  battle  or 
was  carried  off  bv  disease,  and  no  one  was  known  to  have 
liroken  the  vow.  (insar  Oii-  22)  calls  them  toldurii. 


munity ; but  times  of  abnormal  stress  would  arise, 
and  recourse  would  be  had  to  the  ancient  practice 
of  eliminating  the  unfit,  and  its  employment  would 
>robably  now  take  a double  form.  On  the  one 
land,  it  might  be  adopted  as  a measure  partly 
of  economic,  partly  of  relimous,  neceMity  m the 
actual  period  of  exceptional  stress,  or  it  might  be 
adoptea  in  anticipation  of  a threatened  calamity. 
Its  character  as  a solemn  and  deliberate  act  of  the 
whole  community,  in  relation  to  events  which  were 
beyond  man’s  control,  would  ensure  its  interpreta- 
tion in  current  religious  terms.  In  course  or  time 
some  effort  would  oe  made  to  bring  the  pnwtice 
into  relation  also  to  the  needs  of  primitive  juris- 
prudence, and,  as  Csesar^  states  was  the  case  in 
Gaul,  the  victims  offered  would,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  those  who  deserved  punishment  for  their  con- 
duct. As  in  all  ancient  customs,  there  would  be  a 
tendency  to  continue  human  sacrifice,  especially 
when  the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  appeasing  angered 

fods  and  of  restoring  communion  with  tliem  had 
ecome  firmly  implanted  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
munity ; but  the  relief  of  economic  pressure, 
tl^ough  the  improvement  of  tillage  and  the  like, 
would  in  most  cases  tend  to  humaner  practices. 
There  would  ensue,  6.g. , a reduction  in  the  number 
of  victims,  and  a substitution  for  human  victims  of 
animals,  while  the  sacrifice  would  tend  to  change 
its  character,  from  being  viewed  as  an  act  of 
expiation  or  atonement  to  becoming  mainly  a 
remedial  or  medicinal  rite.  Thus,  a practice  which 
originally  arose  in  the  main  from  a real  or  sup- 
posed economic  necessity  might,  at  different 
stages  in  its  history,  receive  a different  interpreta- 
tion. The  interpretation  need  not  necessarily 
religious,  but  at  a certain  stage  the  practice  in 
question  and  the  domain  of  religious  thought  would 
be  so  closely  connected  that  a practice  of  remote 
and  non-religious  origin  would  receive  a religious 
interpretation,  just  as  at  a still  later  stage  its 
interpretation  as  a charm  might  be  purely  remedial 
or  medicinal. 

The  idea  that  the  gods  were  specially  in  need  of 
human  victims  before  they  could  be  appeas^ 
could  have  arisen  only  in  the  days  of  a belief  in 
humanized  deities,  wnile  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  names  of  Celtic  deities  that  they 
were  originally  far  from  being  exclusiveljr  or 
mainly  human.  The  practice  of  human  sacrifice 
belongs,  as  its  wide-spread  traces  show,  to  a far 
deeper  layer  of  mankind’s  history  than  the  develop- 
ment of  anthropomorphic  deities ; and  the  conclu- 
sion appears  inevitable  that  the  practice  exmted 
long  before  its  explanation  as  a piacular  sacrifice, 
whether  private  or  public,  especially  pleasing  to 
anthropomorphic  deities,  ooula  have  arisen. 

Among  the  Oslts,  es  smong  other  races,  the  prootioe  in 
question  would  appear  to  have  become  aseocieted  with  oertain 
period  of  the  year  and  with  certain  agricultural  operations. 

association  of  the  form  of  eacrlflcial  death  with  a tree,  or 
with  ^oms,  or  with  wicker-work  Imagee,  appears  to  point  to 
its  connexion  at  an  earlier  epoch  in  its  history  with  some  of 
the  main  events  of  the  agricultural  year.  And  economic  stress 
In  the  cose  of  man,  as  m the  case  of  cattle,  would  be  more 
acutely  felt  at  certain  periods  tham  at  others,  and  might  then 
lead  to  drastic  action.  Oertain  times  of  the  year,  too,  more 
than  others,  would  make  clear  who  were  the  worthless 
members  of  the  community.  Hindrances  to  vegetable  growth 
would  suggest  the  desirability  of  promoting  it  by  a clearance  of 
such  human  elements  as  were  deemed  likely  to  check  it.  The 
Celtic  year  began  in  the  beginning  of  November,  while  its 
second  half  b^n  in  the  beginning  of  May;  and,  as  these 
periods  became  more  and  more  fixed,  the  clearances,  bv  burn- 
ing and  otherwise,  which  took  place  in  them  might  Include 
some  human  elements.  The  Beltane  fires,  which  continued  in 
Scotland  well  into  the  18th  cent.,  clearly  snggest  in  some  ot 
their  features  ^ that  originally  they  indudea  the  burning  of 
human  victims. 

3.  General  survivals  in  folk-custom  and  folk- 
lore.— Through  tliedUigent  researches  of  members 
1 vt  16. 

sSee  (?B3,  pt.  viL,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1918,  L 
146  fl. 
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of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  and  others  into  the  folk- 
lore of  Celtic  countries  various  traces  of  sacrifices 
have  been  discovered  which  bear  the  impress  of 
the  stage  when  such  sacrifices  were  interpreted 
through  conceptions  of  expiation  and  atonement 
and  through  the  closely  allied  conception  of 
purification. 

^ mentions  s tradition  at  St.  John* *8  in  the  Isle  of  Han 
that  witches  were  at  one  time  punished  by  being  set  to  roll 
down  the  steep  side  of  the  mountain  in  spiked  barrels.  He  also 
tells  > of  the  burning  of  a calf  by  a farmer  to  secure  luck  after 
he  had  lost  a number  of  his  cattle.  The  same  author  quotes 
B.  N.  Worth's  Eittory  of  Dvo<mahvr6  (London,  1880)  as  sayinr : 

' Living  animals  hare  been  burnt  alive  In  sacnfice  within 
memory  to  avert  the  loss  of  other  stock.  Ths  burial  of  three 
puppies  “ brandise-wise  **  in  a field  is  supposed  to  rid  It  of 
weeu.'  * He  also  records*  an  account  given  by  an  old  woman 
of  ^e  burning  of  a sheep  in  Andreas  parish  in  the  Isle  of  Man 
on  Old  Mav'^v,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  that  the  narrator 
heard  the  burning  spoken  of,  when  it  occurred,  as  a sacrifice. 
We  are  told  again  e of  a oattle-dealer  in  Ireland  who  was  familiar 
with  the  praotioe  of  driving  cattle  through  fire  or  between  fires 
on  May-day.  Oormao  is  quoted*  as  explaining  that  'Belltaine 
niay-day)  was  so  called  from  the  ** lucky  fire"  or  the  “two 
fires"  wuloh  the  dr^ds  of  Brin  used  to  make  on  that  day  with 
great  incantations.*  It  is  significant  that  Oormao  makes  no 
reference  to  saorifioe  either  of  sheep  or  of  human  beinga.  In 
the  old  Welsh  poem  called  the  (?odod£n  there  is  a reference  to 
the  lowering  of  a sacrifloe  upon  a bonfire,  * Aberth  am  goelcerth 
a discynnyn.’ f In  FL  vL  (ISOfil  16*  an  account  is  given  by 
John  Abercrombv  (on  the  autboril^  of  a MS  by  Malcolm 
MacPhail,  formerly  schoolmaster  in  Lewis  and  afterwards  Free 
Oboroh  minister  in  Argyllshire)  of  the  practice  of  * sacrifice  to 
procure  good  fishing.’  This  practice  of  sacrifloing  a sheep  or 
goat  at  the  commencement  of  the  herring-fishing  season  was 
employed  on  the  west  side  of  Lewis.  The  oldest  fisherman  in 
the  district  was  selected  to  perform  ths  ceremony  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  sea,  *to  that  any  of  the  blood  that  might  be  spilt 
would  fall  into  the  water.'  The  blood  of  the  animal  was 
ooUected  with  scrupulous  care  in  a boat’s  bailer.  When  the 
blood  bad  ceased  to  flow,  the  old  fisherman  waded  into  the 
water  and  poured  it  out  to  the  ruler  of  the  deep.  The  body  of 
the  viotim  was  out  up  Into  portions  sufficient  to  give  one  to 
each  of  the  paupers  of  the  district.  This  ceremony  appears  to 
have  been  performed  once  with  due  solemnity  wi&in  the  last 
ninety  veara  There  is  an  account  (p.  165)  from  the  same 
MacPhail  MS  of  an  invocation  and  offering  to  Shoni  (or  Sonidh) 
for  sea-ware  (i.e.  sea-weed),  with  whioh  it  was  the  custom  to 
manure  the  fields.  The  offering  on  this  occasion  took  the  form, 
not  of  the  sacrifice  of  a living  creature,  but  of  a libation  of  malt 
liquor.  There  ia  also  a description  of  this  practice  by  M. 
Martin.*  In  FL  vL  167*  there  is  an  account  of  the  sacrifloe  of 
a black  cook  to  cure  epilepsv.  The  black  cook  had  to  be  one 
batched  in  March,  andf  was  ' buried  alive,  with  clippli^  of  the 
patient's  hair  and  nall^at  the  very  spot  where  the  sufferer  had 
bad  his  first  attaok.'  The  same  article  contains  an  account  of 
the  saorifioe  of  a black  cock  on  account  of  disease  in  cattle. 
About  ninety  years  ago,  according  to  the  same  article,  a black 
sheep  was  flayed  alive,  and  the  skin,  while  still  warm,  was 
plaoM  over  the  diseased  limbs  of  a person  suffering  from 
rheumatism,  with  a view  to  their  cure.  About  the  same  period, 
too,l*  it  was  the  practice,  on  the  first  night  when  cattle  were 
brought  home  and  housed  for  the  winter,  to  oarryflre  around 
them  three  times  in  the  direction  of  the  sun.  Aether  this 
was  a vestige  of  any  sacrificial  practice  it  is  difficult  to  say.  In 
FL  li.  (1801]  20  there  is  an  account  of  a vestige  of  sacrifloe  at 
Whitsuntide  in  the  parish  of  King’s  Telgnton,  Devonshire, 
where  a lamb  was  killed  and  roasted  whole  in  the  middle  of  the 
village,  for  the  purpose,  it  is  said,  of  obtaining  water.  The 
lamb  was  decorated  witn  garlands,  and  the  roasted  flesh  was 
given  to  the  poor.  The  same  article  speaks  of  the  similar 
roasting  of  a wnole  ram  lamb  at  Heine,  on  one  of  the  spurs  of 
Dartmoor,  in  a fleid  colled  * the  Ploy  Field,’  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a menhir  6 or  7 ft.  high.  In  PL  Iv.  [180^  498 If.,  in  a 
valuable  article  on  the  sanctuary  of  Mourie,  there  is  a quotation 
from  the  records  of  the  Presbytery  of  i^gwall  for  6th  8ept. 
1666,  referring  to  the  * abhominable  and  heatheniihe  practices  ’ 
of  the  people  of  ' Appilcross,*  who  used  to  sacrifloe  bulls  at  a 
certain  time  on  26th  August.  It  was  decided  * that  quhosoever 
sail  be  found  to  oom^t  such  abhomUiations,  espedallie 
Sacrifices  of  any  kynd,  or  at  any  tyme,  sail  publlokly  appear 
and  be  rebuked.  There  la  a similar  reference  In  another  minute 
of  9th  8ept.  1666  to  ’the  sacrificing  of  beasts*  at  Gteirloch  aa 
well  as  to  the  * pouring  of  milk  upon  hills  as  oblationes.’  In  FL 
X.  [1899]  118  there  is  an  account  by  Leland  L.  Ihmoan  of  the 
eurvival  in  Ireland  of  the  sacrifice  at  the  building  of  a hovise  at 
Kiltubbrid,  Oo.  Leitrim.  When  tiie  ground  for  the  house  had 
been  measured  out,  e sod  was  turned  at  each  of  the  four  corners. 


1 C4ltio  Folklor*  : Wel$h  and  Manx,  Oxford,  1901,  i.  298. 

* !.  806.  » L 889.  * L 807. 

•1-  809.  * L 810. 

T T.  Stephens,  The  Oododin  qf  Anevurin  Otoowdrydd,  London 
1881,  pp.  124-126. 

qf  the  WetUm  letande  qfSeoUand,  Londoi 
lOT^jWg^ted  in  Pinkerton's  Voyage*  and  Travel*,  do.  180f 

^ Of.  also  FL  xlv.  119081  870  1*  FL  vL  170. 


The  four  sods  would  be  left  for  two  or  three  nights  to  see  if  the 
house  were  on  a fairy  * walk,’  in  which  case  they  would  surely 
be  found  replaced,  and  another  site  would  have  to  be  found. 
If  nothing  occurred,  a hen  or  some  small  animal  would  be  killed, 
and  the  blood  allowed  to  drip  into  the  four  holes,  after  which 
the  building  of  the  house  might  proceed.  According  to  N.  W. 
Thomas, 1 there  was  a custom  in  Wales  at  the  end  of  the  18th 
oent.3  of  throwing  a viotim  down  a precipice,  whenever  a 
murrain  broke  out  among  the  cattle. 

Frazer*  refers  to  the  practice  of  burning,  at  Leeneven  In 
Lower  Brittany  on  Ash  Wednesday,  a straw  man  covered  with 
rags,  after  he  had  been  promenoaed  round  the  town.  This 
practice  is  strikingly  similar  to  that  at  Massilia  (whether  Greek 
or  C^tio)  mentioned  by  Servios  (see  art.  Oommuwxok  with  Dbity 
[Oeltic],  3).  With  this  custom  Frazer  compares  the  English 

groctice  of  burning  Jack  o’  Lent.  In  OB^,  pi.  v..  Spirit*  of  ^e 
om  and  qf  the  Wild,  London,  1912,  fl.  3^f.,  there  is  a refer- 
ence to  an  anoient  rite  of  sacrifloe  that  occurred  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland  and  in  St.  Hilda,  described  by  John  Ramsay,  laird 
of  Oohtertyre.*  Here,  however,  there  may  be  rather  a vestige 
of  totemistlo  communion,  as  in  the  passage  quoted  in  O.  Elton, 
Origin*  of  JBnglUh  History*,  London,  1890,  p.  411.  In  the  case 
of  the  later  vestiges  of  sskmfloe  the  interpretation  given  when 
the  sacrifice  ia  medicinal  is  that  of  transference  of  the  evil  from 
the  sufferer  to  another  living  creature.  In  GB*,  pt.  vL,  The 
Scapegoat,  London.  1918,  p.  62,  there  is  an  interesting  account 
of  a practice,  once  in  existence  in  the  village  of  Llandcgla  in 
Denbighshire,  where  a fowl  of  the  same  sex  as  the  sufferer  was 
used  to  heal  the  foiling  sicknees,  by  having  the  disease  trans- 
ferred to  it.  As  late  as  1866*  the  old  parish  clerk  of  Llandegla 
remembered  the  practice. 

4.  Survivals  at  bon5res. — Perhaps  the  clearest 
traces  of  sacrifices,  which  were  doubtless  at  one 
time  represented  as  piacular,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  case  of  the  Beltane  fires  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  of  the  bonfires  of  other  Celtic  countries.  The 
fullest  description  of  the  Scottish  bonfires  is  that 

S*ven  by  Bainsay  of  Ochtertyre,  the  patron  of 
urns  and  the  friend  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  A 
selection  of  his  voluminous  MSS  has  been  published 
in  Scotland  and  Scotsmen  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
In  (rjB*,  pt.  vii.j  Bolder  the  Beautiful,  i.  147  If., 
there  are  quotations  from  this  worK  that  give  an 
excellent  account  of  the  Beltane  fires,  which  appear 
to  have  marked  the  commencement  of  the  second 
half  of  the  Celtic  year  in  the  beginning  of  May. 
There  are  traces  in  these  of  the  ceremony  of  choos- 
ing a victim  on  behalf  of  the  community,  and  also 
of  the  ceremony  of  burning  human  and  animal 
yictims  for  the  public  benefit.  The  choosing  of  a 
victim  was  probably  the  original  object  of  the 
Beltane  cake,  whioh  was  divided  into  a number  of 
pieces  and  distributed  among  the  company.  There 
was,  however,  one  particular  piece  the  obtaining 
of  which  gave  the  person  to  whose  lot  it  fell  the 
name  of  caUleach  heal-tine,  *the  Beltane  carZine,' 
a term  of  great  reproach  (L  148).  When  this 
person  was  known,  part  of  the  company  took  hold 
of  him  and  pretended  to  put  him  into  the  fire,  but, 
through  the  interposition  of  the  majority,  he  was 
rescued.  In  some  places  the  person  in  question 
was  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  ana  there  was  then  a 
pretence  of  quartering  him.  Afterwards  the  per- 
son 80  treated  was  pelted  with  egg-shells,  and  bore 
his  opprobrious  name  for  a whole  year,  during 
which  time  it  was  the  custom  to  regard  him  as  no 
longer  living.  In  the  parish  of  Callander  the 
Beltane  customs  were  in  vc^e  towards  the  end  of 
the  18th  century  (L  150).  There,  again,  a portion 
of  the  cake  was  marked  out  from  the  rest,  being 
blackened  with  charcoal.  The  person  who  drew  it 
wag  regarded  as  the  devoted  person,  and  had  to 
leap  three  times  through  the  flames.® 

In  some  countries,  os  in  Brittany,  the  chief  bonfires  were  lit 
at  the  summer  solstioe,  and  somewhat  similar  customs  prevailed 
there ; e.g.,  in  Upper  Brittany  people  leap  over  the  glowing 


™ 8c»I>«-ao4t  in  European  Folklore.’ 
* Mentioned  by  W.  Owen  [Pughe],  Heroic  Stegie*  of  lAytoarch^ 
Her^  London,  1792,  p.  mi.  » 

» OB«,  pt.  lii..  The  Dying  God,  London,  1911,  p.  229f. 

Alt  ScoUmm  in  the  JBighUenth  Century,  ed.  A 

A^rdyce,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1888,  IL  438  ff. 

« Obiervation*  on  Fojndar  Antiq%ntieS»,  ed.  W.  O. 

Hozlitt,  London,  1870,  IL  876.  ^ 

« James  Bohertson  (parish  minister  of  Callander).  In  Johx 
#r*  Account  of  Scotland  Edinburgh,  1791-9^ 
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ambers  of  the  bonflree.1  *In  m&ny  parishes  of  Brittany  the 
priest  used  to  in  procession  with  the  crudflx  and  kindle  the 
bonfire  with  his  own  hands;  and  farmers  were  wont  to  drive 
their  flocks  and  herds  through  the  fire,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  sickness  till  midsummer  of  the  following  year/> 
There  is  a reference  ^ to  bonfires  in  Ireland  in  1782,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  people  danced  round  the  fires,  and,  at  the  close, 
went  through  the  fire,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with 
reli^ous  solemnity.  In  FLH  iv.  [1881]  97  there  is  a statement 
by  Q.  H.  Kinahan  that,  in  Munster  and  Oonnaught,  it  is  s^d 
that  a bone  must  always  be  burnt  in  the  fire. 

There  are  also  some  traces  of  sacrifice  in  the  case 
of  the  Hallowe’en  (31st  Oct.)  bonfires  of  Scotland, 
which  were  most  common  in  the  Perthshire  High- 
lands. The  Hallowe’en  fires  are  described  oy 
Ramsay. 

James  Robertson  o speaks  of  the  practice  of  carefully  collect- 
ing the  ashes  into  the  form  of  a drde,  and  putting  in  a stone, 

* near  the  circumference,  for  every  person  of  the  several  families 
interested  in  the  bonfire.  Next  morning,  if  any  of  these  stones 
was  found  to  be  displaced  or  injured,  the  people  made  sure 
that  the  person  represented  by  it  was/sy  or  devoted,  and  that 
he  could  not  live  twelve  months  from  that  day. ’ Frazer  • states 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  Hallowe'en  fires  in  some  districts  of  the 
north>east  of  Scotland,  such  as  Buchan,  each  of  the  youths 
present  at  the  bonfire  would  lay  himself  on  the  ground  as  near 
to  the  fire  as  he  could  without  being  burnt,  and.  while  so  lying, 
would  allow  the  smoke  to  roll  over  him.  The  others  ran 
through  the  smoke  and  leapt  over  their  prostrate  companion. 
According  to  a MS  of  the  traveller  Thomas  Pennant,?  it  was  the 
custom  in  N.  Wales  for  each  person  present  at  the  Goel  Oerth, 
or  bonfire  kindled  on  All  Saints'  Eve,  to  throw  a marked  white 
stone  into  the  fire  and  for  these  stones  to  be  examined  next 
morning.  If  any  person's  stone  was  missing,  he  was  reimrded 
as  doomed  to  die  before  he  saw  another  All  Saints'  Eve.  Rb^  ^ 
refers  to  the  Welsh  superstition  which  held  that  the  Hxcch  adu 
gota  ('  the  short  black  sow')  would  take  the  man  who  was  hind- 
most of  those  who  ran  away  after  throwing  their  stones  into 
the  fire. 

5.  Sacrifice  and  substitution. — In  view  of  the 
foregoing  accounts  it  appears  probable  that,  in 
Celtic  as  in  other  countries,  ideas  of  expiation  and 
atonement  once  played  their  part  in  religious 
thought,  but  certain  of  the  harsher  practices  of 
the  Celts,  such  as  human  sacrifices,  probably  did 
nob  originate  from  these  ideas,  but  were  older  and 
came  to  be  interpreted  through  them,  and  it  may 
well  be  that  the  ideas  of  expiation  and  atonement 
were  helpful  in  diminishing  the  number  of  victims, 
and  in  gradually  changing  their  cliaracter,  through 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  substitution  of 
one  type  of  victim  for  another.  The  real  motive 
for  the  human  sacrifices  was  probably,  in  the  main, 
real  or  supposed  economic  pressure,  and  there  are 
some  traces  in  folk-lore  of  such  a practice  as  the 
dispatch  of  an  aged  parent  by  his  able-bodied  son. 

Ct.  art.  by  O.  L.  Oomme,  in  FL  L [1880]  197  ff.,  oontainli^ 
the  outline  of  *A  Highland  Folk-tale,'  collected  by  J.  F. 
Campbell,  after  the  publication  of  his  Popular  TaUt  of  the 
Weot  Highland*  (Edinburgh,  1862).  John  Aubrey  also  refers  to 
an  English  * countrie-etory  ^ of  * the  holv  mawle,  which  (they 
fancy)  nung  behind  the  church  dore,  which,  when  the  father 
wae  seaventie,  the  sonne  might  fetch  to  knock  his  father  in  the 
head,  as  efloete,  a of  no  more  nse.'* 

It  may  well  be,  too,  that  the  human  clet^nces 
from  which  human  sacrifices  may  have  originated 
were  not  at  first  regular  institutions,  but,  like 
wars,  arose  when  necessity  seemed  to  require. 
Among  the  ancient  Celts  and  races  similarly  situ- 
ated the  risk  of  a death  by  violence,  whether  in 
war  or  otherwise,  was  prooably  viewed  with  as 
little  normal  perturbation  as  the  risk  of  death 
through  illness,  and  the  possibility  of  having  to 
die  when  an  occasion  for  human  sacrifice  arose  was 
accepted  as  a matter  of  coarse.  All  the  writers  of 
antiquity  who  speak  of  the  Celts  refer  to  their 
romarkaole  fearlessness  and  indifference  to  death. 
Much  of  the  ferocity  which  ancient  writers  attri- 
bute to  them  was  probably  also  due  to  the  high 
IP.  Sibillot,  CouturjUM  populatro*  do  la  Haut&^JSretagnet 
Paris,  1886,  pp.  192-196. 

» GR3,  Baldor  ths  SeavAiful,  L 1841.  » 16.  !.  202, 

4 ii.  437ff.  * In  StatUt.  Aoc.  of  Sootiand^  xL  621  ff. 

4 pt.  vii.,  Balder  the  Beautiful^  L 283. 

7 Quoted  by  Brand,  L 889  ff. 

B Ceitie  Heathendom^y  London  and  Edinburgh,  1896,  p.  676  ff . 
> Bemainet  qf  OentHieme  and  Judaieme,  1686-67 , London, 
1881,  p.  19. 


tension  produced  by  the  strain  of  living  and  by 
preoccupation  with  the  constant  problem  of  pro- 
curing food  for  their  vigorous  and  prolific  com- 
munities. 

See  also  artt.  Communion  with  Deity  (Celtic), 
4,  Celts,  xiii.  2,  and  Sin -eating. 

LrrBiuTURB.~This  has  been  sufficiently  indicated  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  E.  ANWYL. 


6.  Human  sacrifice  among  the  Irish  Celts. — The 
existence  of  human  sacrifice  among  the  Irish  Celts 
has  been  denied  by  E.  O’Cur^  ana  P.  W.  Joyce.^ 
But,  as  O’Curry’s  editor,  W.  K.  Sullivan,  says — 
*As  the  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Slavonians  practised  human 
sacrifice,  it  is  very  improbable  that  the  Irish  bad  not  a custom 
which  seema  to  have  been  universal  among  all  the  other 
European  branches  of  the  Aryans.' 4 

The  practice  certainly  existed  amon^  the  British 
Celts  do^vn  to  A.D.  77,*  and  among  the  Gauls,  the 
latter  of  whom  were  rather  more  civilized  than 
the  Goidels  of  Ireland.  Hence  there  seems  no 

food  reason  for  this  denial,  especially  as  the  evi- 
ence  of  certain  passages  in  the  Irish  MSS  points 
to  it.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  pagan  rites 
are  apt  to  be  glossed  over  by  the  Christian  scribes 
who  banded  down  or  recomposed  the  tales  and 
myths  of  an  earlier  age.  In  the  cult  of  Cromm 
Cruaich  the  Irish  are  said  to  have  given  a third  of 
their  healthy  issue  for  the  milk  and  com  which 
they  asked  of  the  god.*  The  Dind^enchas  also 
says  that  *the  firstlings  of  every  issue  and  the 
chief  scions  of  every  clan*  were  offered  to  this 
god.*  Joyce  compares  the  Dindsenchas  notice  of 
the  custom  with  the  mythical  tales  contained  in 
it,  and  says  that  the  one  is  as  incredible  as  the 
other,  forgetting  that  the  myths  were  credible  to 
the  pagan  Irish.  The  archaic  evidences  of  ritual 
in  the  IHndienchas  may  certainly  be  regarded  as 
credible.  An  exaggerated  memory  of  human 
sacrifice  either  among  the  Celts  or  among  a pre- 
Celtic  people  in  Ireland  is  found  in  the  mythico- 
hiatoric  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  land.  To 
the  Fomorians — a group  of  ^ds  who  may  have 
been  evil  divinities  of  the  Celts,  or  perhaps  the 
gods  of  the  aborigines  regarded  by  the  incoming 
Celts  as  hostile  to  themselves — the  Nemedians  are 
said  to  have  g^ven  in  tribute  two-thirds  of  their 
children  bom  throughout  the  year  and  two-thirds 
of  the  year’s  supply  of  milk  and  com.®  The 
Fomorians  are  here  regarded  as  an  actual  race ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  were  super- 
natural beings,  and  that  tribute  here  means  sacri- 
fice, exaggerated  though  it  may  be.  St.  Patrick 
is  said  to  have  preached  against  *the  slaying  of 
milch  cows  and  yoke  oxen  and  the  burning  of  the 
first-born  progeny  * at  the  fair  of  Taillte.’  ‘ First- 
born progeny  * may  here  refer  to  children. 

Human  sacrifices  to  remove  plague — the  equiva- 
lent of  the  Gaulish  sacrifice  for  health  mentioned 
W Csesar  — are  mentioned  in  the  metrical 
DincUenchMS. 

* During  th«  Trana  of  TaiUte,  at  sunrlM 
I twice  invoked  Mao  Ero 
The  three  plagues  to  remove 
From  Erin,  thoug-h  It  be  a woman's  command. 

Thsir  hoetagsa  were  brought  out ; 

Ths  drowning  of  ths  bonds  of  the  violated  treaties. 
Immolating  we  son  of  Aedh  Slans 
To  khic  Ero — ^it  was  not  a cause  of  shame.'  4 


Through  the  obscurity  of  these  lines  may  be  ois- 
cerned  a memory  of  saorlfice,  the  offering  of 


1 EL  CVOurry,  Mannere  and  Ouetome  tf  the  Ancient  Irieh^ 
London,  1878,  IL  222 ; P.  W.  Jojne,  Social  Eistorg  ofAndenl 
Ireland,  do.  1903,  voL  L oh.  ix. 

4 COurry,  L,  Introd.  p.  ocoxxxill. 

8 Pliny,  eE  XXX.  4. 18 ; of.  Dio  Cass.  IxU.  6;  Taa  Ann.  xiv. 


4 Book  of  Leineter,  p.  ilSb. 

4 Rennee  BindUnehae,  text  and  tr.  by  W.  Stokes,  RCel,  xvL 

^4  J^ock  of  Leineter,  p.  7a.  ? (yOarry  L p.  dcxH. 

4 lb.  L p.  dcxl,  IL  m. 
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hosta^  and  of  a captive  prince  to  dispel  blight 
and  aisease.  Myth  also  refers  to  the  necessary 
offering  of  the  son  of  a sinless  couple  and  the 
sprinknng  of  his  blood  on  the  doorposts  and  over 
tne  land  of  Tara  during  a time  of  blight,  caused 
by  the  marriage  of  Conn,  king  of  £rin,  to  fiecuma, 
a goddess  banished  from  the  gods*  land  because 
of  her  sin  with  the  son  of  the  god  Manannan. 
The  son  of  the  sinless  couple  was  the  son  of 
a queen  of  the  divine  land.  But,  when  he  was 
about  to  be  slain,  his  mother  appeared  with  a 
cow  and  recommended  that  it  should  be  slain  in 
his  stead. ^ The  memory  of  human  s^rifice  and  of 
its  commutation  for  an  animal  oSermg  m obvious 
here,  in  spite  of  its  being  enshrined  in  this  curious 
mythical  story. 

Traditions  of  the  human  foundation  sacrifice* 
are  also  found  among  both  the  Irish  and  the  British 
Celts.  In  one  case  the  legend  has  become  attached 
to  the  account  of  the  founding  of  the  monastery 
of  Iona,  but  must  first  have  been  told  in  some 
other  connexion. 


St.  Oolumba  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  monks : * It  is 

good  for  iu  that  oar  roots  should  to  under  the  earth  here  ; it 
I permitted  that  one  of  you  shouJd  go  under  the  clay  of  this 
island  to  hallow  it.*  St.  Oran  agreed  to  do  this,  and  the  church 
was  built  over  the  rn^ve.  As  a reward  he  went  straight  to 
heaven.’  Perhaps  the  story  was  connected  with  Oran  because 
he  was  the  first  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  which  still  bears 
his  name.  But  it  is  evident  that  memory  of  the  old  pagan  rite 
suggested  that  it  must  have  been  us^  at  the  founding  of 
CoTumba’s  monastery.  This  is  clear,  because  in  another  version 
a different  reason  is  given  for  Oran’s  death.  He  was  buried 
alive  as  a ludgment  and  through  Oolumba’s  curse  because  after 
a visit  to  the  other  world  he  denied  the  current  beliefs  about 
It.4 


The  ritual  aspect  of  the  foundation  sacrifice  is 
more  evident  in  the  story  of  the  building  of 
Vortigem’s  castle  on  Snowdon,  told  by  Nennius. 
The  boilding  materials  disappeared  as  soon  as  they 
were  hroueht  together.  Vortigem’s  ‘wise  men* 
(probably  &uida)  informed  him  that  he  must  find 
a child  Dom  without  a father  and  put  him  to 
death,  sprinkling  with  his  blood  the  mround  where 
the  castle  was  to  stand.*  The  child  Embreis  or 
Ambrose  escaped  by  showing  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble;  in  Geoftrey’s  History  he  is  Merlin,  of 
Arthurian  fame.  The  foundation  of  the  palace  of 
Emain  Macha  was  also  laid  with  a human  victim, 
as  was  that  of  a stone  fort  mentioned  in  the  Book 
of  Lecan^  under  which  ‘ moaning  hostages  * were 
enclosed.*  Similar  le^nds  are  attached  to  many 
buildinn  all  over  the  Celtic  area. 

For  tne  sacrifice  of  human  victims  at  funerals 
see  art.  Celts,  vol.  iiL  p.  802'*. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

SACRIFICE  (Greek). — x.  Theistic  significance 
of  the  rite. — In  order  to  obtain  a clear  under- 
standing and  definition  of  sacrifice,  in  accordance 
with  its  si^ification  for  the  Hellenic  peoples 
within  the  Hellenic  period,  we  must  interpret  it 
in  the  terms  of  the  word  Ova^la. ; and,  as  this  word 
had  always  a ‘ theistic  * intention,  always  denoting 
a certain  act  perfom\ed  in  relation  to  a certain 
deity  or  semi-divine  personality,  we  must  not  apply 
it  to  those  acts  of  ceremony  or  ritual  which  might 
bear  an  outward  resemblance  to  an  ordinary  act  of 
sacrifice,  but  bore  no  direct  reference  to  any  deity, 
being  uerforraed  solely  as  acta  of  automatic  or 
m^caJ  efficacy.  For  research  into  the  primitive 
origins  of  sacrifice  ^presses  on  ns  the  fact  that 
much  that  on  the  higher  plane  of  religion  is  done 
in  honour  of  the  god  is  performed  on  the  lower 
plane  without  any  such  intention.  This  is  partiou- 

1 ofFwmoy,  p.  89  £.,  ad.  and  tr.  in  jtfriu,  IIL  [1907]  160f. 

* Sae  art.  PouwDATXoif,  voL  vL  p.  118. 

* Adamnan,  Vita  S.  OoZtcm&ca,  ad.  W.  Baavea,  1874,  p.  288. 

tradition  given  In  A.  Oarmichaal,  Carmina 
Oadtlxea.  Edinburgh,  1900,  if.  817. 

’ Neonioa,  BitU  Britonum,  ch.  40. 

GloMari0g,  London.  1882,  p.  xU : 

O Curry,  iL  9. 


larly  the  case  in  what  is  often  loosely  called 
* blood-oflering.*  Finding  clear  evidence  in  a story 
recorded  by  Pausanias  ^ of  the  survival  of  a ritual 
at  Haliartos  in  Bceotia  of  shedding  human  blood 
over  a dry  land  in  order  to  obta.in  water,  we  must 
not  interpret  this  as  a blood -sacrifice  to  the  earth- 
goddess,  though  it  could  easily  have  developed 
mto  that ; but,  accepting  the  simple  account  as  it 
stands,  we  must  regard  it  as  a magical  rite,  dictate<l 
by  the  belief  common  to  so  many  primitive  peoples 
in  the  automatic  magical  efficacy  of  blood.  Again, 
when  the  people  of  Methanaj,  near  Troizen,  carried 
round  their  vineyards  the  dismembered  limbs  of  n 
cock  to  preserve  the  fruit  from  the  baneful  effects 
of  a certain  wind,*  this  act,  as  Pausanias  presents 
it,  may  be  best  called  pre-animistic  magic ; not  a 
word  in  his  account  authorizes  us  to  call  it  a 
sacrifice  to  a wiud-god.  It  may  be  that  later 
Greek  authors  applied  the  term  fiva-ia  to  an  act  of 
ritual  that  originally  had  not,  perhaps  never  came 
to  have,  any  such  religious  cnaracter.  But  tlie 
application  of  the  word  proves  that  the  author 
himself  attached  a theistic  significance  to  the  rite. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  not  every  kind 
of  offering  to  a deity  was  called  a dvcla^  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  mere  dva^Ti^ara,  such 
as  the  dedication  of  a statue,  or  the  spoils  of  war, 
or  a woven  garment.  Only  the  ceremonial  obla- 
tion of  animals,  vegetables,  fruits,  or  liquids — 
blood,  wine,  milk,  water,  honey,  oil — is  normally 
described  as  a dwria.  It  was  not  always  necessary 
that  these  should  be  brought  up  to  or  laid  upon  an 
altar.  A more  primitive  ritual,  belonging  to  a 
less  developed  stage  of  anthropomorphism,  appears 
in  a passage  of  the  Iliad^  describing  the  Trojan 
sacrifice  to  the  river  Skamandros ; not  only  were 
bulls  offered  to  him  in  the  usual  way,  but  horses 
were  thrown  alive  into  the  water  ; and  the  fashion 
survived  in  the  historic  period,  for  we  hear  of 
horses  and  bulls  being  tnrown  into  the  sea  to 
Poseidon,*  of  the  Rhodians  sinking  a four-horsed 
chariot  into  the  waters  for  the  service  of  Helios.* 
That  such  acts  were  regarded  as  ‘ sacrifices  * in  the 
proper  sense  is  proved  by  a ritual  law  preserved  in 
an  inscription  of  Mykonos  ordaining  a sacrifice  of 
a ram  and  lambs  to  the  river-god,  Acheloos,  of 
which  some  are  to  be  ‘ slaughtered  * by  the  altar, 
some  ‘ cast  into  the  river,*  the  same  word  being  used 
for  both  acts.*  Other  ceremonies  therefore  of  the 
same  type — the  oblation  of  barley-cakes  to  Ge,’ 
which  were  thrown  down  into  a chasm  at  Athens, 
the  throwing  down  of  piM  to  Denieter  and  Kore 
into  their  yu^Tupa,  or  unaerground  vaults* — may 
also  be  described  as  $v<rlai. 

But  normally,  and  in  nearly  all  the  public  as 
well  as  the  private  services  of  religion,  the  altar 
was  the  essential  requisite  for  the  sacrifice ; and 
from  the  first  the  word  would  imply  some 
kind  of  altar  or  table  for  holding  the  lire,  if  the 
theory  that  derives  it  from  a root  meaning  ‘to 
smoke  * or  * to  bum  * is  certain.  At  any  rate,  the 
ideas  of  greatest  interest  attaching  to  the  Greek 
sacrifice  will  be  found  to  arise  from  its  association 
with  the  altar,  which  gives  a special  sanctity  to 
the  victim  and  the  participants. 

2.  Communion-feast  theory.— Before  we  con- 
sider the  different  types  of  Greek  sacrifice,  it  is 
^nvenient  to  raise  the  question  whether  they  can 
be  all  interpreted  from  one  single  point  of  view. 
To  explain  sacrifice  in  general  as  a gift  to  the  god 
seemed  to  some  ancient  writers,  and  has  seemed  to 


* Ath«n»ua,  p.  261 D ; Sery,  on  Vew.  Gtora.  L 13. 

® Festus,  9.V.  * October  equaa.' 

« Dittenberger,  Syllage^  616,  86. 

I ^ Theophr.  d4  Plant,  Hist,  ix.  vUi.  7. 


fi  riv  I /w’  Aucopor.  OMJ-Iani,  utst,  ix.  vui.  7. 

® At  Athena  in  toe  Theamophoria  (aexn.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  14  P : 
1,  a^oL  In  Ahstn,  Mus,  xxv.  [1870]  648) ; at  Ponnlaf  (Pane 


Lucian, 

IX.  viiL  U 
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many  moderns,  a satisfactory  account  of  it.  But 
a new  theory  has  been  brought  into  vogue,  chiefly 
through  the  insight  and  researches  of  Robertson 
Smith,^  which  interprets  ancient  sacrifice,  Greek 
as  well  as  Semitic,  as  a communion-feast  with  the 


as  well  as  Oeuill/Jic,  tw  ih  wxuuxuxi4,vu-.»o<i>aw  VTIUJLI 
divinity,  in  whidi  the  god  and  his  people  ‘ become 
of  one  flesh  * by  partalang  in  common  of  the  flesh 
of  the  victim,  the  animal  being  regarded  as  in 
some  degree  divine,  as  having  the  divine  spirit 
incarnate  in  it.  And  that  writer  himself  and  some 
of  his  followers  drew  the  corollary  that,  where  the 
view  of  the  sacrifice  as  a gift  or  mere  bribe  to 
the  god  prevailed,  that  was  a later  degeneracy 
of  religion,  possible  only  when  the  sense  of  com- 
munion had  faded  from  the  ceremony.  This  theory 
needs  much  modification  to  bring  it  into  harmony 
with  modern  knowledge  and  research.  It  was 
disfigured  by  immature  ideas  concerning  totemism ; 
and  modem  anthropology  disproves  that  part  of 
it  which  asserts  the  gift-sacrifice  to  be  invariably 
due  to  a later  degeneracy.  Nevertheless,  it^  re- 
tains its  value  as  a guide  to  our  researches  into 
ancient  sacrifice.  And,  if  we  find  two  types  of 
sacrifice— one  that  may  be  called  the  gift  type, 
one  the  sacramental  or  communion  type — we  need 
not  for  our  present  purpose  discuss  the  question 
whether  the  one  arose  from  the  other ; for  both 
are  certainly  older  than  the  beginnings  of  the 
Hellenic  period. 

It  is  ODvious  that  no  sacramental  character, 
none  of  the  ideas  associated  with  a communion- 
feast,  was  likely  to  attach  to  those  primitive  acts 
of  oblation  mentioned  above,  offered  without  an 
altar— the  throwing  of  the  animal  victim  or  cakes 
into  the  w'ater  or  a chasm  of  the^  earth ; these 
must  have  been  regarded  as  gifts  given  to  pleas^ 
placate,  or  stimulate  the  divine  powers  of  earth 
and  water.  ^ ^ 

3.  Bloodless  offerings.  — Turning  now  to  the 
much  larger  question  of  the  altar-sacrifice,  we  are 
confronted  at  once  with  the  important  distinctmn, 
familiar  to  us  through  the  story  of  Cain  and  Abel, 
between  the  bloodless  offering  and  the  blood^fl'er- 
ing— a distinction  that  runs  all  through  Greek 
ritual.  Upon  certain  altars  a severe  local  law 
might  prevail  that  no  blood  could  Iw  shed,  but  only 
harmless  cereals,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  ‘sober 
liquids  might  be  offered.  The  most  conspicuous 
examples  are  the  so-called  ‘ pure  * altar  of  Apollo 
in  Bdos,*  KaeapSs  specially  connoting  purity  from 
contact  with  blood,  and  the  altar  of  Zeus'TTaroy,* 

‘ the  Highest,*  in  Athens.  As  all  blood-offenngs 
required  fire,  to  convey  the  flesh  of  the  victim  in 
fragrance  to  the  divine  participant,  bloodless 
offerings  might  be  sometimes  called  dxupa  when 
they  consisted  of  fruits  and  liauids  for  which  no 
fire  was  required.  Thus  we  hear  of  Axupa  Upd 
being  prescribed  by  an  immemorial  law  of  ntu^ 
in  the  shrine  of  Athene  at  Lindos;*  nor  does  it 
appear  that  such  offerings  as  cakes,  which  requir^ 
fire  for  the  baking,  needed  an  altar-fire  for  their 
offering,  as  they  were  in  most  cases  merdy  laid  on 
the  altar ; ® yet  a fire  might  be  maintamed,  even 
when  the  offerings  were  Woodless,  for  the  sake  of 
the  incense  thrown  into  it.  , , 

Cereal  and  vegetable  offerings  and  fruits,  as 
vital  elements  of  human  nourishment,  were  natural 
oblations  to  the  deities  of  vegetative  growth  Md 
fertility,  and  most  of  the  Hellemc  divinities 
included  this  among  their  other  functions;  they 
were  natural  therefore  and  common  in  the  cults  01 


Demeter  and  her  daughter,  of  the  Earth-Mother; 
of  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  of  Dionyso^ 
and  are  found  even  in  the  ritual  of  Poseidon  and 
Herakles.  Yet  all  of  these  admitted  and  ^wpted, 
except  in  certain  shrines,  the  blood-offering  as 
well ; therefore,  whatever  philosophers  of  the  later 
period  might  assert  about  the  higher  refinement 
and  spirituality  of  the  bloodless  oblation,  no 
Greek  divinity  aown  to  the  end  of  paganisna  could 
be  regarded  as  championing  any  such  doma. 
The  worship  of  Athene  at  Landos,  for  some  lo<^ 
reason  that  we  cannot  trace,  might  proscribe  the 
animal  victim  ; but  elsewhere  Athene  delighted  m 
it  as  did  Zeus  and  the  ‘ pure*  Apollo.  In  fact  the 
divergences  of  Greek  ritual  in  tnis  respect  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  the  operation  01  any  high 
moral  idea.^  . . 

Such  oblations  were  made  at  various  times 


throughout  the  year  according  to  the  ritual 
, 7 . r u.,.  _ states,  and  in  accordance 


I See  eepeclaUy  hU  Beliffion  pf  the  Semitee^,  London,  1894, 
Laert.  vin.  L 18;  Macrob.  nz.  yi.2;  Clem.  Alex. 


calendars  of  the  vucoiv  ■ 

with  the  religfious  needs  of  early  agrarian  society. 
The  various  festivals  of  Demeter  in  Attica  range 
tliroughout  the  agricultural  year ; and  m 
them  at  least — tne  Haloa,  ^ or  festival  of  ^ke 
threshing-floor — ^we  are  explicitly  informed  that 
the  animal  victim  was  forbidden.  The  noost 
critical  time  was  the  beginning  of  harvest,  when 
all  the  Greek  states,  we  may  affirm  vath  con- 
fidence, offered  dvapx®!*  firstfruits,  of  field 
vintage  to  the  protecting  deities  of  tilth,  orchard, 

and  vmeyard.  ^ ^ .«  • , xr  - 

Are  we  to  regard  this  class  of  sacrificial  offerings 
as  a pure  gift  to  the  divinity  ? Gifts  in  some  sense 
they  certfiSnly  were  ; and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
the  bloodless  ofterings  of  the  altar  were  ever  con- 
sumed  by  the  worshippers  in  the  ordinary  public 
cults  as  a sacramental  meal  or  for  purposes  of 
sacramental  communion  with  the  deity.  If  they 
were  eaten  by  the  people  as  * blessed  bread,  some 
feeling  of  communion  might  have  arisen ; for  we 
may  trace  faint  survivals  of  the  primitive  belief 
that  Demeter  was  incarnate  in  the  com  ; and 
some  of  these  sacrificial  cakes  were  shaped  so  as 
to  bear  the  insignia  of  the  divinity — e.y.,  cakes 
offered  to  Apollo  in  the  form  of  hnre  or  ^w  or 
arrows  * — whereby  the  essence  of  the  divinity 
might  be  attracted  into  them.  But  we  we  fairly 
certain  that  such  offerings  laid  on  the  altar  were 
never  eaten  by  the  worshipper,  though  an  un- 
scrupulous priest  might  surreptitiously  purlom 

^*^0n  the  other  hand,  in  the  ritual  of  the  Greek 
mysteries— Eleusinian.  Samothracian,  and  those 
of  Attis-Kybele— we  have  some  evidence,  inainly 
indeed  doubtful,  that  the  votaries  attamed  ^ a 
sense  of  communion  with  the  divinity  by  ea^g 
holy  bread  or  drinking  some  preparation  from 
cereals,®  and  on  a vase  in  Naples  we  have  probably 
an  actual  representation  of  the  administeation  to 
the  fi6(rrai  Of  the  sacred  cup  containing  the  xwewv, 
or  the  mixture  of  the  barley-meal,  which  the 

foddess  was  believed  to  have  drunk  in  her  sorrow. 

lut  it  does  not  appear  that  the  xuicetiv  had  ever 
been  hallowed  on  the  altar  in  any  form  of  saenfioe, 
or  that  the  communicant  was  ever  penetmw 
with  any  mystic  idea  that  it  contained  the  divme 
substance  of  the  goddess.  r*™!, 

We  must  believe,  then,  that  the  average  Greek 
offered  these  bloodless  oblations  to  Ms  divimties 
as  pure  gifts,  partly  to  secure  their  blessing  aM 
favour  for  the  year  to  come,  pwtly  m a thank- 

1 Occa^OD&Uy  the  character  of  the  dei^  naight 
typiTSlwto,  r.»ird«l  u 5>P«>prl.^  *tL  Mo! 

offering  wm  considered  aoceptaWe  to  Ar^ 
a See  liL  88 1.  yk2S.^fhe 

4 See  the  humoroue  P«Mag«.  Arletoph.  Plvt,  67d-^-  The 
harreet-offeringe  laid  beforette  image  of  Demeter  at  Mykaleeeoe 

remained  freeh  for  a year  (Pane.  xx.  rix.  6).  ^ 

» COS  111.  196,  240  L : * Sacrifldal  Communion  In  Greek 
I Religion,'  In  HJ  ll.  817. 
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oflering  for  the  blessings  of  the  past  year.  Bat  in 
respect  of  the  drapxcd,  of  the  firstfmits  of  the 
harvest  and  vintage,  another  motive,  belonging  to 
a different  order  of  ideas,  may  be  dbcemed  or  sur- 
mised. On  the  day  called  the  Pithoigia,  'the 
opening  of  the  wine-casks* — the  first  day  of  the 
Attic  Anthesteria,  when  the  new  wine  was  ready 
for  drinking — the  citisens  bore  a mixture  of  the 
sweet  wine  to  Dionysos  ‘in  the  marshes’  before 
they  ventured  to  drink  themselves.^  We  may 
regard  this  as  a religious  rite  instituted  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  the  tabu  from  the  new 
vintage ; and,  as  there  is  abundant  evidence  of 
the  belief  that  a religious  sanctity  conserves  and 
fences  round  the  growths  of  the  field  before  they 
are  fit  for  the  use  of  man,  we  may  suppose  that  the 
drapx<^  of  com  had  originally  this  significance. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  of  these  was  the 
dwapxol  sent  from  a part  of  the  Greek  world 

to  the  goddesses  at  E^eusis ; but  a detailed  inscrip- 
tion of  the  5th  cent,  reveals  that  they  came  to  be 
regarded  as  mere  tributes  or  thank-ofierings,  and  a 
certain  residue  of  them  were  sold  in  the  market,  the 
price  being  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  dpadT^para.^ 

4.  Blood-sacrifices  and  the  gift  theory. — The 
blood-sacrifices  have  now  to  be  considered,  and  it 
is  to  these  rather  than  to  those  of  the  former  type 
that  certain  ideas  which  may  be  called  mystic 
will  be  found  to  attach.  Before  considering  any 
general  theory  about  then^  one  must  review  the 
facts.  The  first  question  is  whether  any  general 
principle  is  discoverable  governing  the  choice  of 
animaJs.  The  choice  was  certainly  a wide  one, 
including  all  domesticated  animals,  all  edible  birds, 
even  fish,  and  all  the  wild  beasts  of  the  chase. 
The  domesticated  animals  are  nearly  always  those 
that  form  the  ordinary  food  of  man.  The  only 
exceptions  were  d<^8  occasionally  offered  to 
Hekate,  Ares,  and  Eileithyia,*  horses  offered  to 
Helios  and  Poseidon,*  and  asses  to  Apollo  and  the 
winds;*  we  have  a record  of  the  sacrifice  of  an 
elephant  offered  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies  on  a single 
occasion,  which  excited  so  much  popular  dis- 
approval that  it  was  not  repeated. 

Apart  from  these  few  exceptions,  the  facts  at 
first  sight  seem  to  be  suiSioiently  explained  by  the 
gift  theory,  namely,  that  the  meat-offerings  were 
tributes  paid  to  the  deity  for  favours  recmved  in 
the  past  or  expected  in  the  future,  or  to  deprecate 
his  anger.  And  such  a rite  reveals  the  wors^g  of 
the  primitive  idea  that  the  deity  is  not  of  his  own 
nature  immortal  and  self-existing,  but  is  dependent 
like  mortals  on  continual  nourishment  for  his 
continual  existence— an  idea  plainly  enough  ex- 
pressed in  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and  Veoio  re- 
ugions.  It  18  true  that  in  no  articulate  Greek 
utterance,  nowhere  in  the  earliest  literature,  is 
the  belief  bluntly  proclaimed  that  the  divinity 
would  perish  if  not  fed  by  the  sacrifices,  and  later 
thinkers  scoffed  at  the  view  that  the  gods  needed 
them  in  any  sense.  But  we  cannot  avoid  supposing 
that  such  an  idea,  however  inarticulate,  was  in  the 
background  of  the  popular  religious  consciousness ; 
and,  m spite  of  the  refining  influence  of  more 
cultured  thought,  the  popular  faith  must  have 
long  prevailed  uiat  the  deities  in  some  way  actually 
ate  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  and  always  delighted 
in  it.  Hence  arose  at  some  indeterminate  date 
such  divine  epithets  as  Alytupd-^ot^  ‘goat-eater,’ 
Tavpo^dyof,  'bull-eater,*  of  Hera*  and  Dionysos,’ 
derived  from  the  victims  offered.  Also,  in  a well- 
known  passage  in  the  Iliad,  Zeus  himself  admits 
that  he  owes  great  consideration  to  Hektor 

1 CQSv.  2Ut- 

* pitt«nl)erffer»,  20,  IL  10-12;  aee  The  Year*e  Work  in  CUuti- 
cal  StxidUM,  vSlh,  lioodon,  lOlfi,  p.  Hit. 

» COS  IL  707n.  4 See  above,  fi  i. 

» cm  1688 ; cffariv.  loo ; ife.  Ur-  - - - 

« Paua.  m.  XT.  9. 


return  for  his  many  offerings.^  This  is  the  funda- 
mental view  of  the  gift  theory. 

But,  when  we  look  more  closely  into  the  facts, 
whether  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  victims  or  in 
regard  to  the  actual  forms  of  the  sacrifice  itself, 
the  more  we  find  that  this  theory,  even  if  always 
true  to  some  extent,  is  seriously  inadequate.  If 


the  sacrifice  were  regarded  merely  as  a gift  to 
provide  the  divinity  with  food,  why  should  the 
rule  obtain  on  the  whole  that  the  god  prefers  the 
male  victim,  the  goddess  the  female?*  Why 
should  it  have  been  supposed  that  a maiden  heifer 
should  be  more  acceptable  as  food  to  a maiden 
goddess?*  Why  shoi^d  the  horns  of  the  ox  be 
elaborately  decked  with  gold,  its  neck  in  later 
times  with  wreaths,  and  why  should  tlie  rule  have 
been  general^  insisted  on  tliat  the  victims  .should 
be  xadapd  and  6\6K\7jpa,  pure  and  unblemished?* 
Certainly  the  primitive  mind  applies  certain  ideas 
of  sympathetic  magic  to  the  choice  of  food ; and 
we  can  explain,  in  reference  to  them,  why  a 
pregnant  sow  should  be  offered  to  the  earth- 
goddess  to  stimulate  her  fertility,*  why  entire 
male  victims,  fvopxa.,  should  be  chosen  as  sacrificial 
food  by  specially  virile  divinities  such  as  Ares, 
Poseidon,  the  river-go^,  and  certain  heroes,  and 
why  a cock  should  be  an  appropriate  oflering  to 
the  war-god,  to  quicken  his  fighting  powers.  But 


^ {^oL  Artatopb.  R 


Ran.  860. 


the  aimpfe  food  tlieory,  whether  assisted  or  not  by 
ideas  of  magical  working,  would  not  explain  why 
black  animals  should  be  offered  to  the  dark  powers 
below  the  earth,  called  'chthonian,*  and  to  the 
gods  of  storm,  and  animals  of  bright  hue  to 
celestial  powers,  the  Olympians,  and  the  deities  of 
brightness.®  Such  a choice  would  be  dictated  by 
the  idea  that  there  should  be  some  resemblance  or 
affinity  between  the  animal  of  sacrifice  and  the 
divinity.  And  later  writers  of  classical  antiquity 
were  evidently  aware  of  this  prevalent  feeling; 
we  find  such  pronouncements  as  that  bulls  were 
offered  to  Selene  because  the  horns  of  the  animal 
resemble  the  horns  of  the  moon,^  and  a general 
a^om  that  ‘victims  are  offered  because  of  some 
similitude  to  the  deity.®  The  author  of  this 
phrase  impaira  its  value  by  adding  to  it  the  words 
‘ or  because  of  some  contrariety,*  wnioh  is  explained 
by  his  later  statement,  ‘ victims  are  offered  which 
are  detrimental  to  the  deity  * — ‘ immolantur  quae 
obsunt.**  This  was  doubtless  suggested  by  such 
facts  as  that  the  goat  was  commonly  offered  to 
Dionysos,  and  the  goat  was  injurious  to  vines. 
But  we  are  certain  that  this  view  is  false,  and  that 
it  was  utterly  repugnant  to  ancient  Hellenic 
thought  and  feeling  that  an  sunimal  should  be 
chosen  for  sac^ce  which  was  naturally  detri- 
mental or  hostile  to  the  divinity.  On  the  con- 
trary,, evidence  0^  be  given  establishing  a 
mysterious  ^nnexion  or  sympathy  between  the 
victim  and  the  divine  power  to  whom  it  is  conse- 
crated on  the  altar,  and  it  is  this  that  compels  us, 
in  certain  forms  of  sacrifice,  to  regard  the  gift 
theory  as  Inadequate. 

5.  SaiK^ty  of  the  altar. — It  is  now  necessary  to 
consmer  tho^  forms  for  which  the  earliest  evidence 
is  afforded  by  certain  passages  in  the  Homeric 
poems.  By  ^ combining  some  of  them  we  can 
present  a t3rpical  Homeric  sacrifice,  as  offered  by  a 
tribe  or  a group  of  men 

iJLxxiv.  Slfl. 

Arnobius  (adv.  GenL  viL  19), 
•brines  were  indif- 

Kr?  victim— e.y.,  st  Thsao*  [Roehl, 

pwaUedT*  1882,  no.  879]) ; but  on  th«  whole  it 

» JX  Vi.  276. 

si?  «e»Ptlo° 

® Prott-Ziehen,  L^ee  Sacrce.  2a 

8 Serv.  on  Verg.  Oeorg.  u.  880.  9 Xb.  .tBn.  ill.  18. 
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The  victim,  one  or  many,  was  brought  near  the 
altar  ; holy  water,  barley -stalks  in  a bwket  and  a 
vessel  for  catching  the  olood  were  held  in*  readi- 
ness ; the  sacrificers  purified  themselves  with  the 
holy  water  and  formally  raised  up  in  their  hands 
the  barley-stalks,  whicn  had  been  scmctified  by 
some  preliminary  rite ; then  the  chief  oflBciator-- 
the  king  or  chieftain  or,  more  rarely,  the  priest- 
cut  off  some  of  the  victim’s  hair  and  threw  it  into 
the  fire,  at  the  same  time  or  immediately  after- 
wards uttering  the  prayer  to  the  deity  for  blessing 
or  special  aid.  At  this  point  the  sacnficers  * threw 
forward  the  shredded  oarley  (or  barley -stalks)  ’ ; 
the  victim,  if  a powerful  one  like  an  ox  or  a bull* 
whose  struggles  would  be  embarrassing,  was  smitten 
with  an  axe  in  such  a way  as  to  render  it  im- 
potent ; then,  if  women  were  present,  they  raised 
the  6\o\vy^,  which  was  an  auspicious  appeal  to 
the  deity  by  name  to  grace  the  ritual  with  his  or 
her  presence ; ^ the  animal,  if  the  oblation  was  to 
the  Olympians,  was  lifted  off  the  ground,  its  head 
drawn  back  so  that  its  face  was  turned  to  the  sky, 
and  its  throat  cut ; the  blood  was  probably  caught 
in  the  sacred  vessel,  though  we  cm  not  know  for 
what  purpose ; the  dismembering  of  the  carcass 
began,  the  thighs  were  cut  away  and  wrapped  in 
fat,  and,  with  portions  of  meat  cut  probably  from 
every  part  of  tlie  victim,  were  placed  on  the  altar 
and  roasted,  while  a libation  of  wine  was  poured 
over  them.  While  these  were  roasting  the 
worshippers  ceremonially  partook  of  the  mward 
parte — <rw\dyxya — which  had  been  cooked;  then 
the  other  parts  of  the  victim  were  cut  up  and 
roasted  on  spits  and  provided  a common  feast  for 
the  sacrificers ; the  feast  was  followed  by  a wine- 
drinking, inaugurated  by  a libation  to  the  deities, 
and  in  certain  cases  the  rite  might  close  with 
religious  dance  and  singing.*  There  is  much  here 
that  needs  skilled  interpretation.  Homer  is  not 
an  expounder  of  ritual ; much  of  his  account  is 
stereotyped  and  has  the  quality  of  shorthand. 
One  point  of  importance  is  obvious ; the  victim  is 
not  a mft  to  the  gods  for  their  own  exclusive  use ; 
only  that  portion  of  it  belongs  to  them  which  is 
burnt  on  the  altar ; the  rest  serves  as  a feast  for 
the  people,  in  which  they  may  be  supposed  to  be 
feasting  with  their  divinity;  so  that  the  typical 
Homeric  sacrifice  may  best  be  described,  not  as  a 
tribute  or  bribe,  but  rather  as  a communal  meal  in 
which  the  people  strengthened  their  sense  of  fellow- 
ship with  the  god  or  goddess.  But  is  there  any 
trace  of  the  idea  that  the  victim  is  in  itself  divine  ? 
Nowhere  in  the  Homeric  poems  is  there  any  hint 
of  such  a character  attaching  to  it  before  it  has 
been  brought  into  touch  with  the  altar.  But  we 
may  discern  in  part  of  the  ritual  the  intention  to 
sanctify  the  animal,  to  fill  it  with  the  divine  spirit ; 
and,  as  the  altar  was  the  centre  to  which  the 
divine  spirit  was  attracted,  this  aim  would  be 
effected  by  establishing  a rapport  between  the 
deity  represented  by  the  altar  and  the  victim. 
Such  might  well  have  been  the  intention  of  throwing 
its  hair  into  the  altar-fire  before  the  immolation, 
for  by  a well-known  law  the  sanctification  of  the 
part  means  the  sanctification  of  the  whole.  There 
IS  reason  for  thinking  that  this  was  also  the  inten- 
tion and  use  of  the  o^X^xvreu,  though  careful  con- 
sideration is  needed  before  arriving  at  stny  definite 
view  of  these.  The  acts  expressed  by  o^Xox^’ 
drikovTo  and  o<!Kcoc<frat  Tpo^dXovro  belong  to  the 
initial  part  called  dvdpx^aSou,  which  preceded  the 


the 

Utenture  ia  iXoXvyij  or  its  cognstM  a sorrowful  «y  (tht 
examples  quoted  m Liddell  and  Soott,  t.v.,  are  false):  it  is 
g^neially  joyful,  always  auspicious. 

* The  two  most  complete  paasaffes  from  which  this  descrip- 
tion is  taken  are  XL  L 447-474,  ana  Od.  UL  440-468 : cf.  Od.  iiL 
6,  XL  ix.  22a 


central  act  of  sacrifice  and  of  which  the  purpose 
was  the  sanctification  of  the  victim  and  the  wor- 
shippers. A comparison  of  many  later  authorities 
suggests  the  following  interpretation  : ’ the  barley- 
st^lm  are  first  placed  on  the  altar,  and  thus 
become  charged  with  its  spirit,  as  does  everything 
that  touches  it ; they  are  then  solemnly  taken  up 
and  * thrown  forward.  * so  as  to  strike  the  victim  or 
touch  it  on  the  forehead,  whereby  the  holy  spirit 
passes  into  it.  When,  elsewhere,  the  Achesans 
have  no  barley  at  hand,  they  use  leaves,*  and  we 
know  that  in  later  ages  leaves  were  strewn  on 
altars.  There  is  no  hint  that  bs^ley  or  any  other 
cereal  had  this  mystic  power,  independently  of 
contact  with  the  altar.  Thus  charged,  the  victim 
is  no  longer,  as  it  had  been  hitherto,  a merely 
secular  beast,  but  becomes  holy  flesh,  and  those 
who  partake  of  it  are  filled  with  the  divine  spirit 
and  enter  into  mystic  fellowship  with  their  deity, 
however  faintly  this  may  have  been  realized  by 
the  poet  and  his  con  tens  porari^  This  idea  will 
also  explain  the  ceremonial  tasting  of  the  <rT\dyxva 
before  the  communal  feast  begins  ; and  it  is  in 
the  Homeric  evidence  concerning  this  part  of  the 
whole  rite  that  the  sacramental  concept  emerges 
most  clearly.* 

Such  is  the  general  type  of  sjwjrifioe  fmi^iar  to 
Homer,  from  which  we  must  carefully  distinguish 
another  that  we  may  call  the  oath-sacrifice ; this, 
which  was  known  to  Homer  amd  the  later  perio(^, 
presents  special  characteristics  and  will  be  dis- 
cussed below.  The  communal  sacrificial  feast, 
which  has  been  describeid  above  and  which  may  be 
interpreted  as  a ceremony  in  which  the  worshippers 
feasted  with  the  deity  and  feasted  on  flesh  mto 
which  the  divine  spirit  had  temporarily  entered, 
was  a genial  institution,  confining  potential 

ferms  of  advanced  religion.  It  may  have  inspired 
Cesiod  with  his  vision  of  a golden  age,  * when  im- 
mortal gods  and  mortal  men  had  fellowship  in  the 
banquet  and  sat  together.’^  And,  although  in 
the  later  periods  the  sense  of  inner  fellowship  and 
mystic  union  with  the  divine  may  have  waxed 
dim,  the  forms  of  it  certainly  survived.  The  later 
literature  gives  us  abundant  testimony  that  the 
altar  continued  to  be  the  radiating  centre  of 
sanctity  for  the  whole  sacrifice.  The  o^\al,  barley- 
stalks  or  meal,  continued  to  be  strewn  on  the  altar 
emd  used  for  the  sanctification  of  the  victim  and 
even  perhaps  the  bystanders ; the  or  holy 

water,  was  sanctified  by  a brand  from  the  altar 
being  dipped  in  it ; the  xaya,  or  baskets  containing 
cereals,  were  sanctified  by  being  taken  in  solemn 
procession  round  the  altar  j and,  ^ thus  charged, 
they  sanctified  the  sacrificial  knife  which  was 
carried  in  them.®  Connected  thus^  by  more  than 
one  link  with  the  centre  of  sanctity,  the  victim 
became  temporarily  a sacrosanct  beast,  and  the 
eating  of  its  flesh  might  be  felt  in  some  degree  to 
be  a sacrament.  The  belief  that  a part  of  the 
personality  of  the  deity  might  be  thus  incarnated 
for  a time  in  the  victim  explains  m^y  of  the 
old  rules  concerning  the  choice  of  ammals : Uie 
maiden  goddess  might  prefer  a miuden  victim, 
the  bright  deities  a bright-haired  victim. 

6.  Bouphonia  ritual. — This  view  of  the  sac^ce 
emerges  clearly  in  the  ritual  of  the  Bouphonia  at 
Athens  amd  in  the  legends  concerning  it,  upon 
which  much  has  been  w'ritten  in  the  way  of  con- 

1 Tha  moat  important  reforenoes  are  aohol.  Horn.  Od,  UL  441, 
445,  ichoL  XL  L 449 ; ichoL  Arlatoph.  Eq.  1167 ; Euetath.  IL  L 
449 ; Aristoph.  Poa,  961 ; for  modem  theory  see  Ziehen,  in 
H&rmee,  xxxviL  tl»02]  891 ; and  Stengel,  Osferbrduehe  der 
Qrieehen. 
a Od.  xU.  867. 

s See  art.  Grxxk  BxLxaiox,  voL  vL  p.  896. 

^ Frag.  82  (Beach). 

® Athexmus,  pp.  297  D,  409  B ; Ariitopb.  Paaj,  948-960 
Ly9i9.tr.  1129 ; Eur.  SUtst.  800-814  (fuU  account  of  6th  cent 
■acriflee) ; cf.  XpA.  AuL  966,  1111,  1471,  1640 ; Herod.  L 160. 
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troveray^  and  theorizing.^  The  sacred  character  of 
the  ox  in  this  ceremony  is  shown  in  strange  and 
impressive  ways : he  d^icates  himself  to  the  ^od 
by  voluntarily  approaching  the  altar  and  eating 
the  com  upon  it ; the  priest  who  slays  him  flees 
into  feigned  exile,  a smemn  trial  is  held  for  his 
murder,  and  the  axe  of  sacrifice  is  adjudged  guilty 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  All  partake  of  his  fiesh, 
and  a simulated  resurrection  of  the  ox  is  en- 
acted by  sewing  his  hide  together,  filling  it  with 
hay,  and  yoking  it  to  the  plough.  This  ox  has 
been  interpreted  by  Robertson  Smith  as  a totem- 
aniinal,  and  the  name  * theanthropic  ’ has  been 
applied  to  him  ; but  the  theory  of  totemism  breaks 
down  here  when  critioally  examined,  and  the 
name  * theanthropic  * has  no  right  to  be  applied  to 
any  sacrificial  beast  in  Greece ; some  were  regarded 
temporarily  os  divine,  but  none  as  at  once  divine 
and  human.  There  is  much  more  to  be  said  for 
Frazer’s  theory  that  this  ox  is  the  vegetation- 
spirit  ; but  the  theory  is*  not  essential  to  explain 
the  feusts.  What  emerges  clearly  from  the  records 
of  the  ritual  and  the  legends  is  that  the  ox  has  no 
innate  and  independent  sanctity  of  his  own ; this 
quality  enters  into  him  only  after  his  contact  with 
tne  altar,  whereto  he  is  caUed  by  the  god  ; hence- 
forth he  is  charged  with  the  god’s  spirit,  and  the 
slaying  of  him  is  felt  to  be  an  awful  deed,  though 
necessary  ; and  the  eating  of  his  fiesh  is  felt  to  oe 
a sacrament,  whereby  the  Cretan  stranger  who  in 
the  legend  performs  the  ceremony  becomes  of  one 
fle^  with  the  citizens  and  is  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship. The  feigned  resurrection  may  be  an  apology 
to  t^e  spirit  of  the  ox.  Similar  ideas  are  dis- 
cernible in  the  ritual  of  Zeus  Sosipolis  of  Magnesia, 
as  attested  by  a famous  inscription  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.*  At  the  beginning  of 
the  agricultural  year  the  finest  bull  that  could  be 

grocured  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  Zeus,  ‘the 
aviour  of  the  City,’  in  a ceremony  called  the 
dpd8ei(tt ; we  are  not  told,  but  we  may  suppose, 
that  the  consecration  took  place  by  the  altar  of 
the  god ; towards  the  close  of  the  year,  when  the 
h^est  was  ripe,  the  bull,  having  been  treated 
with  great  reverence  and  care  all  through  the 
months,  was  led  in  a solemn  procession  and  sacri- 
ficed to  Zeus,  and  his  flesh  was  distributed  among 
those  who  took  part  in  the  procession.  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  bull  possessed  any 
mdependent  sanctity  previous  to  his  dedication ; 
but  by  that  ceremony  the  spirit  of  Zeus,  who  was 
undoubtedly  a god  of  fertility  in  Magnesia,  be- 
came temporarily  incarnate  in  the  bull,  and  those 
who  ate  the  sacrificial  meat  would  be  put  in 
communion  with  him  ; if  they  ate  it  in  a communal 
meal  round  the  altar,  the  concluding  act  of  the 
ntual  would  be  exactly  parallel  to  the  old  Homeric 
sacrificial  feast.  And  that  this  was  a common 
practice  in  the  State  sacrifices  is  indicated  by  such 
not  infrequent  formulse  as  o6k  dro^opd,  or  5euviJ<r^wr 
oiJroC,  ‘let  not  the  flesh  be  taken  away  * (from  the 
n^hbourhood  of  the  altar),  ‘let  them  banquet 
there  (wound  the  altar) ’—rules  which  show  that 
the  flesh  was  considered  too  holy  to  be  removed 
with  ^ety  into  private  dwelUngs,  and  that  the 
1 sacrifice  could  be  maintained 

only  if  the  worshippers  ate  the  sacred  fiesh  in  the 
presence  of  their  deity.^ 

Moreover,  the  mystic  power  that  the  animal 
^ i-  4 ; Porph.  d4  Abst,  n.  xxlx.  80  (from  Thao* 


dM  Prom.th.a,/ 

4 thi,  Qf  Bacrillc*  and  thi*  vl«w  of  it  wam  Hr*  in 


acquired  from  the  altar  and  through  the  sacrifice 
remained  after  its  death.  Its  blood  might  be 
used  for  cathartic  purposes,  and  specially  and 
chiefly  for  washing  the  altar-steps,^  probably  a 
post-Homeric  ceremony.  The  5<rtot,  the  ‘holy* 
priests  of  Delphi,  acquired  their  holiness  from  the 
victim  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  Apollo  and  was 
called  ‘he  who  makes  holy,*  because  the 

beast  communicated  holiness  to  the  official,  prob- 
ably by  means  of  some  ritual  contact.  Also  the 
skin  of  the  sacrificial  animal  might  long  retain 
i^stic  power : the  Aids  the  skin  of  the  ram 

offered  to  Zeus  Meilichios  at  Athens,  was  employed 
in  the  purification  of  homicides  the  consultants 
of  the  prophetic  hero,  Kalchas,  slept  on  the  fleece 
of  the  black  ram  that  had  been  ofi'ered  to  him 
the  alyls  of  Athene,  probably  nothing  more  than 
the  skin  of  the  goat  yearly  offered  to  her  on  tlie 
Acropolis  at  Athens,  was  taken  round  by  tlie 
priestess  to  bless  newly-married  couples  with.® 
But  these  are  exceptional  cases;  ordinarily  the 
sacrificial  skins — so  great  was  their  number  in 
the  Greek  States  and  especially  in  Athens — forme<l 
a valuable  revenue  from  which  the  priest  some- 
times got  his  dues  and  the  State  an  appreciable 
return. 

We  no  longer  hear  of  the  ceremonial  or  sacra- 
mental eating  of  the  c^Xdyxt^a  by  tlie  worshippers, 
and  wo  have  some  evidence  that  these  might  be 
given  to  the  priest  or  sacriticer  for  his  private 
profit  or  burned  on  the  altar  as  the  deities’ 
portion ; • but  they  evidently  retained  here  anti 
there  a certain  mystic  value,  for  sometimes  they 
were  separately  placed  on  the  knees  of  the  idol, ^ 
and  in  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  the  Spartan 
prince  who  desired  to  extract  from  his  mother  a 
solemn  attestation  sacrificed  and  placed  in  her 
hands  the  (rr^dyxya  of  the  victim  os  she  swore.’ 
We  may  say,  then,  that  the  belief  remained  vivid 
down  through  the  later  periods  that  the  divine 
spirit  was  specially  infused  into  these  parts ; and 
it  was  therefore  these  that  were  of  chief  avail  in 
the  post-Homeric  ritual  of  divination. 

7.  Incarnation  of  deity  in  certain  animals. — In 
the  cases  hitherto  dealt  ivith  it  appears  that  the 
sacrificial  animal  obtains  hie  temporarily  divine 
character  merely  through  contact  with  the  altar. 
But  we  are  able  to  discover  traces  in  ritual  legend 
of  the  primitive  belief  that  the  deity  habitually 
incarnated  himself  or  herself  in  some  favourite 
animal — e.g.,  Apollo  in  the  wolf,®  Artemis  in  the 
bear;^®  and  that  such  holy  animals  might  occa- 
sionally be  offered— an  act  of  ritual  which  might 
evolve  the  conception  that  the  deity  actually  died 
in  the  sacrifice.  Most  of  such  legends  are  vague 
and  difficult  to  interpret  >vith  certainty,  and, 
though  the  bear  which  contained  the  spirit  of 
Artemis  and  the  wolf  that  incarnated  Apollo 
at  times  have  been  sacrificed,  we  are  not 
told  that  this  was  for  the  purpose  of  a sacramental 
feast ; and  no  higher  Hellenic  divinity  was  sup- 
posed to  die  in  and  throu^i  the  sacrifice.  It  in 
only  when  the  Thracian  Dionysos  is  admitted 
into  Greece  that  such  ideas  can  be  traced  in  the 
legend  and  ritual,  especially  in  the  Mmnad  and 
Bacchic  ‘omophames,^  or  readings  of  the  bull 
or  goat,  and  the  drinking  of  its  hot  blood,  which 
was  the  very  spirit  or  substance  of  the  god.»^ 

•*  Ojv^brdiiehe  der  Oriaefun,  p.  19. 

• Hut.  Queut.  Grate,  9. 

* itrab©;  S'  284*’  ’ Eustath,  pp.  1936-1988. 

K -ftiMiico,  X.  IL  19 ; Suidaa,  m.v.  Alyit. 

A , Stengal,  J ahrb.  du  kaxa,  datU.  areA.  Inst.  lx.  [1894 
a P*  ^ • Ariatoph.  Birds,  618. 
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Originally  these  were  no  acts  of  sacrifice,  but  acts 
of  wild  ecstatic  communion,  enacted  without  fire 
or  altar.  But  in  a more  civilized  Hellenic  form 
they  survived  in  a unique  ritual  practised  down  to 
a late  period  in  Tenedos.  The  citizens  selected  a 
pregnant  cow  and  treated  it  with  great  respect 
untd  the  c^f  was  bom ; the  latter  they  dressed 
up  in  buskins — part  of  the  human  equipment  of 
Dionysos — and  sacrificed  it  to  the  goa,  but  pelted 
the  sacrificer  with  stones  and  drove  him  into  exile 
for  a time.^  Here  both  animals  are  semi-divine, 
not  through  any  contact  with  the  altar  ; but  the 
preference  of  the  god  for  and  his  immanence  in  the 
new-born  calf  are  quaintly  and  picturesquely 
displayed ; therefore  by  those  who  devoured  its 
flesh — and  we  must  suppose  that  this  was  the 
intention  of  the  sacrifice — the  idea  of  sacramental 
communion  must  have  been  vividly  realized 

8.  Underworld  sacrifices.  — There  is  another 
type  of  Greek  sacrifice,  essentially  distinct  from 
the  above,  wherein  none  of  the  worshippers  partook 
of  the  food,  but  all  was  made  over  to  the  divine 
or  semi-divine  power.  The  simplest  forms  of  it, 
where  the  gift  was  offered  directly  without  an 
altar,  have  been  already  considered.  In  other 
cases  the  victim  was  wholly  burned  on  the  altar, 
and  no  sacrificial  meal  was  allowed  {6\oKai6fiara).^ 
We  find  this  rule  most  frequently,  though  not 
exclusively,  in  the  ritual  associated  with  the  lower 
world,  the  cults  of  the  chthonian  deities,  heroes, 
and  souls  of  the  dead.  In  these  cases  the  blood 
was  usually  poured  down  through  an  opening  into 
the  p6$posy  the  grave  or  the  eartn-hollow,*  and  the 
flesn  or  the  victim  was  wholly  consumed  in  the 
altar  fire.  The  underlying  motive  was,  no  doubt, 
the  desire  to  avoid  communion  with  the  lower 
world  lest  its  conta.gion  should  blast  the  living ; 
hence  dXoKOjifxaTa  were  offered  to  the  Eumenides,^ 
to  Zeus  Meilichios,®  and  ususdly  to  the  heroes.® 
The  words  iyi-yic/xa,  specially  used  for 

sacrifices  to  the  last,  express  the  tabu  put  upon  the 
food-offering,  and  point  to  the  same  feeling,  which 
would  also  explain  why  only  the  most  abandoned 
vagrant  would  venture  to  taste  the  offerings 
placed  for  Hekate,  the  ghost-goddess,  at  the  cross- 
roads.'^  Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  fear  of  the  contagion  of  death  did  not  so 
far  possess  the  imagination  of  the  later  Greeks 
(more  sensitive  as  they  were  in  this  respect  than 
was  the  Homeric  world)  as  to  prevent  their  desire 
at  times  to  enter  into  communion  "with  the  kindly 
powers  of  the  lower  world  by  means  of  a sacrificial 
feast  of  the  Homeric  type.  An  inscription  records 
a sacrifice  at  Mykonos  to  ‘ Zeus  of  the  under 
world*  and  * Ge  of  the  under  world,*  in  which  a 
communion-meal  was  held  round  the  altar  and 
only  citizens  could  partake ; ® and  a similar  rite 
occurred  in  the  cult  of  the  Bed  MetXiYtot,  un- 
doubtedly chthonian  gods  in  Ijokris.®  We  have 
more  than  one  example  of  communion-feasts  with 
heroes ; and  in  the  private  grave-ritual  there 
is  clear  evidence  of  a family  meal  taken  with  the 
departed  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  cose  of  the  d^orpdratoi 
dwrlaiy  sacrifices  to  avert  evils  and  to  assuage  the 


1 JEl.  Nat.  An.  xU.  8i. 

9 Of.  the  nxme  Kavr6f  for  the  purificetory  pig  burned  et  Koe 
on  and  B.  L.  Hicks,  The  Inseriptione  cf  Coe,  Oxford, 


517;  Porph.  de  Antro  Nymph.  6;  Lncian, 


(W.  E.  Paton 
1801,  no.  87> 

3 Horn.  Od. 

Char.  22. 

4 iCach.  Bum.  105 ; achoL  Soph.  CSd.  Col.  89. 

3 XexL  Anah.  vii.  viii.  8 f. 

8  The  proper  word  to  designate  the  altar  of  the  hero  was 
t^dpa.  The  eacriflce  to  him  took  place  towards  evening,  to 
the  Olympians  in  the  forenoon  (Diog.  Laert.  riiL  1,  p.  88; 
schol.  Apoll.  Bhod.  L 687). 

7 Demosth.  in  Konon,  § 89. 

8 Dittenberger9,  616,  L 25.  • Paos.  x.  xxxviiU  8. 

10  Ib.  X,  Iv.  10,  V.  xilL  2. 

u B.g.  the  ir«pf5«twor  (Artemid.  (hieirok.  v 82). 
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wrath  of  dalfiores,  vaguely  conceived  powers  of 
reven^  and  pestilence,  it  was  an  absolute  rule 
that  the  offerings  must  not  be  tasted  and  even  that 
the  officiator  must  purify  himself  after  the  cere- 
mony before  returning  to  the  society  of  men  ; ' and 
the  victim  chosen  for  these  rites  of  * aversion  * or 
* riddance*  was  often  an  animal  unfit  for  human 
food,  such  as  the  dog.*  Akin  to  the  ‘ apotropaeic  * 
rites  are  the  * cathartic,’  those  Intended  to  purii^ 
from  stain,  and  especially  the  stain  of  bloodshea. 
Much  of  the  latter  ritual  does  not  concern  sacri- 
fice at  all ; but,  when  it  was  performed  at  an  altar, 
as  was  sometimes  the  case,®  it  is  probable  that  a 
purificatoiy  victim  was  sacrificed  upon  it.  Any 
thought  of  a sacrificial  meal  would  he  repugnant 
here ; but  the  animal’s  blood  or  skin  would  be  used 
in  the  purification;  the  blood  of  the  pig,  the 
familiar  animal  of  the  lower-world  powers,  was 
specially  effective  in  the  ease  of  homicide ; ® and 
we  hear  of  the  * fleece  of  god,*  the  skin  of  the  ram 
offered  to  Zeus  Meilichios,  being  used  for  the  same 
purpose.®  In  these  instances  the  person  to  be 
purified  is  brought  into  spiritual  contact,  through 
the  immanent  sanctity  ot  the  sacrificial  animal, 
with  the  offended  divine  powers.  Therefore, 
though  there  is  no  question  ot  a sacrificial  meal,  we 
must  reckon  with  fme  possibilil^  that  the  idea  of 
divine  communion  underlies  some  of  the  ritual  of 
Greek  KdBapait. 

9.  The  oath  sacrifice. — Again,  in  the  type  of 
ritual  which  may  be  called  the  oath-sacrifice,  if  the 
ratification  of  the  oath  was  accompanied  by  the 
slaying  of  an  animal,  the  flesh  was  never  eaten,  but 
was  either  buried  or  cast  into  the  sea.  The  flesh 
was  tabued,  because  the  slaying  was  the  enacting 
of  a conditional  curse  against  oneself.®  The 
animal  was  consecrated  to  a divinity  only  in  order 
that  the  divine  power  might  be  present  at  the  oath- 
taking ; and  those  swearing  put  themselves  into 
communion  with  the  deity  by  touching  a por- 
tion of  the  victim  this  contact  ensured  danger- 
ous consequences  in  the  event  of  perjury.  The 
gift-theory  of  sacrifice  has  no  meaning  here. 

10.  ‘ Sober  * and  wine  offerings.  — Another 
special  distinction  in  Greek  sacrifices  is  between 
tnose  that  were  called  ‘sober*  {vrf<f>dL\ta)  offerings 
of,  or  with,  non-intoxicant  liquids  and  those  that 
were  accompanied  with  wine.  The  scholiast  on 
Sophokles  ® declares  that  the  former  were  offered  to 
Mnemosyne,  the  Muses,  Eos,  Helios,  Selene,  the 
Nymphs,  Aphrodite  Ourania ; we  have  other 
evidence  that  enables  us  to  add  to  this  list  Zeu.s 
Teufpydsj  the  god  of  agriculture,  the  Eumenides,  the 
c^d-god  Sompolis  01  Elis,  the  winds,  and  in  some 
cults  Eoseidon  and  even  Dionysos.®  Merely  look- 
ing at  the  variety  of  this  list  of  names,  we  see  that 
no  single  explanation  will  apply  to  all  of  them. 
The  cheerless  powers  of  the  dj^k  world  might 
refuse  wine,  yet  it  was  offered  generally  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  heroes.^®  Nor  can  we  suppose  that 
the  rule  arose  in  a period  before  the  introduction 
of  wine  ; for  these  cults  are  by  no  means  all 
among  the  most  ancient.  In  some  centres  ot  wor- 
ship the  rule  might  be  explained  by  the  date  of  the 


X Porphyr.  de  Abet.  U.  44 ; cf.  E.  Littr6,  OSuvree  complbtee 
^Bippoer^e,  Paris,  1831^1,  vi.  862. 

9 Plut.  Qiuiet.  Bom.  ilL  p.  290 D. 

8 JB.g.  Paus.  I.  xxxvii.  4. 

8 See  art.  PtntmcATiow  (Oreek) ; of.  Athenaous,  p.  410  A-B 
(quoting  from  Doritheoe). 

8 Above,  p.  16.  8 Cf.  Horn.  II.  iU.  108,  xix.  267. 

7 iEsch.  SepL  45 ; Demosth.  k.  *Apurro«par.,  S 68 ; Horn.  IL 
iii.  274.  Plato,  KrCtiae,  p.  120  A,  Imagnnes  a form  of  oath- 
taking among  bis  citizens  of  Atlantis  which  may  be  called  an 
ordeal  by  communion  ; those  who  swear  drink  the  blood  of  the 
bull  saci^ced  to  Poseidon. 

8 aid.  CoL  109.  8 See  CCS  v.  199  f. 

10  Plat.  QuauL  Rom.  p.  270  B;  Horn.  Od.  x.  517;  Lncian, 
Charon,  22. 

11  J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Oreek  Religion, 
Cambridge,  1908,  pp.  90-94. 
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saorifioe,  occnrring  at  a time  of  the  year  when  no 
wine  was  forthcoming. 

zx.  Human  sacrifice. — The  most  striking  pheno- 
menon in  the  history  of  Greek  sacrifice,  namely, 
the  offering  of  a human  victim,  which  survived 
either  as  a real  or  as  a simulated  act  of  ritual 
down  to  the  late  period  of  paganism,  is  treated 
separately  in  art.  Human  Sacrifice  (Greek),  and 
in  art.  Greek  Belioion,  § 14.  Nearly  all  the 
recorded  types  stand  in  profound  contrast  to  the 
cheerful  Homeric  conception  of  $vaia  ; they  exclude 
the  idea  of  a sacramental  communion  or  a sacri- 
ficial meal.  Only  in  the  legends  of  Zeus  Lykaios 
and  King  Lykaon,  who  sacrifices  his  own  son  and 
feasts  on  his  flesh  with  Zeus,  we  may  recognise  the 
reflex  of  a primitive  cannibalistic  sacrament,  in 
which  the  tribe  feast  on  human  flesh  supposed  to 
incarnate  a divine  life  ; and,  if  this  interpretation 
of  half -incoherent  legend  is  precarious,  we  can 
safely  apply  it  to  the  legends  of  the  rending 
asunder,  trrapa'v/u.dff  of  the  human  victim  in  old 
Dionysiac  rituaL 

Some  of  the  legends  concerning  human  sacrifice 
bear  the  print  of  savage  religious  conception  : we 
have  a glimpse  of  deities,  especially  the  earth- 
powers,  craving  human  blood ; in  others  we  discern  a 
more  advanced  idea,  but  still  belong^g  to  barbaric 
ethics,  that  an  angry  and  vindictive  dmty  demands 
a life  by  way  of  vengeance  for  sin  committed.® 
But  what  is  of  much  more  interest  and  peculiar 
value  in  Greek  mythology  is  the  early  emergence 
of  the  belief  that  the  high  deity  is  merciful  and 
hated  such  oblations  and  himself  provided  the  sub- 
stitute of  the  ram.  In  a legend  concerning  Tyn- 
dareus  and  Helen  we  have  an  exact  parallel  to  the 
of  Abraham  and  Isaac,  in  one  of  Idomeneus 
to  the  story  of  J ephthah  and  his  daughter,  except 
that  the  Greek  myth  ends  more  mercifully.  * From 
an  early  period  the  Ugher  conscience  of  Hellas, 
the  moat  merciful  in  antiquity,  revolted  from 
the  cruel  rite  ; in  time  of  great  panic  and  peril  it 
might  ^ pra.ctised  on  an  alien  as  late  as  the  5th 
cent.  ; in  most  centres  of  cult  it  was  abolished  as  a 
re^ar  ordinance  or  converted  into  a sham  ; here 
and  there  where  it  survived — and  we  hear  of  it 
surviving  till  the  period  of  Hadrian — it  was  moral- 
ized by  the  selection  of  a criminal  as  the  victim. 

12.  Conclusion.— The  current  Greek  view  of  all 
sacrifice  was  that  it  was  a gift  to  the  goda*  Apart 
from  the  inadequacy  of  this  as  an  account  of  the 
popular  ritual,  its  moral  weakness  was  felt  by  the 
refined  natures ; and  a higher  theory  and 
ethical  view  concerning  sacrifice  emerge  in  Greek 
Uteratme  and  philosophy.  To  some,  as  to  Euripi- 
r . Theophrastos,  * the  sacrifice  without  fire 
of  all  fruits  of  earth  poured  forth  in  abundance  on 
^e  alW*  appeared  more  acceptable  to  a merci- 
ful deity  than  the  blood-offeimg  of  an  animal 
victim.  Even  the  Delphic  oracle  was  suppos^  to 
encourage  the  idea  that  the  simplest  oflering  of  the 
I^r  m^  with  righteousness  was  more  acceptable 
than  the  lavish  hecatombs  of  the  rich.®  ‘Know 
weU  that  when  one  sacrifices  to  the  gods  in  piety 
one  wins  salvation  though  the  sacrifice  be  Httle*  w 
a 8ent^<^  preserved  from  a lost  play  of  Euripides.® 
One  of  the  last  ^mters  of  Greek  paganism  who 
deal  with  the  subject,  lamblichus,  in  nis  book  de 
Afy.t«r»w,«  rejects  altogether  the  theory  that 

>cest4lt 

^ ovld6noc  for  J.  O.  lAWson’i  sufirsfostionfl  ( 

pp.  ow,  860)  that  the  hai&an  victioi  in  Greece  wee  ever 
ae  the  epouee  of  the  divinity  or  waa^  ever  iSteTdi 
meMeng:er  to^nrey  toe  prayer*  of  the  living.  ” * 

Ver|*!^^iL  Sr  ^ PP-  ; Serr.  on 

• cos  iv.^10.  7 stob.  Flor.  It.  SS4X 


j sacrifice  ie  a gift  that  could  bribe  Uod,  but  justi- 
fies  it  as  a symbol  of  friendship  between  the  mortal 
and  the  deity.  But  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Greek  theorist  appears  cognizant  of  the  idea  of 
sacramental  communion. 

The  types  and  forms  of  Greek  sacrifice  here 
sketched  present  a general  resembliince  to  those 
prevalent  among  the  older  leading  peoples  of 
ancient  civilization.  But  they  also  show  certain 
characteristics  that  mark  the  Hellenic  spirit.  The 
ritual  belongs  on  the  whole  to  real  religion  of  tlio 
genial  character  proper  to  the  Greek  State  and 
family.  There  is  little  or  no  magic  in  it,  little 
debasing  superstition : the  sacrifice  did  not  compel 
the  deity  or  control  the  course  of  nature  ; nor  did 
the  sanctity  that  attached  to  it  so  stupefy  the 

Eublio  sense  that  the  sacrifice  itself  could  come  to 
e deified  or  that  the  priest  who  administere<l  it 
could  attain  a detrimental  degree  of  divine 
prestige.  In  fact  in  his  attitude  towards  ritual  we 
mark  as  clearly  as  elsewhere  the  characteristic 
difference  of  the  Greek  from  the  Indian  and  the 
ancient  Egyptian. 

LiTBRATintx. — See  toe  references  g^Iven  In  notes  end  also  : 
P.  Stengrel,  Die  grieehUchen  KvUueaUertumrr,  In  I wan  von 
Mdller’s  Handbuch  der  kUueischen  AUertwntwieeeneehaft^ 
V.  IlL,  Munich,  1808,  and  Opferbrnuche  der  Griechen,  Leip/.i^', 
1910;  H.  von  Fritxe,  Die  Rauehofpfer  bei  den  GnVcAen,  iierliii, 
1894;  M.  P.  Nilsson,  OrieehiM^  Feete.  Leipzig,  1900;  A. 
Thomsen,  'Der  Trug  des  Prometheus,'  in  AHW  xli.  (lIHiwj 
400  ff.;  L.  R.  Famell,  'Socriflciol  Communion  in  Greek 
Religion,’  BJ  U.  (1908-04)  308  ff..  ‘ Magic  and  Religion  in  tUrly 
Hellenic  AR  W xvii.  (1914)  1?  ff.  Epigrapliic  material 

mainlv  In  W.  Dittenberger,  Splice  Inecrxptinmim  Grceeamm’i, 
^ipzlg,  1901,  li. ; and  I.  de  Prott  and  L.  Ziehen,  Leure 
<?r«corum  eacrm,  do.  1890-1006.  K.  FaRNELL. 

SACRIFICE  (Iranian). — x.  Prevalence  in  early 
Iran. — Even  in  the  earliest  times  the  Iranians 
were  accustomed  to  bring  offerings  and  sacrifices 
to  complete  and  render  more  acc^table  and  effec- 
tive their  worship  of  the  gode.  It  wa.^  certainly  a 
feature  of  the  united  or  Aryan  period.  Evi4{ence 
of  thm  is  afforded  by  a comparison  of  the  sacrificial 
terminology  and  usages  as  round  in  the  Vedas  and 
in  the  A vesta.  Besemblances  in  procedure  and 
identity  as  to  certain  elements  are  so  manifest 
^at  only  a common  practice  during  the  Indo- 
Iranian  period  sufficiently  accounts  for  them. 
Notably  is  this  the  case  in  respect  of  haoma  (Skr. 
soma),  the  sacred  ‘death-averting*  beverage,*  and 
the  baresma,  or  barsom,^  twigs  which  have  always  ■ 
been,  and  remain  to  this  day,  essential  elements  in 
all  Parsi  sacrificial  rites. 

2.  Animal  sacrifices.  — There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  .supplied  all 
the  ritual  requirements  of  the  early  Iranian  wor- 
shippers.  Not  only  do  we  find  that  their  Indian 
tel  low- Aryans  extensively  employed  animals  for 
sacrifices  in  Vedic  times,  which,  it  must  be  ad- 
mittM,  in  view  of  their  absence  from  early  A vestan 
ntual,  does  not  of  itself  constitute  a sufficient 
proof  of  their  use  by  the  contemporary  Iranians ; 
but  this,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus,®  which,  as  we  have  seen,®  has  refer- 
^ce  to  the  practices  of  a date  anterior  to  his  own, 
maves  little  doubt  that  animals  formed  in  early 
times  mport^t,  and  possibly  the  princiiial,  elc- 
mente  in  Iranian  sacrifices.  The  referenc^  in  the 
xa^Ms  to  hero^  such  as  Vishtaspa  as  havinir 
ext^sively  practised  animal  sacrifice  indicate  the 
existence  of  a tradition  that  the  custom  was  of 
great  antiquity  in  Irfio. 

1 S«e  art.  Haoma.  a Sce  art  Barsom 

* Haoma  at  least  mu«t  be  excepted  for  the  duration  and  In 


haoma, 
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3.  Zarathushtra  and  animal  sacrifice. — Just  as 
AooTTta-sacriiice  conflicted  with  the  distinctly 
ethical  character  of  the  prophet’s  reform,  so  also 
did  animal-sacrifice  conflict  with  the  highly  spirit- 
nal  conception  of  Gk>d  to  which  he  attained.  We 
are  prepared,  therefore,  to  leam  that  under  his 
influence  the  practice  wais  discontinued,^  and  the 
emphasis  on  ritual  generally  was  gpreatly  reduced.® 
Plutarch  was  undoubtedly  ri^t  when  he  said* 
that  Zarathushtra  taught  the  JPersians  to  sacrifice 
to  Ahura  Ma.zda  * vows  and  thanksgivings.*  Even 
An&hita,  who,  according  to  the  Yashts,  was 
honoured  W ail  her  otner  devotees  with  100 
stallions,  1000  oxen,  and  10,000  sheep,  was  invoked 
by  Zarathushtra  with  no  animal  giH.^  But  after 
the  death  of  the  prophet — how  long  we  cannot  say 
— and  with  the  return  of  the  old  nature-worship, 
the  custom  of  sacrificing  animais  returned,  just  as 
did  the  practice  of  preparing  and  drinl^g  the 
^omo-jmce  at  the  service. 

4.  Animal  sacrifice  and  the  dualism  of  later 
Mazdaism. — The  revival  of  the  custom,  however, 
did  not  take  place  without  encountering  and  over- 
coming more  than  one  difiBculty.  In  addition  to 
the  ^iritual  and  religious  opposition  to  animal 
sacrifices  which  was  part  of  tne  inheritance  be- 
Guea,thed  to  his  successors  by  Zarathushtra,  the 
dualism  of  the  later  Mazdaism,  whether  inherent 
in  the  prophet’s  teaching  or  only  due  to  a wrong 
and  inconsequential  development  by  the  Magi, 
presented  a cosmological  problem  which  had  to  be 
solved  before  animaJ-sacnfice  could  be  reinstated 
in  the  Mazdsean  ritual  as  it  existed  in  pre-Zsua- 
thushtrian  days.  All  life,  with  perhaps  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  a few  noxious  creatures,  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  Mazda,  and  death  to  that  of 
Ahriman.  Hence  to  bring  about  the  death  of 
even  a sacrificial  animal  seemed  to  limit  the 
kingdom  of  the  good  and  to  extend  that  of  evil. 
As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Persians  surmounted 
this  difficulty,  Strabo’s  remark®  may  have  much 
significance  when  he  says  that  the  deity  claimed 
the  soul  of  the  victim.  The  principle  of  life, 
therefore,  as  it  left  the  animal,  was  regarded  as 
returning  to  its  original  source  in  Mazda,  and  the 
kingdom  of  death  was  deprived  of  the  prize  that 
seemed  to  have  come  so  near  its  grsisp.  And  the 
use  to  which  the  flesh  of  the  animal  was  put  (see 
below)  also  served  to  assist  the  sacrificer^  belief 
that  the  whole  animal  was  made  to  serve  divine 
ends. 

5.  Animal  sacrifices  in  the  later  Avesta. — When 
we  come  to  the  period  of  the  Yaskts  and  later 
portions  of  the  Avesta,  the  sacrifice  of  animals 
said  other  living  creatures  is  fully  restored.  The 
victims  used  were  chiefly  horses,  camels,  oxen, 
asses,  deer,  and  birds.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
these  sacrifices  were  offered  almost  exclusively, 
not  to  Ahura  Mazda  or  the  amtskct  spentas.  but  to 
the  yazatas,  or  angels.  An&hita’s  acceptable  offer- 
ings have  already  been  mentioned.  Mithra  was 
invoked  with  cattle  and  birds,  together  with  haoma 
and  libations.®  In  the  liturgy  the  yazatas  are 
invited  to  the  sacrificial  feast  smgly  or  in  groups.® 
Different  portions  of  the  slaughtered  animal  were 
assigned  and  dedicated  to  vanous  divinitiea  The 
Pahlavi  Shdyast  Id-Shdyast  * sn^’plies  what  seems 
to  be  an  exhaustive  list  of  these  assignments. 
Ahura  Mazda  hsis  assigned  to  haoma,  e,g.,  the  jaw- 
bone, the  tongue,  and  the  left  eye  of  the  victim, 
or,  according  to  a later  tradition,  the  whole  head. 

6.  Persian  kings  and  animal  sacrifices. — The 
sacrificial  practices  of  the  Achssmenian  kings,  as 

^ See  J.  H.  Moulton,  Early  Zarocutrianitin,  London,  1018,  p. 
886,  note  1. 

3 See  art.  Paxsn  (Iranian),  toL  z.  p.  810. 

» De  J#.  et  Osir.  id 

* YL  V.  104.  » XV.  111.  18.  • Ft.  X.  119. 
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described  by  Greek  writer^  seem  to  have  been  on 
a very  large  scale,^  and  uninfluenced  by  the  reform 
of  Zarathushtra.  But  it  can  hardly  be  claimed 
that  these  kings  represented  the  orthodox  Mazda- 
ism of  their  age.  Moreover,  where  the  Greek 
historians  have  exceeded  the  limits  of  the  bare 
objective  facts  cmd  sought  to  supply  the  motive 
and  significance  of  Persian  religious  customs,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  interpretations  were 
always  right.  They  would  naturally  be  for  the 
most  part  in  terms  of  Greek  usages.  When 
Herodotus,*  therefore,  records  that  Xerxes  offered 
KKX)  oxen  as  a sacrifice  to  Athene  of  Ilium,  it  may 
signify  only  that  the  beasts  were  consecrated  to 
the  deity,  to  whom  they  were  regarded  as  sacred, 
before  being  killed  for  human  consumption  ; while 
the  deity  named  would  probably  be  the  Greek 
counterpart  of  the  Persian  god  actually  honoured. 
Xenophon  * says  that  at  the  feasts  of  Icings  conse- 
cratea  flesh  had  to  be  used.  The  same  was  true 
of  the  Sasanian  kings.  And,  when  Elisseus  says 
that  Yazdagird  n.  caused  a large  number  of  white 
bulls  and  fine  rams  to  be  offered  in  recognition  of 
his  victory,  it  is  very  probably  to  be  understood 
that  the  animals  were  consecrated  to  the  deity  and 
then  employed  to  make  a great  commemorative 
feast  for  the  victory. 

7.  Method  of  sacrificing  animals. — The  victim 
was  led  to  a clean  or  consecrated  spot,  which,  as 
Herodotus  says,  was  frequently  on  the  summit  of 
a high  mountain  ; ® and,  after  the  deity  in  whose 
honour  the  sacrifice  was  made  had  been  invoked 
and  his  favour  and  blessing  implored  on  behalf  of 
the  king  and  the  whole  Persian  people,  the  animal 
was  slam,  according  to  Strabo,®  not  by  the  use  of 
a knife  to  pour  out  the  blood,  but  by  striking 
with  a log  of  wood  or  pestle.  Under  no  circum- 
stances was  the  offering  burnt,  although  Strabo  ® 
records  that  sometimes  a little  of  the  caul  was 
thrown  upon  the  fire,  but  only  to  make  the  fire 
bum  more  brightly.  The  slaughtered  animal  was 
then  taken  limb  from  limb — whether  by  the  sacri- 
ficer,  as  suggested  by  Herodotus,®  or  by  the  Magus, 
as  Strabo  states.®  The  flesh  was  seethed  ana 
placed  on  a carnet  of  tender  herbage,  ‘ preferably 
clover,*  says  Herodotus.®  The  Magus  then  sang 
his  theogony  or  hymn  of  praise  to  the  deity,  whose 
presence  was  always  symbolized  by  the  fire  which 
was  the  invariable  concomitant  of  such  sacrifices.^® 
When  the  flesh  had  remained  a little  longer  on  its 
vegetable  altar,  it  was  taken  away  and  used  for 
human  consumption  partlv  by  the  bringer  of  the 
offering  and  partly  by  the  Magus.  The  somewhat 
modlfi^  form  of  procedure  emnloyed  in  their 
sacrifices  to  water,  as  given  by  Strabo,  has 
sJready  been  detailed  under  Altah  (Persian),  voL 
i.  p.  346. 

o.  Sacrifices  and  offerings  other  than  those  of 
animals  in  2^roastriani8m. — Prominent  as  we 
have  found  the  place  of  animals  at  the  sacrifices  to 
have  been  in  pre-Zaxathusbtrian  and  late  Avestan 
times  as  well  as  in  the  usages  of  the  Persian  kings, 
nevertheless  the  impression  received  from  the 
Avesta  as  a whole  is  that  throughout  its  history, 
excepting  the  G&thio  period,  the  centre  of  the 
Mazdayasnian  ritual  was  the  preparation  and 
offering  of  haoma ; and  the  greater  part  of  the 
gifts  brought  and  spread  out  by  the  hihcHndn  for 
the  divinmee  and  departed  spirits  was  derived 
from  the  vegetable  world.  It  is  true,  as  M.  N. 
Dhalla  says,"  that  * up  to  the  middle  of  the  last 

I Athennua  (ir.  10)  atatss  that  the  Perdan  kings  brought 
1000  cattle,  horses,  and  asses  everv  day  for  sacxiflce. 

* ‘ 8 C *” 


9tU.  48. 


> Cyr.  vm.  iiL  Off. 


4 See  art.  Altjji  (Persian),  voL  L p.  840. 

8 zv.  iiL  16.  8 J/oe,  eit. 

8 Loo.  eit,  8 Loo.  ciL 

18  See  art.  Az/rax  (Persian). 

11  See  Herod,  and  Strabo,  loee.  eitt. 
n Zoroattrxan  Thsology,  New  York,  1914,  p.  886. 
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century  the  priest  consecrated  the  fresh  tongue, 
the  jaw,  and  the  left  eye  of  the  sacrificial  animal 
to  the  angel  Horn  * ; and  that  * it  was  similarly 
the  practice  until  very  recently  with  the  ofiBciating 
priest  to  slaughter  a goat  with  his  own  hands  on 
the  third  day  after  the  death  of  a person,  and  to 
dedicate  the  fat  to  the  fire  on  the  dawn  of  the 
fourth  day/  Still  at  the  great  yasna  ceremony 
to-day  the  only  real  vestige  of  animal-sacrifice^ 
consists  of  three,  five,  or  seven  hairs  of  a white 
bull  (varasa),  tied  together  by  a metal  ring,  gener- 
ally of  gold,  and  placed  in  a cup  and  deposited, 
with  other  sacrificial  objects,  on  the  takht  i dldty 
or  low  stone  table,  in  front  of  the  chief  officiating 
priest. 

The  other  principal  elements  in  the  sacrifices 
were,  and  still  are  to-day,  a twig  of  the  pome- 
granate {Tuxdhdnaipata,  often  called  simply 
wrvarat  or  ‘plant*),  which  is  pounded  in  a mortar 
and  forms  one  of  the  ingi*edients  of  parahaoma^  or 
juice  of  haoma,  fresh  milk  {gditsh  jwya),  butter 
{g&ush  hudh&o)^  zaothra,  or  consecrated  water, 
^rUn  or  draorui*  (a  sacrificial  wafer),  and  fruit 
and  flowers,  together  with  incense  and  sandal- 
wood for  the  fire. 

The  method  of  the  presentation  of  these  oflTer- 
inm  and  their  place  in  the  ceremonies  will  be  more 
fully  and  fittingly  described  in  art.  Worship 
(Iranian).  Here  it  may  be  explained  that  the 
officiating  priest,  after  announcing  the  sacrifice 
that  he  is  about  to  make  and  invokmg  the  divini- 
ties whom  he  wishes  to  honour,  takes  up  the  barsom, 
sprinkles  it  with  holy  water  or  with  milk,  and 
repeats  the  invocations.  He  then  consecrates 
the  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  viands,  together 
with  the  wood  amd  perfumes  for  the  fire.  After  a 
prayer  to  Ahura  Mazda  and  the  other  divinities 
there  follows  the  presentation  of  the  offering.* 
Then  the  mohedj  as  the  representative  of  the 
divinities  invok^,  partakes  of  the  offerings. 
These,  however,  .are  really  only  preparatory,  and 
to  be  followed  now  by  the  principal  offering  of 
haofTui  or,  rather,  paTahotoma — i,6.  the  prepsured 
mice  of  the  plant.  After  the  praises  of  the  sacred 
beverage  have  been  celebrated,^  the  mobed  and  his 
assistant  priest  drink  some  of  it,  and  what  remains 
is  poured  on  the  fire  altar. 

In  early  times,  as  appears  from  Visparcui,  iiL, 
there  were  present  on  this  occasion  representa- 
tives of  all  the  classes  of  Mazdayasnians.  The 
priest  closes  the  yasna  ceremony  by  renewing  the 
offering  and  inv<Acing  this  time  the  fravashM,  or 
spirits  of  the  departed  faithful.  The  haoma  is 
twice  prepared  during  the  whole  service,  corre- 
yondmg,  as  Hang  says,*  to  the  morning  and  mid- 
day libation  of  the  Br&hmans.  There  was  no 
evening  libation  among  the  Parsis ; for  this,  it 
was  held,  would  benefit  only  the  daevas.^ 

^ Edition  to  the  great  yasna  ceremonies,  at 
which  all  the  offerings  are  present,  there  are  at 
leiwt  two  lesser  ceremonies  which  may  be  and  are 
h^d  mdependently  of  the  yasna  service,  and  at 
which  some  of  the  subsidiary  offerings  of  the 
yasna  became  the  principal  sacrifices.  The  first 
IS  the  darun  ceremony.  It  is  with  this  offering 

Si/* pr.pM«l firom  m..t.  which ar. 

Is  * fist  cake  of  about  the  eize  of  the  palm  of  the 
water  with  a libUe  melted 
dariln  la  not  mentioned  under  ita 
^ the  Aveata,  but  ia  included  under  the  more 
**  employed  to  designate  con- 
am^ble  offeringa  ^ther  individually  or  collectively  While 
nieaning  • meat  * or  * fleS/  mySSj 
at  me  present  teems  to  bo  applied  to  frolta  flower* 
au^aa  are  used  at  the  SrCth  daruS.  nowera 
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tAs  Porn**,  ed. 
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that  the  young  Parsi  is  initiated*  into  tlie  circle 
of  believers.  The  arneska  spentas  and  Sraosha  are 
honoured  with  the  darun^  which  is  always  held 
also  at  the  Gahanbdrs.^  In  addition  to  the  plain 
darUn  wafers,  two  of  which  are  used  at  the 
ceremony,  two  others  are  necessary  in  which  three 
rows  of  three  dents  or  cuts,  i.e.  nine  in  all,  are 
made  with  the  finger-nail  before  frying,  w'hile 
repeating  the  words  humata,  hukiita^  hvarskta 
thrice,  one  word  for  each  of  the  nine  cuts.  Thin 
dented  cake  is  collod  frasast.  The  four  wafers 
are  placed  on  the  takht  i dldt,  the  two  frasasts 
being  on  the  right  and  the  plain  dartJns  on  the 
left.  On  one  frasast  is  placed  a twig  of  pome- 
granate, and  a little  butter  as  a rule  accompanies 
the  darun,  and  between  them,  according  to  Hang,* 
is  placed  an  egg.  After  the  fonnulte  pro.scril>ed 
for  the  service^  have  been  recited,  into  which  the 
name  of  the  angel  or  fravashi  in  whoso  lionour  the 
sacrifice  is  made  is  introduced,  the  prie-sts  and 
those  present  partake  of  the  cakes. 

The  other  important  secondary  ceremony  is  the 
aff^ngdn.  This  again  is  in  honour  of  a yazata  or 
of  the  spirit  of  a deceased  person.  Special  prayers 
called  afr^ngdn  are  recited  by  the  priests,  'rixe 
following  is  a Parsi  description  of  this  coroinony. 

‘ The  pmyera  ora  recited  on  * cArpet  spread  on  iho  floor  on 
whioh  ore  placed,  either  in  a metallic  tray  or  In  plantain  leaves, 
the  choicest  and  nxost  fn^rnmt  flowers  of  the  eeaeon,  while 
glasses  are  filled  with  fresh  milk,  pure  water,  wlrio  and  shurlsit. 
These  prayers  are  recited  with  the  object  either  of  oxprcKsing 
remembrance  of  the  souls  of  the  dear  departed  or  of  invoking 
the  aid  of  some  gimrdion  angeL’4 

9.  The  Mazdayasnian  conception  of  the  purpose 
and  significance  of  sacrifice. — Certain  aspects  of 
the  procedure  followed  by  the  Persians  at  tlieir 
sacrificial  ceremonies,  as  described  by  Herodotus 
and  Strabo,  are  highly  suggestive  of  the  meaning 
of  early  Iranian  8acriric<»<.  The  custom  of  laying 
the  fl^h  of  the  victim  on  attractive  herbage  ana 
alloNving  it  to  remain  for  a while  upon  its  vegetable 
altar  before  it  was  removed  and  employed  (as  no 
doubt  it  was)  for  human  consumption  must  signify 
that  it  was  offered  as  food  to  the  gods.  Before  the 
time  of  Strabo,  however,  the  Persians  hod  advanced 
in  their  conception  of  the  nature  of  their  divini- 
ties and  believed  that  the  gods  needed  only  the 
soul  of  the  animal.  Originally  the  idea  at  the 
root  of  this  custom  was  undoubtedly  similar  to 
that  underlying  the  phenomenon  of  the  ‘.shew- 
bread*  (j'.v.)  among  the  Hebrews.®  The  manner 
m which  some  of  the  yazatas  are  represented  as 
soliciting  the  offering  of  their  devotees  also 
suggests  that  they  thought  these  gods  needed 
strengthening  and  encouraging  os  well  as  honour- 
ing and  invoking,  and  consequently  more  abundant 
blessing  would  result  to  their  worshippers. 

In  the  Avesta  the  offerings  and  sacrifices  are 
not  frequently  brought  into  relation  to  sin.  In 
Vendiddd,  xyiii.  7(^76,  however,  the  man  who 
has  had  relations  with  the  dashtdn  woman  atones 
for  his  sin  with  many  sacrifices,  including  that  of 
applying  the  carcasses  of  some  noxious  creatures. 
The  Pahlavi  literature,  on  the  other  hand,  contains 
several  allusions  to  the  vicarious  or  atoning 
character  of  the  sacrifices.  The  darun  olfering, 
C.9.,  is  regarded  as  a sufficient  atonement  for  a 
class  of  transgression  called  tandpUhar.'*  If  the 
barsom  twiga  were  used,  they  possessed  the  virtue 
atoning  value  of  the  offering  tenfold. 

Plutarch  attributes  still  another  motive  to  some 
Zarathushtrian  oblations ; for,  while  the  Persians 
offered  vows  and  thanksgiving  to  Ormazd,  they 

Q P®  ^ole  ceremony  i«  called  gUl  khirid. 

a FatTivALa  akd  Fasts  (iranianX 

l^D^bhki  Framjee  KaA^*  i5«^London. 

« 6f.  Moulton,  p.  S»4,  note  i. 

20;  e*-  also  L 1,  xtL  ft: 
Ddtxetdn  % Dfnik,  Ixxll.  11,  Ixxviii.  19.  ,1.0, 
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brought  other  oiferinga  to  Ahriman  for  averting 
evil.^  There  is,  however,  much  impro^bility  in 
this  statement,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a wect 
contradiction  of  the  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Mazdaism,  that  the  evil  one  was  not  to  be  pro- 

Sitiated,  but  strenuously  opposed.^  If  Plutarch  was 
escribing  an  actual  phenomenon,  it  was  observable 
only  in  a degenerate  or  counterfeit  Mazdaism. 

lOTBRATURS. — In  addition  to  the  works  already  referred  to  in 
the  article,  the  following  may  be  consulted : F.  Spiegel, 
JBrdniscJie  AlUrthunukunde^  Leipzig,  1871-78,  liL  659^98; 
C.  de  Harlez,  Av^ta^  troAuit  du  texU  tend,  Li8ge,  1875-78, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16  ff.  ; A.  Rapp,  * Die  Religion  und  Sitte  der  Parser,' 
ZDMQ  XX.  (1800]  77-94  ; J.  Darmesteter,  Le  Zend  Aveeta, 
■ " itrod.  iii.  pp.  Ixv-lxix  (^AifQ  xxi.); 


Paris,  1892-93,  i.,  Introu.  ui.  pp.  ixv-uux 
Spiegel,  Zend-Avetta,  Vienna,  1863-68,  ii.,  Einleitung,  ch.  iv. 
pp.  62-83 ; J.  H.  Moulton,  T?u  Treamre  cj  the  Mag%,,  Oxford, 
1917,  ch.  iv.  E.  Edwards. 


SACRIFICE  (Japanese).  — x.  Importance  of 
sacrifice  in  ShintO. — When  we  consider  that  the 
primitive  Japanese  had  a very  practical  mind,  and 
that  their  dealinpjs  with  the  gods  were  more  fre- 
quently of  the  character  of  a bargain  than  of 
mystic  adoration,’  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
that  offerings  occupied  a particularly  important 
place  in  their  religion— so  much  so  that,  in  the 
curious  account  of  a solemn  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
first  legendary  emperor,  Jimmu  Tennfi,  the  food- 
offering is  personified,  and  even  deified,  under  the 
name  of  Idzu-uka  no  me.^  Sacrifice  appears  also 
at  other  important  parts  of  the  mythological 
account — e,g.j  when  the  gods  themselves  reveal  to 
the  empress  JlngO  the  special  offerings  which  will 

S)rmit  her  to  cross  the  sea  and  conquer  Korea.’ 

ut  it  is  particularly  in  the  worship  that  the  im- 
portance of  offerings  may  be  best  gauged.  The 
eclipse-legend,’  which  gives  the  divme  prototype 
of  the  Shintfi  cult,  shows  the  gods  hanging  strings 
oHewels  on  the  highest  brancmea  of  a huge  aakaki 
{Clcyerajaponica),  a mirror  on  its  middle  branches, 
and  pieces  of  cloth  on  its  lowest  branches.  These 
primitive  offerings  were  afterwards  increased,  and 
by  the  time  of  the  ancient  rituals  they  formed  long 
imposing  lists — in  fact,  the  evolution  of  the  offer- 
ings presented  or  promised  to  the  gods  occupies 
the  greater  psirt  of  the  text.^  Moreover,  not  only 
are  those  offerings  prepared  with  the  greatest  care, 
in  order  to  avoid  all  pollution,  but  they  are  often 
duplicated,  so  that  at  least  one  portion  of  the 
things  offered  may  escape  possible  olemish,  which 
would  forfeit  the  whole  magical  effect  expected ; 
€.g.,  the  rice  for  the  coronation  feast  {pho-ni?ie) 
was  brought  from  two  different  provinces  and 
preserved  for  the  time  being  in  two  separate  build- 
ings; the  first  portion  was  called  (*  religious 
purity’),  and  the  second  suJd  (* subsidiary *). 
Lastly,  the  deification  which  we  noticed  in  the 
story  of  Jimmu  becomes  generalized  in  the  worship : 
the  mirror  or  the  sword,  which  was  at  first  a sim^e 
offering,  comes  to  be  regarded  as  implying  the  real 
presence  of  the  god,  and  finally  as  being  the  god 
himself  or  at  least  one  of  his  material  incarnations 
{shintai,  * body  of  the  god  *). 

2.  Psychological  basis. — It  is  a question  whether 
Shintd  offerings  are  made  with  the  idea  that  they 
may  supply,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  the 
physical  needs  of  the  god  or  the  spirit  of  a dead 
person,  or  whether  they  are  merdy  symbolical. 
W.  G.  Aston  supported  the  latter  theory,  but  he 
was  ‘Gilding  mainly  on  considerations  derived 
from  observation  of  the  sentiments  of  a modem 
European,  i.e.  of  a man  who,  like  Montaigne  and 
> Of.  Moulton,  pp.  128  f.,  899,  note  8. 


I De  Ja.  et  Oair.  46. 
s See  art.  Maoio  (Japone 
4 Text  cited  In  art.  Coioi 


e). 


ComcxTinos  with  Dsnr  (Japanese),  vol.  UL 

p.  776*. 

a See  art.  Poasisaiox  (Japanese),  vol.  x.  p.  ISl*. 

« Of.  art.  NATTJns  (Japanese).  voL  lx.  p.  235*. 

7 See,  e.g.,  the  text  of  the  8rd  norifo  in  art.  Pbatxji  (Japanese), 
voL  X.  p.  191*. 


St.  Augustine  before  him,  thinks,  e.g.,  that  the 
funerary  rites  are  a consolation  for  the  living 
rather  than  a help  to  the  dead.^  In  agreement 
with  the  majority  of  those  who  have  studied  com- 
parative religion,  the  present  writer  thinks  rather 
that  the  state  of  mind  of  uncivilized  man  was  as  a 
rule  much  more  commonplace ; and  it  is  certain 
that  the  ancient  Japanese,  in  particular,  took  a 
very  material  view  of  things.  Ir  the  learned  theo- 
logian, Hirata,  in  the  19th  cent.,  did  not  hesitate 
to  claim  that  food -offerings  lose  their  savour  in  a 
manner  inexplicable  by  natural  causes,  this  crude 
conception  mnst  have  been  all  the  more  strong 
among  the  primitive  ShintOists.  The  question  has 
been  discussed  in  art.  Ancestor- Worship  and 
Cult  of  the  Dead  (Japanese),  vol.  i.  p.  467*; 
and  the  reasons  stated  there  with  regard  to  offer- 
ings to  the  dead  apply  equally  to  offerings  to  the 
gods,  conceived  by  men  in  their  own  image. 

3.  The  reason  for  offerings. — Offerings  are  made 
often  with  a general  intention  of  propitiation,  but 
often  also  as  a distinct  reward  for  services  rendered 
W the  gods  or  expected  from  them  in  the  future. 
T^e  offerings  were  then  one  of  the  terms  of  a kind 
of  mutual  contract  concluded  between  the  gods 
and  men.’  The  result  was  that  these  offermgs 
were  sometimes  of  a conditional  character.’  There 
were  also  expiatory  sacrifices  (aga-mono,  ‘things 
of  ransom’)  for  cleansing  the  faithful  from  any 
ritual  impurity.  The  most  famous  example  of 
these — showing  also  their  mythical  origin — is  the 
removal  of  the  hair  and  nails  of  Susa-no-wo.’ 

4.  Recipients  of  offerings. — The  offerings  were 
made  sometimes  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  some- 
times to  the  gods.’  Between  the  offerings  to  the 
dead  and  the  offerings  to  the  gods,  we  may  mention 
as  a natural  transition  the  offerings  to  the  manes 
of  emperors  or  other  deified  personages.  The  offer- 
ings to  the  gods  properly  so  called,  i.e.  especially 
to  the  powers  of  nature,  were  sometimes  made  to 
one  or  several  individual  gods,  sometimes  to  a 
collective  category  of  gods,  and  sometimes  to  all 
the  gods;’  e.g.,  the  offerings  of  the  ToshigoJU  no 
Matsv/ri’’  were  made  to  the  deities  of  the  3,132 
official  temples,  t.6.  to  all  the  deities  in  a 
mass. 

5.  The  sacrificers. — Originally  the  offerings  were 
undoubtedly  individual,  and  they  evidently  re- 
mained so  in  many  cases,  as  the  accompaniment  of 
the  prayers  of  each  worshipper.  But  for  various 
reasons  (the  increased  price  01  certain  of  the  things 
offered,  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  offerings 
with  particular  care  in  order  to  avoid  all  ritual 
pollution,  etc.)  they  naturally  tended  to  assume  a 
collective  character.  This  tendency  was  further 
developed  by  the  progressive  concentration  of  all 
the  powers,  religious  as  well  as  political,  in  the 
hanos  of  the  emperor,  who  from  that  time  officiated 
in  name  of  all  his  people.  When  a subject  accom- 
panied the  emperor,  he  had  not  the  right  to  make 
his  offering  to  the  gods  himself ; his  personality 
disappeared  somehow,  and  was  includea  in  that  of 
his  sovereign.®  That  is  why  the  emperor  Jimmu 
Tennd  (see  above)  personally  performed  the  sacri- 
fice. But,  the  very  concentration  of  powers  having 
later  involved  their  division,  the  Mikado  entrusted 
his  religious  functions  to  the  care  of  various  heredi- 
tary sacerdotal  colleges ; and,  just  as  the  nakatomi 

1 Shinto,  London,  1906,  pp.  691.,  2101. 

a For  examples  cl  those  bargralns  see  art.  Maoio 

(Japaneee). 

a See,  e.g.,  ib.  vol.  rill.  pp.  296^,  297*,  and  cf.  art.  Pratxs 
(Japanese),  yol.  x.  p.  191*. 

4 See  Konk%a,  tr.  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Tokyo.  1906,  p.  70. 

a The  offerinva  to  the  dead  are  discussed  in  art.  Axosaroa 
Worship  amd  Oin/r  or  ths  Dbad  (Japanese). 

a See  art.  Maoio  (Japanese),  passim. 

7 fb.  yol.  yiiL  p.  296®. 

a See  M.  Reyon,  AnthologU  ds  la  HtUratvtre  japonaisea^  Paria 
1918,  p.  109. 
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were  specially  commissioned  to  pray  in  place  of 
hitn,!  so  the  %mibe,  or  vmbe  (‘abstaining  priests*), 
had  the  special  duty  of  preparing  the  offemgs. 
Their  very  name  (imi  expresses  the  idea  of  abstm- 
ence)  comes  from  the  care  with  which  they  had  to 
avoid  all  cause  of  impurity  during  the  preparation- 
Moreover,  by  their  mythical  origin  they  were 
connected  with  the  god  Futo-dama,  whose  name 
may  be  translated  ‘great  gift  or  offering,*  a^nd 
whose  rdle  in  the  eoupse-myth  agrees  with  this 
presentation  of  offerings,  BlistoricaUy  they  were 
probably  the  successors  of  the  ‘ abstainer  * of  primi- 
tive Japan,^  with  the  single  difference  that,  while, 
like  him,  observing  ritusd  purity,  they  were  not 
obliged  to  abstain  from  eating  meat  or  approaching 
women  except  during  the  few  days  before  a re- 
ligious festivaJ,  and  that,  far  from  not  being  able 
to  wash  themselves  or  comb  their  hair,  they  had 
always  to  attend  carefully  to  their  personal  clean li- 
neaB.  Their  part  in  connexion  with  offerings  in 
the  chief  ShintO  festivals  is  prescribed  in  the 
ancient  rituals ; they  officiated  especially  at  the 
Toshigohi  no  McUsuri  {norito  1),*  at  the  Ohotono- 
JETogani  (norito  8),^  and  at  the  Oho-nihe  (norito  14).® 
There  are  also  other  priests,  inferior  to  them,  the 
hafitri,  or  hdri,  whose  name  (from  the  verb  hohuru^ 
or  fuifuru,  * to  slaughter,*  * to  throw  away  *)  denotes 
that  they  were  onginally  sacriffcers;  in  f^t,  the 
Nihongi  mentions,  m the  year  642,  a sacrifice  of 
horses  and  cattle  airected  by  them  to  obtain  rain. 
The  ohO‘hafuri  (‘great  hafuri*),  the  legendary 
descendant  and  high-priest  of  the  god  Take-mina- 
gata  at  Suwa,  still  superintends  sacrifices  of  deer, 
whose  heads  are  offered  to  his  divine  ancestor. 

6.  Objects  sacrificed.  — The  most  interesting 
Question  in  this  respect  is  that  of  the  human  sacn- 
ncee  of  primitive  Japan.®  For  these  humsui  victims 
others  were  substituted,  either  animal  victims  ^ or 
effigies  of  baked  earth  or  even  metal.®  Slaves 
were  also  offered  to  the  temples.® 

Besides  those  ancient  human  sacrifices  and  their 
more  modem  substitutes,  we  find  offered  to  the 
gods  all  the  things  that  man  regards  as  useful  or 
even  merely  pleasing  to  them — m the  first  place, 
the  things  corresponding  to  the  three  primordial 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  habitation,  and  then 
things  corresponding  to  secondary  requirements. 

i.  OfFERINOS  COBRESPONDINQ  TO  THE  THREE 
ESSENTIAL  NEEDS. —(a)  Offerings  of  food, — In  the 
sacrifice  of  Jimmu  TennO,  mentioned  above,  the 
only  offerings  were  of  food.  Indeed  the  offering 
of  the  things  most  necessary  for  life,  viz.  food  and 
drink,  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  sacrifice.  It  is 
also  the  most  important^  more  than  once,  there- 
fore, in  the  titles  of  the  ntuals  connected  with  the 
chief  Shintb  festivals  the  word  nihe  (‘food-offer- 
ing*)  appears,  beginning  with  the  0?io~n\hs  (‘  great 
fo^-onering*},  the  most  solemn  of  these  festivals 
Those  food-offerings  include  all  the  chief  elements 
of  Japanese  feeding : as  food  and  drink  of  mineral 
origin,  salt  and  water ; as  food  of  vegetable  origin, 
rice  in  its  different  forms  (in  the  ear  and  in  grain, 
hulled  and  in  husk),  and  also  in  rice-cakes,  then 
various  kinds  of  pulse  and  fruits,  especially  edible 
sea- weed,  and,  as  drink,  saJcSt  also  made  from  rice ; 
of  animal  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  fish  of  all  kinds, 
especially  the  favourite  of  the  Japanese,  tai  (a 
kind  of  gold-bream),  on  the  other  hand,  game, 
either  with  hair  (deer,  boars,  and  hares)  or  feathered 
(pheasants,  wild  ducks,  and  other  birds).  The 
ntual  qnot^  in  art.  Pratsb  (Japanese),  vol.  x.  p. 

1 8«e  art.  Pium  (Japanese),  voL  x.  p.  189b. 

s See  art.  Asasnoisii  (Japanese),  U.  p.  9ea. 

s See  art.  Maoio  (Japanese),  tol  tUI.  p.  290b. 

Ib.  p.  297*.  « Ib.  p.  298b. 

«See  artt.  Hukax  SaounoB  (Japanese  and  Korean)  and 
Ahcutoe-Womhip  asd  Oclt  or  thi  Dbad  (Japanese). 

7 Bee  art.  HoMas  Saoainoi  (Japaneee  and  KoreanX  voL  vi.  p. 


* /b.  p.  86>. 


• Ib. 


191%  gives  a good  example  of  the  catalogue  of  foods 

general^  offered. 

(d)  Offerings  of  clothing. the  clothing  of  the 
primitive  Japanese  was  made  mainly  of  hemp  (usa) 
and  yufu  (the  fibre  of  the  inner  bark  of  the  paper 
mulberry-tree),  these  are  the  materials,  raw  or 
woven,  that  figured  in  the  ancient  offerings.  Silk, 
which  was  of  comparatively  recent  importation  at 
the  time  when  the  rituals  were  drawn  up,  had  only 
a secondary  place  in  them.  As  a rule,  a certain 
weight  of  fibre  (of  hemp  or  mulberry-bark)  or  a 
certain  number  of  pieces  of  cloth  made  from  thene 
materials  was  offered ; and  it  was  only  natural 
that  woven  stuff's,  whicii  were  the  money  of  tlio 
period,  should  take  the  place  of  other  articles  more 
perishable,  such  as  food,  or  more  difficult  to  procure. 
The awo-nigi-te('Boft  blue  articles *)  and  the  shira- 
nigi-te  (‘soft  white  articles*)  which,  in  the  eclip.MC- 
myth,  the  gods  hung  on  the  low  brandies  of  the 
sacred  tree  w'ere  respectively  hemp  and  yufu. 
These  are  the  nusa  (‘offerings*),  the  prototype  of 
the  later  offerings.  They  afterwards  took  the  more 
conventional  form  of  the  oho-nusa  ('great  off’ering’), 
consisting  of  two  sticks  set  up  side  by  side,  the 
one  of  sakakit  the  other  of  bamboo,  from  the  top 
of  which  hung  fibres  of  hemp  and  strips  of  paper, 
the  latter  representing  the  bark  of  the  mulberry 
from  which  it  was  made.^  This  manner  of  sup- 
porting religious  offerings  was  moat  natural,  be- 
cause, even  in  everyday  life,  Japanese  politonesH 
demanded  that  an  inferior  should  offer  anything 
to  a superior  only  at  a respectful  distance,  from 
the  end  of  the  branch  of  a tree.®  With  this  may 
be  connected  the  tama^gushi  (probable  meaning 
‘gift-skewer’),  branches  of  sakam  or  bamboo,  witli 
tufts  of  yufu,  which  formed  a simpler  way  of  pre- 
senting the  nwa.*  Still  later  the  oho-nusa  wei*e 
gener^ly  displaced  by  the  gohei,  made  of  a single 
stick  from  which  hung  strips  of  white  paper,  cut 
at  right  angles.  This  is  the  emblem  seen  at  the 
present  day  in  all  the  Shintfi  temples ; and,  having 
lost  its  primitive  signification  of  substitute  for  the 
ancient  cloth-offerings,  it  is  now  regarded  by  the 
worshippers  as  a symbolical  representation  of 
divinity,  or  even  as  the  temporary  dwelling-place 
of  the  deity  himself,  who,  at  certain  festivals,  by 
the  mere  pronunciation  of  the  formula  called  katni’ 
oroshi  (‘  bringing  down  the  god  *),  descends  into  it, 
and  remains  in  it  during  the  whole  ceremony.® 
One  more  form  of  nusa  deserves  mention,  less  im- 
portant and  still  more  simple,  the  ko-nusa  (‘little 
offerings’)  or  kiri-nusa  (‘ cut  offerings’),  consisting 
of  paper  with  raw  sakaki  or  hemp  leaves  mixed 
with  rice ; these  are  the  portable  nusa,  which  the 
traveller  took  with  him  in  a small  bag  (mtsa-bukuro, 
‘offering-bag’)  for  the  religious  ofl’erings  which  he 
might  have  to  make  during  his  journey.® 

Such  was  the  evolution  of  the  important  offer- 
ings of  cloth,  from  the  primitive  nusa  of  mytho- 
logy to  the  modem  goh^.  Besides  these  typical 
and  general  offerings,  other  articles  of  clothing 
were  offered  to  the  gods — sometimes  skins  <3 
bears,  boars,  d^r,  or  cattle,  sometimes  bright- 
coloured  materials  or  even  made-up  garments.® 
But  these  are  secondary  offerings  and  of  a some- 
what exceptional  kind. 

Along  with  clothing  mention  must  be  made  of 
adornment — that  accessary  which  was  so  im- 
portant among  primitive  races  that  in  their  eyes 
it  often  surpassed  clothing  itself.  Now,  in  con- 
trast to  the  modem  Japanese,  who  (oven  the 
women),  with  a few  rare  exceptions  introduced  by 

I Of.  the  eceptre,  with  tufte  of  wool,  of  the  Homeric  a«e. 

• Soe  Revon.  p.  1«8.  ^ 

• Ot  the  wo<u-crowBed  olire-bnuachee  of  the  eupplianta  ol 
Greek  tragedy. 

! PossESBiOK  (JapaneeeX  voL  x.  p.  1S2*. 

8 See  Bevon,  p.  847. 

• See  art.  Poatu  (Japaneee),  voL  x.  p.  191» 
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imitation  of  Europeans,  regard  our  use  of  jewels 
as  barbarous,  the  primitive  Japanese  willingly 
covered  themselves  with  head-omaments,  necklets, 
and  armlets,  the  beads  of  which,  some  round,  some 
tube-shaped  {Icuda~tama)  or  comma-shaped  {maga- 
tama),  and  made  of  various  stones,  otherwise  of 
no  great  value  (chalcedony,  jasper,  chrysoprase, 
serpentine,  crystal,  etc.)i  are  found  in  the  excava- 
tions of  the  oldest  native  tombs.  The  ccdestial 
gods  had  a divine  jeweller  among  them,  whom  we 
meet  in  the  eclipse-legend,  the  god  Toyo-tama 
(‘rich  jewel*),  the  legendary  ancestor  of  the 
corporation  of  imperial  jewmlers ; and  in  the 
mytholo^  reference  is  continually  being  made  to 
the  iewels  of  the  gods,  which  are  mentioned  even 
in  the  most  important  stories.'  Wo  gather  there- 
fore that  jewels  play  a comparatively  large  part 
in  the  Shinto  ceremonies  and  that  they  sometuues 
figure  among  the  religious  offering.* 

(c)  Offerings  of  habitation,— -S\3aX,  as  the  gods 
desire  offerings  of  food  (niAe)  and  clothing  {mtsa), 
so  they  desire  offering  of  dwelling-places ; and 
the  word  mtya,  applied  to  Shinto  temples,  means 
nothing  else  than  ‘ august  house  * ; miya  also 
denotes  a palace.  Another  word  for  temple, 
araka^  seems  likewise  to  simify  ‘ dwelling- 
place.*  In  the  mythology  we  often  find  the  gods 
requesting  the  raising  of  a temple  to  them  ‘ to 
make  them  rest  well.”  To  the  present  writer  it 
seems  probable  that  the  meaning  of  the  word 
yashiro,  * house-representative,*  also  used  to  denote 
Shinto  temples,  refers  specially  to  the  rite  which 
consisted  in  fixing  the  boundaries  of  an  open  place 
on  the  ground  • for  the  time  being  consecrated  as 
the  godTs  place  of  abode  during  a ceremony — ^just 
as,  even  at  the  present  day,  a small  enclosure  of 
this  kind  {himorogi)  is  reserved  for  the  purification 
which  precedes  every  great  Shinto  festival— but 
that  this  substitution  oi  a temporary  residence  for 
a real  building  represents  merely  a later  simplifica- 
tion of  the  more  ancient,  very  material,  conception 
of  the  miya. 

This  miya,  being  intended  as  the  dwelling- 
place  of  the  god,  does  not  require  to  be  very  large ; 
and  it  is  not  calculated  to  hold  a vast  assembly ; 
it  is  only  in  the  precincts  of  large  temples  that 
there  is,  among  other  secondary  builaings,  an 
oratory  {haiden)  meant  for  the  imperial  envoy 
who  may  occasionally  come  there ; as  a rule,  the 
worshipper  who  passes  a Shinft>  temple  simply 
stops  at  the  outside,  says  a short  prayer,  and  goes 
on.  This  explains  the  fact  that  to-day  in  the 
Japanese  empire  there  are  close  on  200,000  Shinto 
temples.  The  smallest  temples  {hokora)  can  be 
carried  about  on  a cart ; the  largest,  such  as  those 
of  Ise,  are  of  quite  merest  proportions,  and  of  a 
very  simple  structure,  which  purposely  intends  to 
represent  only  an  architectural  enlargement  of  the 
ancestral  thatched  cottage.  In  the  10th  cent.,  of 
3,132  officially  recognized  temples  only  492  were 
classed  as  important  enough  to  have  offerings 
deposited  on  an  altar ; in  the  other  2,640  they 
were  simply  laid  on  the  ground ; with  still  greater 
reason  the  innumerable  small  temples  dotted  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  country  were  only  very 
slim  buildings,  where  the  offerings  were  as  humble 
as  the  worshippers.  We  must  mention,  lastly,  the 
modest  domestic  altar  {kami-dana^  * g^-shelf  ’)  in 
each  house,  devoted  principally  to  the  cult  of  the 
family  ancestors,  who  are  tnought  to  dw^  there — 
at  least  during  certain  festivala. 

In  this  dwelling-place  the  gods  required  furniture. 
And  the  furniture  was  as  simple  as  that  of  Japanese 
houses,  which  includes  hardly  any  of  the  pieces  of 

1 S«e,  0.g.,  art.  Oosmoookt  axd  OoBMOLoar  (Japanese),  voL  iv. 
p.  164». 

s See  art.  llAaio  (Japanese),  vol.  riiL  p.  207».  norito  8,  p.  296^, 
norito  16,  p.  299»,  norito  25,  p.  299^,  norito  27. 

> Of.  tho  Roman  Umplum. 
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furniture  considered  essential  in  our  too  compli- 
cated modem  civilization.  The  most  important 
piece  was  perhaps  the  mdkura,  the  native  wc^- 
pillow,  for  the  sleep  of  the  god — the  pillow  which, 
in  certain  cases,  was  regarded  as  so  much  impreg- 
nated with  his  divinity  that  it  was  made  a sh^ai. 
The  same  thing  happened  not  only  wltli  the  metal 
mirrors  which,  originally  simple  offerings,  were 
readily  deified  (e.p.,  that  of  the  sun-goddess  of 
Ise),  but  also — a much  more  curious  thing  at  first 
sight — with  simple  articles  of  pottery,  which  were 
naturally  offered  to  the  gods  as  to  the  ancestors,* 
and  which  ended  by  being  worshipped  as  ‘god- 
bo^es.*  We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  those 
objects  of  furniture,  having,  as  it  were,  become 
fixtures  on  account  of  their  purpose  and  their  con- 
nexion with  the  dwelling-place,  have  gradually, 
by  long  contact  with  the  deity  dwelling  there, 
assumed  that  permanent  and  precious  character 
which  leads  to  their  deification. 

ii.  Offerings  corresponding  to  secondary 
NEEDS. — One  of  the  most  important  of  the  second- 
ary requirements  is  locomotion.  Therefore,  just 
as  living  horses,  for  which  horses  of  baked  earth 
were  afterwards  substituted,  were  buried  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Mikados  and  princes,’  so  offering 
were  made  to  the  gods  of  living  horses,  preferably 
white  (the  colour  of  the  sun),  which  were  left  at 
liberty  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple ; for  these 
also  there  were  afterwards  substituted  at  first 
wooden  effigies  (in  certain  processions  men  repre- 
sented the  horses  of  the  gods  by  mounting  kePma- 
gata^  ‘hobby-horses,*  or  by  carrying  attached  to 
their  chest  a wooden  horse’s  head),  and  then 
painted  horses.  The  last  phase  of  the  evolution 
led  to  the  construction  of  special  buildings  called 
tmaddj  ‘horse -picture -galleries,’  collections  of 
ex~voto9  which  may  be  seen  in  the  precincts  of 
some  of  the  lar^e  templea  Lastly,  the  gods  also 
have  their  carnage,  tne  mikoahi,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  presents  a sumptuous  appearance ; on 
religious  least-days  the  worshippers  carry  the 
ahintai  in  this  mikoshi  on  their  shoulders. 

A people  essentially  agricultural,  as  the  Japanese 
seem  to  nave  been  originally,  whose  Mikado  him- 
self occasionally  set  the  example  of  ceremonially 
digging  the  earth,  and  among  whom  every  year  at 
Kasuga  the  young  girls  called  miko  (‘augrmt 
children*)  might  M seen  solemnly  planting  rice 
with  their  pure  hands,  was  necessarily  inclined  to 
suppose  that  the  gods  devoted  themselves  to 
amculture.  And,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  myth- 
ology,  beginning  with  the  great  stories  about  the 
sun-goddess  (the  crimes  committed  by  Susa-no-wo 
against  her  cultivations),  shows  that  it  was  really 
one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  the  deities  on  the 
Plain  of  the  High  Heavens.  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  offerings  of  this  kind  should  be  made  to 
those  deities;  and  agricultural  implements,  reels 
for  winding  yam,  etc.,  figure  in  certain  lists  of 
offerings. 

Another  important  requirement  in  a warlike 
country  like  primitive  J apan  was  weapons  for  war. 
The  mythology  abounds  in  stories  of  marvellous 
sworda-^.p.,  the  famous  Kusa-nagi-no-tachi  (‘the 
herb-quelling  great  sword  *)  wmch  Susa-no-wo 
found  in  the  body  of  the  monster  of  Koshi,*  which 
reappears  later  in  the  legend  of  Yamato-dake,^ 
and  which  is  worshipped  at  Atsuta  as  one  of  ^e 
three  Insignia  of  the  imperial  power.  The  m aj ority 
of  those  swords  must  onginalty  have  been  offerings, 
which  gradually  became  ahintai  and  even  gods — 

1 See  art.  ANoaarroR-Wo&aHir  Aim  Cult  or  tbs  Dbax)  (Japaneaa)^ 
voL  1.  p.  467*. 

> See  art.  Hujcax  SAcmnoa  (Japanese  and  Korean),  toL  tL 

p.  866»». 

* See  d.  vol.  vi.  p.  866'*. 

4 See  art.  Hsnoss  ahx>  Hbbo-Oom  (Japanese),  toL  vL  p 
668*>. 
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t.g.*  the  war-gods  Take-mika-dzuchi  and  Futsu- 
nnshL  In  the  10th  cent,  ott'erings  of  wooden 
swords  were  already  suhstituted  for  real  weapons, 
and  these  have  continued  to  the  present  day. 
Other  weapons,  both  offensive  and  defensive,  were 
also  offered  — lances,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
shields.* 

Lastly,  even  the  need  of  entertainment,  which 
was  logically  attributed  to  gods  as  to  men,  gave 
rise  to  appropriate  offerings.  Each  important 
temple  possessed  a platform  for  the  perfon^nce 
of  sacred  dances  {kagura)^  the  name  of  which  is 
written  with  two  Chinese  charactera  meaning 
* pleasure  of  the  god.’  Those  pantomimes,  whose 
mythical  origin  is  found  in  the  dance,  before  the 
cavern  of  the  sun- goddess,  of  the  goddess  Uzume, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Sarume  (*  monkey -women ’), 
the  religious  dancers  of  the  court,  were  performed 
in  the  cliief  temples,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
flutes  and  castanet^  bv  the  miko^  who  thus  repre- 
sented the  great  episodes  of  the  sacred  story.  The 
present  writer  was  once  present  at  the  kagura  in 
an  old  temple  of  Nara,  and  noticed  to  what  an 
extent  this  dance  of  priestesses  has,  after  all  those 
centuries,  sorupuloumy  observed  to  this  day  the 
antique  gestures  and  symbolical  attitudes  as  we 
find  them  in  the  most  ancient  monuments  of 
Japanese  art.  By  a curious  turn  of  events  those 
primitive  pantomimes,  at  first  intended  to  charm 
the  Shinto  gods,  later,  after  various  developments, 
became  t^e  nd,  or  lyrical  drama,  generally  com- 
posed by  the  bonzes  or  in  any  case  under  Buddhist 
inspiration,  and  thus  greatly  helped  in  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  foreign  religion.  A fact  which 

groves  clearly  that  those  artistic  dances  were  at 
eart  real  ofi^ngs  is  that  the  rituals  themselves, 
as  the  eclipse-legend  shows,  were,  in  the  same 
way,  regarded  as  charming  the  gods  by  the 
haraonious  beauty  of  their  language  and  the 
grandeur  of  their  solemn  declamation.  Artistic 
pleasure,  like  literary  pleasure,  was  regarded  as  a 
requirement  of  the  gods  which  men  must  satisfy. 

Besides  these  ssstnetic  enioyments  of  a general 
kind,  other  more  specified  offerings  might  be 
made  to  the  gods  with  the  same  intention  of 
amusing  them,  as  the  texts  clearly  show;  e.g.,  to 
keep  away  the  deities  who  send  places,  the 
Japanese  gave  them  ^as  things  to  play  with, 
beads.’  • 

7.  Fate  of  the  offerings. — The  offerings,  once 
made,  had  various  fates.  The  food-offerings  were 
usually  consumed — as,  after  the  emperor 

Jimmu’s  sacrifice.  At  the  festival  of  firstriruits 
{Nihifnarm)  the  emperor  tasted  the  new  rice  which 
had  just  been  offered  to  the  gods ; ^ the  priests 
followed  his  example,  and  even  the  simple  wor- 
shippers mi^t  do  the  same.  So  also  at  the 
festival  of  Kasuga*  the  participants  proceeded 
solemnly  to  eat  the  offermgs  in  a dining-hall, 
while  the  servants  of  the  imperial  stables,  who  had 
had  charge  of  the  horses  ofl’ered  to  the  gods,  were 
given  a drink  of  the  sacred  sake.  Even  to-day 
pilgrims  to  the  temples  of  Ise  eat  the  rice  of  the 
offerings,  which  they  buy  from  the  priests.  At 
the  festival  of  the  god  of  ouwa,  mentioned  before, 
while  the  heads  of  the  seventy-five  sacrificed  deer 
are  presented  as  offerings,  the  flesh  is  eaten  by  the 
priests,  and  the  worshippers  may  also  take  a share 
of^  it,  on  condition  tnat  they  obtain  from  the 
pxiests  chopsticks  which  will  allow  them  to  do  so 
without  contamination.  On  the  other  hand, 
offerings  of  a valuable  and  durable  kind,  such  as 
mirrors  and  swords,  remained  in  the  temple,  where 
they  were  not  placed  on  the  altar,  but  were  locked 

1 8«e  art.  Magic  rjapaaese),  voL  viil.  p.  298»,  nortto  11. 

* /&.  p.  209»,  rumto  26.  * Ib.  p.  2»9».  ncrito  26. 

< 8e«  art.  OoKircinos  with  Dam  (Japanese). 

» See  art.  Magic  (JapaneseX  vol.  viiL  p.  296»> 


in  the  treasury  ; there  they  remained  permanently, 
as  shimpdf  * divine  treasures,’  later  on  often  be- 
coming shintai  or  even  gods.  The  same  thing 
happened  in  the  case  of  the  sixty  white,  red,  and 
green  jewels  of  the  27th  ritual.^ 

Between  those  two  extremes  of  ephemeral  and 

Sermanent  offerings  there  "were  offerings  of  a 
urable  kind  but  not  so  jirecious — c.y.,  bells  or 
pottery — which  were  presented  and  then  taken 
away  to  be  presented  again,  so  that  the  same 
objects  were  always  used,  just  os  to-day  at  Buil- 
dhist  funerals,  when  birds  are  set  at  liberty,  the 
undertakers  make  arrangements  to  capture  them 
again  immediately  after  tlie  ceremony  in  order  to 
use  them  on  the  next  occasion. 

The  aga-mono,  expiatory  offerings  to  which  wore 
magically  attached  the  impurities  from  which  the 
worshippers  wanted  to  be  cleansed,  were  removcil 
and  thrown  into  the  river.* 

8.  Buddhist  offerings.—.^  Buddhist  oflering.s 
have  no  special  characteristic  in  Japan,  they 
require  no  treatment  here.  We  mention  them 
merely  to  point  out,  by  way  of  contrast,  that  the 
only  original  religion  of  the  Japanese,  viz.  the 
ancient  official  Shinto,  knew  nothing  of  burnt 
incense,  lighted  candles,  flowers  on  tlie  altar — in  a 
word,  the  characteristic  Buddhist  offeringK.  As 
regards  offerings  of  flowers,  we  may  mention  that, 
at  certain  Buddhist  festivals  which  require  lotus 
flowers,  but  which  fall  at  a period  of  the  year  when 
the  lotus  (or,  more  correctly,  the  NtUimibiuiUf 
which  is  the  lotus  of  Jai>an)  is  not  in  bloom,  the 
equally  pure  magnolia  flowers  are  used. 

LiTSJtATURS.— This  is  dted  throuifhout  the  article. 

M.  Kkvon. 

SACRIFICE  (Jewish). — The  destruction  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  wrought  a profound  change  in 
the  religious  life  of  the  Jews.  The  entire  divine 
service  had  come  to  a standstill.  The  priests  and 
Levites  had  lost  their  position  and  occupation,  and 
to  the  Israelite  the  very  centre  of  worship  had 
been  destroyed.  The  sacrifices,  among  other 
things,  had  ceased.  But  divine  ordinances  cannot 
be  abrogated.  They  are  merely  temporarily  sus- 
pended until  the  time  comes  when  they  can  again  be 
enacted.  A time  will  come  when  a new  Jerusalem 
and  a new  Temple  will  be  built  up  again.  This  con- 
viction lives  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jews, 
who  look  forward  to  the  realization  of  the  divine 
prophecies  and  with  that  the  restoration  of  tlie 
ancient  worship.  This  was  the  hope  of  Ezekiel, 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  Babylonian  exile  not  only 
foretold  the  return,  but  went  so  far  as  to  draw  the 
picture  of  the  future  Temple.  In  the  Talmudic 
literature  there  is  a treatise  called  MiddCth^  i.c. 
the  mesisurements  of  the  pre-Herodian  Temple — 
as  the  present  writer  has  shown  elsewhere* — and 
not  of  the  Herodian  described  by  Josephus.  The 
preservation  of  this  detailed  description  of  the 
Temple  is  due  not  to  any  antiquarian  interest, 
but  to  the  desire  to  keep  alive  for  the  future  the 
architectural  details  of  the  last  Temple.  It  is 
to  serve  as  a guide  for  the  reconstruction.  In 
4 Ezra  and  other  apocalyptic  writings,  and  especi- 
edly  in  Revelation,  we  have  the  picture  of  the 
h^venly  Jerusalem  which  will  descend  from  on 
high  at  the  consummation  of  the  appointed  time, 
and  within  it  the  heavenly  Temple.  Similar 
descriptions  can  be  found  in  other  eschatological 
writings,  all  testifying  to  the  belief  that  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple  was  only  a temporary* 
event.  The  service  has  been  suspended  for  a 
while,  to  be  taken  up  ag^  at  the  proper  time. 
The  Jewish  sages  maintain  the  principle  of  the 
everlasting  value  of  the  ordinances  of  tlie  Law, 

1 See  art.  Maoxo  (Japanese),  vol.  viiL  p.  299»>. 

2 10,  and  p.  208,  nonto  11. 

» RThPh  X.  [1014-16)  21-81. 
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though  th^  do  not  go  so  far  as  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Jxibilets.  According  to  the  latter,  the 
patriarchs  already  had  kept  them  ; nay,  they  were 
\vritten  on  the  tablets  of  heaven  and  kept  by  the 
angels,  although,  according  to  the  legend,^  Moses 
heard  the  angel  recite  the  sh^mcC  (Dt  and 
therefore  he  instituted  it  afterwards  as  part  of 
the  daily  service.  The  fact  that  the  Jews  con- 
sidered that  the  service  in  the  Temple  with  the 
sacrifice  was  merely  temporarily  suspended,  owing 
to  the  impossibility  of  carrying  it  out,  is  shown 
al^  by  the  compilation  of  many  treatises  in  the 
Mishn&h  forming  the  section  J^oddashim,  i.e.  things 
connected  with  the  sanctuary,  in  which  minute 
details  are  preserved  as  to  the  services,  sacrifices, 
ofterings,  etc.,  in  the  Temple;  and  the  belief  in 
the  re-establishment  of  tne  sacrifice  is  found 
repeatedly  referred  to  in  the  Jewish  pray  era  recited 
in  the  daily  service  and  on  festival  occasions. 
Thus  in  the  'amidah,  which  every  observant  Jew 
is  expected  to  repeat  three  times  daily,  he  prays ; 

* Mayest  thou  bring  bock  the  sacrifice  to  thy  holy  house,  and 
the  fire  offerings  as  well  as  their  prayers  receive  with  favour.* 
This  is  also  the  preamble  in  the  musaf  'amidah  on 
Sabbath,  new  moon,  and  festivals,  etc.,  before  the 
recital  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  Bible 
(see  below),  when  it  is  said : 

‘ May  It  be  thy  will,  0 Lord  our  God,  and  the  God  of  our 
fathers,  that  thou  mayest  bring  us  up  with  Joy  to  our  oountry, 
and  there  we  will  perform  before  thee  all  the  obligatory  sacri- 
fices, Che  permanent  ones  according  to  their  oruer  and  the 
additional  ones  according  to  the  law.’ 

This  formula  varies  but  slightly  amd  it  is  retained 
in  every  such  prayer.* 

This  constant  prayer  for  the  re-establishment  of 
sacrifice  has  been  a bone  of  contention  between 
the  Reform  Jews  and  the  Conservative  Jews.  The 
former  contend  that  they  can  no  longer  pray  for 
the  re-establishment  of  sacrifices.  iCsthetical  con- 
siderations of  no  real  value  are  put  forward  to 
explain  this  position.  But  the  vast  majority  of 
Jews  have  retained  the  ancient  formula  together 
with  the  undying  hope  of  the  revival  of  a national 
life  in  the  land  ox  their  fathers  according  to  divine 
promise.  In  this  hope  all  the  J ewish  sects  unite— 
the  Rabbanites  as  well  as  the  l^araites,  and  the 
Falashas  no  less  than  the  Samaritans,  who,  how- 
ever, pray  in  a different  form  for  the  removal  of 
the  Fanutha  (the  turning  away)  and  the  return  of 
the  Rachutha  (the  divine  favour),  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  service  on  their  holy  Mt.  Grerizira.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Jewish  sages  are  alive  to  the  neat  difficulties 
which  will  have  to  be  overcome  before  the  sacri- 
fices can  be  renewed,  for  they  acknowledge  those 
difficulties  to  be  insurmountable  unless  removed  by 
superhuman  intervention.  The  kohdnim  (priests) 
are  all  defiled  by  the  touch  of  dead  bodies,  ox  which 
defilement  they  cannot  now  purify  themselves  in 
the  absence  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  They 
have  also  intermarried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
purity  of  their  descent  has  in  many  cases  become 
doubtful.  The  prophet  Elijah  then  will  segregate 
the  right  from  ^e  wrong  and  will  PJirify  ^ose  to 
be  set  aside  as  fit  for  the  service.*  Thus  the  prac- 
ticability of  restoring  sacrifices  is  made  to  depend 
on  the  re-appearance  of  the  prophet  Elijah,  whose 
coming  before  the  great  day  is  the  last  message  of 
the  last  prophet  (Mai  4®*-).  It  is  relegated  to  a 
distant  future,  but  the  obligatory  character  of  the 
sacrifices  is  not  thereby  affected.  It  was  therefore 
necessary  to  establish  temporary  substitutes  for 
the  actual  sacrifice.  The  sacrifices  themselves 
varied  in  character.  There  were  the  early  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  sacrifices ; there  were  additional 

X Tari^umd  in  Vaetbanan  and  In  D«ut.  Jtab.  ib. ; and  also 
Tanya  Rob.,  ed.  8.  Horwlts,  Warsaw,  1807,  p.  16. 

s M.  Gaster,  Sephardic  Prayer-Book^  Iionoon,  1001-06,  L 117. 

9 See  .HeehUtOt  ed.  M.  B.  J.  Friedmann,  Tiezma,  1870,  foL  61 
to  Ex  169--«^. 


sacrifices  at  new  moon  and  festivals.  These  were 
collective  sacrifices  brought  in  the  name  and  by 
the  means  of  the  entire  nation.  There  were, 
besides,  individual  sacrifices — sin-offerings,  thank- 
offerings,  etc.  Some  were  of  a propitiatory  nature ; 
others  were  expiatory  sacrifices.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  this  multifarious  character  of  the 
sacrifices  in  the  Temple  if  a correct  description  is 
to  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Jews  kept 
up  the  ordinances  of  the  sacrifices  and  perpetuated 
them  without  Temple  and  priests.  They  spiiit- 
ualized  the  sacrifice.  The  prophets  had  paved  the 
way  for  this  spiritusdization.  They  already  hinted 
at  acceptable  substitutes  for  the  animal  sacrifice. 
It  is  the  sacrifice  of  self  that  they  preach — 
the  offering  of  the  heart  and  of  the  soul,  the 
outpourings  of  the  broken  heart,  of  the  meek 
mind,  which  are  accepted  of  the  Lord,  ‘ the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Ups  instead  of  the  calves’  (Hos  14*),  the 
meditations  of  the  heart  (Ps  19^*). 

Whatever  interpretation  of  the  origin  and  mean- 
ing of  sacrifice  be  given — and  the  inte^retations 
are  many  and  contradictory — the  primitive  stage 
had  alre^y  been  passed  when,  in  the  reli^ous 
evolution  of  Israel,  sacrifices  took  their  place. 
Sacrifice  represented  then  a free-will  offering  to 
God  of  what  is  best  in  man — an  act  of  exaltation 
by  which  man,  purified  through  this  voluntary  act 
ox  self-abnegation,  draws  nearer  to  God.  He  hah 
either  atoned  thereby  for  his  sin  or  given  public 
expression  of  his  thankfulness  for  the  inex^ust- 
ibie  mercy  of  God.  He  may  also  expiate  in  his 
death,  though  not  as  a vicarious  atonement,  the 
guilt  of  others.  The  sacrifice  of  life,  of  health, 
and  of  wealth  now  takes  the  place  of  the  sacrifice 
in  the  Temple  of  oxen  and  rams,  or,  rather,  the 
substitutes  are  prayer,  self-chastisement,  and  alms- 
giving. Traces  of  the  ancient  form  of  animal 
sacrifice  still  survive,  however,  on  rare  occasions 
and  among  Jewish  sects. 

(1)  Foremost  among  those  new  substitutes  for 
ssu^rifice  stands  prayer — the  sacrifice  of  the  lips. 
Prayer  has  taken  the  place  of  the  service  altogether, 
but  here  we  shaU  consider  only  that  part  of  the 
prayer  which  is  exclusively  regarded  as  the  substi- 
tute for  the  sacrifice.  Tne  prayers  atre  ordained 
to  take  j>lace  at  the  time  when  sacrifices  were 
brought  in  the  Temple  ; but,  whilst  the  patriarchs 
are  credited  with  having  established  the  evening, 
morning,  and  afternoon  prayer,^  these  were  later 
to  take  the  place  of  the  sacrifice.  Daniel  prayed 
three  times  (Dn  6^®  9^). 

The  practices  in  the  second  Temple  paved  the 
way  for  the  substitution  of  prayers  for  sacrifices. 
There  were  the  daily  sacrifices  which  were  brought 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  and  for  which 
the  shekel  contributed  by  every  Jew  was  used. 
Now,  the  nation  could  not  all  be  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  offering,  and  thus  a rota  of  deputies 
was  established  which,  by  tradition,  was  carried 
back  to  the  time  of  David.  The  country  was 
divided  into  twenty-four  sections;*  and  out  of 
each  of  these  sections  r^resentatives,  consisting 
of  priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites  living  in  that 
section,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  and  were  present, 
or  ‘stood  by,*  on  the  occasion  of  the  sacrifices 
(hence  the  name  md amad,  pi.  mdamaddth).  Thus 
the  whole  nation  was  practically  represented  by 
such  delegates  throughout  the  year ; but,  while 
the  delegation  was  standing  by  in  Jerusalem,  the 
priests,  Levites,  and  Israelites  left  at  home 
gathered  in  their  assemblies  (synagogues)  and,  as 
it  were,  united  with  their  brethren  in  Jerusalem. 
On  that  occasion  they  recited  portions  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Genesis  in  addition  to  the  general  bene- 
dictions and  prayers,  such  as  the  sh^mcC,  and  prob- 
ably they  also  recited  hymns,  whilst  their  brethrer 
1 Qen.  Rab.  68.  * Ta’dnttA,  ir.  2. 
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in  Jerasalem  did  likewise.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
mcCamaddthy  the  world  would  not  exist.  ^ No 
doubt  on  that  occasion,  while  the  mdamadCih 
were  present  at  the  sacrifice,  the  correspondmg 
passages  from  the  Law  concerning  the  institution 
of  this  sacrifice  were  recited  in  the  synagogues  in 
the  provinces.  Thus  the  first  step  was  ts^en  to 
represent  sacrifice  by  prayer  and  recitation.  This 
was  afterwards  enlarged  upon  when  the  Temple 
was  destroyed  and  the  possibility  of  bringing  sacri- 
fices had  come  to  an  end. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  revival 
of  the  sacrifice  is  earnestly  prayed  for.  But  this 
alone  does  not  suffice.  The  chapter  of  the  corre- 
sponding portion  in  the  Bible  in  which  the  Law 
commands  the  brinmng  of  the  sacrifice  was  to  be 
publicly  recited.  Here  we  have  to  divide  it  in 
accordance  with  the  Jewish  form  of  liturgy ; there 
are  (1)  a private  devotion,  which,  however,  does 
not  materially  differ  from  the  public,  especially  on 
week-days  j (2)  the  public  worship  of  week-days,  in 
which  no  lessons  of  the  Bible,  or  practically  none, 
are  recited ; and  (3)  the  Sabbath,  new  moon,  and 
festivals,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  special 
prayer,  lessons  from  the  scroll  of  the  Law  are  also 
recited.  The  substitution,  therefore,  of  correspond- 
ing portions  had  to  be  adjusted  to  these  varying 
forms  of  the  Liturgy.  On  week-days  reference  is 
made  to  the  * perpetual  sacrifice  * morning  and 
evening,  and  the  few  verses  of  the  Bible  contain- 
ing this  commandment  are  recited  in  the  early 
part  of  the  prayers  and  hymns  called  b^dkhdth  or 
z^irdtk.  On  the  special  days  (Sabbath,  new  moon, 
and  festivals),  when  in  the  Temple  an  additional 
sacrifice  was  brought  {mttsaf),  an  additionsJ  portion 
is  added,  and  in  the  additional  (wiwa/)  *ami^h 
the  same  verses  are  again  repeated.  The  intro- 
ductory formula  runs  thus,  ana  it  contains  praxsti- 
cally  tne  whole  basis  for  the  substitution  of  prayer 
for  sacrifice  according  to  Jewish  tradition : 

* 8orer«i(pi  of  the  oaireree  1 thou  didst  oomouuid  us  to  offer 
the  daily  saorifioe  In  its  appointed  time  and  that  the  priests 
should  ofBoiate  in  their  servioa  and  the  Levites  at  their  stand 
and  the  Israelites  hy  their  delentes.  But,  at  present,  on 
account  of  our  sins,  the  temple  Is  laid  was^  and  the  ^ly 
eaorlfioe  hath  ceased ; for  we  have  neither  an  officiating  priest, 
nor  a Lerite  at  his  stand,  nor  an  Israelite  as  delegate.  Bnt 
thou  hast  said  that  the  prayers  of  our  lips  shall  he  as  the  offer- 
ing of  bulls  (Hos  14>).  Therefore  let  It  M thy  will,  O Lord  our 
Ood,  and  the  Ood  of  our  fathers,  that  the  prayers  of  our  lips 
mav  be  accounted,  accepted,  and  esteemed  before  thee,  as  if  we 
had  offered  the  daily  saoriffoe  at  its  appointed  time,  and  had 
been  represented  by  our  delegation.** 

On  the  Bay  of  Atonement  the  central  portion  of 
the  musaf  service  contains  a minute  and  elaborate 
description  of  the  sacrifices  offered  in  the  course  of 
the  service  performed  the  high-priest  on  that 
day  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem.  Thus  far  con- 
cerning the  daily  prayer  incumbent  upon  every 
Israelite,  whether  in  public  or  in  private  devotion. 
In  addition  to  those  portions  induded  in  the 
prayer,  and  possibly  of  a higher  antiquity,  are  the 
lessons  read  at  the  public  service.  These  are  read 
from  the  scrolls  on  Sabbaths,  new  moon,  and 
festivals.  On  these  occasions  such  sections  of  the 
Law  are  read  as  refer  to  specific  festivals,  such  as 
Passover,  Tabernacles,  eta  They  are  read  from 
one  scroll  independently  of  the  weekly  lesson  on 
the  Sabbath  and  the  special  lesson  containing  the 
institution  of  these  festivals.  On  the  new  moon 
they  form  the  only  lesson,  which  is  read  from  a 
smgle  scroll  brought  out  on  that  day.  Of  special 
significance  in  this  connexion  is  the  lesson  read 
from  the  fiwt  scroll  on  the  second  day  of  the  New 
22,  wntaining  the  story  of  the 
s^fioe  of  Is^  This  is  embdUshed  by  a legend 
of  the  Rabbis  m which  it  Is  stated  that,  for  the 
sake  of  Abrahams  oompliance  with  the  divine 
command  of  offenng  up  Isaac,  God  would  accept 

» B.T.  Ta'dnUh,  S8a-S7&.  * Qftst«r,  /Vay«r-2tooib,  L 11. 


hereafter  sacrifices  of  animals  as  an  atonement  for 
the  people’s  sin.  When  Abraham  asked,  * What 
will  happen  if  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  bring 
such  sacrifices  ? *,  God  replied,  ‘ Let  them  recite  it 
before  me,  and  it  will  be  for  me  like  unto  the  satj- 
rifice.’  ^ This  view,  then,  that  prayers,  and  above 
all  the  recital  of  the  portions  dealing  w’ith  sacri- 
fices, are  the  proper  suostitute  for  sacrifice,  is  often 
repeated  in  passages  in  the  Talmud — 

15a  and  5,  33a;  iyukk.  46a  ; TcC&n,  26a-276;  J/^- 
31a ; Midr,  PscUm,  ed.  S.  Buber,  p.  54  ; Yalk.  to  rs 
90,  ii.  §6.33  and  L § 77  ; Midr.  Rob.  ch.  18  (end),  ch. 
30,  § 3 ; P*sikta,  ed.  Buber,  fol.  1025  ; Ruth  Rab,  to 
cli.  3.* 

* Behold  Che  one  who  is  Mked  to  **  offer  up'*  preyere  for  tiie 
community  i»  invited  to  do  so  by  using  the  word  " Kerab, 
which  means  both  “draw  near"  and  "offer  up"  a Nacritloe,  for 
prayers  are  like  sacrifices.'*  *To  prepare  thvsolf  for  prayer  is 
like  building  an  altar  for  bringing  a sacrifleo.’  * 

The  siiDStitution  of  recital  of  portions  of  the 
Law  for  sacrifices  seems  to  go  back  to  a very  ancient 
time — the  time  of  the  vvcCaniaddth  before  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  to  find  the  same  practice  among  the 
Samaritans.  In  their  prayers,  as  already  remarked, 
they  also  invoke  God’s  blessing  and  pray  fur  the 
restoration  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  which  are  con- 
sidered by  them  also  as  only  temporarily  sus- 
pended until  the  advent  of  the  Taheu.  They  also 
nave  similar  lessons,  which  they  read  on  special 
days,  on  the  eve  of  Sabbath,  and  on  festivals  ; and 
they  insert  in  their  prayers  corresponding  portions 
of  tlie  Law  describing  either  the  institution  or  the 
sacrifice  set  aside  for  special  occasions.^  Moreover, 
they  also  have  the  term  ‘addition,’  which  they, 
curiously  enough,  spell  mozeft  not  vvuacif  \ and 
they  form  from  it  a verb  which  they  write  yozef^ 
‘to  add.*  They  also  introduce  into  their  prayers 
verses  from  the  Bible  applicable  to  the  significance 
of  the  day,  which  they  ^oup  together  to  form  an 
anthology,  ccUtf^  thus  substituting  the  recital  of 
verses  and  of  whole  sections  of  the  Bible  for  the 
sacrifices  no  longer  to  be  offered  in  their  Temple, 
which  has  been  destroyed.  Unfortunately  A.  £. 
Cowley  did  not  realize  the  importance  either  of 
these  catefs  or  of  the  Biblical  lessons,  and  has 
omitted  them  from  his  Samaritan  Liturgy^*  and 
has  thereby  rendered  reference  to  the  peculiar 
form  of  the  cat^  found  in  the  rubric  uninteiligibla 
For  their  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  see  b^low. 
The  same  principle  is  also  followed  by  the  ](^araites, 
who  in  a way  approximate  to  the  practice  of  the 
Samaritans  by  accumulating  Biblical  verses  of 
similar  contents  into  collects  in  which  the  name  of 
the  festival  forms,  as  it  were,  a kind  of  catch- word. 

(2)  Study  of  the  Law  in  general  is  also  considered 
an  equivalent  substitute  for  sacrifice,  and  the 
study  of  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  various 
forms  of  sacrifice  — peace-offerings,  sin-offerings, 
thank-offerings — or  the  chapters  containing  the 
description  qi  the  sacrifice  is  considered  of  the 
highest  merit.  Studying  the  portion  of  thank 
offering  is  like  bringing  it.*  It  is  even  put  into  the 
mouth  of  God  that  it  is  as  acceptable  to  Him  as  the 
sacrifice  of  old  in  the  Templa  The  sin  of  Eli  can- 
not be  atoned  by  sacrifice,  but  only  by  the  study 
of  the  Law.^  ^ And  this  has  been  extended  to  the 
study  or  recital  of  those  portions  in  Rabbinical 
literature  which  contain  references  to  the  sacri- 
fices m ^e  Temple,  such  as  Zebahim,  6 ; then  the 
description  of  the  incense  * and  the  order  of  service 
^nged  by  Abbaye ;»  also  Lev,  Rob.  ad  Lv  1^  . 
Kolboy  ch.  li. ; Siaaur  Rashi^  fol.  4. 

(3)  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  fasting  for  sacrifice  : ‘ To  fast  is  to  bring  a 

\ Cf’fe  ^ ^ B^rdkh.  iv.  17. 

I * ®®®  Gaater,  829. 

5 « * Menal^tK  110a. 

J R^th.  Hath.  18a.  8 R^rUCth,  6a. 

• Y OmAt  SSa ; aee  Oaatar,  Praptr-Rook,  L 11 1. 
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sacriiice.*  ^ And  joined  with  it  is  almsgiving.  In 
each  case  this  means  sacrifice  of  substance,  both 
spiribnal  and  material. 

Fasting  can  be  either  individual  or  general,  for 
propitiator  purposes  (to  avert  impending  evil)  or 
for  an  expiatory  reason  (to  atone  for  sin  committed 
and  to  avert  the  dreaded  cozisequences).  The  real 
object,  however,  in  all  cases  is  not  to  obtain  Ckni’s 
favour,  as  it  were,  by  a bribe,  but  to  give  outward 
expression  to  the  mortification  causea  by  sin  and 
backsliding,  in  contrition  of  heart,  self-chastise- 
ment, sell-abnegation,  and  meelmess,  and  to 
appeal  to  God’s  mercy  and  forgiveness.  The  result 
expected  from  self-denial  and  charitable  deeds  was 
inner  purification  and  approach  to  God,  from  whom 
man  had  departed  by  forsaking  His  ways  or  break- 
ing His  commands.  The  great  prototype,  of 
course,  is  the  Bay  of  Atonement,  but  during  the 
Temple  period  it  was  accompanied  also  by  sacnfioe, 
and  on  that  day  (see  above)  the  recital  forms  part 
of  the  service.  How  only  the  fasting  remains,  and 
it  is  considered  as  an  e^xuvalent  for  tne  sacrifice  on 
every  other  occasion,  m the  prayer  accompanying 
the  individual  fast  as  well  as  in  those  used  on 
public  occasions  of  fasting  the  words  used  by 
Kabbi  Simeon  * find  their  place  : 

* Therefore,  O Lord  t with  thy  aband&nt  mercy  uirwer  me  at 
this  time  and  hour  and  let  the  diminution  of  my  fat  and  blood, 
which  hath  by  this  day’s  fast  been  diminished,  be  accounted 
and  favourably  accepted  before  thee  as  the  fat  of  the  sacriflce 
laid  on  thine  altar ; that  it  may  atone  for  what  I have  sinned, 
trespassed  and  transKressed  against  thee,  whether  accidentally 
or  by  choice ; through  ignorance  or  presumption ; knowingly 
or  unknowingly.' s 


The  some  sentiments  run  through  all  the  propi- 
tiatory and  expiatory  prayers  connected  with  fast- 
ing. The  Talmud  has  many  examples  of  men  who 
fasted  a number  of  days  ana  continued  to  fast  even 
for  years  in  order  to  avert  impending  evil — e.gr., 
Babbi  §adok»  who  fasted  40  years  to  avert  the  im- 
pending doom  of  Jerusalem,*  and  Babbi  Banina, 
who  fasted  to  avert  misfortune  from  an  individual.^ 
A well-known  fast  is  that  of  Adam,  who  fasted  130 
years  to  expiate  his  sin.*  These  men,  as  it  were, 
sacrificed  themselves  for  the  benefit  of  others  and 
hoped  to  win  thereby  the  favour  of  God,  just  as  if 
they  had  brought  sacrifices  to  the  altar. 

In  a way  s^-mortification  is  considered  a sub- 
stitute for  sacrifice,  inasmuch  as  man  offers  himself 
up  entirely  to  the  service  of  God.  It  is  a minor 
form  of  martyrdom,  not  free  from  selfish  motives. 
Judaism  has  not  looked  with  favour  upon  asceti- 
cism, celibacy,  and  self-mortification.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  Nazirite,  however,  is  recognized  by 
the  Law,  but  the  Nazirite  was  expected,  on  the 
conclusion  of  his  period,  to  bring  an  offering,  which, 
as  is  explained  by  the  sages  in  the  Talmud,  was  a 
kind  of  expiation  for  the  sin  of  self-mortification. 
Fasting  is  described  as  almost  equivalent  to  sin  ; 
it  is  almost  like  committing  suicide.*  It  is  not  the 
fasting  that  brings  the  desired  result,  but  repent- 
ance and  almsgiving;*  for  fasting  must  le^  to 
charity.^*  But  the  institution,  as  such,  was  a kind 
of  self-sacrifice.  Both  men  and  women  were  allowed 
to  take  the  vow  of  abstinence.  In  the  Babbini- 
cal  literature  a whole  treatise  has  been  preserved 
{Mishn&h  Nazir)  in  which  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  Nazirite,  as  observed  during  the  Temple 
period,  are  minutely  described.  It  is  there  ^ said 
among  other  things  that  the  Nazirite  ccm  be  only 
in  Palestine,  and  that  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene 
had  observed  the  vows  of  a Nazirite  for  seven  years, 
and,  on  coming  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  her  offerings, 
was  told  that  she  had  to  keep  the  vows  for  seven 

1 Bfr&kh.  88a.  | » Ib.  17a. 

• OMt«r,  Praytr-Book,  L 174.  * Oittin,  bOb. 

4 Bdbd  Ifeffd,  880. 

4 Book  oS  Adam  and  Bx>e,  oad  'BrUbtn,  188. 

7 Ta'dntth,  88.  * Sank.  106o. 

» B^rdkh.  6a ; Ta'dnUh,  88. 17o. 

10  B*r&kh.  68.  U Ch.  UL 


years  more,  inasmuch  as  she  could  not  take  them 
outside  of  Palestine.  But  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple,  when  the  cutting  off  of  the  hair  and 
the  other  sacrifice  brought  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
period  of  the  vow  could  no  longer  be  observed,  the 
practice  of  living  as  a Nazirite  seems  to  have  still 
persisted.  A few  men  axe  known  in  Jewish  history 
as  Nazirites,  and  to  one,  Isaac  Narir,  the  origin  of 
the  later  phase  in  the  development  of  the  ]^bbS.lfi. 
is  ascribea.  He  is  the  repu^d  first  teacher  of  the 
new  doctrine  which  was  afterwards  propagated 
by  B.  Abraham  ben  David.  Otherwise  very  few 
examples  are  known. 

The  whole  principle  of  celibacy  and  seclusion 
was  unnatural  to  Judaism.  Among  the  Samari- 
tans there  are  also  paraUels  to  the  practice  of 
Naziriteship.  In  the  Samaritan  version  of  the 
Susanna  legend^  the  two  wicked  old  men  who 
bring  the  false  accusation  against  an  innocent 
young  woman  are  described  as  Nazirites,  and  the 
young  woman  herself,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
a hi^-priest,  was  also  a Nazirite ; and  in  the 
present  writer’s  Codex  1170  there  has  been  pre- 
served a very  curious  prayer,  which,  according  to 
Samaritan  tradition,  was  the  one  offered  up  by  the 
Nazirite  when  taking  the  vow.  The  practice  of 
Naziriteship  seems  to  continue  among  the  FaJashas 
of  Aby^nisL  See  also  art.  Nazirites. 

(4)  The  highest  form  of  sacrifice  is  for  the 
glor\fUaXion  ^ thz  name  of  Ood,  or  for  the  expia- 
tion of  sin.  Although  Judaism  does  not  encourage 
self-sacrifice  or  even  asceticism,  yet  the  principle 
is  laid  down  that  a Jew  should  oner  himsmf  up  as 
a sacrifice  for  his  principles  and  convictions  rather 
than  commit  the  three  cardinal  sins — idolatry, 
immorality,  and  murder.*  The  sentence  often 
appears,  * May  my  death  be  accepted  as  a sacrifice 
before  the  Lord,  as  an  atonement  for  my  sins.’* 
The  Babbis  say  that  death  is  a sin-offering;  i.e., 
it  atones  for  sin  as  a sin-offering.  And  it  is  only 
in  the  light  of  this  conception  that  the  remarkable 
law  which  is  mentioned  in  Nu  35“***  may  be 
explained.  It  is  there  stated  that  one  guilty  of 
manslaughter  who  has  found  safety  in  the  cily  of 
refuge  must  dwell  there  until  the  death  of  the 
high-priest,  after  which  he  is  free  to  return  to  his 
own  home  unmolested.  The  connexion  between 
the  death  of  the  high-priest  and  the  freedom 
thereby  accorded  to  the  man  ^ilty  of  murder  can 
be  explained  if  the  death  of  the  high-priest  is 
regarded  as  an  atonement  for  cJl  the  sins  and 
sinners  of  his  time.  To  this  the  statement  in  the 
Talmud,  * the  death  of  the  high-priest  is  an  atone- 
ment,’ seems  to  point.*  In  fact  it  is  said  that  the 
righteous  man  dies  for  the  sin  of  his  generation. 
He  is,  as  it  were,  the  victim  and  the  sacrifice  of 
atonement  for  the  sins  of  his  generation.  One 
sage  is  reputed  to  have  offered  himself  up  as  an 
atonement  sacrifice  for  R.  ^anina  and  his  children.* 
The  death  of  the  pious  atones  or  purifies  like  the 
sprinkling  of  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.*  Another 
saying  is,  ‘ May  I be  an  atonement  for  my 
daughter  Kuza  r * When  the  son  of  B.  Simeon 
ben  She^ah  falsely  accused  and  condemned  to 
death,  he  said,  * May  my  death  not  be  an  atone- 
ment for  my  sins  if  1 am  guilty  I ’ * Moses’  grave 
was  facing  Beth-peor  in  order  tbat  by  hU  death  he 
might  atone  for  the  sins  of  the  Israelites  com- 
mitted at  that  place.*  Moreover,  the  souls  of  the 
pious  are,  according  to  a saying  in  the  Midr&sh, 
recorded  also  in  the  Jewish  burial  service,^®  offered 
up  as  a sacrifice  to  God  on  the  heavenly  altar  by 

1 Discovered  end  published  by  the  present  writer  in  the 
InUmaUonal  Journal  qf  Apoorypha,  July  IdlR 
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the  archangel  Michael,  who  ia  described  as  offering 
np  sacrifices  and  prayers  before  that  great  altar  in 
heaven.^  The  sinners  respond  from  hell  shortly 
before  the  advent  of  the  Messiah  and  thus  obtain 
their  liberation.^ 

(5)  Another  substitute  for  sacrifice  is  charity^ 
which,  however,  has  not  been  considered  to  be  an 
eoui valent  to  sacrifice  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word. 
Tne  giving  of  aims,  the  support  of  the  poor,  the 
succour  or  the  sick,  and  every  assistance  that  is 
given  to  those  who  have  succumbed  to  the  trials  of 
the  world  are  meritorious  acts  in  themselves,  but 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  sacrifices 
offered  in  the  Temple.  Nevertheless  the  giving  of 
alms  is  regarded  by  the  sages  as  almost  equivalent 
to  sacrifices.  So  we  are  told  in  the  Talmud  that 
he  who  gives  alms  to  the  scholar  is  like  one  who 
brings  a sacrifice.*  Or,  again,  a man’s  table  is 
like  the  altar  of  the  Temple:  on  it  he  brings  a 
sacrifice.*  The  charity  pexlormed  by  the  Gentiles 
is  like  a sacrifice  brought  by  the  Jews.*  The 
giving  of  charity  is  like  the  sacrifice  of  atone- 
ment)* and  in  the  Chapters  of  R.  Eliezer'*  it  is 
said,  * More  beloved  is  to  me  the  service  of  loving- 
kindness than  sacrifice.’  Fasting  and  prayer, 
especially  when  they  are  of  an  expiatory  character, 
are  expected  at  the  same  time  to  be  supplemented 
by  liberal  gifts  to  the  poor — a kind  of  sacrifice  of 
atonement  for  wrong  done,  and  even  for  evil 
thoughts,  which  have  mastered  men’s  minds  for  a 
while  (see  above).  In  later  times  a symbolical 
meaning  has  been  added  to  the  eighteen  pieces 

fiven  to  charity  (for  n%  whose  numerical  value  is 
8,  means  also  ‘life’).  The  underlying  idea  ia 
that  of  ransom  of  oneself,  as  in  the  nve  pieces  of 
silver  given  to  the  kdhen  as  a ransom  for  the  first- 
born male  child  (Nu  18^*).*  This  is  also  a sub- 
stitute for  sacrifice,  as  is  the  other  Biblical 
ordinance  of  the  ransom  of  an  animal  unfit  for 
sacrifice  (Ex  13“). 

(6)  Another  substitute  for  sacrifice  may  be 
mentioned  here,  although  the  author  of  the 
SkUlfyln  'Jirukh,  R.  Joseph  ]5^aro,*  strongly  con- 
demns it  and  calls  it  a stupid  practice.  It  is  the 
practice  of  offering  uv  a white  cock  or  hen  as  a 
ransom  (^nfice)  on  the  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment. The  bird  is  afterwards  slaughtered  accord* 
ing  to  the  Law  and  is  given  away  as  a gift  to  the 
poor.^»  Curiously  enough,  the  present  writer  has 
learnt  from  the  Samaritans  that,  whenever  they 
kill  an  animal  or  a fowl  during  the  tex^enitential 
day8--i.e.  from  the  1st  to  the  lOth  of  Tishri,  from 
New  Year  to  the  Day  of  Atonement~in  addition 
to  the  usual  blessing,  they  repeat  the  following 
three  words  : nsa'  tbdV,  • to  atone,  and  to 

atone,  he  shall  atone.’  “ These  are  evidently  taken 
as  sin-offerings  preparatory  to  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment; on  it,  through  fasting  and  prayer,  the 
^eat  atonement  is  made  for  obtaining  God’s 
forgiveness  for  the  spiritual  and  moral  suis  com- 
mitted during  the  year. 

(7)  It  remains  now  to  refer  to  practices  of  sacri- 
fice outside  of  Jerusalem^  probaWy  going  back  to 
the  time  of  the  second  Temple.  Tt  must  remain 
an  open  question  whether  in  the  temple  of  Onias 
in  Egypt  real  animal  sacrifices  were  brought,  es- 
peci^y  sin-offerings.  Though  the  results  at  which 
Flinders  Petrie^*  has  arrived  could  be  fairly  ac- 
cepted, the  finding  of  burnt  animals’  bones  on  the 
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spot  identified  by  him  with  the  ancient  temple 
of  Onias  may  still  be  explained  in  a different 
manner.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  addition  to  the 
sacrifice  brought  into  the  Tenqile,  tliere  was  the 
ottering  of  the  Paschal  lamb  initiated  in  Kg3'pl 
and  then  continued  in  the  desert  long  before  the 
Temple  existed.  That  being  the  cose,  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Paschal  lamb  may  also  have  been  brought 
outside  the  Temple  and  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  bones 
found  in  the  Onias  temple  are  the  remains,  not  of 
the  regular  service,  but  of  these  Paschal  siicrifices, 
which  were  believed  to  be  independent  of  the 
Temple  in  Jerusalem  and  could  be  ottered  any- 
where. The  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  seeni.^ 
to  have  been  a persistent  independent  feature  in 
pre-  and  post-Biblicol  Judaism.  Sacrifice  sccin> 
to  be  referred  to  as  part  of  the  service  in  the 
temple  of  Yeb  in  Assuan,  descrilnKl  in  the 
Elephantine  papyri.  In  the  letters  of  the  people 
addressed  to  Sanballat  and  to  the  high-pne.Mt  in 
Jerusalem  they  complain  of  the  cesMition  of 
various  sacrifices.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in  his 
reply  the  high-priest  refers  only  to  the  incense- 
and  meal  • offerings,  avoiding  mention  of  the 
animal -sacrifice,  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  couhl  not  well  be 
sanctioned  outside  its  precincts.  The  ostrnkf)t\ 
published  by  Sayce'  and  commented  upon  by 
Daiches,*  in  which  reference  is  made  to  prepara- 
tion for  the  Passover,  seem.s  to  refer  to  the 
preparation  of  the  Paschal  lamb,  though  the  lamli 
18  not  mentioned,  but  the  name  ‘Pu'-cha’  may 
refer  to  the  lamb  in  addition  to  the  Hour  for  the 
cake.  This  is  the  same  use  of  the  word  pasrh/i  or 
‘passover*  for  the  lamb  as  in  Mt  28',  Mk  14% 
Lk  2^*  *•  A certain  Theodosius  in  Rome  took 
the  liberty  of  eating  on  the  first  night  of  Pa«MOver 
the  young  kid  slaughtered  and  prepared  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prescription  for  the  Paschal  lamb, 
and  the  patriarch  (R.  Gamliel)  tolerated  it,  a.s  lie 
wrote,  out  of  personal  consideration  for  this 
Theodosius.  Better  known  than  these  facts  is  the 
continual  sacrifice  of  the  Paschal  lamb  by  tlie 
Samaritans  on  Mt.  Geririm.  It  has  often  been 
described  by  outsiders,  and  even  photographed.* 
We  may  mention  here  also  the  continuation  of 
sacrifice  by  the  Fadashas  in  Ab^^ssinia,  but  it  is 
doubtf^  whether  they  sacrifice  animals  or  merely' 
make  incense-  and  meal -offerings  like  those  re- 
ferred to  in  the  papyri  of  Assuan.  They  seem  to 
offer  them  up  on  special  occasions,  especiall3*  at 
the  new  moon.  In  the  same  connexion  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  peculiar  form  of  the  ancient 
synagogue,  now  destroyed,  and  once  possessed  by 
the  Chinese  Jews  in  Kai-Fong-Fu,  of  which  a 
tracing  has  been  preserved.  Although  some  of 
the  books  of  the  liturgy,  taken  from  these  Jews  by 
the  missionaries  more  than  a century  and  a half 
ago  and  now  lying  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  agree  in  the 
mam  with  the  other  Jewish  Prayer  ]^k8  hitherto 
known,  they  show  a strong  Persian  influence. 
They  hai^  evidently  travellM  via  Persia  to  the 
mtenor  of  China,  as  also  have  their  ancient  scrolls 
and  books  of  the  Law.  Still  the  structure  of  that 
synagogue  rwembles  very  closely  the  inner  struc- 
ture of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  very 
^n^tre  of  it  stands  what  appears  to  be  an  altar. 
Whilst  real  animal  sacrifices  are  not  likely  to  have 
been  brought  there,  still  incense-otterings  and 
perhaps  meal-offerings  may  have  been  brought,  in 
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accordance  with  the  example  of  the  Chinese 
worship.  Unfortunately  no  detailed  description 
of  their  mode  of  worship  has  been  preserved,  but 
from  the  Prayer  Books  just  mentioned  we  may 
conclude  that  in  general  outline  their  worship  was 
identical  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Jews. 

Finally,  reference  must  be  made  here  to  the 
letter  which  Joseph  the  king  of  the  Khazars  had 
sent  to  the  Jewish  vizier  in  Spain,  ^isdai  Aben 
Chiprut  (middle  of  the  10th  century).^  In  this 
letter  he  informs  B.  Qisdai  that  he  has  built  in 
his  capital  a temple  according  to  the  model  of  that 
in  Jerusalem,  ana  among  the  vessels  in  that  temple 
he  mentions  the  table,  the  candlestick,  and  the 
altar.  Whether  he  meant  here  the  altar  for  the 
sacrifices  or  the  golden  altar  for  burning  the 
incense  remains  ol^ure.  In  any  case,  the  iaea  of 
bringing  some  sort  of  sacrifice  could  not  have  been 
absent  from  his  mind.  But,  though  there  are 
these  scattered  reminiscences  among  sectarians  and 
remote  isolated  communities,  the  only  generally 
recognized  substitutes  for  the  sacrifices  offered  up 
in  the  Temple  are  the  recital  of  the  Biblical  lessons 
and  of  the  passages  containing  the  institution  of 
the  sacrifices  for  daily  services  and  for  other 
occasional  services  such  as  Sabbaths,  new  moons, 
festivals,  etc.,  accompanied  by  prayers,  fasting, 
and  charity. 

Lin&ATDRC. — ^The  literature  is  given  in  the  article.  The 
subject  baa  not  been  dealt  with  anywhere  else. 

M.  Gastkr. 

SACRIFICE  (Muhammadan).— I.  Meaning  of 
sacrifice  among  the  Arabs. — As  there  are,  properly 
speaking,  no  temples  and  no  priesthood  in  Isl&m, 
so  there  is  no  sacrifice  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term.  The  sense  of  sin  and  the  need  for  an 
atonement  are  even  more  strongly  felt  by  the 
pious  Muslim  than  by  us,  but  they  are  not  brought 
mto  connexion  with  ^e  shedding  of  blood,  whether 
of  animals  or  of  human  beings.  Thus  in  the 
Qur’&n  the  atonement  {kaffdraK,  a Hebrew  word) 
for  the  sin  of  deliberate  perjury  is  not  a sacrifice, 
but  the  feeding  or  clothing  of  ten  poor  folk,  or  the 
freeing  of  a Muslim  slave,  or,  if  these  are  beyond 
the  culprit's  means,  then  a fast  of  three  days 
(v.  91).  In  V.  96,  it  is  true,  the  penalty  for  killing 

fame  while  in  pilgrim  garb  is  the  slaymg  of  some 
omestic  ajiimal  of  equal  value  (e.^.,  a sheep  for  an 
antelope,  a pigeon  for  a partridge),  which  is  to  be 
brought  as  an  offering  {Jiady)  to  the  Ka'bah,  but 
even  nere  the  purpose  is  not  to  make  propitiation 
for  sin,  but  simply  to  prevent  the  delinquent  from 
being  a gainer  by  his  breach  of  the  law.  And  so  it 
is  the  jJtemative  penalty  of  feeding  the  poor  or 
fasting  that  is  called  an  atonement.  The  expia- 
tion of  sin  in  Islftm  rests  entirely  on  the  repentance 
of  the  sinner  and  the  formving  and  merciful  nature 
of  God,  to  which  must  m added,  in  the  popular 
religion,  the  intercession  of  Muhammad.  The  fact 
that  the  worst  sinner  in  order  to  be  saved  has 
merely  to  declare  himself  a Muslim  outs  the  ground 
from  under  the  feet  of  any  theory  of  an  atoning 
sacrifice.  To  be  a follower  of  the  Prophet  is  to  be 
fo^ven  ; not  to  be  such  is  the  unpardoned  crime. 

The  idea,  again,  which  is  said  (perhaps  in  error) 
to  have  lain  at  the  foundation  of  sacrifice  among 
the  Hebrews  and  other  ancient  peoples — ^that  the 
Deity  was  an  invisible  guest  at  the  sacrificial  meal 
and  that  His  share  was  the  blood,  the  smoke,  or 
the  smell — would  have  been  as  repr^ant  to  the 
Muslims  as  it  is  to  common  sense.  The  vicarious 
element  in  sacrifice  also  is  excluded  by  the  Muslims’ 
strong  sense  of  justice  and  of  fate.  With  the  idea, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  virtue  of  the  pious 
might  in  effect  be  imputed  to  the  wicked  they 

1 Reprinted  by  J.  Buxtorf,  jun.,  In  his  ed.  of  the  Ctaari,  Basel, 
1660,  and  also  in  an  En;.  tr.,  MUceUany  qf  Htbrmo  LUerature, 
London.  Ib72,  p.  107. 
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were  not  unfamiliar.  Muhammad  w'as  asked  by 
one  of  his  wives : * Can  we  perish  as  long  as 
amongst  us  are  the  pious?*  He  replied;  ‘Yes,  if 
wickedness  be  great.*  The  one  devout  Umayyad 
Khallfah  ‘Umar  n.  (t  A.H.  101,  A.D.  720)  also  said  ; 
‘It  used  to  be  said:  “God  will  not  punish  the 
many  for  the  fault  of  the  few,”  but  if  the  wicked- 
ness be  done  openly,  they  deserve  all  to  perish.’ 

2.  Influence  of  climate. — Even  if  the  paj^ 
Arabs  had  held  any  of  these  theories  of  sacrifice, 
they  would  have  been  prevented  from  putting 
them  into  practice  by  the  same  cause  which  has 
led  to  the  discontinuance  of  sacrifice  among  the 
Hebrews,  namely,  their  poverty.  Animal  sacri- 
fice could  arise  and  continue  only  in  a country  rich 
in  pasture,  in  which  a sheep  or  even  a camel  could 
be  easily  spared ; but  in  Arabia,  if  we  leave  out  of 
account  the  south-west  comer,  the  whole  population 
outside  the  towns  has  always  been  in  a chronic  state 
of  semi-starvation.  So  poor  were  the  Arabs  that 
up  to  the  time  of  Muhammad  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  burying  their  female  infants,  nominally 
for  fear  lest  they  should,  by  capture  or  otherwise, 
bring  dishonour  upon  the  trioe  to  which  they 
belonged,  but  in  reality  because  they  had  not  the 
means  of  supporting  them.  The  ordinary  food  of 
the  desert  Amb  consisted  of  dates  and  the  milk 
of  his  camels  when  available,  and,  when  his  in- 
veterate hospitality  did  lead  him  to  the  lavish 
slaughter  of  his  beasts,  every  particle  that  could 
be  eaten  was  consumed,  if  not  by  himself  and  his 

faests,  by  the  destitute  women  and  children  who 
ung  about  his  tent,  so  that  not  much  was  left  for 
the  dogs.  The  only  occasion  on  which  there  is 
waste  of  animal  food  in  Arabia  is  at  the  great 
slaughter  of  beasts  in  the  valley  of  Min&  at  the 
annual  pilgrimage,  and  that  is  from  sheer  inability 
to  consume  or  carry  it  away. 

3.  Motives  of  sacrifice. — The  motives  which 
underlie  the  very  fsdnt  shadow  of  sacrifice  as  it 
was  practised  by  the  people  of  Arabia,  and 
through  them  by  the  Muhammadan  nations  to- 
day, are  different  from  those  which  actuated  the 
more  happily  situated  northern  Semites  or  the 
races  of  Europe. 

(a)  Perhaps  the  most  radical  of  all  was  the  in- 
stinctive belief  of  the  Semitic  peoples  in  the  sacred- 
ness of  blood.  Hence  every  slaugliter  of  an  animal, 
by  the  shedding  of  its  blood,  is  an  act  of  religion. 
Accordingly  the  same  word  is  used  in  the  Semitic 
languages  for  ‘to  slaughter*  and  ‘to  sacrifice’ 
(Heb.  z&b7iah)f  and  the  Muslim  always  pronounces 
the  name  of  God  as  he  strikes  the  animal.  A 
second  motive  for  sacrifice  among  the  Arabs  was 
the  natural  belief  of  man  that  he  can  get  some- 
thing on  which  he  has  set  his  heart  by  surrender- 
ing something  which  he  already  possesses,  or 
which  he  values  less.  Hence  sacrifice  is  verv 
commonly  the  fulfilment  of  a vow.  Muhammad’s 
grandfather  vowed  that,  if  he  became  the  father  of 
ten  sons,  he  would  offer  up  one  of  them  as  a sacri- 
fice ; and,  when  his  wish  was  realized,  he  expiabed 
his  vow  by  a sacrifice  of  camels  instead.  A third 
commonly  occurring  motive  is  the  natural  inclina- 
tion of  men,  when  they  have  done  anything  of 
which  their  conscience  disapproves,  or  which  is 
against  the  tribal  ethics,  to  punish  themselves  by 
a self-inflicted  penalty.  This  motive  is  called 
jaza\  ‘ compensation  ’ ; and  an  example  of  it  is  the 
case  mentioned  above  of  the  person  v^o  kills  game 
wliile  on  pilgrimage.  Connected  with  this  motive 
and  complementary  to  it  is  the  instinctive  impulse 
of  any  one  who  nas  met  with  a piece  of  good 
fortune  to  do  some  act  of  kindness  to  those  who 
have  not  had  the  same  fortune.  An  instance  of 
this  is  the  sacrifice  of  a sheep  after  the  birth  of  a 
child,  referred  to  below  and  named  'agri^ah.  But 
in  all  these  coses  there  is  no  real  sacrifice  in  the 
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SACRIFICE  (Muhamznaxian) 


ritualize  sense.  The  sacrifice  is  really  simply  a 
feast,  in  which,  as  a rule,  the  poor  snare.  No 
TOition  of  the  victim  is  supposed  to  be  consumed 
oy  the  Deity,  nor  is  there  any  reli^ous  mystery 
inherent  in  the  rite.  The  beast  is  killed  just  as  it 
might  be  killed  in  the  hunting-field,  except  for  the 
fact  that  the  blood  is  not  eaten,  but  the  idea  that 
the  blood  is  the  portion  of  the  Deity  would  be 
entire^  abhorrent  to  a Muslim. 

(6)  The  great  day  of  sacrifice  in  Isl&m  is  one 
of  the  days  of  the  annual  pilgrimage,  the  10th 
of  the  twelfth  month  (Dhul-$ijjah).  The  motive 
in  this  case  is  not  any  of  those  mentioned  above, 
but  is  purely  historical  and  commemorative,  as 
were,  from  one  point  of  view,  the  feasts  of  ancient 
Israel.  According  to  the  prevalent  belief,  it  was 
not  Isaac  but  Ishmael  that  Abraham  was  com- 
manded to  offer  up  in  sacrifice.  The  story  given 
in  the  Qur*&n  is  as  follows : 

* And  We  [God]  gave  him  [Abraham]  good  tidings  of  a gentle 
son.  Then  when  he  was  old  enough  to  work  along  with  him,  he 
said  to  him.  " Ky  son,  I am  seeing  in  sleep  that  1 am  to  sacri- 
fice [dAotoo]  thee : therefore  consider  what  thou  thinkeet  we 
should  do.'  He  said:  "My  father,  do  what  thou  art  com- 
manded : thou  Shalt  find  me,  please  God,  one  of  the  patient." 
So  when  they  thus  submitted  themselves,  and  be  bad  laid  him 
with  bis  forehead  on  the  ground.  We  call^  to  him,  " Abraham  1 
Thou  hast  believed  the  ^ion.  Thus  do  We  compensate  those 
who  do  right.  This  is  a clear  trial,"  and  We  redeemed  him 
with  a mighty  sacrifioe  [dAv2)^].'  i 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Qur^ftn  docs  not  specify 
either  Ishmael  or  Isaac,  but  the  fact  that  it  goes 
on  to  mention  the  latter  is  taken  to  mean  that 
here  the  former  is  intended.  The  place  of  Uie 
intended  sacrifice  is  (^mmonly  believed  to  have 
been  the  valley  of  Minfi,  a few  hours*  journey  to 
the  east  of  Mecca,  and  the  ram  which  became  the 
substitute  is  said  to  have  come  down  from  Mt. 
Thabir,  which  abuts  on  the  valley.  It  is  this  event 
that  is  commemorated  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  pilgrimage.  On  the  8th  of  Dhu*l-9ijjah 
the  pilgrims  remove  from  Mecca  to  Minfi,  where 
they  spend  the  night.  Early  on  the  9th  they  go 
ip  haste  to  Mt.  'Arafat,  where  they  hear  the 
sermon,  returning  the  same  evening  to  Mnzdalifah 
between  'Arafat  and  Mina ; and,  after  a night 
spent  in  devotion,  the  morning  of  the  10th  finds 
them  back  again  at  Mina.  There  they  slay  the 
victims  which  they  have  brought  with  them,  and, 
their  purrose  thus  accomplished,  they  shave  their 
heads,  what  they  cannot  eat  of  the  victims  they 
either  carry  away  or  give  to  the  poor.  Even  so, 
however,  the  waste  of  onfy  too  precious  food 
every  year  is  enormous.  But  the  point  to  be 
noted  for  out  present  purpose  is  that  the  whole 
ceremony  is  purely  commemorative.  It  is  the 
keeping  up  ox  au  old  national  custom.  It  is  not 
the  sacrifice  that  redeems  the  pions  Muslim  from 
his  sins,  but  the  visitation  of  tne  House  of  God  in 
Mecoa. 

4.  All  taking  of  animal  life  sacrificial. — Aw 
there  is  no  proper  sacrificial  ritual  in  lal&m,  so  the 
words  now  employed  in  a semi-religions  sense  origin- 
ally meant  to  slaughter  in  the  ordinary  everyday 
usage,  or  else  they  are  words  borrowed  from  oth^ 
faiths,  in  which  sacrifice  was  a truly  religious  act. 
Any  ritual  slaughtering  that  there  might  be  in 
lalftm  is  founded,  not  on  any  innovations  intro- 
duced by  Muhammad,  but  merely  on  the  primitive 
human  mstinot  which  feels  a natural  repugnance 
to  the  shedding  of  blood.  The  Muhammadans 
Mnerally  hold  the  belief  that  the  spirit  escapes 
through  the  wound  that  is  the  cause  of  death. 
Thus  a man  who  dies  a natural  death  is  said  in 
Arabic  to  die  ‘the  death  of  his  nose’;  i.s.,  his 
spirit  TOM  out  at  his  nostrils.  It  may  have  been  a 
Buperstitious  dread  of  the  vengeance  of  this  spirit 
that  originated  the  custom  of  making  every  act  of 
slaughtering  an  animal  an  act  of  rcuigion,  which 
1 xxxvli.  d9ff. 


put,  as  it  were,  the  responsibility  upon  God,  by 
always  invoking  His  name.  Tins  would  be  the 
case  all  the  more  among  the  Hebrews,  since  the 
animals  killed  among  them  for  food  were  mostly 
animals  of  considerable  size.  We  do  not  read  in 
the  OT  of  domestic  fowls  being  used  for  food,  but 
the  Muslim  kills  a cock  in  just  tlie  same  way  as 
he  kills  a sheep,  and  with  the  same  formality ; 
i.e.,  he  faces  in  the  direction  of  Mecca  and  says, 

* In  the  name  of  God,*  as  he  cuts  its  tliroat. 

5.  Mode  of  slaughter. — Isl&m  is  a religion  with- 
out mystery  and  therefore  without  sacrament^. 
Consequently  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  a din- 
tinction  between  sacrifioix^  an  animal  and  simply 
slaughtering  it  for  food.  There  is  no  difference  at 
this  point  between  the  religious  and  the  secular. 
In  the  case  of  the  Hebrews,  although  tlicy  use  the 
same  word  to  denote  sacrificing  and  killing  for 
food,  it  is  possible  to  say  when  it  is  used  in  the 
one  sense  and  when  in  the  other.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  this  ditlerence  exists  in 
orthodox  Isl&m.  With  the  Hebrews,  as  with 
many  other  ancient  nations,  sacrifices  were  con- 
sume in  whole  or  in  part  upon  the  altar  ; but  in 
Isl&m  there  is  no  altar.  Tne  Muslim  slays  his 

* sacrifice’  exactly  as  the  Jew  kills  beasts  for  the 
market ; the  one  act  is  as  religious  as  the  other. 
The  legal  mode  of  slaughter,  whether  merely  for 
food,  when  it  is  called  dkakdt,  or  for  * sacrifice,* 
when  it  is  called  dhabh^  is,  except  in  the  cose  of 
camels,  by  cutting  the  throat.  In  dheikut  the 
knife  must  sever  the  windpipe  and  gullet,  but  the 
school  of  M&lik  say  the  gullet  and  the  veins  of 
the  neck ; others  say  the  two  jugular  veins,  or  one 
of  the  iu^lar  veins.  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
dhabh.^  These  rules  ture  based  upon  those  of  the 
Jews. 


o.  xeenmeu  c«nns.  — w .woov.— The  noun  denotM  the 
upper  part  of  the  chert  where  the  windpipe  begins,  which  la 
the  spot  where  m camel  is  stabbed  for  slaughter.  The  Infinitive 
na&r  denotes  the  act  of  stabbing  a camel  m this  place  in  order 
to  kill  i^  In  this  respect  It  is  distinguished  from  which 

means  slau^tering  on  animal  by  cutting  ite  throat.  The  two 
ore  also  different  in  that  the  former  is  a pure  Arable  word 
whereas  the  latter  represents  the  Heb.  * slaughtering ' 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  its  pagan  connotation 
that  the  former  occurs  once  only  In  the  QurAn  (evili.  2) ; • Wo 
[God]  have  given  the  Kauthor:  then  pray  to  thy  Lord  and 
^lighter.'  lUuthar  is  explained  os  the  name  of  a river  In 
Paradiae,  but  this  is  the  usual  explanation  given  of  the  unknown 
vo<»b|os  In  the  Quri&n.  Perhaps  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
Heb.  tosAsr.  MawfuL*  used  of  meat  killed  In  the  legal  manner. 
As  blood  is  sacred,  so  all  slaughtering  of  bca«r«  partakes  of  a 
semi-religious  character ; but  the  10th  of  Dhu'l.Hijjah  is  named 
an-n^r,  *tte  ^y  of  alaughter.'  On  it  the  great 
pilgrimage  culmi^bes  m the  slaying  of  the  victims  (Aady)  at 
Mii^near  Me^  In  Imitation  of  the  sacrifice  of  Ishmael  there. 
On  tl«  same  ^y  oil  over  the  Muslim  world  sheep  arc  killed  In 
toe  principal  towi^  In  ^ngier  the  sheep  is  carried  in  great 
from  toe  ^ughtering-plmce  at  the  top  of  the  town 
^ough  toe  prinmp^street  down  to  toe  great  rnosque.  If  it  is 
stm  i^ve  when  it  arrive  there,  It  U considered  Tgood  omen 
for  toe  oonolnx  ^ i^e  same  day  sheep  areriUed  in 

every  household  that  can  afford  It,  and  the  flesh  is  shared  with 
uie  poor, 

(6)  JWs  word  Is  properly  the  Inf.  of  the  verb  Aadd. 

to  le^  (or  bring),  w.  to  bnng  a gift  or  offering  (AadivaAY. 
TOnsistmg  of  a cornel,  cow,  sheep,  or  goat,  to  the  Ka*bah 

^ slaughter.  It  occurs  In  Qur'lLn,  If.  106 
gariands  (ocUdWd)  hung 
mentioned.  BadS 

is  used  spe^cally  of  offering  a sacrificial  gift,  but  /tadlvaJi  is 
toe  general  word  for  ‘anting  which  is  token  withont  anl 
stip^ation  for  sen^  rendered.*  2 The  rules  fo!  the  aSSv  JSd 
thJ  o'  Muhammad  and 

oldest  collection  of 

H offered  one  head  of 

Jonre  <^TOe  (called  a badnd).  a camel,  a cow.  or  a bull  huf 
Abdallah,  eon  of  Khalifah  ^mar  i.,  usually  eacrifleed*  two 
bctdfM  at  syaxy  vWt  to  Mecca,  and  there  was  no  limit  to 
rid?fch»  ^ offered.  It  was  not  thought  right  to 

mfSiS  ^ Mecca,  but  MuhommiS 

mltted  this  to  be  done.  The  Arab’s  humanity,  however,  did 


at-Tohinawi.  Kitdb  KoMhMhdf  at- 

• JurJ&nl,  Ta*r%fdt,  ed.  O.  Flugel,  Leipzig,  1846,  p.  277. 
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not  always  let  him  take  advanUce  of  the  indtilKenoe.  Similarly, 
it  was  not  thought  proper  to  drink  the  milk  of  the  she>cainel 
destined  for  sacrifloe,  except  under  necessity.  If  the  8he>camel 
should  calve  on  tiie  Journey,  her  calf  might  be  carried,  if  neces- 
sary, vijpon  the  back  of  the  diun,  and  it  was  sacrifloed  along  with 
her.  The  victim  was  * garlanded  * and  * marked.'  The  garland 
did  not  consist  of  flowers,  which  were,  of  course,  not  to  be 
found.  In  the  times  of  * ignorance  * before  Isl&m  the  pagan 
Arabs  used  bark  from  the  trees  of  the  sacred  territory  of  Mecca. 
Thereafter  any  object  served.  'Abdallah  ibn  Umar,  mentioned 
above,  used  to  hang  a of  worn-out  sandals  on  it,  facing  the 
qjU>lah  as  he  did  so.  ^e  * mark  ’ was  an  incision  made  with  a 
fleam  or  lancet  on  one  side  of  the  camel's  hump,  sufficient  to 
draw  blood.  'Abdallah  used  in  addition  to  cover  the  sacrifice 
withflne,  white  Egyptian  linen  or  other  saddle-cloth  which, 

when  done  with,  he  presented  to  the  Ka'bah,  or,  if  it  should 
have  already  been  * clothed,'  gave  away  in  charity.  Aooording 
'Abdallah  also,  the  camel  should  be  not  less  than  five 


to  this  'Abdallah  also,  the  camel  should  be  not  h 
full  years  old,  and  other  animals  in  their  third  year  at  least. 
Another  of  the  early  Muslims  used  to  bid  his  son  ' not  to  offer 
to  Ood  any  beast  which  he  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  his 
most  honoured  friend,  for  Qod  is  the  noblest  of  the  noble,  and 
the  worthiest  of  those  for  whom  choice  is  made.'  Should  a 
camel  break  down  on  the  road  through  fati^e,  Muhammad 
ordered  it  to  be  slaughtered,  its  garland  to  be  dipped  in  its 
blood,  and  its  flesh  to  be  eaten.  If  the  offering  was  purely 
voluntary,  it  was  then  regarded  as  accomplished ; otherwise — 
if,  s.p.,  ft  was  in  fulfilment  of  a vow — the  offerer  must  find 
another  victim.  If  any  one  missed  the  pilgrimage,  i.s.  failed, 
whether  through  losing  his  way  or  through  miscalculatixg  the 
days,  to  be  present  at  Min&  on  the  day  of  sacrifice,  'Umar 
required  him  to  offer  another  victim  the  next  year.  U he  had 
not  the  wherewithal,  he  must  fast  three  days  during  the 
pUgrimage.  and  seven  on  his  return  homo.1  This  verse 
mentions  the  sacrifloe  of  ‘ what  is  convenient ' as  an  atonement 
for  not  duly  performing  the  pUgrimage.  The  phrase  is  (rener- 
ally  taken  to  mean  a sheep  or  goat.  The  sacrifice  which  is  a 
penalty  for  killing  game  during  the  pilgrimage  or  a similar 
offence  must  be  offered  in  Mecca ;«  but,  if  it  take  the  fonn  of 
fasting  or  of  alma,  this  may  be  accomplished  in  whatever  puce 
the  penitent  may  choose.  As  originaUy  sigr^ying  *a  gilt,' 
these  terms  may  be  compared  to  the  Hebrew  minjfah. 

(c)  Nutxtk,  nutk^  and  noMeah  are  all  used  of  a victim  offered 
in  sacrifice.  In  the  Qur'in  the  pilgrim  who  through  sloknw 
cannot  shave  his  head  (in  token  of  having  performed  aU^  the 
ceremonies  and  fulflUed  his  vow)  must  pay  a ransom  or  forfeit  by 
fasting  or  giving  alms  or  sacrificing  a sheep  (ntisttiV*  The  other 
forms  of  the  word  do  not  occur  m the  Qur'&n.  In  later  times 
the  word  came  to  mean  asceticism,  and  already  in  the  Qur'in 
nusufe  is  used  in  the  sense  of  worship  generally,*  and  mansak 
means  a religious  ceremony,  and  naidka  to  practise  these 
ceremonies  or  rites.#  The  root  meaning  of  the  word  appears  to 
be  to  wash  or  cleanse — e.g. , a garment.  NatHkah  is  synonymous 
with  dha^ihtih,.  The  terms  are  probably  derived  from  the  Heb. 
nesekh,  a Ubation  of  oil  often  Joined  with  the  meal-offering 
(Nu  etc.). 

(d)  'A<Aqah. — ^Thls  is  the  hair  which  covers  the  head  of  a new- 
born infant,  and  which  the  Muslims  shave  off  on  the  seventh 
day  after  birth.  Herodotus#  mentions  a similar  custom  in 
Egypt.  The  occasion  is  celebrated  by  the  slaughter  of  a ram 
or  a goat,  the  flesh  of  which  is  cooked  and  distributed  to  the 
poor.  This  victim  is  also  named  'aqlaah.  The  practice  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Qur'in.  but  MAlUc  ibn  Anas  sUtes  that 
Muhammad,  being  a^ed  about  it,  replied  that  be  did  not  like 
it ; Milik  adds  that  he  only  meant  that  he  did  not  like  the 
name,  not  the  thing,  as  the  word  means  a be^  havlM  ito 
throat  slit  right  across,  and  so  was  considered  xU-omened.  It 
is  related  In  a tradition  that  F&tioMtli  weighed  the  a^dh  of 
each  of  Muhammad’s  grandsons,  Hasan  and  ^ufain,  and  gave 
the  weight  in  sUver  fix  alma ; and  this  became  a recognized 
custom.  One  of  the  early  Muslims  permitted  the  subetitution 
of  a bird  for  a sheep, 7 but  this  was  not  approved,  and  the 

eactioe  is  one  sheep  for  each  child,  whether  a boy  or  » glrj- 
oreover,  the  sheep  mxxst  be  without  blemish^iot  blind, 
emaciated,  sick,  or  having  a broken  horn — ^nor  may  any  of  its 
flesh  or  its  skin  be  sold.  The  Wood  also  must  not  bo  allowed  to 
touch  the  child. 

(e)  Z>aA^aA.— The  victim  slaughtered  on  the  morning 
of  ^e  10th  of  Dhul-^iJJah  is  so  named  from  the  hour  at  which 
the  sacrifice  Ukes  place.  The  word  has  various  forms,  Wboto 
singular  and  plurA  The  collective  is  'odAd,  from  which  the 
day  is  named  j/ottm  o^'od^d,  ‘the  day  of  the  victim';  also 
•tdal-'adhd  « festival  of  the  victims.'  These  words  do  not  opcar 
in  the  Qur’in.  The  regulations  laid  down  in  the  Afutso^a  # are 
identical  with  or  supplementary  to  those  for  the  sacrifice  ipder 
its  other  namea  Muhammad,  asked  what  was  to  be  avoided  W 
the  (fa^lyah,  replied : * Four  things : the  lame  whose  limpiM  is 
visible;  the  evidently  blind,  the  evidently  diseased,  is 

so  BtarVed  as  to  have  no  fat.'  TO  these  must  ^.^ded  t^t  It 
be  of  the  proper  age  (see  above,  [6]). 

Umar  sacrmced  any  victim  that  was  of  the  right  aw  ai^  with- 
out blemish  ; and  this  is  the  principle  approved  by  MMik. 

In  the  great  pilgrimage  no  one  may  slay  his  sacriflc^efore 
the  imdtn,  or  leader  of  the  pUgrimage,  has  slain  his  ; ^ less 
may  ho  slay  it  at  an  earUer  hour  of  the  day.  In  ei^M  »se 
Muhammad  ordered  the  offender  to  sacnfioe  a fresh  victim. 


even  if  he  could  not  find  one  that  had  attained  the  prescribed 
age.  Muhammad  on  one  occasion  forbade  the  eating  of  the 
after  three  days.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him  that  the 
people  were  in  the  habit  of  melting  the  fat  and  preserving  it  In 
skins.  He  replied  that  he  had  said  what  he  did  only  for  the 
behoof  of  certain  Arabs  of  the  desert  who  had  been  driven  by 
drought  Into  the  town  ; and  he  gave  full  permission  to  preserve 
and  store  the  meat  of  the  sacrifloe.  Opinions  are  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  aUowable  for  a number  of  pUgrims  to  take  shares 
in  a sacrifice.  On  the  one  band,  it  is  related  that  at  al- 
^udaibiyah,  when  Muhammad  was  prevented  from  entering 
Mecca  and  sacrificed  on  the  sixot  the  victims  which  he  had 
brought  with  him,  seven  of  his  followers  went  shares  in  each 
camW  or  each  head  of  cattle.  Hence  the  Sh&fi'ltes  and 
HanbaUtes  hold  that  partnership  in  a sacrifloe  is  legitimate. 
Mklik,  on  the  other  hand,  maintains  the  preferable  doctrine 
thati  whilst  people  of  the  same  family  may  sacrifice  for  the 
famUy.  for  ^oee  who  are  not  so  connected  to  contribate 
towaroB  the  purchase  of  the  beast  and  then  share  In  ite  flesh  is 
a thing  * to  be  hated.'  Sometimes  a cbOd  still  xmbom  was  made 

* ?/)*Q<SrMn.— This  is  simply  the  Hebrew  word  taken  over 
into  Arabic.  It  occurs  three  times  in  the  Qur'ln—liL  179, 
where  it  is  put  Into  the  mouth  of  the  Jews  ; v.  SO.  in  the  story 
of  Coin  and  Abel ; and  xlvL  27,  where,  however,  it  means  * a 
near  associate,’  from  the  verb  which  in  Arabic,  as  In  Hebrewj 
means  * to  bring  near  ’ or  * to  sooriflce.'  No  doubt  it  is  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrew.  Lanet  mentions  a tradition,  'Prayer  Is  the 
offering  of  every  pious  man,'  meaning  that  It  is  what  brings  him 
near  to  Gkxi. 

Arab  and  Hebrew  sacrifice  compared. — In 


1 Qtfr'dn,  iL  10«.  * ▼.  96- 

8 ee.  ® li. 

8 P.  186 fl.  (ed.  Delhi.  1807  a.h.). 


s U.  196. 

7 Of.  Lv  126. 


*vL  168. 


conolusion  it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of 
the  points  of  contrast  between  Arab  and  Hebrew 
ideas  about  sacrifice.  The  most  important  is  that 
the  idea  of  an  atonement  scarcely,  u at  all,  entera 
into  Arab  sacrifice.  Even  when  the  ofierer  is 
regarded  as  having  forfeited  his  life,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  pilgrim  who  breaks  his  iArdw,  he  is  ran- 
somed not  by  the  act  of  slaying  a victim,  but  by 
the  act  of  benevolence  in  distributing  the  portions 
to  the  poor.  There  is,  again,  no  holocaust  in 
Muhammadan  sacrifice ; the  victims  are  slain  to 
be  eaten  ; only  the  blood  is  rejected,  but  it  is  so 
whether  the  slaughtering  has  any  religious  import 
or  not.  There  is  no  libation,  no  meal-,  wave-,  or 
heave-oflfering  in  Islam ; the  sacrifice  is  always  a 
beast  or  bird  which  is  l^ed.  With  the  Hebrews 
the  beast  sacrificed  was  a male ; with  the  more 
open-handed  Arabs  it  was  often  a female.  ^ With 
the  Arabs  the  sacrifice  was  shared,  not  with  ^e 
priests — an  unknown  class  among  them — but  with 
the  poor.  With  them  also  the  only  sacrifice  of  a 
communal  character,  if  any  can  be  considered 
such,  is  the  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Great  Feast. 
The  rich  man’s  offering  with  them  is  the  camel, 
an  animal  held  unclean  by  the  Hebrews.  Among 
the  latter  every  sacrifice,  and  even  every  imple- 
ment, was  salt^;  on  the  other  hand,  preserving 
the  flesh  for  future  use  was  not  allowed.  Partner- 
ship in  a sacrifice,  except  between  members  of  a 
family,  is  (by  the  M&lildte  school)  forbidden  in 
Isl&m.  All  these  differences  point  to  the  fact  that 
with  the  Hebrews  sacrifice  was  a really  ritualistic 
act  of  worship,  whilst  it  was  not  so  among  the 
Muslims. 

LiTBKATtniB. — Muhammad  'All  at-Tahlnawl,  Kitdb  Kath- 
8hdf  /stxMAdf  al-Funiba  (‘Dictionary  of  Technical  Tsxms'}, 
e^W.  N.  Lees  and  others,  Calcutta,  1864-62,  aw. ; Al-BukhEn, 
Lee  Traditums  xtlamiquet^  traduitee  tie  Varabe,  avec  notes  et 
index,  ed.  O.  Houdas  and  W.  Mar^ais,  Paris,  1908 ff.,  Index; 
M&lik  ibn  Anas,  A^Jfutsa^fa’,  any  ed.,  contents ; E.  W. 
Lane.  TAe  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  London,  1888,  introd., 
note  1,  ch.  L,  note  16,  IIL  iv.  24.  v.  40,  ^ 11 ; R.  F.  Igirton, 
Persvnal  Narrative  of  a PH^mage  to  EUMedindh  and  JfsecaA 
do.  1866-66,  iiL  802ff. ; B.  Westermarck,  ‘The  Popular Eltuol 
of  the  Great  Feast  in  Morocco,*  FL  xxiL  [191^  181-182. 

T.  H.  Weib. 

SACRIFICE  (Semitic).— In  this  section  we 
consider  the  subject  of  sacrifice  among  the  foUow- 
iug  peoples — Egyptians.  Babylonians,  Assyrians, 
Aramaean  and  Aiub  trioes  (ancient  and  modem), 
Hebrews,  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
Abyssinians.  On  the  propriety  of  including  (with 
reservations)  the  Egyptians  in  the  foregoing  list 
see  the  beginning  oi  art.  Human  SAcaivioa 
(Semitic). 

1 Arab.‘Bng.  Lex.,  1868-98,  s.«. 
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SACRIFICE  (Semitic) 


X.  Occasion  of  sacrifice. — One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory claasifi<^tlons  of  sacrifices  available  is  that 
which  divides  them  into  (a)  periodic,  and  (d)  non- 
periodic or  occasional.  To  the  former  belong 
sacrifices  on  feast-days  recurrent  at  certain  seasons 
or  days  of  the  year ; to  the  latter  belong  sacrifices 
offered  on  particular  occasions,  as  at  the  birth  of  a 
son,  the  foundation  of  a building,  the  initiation  of 
some  militaiy  or  other  enterprise,  etc. 

(а)  Periodic  sacrifices  may  be  daily,  monthly,  or 
seasonal.  In  Egypt  part  of  the  daily  temple 
services  consisted  in  mothing  and  decorating  a 
figure  of  the  deity,  and  then  setting  before  it  an 
offering  of  food — bread,  geese,  beef,  wine,  and 
water.  These,  after  standing  a while  before  the 
god,  were  most  probably  appropriated  by  the 
priests  (cf.  the  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon).  The 
dead  were  supposed  to  partake  of  tliis  daily 
banquet,^  At  certain  great  feasts — c.<7.,  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  birthday  of  the  god,  or  of  his 
mighty  deeds  — there  were  increased  offerings, 
which  the  worshippers  shared  in  a common  feast. 

In  the  fully  developed  sacrificial  liturgy  of  the 
Hebrews  we  read  of  a variety  of  periodic  sacrifice.'% 
— the  daily  bumt-offering  (Nu  28*) ; the  weekly 
offering  on  the  Sabbath,  double  in  number  of  the 
daily  offerings  (28*) ; the  monthly  sacrifice,  at  the 
new  moon  (28“) ; and  certain  annual  sacrifices,  as 
the  Passover  (full  moon  of  first  month),  the  day 
of  the  firstfruits,  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  year  (first  day  of  seventh  month),  and  the 
full  moon  of  the  seventh  month  (28“-29"). 

In  Arab  heathendom  the  annrial  sacrifices  of  the 
month  Rajab  must  be  mentioned ; this  was  perhaps 
the  most  important  ceremonial  event  of  toe  pre- 
Muhammadan  religion. 

Examples  of  peiiodio  sacrifice  might  be  multi- 
plied from  the  other  branches  of  the  Semitic  world, 
but  these  will  suffice.  It  is  obvious  that  they  all 
depend  on  the  motions  or  phenomena  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  (sun,  moon,  the  planet  Venus,  etc.), 
or  on  toe  annual  recurrence  of  seed-time  and 
harvest,  or  on  the  increase  of  fiocks.  They  are 
such  as  would  naturally  arise  in  the  regular  un- 
broken existence  of  a pastoral  or  an  agricultural 
community. 

(б)  Noi^eriodic  sacrifices  are  more  of  a personal 
nature.  Tney  take  place  on  the  occasions  which 
break  the  monotony  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
community,  or^  of  individual  members  thereof. 
The  birth  and  circumcision  of  a son ; the  founda.- 
tion  of  a house  ; the  beginning  of  a military  or 
other  enterprise,  and  its  successful  conclusion — all 
these  are  events  celebrated  by  a sacrifice.  More- 
over, by  sacrifice  an  individual  seeks  to  obtain 
some  desired  boon  from  the  gods — the  health  of  a 
sick  relative,  purification  from  the  sense  or  conse- 
quence of  sin,  and  the  like.  A few  examples  may 
be  cited  in  illustration. 

O)  A*rtA.— AmoM  th«  Ante  ‘the  chUd  must  te  taken  on  a 
pUfrlmajfe  to  the  ihrlne  to  which  the  sheik  of  the  tribe  belonra 
^e  mlmster  of  t*e  shrine  sacrifices  for  them  near  the  threaboJd-’ 
The  child  U Mototed  on  his  forehead,  or  on  his  nose,  with  a 
m^k  of  the  blood  of  the  victim.*  a The  Hebrews  do  nol  appear 
to  have  h^  a sp^l  saorifioe  to  celebrate  a birth,  but  the  flret- 
bom  son  had  to  te  redeemed  (Ex  13is  84*0)  with  a money  pay- 
ment of  five  shekels. 

(2)  OAgdren.-— The  modern  Arabs  offer  sacrifices  for  s chUd 
(sspedaUy  a son),  if  there  is  any  fear  that  it  may  not  live.  It 
a ^ sacrifices  at  circumcisions.  In  sacri- 

flcinjr  f<»  a chUd  cam  must  te  taken  (according  to  CJurtiss)  * not 

>“1“^  »• 

Fov^atum  of  a lAiilding,^K  tablet  given  by  ZImmem* 
records  a sacrifice  at  a new  house.  In  varions 
Palestinian  excavattons  traces  of  foundatlonKilTerings  of  one 

J Amitfto  Religion  To-day,  p.  20L 

4 ^ratt*  w Kenntnit  dor  bob.  Religion,  pp.  147-149. 


kind  or  another  have  teen  found. i Among  the  modern  Araljs 
a sheep  is  soot  iflued  when  a new  building  is  iK^un. 

(4)  inauguration  cf  a king. — In  Egypt  the  king  began  las 
reign  with  a sacrifice  to  Min,  the  god  of  fertility,  in  the  presence 
of  the  statues  of  his  ancestors.  'A  priest  presents  him  with 
the  ro.val  sickle,  with  which  he  cuts  a slieaf  of  com  ; he  then 
strews  it  before  the  white  bull,  symbolizing  the  offering  of  the 
first-fruits  of  his  reign.  He  then  offers  incense  tefore  the 
statue  of  the  god,  while  the  priest  recites  from  the  mysterious 
books  of  the  *' dances  of  Min.’"*  Cf.  the  inauguration  of 
Saul  (1  S 108X 

(.■S)  Htdication  or  ooneeeration  of  a building. — Ashumafirp.M 
dedicated  the  temple  of  Ninib  in  Calah  witli  prayer  and  offer- 
ings,* as  did  Solomon  the  Temple  of  Jahwoh  at  Jerusalem 
(1  K 8). 

(6)  At  a tin-offering. — Curtiss*  quotes  * a devout  Muslim,  of 
good  sense  but  unlettered,'  as  saying  that  'socrinco  woulil 
cover  sin.'  He  likewise  quotes  from  liurton  a statement  that 
the  victim  at  the  Mecca  pilgrimage  is  sacrificed  * as  a cunfcsHion 
that  the  offender  decm.H  himself  worthy  of  death.'  Thu  sin- 
offering  occupies  a conspicuous  place  in  Hebrew  ritual  (Lv 
etc.X  &8  does  the  analogous  purifleation-offering  from  various 
forms  of  uncleannesa  (Lv  14,  16,  Nu  18).  The  Uaiiylonlans  like- 
wise bad  purification -sacrifices  for  a house  after  sickness.* 

(7)  Sickneet. — In  Bab.vlon,  according  to  a ritual  tablet  printed 
by  Jastrow,8  a lamb  was  to  te  sacrificed  near  a sick  man,  the 
body  of  the  animal  being  opened  and  its  inwanln  tuni  out— 
possibly  with  the  idea  of  tearing  out  the  malady  t»y  syiiniathetio 
magic.  Sacrifices  at  exorcism  of  demons  and  at  the  purification 
of  a bouse  may  also  be  mentioneil  here. 

(8)  Death  and  funeral  ceremoniet.  — Offerings  of  the 
mourners*  own  hair  and  blood  to  the  dead  ore  forbidden  to  the 
Hebrews  (Lv  19*8).  but  wers  nevertheless  practised  (Jer  16®). 
W.  R.  Smith*  and  Curtiss*  note  similar  customs  among  the 
Arabs.  The  latter  cites  a peasant  informant  as  tolling  him 
that  * when  a man  comes  to  die  ho  appoints  sonio  one  as 
executor  to  sacrifice  soma  animal.  It  is  preferable  for  a man 
to  offer  the  sacrifice  during  his  life.  ...  He  riiles  the  animal 
across  the  narrow  way  on  the  day  of  Judgment.'  Annthcr 
informant  told  him  that  'only  the  Arabs  [i.e.  the  Hedawm]  offer 
sacrifice  for  the  dead' but  Curtiss  questions  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement.  The  sacrifice  tor  the  dead  is  not  eaten  in  u 
feast,  like  other  Arab  sacrifices,  but  is  given  to  the  poor.f* 

(9)  Sacrifee  of  tpoil  captured  in  xoar. — ^Tiiis,  according  to 
Diodorus  Siculus,fi  was  a custom  of  the  Carthaginians  ; and  it  Is 
indicated  for  the  Hebrews  by  1 S 14*4  151# ; cf.  also  David's 
laying  up  of  Goliath’s  sword.  A similar  Instance  is  cited  from 
Arab  heathendom  by  Wellhnusen.f* 

The  above  mast  snflice  as  a selection  of  tlie 
occasions  on  which  non-periodic  sacri hces  were 
offered  among  the  Semitic  tribes.  A full  list,  witli 
a properly  marshalled  series  of  illustrative 
examples,  would  fill  a large  volume.  It  may  be 
said  in  short  that  there  was  hardly  any  possible 
event  in  the  individual  or  communal  life  that  was 
not  marked  by  a sacrifice  among  one  or  more  of 
the  Semitic  peoples. 

2.  The  persons  and  materials  involved. — The 
persons  mvolved,  in  a complete  sacrificial  ritual, 
are  four  in  number — either  four  individuals  or  four 
communities.  These  are  (1)  the  person  or  persons 
offering  the  sacrifice  ; (2)  the  person  or  persons  for 
whose  benefit  the  sacrifice  is  offered  ; (3)  tiie  inter- 
mediary or  priest,  who  receives  the  sacrifice  from 
the  person  offering  and  disposes  of  it  according  to 
the  rubrics  governing  the  ritual ; and  (4)  the 
person  to  whom  the  sacrifice  is  oflered.  On  occa- 
sion these  four  may  be  reduced  to  three,  (1)  and  (2) 
^mg  identical,  or  even  to  two,  (1),  (2).  and  (3) 
being  identical ; but  as  a rule  the  interposition  of 
a^  pnest  betw^n  the  person  offering  and  the  re- 
cipient is  considered  desirable,  as  he  by  his  ordina- 
tion  and  consecration  is  supposed  to  be  more 
familiar  with  the  xmseen  world,  and  by  his  special 
knowledge  is  able  to  avoid  ritual  mistakes. 
A^ong  the  Hebrews  the  Passover  sacrifice  was 
the  only  one  that  could  be  offered  wichout  the 
mediation  of  a priest. 

The  person  or  persons  offering  the  sacrifice  may 
be  any  member  of  the  tribe  or  any  group  of  fellow- 
1912  H.  ^2^^*  Excavation  of  Oezer,  London, 

1894^^^^:  indent  Egypt,  tr.  H.  M.  Tirard,  London, 

4 P^lT Eabyloniene  und  Auyrient,  L 228. 


8 JJwtrow  RelMgut  Belief  in  Bab.  and  Attyr.  p.  818. 
8 Rel.  Bab.  und  Ateyr.  1.  360.  ^ 

* Rtlinum  of  the  Semiiuit,  p.  828. 

» P.179.  Wib. 

« Rette  arab.  Heidentumifi^  p,  ng. 
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tribesmen  (a  family,  clan,  gild,  secret  society,  etc.)* 
Foreigners  are  as  a rule  excluded  from  participa- 
tion in  the  presentation  of  ottexings  (Lv  22^) ; and 
the  priest  must  be  chosen  by  some  special  sign 
{e.g.t  heredity,  as  among  the  Hebrews)  and  set 
apart  for  his  calling  by  ordination.  The  recipient 
of  the  sacrifice  is  as  a rule  a deity  ; but  sacrifices, 
as  we  have  just  seen,  may  be  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  mav  even  be  claimed  as  a mark  of  divinity  by 
a king  during  his  lifetime.* 

The  materials  involved  (t.e.  the  object  offered  in 
saciifice)  can  be  grouped  into  a number  of  different 
clsisses.  The  object  sacrificed  is  a kind  of  inter- 
mediary whereby  the  worshipper  comes  into  contact 
with  the  divinity.  Such  contact  as  a rule  is  of 
this  indirect  kind  ; but  there  are  cases  when  the 
worshipper  offers  a part  or  characteristic  of  himself, 
in  which  tlie  contact  is  more  direct — e.o.,  the 
numerous  offerings  of  blood  or  of  hair,  and  sacri- 
fices of  manhood  or  of  female  chastity.*  More 
commonly,  however,  the  offering  consists  of  some 
object  not  a part  of  the  offerer,  though  selected 
from  his  property ; and  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  it  is  an  animal.  Vegetable  offerings  are  also 
made,  especisJly  of  the  firstfruits  of  the  field  or  of 
the  trees ; but  mineral  offerings  are  rare  except 
as  a simple  ex  voto  donation  or  as  a concomit- 
ant of  animal  or  vegetable  offerings  (especially 
salt). 

The  animal  kingdom  is  divided  by  every  tribe 
into  beasts  which  may,  and  beasts  which  may  not, 
be  sacrificed.  Accoraing  to  the  totemistic  tlieory 
of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  (see  below),  the  totem- 
animals  would  in  the  beginning  be  the  normal,  if 
not  the  only  admissible,  victims ; and  W.  R.  Snaith 
saw  relics  of  totemism  in  the  sacrifices  of  swine, 
dogs,  and  mice  reproved  by  the  second  Isaiah.* 
The  sacrifice  of  the  totem-animal  had  already  in 
pre-historic  times  given  place  to  the  practice  of 
sacrificing  the  animals  normally  used  as  food, 
especially  of  the  cow  and  sheep  kind.  Besides 
these  the  Hebrews  admitted  saciifice  of  goats, 
turtle-doves,  and  pigeons.  Fish,  though  eaten, 
was  not  sacrificed,  nor  were  wild  be«^ts.  The 
Arabs  added  to  these  permissible  animals  the 
camel  ^ and  gazelle  (as  a miserly  substitute  for  a 
sheep).®  The  same  animala— cow,  sheep,  goat, 
and  fa\vn — as  well  as  some  kind  of  domestic  bird 
(cook  and  hen  ?)  are  enumerated  on  the  Marseilles 
and  Carthaginian  sacrificial  tablets.®  The  Baby- 
lonians added  fish  and  cream  * to  the  list.  Human 
sacrifice  is  discussed  under  its  own  heading  and 
need  not  be  referred  to  here. 

The  vegetable  offerings  were  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary harvest  produce,  and  need  not  be  specially 
enumerated.  I)ates  and  other  fruits  were  offered 
in  Babylon.  The  burning  of  aromatic  gums  (see 
art.  INCJENSK)  calls  for  passing  notice  here ; it  is 
found  in  sacrificial  worship  among  all  the  Seimtio 
peoples®  except,  apparently,  the  Arabs.®  Wine- 
fibations  and  the  use  of  oils  (like  the  holy  ointment 
of  which  the  prescription  will  be  found  in  Ex  30*®^*) 
also  b^ong  to  this  category.  These  also  are  not 
found  among  the  Arabs.  Milk  is  the  normal  Arab 
drink-offering.*®  There  is  some  inconsistency  m 
the  Hebrew  documents  as  to  the  use  of  leaven  in 
the  sacrifice.  It  is  forbidden  in  Ex  23“  and  Lv  2**  ; 
the  latter  passage  adso  excludes  honey.  On  the 


1 As  by  Gudea  ; see  Jastrow,  BeL  Bab.  und  Au^r.  L 170. 

* S«e  Lucian,  d«  i>«a  Syria,  paetim. 

s RA.  Stm."^  p.  290  fl. : on  the  occasional  nae  of  certain  other 
animals— deer,  stags,  wud  asses,  quails — see  additional  Note  F 
In  the  same  work.  _ ^ 

4 Wellhausen,  p.  114,  etc. ; Qur'dn,  xxlL  88. 

» Wellhausen,  p.  116. 

« CIS  L 165-170 ; RBR  Irix.  70,  and  references  there. 

7 Jastrow,  BAL  Bab.  and  Atmr.  L 69.  „ . r 

ejb.L  886,  etc. ; Erman,  Liji  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  607 ; Lr 
101,  etc. 

9 Wellhausen,  p.  114.  “ 
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other  hand,  it  is  enjoined  in  Lv  7“  23*^^th  which 
passages  Am  4®  may  be  compared,  l^obably  W. 
K.  Smith  is  right  in  associatmg  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  leaven  the  precautions  taken  to  prevent 
any  of  the  meat  of  the  saxirifice  being  left  oyer ; 
similar  precautions  are  found  in  the  Arab  rites, 
and  are  evidently  designed  to  prevent  the  sacred 
flesh  from  putrefying. 

Among  minerals  we  need  refer  only  to  salt  (Lv 
2“).  David’s  libation  of  water  (2  S S^*®)  is  an  ex- 
ceptional and  special  case,  not  indicating  any  rule. 
The  gifts  of  gold  from  which  Aaron  made  the  calf 
(Ex  32*)  hairddy  come  under  the  head  of  sacrificial 
material.  The  total  or  partial  destruction  of  the 
object  sacrificed  distinguishes  a sacrifice  from  an 
ex  voto. 

3.  The  purpose  of  sacrifice. — It  may  be  taken 
that  in  all  cases  the  purpose  of  sacrifice  is  to  secure 
a benefit,  but  the  benefit  may  be  for  the  donor,  for 
the  recipient,  or  for  a third  party. 

The  majority  of  sacrifices  are  for  the  benefit  of 
the  donor  (whether  an  individual  or  a community) 
or  of  some  third  party.  Such  are  the  primitive 
communal  sacrifices,  in  which  the  god  and  his 
worshippers  partake  of  a common  mesd.  Here  the 
meal  preserves  the  fatherhood  of  the  tribal  deity 
from  suffering  eclipse  owing  to  neglect  or  trans- 
gression on  the  part  of  the  tribe,  and  thus  keeps 
the  deity  on  friendly  relations  with  his  children. 
The  offerings  of  firstfruits  belong  to  the  same 
category  ; the  bounty  of  the  tribal  god  is  acknow- 
ledged by  the  gift  and  by  that  form  of  gratitude 
manifested  which  has  been  cynically  defined  as  * a 
lively  sense  of  favours  to  come.* 

Such  is,  mimarily,  the  purpose  of  the  seasonal 
sacrifices.  The  deity  is  periodically  fed  by  the 
gifts  of  his  children,  and  thus  is  kept  contim^ly 
favourable  towards  them.  But  the  non-periodic 
sacrifices  are  likewise  meant  to  secure  a favour  of 
one  kind  or  another.  Special  sacrifices,  when  the 
deity  is  for  any  reason  supposed  to  be  angry  with 
his  people,  or  cathartic  or  piaoular  sacrifices, 
designed  to  win  for  the  offerer  a deliverance  from 
disease  or  from  sin  or  its  consequences,  fall  under 
the  same  category.  ^ ... 

The  only  sacrifices  in  which  the  recipient  is 
directly  benefited,  without  a necessary  reflexion 
of  the  benefit  on  the  donor,  axe  sacrifices  made  to 
the  dead  or  offerings  deposited  in  the  tomb.  ^ As 
the  latter  not  infreouently  consist  of  human  beings 
or  animals  put  to  ueath,  to  provide  the  dead  with 
servants  or  assistants  in  the  rutile  life,  thero  may 
fairly  be  included  among^  sacrifices ; as  is  well 
known,  even  inanimate  objects  are  often  broken, 
to  li^rate  their  spiritual  essence  ; and  excavation 
in  Palestine  and  elsewhere  has  shown  that  this  is 
the  case  in  the  Semitio  world  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
Food  oflerings  are  also  given,  perh^s,  as  E.  S. 
Hartland  has  ingeniously  suggested,*  that  the 
shade  may  not  be  compelled  by  hunger  to  eat  of 
the  food  m the  other  world,  and  so  he  obliged  to 
remain  there  for  ever,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient 
and  wide-spread  belief.  In  Egypt  offerings  to  the 
dead  were  often  endowed,  an  attendant  bemg  ^id 
to  keep  the  tomb  in  order  and  supplied  with  relays 
of  ^ts.  In  special  cases,  from  an  early  time,  the 
endowment  was  granted  by  the  king  himself,  and 
the  prayer  ‘Let  the  king  g^ve  an  offering*  begins 
almost  every  funerary  inscription  in  Egypt.®  The 
specific  purpose  of  the  various  kinds  of  Semitic 
sacrifice  can,  however,  be  more  TOnveniently  con- 
sidered in  connexion  with  the  ritual  observed,  to 
which  we  now  turn. 

4.  The  method  of  ssLcrifice.— (a)  The  place.^ 
Sacrifice  must  be  offered  at  an  appointed  holy 
place.  The  killing  of  a aacrificeabfe  animal  else- 

1 The  SAenee  qf  Fairy  Tales,  London,  1891,  p.  47. 

9 EiruAD,  Handbook  0/ Egyp.  Bel.  p.  128  f. 
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where  is  a murder,  to  be  expiated  as  such  (Lv  17*"®). 
Even  in  patriarchal  times,  as  a rule,  sacrifice  takes 
place  on  a spot  hallowed  by  a theophanv  (Gn  28^^)  ; 
it  is  probably  indeed  a mere  accident  when  specific 
mention  of  the  theophany  is  omitted  (4®^  8*®). 
Moses  cannot  allow  his  followers  to  sacrifice  to 
their  Lord  in  Egypt ; he  must  conduct  them  to  a 
place  ‘three  days**  loumey  into  the  wilderness’  for 
the  purpose  (Ex  3®).  Tne  * camp*  of  the  wander- 
ing Israelites,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the  Ark,  is 
ipso  facto  a holy  place,  and  therefore  anything 
tWt  defiles,  such  as  the  burning  of  the  sin-offering 
(29^®),  the  bodies  of  the  sacrilegious  Nadab  and 
Abihu  (Lv  10®),  a leper  (13®®),  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  (24^®),  must  not  profane  the  sacred  precinct. 
The  same  ideas  are  to  oe  traced  among  the  Arab 
tribes.' 

(d)  The  altar. — This  has  already  been  described,® 
so  that  few  words  are  necessary  here.  The  neces- 
sity for  the  altar  arose  from  two  rec^uirements — 
the  need  of  something  visible  and  tangible  to  which 
to  apply  a gift  supposed  to  be  made  to  a physically 
Invisiofe  and  intangible  deity,  sind  the  need  of 
something  to  prevent  the  sacrilege  of  the  holy 
blood  falling  on  the  level  earth.®  For  this  purpose 
a heap  of  stones  (such  as,  we  may  presume,  the 
altar  that  Abraham  built  [Gn  13'*]),  a bank  or 
mound  of  earth  consecrated  for  the  purpose  (Ex 
20*®),  or  a large  stone  (1  S 14®*)  would  serve. 
According  to  tne  Book  of  the  Covenant,  a stone 
altar  was  not  to  be  profaned  with  the  touch  of 
new-fangled  metal  tools  (Ex  20®*),  though  doubtless 
this  rule  was  not  universally  observed — e.g.,  by 
Ahaz  (2  K 16'®).  An  altar,  however,  is  not  abso- 
lutely necessary ; Gideon  (Jg  6*®)  offers  his  sacrifice 
on  a rook  (wnioh  may,  however,  have  been  an 
altar-like  mass  or  boss  of  rock).  The  altar  of 
Elijah  (1  K 18)  was  apparently  a calm  of  stones 
surrounded  by  a circle  or  twelve  monoliths  outside 
which  was  a trench ; it  is  the  most  con^letely 
described  * high  place  * altar  mentioned  in  Hebrew 
history. 

Among  the  Arabs  the  sacred  stone  (nu^ft)  served 
the  pm’pose  of  an  altar.  It  was,  however,  more 
than  an  altar ; rather  was  it  a representaHon  of 
the  divinity,  sometimes  indeed  hewn  into  a form 
to  represent  him.®  A curious  series  of  rook-cut- 
tings found  some  years  ago  at  Petra  • may  perhaps 
be  a late  Arameean  or  Nabatsean  place  ot  sacrifice, 
as  has  been  supposed.  But  the  rocks  of  Palestine 
are  cut  about  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  with  quarries, 
wine-presses,  tombs,  etc.  ; and,  unless  evidence 
were  found  confirming  the  explanation  of  these 
Petra  cuttings  as  a kind  of  sanctuary,  it  would  be 
rash  to  build  very  much  upon  them.  *For  Egyptian 
altars,  and  the  few  facts  known  about  altars  of 
the  other  Semitio  peoples,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  artt.  Altar. 

(c)  The  ritwH, — This  naturally  varied  according 
to  the  character  of  the  sacrifice.  In  the  primitive 
communal  sacrifice  the  animal  was  slaughtered, 
iMually  by  having  its  throat  cut  (with  an  antique 
form  of  knife),®  and  the  blood  was  allowed  to  rail 
over  the  altar-stones.  This  was  the  share  of  the 
deity,  ^d  its  application  to  the  sacred  stone  wew 
e^ivalent  to  feeding  the  deity  upon  it.  In  the 
omcial  Hebrew  legislation  sacrifice  could  be  offered 
only  by  those  of  the  house  of  Levi ; but  in  the 
earlier  history  Jethro  (Ex  18»)  and  Balaam  (Nu 
23^)  offer  sacrifices  to  Jahweh.  The  flesh  of  the 
animal  was  divided  among  the  worshippers  and 
eaten  by  them  ; thus  they  ^ared  in  the  meal  with 
ge^  deity.  Such  a sacrifice  is  known  in  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures  as  n^j  or  dw,  translated  ‘ sacri- 

' W.  R.  Smiths,  pp.  116-118, 

* See  art.  Ai/taji  (Semitio),  vol.  L p.  860. 

! Introd.  to  ths  Hi$t  qf  Reliaion,  p.  181. 


fice*  and  ‘peace-offering’'  respectively  in  the  KV. 
The  etymology  on  which  the  latter  translation  is 
based  is  not  absolutely  certain.®  The  former  word, 
like  the  modem  Arabic  includes  the  slaying 

of  animals  for  food,  after  sneh  an  action  had  ceased 
to  have  any  special  sacrificial  sijffnilicance.  The 
occasions  for  such  a sacrifice,  besides  the  periodic 
feasts,  were  numerous— any  time  of  rejoicing,  such 
os  the  end  of  a successful  war  (1  S 11'®),  the  cessa- 
tion of  a pestilence  (2  S 24'-®),  and  a family  gather- 
ing (1  S 20®).  A preliminary  sanctification  was 
obligatory  on  the  worshippers,  wdth  lu-stratiunK, 
continence,  and  change  of  ^rments  (Ex  19'®’'®). 
When  the  animal  was  slaugntered,  the  blood  and 
the  fat — the  portion  assigned  to  the  divinity — wore 
consumed  on  the  altar,  and  the  rest  was  divided 
between  the  priests  and  the  worshippers.  Hophni 
and  Phinehas  in  their  greed  seized  more  than  their 
share,  before  the  portion  meant  for  the  deity  had 
been  set  aside  (IS  2'®"'®).  With  the  offering  was 
unleavened  bread.  The  flesh  was  boileil — Hophni 
and  Phinehas  offended  the  people’s  religious  feel- 
ings by  requiring  it  to  be  roasted.  Similarly, 
Curtiss  tells  us,®  ‘ the  mini.sters  of  some  [modern 
Arab]  shrines  are  inclined  to  frown  upon  the  custom 
of  preparing  the  sacrificial  meal  away  from  the 
shrme.’ 

On  occasions  when  the  joyful  feast  of  the  0^7 
was  inappropriate  the  proper  sacrifice  was  the  n^p.® 
In  times  of  war,  doubt,  or  difficulty  the  animal 
was  slain  beside  the  alter  and  there  w* holly  con- 
sumed. The  sa^rificers  did  not  in  this  case  jiarteke 
of  it;  the  whole  was,  as  it  were,  volatilized  and 
plfiuied  at  the  service  of  the  deity. 

While  in  Hebrew  and  Arab  theory  the  animal 
thus  offered  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
tribute,  Babylonia  preserves  for  us  an  older  stage 
of  the  development  which  majr  well  be  totemistic 
in  origin.  Here  the  idea  of  tribute  is  secondary. 
The  primary  purpose  of  sacrifice,  eo  far  as  the  sac- 
rificers  are  concerned,  is  divination,  especially  by 
meurking^  upon  the  animal’s  liver  (interpreted  as 
modem  charlatans  interpret  the  markings  on  the 
human  hand).  This  form  of  divination  is  referred 
to  in  Ezk  21®'.  The  sacrificed  animal  seems  to 
have  been  considered  as  having  partaken  of  the 
divine  nature,  just  as  an  animal  whose  flesh  has 
been  eaten  by  a man  enters  his  organism  an<l 
henceforth  pai^kes  of  his  nature ; the  various  parts 
of  ite  organism  are  therefore  essentially  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  divinity,  in  tangible  form;  and 
on  them  are  impressed  signs  of  the  divine  fore- 
knowledge. This  is  conspicuously  the  case  of 
the  liver,  which  is  regarcled  as  the  seat  of  the 
souL® 

The  treatment  of  offerings  other  than  animal 
victims  (cereals,  meal,  etc. ) was  presumably 
similar  to  that  of  animal  victims.  Under  the 
Levitioal  code  part  was  consumed  by  the  altar-fire, 
and  the  other  part  was  at  the  aisposal  of  the 
priests  (Lv  6'®-'®).  Under  the  Levitical  regime  a 
sacred  fire  (perhaps  kept  burning  perpetually  from 
a flame  suppos^  to  have  been  miraculouslv 
kindled)  was  used  for  these  ritual  pu^oses.  To 
use  other  fire  was  sacrilege  (Lv  10).  The  Arabs, 
on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  offered  fire-sacrifices  at 
all. 

* A more  general  term  for  gift  or  offering  it  nijm,  which  in 

the  later  books  denotes  more  specifically  offerings  of  cereals. 
The  general  term  In  the  later  books  is  |y]l3.  nif  K is  a * fire- 
offering.*  ‘ 

* See  Smith*,  p.  237.  3 p.  171^  n.  6. 

< The  npy  seems,  properly  speaking,  to  ha.ve  originally  meant 
the  pert  of  a sacrifice  burnt  A * whole  burnt-offering,'  In 
which  the  entire  animal  is  burnt,  was  ^'73  (Nowack.  Arehao- 
loffU,  U.  216).  ^ 

wf  Jwtrow,  lUL  BtlUf  in  Bojb.  and  Atsyr.  p.  147 fl. ; also 
his  JtsZ,  Sob.  und  Assyr.,  passim,  esp.  iL  218  ff. 
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* The  altar/  says  Wellhauien/  * Is  not  a hearth : no  fire  bums 
on  It*  After  mentioningr  a few  doubtful  exceptions,  he  adds  : 

' The  normal  Arab  rite  of  animal  sacriUce  oonnsts  simply  in 
smearinff  the  blood  on  the  sacred  stone,  or  pouring:  it  into  the 
ghabghab  ’ (the  receptacle  for  this  offerlnfcX 
Among  the  Babylonians,  however,  fire  was  essen- 
tial to  sacrifiice : by  fire  the  offering  waa  brought 
to  the  presence  of  the  gods,  and  fire  symbolized 
the  intermediation  between  the  worshipper  and 
the  divinity.  Owing  to  this  fact  the  fire-god 
Gimi-Nusku  (a  conflation  of  two  ancient  fire-  or 
solar-deities)  was  present  at  every  sacrifice.* 

For  a discussion  of  some  of  the  minutiee  of 
Hebrew  sacrificial  ritual,  such  as  the  ceremony  of 
‘ waving  * and  ‘ heaving  * the  portions  set  aside  for 
the  priests,  reference  should  be  made  to  special 
works  on  Hebrew  archseolo^  (such  as  that  of 
Nowack  or  of  Benzinger)  or  to  the  standard  com- 
mentaries on  the  legislative  parts  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. We  must,  however,  note  some  peculiar 
rites  which  do  not  fall  under  the  foregoing  neads. 

(a)  The  first  of  these  is  the  rite  of  the  scapegoat 
(Lv  16®*  ^®*  *•).  In  this  very  primitive  rite,  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  two  goats  were  brought 
to  the  sanctuary.  One  was  smin,  and  the  other, 
after  wnfession  of  the  people’s  sin  had  been  mside 
over  it,  was  turned  loose  in  the  wilderness  ‘for 
Azazel*  (AV  ‘ for  a scapegoat,’  a translation  based 
on  an  analysis  of  the  name  now  deemed  untenable). 
Whatever  Azazel  (j.v.)  may  have  been — a question 
to  which  no  certi^  answer  can  be  given — the 
sacrifice  evidently  belongs  to  a well-known  group 
of  purificatory  rites  in  which  uncleanness  is  trans- 
ferred to  another  man  or  animal.  A precisely 
similar  rite,  with  birds,  was  performed  at  the  puri- 
fication of  a leper— one  of  two  birds  being  sacri- 
ficed, the  other,  after  being  sprinkled  with  the 
blood,  wherewith  the  leper  also  was  sprinkled, 
being  set  free  (Lv  ; cr.  also  ).  The  whole 
subject  hsLS  been  studied  by  J.  G.  Frazer  in 
pt.  vi.,  TAe  Scapegoat,  London,  1913.  See,  further, 
art.  Scapegoat  (Semitic). 

(J3)  Another  form  of  sacrifice  involving  the  libera- 
tion of  an  animal  is  recorded  from  Arabia  in  which 
a camel,  stallion,  etc.,  being  dedicated  to  some 
deity,  is  allowed  to  go  free  and  can  never  again  be 
vuaea.^  The  milk  of  such  a dedicated  animiQ  could 
be  used  only  by  the  poor  and  by  guests.® 

(7)  Libattons.  — David’s  water  libation  has 
already  been  mentioned  as  an  exceptional  case. 

*The  libatioD,  which  holds  quite  % lecondsxy  place  in  the 
more  advanced  Semitio  rituals,  and  is  generally  a mere  acces- 
sory to  a fire  offering,  has  great  prominence  among  the  Arabs, 
to  whom  eacrifloes  by  fire  were  practically  unknown,  except  in 
the  case  of  human  sacrifice.'  0 

Smith  cites  libations  of  blood  and  milk.  He 
might  have  added  coffee,  of  which  among  the 
modem  Arabs  libations  are  poured  at  feasts  in 
honour  of  a being  called  Shaikh  ShfidlL®  A liba- 
tion, presumably  of  wine  and  oil,  was  poured  by 
Jacob  on  the  stone  at  Bethel  (Gn  36^®) ; and  else- 
where throughout  the  OT  we  find  passages  which 
indicate  that  among  the  Hebrews  wine  was  the 
proper  material  for  * drink-offerings,’  and  a regular 
accompaniment  of  animal-sacrifice — e.g..  Ex  29®®, 
Lv  23^*  Nu  15®,  Dt  32*®.  From  these  we  leam 
that  i hvn  (about  3 pints)  of  wine  was  the  proper 
drink-offering  to  accompany  a lamb,  ^ nin  (2 
quarts)  of  wine  a ram,  and  ^ nin  (3  quarts)  of  wine 
a bullock.  Drink-offerings  of  blood  are  con- 
demned in  Ps  16®  as  heathenish,  but  on  the  other 
hand  a wine-offering  to  the  deity  Meni  is  referred 
to  in  Is  65^.  The  actual  ritual  is  nowhere  de- 
scribed, but  presumably  the  libation  was  poured 
over  or  beside  the  altar.  The  heathenish  rites  of 
the  Israelite  women,  who  worshipped  the  ‘ Queen 

1 P.  116.  S Jastrow,  Rtl.  Bah.  ttnd  Auyr.  L 297,  4B6. 

» WellhauBcn,  p.  112  ff.  ♦ Ib.  p.  118. 

« W.  R.  Smiths,  p.  229. 

s CurtLu,  p.  183  ; tec  also  J.  E.  Hananer,  Folk4ore  of  tho  Holy 
Land,  London,  1907,  p.  293. 


of  Heaven*  (g.v.)  with  ‘cakes*  (p?,  i.c.  probably 
terra-cotta  plaques  stamped  with  the  likeness  of 
the  divinity,  such  as  have  come  to  light  in  large 
numbers  in  Palestine),  included  libations  as  an 
essential  element,  though  the  material  is  not 
specified  (Jer  19^®  32“  44^^).  The  water  poured 
annually  into  a cleft  in  the  temple  at  Hierapolis  ^ 
was  proDably  not  a libation,  but  a rain-making  or 
fertilizing  charm. 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  speak  of  libations  as 
occupying  ‘quite  a seconda^  place  in  the  more 
advanced  Semitic  rituals.*  Certainly  in  Mesopo- 
tamia they  are  abundantly  referred  to  as  an  essen- 
tial concomitant  of  the  bumt-offering.  The 
material  is  not  often  specified  ; a libation  of  some 
drink  prepared  from  a cereal  is  mentioned  in  a 
tablet  ^ven  by  Jastrow.® 

(5)  Lcctistemia, — The  table  of  shewbread  was 
the  Hebrew  equivalent  of  the  lectistemia,  a table 
laden  with  food,  being  set  before  the  god.  The 
name  of  this  offering  would  perhaps  be  better  and 
more  intelligibly  tramslated  ‘ bread  of  the  presenoe  * 
(of  Jahweh).  The  custom  of  laying  up  food  before 
the  god  is  wide-spread,  and  was  no  doubt  adopted 
into  the  ofiScial  Priestly  Code  from  earlier  pre- 
Pentateuchal  rites.  We  have  already  seen  illus- 
trations from  Egypt,  and  have  referred  to  the  tale 
of  Bel  and  the  L^agon.  In  the  earlier  rites  the  con- 
sumption of  the  food  by  the  priests  of  the  temple 
was  probably  secret,  and  arranged  to  keep  up 
among  the  uninitiated  the  fiction  that  the  god  nim- 
self  partook  of  the  banquet.  In  the  Hebrew  rite, 
however,  the  food  was  openly  the  perquisite  of  the 
priests,  and  in  the  earlier  times  could  even  be 
given  hy  them  to  laymen  (1  S 21).  The  same  or  a 
similar  rite  was  obs^ved  by  heathenish  Israelites : 
Is  65^^  speaks  of  people  * preparing  a table  for  Gad,* 
doubtless  a god. 

(«)  The  Passover,  though  ostensibly  a memorial 
feast  commemorative  of  the  Exodus,  is  probably 
one  of  the  most  primitive  of  the  religious  rites 
which  Hebrew  ritual  preserved,  belonging  in  fact, 
like  the  sheep-shearing  festival  of  1 S 25,  to  the 
time  when  the  smeestors  of  the  Hebrews  were 
nomad  shepherds.  The  special  characteristics  of 
the  Passover  are  (1)  that  it  took  place  in  s^ng,  at 
the  time  of  the  vernal  eq^uinox  (Ex  13®,  Dt  16') ; 
(2)  that  the  victim  was  a lamb  or  a kid  (Ex  12®),  a 
male  in  its  first  yeax;  (3)  that,  unlike  the  other 
sacrifices,  this  was  a domestic  celebration,  the 
lamb  being  sacrificed  by  the  head  of  the  house,  not 
at  any  special  sanctuary,  cmd  not  by  any  special 
rdligjious  functionary  (Ex  12,  though  this  is  modi- 
fied in  the  Deuteronomic  lenslation  [16®*  ®*  ^l) ; (4) 
that  the  entire  lamb  'was  to  oe  roast^,  not  lulled 
as  in  other  ss^rifices  (see  above),  and  eaten  by  the 
household  in  haste  (two  households  individually 
too  small  to  dispose  of  a whole  victim  being  allowed 
to  combine),  all  properly  initiated  Israelites  at- 
tached to  the  household  being  admitted,  as  well  as 
any  foreigners  naturalized  by  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision, though  all  uncircumcised  foreigners  were 
excluded  (Ex  12®®^) ; (6)  that,  when  the  animal 
was  slaughtered,  the  blood  was  smeared  on  the 
door-posts  and  lintels  of  the  house.  The  feast  was 
followed  by  a period  of  a week  in  which  no 
leavened  bread  was  to  be  used ; but  it  seems  to  be 
a doubtful  point  whether  this  was  an  intrinsic  part 
of  the  Passover  ceremony  or  whether  the  proximity 
of  the  two  ceremonies  in  the  calendar  is  not  merely 
accidental.  The  events  said  to  be  commemorated 
by  the  Passover  were  (i. ) the  last  of  the  Egyptian 
plagues,  when  the  first-born  in  the  land  of  Egypt 
was  smitten  except  in  those  houses  on  which  the 
paschal  blood  was  smeared ; (ii.)  the  hasty  de- 
parture of  the  people  from  the  land.  The  original 

1 Lucisn,  do  Dea  Syria,  18. 

* RtL  Bab.  und  Aityr.  i.  448. 
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celebration  is,  however,  probably  much  older,  and 
the  connexion  with  the  I&odus  only  secondary  and 
etiological.  Wellhansen^  and  J.  Miiller*  see  in 
the  sacrifice  a snrvival  of  an  ancient  pastoral  feast, 
when  the  firstfruits  of  the  fiock  were  sacrificed  (as 
in  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  [Gn  4^]).  The  ‘ sacrifice  in 
the  wilderness,'  which  was  the  ostensible  motive  of 
the  Exodus,  was,  in  fact,  the  Passover ; and  the 
long  of  Egyyt,  by  preventing  this,  roused  the 
wrath  of  J^anweh,  who  in  punishment  took  to 
Himself  the  first-bom  of  Egypt.  The  domestic 
nature  of  the  rite  certainly  favours  its  origin 
among  a simple  and  primitive  pastoral  organi2a- 
tion;  but  the  peculiar  details  of  the  rite — the 
rapid  devouring  of  the  whole  animal  and  the 
smearing  of  the  doorway  with  the  blood — show 
that  it  is  in  its  nature  something  more  than  a 
mere  offering  of  With  regard  to  the 

former,  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  famous 
Arab  camel-sacrifice  described  ^ Nilus,  to  which 
fi'equent  reference  is  made  by  w . K.  Smith  • and 
by  the  writers  who  follow  him ; and  the  analogy 
suggests  that  the  haste  with  which  the  animal  was 
to  be  eaten  was  primarily  inspired  by  a similar 
cause — a ceremonial  requirement  that  it  should  be 
disposed  of  before  some  (astronomical  ?)  occurrence 
had  taken  place.  The  door-post  rites  indicate  that 
the  ceremony  belonged  to  the  numerous  blood  and 
threshold  covenants  (on  which  see  the  works  of 
Trumbull).  The  sedmous  avoidance  of  the  chance 
putrefaction  in  any  form,  to  which  allusion  has 
already  been  made,  is  specially  to  be  noticed  in  the 
Passover  rite. 

(f)  red  heifer  sacrifice, — This  singular  rite 
is  described  in  Nu  19.  A red  cow  (note  the  sex, 
which  is  the  opposite  to  that  of  most  sacrificial 
victims)  which  was  without  blemish  cmd  had  never 
been  used  in  a yoke  was  to  be  taken  ‘without 
the  camp* — i.a  outside  the  temple  hill — by  a 
subordinate  priest  (the  high-priest  could  not  risk 
the  contamination  of  the  rite).  A second  official 
slaughtered  the  animal,  and  the  first  priest  dipped 
his  finger  seven  times  in  the  blood,  sprinkling  it 
‘ towards  the  tabernacle.*  A pjnre  having  been 
erected,  the  body  of  the  heifer  was  to  be  placed 
upon  it  and  rrauced  wholly  to  ashes,  sweet- 
smelling woods  being  thrown  on  the  ^e  during  the 
ceremony.  A third  official  was  to  gather  the  ashes 
of  the  heifer  and  of  the  pyre  together  and  deposit 
them  ‘ without  the  camp  * in  a clean  place,  vriiere 
they  were  to  be  preserved.  The  three  officuds 
involved  in  the  rite  were  made  unclean,  i,e.  tabu, 
by  the  ceremony  till  the  evening,  when  by  wash- 
ing they  recovered  their  normal  condition.  The 
ashes  thus  obtained  and  preserved  were  to  be  used 
in  lustrations  necessitate  by  the  uncleanness  in- 
volved by  contact  with  a dead  body  or  any  part 
thereof  (such  as  a bone),  some  of  the  ashes  being 
placed  in  a vessel  and  having  running  water 
poured  over  them,  which  was  then  sprinlded  with 
hyssop  on  the  person  or  thing  requiring  to  be 
cleansed.  The  nte,  though  the  desertion  of  it  is 
preserved  in  a comparatively  late  document,  is 
probably  in  its  origin  of  very  great  antiquity. 
The  red  colour  of  the  cow,  and  the  scarlet  cloth 
burnt  on  the  pyre  with  the  aromatic  woods,  sug- 
gwt  the  colour  of  blood ; the  aromatic  woods  are 
also  probably  connected  with  primitive  ideas  of 
the  cathartic  value  of  odours  such  as  they  produce  * 

Analogous  with  this  rite,  but  to  be  carefully 
distanguished  from  it,  is  the  sacrifice  of  a heifer  in 
Dt  2l«- as  an  expiation  for  an  unexplained  murder. 
Here  the  yiUage  nearest  to  the  spot  where  the 
murdered  body  was  discovered  had  to  provide  a 

1 xur  Oetch.  ItraeUe,  Bsrlln,  1906.  pp.  82-94 

und  die  gtschicfUlieh* 

de»  Fuach-  und 

*»  pp.  281  ff.,  881 «.  4 See  ert.  Ikosmsm. 


heifer  (colour  not  specified)  which,  like  the  red 
heifer,  had  never  been  brought  under  a yoke. 
The  village  elders  were  to  lead  the  animal  to  ‘a 
rough  vafley  * and  there  to  break  its  neck,  prob- 
ably by  precipitating  it  over  a high  rock.  Over 
the  body  the  elders  were  then  to  take  an  oath  of 
compurgation.^ 

5.  Origin  of  sacrifice  among  the  Semites. — It 
may  be  taken  as  a universal  rule  that  no  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice,  or  of 
specific  sacrifices,  is  to  be  gleaned  from  those  who 
themselves  perform  the  ceremonies.  In  every  case 
they  give  us  setiological  myths  of  other  than  historic 
interest.  Thus  it  is  necessary  in  considering  the 
development,  and  especially  the  origin,  of  sacrifice 
among  any  people  to  apply  the  comparative  method 
and  to  draw  our  conclusions  from  a large  number  of 
related  examples.  In  an  article  like  the  present  it 
is  not  possible  to  rive  more  than  the  conclusions, 
with  references  which  will  enable  the  reader  to 
follow  out  for  himself  the  premisses  and  argu- 
ments of  the  authors  quoted. 

E.  B.  Tylor®  was  the  first  to  endeavour  to  give 
a scientific  explanation  of  sacrifice.  He  regarded 
the  rite  as  simply  the  offering  of  a gift  or  bribe  to 
a divinity,  precisely  analogous  to  the  gift  or  bribe 
that  might  be  ofiered  to  an  Oriental  potentate, 
and  for  analogous  reasons — to  secure  favour  or  to 
avert  anger.  As  the  gods  recede  from  man,  the 
gift  becomes  more  and  more  an  act  of  homage  and 
self-abnegation.  This  theory,  as  Hul>ert  and 
Mauss  well  say,’ describes  rather  the  moral  develop- 
ment of  the  rite  than  its  actual  machinery,  and, 
while  it  doubtless  contains  an  element  of  truth,  is 
little  more  than  a restatement,  in  definite  scientific 
language,  of  the  vague  pre-scientific  sstiological 
myths. 

W.  R.  Smith’  showed  that  the  problem  was 
much  more  complicated,  and  involvea  a variety  of 
elements.  His  work,  though  in  certain  minor 
details  proved  open  to  criticism,  has  stood  as  the 
foundation  of  all  subsequent  study  of  the  subject. 
Beginning  with  totemism,  which  J.  F.  McLennan 
had  (a  short  time  previous  to  the  first  publication 
of  this  book)  brought  to  the  notice  01  anthropo- 
logists, he  formnlatod  a theory  which  may  be  thus 
briefly  summarized.  In  the  primitive  nomadic 
life  the  solidarity  and  unity  of  the  clan  is  an 
essential  feature.  Its  members  are  bound  by  a tie 
of  common  blood  with  one  another  and  with  the 
gc^,  their  father.  The  domestic  animals  of  the 
tribe  to  some  extent  share  in  this  community,  at 
least  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  tribal  guests,  and 
have  the  privilege  of  adoption  conferrea  on  human 
strangers  by  the  mere  fact  of  guesthood.  When 
the  god  is  angry,  his  favour  can  be  restored  by  an 
act  of  commimion  between  him  and  his  wor- 
shippers ; and  the  victim  is  the  non-human  member 
of  the  clan  (i.«.  the  totem).  When  the  nomad 
cea^  from  his  wandering  life  and  becomes  an 
afinricultui^t,  his  relation  with  the  cod  altera 
The  god  is  no  longer  a father,  but  a king  or  pro- 
prietor, from  whose  hand  the  worshipper  receives 
his  land  as  a tenant.  The  sacrifice  is  now  not  so 
much  a communion  as  a tribute.  The  god  is  fed 
(both  in  the  earlier  and  in  the  later  theories)  first 
by  leaving  portions  of  the  flesh  by  the  sacred 
stone ; afterwards  (as  leas  materialistic  ideas  of 
the  native  of  deity  develop)  by  pouring  out  the 
life-bearing  blood  on  the  earth  as  bi^  portion, 
which,  as  it  sinks  and  disappears,  can  more  readily 


iFor  th«  peculiar  method  of  elaughterinR  the  animal 
blood  wae  aroided  aee  W.^  Smith^,  pp. 

4 pS*  1 i.  * Xr’4nn44  soeiolcgiqus,  11.  80. 
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etherialized  by  the  smoke.  The  deity  is  thus 
satisfied  by  tlie  ‘sweet  savour*  of  the  offering. 
The  temper  of  a master  is  more  doubtful  than  that 
of  a father,  so  that  the  worshippers  are  uncertain 
whether  he  is  satisfied.  In  the  stress  of  calamity 
human  victims  are  ofifered,  and  finally  victims 
counted  unclean  and  therefore  exceptionally  sacro- 
sanct. W.  R.  Smith  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  distinguishing  three 
types  of  sacrifice ; the  communion  form,  in  which 
the  god  and  hia  people  were  commensals ; the 
piacular  form,  an  expiation  for  sin — essentially 
substitutionary  in  character,  the  [totem]  animal 
being  slain  as  a substitute  for  the  c^ty  tribes- 
man ; and  the  mystical  form,  in  which  the  god 
himself,  in  bodily  form,  is  supposed  to  be  slain  by 
his  worshippers  and  ceremonially  eaten  by  them. 

A covenant-sacrifice  is  the  most  obvious  illustra- 
tion of  the  communion-nature  of  the  rite.  When 
two  men  (as  Jacob  and  Laban)  made  a covenant, 
they  held  a common  meal  on  an  sltai  (Gn  31"). 
When  Abraham  and  the  deity  made  a covenant, 
victims  were  divided,  and  Gk)d,  typified  by  a torch, 
passed  between  them  (Gn  16).  When  Moses  made 
a covenant  with  God  on  ^half  of  the  people, 
he  poured  half  the  blood  of  the  victims  on  the 
altar  and  sprinkled  the  people  with  the  other  half 
(Ex24*-8). 

That  offerings  are  regarded  as  literally  the  food 
of  the  gods  is  illustrated  by  numerous  texts.  In 
one  of  the  Babylonian  penitential  hymns,  as 
restored  from  a fragmentary  tablet  by  Jastrow, 
the  sinner  confesses  to  having  eaten  and  drunk 
unknowingly  of  the  food  and  drink  of  his  goddess, 
and  also  to  having  eaten  what  was  unclean  («.e. 
tabu)  to  her ; and  Tabi-utul-Bel,  king  in  Nippur, 
speaks  of  troubles  having  fallen  upon  him  ‘as 
though  he  had  eaten  of  his  god^s  food,  and 
neglected  to  bring  drink  to  his  goddess.*  ^ Another 
tablet  speaks  of  offerings  as  ‘the  pure  heavenly 
food.** 

Frazer*  founds  his  work  on  the  foregoing  con- 
clusions, but  in  some  points  carries  it  farther. 
Especially  with  regard  to  the  last-named  point,  he 
infers  from  the  comparison  of  an  enormous  number 
of  related  rites  from  all  parts  of  the  world  that 
the  ceremonial  god-slaying  is  intended  to  prevent 
the  god  from  being  overborne  by  old  age. 

These  theories  have  not  gone  unchallenged.  L. 
Marillier  doubts  the  essential  postulate  on  which 
they  are  based,  that  an  animal-god  is  necessarily 
a totem-god  ; and  Hubert  and  Mauss  question  the 
essential  connexion  between  the  communal  meal 
at  the  god*8  table  and  the  more  complex  form  of 
sacrifice.*  M.  J.  Lagrange,*  following  Smend,® 
objects  to  Smith*B  theory,  while  doing  full  justice 
to  the  value  of  his  masteirly  work,  that  totemism 
is  assumed  rather  than  proved  for  the  Semitio 
tribes,  and  substitutes  for  nis  view  of  the  origin  of 
sacrifice  among  these  people  the  theory  that  sacri- 
fice is  essentiimy  an  act,  not  of  consecration,  but 
of  de-consecration.  Starting  from  animism,  where- 
by the  savage  sees  a spirit  in  everything,  he  argues 
that,  if  a savage  wished  to  make  use  of  anything 
— say,  an  animal  whose  flesh  he  desired  to  eat — 
the  presence  of  the  spirit  would  make  it  tabu.  By 
sacrifice  the  savage  desecrates  the  desired  object ; 
by  leaving  a part  of  it  (s.^.,  the  blood)  as  the  share 
of  the  spmt  ne  hopes  to  obtain  the  rest  for  him- 
self. By  offering  the  firstfruits  of  bis  flocks  and 
his  crops,  and  even  of  his  own  family,  he  earns  the 
right  to  secure  the  remainder  of  the  produce  to  his 
own  use.  The  newly-planted  tree  (Lv  19**)  re- 
mains ‘uncircumcised*  (i.e.  tabu)  for  three  years; 

1 Jutrow,  ReL  Bab,  und  Assyr.  iL  102, 12S. 

* /ft.  iL  93,  n.  8.  * vB»,  patgim. 

* For  the  relerencee  see  the  bibliography  at  the  end. 

s 6tude»  »ur  Us  religions  e^itv^uei.  Faria,  1906,  ch.  vli. 

* Lehrbueh  dsr  aUtssL  BsZigionsgesehiohte,  p.  123  If. 


its  fruit  for  the  fourth  year  is  given  to  the  deity ; 
from  the  fifth  year  onwards  it  may  be  freely  us^ 
The  sacrifice  of  the  firstfruits  was  probably  the 
beginning  of  animal-sacrifice.  Lagr^ge  nolds 
that,  while  animals  might  have  entered  into  totem- 
is  tic  relationship  with  a human  clan,  they  could 
hardly  be  supposed  to  have  similar  relations  to 
gods,  and  that  to  regard  every  immolation  as  a 
sacr^  act  is  not  the  same  as  to  abstain  from  all 
immolation  except  when  one  is  definitely  intend- 
ing to  engage  in  an  act  of  worship;  moreover, 
that  to  admit  the  whole  clan  to  a share  in  the 
feast  does  not  mean  that  no  slaughter  can  take 
place  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  clan. 

Curtiss,  as  a result  of  his  researches  in  modem 
Palestine,  was  led  to  dissent  from  the  theories  of 
the  origin  of  sacrifice  usually  associated  with  the 
name  of  W.  R Smith.  According  to  his  view,  the 
essential  point  was  not  the  gift  or  the  eating  of 
the  sacrificial  animal,  but  the  effusion  of  its  blood, 
the  substitutionary  idea  being  in  his  belief  the 
prevalent  and  the  original  essence  of  the  rite.* 
Thus,  a sheep  Is  slain  at  the  foundation  of  a 
house  because  every  new  house  requires  a life ; the 
life  of  the  sheep  redeems  that  of  an  occupant  of 
the  house.  A sheep  slain  on  behalf  of  a sick 
person,  likewise,  is  a substitute  whereby  the  life 
of  the  patient  is  redeemed.  The  blood  is  placed 
on  the  door-post  and  lintels  of  the  shrine  ‘ perhaps 
to  remind  the  saint  of  the  blood  of  the  victim  that 
has  been  slain.*  The  fallacy  that  the  East  is 
‘immovable,*  however,  vitiates  some  of  these  de- 
ductions. It  is  true  that  very  primitive  rites  and 
beliefs  survive  among  the  modem  Arabs ; but 
they  do  not  necessarily  survive  in  their  primitive 
form,  or  with  primitive  ideas  attached  to  them. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  been  modified  pro- 
foundly by  the  leavening  infiuence  of  Isl&m. 
Moreover,  Curtiss  takes  no  account  of  the  blood- 
less sacrifices  or  those  in  which  the  effusion  of 
blood  is  carefully  avoided.* 

LmnuTUiiB.— L Qsnzral. — For  brevity  only  the  later  works 
are  named:  references  to  older  books  will  be  found  In  the 
bibliograpbiee  In  HDB.  SBi^  BBr^"^.  s.v.  * Sacrifice  * ; H.  C. 
Tnmmull,  T?is  Blood  Covenant,  London,  1887 ; W.  R.  Smith, 
L^ures  on  the  Relimon  qf  the  Semites,  do.  1889,  reprint  of 
2nd  ed.,  1907:  L.  Marillier,  *La  Place  dn  toUmiame  dans 
rSTolution  religieuse,’  RJSR  xzxvi.  [1897]  208,  and  eubeequent 
numbers ; Trumbull,  The  Threshold  Covenant,  Edinburgh,  1892; 
P.  Sartori,  * Ueber  das  Bauopfer,*  ZE  xxx.  [1898]  1 : F.  B. 
Jevons,  An  Introd,  to  the  Hist  of  Religion,  London,  1896 ; H. 
Hubert  and  M.  Mauss,  * Essai  sor  la  nature  et  la  function  du 
sacrifice,*  L'Armfe  soeiologioue,  iL  [1897-98]  29-138;  G.  A. 
Wilken,  Eene  ntsutoe  theorie  over  den  oorsprong  der  offers,  in 
Verspreide  Oesehriften,  Hague,  1912  ff.,  iv.  167. 

li.  BOTPT. — The  worke  of  Erman  mentioned  in  the  article ; 
£.  NavUle,  The  Old  Egyptian  Faith,  X^ondon,  190^  p.  296  fL 

ilL  BaBTLONIA  AKD  ASSYRIA.—^.  Zimmcm.  B^rdge  twr 
Kenntnis  dsr  babvloniachen  Religion,  Leipzig,  1901;  B. 
Schrader,  Die  Keilinsekriftsn  und  das  Alts  TestamsntS,  Berlin, 
1908,  esp.  p.  894  ff. ; M.  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Die  Religion  Balwloniens 
und  Assyriens,  2 vole. , Oieeeen,  1906-12,  Aspects  of  Religious 
Baiefond  Praeties  in  Babylonia  and  Anyria,  New  York,  1911. 

lv.  Arab  afd  Arah/raf  rjt/sxs.— J.  Wellhausen, 
oroftiscAen  Beidentumf^,  Berlin,  1897 ; S.  I.  Curtiss,  jFVimi- 
Semitic  Religion  To-day,  London,  1902. 

V.  nsBRB\f8.—The  standard  oommentaries  on  the  books  of 
the  Pentateuch  and  the  prophete  (eap.  Ezekiel);  also  G.  F. 
Moore,  art.  'Saorifloe,*  in  EBi,  and  E.  G.  Hirsch,  art.  *Saorl- 
flce,*  in  JE  (very  useful  for  late  Jewiab^heliet  and  praotioeX 
See  also  W.  Nowack,^LeArftt*«A  dsr  heb^ischen  Archiiologie, 
Freiburg  L B.,  1894 ; R.  Smend,  Lehrbueh  der  alttestamentr 
lichen  RsligionMesehiehte,  do.  1898;  K.  Marti,  Gesch,  der 
israelitisehen  Aligion,  Strassburg,  1907 ; I.  Benzinger. 
Hebrdisihs  Arohadogis,  Freibun  L B.,  1894,  * rewritten, 
Tubingen,  1907;  S.  A.  Cook,  ‘The  Significance  of  the  Ele- 
phantine Papyri  for  the  Hist,  of  Hebrew  Beligion,'  AJTh  xix. 
[1916]  346;  O.  Schmitz,  Die  Opferansehauung  des  sp&teren 
Judentums  und  dU  Opferaussagen  des  Neuen  TestamcnU, 
Tubingen,  1910. 

vL  PsaNIC/AKS  Ajn)  CAJtTEAOnriARS.  -7  F.  C.  Movers, 
UfUersuchwngen  Uber  die  Religion  und  die  Oottheiten 
Phbnisier,  Bonn,  1841;  R.  Dnssand,  ‘Les  Tarlf a SMJrilb^ 
oarthaginois  et  leurs  rapports  avec  le  Wvltique/  icJuit  Ixix. 
[1914]  70;  P.  D.  Chantepie  do  la  Sanssaye,  XeArftucA  aet 
ReligionsgesohichU!*,  Fkeiburg  L B.,  1897,  L 237. 


1 See  esp.  p.  224  ff.  * On  which  see  W.  B.  Smith*,  p.  418. 
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Til.  SOUTHSJty  SXMITSS  (.4  BFSS W/AJTS).— No  satisfactory 
literature;  but,  OMslng  to  tiieir  close  connexion  with  the 
Yemenite  Ara^  there  was  probably  a close  community  of 
belief  and  raligious  practice  between  them.  See  L.  J.  Morid, 
Hitt,  ds  rsthxopie,  Paris,  1904,  ii. 

R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

SACRIFICE  (Teutonic). — For  our  knowledge 
of  the  amoient  Teuton  religion  we  are  almost 
entirely  dependent  on  Icelandic  sources,  as  in 
Iceland  there  was  a great  literary  activity  in 
the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  when  several  promi- 
nent men  collected  whatever  of  ancient  oral  or 
written  tradition  had  come  down  to  their  own 
time  in  poetry  or  prose.  In  other  Teutonic  coun 
tries  we  find  only  occasional  references  to  the 
religions  rites  of  heathen  times,  though  a great 
many  names  occur  in  Scandinavia,  Germany,  and 
England  signifying  reli^ous  customs  and  remind- 
ing of  ancient  rites.  (Hten  such  names  as  Frey, 
Thor,  Odin,  Balclr,  and  a few  others  are  prefixed 
to  mounds,  hills,  ^oves,  springs,  etc.,  indicating 
that  those  places  formerly  were  dedicated  to  the 
divinities  mentioned.  In  Sweden  there  is  a great 
number  of  such  places.^  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  decide  whether  a given  rite  or  legend  which  is 
mentioned  only  in  the  Icelandic  literature  was 
really  peculiar  to  that  country  alone  or  to  the 
North  generally,  or  whether  it  was  once  the 
common  property  of  all  Teutonic  peoples.^  In 
many  cases  we  shall  have  to  leave  this  matter 
undecided  or  be  satisfied  with  probabilities.  Yet 
it  is  well  understood  that  long  oefore  those  public 
religious  festivals  were  instituted  of  which  Snorra 
Sturlason,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Adam  of  Bremen, 
and  others  write  there  had  been  sacrifices  offered 
by  the  Teuton  tribes  to  their  gods,  and  that  long 
before  priests  were  set  apart  among  the  northern 
Teutons  sacrifices  were  made  by  the  people  them- 
selves, either  for  the  sake  of  tne  offerer  alone  or 
in  a representative  way  for  his  family  or  tribe. 
Eve^body  felt  himseli  in  duty  bound  to  some 
particular  god  or  gods,  and  this  duty  was  most 
religiously  observed-  Ab  the  gods  were  many  and 
of  several  kinds,  so  must  those  services,  sacrifices, 
and  offerings  have  been.  Minor  things  such  as 
fruit,  bread,  fowl,  prepared  foods,  trinkets,  and 
even  money  were  offered  and  brought  to  holy 
springs,  bogs,  lakes,  and  hills,  where  tiiey  were 
dedicated  and  tnrn^  over  to  the  g(^  of  the  place 
with  such  formalities  as  were  considered  proper. 
One  of  these  demanded  scmpulous  cleanliness 
cleanliness  which  in  certain  cases  required  that  the 
sacrificer  should  approach  the  god  in  a naked  state. 

For  how  many  generations  and  to  what  extent 
these  individual  offerings  were  carried  on  it  may 
be  difficult  to  determine,  but  all  indications  agree 
that  some  gods  were  sacrificially  worshipped  in 
Sweden  at  a very  remote  period.  Montelius  holds 
that  Frey  was  worshipped  there  for  at  least  two 
thooMind  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

With  the  advancing  civilization  arising  from 
conditions  of  more  settled  habits  and  of  larger 
tribal  ^d  politiceJ  unifications,  together,  in  some 
countries  at  least,  with  a more  generally  recognized 
order  of  sacred  persons  or  priests,  certain  periods 
for  public  sacrinoial  festivMs  were  decidea  upon 
and  observed,  at  first  by  the  vicinity  mostly  and 
then  by  the  entire  re^m.  Thus  there  were  three 
yearly  sacrificial  festivals— in  autumn,  midwinter, 
and  spring.  These  festivals  assembled  and  unified 
the  people  served  to  foster  the  idea  of  their 
mutual  social  union  as  of  divine  character.  Par- 
ticiparion  in  these  sacrificial  feasts  and  meals  made 
peace  between  the  rival  races.* 

Some  of  these  feasts  were  in  a special  sense 
connected  with  the  memory  of  the  dead.  This 

* Mytholoffift  p.  461. 


was  the  case  with  the  midwinter  festival — the 
greatest  feast  and  family  reunion  of  the  Teutons — 
when  the  departed  and  disembodied  spirits  returned 
to  their  own,  and,  mingling  with  them,  gave  them 
cheer  and  encouragement,  or  profferctl  wanxings  of 
impending  danger.  At  this  season  the  gods  them- 
selves also  showed  special  favours,  helping  in 
every  way  and  keeping  off  the  evil  spirits,  so  that 
entire  peace  and  goodwill  miglit  prevail.  A 
general  peace  applying  to  the  entire  festival  period 
was  also  declared  by  the  king  himself,  so  that  no 
wrong  could  be  done  then.  Under  the  shield  of 
this  peace  the  sacrifices  >vith  the  attendant 
banquet  were  prepared,  deliberations  were  held, 
sentence  was  passed,  and  commerce  conducted,  for 
which  reason  thing^  the  old  name  of  these  con- 
ventions, stands  for  sacrifice,  banouct,  <liot,  ansi/e, 
and  fair.^  Upon  the  general  celebrations  of  these 
great  festivals  at  Upsala  was  founded  the  right  of 
the  Svear,  or  Swedes,  to  give  a sovereign  to  the 
whole  realm,  for  the  Upsala  king  was  the  guardian 
of  the  holy  altar.* 

Frey,  or  Froe,  was  the  northern  god  of  fertility 
and  peace.  He  was  the  patron  go<l  of  Sweden  an<l 
was  worshipped  as  the  go<l  of  plenty.  According 
to  Adam  oi  Bremen,  his  worship  was  of  the  phallic 
order,  and  as  such  ^ve  rise  to  very  popular  gather- 
ings and  religious  feasts  ; os  we  iiave  already  seen, 
Montelius  considers  that  the  worship  of  Frey  was 
current  in  Sweden  at  least  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ.  Saxo  has  the  following  : 

* Also  Frey,  the  regent  of  the  gods,  took  his  abo<lo  not  far 
from  Upsala,  where  he  exchanged  for  o ghastly  and  Infamous 
sin-offering  the  old  custom  of  prayer  and  Kacnflc’c,  which  hail 
been  in  use  for  so  many  ages  and  generations.  For  ho  }>ai<l  to 
the  gods  abominable  offerings  by  beginning  to  slaughter  htinian 
victims.’* 

The  Frey-jpei*iod  is  contemporary  with  that  of 
Odin  in  Sweden,  but  there  it  begins  much  earlier. 
No  doubt,  human  sacrifices  occurred  aLso  during 
the  regime  of  Frey  at  Upsala.  At  a later  period 
we  know  that  human  victims  were  sacrificed  to 
the  name  of  that  god.  Ibn  Fadhlan,  the  Arabian 
geographer,  reports  in  921  that  he  hml  lioen 
present  at  an  immolation  among  Teuton  varinga 
on  the  Volga,  when  a young  girl  was  sacrificixd 
according  to  the  funeral  rite  of  Frey.*  Thus  the 
same  religious  customs  prevailed  wherever  tlio 
Teutons  happened  to  live.  It  is  also  known  that 
religious  festivals  similar  to  those  at  Ujisala  were 
held  in  other  countries,  but  the  Upsala  ones 
became  better  known,  being  more  fully  described 
in  Icelandic  and  northern  literature.  From  most 
of  these  sources  it  is  inferred  that  Odin  established 
them.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that,  when  taking  pos- 
session of  the  land,  he  erected  a temple  there  and 
sacrificed  after  the  manner  of  the  Asm.  To  liim 
people  paid  tribute,  that  he  might  be  propitious 
to  them  and  give  them  good  harvest.  Snorra 
Sturlason  says: 

* Odin  mado  laws  for  his  country,  laws  which  formerly 
obtained  among  the  iEslr.  At  the  beginning  of  winter  eacri- 
floes  should  be  made  for  a good  year,  in  the  midwinter  for  good 

and  in  the  •pring  for  victory  in  intended  campaigns. 

nose  ” the  country  over, 
In  order  ^t  he  should  protect  the  people  In  times  of  Tmr  and 
grant  to  them  a good  year.’  * 

In  the  Saaa  of  Hakon  the  Good  we  have  the 
following  full  description  of  one  of  these  religious 
festivals : 

J^tom  that  when  there  was  to  be  sacrifice  all 
the  ^nders  ^ould  come  to  the  spot  where  the  temple  stood 
Shf  reouired  while  the  festival  of 

brought  ale  with 
as  horses,  were  slaughtered, 
and  all  the  blood  that  came  from  them  was  called  hlaui  and 


^ Swd49,  tr.  J.  H.  Turner,  Loudon 


C1S46?],  p.  81.  ’ 
a Fnal  Saga,  24. 

* Frinn,  IbnmFoxlan'i 


^ ^ » L 188. 

^ A „M4*7,«una  anderer  Arahcr  BarichU  uberdis 
■ yrtffl.  Sofia,  8. 
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the  yeeeele  in  which  it  was  collected  were  called  AZaut'veaaele. 

{aut- veesele  were  made,  like  sprinkling  brxiehes,  with  which 
the  whole  of  the  altars  and  the  temple  walls,  both  outside  and 
inside,  were  sprinkled.  The  people  were  also  sprinkled  with 
the  blood,  and  the  flesh  was  boiled  into  savoury  meat  for  those 
present.  The  fire  was  in  the  middle  of  the  floor  of  the  temple, 
and  over  it  hung  the  kettles.  The  full  goblets  were  banded 
across  the  fire,  and  he  who  made  the  feast,  and  was  chief, 
blessed  all  the  full  goblets,  and  the  meat  of  the  saorifloe.  First 
Odin’s  goblet  was  emptied  for  victory  and  power  to  the  king, 
and  thereafter  NJord’s  and  Freyja's  goblets  for  peace  and  a good 
season.  Then  it  was  the  custom  of  many  to  empty  the  Brari* 
goblet,  and  then  the  guests  emptied  the  goblet,  called  the 
” remembranoe-goblet,’^to  the  memory  of  departed  friends.* 

After  this  description  of  the  feast  itself  Snorra 
continues : 

* Sigurd,  the  earl,  was  an  open-handed  man,  who  did  what 
was  very  much  celebrated,  for  he  made  a great  sacrifice- festival 
at  Hlader,  of  which  he  paid  all  the  expenses.  Kormak 
Ogmundson  sings  of  it  in  his  ballad  of  Sigurd : 

" Of  cup  or  platter  need  has  none 
The  i^ests  who  seek  the  generous  one, — 


Sigurd  the  Generous,  who  can  trace 
His  lineage  from  the  giant  race  . . . 

He  loves  the  g^ods. — his  liberal  hand 
Scatters  his  sword’s  gains  o’er  the  land."  ’ ^ 


Following  chapters  of  this  (17-19)  are  of 

special  interest  in  regard  to  the  Teutonic  sacrifices, 
as  they  treat  of  the  Frosta-thing,  King  Hakon’s 
sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  at  More. 

Bloody  sacrifices  were  always  made  by  the 
priests,  or  the  chiefs  who  acted  as  priests,  usually 
at  the  beginning  and  the  close  of  the  great  public 
festivals.  All  the  people  of  the  realm,  or  as  many 
as  could  be  present,  were  in  close  attendance  at 
the  rite  andL  were  blessed.  Expiatoxy  sacrifices 
were  held  once  in  every  nine  years  at  UpsaJa  and 
at  Lethra  in  Sealand,  at  which  a great  number  of 
animals  and  human  victims  were  offered.*  At  the 
beginning  of  wars  and  other  great  undertakings, 
such  as  the  election  of  kings  and  leaders  for  great 
battles,  great  and  imposing  sacrifices  were  made. 

All  animals  were  offered  according  to  prescribed 
forms,  which  were  well  known  to  the  people  and 
because  of  which  they  all  could  underst^d  and 
take  part.  If  occasion  required,  as  in  times  of 
famine  and  great  danger  from  enemies,  human 
sacrifices  were  made,  the  victims  ranging  from 
innocent  children  up  to  the  king  himself,  who  wm 
offered  because  his  was  the  most  precious  life  in 
the  whole  land  and  therefore  a most  valuable  gift 
to  bring  the  gods  for  reconciliation.  Among  the 
Groths,  the  Saxons,  the  Langobards,  and  other 
Teutonic  tribes  it  was  also  common  to  nresent 
prisoners  of  war  as  sacrifices  to  the  god  wno  had 
given  the  victory.  Jordanes  tells  us  that  in  some 
cases  such  prisonera  were  immolated  by  the 
Teutons.  In  later  writers  we  read  that  such 
captives  were  hung  to  the  branches  of  the  trees  in 
the  sacred  grove,  and  sometimes  they  were  decapi- 
tated or  slaughtered,  ‘ not  for  vengeance  but  as  a 
thank-offering.*  To  ‘inscribe  the  bloody  eagle* 
on  the  back  of  the  conquered  enemy  was  an 
inhuman  mode  of  vengeance  sometimes  preuitised 
by  the  vikings,  and  may  be  considered  as  a sacri- 
ficial act,  as  it  was  done  in  the  name  and  to  the 
honour  of  the  war-god.* 

Several  authors  hold  that  it  was  not  uncommon 
to  sacrifice  a thrall  or  some  other  person  whose 
life  could  be  taken  without  cause,  when  a gr^t 
journey  was  to  be  undertaken  or  some  decisive 
matter  attended  to.  The  offerer  smeared  his  own 
body  with  the  blood  of  the  victim  and  then  con- 
sidered himself  well  protected.  Other  shocking 
cruelties  were  performed  in  the  name  of  Teutonic 
religion,  as  when  in  a certain  year  of  poor  harvest 
it  was  agreed  that  there  would  never  more  be  a 
good  year  until  a boy  from  one  of  the  foremost 
families  had  been  sacrificed  to  Odin.* 

1 Gh  IS.  * Adam  Brem.  Iv.  27. 

» See  E.  H.  M^er,  Germ.  Myth,  p.  200 ; eleo  O.  Storm,  in 
jfor$h  Hist&risk  Tidtkrift^  U.  488. 

4 Hero.  Saga,  9. 


Capital  punishments  of  sacramental  nature  were 
of  common  occurrence.  They  were  made  in  the 
first  place  as  an  expiation  of  sin  and  then  as  a 
thank-offering  for  the  restored  condition  of  favour 
with  the  divinity.  Cowards  and  infamous  people 
were  sometimes  sunk  in  some  fen  or  bog — s.ff., 
in  the  great  pool  of  Upsala.^  According  to  Odin’s 
own  command,  traitors  must  be  hanged.*  In 
SiarkatTs  Saga  it  is  said  that  in  times  of  divine 
wrath  the  hanging  of  the  king  would  bring  gr^t 
reconciliation,  if  the  victim  wasjpierced  through  with 
a spear  as  a sacrifice  to  Odin.  Common  malefactors 
had  their  backs  broken,  just  as  Thor  broke  the 
neck  of  Greip  and  Gjalp.  In  old  age  men  were 
sometimes  thrust  down  from  steep  rocks,  so  as  to 
bring  them  sooner  to  their  god.* 

Thus  with  its  decline  the  heathen  religion 
became  more  and  more  cruel  and  savage.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  in  the  appendix  of  the  old  law  of  Gothland 
that  ‘they  then  sacrificed  to  the  heathen  gods 
their  sons  and  daughters  and  ^eir  cattle  with 
’ Hrif.  f.Vlln  XVfLfl  in  fin  fii^e  ‘when 


meat  and  drink.*  But  this  was  in  an  age^ 
men  yet  believed  in  groves  and  mounds,  in  holy 
places  and  palings.**  It  is  probable  that  the 
unbelief  as  regards  the  old  religion  wels  a greater 
cause  of  the  cruelties  of  the  viking  age  than  the 
belief  itself.  Adam  of  Bremen  >vntes  that  about 
that  time  a Christian  traveller  h^  relat^  that  he 
had  seen  seventy-two  dead  bodies  of  immolated 
men  and  animals  hanging  in  the  grove  of  the 
temple  at  Upsala,  which  shone  with  gold  and  had 
the  images  of  Odin,  Thor,  and  Frey  set  up  in  the 
interior.  In  German  countries  the  Teuton  religion 
had  ceased  to  exercise  any  power  long  before  that 
time,  while  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  as  in  the 
Baltic  provinces,  it  may  have  had  its  devotees  for 
yet  a few  generations. 

LrraRATCKB. — T7ie  Poetie  or  Soemundar  Hdda,  exit.  •<!.  8. 
Buese.  Ohristianifi,  1867,  tr.  Banjamin  Thorpe,  Londoo,  1886, 
llteml  tr.  in  O.  Vlgfuawn  and  P.  Y.  Powell,  Corpue  Poeticum 
Boreale,  2 vola,  Oxford,  X883 ; Snorra  JSdda,  ed.  Copenhajjfwi, 
1848-87,  partially  tr.  L.  A.  Blackwell,  in  Northern  AnitoxnHee, 
London,  1847,  tr.  B.  B.  Andenon,  The  Younger  Edda,  Chicago. 
1880 : Snorra  Storlason,  Heimekringla,  Eng.  tr.  Samuel 
Laing,  In  the  Norroena  Library,  8 vole..  London,  1844,  also 
— York  ^ 


ed.  E.  B.  Anderson,  New  xur*,  xwt  , 

Danieh  HiaL,  bka.  L-dx.,  tr.  O.  Elton,  London,  1894 ; Tacl^, 
Oermania  ; The  FaU  of  the  Nibelungere  (the  N\belu^e^ied\ 
tr.  W.  N.  Lettsom,  London,  1860,  New  York,  1901 ; Jordanes, 
de  Or.  Act.  Oet.,  ed.  a A.  Close,  Freiburg  1.  Br.,  1882 ; R H. 
Meyer,  VOlvepa,  BerUn,  1889  (thie  work  has  a good  list  of 
references  to  sources  of  literature  and  books  of  reference) ; 
W.  Mannhardt,  Der  BaumkuUue  der  Germanen  tmd 
ihrer  Nachbaretamme,  Berlin,  1876;  H.  Pfannenschmid, 
Germanieche  BmtfeeU,  Hanover,  1878 ; U.  Jahn,  J!>^dei^ch«n 
Oj^ergebrauche,  Breslau,  1884  ; H.  M.  Chadwiu^  T^  Cult  ^ 
Othin,  London,  1879 ; H.  Gering,  * Die  Edd^ln  K.  MuU^off, 
DetUache  AltertumaJeunde,  voLrr.,  Berlin,  1892;  B.  H.  Meyer, 
Oermaniache  Mythologie,  do.  1891 ; P.  Herrmann,  NordwcAe 
Mvthologie,  Leipxlg,  1W8 ; P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Sanssaye. 
Hie  Aeligton  of  xheTeuUma,  Eng.  tr.,  Boston  and  London, 
1902 ; S.  Bugge,  SiMdier  over  de  nordieke  Gude-  og  HeUeaagna 
Oprindelae,  i.4L,  Christiania,  1881-^  Germ.  tr.  by  OJtoeimer, 
Munich,  1889,  Bng.  tr.  of  voL  U.  by  W.  H.  Schofield,  •J^Hottm 
of  the  Eddie  Poems.  London,  1899 ; A.  V.  Rydberg,  Ondet^k- 
ningar  < germaniak  Mythdogi,  L-iL,  Sto^^lm,  1886-89,  Eng. 
tr.  of  voL  L bv  E.  B.  Anderson,  Tautonee  Mythology,  Lon^, 
1889,  and  In  the  Norroena  Library,  8 vols^New  York,  1906; 
G.  O.  Hyltdn-Cavallius,  Warend  ooh  wirdama,  2 vola., 
Stockholm,  1868 ; H ReuterdahL  Svenaka  Kyrkana  HiaU^, 
vd.  1.,  Lund,  1838 : H.  Petersen,  Om  Nordboemea  Gudedyrkelae 
og  Gudetro  i Hedenold,  Copenhagen,  1876;  H.ScbihA. 
* Svenak  gudatro  under  hednatlden,*  in  Pxnak  Tidakrift,  1889, 
Studier  xNordiak  Litaratur-  oeh  Beligionahittoria,  Stockholm. 
1903-04 ; C.  P.  Tlele.  Kompendium  der  Religionag^ehuhU*, 
tr.  N.  Sbderblom,  Breslau,  19^;  J.  G.  Fraser,  GB>,  12  vols., 
London,  1907-16;  E.  Westermarck,  MI,  do.  1906-08  (eap. 
voL  1.  for  human  sacrifice);  C.  M.  Frkhn,  JhrrFoalane  uiM 
aunderer  Araber  BerichU  Tiber  die  Ruaaen  SUer^  ZeU. 
Petrog^,  1828 ; C.  Thomsen,  Ryeka  Riketa  grundldggninn 

Svtwm  Skandinaveme,  Ck^nh^n,  1882.  (The  report  of  Pa<^- 
in  is,  in  Ite  bearing  on  the  ixey-ritual,  given  in  full  m H 
Schfli^  Studier  i Nordiak  Litaratur-  och  ReUgionahiatoria,  pt. 
IL  pp.  288-296.)  S.  G.  YOUNOBET. 


1907 ; Saxo  Grammaticos. 


1 Adam  Brem.  iv.  26.  » yngl.S€iga,  6f. 

> Strabo,  vlL  2-8  ; eee  also  art.  Old  Acs  (TeutonioX 
4 Oeljer,  Hiet.  <f  the  Stoedee,  oh.  IL  p.  82. 
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SAOKILBQB  (Greek  and  Homan) 


SACRIFICE  (Human). — See  Human  Sacri- 
fice. 

SACRILEGE.— See  Tabu,  Crimes  and  Pun- 
ishments (Primitive  and  Savage). 

SACRILEGE  (Greek  and  Roman). — When  the 
Greek  term  UptxrvXla  and  the  Latin  sacrilegium 
were  used  by  lawyers  of  the  clsissical  period.*;,  they 
implied,  like  the  corresponding  phrases  in  modem 
systems  of  law,  the  removal  from  sacred  places  of 
property  dedicated  to  sacred  uses.  Sacrilege  was 
a form  of  theft,  distinguished  from  other  forms 
only  by  the  nature  of  the  objects  affected.  But  in 
the  later  forms  of  ancient  law,  and  still  more  in 
popular  usage,  the  idea  of  sacrilege  was  stretched 
far  beyond  these  limits.  There  was  a natural 
tendency  to  re^rd  as  cognate,  and  as  deserving 
the  same  punishment,  many  other  offences  vrhich 
could  be  viewed  as  outrages  on  the  dignity  of  gods, 
or  of  beings  raised  above  the  ordinary  human 
level,  especisdly  autocratic  rulers  and  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

I.  G^BK, — z.  Temples. — In  Athens  the  strict 
definition  of  the  crime  of  sacrilege  made  it  consist 
in  the  robbery  of  movable  property  dedicated  to  a 
divinity  from  his  temple  and  not  from  the  sacred 
precincts  outside  it  (Syrianus,  ad  Hermog,  iv. 
497,  ed.  C.  Walz,  Stuttgart,  1833).  A crime 
against  the  protecting  gods  of  the  State  was  a 
crime  against  the  State  itself,  and  hence  in  all 
periods  the  conceptions  of  sacrilege  and  treason 
lay  very  near  together.  One  and  the  same 
Athenian  statute  punished  both  these  iniquities 
(Xenophon,  HtlUnxca^  I.  vii.  22).  Ancient  Greek 
writers  treat  both,  along  with  murder,  as  the 
moat  heinous  breaches  of  law  (Plato,  Latos^  864, 
and  elsewhere;  AnMphon,  de  Herodis  ccedty  10). 
In  Athena  the  capital  penalty  was  assigned  to 
the  sacrilegious,  and  it  was  accompanied  by  a 
confiscation  of  property  and  a prohimtion  against 
the  burial  of  wie  offender  in  Attic  ground.  But 
execution  was  not  a special  mark  of  reprol^tion, 
since  it  was  allotted  to  smaller  crimes,  when 
re^rded  as  directed  a^inst  the  nation,  the  pro- 
cedure being  that  called  Even  the  common 

thief  could  be  so  treated,  and  especially  the 
stealer  of  clothes,  the  cutpurse,  the  burglar,  and 
the  kidnapper  (Xen.  Mwnorabdia^  i.  ii.  62).  And 
in  all  these  cases  the  amount  of  the  property  in- 
volved was  immaterial  (Isocrates,  c.  Lochit&m,^  6). 
Such  was  the  theory  of  the  Athenian  law ; in 
practice  it  was  not  always  carried  out  with  strict 
severity.  Stealing  from  the  precincts  of  a temple 
or  appropriating  money  belonging  to  the  temple 
was  often  dealt  with  as  ordinary  theft.  Apparently 
there  was  a form  of  charge  for  ‘appropriating 
sstcred  property*  («Xox^)  lepQv  xPVMdruy),  wmch  led 
to  1^  strineent  procedure  than  was  assigned  for 
sacrilege.  In  many  directions  we  find  extensions 
of  the  idea  of  Upoo’vXla.  Demosthenes  (c.  Timo- 
ercUemy  120)  qualifies  as  sacrilege  the  withholding 
of  tithes  due  to  a temple.  In  Greek  inscriptions 
the  endeavomr  to  protect  property  given  over  to 
sacred  uses  is  carried  furtner.  At  lasos  an  in- 
scribed column  set  forth  the  rights  of  certain 
priests,  and  any  one  who  made  away  with  the 
pillar  or  even  damaged  the  inscription  was  to  be 
treated  as  lep6<rv\os  (W.  Dittenoerger,  Sylloge 
Inscriptionum  Grcecartim,  Leipzig,  1898-1901,  no. 
802).  At  Teos  in  Asia  Minor  there  was  a benefac- 
tion for  the  education  of  boys  and  girls,  and  he 
who  embezzled  the  funds  was  to  suffer  the  penal- 
ties inflicted  by  the  laws  on  the  sacrilegious.  The 
offender  was  also  to  be  held  accursed,  like  the 
offender  against  early  Roman  laws  on  whom  the 
doom  was  pronounced,  * Sacer  esto  * (td.  no.  613). 
At  Dyrae  in  the  Peloponnese  stealing  sacred 


treasure  and  coining  it  entailed  death  {ib.  no.  613). 
In  the  island  of  Syros  offences  against  the  festival 
of  Demeter  were  sacrilegious  (t6.  no.  680). 

There  was  in  Athens  a form  of  prosecution  fox 
d<r4^€ta  (‘impiety*),  which  to  some  extent  over- 
lapped that  for  UpoavTda^  but  it  included  a much 
wider  range  of  crimes  against  the  dignity  of  beings 
and  possessions  under  divine  protection.  Polybius 
(xxxvii.  1)  describes  this  impiej^  as  directed  again.st 
gods,  parents,  and  the  dead.  The  mutilation  of  the 
Henme  in  Athens,  which  occurred  al>out  the  time 
when  the  expedition  against  Sicily  started  in  415 
B.C.,  is  a famous  example  of  this  class  of  wrong, 
which  included  contempt  for  the  gods  of  the  city, 
violation  of  the  mysteries  of  Kleusis,  and  similar 
errors.  To  injure  sacred  olives  in  Attica  entailed 
banishment  and  confiscation. 

2.  A^lum. — A very  important  kin<l  of  impiety 
recognized  all  over  Hellas,  and  specially  character- 
istic of  the  Hellenic  peoples  os  opposeil  to  those  of 
Italy  and  the  barbaric  West  generally,  was  the 
violation  of  the  right  of  asylum.  To  drag  away 
suppliants  who  had  committed  themselves  to  the 
protection  of  an  altar  or  the  precincts  of  a temple 
was  an  enormity.  In  wars  between  Greeks  a 
shrine  was  deemed  inviolable  (d<rvXoy)  ('rhucydides, 
iv.  97).  In  general  persons  who  had  been  con- 
demned by  a regular  court  or  had  undergone 
deprivation  of  civic  privilege  (dripUa)  had  no  right 
to  the  protection  of  the  god.  Tlie  Spartans,  how- 
ever, held  even  these  to  be  immune  it  they  sought 
asylum  (Polybius,  iv.  35).  There  is  a complaint  in 
the  Ion  of  Euripides  that  the  inviolable  sanctuary 
protects  theuniust  and  the  just  alike  (line  1315). 
The  Hellenic  theory  that  all  sacred  place.s  shouhl 
afford  a refuge  to  suppliants  was  of  course  often 
rudely  broken  through  in  practice.  For  such 
impiety  there  was  ordinarily  no  secular  penalty. 
The  divine  being  was  left  to  avenge  these  wrongs, 
which  he  oftentimes  did  through  human  instru- 
ments. A curse  would  lie  upon  the  offender  and 
his  progeny.  Great  families  could  be  mode  to 
suffer  politically  for  the  sins  of  their  ancestry. 

Megacles,  the  head  of  the  orat  Athenian  family  of  the 
AlcxnsftODidjD,  in  S12  b.o.  treacneroaely  slew  Cylon,  arho  had 
attempted  to  make  himself  despot  in  Athens,  and  his  followers, 
when  they  had  shielded  themselves  in  the  temple  of  Athene  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  had  surrendered  on  a promise  that  their 
lives  should  be  spared.  The  rellmous  bliant  that  lay  on  the 
house  was  repeatedly  exploited  for  political  purposes  In  the 
two  centuries  that  followed.  At  the  bcxinninif  of  .the  Pelo- 
ponneeian  war  Sparta  demanded  that  the  AicmoionidjB  should 
be  expelled  from  Attica.  This  was  a blow  aimed  at  Pericles, 
who  was  an  Alcmjsonid  on  his  mother's  side.  He  parried  the 
attack  by  calling  attention  to  the  Impious  stain  (avoc)  that 
rested  on  Sparta  for  having  tom  away  Helots  from  the  very 
s^ed  Mnetuary  of  Poeeldon  at  Cape  Tamarus.  The  Spartans 
themselves  beUeved  that  the  great  earthquakes  at  Spi^  In 
4«  B.O.  came  as  a punishment  inflicted  by  Poseidon  himself, 
the  * earthahaking  * god. 

Sometimes  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that 
the  divine  vengeance  might  be  escaped  if  the 
ref^ee  were  done  to  death  without  shedding  of 

if®  commanded 

ag^it  tte  PewianSj  was  walled  in  at  the  temple  of  Athene 
Chalkioikos,  and  perished  of  hunger. 

Sometimes  a suppliant  was  forced  to  surrender 
by  the  application  of  fire.  On  the  other  iiand, 
there  are  not  wanting  remarkable  examples  of  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  holy  precincts. 

of  Si>erta,  Pleistoanax,  fell  under 
suspicion  of  having  been  in  collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  was 
TOnd^ned  to  pay  a heavy  fine.  He  took  shelter  in  the  sacred 
enclo^re  (Wmcw)  which  surrounded  the  temple  of  Zeus 

nineteen  years 

ISh  ^ ^n'^nias  had  a similar  fate.  Being 
convicted  of  treason,  he  fled  to  the  shrine  of  Athene  Alea  at 
Tegea  and  lived  out  his  life  in  her  domain. 

The  right  of  sanctuary  accorded  in  lands  to 
which  Hellenic  culture  extended  was  important  to 
slaves,  and  was  one  of  many  influences  which 
rendered  slavery  on  the  Eastern  side  of  the  ancient 
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world  less  grievous  than  on  the  Western.  In 
Athens  the  temple  of  Theseus  was  a notable 
refuge,  and  in  Laconia  that  of  Poseidon  at  Cape 
Tsenarus.  The  tricky  slave  who,  after  commu- 
ting some  misdeed,  seated  himself  on  an  altar  and 

Jeered  at  his  owner  was  a common  figure  in  the 
ater  Greek  comedy.  The  scene  is  to  ^ found  on 
a number  of  ancient  works  of  art,  and  has  been 
transferred  bv  Plautus  from  Greek  originals  to  his 
Ruderis  and  Maatellaria.  Sometimes  the  priest  of 
a_  shrine  would  arbitrate  between  the  slave  and 
his  master ; of  this  we  have  an  illustration  in  an 
inscription  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Kameios  at 
Andania  in  M^enia  (Dittenberger,  no.  653,  line 
81  if.).  Athenian  law  permitted  a slave  who  had 
taken  sanctuary  owing  to  cruel  treatment  to  de- 
mand that  he  should  be  sold  to  another  master. 

As  time  went  on,  this  right  of  asylum,  having 
been  widely  extended  in  barbarian  regions  which 
fell  under  Hellenic  influence,  natur^y  became 
less  effective,  and  conceptions  of  the  inviolability 
of  sacred  places  became  confused.  In  Attica,  so 
far  as  the  free  citizens  were  concerned,  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  seems  to  have  died  out, 
because  a burgess  who  had  been  condemned  in  a 
court  was  held  to  have  no  right  of  access  to  sscred 
places.  The  Acropolis  of  Athena,  which  had 
sheltered  Cylon,  protected  no  conspirators  in  the 
later  time.  Among  Greeks  generally  the  degree 
of  respect  in  which  consecrated  buildings  and 
ground  were  held  varied  greatly.  Sometimes  the 
sanctity  of  a consecrated  spot  was  recognized  only 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in  vmich  it  was 
situated.  In  other  instances  there  was  wider,  and 
on^  in^  a few  universal,  recognition.  In  the  case 
of  fugitives  from  foreign  countries  extradition  was 
to  some  extent  practised.  The  evidence  of  coins 
and  inscriptions,  as  well  as  literature,  shows  that 
a very  great  number  of  towns  in  Asia  Minor 
clmm^  inviolability,  not  only  for  their  temples 
with  the  precincts,  but  for  a wider  area  and  some- 
times for  the  whole  territory  of  the  city.  Naturally 
there  was  a great  desire  to  obtain  from  dynasts 
and  free  communities  a formal  acquiescence  in 
these  claims.  Alexander  and  his  successors  often 
responded  to  appeals  in  such  matters.  Sometimes 
ancient  privilege  was  definitely  enlarged.  Mith- 
ridates  increased  the  extent  of  the  holy  enclosure 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  The  Komans  followed 
the  earlier  precedents.  L.  Scipio  bestowed  like 
favour  on  Magnesia  after  his  victory  there ; and 
Sulla,  J ulius  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  Augustus,  and 
other  Romans  took  similar  action  in  a number  of 
cases.  Inscriptions  record  extraordinary  awstivity 
on  the  p^t  of  commonwealths  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing admission  of  the  sanctity  of  their  temples  and 
the  land  round  them ; e.o.,  we  have  a remarkable 
list  of  towns  which  confirmed  the  inviolability  of 
the  temple  of  Hecate  at  Stratonice  (Dittenberger, 
Orientis  Greece^  Inscr,,  Leipzig,  1903-05,  no.  441). 
A record  of  places  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  in- 
violable seems  to  have  been  kept  at  Delphi  (ib,  no. 
228).  Often  the  compact  hsui  only  a political 
value,  and  the  title  * inviolate  * {&(rv\os)  was  a mere 
compliment.  So — to  take  one  example  from  many 
— the  dStolians  contracted  to  treat  as  holy  the 
temple  of  Athene  Nikephoros  at  Pergamon,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  for  the  King.  Agreements  of  the 
sort  frequently  have  reference  to  the  establish- 
ment of  games  and  festivals  connected  with  temples. 
It  was  an  attraction  to  visitors  to  know  that  the 
sanctity  of  the  territory  to  which  they  were  to 
travel  was  generally  admitted. 

Such  compliments  were  often  purely  personal — 
the  inviolability  was  conferred  on  individuals 
as  a distinction.  We  have  a very  long  series  of 
inscriptions  of  this  kind,  many  of  them  interesting. 
That  great  and  wide-spread  gild,  the  company  of 


Dioi^siac  artiste,  passed  for  inviolable  throughout 
the  Greek  world. 

The  Greek  right  of  asylum,  as  claimed  by 
temples  in  Asia  Minor,  became  a trouble  to  the 
Roman  government.  At  the  sanctuaries  were 
wont  to  assemble  throngs  of  insolvent  debtors, 
criminals  of  all  sorts,  slaves,  and  every  nlujui  of 
refugee.  The  injury  to  local  administration  came 
to  be  so  serious  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a 
great  inquisition  was  held  into  the  privileges  which 
were  asserted.  As  Taeitus  drily  remarked,  a god 
would  shield  the  scoundrelisms  of  mankmd  as 
though  they  belonged  to  his  own  ritual  (Anit.  iii. 
60).  The  senate  grew  weary  of  the  innumerable 
claims  and  authorized  the  consuls  to  deal  with 
them,  referring  to  the  body  only  doubtful  cases. 
The  list  of  asyla  was  obviously  cut  down  with 
severity.  See  art.  ASYLUM. 

3.  Tombs. — There  is  little  information  concern- 
ing protection  for  the  sanctity  of  tombs  in  the  age 
of  Greek  independence.  But  the  sepulchral  monu- 
ment was  very  commonly  regarded  as  a kind  of 
shrine.  The  * tomb-breaker  * {rv/^tbpxrxjvt)  was 
punished  as  impious  by  public  indictment  under 
Athenian  law,  and  generally  in  the  Greek  States. 
By  permission  of  authority  pecuniary  penalties 
for  violation  were  also  created,  and  sometimes  set 
forth  on  tomb&  recoverable  in  court  by  any  common 
prosecutor.  The  crime  of  injuring  sepulchres  was 
sometimes  brought  ^der  the  head  of  sacrilege 
{Upo(Tv\Ux)  and  sometimes  under  that  of  impiety 
(dur^^tia).  (See  Mommsen,  R6m.  Strafreckt,  p.  821, 
n.  2.) 

II.  Roman,  — In  some  important  respects 
sacrilege  and  impiety  were  treated  differently  on 
the  Eastern  and  the  Western  sides  of  the  ancient 
world. 

X.  Temples. — In  the  Roman  law  of  the  republican 
and  early  imperial  times  sacrilegium  was  defined 
as  robbe^  of  movable  olnects  dedicated  to  a 
divinity  in  his  own  house  (Cicero,  de  Leg.  iL  22). 
Theoretically  this  offence  could  be  committed  only 
against  Roman  civic  gods,  for  each  commonwealtn 
would  punish  crimes  committed  against  its  special 
divinities.  The  extension  of  protection  to  non- 
Roman  shrines  by  the  Roman  government  was  a 
matter  of  favour.  But  the  pul^c  mind  at  Rome 
was  early  shocked  by  outrages  upon  temples 
committed  by  Romans  m allied  and  even  in  hostile 
States. 

Thus  Fulviiu  Flaccus,  who  pillag^ed  the  temple  of  Juno  at  the 
Lacinian  promontory  soon  after  the  Hannibalic  war,  and 
Pleminiua,  the  violator  of  temples  in  S.  Italy  during  Uie  war, 
and  Fulviua  Nobilior,  who  plundered  Ambracia  a ifitle  later, 
were  reprobated  by  opinion,  and  expiation  was  in  such  oases 
sometimee  made  by  the  government. 

The  robbery  by  Q.  Servilius  Ceepio  and  his 
accomplices  in  104  B.c.  of  the  gold  deposited  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo  in  Tolosa  wm  punished  by  a Roman 
court  as  an  offence  against  the  Roman  treasury, 
into  which  booty  taken  from  an  enemy  ought  to 
be  paid.  But  the  public  belief  was  that  the  god 
sent  to  a miserable  death  all  who  had  stained  their 
hands  by  the  outrage  (AuL  Gell.  m.  ix.  7).  In 
the  late  Republic  the  feeling  of  Roman  officials 
about  such  matters  had  become  gravely  corrupted. 
But  the  popular  estin^te  remained  the  same.  In 
the  strict  mterpretation  of  the  Roman  lawyers  a 
man  was  not  sacrilegious  unless  he  stole  from  the 
holy  place  something  which  had  been  so  dedicated 
as  to  become  the  actual  property  of  the  go^  For 
full  sanctity  dedication  by  puDlic  authority  wsis 
necessaty.  In  doubtful  cases  the  pontijices  decided. 
Cicero  indeed  declared  that  what  was  entrusted  to 
the  god’s  keeping  was  in  the  same  case  {de  Leg.  iL 
22).  This  was  a very  important  matter,  since  the 
temples  served  often  the  purpose  of  the  modem 
ban^,  and  the  officials  made  money  for  the 
divinity  by  lending  the  capital  deposited  with 
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42  SAORILiBGB  (Greek  and  Roman) 


them.  The  question  seems  to  have  been  in  dispute 
until  it  was  authoritatively  decided  by  the  emperor 
Sevcrus  that  robbery  of  this  kind  was  not  sacrilege, 
but  theft  {Digest,  xlviii.  13.  6.  6).  In  some  respects 
the  privileges  of  a temple  depended  on  what  was 
called  the  lex  templif  which  was  laid  down  for  the 
regulation  of  all  matters  connected  with  i^  The 
law  of  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  hill 
in  Borne  seems  often  to  have  served  as  a model. 
(See  H.  Dessau,  Inacriptiones  LatiruBj  Berlin, 
1892-1906,  nos.  112  and  4907.) 

It  seems  clear  that  the  law  drew  a distinction 
between  dedicated  obiects  and  money  belonging  to 
a temple.  Theft  of  tnispecunia  sacra  was  class^  as 
pecidatuSy  ».».  ^propriation  of  moneys  belonging 
to  the  State.  Tnere  was  a single  statute  {lex  lulia) 
dealing  with  the  two  offences  of  jpecw/afw  and 
sacrilegittm  {Digest,  xlviii.  13).  Tne  distinction 
between  sacred  and  national  property  was  often  not 
drawn  (cf.  OIL  i.  186,  6 : ‘ aut  sacrum  aut  poubli- 
com  *). 

Instances  are  not  wanting  of  an  appropriation 
of  sacred  treasures  by  the  government  in  times  of 
crisis.  Thus,  e.g.,  Sulla  in  82  B.C.  melted  down 
the  gold  and  silver  possessions  of  the  temples  in 
order  to  provide  pay  for  his  soldiers  (Val.  Max. 
VII.  vi.  4). 

The  Roman  tradition  was  that  in  very  early 
days  the  secular  punishment  of  sacrilege  was  death. 
In  the  historic  age  it  was  pecunia]^  until  a lex 
lulia  passed  either  by  Caesar  or  by  Augustus 
added  the  penalty  of  exile.  In  the  imperial  period 
the  person^  suffering  that  might  be  inflicted  was 
more  severe.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Tiberius 
the  form  of  exile  called  deportalio  was  introduced 
(Quintilian,  IIL  x.  1).  In  accordance  with  the 
general  custom  which  was  established  by  the  end 
of  the  ^d  cent.  A.D.,  lighter  cliastisement  was 
imposed  on  the  rigidly  denned  class  of  the  ' more 
honourable*  {hanestiores)  than  on  the  others,  the 
‘ more  humble  * [humiliores).  Ulpian  (early  in  the 
3rd  cent.)  statea  that  in  his  time  many  had  been 
condemned  to  the  arena,  to  perish  by  the  wild 
beasts,  or  to  be  burned  alive  or  crucined  {Digest. 
xlviii.  13.  4.  2).  Theft  from  shrines  privately 
consecrated  was  regarded  as  * more  than  theft 
{^urtvm)  and  less  than  sacrilege*  {ib.  xlviii.  13. 

Corresponding  to  the  form  of  prosecution  for 
da4p€ia  in  Attic  law,  there  was  an  indictment  for 
injuring  religion  {crimen  lessee  religi^is)  in  Borne, 
and  the  line  between  this  and  sacrilege  tended  to 
be  loosely  drawn.  The  tendency  was  stimulated 
by  the  partial  divinization  of  the  living  emperor ; 
and  this  cause  also  helped  to  confuse  the  distinc* 
tion  between  treason  {maiestas)  and  sacrilege  and 
the  contempt  of  religion.  Tacitus  {Ann.  lii.  24) 
blames  Augustus  for  inflicting  death  or  exile  on 
the  paramours  of  his  daughter  lulia  and  her 
daughter  lulia.  He  qualified  their  fault  ‘ by  the 
serious  title  of  injure  religious  usage  {lossarum 
relipionum)  and  treason  {violates  maiestatis).* 
This  is  an  early  example  of  the  elasticity  of  the 
oiimlnal  law  in  all  matters  that  could  be  described 
by  any  stretch  as  affecting  the  sacred  person  of  the 
emperor.  Ulpisin,  early  in  the  3rd  cent.,  described 
treason  as  qtuisi  scLcruegium..  His  lawyer’s  con- 
science would  hardly  allow  him  to  identify  com- 
pletely the  two  offences.  But  popular  usage  had 
already  obliterated  the  distinction.  Tertullian 
spoke  of  the  Christians  being  charged  with  sacri- 
tegium  {Apol.  2).  The  Acta  of  the  martyrdom  of 
Symphorianus  (a.D.  179)  indicate  him  as  guilty  of 
ma^tatis  sacrUeqium — a curious  expression  (T. 
Buinart,  Acta  prxmorum  martyrwm^  Faria,  1689, 
p.  129).  The  refusal  to  take  an  oath  by  the  genius 
of  the  emperor  was  suflScient  ground  for  the  mdict- 
ment  (Tert.  Apol.  32).  The  emperor  Constans  li. 


treated  coining  as  sacrilegious,  and  the  definition 

was  extended  even  to  less  serious  crimes.  A great 
variety  of  infringements  of  imj>erial  edicts  could 
be  so  treated.  In  this  connexion  it  may  be  noted 
that  even  after  the  acceptance  of  Christianity  the 
rulers  and  all  that  appertained  to  them  retained 
in  official  language  the  quality  of  * sacred  * and 
‘divine.* 

After  the  time  of  Constantine  very  many  offences 
against  Christianity  and  the  orthodox  beliefs  and 
the  property  and  privileges  of  the  Church  and 
clergy  were  regarded  in  the  light  of  sacrilege.  An 
imperial  edict  of  the  year  380  stamps  as  sacri- 
legious * those  who  either  by  ignorance  confuse 
religious  law  or  by  carelessness  outrage  it  and 
scorn  it*  {Cod.  Justin,  ix.  29.  1).  This  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  directed  against  bishops  on  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  empire  who  were  lukewarm  in 
repressing  heresy. 

2.  Tombs. — In  the  view  of  the  Homans,  which 
spread  throughout  the  West,  a tomb  was  a shrine 
dedicated  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead.  Inscriptions 
not  uncommonly  present  the  two  denotations  as 
alternatives.  The  emperor  Gordian,  in  the  3rd 
cent. , treated  the  violation  of  a place  of  burial  jis 
crimen  lessee  religionie  {(Z<iA.  ix.  19.  1);  and  Julian, 
with  some  exaggeration,  declared  that  the  * an 
cestors  * of  the  Romans  had  looked  upon  the  crime 
as  sacrilegium.  He  assimilated  the  penalties  of 
the  two  offences  {ib.  ix.  19.  4).  In  pemulur  usage 
this  view  had  long  been  adopted  {CJL  vi.  10120). 
For  a long  time,  however,  wrongs  done  to  monu- 
ments and  places  of  sepulture  had  l>een  vindicated 
by  pecuniary  damages,  which  parties  legally  inter- 
ested could  recover  by  the  ai<l  of  the  preeior 
urbanus.  Only  gradually  did  sepulcri  violatio 
come  to  be  regarded  as  in  the  full  sense  a public 
crime.  In  innumerable  extant  inscriptions  front 
tombs  of  the  imperial  age  mention  is  made  of 
particular  sums  of  money  which  an  oilender  may 
he  compelled  to  pay.  It  appears  that  in  Borne  the 
authority  of  the  pcnitifices  wes  required  to  render 
the  penalty  effective,  while,  outside,  permission 
was  required  from  the  municipal  autliorities.  At 
first  the  fines,  which  might  be  sued  for  by  any 
prosecutor,  went  in  Rome  into  the  coffers  of  the 
pontijices  and  Vestal  Virgins,  and  elsewhere  into 
the  municipal  treasuries.  Condemnation  in  such 
a case,  though  not  regarded  as  strictly  criminal, 
carried  with  it  the  disaoilities  which  were  connoted 
by  the  term  infamia.  It  seems  probable  that 

feneraJ  statutes  prescribed  maxima  which  might 
e exacted.  These  maxima  were  not  the  same  in 
all  the  quarters  of  the  empire. 

About  the  middle  of  tlie  2nd  cent.  A.O.  the 
crime  of  desecrating  tombs  had  evidently  become 
very  prevalent,  and  fresh  means  were  sought  of 
protecting  them  from  attack.  The  emstom  was 
mtroducea  of  devoting  part  of  the  fines  to  the 
senatorial  treasury  (cerartum)  or  the  imperial 
exchequer  (JiaetAr),  which  before  long  became  the 
sole  public  treasury.  Sometimes  a s^re  remained 
for  the  local  municipal  exchequer  (Mommsen, 
pp.  812-815,  with  notes).  The  destruction  of 
tombs  to  provide  material  for  new  building 
became,  in  spite  of  these  fines,  increasingly 
common,  and  Christianity  even  stimulated  the 
process.  Criminal  punishment,  which  in  the  age 
of  Caessir  had  been  possible  only  where  violence 
had  been  used  (under  the  lex  IxUia  do  vi  privata), 
was  extended  to  all  instances  of  the  offence,  and 
the  punishments  became  more  and  more  severe. 
The  methods  of  protection  afforded  to  sepulchres 
by  fines  became  common  in  Italy  and  all  over  the 
eastern  side  of  the  empire,  in  tne  Grsecized  lands 
of  the  East,  but  did  not  spread  generally  over  the 
West. 

3.  Asylum. — The  right  of  asylum  attached  to 
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temples,  which  was  of  immemorial  antiquity 
amonff  the  Greeks,  was  not  an  indigenous  Roman 
or  ItaJic  institution.  It  finds  a place  in  the  fable 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romulus ; but  that 
is  only  an  example  of  Greek  imagination  playing 
on  the  darkness  of  pre«hi8toric  times;  and  no 
Latin  term  could  be  discovered  which  was  the 
equivalent  of  do-uXov.  In  the  desire  to  support  the 
ancient  tale,  scholars  have  ransacked  the  records  of 
Roman  reli^on  to  find  a divinity  whose  shrine 
might  conceivably  have  possessea  the  right  of 
sanctuary,  but  in  vain.  When  Dionymus  of 
Halicarnassus  (iv.  26)  spoke  of  the  temple  of  Diana 
on  the  Aventine  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  he 
perhaps  had  a hazy  recollection  of  its  long  con- 
nexion with  the  plebeian  tribunes,  whose  persons 
were  sacrosanct.  Only  when  Julius  Ccesar  was 
deified  a temple  was  founded  which  was  possessed 
of  the  privilege  of  asylum  (Dio  Cass,  advii.  19). 
As  the  persons  of  the  emperors  were  in  a way 
above  human  level,  the  custom  grew  of  taking 
refuge  at  an  imperil  statue.  It  Mcame  a public 
nuisance  and  caused  trouble  to  the  senate  (Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  36,  60,  iv.  67 ; Suet.  Tib.  53).  Soldiers  in 
the  camp  sought  protection  from  the  imperial 
effigy  in  the  camp  shrine  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  17). 
Slaves  who  fled  to  the  temples  of  the  gods  and  the 
statues  of  the  emperors  had  to  be  restrained. 
Often  they  were  warned  off  by  inscriptions.  But 
Antoninus  Pius  laid  down  that,  if  it  were  found 
that  their  masters  had  treated  them  intolerably, 
they  might  claim,  as  they  could  under  old  Attic 
law,  to  be  sold  to  other  masters  (Gains,  i.  53). 

liiTERATURK. — Inform&tion  is  to  be  found  on  these  mettere  in 
works  on  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitiee,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned : H.  E.  Meier  and  G.  F.  Schomann, 
JDer  attuche  Process^,  2 role.,  Berlin,  1688-87;  C.  F.  Hermann, 
Lehrbueh  der  gruchUchen  A'tdiquitaUn^  8 vole.,  Heidelberg, 
1841-52  ; Partly- Wissowa,  cap.  s.w.  ‘ Asvlon  ’ and  ‘ Hiero- 
euliae  Graphs  (lepoorvAiof  yoa<>ii)  * Daremberg-Sagrlio,  s.nv. 
'Asylum,'  ‘ Hierosulla,’  ana  ‘&cnlegium*  (where  references 
will  be  found  to  special  monographs) ; T.  Mommsen,  Romi»chs» 
Strafrecht,  Leipzig,  1899  (which  inoludee  much  mfonuation 
about  later  Greek  usage).  J.  S.  ReID. 

SADDHARMA-PUl^PARlKA.— See  Lotus 
OF  THE  True  Law. 

SADDUCEES. — As  usually  understood,  ‘Sad- 
ducees  ’ is  the  name  of  a party  which  was  eng^ed 
in  controversy  and  conmet  with  the  Pharisees 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple  in  a.D.  70  and  even  later.  Did  this  party 
stana  for  positions  distinctively  and  genuinely 
relimous?  Did  it  represent  the  old  conservative 
scribism,  which  had  within  it  a large  jpriestly 
element?  Or  was  it  primarily  political  in  char- 
acter t These  questions  have  been  raised  by  recent 
critioism,  and  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  face 
the  issues  opened  up  by  them. 

I.  The  Sadducees  primarily  an  ecclesiastical 
party. — G.  Hblscher,  in  an  important  monograph,' 
nas  argued  that  the  Sadducees  are  to  be  regarded 
not  as  an  organized  party,  with  definite  and 
positive  beliefs,  but  as  ‘ the  lax,  the  scoffers  who 
make  merry  over  the  strict  religious  practice  of 
the  pious,  as  the  infidels  and  godless.’  They  re- 
presented a tendency  which  favoured  Grseco- 
Koman  culture  and  enlightenment,  and  which  was 
Influential  among  the  rich  and  high-class  Jews, 
especially  those  vmo  had  relations  with  the  Roman 
government.  The  attitude  of  the  Sadducees  to- 
wards relinous  questions  was  purely  negative, 
being  fundamentally  determined  oy  political  and 
cultural  considerations.  They  were  not  recruited, 
as  is  commonly  supposed,  from  the  priestly  nobility 
of  Jerusalem,  but  included  the  nch  merchants, 
officials,  ajsd  others.  The  Sadducees  were  thus 
not  a religious  party  at  all,  but  simply  a body  of 
1 i>«r  Sadduxdumtu,  L«ipxig,  1906. 
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people  loosely  bound  together  by  a common  interest 
to  maintain  the  existing  rigime.  The  name  is 
explained  as  meaning  ‘ Z^okites,  * ' and  was  given 
to  them  by  their  opponents,  the  Pharisees,  who 
borrowed  it  from  an  earlier  age,  the  period  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  when  the  descendants  of 
Zadok,  who  then  filled  the  high-priestly  ofiSce, 
identified  themselves  with  Hellenism  in  its  most 
dangerous  forms.  It  could  thus,  according  to 
HClscher,  be  used  appropriately  at  a later  time  to 
brand  with  ignominy  similar  tendencies  which 
would  appear  to  the  Pharisees  to  be  godless  and 
unpatriotic. 

This  theory  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by 
the  later  unhistorical  use  of  the  term  * Sadducee  ’ as 
an  equivalent  of  * free-thinker  ’ or  ‘ Epicurean.’  In 
the  later  Rabbinical  literature  * Sadducee  ’ is  often 
used  in  this  loose  way.  But  in  the  earlier  sources, 
Josephus  and  the  NT,  Sadduceeism  appears  to  be 
combined  with  certain  definite  religious  positions 
of  a conservative  kind.  And  this  is,  no  doubt, 
historical. 

It  may  be  assumed,  then,  that  the  Sadducees 
represented  the  old  priestly  party  of  which  the 
earlier  Sfipherlm  were  largely  composed ; that 
they  inherited  the  cautious  and  conservative 
orthodoxy  of  which  the  book  of  Ecdesiasticus  is 
probably  an  excellent  expression ; and  that  the 
division  between  the  two  elements  which  became 
the  opposed  parties  of  Sadducees  and  Pharisees  did 
not  occur  till  the  Maccabsean  period. 

2.  Name  and  antecedent. — The  best  explanation 
of  the  name  is  that  already  assumed  above  and 
first  proposed  by  A.  Geiger,  viz.  that  ‘ Sadducees  * 
(Gr.  Za86ouxa404)  means  ’Zadokites’;  and  the 
Heb.  (point  'p^'ny)  is  an  adjective  meaning  an 
adherent  oi  the  pHny  The  * sons  of  Zadok  ’ were 
the  members  of  the  priestly  family  who  traced 
their  descent  back  to  Z^ok,  head  of  the  priesthood 
in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon  (cf.  1 K 1**  2“). 
They  were  singled  out  by  Ezekiel  (44'®*'®)  as  worthy 
to  M entrust^  with  supreme  authority  in  the 
Temple ; and  in  fact  members  of  this  family  formed 
the  Temple-hierarchy  down  to  the  time  of  Ben 
Sira,  who,  in  the  psalm  preserved  in  the  Hebrew 
text  of  Sir  51“ — if  it  be  genuine,  ae  it  sUmost 
certainly  is — gives  thanks  to  * Him  that  chooseth 
the  sons  of  Zadok  to  be  priests.*  At  a later  time 
the  *8on8  of  Zadok’  {i.e.  the  priestly  aristocracy) 
succumbed  to  the  seductive  influence  of  Hellenism 
(especially  in  the  time  of  the  Seleucidae).  It  is 
possible  that  at  this  period  the  name  ' Sadducee  ’ 
was  coined  by  the  * pious  ’ (the  Hasidtm)  as  a term 
of  reproach  for  those  who  followed  the  degenerate 
priestly  aristocracy,  and  that,  when  these  ceased 
to  hold  the  ofiSce  of  high-priest,  which  was  usurped 
by  the  Hasmoneean  princes,  the  party  name  was 
retained  for  the  adherents  of  the  old  high-priestly 
families  among  the  priests.  On  the  other  band, 
it  is  not  certam  that  the  designation  ‘Zadokite’ 
('pr^)  was  actually  mven  by  opponents  in  the  first 
place.  It  may  well  have  been  the  title  assumed 
by  the  conservative  element  in  the  priesthood  who, 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  old  Zadokite  high- 

Srieste,  may  nave  wished,  under  the  altered  con- 
itions  that  gjrew  up  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.O.,  to  per- 
petuate the  traditions  of  an  earlier  time,  it  is 
clear,  as  we  shall  see,  that  the  Sadducsean  party 
did  stand  for  an  older  religious  tradition  and 
practice;  and  the  most  reasonable  hypothesis  is 
that  it  consisted  essentially  of  the  pnestly  party 
which  upheld  conservative  priestly  traditions. 
The  later  high-priests  were  no  douot,  as  a rule, 
adherents  of  tnis  pai*ty.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we 
have  no  statement  of  the  Sadducssan  position  from 
I I.e.  p'nif 

> A philological  objection  hot  been  urged  on  the  ground  o| 
the  double  'i  (5) ; but  this  may  be  explained  as  compensatory. 
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themselves,  * unless  the  ‘ Zadokite  * work  dis- 
covered and  published  by  S.  Schechter  represents, 
as  is  possible,  the  views  of  a section  of  this  party. 
The  result  is  that  their  relx^ous  positions  have 
been  placed  before  us  only  oy  opponents.  No 
doubt  the  Sadducees  appeared  to  their  Pharisaic 
opponents  often  to  take  up  positions  inimical  to 
the  ‘truth.*  It  is  easy  to  understand  how,  in  the 
bitterness  en^ndered  by  conflict,  the  very  name 
of  ‘ Sadducee^  came  to  be  identified,  in  Pnarisaic 
circles,  with  * infidel.*  R.  Leszynsky,*  who  accepts 
the  connexion  of  the  name  ‘ S^ducees  * with  ‘ the 
sons  of  Zadok,*  finds  also  a cardinal  difference  of 
principle  betw^een  them  and  their  Pharisaic  op- 
ponents on  the  question  of  the  Messianic  hope. 
Whereas  the  latter  held  fast  to  the  old  popular 
expectation  of  a Davidic  Messiah,  the  Sadducees, 
he  contends,  maintained  that  the  kinship  was 
vested  in  the  priestly  line.  For  them  tne  Penta- 
teuch was  decisive  on  this  point.  True,  the 
Pharisees  could  appeal  to  Gn  49'®  (‘The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  rulePs  staff 
from  between  his  feet  *) ; but  other  passages  could 
be  cited  from  the  T6r&h  which  could  be  held  to 
override  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  this 
passa^  Had  not  Aaron  and  his  tribe  been 
specially  chosen  by  God,  and  had  not  God  concluded 
an  eternal  covenant  with  Phinehas?  But  the 
strongest  proof-text  was  found  in  Ex  19®  ‘And 
ye  shall  be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests,  and  an 
noly  nation.*  It  might  oe  inferred  from  this 
declaration  that  the  priests  were  also  destined  to 
possess  the  kingdom,  and  not  a family  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah.  That  a controversy  was  in  fact  focused 
on  this  text  is  a not  improbable  inference  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  ancient  versions,  where  particular 
pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  exclude  the 
^ssibility  of  such  an  interpretation  as  the  assumed 
Sadducsean  one.  Thus  the  Palestinian  Targum 
renders  the  verse : ‘ And  before  Me  you  shall  be 
crowned  kings,  and  sanctified  priests,  and  a holy 
people.**  There  was  also  the  precedent  of  the 
priest-king  Melchizedek  (Gn  14'^),  to  which  the 
Hasmonsean  priest-kings  undoubtedly  appealed 
when  they  assumed  the  title  of  ‘ priest  of  Goa  most 
High,*®  and  which  was  cited  also  by  the  writer  of 
Ps  110®,  which  many  scholars  think  was  originally 
written  in  honour  of  Simon  Maccabseus.  The 
ascription  of  this  Psalm  to  ‘David*  is  doubtless 
due  to  Pharisaic  influence.  Leszynsky  thinks  that 
Pss  89  and  132  are  Pharisaic  protests  against  this 
Sadducs^n  doctrine.  It  is  ea^  to  see  how  the 
assumption  of  the  priestly  ana  regal  dignity  in 
one  person  by  the  Maccabsean  princes,  who  them- 
selves belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
priestly  families,  would  appeal  to  those  who  held 
the  view  iust  referred  to,  while  it  would  excite 
the  bitter  hostility  of  the  Pharisees,  as  in  fact  it 
did.  Doubtless  it  was  due  to  this  hostUity  that 
both  Jolm  Hyreanus  and  Alexander  Jannseus  found 
it  exponent  to  recommend  an  arrangement  of  the 
succession  which  would  separate  the  two  offices.® 

The  nsme  ‘ Melohizedelc,*  which  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  ‘ true  l^g,*  would  also  sug- 
gest a significant  reference  to  ‘Sadducee.*  Its 
latter  element  ‘zedek*  is  strikingly  suggestive  of 
‘ Zadok,*  and  it  almost  inevitably  brings  to  mind 
the  idea  that  Melchizedek  is  really  equivalent  to 
‘ Zadok-klng,*  or  ‘ Sadducaean-king.^  For  the 
history  of  the  division  between  the  two  parties  see 
art.  Phabisees,  §§  x,  3. 

3.  Doctrinal  beliefs  and  prindplea.— The  Rab- 


-WO  aouot  suracn  represents  the  uiaar  orunoaozy  luavnwt 
the  Sadducees  ; but  the  Sadducaean  party  is  later 
a Die  Sciddttzaer.  Berlin.  1912,  p.  95  ff. 

.,1^®  ^ ^ Jubileet,  London,  lOOJ 

U6,  for  a full  list  ol  the  passages,  and  add  2 Mac  2^7 
* Jos.  ArU,  XVI.  vL  2. 

® OL  Joi,  Ant.  xin.  xL  1,  xv.  6. 


binical  literature  contains  many  references  to 
points  of  controversy  between  the  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees,  which  it  will  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
fully  and  discuss  here.  It  will  suflice  to  point  out 
and  endeavour  to  estimate  the  significance  of  the 
fundamental  points  of  difference. 

When  Josephus  depicts  the  Sadducees  as  repre- 
senting nobility,  power,  and  wealth,  and  as  en- 
grossed in  political  afi'airs  and  interc.<«ts,'  all  that 
this  need  mean  is  that  the  high-pricst  and  his 
entourage  were  members  of  the  Sadduciean  party. 
It  need  not  mean  that  the  ideals  of  this  party  were 
purely  worldly  and  political.  Nor  because  a higli- 
priest  was  a Sadducee  does  it  follow  that  lie  was 
necessarily  destitute  of  religious  convictions.  The 
numerous  points  of  controversy  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  all  proceed  from  radical 
divergence  of  principles.* 

The  most  important  of  these  was  the  position 
taken  up  with  regard  to  the  written  Law  (the 
Pentateuch).  Both  parties  assigned  supremacy 
to  the  Law.  But,  whereas  the  Pharisees  supple- 
mented the  written  Law  by  the  oral  tradition,  and 
placed  this  on  an  equality  with  tlie  Mosaic  TOrfth, 
the  Sadducees  refused  to  accept  any  ordinance  as 
having  Scriptural  authority  unless  it  was  based 
directly  upon  the  written  T6rah.  They  also 
claimea,  as  priests,  on  the  authority  of  Dt  17®”^*, 
the  legal  power  to  decree  and  revoke  ordinances 
from  time  to  time  of  a temporary  character.  This 
position  has  been  well  8tat<S  by  J.  Z.  Lauterbach : ® 

* Considering  themselves  as  interpreters  of  the  Law,  like 
their  fathers,  they  could  see  no  reason  for  departing  from  the 
rules  and  methods,  or  losing  tlie  privilcgen  of  their  fathers. 
Like  their  fathers,  they  held  that  there  was  only  one  law  of 
absolute  authoritv,  and  this  was  the  Law  of  Mosee  os  contained 
in  the  Pentateuch,  which  the  people  of  the  time  of  Exra  had 
sworn  to  keep  and  obey.  . . . The  priestly  group  and  their 
followers,  who  formed  the  Sadducean  party,  did  not  . . . differ 
at  all  from  the  former  priestly  teachers,  their  ancestors,  the 
Soferim,  in  their  attitude  towards  the  Law.  They  accepted 
and  followed,  strictly,  the  simple,  sound  interprKations  of  the 
Soforim,  based  upon  the  plain  sense  of  the  wonls  of  the  Law. 
They  rightly  assumed  that,  os  a code  of  laws,  the  Torah  is  dear, 
distinct,  and  unambiguous  in  expression,  that  every  command- 
ment or  law  is  statea  in  plain  and  simple  words,  easily  under- 
stood by  men  for  whom  the  laws  and  commandrnenu  are 
intended.  . . . The  Sadducees  held  that  the  Torah  sjieaks  in 
human  language,*'  a principle  which  was  retained  long  after 
wen  among  the  Phonsees  by  the  representatives  of  the  older 
Holakah,  which  bos  many  points  In  common  with  the  teachings 
of  the  Sadducees.  . . . ^ey  would  not  devise  ingeniems 
methods  to  explain  away  a written  law,  or  give  it  a now  mean- 
[Off  aot  vrarronted  by  the  plain  sense  of  the  w'ords.  They  also 
held  m reverence  the  unwritten  laws  and  traditiunal  customs 
and  usages  of  which,  as  priests,  they  were  in  possession.  They 
observed  them  In  most  cases  in  the  same  manner  as  their 
fathers  had  done.' 

It  is  probably  a mistake  to  say  that  they  ‘ re- 
jected * the  prophetic  and  other  Scriptures  outside 
the  Pentateuch.  Their  attitude  towards  these 
woks  is  vrell  expressed  by  a sentence  quoted  by 
C.  Taylor  in  his  edition  of  the  Firge  Abhdth, 
Excursus  iii. : 


ths  Prophets  and  Haglographa  are 
called  wo|^  of  Q^bbalah  [!.«.  mere  tradition],  i^^use  they 
were  received  by  [successionl,  . . . and  by  no  means 

or^wmees?*^  w the  five  books,  which  are  all  precepts  and 


Whereas  the  Pharisees  would  harmonize  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  between  the  T6rah  and  the 
prophets  by  exegetical  devices  which  might  con- 
fom  both  to  a part  of  the  oral  law,  the  Sadducees 
did  not  hesitote  to  reject  outright  doctrines  and 
p^ctic^  which  could  not  be  bas^  primarily  on 
the  -written  Law.®  An  interesting  example  mav 
be  cited  to  illustrate  these  points. 


In  V SaddUCOC8,‘ 

S«gal  maintains  that  the 
Saddu^es  had  no  religious  principles,  but  wore  solely  interested 
poljWcal  power.  His  arguments  are  unconvincing 
» In  Studw  in  Jenmeh  Literature  issued  in  Sonour  of  Prof 
Ka^mann  ZoA&r,  London,  1918,  p.  182  ff. 

1 (/thePaVurs\  Cambridge,  1897,  p.  114. 

» OL  Jos.  AnL  xm.  x.  ft.  » k 
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A certain  Jacob  of  Kefar  Nibburaya  (a.n.  4th  cent.)  taugrht  in 
Xyre  certain  praottcea  which  were  regarded  by  B.  ae 

heterodox.  The  rabbi  summoned  the  delinquent  before  him, 
and  asked  him  to  Justify  himself.  Jacob  quoted  pasaoM  from 
the  lAW  (Ku  and  On  17^^.  The  rabbi  declared  that  his 
wrong,  and  Juatined  his  view  of  ita  enroneouaneaa 
by  quoung  a passage  from  the  Bagiompba,  vis.  Ear  lOS. 
Jaocm  was  consequently  condemned  to  be  flognd.  * What  1* 
he  exclaimed,  you  have  me  flogged  on  the  strength  of 

mere  ^abbalah  ? ' i 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  Sadducees  rejected 
the  Mesaiaxiio  doctrine  of  the  Pharisees,  which 
looked  for  a Davidio  Messiah,  hecaose  they  con- 
sidered that  the  prophetic  teaching  on  this  sul^ect 
was  in  conflict  with  that  of  the  Tdrfih.  Tney 
further  rejected  the  Pharisaic  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  on  the  same  ground.*  It 
should  he  noted  that  Iwth  in  the  Talmudic  and  in 
the  NT  passages  just  cited  the  question  in  debate 
is  not,  * Is  there  a resurrection  or  not  ? ’ but  rather, 
‘How  can  the  resurrection  be  proved  from  the 
Tdr&h  ? ’ According  to  Ac  23®,  the  Sadducees  also 
denied  the  existence  of  angels  and  spirits.  This 
can  har^y  mean,  however,  a mere  denial  of  the 
reality  of  such  existences,  for  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Pentateuch  contains  many  narratives  which 
afl&rm  the  activity  and  appearance  of  angels.  The 
statement  may  possibly  mean  that  they  did  not 
accept  the  developed  and  elaborated  angelology 
and  demonology — in  which  angels  and  demons 
were  graded  ana  assigned  specisJ  names  and  func- 
tions— that  had  grown  up  in  the  Persian  period 
under  Persian  and  Babylonian  influence.  In 
matters  of  binding  rule  and  law  (HalSkh&h)  the 
Sadducees  were,  as  we  should  esroect,  apt  to  press 
the  literal  and  plain  meaning  of  the  letter  ot  the 
Tdrfth.  The  most  notorious  example  of  this  is 
their  insistence  on  the  literal  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  retaliation  : ‘ An  eye  for  an  eye,  a tooth  for 
a tooth’  (Ex  21**).*  Another  instance  is  their 
famous  controversy  with  the  Pharisees  over  the 
method  of  reckoning  Pentecost.  They  contended 
that  the  seven  wewa  from  the  offering  of  the 
* omer  * (first  barley  sheaf)  to  Pentecost  should  be 
counted  as  Lv  2^^  directs,  ‘from  the  morrow 
after  the  Sabbath,*  ‘ Sabbath  ’ being  interpreted  as 
the  Saturday  which  fell  in  Passover  week,  with  the 
consequence  that  Pentecost  would  always  fall  on 
a Sunday,  whereas  the  Pharisees  reckoned  from 
the  day  immediately  following  the  Passover 
(reckoned  as  a ‘ Sabbath  *).  Here,  as  generally, 
the  Sadducsean  rule  undoubtedly  conformed  to 
ancient  practice.®  It  was  naturally  within  the 
Temple  precincts  that  Sadducsean  influence  was 
strongest  and  most  firmly  entrenched.  While  the 
Pharisees  were  supreme  outside  the  Temple,  and 
even  mstde  their  power  felt  within  it  for  at  least 
a century  before  A.D.  70 — it  must  always  be  re- 
member^ that  there  were  many  Pharisaic  priests 

yet  they  did  not  secure  absolute  power  m the 

Temple  itself  till  about  A.D.  60  to  60.  Thus  the 
Sad^cees  claimed  that  the  high-priest’s  burnt- 
offering  should  be  provided  at  his  own  expense,  in 
accordance  with  Nu  28®  (where  the  singular  is 
used),  whereas  the  Pharisees  insisted  that  the 
sacrifice  was  a national  one,  and  should  be  provided 
out  of  the  Temple  treasury.  Against  the  Pharisees 
they  laid  great  stress  on  the  high  degree  of  purity 
of  those  who  officiated  at  the  preparation  of  the 
ashes  of  the  red  heifer,®  and  they  extended  the 
power  of  contamination  to  indirect  as  well  as  to 

1 See  QoluUth  rabbdh,  viL  28.  The  nbbi  evidently  felt  the 
force  of  this  appeal,  for  he  immediately  cited  a further  proof 
from  the  Law  iteelf  (Dt  7»X  whereupon  Jacob  graceftiUy 
submitted. 

a Of.  T.B.  Sank.  006 ; Mk  12W. 

» OL  T.B.  Bdbhd  Qamma,  84a ; ^ ^ , 

4 Another  old  view  interpreted  Sabbath  ae  ■■  feetlval-week 
in  thU  paesaire  (*.e.  Nlsan  16-21);  its  ‘morrow’  would  than  be 
Niaan  see  the  writer'e  Introd.  to  Ths  Book  qf  JubiUo»t 
I^ndon,  1017,  p.  xviii. 

• Parah,  lii.  7. 


direct  contact.^  On  the  other  band,  they  refused 
to  accept  the  Pharisaic  view  that  the  scrolls  of 
Holy  Sermture  ‘defile  the  hands’  like  any  holy 
vessel.*  They  also  refused  to  counten^ce  the 
ingenious  method  devised  by  the  Pharisees  for 
evading  the  strict  ^bbath  law,  known  aB'JErub, 
They  opposed  the  popular  festivity  of  the  water- 
drawing,  and  its  associated  processions,  which 
took  place  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  In  all 
these  cases  they  were  faithful  to  their  fundamental 
principle — that  what  could  not  be  proved  by  the 
letter  of  the  written  Tdrfih  was  not  to  be  m^e  of 
binding  obligation. 

Reference  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sadducees,  when  they  found  it  necessary  to  develop 
or  innovate  on  the  letter  of  the  Law  in  order  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  issued  decrees  or 
decisions  on  their  own  authority,  as  provided  by 
the  Law  itself  (Dt  17®®*).  But  these  ‘decrees* 
were  never  put  on  a level  with  the  letter  of  the 
Law ; and  they  could  be  modified  or  abrogated  as 
circumstances  dictated.  The  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  such  a ‘Book  of  Decrees*  (or  le^ 
decisions)  is  contained  in  the  M*giU6,ih  TcCdnithy^ 
iv.,  where  under  date  of  the  14th  of  Tammuz  this 
‘book’  (snTia  iso)  is  stated  to  have  been  finally 
abrogated  (by  the  victory  of  the  Pharisees  over 
the  Sadducees).  The  ‘ book  * is  explained  by  the 
glossator  to  meam  the  Sadducsean  code  of  laws,  or 
rather,  it  is  probable,  a collection  of  case-law. 
Instances  are  given  of  the  harsh  interpretation  of 
Biblical  law  on  which  the  Sadducees  proceeded, 
and  the  day  when  this  code  was  finally  abrogated 
is  marked  as  a festival. 

With  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  in  A.D.  70 
the  power  of  the  Sadducees,  which  had  already 
been  seriously  impaired,  still  further  declined. 
Though  their  mflnence  waa  still  apparent  in  various 
ways,  and  was  later  perpetuatea,  it  would  seem, 
by  the  Karaites,  their  organized  force  as  a party 
vanished  with  the  Temple  and  the  cultus. 

4.  The  vitality  and  influence  of  Sadduceeism. — 
That  Sadduceeism  stood  for  something  more  than 
mere  negations  is  evident  from  the  persistence 
with  wmch  it  waged  its  age-long  conflict  with 
Pharisaism.  It  even  impressed  itseli,  to  some 
extent,  on  the  latter,  and  we  can  see  ito  influence 
especially  in  the  conservative  element  among  the 
Pharisees  represented  by  the  school  of  Shammai.® 
If,  as  is  generally  conceded,  the  hook  of  Ben  Sira 
represents  the  standpoint  of  the  primitive  Zaddu- 
Idm,  it  is  clear  that  Sadduceeism  inherited  a 
positive,  though  conservative,  theology.  The 
attitude  of  Ben  Sira,  in  this  connexion,  to  the 
books  of  the  Bible  outside  the  Law  is  interesting. 
He  quotes  freely  from  all  parts  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  to  illustrate  his  themes,  though  he 
would,  of  course,  not  found  any  doctrine  on  a book 
outside  the  TOrfih.  nor  uphold  such  unless  it  could 
be  proved  from  the  Pentateuch.®  We  must  also 
be  on  our  guard  against  identifying  Sadduceeism 
as  a whole  with  the  small  body  of  the  Temple 
hierarchy.  Doubtless  the  high-priest  and  his  im- 
mediate circle  were  (up  to  quite  the  last  years  of 
the  existence  of  the  Temple)  members  of  the 
Sadducsean  party.  But  the  worldly  and  political 
character  of  this  smsdl  section  must  not  be  imputed 
to  the  party  as  a whole.  It  must  be  remembered 

1 Tad,  lv,  7.  • r'ad,  iv.  fl. 

* The  MtgUUkth  Ta'dnUh,  in  ita  original  form,  ia  written  in 
Aramaic,  and  wai  probably  compiled  'mthin  the  first  decade  ot 
the  Ohriftian  era.  It  enumerates  85  eventful  days  which  were 
to  be  kept  as  Joyful  festivals,  and  which  were  reminders  of 
glorious  events  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

4 After  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  the  most  oonslitent 
Shammaite  was  Eliexer  b.  HvrVanos  (end  of  Ist-b^nniog  of 
2od  oentwX  B-  Jo«4  the  Oalifaean  (earlv  2nd  oent.)  maintained 
in  his  Hal&khih  older  oonaervative  tradltioo. 

4 1 Mac  may  also  be  a Sadducaan  work,  the  companion  book 
of  S Mac  being  a Pharisaic  counterblast. 
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SADHS 


that  the  between  the  aristocratic  priests  and 
the  main lx)dy  of  the  priests  was  almost  as  marked 
as  that  between  the  conflicting  parties.  Doubtless 
among  the  priests  generally  there  were  many  pious 
Sadducees  as  well  as  Pharisees.  Nor  must  the 
^ssibility  be  lost  sight  of  that  there  may  have 
oeen  different  circles  or  schools  of  Sadducees,  just 
as  there  were  among  the  Pharisees — a possibility 
which  recent  discussion  and  research  have  mstde 
increasingly  probable. 

The  whole  question  of  Sadduceeism  may  be  said 
to  have  entered  on  a new  phase,  owing  to  the  re- 
markable discovery  by  Schechter  of  documents 
emanating  from  a Zadokite  sect.^  It  is  true  that 
the  exact  value  of  this  writing  has  not  yet  been 
finally  settled,  some  scholars  (s.y.,  A.  BUchler) 
impugning  its  early  character  ; but,  on  the  whole, 
its  importance  and  genuineness  as  an  early  produc- 
tion, written  before  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
in  A.D.  70,  have  been  vindicated  by  critical  (m- 
cussion.  * Not  only  Schechter,  but  lAvi,  Lesxynsky, 
Chjarles,  G.  Margoliouth,  and  Kohler  believe  the 
writing  to  be  of  early  origin.  Leszynsky,  in  his 
dificossion  of  the  Zadokite  Fragments,  has  no 
difficulty  in  demonstrating  its  Sadduccean  aflinities, 
which  we  found  especiaJly  in  the  rejection  of 
Pharisaic  tradition  and  in  the  recognition  of  the 
written  TOrfth  as  the  only  law-boo^  There  are, 
however,  two  stril^g  developments  which,  at  first 
sight,  are  surprising  in  a Sadducsean  document. 
A system  of  exegesis  is  adopted  which  is  remark- 
ably like  that  of  the  Pharisees.  But,  as  Leszynsky 
remarks,  we  were  already  aware  that  Pharisaic 
methods  of  interpretii^  Scripture  had  a vogue  in 
the  later  period  (Ist  Christian  cent.)  far  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Pharisaism  proper.  Both  Jesus 
and  Paul,  the  enemies  of  Pharisaic  tradition,  were 
ready,  on  occasion,  to  adopt  Pharisaic  methods  of 
exegesis.  The  second  striking  development  is  the 
recognition  of  the  sacred  character  of  the  prophetic 
wntmgs.  But  here,  again,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
suppose  that  all  sections  of  Sadducees  refused  to 
recognize  the  sacred  character  of  all  books  outside 
the  Pentateuch.  It  may  be  true  that  certain  sects 
of  Sadducees  did  so,  agreeing  in  this  respect  with 
the  Samaritans.  The  Zadokite  Fragments  reveal 
striking  features,  which  point  to  a Sadducsean 
origin.  The  glorification  of  the  priesthood  and 
the  corresponding  depreciation  of  the  royal  Davidic 
house,  already  apparent  in  Sirach  (46  f.),  are  even 
more  pronounced  m this  work. 


* David  Isaocoaed  of  ignorance  of  the  Law  (vil.  6).  The  tit 
king  ” (^'?D)  U replaced  by  that  of  ••  prince  (K’ri  [vfl.  4]).  I 
which  promisee  the  settings 
of  the  tabernacle  of  David  that  ia  fallen,"  is  explained  in  £ic 
a wav  that  all  reference  to  David  U got  rid  of  : for  the  kins 
is  to  denote  “the  Congregation,*'  and  “the  tabernacle  ( 
the  king"  to  denote  “ the  books  of  the  Law.“’» 

This  work  has  a Messianic  expectation  of  it 
o^  It  looks  forward  to  the  advent  of  a Messia 
;from  Aaron  and  from  Israel.’  In  other  worde 
it  expects  a priestly  Messiah.  From  v.®  it 

t'hat  the  author  believed  in  immortality. 
We  have  here,  then,  the  Messianic  manifesto  c 
a par^  or  section  of  the  Sadducees,  which  ma 
have  differed  from  the  main  body  in  its  acceptanc 
of  a Messianic  hope  and  a doctrme  of  immortalit 
(not  resnrrection  of  the  body).  Kohler  regards  i 
as  a inanifesto  setting  forth  the  claims  of  th 
Messiah  of  the  Dosithean  sect  (Samaritan).  Bu 

Sectaries,  vol.  1..  Fraoments  of 
ZadokiU  Work,  Ownbridge,  1910.  -rrxxgwwnw 

A 1«1“206  : Lesrjnakj 

Fragment*  of  a Zadokite  Work  • 1 


this  is  improbable.*  According  to  p.Hcutlo-Tcrtul- 
lian,®  Dositheus  was  the  first  to  <leny  the  Prophets, 
whereas  the  Fragments  put  them  almost  on  an 
equality  with  the  Law. 

^ After  our  previous  discussion  wo  are  prepared  to 
discover,  witn  Leszynsky,  a Sadduciean  element  in 
certain  apocrynlial  and  pseudepigraphical  books. 
These  are  the  jBook  of  JubUees,  the  Testaments  o? 
the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  the  Book  of  Knock  (with 
the  exception  of  the  similitudes),  and  the  Assump- 
tion of  Moses.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  Jesus 
seems  to  have  sided  with  the  Sadducees  against 
the  Pharisees  on  certain  points.  He,  it  is  true, 
upheld  the  resurrection  doctrine  of  the  Pliariseus 
against  the  Sadducees.  But  He  certainly  agreed 
with  the  latter  in  their  main  contention,  viz.  the 
rejection  of  the  Pharisaic  traditional  law. 

It  may  be  said  that  recent  investigation  and 
discussion  have  revealed  Sad<luceeism  in  a new 
light,  as  an  active,  energetic  movemont,  full  of  life, 
variety,  and  vital  developments. 

LrmuTORX. — To  the  litemturo  cited  In  the  bo<tv  of  the  art. 
and  at  the  end  of  the  art.  PiiARteaxa  add  K.  Kohler,  arl. 
'Sadducees.*  In  JE\  G.  H.  Box,  In  Kxp.  Bth  iwfr..  xv.  (inihj 
401  fL.  xvi.  [1018]  55  ff. ; and  A.  Biichler,  Das  •jrttssr  SpnedrUm 
in  Jertteede)/!.  Vienna,  1902.  BUchler'e  art.  ini|iugiiing  tiie  early 
character  of  the  'Zadokite  Fragtncnte * wo*  pubUJiwl  in  JQli, 
new  ser.,  111.  [1918]  429-485.  and  Sohechter'e  rejoinder,  ib.  Iv. 

G.  H.  Box. 


— xiio  oouas  are  a unirarian  sect  or 
N.  India,  founded  in  1643  by  Hlrbhiln,  of  Bijfisar, 
near  Nftmaul  in  the  S.E.  Punjab.  The  sect  may 
be  looked  upon  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Kal  D&sIh 
(q-v.),  Birbhftn  having  claimed  to  be  in.spired  by 
Udh6,  or  Uddhava,  DOaa,  who  was  a pupil  of  Kal 
DOsa ; but,  like  Kabir,  they  have  wandered  rather 
far  from  the  Vai^nava  teaching  of  Rfimiinanda,  Ral 
Dftsa’s  master.  Kegarding  the  origin  of  the  name, 
see  art.  Sadhu.  Tlie  SOdha  call  upon  (Jod  under 
the  name  Satn&m,  said  to  mean  * the  True  Name,’ 
and  among  themselves  employ  Satnam!  as  the 
name  of  the  sect.  The  name  SatnAmi  {q.v.)  is, 
however,  also  applied  to  at  least  two  other  sects. 

The  SAdhs  are  found  in  the  United  Provinces 
and  in  the  PamAb.  Their  principal  seats  are  at 
AgrA,  Jaipur,  FarrukhAbAd,  and  MirzApur  in  the 
former,  and  in  the  Districts  of  Delhi  and  Rohtak, 
close  to  NAmaul,  in  the  latter.  Their  number  has 
not  been  accurately  recorded,  but  probably  amounts 
to  between  two  and  three  thousand. 

The  follo^ving  summary  of  the  facts  almut  this 
sect  IS  given  by  Crooke  : 

* Adult*  are  required  to  wear  a white  drew : and  ornament 
and  the  u»e  of  rich  apparel  of  eveiy  kind  are  prohibited.  They 
never  wear  a cap,  but  use  Instead  a turban  of  a peculiar  sliape. 
pey  are  enjoined  hy  their  religion  never  to  tell  a li**  and  never 
to  Uke  an  pap.  They  are  In  the  same  wav  prohibited  from 

intoxIcMtpr  any  article  which  borders  upon 
^ bhang,  betel  and  tobacco  are 

^ intcniie  respect  for 

extends  to  even  the  smallest  insect,  and  tiir 
use  of  My  kind  of  animal  food  ia  strictly  denounced.  They 
Wvlne  principle,  which  they  term 
^ Truth  , and  when  they  meet  a European  or  anv 
raising  the  hands  to  the  level 

whl<m  emMy  the  principles  of  their  faith. 
^ ^religious  matters  with  strangers 

to  ^e  sect  is  reprobated.  Their  rellgioue  books,  known  as 
or  ordinanr  Hindi,  and  are  not 
author,  but  conUm  a number  of  songs, 
from  the  votings  of  Nftnak  and  Kab^. 
hoSJ  ^ <^***P«I  or  meeting- 

Th?; 

poihis  is  contained  in  a 
tract  called  .4  Upad^,  or  * First  Precepts,’  which 

BibuSl  Hebrow^I"^^  ‘ manifesto  to  be  written  la 

* Adv.  omnss  liar.  L s Tribes  and  Castes,  iv.  245. 
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includes  the  twelve  hukinSf  or  commandments  of  the 
sect.  Put  summarily,^  these  are : 

(1)  There  ie  only  one  Qod.  Worship  thou  Him.  (2)  Be 
modest.  Adhere  to  thine  own  creed.  Mix  not  with  thoee  of 
other  faith.  (3)  Lie  not.  Speak  not  evil  of  any.  Employ  the 
tongue  only  for  the  praise  of  God.  Steal  not.  Look  not  at 
improper  things.  (4)  Listen  not  to  evil  discourse,  nor  to  music 
or  singing  except  of  hymns.  (6)  Covet  not.  God  is  the  Giver 
of  all.  (6)  Declare  thyself  a Sidh,  but  engage  not  in  contro- 
versy. (7)  Wesr  white  nrments,  and  no  ornaments  or  sectarian 
distinctions.  (8)  Avoid  Intoxicants,  perfumes,  tobacoo.  Bow 
not  down  to  idols  or  to  men.  (9)  Kill  not.  Take  not  by  force. 
(10)  A man  may  have  only  one  wife,  and  a woman  only  one 
husband.  The  woman  to  be  obedient  to  the  man,  and  to  eat 
his  leavings.  (11)  Wear  not  a mendicant's  garb,  nor  beg  for 
alms.  (12)  Be  not  superstitious  as  to  days,  times,  seasons,  or 
omens.  Seek  only  the  will  of  God. 

Ral  BAau  was  a contemporary  of  Kabir  iq.v.), 
and  his  fellow-disciple.  The  teai^ng  of  the  latter 
was  strongly  Unitarian,  and  at  the  same  time 
borrowed  freely  from  the  Christian  Scriptures.  It 
is  evident  that  the  Unitarian  doctrines  of  the 
SSdhs  were  borrowed,  with  the  traces  of  Christi- 
anity evident  in  the  above,  either  from  Kabir  or 
from  his  successor  N&nak  (q.v.).  In  other  respects, 
such  as  coBmo|^ony,  and  the  belief  in  transmigration 
and  in  mvktx  (final  release),  the  doctrines  of  the 
Ssdhs  do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Vai^nava 
Hindus. 

The  SAdhs,  under  the  name  of  Satn&mis,  appear 
to  have  been  the  heroes  of  the  revolt  of  Hindu 
devotees  agsdnst  Aurangzlb  in  1672.  The  leaders 
were  menmcant  Satnftmis,  who  were  nicknamed 
by  the  people  ‘Mundiy&s,*  or  ‘Shavelings,*  from 
their  habit  of  shaving  the  body  clean  of  all  hair. 
9&fl  a contemporary,  who  gives  the  fullest 
account  of  this  rising,  describes  them  in  the  follow- 
ing terms  : 

* There  were  four  or  five  thousand  of  these,  who  were  house- 
holders in  the  parganat  of  N&maul  and  MSw&t.  These  men 
drees  like  devotees,  but  they  nevertheless  carry  on  a^culture 
and  trade,  though  their  trade  is  on  a small  scale.  In  the  way  of 
their  religion  they  have  dignified  themielves  with  the  title  of 
“ Good  name,”  this  being  the  meaning  of  Sat^ndm,  They  are 
not  avowed  to  s^quire  wealth  In  any  out  a lawful  calling.  If 
any  one  attempte  to  wrong  or  oppress  them  by  force,  or  by 
exercise  of  authority,  they  will  not  endure  it.  Many  of  them 
have  weapons  and  arms.*s 

This  description,  together  with  their  connexion 
with  N&maul,  would  be  sufftcient  to  identify  them 
with  the  S&dhs,  were  it  not  for  another  and  con- 
tradictory account  given  by  I^wara-d&sa  N&gara, 
the  Hindu  historian,  also  a contemporary  : 

*The  Satn&mls  are  extremely  filthy  and  wicked.  In  their 
rules  (^ey  make  no  distinotiOD  between  Hindfis  and  Musalmfcns, 
and  eat  pig^s  and  other  unclean  animals.  If  a dog  is  served  up 
before  them,  they  do  not  show  any  disgust  at  it.  In  sin  and 
immorality  they  see  no  blame.*  > 

This,  however,  is  evidently  written  by  a bitted 
Hindu,  and,  in  the  light  of  'Q.&fl  ^fin’s  remarks,  it 
may  be  considered  as  a false  and  libellons  attack 
on  a Hindu  heresy  which  acknowledged  no  caste 
and  refused  to  worship  the  customary  Hindu 
deities. 

Owing  to  oppression  exercised  by  Aurangzib’s 
revenue  officials,  and  led  by  an  old  prophetess  who 
promised  them  invnlnerahility  against  the  em- 
peror*s  weapons,  they  rose  in  arms.  Most  of  the 
royal  troops  were  at  the  time  engaged  in  S.  India, 
and  for  a space  the  revoltera  nad  considerable 
success,  defeating  small  local  bodies  of  soldiers. 
Magical  powers  were  soon  attributed  to  them,  and 
discontented  landholders  of  the  neighbourhood 
adhered  to  their  cause.  The  revolt  acquired 
most  serious  proportions,  and  the  rebels  had  sacked 
N&manl  ana  other  towns  and  had  approached 
Delhi,  when  Aurangzlb  sent  against  them  a lar^e 
force,  protected  by  rival  spells  to  counteract  their 

^ They  are  very  diffuse,  and  contain  much  repetition.  Full 
translations  are  ^vcn  by  ^Ison,  lUligiout  Sects  of  the  Hindus, 
p.  854  r , and  Crooke,  Iv.  248  f. 

» Ap.  KUlot,  Hist.  oS  India,  vU.  294. 

* Quoted  by  Jadunfcth  Sarkkr,  * Satnamls  and  Sikhs,*  in  Ths 
Modem  Reviete,  xix.  886. 


magic.  There  was  a bloody  and  obstinate  battle, 
in  which  several  thousands  of  the  Satn&mls  were 
slain  and  the  rest  put  to  flight.  This  terminated 
the  revolt. 

LrrsRATURB. — The  principal  authorities,  on  which  the  fore- 
going account  has  been  based,  are  H.  H.  Wilson,  Sketch  of  ths 
Religious  SecAs  of  ths  Hindus,  London,  18^  p.  862  ff.,  and 
W.  Crooke,  2Vi6«s  and  Castes  of  the  North-Western  Provinoes 
and  Otcdh,  Calcutta,  1896,  iv.  246  ff.  Wilson  gives  some  earlier 
authorities  not  quoted  here.  Orooke's  account  is  especially 
full  and  valuable,  and  the  reader  Is  referred  to  it  lor  further 
particulars.  Of.  also  PNQ  1.  (188a-84]  1083  ; NINQ  L (1891-921 
790,  iL  [1892-93]  429;  and  D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  OutUnes  cf 
PanjAb  Ethnograuphy,  Calcutta,  1863,  ( 521. 

For  the  Satn&mi  revolt  see  Saki  Musta'idd  Han,  in  H.  M. 
Elliot,  Hist,  of  India  os  told  by  its  oton  HistonaTis,  London, 
1867-77,  viL  1861.,  and  P.294ff.  ; N.  Manucci. 

Stona  do  Mogor,  tr.  W.  Irvine,  do.  1907,  ii.  167ff.  ; Tadunfith 
Sarklx,  *Satnaniis  and  Sikhs  : 17th  Century,'  in  The  Modem 
Review,  xlx.  [Cialoatta,  1916)  885.  G.  A.  GbIBRSON. 

SADHAN-PANTHIS.— The  Sadhan- pan  this, 

petty  Yai^nava  sect  of  Benares,  founded  by 
Sauhan,  a butcher,  who  is  said  to  have  lived  there 
in  the  17th  cent.,  are  really  nothing  more  than  a 
group  of  men  of  the  despised  batcher  caste,  who 
would  not  be  received  as  members  by  any  respect- 
able Vaifuava  community,  and  therefore  formed  a 
sect  for  themselves.  So  far  as  is  known,  they 
have  no  distinctive  tenets,  professing  to  follow 
the  ordinary  Ram&wat  doctrines  (see  art.  BJiMA- 
NANDlS). 

In  order  to  lend  respectability  to  their  founder, 
they  assert  that,  although  he  sold  meat,  he  never 
slaughtered  animals,  but  purchased  it  ready  slain. 
For  weighing  his  wares  he  had  a marvellous 
ialagr&nva,  stone,  which  became  any  weight  that 
W8L8  for  the  time  required,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest.  This  was  given  to  him  by  a wandering 
ascetic,  and  he  worshipped  it  so  devoutly  that 
V4nu  was  propitiated,  and  conferred  upon  him  all 
his  desires.  When  on  a pilgrimage,  a Br&hmana 
woman  fell  in  love  with  him,  and,  misinterpreting 
his  rejection  of  her  advances,  murdered  her 
husband.  When  Sadhan  still  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her,  she  burnt  herself  on  her 
hu8band*8  funeral  pyre.  Sadhan  thereupon  re- 
marked, ‘ No  one  knows  the  ways  of  woman  ; she 
kills  her  hoshand  and  becomes  a 6ati,*  which  has 
passed  into  a proverb,  and  has  been  adopted  as  the 
tag  for  a popmar  folk-tale  current  in  many  parts 
of  Indieu^ 

LrrxKAvmu. — H.  H.  Wilson,  Sketch  of  the  Religious  Sects 
qf  the  Hindus,  London,  1861,  p.  181,  where  the  sect  is  cslled 
* Sadhsni  Psntlus* ; M.  A Sherrine,  Hindu  Tribes  and  Castes 
in  Benares,  Oalcut^  Bombsy,  and  London,  1872-81, 1.  266. 

G.  A,  Grierson. 

SADHARAIjIA  brahma  SAMAJ.— When 
Keshab  Chandra  Sen  married  his  daughter  to  the 
Mah&r&j&  of  Knch  Bih&r  in  1877,  the  m^ority  of 
the  members  of  his  society,  the  Br&hma  Sam&i  of 
India,  rose  in  opposition  and  tried  to  depose  mm 
from  the  leadership.*  Failing  to  do  this,  they  left 
the  Sam^,  and,  after  consulting  with  the  various 
Brahma  Sam&jes  thronghont  the  country,  formed 
a new  society,  the  Sfiuh&rana  Br&hma  Sam&j. 
The  word  sda/idrarta  means  ‘ general,’  and  corre- 
sponds to  the  broad,  democratic  character  of  the 
new  society  and  its  organization.  The  chief  desire 
of  the  leaaers  was  to  continue  the  tbeistic  teach- 
ing, social  service,  and  philanthropy  which  had 
been  Keshab’s  own  programme  when  the  Br&hma 
Samaj  of  India  was  founded ; but  they  were  also, 
determined  to  have  no  autocratio  leadership  such 
as  Keshab’s  rule  had  developed  into. 

The  S&dh&rana  Sam&j  has  had  no  outstanding 
leader,  and  its  history  is  a story  of  quiet  steady 
growth  without  any  remarkable  events.  It  is  now 
the  one  solid  and  influential  section  of  the  Br&hma 

1 See,  s.g..  G.  A.  Grienon,  Hdtim*s  Songs  and  Stories,  London. 
1919,  itory  ilL 

See  art.  BiXhua  SamIj,  s-y. 
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movement ; for  the  old  and  conservative  Adi 
Sam&j  has  little  vigour  left,  Keshab’s  New  Dis- 
TOD^tion  Samij  is  rendered  impotent  through 
divisions  and  quarrelling,  and  even  the  Prarthanfi. 
Samftj  of  Bombay  shows  little  power  to  make  pro- 
The  Calcutta  Sam&j  with  its  group  of 
Buildings  in  Cornwallis  Street  is  by  far  the 
strongest  of  the  S§dharan  societies,  but  there  are 
many  smaller  bodies  scattered  over  India.  The 
governing  organization  is  in  Calcutta. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  a large  general  com- 
mittee representative  of  all  the  local  Samajes,  and 
an  executive  committee.  The  actual  workers  are 
of  three  types — missionaries,  unordained  workers, 
and  lay  volunteers.  There  are  eight  ordained 
missionaries,  and  on  them  falls  the  heavy  work  of 
general  supervision  and  of  touring  and  preaching 
throughout  India.  The  nine  unovdained  workers 
are  all  grouped  under  the  S&dhan  Airam,  or  Train- 
mg  Institute,  in  Calcutta,  but  there  are  branclies 
in  three  other  to'\vn8.  In  the  Sevak  Mandali,  or 
Lig"  Workers’  Union,  there  are  fifty  members. 

Besides  the  ministerial  work  required  in  Calcutta 
and  in  the  47  affiliated  Samajes,  and  the  missionary 
propaganda,  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the 
worjc  IS  the  Br&hma  Mission  on  the  Kh&si  Hills, 
where  Br&hma  unitarianism  is  being  offered  to 
uncultured  hill-people,  and  various  educational 
and  philanthropic  activities  are  carried  on. 

The  propaganda  of  the  SaniHj  seems  to  be  most 
successful  at  present  in  the  Telugu  field  and  in 
Travancore. 

The  S^aj  publishes  a weekly  in  English  called 
TAe  Indian  Messenger  and  a fortnightly  in  Bengali 
called  Tattvakaumudi.  East  Bengal  publishes  a 
vernacular  monthly  called  the  SevaJeay  while  the 
Brahmahddx  ^pears  at  Barisal,  the  Brahma- 
prueh&raka  in  Lahore,  and  the  DTiarmasddhani  in 
Coconada.  The  Samfij  in  Madras  publishes  an 
E^lish  weekly.  Humanity, 

There  is  some  reason  for  asking  whether  the 
Samftj  is  not  nearing  a crisis  in  its  history.  For 
many  years  the  progressives  have  been  able  to  keep 
what  may  bo  callea  the  Hinduizing  party  within 
the  Samftj  well  in  check,  but  there  are  signs  that 
the  latter  section  is  rapidly  growing  in  power. 
The  change  is  traceable  in  large  measure  to  the 
increasing  vigour  and  boldness  of  the  various 
movements  within  Hinduism  for  its  full  defence 
» But  it  has  also  been  consider- 
^ly  hastened  by  the  teaching  and  influence  of 
Rabindra  Nath  Tagore.  So  far  as  one  can  see, 
the  reactionaries  have  not  yet  agreed  on  a 
defimte  policy,^  but  their  teacning  and  opinions 
womd  unquestionably  tend  to  check  aggressive 
th^m  m fav^r  of  the  more  general  atmosphere 
of  the  higher  Hinduism.  If  this  party  should  gain 
^^upper  hand,  the  Samftj  will  clearly  be  in  grave 

The  f^omng,  taken  from  the  Report  for  1910. 

H.bomDipMMnt. 

»)  Tb«  hunuin  wul  Is  Immortal,  and  capaUa  ol  In&iita  nro. 
a.^  is  ^nalble  to  God  foi  its  d^S. 

HUtrtU  & autb.  Jik'Srn. 

dependence  on  God  and  a constant  realization 
attaining  spiritual  groarth 

(6)  No  c^ted  object  is  to  be  worshipped  as  Qod^Mr  ia  &nv 
person  or  book  to  be  considered  as  Inffllible  and  m th« 

5 f>ct  truth  is  to  he  reverently  accented  from 


(7)  The  Fatherhood  of  Qo<l  and  the  ISrothcrhtvxl  of  nian  and 
kindness  to  all  Ihing  beings  are  the  e.s.M‘nec  of  tnu*  religion. 

(8)  God  rewards  virtue,  and  punishes  sin.  His  punibliincnts 
are  remedial  and  not  eternal. 

(9)  Cessation  from  sin  accompanied  hy  Hineere  repeiitunei*  :b 
the  only  atonement  for  it;  and  union  with  Oixl  in  \vi>iloni. 
goodness  and  holiness  is  true  buHation.' 

LtTKRATURB. — Slvsinath  Sastri,  f/iKt.  •>/  the  Ilrahmu  Samuj, 
Calcutta,  lUll-12,  li.  119  ff.,  MissifUi  of  the  Ilrahnm  .Vui/inj,  do. 
1910;  J.  N.  Farquhar,  MuUeni  Jietvjtou^  MtHfment.s  in  India, 
New  York,  1015,  pp.  64  f.,  70 ff.  ,J.  X.  P'AKgUH.Mt. 

SAD  HU. — Sudhu  is  a San.skrit  word  literally 
meaning ‘straight,*  and  hence  'iniie,*  ‘holy.*  In 
modern  India  it  is  coininonly  applied,  us  an  eejuiva- 
lent  to  ‘saintlike,*  to  any  resjieeLcMl  Hindu  saint 
or  devotee.  In  the  Hindi  language  the  final  u is 
commonly  dropped,  and  the  re.suUant  word  Sadh 
iq.v,)  is  also  u-sed  to  connote  a certain  .se<*t. 

, G.  A.  (il(IKH.SO.N*. 

SAGAR,  SAUGOR.  — This  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Hugh,  Bengal  (lat.  2r  'MV  N.  ; long. 
8S®  2'  E.),  is  famous  for  its  annual  bathing  fair 
held  in  January.  It  lasts  for  three  day.s  and  is 
attended  by  a multitude  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts 
of  India,  visit  the  jilaco  to  wash  away  their 
sins.  Before  British  rule  wim  established  in  Bengal, 
it  was  believed  that  suicide  in  the  (iangea  was  a 
means  of  obtaining  immediate  lieatilication. 

At  this  place,  according  to  \V.  Ward,  ‘ it  is  arcoutited  an 
auspicious  bign  if  the  person  is  s|K:cdiIv  wrucil  hy  a shark,  or  an 
^IiMter ; hut  his  future  happiness  is  siip]siM.«l  to  hr  vvr\'  doubt- 
ful If  he  should  remain  long  in  the  watcT  before  he  is  drowm  il. 
The  British  Government,  for  some  years  jmst,  has  arnt  a guard 
of  wpoys  to  prevent  persons  from  immlrrmg  thnnsrlvcs  ami 
their  children  at  this  function  of  the  Ganges  w uh  Mir  sra,  at 
the  annual  festivals  held  in  this  place.*  The  same  writer  adits 
that  in  1805  ho  saw  a Brahman  woman  * dripping  with  wrt  und 
shivering  with  cold,  who  had  just  hern  prexenlrd  fr.uii  .Iri.wii. 
ing  herself,  and  during  ray  contmuam-e  there  I hi  iinl  of  .several 
mothe»  who  had  boon  prevented  from  drowning  their  chil- 
uron*  * 

The  island  derives  its  name  from  Sagiura,  whose 
story  IS  told  in  the  Vishnu  Purdim.^ 

T Ayiidhya.  Hr  performed 
horse-tocnUcc ; hut,  guarded  though  it  wa« 
by  his  sixty  thousand  sons,  the  horse  was  carried  off  Patala 

nether  world.  Sagara  ordrred  his  sons  to  recover  it.  and 
digging  their  way  down,  they  found  Kapila,  the  sage,  engagitl 
m meihUtion.  They  reused  him  of  the  theft,  and  the  ettrageil 
sotot,  losing  upon  them,  reduced  them  to  ashes  hv  means  of 

theiJ^hL^S  **'’‘*^-  Aniumat  found 

^ W ’ ^ Kapila  to  pardon  them  and  restore 

gmnilson  of  AnAumat 
river  of  heaven. 

When  Sagara  heard  this,  ho  completed  his  ssiu’itiee.  and  t*all<xl 
^ ^y^ra,  the  ocean.  Bhagi- 

^ Anlumat,  by  the  force  of  his  austerities 

^ heaven,  and  its  waters  cleansed 

became  fitted  for  the  death 
rites  and  for  admission  to  heaven,  or  Svarga. 

Sagara  WM  possibly  a historical  personage,  who 

pSIril  Yavanos,  Kariib<>ja.s, 

PftradM,  and  Pahlavas,  northern  tribes  who  invjidcd 
India.  At  the  temple  of  Kapila  on  the  hnland 
piigrinis  write  their  names  on  tne  whIIh,  or  hang  a 
piece  of  earth  or  bark  on  a banyan-treo  clo.se  bv 
offering  if  the  boon  prayed  fi>r 


SAGHALIEN.— See  Ainus,  Gilyaks. 


L^don  ^’l  i InUu-Arj/ansl 

p.  iS).  ^ I^uiia\  Oxford,  1903 

4 H.  H.  Wilson,  Bssayt,  li.  ie9 ; c£.  PL  iv.  [1893J  45$. 
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SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS. 


Buddhist  (£.  J.  Thomas),  p.  49. 

Celtic.— See  ‘ Christian.* 

Chinese  (P.  J.  Maclagan),  p.  51. 

Christian  (H.  Thurston),  p.  51. 

Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  59. 

Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  60. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Buddhist).— The 
popular  notion  of  the  saint,  as  a being  of  eminent 
holiness,  and  especially  as  one  of  the  immediate 
disciples  of  the  Master,  holds  a prominent  place  in 
early  Buddhism.  The  term  is  used  occasionally 
as  a techniccJ  translation  of  arhat  (g.v.),  but  this 
does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  usual  idea  of 
the  saints  of  history.  These  are  rather  the  apostles 
of  Buddhism  {antihudd?ux^  * minor  Buddhas  *)  or 
* Buddha-sons,*  such  as  Ananda  the  favourite  dis- 
ciple, who  did  not  win  arAa^-ship  till  after  Buddha’s 
death ; Asita,  the  Simeon  of  Buddhism  ; the  two 
chief  disciples,  S&riputta  and  Moggall&na ; or 
An&thapindika  and  Visfikh&,  the  great  lay 
disciples. 

z.  Saints  in  the  Buddha  legend.— Starting  from 
the  historical  nucleus  of  the  Buddha  and  his  first 
followers,  the  records  of  saints  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Buddha  legend.  ThU  account  is  a 
growth,  and,  though  traces  of  combination,  accre- 
tion, and  systematization  have  been  pointed  out  in 
it,^  it  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  analyzed  to 
make  it  possible  to  treat  it  otherwise  than  as 
legend. 

The  legends  in  their  earliest  attainable  form 
are  doubuess  the  separate  stories  that  occur  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  Suttas,  but  some  which  we 
should  naturally  expect  to  find  there  are  omitted. 
In  the  Majjkima^  no.  26,  Buddha  tells  how  he  left 
his  weeping  parents,  removed  his  hair  and  beard, 
put  on  the  yellow  robe,  and  went  out  to  a homeless 
life;  how,  after  following  two  teachers,  he  left 
them  in  disgust,  went  to  Uruvelft,  attained  en- 
lightenment, and  was  persuaded  by  Brahmft  to 

§ reach  the  Doctiine  ; now  he  thought  of  first 
oing  so  to  his  former  teachers,  but,  on  being  told 
by  certain  divinities  that  they  were  dead,  went  to 
his  five  former  disciples,  and  preached  to  them. 
In  this  account  nothing  is  said  of  his  seeing  the 
four  omens  that  induced  him  to  leave  the  world, 
of  the  flight  from  his  palace  with  Chhanna,  of  the 
food  given  by  Suj&t&  under  the  dodAi-tree,  or  of 
his  first  two  lay  converts. 

Part  of  this  occurs  in  the  Vinaya^^  but,  besides 
showing  variations  of  detail,  it  differs  from  the 
Sutta  account  in  the  addition  of  incidents  to  the 
story  and  a continuation  of  further  legends.  It  is 
here  that  some  of  the  chief  legends  of  the  saints 
occur.  Beginning  with  the  first  events  after  the 
enlightenment,  it  inserts  the  story  of  the  con 
version  of  the  two  laymen,  Tapussa  and  Bhallika. 
recounts  the  conversion  of  the  five  disciples,  and 
continues  with  the  stories  of  the  conversion  of 
Yasa,  his  parents,  and  his  companions,  and  of  the 
three  Kassapas,  the  visit  of  lung  BimbisAra,  the 
conversion  of  the  two  chief  disciples,  S&riputta 
and  Moggall&na,  of  Up&li,  and  the  admission  of 
Buddha’s  son  !]^hula  to  the  order.  The  whole 
forms  a quasi-historical  seouence,  ^d,  apart  from 
the  extremely  composite  Ma?idparinibbdna  Sutta,* 
an  account  of  the  last  few  months  of  Buddha’s  life, 
it  is  the  nearest  approach  in  the  Scriptures  to  a 
connected  Buddha  legend.  Several  stories  promi- 
nent in  later  accoimts  occur  in  the  Sutta  Ni^ta — 

1 H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  hu  Life,  hU  Doetrine,  hu  Order, 
Eoff.  tr.,  London,  1882,  Elxcxmiu  2,  p.  411  ff. 

* Mahdoagga,  1.  IT.  ^ Digha,  no.  16 
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Japanese  (M.  Revon),  p.  61. 

Jewish  (J.  Abelson),  p.  62. 

Muhammadan  (W.  M.  Patton),  p.  63. 

Muhammadan  in  India  (T.  W.  Arnold),  p.  68 

Semitic  and  E^ptian  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  73. 

Syrian  (E.  W.  G.  Masterman),  p.  78. 

Bimbis&ra’s  visit  to  Buddha  at  the  time  of  his 
renunciation,  M&ra’s  temptation  (which  is  here 
represented  as  before  the  enlightenment),  and  the 
visit  of  the  sage  Asita,  or  K&ladevala,  to  the 
infant  Buddha. 

2.  Development  of  the  legends. — These  Sutta 
accounts,  with  perhaps  the  Vinaya  tales  as  a 
second  stratum,  form  the  basis  of  the  legends  of 
saints.  The  Suttaa  themselves,  however,  reveal 
different  stages,  and  show  evidence  of  systematiza- 
tion. In  the  MahApaddna  Sutta'^  a list  of  the 
seven  Buddhas  is  given.  Not  only  has  the  histori- 
cal Buddha  a chief  attendant,  two  chief  disciples, 
a certain  bodhi-tre^,  and  so  on,  but  all  the  Buddhas 
have  the  same.  In  the  Btuldhavarnaa,  also  a 
canonical  text,  the  list  of  Buddhas  is  increased  to 
25  (besides  three  whose  history  is  not  given),  and 
to  their  common  characteristics  are  added  two 
chief  female  disciples,  and  four  chief  lay  attendants, 
two  men  and  two  women.  In  the  case  of  the 
historical  Buddha,  these  disciples  and  attendants 
are  among  the  foremost  saints. 

There  is  here  the  possibility  that  certain  features 
in  the  story  of  Gautama  Buddha  are  due  to  the 
adoption  of  legends  originally  relating  to  previous 
Buadhas,  but  nothing  as  to  the  historical  existence 
of  these  can  be  affirmed.  Pausbbll  indeed  made 
the  extraordinary  statement^  that  one  of  them 
(Kanakamuni;  r&li  Konfigamana)  was  a real 
historicai  person,  because  a stupa  was  erected  to 
him,  and  .^oka  worshipped  before  it  and  restored 
it.  But  the  legend  of  previous  Buddhas  was  an 
established  belief  certainly  before  the  time  of 
AAoka,  and  the  stUpa  to  Kanakamuni  merely 
illustrates  the  existence  of  this  belief.  The  histori- 
city of  the  person  commemorated  is  quite  another 
matter. 

Further  systematization  is  shown  in  the  Ahgut- 
tara,  i.  24  ff.,  where  a list  of  80  of  the  chief 
diisciples  is  given,  divided  into  the  usual  four 
classes  of  monks,  nuns,  laymen,  and  laywomen. 
£a^  has  a special  epithet  descriptive  of  the  feature 
in  which  he  or  she  was  eminent.  But  the  most 
conmreheiisive  list  occurs  in  the  Thera-  and  Theri- 
g&thd.  Most  of  these  are  ssdd  in  the  commentary 
to  have  won  complete  knowledge  (aflAd),  or  to 
have  attained  arA(^*8hip.  There  are  259  possible 
nsunes  of  monks,  and  over  70  of  nuns,  many  of 
whom  are  otherwise  unknown,  but  both  lists 
contain  the  prominent  disciples  of  the  Suttas. 
The  history  of  each  is  given  in  Dhammap&la’s 
commentary.*  Cf.  artt.  Ananda,  Devadatta, 

MOGGALLANA,  SiBIPXJTTA. 

3.  Extra-canonical  legends.  — The  chief  later 
development  of  the  Buddha  legend  is  the  Niddna- 
kathd,  the  introduction  to  the  Jdtaka,  the  author 
o<  which  in  various  places  refers  for  his  authorities 
to  the  Vinaya  and  Suttas,  as  well  as  to  the  * com- 
n»entary  ’ (AUhakaihS)  and  * other  commentaries.’ 
The  commentary  mentioned  is  probably  the  Mah&- 
a{%hakath&,  or  Great  Commentary,  a work  which 
Si^alese  tradition  says  was  fixed  at  the  first 


1 Digha,  no.  14. 

s Tm  J&talea  with  iU  Commentary,  tL  V.  F«.utb511,  tr. 
T.  W.  Rbya  Davids,  London,  1877-01,  voL  vlL  * Index  to  the 
-’'dtafcn,'  p.  xL 

» Translated  In  O.  A.  P.  Rhys  Davids'  P»alms  of  the  Sarlp 
Buddhiete. 
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Council,  and  introduced  by  Mahinda  with  the 
Scriptures  into  Ceylon.'  Whatever  its  actual 
form  and  origin,  it  is  no  doubt  mainly  from  this 
that  the  extra  > canonical  legends  have  come. 
Many  are  found  in  the  existing  commentaries  on 
the  J&taka  and  Dham/mapada. 

4.  Influence  of  Brahman  legends. — In  the  case 
of  two  saints  Windisch  derives  features  of  their 
legends  from  Br&hraan  sources.*  The  Mah&vaxtu  * 
mves  a description  of  Moggall&na’s  visit  to  the 
hells  and  heavens.  Evidently,  says  Windisch,  the 
account  in  the  MahdbJi&reUa  ^ of  his  pious  ancestor 
MudgaJa,  or  Maudgalya,  who  obtains  the  favour 
of  going  to  heaven  with  his  body,  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  Moggall&na.  But  the  question  of  trans- 
ference is  more  complicated  than  this.  The  late 
account  in  the  Mah&vastu  goes  back  to  earlier 
P&li  versions  that  do  not  mention  Moggall&na. 
In  J&taka  541  a visit  to  the  hells  and  heavens  with 
their  description  is  told  of  King  Nimi,  and  in 
Jdtakab20  a similar  description  occurs  which  has 
several  verses  in  common  with  the  Makdvastu 
account.®  That  there  hw  been  a borrowing  of 
legends  is  probable,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
that  this  borrowing  is  direct,®  and  Moggall&na 
does  not  owe  his  individuality  to  Br&hmanism. 
Windisch  grants  that  he  is  an  historical  char- 
acter. 

The  other  instance  is  Asita,  or  K&ladevala,  the 
sage  who  visited  the  infant  Gautama.  In  this 
case  it  is  probable  that  Buddhism  has  adopted 
the  name  01  a character  well  known  in  Br&hman 
legend.  He  is  said  in  the  commentary  on  Sutta 
Nipdta  679  to  have  been  purohita^  or  family  priest, 
to  Suddhodana's  father,  but  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  Buddhist  legend  in  Br&hmanism. 

g.  Saints  in  the  Mahfiy&na. — In  the  Mah&y&na 
schools  the  legendary  basis  is  much  the  same,  but 
further  developed.  Some  entirely  new  saints  in 
the  line  of  patriarchs  appear,  such  as  Upagupta, 
who  came  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  prevent 
M&ra  from  disturbing  a sacrifice  celebrated  by 
Aioka,^  and  Asahga,  who  in  the  6th  cent.  A.D. 
went  up  to  the  Tusita  heaven  and  received  the 
doctrine  of  the  Void  as  a new  revelation  from 
Maitreya.®  But,  though  the  disciples  remain  as 
interlocutors  in  the  Suttas^  their  importance  as  a 
religious  and  devotional  factor  is  overshadowed  by 
the  CTowth  of  6odAtfa^fva-worship  and  of  new 
Buddhas.  See  artt.  Bodhisattva,  Adibuddha, 
AmitXyus,  AsaiJga,  Avalokitesvara,  Mai51- 
ju6rI. 

6.  Saint-worship.  — The  worship  of  Buddhas 
and  their  apostles  consists  in  the  honour  done 
to  them,  their  relics,  or  other  memorials.  The 
worship  confers  merit,  and  consists  in  reverent 
salutation,  adornment  of  the  shrines  with  garlands 
Md  unguents,  and  a ceremonial  procession  round.  ® 
The  most  general  term  for  a memorial  is  chetiya, 
usuaBy  divided  into  bodUv  relics  {s&f^rika),  obj^ts 
that  have  served  the  use  of  a Buddha  {paribhogika) 
and  shines  or  memorials  [xtddesVca).^^  The 
efutiyas  mclude  sacred  localities,  trees,  and  com- 
memoiative  buildings,  cairns,  or  stilpas,  which 
may  also  contain  relics. 

1 MaJiAvarruaj  xxxiii.  100. 

Joilf  S’.*-. 

® V.  200  ; Mfihavastu,  1.  0. 

6t  lUra,*  Bull,  de  V£eoU  /ran- 

Geteh.  dS  BtuidhSinis 
^ Sohiefner,  Petrograd,  1S09,  p.  18. 

*Jdtaka,  Iv.  228;  Bodhivarpsa,  p.  59.  | 


In  the  Mahdparinibhdna  Sutta  ^ the  Buddha 
gives  a list  of  four  chu^ses  of  per-soiii,  who  are 
worthy  to  have  a stiipa  erected  to  them  — a 
Buddha,  a pratyekabiMdfm,  a disci[>le  of  the 
Master,  and  a universal  king.  This  indicates 
Buddhist  belief  at  the  time  of  the  compusition  of 
this  Sutta,  and  the  account  of  Ka-Hian*  in  the 
6th  cent,  shows  its  full  development.  He  found  in 
India  stupas  to  the  Buddha,  previous  Buddhas, 
and  to  such  saints  as  Anaiida,  Suriputta,  Moggal- 
l&na, and  Mahftpajdpati  (>otnini.  The  develop- 
nient  of  the  idea  of  the  patron  saint  is  also  shown 
in  the  nuns  making  oflerings  at  Ananda'.s  slirine, 
because  it  was  he  who  persuaded  Buddha  to  admit 
nuns  to  the  order.  Similarly  the  patron  saint  of 
the  novices  was  Rfthula.* 

Pilgrimages  to  places  memorable  in  the  life  of  a 
Buddha  are  also  recommended  in  the  same  Sutta,* 
and  Buddha  prophesies ; 

“There  will  come  believing  monks  and  mine,  lavmen  and 
laywomen,  and  eay,  "Here  the  Tathagnta  was  horn/*  '*Ilerc 
the  Tathigau  became  eupreme  Buddha  with  highest  eupreme 
enlightenment,'*  **  Hero  the  Tath&gata  began  to  turn  the  high- 
est Wheel  of  the  Doctrine/*  and  " Here  tho  Talhagata  attained 
Nirv&pa  with  the  Nir\'i.oathat  leaves  no  elcMncnt  behind.'*  And 
all  they  who  die  while  making  pilgrimages  to  ehftiycu  shall, 
with  tho  dissolution  of  tho  body  after  death,  be  born  In  the 
happy  world  of  heaven.*® 

References  to  pre  - Buddhistic  c/ietiyas  are 
common  in  the  Scriptures,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  cAd^iya- worship  is  merely  a continuation  of  a 
general  Hindu  custom.  It  is  referred  to  several 
times  in  the  Vinaya  as  being  an  established 
practice.®  See  art.  Chaitya. 

7-  Martyrs.— -The  martyrs  of  a religion  usually 
arise  from  persecution,  but  it  is  unnecessary  to 
discuss  here  the  question  of  Buddhi.st  persecutions, 
08  none  is  recorded  in  the  Scripture.^,  and  the  later 
accounts  of  Brahman  and  Jain  hostility  have  not 
given  rise  to  a martyrology.  Among  the  early 
saints  extra-canonical  records  mention  the  murder 
of  Moggall&na  os  due  to  the  enmity  of  the  Jains, 
who  hired  robbers  to  kill  him,  because  lie  was  able 
to  CO  to  heaven  and  find  out  how  tlie  disciples  of 
Buddha  went  to  heaven  and  those  of  the  naked 
ascetics  to  hell.* 

The  real  martyrology  of  Buddhism  is  the  Jutaka 
commentary,  which  records  the  sun'erings  and 
repeated  death  of  the  bodhisattva  aiul  his  clisciples, 
especially  in  exhibiting  the  virtues  of  patience 
and  self-sacrifice.  In  Jdtaka  313  the  bodhisattva 
^ an  ascetic  preaches  the  Doctrine  to  the  royal 
^rlm,  and  is  tortured  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
king.  In  several  the  persecution  is  due  to  the 
jealousy  of  Devadatta,  a motive  which  is  already 
found  in  the  Scriptures.  The  bodhisattva  suflers 
for  the  sake  of  the  Dharma,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  legends  of  Jains,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  persecution  is  due  specially  to  anti-Buddhistic 
hostility ; nor  is  there  aiw  definite  historical 
evidence  for  the  supposed  Br&hmanical  persecu- 
tions, which  were  once  supposed  to  have  exter- 
minated Buddhism  in  India.® 

The  Mah&y&na  teaching  degenerate.^  into  the 
most  grotesque  and  gruesome  tales  of  suffering 
(often  self-inflicted)  for  the  sake  of  the  Dharma. 
They  are  imaginative  developments,  due  to  the 
Idea  of  acquiring  merit  in  repeated  births  for  the 

J ^ha,  IL  142  \ Dialogues  of  the  Buddha,  ii.  156. 
a See  art.  Ydan  Chwano. 

pp*  ^ Buddhut  Kingdoms,  tr.  J.  Leggc.  Oxford,  1886, 

® Digha,  !L  140  ; Dialogues,  II.  158. 

J D^ha,  iL  141 ; Dialogues,  IL  153. 
f Bxssxwgxya,  xxx.  2 ; Pdehittiya,  Ixxxll.  2. 

RuodAteU,  Jtondon,  1886,  p.  205  : T.  W.  Rhys  Davids  ' Peiaecu 

[1806^87  ff. ; v’.  A.  SmiS, 

The  Early  History  of  India^,  Oxford,  1914,  p.  202. 
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sake  of  becoming  a hodhisattva^  rather  than  com< 
positions  having  any  relation  to  history  or  legend. 

LrmtATXTKB. — References  to  the  sources  are  given  throughout. 
See  also  C.  A.  P.  Rhys  Davids,  Introductions  to  of 

the  Early  Buddhists^  2 vols.,  London,  1909-18;  E.  MUUer, 
Introduction  to  Paramatthadipani^  pt  v.,  Commentary  on  tha 
Therlgdthd,  do.  1893 ; Mabel  Bode, *  * Women  Leaders  of  the 
Buddhist  Reformation,'  JRAS,  1898,  p.  617  fl. : K.  F.  Kdppen, 
Die  Religion  dee  Buddha,  L,  Berlin,  1857. 

Edward  J.  Thomas. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Chinese).— The 
word  s^g,  which  has  been  adopted  in  Chinese 
(Kristian  literature  as  the  translation  of  *holy,’ 
hardly  suggests  that  relation  to  the  divine  which 
is  connoted  by  the  English  word.  It  lays  stress 
rather  on  the  idea  of  perfect  realization  of  human 
nature,  and  at  least  as  much  on  the  intellectual  as 
on  the  moral  side,  whence  it  is  also  often  translated 
*saee.*  Of  those  of  the  Confucian  school  who  are 
reckoned  as  entitled  to  be  called  sing  jtn,  * holy 
men,’  * sages,*  Confucius  (g.v.)  is  the  latest  and 
most  famous.  The  doctrine  which  he  transmitted 
and  taught  is  the  * holy  teaching.* 

The  other  teachings  in  China — Taoism  and 
Buddhism — have  also  those  in  whom  their  ideal  of 
human  nature  or  conduct  received  embodiment. 

the  Shin  Sien  Thxtng  Kdm  gives  series  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  for  the  most  part  l^endary  and  fabuloiis, 
of  upwards  of  800  saints,  sages  and  divinities  selected  chiefly 
from  the  ranks  of  Taoism  but  some  Buddhist  characters  are 
also  admitted  into  the  number.' ^ 

The  Christian  Church  in  China,  as  elsewhere, 
is  proving  itself  to  be  the  nursery  of  that  type  of 
character  which  is  entitled  in  the  Christian  sense 
to  be  called  * holy.*  • 

It  has  been  said  that  in  the  biographical  records 
of  the  Chinese  we  find  ‘extraordinarily  few  in- 
stances of  relimous  fanaticism,  bigotry,  and  perse- 
cution ; still  fewer,  if  any,  examples  of  men  and 
women  who  have  sufiered  for  their  faith,  when 
mere  verbal  recantation  would  have  saved  them 
from  a dreaded  fate.**  The  supremacy  of  right 
even  over  life  itself  is,  however,  recognized : * I 
desire  life  and  I desire  right ; if  I cannot  keep  both 
together,  I will  give  up  life  and  choose  right  * ; * 
and  in  China  there  have  never  been  lacking  those 
who  have  been  willing  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
an  idea  to  the  truth  and  worth  of  which  they  thus 
witnessed  ; nor,  as  during  the  Boxer  troubles,^  have 
there  been  lacking  martyrs  in  the  full  Christian 
sense  of  that  term.  P.  J.  Maclagan. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Christian).—!. 
Dogmatic  teaching.  — The  Homan  Church,  to- 
gether with  the  Oriental  Churches,  and  notably 
the  Orthodox  Eastern  Church  in  all  its  branches, 
considers  the  doctrine  of  the  veneration  of  saints 
to  be  an  integral  port  of  Catholic  tradition.  Both 
by  Greeks  and  by  Latins  this  teaching  is  held  to 
follow  from  the  conception  of  the  Church’s  unity. 
In  the  Longer  Orthodox  Catechism  of  Philaret,® 
e,g,t  we  have  the  following  questions  and  answers  ; 

* 262.  Q.  Is  there  likewise  unity  between  the  Church  on  earth 
and  the  Church  In  heaven? 

A.  Doubtless  there  is,  both  by  their  common  relation  to  one 
Head,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  by  mutual  communion  with 
one  ano^er. 

268.  Q.  What  means  of  communion  has  the  Church  on  earth 
with  the  Church  in  heaven  ? 

A.  The  prayer  of  faith  and  lore.  The  faithful  who  belong  to 
the  Church  militant  upon  earth,  in  offering  their  prayers  to 
God,  call  at  the  same  time  to  their  aid  the  saints  who  belong  to 
the  Church  ha  heaven ; and  these,  standing  on  the  highest  steps 
of  approach  to  God,  by  their  pravers  and  intercessions  purity, 
strengthen,  and  offer  before  Ood  the  prayers  of  the  nithfm 
living  upon  earth,  and  by  the  will  of  God  work  graciously  and 
beneficently  upon  them,  either  by  invisible  virtue,  or  by  distinct 
apparitions,  and  in  divers  other  ways.' 


1 A.  Wylie,  Notee  on  Chineee  Literature  London,  1867,  p.  178. 

* B.g.,  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor,  Paetor  Hei,  London,  1904;  O. 
Campbell  Brown,  A Chinese  St.  Franeis,  do.  1912. 

a H.  A.  Giles,  Conjudanism  and  its  Rivals,  London,  1916, 
p.  L 

* Mencius,  vi.  U.  10. 1.  * See  SEE  vL  482t. 


The  Catechism  then  goes  on  to  declare  that  the 
rule  of  the  Church  ^on  earth  to  invoke  in  prayer 
the  saints  of  the  Church  in  heaven  is  CTounaed 
upon  ‘ a holy  tradition,  the  principle  of  which  is  to 
be  seen  also  in  holy  Scripture,*  and  it  appeals  to 
1 Ch  29^,  where  David  cried  out  in  prefer,  * C) 
Lord,  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  ana  of  Israel, 
our  fathers,*  ‘exactly,*  we  are  told,  ‘as  now  the 
Orthodox  Church  caDs  upon  Christ  our  true  God, 
^ the  prayers  of  His  most  pure  Mother  and  idl 
Mis  saints.^  Scripture  is  further  appealed  to  as 
supplymg  warrant  for  the  mediatory  prayer  of  the 
saints  in  heaven  (Rev  8”-),  for  the  fact  of  beneficent 
apparitions  of  saints  from  heaven  (Mt  and 

for  the  belief  that  the  saints  after  their  departure 
work  miracles  through  certain  earthly  means  (2  K 
18*^  and  Ac  19”).  Moreover,  all  these  points  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition  are  illustrated  and  enforced 
by  testimonies  cited  from  the  great  Greek  Bathers. 

Not  less  clearly  defined  is  the  belief  of  the  Homan 
Church  formulated  in  a decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  and  summarized  in  these  words  of  the  Creed 
of  Pope  Pius  rv. : 

* In  like  manner  I hold  that  the  saints  reigning  with  God  are 
to  be  venerated  and  Invoked,  and  that  they  offer  prayers  to  God 
for  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  venerated.’ 

Although  no  anathemas  are  attached  to  the  canon 
drafted  by  the  Council  itself,  the  Fathers  declared 
that  those  who  deny  the  lawfulness  of  invoking 
the  saints  ‘ hold  an  impious  opinion*  {impie  sentire) ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  affirmative  portion  of  the 
canon  is  couched  in  studiously  moderate  language  : 

* The  saints  reigning  with  Christ  offer  tbelr  prayers  to  God  on 
behalf  of  men,  moreover  it  is  good  and  useful  to  invoke  them  as 
suppliants  and  to  have  recourse  to  their  prayers,  support,  and 
help,  in  order  to  obtain  benefits  from  Oiod  through  His  Son, 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  is  our  only  Redeemer  and  Saviour.’  ^ 
The  Council  also  goes  on  to  say : 

* The  holy  bodies  of  holy  martyrs,  and  of  others  now  living 
with  Christ — which  bodies  were  the  living  members  of  Christ 
and  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (I  Co  Sifi).  and  which  are  by 
Him  to  be  raised  onto  eternal  life,  and  to  be  glorified— are  to 
be  venerated  by  the  faithful,  throiigh  whi<m  bodies  many 
benefits  are  bestowed  by  God  on  men.*  • 

Finally,  we  have  this  very  careful  statement  of  the 
Catholic  teaching  with  reference  to  the  use  of 
images : 

* Moreover,  that  the  images  of  Christ,  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of 
God.  and  of  the  other  saints,  are  to  be  had  and  retained  par- 
ticularly In  churches,  and  that  due  honour  and  veneration  are 
to  be  given  them ; not  that  any  divinity  or  virtue  is  believed  to 
be  in  mem,  on  account  of  which  they  are  to  be  worshipped ; or 
that  anything  is  to  be  asked  of  them ; or  that  tsust  is  to  be 
reposed  in  images,  as  was  of  old  done  by  the  Gentiles,  who 
placed  thsir  hope  In  idols;  but  because  the  honour  which  is 
shown  them  is  referred  to  the  prototypes  which  those  images 
represent ; in  such  wise  that  by  the  images  which  we  kiss,  and 
before  which  we  uncover  the  bead,  and  prostrate  ourselves,  we 
adore  Christ,  and  we  venerate  the  saints,  whose  similitudes 
mey  bear ; as,  by  the  decrees  of  Councils,  and  especially  of  the 
second  Synod  of  Nicsea,  has  been  defined  against  the  opponents 
of  images.'# 

Similar  limitations  are  emphasized  In  the 
authoritative  JSoman  Catechism,  issued  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Tridentine  decrees.  It  is  there 
pointed  out  in  detail  that  there  is  a wide  difference 
oetween  the  prayers  addressed  to  God  and  those 
addressed  to  tne  saints  : 

* We  ask  God  to  grant  blessings,  we  ask  the  saints  to  be  our 
advocates.  To  Goa  we  say:  "Have  mercy  on  us";  to  the 
saints  we  commonly  say:  "Pray  for  us";  and  if  at  times  we 
ask  the  saints  also  to  have  mercy  on  us,  it  is  in  a different  sense. 
We  beg  of  them,  as  thev  are  pitiful,  to  take  oompastfon  on  us 
end  to  interpoes  in  our  behali.'  * 

In  the  22nd  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  the 
Church  of  England,  following  the  example  set  in 
the  Augsburg  Confession  and  other  dogmatic  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Reformers,  condemns 
'the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  Purgatory,  Pardons,  Wor- 
shipping and  Adoration,  as  well  of  Images  as  of  Rellques,  and 
also  invocation  of  Saints'  as  * a fond  thing  vainly  invented,  and 
grounded  upon  no  warranty  of  Scripture,  but  rather  repugnant 
to  Uie  Word  of  God.* 


1 Seas.  XXX.  # lb.  » Ib. 

4 Roman  Catechism,  Eng.  tr.,  Dublin,  1829,  p.  466  f. 
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It  has  been  maintained  by  many,  and  notably  in 
••ecent  years  by  Bishop  John  Wordsworth  of 
Salisbnry,  that  the  * Romish  doctrine’  here  rejected 
was  the  official  teaching  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
formulated  by  the  scholastic  theologians  ^d  the 
Council  of  Trent.  The  admission,  indeed,  is  made 
that  the  decree  of  the  Council  quoted  above  was 
passed  only  in  Dec.  1563,  some  months  after  the 
Article  in  question  had  been  accepted  by  both 
Houses  of  Convocation  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Wordsworth^  contended,  there  are  references  both 
to  purgatory  and  to  the  veneration  of  saints  in  the 
decree  of  the  22nd  Session,  passed  on  17th  Sept. 
1562.  In  reply  to  this,  Harwell  Stone*  and  others 
have  urged  with  reason  that  in  the  earlier  Triden- 
tine canon  there  is  no  proper  reference  to  the 
invocation  of  saints  or  to  relics,  images,  and 
pardons.  Hence  they  consider  themselves  still 
free  to  hold  that  by  the  * Romish  doctrine  ’ referred 
to  was  meant,  not  the  official  teaching  of  Roman 
authority,  but  the  extrava^nces  of  an  extreme 
section.  Further,  some  evidence  has  been  quoted 
to  show  that  the  phrase  * invocation  of  saints*  wm 
used  to  denote  addresses  to  the  saints  similar  in 
wording  to  the  adoration  which  we  render  to  God, 
and  * formal  and  absolute  prayers  tendered  to 
saints,  as  distinguished  from  requests  for  the 
prayers  of  the  saints.*  According  to  this  view, 
the  Articles,  both  in  connexion  with  the  veneration 
of  saints  and  in  dealing  with  sundry  other  contro- 
verted points,  were  d^berately  framed  with  a 
purpose  of  comprehension  rather  than  exclusion. 
Consequently  the  Church  of  England,  it  is  main- 
tained, only  condemned  the  extreme  practices  and 
ways  of  thought  in  which  the  saints,  being  called 
r^n  to  grant  favours  which  are  in  the  power  of 
Grod  alone,  hs^i  been  given  a prominence  in  devotion 
which  was  derogatory  to  the  divine  honour.  Thus 
the  question  was  left  open  whether  the  clei^ 
might  express  approval  or  the  practice  of  invoking 
the  saints  in  the  limited  sense  of  seeking  from  them 
the  help  of  their  prayers.*  Undoubtedly  many 
Anglican  theologians  of  the  17th  cent,  seemed  to 
adopt  this  view,  and  the  extreme  iconoclasm  of 
men  like  Hooper  and  Latimer  soon  gave  place  to 
the  academic  speculations  of  the  Caroline  divines. 
Bishop  W.  Forbes  of  Edinburgh,  whose  CoTisidera- 
tionos  modestcB  . . . . . . invoeatione  sanctorum 

was  published  posthumously  in  1658,  approximated 
closely  to  the  Roman  and  Orthodox  position.  In 
one  cnapter*  he  defends  the  proposition  that  the 
simple  invoking  of  or  appealing  to  the  angels  and 
saints  to  pray  to  God  with  us  and  for  us  is  not  to 
be  reprobated  as  either  useless  or  unlawful.  Still 
even  the  most  advanced  of  the  High  Church  party 
in  En^and  were  hardly  prepared  to  go  as  far  as 
this.  jLq  1716  proposals  were  made  by  the  non- 
juring  bishops,  who  called  themselves  * the  Catholic 
Remnant  of  the  British  Churches,*  for  a concordat 
with  the  Orthodox  Eastern  Churches.  Among 
matters  recognized  as  * the  five  Points  of  present 
Disagreement  * we  find  the  two  following  heads : 

*Thoa|ph  they  [the  Remnant]  call  the  Mother  of  oor  Lord 
Blessed,  and  manlfy  the  Grace  of  God  which  so  highly  exalted 
her,  they  were  afraid  of  ^ving  the  glory  of  God  to  a creature, 
or  to  run  to  any  extreme  by  unduly  blessing  or  magnifying  her. 

As  to  angels  and  saints,  they  were  l^ous  of  detracting  In  the 
least  from  the  Mediation  of  Jesus  Ohrist,  and  therefore  could 
not  use  a direct  Invocation  to  any  of  them,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
herself  not  excepted.' 

The  four  Orient^  patriarchs,  in  reply,  appeal  to 
the  distinction  which  had  been  recognized  even  in 
the  West  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  onwards, 
and  which  both  the  Roman  ana  the  Orthodox 
Church  still  emphasize. 

1 Th»  Invocation  of  Saints  and  (As  Ttoenty-seeond  Artiels, 
London,  1908,  and  in  TAs  Guardian,  2eth  May,  2nd  June,  21st 
July,  1909. 

> 27ks  Invocation  of  Saints*,  p.  89(1. 

* Stone,  p.  49.  « Pt.  it  oh.  8. 


•The  Greeks,’  say  the  patriarchs,  'know  how  to  make  a dis- 
tinction in  worship,  and  they  give  that  of  Latria  to  God  only, 
and  that  of  Dulla  to  the  holy  Apostles,  martyrs  and  righteous 
and  godly  Fathers,  honouring  them  as  faithful  servants  and 
true  friends  of  God.  They  worship  our  Lady,  the  Virgin 
Mother  of  God  with  Hyperdulla.  not  as  God,  but  as  the  Stor^KOi 
and  Mother  of  God  ; not  with  Latria— God  forbid,  that  would 
be  blasphemy ; God  alone  they  worship  with  Latria— but  they 
make  her  their  intercessor  with  Him  for  post- baptismal  sin,  and 
hope  through  her  to  receive  remission  from  Him.' 

The  patriarchs  then  go  on  to  make  it  clear  that, 
upon  this  head  and  in  the  matter  of  the  invocation 
ox  saints,  their  position  is  unalterable.  ^ Indeed 
the  tone  of  their  reply  to  the  English  bishops  is 
not  conciliatory : 

• Set  yourselves  free  from  the  heavy  bondage  and  the  captiv- 
ity of  prejudioe,  and  submit  yourselves  to  those  true  doctrines 
wnich  have  been  received  from  the  beginning  and  the  traditions 
of  the  holy  fathers  and  are  not  opposed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.’  < 

Of  late  years  among  a certain  school  of  Russian 
theologians  there  has  been  a tendency,  probably 
fostered  by  Anglican  influences,  to  discover  a dis- 
tinction between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman 
point  of  view  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Church 
militant  and  the  Church  triumphant.  * The 
Easterns,*  W.  J.  Birkbeck*  insists,  ‘when  they 
think  of  the  Church,  think  more^  of  it  as  a whole 
than  Is  the  custom  in  the  West.*  They  are 
familiar  with  the  conception  of  St.  John  Chry- 
sostom,* who  speaks  of  the  body  of  Christ  as  * the 
faithful  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  who  are,  have 
been,  and  shall  be.*  Mutual  intercessions  are,  it 
is  said,  at  once  the  expression  and  condition  of 
that  faith  and  love  whicn  constitute  the  organism 
of  the  Church.  Birkbeck  writes  : 

• One  of  the  most  solemn  thoughts  that  I have  met  with  in 
conversing  wi^  Russians  is,  thai  not  only  is  each  one  of  us 
assisted  by  the  prayers  of  the  Blessed  Virnn  and  of  all  saints, 
but  that  the  saints  themselves,  and  even  the  glorious  and  ever- 
blessed  Mother  of  God,  were  assisted  by  the  prayers,  foreknown 
to  God,  of  every  member  of  the  Churon  that  has  lived,  or  ever 
will  live  upon  earth.’  < 

But  this  seems  after  all  to  differ  very  little  from 
the  conception  of  the  communion  of  saints  which 
will  be  found  presented  at  large  in  the  Roman 
Catechism  and  elaborated  in  such  a work  as  that 
of  J.  P.  Kirsch,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gemeinschaft 
der  Heiligen  im  christlichen  Altertum.  On  tne 
other  hand,  a greater  familiarity  with  the  teach- 
ing and  practice  of  the  Eastern  Churches  seems  to 
have  done  something  towards  modifying  the  in- 
transigeance  of  official  Anglicanism  in  this  matter 
of  saint-worship.  During  the  Church  Congress 
held  at  Southampton  in  1913  the  bishop  of  London 
(A.  F.  Winnington  Ingram),  who  not  so  long 
before  had  visited  Russia,  preached  a sermon  on 
the  invocation  of  saints.  After  weighing  the 
arguments  for  and  against  and  rejecting  any  direct 
form  of  invocation,  such  as  * Saint  Andrew,  pray 
for  us,*  etc.,  he  approved  the  practice  of  * con^reca- 
tioUj*  which  has  been  defined  as  praying  to  God  to 
receive  benefit  by  means  of  the  prayers  of  the 
saints. 

•We  recognize,’ he  eaid,  ’the  fellowship  of  the  eainta  in  our 
praise.  . . . Why  should  we  not  have  in  the  new  supplement  to 
the  Prayer-Book  some  form  of  comprecation  which  shall  recog- 
nize more  fully  their  fellowship  in  prayer  t’ 

2.  History. — It  is  admitted  without  dispute  that 
the  veneration  of  saints  had  its  starting-point  in 
the  veneration  of  the  raar^m  who  suffered  death 
for  the  Christian  faith.  The  word  ‘martyr,*  of 
course,  means  witness,  but  already  in  the  NT  we 
have  indications  of  a tendency  to  use  this  term  as 
a label,  even  if  not  yet  exactly  to  limit  it  to  those 
who  sealed  their  testimony  with  their  blood.  * Ye 
ahfidl  be  my  witnesses,’  we  read  in  Ac  1*  (cf. 

1 See  A.  H.  Hore,  Eighteen  Centuries  of  the  Orthodox  Greek 
Church,  London,  1809,  pp.  607-606,  who  summarizee  the  docu- 
ments published  by  O.  WilUains  in  his  Orthodox  Church  of  the 
East  in  the  ISth  Century. 

® A.  Riley,  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  p.  287. 

• In  Epist.  ad  Ephss.  horn.  x.  1 (PG  Ixil.  76). 

4 Riley,  Birkbeck  and  the  Russian  Church,  pp.  237,  345. 
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Lk  21“,  Jn  15®^,  Mt  10'®)  and  in  Rev  17®  ‘I  saw 
the  woman  dmnken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints, 
and  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  (RVm  witnesses) 
of  Jesus.*  The  same  document,  for  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer,  no  later  date  can  be 
SLSsigned  than  A.D.  96,  describes  * underneath  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  had  been  slain  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  {jxaprvpLay) 
which  they  held.  . . . And  there  was  given  them 
to  each  one  a white  robe,*  etc.  (Rev  6®-  ").  Simi- 
larly *I  saw  thrones  . . . and  the  souls  of  them 
that  had  been  beheaded  for  the  testimony  of  Jesus  * 
(Rev  20*).  We  do  not  wish  to  pronounce  too 
positively,  but  this  looks  very  like  a beginning  of 
cultus,  and  the  evidence  becomes  unmistakable  in 
the  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp  in 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century.  The  pagans  and 
Jews  of  Smyrna  wished  the  saint’s  body  to  be 
reduced  to  aahes,  ‘lest  they  [the  Christians]  should 
abandon  the  crucified  one  and  begin  to  worship 
this  man.*  The  Christians  of  Smyrna  indi^antly 
repudiate  the  insinuation  that  they  could  ever 
renounce  * the  Christ  who  suffered  for  the  salvation 
of  the  whole  world,*  and  they  continue  : 

* For  Him,  being  the  Son  of  Ood,  we  adore,  bat  the  martyre, 
as  disciples  and  imitators  of  the  Lord,  we  cherish  as  they 
deserve  (or  their  matchless  affection  towards  their  King  and 
teacher.  . . . And  so  we  afterwards  took  up  his  bones,  which 
are  more  valuable  than  precious  stones  and  finer  than  refined 
gold,  and  laid  them  in  a suitable  place,  where  the  Lord  will 
pennit  os  to  gather  onrselves  together,  as  we  are  able,  in  glad- 
ness and  Joy  and  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  his  martyraom 
(tt}v  toO  fLOfiTvoiov  avrov  ycWdAiov)  for  the  oommemora- 

tion  of  those  who  have  already  fought  in  the  contest  and  for  the 
training  and  preparation  of  tnose  that  shall  do  so  hereafter.'  ^ 

These  passages  are  important  as  bearing  witness 
not  only  to  the  digmty  of  martyrdom  and  to  the 
sense  of  ioy  and  triumph  associated  with  it,  but 
also  to  tne  idea  of  a sacrifice  over  the  martyr’s 
remains,  and  of  an  annual  commemoration  in  his 
honour  to  be  maintained  in  future  years.  This 
‘ birthday,*  the  ycpiffXios  {ijfUpa)  or  natalef  was 
afterwards  to  become  a very  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  calendars  and  martyrologiea  No  doubt 
paganism  among  both  Greeks  and  Romans  had 
long  before  been  familiar  with  the  yearly  com- 
memoration of  the  illustrious  dead ; but,  while  in 
the  case  of  the  emperors  and  other  famous  men  it 
was  literally  their  birthday  that  was  kept  in 
remembrance,  the  Christian  martyr  wa.s  honoured 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  death.  The  dignity  of 
the  martyrs  was  emphasized  in  many  other  ways. 
TertuUian,  Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and 
Cyprian  proclaim  it  in  glowing  language. * Already 
in  the  Pastor  of  Hermas®  the  mart^  are  repre- 
sented as  wearing  crowns ; Hippolytus,*  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria,®  and  Tertullian  ® describe  them  as 
fellow- judges  with  Christ,  seated  beside  Him  on 
thrones.  The  most  laudatory  epithets — e.g,  fiasd- 
ptoi,  csfxvU,  $€los,  benedictiis,  Seatust  etc.  — are 
applied  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  an 
intense  desire  for  martyrdom,  regarded  as  a privi- 
lege and  a trust,  manimsted  by  such  confessors  of 
the  faith  as  the  apostolic  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  the 
nonagenarian  Potninus  of  Lyons,  the  boy  Origen, 
the  scholarly  bishop  Cypnan,  the  inothers  of 
young  children  like  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  the 
tender  maiden  Blandina,  with  many  others  of 
whom  authentic  records  are  preseryeiL  Fr^uently 
the  idea  is  made  prominent  that  it  is  Christ  Him- 
self who  is  present  and  who  suffers  in  the  person 
of  the  martyr.®  As  a natural  consequence,  the 
greatest  veneration  was  shown  to  the  martyrs  by 

I LsUer  qf 

>See,  e,g. 

Otmsinteha,] 

» 8, 6.  ^ 

* Jn  I>an.  ii.  87,  ed.  Q.  N.  Bonwetsoh  and  H.  Aohelis,  L 112. 

0 Ap.  Eusebius,  EB  vl  xliL 

® D»  Resurr.  oamia,  iS,  and  de  Anima,  65. 

7 Delebaye,  Zm  Ortgin^s  du  euZU  dts  martyrs,  p.  11  ff . 


is  SmymceamM,  zvlL  f. 

the  extracts  jriven  at  len^  In  J.  P.  Kirsch, 
HsUigen,  Eng.  tr.,  pt.  li.  oh.  8,  p.  78 ff. 


the  faithful  during  the  period  of  their  incarcera 
tion,  and,  as  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  in  particu- 
lar allow  us  to  see,  their  standing  in  the  Church 
was  altogether  exceptional — so  much  so  that  their 
mediation  was  accepted  as  decisive  when  it  was 
exercised  in  favour  of  those  who  sought  reconcilia- 
tion after  falling  aw^  from  the  faith.  No  doubt 
there  were  abuses.  The  Novatianist  heresy ' was 
an  indirect  result  of  a too  rigoiistic  view  of  the 
discipline  which  ought  to  be  followed  in  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  it  became  a common- 
place among  the  writers  of  the  3rd  cent,  to  hold 
that  the  givmg  of  one’s  life  for  Christ,  the  baptism 
of  blood,  was  tne  equivalent  of  sacramental  baptism 
in  its  eflect  of  completely  remitting  sin  and  r^der- 
ing  the  sufferer  worthy  of  immediate  admission  to 
the  joys  of  paradise.  The  passages  in  Tertullian, 
Cyprian,  and  other  writers  of  that  age  which  bear 
witness  to  this  belief  are  very  numerous.®  In  the 
contemporaty  Acts  of  the  Scillitan  Martyrs  (A.D. 
180)  Nartzafus  cries  out,  when  sentence  is  mx>- 
nounced,  ‘Hodie  martyres  in  caeHs  sumus.  Deo 
gratias.*  Further,  the  martyr’s  lot  while  he  re- 
mained alive  was  in  every  way  a privileged  one. 
A reflected  lustre  shone  upon  his  family  and  even 
upon  the  town  in  which  he  resided,®  and  he  him- 
self, while  awaiting  in  prison  the  hour  of  the 
supreme  sacrifice,  was  an  object  of  solicitude  and 
veneration  to  all  his  fellow-Christisms.  The  long 
passage  which  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
Dook  of  the  Apostolical  ConstittUioru  probably 
reflects  a much  older  tradition,  and  it  is  in  any 
case  very  striking : 

' If  any  Ohristian,  on  account  of  the  name  of  Ohrieti  and  love 
and  faiw  to-wturda  God,  be  condemned  by  the  ungodly  to  the 
games,  to  the  beasts,  or  to  the  mines,  do  ye  not  overlook  him ; 
but  send  to  him  from  your  labour  and  your  very  sweat  tor  his 
sustenance,  and  (or  a bribe  to  the  soldiers,  that  he  may  be 
eased  and  taken  care  of  . . . (or  be  that  is  condemned  (or  the 
name  of  the  Lord  God  is  an  holy  martyr,  a brother  of  the  Lord, 
the  son  of  the  Most  High,  a reoeptaole  of  the  Holy  Spirit  . . . 
by  being  vouchsafed  the  inoorruptible  crown,  and  the  testimony 
of  Ohrisifa  sufferings  and  the  fellowship  of  His  blood,  to  be 
made  conformable  m the  death  of  Christ  for  the  adoption  of 
ohUdren.' 

Lucian  in  his  de  Morte  Peregrini  satirizes  the 
attentions  lavished  upon  those  who  suffered  for 
the  Christian  faith.  Moreover,  the  confessors 
who.  after  bearing  testimony  in  bonds,  escaped 
the  nnal  ordeal  were  regardea  as  the  tlite  of  the 
faithful,  and  their  steadfastness  in  the  hour  of 
trial  became  a sort  of  title  to  the  episcopal  office.* 
In  the  primitive  Church  Order,  which  Schermann 
has  conveniently  labelled  ET  {ecdesiastica  trc^itw), 
and  which  he  would  trace  back  to  the  inspiration 
of  St.  Clement  of  Rome,  the  martyr  (i.e.  one  who 
has  suffered  torment  for  the  name  of  Christ)  is 
described  as  already  posses^g  the  dignity  of  the 
priesthood  without  ordination.  Hands  are  to  be 
laid  upon  him  only  when  he  is  to  be  promoted  to  the 
episcopate.®  Despite  the  attitude  of  veneration  to 
which  these  facts  bear  witness,  we  have  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  any  general  practice  of  cultus 
before  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century.  The  origins  of 
this  cultus  are  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the  funeral 
rites  which  the  Christians,  in  accordance  with  the 
customs  of  the  pagan  society  in  which  they  lived, 
paid  to  their  honoured  dead.  Even  in  the  case  of 
those  who  had  suffered  capital  punishment,  Roman 
practice  usually  conceded  to  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  the  hree  disposal  of  their  remains.  For 
the  most  part,  therefore,  the  martyrs,  like  their 
fellow-believers,  were  buried  with  such  observ- 
ances as  everyday  usage  prescribed,  so  far  at  «my 
rate  as  these  rites  involved  no  direct  recognition 
1 See  art.  NovATiAinsm 

8 See  H.  Aohelis,  Das  ChrisUnttun  in  dsn  srstsn  drei  Jahr- 
hundertsn,  Leij^g,  1912,  iL  840,  489. 
s See  Delel^e,  pp.  18-28. 

4 See  Eus.  SB  m.  zz.  0,  vi.  viiL  7,  eto. 

® See  T.  Schermann,  Bin  WsihsrUudU,  Munich,  lOlA  p.  81, 
and  Die  allgsmeins  Kxrchsncrdnung,  Paderbom,  1914-10,  p.  61 
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of  ijolytheism  or  pagan  superstition.  For  tbs 
lacrifices  to  the  goas  was  sabstituted  the  Euchar- 
istic oblation  ; the  banquete  offered  to  the  dead  at 
the  tomb  were  replaced  by  the  Christian  love- 
feast,^  and  the  same  intervals  between  the  celebra- 
tions were  observed — 3rd  day,  9th  day,  80th  day 
(which  in  later  centuries  became  the  'month’s 
mind'),  and  anniversary.  It  was  no  doubt  from 
these  elements  that  the  cultus  of  the  Christian 
martyr  took  its  point  of  departure.  All  are  agreed 
that,  where  the  existence  of  a senalchral  chamfer 
or  mausoleum  rendered  it  possible,  the  Eucharist 
was  celebrated  at  the  grave  side,  and  at  this  not 
merely  the  family  but  the  whole  Christian  com- 
munity seems  to  nave  assisted.  There  has,  how- 
ever, oeen  some  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  manner  in  which  these  rites  were  earned  out. 
F.  Wieland,*  in  opposition  to  the  traditional  view, 
holds  that  ‘ the  breaking  of  bread ' was  not  origin- 
ally conceived  of  as  a sacrifice  in  any  proper  sense, 
ana  that  even  in  the  case  of  martyrs  the  tomb 
itself,  in  the  pre-Constantinian  period,  was  not 
treated  as  an  altar.  But  the  question  is  mainly 
one  of  the  date  of  the  development  of  this  saci  in- 
cial  conception.  It  certainly  did  establish  itself 
before  long,  as  J.  Wilpert*  and  others  have  shown. 
During  the  ages  of  persecution  the  faithful, 
anxious  to  live  as  inconspicuously  as  possible 
among  their  fellow- citizens,  very  probably  empha- 
sized unduly  the  feature  of  the  funeral  banquet, 
which  was  common  to  all,  pagans  and  Christians 
alike.  In  the  case  of  the  pagans  these  banquets 
(cenas)  were  meals  offered  to  the  manes  of  the 
departed ; for  the  Christian  community  they  were 
love-feasts  which,  on  the  one  hema,  provided 
charitably  for  the  needs  of  the  poor,  and,  on  the 
other,  veiled  the  true  nature  of  the  Eucharistic 
oblation,  celebrated  as  a memorial  of  the  Laat 
Supper.  In  time  the  love-feasts  led  to  abuses  and 
were  to  a large  extent  suppressed,  but  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  liturgy  stm  brought  these  little 
assemblies  of  the  faithful  together  beside  the 
graves  of  the  honoured  dead.  It  was  inevitable 
that  this  solemn  rite,  though  offered  in  the  same 
forms  at  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  and  at  that  of  the 
ordinary  Christian,  should  in  the  former  case  soon 
assume  a different  colour  in  the  eyes  of  the  wor- 
shippers. Though  the  liturgy  from  the  earliest 
times,  as  still  in  the  East  to-day,  offered  the  sacri- 
fice to  God  for  (Mp)  the  holy  apostles  and  the 
martyrs,  as  well  as  for  all  the  faithful  who  have 
fallen  a^eep,  the  note  of  triumph  soon  came  to 
prevail,  whenever  the  Church  pmd  honour  to  her 
champions. 

Th«  Oratio  Con$tantini  tells  us  how  * the  msrtyr't  death  is 
followed  by  hymns  and  pealins  and  songrs  of  praise  to  the  all. 
seeing  Qod.  and  a saorilloe  is  offered  in  memory  of  such  men,  a 
blamelees,  Innoouoas  sacrifloe.*  * 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  in  the  middle  of  the  4th 
cent,  draws  a clear  distinction  between  the  com- 
memoration in  the  liturgy  of  ' patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles  and  martyrs,  that  by  their  prayers  and 
mediation  God  may  receive  our  petitions,^  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  appeal  made  in  behalf  of  ' the 
holy  fathers  and  bishops  and  all  those  who  have 
fal^n  asleep,'  whose  souls,  says  Cyril,  we  are 
assured  will  be  benefited  by  the  offering  of  this 
most  holy  sacrifice.®  Half  a century  later  we  find 
both  Chrysostom®  and  Augustine  explaining  the 
commemoration  of  the  martyrs  in  the  liturgy  in 
much  the  same  sense.  Their  names  are  recited, 
says  the  latter,  but  they  are  not  prayed  for  ; ’ and 
in  another  place  he  urges  that,  when  the  saoixfice  of 


the  altar  and  alms  are  offered  for  all  Christiaus 
departed,  * it  is  a sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
perfect  and  a propitiation  for  those  whose  virtue 
IS  incomplete.’  ^ At  this  date,  the  close  of  the  4th 
cent.,  we  find  all  the  great  orators  of  the  Churcb 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  preaching  pane- 
gyrics of  the  holy  martyrs  before  vast  audiences 
assembled  to  pay  respect  to  these  champions  of  the 
faith  on  their  festivals,  and  at  such  reunions  the 
celebration  of  the  liturgy  foinned  the  central 
feature.  It  is  true  that,  as  St.  Augustine  and 
others  expressly  pointed  out,  the  sacrifice  was 
offered  to  God,  and  in  no  sense  to  the  saint  himself, 
but  it  was  none  the  less  a supreme  recognition  of 
the  martyr's  dignity  and  formed  the  germ  from 
which  the  whole  calendar  of  saints' days  ultimately 
developed. 

It  is  at  this  period  also  that  we  find  the  practice 
of  the  invocation  of  saints  firmly  established  in 
every  part  of  the  Church.  Prayers  and  appeals  to 
the  dead,  as  many  inscriptions  on  pagtui  tomb- 
stones prove,  were  by  no  means  unfamiliar  to  the 
heathen  of  Greece  and  Home.  But,  as  P,  Dfirfler  ® 
has  recently  pointed  out,  we  find  running  through 
all  these  appeals  a certain  element  of  fear.  The 
manes  of  the  dead  were  asked  to  spare.  They 
were  conceived  of  as  reseating  neglect  and  as 
rewarding  dutiful  service.  ‘O  manes  parcite,  ni 
parcetis,  credits  mi,  nemo  ref  ere  t solemnia  vobis ' 
may  be  taken  as  a more  or  less  typical  example 
of  the  tone  commonly  prevalent.  In  Christian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the  early  centuries  we 
also  often  find  an  appeal  to  the  dead — even  to  those 
who  were  not  martyrs — but  the  spirit  is  notably 
different.  What  the  survivors  ask  of  their  dead 
is  remembrance  and  sometimes  prayer  — s.^., 

' Marine  im  et  mentem  . . . nos  . . . habeto ' or 
‘Pete  pro  parentes  tuos.**  Naturally  enough, 
such  an  attitude  towards  the  dead  must  nave  paved 
the  way  for  the  more  formal  invocation  of  those 
who  hau  laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ.  Once 
it  was  generally  admitted,  as  even  pagans  like 
iEschylus  ® and  Plato  ® seemed  ready  to  admit,  that 
those  who  had  passed  into  the  next  world  might 
have  knowledge  of  human  needs  and  desires,  it  was 
inevitable  that  Christians  who  already  made  a 
practice  of  commending  themselves  to  the  prayers 
of  the  martyrs  in  prison  should  renew  their  appeal 
when  the  martyrs’  triumph  was  completed  by 
death.  Hence,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippolytus 
and  Origen  we  find  unmistakable  traces  oi  a '^lief 
in  the  power  of  the  holy  dead  to  intercede  for  those 
on  earth.®  The  rude  inscriptions  and  graffiti  in 
the  Catacombs,  which,  however,  it  is  uniortan- 
ately  very  hard  to  date,  may  be  appealed  to  as 
supplying  similar  evidence  from  the  3rd  cent,  on- 
wards— e.g.,  ' Domina  Bassilla  commandamus  tibi 
Crescentinus  et  Micina  filia  nostra  Crescen  . . . 
que  vixit  men.  x et  dies  . . (the  title  * Domina  ' 
given  to  the  martyr  is  an  indication  of  early  date) ; 

' Sancte  Laurenti  suscepta  habeto  animram  eius]  ’ ; 
'Salba  me  Domne  Crescentione  meam  luce.’’  As 
appears  in  many  of  these  ungrammatical  memorials, 
it  is  the  martyr's  protection  that  is  asked,  and 
often  for  quite  young  children.  Hence  it  seems 
probable  ^at  the  prevalent  atmosphere  of  pagan- 
ism exercised  some  vague  influence  upon  Christian 
feeling,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  ruder  populace. 
The  strongly  marked  desire  to  be  buried  near  the 
martyrs  is  no  doubt  to  be  attributed  to  a similar 
hope  of  protection.  It  was  a matter  not  so  much 
of  logic  as  of  a deep  and  primitive  instinct — the 


1 S«e  art.  Aoavs. 

s Mm»a  und  Cor\f«s»io^  Honich,  190fl.  Altar  und  AUartrrabe, 
Leipzig,  1S12.  ' 

* Frdetio  Panic,  Freiburg  L B.,  1896. 

A OL  Delehaye,  p.  60.  0 Cat.  MvH.  yyui  p. 

S In  Aota  ApottTxzL  4 (PO  lx.  170). 

7 cliz.  1 (PL  xxxriiL  868V 


1 Bnchiridiort,  n.  110 ; PL  xL  288. 

* Artfange  drr  Htdligenverthrung^  Munich,  1913. 
» See  many  example*  in  O.  Maruoow,  ChriMixan.  Ev 


, ^ Maruoom,  ( 

Eng.  tr.,  Cambridge,  1912,  pp.  161-1S6. 

" 178, 


Epigraphy 


* Choeph.  120-141,  476-A78:  • ^Tympoc.  23. 

® See  examplea  in  Delehaye,  p.  181 1. 

7 Mamochi,  noe.  126, 124,  478.  etc. 
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same  which  in  pagan  times  had  led  to  the  de- 
velopment of  hero- worship.  1 Even  for  Chriatiane 
the  passage  to  another  wond  was  fearsome.  It  was 
felt  that  help  might  be  looked  for  from  those  who 
had  made  the  journey  in  triumph  and  whose  ac- 
ceptance with  God  was  assured.  Burial  in  prox- 
imity to  the  martyrs  was  itself  a form  of  com- 
mendation, a tacit  request  for  their  intercession. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  direct  invocation  of  the 
holy  dead  had  become  by  the  latter  half  of  the  4th 
cent,  a received  practice  among  Christians  in  both 
East  and  West.  St.  Basil  (t  379),  St.  Gregory  of 
SHzianzus  (1*390),  St.  Ambrose  (t397),  not  to 
awi&k  of  St.  Chrysostom,  St.  Jerome,  and  St. 
Augustine,  all  furnish  evidence  which  shows  that 
in  their  time  the  practice  of  praying  to  the 
martyrs  was  already  firmly  established.  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  e.^.,  not  only  tells  the  story 
of  a girl  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  called  upon  the 
Blessed  Virgin  for  aid,  but  himself  in  his  sermon 
on  St.  Cyprian  unequivocally  invokes  the  martyr.’ 
St.  Ambrose  writes : 

' ^lortyres  obaecrandi  . . . pouxintpropeooatiB  roeare  nostris, 
qoi  proprlo  sanguine,  etiam  n qxia  habuerunt  peccata,  laverunt 
. . . non  erubescamus  eoe  Interceasorea  nostrae  Inflrmltatis 


adhibere,’  etc.* 

In  St.  John  Chrysostom  evidence  of  what  may 
be  called  active  devotion  to  the  msui^yrs  meets  us 
at  every  turn.*  But  perhaps  no  better  illustration 
can  be  found  of  the  attitude  of  the  devout  laity 
than  an  incident  from  the  newly  recovered  Zife  of 
St.  Melania  the  Younger.  Living  in  Home  in  the 
year  403,  she,  owing  to  her  self-imposed  vigils  on 
the  eve  of  the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence,  gave  birth 
prematurely  to  a child  and  her  life  was  in  imminent 
danger.  Tnereupon  her  husband,  rushing  off  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Lawrence  ('festinus  nerrexit  ad 
S.  martyrem’),  prostrated  himself  before  the 
tomb  beneath  the  altar  and  with  tears  and  lamen- 
tations begged  Gk>d  to  spare  the  mother  {4p6a  irpbs 
Ki^piop  rtpl  T7JS  a&rijs).  Both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  redactions  of  the  Life  clearly  show  that, 
though  the  martyr’s  intercession  was  invoked,  it 
was  to  God,  the  master  of  life  and  death,  that  the 
ultimate  appeal  was  directed.  Similarly  Melania, 
just  before  her  death  at  Jerusalem  in  438,  asked  to 
be  carried  to  the  shrine  of  the  martyrs.  Then  she 
called  upon  them  as  * athletes  of  the  Lord*  and 
asked  them  to  have  pity  upon  her,  their  unwor^y 
servant,  who  had  uways  venerated  their  relics, 
adding : 

* O ye,  who  have  always  free  epeech  with  Ood  that  lores  man- 
kind, be  my  interoeesors  (vpca^n^r*)  with  Him  that  He  may 
reoeive  my  soul  in  peace.'  ^ 

It  is  just  this  Trapprjcla,  attributed  to  the  martyrs, 
that  is  put  forward  again  and  again  in  patristic 
writers  as  the  motive  tor  having  recourse  to  their 
he^.* 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  causes  which  contributed 
most  powerfully  to  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
veneration  of  martyrs  was  the  multiplication  of 
shrines  and  saints*  days,  due  to  the  Oriental  practice 
of  translating  and  dividing  relics.  It  was  beside 
the  tomb  of  the  martyr  and  upon  his  dies  natalis, 
or  anniversary,  that  his  aid  was  primarily  invoked. 
In  the  West  the  old  Homan  idea  of  the  sacredness 
and  inviolability  of  the  tomb  persisted  for  many 
hundred  years.  Even  Gregory  the  Great,  upon 
whom  Hamack  lays  the  blame  of  * systematizing 
that  resort  to  saints  and  relics  which  had  already 
existed  for  a long  time,’  still  firmly  refused  at  the 
end  of  the  6th  cent,  to  allow  the  resting-pls^es  of 
the  great  Christian  heroes  of  Home  to  1m  in  any 
way  disturbed.  In  a famous  letter  addressed  to 

1 Of.  BRS  vi.  662  fl.  * Orat.  xxiv.  U (P<?  xxxv.  1181>. 

» D#  Viduis,  9 iPL  xvi.  261). 

4 See,  e.p.,  aire^,  Otmeiruehafttjpt.  iU.  ch.  4,  Eng.  tr.,p.216fl. 

s See  M.  BampoUe,  S.  Melania  Uiunioret  Home,  1906,  pp.  6, 
81.  ... 

B See,  for  a summary  of  some  of  this  evidenoo,  8tone>,  pp. 
S-88,  and  Eirsch,  pt.  iii.  ch.  4.  Eng.  tr.,  p.  212  ff 


the  empress  Constantina,  he  point-blank  refused 
her  request  to  allow  tbe  head  of  St.  Paul  or  some 
other  portion  of  his  body  to  be  transported  to  Con- 
stantinople.^ It  was  not,  he  declar^,  the  Homan 
custom  to  allow  any  but  representative  relics,  the 
brandea  or  sanctuariay  i.e,  cloths  which  had  been 
lowered  into  the  tombs,  to  be  given  to  applicants, 
however  illustrious.  Nearly  a century  earlier,  in 
519,  the  legates  of  Pope  Hormisdas  had  maintained 
the  same  attitude  in  regard  to  a request  of  the 
emperor  Justinian.  The  Oriental  custom,  how- 
ever, was  different,  and  the  Greeks  were  not  con- 
tent with  the  legal  fiction  of  brandea.  Thus,  as 
early  as  351-354  we  have  definite  record  of  the 
translation  to  Daphne,  a suburb  of  Antioch,  of  the 
body  of  the  martyr  St.  Babylas,  and  this  was 
followed  by  many  other  translations.  Still  more 
fraught  with  the  possibilities  of  future  abuse  were 
the  dismemberment  of  the  bodies  of  martyrs  and 
the  divisio..  A objects  connected  with  them.  This 
aspect  of  the  question  of  relics  {g.v. ) is  only  touched 
upon  here  to  explain  the  multiplication  of  centres 
of  cultus  and  alro  the  multiplication  of  feasts,  for 
the  translation  commonly  entailed  the  observance 
of  a perpetual  anniverssiry.  The  miraculous 
effects  attributed  to  these  relics,  wonders  which 
were  attested  by  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  St. 
Augustine,  and  ^ the  great  Christian  teachers  of 
that  age,’  must  undoubtedly  have  accounted  for 
much  in  the  abnormally  rapid  development  of  the 
cultus  of  the  martyrs. 

So  far  we  have  taken  no  account  of  any  saints 
but  those  who  within  the  knowledge  of  all  men 
had  given  their  lives  for  the  faith.  As  early,  how- 
ever, as  the  time  of  St.  Cyprian  we  find  m that 
writOT  constant  references  to  a class  of  coTfessores, 
and,  though  Lucius  has  asserted  that  Cyprian’s 
use  of  the  term  is  loose  and  confused,  nis  con- 
sistency has  of  late  been  successfully  vindicated. 
J.  Ernst*  shows  that  in  Cyprian’s  idea  the 
martyrs  par  excellence  are  those  who  have  actually 
laid  down  their  lives  for  Christ,  but  that  he  also 
extends  this  term  to  all  who  have  suffered  grievous 
torment  for  the  faith.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
confessor  is  one  who  has  borne  testimony  to  his 
belief  at  some  cost  to  himself — e.g.^  by  inmrison- 
ment  or  exile.  All  martyrs  are  therefore  of 
necessity  confessors  ; but,  where  the  terms  are  con- 
trasted, the  confessor,  as  opposed  to  the  martyr, 
is  one  who  has  not  been  put  to  the  test  of  grievous 
bodily  torment.  StUl  Cyprian’s  language  clearly 
suggests  that,  while  the  martyr’s  dignity  is  pre 
en^ent,  the  confessor  in  many  cases  is  worthy  to 
stand  beside  him  and  must  also  be  highly  honoured. 

* A man  has  suffered,*  he  urges  rather  rhetorically, 
*all  that  he  was  willing  to  suffer.’*  This  was  m 
substance  the  principle  m virtue  of  which  a second 
category  of  samts  gradually  came  to  be  recospized. 
In  point  of  historical  development,  however,  toe  pro- 
cess was  greatly  assisted  by  tbe  practice  of  acooraing 
a special  commemoration  in  the  liturgy  to  deceaseu 
bisnops  and  of  keeping  locally  a formal  record  of 
their  anniversaries,  w^il  of  Jerusalem  (e.  349),  as 
pointed  out  above,  inaicates  the  classes  of  those 
no  longer  living  for  whom  prayer  is  made  in  the 
liturgy.  The  first  consists  of  * patriarchs,  prophets, 
apostles,  msurtyrs* — and  it  is  worth  no^g  that 
St.  Hilary*  names  just  these  four  groups  m the 
same  order ; the  second  class  is  that  of  the  * holy 
fathers  and  bishops  who  have  fallen  asleep  before.’ 
Now  this  distinction  is  in  noteworthy  accord  with 

1 See  Regesia,  iv.  80,  ed.  Ewald,  MQH  L [1881]  264  f. 

fi  See  Delehaye,  pp.  189-167. 

< In  BxstorUches  Jahrlmoh^  xxxir.  [1018]  828-868 ; and  of., 
still  more  recently,  R.  Beitzenstein,  Die  Bezeiehnung  MSrtjfrer 
iOON,  Phil.-Hist.  KlMse,  1916,  p.  417  ff.). 

* se  tormentla  et  morti  eub  ooulSa  Dei  obtulit,  peasus  est 
qnidquid  peti  voluit,  non  enlm  ipee  tormentis  sed  torments  tps' 
aefuerunt*  (Ep.  xlL,  ed.  Hartel,  p.  608). 

A TractatVLS  in  Pt.  148,  ed.  Zinirerle.  p.  B*)! 
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the  data  supplied  by  the  famous  Chronography  of 
Philocalos^  (A.D.  364).  In  this  are  preserved  two 
separate  documents  of  the  Roman  Church,  one 
originally  drafted  in  332,  which,  under  the  heading 
‘ Depositio  episcoporum,*  famishes  a record  of  the 
anniversaries  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  with  their 
names  and  places  of  interment,  the  other,  a 
separate  list,  ne^ed  ‘ Depositio  martyrum,*  giving 
simpar  information  regarding  the  ]l^man  maityra 
Be  it  not^  in  passing  that  even  in  364  this  Roman 
‘ Depositio  martyrum  * had  been  augmented  by  two 
African  anniversaries  (those  of  St.  Cyprian  and  of 
Perpetua  with  Felicitas)  and  also  by  another  entry 
described  as  ‘ natale  Petri  de  cathedra,*  now  known 
as  the  Feast  of  St.  Peteris  Chair.  In  these  two 
short  liste,  thus  gradually  amplified  and  eventually 
blended  into  one,  we  may  recognize  the  first  rude 
o a times  of  the  elaborate  calendaria  and  martyr- 
ologia  which  came  to  play  so  prominent  a part  in 
the  hagiographical  developments  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Other  important  Churches  besides  that  of 
Rome  kept  similar  lists  of  the  anniversaries  of  their 
martyrs  and  of  their  bishops.  In  the  4th  and  even 
in  the  6th  cent,  it  appears  that  on  account  of  the 
exalted  dignitjr  of  me  martyrs  the  two  sets  of 
records  were  still  kept  separate,  and  the  traces  of 
t^  distinction,  as  Delehaye  has  point^  out,*  sur- 
vived to  a later  period  in  the  prayers  of  the  Leonine 
Sacramenta/ry,  But  before  long  the  two  lists,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  fused  into  one  document. 
From  certain  details  in  the  Syriac  martyrologium, 
of  411  it  has  been  inferred  that  this  had  already 
occurr^  at  Antioch  before  that  date.  But  the 
fusion  is  more  oonspicuous  in  the  ancient  calendar 
M Carthage,  compiled  apparently  about  525. 
Here  the  commemorations  or  African  martyrs  and 
of  a number  of  bishops  of  Caurthage  who  were  not 
martyrs  stand  side  by  side,  together  with  other 
entries  not  of  local  origin.  This  process  of  equal- 
izing confessors  and  martyrs  seems  to  have  begun 
soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  to  the  Church. 
It  was  realized  that  holy  ascetics  like  St.  Anthony 
the  hermit,  or  devoted  bishops  like  St.  Meletius 
Antioch,  not  to  speak  of  Chrysostom  and  Ath- 
anasius, sufiered  more  in  a lifetime  of  courage- 
o^  endurance  than  if  they  had  actually  shed 
their  blood  for  Christ.  Further,  a sort  of  middle 
^rm,  was  found  in  the  patriarchs  and  prophets 
of  the  OT,  who,  as  pointed  out  a1>ove,  were 
already  grouped  in  the  liturgy  with  the  apostles 
and  rnutyrs.  The  miracles  attributed  to  some 
preachers  like  Gregory  Thaumaturgus 
(f  274),  and  the  c^t  of  relics,  which,  e.o.,  in  the 
case^  of  the  hermit  Hilarion,  though  he  was  no 
martyr,  led  to  the  translarion  of  his  remains 
almost  immediately  after  his  death,  brought 
about  rapid  developments.  Hence  we  may  fairlv 
consider  such  a panegyric  as  that  of  St.  Gregory 
of  Nyssa  upon  Ephraem  Syrua,  which  was  spSicen 
seemmgW  upon  his  anniversary  and  which  ends 
wim  a direct  mvocation,  to  be  evidence  that  the 
^tus  of  confessors  was  already  established.  StUl 
the  r^gnition  of  a definite  category  of  * saints  * 
in  such  sort  that  the  word  dytot  or  sanctta  was  no 
lonM  a descnptive  epithet  but  the  formal  style  of 
a clMs  of  spwially  venerated  champions  of  the 
faith,  cannot  be  awd  to  have  yet  taken  root.  The 
monograph  of  Delehaye*  discusses  in  detail  the 
development  of  the  word  sancttu  and  shows  that 
even  the  epitaphs  of  Pope  Damasus  (t384)  supply 

significance  whicJ 
finally  attached  to  it.^  It  is  not  until  the  next 
1 m.  Oalwibah  (Ohriatian),  § i.  a p . 

4 xxvlli.  [1M9]  146-200.  ‘ 


century  that  the  use  of  such  a phrase  as  * Sanctus 
Athanasius*  can  be  taken  by  itself  as  any  evidence 
of  cultus. 


When  we  go  on  to  ask  what  elements  entered 
into  that  conception  of  a * saint  * w-hich  gradually 
grew  up  in  the  early  Church  and  has  lasted  until 
our  own  day,  we  have  to  distinguish  between  a 
genuine  claim  to  saintship  and  one  which  is  to 
some  extent  only  ostensible  and  illusory.  The 
genuine  claim  rests  upon  local  cultus  initiated  by 
the  clergy  and  people  who  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  saint’s  martyrdom  or  of  his  heroic  virtue. 
His  name  and  anniversary  were  entered  in  the 
local  martyrologium.  His  feast  was  kept  by  a 
aynaxis,  at  which  a panegyric  was  delivered  and 
the  liturgy  was  celebrated-  His  A eta  were  collected 
and  preserved,  and,  when  possible,  the  tomb  en- 
closing his  remains  was  honoured  by  tlie  erection 
over  it  of  an  altar  and  a church.  There  are  cases 
— e,g.^  that  of  St.  Polyc^p — in  which  we  have 
evidence  of  all  these  thinga  There  are  otlier 
instances  in  which  they  can  be  inferred  with  little 
risk  of  error ; but  at  a later  date,  wlien  the  martyr- 
ologies  were  no  longer  local  and  had  enlarged  their 
8c<me,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  names  were 
added  to  the  roll  of  smnts  without  adequate  investi- 
^tion  and  upon  quite  insufficient  data.  Delehaye 
has  pointed  out  numerous  examples  of  these  * liter- 
ary canonizations,’  as  he  has  called  them.^  An  old- 
world  story  familiar  to  modern  readers  as  that  of 
Faust  was  at  one  time  attached  to  the  name  of  a 
mythical  St.  Cyprian  of  Antioch ; the  gruesome 
tale  of  CEdipus  seems  responsible  for  the  evolution 
of  a St.  Albanus  and  other  imaginary  personages ; 
while  the  well-known  legend  of  Buddha  re-appears 
in  Christian  hagiography  under  the  guise  of  the 
Acta  of  Saints  Barlaam  and  Joasaph.  In  very 
few,  however,  of  the  more  extreme  cases  cam  it  be 
pretended  that  there  was  any  real  cultus  of  the 
supposed  saint.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a 
number  of  instances  in  which  a perfectly  legitimate 
cultus,  contemporaneous  with  the  saint’s  death, 
has  afterwsjrds  become  surcharged  with  all  sorts 
of  legendary  excrescences,  often  preposterous  in 
themselves,  and  quite  inconsistent  with  the  facts 
of  history.  The  stories  recounted  in  tlie  apocryphal 
Acta  of  St.  Thomas,  or  in  those  of  his  fellow- 
apostles,  or  of  Theda,  St.  Paul’s  reputed  convert, 
do  not  constitute  a valid  disproof  of  their  title  to 
veneration.  In  the  caae  of  St.  Procopius,  again, 
who  was  undoubtedly  an  authentic  martyr,  the 
character  of  the  saint  was  in  time  completely 
transformed.  In  reality  Procopius  was  a studious 
^cetic  ; in  legend  he  becomes  a warrior-saint,  the 
hero  of  incredible  adventures.*  A similar  ex- 
travagance pervades  all  the  Lives  of  St.  George 
the  * megalo-martyr,*  although,  according  to  Dde- 
haye,»  we  know  no  more  that  is  authentic  about 
him  than  the  bare  fact  of  his  existence.  The  same 
process,  of  course,  went  on  in  secular  history. 
For  medisBval  readers  the  personality  of  Alexander 
the  Great  or  of  Charlemagne  became  quite  un- 
recognizable owing  to  the  myths  which  by  a sort 
of  ma^etic  attraction  attached  themselves  to  all 
such  famous  names.  Moreover,  even  where  no 
doubt  ^n  be  felt  as  to  the  existence  and  the  holi- 
ness  of  the  person  venerated,  it  is  not  always 
pc^ible  to  explain  how  the  cultus  first  arose. 

chief  developments  were  associated 
the  discovery  of  relics  of  doubtful  authenti- 
city, or  with  the  occurrence  of  cures  believed 
to  be  miraculous.  The  information  given  by 
Augustine  regarding  the  marvels  wrought 
by  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen  at  Uzalum  throws  an 
they^oua  forms  of  literary  oanoniza- 
fAs  5aints,  Ene.  tr.,  p.^118  fif. 

pp.  <fs/ taittU  mUitaires, 

ilb.  p.*7a 
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Interesting  light  on  the  spread  of  popular  devotion 
to  the  saints  in  quite  early  times.^  It  has  been 
maintained,*  on  the  ground  of  a passage  of  Optatus 
of  Milevis  which  condemns  the  veneration  of  the 
relics  of  one  who  was  a martyr  but  * necdum  vindi- 
catus/*  that  some  process  of  official  inquiry  and 
canonization  {vmdicatio)  existed  even  at  this  early 
date ; but  such  a conclusion,  as  O.  Marucchi  has 
shown,*  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  adduced  to 
support  it.  Although  the  attempt  may  sometimes 
have  been  made  to  preserve  the  * proconsular  acts,* 
i.e.  the  official  record  of  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  certain  martyrs,  very  little  material  of  this  kind 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  even  less  seems  to  have 
been  known  (c.  380)  to  so  devoted  a student  of 
their  history  as  Pope  Damasus.*  As  a result, 
legend  and  historiccu  fact  have  in  many  cases 
become  hopelessly  confused.  Though  the  primitive 
local  martyrologies  were  no  doubt  trustworthy  as 
to  the  very  sim^e  data  they  enshrined,  consisting 
probably  of  little  more  than  the  name,  the  day 
the  anniversary,  and  the  place  of  burial,  the  case 
is  quite  otherwise  when  we  come  to  the  later  com- 
pilations formed  by  the  unskilful  combination  of 
lists  and  materials  derived  from  many  different 
churches. 

The  most  famous  among  these  is  the  document  false^  ae- 
otibed  to  St.  Jerome  and  known  as  the  Martyrologium  Hitro- 
njpnianum.  This  was  probably  first  oompQed  in  Italy,  and 
then  revised  and  added  to  In  Qaul  at  the  end  of  the  6th  century. 
Among  the  sources  used  we  mav  recoraise  (1)  a general  martsa> 
ology  probably  written  in  Greek  at  Mioomedia  and  embracing 
the  churches  of  the  East,  (2)  the  local  maztyrology  of  Rome, 
(8)  a general  martyrology  of  Africa,  (4}  a general  mart^logy  of 
Italy,  (5)  some  lit^ry  sources,  incduoing  Eusebius.  Unfortun- 
ately the  text  has  reached  us  In  a very  corrupt  state.  From  the 
nature  of  the  case,  the  document  consists  of  little  else  than  llste 
of  names  arranged  aooording  to  the  da^  of  each  month,  and 
these  names  have  constantly  been  misplaced,  miswritten,  and 
confused. 

The  Venerable  Bede  seems  to  have  been  the 
originator  of  a new  type  of  martyrologiumy  in 
which  the  number  of  entries  was  much  reduced 
but  brief  historical  details  were  added  concerning 
the  saints  who  were  commemorated.  It  was  only 
in  1908  that  Bede’s  true  text  was  isolated  from 
subsequent  accretions  by  the  researches  of  H. 
Quentm.®  The  importance  of  Bede’s  work  lay 
especially  in  this,  that  he  had  several  mediseval 
imitators,  the  best  known  being  Ado  and  Usuard. 
and  that  mainly  from  the  work  of  the  last-named 
the  present  Quasi -official  Boman  martyrology, 
which  is  read  in  choir  as  part  of  the  liturgical 
office,  was  compiled  by  Caidinal  Baronins  at  the 
end  of  the  16th  century.  It  need  hardly  be  pointed 
out  that,  although  tne  name  suggests  a roll  of 
* martyrs,’  all  these  martyrologies  without  excep- 
tion included  many  ‘confessors.*  The  esarliest 
document  in  which  this  fusion  is  found  is  possibly 
the  fragment  of  a Thracian  Gothic  calendar  in  the 
Ulfilas  codex. 

We  can  touch  but  briefly  upon  the  later  develop- 
ments of  Christian  haigiology.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  more  emotional  manifestations  of  devotion 
to  the  Madonna  and  the  saints  are  traceable  ulti- 
mately to  East  Syrian  influences.  E.  Lucius  * has 
rightly  called  attention  to  the  extremely  romantic 
8]^t  conspicuous  in  the  writings  of  St.  Ephraem 
and  his  scbooL  From  Syrm  this  movement  in 
some  strange  fashion  made  itself  felt  apparently 
in  Spain,  and  by  this  channel  was  carried  to 
Ireland,  whence  it  spread  to  Britain  and  the  Con- 
tinent.® Certain  it  is,  in  any  case,  that  the 


1 See  Delebaye,  CuZfe,  pp.  148-168. 

s B.g.y  by  Q.  B.  de  Rossi,  Roma  totterraneoy  Rome,  1908,  IL 
61- 

* De  Sohismate  Donatistarum,  1. 16  (PL  x.  017). 

4 Nuovo  SuZlettino  di  Arch,  Ciritt.  xv.  noOO]  40  ff. 

B See  Delebaye,  Legends  of  C/le  Saints,  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  78,  111. 

« Les  MariyrolMes  histcrxouss  du  Moyen  Age. 

7 Anfange  des  HeUigenJndts,  p.  441  ff. 

8 See  Edmond  Bisbop,  Lituiyiea  Historiea,  Oxford,  1918,  pp. 
162.  178  ff . 


devotional  atmosphere  of  such  a writer  as  Cynewulf 
in  the  8th  cent,  differs  hardly  at  all  from  that  of 
St.  Bernard  or  Jacopone  da  Todi  many  hundred 
years  later.  But,  however  it  came  acK>ut,  this 
attitude  of  mind  and  sense  of  personal  relation  to 
the  saints  exercised  a wide  influence  upon  many 
aspects  of  life.  The  system  of  patrons,  shrines, 
pilgnrimages,  gilds,  etc.,  reacted  in  a thousand  ways 
ux>on  art,  literature,  trade,  and  social  economics 
generally.  Despite  many  abuses  and  blunders, 
even  the  most  rigid  censor  will  find  it  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  influence  thus  exercised  was 
entirely  evil.  The  origins  of  the  practice  of  choos- 
ing saints  for  patrons  may  be  tr^ed  back  to  the 
time  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (f  266),  who  bears 
witness  to  the  custom  prevalent  among  Christians 
of  giving  to  their  chilaren  the  naunes  of  Peter  or 
Paul  or  John,  and  assigns  motives  for  snch  a 
choice.^  Chrysostom  and  especially  Theodoret* 
furnish  further  evidence  to  the  same  effect.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  selection  of  patrons  was  often 
determined  by  the  most  grotesque  of  reasons.  St. 
Barbara,  who  was  believed  to  secure  for  her  clients 
the  boon  of  receiving  the  sacraments  before  death, 
was  invoked  especially  in  thunderstorms,  and 
became  the  patroness  of  all  the  more  dangerous 
trades,  notamy  miners,  tilers,  masons,  and  those 
who  had  to  do  with  firearms.  Similarly  the  as- 
sociation of  St.  Clare  with  sufferers  from  sore  eyes, 
as  also  with  glass-workers  and  laundresses,  seems 
to  have  been  mctated  by  no  better  reason  than  the 
fact  that  her  name  (Clara)  suggested  transparency 
and  whiteness.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  extra- 
vagance were  undoubtemy  very  numerous. 

In  Celtic  lands  confusion  has  been  caused  by 
native  writers  who  frequently  use  the  term  sancttts 
of  those  consecrated  to  a reli^ous  life  independently 
of  personal  holiness. 

The  title  of  the  Oeltio  saint,  ea^  WHlie-Bund,*  'rested  on 
the  fact  that  he  was  either  the  member  of  a certain  family  or  of 
a certain  monaatery,'  and  be  goes  on  to  declare  that  ' a Celtic 
saint  was  never  the  person  whom  a Celt  invoked  in  prayer.  . . . 
No  cbarcbea  were  dedicated  to  him.  ...  No  shrine  oontainiDg 
hia  relics  waa  set  apart  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful.* 

Even  if  this  statement  be  from  any  point  of  view 
correct,  its  general  import  is  certainly  misleading. 
The  Celtic  (Jhnrch  venerated  apostles,  martyrs,  and 
ascetics  exactly  as  the  other  Churches  did.  One 
of  the  earliest  texts  of  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is 
that  of  the  Stowe  Missal,*  where  it  appears  as 
part  of  the  priest’s  ordinary  preparation  for  Mass. 
The  Ftiire  of  Oengna,  the  earliest  of  the  four 
extant  Irish  martyrologies,  and  many  similar 
Celtic  documents  are  extravagant  in  their  invoca- 
tion of,  and  their  expressions  of  veneration  for, 
‘Christ’s  kingfolk*  (rtgrad  Christ),  i,e.  the  saints. 
The  whole  truth  seems  to  be  that  in  some  Celtic 
countries  the  word  ‘saint*  waa  used  of  all  men 
dedicated  to  God  — the  celebrated  communion 
hymn,  * Sancti  venite,  Chriati  corpus  sumite,*  is 
pj^ainly  addressed  to  a community — and  that  in 
Wales  certain  dans  or  families  were  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  priestly  caste  of  whom  it  'was  expected  that 
they  should  furnish  recruits  for  the  ascetic  life. 
No  doubt  abuses  followed.  It  was  clearly  undesir- 
able that  a ‘saint*  should  establish  a claim  in 
perpetuity  to  a particular  church  merely  by  proving 
nis  nearness  of  idn  to  the  founder  and  by  fasting 
for  forty  days  on  the  site ; ® but  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  tnat  the  Celts  did  not  distinguish  be- 
tween this  official  sanctity  and  true  hdineas  of 
life,  and,  though  Druidical  traditions  may  have 
familiarized  the  people  with  the  idea  of  a hereditary 
priestly  caste,  there  is  little  direct  evidence,  beyond 
the  existence  of  the  genealogies,  to  prove  that  the 

1 See  Eue.  BE  vn.  xxv.  14. 

s Orcsc.  qjfeet.  Curotvo,  vlii.  (PG  Ixxxili.  1088). 

• Celtio  Chwnh  of  Wales,  p.  416. 

4 See  E.  Bishop,  LUurgioa  Bistorioa,  p.  1870. 

8 See  Berii^-Gould  and  Fisher,  ZAves  ^the  British  Saints,  L 8 
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system  was  acquiesced  in  without  protest.  There 
is  no  indication  of  any  such  element  among  the 
Culdees,^  and  in  Ireland  Whitley  Stokes*  denies 
that  even  the  pagan  Druids  * constituted  a hier- 
arohjy  or  a separate  caste.’  Further,  if  certain 
patriotic  Celts  have  professed  to  count  their 
national  saints  by  thousands,  this  does  not  show 
that  the  conditions  in  Wales  or  Ireland  differed  from 
the  rest  of  the  Christian  world,  but  only  that  they 
have  taken  advantage  of  a simple  ambiguity  of 
language.  In  truth,  terms  of  respect  seem  parti- 
cularly liable  to  such  misinterpretation.  The 
phrase  ‘Your  Holiness  * {Sanctitas  vestra)  was  every- 
where of  common  occurrence  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  was  addressed  to  ordinary  bishops.  It  is  now 
part  of  the  officiad  style  of  the  Koman  pontiff,  but 
of  course  does  not  imply  that  the  pope  is  deserv- 
ing of  liturgical  cultus.  Similarly  the  word 
‘venerable’  is  used  at  the  present  day  in  three 
different  senses.  An  Anglican,  e.g.,  may  speak  of 
‘ the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Wilberforce,  a^man 
Catholic  of  ‘ the  Venerable  Father  Southwell,’  or 
an  agnostic  of  ‘ the  venerable  author  of  the  Origin 
of  Species  * In  the  first  case  the  word  is  a title  of 
courtesy ; in  the  second  it  designates  one  who  has 
reached  a particular  stage  in  the  process  of  canon- 
ization ; in  the  tliird  it  expresses  the  writer’s 
belief  that  Darwin  was  a scientist  worthy  of 
reverence. 

The  reproach  has  constantly  been  made  against 
the  veneration  of  saints,  as  it  was  practised  m the 
Christian  Church  from  the  4th  cent,  onwards,  that 
it  differed  little  either  in  its  essence  or  in  its 
manifestations  from  the  pagan  worship  of  gods 
and  heroes. 


HjiniACk,  t,g.t  while  Admitting  the  early  date  of  thia  develop- 
xnent,  deeoribes  it  as  'polytheinn  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,'  and  declares  elsewhere  that  * the  saints  took  the  pl^  of 
the  local  deities,  their  festivals  were  suhetituted  for  the  old 
provincial  services  of  the  gods.’  * 

Many  other  writers  have  emphasized  the  same 
objection  in  various  forms,  from  the  scholarly  and 
temperate  treatme  of  E.  Lucius,  Die  Anfdnge  dee 
Heilwenkulte,  to  such  highly  polemical  works  as 
Lee  Saints f successeurs  dee  D%eux  of  ‘ P.  Saintyves  * 
or  the  Orpheus  of  Salomon  Reinach.  A number  of 
monographs  have  also  been  >vritten  to  deal  with 
separate  ca^s  and  to  prove  that  this  or  that  deity 
has  passed  into  Christian  hagiography  under  some 
more  or  less  unfamiliar  desigpiation.  Thus  E. 
Msias  and  H.  Usener  have  identified  St.  Pelagia 
with  Aphrodite ; Rendel  Harris  sees  a replica  of 
the  Dioscuri  in  nearly  all  such  pairs  of  saints  as 
Cervase  and  Protase  or  Cosmas  and  Damian ; A. 
von  Gutschmidt  maintains  that  St.  George  is  no 
other  than  Mithras,  and  so  forth.  The  matter  can 
be  touched  on  only  very  briefly  here,  but  it  seems 
worth  while  to  lay  stress  on  the  following  points : 

(1)  The  object  of  cultus,  in  the  beginnmg,  as  we 
have  shown,  was  undoubtedly  a historical  person- 
age, whose  cruel  death  or  ascetical  life  was  well 
knovm  to  those  who  paid  reverence  to  his  memory 
and  invoked  his  aid  by  prayer.  It  is  incredible 
tlmt,  m the  beginning  of  things  at  any  rate,  those 
who  honoured  the  martyr  for  the  very  fact  that  he 
was  willmg  to  lay  down  his  life  rather  than  saori- 
fice  to  Jupiter  or  pay  unlawful  honour  to  the 
deifiM  emperors  should  themselves  have  elevated 
worship  and  a rival  to  the 
evidence  of  such  a case  as  that  of 
bt.  Mrfama,  quoted  above— and  many  others  might 
bo  add^— proves  clearly  that  by  all  Christians  of 
education  ^d  intelligence  the  saint  was  honoured 
only  subordmately  and  relatively.  He  was  in  no 

^ W.  P.  Skene,  (UUic  Scotland^,  Edinburgh,  ISSS-SO,  iL  220- 

a SerieaX  London,  1887,  L p.  cMx. 

TQblngei  IW-IO,  IL  442, 


true  sense  worshipped.  The  charge  of  virtual 
polytheism  was  urged  aigainst  the  Christians  by 
such  antagonists  as  Julian  the  Apostate,  Vigil- 
antius,  and  Faustus.  On  their  side  the  apologi.«its 
— Jerome,  Augustine,  Theodoret,  Ma.viinu8  of 
Turin,  and  many  more — invariably  replied  that 
\arpela  was  paid  to  God  alone  : 

*CoIimus  oiartyres  eo  oultu  dilectionLi  et  eocietatls  . . . 
Cultu,  quae  Oraece  karptia  dicilur,  . . . neo  coliiuus,  nec 
colendum  docemus,  nisi  unxun  Dcum.’^ 

* We  do  not  worship  the  saints  . . . but  we  venerate  them  as 
men  of  Ood.'^ 


(2)  The  almost  ineradicable  tendency  among  the 
rude  and  uneducated  to  cling  to  their  prinutive 
customs  led  beyond  doubt  to  a certain  amount  of 
compromise  in  matters  which  were  not  judged  to 
be  distinctively  pagan.  It  was  the  advice  of  bt. 
Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  of  St.  Augustine,  and  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  that  an  attempt  sliould  be 
made  to  Christianize  their  popular  observances,  if 
not  absolutely  evil  in  themselves,  rather  than  to 
extirpate  them.  If  a par^cular  day  had  been  kept 
as  a holiday,  let  it  be  trsjisformed  into  a Christian 
festival ; if  there  had  been  resort  to  a particular 
site  for  superstitious  purposes,  let  some  worthier 
object  of  pilgrimage  be  substituted ; if  certain 
practices  connected  with  funerals,  weddings,  or 
other  ceremonial  occasions  had  establislied  them- 
selves firmly  in  the^  hearts  of  the  people,  let  them 
be  given  a Christian  colouring  or  significance. 
Certainly  there  was  much  danger  of  grave  abuses 
resulting  from  such  condescensions,  but  also  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  a too  rigid  attitude  would 
not  have  frustrated  the  work  or  conversion  alto- 
gether, if  we  take  into  account  ingrained  habits  of 
the  mass  of  the  people.  There  is  more  force  than 
some  would  be  disposed  to  admit  in  a remark  of 
F,  C.  Conybeare : 

* Parhapa  w«  ought  to  b«  grateful  to  th«  Catholic  COiurch  in 
Latin  oountriea  for  having  establiihed  oulta  40  reapoctable  as 
thoM  of  th«  Virgin  and  the  saints,  for  it  Is  certam  that,  in 
default  of  them,  the  Latin  peasant  would  relapse  into  a fetlchiim 
as  old  ae  the  hills  aronnd  him.  Tou  oan  turn  Spantfh  and 
Italian  peasanU  Into  antiolericals,  but  you  seldom  turn  them 
into  Bationalista.  They  may  give  up  Christianity,  but  they 
only  believe  all  the  more  firmly  in  the  evil  eye  and  In  all  the 
debasing  practices  which  attend  the  belief.’  * 

(3)  Wl^e  the  ceremonial  of  Christianity  and  that 
of  paganism  include  many  identical  elements— e.^., 
the  use  of  ablutions,  lights,  incense,  prostrations, 
unctions,  linen  vestures,  ex  votos,  etc. — it  would 
be  rash  to  conclude  that  in  all  cases,  or  even  in 

c^,  the  Church  was  guilty  of  conscious 
imitation.  In  such  external  rites  the  range  of 
choice  is  limited.  Moreover,  an  act  which  has 
become  familiar  from  its  being  frequently  practised 
or  witnessed  soon  seems  to  & a natural  and  spon- 
taneous expression  of  inward  feeling,  and  men  lose 
the  sense  that  it  belongs  distinctively  to  one  cult 
rather  than  another.  Even  with  regard  to  such  a 
matter  as  incubation  (jr.v.)  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Christian  vij^s,  which  probably  grew  out 
of  the  primitive  celebration  of  Easter  Eve,  famUiar- 
ized  men  with  the  idea  of  spending^the  night  in  the 
church.  On  the  other  hand,  as  JDelehaye  points 
out,*  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  the  existence  of 
this  and  other  survivals  of  paganism  in  isolated 
oases. 


*0^1. j uv  B«.iu  buau  tne  azzemptod. 
id^tification  of  saints  with  pagan  heroes  and 
deities  has  been  much  more  commonly  a matter  of 
guesswork  than  of  scientific  method.  The  un- 
s^isfactory  character  of  the  proofs  adduced  has 
often  been  pointed  out  in  the  reviews  of  such 
works  ap^rmg  in  the  Analecta  Bollandiana,  a 
peno^cal  spem^y  devoted  to  hagiographical  re- 
search and  criticism.  In  any  case  it  cannot  be 

^ Auguttine,  e.  Faugtum^  xac.  21. 

1 Ouratio,  Tlii.  iPO  Ixxxlll  10821 

* MyOi,Ma^^  ar^MortUs,  London,  1^,  p.  360 

* LttgmAe  of  du  SaimU,  oh.  vl.  » v 
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contested  that  the  identifications  to  which  diilerent 
scholars  have  been  led  are  often  widely  divergent. 

LmajLTuu. — L History. — H.  Delehaye,  Lm  Origvnei  du 
e%UU  de$  martyrtt  Brunela,  1912,  Lw  l^endet  hagiogra- 
phiqxM^^  do.  1906,  Eng;,  tr.,  London,  1907,  Lt 
greogyM  de9  iaitU$  i^itaireSt  Paris,  1909,  * Sanctus  ’ in  Analecta 
Bol&ndiana,  xxviil.  [1909^  146-200,  and  many  other  articles  in 
the  same  review  ; E.  Lucius,  Die  Ar^dnge  dee  Heiligenkulte, 
'[j^bingen,  1904;  P.  Ddrfler,  Die  An/dnge  der  Beiligen^ 
verehrung^  Munich,  1918 ; W.  Hellmanns,  Werteehdtzung  dee 
Martvriume,  Breslau,  1912 ; R.  Reitxenstein,  Die  Bezeiehnung 
Martvrer  {QON,  Phil. -Hist.  BJasse,  1916,  pp.  417-467) ; P. 
Allard,  art. ' Martyre,*  in  A.  d'AlSs,  Diet,  apologitique  de  lafoi 
catholiguet,  UL  [1918]  881-491,  Dix  Legone  ettr  te  martyr^, 
Paris,  1918 ; A.  Hamack,  Die  MUeion  und  Atte^treUung  dee 
ChneUiUKume  in  den  ertUn  drei  Jahrhunderten^,  2 vols., 
Leipzig,  1906;  W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Church  in  the  Roman 
Empire  before  AD.  170^^  London,  1897;  G.  N.  Bonwetsch, 
'Heilige  und  Heiligenverehrung,'  in  PRS^;  E.  Vacandard, 
Etudee  de  Critigue  et  d'hietoire  ridigieueA  Srd  ser.,  Paris,  1912 ; 
P.  Saintyves  (E.  NourryX  Dee  Sainte,  eueoeeeeure  dee  Dieux, 
do.  1907  ; M.  von  'Wulf,Veber  Heilige  undHeiligenoerehrung, 
Leipzig,  1910 ; H.  Usener,  Vortrdge  und  Anfedtj^  do.  1907, 
Legenden  der  heiligen  Pelagia^  Boon,  1879 : O.  Weinreich, 
Antike  HeUungnovmder,  Qiessen,  1909 ; G.  Rabean,  Le  Quite 
dee  eainte  dane  FAfrigue  chrdtienne.  Paris,  1908 ; J.  Rendel 
Harris,  The  Cult  qf  the  Beaterdy  Tutmw,  Osmbridge,  1906. 

U.  DOOMA. — J.  P.  Kirsch,  Die  Lehre  von  der  Gemeineehaft 


on  J^noipal  Doctrinee  and  PracUoee  ef  tJu  Catholic  Church^, 
London,  1844,  leot.  xiiL ; Darwell  Stone,  T?u  Invocation  of 
Sainte*,  do.  1909 ; H.  F.  Stewart.  Doctrina  Romaneneium  de 
Invoeatione  Sanctorum^  do.  1897 ; H.  R.  Percival,  The 
Invooalion  of  Sainte  treated  TheologioaUy  and  BietorioatlVt 
do.  1896 ; G.  Williams,  The  Orthodox  Church  of  the  Eaet  tn 
the  ISth  Century,  do.  1863;  W.  Palmer,  Dieeertatione  on 
Subjeete  relating  to  the  •Orthodox  Baetem  Catholic'  Com- 
munion, do.  1868 ; W.  J.  Birkbecl^  Rueeia  and  the  Snglieh 
Church,  do.  1896;  A.  Riler,  Arkbeck  and  the  Rueeian 
CAuroA,  containing  Eeeaye  and  Articlee  by  the  late  W,  J. 
Birkbeck,  do  1917. 

iU.  MlsCJtLLAysous.—G.  B.  de  Rossi  and  L.  Duchesne, 
Lee  Soureee  du  Martyrologe  hieronymien.  Borne,  1886 ; Martyr- 
blogium  hieronymianum,  in  AS,  Nov.,  n.  L,  Brussels,  3 894. 
pp.  1-196  ; H.  Achelis,  Die  Martyrologien  : ihre  Geechiehte  und 
lAr  WeH,  Berlin,  1900;  H.  Delehaye,  *Le  Timolgnage  des 
Biartyrolc^es/  in  Analecta  Bollanduma,  xxvi.  [1907^  78  ff. ; 
A.  Urbain,  Sin  Martyrologium  der  ehrietliehen  Oeme^nde  nc 
Rom,  Leipzig,  1901 ; H.  Qnentim  Lee  Martyrologee  hietoriquee 
du  Moyen  Age,  Paris.  1^ ; J.  W.  WilUs-Bund,  The  Celtic 
Church  of  Walee,  London.  1897,  oh.  ix. ; S.  Baiing-Gould  and 
J.  Fishox,  The  Livee  of  iMBritiehSaiV 


cuoumbera  But  to  be  cursed  in  Arabic,  or  anything  that 
sounded  like  it : to  be  told  that  the  blessed  Prophet  had  put  a 
black  mark  against  his  soul,  for  not  giving  his  best  field  to  one 
of  the  Prophet's  own  poet^ty ; to  have  the  saliva  of  a dis* 
appointed  saint  left  in  anger  on  his  door-post ; or  to  heboid  a 
Hajee  [HA]i],  who  bad  gone  three  times  to  Mecca,  deliberately 
sit  down  and  enchant  his  r ■ ' *'  * " ' ‘ ' 


camels  with  the  itch,  and  his  sheep 

, jhings  w*  ‘ * 

out  of  the  hand  of  the  awe*stnoken  savage,  h 
toother,  his  liver  to  tom  to  water,  and  nis  \ 


with  the  rot ; these  were  things  which  made  the  dagger  drop 
-V  . his  knees  to  knock 


arched  tongue  to 
be*' scarce  able  to  articulate  a full  and  complete  oonceeuon  of 
the  blasphemous  demand.*  ^ 

From  this  point  of  view  it  is  clearly  advisable  that 
each  village,  caste,  or  tribe  should  be  provided  with 
a saintly  protector. 

* The  Airidi  Pa(h&ns  of  Tir&h  had  shame  in  the  sight  of  their 
brethren,  in  that  their  territory  wss  blessed  with  no  holy  shrine 
at  whi^  they  might  worship,  and  that  they  bad  to  be  beholden 
to  the  saints  of  their  neighiMurs  when  they  wished  for  divine 


Sainfs,  4 vols.,  do.  1906-14. 

H.  Thurston. 
SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Indian).  — The 
study  of  Indian  hagiology  is  of  exceptional  diffi- 
culty; the  number  of  personages  worshipped  or 
venerated  is  enormous,  and  a voluminous  cycle  of 
legend  has  been  collected  round  them.  The  reason 
of  this  abundance  of  saints  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  society  is  broken  up  into 
numerous  groups.  Thus  there  are  tribal  and  c^te 
saints,  ana  the  founders  of  sects  and  religious 
orders  are  usually  credited  with  miraculous  powers 
which  lead  to  their  veneration  or  worship.  There 
is,  again,  no  controlling  organisation,  no  prescribed 
system  of  oanonisation,  such  as  that  of  the  Roman 
c^a  ; and  any  tribe,  caste,  order,  or  viUage  is  at 
liberty  to  confer  the  honour  of  saintship  on  any 
worthy  at  its  own  discretion.  It  has  been  the  rule 
in  India  from  the  earliest  times  that  each  viRage 
worships  its  own  local  gods — godlinga  of  fertility, 
who  promote  the  happiness  of  the  community, 
and  repel  famine,  Mstueuoe,  stud  other  misfortunes 
which  are  belie VM  to  be  caused  by  the  action  of 
foreign  and  necessarily  hostile  spirits.  These 
deities,  under  Musalm&n  influence,  are  often  super- 
seded or  absorbed  by  the  local  saint  who  performs 
the  same  functions  as  his  predecessor. 

X.  Powers  ascribed  to  living  saints.— The  wor- 
ship or  reverence  paid  to  deceased  worthies  of  this 
class  depends  on  the  popular  reputation  of  the 
living  saint.  This  has  Men  w^  described  ^ 
H.  B.  Edwardes  from  his  experience  of  the  N.W. 
Frontier : 

* For  him  [the  BannOohil  the  whietle  of  the  fer-thrown  bullet, 
or  the  nearer  sheen  of  hie  enemy’i  ehumeheer  [ahemehir,  *e 
fword*)  bee  no  terrore;  blood  wee  eimply  a red  fluid,  and  to 
remove  a neighbour's  head  at  the  shoulder  as  easy  as  cutting 


up  his  abode  amongst  them.  They  then  made  quite  sure  of  bis 
steying  with  them  by  cutting  hie  throet,  they  buried  him  honour- 
ably, they  built  over  his  bones  a splendid  shrine  ac  which  they 
m^ht  worship  him  and  implore  his  aid  and  intercession  in  their 
behalf,  and  thus  they  purgM  themselves  of  their  reproach.'* 

2.  Buddhist,  Jain,  and  Hindu  saints. — The  three 
great  religions  of  India  — Buddhism,  Jainism, 
bUnduism — recognize  to  a less  or  greater  extent 
the  reverence  or  worship  of  saints. 

(а)  Buddhist, — In  its  orthodox  form  Buddhism 
does  not  admit  saint-worshm ; but  in  its  later 
developments,  such  as  the  Mahfty&na,  we  find  it 
recognized.  In  the  Indian  cave-ten^les  images  of 
Buddha  are  associated  with  those  of  bodhisattvoA, 
or  saints  who  in  the  next  birth  become  Buddhas. 
Stilpas  were  erected  to  contain  not  only  the  relics 
of  Ruddha,  but  also  those  of  the  sthaviras  or  thsraa, 
elders  of  the  faiUi ; images  of  PadmapAni  and 
Mailiu^ri  are  specially  associated  with  those  of 
Bud^a,  and  at  Junnax  there  is  an  altar  (torana) 
on  whi(ii  relics  of  Buddha  or  of  Buddhist  saiuts 
were  placed.*  The  saints  of  Lamsdst  or  Tibetan 
Buddhism  are  both  Indian  and  Tibetan,  with  a few 
from  China  and  Mongolia.  Of  the  Indian  saints 
the  chief  are  the  leading  disciples  of  Buddh^  and 
the  sixteen  sthavira^  or  chief  apostles  or  mission- 
aries.* 

(б)  Jain. — ^In  Jain  hagiology  63  persons,  includ- 
ing 24  tlrtharikaraSf  or  perfected  saints,  are  re- 
garded as  ‘pre-eminently  spiritual.*  ‘These  are 
not  all  “ saints,**  i.e.  sddhus,  but  spiritually  great 
souls.*  * In  W.  India  each  Jain  temple  contains  an 
image  of  the  tirthahkara  who  was  most  popular 
with  the  person  or  persons  who  erected  the  temple  : 
these  images  are  placed  in  shrines  fixed  on  raised 
seats,  and  are  called  mUlndyak,  or  * chief  leaders.’  * 
Luard  reports  that  in  Central  India  Jains  revere 
the  tirthahkaras,  but  do  not  worship  them,  re- 
garding them  as  models  and  mediators,  but  not 
in  themselves  objects  of  worship;  the  frdvaks, 

‘ hearers,’  at  first  are  taught  to  wor^p  them,  but, 
as  they  rise  in  knowledge  and  religious  standing, 
they  cease  to  do  so ; gurus  or  yatis  look  on  the 
tirthahkaras  as  only  examples  to  be  followed.^ 

(c)  Hindu. — The  chief  BUndu  saint  is  Gorakh- 
n&th.*  One  account  describes  him  as  flitting  round 
the  earth  with  a train  of  nine  n&ths,  ‘ lords,^  and  84 
siddhs  (Skr.  siddha.  * perfected,*  ‘ versed  in  magical 
arts,*  ‘sanctified  by  penance  and  austerities*). 
These  siddhs  are,  properly  speaking,  saints  of  ex- 
ceptionsd  purity  of  life  who  have  attained  to  a 
semi-divine  existence ; but  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar 
1 A Tear  on  the  Punjab  Frontier,  London,  1861,  L 88t 
*D.  a J.  Ibbetion,  Outlines  of  Punjab  Ethnography, 
Oalcatta,  1883,  p.  144. 

* J.  Feranwon  and  J.  Burgess,  The  Cave  Temples  of  India, 
London.  1880,  pp.  172, 177,  289,  266,  298,  864,  867,  STL 
4 L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Bud^u  " * 

876  fl. 


Aim  of  Tibet,  London,  1896,  pi 


'agnuuK 

)7l29fl. 


iderlal  Jaini,  Outlines  of  Jainism,  Oambridge,  1916 


» Ji 

pp.  6, 

• B<?  lx.  pt.  L ri901J  111. 

7 ICR,  1901,  xul..  Central  Provinces,  pt.  L 67. 
9 ERE  yi.  828fl- 
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they  seem  to  be  little  more  than  demons  who  have 
gained  their  power  from  Gorakhn&th.  In  the  hilly 
parts  of  the  Panjab,  where  they  are  especially 
reverenced,  they  are  often  worshipped  in  tne  form 
of  stones  and  the  Uke,  the  distinctive  emblem  of 
their  votaries  being  a silver  sihgi,  a cylindrical 
ornament  worn  on  a thread  ronnd  the  neck.^  The 
Ghirth  tribe  erect  a small  shrine  or  a pillar  bearing 
a relief  in  stone  of  the  feet  of  the  siddh;  he  is 
worshipped  every  morning  like  the  other  honse 
gods,  or  at  least  on  Sunday.  The  Gaddi  tribe  offer 
a sack,  a stick  of  rosewood,  a crutch,  sandals,  and 
a thick  cake  of  bread  to  him,  regarding  him  as  a 
wandering  ascetic.* 

Another  class  of  Hindu  saints  is  that  of  t^e 
bkagatSf  or  sect  leaders,  of  whom  the  most  im- 
portant are  Elablr  (^.v.)  with  his  successors,  K&m&- 
nand,  said  to  be  the  founder  of  the  hhagats,  and 
N&mdeo,  the  cotton-printer,  who  has  become  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Chhimbas,  or  dyers  of  the 
Panjab.*The  saint  Gaga  or  Gugga  is  of  another 
type.  He  is  also  known  as  Zahir  PXr,  which  is 
usnadly  taken  to  mean  ‘the  saint  apparent*;  but 
Haiikislian  Kanl  * says  that  the  proper  form  of  the 
word  is  Zahria,  ‘poisonous,*  because  while  in  his 
cradle  he  sucked  the  head  of  a snake.  He  is  re- 

farded  as  an  incarnation  of  Naga  Raja,  the  snake- 
ing,  and  there  seems  good  reason  to  believe  that 
he  is  a snake-godling  turned  into  a saint.* 

3,  Saint-worship  on  the  N.W.  Frontier.— Saint- 
worship  in  its  most  primitive  form  app^rs  among 
the  savage  Musalman  tribes  of  the  N.W.  Frontier. 


* Nowhere  are  ealata  held  In  greater  worship  than  in  the 
BrilhCi!  country.  A place  without  a ahrine  is  a place  to  be 
aroided;  a shrlneleu  road  is  wearisome,  unlucky,  unsafe. 
Happily  there  are  very  few  of  either.  For  the  typical  shrines 
of  the  Br&hui  country  are  not  the  domed  shrines  one  sees  in  Las 
Bela  aud  the  Eaohhi  and  oocasionalb’  in  Jhalaw&n,  but  rough 

Eiles  of  stones,  strewn  about  almost  at  random,  often  surrounded 
y a low  wall.  They  can  be  descried  from  afar  by  the  rags 
and  tatters  that  flutter  from  the  collection  of  poles  stuck  up 
over  them.  Thoxigh  a shrine  is  often  the  actual  grave  of  some 
saint,  almost  anything  seems  to  serve  as  an  excuse.  One  ahrine 
may  mark  the  spot  where  the  saint  disappeared  below  the  earth ; 
another  the  spot  where  he  performed  some  miracle;  another, 
more  humble  in  oririn,  but  none  the  less  worshipful  for  that, 
the  spot  where  he  said  his  prayers.  Hither  come  all  who  are  in 
need,  sickness,  or  any  other  adversity,  to  entreat  the  saint  for 
the  fuUUment  of  their  desires,  vowing  to  sacrifice  this  or  that  in 
return— the  barren  woman  to  pray  for  children,  ;the  tick  to  pray 
tor  health,  the  traveller  for  a safe  return  from  his  travels,  the 
hunter  for  luck  in  the  chase.  Hard  by  most  shrines  of  high 
reverence  there  are  sacrificial  altars,  where  the  attendants 
preside  at  the  sacrifice  and  receive  a set  portion  of  the  flesh  as 
their  wage  before  it  is  distaibuted  in  alma.  . . . Some  shrines 
there  are  In  which  largish  stones,  polished  and,  to  all  seeming, 
chiselled  with  devoted  care,  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
idohe  towards  which  the  worshippers  dir^  their  prayers.  In 
a certsdn  Chinnd  shrine  there  stands  a stone,  about  two  feet 
high,  with  a flat  base  amd  a rounded,  bullet-shaped  head,  too 
lifelike,  it  would  seem,  to  be  other  than  the  conscious  work  of 
men’s  bands.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
far-off  shrine  the  pious  Husalmkn  is  bowing  his  head  all  un- 
wittingly before  a Ivnaam,  an  ancient  relic  of  pre-Islamic  tinies.* *  * 
'The  beuef  of  the  Hindns  in  Muhammadan  saints  is  nearly  as 
great  as  that  of  the  Muhammadans  themselves.  PUgrimages  are 
made  by  the  BUndus  to  the  shrines  of  the  various  Musalm&n 
Pirs,  who  are  believed  to  have  power  to  cure  diseases,  give 
children,  and  perform  all  kinds  of  miracles.  One  of  the  most 
favourite  places  of  pUgrimaM  Is  Sh&b  BU&wal  on  the  Wlndhar 
river  near  Somml&m  in  Las  Bela.  The  Hindtis  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  name  the  stream  which  passes  the  shrine  of  Sh&h  Bil4wal 
the  Qanges,  and  ths  ashes  of  the  dead  are  thrown  into  its 
water.’? 


4*  The  orthodox  Muhammadan  saints. — The 
orthodox  sainte  of  Isl&m  in  India  form  a hetero- 
i /CB,  1891,  xix.,  PtmjcLb,  pt.  L 114  f. 

a H.  A.  Rose.  A Olonary  of  tAe  Tribt  and  CcuUm  of  tho 
Punjab  and  Js.W.  Frontier  Province,  IL,  Lahore,  1911-14,  iL 


» Ib.  ii.  417,  106 : /CA  1911,  xir.,  Pur\jab,  pt.  i.  122 ; R.  0. 
Temple,  Legenda  of  the  Punjab,  Bombay,  1884-86,  iL  62.  99.  A 
full  account  of  these  worthies  will  be  found  in  H.  H.  Wilson 
Eeeaye  and  Leeturea  on  tha  RaHgion  of  the  Hindus,  I..  London* 
: O.  .^  Grierson,  ‘Modem  Vernacular  Literature  of  Hindu* 
Stan,’  JASB,  pt.  L [1888]. 

\ j- 121- 


- juv.,  pt.  I.  13SX. 

» n>betson,p.  116  • Temple,  i.  121,  lii.  261. 
® ICR,  1911,  Iv.,  Baluchiatan,  p.  62f. 

? Ib.,  1901,  V.  p.  47. 


geneous  group.  Among  the  titles  applied  to  them 
are  ‘ old,^  ‘ reverend  * ; wait,  ‘ one  who  is  very 
near* ‘axis,*  ‘pivot,*  the  highest  degree  of 
sanctity  among  Muslim  saints  ; ghau^,  ‘ one  to 
whom  we  can  cry  for  help  * ; bttzurg,  * high  * ; zdhid, 
‘abstinent,*  ‘ascetic*;  *abidt  ‘a  worshipper  [of 
God]*;  sd^i^,  *a  traveller,*  a Safi  term;  faglr^ 
‘one  who  is  poor  in  the  sight  of  God*;  altaikh, 
mir,  miydh,  ‘chief,*  ‘master.**  See  art.  Saints 
AND  Martyrs  (Muhammadan  in  India). 

5.  Martyrs,  — The  Arabic  word  for  ‘ martyr  * 
used  in  India  is  ahnJiid,  ‘ one  who  is  present  os  a 
witness,*  the  perfect  martyr  {ash-shaJilidu'  l^kdniil) 
being  one  who  has  been  Killed  in  a jVidd,  or  re- 
ligious war.*  The  sites  of  battles  with  Hindus  or 
other  ‘ inlidels*  are  known  as  ‘ treasuries  of  martyrs* 
iganj-i-shahlddn).  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of 
these  shrines  are  visited  by  Hindus,  who  have 
themselves  adopted  the  cult,  as  among  the  Hindu 
and  Sikh  Jflte  of  the  Panjilb,  whose  tribal  shrine 
(/a^Aerd)  sometimes  commemorates  an  ancestor 
who  was  a martyr,  the  spot  being  marked  by  a 
mound  of  earth  or  a masonry  shrine,  round  which 
the  bridegroom  walks  and  bows  his  head  at  his 
wedding.*  Sdr  Sadi,  a Chibh  Riljput,  died  by  a 
violent  death  in  the  reign  of  Aurangzlb,  ana  is 
venerated  as  a martyr.  The  Miiliainmaiian  branch 
of  the  sept  offer  the  scalp-locks  of  their  children  at 
his  tomb,  and,  until  this  rite  is  performed,  the 
child  is  not  considered  to  be  a true  Chibh,  and  his 
mother  is  not  allowed  to  eat  meat.® 


LiTKRATnax.— 8e«  the  literature  quoted  in  the  article. 

Crooke. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Iranian).—!.  In- 
troductory. — The  idea  of  ‘ saints  * and  ‘ saintship  * 
will  of  coarse  differ  greatly  in  various  religious 
systems.  Whilst  all  will  involve  blamclcasness  of 
character  and  life  and,  generally  at  least,  benefi- 
cence to  others,  in  some  there  will  be  also  combined 
the  ideas  of  asceticism,  or  intensity  of  devotion, 
and  even  absorption  in  the  Divinity,  often  with 
the  addition  of  extraordinary  supernatural  powers, 
such  as  the  gifts  of  miracle-working  and  prophecy. 
The  Indian  religions  afford  many  illustrations  of 
these  ideas.  Perhaps  a more  general  formula 
would  be  that  of  the  most  perfect  conformity  in 
life  and  conduct  to  the  ideals  and  precepts  of  the 
particular  faith  to  which  the  saint  oelongn  and  of 
which  he  is  looked  upon  as  a hero  or  model.  The 
Zoroastrian  idea  of  saintship  is  simple  and  easily 
defined.  At  no  era  of  its  development  has  the 
idea  of  asceticism  ever  entered  into  the  concept.® 
As  M.  N.  Dhalla  writes,  speaking  of  the  Gathic 
theology : 

‘The  Zoroastrian  saint  is  more  a saint  In  action  than  in 
thought.  He  is  the  one  whose  mission  for  the  odvancomunt  of 
the  world  is  to  live  in  society  and  to  minister  to  the  wants  and 
grievances  of  the  less  fortunate  of  mankind.  He  is  not  the 
recluse  who  assumes  the  tonsure,  dons  the  osh-coIoured  robe, 
and  besmears  his  face.  The  Zoroastrian  saint  does  not  sacriflcc 
for  the  self-centred  self,  he  sacrifices  for  others.  The  ascetic 
that  selfishly  seeks  his  own  personal  salvation,  without  con- 
tributing his  mite  to  the  general  uplift  of  humanity  and  the 
regeneration  of  society,  os  weU  os  the  redemption  of  the  universe, 
is  not  so  much  the  beloved  of  Ormozd  as  is  the  active  saint  who 
uves  in  the  world  of  Joy  and  sorrov^  without  separating  himself 
from  the  world  of  activity.  . . . The  true  devotee  of  religion 
does  not  mthdraw  from  the  comDsmy  of  men  in  seeking  the 
blessed  company  of  Ormozd.’  ? 


1 ‘Are  not,  vei^y,  friends  (flulxyd,  pL  of  uhUT)  of  Ood  they  on 
whom  is  no  fear?’(Qttr’dn,  x.  63X 

2 Hughes,  DI,  a.w. 

* Qvr’dn,  iL  166 : ‘ Count  not  those  who  ore  killed  in  the  way 
of  God  os  dead,  but  living  with  the  Lord.’ 

* Rose.  ii.  STL 

® Ib.  iL  169 ; for  offerings  of  hair  at  tombs  see  0B9,  pt.  i.. 
Tha  London,  1911.  L 81:  ‘If  the  sacrifice  of  hair! 

specially  at  puberty,  is  sometimes  intended  to  strengthen  the 
mvine  beings  to  whom  it  is  offered  by  feeding  or  fertilising 
them,  we  c^  the  better  understand  . . . the  common  practice 
of  offering  hair  to  the  shadowy  dead.’ 

o See  art.  Ckubaot  (Iranian). 

? Zoroastrian  Theology,  New  York,  1914,  p.  JiS. 
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All  this  is  practically  true  of  the  Mazdean 
religion  throughout  its  history  and  in  all  its  stages. 
It  is  the  characteristic  difference  between  Mazde- 
ism  and  all  forms  of  Hinduism,  with  its 
sannvdsis,  or  But,  more  than  tnis, 

Dhalla’s  last  sentence  hints  at  the  absence  of 
another  element,  which  has  led  J.  H.  Moulton,  in 
his  posthumous  work,  to  say  ; 

* One  who  loves  and  reveres  Zarathusbtra  contessee  with  keen 
reluctance  that  saintehip  seems  less  easy  to  find  in  his  oom- 


i grande 
has  a certain  coldness.' 

In  other  words,  there  is  lacking,  as  above  remarked, 
the  element  of  personal  ‘ devotion  * to  the  Deity, 
so  conspicuous  not  only  in  India  but  also,  e.g.,  in 
the  ^tliis  of  Persia.  As  Moulton  puts  it,  * Love  is 
not  the  power  that  inspires  the  Gathas.  The  very 
word  is  practically  absent  from  them.’^ 

The  Avestan  word  that  corresponds  to  our  ' saint  ’ 
is  as?iavan  {aSavan,  pL  aiaono),  a derivative  of  the 
substantive  asha  (oia),  whether  used  as  an  abstract 
term  signifying  * righteousness,’  * holiness’ — the 
Old  Persiem  arta,  so  common  as  an  element  in 
proper  names,  corresponding  etymolomcally  with 
the  Skr.  r^a,  ‘ established  order,*  * divine  law,* 
‘truth,*  ‘right,*  and  the  Latin  ritus — or  as  the 
name  of  the  archangel  or  genius  Asha,  the  personi- 
fication of  these  ideas,  originally  conceived  as  an 
attribute  of  Ahura  Mazda  * within  the  hypostasis 
of  deity.  * • Ashavan  is  strictly  opposed  to  ^egvant, 
the  latter  indicating  a follower  of  Angra  Mainyu, 
the  spirit  of  evil,  and  his  daeveu,  the  former  an 
adherent  of  Ahura  Mazda,  the  supreme  deity,  and 
his  * good  law.*^  In  this  sense,  then,  it  may  loie  used 
in  general  of  all  good  Zoroastrians,  like  ‘ saints  ’ in 
the  NT.  But  it  also  indicates  speciaJly  the  chief 
and  most  illustrious  members  of  the  Faith,  and  of 
course,  Kar  Zarathushtra  himself,®  Among 

those  to  whom  the  title  of  ashavan  is  specifically 

fiven  in  the  Avesta  we  find  such  heroes  of  the 
'aith  as  Frashaostra,  Jamfisp,  Vlshtfispa  (the 
Prophet’s  royal  patron),  HvOvi  (the  Prophet’s 
wife). 

2.  Cult  of  the  saints. — Dnder  this  heading  must 
come  the  special  homage  paid  to  those  enigmatical 
beings,  the  fravaskis  of  the  holy  ones.®  Among 
the  yas?Us  there  is  a very  long  ‘litany  of  the 
saints,’  the  Farvardin  YashtP  aevoted  to  these 
personages — at  least  33fi  in  number — which  Dax- 
mesteter  likens  to  ‘a  Homer’s  catalogue.’®  The 
last  27  are  the  names  of  female  samts,  either 
married  or  ‘ holy  maids,’  headed  by  Zarathushtra’s 
wife  HvOvi  and  his  three  daughters.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  names  in  the  catalogue  are  quite  un- 
known : some  are  of  mythical  personages ; a con- 
siderable number  are  of  the  Prophet’s  patrons  and 
chief  discmles,  headed  by  his  own  name.  Like 
the  other  Yashts,  this  * litany  * is  of  comparatively 
late  date,  so  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  here  and 
there  certain  miraculous  powers  attributed  to 
some  of  the  saints.  But  it  is  more  interesting  to 
note  that  it  not  only  embraces  ‘ the  first  man,’ 
Gayo  Meretan,  and  winds  up  with  Saoshyant,  the 
future  Saviour,  who  is  to  come  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  but  includes  also  a number  of  those  person- 
ages called  paoiryd’tkaisfuit  * men  of  the  Ola  Law,’ 
wiio  were  believed  to  have  worshipped  Ahura 
Mazda  and  held  his  religion  even  before  the  coming 
of  Zarathushtrsu,  and  who  may  be  strictly  compared 
to  the  Patriarchs  of  the  OT  before  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. To  each  name  of  the  litany  is  attached 
the  verb  yazamaide,  ‘ we  worship  (or  venerate).’ 
i The  Treoeure  <gths  Uagv,  London,  1917,  p.  194  f. 

* lb.  p.  195.  ® lb.  p.  24.  < See  Art.  Orkazd. 

4 PoMim,  in  both  G^Ade  end  Later  Avesta— once  even  with- 
out his  name  (Ft.  jdL  1,  * the  Saint*). 

« See  art.  Fkavabhi.  ’It.  xiiL 

» SEE  xxlil.  [1838]  179. 


In  the  later  Pahlavi,  or  so-called  ‘patristic,’ 
literature  the  term  arta^  exactly  corresponding  to 
the  Old  Persian,  as  opposed  to  the  Zend  or  Avestan 
form,  is  used  as  an  epithet  like  our  ‘ saint,’  applied 
once  at  least  to  Zaratfisht  (Zarathushtra)  himself, 
and  especially  to  Vir&f,  the  Mazdean  Dante,  whose 
famous  visit  to  hell  and  heaven  is  the  subject 
matter  of  the  Arta-i  Vwdf  Ndmah^  which  may  be 
exactly  translated  ‘ the  Book  of  Saint  Vlrfif  .*  * 

3.  Martyrs. — Strictly  speaking,  a martyr  is  one 
who  lays  do^vn  hU  life  in  the  cause  of  his  religion 
or  faith.  There  is  a fairly  unanimous  tradition 
that  the  prophet  Zarathushtra  himself  ended  his 
life  in  this  manner  with  80  of  his  priests.  The 
whole  story  is  gone  into  with  great  wealth  of  detail 
and  careful  weighing  of  evidence  by  A.  V.  Williams 
J ackson  in  his  life  of  the  Prophet.®  Briefly  summed 
up,  it  comes  to  this : 

During  the  last  twenty  years  of  Zarathuahtra’s  life  there  were 
waged  * holy  wars  * between  the  Iranian  king  VlshtAspa,  the  Pro- 
phet’s convert— who  has  been  styled  the  OonstantlDe  or  the  Ethel- 
bert  of  his  religion — and  the  Turanian  Arejataspa,  or  Arjasp,  the 

Seat  enemy  of  the  Faith.  A dispute  aboac  tribute  is  said  to 
ve  been  the  pretext  of  the  Turanian  invasions  : * the  actual 


the  pi - 

ground  for  difficulty,  however,  eeems  to  have  been  the  religious 
difference;  for  VishtAsp's  adoption  of  the  new  Faith  really  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  trouble.'^^  The  tradition  is  that  it  was 
during  the  second  Invasion,  in  all  probability  588  B.a,  that 
Zarathushtra  with  the  other  priests  was  masaacred  whilst  at 
worship  in  the  fire- temple  (according  to  some  at  BalkhX  and  * the 
fire  was  quenohed  with  their  blood.'  The  Greek  legend  about 
the  Prophet's  death  by  lightning  seems  to  be  quite  apocryphal. 

The  celebrated  ‘ magophonia,’  or  slaughter  of 
the  Magi,  under  the  Achsemenid  monarch  Darins 
(621  B.c.)  can  hardly  be  reckoned  in  this  category 
of  martyrdoms ; for  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
these  ‘ Magi  ’ were  really  Zoroastrians,  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  bloody  execution  was  a politi- 
cal measure  rather  than  a religious  persecution. 
Alexander  the  Great,  after  his  overthrow  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  though  he  wae  always  referred 
to  in  subsequent  Mazdean  literature  as  ‘the  ac- 
cursed Alexander*  {gajastak  Alaksagdar)  and 
credited  with  the  wanton  destruction  by  fire  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  original  Avesta,  adopted  a 
policy  of  conciliation  with  the  Persians,  and  no 
religions  persecution  or  martyrdom  marked  hia 
reign.  But  the  Arab  conquest  (A.D.  641)  brought 
with  it  violent  persecution  of  the  Mazdean  religion 
and  real  martyrdom  for  the  few  unhappy  adherents 
of  the  national  Faith  who  refused  to  adopt  the 
creed  of  Islfim,  or  did  not  succeed  in  maku^  their 
escape  from  Persia,  like  the  small  band  of  ‘ Pilgrim 
Fathers,’  the  forl^ars  of  the  modem  Parsis  of 
India.  The  great  majority  of  the  people  seem  to 
have  been  thus  forcibly  ‘ converted  * to  Muham- 
madanism—it  is  said  at  the  rate  of  100,000  a day  * 
— so  that  the  number  of  those  who  laid  down  their 
lives  instead  of  apostatizing  must  have  been  relsi- 
tively  small,  and  no  record  of  them  seems  to  have 
been  kept.® 

LrrmuTuaB. — Se«  the  ordinary  translations  and  oommentarlec 
of  the  Aveeta,  and  the  writings  of  Dhaila,  Moulton,  and 
WUiisima  Jackson  as  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

L.  C.  Casabtelli. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Japanese).— The 
tme  national  religion  of  Japan,  i.e.  Shinto,  knows 
neither  saints  nor  martyrs.  The  absence  of  martyrs 
is  easily  explained.  A martyr,  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a man  who  suffers  torture  and  even 
death  to  testify  to  the  truth  of  his  religious  fsdth. 
Now,  at  the  dawn  of  Japanese  history  we  find 
Shinto  firmly  established  as  an  official  religion,  its 

I Ed.  M.  Haug  and  E.  W.  Weat,  TA«  Bock  of  Arda-Viraf, 
Bombay,  1872. 

s See  present  writer’s  * The  Persian  Dante,’  in  The  Eastur 
Hothang  MvfnoriaZ  Fofume,  Bombay,  1913;  and  J.  J.  Modi, 
Dante  Papert^  do.  1914. 

3 Zoroaster,  New  York,  1901,  pp.  102-132. 

4 Jackson,  p.  106. 

3 D.  F.  Karaka,  Hut.  of  the  Partis,  London,  1884,  i.  28. 

0 Cf.  art.  PxasxcuTxox  (Muhammadan). 
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SAINTS  AND  MARTYBS  (Jewish) 


origin  lost  in  legend ; later,  when  Buddhism  was 
introduced,  its  triumphal  progress,  largely  due  to 
the  eoleotioism  of  the  Japanese,  entailed  no  perse- 
cution of  the  partisans  of  the  ancient  worship.  If 
we  take  the  word  * martyr  * in  the  broader  sense  of 
a man  who  suffers  death  for  any  noble  cause — for 
the  defence  of  a particular  idea  or  of  a political 
opinion  — we  6nd  innumerable  examples  in  the 
history  of  a heroic  people  like  the  Japanese,  even 
in  modem  times ; but  these  are  not  martyrs  in  the 
normal  sense,  the  sense  in  which  we  speak  of 
Christian  mcoirps. 

As  rerards  saints,  their  non-appearance  in  Shinto 
is  simply  due  to  their  confusion  with  the  gods. 
An  expression  which  appears  continually  in 
Japanese  literature  is  *the  Kami  smd  the  hotohtt 
‘ the  gods  [of  Shinto]  and  the  saints  [of  Buddhism],* 
me^mg  the  whole  spiritual  world  of  the  two  re- 
ligion Whilst  Buddhism  has  practically  no  gods, 
but  simply  saints,  Shinto  has,  properly  spn^dng,  no 
saints,  but  only  gods.  It  does  not,  like  Buddhism, 
reserve  its  admiration  exclusively  for  men  who,  by 
their  wisdom  and  Intelligence,  usually  througli 
several  successive  existences,  have  finally  reached 
the  perfection  of  Buddhas.  Nor  has  it,  like 
Christianity,  a special  category  for  the  souls  of 
the  fmthful  who,  sustained  by  divine  grace,  have 
died  in  the  observance  of  certain  religious  virtues, 
have  earned  fame  by  miracles,  and  been  assigned 
a place  in  paradise  by  their  living  adorers.  In 
Shinto^  those  who  would  be  called  saints  by 
Buddhists  or  Christians  are  enrolled  directly  in 
the  ranks  of  the  deities,  with  the  same  rights  as 
natxure- powers  or  ancestors  famed  for  achievements, 
services,  useful  discoveries,  or  other  merits  equally 
unconnected  with  sanctity.  This  conception 
appears  very  natural  when  we  remember  the 
extremely  vague  and  relative  character  of  the 
Japanese  kami.  See  art.  Heroes  and  Hero- 
gods  (Japanese).  Michel  Revon. 


SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Je^vish).— Juda- 
ism  has  its  martyrs  and  its  martyrologies,  its  saints 
and  its  specialized  teachings  on  saintliness;  but 
the  position  held  by  these  in  the  Synagogue  and 
its  liturgy  is  far  less  prominent  than  that  held  in 
the  Christian  Church  by  the  parallel  literature. 
The  Jew  understood  the  word  ‘saint* 

Msid,  or  tsdddxk)  in  qmte  a different  sense.  He 
was  never  made  an  object  of  religious  worship, 
whether  in  life  or  in  death  ; and  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  esmonization  of  saints  on  account  of  theii 
eminently  pious  and  j)ure  lives  is  quite  foreign  to 
Jewish  theology,  which  has  nothing  analogous  to 
the  Acta  Martyrum  and  the  Acta  Sanctorum  oi 
the  older  Church.  Whilst  the  Christian  Church 
celebrated  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  ite 
saints  by  the  intensely  mystic  formulm  connected 
with  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  the  Synagogue 
looked  upon  the  heroes  of  the  faith  as  Jews  who 
had  fulfill^  the  Law  with  heart,  soul,  and  might, 
and  who,  if  the  necessity  arose,  would  have  under- 
gone torture  and  deatn  rather  them  infringe  its 
commands.  Many  of  these  saints  certainly  did 
lay  down  their  lives  for  the  Law,  but  their  claim 
to  sainthood  is  based  not  upon  the  fact  of  their 
m^yrdom  but  upon  the  exemplary  Jewish  life 
which  they  led.  Nevertheless,  the  Synagogue 
perpetuated  the  memory  of  these  martyred  saints 
in  a prayer  commencing  * Ah  Ha-rftbfimlm  * ( ‘ Father 
of  Mercies  ),  which  was,  and  still  is  at  this  day. 
recited  m all  placM  of  worship  on  the  last  days  of 
fes^^s,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  and  on  the 
^bbaths  priding  the  feast  of  Pentecost  and  the 
^h  of  Ab  (the  anniversary  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem). 

way  — one  partaking 
rather  of  a religio-eecnlar  charMter— in  which  the 


memories  of  saints  and  martyrs  were  kept  from 
fading.  The  custom  arose  among  the  Jews  of 
mediaeval  Europe  of  compiling  necrologies.  MS 
lists  which,  orimnally  known  as  S^i^r  Ila-Zikrdnoth 
{i.c.  ‘ Book  of  Kecorus*),  afterwards  became  gener- 
ally known  as  ‘ Memor-Books*  (Germ.  Mtmorbuch) 
were  made  of  the  names  of  martyrs  and  of  the 
localities  in  which  they  met  them  fate.  These 
* Memor-Books*  were  possessed  by  many  a meditcval 
synagogue,  and  the  contents  were  read  out  to  the 
congregation  during  service  on  holy  days  and  on 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  The  ‘ Memor-Books  * bore 
some  resemblance  to  the  necrologies,  calendars, 
and  martyrologies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
— but  only  in  form  ; in  matter  they  are  essentially 
and  characteristically  Jewish.  The  object  of  the 
compilation  seems  to  have  been  not  so  much  that 
of  inciting  to  prayer  on  behalf  of  the  dead — a 
practice  by  no  means  over-prominent  in  Jewisli 
worship— as  that  of  preserving  for  future  genera- 
tions the  inner  history  of  local  communities.  The 
names  recorded  in  these  lists — the  earliest  extant 
specimen  being  the  Memor  Book  of  Nuremberg^ 
begun  in  1296  by  a scribe,  Isaac  ben  Samuel  of 
Meiningen,  and  presented  to  the  community  of 
Niiremberg  at  the  dedication  of  one  of  its  syna- 
gogues in  1296 — are  principally,  though  by  no 
means  entirely,  th<^  of  Jews  distinguished  for 
their  great  Talmudic  learning  or  for  uieir  admir- 
able qualities  as  philanthropists  or  communal 
workers.  The  entire  book,  in  which  numerous 
entries  were  made  after  1296,  was  edited  by  S. 
Salfeld^  in  1896-98,  and  contains,  besides  poems 
(in  Hebrew)  and  prayers  for  the  heroes  who  sleep 
their  last  sleep,  an  elaborate  martyrology  which  is 
introduced  by  a summary  of  the  persecutions 
suffered  by  the  Jews  of  France  and  Germany  from 
1096  (the  year  of  the  First  Crusade)  till  1^8,  the 
names  of  the  martyrs  between  1096  and  1349,  and 
a list  of  towns  and  villages  in  which  abundant 
martyrdoms  took  place  at  tlie  time  of  the  Black 
Death  (1348-49).  It  is  of  this  blood-stained  period 
of  Jewish  history,  stretching  down  to  the  17th 
cent.,  that  Graetz  says : 


The  penecations  and  xnaesacrea  of  the  Jewg  increased  with 
frightful  rapxdity  and  intengity,  and  only  alternated  with  In- 
human decrees  issued  both  by  the  Church  ond  by  the  State,  the 
aim  and  purport  of  aU  of  which  were  to  humiliate  the  Jews,  to 
mMk  them  with  conspicuous  brands,  and  to  drive  them  to 
smade.  ...  It  mattered  little  to  the  Jews  whether  they  lived 
under  proper  government  or  under  anorchi',  for  they  suffered 
under  the  one  no  less  than  under  the  other.*  * 


Auc  uicui»va.i  oewisn  communities  winch  suffered 
the  greatest  numbers  of  martyrdoms  were  those  of 
Worms  (1096  and  1349),  Cologne  (1096),  Mayence 
(1096  and  1849),  Blols  (1171),  Niiremberg  (1298). 
Troyes  (1288),  Navarre  (1328),  Augsburg  (1349). 
and  Erfurt  (1349).  According  to  2«unz,*  the  com- 
munitlM  of  Cologne,  Worms,  Mayence,  and  a few 
other  cities  in  the  Rhine  district  ooserved  fast-days 
m memory  of  the  samta  and  martyrs  who  perished 
for  the  Sanctification  of  the  Name’  during  the 
First  Cruscule  (1096).  ^ 

Mention  must  here  be  made  of  one  exceptionally 
striking  martyrology  to  be  found  in  the  Midrashic 
Iit^atuxp  and  known  as  the  maSo  urvr  vmo 
(‘the  Midrash  of  the  Ten  Martyrs*)  or  rr^K  fmo 
^Midrash  hemnning  with  the  words, 
These  do  I remember  *’^).  There  are  four  extant 
versions  of  this,  each  differing  from  the  others  in 
vanous  points  of  detail.-*  The  work  is  a product 
of  the  Gaonic  period  of  Rabbinic  literature  and  is 
a cunons  embellishment  of  the  narratives  given  in 
many  passages  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  and  the 

des  NiLmberger  M^morbucAtM,  Berlin, 

i London,  1801-82,  lii.  630 f. 

4 Kal^uUrjahru,  Berlin,  1872,  pp.  40-68. 

77  19  Aa^Midra9oh\  Leipsig  and  Vienna,  1858- 
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early  Palestinian  Midrashim^  of  how  ten  great 
and  saintly  teachers  of  the  Law  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  reig^  of  Hadrian  for  having,  in  defiance 
of  an  imperial  edict,  founded  schools  for  the  study 
of  the  Tordh.  The  ten  martyrdoms  are  represented 
as  having  taken  place  on  one  and  the  same  day, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Talmudic  view.  This  was 
most  probably  done  with  the  intention  of  heighten- 
ing the  effect  on  the  reader.  These  ten  martyrs 
were  all  of  them  * saints’  in  the  real  Jewish  sense 
of  that  term — men  of  exceptional  learning  in  the 
Law  and  of  spotless  conduct  whose  single-minded, 
self-sacrificing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  propa^tion 
of  the  TMUi  among  the  masses  showM  itself  in  a 
readiness  to  accept  torture  and  death  rather  than 
a life  in  which  the  Law  of  God  had  no  place.  The 
most  famous  of  the  ten  is  *AqIba  ben  Joseph  (iL.D. 
60-130),  whose  last  moments  are  invested  by  the 
Habbinic  recorders  with  an  ultra-heroic  fortitude. 

Amidst  hia  exorucUting  agonies  he  recited  the  Shtma  vrith  a 
peaceful  smile  on  his  face.  Asked  by  the  executLoner  whether 
be  was  not  a sorcerer,  seeing  that  he  appeared  to  feel  no  pain, 
'Aqfba  replied : ' I am  no  sorcerer,  but  am  orercome  with  joy 
at  the  thought  that  the  opportuni^  has  at  last  been  ^ven  me 
of  carrying  out  the  Deuteronomio  precept,  **  And  thou  uialt  love 
the  Lord  wy  Ood  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and 
with  all  thy  might.***  He  expired  with  the  word  *One'  (i.s. 
confession  of  the  Divine  Unity)  on  his  lipa. 


Besides  the  saints  mentioned  in  the  early  part 
of  this  article  as  having  undergone  martyrdom, 
the  following  who  were  not  martyrs  stand  out 
prominently : Hillel  the  Blder  (30  B.C.-'A.D.  10), 
who  at  his  death  was  eulogized  as  * the  saint,  the 
meek,  the  disciple  of  Ezra  ’ ; ' R.  Hffna  and  R. 
Hisda  (4th  cent.  A.D.),  whose  prayers  for  rain  were 
very  efficacious Mar  Ztltra  (4th  cent.  A.D.).  who, 
when  finding  it  necessary  to  rebuke  a disciple  and 
put  him  under  the  ban  (A^rem),  would  first  exercise 
these  inflictions  on  himsmf  and  then  on  the  disciple.* 
The  typical  Jewish  saint  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  R. 
Judah  ben  Samuel  Hft  Hftald  of  Regensburg  (t  1217), 
who  wrote,  in  Hebrew,  a famous  ethical  work 
{^ifir  ^dddim)  which  contains  various  original 
ana  quaint  maxims  relating  to  this  order.  The 
mediaeval  h/L^ui  was  usually  samt  and  mystic 
combined.  Superior  holiness,  independence  of 
‘ law,*  and  a partisd  withdrawal  from  tmngs  ea^ly 
brought  about  a state  of  communion  with  the  divine 
which  is  the  prime  incentive  to  the  mystic  life. 

Lm&ATfTu.— In  addition  to  the  literature  already  alluded  to 
ee  A-  Nenbaner,  * Le  Memorbuoh  de  Mayenoe,*  in  RBJ  Iv. 
[1887]  Ifl. : H.  Graetx,  Qeaeh.  der  Juden^  Leipiig,  1866-78,  Iv. 
101  ff. ; S.  Schechter,  Seme  Aepeett  of  Rabbxnie  Theology^ 
London,  1909,  pp.  199-218 : JJS,  $.ov.  ‘Martyrology,*  * Martyrs, 
the  Ten,*  * Saint  and  Saintlineea.*  J.  AbELSON. 


The  deaths  of  several  of  the  remaining  nine 
martyrs  are  ornamented  with  highly -c^oured 
details  which  are  purely  legendary.  It  has  ever 
been,  and  still  is  to-day,  the  custom  of  the  Syna- 
gogue to  recite  the  martyrdom  of  these  ten  sainted 
R&bis  in  a special  BtlUyih  (».«.  pn^er  for  forgive- 
ness) on  the  JL)ay  of  Atonement.  The  stlpvaK  is  a 
poem  based  on  the  above-mentioned  * Midrash  of 
the  Ten  Martyr*  Another  poetic  form  of  it 
appears  in  the  AinaA,  commencing  with  the  words 
‘ Cedars  of  Lebanon,*  recited  in  all  orthodox  syna- 
gogues on  the  9th  of  Ab. 

It  remains  now  to  state  more  explidtly  what,  in 
the  Jewish  view,  constitutes  the  quality  of  saintli- 
ness and  the  title  to  the  dignity  of  sainthood.  As 
has  already  been  said,  one  need  not  have  under- 
gone martyrdom  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  a saint ; 
and  the  fact  that  many  among  the  latter  order 
became  martyrs  is  but  one  oi  the  accidents  of 
history.  M.  H.  Luzzatto  has  aptly  characterized 
the  Jewish  standpoint  thus : 

* Whosoever  loveth  Ood  the  Oreator  with  a true  love  will  not 
think  that  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  this  duty  of  love  by 
merely  following  out  the  religious  rules  which  are  practised  by 
Jews  generally.  He  will  rather  resemble  the  loving  son  who 
ca^es  out  the  father's  wish  to  an  extent  far  beyond  what  the 
father  expects  of  him— and  all  for  the  purpose  of  causing  him 
additional  pleasure.’  * 

In  other  words,  saintliness  is  a higher  stage  of 
religions  loyalty  transcending  all  idea  of  law  or 
rule.  The  Talmud  expresses  it  thus : 

* Sanctify  thyself  even  in  that  which  is  permitted  to  thee.*  < 
Such  is  the  saintliness  which  in  the  Talmud  and 

all  the  Jewish  mediaeval  theology  is  termed 
hdaidath.  The  doer  of  it  (i.e.  the  h^d)  do^  not 
wait  for  a distinct  commandment.  service  of 

God  is  prompted  and  sustained  by  his  own  mner 
instincts  untrammelled  by  any  instraction  from 
without.  One  possession,  however,  is  indispens- 
able to  him—leaming.  The  saint  mimt  be  a man 
of  learning ; and  only  a man  of  learning  can  be  a 
saint.*  The  Mishn&h  speaks  ironically  of  the 
‘ illiterate  saint,*  stig^matizmg  him  sa  belonging  to 
those  undesirables  * who  turn  the  universe  into  a 
chaos  * ; ■ and  the  Talmud  describes  such  an  * illiter- 
ate saint  * as  * one  who  would  see  a woman  drown 
without  giving  her  a helping  hand  because  of  the 
rule  forbidding  a man  to  look  upon  a woman.  • 

1 See,  <,p.,  T.B.  'Ahdddh  ZArdh,  170,  18a;  Rer.  610;  Sanh. 
14a ; Lt<im,  jRa00dA,  II.  2,  v ... 

3 1^  MMsOof  Amston^.  17^.  xvJU. 

• T.B.  r<04md«A,  20a.  * Of.  MUhr^Abdtk,  U.  0. 

» MiehnOh  v.  2.  « T.B.  210. 


SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Muhammeuian). 
— X.  Relation  of  the  two  terms. — ^The  saints  of 
Islftm  are  commonly  regarded  as  martyrs,  but  the 
latter  term  is  of  wider  application  than  the  word 
‘saint.*  Those  who  die  m the  ‘holy  war*  {jxh&d) 
sjre  mart3rr8,  but  not  necessarily  saints. 

2.  General  prevalence  of  the  veneration  of 
ssdnts. — Every  neighbourhood  in  the  Muslim  world 
hnjt  its  patron  saint  and  in  addition  recoraizes  the 
claims  of  saints  ^ewhere.  There  are  sdao  saints 
who  belong  to  the  universal  community  of  believers 
rather  than  to  the  special  shrines  where  they  are 
honoured.  To  this  class  belong  the  Prophet,  the 
first  three  kTuilifahs,  *AlI,  his  two  sons,  the  Khidr, 
the  greatest  of  the  OT  worthies,  and  possibly 
some  others. 

3.  Names. — ^The  common  Arabic  term  for  a saint 
is  tooUi ; for  a martyr  it  is  shahui.  The  former 
implies  more  precisely  one  who  is  near,  a friend 
(i.e.  of  God) ; it  is  usually  applied  to  living  saints, 
but  is  very  generally  employed  of  the  dead.  The 
term  is  also  used  regularly  in  a secondary  sense  for 
the  tombs  of  the  sainta  ShaMd  is,  primarily,  one 
who  gives  testimony  as  an  eye-witness,  then  one 
who  seals  his  testimony  with  his  blood  (commonly 
employed  in  the  plural  shuhadd  of  those  who  are 
killed  fighting  the  battles  of  Isl&m).  The  living 
saint,  particcuarly,  is  spoken  of  as  the  shaikh^  in 
the  same  honorific  way  as  we  make  use  of  * elder,* 
though  with  more  intensive  meaning.  Zdhid  has 
a special  reference  to  the  ascetic  self-denial  of  the 
eminently  pious.  Sd*ih  has  in  view  rather  the 
hermit  saint  who  retires  from  the  common  life  to 
dwell  in  the  desert.  The  gtlfl  is  a member  of  the 
mystical  movement  called  in  Isl&m  ^CLflism  (g.v.). 
The  §tlfl  may  be  a saint,  but  the  term  does  not 
necessarily  declare  that  he  is. 

4.  Attitude  of  Isl&m  towards  saint-worship.— 
(a)  Sunnis. — Since  the  days  of  al-Ghaz&lI  (12th 
cent.  A.D.)  the  Sunnite  branch  of  Isl&m  (excepting 
the  Hanbalite  school)  has  given  its  approval  to  the 
cult  of  the  saints.  The  orthodox  teachers  clam 
that  what  is  a-ccorded  the  saint  is  not  worsMp. 
Nor  is  there  any  thought  of  the  saint  havmg 
power  in  himself  to  answer  prayer.  The  Qur’&n 
and  the  Sunnah  recognize  intercession  on  the  part 
of  those  favoured  by  AU&h,  and  the  orthodox 
Sunnis  say  that  there  is  no  cult  of  saints  beyond 
the  permissible  seeking  of  their  help  as  mediators 

1 1.  B.  480.  * T.B.  Ta^dnUh.  22a,  0. 

• T.R  Mo’M  Kdtdn.  17a. 
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>vith  God.  The  more  intelligent  may  approach 
AllAh  in  this  orthodox  way,  but  the  vast  majority 
of  unthinking  Muslims  regard  the  wxXx  as  being 
a proper  object  of  worship  and  in  himself  the 
source  of  blessing.  The  BedawXn  and  the  Kabyle 
trib^  of  N.  Africa,  with  the  felUxJhln  of  Egypt  and 
Syria,  may  employ  phrases  whicti  seem  to  imply 
an  orthodox  attitude,  but  in  reality  the  saint  is  a 
far  more  real  God  to  them  than  Allah  is.  If  the 
orthodox  teachers  of  the  Sunnis  were  not  compelled 
to  accept  the  facts  of  the  situation,  they  would  see 
that  the  general  practice  of  Islam  as  to  the  saints 
was  a violation  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  Sunnah. 
It  imperils  the  unique  deity  of  Allah  and  leads 
directly  to  shirks  the  * association  * of  other  objects 
ydth  Him  in  worship.  It  sets  aside  the  author- 
ity of  the  Prophet  in  adopting  a basis  of  religion 
which  is  in  conflict  with  the  primary  sources 
sanctioned  by  him. 

(5)  Shxafis^ThQ  Shfahs  are  enthusiastic  wor- 
shippers of  the  saints,  and  their  writers  especially 
have  been  responsible  for  the  production  of 
mar^rologies  and  other  literature  relating  to  them. 
Pereia  has  been  the  home  of  Muslim  mysticism. 
It  is  the  native  soil  of  the  SCLfl  movement,  and 
within  Siiflism  there  is  provided  a prescribed  dis- 
cipline for  saintsliip.  The  whole  ShTah  movement 
is  one  which  gathers  round  the  idea  of  a * Holy 
Family,*  and  most  of  all  about  the  sufferings  of 
the  ‘ People  of  the  House,*  as  the  family  of  *Ali 
and  the  Prophet’s  darmhter  Fatima  were  styled. 
In  the  * Peo]^o  of  the  House’  (AhZu  there 

has  been  found  a conspicuous  invitation  calling 
their  followers  to  aaint^p,  and  in  the  spiritum 
atmosphere  charged  with  emotion  excited  by  their 
pains  smd  sacrinces  there  has  been  a powerful 
stimulus  to  imitation.  The  ^CLfls  have  gone  beyond 
loyalty  to  recognized  authority  as  understood  by  the 
ShTah.  Their  ideal  is  a life  in  which  law  and 
authority  have  no  place  and  the  notion  of  obedi- 
ence is  excluded.  For  this  reason  the  orthodox 
Shrahs  are  jealously  suspicious  of  the  professors 
of  saintship  among  the  §llfis.  The  saints  of  the 
Shi* ah  provinces  have  very  often  based  their 
claims  upon  alleged  descent  from  the  holy  im&ms : 
they  are  saw/ids,  nobility.  They  are  in  parts  so 
numerous  that  their  number  has  become  a subject 
of  innocent  iesting.  The  Persians,  as  well  as  the 
Berbers  of  H.  Africa,  are  more  favourable  to 
women  saints  than  are  the  Arabs. 

(c)  Hanbalitea. — The  Hanbalites  find  no  room  for 
the  cult  of  the  saints.  They  hold  that  it  is  con- 
trary to  the  Qur*&n  and  the  Sunnah.  To  this  the 
other  Sunnites,  who  are  favourable  to  the  cult, 
answer  that  it  is  supported  by  the  Consensus  of 
Islam  through  hundreds  of  years.  The  Hanbsl- 
it^  do  not  deny  the  authority  of  the  Consensus 
{JjmA'),  but  claim  that  properly  under- 

stood, embraces  only  the  agreed  opinion  or  the  first 
age  of  Islam.  The  Consensus  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet  condemns  the  offering  of  worship  to 
any  but  Allah,  and  this,  added  to  the  voice  oAhe 
other  CTeat  authorities,  Qur’an  and  Tradition,  is 
^emed  to  be  decisive  against  the  practice.  The 
Hanbahte  school  has  made  its  innuence  felt  at 
different  times.  ’Umar  n.,  at  a date  earlier  than 
the  foundation  of  the  school,  had  refused  to  face  the 
grave  of  the  Prophet  towards  Mecca,  lest  it  should 
Mcome  a shrine  where  prayer  would  be  offered  to 
toe  Prophet  along  with  AUah.  Ibn  Taimlyya,  a 
Han  halite,  in  the  14th  cent.  A.D.  wrote  against  the 
veneration  of  the  xoatia,  including  the  cult  of  the 
Prophet’s  tomb  at  Medina.  The  latter  had  become 
part  of  toe  prescriptions  for  the  Jiajj  and  had  come 
under  Hanbalite  censure  as  bid' a,  ‘ innovation  * 
^mestly  as  Ibn  Taimlyya  set  himself  to  oppose 
the  ^pular  favour  shown  to  the  saints,  he  accom- 
plished little  and  brought  persecution  upon  him- 


self. He  died  in  prison  in  A.D.  1328,  and  by  a 
certain  irony  of  fate  came  to  be  regarded  as  a saint 
by  those  who  accepted  his  views.  The  Hanbalites 
kept  alive  bis  principles  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent.,  the  iconoclastic  Wahh&bl  crusade  again 
sought  to  make  them  effective  by  the  destruction 
of  tombs  and  shrines  throughout  Arabia  and  tlie 
adjacent  lands.  Not  even  the  most  venerable 
shrines,  such  os  the  tombs  of  the  Prophet  and  the 
earliest  khalifahs  at  Me<iina,  and  the  shrines  of  the 
great  martyrs  of  the  Shi'ahs — 'Ali,  Husain,  and  the 
Rida — were  spared.  The  W'ahhabi  desola- 
tion was  brought  to  an  end  when  Muliammad 
‘All’s  forces  finally  overcame  the  Walihfiblarmy  in 
1818.  Since  that  time  the  Wahhfibis  have  been 
indeed  represented  by  the  Wahliftbl  State  in  central 
Arabia,  by  groups  of  extreme  Hanbalites  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Arabia,  and  by  a few  sectaries  in 
India ; but  the  attempt  to  check  saint-worship  has 
been  a failure,  nor  will  it  ever  succeed  as  Jong  as 
Isl&m  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been  for  800 
years  past. 

'The  conception  of  saintship  in  IslJhn. — Tlie 
saint  is  one  who  is  near  to  God,  a * friend  of  God.* 
In  Isl&m,  as  in  less  advanced  religions,  this  has  no 
necessary  ethical  implication.  It  does  imply  the 
indwelling  and  inspiration  of  ‘divinity.^  Tlie 
saint  has  a supernatural  quality  by  reuHon  of  which 
he  (or  she)  is  held  to  be  above  criticism  and  by 
some  is  thought  to  be  invulnerable  against  attack 
on  either  body  or  soul.  It  is  this  quality  that 
explains  the  superhuman  knowledge  and  power  of 
the  saint  and  makes  him  the  source  of  either 
miraculous  blessing  or  terrible  and  ni^'sterious 
curses. 

This  * light  of  the  saint  * is  said  by  the  orthodox 
to  come  to  him  as  a gift  of  God  through  the  medi- 
ation of  the  Prophet.  The  miracles  {karum/tt)  are 
a grace  from  All&h  with  which  He  honours  His 
servant.  The  orthodox  will  not  allow  that  the 
saint  is  by  nature  more  than  human  nature  com- 
monly suggests.  What  is  beyond  that  is  endue- 
ment.  In  the  thought  of  the  Muslim  pea.santry 
and  the  Bedawin  ox  the  desert  there  is  only  one 
conception,  namely,  that  the  saint  is  of  a divine 
nature  and  can  by  reason  of  his  inherent  capacity 
do  acts  that  lie  properly  within  the  power  of  God 
and  know  things  knowable  only  to  a god.  It  has 
^en  truly  ^id  that,  in  spite  of  their  profession  of 
Isl&m,  the  ignorant  populations  in  many  Muslim 
Iwds  have  but  slight  spiritual  relations  in  re- 
ligious thought  and  feeling  with  any  god  other 
than  the  wcUi.  All&h  is^  at  most  a name,  without 
power  to  stir  _ interest^  in  those  who  use  it,  and 
without  effect  in  moulding  their  purposes. 

In  the  case  of  each  individual  saint  there  was 
a time  when  he  began  to  be  esteemed  a saint. 
Those  about  him  took  note  of  certain  character- 
irtic  featurea  He  was  a man  whose  thought  was 
nlled  with  God,  who  lived  in  God,  and  whose  acts 
were  moved  by  God.  He  was  judged  to  be  a man 
who  had  renounced  desire  and  had  become  com- 
pletely passive,  a vessel  for  divine  inspiration,  a 
receptacle  for  a deposit  of  divine  qualities  and 
^ the  soul  thus  prepared  there  come 

such  thoughts  and  impulses  as  are  proper  to  a life 
secluded,  shut  off  from  the  avenues  of  ordinary 
human  experience,  and  shut  in  to  a purely  self- 
occupied  experience  which  is  saturated  oy  a ruling 
religious  motive.  The  impression  made  by  a man 
of  such  a mode  of  life  would  be  infallibly  that 
of  a man  * possessed  * by  divine  influences.  Such 
a mysterious  human  being  easUy  fancied  himself 
the  recipient  of  divine  communications  or  one 
appointed  to  undertake  marvels.  His  proofs  were 
subjective  and  were  not  easily  disputed  by  others. 
Many  of  jme  saints  have  be^  eccentrics,  defec- 
tives, or  idiots  (not  insane).  Such  persona  have 
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been  thought  to  he  saints  because  they,  too,  have 
become  emptied  receptacles  which  Allah  was  to 
fill  and  use.  Their  pure  souls  have  been  taken 
up  to  heaven,  and  what  has  remained  of  them  was 
esteemed  a most  meet  and  fitting  vessel  of  inspira- 
tion. As  long  as  this  class  of  persons  was  typical 
of  what  a saint  should  be,  the  lesser  peculiariiiea, 
begotten  of  mere  habitual  introspection  and  nega- 
tion of  self,  procured  a reputation  for  sanctity  in 
pro^rtion  to  their  extravagance. 

While  many  who  have  achieved  saintship  did 
not  renounce  the  world  and  separate  themselves 
from  thoir  fellow-men,  the  surest  path  to  saintship 
was  found  in  poverty  and  a contempt  of  the  worlcL 
Thus  it  comes  about  that  the  typical  garb  of  the 
saint  is  that  of  the  beggar  and  his  habit  of  life  is 
that  which  answers  to  his  garb.  Poverty  and  sanc- 
tity are  so  far  synonymous  that  the  most  effective 
counterfeit  of  the  saint  is  the  faqir,  or  beggar — a 
term  which  still  serves  to  indicate  the  saint,  but  is 
also  all^  too  commonly  made  to  denote  beggars 
who,  being  such  and  nothing  more,  would  pass  for 
saints. 

The  contempt  for  the  world  led  a fair  proportion 
of  the  saints  to  a hermit  life  in  the  desert  or,  in  the 
ca.8e  of  the  I^CLfis,  to  a cloister  life  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a mztrshxdj  or  spiritual  director,  often  in  a 
zavnyaht  or  community  house.  Scorn  of  the  world 
also  finds  expression  in  another  way.  The  saint 
spurns  the  esteem  of  men,  deeming  it  a temptation 
to  a divided  devotion,  and  provokes  with  careful 
deliberation  their  ill-will.  In  this  way  he  is  the 
more  inevitably  set  apart  unto  God.  With  this 
traditional  attitude,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
in  the  early  days  of  the  khalifate  the  * saints  * were 
in  many  cases  opposed  to  the  government  of  their 
time  and  were  round  allied  with  seditiouB  move- 
ments and  conspiracies.  For  one  or  other  party  in 
a quarrel  to  obtain  the  support  of  some  powerful 
shaikh  was  sure  to  bring  many  to  that  side.  The 
saints  as  a matter  of  course  were  generally  of  the 
revolutionary  party  ; but  they  were  not  always  so. 
The  illustrious  mart3nr,  the  imdm  Ri(^ft,  was  bought 
at  a great  price  to  support  the  policy  of  the  Mm- 
fah  al-Mamun,  and  many  of  the  most  influential 
of  the  shaikhs  of  Morocco  in  the  16th  cent.  A.D. 
were  supporters  of  the  reigning  rulers.  The 
earliest  of  the  Safawid  kings  of  Persia  in  the  16th 
cent,  were  themselves  saints  and  enjoyed  the  spon- 
taneous support  of  the  shaikhs  of  their  time.  In 
fact,  the  samts  of  the  modem  period  of  history 
have  been  loyal  to  the  powers  mat  be  and  have 
been  held  in  esteem  by  them. 

One  of  the  cherished  evidences  of  saintship  is  the 
inspired  dream  or  the  ecstatic  vision  in  which  the 
Prophet,  one  of  the  imdmst  or  one  of  the  greater 
saints  appears  to  one  who  is  thus  shown  to  be  in 
the  favour  of  heaven.  The  nature  of  the  communi- 
cation granted  is  not  as  important  as  the  vision 
itself. 

There  is  no  disapproval  of  the  warlike  character 
in  a saint.  It  has  always  been  to  the  glory  of  the 
Prophet  that  he  was  a man  of  war  ; and,  among 
his  successors,  the  holy  mart3rrs  *All  and  l^usain 
acquired  an  added  lustre  of  saintliness  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  men  of  proved  martial  quality. 
In  the  hagiologies  the  warlike  deeds  of  the  saints 
find  a large  place.  There  is  found  also  allusion  to 
carrying  a saint’s  dead  body  into  battle  to  ensure 
victory. 

According  to  the  accepted  view,  the  toalis  form 
an  invisible  order  with  ascending  dignities  and 
ranks.  At  the  head  is  the  leading  saint  of  the  ^e, 
who  bears  the  title  qu^b  (literally  * pole,’  ‘ axis  ’). 
Under  him  are  deputies,  commonly  reckoned  to  1d« 
three  in  number,  and  in  Egypt  designated  W the 
respective  names,  nakib,  nagio,  and  badil.  He  has 
his  favourite  abodes  on  earth,  one  of  which  is  the 
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roof  of  the  Kabah  in  Mecca  and  another  the  Bab- 
az-ZuNvailah  (or  Bab  al-Mutawalll)  in  Cairo.  It  is 
his  custom  to  appear  in  some  familiar  disguise 
among  men,  and  to  reveal  his  presence  at  times  by 
the  performance  of  some  mysterious  and  uncanny 
act  which,  despite  unpromising  appearances,  often 
turns  out  to  be  really  beneficent  in  its  purpose. 
Among  the  saints  of  Morocco  two  or  three  are  said 
to  have  attsdned  the  rank  of  qu(bt  but  Uiere  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  refers  rather  to  the 
perfect  stage  of  the  §\3fl  tariqah,  or  discipline. 

The  pains  and  death  of  the  walls t especially  of 
such  as  had  been  the  victims  of  persecution,  were 
deemed  to  have  a merit  not  needed  on  their  own 
account  by  beings  of  such  sanctity.  Such  merit 
therefore  is  supposed  to  be  available  for  those  who 
seek  the  intercession  and  help  of  the  saint.  It  is 
both  prudent  and  pious  to  entrust  one’s  soul  to 
such  an  one  as  the  toali,  whether  for  this  life  or  for 
the  life  to  come.  It  is  from  this  kind  of  motive 
that  Muslims  in  all  parts  of  Isl&m  desire  that  their 
bodies  should  rest  under  the  shadow  of  some  wali 
(here  used  in  the  secondary  sense  of  the  tomb  of 
a wali).  The  presence  of  the  tomb  of  Husain  at 
Kerbela,  that  of  *Ali  at  Nejef,  and  that  of  the 
ivid7)i  Kida  at  Meshed  have  caused  the  bodies  of 
thousands  of  persons  to  l»e  brought  to  these  places 
for  buiial,  sometimes  from  a great  distance.  In 
Syria  ^ the  toalis  (tombs  of  the  saints)  stand  fre- 
quently in  the  midst  of  a number  of  humbler  graves 
which  have  gathered  about  them  sis  time  has 
passed.  The  dead  rest  in  peace  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  toali. 

While  it  would  be  admitted  to  have  occurred 
only  in  very  rare  cases,  the  teeushing  of  Isl&m  is 
that  the  gins  of  a saint  may  be  withdrawn  by 
AU&h  for  mortal  sin  or  for  infidelity. 

6.  Orig^s  of  the  cult  of  saints. — It  is  in  the 
essential  nature  of  Isl&m  that  it  should  call  for  a 
renunciation  of  the  world  and  a committsd  of  oneself 
to  God.  Consistently,  therefore,  the  Prophet  him- 
self, on  entering  upon  his  preaching  mismon,  gave 
up  secular  ambitions  {dunya)  and  urged  his  hearers 
to  do  the  same.  In  contrast  to  the  motive  of  later 
saintship,  Muhammad’s  motive  in  demanding 
renunciation  of  the  world  was  not  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  a profession,  but  to  glorify  Allfth 
and  save  men’s  souls.  The  term  wmch  came  to 
he  allied  to  such  an  ascetic  withdrawal  from  the 
worldT  as  Muhammad  at  first  contemplated  is  zuhd. 
It  implies  an  ideal  which  the  opportunities  and 
temptations  of  power  soon  tlu^t  out  of  his 
thought,  and  as  long  as  his  followers  were  occupied 
with  the  lust  and  sweets  of  military  conquest  it 
remained  neglected.  There  are  traditions  dealing 
with  the  Prophet’s  Medlnan  period  which  echo 
even  positive  disapproval  of  the  ascetic  life. 
Shortly  after  Muhammad’s  death  the  pious  life 
seemed  to  have  found  its  best  type  in  men  diligent 
in  religious  duties  while  at  the  same  time  efiScientW 
pursuing  the  alms  of  their  earthly  vocation.  It 
was  inevitable  that  a religious  revolution  like 
Isl&m,  in  its  period  of  reconstruction  following 
the  Qsrly  conquests,  should  revert  to  its  originm 
ideal.  The  ascetic  life  claimed  many  followers 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Umayyad  khaUfaJis 
they  were  described  ^ a special  name,  '%wbad 
( = * religious  ’ in  the  French  sense  of  the  word). 
This  term  implies  a life  with  two  distinctive 
aspects : (1)  exclusive  occupation  with  God  {tawak- 
kiu) ; (21  worship  in  prayer,  recitation  of  the  Qur’&n, 
and  meditation  (dA«/b*). 

About  the  close  of  the  Ist  cent,  of  the  Hegira 
men  began  to  write  about  the  marks  and  rules  of 
the  saintly  life,  and  devotees  began  to  be  regarded 
as  divinely  inspired.  There  was  fumiimed  a 
motive  to  turn  true  saintliness  into  a professional 
^ Of.  art.  SaiifTS  Ata>  MAJtTras  (Syrian). 
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calling.  For  this  the  suggestion  was  conveniently 
at  hand  in  the  presence  of  Christian  monks  and 
hermits  within  the  Muslim  domain.  Abstinence, 
poverty,  emd  reproach  became  the  badge  of  sanc- 
tity, and  the  rough  woollen  garb  (fw/)  of  the 
beggar  and  criminal  was  chosen  to  advertise  saint- 
ship  as  a vocation.  The  I^Hfl  movement  took  its 
start  from  this  nnorganizM  pursuit  of  what  was 
now  conventionally  reoognizect  as  a holy  life.  §<ifl- 
ism  originated  in  Persia,  but  before  it  took  its  rise 
the  profession  of  the  saint  weus  sdready  as  wide- 
sprefi^  as  Isl&m  itself. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  the  earlier  saints  of 
Isl&m  were  men  engaged  in  the  public  affairs  of 
their  time.  With  the  growing  ascendancy  of  the 
Turks  in  the  eastern  khalifate,  the  devoted  were 
gradually  eUminated  from  positions  of  influence, 
but  meanwhile  the  Sofl  life  had  become  more 
popular,  and  the  number  of  those  who  adopted  it 
gradually  increased.  The  movement  was  carried 
mto  Amca  and  Syria,  and  wherever  it  went  it 
produced  its  own  type  of  saints — a type  which 
exaggerated  the  features  of  the  earlier  devotees  and 
intensified  the  interest  in  the  mystic  aspects  of 
religion.  The  later  saints  of  Isl&m  have  probably 
all  felt  the  influence  of  the  $tlfl  spirit  and  practice, 
though  even  among  the  Shfahs  the  extreme  type 
of  l^(m  is  condemned  ; in  Egypt  they  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Shaikh  ^-JdakrL  The  Safawid 
dyi^ty  had  its  origin  in  a line  of  ^llfl  saints,  and 
in  its  early  days  (1502  onwards)  there  were  fairly 
good  relations  between  official  Shi' ism  and  ^flflism. 

7.  Cult  of  the  saints. — The  living  saint  is  resorted 
to  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  advice  or  his 
decision  in  a legal  dispute,  to  ootain  his  opinion  as 
to  the  success  m private  or  public  undertaldngs,  to 
ask  his  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  sick,  or  to  seek 
the  gift  of  a child,  especially  a son.  His  active 
help  may  be  requested  and  given  for  various  pur- 
poses, inasmuch  as  nothing  is  too  difficult  for  his 
miraculous  powers.  The  removal  of  some  blight  or 
plague  from  field  or  flock,  the  healing  of  human  ail- 
ments, the  confounding  of  enemies,  are  all  within 
the  province  and  g^ft  of  the  a/iaikh.  Those  whom 
he  serves  are  only  too  glad  to  provide  for  him  the 
means  of  living.  His  interposition  is  beneficent 
to  those  who  ask  it  with  honest  purpose,  but  to 
those  who  oppose  him  or  act  dishonestly  his  super- 
natiuul  power  works  in  awful  and  mysterious 
pimishment.  The  supernatural  element  in  the 
saint  is  an  extremely  jealous  and  resentful  power, 
very  like  the  divinities  of  primitive  monolatrous 
communities.  There  is  a natural  awe  before  one 
on  whom  has  descended  the  'light  of  inspira- 
tion ’ : in  his  immediate  vicinity  marvels  happen  ; 
men  do  not  presume  to  treat  him  familiarly  ; only 
the  profane  would  venture  to  dispute  his  purposes, 
and  only  the  recklessly  wicked  wouldT  dare  to 
inflict  persecution  upon  him.  Physical  contact 
with  a saint,  whether  with  or  without  his  know- 
ledge, may  draw  from  him  a supernatural  efflu- 
ence for  healing  or  blessing,  and  objects  that  have 
been  in  close  relation  to  his  person  may  operate 
for  good  or  hann  without  his  being  present. 

The  dead  saint  is  in  the  nearer  presence  of  God, 
and,  according  to  a principle  found  widely  in 
primitive  religions,  is  more  fully  charged  with 
supernatural  influence  than  he  was  during  his 
lifetime.  He  is  now  a toali  in  a more  potent  sense, 
one  in  whom  the  divine  is  more  intimately  at  home 
and  more  readily  active.  Many  more  persons  now 
resort  to  him,  and  much  greater  pains  cure  taken  to 
gain  access  to  him  and  to  do  him  honour.  Men 
assume  towards  him  the  same  worshipful  attitude 
as  they  assume  towards  God,  and  freely  think  of 
him  as  one  who  can  secure  to  them  aU  the  bless- 
ings  for  which  men  usually  ask  God.  For  the 
unreflectmg  worshipper  the  approach  to  the  saint 


seeks  no  Higher  Being  beyond  him,  and  rests  fully 
satisfied  in  his  sufficiency.  The  cultivation  of  the 
toali  is  a truly  religious  practice  which  often  takes 
the  place  of  the  worship  of  All&h.  The  uhrases  of 
orthodoxy  and  the  Qurfin  are  echoed  in  tiie  liturgy 
of  the  saints,  but  they  are  used  by  ignorant  and 
humble  worshippers  as  magical  formulas  to  predis- 
pose the  saint  favourably.  Nevertheless,  Muslim 
authority  has  taken  the  toali  cult  under  its  protec- 
tion, and  one  may  say  that  the  real  power  of 
Isl&m  over  its  lower  classes  lies  in  its  promotion 
of  saint-worship  on  the  one  hand  and  in  the 
emotional  atmosphere  created  by  Saflism  on  the 
other.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  al-Gn€uAlI  that  he 
found  a way  to  retain  these  more  vital  forms  of 
religious  life  as  elements  of  Isl&m  wherewith  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  its  unappealing  dogmatism 
and  institutionalism. 

The  local  centre  of  the  saint's  influence  after  his 
death  is  his  tomb.  From  that  centre  a tutelary 
benefit  extends  over  the  neighbouring  community, 
of  which  he  is  the  patron  spirit.  Beyond  that  his 
magical  influence  may  reach  as  far  as  a prosaic 
peasant  imagination  may  deem  it  strong  enough  to 
go,  possibly  to  a radius  of  fifteen  miles  from  the 
tomb.  But  the  virtue  of  a toali  may  be  carried  to 
any  distance  by  his  relics.  The  most  cherished  of 
these  is  his  ragged  robe,  which  falls  to  the  successor 
nominated  by  himself.  It  is  especially  infected  by 
the  supernatural  quality  of  its  one-time  owner. 

One  leaves  one's  prayer  with  a saint  at  hie  shrine 
together  with  a vow  to  be  fulfilled  when  the  answer 
is  received.  Meanwhile  the  act  of  petition  truly 
erformed  has  been  an  act  of  faith  in  a power 
elieved  to  be  divine,  and  the  petitioner  goes  away 
comforted  by  the  reaction  of  his  o>vn  faith — a 
blessing  of  no  little  moment.  Occasionally  prayers 
are  written  and  left  in  faith  at  the  grave  of  the 
saint. 

8.  Tombs  of  the  saints:  walls. — These  are  of 
common  occurrence  in  all  parts  of  the  Muham- 
madan world.  Every  little  village  has  its  toali. 
As  a rule  they  are  placed  in  a conspicuous  position 
and  are  readily  recognized  by  the  domed  roof  of 
the  building  containing  the  grave.  The  dome 
ilpubhah)  is  whitewashed,  care  being  taken  in  every 
well-regulated  community  that  some  individual  or 
family  shall  assume  responsibility  to  give  it  a new 
coat  when  needed. 

In  poor  and  out-of-the-way  places  the  tomb, 
sometimes  called  Jcxtbbah  as  well  aa  toali^  may  be 
only  a rude,  frail  structure  of  sticks,  perhaps  open 
above  to  the  sky.  In  some  cases  a natural  cave 
has  '^en  chosen  as  the  shrine  because  of  ancient 
religious  or  demonic  associations,  ^me times  the 
location  of  toalis  has  been  determined  by  a linger- 
ing tradition  from  an  earlier  pagan  or  Jewish 
sanctuary.  Again  there  are  cases  where,  in  the 
lack  of  a historical  saint,  the  name  of  the  place 
itself  becomes  the  text  for  a saint's  legend,  which 
then  becomes  attached  to  the  spot  ana  makes  out 
of  it  a toaH,  or  saint’s  tomb.  In  settled  com- 
munities the  toali  comprises  a plot  of  ground,  the 
front  part  of  which  constitutes  a court,  possibly 
20  ft.  square,  and  generally  surrounded  by  a wall. 
Beyond  this  is  the  tomb  proper  {Jj^bbah),  which  is 
often  a low  building  15  to  20  ft.  square.  Within 
the  ^pubbah  is  the  grave,  which  may  be  a somewhat 
elaborate  structure,  or  again  may  be  only  a plain 
cenotaph.  There  may  be  grated  windows,  a 
gratmg  overhead,  and  a grated  door.  The  door- 
posts, the  lintel,  and  the  threshold  or  door-step 
play  an  important  part  in  the  blood  ritual  of  the 
saint’s  cult.  The  grave  is  covered  with  a cloth, 
sometimes  green,  sometimes  white. 

Within  the  Tcubbah  are  found  offerings  of  many 
I^ds  which  have  been  left  with  the  saint,  though 
edible  offerings,  where  they  are  left  at  the  shrine, 
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are  peratUBites  of  the  shaikh,  or  miniatrant.  In 
some  01  the  vjclRs  there  have  been  found  great 
numbers  of  jars  and  other  pieces  of  pottery,  many 
of  which  have  been  broken  in  honour  of  the  saint. 
Attached  to  the  grating  of  the  Jp/uhbah  or  placed 
upon  the  grave  are  artides  of  apparel  or  rags  tom 
from  them.  Those  who  thus  leave  in  contact  with 
the  wall  articles  which  have  been  associated  closely 
with  their  persons  are  supposed  to  be  under  his 
care  and  to  share  in  the  blessing  of  his  efficacious 
influence.  The  neighbouring  tree  or  grove  of  the 
saint  is  his  propertv  and  a part  of  the  shrine.  To 
the  tree  of  the  waU  rags  and  articles  of  clothing 
are  likewise  attached,  and  with  a similar  motive. 

In  the  court  of  the  wdU  there  is  sometimes 
found  a spring  forming  a pool  or  fountain.  It  may 
be  a mineral  spring,  possibly  a hot  spring,  in 
which  case  it  is  connect^  with  the  healing  powers 
of  the  shaikh,  and  to  drink  or  bathe,  as  the  case 
may  be,  will  cure  disease,  remove  sterility,  or 
restore  the  mentally  deranged,  provided  the  good 
offices  of  the  saint  can  be  securem 

The  area  of  the  waM  affords  asylum  from  blood 
revenge  and  places  animals  or  other  property 
which  may  in  any  way  come  within  the  sacred 
limits  under  the  protection  of  the  saint ; the 
animal  or  article  becomes  his  property  for  the  time 
being.  In  various  parts  of  S3ma  farming  imple- 
ments are  foimd  lying  about  the  tomb  of  a wall : 
there  is  no  likelihood  of  their  ever  being  disturbed 
or  appropriated,  eis  the  curse  of  the  saint  is  thought 
to  rest  upon  the  violator  of  his  tomb.  In  spite  of 
this  feeling  that  the  saint  will  fully  guard  his  own 
rights,  there  is  also  a lively  jealousy  on  the  part  of 
the  saint’s  worshippers  in  certain  cases,  and  in- 
trusion upon  the  sanctity  of  a shrine  may  be 
violently  punished  by  them.  This  E.  H.  Palmer  ^ 
proved  on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  the  famous 
tomb  of  NebI  Harin,  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula. 
The  BenS-Ma'azeh,  who  are  the  special  followers 
of  the  saint,  annily  resented  the  visit  which  they 
supposed  he  had  made  to  the  shrine,  and  serious 
trouble  was  narrowly  averted. 

The  shaikh,  or  ministrant,  as  a rule  lives  in  the 
neighbouring  village  or  town.  The  office  gener- 
ally descends  in  a given  family,  and  in  some  cases 
not  merely  one  member  is  set  aside  as  shaikh,  but 
the  several  males  of  the  family  are  designated  to 
act.  The  function  of  the  shaikh  is  to  <mect  wor- 
shippera  as  to  their  duties,  to  supervise  the  offering 
of  votive  sacrifices,  and  to  receive  the  portion  of 
the  saint,  which  is  quarter  of  a sheep  or  goat, 
together  with  the  hide,  or  a relatively  smaller 
share  if  the  victim  be  a larger  animal,  such  as  a 
cow  or  camel.  The  shaikh  may  be  called  upon  to 
furnish  what  is  lacking  to  a sacrificial  meal,  if  the 
number  of  participants  be  too  large  for  the  offerer’s 
portion  of  nis  sacrifice.  The  o^rer  may  ask  or 
Duy  from  the  ministrant  the  additional  provision 
which  he  r^uires. 

The  sacrificial  victim  is  regularly  a male  animal 
at  least  six  months  old.  It  is  slaughtered  the 
offerer,  usually  at  the  door-step  of  the  }puhhah.  It 
is  thrown  upon  its  left  side  and  made  to  face 
towards  Mecca,  and  is  killed  in  this  position.  The 
blood  is  applied  to  the  door-posts  ot  the  tomb  and 
sometimes  to  the  lintel.  In  a number  of  instances 
the  victim  is  slaughtered  upon  the  roof  of  the 
kuhbah  in  such  a position  that  its  blood  flows 
^own  over  the  lint^  of  the  door-opening.  Very 
often,  instead  of  the  blood  being  smeared,  the 
hand  of  the  offerer  is  dipped  in  the  sacrificial  blood 
and  imprinted  upon  the  door-posts.  In  the  case  of 
a child  who  has  been  the  subject  of  a vow  the 
blood  is  applied  to  the  forehead  and  the  tip  of  the 
nose  or  to  the  latter  only. 

Where  the  offerer  is  too  poor  to  afford  anything 
1 The  Desert  of  the  Bzodus,  New  York,  1872,  i>.  864  fl. 


more,  it  is  permissible  to  bring  to  the  saint  a fowl. 
In  the  case  of  inability  to  bring  the  victim,  or  to 
have  present  at  the  shrine  those  who  should  take 
part  in  the  feast,  permission  may  be  given  to 
conduct  the  ceremonies  at  home  and  bring  the 
price  of  the  shaikh's  part  to  the  wall. 

Most  of  the  ofierings  are  votive  in  character.  A 
visit  is  made  to  the  saint’s  tomb  with  the  object  of 
obtaining  his  help  in  order  to  secure  some  aeeired 
end.  The  petition  is  presented  with  due  obser- 
vance of  the  required  ritual,  and  with  it  a vow  is 
made  contingent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  the  peti- 
tion. When  the  prayer  has  been  fulfilled,  the 
vow  is  due.  It  may  be  a vow  calling  for  an  offer- 
ing made  once  for  all,  or  it  may  calT  for  a yearly 
offering.  If  the  vow  be  not  paid,  the  saint  is 
supposed  to  visit  dire  temporal  misfortune  on  the 
recreant  worshipper ; notwithstanding  this,  unpaid 
vows  are  regularly  collected  in  some  places  by  a 
person  appomted  tor  the  purpose. 

The  feast  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  worshipper 
and  his  friends  is  not  a commensal  feast  in  wmch 
the  divinity  makes  one  with  other  guests  at  the 
table,  nor  is  there  any  notion  of  the  victim  being 
itself  sacred  or  divine.  The  view  is  that  the  wall, 
out  of  what  has  become  his  property  by  the  gift  of 
the  offerer,  spreads  a feast  for  his  guests  and  they, 
as  they  share  the  feast,  rejoice  before  him.  The 
victim  is  made  ready,  not  by  roasting,  but  by 
boiling. 

The  occasional  worship  represented  by  the  visits 
of  those  who  have  vows  to  make  and  petitions  to 
present,  or  who  wish  to  pay  a vow,  contains  also 
an  element  of  honorific  worship.  The  motive  is 
not  wholly  self-centred.  The  ritual  expresses 
reverence  and  adoration  such  as  belong  to  redigious 
worshm,  and  the  desire  is  to  celebrate  the  great- 
ness ot  the  saint  and  give  him  his  meed  of  respect. 
The  recitation  of  the  Qux^&n,  the  repetition  of  the 
formulas,  the  feast,  are  for  the  saint  in  the  sense 
of  being  for  his  Gtdvantage.  Th^  are  to  him  in 
the  sense  of  being  a tribute  of  worship.  The 
offering  of  the  blood  has  a special  motive  ; in  many 
instances  it  is  a keff&rcih,  which  may  be  understood 
to  be  a means  of  removing  sin;  in  other  more 
numerous  instances  it  is  a ftdH,  which  may  be 
taken  to  imply  a propitiatory  offering  or  a ransom. 

The  individual  or  family  visits  to  the  wall  are 
properly  described  by  the  term  eiydrah,  though 
less  frequently  the  term  hap  is  employed.  Tne 
latter  term  in  strictness  belongs  to  the  Meccan 
pilgrimage.  The  siyoLrah  is  more  especially  applied 
to  the  annual  pilgrimage  which  is  (mserved  in  con- 
nexion ^vith  the  greater  number  of  shrines.  These 
annual  pilgrimages  are  occasions  when  the  whole 
community,  men,  women,  and  children,  takes  part, 
and,  in  the  case  of  some  famous  saints,  people  from 
far  and  near  also  participate.  This  is  to  be  ob- 
served at  the  annual  fesMt  of  NebI  Mlls&,  east  of 
the  Dead  Sea.  There  are  reported  to  have  been 
as  many  as  15,000  present  at  the  annual  celebra- 
tion of  this  toali.  The  great  days  at  Meshed, 
Nejef,  and  Kerbela  are  occasions  for  the  whole 
Shfah  world.  At  some  of  the  shrines  Jews  smd 
Christians  are  present  to  do  honour  to  one  who  has 
often  had  a longer  record  of  respect  with  them 
than  among  the  Muslims.  The  participation  on 
the  part  of  non-Muslims  is  confined  for  the  moat 
part  to  saints  who  were  Jewish  or  Christian  before 
they  were  Muslim.  At  very  manyi4^i^  the  inter- 
mingling of  outsiders  and  Muhammadans  is  not 
allowed.  As  Petlmer  ^ described  the  annual  eiySrah 
at  NebI  S&leb,  it  Included  a procession  round  the 
Jcuhhah,  a visit  to  the  grave,  tne  sacrifices,  and  the 
common  festival  meal.  Outside  of  these  prescribed 
obligations,  the  time  was  occupied  oy  merry- 
making and  apparently  love-making,  by  games 
1 Qp.  oit.  p.  218  L 
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and  contests  of  various  kinds.  The  annual  feast 
of  the  saint  is  regularly  fixed  on  the  traditional 
day  of  his  birth,  the  maulid  of  the  wcUu 

Other  feasts  are  held  at  many  shrines.  In  some 
cases  the  month  day  of  the  saint  is  kept. 

Such  saints  as  al-Khidr,  the  Qutb,  All,  ^usain, 
and  ^asan,  and  even  St.  George  (Mar  Jirjis,  Tnar 
sswali  in  Syria),  are  deemed  ubiquitous,  though 
they  have  their  local  shrines  and  local  community 
of  worshippers.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  of 
the  Shf  ah  imdms,  especially  * the  Hidden  imam' 

The  Metfiwileh  and  the  ]Nu$airiyah  of  Sjria 
have  an  exaggerated  reverence  for  saints.  The 
latter  should  not  be  regarded,  however,  as 
Muslims.  The  Isma'lllyah,  wherever  they  are 
found,  have  developed  extreme  views  likewise. 

9.  EfScacy  of  the  cult.  — It  is  firmly  believed 
that  miraculous  answers  are  granted  to  the  peti- 
tions presented  to  the  saints,  and  it  may  be  allowed 
that  instances  of  child-bearing  have  followed  such 
prayers.  For  these  the  most  satisfactory  explana- 
tion is  that  mental  suggestion  has  been  powerful 
enough  to  effect  a desired  physiological  change. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  too^worshippers  that,  in 
cases  of  barrenness,  conception,  if  it  occurs,  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  saint.  It  is  said  that  this 
belief  leads  the  shaikhs  in  charge  of  some  shrines 
to  actual  cohabitation  with  women  who  come 
seeking  the  gift  of  a child  from  the  saint.  It  has 
not  been  shown  that  this  occurs  often. 

The  relics  of  the  saint  are  often  preserved  in 
connexion  with  the  tomb  and  have  in  themselves 
efficacy  for  blessing.  The  merits  of  the  saint  have 
atoning  value  with  God  and  constitute  a ground  of 
confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  his  intercession.  To 
the  merits  of  the  wall  the  devotions  of  those  who 
worship  at  his  grave  add  increase  continually. 
But,  as  intimated  above,  for  most  of  those  who 
come  the  idea  of  the  saint  as  a mediator  is  not 
uppermost.  He  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  in 
himself  an  original  source  of  help  and  blessing. 

The  effect  of  the  tca/f-cult  has  been  to  foster 
superstition  and  belief  in  magic  among  the  ignorant 
classes  of  Isl&m.  It  has,  nevertheless,  served  to 
bind  more  firmly  to  the  Muslim  faith  those  who 
are  its  votaries.  For  centuries  the  orthodox  leaders 
of  Islftm  have  endorsed  the  cult  and  allowed  it  to 
develop  as  it  would.  They  have  supported  it  with 
contributions  ^d  recognized  continually  and 
officially  the  gifts  of  private  individuals  for  the 
maintenance  or  the  local  and  national  shrines  of 
the  saints. 


juiTOUTnaB.— I.  coruss,  Prxmxtxvt  Smitic  lUliffit 
To^y,  New  York  uid  London,  1902 ; T.  H.  Weir,  TTte  Shaih 
Morocco  in  the  16th  Century,  London,  1904 : E.  W.  Len 
Mannere  and  Cuttomc  cf  the  Modem  BgypUanM^,  do.  18e 
P.  M-  Sykee,  The  Glory  cf  the  Shia  World,  do.  1910: 
Malcolm,  HUt.  of  Persia,  do.  1816,  IL : I.  Goldxihe 
Mohammed  and  liiam.  New  Haven,  1917:  JBBr*,  #.».  'Mobar 
medanlsm*;  D.  S.  Margrolionth,  T?ie  Marly  Development 


Pjwria,  1886 ; T.  P.  Hngbes'  DI^sv.  ‘ Saints » ; J.  P.  Browi 
Tbs  Der^bss,  I^ndon,  1868 ; F.  J.  Bliss,  The  ReUgvme  ( 
Modem  Syria  and  Palestine,  Eklinburgh,  1912. 

Walter  M.  Patton. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Muhammadan  i 
India).  — The  hagiology  of  Muslim  India  is  s 
abundant  and  diversified  as  that  of  any  other  pai 
of  the  Muhammadan  world,  and  in  many  respeci 
this  rich  development  is  probably  due  to  th 
Hindu  influences  with  which  Isl&m  in  that  countr 
has  been  surrounded.  As  in  all  hagiographi 
literature,  we  find  not  only  that  historical  persoi 
ages  have  been  canonized,  but  that  legends  hav 
grown  up  around  names  for  which  there  is  n 
authentic  record,  and  the  cult  of  local  saints  oa 
often  be  shown  to  be  the  survival  of  an  earlie 
faith  which  has  passed  on  into  Islftm  under  anothe 
guise. 


X.  Chishti  saints. — ^Among  the  saints  of  whom 
there  are  ample  historical  records  there  are  cer- 
tain outstanding  figures  whose  influence  upon  the 
religious  history  of  Muslim  India  lias  been  con- 
siderable, especially  those  belonging  to  religious 
orders,  such  as  the  ChishtI,  the  Sunrawardl,  the 
Qildirl,  the  Shatt^I,  and  the  Naqshbandl.  Each 
of  these  religious  orders  originate<l  outside  India, 
but  enjoyed  a considerable  vogue  in  that  country ; 
the  first  was  introduced  by  Khwftjah  Mu'in  al-Din 
ChishtI,  a native  of  Sistftn,  who  migrated  to  India 
and  reached  Dihl!  in  the  year  (1193)  in  which  the 
troops  of  Muhammad  GhOri  captured  that  city ; 
later  he  settled  in  AjmCr,  >vhero  ho  attracted  to 
himself  a large  number  of  disciples ; he  died  at 
Ajmftr  in  1236,  and  his  tomb  still  attracts  thousaiids 
of  pilgrims.  In  the  same  year  died  another  saint 
of  the  ChishtI  order,  Khwftjah  Qutb  al-Din 
Bakhtiy&r  K&ki,  who  was  bom  in  Fargh&na  and 
^ent  a wandering  life  visiting  holy  men  in 
Baghdftd  and  other  places ; when  ho  came  to 
India,  Iltutmish  wished  to  make  him  sltaikh  aU 
Islam,  but  the  saint  refused  this  high  office ; he 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Mu’in  al-Din  Chishti,  whom  he  pre- 
deceased by  a few  months  ; he  was  buried  at  Dihli 
near  the  great  minaret,  the  Qutb  Minftr,  which  is 
called  after  his  name.  Among  his  disciples  was 
Shaikh  Farid  al-Din  Shakarganj,  who  dioa  in  1265 
and  was  buried  at  Pftkpattan,  midway  between 
Multan  and  Lahore,  where  his  shrine  is  visited  by 
a large  number  of  devotees  and  is  still  in  charge  of 
one  of  the  descendants  of  the  saint.  Ho  had  two 
famous  disciples,  each  of  whom  has  mven  his  name 
to  a separate  branch  of  the  Chi^iti  order,  his 
nephew  Shaikh  ’All  §ftbir  (t  1291),  and  N4&m  al- 
Dln  Awliyft,  who  was  recognized  by  Farid  al-Diu 
as  his  khaXxfah  (*  successor ’}  when  he  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age;  he  established  a khantidji 
(convent  of  dervishes)  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Dihll  and  exercised  a great  influence  over  the 
court  and  the  men  of  letters  who  were  attracted 
to  the  capital ; he  died  in  1325  and  his  grave  has 
been  a place  of  pilgrimage  ever  since.  One  of  his 
disciples,  Sayyid  Burh&n  al-Din,  is  one  of  tlie 
most  famous  saints  of  the  Deccan,  and  is  buried  in 
Raw^h  (in  the  Hftidar&b&d  State),  where  also  is 
the  tomb  of  his  equally  famous  successor,  Znin  al- 
Dln  Dft’CLd  (t  1370).  Ni^m  al-Dln’s  spiritual  suc- 
cessor was  N&^ir  al-Din|Mahmfid  (t  1356),  known 
as  Chirftgh-i- Dihli  (*the  lamp  of  Dihli'),  whose 
tomb  is  also  visited  by  many  of  the  faithful.  One 
of  his  disciples,  Muhammad  Glsadftrftz  (i.s.  *with 
long  curls  *),  migrat^  to  the  Deccan,  where  ho  and 
his  descendants  enjoyed  the  liberal  patronage  of 
the  Bahmani  Sultans,  and  a magnificent  tomb  was 
erected  in  Gulbarga  over  his  remains  when  he 
died  in  1422  ; for  persons  who  are  unable  to  under- 
take ^e  journey  to  Arabia  a pilgrimage  to  his 
tomb  is  said  to  be  attended  with  the  same  benefit 
as  performing  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  The 
renown  of  these  saints  gave  a great  impulse  to  the 
spread  of  the  Cbishtl  order,  which  in  succeeding 
centuries  produced  a large  number  of  saints,  among 
whom  two  are  of  special  importance— Shaikh  Salim 
Chishti  (t  1572),  in  whose  house  the  emperor 
Jah&ngir  was  bom,  an  event  which  prompted  his 
mther,  Akbar,  to  build  the  wonderful  city  of 
Fathptlr-Sikrf  in  the  vicinity  of  the  saint's  hermi- 
t^e ; and  Khwftjah  Nllr  Muhammad,  known  as 
Qibla-i-*Alam  (t  1791),  whose  influence  led  to  a 
wide  extension  of  the  Chishti  order  in  the  Paniftb 
and  Sindh.  *' 

2.  Suhrawardl  saints.— The  Suhrawardl  order 
was  mtr^uced  into  India  by  disciples  of  the  founder 
of  the  order,  Shihftb  al-Dln  Suhrawardl,  who  taught 
m ^ghdad ; one  of  these.  Shaikh  Jal&l  al-Din 
Tabriz!  (t  1244),  made  his  way  to  Bengal,  where  a 
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shrine,  to  which  is  attached  a rich  endowment,  was 
erected  in  his  hononr ; another,  Bah&  al-Din 
Zakarly&  (t  1266),  settled  in  Mnlt&n,  in  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  which  he  had  been  bom,  and  his  tomb, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  built  during  his  lifetime, 
is  one  of  the  few  great  monuments  oi  Indian  archi* 
tecture  of  this  period.  One  of  his  disciples,  Jal&l 
al-Bln  SurkhpOsh  (t  1291),  a Sa;md  from  Bukh&rfi., 
settled  in  Ucch  (in  the  present  loahftwalptlr  State) 
and  was  the  progenitor  of  a long  line  of  saints,  and 
his  descendants  still  guard  the  shrine  of  their 
great  ancestor ; but  his  fame  is  outshone  by  that 
of  his  grandson  and  successor,  Sayyid  Jal&l,  kmown 
as  MakhdtUn-i-Jah&niy&n  (*  served  by  all  man- 
kind ’),  who  is  said  to  have  niade  the  pummage  to 
Mecca  36  times  and  to  have  performed  innumer- 
able miracles.  One  of  his  grcmdsons,  Burh&n  al- 
Din  (t  1453),  known  aa  Qutb^*  Alam  (*  the  pole-star 
of  the  world  *),  settled  in  'Gujar&t,  as  did  his  son, 
Muhammad  Sh&h  '&iam  (t  1475),  who  played  an 
important  part  in  the  political  and  religious  life 
of  his  time. 

3.  Q&dixi  saints. — ^The  Qftdirl  order  has  hsul  a 
considerable  extension  in  India,  as  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  Muslim  world;  though  the  founder. 
Abd  al-Qsdir  al-Jil&nl  ([g.t;.]t  1166),  never  visited 
India,  shrines  erected  in  his  honour  are  common, 
in  some  of  which  relics  of  him  are  venerated  ; t.g,t 
his  tooth-brush  is  said  to  have  taken  root  in 
Ludhi&na  and  to  have  grown  into  a tree,  near 
which  an  annual  fair  is  held,  which  is  attended  bv 
40,000  to  50,000  persons.  The  festival  of  his  death 
is  widely  celebrated  in  India  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  the  month  Rabf  tL,  with  reading  of  the  Qui^ftn, 
offering  of  praters,  and  the  reciting  of  the  99 
names  of  the  saint  at  times  of  plague  or  cholera 
processions  axe  held  in  his  honour,  and  childless 
parents  vow  to  dedicate  to  him  any  son  or 
^ughter  that  may  be  bom  to  them  tbxough  his 
intercession.  The  Q&dirl  order  was  introduced 
into  India  by  Sayyid  Mu^^ammad,  known  as 
BandagI  Muliammaa  Ghawth,  a native  of  Aleppo, 
who  migrated  to  India  and  settled  in  Ucch  in  1482, 
and  dieS  there  35  years  later ; many  of  his  de- 
scendants were  also  saints  and  workers  of  miracles, 
and  his  tomb  at  Ucch  is  still  kept  up  by  members 
of  his  family,  who  preserve  there  some  precious 
relics,  such  as  a footprint  of  the  Prophet,  a turban 
of  *Abd  al-Q&dir  al-Jilftnl,  etc.  Among  the 
numerous  saints  of  the  Q&dlrl  order  mention  may 
be  made  of  Shaikh  Mir  Mu^iammad,  known  aa 
Miy&n  MSr,  who  died  at  Lahore  in  1635^he  was 
the  spiritual  preceptor  of  Prince  D&rft  Shik5h,  and 
his  tomb  is  sfol  held  in  reverence — and  of  Tftj  al- 
Dln  (t  1698),  one  of  the  descendants  of  'Abd 
al-Qadir  al-Jll&nl,  whose  tomb  is  at  Auran^b&d. 

4^  Shattari  saints.— The  Shat^rl  order  has  also 
produced  a number  of  saints-^.gr,,  Muhammad 
Ghawth,  who  counted  the  emperor  Humftyiln 
among  his  disciples ; when  he  died  in  1562,  Akbar 
built  a magnificent  tomb  in  his  honour  at  Gwalior  ; 
one  of  his  disciples,  Wajlh  al-Dln  Gujar&ti,  a man 
of  great  learning  and  considerable  literary  activity 
(t  1589),  is  buried  at  Ahmadab&d.  Another  saint 
of  the  same  order,  Sh&h  Pir  (t  1632),  is  buried  at 
Meemt  in  a mausoleum  erected  by  Nflr  Jah&n, 
wife  of  the  emperor  Jah&ngir. 

5.  Naqshbandi  saints. — The  Naqshbandl  order 
did  not  attain  such  a vogue  in  India  as  the  others 
mentioned  above ; it  was  introduced  there  by 
Shaikh  Alimad  al-F&rfiql,  who  died  at  Sirhind  in 
1625,  and  there  are  sever^  other  shrines  of  saints 
of  this  order  in  India,  notably  that  of  Sh&h  Mus&fir 
(t  1698)  at  Aurang&b&d. 

It  is  not  possible  here  to  enumerate  all  the 
religious  orders  of  Muslim  India,  or  the  hundreds 

1 For  An  Account  of  this  fesUvAl  see  jAffur  Shnrreef,  Qanoon- 
€-Islam,  oh.  xviiL 


of  saints  that  have  arisen  within  them  or  outside. 
Of  those  already  mentioned  there  is  some  historical 
record,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
entangle historical  fact  from  a mass  of  super* 
incumbent  legend. 

6.  Missionaries  and  miracle-workers.  — Many 
of  the  Muhammadan  saints  played  an  important 
;>art  in  the  promulgation  of  Isl&m  in  India;  e.g.. 
Vlu'ln  al-Din  ChishtI  is  said  to  have  received  a dm 
to  preach  Isl&m  to  the  unbelievers  in  India  while 
on  a pilgrimage  to  Medina,  when  the  Prophet 
>peared  to  him  in  a dream  and  bade  him  spread 
.^e  faith  in  that  country  ; he  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted 700  persons  in  Dihll  on  his  way  to  AjmQr, 
and  when  he  settled  in  the  latter  city  the  number 
of  his  converts  increased  rapidly.  Makhdilm-i- 
Jah&niy&n  is  said  to  have  converted  several  of  the 
tribes  in  the  Psmj&b,  and  both  Bah&  al-Din 
Zakarly&  and  Farid  al-Dln  Shakargani  were  suc- 
cessful in  their  missionary  work  m this  part  of 
India.  Say^d  Nathar  Sh&h  (t  1039)  was  the 
pioneer  of  isl&m  in  S.  India,  smd  his  tomb  in 
Trichinopoly  is  still  a place  of  pilgrimage ; a later 
saint,  Sh&h  al-UamId,  who  died  in  Nagore,  carried 
out  successful  missionary  tours  in  this  part  of 
India  and  finallv  settled  in  Nagore,  where  he  is 
buried.  A number  of  saints  are  fiamous  for  the 
conversions  which  they  effected  in  the  Deccan  : 
among  them  is  Mubammad  GisfLd&r&z,  mentioned 
above.  The  success  of  their  propaganda  is  often 
attributed  to  miraoulous  powers. 

S.g.t  JaI&I  Al-Din  TAbrud  U lAid  to  hAve  oonvertod  a Hindu 
mllkmAn  to  TfUtn  meroly  by  a look.  ^Asan  Kabir  al-Din,  one 
of  the  BAinte  of  Ucch,  u to  have  had  a like  miraouloxn 
power,  AZkd  it  U told  of  him  that  once  when  he  waa  eiok  he 
called  in  a EOndn  phyeician,  who  refuaed  to  oome,  fearing  that 
the  saint  might  convert  him  by  a mere  glanoe,  but  sent  word 
that  be  woi^  examine  his  urine  ; and,  as  soon  as  he  looked  at 
it,  he  at  once  accepted  Isllim.  lm£m  Sb&h  of  who 

worked  in  dulaifiLt  in  latter  half  of  the  Ifith  cent.,  converted 

a large  body  of  Hindu  caltivators  by  bringing  about  a faU  of 
alter  two  e^sOiXJt  Of  ; on  another  ocoasion,  meetlug 

a band  of  Hhidu  niigdas  pacing  fdirough  PTrUna  on  yaatr  way 
to  Hraar^  he  offered  to  take  them  there  - agreed  end  in 
a moment  WflM  in  the  holy  oi^/iwheie  ^ley  bathed  in  thn 
Gauges  and  paid  their  vows ; they  then  awoke  to  find  them, 
iolvee  etau  in  Hikna  and  edited  the  faith  oi  siiint  who 
cotdd  paiform  such  a miracle.  A dmllar  rbory  is  told  of  Basan 
al-Dm,.  Who  saw  a number  of  Hindu  pilgriiiui  pusbig 
through  0ixih  on  their  way  to  the  Gaiwes  ; he  offered  to  show 
them  both  of  the  holy  riven,  the  Qangea  and  the  Jamna, 
flowing  at  that  very  spot,  if  tney  wotild  renounce  Uieii  Mae 
rel^cn ; certain  deflnite  marka  of  IdentiAcatdon  were  agreed 
upon  whereby  l^e  rivers  might  he  reoognlsed,  and  next  morning 
they  saw  the  Ganges  andl^e  lamna  flowing  poralle]  to  one 
another,  and  having  all  tiie  marke  cl  IdenUfioation  that  hifd 
been  asked  for ; whereupon  all  the  pUgrlims  embmoed  laUrau 
Ascetic  prsuttices.  — Several  of  the  saints 

erred  to  above  spent  many  years  in  wanderag, 
making  frequent  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  or  visiting 
contemporary  saints  and  the  tombs  of  departed 
saints.  Miy&n  U&f'bn  of  Ssmibhal  (f  1562)  spent 
ten  years  roaming  about,  bareheaded  and  sure- 
footed, in  the  waste  country  about  SambhaJ  and 
Amroha,  never  sleeping  on  a bed.  Mohammad 
Ghawth  (t  1562)  sp^t  twelve  years  among  the 
hills  nortn  of  the  Ganges,  practising  severe  aus- 
terities, feeding  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  sleeping 
in  caves.  Al-Sad&5nl  gives  interesting  details  of 
the  ascetic  practices  of  ^e  saints  who  were  his  con- 
temporaries. Of  Shaikh  Burh&n  (t  1563)  he  writes : 

*For  nearly  fifty  year*  (before  his  death)  he  had  abetained 
from  fleahmeat  and  from  most  other  articles  of  food  and  drink, 
oontenting  himself  with  a little  milk  and  some  aweetmeata ; 
and  at  the  end  of  his  life  he  abstained  also  from  drinking  water, 
•o  that  to  outward  appearance  he  waa  an  incorporated  spiritual 
form,  sapematursUy  uluminated.  He  bad  a very  small  and 
dark  can  in  which  he  constantly  sat,  engaged  in  rating  Qod’a 
praises  and  in  meditatioD  and  contemplation.'  ^ 

Al-BadflSnl  describes  also  the  state  of  ecstasy  or 
religious  trance  which  was  a frequent  experience 
in  the  religious  life  of  these  samts.  Or  Miy&n 
H&tim  he  says ; 

* He  was  a man  who  took  a keen  pleasxure  in  oontemplaung 
1 MufUakhabu-t-taicdrVch.  tr.  T.  W.  Haig,  ill.  10. 
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Ood  and  whom  the  singing  of  God’s  praises  threw  into  an 
•cstasT  of  delight,  and  ever,  sa  he  spoke  and  smiled,  the  name 
of  Ood  was  on  nis  tongue.  In  bis  last  years  the  intoxication  of 
loy  which  he  experienced  in  his  love  of  Ood  so  overpowered 
nim  that  to  listen  but  for  a short  space  to  the  chanting  of  God’s 
praises  placed  him  beside  himself/^ 

The  Bfiints  belonging  to  the  various  religious 
orders  spent  much  of  their  time  in  the  devotions 
peculiar  to  the  order  (the  so-called  dhihr)^  which 
consisted  of  continued  repetitions  of  the  name  of 
God,  of  the  creed,  etc.,  and  in  instructing  their 
disciples  in  the  due  performance  of  these  devotions 
and  m the  practice  of  meditation.  These  religious 
exercises  were  sometimes  (especially  among  the 
members  of  the  ChishtI  and  SuhrawardI  orders) 
accompanied  by  religious  songs  and  dances,  and 
many  anecdotes  are  recorded  of  the  intense  re- 
linous  fervour  excited  on  such  occasions.  Of 
Shaikh  Badr  al-Din  (a  contemporary  of  Farid 
al-Din  Shakarganj)  it  was  said  : 

* In  hi«  old  age  when  he  was  unable  to  move,  the  sound  of  a 
hymn  would  excite  him  to  ecstaay  and  he  would  dance  like  a 
youth.  When  aaked  how  it  was  that  the  Shaikh  could  dance 
notwithstanding  hia  decrepitude  he  replied : '*  Where  is  the 
Shaikh  T It  is  Love  that  donees.** '3 


8.  Unorthodox  saints. — A clear  distinction  is 
drawn  in  India  between  (a)  the  above-mentioned 
religions  orders,  which  are  ha-s7iar\  i.e.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  ordinances  of  the  Muslim  law — the 
adherents  of  which,  and  the  devotees  of  the  saints 
belonging  to  them,  are  for  the  most  part  orthodox 
Muhammadans  and  comprise  persons  of  culture 
and  education — and  (6)  the  beshar*  orders,  the 
members  of  which  often  do  not  submit  their  lives 
to  the  customary  rules  of  the  religious  law  of 
Islftm ; the  devotees  of  their  saints  are  mostly  to 
be  found  among  the  uneducated  sections  of  the 
Muhammadan  population  and  among  those  Hindus 
who  worship  Mimammadan  saints.  It  is  seldom 
possible  to  find  any  historical  foundation  for  the 
legends  of  these  saints,  which  are  filled  with  vdld 
and  fantastic  stories;  it  is,  e.pr.,  doubtful  whether 
there  was  ever  such  a person  as  Sh&h  MSd&r, 
whose  shrine  is  at  MakanpUr,  about  40  miles  from 
Cawnpore ; according  to  the  legend,  he  was  a 
converted  Jew,  bom  at  Aleppo  m the  middle  of 
the  11th  cent. ; he  made  his  way  to  India  and 
expelled  a demon  named  Makan  Deo  from  the  spot 
where  he  himself  is  now  venerated  ; he  is  believed 
to  be  still  alive  within  his  tomb.  His  devotees 
are  said  to  be  secure  against  snakes  and  scorpions 
and  to  have  power  to  cure  those  who  have  suffered 
imury  from  them.  The  faqlrs  who  are  termed 
M&dftri,  after  the  name  of  their  patron  saint,  are 
wandering  mendicants  or  jugglers  and  do  not 
observe  the  ordinary  Muslim  prayers,  and  are  con- 
se^tueutly  regarded  with  disfavour  by  the  orthodox. 
Hifl  cult  has  a wide  extension  in  Muhammadan 
India  and  a large  number  of  pilgrims  visit  his 
tomb.*  ^ There  is  equal  uncertainty  as  to  the 
hi^rioity  of  SakhI  Sarwar,  a famous  worker  of 
miracles,  who  has  been  variously  assigned  to  the 
12th  or  13  th  cent.  ; after  many  wanderings  he 
settl^  down  in  Nig&ha,  at  the  edge  of  the 
Sulaim&n  mountains,  where  his  shrine  is  visit^ 
by  a large  number  of  pilgrims,  Hindu  and  Sikh  as 
well  as  Muhammadan  ; out  other  shrines  of  this 
saint  are  found  elsewhere  and  almost  every  village 
in  the  Central  Panj&b  contains  one.^  Among  the 
orders  are  reckoned  the  followers  of  MUsft 
Sxihftg,  who  lived  at  the  close  of  the  15th  cent.  ; 
his  prayers  for  rain  are  said  to  have  delivered  the 
country  from  a threatened  famine ; he  dreesed  in 
women’s  clothes  as  a symbol  that  he  was  devoted 

1 Mtmtakhabu^t-tatodrfkh,  liL  8. 

1 Jarett.  IlL  8fl8. 

TrU>0»  and  CatU»  gy  Vu  y.W.  Provincti 

end  OtidA  Oalcutti^  1896,  iU.  897  fl. 

* H.  O.  Werty.  ^Account  of  a Visit  to  the  Shrine  of  Sakhl 
289fE. ; M.  Maceullffe.  ‘The 
Sekhi  Sarwer,  Calcutta  Rexricto^  lx.  [1675]  78  ff. 


to  God  as  a wife  to  her  husband,  and  the  members 
of  bis  order  still  dress  like  women  and  are  celibate. 
Near  his  tomb  at  A^mad&bftd  is  a tree  the  branches 
of  which  are  covered  with  glass  bangles,  thrown 
by  persons  who  pay  their  vows  to  the  saint ; if  the 
bangles  stay  in  the  tree,  they  believe  tliat  their 
petition  will  be  granted.  Among  the  ignorant 
Muhammadans  there  is  a quintet  of  saints  who 
enjoy  an  extensive  popularity ; these  are  the 
Paiich  Plr,  * five  saints,'  who  are  worshipped  by 
illiterate  persons  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Muslim  India,  as  well  as  by  large  numbers  of 
Hindus.  They  are  fully  treated  in  art.  Panch- 
piriyA.  One  of  the  saints  who  is  often  reckoned 
among  the  Pfthch  Plr  is  Khw&jah  Kh4r,  a saint  who 
is  known  all  over  the  Muhammadan  world  and  is 
commonly  identified  with  the  nameless  companion 
of  Moses  in  the  Qur’ftn  ; ^ he  is  worshipped  in  India 
as  the  protector  of  travellers  and  especially  of 
seamen  and  boatmen  and  of  all  whose  occupation 
is  connected  with  water  in  any  form  ; e,g.t  a goat 
is  sacrificed  to  him  when  a new  well  is  sunk,  and 
in  Bengal  his  annual  festival  is  celebrated  by  setting 
afloat  on  a river  at  sunset  little  rafts  of  plantain 
stems  or  small  paper  boats,  carrying  a light. 

Veneration  is  also  commonly  paid  to  giant  saints, 
the  so-called  naugaza^  or  saints  nine  yards  high, 
whose  tombs  are  of  this  length ; often  no  know- 
ledge is  claimed  of  the  name  of  the  saint,  or  he 
may  be  described  merely  as  a shahid  (‘  martyr  *)  ; 
in  some  cases  an  impossible  attempt  is  maue  to 
identify  the  naugaza  with  one  of  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet;  e.g.,  such  an  antiouity  is  claimed 
for  the  giant  saint,  Muh&mmad  ibrfthim,  whose 
tomb  is  at  Jalna,  in  the  Haidar&b&d  State.  The 
naugaza  at  FlrOzpar,  in  the  Panjftb,  is  identified 
with  Ja'far  al-$fidiq,  sixth  imdm,  who  died  at 
Medina  in  765. 

9.  Famous  shrines. — The  worship  of  saints  is 
severely  reprobated  by  many  Muhammadans,  not- 
ably by  the  Wahhftbls ; and  those  of  the  educated 
classes  who  do  resort  to  their  shrines  maintain  that 
the  saints  are  only  asked  to  intercede  with  God  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  among  the  lower  classes 
prayers  are  directly  suldressed  to  the  saint  and  the 
desired  result  is  believed  to  lie  within  his  power. 
Devotees  may  resort  to  the  shrines  of  the  saints  on 
any  occasion  of  need ; but  there  are  certain  saints 
who  are  especially  prayed  to  for  particular  temporal 
blessings.  A large  number  are  believed  to  grant 
the  petitions  of  childless  women,  and  others  effect 
the  cure  of  special  diseases ; 6.9.,  lepers  resort  to 
the  tomb  of  Sn&h  Sufaid,  in  the  Jhelum  District, 
or  that  of  D&’ild  Jah&niy&n,  in  Muzaflargarh ; 
Mlrftn  Nan  Bah&r,  a disciple  of  Farid  ^-Dln 
Shakarganj,  cures  hysterical  fits;  a cock  should 
be  ofiered  at  the  tomb  of  Shaikh  Saddtl,  in  Amroha, 
for  the  cure  of  mental  ailments.  NL^m  al-Din 
(t  1706),  whose  tomb  is  at  Lahore,  is  famous  for 
curing  wart» ; dust  from  the  shrine  of  Plr  Bukhfiri 
in  Quetta  is  a specific  for  venereal  diseases;  in 
the^  Hazftra  country  persons  suffering  from  neur- 
algia make  a pilgrimage  to  a shrine  at  Jatti  Find, 
those  troubled  with  coughs  to  the  shrine  of  ’Abdul 
Wahhfib  Gh&ri  at  Q&zi&n.  The  litigant  appeals  to 
Sh&h  Mln&  (t  1478),  in  Lucknow,  for  help  in  legal 
difficulties,  or  to  Man^Or  Plr,  at  G^a.  Jui  Lahore 
the  oilmen  frequent  the  tomb  of  Hasstl  TSlI,  the 
blacksmiths  that  of  Shaikh  MOsA,  the  dyers  that 
of  ’AH  KangrSz.  In  Bengal  Plr  Badar  of  Chitta- 
gong is  the  guardian  saint  of  sailors,  while  the 
boatmen  on  the  Chin&b  smd  the  Indus  invoke  Bah  A 
aJ-Dln  Zakariyft  as  their  patron  saint  in  times  of 
difficulty.  Owners  of  barren  cows  pay  vows  at  the 
tomb  of  Kbftkl  ^afi&ba  or  of  Musft  NawAb  in  the 
BahAwalpOr  Teiritoiy.  Sh«r  ShAh  of  MultAn  is 
the  protector  of  porseented  lovers.  To  ShAh  DauJa 

^XTliL  e4-«i. 
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of  Gu^r&t  in  the  Panj&b  parents  dedicate  mioro- 
oephalio  children.  Students  make  offerings  of  sugar 
at  the  tombs  of  Sh&h  I>a^  Q&dirl  or  of  Amir  ]9a8an 
Sanjarl  (t  1337)  in  the  Aurang&bSd.  District 
(Qaidar&b&d  State),  in  the  hope  of  improving  their 
memories.  The  shrine  of  Sh&h  Daula  used  to  be 
frequented  every  Friday  by  dancing-girls,  and 
they  also  look  u|:^n  T&nsSn,  the  famous  musician 
of  Akbar,  as  their  patron  saint.  The  worship  of 
Shaikh  S^dtl  is  in  l^ngal  almost  entirely  conuned 
to  Muhammadan  prostitutes,  but  there  are  several 
other  saints  for  whom  they  have  a predilection. 
Persons  possessed  by  spirits  are  cured'  at  the 
shrine  of  Mir&n  Sayyid  ‘All  in  N.  Qujarftt,  and 
several  other  saints  are  invoked  by  persons  so 
afflicted. 

There  are  some  shrines  into  which  women  are 
not  admitted,  such  as  that  of  Jatl  Abd&l  (*Abd&l 
the  chaste  ascetic*),  a servant  of  Prince  D&rft 
ShikOh,  in  the  Mult&n  District;  some,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  especisdly  frequented  by  women — 
e.ff.,  the  grave  of  Sult&n  Ahmad  Qatt&l,  who  was 
bom  at  Ucch  in  1642  and,  after  many  years  of 
wandering,  during  which  he  visited  the  hoW  cities 
of  Isl&m,  settled  down  in  JalftlpOr  (in  the  District 
of  Mult&n),  where  he  died  in  1631 ; a large  fair  is 
held  near  his  tomb  every  Friday  in  the  month  of 
Chet  (March- April),  durmg  which  evil  spirits  are 
exorcized  from  women  wno  are  believed  to  be 
troubled  hyjinns ; the  tomb  of  Zain  al-Dln  Biy&- 
b&nl  (t  1503),  at  Fukr&b&d  (Qaidar&b&d  State),  is 
also  especially  frequented  by  women. 

There  are  also  a certain  number  of  shrines  of 
women  saints,  particularly  in  Baluchistfin:  e.g,, 
that  of  Blbi  N&hzan  (near  Kal&t),  who  sank  into 
the  earth  together  with  her  maid  when  they  were 
persecuted  by  some  infidels,  is  visited  by  persons 
who  have  been  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  those  who 
pay  a fixed  contribution  to  the  shrine  secure 
immunity  from  cholera ; persons  bitten  by  m^ 
dogs  also  resort  to  the  tomb  of  Blbi  N&zo,  a Sayyid 
lady  of  Mastune ; in  the  Loralai  District  a virgin 
saint,  named  BLaro  Ana,  guards  the  WanSchls  (a 
section  of  the  Tarin  Afgh&ns)  from  the  incursions 
of  their  enemies ; in  the  neighbouring  Marri  country 
(at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sulaim&n  Range)  there 
are  also  the  shrines  of  several  female  saints.  In 
the  Pan j fib,  in  the  District  of  Mult&n,  is  the  tomb 
of  a woman  named  M&i  Sapfiran,  who  has  given 
her  name  to  the  village  where  she  lies  buried  ; she 
was  a disciple  of  a saint  named  'Abdul  Qaklm, 
who  died  in  1732;  she  was  able  to  spread  her 
prayer-carpet  on  the  waters  of  the  river  Ravi  ^d 
Kneel  for  prayer  upon  it,  and  could  cure  the  bites 
of  mad  dogs.  At  JB^CzpfLr,  in  the  same  province, 
an  annual  fair  is  held  in  honour  of  a woman  saint, 
named  M&l  Amir&n  ^&hiba. 

10.  Offerings  and  festivals.— To  win  the  favour 
of  some  saints,  certain  specific  offerings  have  to  be 
presented.  To  S&l&r  Mas* fid  at  Bahraich  a long 
embroidered  flag  is  offered.  Blh&jfiria  Pir,  whose 
tomb  is  at  Ambala,  must  be  given  a white  cock  in 
full  plumage  and  a plateful  of  sugar  and  carda- 
moms, to  effect  a cure  of  the  palsy.  Bah&  al-DXn, 
a Bul^&rl  Sayyid,  a boy-saint  who  died  at  the  age 
of  five,  is  propitiated  1^  the  gift  of  a clay  horse, 
and  these  toy  horses  are  stacked  up  round  his 
tomb  in  thousands.  Childless  women  offer  toy 
cradles  at  the  shrine  of  Qu^b  Nikka,  in  Baluchistto. 
Small  horses  made  of  ^ cotton  cloth,  stuffed,  with 
sawdust,  are  hung  up  in  the  tomb  of  Sh&h  *Alam 
(t  1476),  near  Abmad&b&d.  But  the  usual  offer- 
ings axe  of  sweetmeats  or  some  kind  of  food,  and  a 
goat  or  a fowl  on  special  occasions. 

The  annual  festival  held  in  commemoration  of  a 
Muslim  saint  in  India  is  called  *urs  (♦.«.  * nuptials,* 
as  signifying  the  union  of  the  saint  with  G<m)  and 
osuaTly  takes  place  on  the  date  of  his  death.  The 


day  before  the  *ura  is  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
called  the  sandal,  because  pots  containing  sandal- 
wood paste  are  carried  in  procession  through  the 
streets  and  deposited  at  the  shrine  for  the  use  oi 
the  votaries.  The  festivities  sometimes  last  for 
several  days  and  are  attended  by  a large  concourse 
of  persons;  at  A^fir,  s.y.,  the  celebration  of  the 
'urs  of  Mu'ln  al-Din  ChishtI  is  continued  for  six 
days,  and  in  some  years  as  many  as  25,()(X)  jpersons, 
from  all  parte  of  India,  have  taken  part  m it ; in 
tile  courtyard  of  the  shrine  are  two  enormous 
copper  boners  fitted  into  solid  masonry,  the  larger 
one  capable  of  holding  5400  lbs.  of  rice,  the  other 
about  naif  as  much  ; these  are  filled  with  a mixture 
of  rice,  milk,  honey,  etc.,  and  the  contents,  when 
thoroughly  cookea,  are  distributed  among  the 
pilgrims.  From  60,000  to  60,000  persons  axe  said 
to  attend  the'ur^  of  Faxld  al-Din  Snakarganj,  who 
is  reported  to  have  declared  that  whosoever  should 
pass  through  his  shrine  on  the  anniversary  of  his 
death  world  gain  a place  in  paradise ; the  silver 
entrance-door  through  which  the  pilgrims  struggle 
is  known  as  the  Gate  of  Paradise.  The  annual 
festival  of  'A1&  al-Din  §&bir,  at  Pir&n  Kaliar  (in 
the  Sah&ranpuT  District),  is  attended  by  40,0(X) 
pilgrims,  while  as  many  as  100,000  fiocK  to  the 
tomb  of  S&l&r  Mas'fid  at  Bahraich. 

Some  of  the  tombs  of  Muslim  saints  in  India  are 
stately,  magnificent  buildings  and  are  counted 
among  the  finest  monuments  of  Muhammadan 
architecture  in  the  country,  having  been  erected 
by  emperors,  sultans,  or  wealthy  devotees.  Some 
shrines  also  receive  g^ts  from  Hindus  ; e.g.,  a rail- 
ing of  solid  silver  was  given  to  the  shrine  of  Mlr&n 
Sayyid  ‘All  in  N.  Gujar&t  by  a Gaik  war  of  Baxoda. 
Many  of  these  tombs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  plain, 
unpretentious  buildings,  or  may  even  have  nothing 
to  distinguish  them  &om  the  graves  of  ordinary 
men. 

Besides  the  tomb  of  a saint  there  is  often  a sub- 
sidiary memorial  of  him  to  mark  the  place  where 
he  kept  a chUld,  or  fast  of  40  days,  and  invoca^ 
tions  are  offered  to  him  here  also.  In  the  Deccan 
there  are  about  360  chillds  sacred  to  the  memory 
of  D&wal  Shfih  Wall,  the  son  of  one  of  the  nobles 
of  Mahmud  Bli^rah  (1469-1611),  who  travelled 
about  extensively  on  proselytizing  missions.^ 

XX.  Upkeep. — Several  of  the  greater  shrines  of 
Muhammadan  ssints  have  large  endowments  or 
have  attached  to  them  landed  property,  from  which 
a considerable  income  is  derived.  If  the  origmal 
saint  was  a historical  personage,  this  religious 
endowment  is  generally  in  the  hands  of  one  of  1^ 
descendemts,  wmo  is  styled  the  aaijdda-nishxn  (lit. 

* sitting  on  the  prayer-carpet*) ; the  office  is  gener- 
ally here^tary,  or  in  default  of  issue  descen^  to 
a successor  nominated  by  the  childless  saji&da- 
nishln ; he  has  a number  of  murids  (disciples  or 
followers),  some  of  whom  live  at  a distance,  and 
an  agent  of  the  sajjdda-nishin  goes  round  among 
them  at  intervals  to  collect  contributions.  Other 
shrines  depend  merely  on  casual  contributions. 
At  the  shrine  of  Sakhl  Sarwar  the  pil^ms  enter 
into  a regular  contract  with  the  spirit  or  the  saint, 
and  written  promises  of  future  payment  are  in- 
scribed on  the  walls,  on  condition  of  the  fulfilment 
of  certain  petitions. 

Z2.  Outstanding  examples  of  saint- wurship.— 
In  no  paj^  of  In<na  has  the  worship  of  saints  at- 
tained so  rich  a development  as  m the  Path&n 
country  in  the  north-west  and  aunong  the  Bran^ 
in  Baluchist&n.  Almost  every  village  has  its 
patron  saint,  who  is  credited  with  the  possession 
of  xnirsujuloua  powers  of  healing  or  protection : 
some  are  said  to  have  produced  the  spring  from 
which  the  village  obtains  its  water ; others  are 
canonized  ancestors.  In  the  Brahul  country  a place 
without  a shrine  is  held  to  be  a place  that  should 
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be  Avoided,  and  the  Pathans  carry  their  reverence 
for  blirines  to  such  an  extent  that  in  Bhangikhel 
(in  the  Mianwali  District,  Paniab)  a Sayyid  is 
said  to  have  been  murdered  ana  buried,  in  order 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  a sacred  tomb  in  the 
neighl^nrhood.^ 

A similar  story  is  told  of  the  AfridI  Path&ns  of  ^riLh,  who 
hod  shame  in  the  si^ht  of  their  brethren,  in  that  their  territory 
ivas  blessed  with  no  holy  shrine  at  which  they  mi{rht  worship, 
and  that  they  bod  to  be  beholden  to  the  saints  of  their 
neighbours  when  they  wished  for  divine  aid.  Smortinif  under 
a sense  of  Incompleteness,  they  induoeil  by  penerous  offers  a 
saint  of  the  most  notorious  piety  to  take  up  his  abode  amonpst 
them,  ibhey  then  made  quite  sure  of  his  staying  with  them  by 
cutting  his  throat,  they  buried  him  honourably,  they  built  over 
hia  bones  a splendid  sitrine  at  which  they  miiE^t  worship  him 
and  implore  nis  aid  and  intercession  in  their  oehalf,  and  thus 
they  purged  themselves  of  their  reproach.' ^ 

13.  Muslim  saints  and  Hindu  cults. — In  many 
instances  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  the  shrine  of  a 
Muslim  saint  marks  the  site  of  some  local  cult 
which  was  practised  on  the  spot  long  before  the 
introdnetion  of  Islam.  Suen  a suiwival  has 
frequently  occurred  in  the  Buddhist  shrines  in  the 
Gandh&ra  country  (in  the  north-west  of  India)  and 
to  an  enormous  extent  in  the  case  of  Hindu  sacred 
places  in  Kashmir;  e.o.,  the  tomb  of  Bamadin 
Sa^iib,  which  is  a popular  place  of  pilgrimage  for 
Muhammadans  in  I^hmir,  has  been  identified 
with  an  ancient  Hindu  temple  built  by  Bhima 
Sabi,  the  last  Hindu  king  of  Kabul  (t  1026) ; the 
saint  is  now  said  to  have  been  a Hindu  ascetic, 
who  bore  the  name  of  BhOrna  Sfldhl  before  his  con- 
version to  Isl&m ; a pious  Hindu  monarch  is  thus 
transformed  into  a Muhammadan  saint,  and  a 
legend  formed  to  bring  the  local  cult  into  harmony 
with  the  new  faith.*  In  like  manner  many 
Muhammadan  shrines  in  Kashmir  mark  the  site 
of  a tirtha,  or  place  of  pll^mage,  in  the  Hindu 
period.  In  Inoia  proper  ^e  origin  of  the  local 
cult  is  often  more  difficult  to  ascertain,  but  it  is 
significant  that  the  tomb  of  S&l&r  Mas'ud  is  said 
to  occupy  the  site  of  a former  temple  of  the  sun, 
and  the  mosque  of  Shaikh  Saddu,  at  Amroha,  wa.s 
also  originally  a temple.  The  Pfiiich  Pir  are 
undoubtedly  reminiscent  of  the  Pftndavas,  the  five 
hero  brothers  of  the  Mah&bhdrata^  and  it  is  simifi- 
cant  that  the  shrine  of  SakhI  Sarwar  (in  the  Dera 
GhfizI  Kh&n  District)  contains,  besides  the  tombs 
of  the  saint  and  his  wife,  a shrine  dedicated  to 
B&b&  N&nak  and  a temple  to  and  that 

Hindus  believe  that  Sh&h  M&d&r  is  an  incarnation 
of  Lak^mana,  the  brother  of  the  god  K&ma.  The 
influence  of  Hinduism  on  a Muhammadan  relinous 
order  is  strikinglv  exemplified  in  the  case  of  the 
shrine  of  S&diq  Nihang,  in  the  Jhang  District 
(Panj&b) ; in  cnaxge  of  the  shrine  keep  up 

a number  of  Hindu  practices ; e.g. , the  superior  of 
the  order  remains  celibate  * and  a disciple  succeeds 
him,  in  contrast  to  the  usual  practice  at  a Muham- 
madan shrine,  where  the  succession  passes  from 
father  to  son  ; a fire  is  kept  alight  dai^  and  night, 
and  once  a year  a large  loaf  of  bread  is  cooked  at 
this  fire  and  distributed  to  all  present.  These  are 
Hindu  customs,  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
Muslim  orthodoxy  of  the  superior  and  the  other 
faqlrs.  In  a similar  manner  there  is  little  doubt 
that  B&b&  Ratan,  whose  shrine  is  at  Bhatinda  in 
the  Patiala  State,  is  a Hindu  Y5^  who  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Muhammadan  oalendar  of  saints.* 
Tue  process  of  canonization  continues  to  the 
present  day,  and  new  saints  are  h'om  time  to  time 

1 C»7t$ua  qf  Indiat  1911,  toL  xiv.,  Ptmjab,  OaVratta,  1018,  pt. 
L p.  172. 

* Report  qf  the  Ceneua  qf  the  Punjab,  1881,  Calcutta,  1888.  L 

144. 

* Kalha^a,  Riljatarahffix>l,  tr.  M.  A.  Stain,  London,  1900,  t. 
249. 

* The  ec^ddoHnishin  of  the  tomb  of  Qbauq  B&h),  in  the 
Babftwalpur  State,  is  also  always  celibate 

8 JourncU  qf  the  Panjab  Hietorical  Society.  Oaloutta,  1918, 
voL  IL  na  2 


included  in  the  calendar ; b.g.,  at  Mdtih&ri  in 
]^ngal  a pir,  named  Patuki  S&’In,  who  died 
between  1860  and  1870,  is  worshipped  as  possessed 
of  miraculous  power  and  is  invoked  by  litigants. 

14.  Martyrs*  graves.  — The  term  shah^ 
(*  martyr  *)  is  given  a wide  interpretation  in  Muslim 
India  ; primarily  it  commonly  means  one  who  has 
died  while  fighting  in  defence  of  the  faith,  but 
nineteen  other  ways  of  attaining  the  glory  of 
martyrdom  are  enumerated — e.p.,  dying  in  the  act 
of  reciting  the  Qur'&n  or  while  praying  ; being 
murdered  by  robbers  or  struck  by  lightning ; being 
drowned,  or  killed  by  falling  into  a dry  well,  etc.' 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  graves  that  are  pointed 
out  as  being  graves  of  shahids  there  is  no  record  or 
even  tradition  as  to  how  the  martyr  met  his  fate  ; 
but  in  others  he  is  said  to  have  diea  in  battle  with 
the  Hindus.  The  most  famous  of  these  is  Salur 
Mas'ad,  the  nephew  of  Sul^n  Malimild  of  Ghazni, 
who  is  believeS  to  have  performed  i)rodigie8  of 
valour  in  his  conflicts  with  the  Hindus  and  to  have 
been  slain  by  them  in  battle  in  1033  and  buried  at 
BahraicU  in  Oudh,  where  his  sluldl  (‘  wedding’)  is 
annually  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Jeth  (May- 
June);  he  is  commonly  known  as  Ghftzl  Miy&n, 
and  his  festival  is  celebrated  throughout  India. 

In  S.  India  a famous  martyr  is  ISayyid  Ibr&him 
Shahid,  who  put  himself  at  the  head  of  an  invad- 
ing force  and  waged  war  gainst  the  Pandyan 
kingdom ; after  a brief  period  of  success  lie  was 
put  to  death  by  the  heir  to  the  Pandyan  throne, 
towards  the  close  of  the  12th  cent.  ; he  is  buried 
at  Ervadi  and  is  revered  as  a saint.  To  the  same 
period  belongs  a martyr  named  Sayyid  Ni'mat 
Ullah  Shahid,  whose  tomb  is  at  H&nsi,  a town  in 
the  Hisar  District  of  the  Panjftb ; he  is  said  to 
have  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Thanesar  in 
1192,  when  Mu^mmad  GhOri  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  subjugation  of  N.  India  by  his  defeat  of  the 
Raipat  army;  the  festival  held  at  his  tomb  is 
called  ' the  feast  of  lances.*  A mound  with  a 
mosque  about  three  miles  from  the  same  town, 
HfinsI,  is  styled  Shahid  Ganj,  becau.se  150,()00 
Muhammadans  are  said  to  have  perished  there. 
Many  of  the  naugaza,  or  saints  nine  yards  long, 
mentioned  above  are  stated  to  have  been  shahids. 

A shahid  who  was  not  slain  in  battle  with  the 
infidels  is  Shadna  Shahid,  who  was  killed  by  his 
own  mother;  she  had  brought  an  accusation  of 
unchaatity  against  Baha  al-Din  Zakariya,  and  her 
infant  son,  who  was  then  only  ten  months  old, 
gave  miraculous  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  saint, 
like  the  child  in  the  cradle  who  exculpated  Joseph 
when  he  was  accused  by  Potiphar’s  wife ; * Ban  a 
al-Din  restored  the  child  to  life,  and  he  became 
the  faithful  attendant  of  the  saint  until  he  died  a 
natural  death,  and  a shrine  was  erected  over  his 
grave  near  the  Dihli  gate  of  the  city  of  Multan. 
A famous  shahid  of  Bengal,  Shah  Isma’Il  GhazI,  is 
^id  to  have  come  from  Mecca  to  fight  against  the 
infidels  in  India,  and,  after  performing  great  feats 
of  valour  in  Bengal,  was  put  to  death  in  1474  by 
order  of  the  Muhammadan  sultan,  who  listened  to 
the  slanders  of  one  of  his  Hindu  officers  who  falsely 
accused  Isma'Il  of  plotting  to  set  up  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom.  There  are  four  shrines  erected  to 
his  honour  in  Rangpur,  one  over  his  body  and 
another  over  his  head,  and  they  are  famous  resorts 
for  pilgrims  and  enjoy  a considerable  revenue. 
Pir  B&I&wal  Sh&h,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a con- 
temporary of  the  emperor  Akbar  and  is  buried  at 
Fir6zpflr  (Panj&b),  became  a shahid  by  being  put 
to  death  by  a man  who  had  been  robbed  ; he  mis- 
took the  saint  for  a thief,  as  the  actual  tliieves  had 
put  some  of  their  plunder  as  a pious  offering  under 
the  saint’s  pillow  while  he  was  asleep. 

Among  the  shahids  is  reckoned  A1&  al-Din,  a 

1 Shurreef,  Qanoon-e-Islam,  ch.  xii.  fin.  » Qur'dn,  xli.  28. 
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grandBon  of  the  ercat  saint  of  the  Deccan,  BurhOn 
al'Din  (t  1331) ; ne  ia  said,  when  retaming  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tombs  of  the  saints  of  Golbarga, 
to  have  met  a Hindu  goddess,  whom  he  destroyed ; 
a band  of  demons  then  made  their  appearance, 
and  in  fighting  with  them  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

A number  of  martws  are  commemorated  at 
KamS.1  in  the  eastern  Tan j fib ; the  legend  is  that 
a Br&hman  girl  was  abducted  by  a r&jft,  and  a 
saint  named  Asth&n  Sayyid  MobmUd  1^  a large 
force  of  Muhammadans  and  rescued  the  maiden, 
but  not  before  600  of  his  followers  had  lost  their 
lives.  Each  one  of  them  was  honoured  as  a shahid, 
and  small  tombs  were  erected  over  them,  at  which 
lamps  sure  kindled  every  Thursday ; but  the  number 
of  shrines  is  now  considerably-  in  excess  of  the  500, 
as  every  remarkable  object  m the  neighbourhood 
(such  SLS  a milestone,  etc.)  has  been  turned  into 
one.  Similarly,  the  tombs  of  three  brothers, 
known  collectively  as  Jetha-Bhutta  (after  the 
names  of  two  of  them),  are  venerated  as  the  graves 
of  martyrs  and  receive  a grant  from  the  Bah&wal- 
pQr  (jovemment ; they  are  said  to  have  been 
appealed  to  by  a woman  who  had  been  robbed, 
and  in  their  attempt  to  recover  her  property  from 
the  robbers  they  were  killed  and  thus  attained  the 
glozy  of  mart;^dom.  L&l  Sohanra,  one  of  the 
disciples  of  Bah&  al-Din  Zakarlyft,  also  became  a 
shahtd,  when  helping  some  persons  against  a gang 
of  robbers  in  Sindh. 

LmaATURS. — ^For  tha  original  Persian  sooroee  see  £1,  $,v. 

* India,* *  S 6.  Among  such  works  as  hare  been  translated  into 
English  may  be  mentioned  Abnl^Fa^l,  tr.  H.  8. 

Jarrett.  Oalcntta,  187S-94,  Ui.  849-875;  al-BadaSnl  Munt<i- 
k?iabu-t-taiodrik?i,  tr.  T.  W.  Haig,  do.  1899,  ill.;  Jafinr  Shorreef, 
Qanoonr€-l8lam,  or  ths  Customs  of  ths  Mussulmans  of  India, 
tr.  a.  A.  Herklot^  London,  1882,  ^Madras.  1868,  reprinted  1895 ; 
R.  C.  Temple,  Ths  Legends  of  the  Panjab,  Bombay,  1884-1901. 
nie  official  publicc^ons  of  the  Government  of  India-^g.,  those 
of  the  Ethnological  Survey,  Census  Reports,  and  Gazetteers — 
contain  a mass  of  information ; but  otherwise  the  subject  has 
received  little  attention  from  European  writers ; some  account 
of  Muslim  saints  is  to  be  found  in  J.  H.  Garcln  de  Tassy, 
MSmoire  sur  Us  vartiouIariUs  de  la  rdigion  musulmane  dans 
Vlndd^,  Paris,  1874,  pp.  880-408 ; H.  A Rose,  A Glossary  qf 
the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Punjab,  Lahore,  1911  ff.,  L 529  ff. : 
A.  J O’Brien,  * The  Mohammedan  Saints  of  the  Indus  Valley,* 
JAI  xlt  [1911]  509-520.  T.  W.  ARKOLD. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Semitic  and 
Egyptian). — The  word  ‘saint,*  as  we  ^ply  it  to 
inmviduals  among  the  Babylonia^  and  Egyptians, 
must  necessarily  have  a connotation  different  from 
that  which  it  bears  in  Christianity.  It  could  not 
indicate  sanctity  of  an  ethical  quality ; rather  it 
denotes  the  heroes,  tales  of  whose  lives  and  deeds 
embodied  the  qualitiea  which  men  then  regarded 
as  desirable.  These  heroes  might  be  real  men, 
half-legendary  individuals,  or  wholly  mythical; 
BO  long  as  their  memories  were  cherished  as  ex- 
amples of  desirable  forms  of  life,  attadned  by  the 
possession  of  omde  sanctity  or  qualities  that  Imked 
them  with  the  gods,  they  occupied  the  place  filled 
in  the  Christian  religion  by  saints. 

I.  Babylonian. — The  earliest  heroes  of  this 
type  in  Babylonia  were  half-mythical  kin^.  A 
tamet  in  the  University  Museum  in  Philadelphia 
contains  a list  of  these. ^ They  were  the  following : 

* Gslumuim  who  ruled  900  (?)  yeuu, 

Zugagib,  WO  (?)  years, 

Aripl  (or  Ademe),  720  years,  ^ ^ 

Btana,  the  shepherd,  who  ascended  to  heaven,  536  years, 
PUikam,  860  years, 

Bnmenunna,  611  years, 

MelaU'Kish,  900  years, 

Bamlnuuna,  1200  years, 

Meszarau,  . . . years. 

Mesldngashlr,  825  years, 

Enmeli^ran,  420  years, 

1 The  tablet  ia  published  by  A-  PoebeL  Pvhlicalions  of  the 
Babylonian  Section  of  the  Museum  of  ths  u niveraity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Philadelphia,  1914,  voL  v.  Historical  and  Orammatieal 
TexU,  no.  2 ; ft  U translated  by  hix:^  ib.  voL 
Texts,  p.  78  f. ; also  by  G.  A.  Barton.  Arehceology  and  ths  BibU, 
Philadelphia,  1916,  p.  2641. 


Lugalbanda,  the  shepherd,  1200  years, 

Dumuzi,  100  years, 

Gllgamesh,  1^  years.' 

Damu2i,  of  this  list,  ia  a god.  Etana  and 
Gilgamesh  were  heroes  about  whose  names  legends 
and  myths  were  collected.  They  will  be  treated 
more  niUy  below.  Each  of  these  beings,  whether 
real  or  mythical,  was  believed  to  possess  a quality 
that  enamed  him  to  live  and  rule  for  hundreds  of 
years.  The  early  Babylonians  yearned  for  long 
life.^  Probably  tney  did  not  clearly  distinguish  in 
thought  between  * holiness  * and  * divinity.*  Power 
to  live  and  rule  as  long  as  these  kings  are  said  to 
have  done  constituted  them  at  least  saints,  as  we 
believe  the  Babylonians  conceived  the  equivalent 
of  sainthood. 

As  time  passed,  the  unique  quality  of  these  or 
similar  monarchs  so  impressed  the  imagination  of 
the  Babylonians  that  the  length  of  their  reigns 
was  greatly  extended.  Berossos,  a^  Babylonian 
priest  who  died  about  280  B.C.,  compiled  a list  of 
lings  who  lived  and  reigned  before  the  Flood, 
attnbuting  to  them  much  longer  reigns.  fiUs  list 
is  as  follows : 

■ Aloruz,  who  reignsd  86,000  yoara, 

Alaparoz,  10,800  years, 

AmSlon,  46,800  years, 

Ammenon,  48,200  years, 

Megalaros,  64,800  years, 

Daonos,  or  Daos,  86,000  years, 

Evedoracbos,  64,800  years, 

Amempsinos,  86,000  years, 

Otiartes,  28,800  years, 

Zisouthroe,  64,800  years.* 

Poebel  ♦•■Hinkft  that  these  kings  are  different  from 
those  mentioned  above  the  present  writer 
believes  that  most  of  them  are  corruptions  of  the 
list  first  mentioned.®  In  either  case  they  were 
believed  by  Babylonians  to  have  possessed  in  such 
a degree  that  quality  which  among  them  corxe- 
sponoM  to  sainuiness  that  they  were  permitted  to 
survive  to  these  extraordinary  ages.  Long  life 
was  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  Babylonifims 
thought  that  saintliness  manifested  itself. 

X.  ^Mythical  saints. — About  the  names  of  certain 
individuals,  partly  contained  within  the  first  of 
the  above  lists  and  partly  outside  of  it,  legends 
and  myths  gathered,  attracted  by  the  heroic 
quality  believed  to  reeide  in  the  individual. 

(1)  Etana,  who  is  said  in  the  tablet  of  long-lived 
kings  to  have  been  a shepherd  and  to  have  gone  to 
heaven,  is  the  hero  of  various  tales.  Th^e  are 
woven  into  a story,  which  seems  to  have  existed  in 
various  recensions,  and  of  which  large  fragments, 
though  not  all,  have  been  recovered.  The  outline 
of  the  story  is  as  follows  ; * 

or  Boirits  of  heaven,  were  hostile  to  a oertain 

• ' or 

oetLoed 

on  earth  Ttoe  were  deaf  to  appeals  or  were  powerless  to 
i.  The  Anunaki,  or  spirits  of  earth,  held  a ooiincil. 


The  Igigi,  or  spirits  of  heaven,  were  hostile  to  a oerti 
dty  that  seems  to  Imve  been  deserted  by  its  patron  deity 
deities.  Confusion  and  anar^y  ; p^uctlvlty  evu 

on  earth  : t' 

and  Vniii  and  Ishtar  were  ohoeen  to  come  to  its  rescue.  A king, 
who  is  designated  a shepherd,  and  so  msy  have  been  Etana. 
was  put  in  power  by  lahtar.  An  eagle  and  a serpent  allied 
themselves  to  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction,  and  defied 
Shamash,  the  god  of  Justice  and  order.  They  went  with  their 
young  into  the  mountain  to  seek  food.  Each  found  some  and 
shared  it  with  the  young,  but  the  eagle  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  oonsnme  the  young  of  the  setpent.  The  serpent 
thereupon  appealed  to  Shamash,  who  advised  him  to  oonoeal 
himself  In  the  carcass  of  a wild  bull  and,  when  the  eagle 
swooped  down  upon  it,  to  seize  him  and  tear  him  in  pi^ee. 
The  ruse  succeedeiL  The  serpent  tore  the  wings  and  feathers 
of  the  eagle  and  left  him  to  die  in  a hole  In  the  mountains. 
The  eagle  then  appealed  to  Sbaxnaah,  promising  eternal  obedl- 
enoe  for  his  aid.  At  ths  same  time  Etana  appealed  to  Shamash 
to  show  him  the  plant  of  birth  to  bring  fertility  to  his  aheem 
This  plant  grew  in  the  very  hollow  in  the  mountains  into  which 
the  e^le  had  been  cast.  Shamash  told  Etana  of  this,  and  one 
of  the  young  of  the  eagle  guided  him  to  the  spot.  The  eagle 


1 See  art.  Ou>  Aos  (Semitic).  * 

• Cf.  Barton,  AroJueology  and  the  Bible,  p.  2701,  and  JBL 
xxxiv.  [19151 6 f. 

4^.  j».tiow*s  reconstruction  in  JAOS  xxx.  [1910]  128f. 
which  is  in  the  main  followed  here. 
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appttftled  to  Etan*  to  release  him  aod  promised  to  fly  arith  him 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  gods.  We  ore  not  told  (owing  to  a break 
in  the  text)  whether  Etana  obtained  the  plant  of  birth,  but  on 
the  back  of  the  eagle  he  flew  upward  to  the  gate  of  Anu,  Enlll, 
and  £a,  i.4,  to  the  ecliptic.  A break  in  the  text  deprives  us  of 
what  occurred  there.  From  there,  at  the  instance  of  the  eagle, 
they  started  to  fly  to  the  place  where  Ishtar  dwelt.  After 
flying  for  six  hours,  they  b<^n  a precipitous  descent,  whether 
through  failure  of  the  eaglrs  strength  or  through  IshtaFs  dis> 

Sleasure  is  not  dear.  For  six  hours  they  fell  through  space  to 
ae  ground.  The  close  of  the  story  is  missing,  but  it  is  dear 
that  the  purpose  of  the  flight  failed.  Etana  nad  striven  for 
immortality,  as  other  heroes  did,  but  had  failed. 

(2)  Oilgamesh  is  the  hero  of  a well-known  epic  * 
in  twelve  tablets  or  cantos.  The  composite  story 
represents  the  powers  and  limitations  of  a saintly 
hero,  according  to  a crude  idea  of  saintliness.  He 
could  do  mighty  deeds,  rule,  oppress,  build,  fight 
enemies,  kill  extraordinary  bulls,  voyage  to  the 
isles  of  the  blessed,  but  was  powerless  in  the  face 
of  the  mystery  of  death.  That  dark  mystery 
baffled  all,  even  GU^amesh. 

(3)  Engidu*  (En^du)  has  been  described  in 
treating  of  Gilgamesh.*  He  represents  the  wild 
uncivilized  man  of  the  steppe.  He  consorted  with 
animals,  was  clothed  with  hair,  ate  grass  with 

fazeiles,  drank  at  the  streams  with  cattle,  his 
eart  was  pleased  with  the  living  things  in  the 
streams.  From  this  life  he  was  enticed  to  the 
city  by  a hierodotdos.  She  cast  aside  her  garments, 
exposed  her  charms,  let  him  glut  his  passion,  and 
led  him  in  her  thrall  to  civilization.  For  a time 
he  was  half  satisfied,  but  his  restless  heart  ulti- 
mately took  him  back  to  the  animals  and  the 
steppa  His  friendship  with  Gilgamesh  continued  ; 
he  joined  with  him  in  raiding  Humbaba  and  in 
fighting  the  bull,  but  death  ended  his  career. 

Engiau,  the  heroic  wild  man,  was  believed  to  be 
created  by  a goddess.  His  marvellous  powers  were 
said  to  be  due  to  sanoti^  of  tbe  rude  sort  believed 
in  by  early  men.  His  story  has  been  thought 
to  embody  in  myth  tbe  civilizing  influence  of 
woman  and  family  life. 

(4)  Adapa  was  another  Babylonian  hero  about 
whom  saintly  myths  collected.^  He  represented 
to  the  Babylonians  something  of  the  same  story  as 
that  concerning  Adam  in  Gn  3.  Like  Adam  he 
obtained  knowledge ; like  Adam  too  bo  missed 
immortality  through  the  jealousy  of  a god. 

(6)  Utnapishtim  (called  in  Sumerian  Zittgiddu, 
and  in  later  time  Atrakhasig)  was  the  Babylonian 
hero  of  the  Deluge.  From  the  different  versions 
of  the  Deluge  now  extant  wo  know  that  the  legend 
concerning  him  was  of  gradual  growth.®  In  its 
final  form  tbe  stoi^  runs  that  Utnapishtim,  warned 
by  the  god  Ea  of  a coming  deluge,  built  a ship 
and  collected  in  it  all  that  he  had  as  well  as  aU 
forms  of  life.  The  flood  came,  drowned  all  others 
in  the  lands,  while  he  and  his  ship  survived.  The 
ship  grounded  on  Mt.  Nizir,  as  the  water  subsided. 
Utnapishtim  built  an  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  to 
the  hungry  gods.  Bel  then  made  Utnapishtim 
and  ^ wife  immortal.  In  its  later  form  the  story 
has  become  an  episode  in  the  Gilgamesh  epic.  A 
hero  who  could  achieve  such  things  fulfilled  the 
Babylonian  ideals  of  a saint. 

(6)  Mum,  a man  of  the  city  Dtir-Ou,  was  another 
hero  ai^ut  whom  legends  of  familiarity  with  deity 
have  cluatwed.  The  fragmentary  text®  which 
telte  us  of  him  opeim  with  an  account  of  how  the 
god  Urra  was  inflicting  various  plagues  upon 
^^poem  0M  BRS  vL  6494 ; for  tranalo- 

knowledga  of  Engida  is  derived  from  the  GUgomeah 
» See  BRS  vL  fl48^.  4 ra  « 

S^k'u*  i*. 

^ Ma^UmUr  urid  Auvrier  © 
tor  the  t^,  Jeneen  In  Mff.,  endSmraS 


Babylonia.  Ishum  boldly  complained  to  the  god, 
saying : 

* The  hahylonians  are  as  birds 
And  tliou  hast  become  their  catcher. 

With  the  net  thou  sub<iuest,  catchest,  destroy est  them.* 

In  a long  addre.ss  Ishum  recounted  the  sufferings 
of  Babylon,  of  Nippur,  ami  of  Dfir-iln  ; he  accused 
Urra  of  destroying  the  righteous  and  the  wicked 
alike.  In  reply  Urra  said  to  Ishum  in  part: 

*The  Sea-land  the  Soa-land, 

Mesopotamia  Mesopotamia, 

The  Assyrians  the  Aimyrian, 

Tile  EUuiiites  the  Klaiuite, 

The  Kassites  the  Kas^ite, 

The  Kuthmns  the  Kuthsian, 

The  Luiubltes  the  Lulubiie, 

One  land  another,  one  house  another,  one  man  another, 
Brother  shall  not  spare  brother ; thry  shall  kill  one  another, 
And  thereupon  the  Aoca«{lan  shall  raiso  himself  up ; 

They  are  all  struck  down,  togetlier  thrown  to  the  ground.* 

The  text  then  goes  on  to  relate  how  Ishum  fulfilled 
the  destiny  thus  pointed  out  to  him  and  overran 
these  lands. 

(7)  Takku  (read  by  Langdon  Tngtug)  w'as  a 
Babylonian  hero,  whose  nature  is  not  yet  fully 
determined.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  a deified 
king,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer, 
probably  an  agricultural  deity.*  Whatever  his 
origin,  he  was  regarded  as  a stirt  of  representative 
or  patron  of  humanity.  Knki  (Ea)  revealctl  to  him 
the  secrets  of  agriculture,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  irrigating  waters 
that  Enki  had  created.  This  made  the  goildess 
Ninkharsag,  the  spouse  of  Enlil  of  Nippur,  jealous 
of  him,  and  in  tne  name  of  Enki  she  uttered  a 
curse  against  him  denying  him  immortality. 
Enlil  thereupon  placated  her  by  promising  that 
her  name  along  with  Enlil's  should  be  invoko<l  at 
Nippur.  After  this,  apparently  to  compensate 
Takku  for  the  loss  of  immortality*  (some  lines  arc 
broken  from  the  text  at  this  point),  the  medicinal 
properties  of  several  herbs  were  revealed  to  Takku.® 
In  another  text,  containing  an  account  of  the 
creation,®  Takku  appears  as  the  creator  of  land 
and  water,  to  whom  many  shrines  were  dedicated. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a Babylonian  saint,  but, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  present  writer,  a purely 
mythological  one.  ^ 

(8)  Enrntduranld  was  the  name  of  another  hero, 
believed  in  later  generations  to  have  been  a king 
of  Agadd  or  Sippar.  He  was  reverenced  as  the 
discoverer  of  the  art  of  forecasting  events  by  pour- 
ing oil  on  water.® 

(9)  Tahu-utvX-Bil^  or  Laluralim,^  was  another 
hero,  who  has  been  designated  a Babylonian  Job. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a king  of  Nippur,  and  a me- 
ticulously righteous  man,  who  omitted  no  known 
religious  or  ethical  duty.  Like  Job,  he  was  over- 
taken with  a torturing  sickness,  which  called  forth 
froin  him  a sorrowful  lament.  At  last  he  found  a 
magician  who  drove  aw^  the  sickness  and  relieved 
him  of  his  affliction.  The  tale  of  his  sufferings 
and  deliver^ce  was  calculated  to  make  the  Baby 
lonians  beheve  that  magic  was  more  potent  than 
righteousness. 

2.  Historical  i^nts.  — In  addition  to  these 
ni^hical  or  semi-mythical  saints,  a number  of 
Babylonian  kmgs  must  be  placed  among  the  heroes 
who  in  the  estimation  of  their  countrymen  attained 
a similar  distinction. 

J S«e  AJTK  xxi.  [X917J  596  ff. 

tang^n's  intcroretatlon  is  quite  different,  but 
Joetro'^a  and  J.  D.  Prince*8  agree  cloeely  with  that  of  the 
x^67S^*^*  ^ references  to  the  Utcrature  see  AJTh 

Babylonian  In»eHpti<ma,  L, 
Haven,  191S,  no.  8,  and  AJTh  xxi.  69*2 1. 

Lei^^^900*no  ^ den  Wakrtayer, 

«nd  Ou  «W.»,  Phil. 

« OtH.  O.  lUwlinson,  WAX  v.  44, 17  b. 
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(1)  Sargon  of  Agad6,  who  about  2800  B.C.  founded 
the  dynasty  of  Agadd  and  Kish,  was  the  first  of 
these.  So  great  was  his  success  as  a military  leader 
and  ruler  that  a legend  of  his  birth  was  treasured 
down  to  the  time  oi  Ashurbanipal  (668-626  B.C.).* 
According  to  this  legend,  Sargon  was  begotten  by 
an  unknown  father  and  brought  forth  m secret. 
His  mother,  apparently  ashamed  of  him,  placed 
him  in  a basket  of  re^Ui  lined  with  bitumen  and 
set  him  ^oat  on  the  Euphrates.  The  water 
carried  him  to  iUcki,  the  irrigator,  who  adopted 
him  and  reared  him  as  his  son.  The  goddess  IsKtar 
became  his  patron  and  made  him  ruler  of  the 
people. 

Sargon  practised  liver-divination,  and,  if  he  did 
not  mtroduce  it  into  Babylonia,  he  made  it  so 
popular  that  it  was  ever  afterweu'ds  practised.  In 
the  time  of  Urkagina,  thirty  years  fcdore  ^rgon. 
the  favoiirite  method  of  divination  at  Lagash  naa 
been  by  means  of  oil  on  water.  The  markings  on 
livers  consulted  by  Sargon  before  each  great  under- 
taking were  recorded  and  became  the  oasis  of  the 
science  of  liver-divination  in  subsequent  centuries.* 
If  one  could  obtain  the  same  omen  as  the  mighty 
Sargon  had  beheld  before  accomplishing  some 
successful  deed,  one  felt  sure  of  success. 

(2)  Bimush^  who  was  perhaps  Sargon’s  immediate 
successor,  was  during  his  lifetime  regarded  as  a 
god.  What  the  cause  was  that  led  his  subjects 
to  accord  him  this  honour  we  do  not  know,  but  it 
was,  no  doubt,  the  possession  of  qualities  that 
passed  among  them  for  saintliness. 

(3)  Naram^Siny  of  the  same  dynasty,  whose 
reign  of  44  years  began  about  2700  B.C.,  was  also 
regarded  as  a god  while  he  lived.*  We  know  that 
he  was  a successful  warrior  and  a great  builder, 
but  why  he  more  than  many  others  should  have 
been  accorded  this  honour  wo  do  not  know. 

(4)  Shar^aZisJuirri  was  Naram-Sin’s  successor. 
His  name  is  once  preceded  by  the  determinative  for 
deity  in  one  of  his  own  inscriptions.^  He  probably 
inherited  the  honour  from  his  predecessor. 

(6)  Gudea,  the  great  Patesi  ot  Lagash  about  2500 
B.O.,  was  also  deified.  He  appears  as  a god  in 
certain  pr<mer  names,  such  as  Gin-<k3rudea  and  Lh- 
<HSrudea.  ^obably  this  occurred  in  his  lifetime, 
though  the  names  in  question  come  from  the 
dynasty  of  Ur. 

(6)  Durigiy  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur,  who  ruled  2429- 
2371  B.C.,  was  the  next  king,  so  far  as  we  know, 
to  be  deified  during  his  lifetime.  While  he  was 
still  living,  men  in  his  service  bore  such  names  as  : 

Li^-dDan.g^,  *iziAn  of  the  Dungi'*  *the 

god  Dusgl  makes  abundaoce  * ; <il>un-gi-ra-kalam-ma,  * lor  the 
god  Dongi  is  the  land*:  ^I>an-gi-kalam-ma'ti*U*tl,  *the  god 
hangi— the  land  Is  bis  delight ' ; ax>an-gi-4-uru,  * the  god  Dungl 
Is  therewud  of  the  slave  41>un-gi*kr-har<lag,  *witD  the  g<M 
Dongi  is  great  favour  * ; K^^Dun-^-ib-ta-S,  * the  word  of  the 
god  i>un|d  has  gone  forth*;  ^Dun-gi-a-da-kalam-xna.  'the  god 
Dtingi  is  the  counsellor  of  the  land*;  Aina-<»Dun-gl-e-^Ur-ru, 
' the  mother  of  the  god  Dungi  is  the  goddess  Urm  * ; <*l>un-gi-d- 
nam-ti,  * the  god  Dungi  is  the  food  of  life  * ;0  and  Tab-«iDun.gl- 
^Nannar,  * the  twin  of  the  god  Dungi  Is  the  god  Kannar.*  > 

A hymn,^  apparently  addressed  to  him  while  he 
livea,  oontamed  the  most  fulsome  praise.  Some 
of  its  lines  are  : 

* Wise  ruler,  hero,  come  1 
Give  rest  to  the  land  I 


i Of.  Barton,  Arehaology  and  the  Bible,  p.  810  f. 
s Of.  H.  Rsdau,  Sarly  Babylonian  Eietory,  New  Tork,  1900, 
p.  157  ff.  His  name  is  uniformly  written  with  the  determinative 
for  deit^.  . ^ 

s See  Barton,  Sumerian  Bueineee  and  AdmxnutrcUive  Docu- 
ments from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Dynaety  of  Agade^  Phila- 
delphia, 1916,  no.  25. 

«See  H.  V.  Hilpreoht,  Old  Babyloniam  Inseriptions,  Phila- 
delphia, 1896,  no.  2.  _ „ ^ 

t See  Barton,  Haverford  Library  CoUeetxon  of  CwMsform 
Tablets,  Philadelphia,  1905-14,  pt.  IL  pL  58,  no.  10,  and  JAOS 
xxxvii.  162  fl. 

4 Barton,  Haverford  lAbrary  CotteeHon,  pt.  L pi.  12,  no.  62, 
line  9. 

1 Barton,  MieoeUaneous  Babylonian  Tneeriptions,  no.  8. 


A faithful  hero,  a sun-god,  who  art  lust. 

At  the  head  with  scep&e  thou  stanofest. 

O exalted  lion,  the  fat  of  life  thou  eatest. 

O ox,  mighty  wild  ox,  O ram  great  to  bless, 

Thy  word  breaks  the  mountain — holy  and  just. 

Enm, 

The  faithful  ladv,  KinlQ, 

Whom  he  loves  in  his  heart, 

O my  king,  are  like  thee. 

O mount^n  of  fate,  the  firm  bow  of  Nannar 
For  the  land  thou  carrieet 
To  fight  in  gladness. 

Enlil  below  thou  art  t * 

(7)  Bur-Sin,  GimU-Sin,  and  Ibi-Sin,  three  suc- 
cessors of  Duugi,  were  also  accounted  divine. 
Their  names  are  regularly  written  preceded  by 
determinatives  for  deity.  A fragmentary  hymn^ 
addressed  to  Ibi-Sin,  apparently  while  he  Uved, 
contains  the  following : 

* Food  and  drink  abundantly  thou  ... 

For  the  people  as  protector  thou  . . . 

Hy  king,  known  ox  Nannar,  exalted  one  of  Enlil, 

Ibi-Sin,  in  exalted  ix>wer  thou  art  alone  I* 

The  names  of  other  kings  are  at  times  found  pre- 
ceded ly  the  determinative  for  deity — e.a.,  Ur- 
Ninib,  Irraimiti,  Zanbia,  Ishbiurra,  Idin-Dagan, 
Ishmi-Dagan,  Libit- Ish  tar,  Itirpisha,  Uamiqilu-shu, 
Ibiq-Adad,  Nur-Adad,  Warad-Sin,  Kim-Sin,  and 
^c^mniurabi.*  All  these  were  deified  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Babylonian  conception 
of  saintliness  was  the  successful  exercise  of  the 
udll  to  power.  Often  it  was  believed  to  be  ex- 
hibited m the  form  of  political  power,  but  often, 
too,  in  unusual  deeds  of  other  kinds. 

Only  one  possible  trace  in  Babylonian  lore  of 
anything  that  could  be  called  martyrdom  is  known 
to  the  present  writer.  That  is  the  myth  preserved 
by  Berossos*  that  Oannes  cut  off  his  own  head  and 
mingled  his  blood  with  the  dust  to  create  man. 
As  Oannes  is  but  another  name  for  the  god 
this  cannot  be  called  martyrdom  as  the  term  is 
ordinarily  xmderstood. 

II.  EOTPTIAN,  — The  Egyptian  conception  of 
sainthood  was  of  the  same  semi-primitive,  heroic 
character  as  that  in  Babylonia,  though  it  mani- 
fested itself  in  some  respects  in  a different  way. 
In  Babylonia  some  kings  were  considered  divine ; 
in  Egypt  all  kings  were  so  considered.  The  cause 
that  led  to  this  is  shrouded  in  the  mystery  that 
conceals  all  things  pre-historic,  but  it  was  probably 
the  primitive  way  of  recognizing  that  one  who 
coula  gain  control  over  his  fellows  possessed  rare 
ability.  Such  ability  was  regarded  as  an  especial 
attribute  of  divinity.  Some  Egyptian  kings,  such 
as  Mena,  Khufu,  and  Thothmes  ui.,  possessed  un- 
usual ability.  The  divinity  of  many  of  the  kings 
waa  however,  purely  traditional. 

More  illuminating  than  the  saintship  of  Egyptism 
kings  is  the  study  of  the  type  of  neroes  about 
whose  names  Egyptian  traditions  clustered.  These 
reveal  at  once  the  likeness  and  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Babylonian  and  the  Egyptian  concep- 
tions. The  likeness  consists  in  the  heroic  quality 
that  passed  among  both  peoples  as  saintli- 
ness, the  difference  in  the  fact  that  intellectual 
power  attracted  the  Egyptians  quite  as  much  as 
orute  force,  and  apparent^  to  a somewhat  greater 
degree  than  it  did  the  Babylonians.  This  will 
become  evident  as  we  glance  at  some  of  the 
Egyptian  heroes  and  note  their  qualities. 

(1)  Imhotep  was  a vizier  of  King  Zoser  of  the 
Illrd  dynasty.  He  was  famed  for  his  priestly 
wisdom,  his  knowledge  of  ma^o,  his  reputation 
for  mal^g  wise  proverbs,  his  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine, and  his  ability  as  an  architect.  So  great 

1 Barton,  MieoeUaneous  Babylonian  Ineeriptione,  no.  7. 

s Of.,  for  reference!,  JAOS  xxxvL  866 ff. 

s Of.  L P.  Cory,  The  Aneient  Fragments,  London,  1828,  p.  28  f 
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was  his  repatation  that  he  became  the  patron 
spirit  of  later  scribes,  who  regularly  poured  out  to 
him  a libation  from  their  water-jar  before  begin- 
ning their  work.  Centuries  later  people  sang  his 
proverbs,  and  twenty-five  hundred  years  later  he 
had.  become  a god  of  medicine.  The  Greeks  called 
him  Imouthes,  and  regarded  him  as  the  equivalent 
of  their  o>vn  Asklepios.  A temple  was  erected  to 
him  near  the  Serapeum  at  Memphis,  and  numerous 
statues  of  him  have  been  found.^ 

(2)  Other  magicians  were  also  reverenced,  and 
tales  oonceminn  them  circulated  in  later  centuries.* 
One  of  these,  Ubaaner^  lived  under  Khufu  of  the 
IVth  dynasty,  the  builder  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
He  is  said  to  have  made  a wax  crocodile,  which, 
when  thrown  into  the  water,  became  a living 
crocodile  and  devoured  a lover  of  Ubaaner*8  wife. 
Another  was  TchatcTiamdnkht  who  flourished  in 
the  time  of  Seneferu,  who  reigned  between  Zoser 
and  Khufu.  When  a bracelet  was  lost  in  a lake, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  the  water  in  one  half  of  it 
stand  upon  that  of  the  other  half,  so  that  the 
bracelet  could  be  seen  upon  the  dry  l^ttom.  Still 
another,  Teta,  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  reig^  of 
Elhufu  and  was  believed  to  have  power  to  restore 
^e  to  dead  animals.  A fourth  magician,  JRuttetet, 
is  said  to  have  foretold  to  King  Khufu  the  birth  of 
three  sons  of  the  god  R€  who  should  overthrow 
the  IVth  dynasty — a prophecy  that  was  believed 
to  have  been  fulnlled  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Vth  d^asty. 

(3)  Pta^iotep  was  an  E^ptian  sage  who  is  said 


to  have  lived  during  the  Vbh  dynasty,  about  2600 
B.o.  To  him  later  ages  attributed  a body  of 
‘precepts*  that  are  certainly  as  old  as  2000 
B.C.  and  perhaps  older.*  These  ‘precepts*  are 
desigpied  to  guide  Egyptians  to  the  way  or  happily 
and  successfully  living  m the  social  ensenihU, 
They  form  an  ethical  code  of  a remarkably  high 
order.  If  Ptahhotep  was  their  author,  he  is  worthy 
of  being  compared  to  Confucius. 

(4)  Ipnwer  was  another  Egyptian  sage  who  lived 
before  2000  B.C.  and  whose  name  later  centuries 
reverenced  for  bis  wisdom.  Certain  * admonitions,* 
swd  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  presence  of  the 
l^g,  are  attributed  to  him.*  In  these  ‘admoni- 
tions * the  imperfections  of  the  social  order  of  the 
time  aw  arraign^,  €uid  it  is  predict^  that  an 
ideal  king  will  arise  and  establish  justice. 

(5)  JSunan^y  the  ‘ eloquent  peasant,*  was  a 
‘ saint*  of  a different  character.*  Whether  he  was 
a real  person  or  only  a character  in  a story  may 
perhaps  be  open  to  question.  Wlxen  one  considers 
the  concreteness  of  ancient  thinking  and  writing, 
the  probability  is  that  he  was  a real  character  who 
lived  in  the  feudal  age  before  2000  B.c.  He  is  the 
hero  of  the  story  of  The  Eloquent  Peasant,  whose 
plea^ng  for  the  rights  of  the  poor  so  delighted  a 
local  governor  that  he  purposely  referred  his  case 
to  the  long,  so  that  the  king  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  one  so  eloquent.  The 
speeches  of  Hunanep  embody  social  ideals  that 
were  long  cherished  in  Egypt. 

j-lr  ^ Egyptian  hero  of  a somewhat 

Qinerent  sort,  since  he  was  apparently  in  part  a 
^ charact^,  though  his  story  has  attracted  to 
l^lf  a number  of  mythical  elemente.  He  is  the 
nghtwus  younger  brother  in  the  Egyptian  Tale  of 
Two  Brothers,  who,  like  Joseph,  was  faithful, 


of  an  Bm/Ptuin  Sage.  wapoincr. 


underwent  temptation  without  yielding,  was  falsely 
accused,  but,  unlike  Joseph,  escajicd  punishment.* 
How  he  went  to  the  Lebanon  and  be<!aine  a tree, 
became  an  animal  and  returned  to  Egypt,  became 
a shrub  planted  by  his  brother's  door,  etc.,  are 
mythical  elements,  derived  perhaps  from  some 
form  of  the  Osiris  myth.  The  integrity  of  Bata 
himself  is  a close  approach  to  saintlinens  in  its 
later  sense.  Whether  it  was  this  or  the  mythical 
elements  that  made  the  tale  ]K>pular  with  the 
E^ptians  it  is  diilicult  now  to  tell. 

These  heroic  figures,  whose  memory  and  writings 
were  treasured  by  the  Egyptians,  inaicato  that  the 
people  of  Egypt  reverenced  the  social  virtues. 
Had  we  only  the  Babylonian  heroic  stories  as 
evidence,  we  should  say  that  tliu  Babylonians  fell 
behind  the  Egyptians  in  this  res])e(‘t.  The  cmle  of 
^auiinurabi  is  proof,  however,  tliut  stxch  an  infer- 
ence would  be  wrong.  Social  qualities  were  as 
strongly  developed  among  them  as  among  the 
Egyptians,  though  the  evidence  for  it  is  not  found 
in  the  tales  conceniing  their  heroes. 

III.  Jewish. — See  art.  Saints  anl>  Martyrs 
(Jewish). 

IV.  Abyssinian.— With  the  exception  of  a few 
inscriptions,  ail  our  sources  of  information  con- 
cerning Abyssinia  relate  to  the  Christian  period  of 
its  history.  The  country  was  Christianized  in  the 
4th  cent,  from  Egypt,  so  that  the  Abyssinian 
Church  is  an  ofishoot  of  the  Coptic  Church.  In 
the  Abyssinian  liturgy  prayers  are  ottered  for  the 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  as  archpope.*  AbysMinian 
Christianity  has,  therefore,  a general  Cfhristinn 
inheritance,  a specific  Egyptian  inheritance,  and  a 
native  element.  The  native  element  is  partly 
from  pre-Christian  Abyssinian  heathenism,  on 
which  Christi^ity  was  grafted,  and  partly  a 
development  within  the  Abyssinian  Church  itself. 
Abyssinian  saints  are  accoruingly  derived  from  all 
these  sources. 

z.  Catholic  saints,  or  ssunts  recognized  by  the 
Church  Catholic,  are  numerous  in  Abyssinia. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  Virgin  Mary,  «tephen  the 
protomartyr,*  Zacharias  the  priest,  John  tho 
Baptist,  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  Peter, 
Andrew,  James  and  John,  Philip,  Bartholomew, 
'il^omas,  Matthew,  Thaddeus,  >iathaniel,  James 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  Matthias  ; also  tJaiiies  the 
brother  of  Jesus,  Paul,  Timothy,  Silas,  Barnabas, 
Titus,  Philraon,  Clement.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  72  disciples  of  Lk  10,  the  500  companions  of 
1 Co  16  , and  the  318  Orthodox  are  also  counted  as 
^ints,  the  merits  of  whom  are  invoked  in  the 
liturgy.*  In  the  thought  of  the  people  some  of 
these  are  more  important  than  others.  The  Virgin 
naburally  holds  an  important  place.  Next 
to  her  is  St.  John,  to  whom  many  places  are  sacred. 
On  his  festival  firatfruits  ore  offered,  and  people 
bathe — a rare  thing  in  Abyssinia  ! * On  his  oay 
also  a sheep  is  led  around  people  who  are  supposed 
to  be  posseted  of  the  devil.*  St.  Stephen  is  also 
famy  popular.  There  are  several  churches  called 
after  him. 

The  archangels  Michael,  Gabriel,  Rapliael,  and 
Bunel  are  also  made  saints.  Michael  and  Gabriel 
are  among  the  moat  popular.  Abraham,  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Jonah  ore  counted  saints,  as  are  the 
foi^  hvmg  creatures,  the  four-and- twenty  elders, 
and  the  144.000  of  the  book  of  Revelation.  St! 
Ueorge,  conqueror  of  the  dragon,  has  also  a place.* 

Pavvtian  Tatee,  2nd  wr.,  p.  8Cff., 
^ Bible,  p.  300  ff.  ^ 

n A Eaetem  and  Western,  p.  228, 

“a  rS'  Bthtopie  Liturgy,  p.  343.  ^ 

loAannis  In  Carpus  Script.  Christ 


*«»M*i*v*»#  J.,  in  carpus  oenpe.  unnst 
Onjnt.  (Sortpt.  jBthxop.,  2nd  ser.,  voL  v.),  Leipzig,  1203,  pp 

j ^^*^^***®“?rP*  228 Md  Mercer,  p.  f 
2 nC  »n  Abyssinia,  li.  66 1. 

■ 26.  p,  81.  7 1 


. 860. 

7 Tb.  p.  78. 
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A St.  Ewostatewos,  who  is  called  the  Just,^  is 
probably  no  other  than  St.  Enstathius,  bishop  of 
Antioch  (A.D.  324-331),  a determined  foe  of  the 
Allans. 

2.  Saints  of  Eg^tian  orig^in  include  St.  Athan- 
asius and  St.  Cyrxl,  who  are  also  reoognued  by  the 
Chiirch  CathoUc.  Less  clear  is  the  identi^  of 
SS.  Mercuxyr,  Basilides,  Claudius,  Mennas,  Man&- 
delSwos,  Philotheus,  Mermehn&m,  KirkOs,  Victor, 
Abli,  and  Esderos ; but  they  are  of  Egyptian  or 
Roman  ori^.^  Maximus  and  Demetrius  are 
called  * our  holy  Roman  fathers.'  • Antony,  BesOi, 
John  Kam§,,  Pachomius,  Barstimfis,  Sln6d&, 
Besnedfi.,  and  Bfll&  are  saints  of  the  Coptic 
Church/  and  were  introduced  from  Egypt.  All 
these  were  imported  into  Abyssinia  and  natural- 
ized there. 

3.  Native  Abyssinian  saints  were  of  three 
classes,  (a)  There  were  native  heathen  deities, 
worshipped  on  hill-tops,  that  were  taken  over  and 
christened  as  Christian  saints.  Five  of  the  most 
important  churches  in  Abyssinia  had  apparently 
been  heathen  shrines,  and  to  this  day  the  neatben 
idea  of  sanctuary  attaches  to  them.  Such  are  the 
churches  at  Axum,  Adowa,  Waldeba,  Gundi-gundi, 
Debra-Damot,  and  Debra-AbaL*  A numMr  of 
the  most  sacred  churches  are  situated  on  hill- tops 
and  surrounded  bj[  groves.  Doubtless  they  are 
ancient  Semitic  high-places.  Two  on  isolated 
peaks  near  Axum  contain  the  shrines  of  saints. 
One  is  that  of  Abbalicanos,  said  to  have  been  the 
confessor  of  Queen  Candace,  the  other  that  of  a 
certain  Abbapantalian  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  so  holv  that  the  place  is  one  * of  great  devotion 
amongst  tnem.'*  Three  others  near  Axum  are 
said  to  be  the  residences  or  burial-places  of  saints 
and  are  regarded  as  ve^  holy.  One,  the  Hallel  uj  ah 
Monastery,  is  on  a high  hill  surrounded  by  treea 
It  is  said  to  have  been  given  its  name  because  a 
holy  man  who  dwelt  there  when  the  monastery 
was  first  built  claimed  that  at  night  he  heard  the 
angels  in  heaven  singing  * Hallelujah.'  Another 
was  named  for  Abbagarima,  who,  it  was  said,  left 
his  kingdom  in  Greece  and  spent  his  life  near 
Axum  agoing  penance,  and  who  is  believed  still  to 
work  miracl^.  The  third,  also  on  a hill,  is  named 
for  St.  John,’  a very  favourite  saint  in  Abyssinia. 
A fountain,  believed  to  have  healing  properties, 
near  the  plain  of  Gobe  is  also  named  for  St.  John. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  an  old  Semitio  sacred  spriug.^ 
Another  sacred  cave,  the  sanctity  of  which  doubt- 
less dates  from  heathen  times,  contained  in  the 
16th  cent,  a church  named  Imbra  Chiistus.  Here, 
it  was  believed,  a holy  king  named  Abrc^am  wm 
buried.  There  are  numerous  St.  Johns,  just  as  in 
Europe  there  are  different  Virgin  Marys  at  different 
shrines,  and  at  least  some  of  these  ai'e  heathen 
deities  baptized  with  Christian  names.  Abuna 
Araga'i^,  the  saint  of  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Debra-lSamot,  is  said  to  have  been  a missionary 
sent  to  the  country  by  Athanasius.  He  gained 
access  to  the  inaccessible  height  on  which  the 
monastery  stands  by  clinfldng  to  the  tail  of  a boa- 
constrictor,  which  pulled  him  up.*  The  caves 
about  are  full  of  snakes,  and  the  boa  that  helped 


X OL  Quidi.  pp.  8®,  40,  48.  . ^ * 

s This  is  dear  from  a comparison  of  ths  Abyssinian  prayer 
of  intercession  (Brightman,  p.  280;  Mercer,  p.  880)  with  the 
similar  prayer  in  the  CJoptic  liturgy  (Brightman,  p.  180). 

» Brightman,  p.  280 ; ci.  p.  160. 

* Most  of  their  names  are  oormptions  of  Ooptao  names ; of. 

Brightman,  p.  280,  and  Mercer,  p.  880  f.,  with  Brightman,  p. 
160.  Some,  such  as  SinOdft.  who  do  not  appear  in  the  Ooptic 
liturgy,  are  known  from  Ethioplo  translations  of  Coptic j^rjm 
to  have  been  introduced  into  Abyssinia  from  Egypt ; of.  ZDMG 
Ixvil.  [1018)  187  ff.  ^ 

8 Cf.  J.  O.  Hotten,  Abyninia  and  itt  Psopb,  London,  1888, 
p.  48  f.,  and  Parians,  p.  185  L 

• F.  Alvares,  ths  Portuguese  Embatsy  to  Abysnnia,  Eng. 

88  ff.  «*  Parkyns,  L 241  ff.  ® 7h.  IL  88. 


the  saint  up  the  hill  is  believed  by  some  to  be  still 
aJive  there.  The  plaoe  was,  no  doubt,  the  site  of 
ancient  serpent-worship  before  the  introduction  of 
Christianity. 

(d)  Other  native  Abyssinian  saints  have  devel- 
oped out  of  their  dead  kings.  Just  as  many  a 
Muslim  wait  is  inhabited  by  a dead  shaikh^  so  a 
number  of  Abyssinian  shrines  are  believed  to  be 
the  resting-places  of  departed  monarchs.  St. 
Theodore,  the  patron  saint  of  Rohabaita,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  a great  worker  of  miracles.^  Perhaps 
he  is  very  old ; but,  if  so,  he  is  now  confused  with 
l^ng  Theodore  I.,  who  reigned  1409-12,  and  who  is 
believed  to  have  been  a great  worker  of  mirSiClee. 
It  is  expected  that  another  king  will  arise  in  his 
name,  restore  the  HoW  Sepulchre  to  the  Cros^  and 
make  EtMopia  the  nrst  of  the  nations.*  Othei 
saintly  kings  were  Lalibela  and  Abraham.* 

(c)  Less  exalted  holy  men  have,  as  elsewhere, 
developed  into  saints.  Alvares  tells  of  an  icAse, 
or  monk,  who  was  very  holy,  was  thought  to  work 
miracles,  and  at  whose  tomb  a monaste^  was 
built.*  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  of  this  class 
of  saints  is  Takla  HS.ymfin5t,*  who  was  the  patron 
saint  of  King  Menelik.*  His  life  and  actions  are 
believed  to  nave  been  an  exact  copy  of  those  of 
Christ,  even  to  the  fact  that  his  father  was  a 
carpenter  named  Joseph  and  his  mother  was 
named  Mary.’  Gabro  Menfos  Kuddos  (‘slave  of 
the  Holy  Spirit')  U believed  to  have  been  a saint 
from  his  birth.®  On  his  festal  day  everybody  eats 
vetch-peas  which  have  been  maae  to  sprout  by 
soaking  them  in  water  for  three  days.  Portions 
of  these  peas  are  sent  as  presents  to  friends  and 
neighbours.* 

Abyssinian  saints  are  numberless.  Those  named 
are  but  examples  of  the  different  classes.  Saints 
are  held  in  the  highest  reverence,  often  being  pre- 
ferred to  the  Deity  Himself.  One  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  invoke  the  name  of  God  in  vdtness  to  a 
falsehood  cannot  be  persuauled  so  to  invoke  the 
name  of  his  patron  saint.  Beggars  who  vainly  ask 
alma  for  the  sake  of  God  obtain  them  if  they  ask  for 
the  sake  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  Takla  HftymftnOt.^ 

It  is  a common  custom  to  vow  to  one's  patron 
saint  the  sacrifice  of  a bullock  or  sheep  on  his 
festal  day,  in  order  to  secure  his  favour  and  pro- 
tection for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Each  family  nas 
its  patron  saint,  who  is  handed  down  from  father 
to  son.  On  the  festal  day  of  thU  saint  e^h  family 
accord^g  to  its  means  entertains  its  friends  witn 
some  sort  of  merry-making.  The  saints  most 
popular  as  patrons  are  St.  Michael,  the  Virgin 
Mary,  St.  J(^  the  Baptist,  Takla  HSymfinOt,  and 
Gabro  Menfos  Kuddos.** 

Numerous  stories,  mostly  of  a trivial  and  childish 
character,  are  told  of  Abyssinian  saints. 

An  example  of  these  ie  the  ftory  told  above  of  Abuna  Aragawy 
and  the  boiMX>Dfltriotor.  Of  Oaoro  Menfoa  Kuddoe  it  ia  said 
that  as  soon  as  he  waa  bom  he  stood  up.  When  three  days  old 
he  bowed  thrice,  saying  in  a distinct  voice : * Glory  be  to  the 
Father  and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghoet.'  He  never  tasted 
his  mother'e  w^nic ; through  his  whole  life  be  never  tasted  food 
or  drink.  Onoe,  when  pmying  on  a mountain,  he  feU  over  a 
precipice  200  ft.  high.  Two  angels  immediately  spread  their 
wings  to  support  him,  but  he  declined  their  assistance,  and, 
trusring  in  God,  was  unhurt.  Another  time,  while  ascending  a 
mountain,  he  was  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  the  Holy  Spirit 
came  and  helped  him  up.  After  a very  long  life  God  sent  Azazel, 
the  angel  of  death,  to  take  him,  but  he  refused  to  die,  saying 
that,  as  be  had  neither  eaten  nor  drunk  all  his  life,  he  could  not 
die.  Then  all  the  saints  in  paradise  came,  one  by  one,  to  try  to 
persuade  him  to  leave  the  world  and  go  to  paradise.  The  first 
to  oome  was  St.  John  the  Baptist,  wno  said  to  him : * 1 have 


X Parkyns,  I.  285  f. 

s J.  T.  Bent,  The  Soared  City  of  the  Ethiopiane,  London, 
1808,0.168. 

* ^ares,  p.  ISO.  * Tb.  p.  181. 

B Guidi,  pp.  0, 26,  80,  48.  * Mercer,  p 860. 

7 Parkyns,  6-88.  * Ib.  p.  85  f. 

• Jb.  p.  86.  lb.  p.  84. 

VLlb,  1*26.  p.  70L 
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Ifontt  the  way  ot  all  flesh,  notwithstandingr  all  my  privations  and 
sufferings.*  To  this  Gabro  replied  : * Yes ; but  you  could  not 
fast  even  forty  days,  but  fed  on  locusts  and  wild  honey.*  Thus 
he  rralied  to  aH  the  saints,  and  even  at  last  to  the  Virgin  and  to 
our  Saviour.  Nevertheless  his  life  was  at  last  token  from  him, 
sinoe  the  decrees  of  the  Almighty  must  be  obeyed.  Then  the 
dements  fell  to  disputaog  as  to  what  shovtld  be  done  with  his 
body.  The  earth  refused  to  receive  it,  since  be  had  never  par* 
taken  of  her  produce  ; the  water  refuel,  because  he  hod  never 
drunk  a drop  of  it ; Are  had  equally  strong  objections.  So  the 
saint  was  reared  to  life  and  taken  up  alive  to  heaven.  Not* 
withstanding  this,  his  tomb  is  shown  at  Zukwala  in  Sboa.^  It 
is  told  of  other  saints  that  they  plucked  out  their  eyes  and  cast 
them  before  vultures,  and  that  they  rode  on  liona^ 

Lives  of  saints,  filled  with  such  stories,  are 
written  in  large  numbers  and  circulated  through- 
out Abyssinisu 

Martyrs  play  no  large  part  in  Abyssinian 
thought.  Tne  intercessory  prayer  of  their  liturgy 
inten^es  for  Stephen  the  proto-martyr,  for  ^all 
the  martyrs,*  for  the  * holy  abba  Nob,  virgin  and 
singular  martyr,  Eleazar  . . . and  all  the  martyrs,* 
for  ‘ holv  abba  Moses,*  and  for  the  49  martyrs.® 
Although  the  abba  Nob  does  not  appear  in  the 
litur^  of  the  Coptic  Jacobites,®  it  is  probable 
that  ne  too  is  an  Egyptian  martyr.  Martyrdom 
appears  to  have  formea  no  important  part  of  the 
experience  of  Abyssinian  Cnnstians,  and  their 
attention  to  it  is  accordingly  not  great.  It  is  an 
exotic  in  their  midst. 

LimATURS. — Arno  Poebel,  HUtorioal  Text$  (JhtbUctUiorit 
of  t?ie  Babylonian  Ssction  of  tho  Huttum  of  (A<  unxvvnity  of 

• • • • * - 78-140;  P. 

. Schrader's 

KtiLxnachrifUicho  BiblioUuk^  vi.,  Berlin,  1900,  nosttm;  A. 
Un^ad,  Doi  Git^ameieh-Spot,  Qflttingen,  1911 ; P.  Dhorme, 
Chcxade  tezUt  relu^ux  auyro-^dbylonxentt  Paris,  1907,p<zsnm ; 
M.  Jastrow,  DU  tUligion  BabylonUnt  und  AtayrUnM^  Giessen, 
1906-12,  U.,  passim,  and  In  JAOSxxx.  [1910]  101-120 ; O.  Weber, 
DU  LtUratwr  djtr  BabylonUr  und  Assprier,  Leiniig,  1907. 
panim\  G.  A.  Barton,  Archaology  and  iho  Phila- 

delphia, 1917,  pt.  U.,  passim,  and  m JBL  xxxiv.  [1916]  1-9, 
JAOS  xxxvli.  Tl9ig^  £3-19,  162  f.,  AJTh  xxL  [1017]  676-697; 
J.  H.  Breasted,  Jffist.  qf  Bgwti,  New  York,  1909,  p.  112 f.. 
Development  ofJtsligion  and  Thought  in  AnaUnt  JMypt,  do. 
1912,  passim  ; jE.  A.  W.  Budge,  27u»  Literature  ^ths  Ancient 
Egyptians,  London,  1914,  oh.  liL  ; F.  Vogelsang  and  A.  H. 
Gardiner,  DU  Elagen  des  Bauem,  Leipzig,  1908 ; A.  H. 
Gardiner,  77ie  Admonitions  cf  an  Egyptian  Sage,  do.  1909 ; 

W.  M.  P.  Petrie,  Egyptian  TaXee,  tod  ser.,  London,  1896; 
F.  E.  Brlghtman,  IMurgUs  Eastern  and  Western,  Oxford. 
1896,  I.  228-281 ; S.  A.  B.  Mercer.  The  EthiopU  Liturgy, 
IGlwaukee  and  London,  1916,  pp.  860  ff.,  869  S. ; F.  Alvares,  The 
Portuqueee  Embassy  to  Abyssinia  during  the  Years  lSt0^1$t7, 
tr.  and  ed.  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  Hakluyt  Society  Publica- 
tions, vol.  Ixiv.,  London,  1881,  pp.  86-00 ; M.  Parkyns,  Life  in 
Abyssinia,  London,  1868,  New  York,  1864,  vol.  il.  cm 

George  A Barton. 

SAINTS  AND  MARTYRS  (Syrian).  — 

X.  Introduction,  — Although  to  the  superficial 
observer  the  religions  of  the  modem  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  and  Syria  may  be  classified  with  apparent 
exactitude  under  a number  of  well-recognized 
^visions — Cbristianity,  Judaism,  Muhammadan- 
ism, Druse,  etc. — and  these  religions  again  may  be 
divid^  into  a great  variety  of  sects,  each,  with 
fanatic  devotion,  bolding  to  very  definite  and  char- 
acteristic doctrines  and  ritual,  yet  such  a classi- 
fication by  no  means  covers  the  whole  groxmd. 
When  the  peoples  of  these  lands  are  more  closely 
studied— particularly  thefellahln,  or  villagers,  and 
the  bedu,  or  nomads — It  will  be  found  that  under 
the  outward  profession  of  adherence  to  orthodox 
creeds  lies  a substratum  of  more  primitive  belief 
oo^on,  in  varying  degrees,  to  all  the  religions! 
and  reaching  far  deeper  into  the  heart  of  tilings 
than  all  the  outward  forms.  This  is  broadly  true 
of  Christian  and  Jew,  of  orthodox  (Sunnite)  Mus- 
lim and  MetSwileh  (ShTite),  of  Druse  and  Na^ir- 
lyyah.  This  primitive  faith  includes  an  animistic 
beli^  m jinn  and  ghtil,  a common  faith  in  various 
spirit  agencies  as  causing  misfortune,  illness,  and 

1 Parky^  p.  86  f. 

0*  w.  laeni^rg  and  J.  L.  Knpt,  Journals  . . . detaUina 
^^t^roceed^s  m Ou  Kingdom  ^Shoa,  London,  1843.  p.  1^ 

\ p.  280,  and  Mercer,  p.  869  f.  ^ 

4 Brightman,  p.  IW. 


death,  a profound  dread  of  the  *evil  eye*  which 
leads  to  the  almost  universal  use  of  charm k, 
similar  customs  with  regard  to  vows  and  their 
fulfilment,  a belief  in  the  efficacy  of  sacrificial 
rites,  and  a universal  respect  paid  to  dead  saints 
and  heroes.  For  the  great  majority  of  the  native 
inhabitants  of  the  land,  in  all  but  the  largest 
towns,  these  items  of  belief  have  for  long  ages 
made  up  substantially  their  real  religion  ; and 
even  the  average  to%vn-dweller8,  though  making 
more  intelligent  and  sincere  profession  of  their 
nominal  faitu,  have  a fundamental  regard  for 
those  more  primitive  beliefs,  as  is  constantly 
demonstratea  by  their  reversion  to  them  in  times 
of  moral  stress.  The  importance  of  these  beliefs  to 
the  proper  understanding  of  all  the  higher  develop- 
ments of  Semitic  religion  is  unquestionable.  The 
cult  of  saints  and  heroes,  tliough,  on  the  one  hand, 
inextricably  mixed  with  the  other  primitive  beliefs 
enumerated  above  and,  on  the  other  hand,  shading 
off  into  the  orthodox  professions,  presents  many 
features  of  great  intere.st  and  importance. 

2.  The  shrines. — It  may  be  saia  that  a certain  de- 
gree of  superstitious  reverence  is  given  to  all  tombs, 
and  still  more  to  all  cemeteries,  as  they  are  viewed 
as  places  charged  with  potential  spiritual  forces. 
Some  fecial  historical  association  or  some 
supposed  manifestation  of  supernatural  influence 
is  usually  necessary  to  call  out  the  devotion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  an  extended  area  to  any  special  site. 
The  shrines  which  to  day  enioy  an  acknowledged 
reputation  may  be  classified  very  roughly  into 
three  groups  ; (a)  the  village  mo^m,  (6)  the  wall, 
and  (c)  the  universally  visited  ’shrines,  such  as 
Nabi  MClsa,  NabI  RQbln,  etc.,  at  which  annual 
festivals  are  held. 

(a)  The  nutharn^ — In  practically  every  village  in 
the  l^d  may  be  founa  a mal^m  (lit.  a * place  of 
standing*)  dedicated  to  some  dead  wortny  and 
sometimes  covering  his  actual  grave.  This  is  looked 
upon  as  the  shrine  of  the  guardian -spirit  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  is  usually  a small  square 
building  surmounted  by  a whitewashed  cupola 
(hence  the  not  infrequent  name  of  such  a slinne, 
Jpuhbahf  * dome  *) ; it  is  commonly  shaded  by  one  or 
more  trees — e.g.,  oak,  terebinth,  carob,  or  sidr — 
which  themselves  partake  of  the  sacredness  of  the 
shrine.  Sometimes  the  building  may  cover  a ceno- 
taph only  ; sometimes  there  may  be  nothing  but  a 
bare  floor  with  a few  straw  mats,  but  almost 
alw^s  there  is  a mihrab  pointing  the  pious  Muslim 
to  Mecca.  In  other  cases  the  building  itself  has 
long  ago  periled,  and  is  now  represented  by  the 
mere  foundations  of  four  walls  or  by  an  irregular 
Stones,  shaded,  it  may  be,  by  a sacred  tree. 
With  the  bedtt^  in  pax*ticular  the  shrine  is  commonly 
a tomb  often  little  better  than  an  ordinary  grave. 
But,  whether  conspicuous  or  not,  the  spot  is  * noly  * 
and  under  the  protection  of  a spint,  or  to^f, 
usually  called  shaikh  or  nalU  (lit.  ‘prophet’),  less 
TOmmonly  saidna  qur  lord*)  or  h&jj  (‘pilgrim  *). 
In  the  case  of  a building  no  one  dare  enter  without 
u^g  some  such  expression  as  Dastur  yamubdrak^ 
By  your  leave,  O blessed  one  ! * Goods  left  under 
the  protection  of  the  spirit  of  the  shrine  are  never 
touched.  Such  spots,  whether  actual  buildings  or 
even  lonely  graves,  are  commonly  seen  surrounded 
by  bundles  of  wood,  ploughs,  and  other  instruments 
of  husbandry,  left  to  the  care  of  the  v}cdi  till  the 
owmer  ^mes  to  claim  them,  while  sometimes  leas 
valuable  things — e.g.,  old  rusty  knives,  worthless 
coins,  etc. — are  left  as  offerings.  The  stones  of 
the  shrme  and  even  the  twigs  from  the  neighbonr- 
mg  trees  are  sacred  and  must  on  no  account  be 
taken  ror  use,  though  a fragment  may  be  removed 
as  a charm.  Many  stories  are  told  of  the  mis- 

1 This  Arab  word  appears  to  ba  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
Hcb.  niDlDD  of  Dt  12«.  V w*  wiB 
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fortunes  befalling  the  impious  who  removed  wood 
or  stone  for  his  own  use, 

(&)  TAs  wall. — In  addition  to  the  md^m  a more 
sacred  class  of  shrine  is  found  on  the  tops  of  many 
hills  or  hidden  within  isolated  sacred  groves. 
Through  the  length  and  breadth  of  Palestme  the 
tope  of  lofty  hills  are  crowned  with  these  buildings, 
sometimes  with  conspicuous,  whitewashed  cupolas, 
sometimes  marked  only  from  a distance  by  a great 
tree,  and  sometimes,  through  neglect,  reduced  to 
four  ruined  walls — but  always  revered.  Such  a 
place  is  popularly  known  as  a walV  (lit.  ‘protec- 
tor*), a name  applied  strictly  to  the  saint  him- 
self ; sometimes  the  name  kuhoah,  ‘ dome,*  is  given 
if  such  a structure  crowns  the  building;  and 
occasionally  we  fmd  the  name  manZr,  * j^ace  of 
visitation,’  a term  which  might  be  applied  to  most 
of  these  shrines,  for  to  any  one  of  them  pilgi^- 
ages  may  be  maae,  and  sometimes  a man,  particu- 
larly one  from  a distant  land,  will  make  a round 
of  ail  the  best  known  wcdxs  in  succession.  Many 
of  these  shrines  have  annual  feast-days,  when  they 
are  specially  visited  by  the  pious.  Th^  are  all 
dedicated  to  some  more  or  less  powerra  saint. 
There  is  no  sharp  line  of  division  between  the 
village  makdm  ana  the  more  potent  loo/t,  but  the 
latter  is  a spot  specially  honoured  by  some  supposed 
powerful  manifestation  of  supernatural  innuence 
— e.p.,  some  strange  occurrence  at  the  time  of 
bunal,  the  bearers  being  dragged  apparently 
against  their  will  away  from  the  proposed  place  of 
burial  to  an  unexpected  spot,  where  alone  the 
body  of  the  wall  consents  to  he  interred;  an 
answered  prayer  or  a portentous  dream;  or  an 
exhibition  of  vengeful  power  imon  one  who  slighted 
the  place.  The  influence  or  walls  is,  however, 
usually  friendly  in  contrast  to  the  malevolent 
freaks  of  the  jinn.  Any  tomb  or  any  village 
rnah&m  may  become  worthy  to  rank  as  a too/t,  if 
credited  with  active  supernatural  powers  to  an 
unusual  degree.  These  lonely  shrines  are  usually 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  neighbouring  village 
shaikh  or  of  a fecial  ‘ holy  man"  or  dervish,  who 
lives  on  the  onerings  of  the  faithful  and  often 
becomes  credited  with  much  of  the  influence  of  the 
waJH  himself.  Although  the  tops  of  hills  are 
favourite  sites,  they  are  by  no  means  the  only 
ones.  All  along  tne  deep  cleft  of  the  Jordan 
Valley  there  are  such  builci^gs,  many  of  them  not 
improbably  the  tombe  of  Arab  warriora  who 
erished  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine  during  the 
rst  enthusiastic  out  Durst  of  Isl&m. 

(c)  Ths  greater  shrines. — In  the  front  rank  of 
importance  are  a few  shrines,  venerated  ^1  over  the 
land,  which  are  each  visited  at  a special  annual 
feast  {maulid)  by  thousands  of  people.  In  the  case 
of  some  of  them  the  duties  of  guardianship  belong 
to  certain  families  and  are  hereditary ; consider- 
able property  has  become  attached  to  such  resorts, 
and  Ibe  Hereditary  guardians,  besides  keeping  the 
buildings  in  repair,  use  part  of  these  endowments 
for  the&  own  support,  and  with  part  provide  con- 
tributions in  food  (sheep,  rice,  butter,  etc.)  to  the 
annual  festivities. 

3.  The  cult  of  the  wall.— The  spiritual  person- 
alities inhabiting  all  these  varieties  of  shrines  are 
conceived  of  as  very  active  and  powerful.  Their 
influence  extends  a varying  distance  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  * holy  place — in  the  case  of 
the  rillage  makdm,  probably  not  farther  than  the 
boundaxiM  of  ibe  village  property,  but  very  much 
wider  in  the  case  of  the  most  important  walls.  To 
offend  a wall  would  appear  to  be  more  dreaded 
than  to  offend  God  Himself.  Certainly  a vow  m^e 
at  a shrine  in  the  name  of  the  wain  is  more  binding 
than  one  made  in  the  name  of  God  or  on  the  sacred 

1 Mach  less  commonly  todZlyoA  (temple  xoaK)  la  uied,  th« 
trsdltlona  connecting  the  shrine  with  a woman. 


booka  Many  a man  has  perjured  his  oath  made 
under  the  latter  circumstance,  trusting,  as  some  of 
them  have  openly  said,  to  the  mercy  of  the  All- 
Compassionate  ; out  he  dare  not  offend  the  wall, 
whose  vengeance  knows  no  compassion  and  is  sure. 
Hence  all  over  the  land  these  places  are  used  for 
the  public  taking  of  oaths.  Of  these  the  following 
are  common. 

(а)  The  oath  of  purgation,  or  innocence. — The 
accusing  psuties  take  the  accused  to  the  shrine,  and, 
if  he  takes  solemn  oath  in  the  name  of  the  toall 
that  he  has  not  committed  the  crime  of  which  he 
is  accused,  he  is  acknowledged  to  be  innocent.  Any 
one  wisliing  to  bind  a fellah  or  a hedawi  by  a 
serious  oath  can  assure  himself  by  insisting  on  his 
swearing  at  a malcSm  of  repute.  Kather  thsm  per- 
jure himself  at  such  awful  risk,  many  a man  nas 
quietW  made  restitution  of  stolen  goods.  To  the 
wall  Shaikh  Abmad  at  Felujah,  near  Gaza,  the 
people  come  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  take 
an  oath  of  purgation,  after  which  they  receive  a 
certifleate  from  the  attendant  of  the  shrine  sealed 
hy  the  village  mukhfdr.  The  possession  of  such  a 
document  is  considered  sure  evidence  of  innocence. 

(б)  The  vow  of  the  incense  {nidhr  al  hakhOr)  is 
also  a common  vow  at  a wall.  The  person  making 
such  a vow  visits  the  maJ^dm,  kisses  it,  recites  the 
fathah^  and  then  utters  some  such  prayer  as  the 
following ! 

' 1 nuik«  s TOW  In  order  that  the  tick  one  thould  reoover 
(or  the  eboent  one  retam  in  safe^).  I present  thee  with  this 
moenae,  oh  my  Lord  1 Oh  my  Lord,  accept  this  tow  for  Ood  the 
highest.' 

He  then  places  a small  piece  of  metal  or  a sherd  of 
pottery  l^fore  the  malf&m  and  bums  some  incense 
in  it.  He  also  very  commonly  lights  a small 
pottery  hand-lamp,  and,  before  leaving,  he  again 
Kisses  the  sacred  spot.  Around  all  important 
shrines  will  be  found  fragments  of  pottery  or  metal 
marked  by  the  burning  incense  and  sometimes 
lamps  also. 

(c)  The  vow  qf  the  veil. — A similar  vow  is  the 
nidhr  al  istar,  ‘vow  of  the  veil  (or  covering),* 
which  may  be  made  instead  of  the  former  or  in 
association  with  it.  A person  wishing  to  make  a 
solemn  vow  brings  a piece  of  green  calico  or  linen 
about  a yard  ana  a half  long,  which  he  affixes  to 
the  pillar  at  the  head  of  the  tomb  with  the  same 
ceremony  and  with  words  similar  to  those  quoted 
above,  except  that  he  says,  * I bring  thee  this  veil,* 
etc. 

(eO  The  vow  of  pilgrimage. — ^A  more  ceremonious 
vow  is  made  by  richer  people  on  spec^  occasions 
— e.g.t  in  petitioning  for  the  restoration  to  health 
of  a 'teloved  one  or  mr  the  birth  of  a son.  This  is 
the  nidhr  az  tvydrah^  ‘vow  of  pilgrimage.*  The 
details  Vary  in  different  localities.  In  parts  of 
Galilee  the  custom  is  as  follows  : 

The  man  and  his  nearer  relatives  and  friends,  men,  women, 
and  children,  dressed  in  their  best,  make  a solemn  procession 
to  the  shrine.  In  front  walks  the  head  of  the  family, 
accompanied  by  the  men ; then  (when  a son  is  to  be  pea- 
Uoned  for)  there  is  often  a young  man  or  boy  on  horseback, 
who  is  named  the  oris,  * bridegroom  * ; behind  him  come  the 
maidens  walking  two  or  three  together ; and  in  the  rear  the 
married  women.  Such  a tiydrah,  or  pilgrimage,  may  last  two 
or  (If  ths  distancs  is  oonsiderable)  three  days.  On  arrlrlng  at 
the  shrine,  the  man  kisses  the  tomb,  recites  the  /of^oA,  and 
makes  his  tow  somewhat  as  follows : * Oh  my  lord,  I hare  avow 
to  make  and  have  oome  to  visit  thee.  If  Ood  gives  us  a son,  I 
will  bring  thee  a beast  for  sacrifioe  and  a sock  of  rloe.'  After 
he  has  a^n  kissed  the  spot,  a feast  is  held.  On  the  second 
day  they  celebrate  what  Is  called  a /ontosiyoA  (<.«.  dancing  and 
games)  at  the  spot.  On  the  last  day  the  man  who  baa  vowed 
Uya  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb,  in  the  presence  of  the  arU,  a small 
money-offering,  wbioh  Is  kept  by  the  caretaker.  If  there  be  such, 
or  is  nven  to  ue  i>oor,  if  tnere  is  no  regular  custodian.  It  is 
not  always  necessary  to  make  this  ceremonial  visit  when  mak- 
ing the  vow : the  man  may  dmply  look  towards  the  distant 
shrine  and  raise  a mashhad  > (a  pile  of  small  atones)  to  witness 
his  oath.  Bat,  when  the  prayer  has  been  granted,  a pilgrimage 


I The  opening  verses  of  the  Qur*&n. 

3 The  marqemah,  * heap  of  stones,'  of  Pr  293  (BY). 
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miist  be  made  with  banners  and  beating  of  the  tom-tom  (Cu^O  * 
the  devoted  sheep  and  other  food  are  ealen  by  the  whole  party, 
parts  of  the  banquet  beint;  reserved  for  the  caretaker. 

(«)  Various  q/ferings, — The  bedu  of  Moab,  before 
TOing  on  a warlike  expedition,  sacrifice  sheen  at  a 
tomb  or  taali  to  bring  success.  If  there  is  sicKness 
among  the  ftocks,  they  may  be  driven  to  the  toali 
for  cure,  or  one  of  the  flock  may  be  sacrificed.  A 
sick  person  may  sometimes  sleep  at  a sacred  tomb  to 
obtain  healing,  and  on  such  occasions  the  saint  him- 
self, usually  as  a venerable  mam,  appears  in  a vision 
or  a dream  and  brin^  health  and  encouragement. 
In  attending  these  plawies  for  prayer  or  vows,  some- 
times the  worshippers  sprinlde  on  their  faces  and 
necks  some  of  the  dust  from  the  neighbourhood, 
and  sometimes  they  carry  away  a portion  of  this 
or  of  the  surrounding  herbage  as  a charm ; the 
earth  from  Mecca  is  smd  in  this  way  all  over  Syria. 
Among  the  bedu  of  Moab  the  first  milk  taken  in 
the  spring,  the  first  butter  made,  the  earliest 
wheat  or  lentils,  and  the  first-bom  of  the  flock  are 
presented  to  the  wait,  and  are  there  either  g^ven 
to  the  guardian  of  the  shrine  or  to  the  poor  in  the 
name  of  the  toali  or,  in  the  case  of  milk  or  butter, 
simply  poured  out  on  the  ground.  When  an 
animal  is  sacrificed  at  such  a spot,  some  of  the 
blood  is  poured  on  the  tomb,  and,  if  there  is  a 
building,  some  is  commonly  sprinkl^  on  the  lintel 
and  sideposts  of  the  door.  In  the  case  of  tombs 
attended  oy  a class  of  people  slightly  more  educated, 
it  is  common  to  find  written  petitions  to  the  dead 
saint  thrust  into  the  tomb  or  into  parts  of  the 
building  connected  with  it.  This  is  specially 
noticeable  in  connexion  with  the  well-known 
Mosque  of  the  Patriarchs  at  Hebron.  Many  of 
the  more  important  shrines  have  annual  feasts 
connected  with  them  attended  by  multitudes, 
some  of  which  are  referred  to  below. 

4.  The  personalities  honoured  at  the  shrines. — 
These  are  various.  Some  are  connected  with 
Biblical  traditions,  some  with  the  history  of  Isl&ra, 
but  a considerable  number  are  ^own  to  be  of  no 
great  antiouity.  A few  of  the  tombs  are  those  of 
persons  who  were  known  in  life  by  many  still 
living.  As  will  be  seen,  greatness  or  goodness  in 
this  life  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  make  a man 
a much -respected  after  death. 

Among^  tlie  shrines  in  the  front  rank  of  import- 
ance, which  have  each  an  annual  feast  (maulid) 
attended  by  thousands  of  people,  are  NabI  Mtiaa, 
the  tomb  of  Moses,  according  to  Muslim  tradition, 
in  the  Jordan  Vall^  between  Jerusalem  and  the 
Dead  Sea  ; Nabi  Kflbln,  identified  in  tradition 
with  the  son  of  Jacob,  south  of  Jaffa;  and  Nabi 
Sftllb*  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  memory  of  an 
unknown  pious  man.  The  annual  festival  of  Nabi 
Musa  Is  held  for  a week  at  Easter,^  that  of  Nabi 
Rabin  for  ten  days  in  September,  and  that  of 
Nabi  S&llh  for  three  days  in  June.  Thousands  of 
Muslim  pilgrims  from  all  over  the  country  attend 
these  gatherings ; at  Nabi  Rabin  Christians  as 
well  as  Muslims  assemble.  Another  shrine  of 
Nabi  S&l^  near  Ramleh  also  attracts  many 
Muslim  pUgi^s  in  the  spring. 

The  building  caUed  Nabi  Daad,  the  reputed 
tomb  of  King  David,  and  the  shrine  of  al-Khudr 
(Elijah)  on  Mt.  Carmel  are  held  in  equal  venera- 
tion by  Muslims,  Christians,  and  Jews.  The 
former  is  specially  visited  by  Muslim  women  and  also 
W the  Yemen  Jews  annually  at  their  Now  Year. 
The  annual  feast  of  the  tatter  is  attended  by 
members  of  all  these  religions.  Nabi  Sha’ib,  the 
reputed  tomb  of  the  father  of  Jethro,  near  Hattin, 
and  Nabi  Safa,  near  Rashiyah,  are  both  held  in 
the  l^hest  honour  by  the  limses. 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  more  than  a small 
percentage  of  the  hundreds  of  shrines  which  are 

^ Beginning  on  the  Friday  before  the  Greek  Good  Friday. 


held  in  reverence.  The  traditional  tomb  of  Aaron 
on  Mt.  Hor,  that  of  Joseph  at  Nablus  (venerated 
equally  by  Muslims,  Samaritans,  Jews,  and  Chris- 
tians), the  tombs  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob 
and  their  wives  at  Hebron,  and  the  tomb  of  Rachel 
on  the  road  to  Bethlehem  (specially  honoured  by 
the  Jews)  are  some  of  the  best  known  ; but  there 
are  few  notable  early  OT  characters  whose  memory 
is  not  preserved  in  this  way,  and  some  have  several 
sanctuaries. 

The  saints,  however,  are  by  no  means  limited  to 
Bible  characters;  some  are  historical  personages 
whose  true  history  has  in  many  ca.sea  been  long 
lost  in  myth.  Thus  the  tomb  of  the  imclm  ‘All 
ibn  *Ala  Ta'lib,  the  son-in-law  of  Muhammad,  and 
that  of  Bellah  ibn  liubub — both  at  Jericho — are 
now  supposed  by  many  to  be  those  of  Joshua  and 
his  servant.  A revered  shrine  is  the  makdm  of 
Saidna  'All  ibn  *Alam,  north  of  Jaffa,  the  tomb  of 
a warrior  who  bravely  defended  Arsflf  against  the 
Christians  in  Cru.sading  times. 

A number  of  shrines  are  dedicated  to  the  * forty 
martyrs,*  but  who  these  individuals  were  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  In  Hebron  a ruin  is 
shown  called  Deir  al-Arba'in,  said  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  forty  witnesses  of  the  transaction  whereby 
Abraham  acquired  his  property  in  Hebron.^  At 
Safed  there  is  a mosque  calleci  Jama*  al-Arba'in. 
On  Mt.  Carmel  there  is  a splendid  grove  of  ever 
green  oaks  known  as  Shajaret  al-Arba'in,  ‘the 
trees  of  the  forty,’  or,  as  the  Christians  say,  ‘ of 
the  forty  martyrs.*  Under  these  trees  there  is  s 
mihr&b  and  there  appear  to  be  tracc.s  of  an  ancient 
altar.  The  fellahin  of  the  district  believe  that 
the  spirits  of  the  saints  hold  an  annual  festival 
here,  out  the  date  of  the  anniversary  is  secret. 
To  take  the  smallest  branch,  even  of  the  dead 
twigs,  from  this  sacred  grove  is  sure  to  bring 
disaster  upon  the  aggressor.  At  Ramleh  also  the 
white  mosque  is  dedicated  to  the  Arba'  in  Ghazilwi, 
‘forty  victors,*  and  there  axe  several  other  such 
places. 

hlany  of  the  shrines  are  dedicated  to  shaikhs, 
nabis,  etc.,  whose  names  are  obviously  apocryphal 

e.y.,  thetoali  of  Shaikh  Nabi  Billfin,  near  N&blus, 
U certainly  so  called  from  billdn,  a common  shrub 
which  from  its  quantity  gives  its  name  to  the 
mountain  and  neigh bourmg  valley.  It  is  common, 
too,  to  put  Nabi  before  the  name  of  a village  or 
town  when  naming  the  adjoining  maJeS/m.  Some 
of  the  names  are  very  curious.  At  Safed  the  most 
sacred  ma^m,  at  which  judicial  oaths  are 
re^arly  made,  is  that  of  Shaikh  Abu  Kamis,  lit. 
‘the  old  man  of  the  shirt,*  a name  given  to  the 
tomb^  because  it  is  that  of  a dervish  who  was 
peculiar  in  having  that  garment  only.  On  Carmel 
the  K&br  al-Majdabi,  * the  tomb  of  the  idiot,*  is 
revered  ; and  farther  south  we  find  the  ‘ tomb  of 
^e  madman.*  In  Moab  there  is  a Wall  Khanzir, 
i.e.  ‘ the  toali  of  the  pig,*  which  by  local  tradition 
actually  covers  the  head  of  a wild  boar.  Yet  it  is 
much  respected.^ 

It  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  the  man  buried 
at  the  tomb  should  have  lived  very  long ; indeed 
some  toalis  belong  to  people  who  have  died  within 
living  memozy.  Nor  need  he  have  been  in  any 
way  a pious  follower  of  religion  or  morals.  The 
revered  tomb  of  Abu  Ghosh  between  Jerusalem 
and  Jaffa  covers  the  remains  of  a cut-throat  bandit 
who  plundered  the  whole  district  in  the  middle  of 
last  century.  Near  §afed  there  is  a shrine  on  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Jabal  Kana’an  dedicated  to 
Shaikh  Hadid,  a man  who  was  well  known  to 
many  of  the  present  residents  of  §afed.  When  the 

1 The  tale  is  told  in  J.  B.  Hanouer,  Folk-lore  qf  the  Holy  Land, 

p.80f. 

. a See  also  the  storj  of  ’Ayr  In  Honauer.  Talu  Told  in  Pales 
t%ne,  p.  186  r. 
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old  man  died  and  his  body  was  being  carried  to 
burial,  the  bearers  professed  that  they  were  dragged 
by  supernatural  influence  beyond  the  ordinary 
cemetery  (a  common  indication  of  the  sanctity  of 
a dead  person)  and  over  two  miles  of  rough  stony 
ground  until  the  corpse  came  to  rest  at  this  lone 
spot  o vex  looking  the  Jordan  Valley.  Although  so 
modem  a vxxlx^  the  shaikh's  tomb  is  much  rever- 
enced, as  is  shown  by  the  following  recent  inci- 
dent. 

A few  years  ago  some  Jews  were  sxudous  to  boy  the  part  of 
the  mountain  on  which  this  shrine  stands— <a  proposal  much 
resented  by  the  more  fanatic  Muslima.  At  this  Juncture  one  of 
the  Shaikhs  of  ^afed  declared  that  Shaikh  Hadid  had  appeared 
to  him  in  a dream  and  had  told  him  that  he  was  against  this 
proposed  transaction  and  had  recorded  his  wishes  on  a paper 
which  would  be  found  sticking  in  a certain  part  of  bis  tomb. 
The  ignorant  people,  unsuspicious  of  any  fraud,  went  to  the 
spot  and  found  there  a paperbearing  many  threats  in  Arabic  of 
the  erils  which  would  fall  on  the  town  if  iu  Inhabitants  allowed 
so  impious  a sale.  Needless  to  say,  this  stopped  all  further 
ne^tiations. 

The  saints  of  many  of  these  shrines  are  little 
more  than  names,  ana  nothing  is  really  known  of 
them ; yet  their  influence  U great.  When  the 
saint  is  credited  with  having  Mlonged  to  one  of 
the  four  orders^  of  dervishes,  the  colours  of  the 
different  orders  are  frequently  tied  to  some  part 
of  the  tomb. 

Common  as  are  these  shrines  and  sacred  ^nx>ve8 
in  Palestine,  they  are  even  more  plentifiu  and 
influential  in  the  Lebanon  mountains ; amd  Palgrave 
and  other  travellers  mtness  that  similar  holy 
places  occur  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia.* 

5.  Christian  and  Jewish  shrines. — Christian  and 
Jewish  tombs  and  shrines  have  a similar  cult. 
By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  peasantry 
of  Palestine  are  Muslims — of  various  sects — but 
among  the  Christian  fellahln  in  a similar  state  of 
culture  practically  the  same  ideas  prevail  as  regards 
saints  and  heroes.  In  many  of  the  towns  and 
villages  the  Christians  have  a more  intelligent 
view  of  their  relinon,  and  their  customs  merge 
into  adoration  of  ^e  ordinary  Christian  saints ; * 
but,  among  the  more  ignorant,  considerable 
numbers  pay  reverence  to  exactly  the  same  shrines 
as  the  Muslims  and  follow  identical  customs. 
Famous  toatis  are  visited  by  parties  of  Christians 
for  the  payment  of  vows.  One  example,  among 
many  known  instances,  must  suffice  here : there 
is  a ruined  toali  overhung  by  an  old  M<fr-tree  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Galilee  near  Tell 
’Oraimah  called  Shaikh  *AB  as-Sayy8d  which  is 
considered  by  the  neighbouring  hsdu  a very  power- 
ful wati ; till  quite  recently  a number  of  Cnnstians 
at  Ramah  us^  to  come  annually  and  sacrifice  a 
sheep  and  hold  a day’s  feast  at  this  tao/i. 

The  Christians  hold  an  annual  festival  at  the 
reputed  cave  of  Elijah  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Carmel ; 
it  is  a Muslim  shrine,  guarded  by  hereditary 
Muslim  custodians,  but  it  is  also  held  in  high 
repute  by  Jews  and  Christians.  At  the  Convent 
of  Elii^  on  Mt.  Carmel  an  annual  feast  is  held  on 
20th  July,  which  is  attended  by  thousands  of 
Christians  as  well  as  by  Muslims,  Jews,  and 
Druses.  Many  sheep  are  sacrificed  on  such 
occasions. 

Among  the  Oriental  Jews  the  cult  of  sacred 
tombs  and  the  worship  of  saints — under  the  name 
of  rabbis — are  very  prominent.  The  sacredness  of 
three  of  the  four  ‘ Holy  Cities  * of  the  Jews  depends 
almost  entirely  upon  the  tombs  in  their  neighbour- 
hood. Thus  Heoron  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Patriarchs ; Tiberias  is  the  site  of  the  reputed 
tombs  of  Maimonides,  Rabbi  Meir  Baal  Nes,  and 
1 The  distinguishing  colours  of  the  four  orders  ere  me  follows : 
Sultan  ‘Abd  el-Kadir,  white;  Seyyad  'Abd  el-Be<Uwi,  red; 
Ba&T,  green  and  rod ; Dusuki,  white  with  a red  stripe  at  the 
edge.  The  colours  of  all  four  orders  are  found  on  some  tombs. 

* Opposition  to  these  shrines  is  one  of  the  greet  tenets  of  the 
WaUu&Ls  of  Arabia. 

• See  art.  Saints  and  MAarras  (OhristiaD). 
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Rabbi  *AqIba.  Rabbi  Meir  is  one  in  whose  name 
an  oath  is  more  binding  than  one  by  God  or  any  ot 
the  Patriarchs ; his  tomb  is  credited  with  wonder- 
working powers,  and  every  spring  a great  festival 
is  held  there  in  his  honour,  to  which  hundreds  of 
Jewish  pilgr^s  come  from  all  parts  of  the  Orient. 
The  celebration  is  similar  to  tne  older  feast  held 
at  the  tomb  of  Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Yofiai  near 
^afed.  Near  this  town  are  many  tombs  to  which 
great  virtues  are  ascribed — e.g,.  the  tomb  of  Benftt 
Ya'qflb,  belonging  to  the  Muslims,  and  the  tomb 
of  Hoshea  ben  Baari,  which  are  visited  in  times  of 
drought  as  spots  favourable  to  prayers  for  rain. 
For  similar  reasons  the  tomb  of  Khune  Amagdol, 
near  Far’am,  a village  near  Safed,  is  a place  of 
pilgrimage;  this  rabbi  is  said  to  have  slept  for 
seventy  years,  and,  according  to  the  Talmud,  he 
was  in  his  lifetime  a successfm  intercessor  for  rain. 
At  Merfln,  a village  to  the  west  of  $^ed,  are  the 
reputed  tombs  of  several  neat  rabois.  Those  of 
Hulel  and  his  disciples  and  of  Rabbi  Shammed  are 
shown,  but  the  most  Important  is  the  tomb  of 
Rabbi  Simeon  ben  Tofiai,  the  reputed  author  of 
the  ZthSLr.  Over  this  tomb  and  that  of  his  son, 
Eleazar,  is  erected  a large  synagogue  with  adjoin- 
ing courtyard  and  lodgmgs  somewhat  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  buildings  at  Nabl  MtLsa.  The 
whitewashed  domes  make  it  conspicuous  from  afar, 
and  the  customs  connected  with  it  are  quite  com- 
parable with  those  associated  with  Nabl  MUsa. 
Here  in  May— on  the  33rd  of  *0mar^  and  succeed- 
ing day — an  extraordinary  festival  is  held  which 
seems  to  preserve  many  elements  of  paganism. 

Jews  assemble  from  all  parts  of  the  oouutry — Indeed,  even 
from  distant  lands.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day  the  TSrSh 
is  carried  in  grand  procession  from  Safed.  After  sunset  the 
place  becomes  packed  with  people,  who  gradually  work  them- 
selves up  Into  treosled  excitement,  dancing  wildly  in  the  oourt- 


» fully  gathered, 

saturate  in  olive  oiL  For  the  privilege  of  lighting  the  first 
fire,  which  Is  kindled  in  memory  of  Babbi  Simeon  ben  Yobai 
himself,  a heavy  price  is  paid,  and  until  recent  years  costly 
garments  and  Jewellery  were  cast  into  the  blaze.  The  other 
Atm  are  kindled  suocesdvely  in  honour  of  Rabbi  Eleazar  and 
two  other  worthies.  While  the  fires  are  blazing,  the  Jews,  with 
linked  bands,  danoe  frantically  round  the  flames,  shouting  and 
singing,  while  those  of  a quieter  disposition  engam  in  muttered 
devotions.  On  this  occasion  many  vows  are  fulfilled ; thus 
fathers  who  have  made  a vow  to  do  so  danoe  for  hours,  each 
with  a little  chUd  of  his  own  perched  upon  his  shoulder ; others 
the  holy  oil  for  the  bonfires  before  ignition,  paying  a oon- 
siderable  sum  for  a small  quantity,  oonsiderinB;  it  endowed  with 
supernatural  virtues.  On  the  second  day  of  the  feast  little  boys 
are  brought  to  the  neighbouring  tomb  of  Yuhannan  ha-sandalar 
to  have  tiie  first  beginnings  of  their  side-locks  (peyut)  trimmed 
in  his  honour. 

A very  similar  gathering,  though  considerably 
quieter,  is  held  twice  a year  in  the  spring  at  the 
reputea  tomb  (wrongly,  as  a Latin  inscription 
found  there  proves)  of  Shaddek  Shim’on  (Simeon 
the  Just)  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  north-east  of  Jerusalem.  On  the  60th  day 
a^er  the  Passover,  and  also  for  some  days  before 
the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  Jews  pour  out  of  the 
city  to  the  neighbourhood  of  this  tomb.  The 
majority  make  little  more  than  a picnic,  but  the 
pious  bum  candles  and  recite  psalms  within  the 
cave- tomb  itself.* 

6.  Al-Khudr.  — Besides  the  saints  with  local 
shrines  there  are  two  personages  who  belong  to  a 
cat^ory  by  themselves.  The  first  of  these  is 
al-I^u^,  ‘ the  green  (or  ever-living)  one,*  confused 
by  Muslims  and  Jews  with  Elijah  or  with  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Aaron  (Ex  6*®,  Nu  25’  31*,  Jos  22‘*  ete.), 
and  by  Christians  with  St.  George.  The  shrines 
of  this  saint  are  not  tombs,  because  he  did  not  die  ; 
for  this  reason  indeed  his  influence  is  looked  upon 

1 This  is  trsditionally  the  day  of  his  death,  yet  the  feast  is 
called  * Hlllula*  (*  wedoing  ’)  of  Simeon  ben  YobiJ- 

s For  a fuller  account  of  the  Jewish  places  of  pDgrimage  in 
Palestine  see  JS.  s.v.  * Pilgrimage  * ; and  of,  art.  Pu^orucaos 
(Hebrew  and  Jewish). 
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as  pscuUarlv  potent.  The  villc^e  of  al-Khudr, 
between  Betlilehem  and  Hebron,  is  a small  Muslim 
village  in  the  midst  of  which  is  the  Convent  of  St. 
George,  where  Muslims  and  Christians  pay  their 
vows  and  bring  their  sick  friends,  lunatics  in 
particular,  for  healing.  When  attending  the  place 
to  pay  a vow,  the  fellahin  (usuallv  Muslims)  are 
permitted  to  sacrifice  animals  in  tne  courtyard  of 
the  convent,  and  they  hand  over  to  the  priest  a 
share  of  the  meat.  The  church  is  full  of  the  offer- 
ings of  those  who  have  vowed  in  time  of  need,  amd 
the  very  chain  to  which  the  unfortunate  lunatics 
are  fix^  is  credited  with  miraculous  powers.  A 
somewhat  similar  institution  to  this  is  Mar  Jirius 
on  the  Nicophorea,  near  the  Jaffa  Gate,  Jerusalem  ; 
and  there  are  three  other  churches  dedicated  to 
this  saint  in  the  city.  Before  pictures  of  Mar 
Jirius  (St.  George)  the  native  Christians  make 
vows  and  bum  incense,  and  they  have  many  tales 
of  how  al-Khudr,  or  St.  George,  appeared  on  a 
white  horse  to  help  one  who  called  upon  him  in 
difficulty  or  danger.  Of  the  many  shrines  to 
al-Khudr  all  over  the  land  the  most  famous,  besides 
those  mentioned,  are  the  Church  of  St.  George  at 
Lydda,  where  by  tradition  St.  Geome  was  buried ; 
the  ruined  church  of  Mar  Jirius  at  Taiyibah,  north 
of  Jerusalem,  about  which  a carious  folk-lore  tale  is 
told  ; ^ the  great  Convent  of  Elijah  on  Mt.  Carmel ; 
the  above-mentioned  cave  of  Elijah  at  the  foot  of 
Carmel;  and  the  synagogue  demcated  to  Elijah 
at  Jobar,  near  Damascus.  The  last  ^ tradition 
marks  the  spot  where  Elijah  anointed  Elisha  to  be 
a prophet,  and  at  the  back  of  the  building  is  an 
underground  chamber  where  by  tradition  Elijah 
was  f^  by  the  ravens.  In  this  chamber,  as  in  the 
cave  at  the  foot  of  Carmel,  sick  folk,  especially 
lunatics,  are  shut  up  in  order  to  obtain  health  and 
healing. 

This  identification  of  Elijah  and  St.  George 
under  the  name  of  al-Khudr  is  very  carious,  and  it 
is  suggestiv^  too,  that  the  feast  of  St.  George, 
held,  according  to  the  Arabic  calendar,  on  26th 
April,  is  called  'the  feast  of  the  spring,’  which 
makes  everything  green  — al-Khudr  from  some 
aspects  appears  to  be  a deity  of  the  spring  and  of 
vegetation,  but  his  identification  with  Elijah  and 
St.  George  is  inexplicable. 

7.  Shaikh  ash-Shadhilly. — ^Another  mysterious 
personage  is  Shaikh  ash-Shadhilly,  the  supposed 
mventor  of  coffee,  to  whom  libations  of  coffee  are 
made  whenever  that  beverage  is  drunk  in  public 
assembly,  and  in  whose  name  coffee  is  sometimes 
poured  out  before  the  feet  of  a bride  as  she  leaves 
ner  parents’  home.  Oaths  are  made  in  bis  name ; 
he  is  a true  waZi, 

8.  The  bearing  of  the  cult  of  saint-  and  hero- 
worship  upon  other  Semitic  religious  customs. — 
When  the  essence  of  the  cult  0?  toa^* worship  is 
examined,  it  wDl  be  found  that  among  the  majority 
of  the  iraorant  the  saint  is  looked  upon  as  the  one 
from  whom  the  favour  is  actually  a.^ed ; he  is  the 
being  who  is  obeyed  and  dreaded ; vows  to  him 
must  be  kept  because  his  sictivity  is  great  and  his 
power  of  vengeance  is  sure.  He  is  a much  more 
active  force,  whether  as  guardian  or  as  persecutor, 
than  a far-off,  unchanging  God  or  even  a personal 
devU.^  It  is  hardly  neoessary  to  say  that  all  this 
is  qmte  contrary  to  the  orthodox  religions,  em- 
phatically BO  as  regards  Islftm ; the  better-educated 
religious  leaders  know  and  confess  this,  though 
they  have  practically  to  bow  to  it. 

It  is  the  same  contest  as  has  been  going  on 
in  these  lands  for  millenniums.  Josiah  fought 
against  these  local  shrines  (2  K 23®-  “)  just  as  any 
reforming  Muslim  would  have  to  do  to-day.  In 
.Ajrabia  the  very  spots  which  once  were  idol-shrines 
are  now  waHs  with  very  similar  cult,  and  this  may 
1 8«e  Haiuiuer,  Folk-lort  etf  the  Holy  Lo/nd^  p.  62  ff. 


be  said  of  many  of  tlie  more  important  shrines  in 
Palestine  and  Syria. 

The  whole  cult  merges  into  many  kindred  ideas. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a hard  and 
fast  line  between  this  worship  at  tombs  of  xoalU 
and  shaikhs  and  the  whole  cult  of  worship  of  the 
dead,  feasting  at  tombs,  etc. ; and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  visits  to  these  shrines  are  identical  with 
what  the  orthodox  Muslim  does  when  he  makes 
the  JMjj  to  Mecca  — which  was  a pre-Islilmic 
heathen  shrine — or  the  orthodox  Orientsd  Christian 
when  he  makes  the  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  and  other  ' holy  * places. 

Another  closely  allied,  subject  is  the  cult  of 
sacred  stones,  caves,  springs,  and  trees,  all  looked 
upon  by  the  fellahxn  as  imiabited  by  some  super- 
natural being  and  likewise  as  objects  of  special 
reverence  and  worship.  Many  of  the‘*e  are  quite 
unconnected  with  any  historical  or  mytliological 
personage.  The  people  bum  incense  at  these  MjKit'* 
and  make  their  vows  in  the  same  way  as  at  the 
tomb.  Some  such  spots  are  credited  with  healing 
virtues;  others  are  believed  to  be  beneficial  for 
sterility.  The  belief  in  the  incarnation  of  the 
deity  in  certain  historical  or  living  personages, 
which  is  found  in  the  Druse,  Na§irlyyah,  and  Bftbite 
faiths,  though  closely  connected  with  the  present 
subject,  is  one  which  is  dealt  with  elsewhere.^ 
LmokTURa. — E.  W.  Lane,  Mannere  and  Cxietoms  of  the 
Modem  Boyvtiane,  London,  1886,  ch.  x. ; W.  R.  Smith,  The 
Religion  qf  Uie  Semites^,  London,  1804 ; C.  R.  Conder,  * Moalero 
Makaxne,*  in  PJSFM,  voL  iv.  *8p«cUJ  Papers, ' pp.  268-278; 
C.  Clermont  Ganneau,  *The  Aiube  In  Palestine,*  iV.  pp. 
816-380;  S.  I.  Curtiss,  Primitive  Semitie  Religion  To-day ^ 
New  York  and  London,  1902 ; J.  E.  Hananer,  Folk-lore  of  the 
Boly  Landt  London,  1907,  Tales  Told  in  Palestine^  Cincinnati. 
1904  ; A.  J.  Janssen,  Coutumee  des  Arabes  aujoays  de  Moab^ 
Paris,  1908;  Lvdla  Einsler,  'Mar  Elias,  el  Gnadr  und  Mar 
Dschirjls,*  ZDPV  xvil.  (1894]  42-66,  66-74;  E.  W.  G. 
Masterman  and  R.  A.  S.  Macalister,  'Tales  of  Welys  and 
Dervishes,'  PEFSt^  1916,  1016, 1017 ; ^ von  Miilinen,  Beitrdge 
tur  Ksnntnis  des  Carmsls,  Leipzig,  1908. 

E.  W.  G.  Masterman. 

SAINTS,  LATTER-DAY.— The  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  commonly  called 
Mormons,  an  American  sect,  claims  to  number  over 
300,000  adherents,  whose  capital  is  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

I.  Doctrines  and  organization.’—i.  The 
creed. — According  to  the  present  official  handbook, 
the  religion  of  tne  Latter-Day  Saints  consists  of 
doctrines,  commandments,  orainances,  and  rites 
revealed  from  God  to  the  present  age.  The  first 
principle  is  faith  in  God  and  in  J^esus  Christ; 
the  next  is  repentance  from  all  sin  ; then  follows 
baptism  for  the  remission  of  sin,  as  a preparation 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  bestowed  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands.  Obedience  to  these  principles 
is  necessary  for  membership  in  the  Cliurch  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints.  Faith  in  God 
is  the  beginning  of  religion,  and  confers  spiritual 
gifts  such  as  healings,  miracles,  tongues,  the  inter- 
pretation of  tongues,  discernment,  visions,  dreams, 
prophecy,  and  revelation.  Authority  to  admini- 
ster in  the  name  of  the  Deity  must  of  necessity 
come  from  God.  This  involves  revelation.  There 
having  been  no  communication  with  heaven  for 
hundre^  of  years,  the  world  was  without  divine 
authori^  to  administer  gospel  ordinances  until 
J oseph  Smith  came.  By  J ohn  the  Baptist  he  was 
ordained  to  the  lesser  or  Aaronic  priesthood,  and 
by  Peter,  James,  and  Jolm  tothe  h^her  or  Melchi- 
2:^ek  priesthood,  receiving  the  holy  apostleship 
and  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  with  power  to  seiQ 
on  earth  so  that  it  might  be  sealed  in  heaven.  The 
religion  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  is  progressive. 
It  cannot  be  defined  in  a written  creed.  It  is 
added  to  by  the  revelations  of  God  as  the  capacities 
of  the  Saints  enlarge  and  the  needs  of  the  Church 
mcrease.  Every  member  of  the  Church  is  entitled 
^ See  ertt.  Ssen  (ObriitS&nX  (Muelim),  BZa  Blsla. 
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to  the  blessings  of  divine  commimion  and  revela- 
tion for  his  or  her  own  comfort  and  guidance. 
Revelations  for  the  whole  Church  ore  given  only 
through  its  President,  who  is  its  earthly  head  and 
holds  the  keys  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  later 
revelations  to  the  Church  are  the  doctrines  of  bap- 
tism for  the  dead  and  of  celestial  marriage.  As 
there  was  no  authority  among  men  to  administer 
the  ordinances  of  the  gospel  from  the  days  of  the 
early  ap^ostles,  or  shortly  after,  to  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  priesthood  to  Joseph  Smith  the 
JF^opbet,  all  the  baj^isms  during  the  intervening 
period  were  void.  The  friends  of  the  dead,  how- 
ever, are  permitted  to  take  their  names  and  be 
baptized  in  their  stead,  the  ceremony  being  duly 
witnessed  and  recorded  on  earth  and  accepted  and 
ratified  in  heaven.  Other  ordinances  may  also  be 
admitted  by  proxy,  the  living  on  behalf  of  the 
dead.^ 

In  the  above  declaration  three  principles  are  of 
significance : (a)  continued  revelation  and  primi- 
tive ‘ gifts,*  (o)  baptism  for  the  dead,  and 
' celestial  * marriage  or  authorized  polygamy.  Of 
these  principles  the  first  was  obviously  borrowed 
from  the  Restorationists,  a local  sect,  conteMO- 
rary  with  the  founding  of  Mormonism.  The 
second  was  a retro-active  application  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  doctrine  of  Purgatory.  The  third  was 
more  than  a logical  variation  upon  the  doctrines 
of  other  religious  bodies. 

(a)  Continued  revelation  and  primitive  * gifts,' — 
The  first  principle  is  set  forth  by  the  chief  Mormon 
theologian,  Parley  P.  Pratt,  as  follows  ; 

* Theology  is  the  ecience  of  communication,  or  of  correepon- 
dence  between  Qod,  angels,  spirits,  and  men,  by  means  of  visions, 
dreams,  interpretations,  conversations,  inspirations,  or  the 
spirit  of  prophecy  and  revelation ; it  Is  the  science  by  which 
worlds  are  organized,  sustained  and  directed  and  the  elements 
controlled ; it  is  tiie  science  of  knowledge,  and  the  key  and 
power  thereof,  by  which  the  heavens  ore  opened,  and  lawful 
access  is  obtained  to  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  inteUigence— 
inexhaustible,  infinite,  embracing  the  past,  the  present,  and 
the  future ; It  is  the  science  of  life,  endless  and  eternal,  by 
wbi<^  the  living  are  changed  or  translated,  and  the  dead  raised ; 
it  is  the  science  of  faith,  reformation,  and  remission  of  sins, 
whereby  a ft^en  race  of  mortals  may  be  Justified,  cleansed,  and 
restored  to  the  communion  and  fellowship  of  that  Hoiv  Spirit 


demons  are  expelleJ  from  the  human  system.'* 

(6)  Baptism  for  the  The  second  principle 

means  that  some  living  believer  shall  "te  oaptized 
as  proxy  for  some  one  of  the  dead.  This  doctrine, 
whereby  * the  hearts  of  the  children  are  turned  to 
the  fathers,*  is  thus  expounded  by  J.  E.  Talmage ; 

* The  redemption  of  the  dead  will  be  effected  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  law  of  God,  which  is  written  in  justice  and  framed 
in  mercy.  It  Is  alike  Impossible  for  any  spirit,  in  the  flesh  or 
disembodied,  to  obtain  even  the  promise  of  eternal  glory, 
except  on  oonditlon  of  obedience  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  of 
the  gospeL  And,  as  baptism  Is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the 
living,  it  is  likewise  indispensable  to  the  redemption  of  the 
deiA  . . . The  necestity  of  vicarious  work  Is  here  shown— the 
living  laboring  in  bebalt  of  the  dead;  the  children  doing  for 
their  progenitors  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  latter  to  do 
for  themselves.'* 

(c)  Celestial  marriage. — ^The  practice  of  ‘sniritnal 
wifehood  * started  early  in  the  Latter-Day  Churo^ 
The  doctrine  was  an  afterthought  promulgated  in 
defence  of  what  was  plain  polygamy.  In  the  last 
year  of  the  life  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  founder  of 
Mormonism,  there  came  the  notonons  Revelation 
on  the  Eternity  ofthe  Marriage  Covenant,  include 
ing  Rlurality  of  JVives.  Owen  ih/r<ntgK  J os^h,  the 
Seer,  in  Nauvoo,  Hancock  County,  Illinois,  July 
IBth,  1843,  The  salient  parts  of  this  revelation 
axe  as  follows : 

•Verfly,  thus  lalth  the  Lord  unto  you,  my  servant  Joseph, 
that  inasmu^  aa  you  ^ve  inquired  of  my  band,  to  know  and 


understand  wherein  I,  the  Lord,  Justified  my  servants 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob ; as  also  Moeea,  David  and  Solomon, 
my  servants,  as  tonohlng  the  principle  and  doctrine  of  theii 
having  many  wives  and  ooncubines  : 

Behold  1 and  lo,  I am  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  will  answer  thee 
as  touching  this  matter : 

Therefore,  prepare  thy  heart  to  receive  and  obey  the  instruc- 
tions which  I am  about  to  give  unto  you ; for  ml  those  who 
have  this  law  revealed  unto  tnem  mtist  obey  the  same ; 

For  behold  1 I reveal  unto  you  a new  and  an  everlasting 
covenant;  and  if  ye  abide  not  that  covenant,  then  are  ye 
damned  : for  no  one  can  reject  this  covenant,  and  be  permittra 
to  enter  into  my  glory ; 

For  aU  who  'v^have  a blessing  at  my  hands,  shall  abide  the 
law  which  was  appointed  for  that  blessing,  and  the  conditions 
thereof,  as  were  instituted  from  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world : 

And  as  pertaining  to  the  new  and  everlasting  oovenanti  It  was 
instituted  for  the  fullness  of  my  glory ; amd  be  that  reoelveth  a 
fullness  thereof,  must  and  shall  abide  the  law,  or  be  shall  be 
damned,  saith  the  lord  God.  . . . 

And  verily  I say  unto  you,  that  the  conditions  of  this  law  are 
these: — All  covenants,  contracts,  bonds,  obligations,  oaths, 
vows,  performances,  connections,  associations,  or  exprctatio^ 
that  are  not  made,  and  entered  mto,  and  sealed,  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  of  him  who  is  anointed,  both  aa  well  for 
time  and  for  all  eternity,  and  that  too  most  holy,  by  revelation 
and  commandment  through  the  medium  of  mine  anointed, 
whom  I have  appointed  on  the  earth  to  hold  this  power  (and  I 
have  appointed  onto  my  servant  Joseph  to  hold  this  power  In 
the  last  days,  and  there  is  never  but  one  on  the  earth  at  a time, 
on  whom  this  power  and  the  keys  of  this  Priesthood  ore  con- 
ferred), are  of  no  efficacy,  virtue  or  force,  in  and  after  the 
reeurreotion  from  the  dead  ; for  all  contracts  that  are  not  made 
unto  thia  end,  have  an  end  when  men  are  dead.  . . . 

As  pertainmg  to  the  law  of  the  Priesthood : If  any  man 
espouse  a virgin,  and  desire  to  espouse  another,  and  the  first 
give  her  consent ; and  if  he  espouse  the  seconcL  and  th^  ms 
virgins,  and  have  vowed  to  no  other  mao.  then  is  he  Justified  ; 
he  cannot  commit  adultery,  for  they  are  given  unto  him  ; for  he 
cannot  commit  adulUry  with  that  that  belongeth  unto  him 
and  to  no  one  else ; v 

And  if  be  have  ten  virgins  given  unto  him  by  this  law,  be 
oannot  oommit  adultery,  for  they  belong  to  him,  and  they  are 
given  unto  him,  therefore  la  he  Justified?  * 

Although  this  document  was  not  officially  pro- 
mulgated until  1862,  when  Smith  was  dead  and 
his  loUowers  were  safe  in  Salt  Lake  Valley,  its 
authenticity  is  provable  from  its  similaxity  in  style 
to  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Mormona  As  to 
this  series,  there  was  a kind  of  nosa  philosophic 
basis  to  the  doctrine  of  ‘ celestial  ^marriage.  This 
doctrine  is  perhaps  remotely  attributable  to  the 
notions  of  an  obscure  sect,  the  German  Pietists  of 
Pennsylvania,  followers  of  Tauler  and  other  medice- 
val  mystics.  Dwelling  in  the  same  State  in  which  the 
early  writings  of  Joseph  Smith  were  excogitated, 
they  likewise  taught  a doctrine  of  the  ‘ apiritucd  * 
union  of  the  male  and  female.  It  may  De  para- 
doxical to  assert  that  Mormonism  was  made  in 
Germany,  yet  Conrad  Beissel,  head  of  the  Ephrata 
community,  initiated  in  the  doctrine  or  the 
heavenly  Sophia,  may  have  been  the  fount  and 
origin  ox  the  esoteric  teachings  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints.  Then,  too,  Sidney  Rigdon,  or  that 
•German  peddler*  who  at  one  time  influenced 
Smith,  may  easily  have  served  as  the  vehicle  of 
tranamisaion  for  these  perverted  notions  of  a cos- 
mic dualism.  Be  that  as  it  may,  precisely  what 
the  Prophet  himself  taught  on  the  ‘mysteries 
of  the  kingdom*  is  unknowable,  since  part  of 
his  testimony  in  Rigdon*8  trial  was  declared  un- 
printable. Neverth^ess,  the  system  of  Mormon 
metaphysics,  justifying  plurauty  of  wives,  is 
to  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  the  two 
Pratts. 

According  to  Orron  Pratt,  called  * the  Gauge  of  Phtl<^ph:^ 
* celea^  marriage  opens  the  way  for  all  women  who  wish  to 
marry  to  fill  the  measure  of  th^  creation.  ...  It  shows  how 
the  innumerable  creations  of  God  (i.s.  this  world  and  other 
planets)  may  be  peopled  with  intelligencea.  . . . Won^  with- 
Mt  and  man  without  woman  cannot  be  saved.  The  laivu 
a progeny  a has.  the  greater  will  be  the  fuUnees  of  nis 
eternid  glory.'* 


1 Of.  The  Bock  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants  of  the  Chureh  of 

LaUer-Day  Saii\tt,  Kirtland,  Ohio,  1888,  ^ m # 

* Key  to  the  Science  of  Theciogy,  Liverpool,  1866,  p.  16  f. 
*ArticZ«sq/’i>'a{eA.  Salt  Lake  Oity.  1880.  p 162. 


a progeny  a man  has,  the  greater  will  be  the  fuUnees  < 
eternal  glory.'* 

Such  was  the  first  promulgation  and  vindication 
of  the  doctrine  of  * spiritual  wifehood  * in  the  early 

l Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  wet.  ISi.  , , 

* Treaiiee  on  the  generation  and  Eternal  Dwratten  of 
I Matter,  1840. 
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days  of  the  Church.  The  present  official  handbook 
contains  this  account  of  the  matter  : 

* OelwtUl  mArriasre  is  marriage  unto  all  eternity.  According 
to  the  revelation  on  this  subject  aU  the  marriages  entered  into 
without  divine  autboritv  are  dissolved  by  death.  Celestial 
marriage  is  entered  into  by  those  who  have  obeyed  the  go^l 
and  become  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Qod  by  adoption.  The 
woman  is  ^ven  to  the  man  and  they  become  one  nesh.  That 
which  is  thus  sealed  on  earth  is  sealed  In  heaven,  and  is  as 
valid  as  though  performed  in  person  by  the  Deity.  If  a wife 
tiius  sealed  to  her  husband  should  precede  him  in  death,  it 
would  be  his  privilege  to  wed  another.  The  second  wife,  or 
third,  if  the  second  would  die,  would  be  sealed  to  him  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  They  would  all  be  his  equally.  In 
the  resurrection  he  woold  have  three  wires,  with  their  children, 
belonging  to  him  in  the  everlasting  covenant.  The  revelation 
on  celestTal  marriage  declares  that  if  given  to  man  in  the  ever- 
lasting covenant  in  the  appointed  to  God,  he  is  not  under 
condemnation,  but  is  jiutifled  in  receiving  more  wives  than  one. 
Thev  are  sealed  to  him  and  become  his,  and  he  cannot  commit 
adultery  with  them  because  they  are  his  and  his  alone.  Mona 
of  them  are  concubines  or  mistresses,  or  mere  ministers  of  lust. 
OelesUal  marriage  in  its  fullness  is  ordained  of  Ood.  It  is 
an  establishment  of  religion.  It  is  ecclesiastioal  in  its  nature 
and  government.  It  is,  therefore,  outside  the  domain  of  con- 
stitaaonal  law.  Being  within  the  pale  of  the  Ohuroh,  its  free 
exercise  cannot  of  right  be  prohibited.' 

a.  Org:aziizatioii. — The  Mormon  hierarchy  is 
complicated.  Joseph  Smith  and  Oliver  Cowdery 
were  the  first  two  elders  amd  apostles  in  the  Church. 
Smith,  who  bore  the  title  of  ‘ Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Revelator,’  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Melchizedek 
priesthood,  of  which  three  presiding  high-priests, 
chosen  by  the  body,  form  a quorum  of  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Church.  The  President  of  the  Church 
and  nis  two  oounsellors  form  the  First  Presidency, 
and  the  three  together  represent  the  Trinity. 
The  Twelve  Apostles  form  a quorum  equal  m 
authority  and  power  to  the  three  Presidents 
previously  mentioned.  The  Twelve  are  a travelling 
presiding  High  Council,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  Chnrch,  to  build  up  the  Church 
and  regulate  its  afifairs  in  all  nations.  The  Seventies 
are  also  called  to  preach  the  gospel  and  form  a 
gnomm  eqned  in  authority  to  that  of  the  Twelve. 
The  Seventy  Elders  have  seven  presidents  to  pre- 
side over  them,  chosen  out  of  the  number  of  the 
Seventy.  In  addition  to  these  the  officers  of  the 
Melchizedek  priesthood  are  high-priesta  and  elders. 
The  officers  of  the  Aaronic  or  lesser  priesthood  are 
priests,  teachers,  and  deacons.  There  are  twenty- 
one  ‘Stakes  of  Zion*  in  Utah.  Over  each  stake 
there  is  a presidency  consisting  of  a president 
and  two  counsellors,  who  are  high-priesra.  This 
presidency  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  stake 
^t  the  First  Presidenoy  bears  to  the  whole 
Church-  A hieh  council  in  each  stake,  consisting 
of  twelve  members,  who  are  also  high-priests,  acte 
ror  the  stake  as  the  travelling  presiding  High 
Council  acts  for  the  Church  in  aU  tne  worla.  It  is 
the  province  of  the  high-nrlests  to  preside,  while 
the  special  oallmg  of  the  Sevenl^r  is  to  travel  and 
preach  the  gospel  and  build  up  the  Church. 

The  Mormon  system  of  proselytizing  is  simple. 
Twwse  each  year,  at  the  annual  and  semi-annual 
ooaferraces  in  Lake  City,  a number  of 
the  faithful  elders  of  the  Church  are  selected  bv 
the  authorities  and  ‘caUed*  by  the  assembled 
Samts  to  visit  the  home  or  the  foreign  field.  Thev 
travel  at  their  own  charges.  Each  mission  m 
pr^d^over  by  s^e  elder  selected  by  the  general 
authonti^  of  the  Church,  and  the  mmor  divisions 
of  branc^s  and  conferences  have  their  proper 
offi^rs.  The  Uteh  missionaries  remain  in  th«r 
fields  of  labour  from  two  to  four  years  and  until 
released  by  <»mpetent  authority  to  return  home. 

Mexico, 

the  ^tiUes,  Peru,  Great  Britain,  Germany! 

Sjmtzerland,  Fran^,  Italy,  Denmark,  Swedem 
S.  Africa,  India,  th4 
China  Aptmlia,  New  Zealand,  the 
S^ety  Islands,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The 
Uhurch  has  an  organization  known  a.s  the  Perpetual 


Emigration  Fund  Company,  which  makes  advances 
of  money  to  assist  the  faithful  to  Utah  and  ad- 
join ingais  trie  ts. 

II.  History, — z.  The  founder  of  Mormonism. 
— The  growth  of  the  Church  of  Latter-Day  Saints 
in  both  beliefs  and  structure  is  most  clearly  por- 
triced  in  the  history  of  its  founder. 

Joseph  Smith  was  born  at  Sharon,  Windsor 
County,  Vermont,  in  Dec.  1805.  There  are  three 
views  concerning  his  personality — the  ortliudo.x, 
the  popular,  and  the  critical.  The  first  makes 
him  ‘ God’s  vicegerent,  a prophet  of  Jehovah,  a 
seer  and  a martyr  : Every  Mormon,  if  true  to  hia 
faith,  ^lieved  as  freely  in  his  holy  character  as 
they  did  that  God  existed.*^  The  second  view 
makes  him  a visionary,  a fanatic,  an  impostor,  and 
a libertine.  The  third  view  is  a com  promise  ; 
taking  both  the  accounts  of  early  Church  narrators 
and  the  contemporary  adverse  descriptions,  it 
attempts  to  explain  the  conviction  of  his  followers 
that  their  leader  was  the  medium  of  supernatural 
communication,  and  the  belief  of  his  neighbours 
and  contemporaries  that  his  character  was  marked 
by  abnormal  peculiarities.  The  naturalistic  ex- 
planation further  depends  upon  a study  of  heredity 


A A O J lAAO  XIAJL 

Smith,  was  a man  of  distorted  views  on  religion, 
while  his  maternal  grandfather,  Solomon  Mack,  an 
infirm  beggar,  was  highly  credulous,  believing, 
like  Joseph’s  mother,  in  cures  by  faith  and  m 
dreams  as  warnings  from  heaven.  Tlie  career  of 
I'h©  father,  Joseph  Smith,  was  that  of  a wanderer  ; 
failing  ^ a farmer,  a store- ke^cr,  and  a root- 
digger  in  Vermont^  and  New  Hampshire,  he  as- 
sumed a land  claim  in  Ontario  County,  New  York, 
in  1815.  Like  his  son,  he  believed  in  witchcraft 
and  demon-possession.  In  his  autobiography 
Smith  declared  that  these  were  the  reports  of  evii- 
dmposed  and  designing  persons.  At  the  least  they 
disclose  three  traits  inherited  by  the  youthful  seer 
—hia  illiteracy,  his  restlessness,  and  his  credulity. 
Furthermore,  the  ancestral  characteristics  may  l»e 
interpreted  from  a pathological  standpoint,  for 
there  was  much  to  be  transmitted  in  the  way  of 
erratic  tendencies.  On  the  maternal  side  Joseph's 
grandfather  was  subject  to  ‘ falling  fits,*  consequent 
upon  a severe  wound  to  his  head.  This  was  received 
about  a year  before  the  birth  of  the  Prophet’s 
mother,  Lucy  Mack,  who  was  in  turn  liable  to 
mental  hallucinations,  such  as  hearing  supernal 
voicM  and  seeing  luminous  faces.  On  the  paternal 


f ......  w A a *Tca,tv  tiituu.  Granting 

that  thwe  were  merely  the  symptoms  of  senility 
and  not  transmissible  qualities,  Asoel’s  son  was 
victim  of  decided  neural  insta- 


— progenitors  uue  laci.  unau  -nia' 

have  reappeared  in  the  fifth  generation,  some  grave 
neuropathic  disturbance,  such  as  epilepsy,  is  to  be 
surmised  ^ the  most  likely  cause  of  the  Prophet’s 
abnormaUties.  In  particular,  his  phantasms  may 
, epileptic  reduplications  not 
only  of  the  lights  seen  oy  his  ‘ imagining  but 
^tated^  maternal  grandfather,  but^so  of  the 
father,  the  last  of  which  was 
received  m 1819.  His  own  peculiar  psychic 

to  those  of  St.  Paul ; they  may  be  more  appropri- 
ately compared  to  those  of  Muhammad,^  whose 

I ^met  andSeatont,  y.  85«. 

• Smitt,  BvojrropAicai  Sketchet,  p.  154  f. 

» I^met  and  StammM,  r.  178. 
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career  as  prophefc^tatesman  is  to  be  similarly 
interpreted  by  means  of  the  formnlse  of  modem 
psychology.* 

The  * conversion  * of  Joseph  Smith  took  place 
near*  Palmyra,  New  York,  in  1820 — ^in  a remon 
infested  by  fanatic  sects  and  at  a period  manced 
by  excessive  revivalism.  Of  this  affo.ir  Smith  in 
his  maturity  gave  the  following  cuscount : 

*8ome  time  in  the  second  yeer  after  onr  removal  to  Man* 
Chester,  there  was  in  the  place  where  we  lived  an  nnosual 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  religion.  ...  I was  at  this  time  in 
my  fifteenth  year.  . . . Daring  this  time  of  great  exdtement,  my 
mind  was  called  up  to  serious  refiection  and  great  uneasiness : 
but  though  my  feelings  were  deep  and  often  pungent,  still  1 
kept  myself  aloof  from  all  those  parties,  thoxmh  I attended 
their  several  meetings  as  often  as  occasion  would  permit.  . . . 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  a beautiful  cdear  day.  early  in  the 
spring  of  eighteen  hundred  and  twenty.  It  was  the  first  time 
in  roy  life  tiiat  I bad  made  such  an  attempt,  for  amidst  all  my 
anxieties  1 had  never  as  yet  made  the  attempt  to  pray  vocally. 

After  I had  retired  into  the  place  where  I had  previously 
designed  to  go.  having  looked  around  me  and  finding  myself 
alone,  1 knemed  down  and  beg^  to  offer  up  the  desires  of  my 
heart  to  God.  I had  scarcely  done  so,  when  immediately  I was 
seized  upon  by  some  power  which  entirely  overcame  me,  and 
had  such  astonishing  infiuenoe  over  me  as  to  bind  my  tongue  so 
that  I could  not  si>eak.  Thick  darkness  gathered  around  me, 
and  it  seemed  to  ms  for  a time  as  if  I were  doomed  to  sadden 
destruction.  But,  exerting  aU  my  powers  to  call  upon  God  to 
deliver  me  out  of  the  power  of  this  enen^  which  had  seized 
upon  me,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  I was  ready  to  irinlc 
into  despair  and  abandon  myself  to  destruction,  not  to  an 
imaginary  ruin,  but  to  the  power  of  some  actual  being  from  the 
unseen  world,  who  had  such  a marvellous  power  as  I nad  never 
before  felt  in  any  being,  lust  at  this  moment  of  great  alarm,  I 
saw  a pUlar  of  light  exactly  over  my  head,  above  the  brightness 
of  the  Sun,  which  descended  gradually  until  it  fell  upon  me.  It 
no  sooner  appeared  than  I found  myself  delivered  from  the  enemy 
which  held  me  bound.  When  the  light  rested  upon  me,  I saw 
two  personages  whose  brightness  and  glory  dei^  all  description, 
standing  above  me  in  the  air.  One  of  them  spake  unto  me.  . . . 
When  I came  to  myself  again  I found  myself  lying  on  my  back, 
looking  up  into  heaven.'  & 

The  second  of  the  * visions  of  Joseph*  took  place 
on  2l8t  Sept.  1823,  when  the  heavemy  messenger 
disclosed  the  hiding-place  of  the  gold  plates  upon 
which  the  Book  of  mormon  was  asserted  to  be 
engraved.  There  was  a series  of  seven  visions  in 
all,  extending  over  as  many  years,  and  variously 
characterizea  by  epileptic  symptoms,  such  as 
dazzling  colour  sensations,  dizziness,  coma,  vacuity, 
and  b^ily  bruises.  This  explanation  of  the 
* visits  of  the  angels  * to  their  le^er  is,  of  course, 
repudiated  by  the  orthodox  Saints,  as  is  the  report 
that  the  Prophet’s  wife  asserted  that  she  never 
believed  in  w^t  her  husband  called  his  apparitions 
or  revelations,  as  she  thought  him  labouring  under 
a diseased  mind.  Nevertheless,  psycholo^cal 
method  goes  far  to  explain  not  only  Smith’s  visions 
but  his  more  pretentious  activities  in  * translating  ’ 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  Connected  with  his  a1^ 
normal  trances  is  the  so-called  * transcription  of  the 
gold  plates.’  Having  dug  for  fabled  treasures 
among  Indian  mounds  on  the  western  frontier, 
Joseph  Smith  found  a * peek-stone,*  which  became 
the  later  ‘ Urim  and  Thnmmim  * whereby  ‘Joseph 
the  Seer  translated  the  reformed  Egyptian  of  the 
plates  of  NephL*  Recent  inspection  of  the  original 
‘ transcription,*  with  its  crude  superscription 
‘ Caractors,*  and  its  partial  back-handed  autographs, 
shows  it  to  be  nothing  but  the  automatic  scrawl  of 
the  self-hypnotized  crystal-gazer.  And  Smith’s 
peculiar  method  of  giving  ‘ revelations  * bears  out 
this  hypothesis  of  a subconscious  activity.  Hidden 
behind  a blanket  and  throwing  himself  into  a 
condition  of  reverie  by  gazing  into  nis  * interpreters,* 
he  dictated  to  his  scribes  communications  of  sup- 
posedly supernatural  orim.  Of  these  writing 
the  first  was  the  Book  of  mormon^  begun  in  Sept. 
18^,  at  Manchester,  New  York,  continued  at 
Harmony,  Pennsylvania,  and  finished  at  F^ette, 
New  York,  in  June  1829.  The  origin^  MS  has 
disappeared ; there  remains  only  a duplicate  made 

^ D.  8.  Margroliouth,  MoTuzmimsd  and  tha  RUeqflilamt  New 
York  aod  London,  1906,  p.  vii  f. 

9 P«aW  Great  Price,  p.  84  ff . 
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by  Smith’s  princ^l  scribe,  the  schoolmaster 
Oliver  Cowdery.  This  Cowdery  copy  is  of  value 
as  containing  the  author’s  preface  with  its  original 
erasures  ana  its  misspellinjga,  solecisms,  and  im- 
proprieties. The  first  edition  also  presents  this 
illuminating  title  page : 

* The  Book  of  Mormon,  an  Account  written  by  the  Hand  of 
Mormon,  upon  plates  taken  from  the  plates  of  llephi.  Where, 
fore  it  is  an  abridgment  of  the  record  of  the  people  of  Nephi ; 
and  also  of  the  Lamanitee,  who  are  a remnant  of  the  House 
of  Israel:  and  also  to  Jew  and  Gentile;  written  by  way  of 
oommandmenti  and  also  by  the  spirit  of  Prophecy  and  of 
Revelation.  Written,  and  sealed  up,  and  hid  up  unto  the 
Lord,  that  they  might  not  be  destroycxl ; to  oome  forth  by  the 
gift  and  power  of  God  unto  the  interpretation  thereof ; eealed 
oy  the  band  of  Moroni,  and  hid  up  unto  the  Lord,  to  oome  forth 
in  due  time  by  the  way  of  Gentile  ; the  interpretation  thereof  by 
the  gift  of  God.  An  abridgment  taken  fr<»n  the  Book  of  Ether. 
Also,  which  is  a Record  of  the  people  of  Jared ; which  were 
scattered  at  the  time  the  Lord  confounded  the  langua^  of  the 
people  when  they  were  building  a tower  to  g;et  to  Heaven ; 
which  is  to  shew  unto  the  remnant  of  the  House  of  Israel  how 
great  things  the  Lord  hath  done  for  their  fathers : and  that  they 
may  know  the  covenants  of  the  Lord,  that  they  are  not  cast  off 
forever ; and  also  to  the  oonvinoing  of  the  Jew  and  Gentile  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Sternal  G<m.  manifesting  Himself  unto 
all  nationa  And  now  if  there  be  fault,  it  be  the  mistake  of  men ; 
wherefore  oondemn  not  the  things  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
found  spotless  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  By  Jose^ 
Smith,  junior.  Author  and  Proprietor,  Palmyra,  printed  by  E.  B. 
Qrandin,  for  the  author,  18S0.* 

The  fifteen  books  of  this  ‘Sacred  History  of 
Ancient  America  from  the  Earliest  Ages  after  the 
Flood  to  the  Beginning  of  the  Fifth  Century  of  the 
Christian  Era  ’ Smith  himself  thus  summarized  : 

* We  are  informed  hy  these  records  that  America,  in  ancient 
times,  has  been  inhabited  by  two  disbinot  races  of  people.  The 
first  were  called  Jaredites,  and  came  directly  bom  we  Tower  of 
Babel.  The  second  race  came  directly  from  the  (fity  of  Jerusalem, 
about  six  hundred  years  before  Ohnst.  They  were  principally 
Israelites,  of  ths  deeoendants  of  Josrah.  The  Jaredites  were 
destroyed,  about  the  time  that  the  Israelites  came  from 
Jerusalem,  who  succeeded  them  in  the  inhabitanoe  of  the 
county.  The  principal  nation  of  the  second  race  fell  in  battle 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  The  remnant  are  the 
Ir^iane,  who  now  inhabit  this  country.  This  book  also  tells  us 
that  our  Saviour  made  His  appearance  upon  this  continent  after 
EUs  resurrection ; that  He  planted  the  gospel  here  in  all  its 
fulness  and  richness,  and  power,  and  blessing ; that  they  had 
apostles,  prophets,  pastors,  teachers,  evangelists;  the  same 
order,  the  same  priesthood,  the  same  ordinances,  gitta,  powers, 
and  blessing,  as  was  enjoyed  on  the  Eastern  continent ; that 
the  people  were  out  off  in  consequence  of  their  transgressions ; 
that  the  last  of  their  prophets  who  existed  among  them  was 
commanded  to  write  an  abridgment  of  their  prophemes,  history, 
etc.,  and  to  hide  it  up  in  the  earth,  and  that  it  should  oome 
forth  and  be  united  with  the  Bible,  for  the  accomplishment  of 
the  purposes  of  God  in  the  last  days.*  t 

As  a product  of  abnormal  mentality,  this  ‘ account 
of  the  aborigines  of  America*  has  been  recently 
described  as  made  up  of  fantastic  explorations  of 
the  imagination,  assumptions  of  narrative,  in- 
cidents, and  style  apparently  foreign  to  the  sub- 
ject’s normal  intelligence,  the  invention  of  fictitious 
names,  persons,  plac^  and  things — incidents  and 
details  which  may  be  traced  bo  the  authentic 
experiences  of  the  subject,  but  experiences  which 
may  have  been  snbconscionsly  realized,  and  are 
certainly  recorded  while  in  an  abnormal  state  of 
dissociation.^  Here  again  is  famished  a mediating 
position  between  the  orthodox  view,  which  holds 
the  Book  of  Mormon  to  be  the  authentic  Word  of 
God,  vouchsafed  through  verbal  inspiration,  and 
the  hostile  view,  which  considers  it  a rank  im- 
posture— a blending  of  x>etty  information,  gross 
anachronisms,  and  the  muddled  superstitions  of 
the  rural  mind.  Rather  does  the  crirical  view  hold 
that  the  work  contains  some  details  of  historic 
interest,  since  there  appear  in  it,  in  Scriptural 
paraphi^e,  references  to  the  agitations  of  the  day 
against  Romanism,  Deism,  and  Freemasoni^, 
besides  references  to  Swedenborgianism  with  its 
three  heavens,  and  to  the  ‘ Washingtonian*  move- 
ment for  total  abstinence.  The  current  theory 
that  the  Indians  were  the  lost  ten  tribes  of  Israel 

l Smith’s  art.  ‘ Hormoniam,’  in  L D.  Rupp,  He  Paea  EkkUeia : 
An  Ofi^noZ  Hitt,  of  the  Beligiout  2>enonunations  of  Vu  United 
States.  Philadelphia,  1844,  p.  4. 

9 J.  Jastrow,  in  the  PtychdogieoX  Ravtev,  Jan.  1908,  p.  70. 
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is  also  embodied.  Bat,  while  the  Nephites  in  their 
actions  were  the  modem  Redmen  in  disguise,  in 
their  mental  habits  th^  more  cloeelv  resembled 
the  local  sectarians.  Thus  the  speech  of  Nephi 
contains  quotations  from  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  the  speech  of  Lehi  the  heretical 
tenets  charged  against  the  Presbytery  of  Geneva, 
New  York,  m whose  bounds  Joseph  himself  lived. 
The  book  is  also  interspersed  with  the  catch-words 
of  the  Methodist  camp-meeting  exhorter,  its  last 
section,  in  fact,  being  a palpable  imitation  of  a 
Methodist  book  of  discipline. 

Such  higher  criticism  of  the  most  sacred  book  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints  is  apparently  unacceptable 
to  their  apologists ; yet  it  might  be  of  service  to 
them,  since  it  goes  far  to  render  imtenable  the 
chief  contention  against  the  authenticity  of  the 
work.  This  is,  in  a word,  that  the  ideas  in  the 
book  were  not  within  the  mental  horizon  of  a 
youth  who  described  himself  as  *a  rough  stone, 
desiring  the  learning  of  heaven  alone.*  ^ But  this 
ignores  the  more  popular  sources  of  information 
open  to  Smith.  His  Calvinism  need  not  have  been 
derived  even  from  the  New  England  Primer,  nor 
his  arguments  on  Deism  from  Thomas  Paine’s  Age 
of  Reason,  since  the  backwoods  pulpit  and  tavern 
gossip  supplied  the  notions  in  question.  Hence,  if 
the  internal  evidence  makes  the  Booh  of  Mormon 
indigenous,  the  external  evidence  is  equally  against 
the  supposition  of  a foreign  authorship  as  presented 
in  the  ordinary  Spaulding-Kigdon  theory.  This  is, 
briefly,  that  a romance  of  pre-historic  America, 
written  in  Ohio  in  1812  oy  a Congr^ational 
minister.  Solomon  Spaulding,  was  the  ^source, 
root,  and  inspiration  ^ by  which  Smith’s  associate, 
Sidney  Rigdon,  concocted  the  scheme  of  a Golden 
Bible.  The  recovery  in  1885  of  the  purported 
original  of  Spaulding’s  * Manuscript  Story  ’ has  been 
tO)  the  Saints  conclusive  proof  of  its  non-connexion 
with  the  Book  of  Mormon,  for  there  is  no  real 
resemblance  between  the  two.  The  theory  is 
further  invalidated  by  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible 
to  show  how,  when,  or  through  whom  Smith  could 
have  obtained  one  of  the  two  copies  of  the  Spauld- 
ingMS. 

The  founder  of  Mormonism  entered  upon  the 
second  phase  in  his  career,  that  of  * Prophet,  Seer, 
and  Revelator,*  with  the  publication  of  the  next 
instrument  in  the  Mormon  canon,  the  Book  of 
Commandments,  This,  like  its  enlargement,  the 
Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants,  contains  * revela- 
tions to  Joseph  Smith,  Junior,  for  the  building  up 
of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  last  days.*  These 
oracular  utterances  range  from  an  interpretation 
of  the  Ancient  of  Days  to  predictions  of  the 
Second  Advent.  Their  reception  as  authentic 
vaticinations  sunong  Smith’s  nrst  adherents  is  to 
bo  explamed  by  the  credulity  of  his  audience  and 
the  regions  pnmitiveness  of  the  times.  The  local 
relish  for  the  predictive  and  oracular  is  manifest 
by  the  success  of  other  foxmders  of  occult  sects  in 
those  parts.  Jemima  Wilkinson  prophesied  at 
Crooked  Lake ; at  Rochester  Wuliam  Miller 
predicted  the  end  of  the  world ; and  the  Fox 
sisters  started  spiritualism  only  ten  miles  from 
Smith’s  home.  Moreover,  the  return  of  apostolic 

C was  hoped  for  by  the  local  Quakers,  Primitive 
iats,  and  Restorationists.  Upon  this  prepared 
soil^  the  Latter-Day  Prophet  now  assume  the 
additional  rdle  of  exorcist. 

Knight,  sn  early  oonrert,  wae  * attacked  by  the 
after  he  had  thue  eoffered  for  a thue.* 
nanatee  Smith,*  • I tocsoeeded  in  getting  hold  of  him  by  the 
hand,  when  almost  immediately  he  spoke  to  me,  and  with  very 
gTMt  Mmeetnese  required  of  me  that  I ehonld  catt  the  devil 
oatofhlm.  . . . I rebuked  the  devU  and  commanded  him  in  the 


^ Smith  the  Proph4t,  Salt  Lake 

mty.  1888,  p.  49S. 

■ Newel  Knight,  Journal,  Salt  Lake  City,  1888,  p.  60. 


name  of  Jesus  Ohrlet  to  depart  from  him.*  And  so  * at  the  flm 
oonferenoe  of  the  Church,*  continuea  Knight,*  * many  prophesied, 
others  had  the  heavens  opened  to  their  view,  which  tended  to 
confirm  our  faith  in  Joseph  Smith  being  the  inatrument  in  the 
hands  of  Ood,  to  restore  the  priesthood  again  to  man  on  earth, 
and  to  set  up  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.' 

As  in  the  case  of  the  * Three  Witnesses  * to  the 
Book  of  Mormon,  Smith  here  ^pears  to  have 
exerted  a partially  hypnotic  influence  over  his 
followers.  As  by  mental  suggestion  he  had  induced 
a veritable  hallucination  in  which  his  closest  dis- 
ciples thought  they  saw  the  *gold  plates,*  so  now 
he  exerted  this  influence  upon  a wider  circle  of 
adherents,  and  induced  in  them  an  absolute  con- 
fidence in  his  powers  as  exorcist  and  faith-liealer. 
In  these  new  activities  it  has  been  claimed  that 
the  Mormon  leader  achieved  his  successes  by 
borrowing  the  principles  and  methods  of  kindred 
pseudo -scienti he  cults  which  swept  over  the 
country.  But  it  was  too  early  in  the  century  for 
him  to  be  acquainted  either  with  the  French 
animal  magnetism  or  with  its  American  variety, 
the  80-call€^  electro-biology. 

Hence  it  is  more  logical  to  suppose  that  his 
knowledge  of  hypnotic  possibilities  was  inadver- 
tently discovered,  and  that  his  attempts  to  bring 
about  ecstatic  trances,  speaking  with  tonnes,  and 
healing  by  prayer  were  connected  with  belief  in 
the  restoration  of  apostolic  gifts,  such  as  was  pro- 
mulgated by  the  two  Campbells  in  Scotland  ana  in 
America.  But,  although  the  practice  of  hypnotic 
suggestion  was  empirical,  it  was  none  the  less 
successful.  It  is  true  that  during  the  revival 
meetings  of  the  Mormons  in  Ohio  tne  trances  and 
prostrations  led  to  uncontrollable  spasms  and  con- 
vulsions, yet  subsequently  the  Prophet  brought 
about  some  actual  cures.  While  Smith,  with  bis 
accustomed  opportunism,  attributed  his  failures 
to  the  creeping  in  of  false  spirits,  and  his  successes 
to  the  restoration  of  the  priesthood  again  to  man 
on  earth,  both  are  rather  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unstable  neurotic  condition  of  the  young  body  of 
believers.  On  the  one  hand,  the  people  lookea  on 
the  Kirtland  frenzy  as  a ‘ sign,’  and  were  loath  to 
abandon  such  strange  ‘handling  by  the  spirits’ ; on 
the  other  hand,  their  mental  snggestioility  was 
highly  conducive  to  ‘divine*  healing  and  to 
‘miraculous*  cures.  And  so  the  casting  out  of 
devils  led  to  the  casting  out  of  diseases.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  Irvingites  and  of  the  Oneida  Com- 
munity of  Perfectionists,  veritable  therapeutic 
results  were  obtained  in  the  sphere  of  non-organic 
troubles.  Laying  on  of  hands  did  not  cure  chmera, 
nor  prayer  brain-fever,  but  psychic  suggestion 
alleviate  a case  of  rheumatism,  and  a sort  of 
collective  hypnosis  toned  up  the  systems  of  the 
fever-ridden  Saints  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 

That  Joseph  Smith  in  all  hia  activities  as 
‘ Prophet,  Seer,  and  Revelator,*  occultist,  exorcist, 
Mid  faith-healer,  was  the  real  master  of  Mormon- 
dom  is  home  out  by  a number  of  accounts  of  him 
in  the  height  of  his  power.  The  view  that,  along 
with  his  impressive  manner  in  making  the  healing 
suggestion,  there  was  ‘ an  expression  peculiar  to 
himself,  which  the  eye  was  never  weary  of  behold- 
1*  obviously  due  to  the  false  perspective  of 
emo^onal  excitement.  Yet  the  descriptions  of 
non-Mormon  eye-witnesses  imply  that  there  was 
something  remarkably  forceful  in  the  tnan  One 
of  these  described  him  as  maintaining  a grave 
demeanonr;*  another  as  of  indomitable  persever- 
ance, strange  and  striking  views,  and  great  in- 
fluence over  enemies  and  flowers  alike ; • a third 
as  a man  of  commanding  appearance  leaving  an 


if,  Obicoffo,  1888(0.  47. 

. » T -• » Eastern  and  Wettem  States  oi 

Amenoa,  London,  1841.  liL  1S8.  ^ 
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impression  of  rugged  power.  To  the  last  portrait, 
however,  its  autnor,  Josiah  Quincy,  added  the 
qualification  that,  while  Smith  gave  the  impres- 
sion of  kingly  power,  his  talk  was  garnished  with 
forcible  vulgarisms ; and,  while  he  h^  a statesman- 
like prevision  in  advocating  the  buying  of  slaves, 
eleven  years  before  Emerson  advocated  that  scheme, 
yet  with  it  all  he  betrayed  unexampled  absurdi- 
ties in  showing  otf  his  museum  containing  Egyptian 
mummies  and  the  autograph  of  Moses. 

*Th«  zn&n  mingled  Utopian  falladea  with  his  shrewd  sugges- 
tions. He  talked  as  from  a strong  mind  utterly  unenlightened 
by  the  teachings  of  history.*  i 

While  the  success  of  Mormonism  is  chiefly  at- 
tributable to  the  personality  of  its  founder,  there 
was  another  leader  among  the  Latter-Day  Saints 
who  had  much  to  do  in  shaping  both  the  character 
of  the  movement  and  the  character  of  the  man.  In 
striking  contrast  to  Joseph  Smith,  the  illiterate 
son  of  an  ignorant  father,  was  Sidney  Rigdon,  an 
ex-Baptist  preacher,  who  was  in  actuality  some- 
thing of  a Biblical  scholar  and  in  reputation  held 
to  be  learned  in  history  and  literature.  In  com- 
paring the  two  men,  a friend  of  both  said  that 
Rigdon  did  not  possess  the  native  intellect  of 
Smith  and  lacked  his  determined  will.’  But  we 
may  add  that  what  Rigdon  lacked  in  strength  of 
character  he  made  up  in  breadth  of  ideas.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
socialistic  notions  of  that  day.  While  an  adherent 
of  Alexander  Campbell,  who  had  attacked  Robert 
Owen  in  a notorious  debate  in  Cincinnati,  Rigdon 
had  indirectly  obtained  from  the  father  of  English 
socialism  those  communistic  notions  which  he 
utilized  in  his  branch  of  the  Disciples’  Church  in 
Ohio.  This  collectivist  community,  made  up  of  a 
score  of  families,  Smith  took  over  upon  his  arrival 
at  Kirtland.  But,  in  thus  borrowing  through 
Rigdon  what  were  remotely  the  ideas  of  Fourier, 
Smith,  of  course,  gave  credit  neither  to  their  foreign 
originator  nor  to  their  native  intermedia^.  In  a 
characteristio  passage  he  said  that,  because  Rigdon’s 
church  at  Kmland  * had  all  things  in  common, 
the  idea  arose  that  this  was  the  case  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ.’  He  added  that  the  plan 
of  ‘ common  stock  * which  had  existed  in  what  was 
called  * the  family  . . . was  readily  abandoned  for 
the  more  perfect  law  of  the  Lord.*  To  this  explana- 
tion was  added  a specisil  revelation  of  Feb.  1831 : 

* Behold,  thou  ahalt  consecrate  all  thy  properties  which  thou 
hast  to  impart  unto  me  with  a covenant  and  a deed  which 
cannot  be  broken  . . . And  it  shall  come  to  nasa,  that  the  bishop 
of  my  church,  after  that  he  has  received  the  properties  of  my 
church,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  from  the  couroh,  he  shall 
appoint  every  man  a steward  over  his  own  property,  or  that 
which  he  has  received.  Inasmuch  as  is  sufficient  for  himself  and 
family ; and  the  residue  shall  be  kept  to  administer  to  him  who 
has  not,  that  every  man  may  receive  accordingly  as  he  stands 
in  need:  and  the  residue  shall  be  kept  in  my  storehouse,  to 
administer  to  the  poor  and  needy,  as  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
elders  of  the  church  and  the  bishop ; and  for  ue  purpose  of 
purchasing  lands,  and  the  building  up  of  the  Kew  Jerusalem, 
which  is  hereafter  to  be  revealed.*  * 

With  the  advent  of  Rigdou,  Smith’s  activities 
took  a turn  more  comprehensible  but  less  success- 
ful than  were  his  occult  performances.  The 
eloquent  ex  - Campbellite  minister  was  at  first 
received  as  a messenger  * sent  to  prepare  the  way  * ; 
in  a dozen  years  he  was  thrown  off  oy  the  prophet 
as  ' a millstone  on  his  back.*  Smith  had  hitherto 
confined  himself  to  vague  predictions  of  a good 
time  coming.  But,  when  dennite  financial  schemes 
were  added  to  millennial  promises,  the  bubble 
burst.  The  story  of  the  Smith-Rigdon  business 
enterprises  is  a story  of  continued  misfortune.  It 
incluaes  the  failure  of  a general  store  at  Hiram, 
of  the  paper  City  of  Zion  at  Rutland,  of  the 
church  sawmill,  of  the  church  tannery,  and  of  a 
$40,000  temple,  upon  which  was  left  a debt  of 

1 Jo«la.h  Quin<w,  Pigtu^  oflJu  P«f,  Boston,  188S,  pp.  87e-S70. 

s Burnett,  p.  67.  * Book  of  CotnmandmonUt  oh.  44. 
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nearly  half  its  value.  But  before  the  crash  in  the 
Kirtland  Safety  Society  Anti-Banking  Company, 
for  the  altering  of  whose  notes  Secretary  Rigdon 
and  Treasurer  Smith  were  forced  to  fiee  to 
Missouri,  the  Prophet  had  put  a typical  relimous 
veneer  upon  his  utopian  projects.  In  1833  he 
* dedicate  to  the  Lord  * the  printing-office  of  the 
Latter-Day  Saints^  Messenger  and  Advocate,  In 
1834  he  organized  the  First  High  Council  of  the 
Church  of  Christ,  with  himself,  Rn^on,  and 
Williams  as  the  first  Presidency.  In  1836  he  chose 
the  Twelve  Apostles,  among  whom  were  Brigham 
Young,  ‘ the  Lion  of  the  Lord,’  Parley  Pratt,  * the 
Archer  of  Paradise,’  and  Lyman  Wight,  * the 
Wild  Ram  of  the  Mountains.*  In  1836  Smith 
instituted  the  several  quorums,  or  executive  bodies 
of  the  Church — first  the  Presidency,  then  the 
Twelve,  and  the  Seventy,  also  the  counsellors  of 
Kirtland  and  Zion.  In  1837  he  set  apart  apostles 
Kimball  and  Hyde  to  go  on  a mission  to  Great 
Britain,  the  first  foreign  mission  of  the  Church. 
This  mission  appealed  strongly  to  Blnglish  weaver, 
Welsh  farmer,  and  Scotch  nuner,  by  holding  out 
the  promise  to  each  convert  of  owning  his  own 
farm  in  the  laud  of  Missouri,  where  * the  Lord  had 
been  raining  down  mcuina  in  profusion.’ 

While  the  outward  success  of  Mormonism  abroad 
is  not  to  be  attributed  so  much  to  the  imaginative 
Smith  as  to  practical  emissaries  like  Brigham 
Young,  the  internal  dissensions  at  home  are  to  be 
laid  at  the  former’s  door.  In  1832,  as  a prophet 
of  woe  urging  the  Saints  to  sell  all  that  they  had 
and  flee  irom  the  wrath  to  come.  Smith  brought 
the  mob  upon  himself  and  Rigdon,  and  the  two 
were  tarred  and  feathered  by  * a banditti  of  black- 
legs, religious  bi^ts,  and  cut-throats.*  In  the 
^eat  apostasy  of  1836  the  Church  lost  some  of 
Its  pillars.  The  Three  Witnesses  to  the  Book  of 
Mormon  were  soon  cut  off.  In  the  bull  of  excom< 
munication  David  Whitmer,  the  anti-polygamist, 
was  compared  to  Balaam’s  ass  ; Martin  Hands 
was  caJd^  a negro  with  a white  skin ; while  ’ all 
the  dissenters,’  said  the  Prophet,  *are  so  far 
beneath  my  contempt,  that  to  notice  any  of  them 
wordd  be  too  great  a sacrifice  for  a gentleman  to 
make.’  ^ Again,  when  the  town  of  Independence, 
Missouri,  was  declared  the  new  of  Zion,  the 
converts  poured  in  from  the  Middle  Atlantic 
States  and  Canada  with  such  rapidity  that  the 
non-Mormons  were  somewhat  alarmed.  And  the 
ill-advised  printing  of  the  Book  of  Commandments, 
with  its  revelations  to  the  Saints  calling  Missouri 
< the  land  of  your  inheritance,  which  is  now  the 
land  of  your  enemies,’  led  to  acts  of  hostility  from 
the  citizens  of  Jackson  County.  The  burning  of 
bams  and  the  shooting  into  Mormon  houses  at 
night  were  followed  by  demands  for  the  removal 
of  the  Mormons  from  the  county  within  a reason- 
able time,  and  for  the  prohibition  of  future 
Mormon  settlement  therein. 

The  history  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  the 
* martyrdom  of  Joseph  Smith  is  a tangled  tale  in 
which  both  sides  are  implicated.  Border  ruffians 
were  doubtless  responsible  for  the  speedy  destruc- 
tion of  the  Church  printing-office,  ana  for  the 
tarring  and  feathering  of  Bishop  Partridge,  yet 
the  Saints  themselves  were  not  without  fault. 
Their  agreement  to  depart  within  eight  months 
was  written,  as  they  alleged,  'supposing  that 
before  the  time  arrived  the  mob  would  see  their 
error  and  stop  the  violence.*  Such  reasoning  may 
justly  be  ascribed  to  the  Mormon  leader’s  mental 
duplicity,  which  led  to  further  untoward  results. 
Wl^e,  until  1838,  the  town  of  Far  West  was 
materially  proeperous  and  on  good  terms  with 

1 Etdert  Journal,  July  1887. 

tOf.  I*.  O.  Littlefield,  TIu  Mariyrt:  Jo»«ph  and  Hvrum 
Smith,  Belt  Lake  City,  1888,  chs.  vt-vlH. 
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bs  neighboura,  upon  the  Prophet’s  arrival  there 
jTose  c&ssensions  within  and  without.  The  Pre- 
idency  was  deposed  on  a charge  of  mUappropriat- 
ng  trust  funds,  and  Oliver  Cowdery  was  exj^lled 
or  counterfeiting.  With  the  later  defection  of 
.he  Twelve,  and  of  Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  oripjiA®’^ 
ipostles,  there  came  the  establishing  of  an  organ  iza- 
non  named  the  Oanite  Hand,  and  known  popularly 
is  ‘the  Avenging  Angels.*  Bound  to  secrecy  by 
blood  oaths,  obeying  every  behest  of  the  Chinch 
against  property  and  life,  this  Western  vwiety 
01  Thugs  owed  its  origin  to  Smith’s  revelation  of 
8th  Aug.  1833 ; 

* Thine  enemy  Is  in  thine  hands,  and  il  thou  reward  him 
aooordlne  to  his  works  thou  art  justified ; if  he  has  eoujpht 
life,  and  thy  life  is  endangered  by  him,  thine  enemy  Is  m thine 
hands  and  thou  art  jusUfled.’ 

For  the  agitations  of  those  days  Smith  was  not 
entirely  responsible.  While  it  was  upon  his 
suggestion  &at  the  organization  of  the  * Fur 
Company  * let  loose  foraging  bands  over  the 
country,  yet  the  beginning  of  civil  strife  in 
Missouri  dates  from  Kigdon’s  ‘salt  sermon,*  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration  of  1838,  in  which  there  was 
officially  predicted  a war  of  extermination  between 
Saints  and  Gentiles.  Then  followed  the  killing  of 
the  Danite  leader,  ‘ Fear  Not  * Patten,  the  defeat 
of  the  Missouri  Captain  Bogart,  and  the  retalia- 
tion upon  the  Mormons  in  the  infamous  Hawn’s 
Mill  massacre.  On  27th  Oct.  the  governor  issued 
orders  that  the  Mormons  must  be  treated  as 
enemies,  and  must  be  exterminated  or  driven  from 
the  State,  and  there  ensued  a determined  campaign 
against  them.  The  final  terms  of  surrender,  offered 
at  Far  West  by  General  Lucas,  included  the 
payment  of  debts  and  the  expulsion  from  the  State 
of  all  the  Latter-Day  Saints  except  the  leaders, 
who  were  subject  to  prosecution.  In  the  trial  of 
Joseph  and  Hyrum  Smith,  Rigdon,  and  others,  at 
Liberty,  testimony  was  given  tnat  the  members  of 
the  Danite  Band  considered  themselves  as  much 
bound  to  obey  the  heads  of  the  Church  as  to  obey 
God,  and  that  Smith  advised  his  followers  to  spou 
the  G^ tiles.  Smith  was  confined  in  Liberty  gaol 
until  April  1839,  but  in  vain. 

The  Mormon  leader  now  employed  politics  to 
alleviate  persecution,  but  with  what  proved  to  be 
fatal  results.  Mass  meetings  were  called  in  the 
Eastern  cities  to  express  sympathy  with  the 
Mormons  as  oppressed  by  the  enemies  of  the 
freedom  of  religious  opinion.  Moreover,  through 
the  promise  of  obtaining  the  votes  of  the  Saints, 
the  Illinois  legislature  granted  charters  for  the 
new  Mormon  capital,  the  city  of  Nauvoo,  and  for 
the  Nauvoo  Legion,  a militia  organization  which 
the  Prophet  held  np  6is  an  instrument  to  * warn  the 
lawless  not  to  be  precipitate  in  any  interference  in 
our  affairs.’^  As  the  military  head  of  a theocratic 
Church,  ‘General*  Smith’s  high  ambitions  now 
seem  to  have  turned  his  head.  Confounding  State 
and  Church,  and  relying  upon  the  implicit  devo- 
tion of  his  followers,  he  not  only  defied  the  local 
authorities,  but  made  preposterous  claims  upon 
the  Federal  Gh>vemment.  Indicted  as  the  insti- 
gator of  the  plot  to  assassinate  Gk>vemor  Boggs  of 
Missouri,  whom  he  had  called  ‘knave,  butener, 
and  murderer,’  he  was  released  by  his  own  muni- 
cipal court.  Inflated  by  his  power  in  controlling 
the  votes  of  the  faithful^  and  exasperated  both  by 
the  civil  suits  against  himself  and  oy  the  property 
losses  sustained  by  his  adherents,  he  called  on 
President  Van  Bnren,  with  a claim  on  the 
public  treasury  amounting  to  $1,383^044.  65^. 
Having  failed  to  obtain  r^ress  from  Congress, 
Smith  penned  a letter  of  inquiry  to  the  opposition, 
and  asked  the  Whig  candidate : ‘ What  will  be 
your  rule  of  action  relative  to  us  as  a people, 
I Of.  Reviatd  Lawt  t^f  the  Nauvoo  Legion^  Nauvoo,  1844. 


should  fortune  favor  your  ascenbioii  to  the  chief 
magistracy  ?’  Henry  Clay’s  answer  being  non- 
committal, Smith  called  him  a black-leg,  and 
became  a candidate  for  the  Pre.«^idency  himself. 

The  irritating  effects  of  the  PronUet’s  public 
activities  were  now  increased  by  tlic  discovery 
of  his  equally  illicit  private  practices.  That  he 
was  in  some  degree  involved  in  polygamy  is 
probable  from  a variety  of  evidence.  'Ihe  intro- 
duction of  spiritual  wifeisra  was  indeetl  fathered 
upon  tlie  older  men  like  Rigdon,  Hurlbut,  and 
Bennett,  yet  as  early  as  1833  the  Propliet  began  to 
‘unfold  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,*  and  within 
a decode  the  Saints  in  the  city  of  Nauvoo  exprc.ssed 
the  wish  to  have  the  privilege  of  eiij<>yi»«  their 
‘peculiarities’  unmolested.  Besiden  viirious  reve- 
lations concerning  this  and  that^  * liamiinaid,’  and 
concerning  care  in  guarding  against  * evils  which 
may  arise  from  accounts  given  of  woiiieu,*  outward 
proof  of  the  teaching  of  the  plurality  of  wivc-s  is 
found  in  the  supersession  of  the  inonogamou.s 
Book  of  Commandvnents  by  tlie  polyg.auiouH  Roo^ 
of  Doctrine  and  Covenants ^ and  of  its  practice  in 
such  virulent  persecutions  as  caused  the  expulsion 
of  15,000  Saints  from  Missouri. 

Discussion  now  arose  within  the  Mormon  com- 
munity itself.  Three  of  the  more  intelligent  men 
— R.  f).  Foster  and  William  and  Wilson  Law-— 
published  a ioumal  called  the  Euntositor.  Tiiis 
advocated  ‘disobedience  to  political  revelations’ 
and  sought  to  ‘explode  the  vicious  principles  of 
Joseph  Smith.*  Of  this  journal  there  was  but  one 
numfcr.  This  condemned  not  only  the  plurality 
of  wives  but  also  the  Church  appropriation  of 
property  without  accounting  and  the  preaching 
of  the  doctrine  of  plural  gods.  Smith’s  order  for 
the  destruction  of  the  Expositor  press  untler  tlie 
plea  of  martial  law  increase  the  excitement  among 
non-Mormons  to  such  an  extent  that  on  22nd  J une 
the  Prophet  and  a small  number  of  followers 
started  to  flee  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Governor 
Ford  now  promised  to  protect  Smith,  and  the 
latter  surrendered  himself  to  the  authorities. 
Charged  with  treason  in  levying  war  against  the 
State,  Smith  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were  shut 
up  in  Carthage  gaol.  Through  the  governor’s  bad 
judgment  in  appointing  as  guard  the  Carthago 
Grays,  who  were  the  confessed  enemies  of  the 
Smiths,  and  through  evident  collusion  witli  a band 
of  disguised  assailants,  the  Prophet  and  his  brother 
were  assassinated  on  27th  June  1844. 

2.  The  Schismatics  and  Brigham  Young. — 
The  rival  claimants  to  the  prophetic  successorship 
were  J.  J.  Strang,  Smith’s  own  son,  and  Brigham 
Young.  The  ‘ Strangites  * disappeared  when  their 
leader  was  killed  in  1856  because  of  his  practice  of 
polygamy.  The  ‘Young  Joaephites,*  however, 
rounded  in  1852  the  Re-organizea  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  which  still  exists 
under  the  presidency  of  Joseph  Smith,  3rd.  It 
claims  to  oe  the  continuation  of  the  original 
Chnrch  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  has  been  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  courts.  It  maintains  that 
the  doctrines  of  plurality  and  community  of  wives 
are  heresies.  The  headquarters  of  the  Church  is 
at  Lamoni,  Iowa.  It  has  a publishing-house,  and 
issues  two  weekly  papers  {Zion^s  Hope,  for  Sunday 
schools,  and  the  Saints*  Herald,  a general  religious 
weekly  and  the  official  organ),  a monthly  magazine 
{^Autumn  Leaves)  for  young  people,  and  books  and 
tracts.  It  maintains  Graceland  College  and  a 
home  for  the  aged  poor.  There  is  anoUier  estab- 
lishment at  Independence,  Mo.,  with  a printing- 
press,  whence  are  issued  Zion*s  Ensign,  a weekly 
paper,  books,  and  tracts.  The  Church  has  about 
45,000  members. 

Of  the  three  claimants  Brigham  Young  was  the 
logical  successor  of  the  Preset.  He  had  joined 
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the  Latter-Day  Saints  in  1832,  had  been  sent  as 
missionary  to  tour  Canada,  had  returned  to  Ohio 
with  a band  of  adherents,  and  in  1834  went  with 
the  'Army  of  Zion’  to  Missouri  as  one  of  the 
‘ Captains  of  Tens.’  Appointed  one  of  the  original 
quorum  of  Twelve,  Young  helped  Smith  to  flee  to 
Missouri  in  1838.  For  these  services  Young  was 
left  President  of  the  Twelve  upon  Smith’s  assassina- 
tion. 

3-  The  Mormon  Hegrira.  — Smith’s  brutal 
murder  did  not  soften  the  nearts  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Mormons.  In  1846  they  repealed  the  Nauvoo 
charter,  and  Young  made  plans  to  go  far  west. 
A small  group  of  Saints  was  sent  ahead  to  spy  out 
good  locations  in  California  and  Oregon.  Through 
an  accidental  meeting  with  some  trappers,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  Valley  was  chosen  as  a final 
resting-place.  Then  began  the  remarkable  flight 
of  the  Mormon  tribe.  Under  Young’s  leadership 
their  organization  was  most  effective.  This  was 
given  in  the  form  of  a revelation : 

*The  Word  and  Win  of  the  Lord,  given  throagb  President 
Brigham  Young,  at  the  Winter  Quarters  of  the  Celnp  of  Israel, 
Omaha  Nation,  West  Bank  of  Missouri  Biver,  near  Oonnoii 
Bluffs,  January  14,  1847. 

The  word  and  will  of  the  Lord  conoeming  the  Oamp  of  Israel 
In  their  Joumeyiuj^  to  the  West;  let  aU  the  people  of  the 
Churoh  of  Jesus  Ohriat  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  those  who 
journey  with  them,  be  organized  into  oompamiea,  with  a 
covenant  and  promise  to  keep  all  Che  commandments  and 
statutes  of  the  Lord  our  Qod ; let  the  companies  be  organized 
with  captodne  of  hundreds,  captains  of  fifties,  and  captains  of 
tens,  with  a president  and  his  two  counselors  at  their  head, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Twelve  Apostles ; and  this  shall  be 
our  covenant,  that  we  will  walk  in  all  the  ordinances  of  the 
Lord  ; let  eaon  company  provide  themselves  with  all  the  teams, 
wagons,  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
Journey  that  they  can  ; when  the  companies  are  organized,  let 
them  go  to  with  their  might,  to  prepare  for  those  who  are  to 
tarry ; let  each  company  with  their  captains  and  presidents 
decide  how  many  can  go  next  roring;  then  choose  out  a 
sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  and  expert  men,  to  take  teams, 
seeds,  and  farming  utensils,  to  go  as  pioneers  to  prepare  for 
putting  in  spring  crops ; let  each  company  bear  an  equal  pro- 
portion, according  to  the  dividend  of  tneir  property,  in  taking 
the  poor,  the  widows,  the  fatherless,  and  the  familiee  of  those 
who  nave  gone  into  the  army,  that  the  cries  of  the  widow  and 
the  father!^  come  not  up  into  the  ears  of  the  Lord  against  this 
people  ; let  each  company  prepare  houses ; and  fields  for  raising 
gram,  for  those  who  are  to  remain  behind  this  season,  and  this 
Is  the  will  of  the  Lord  concerning  his  people ; let  every  man  use 
all  bis  influence  and  property  to  remove  tnis  people  to  the  place 
where  the  Lord  shall  locate  a Stake  of  Zion.*i 

The  versatility  of  the  American  pioneer  was  dis- 
played in  the  establishment  of  way-stations,  with 
vanous  repair-shops  and  with  a flour-mill  bnilt 
by  Young  himself.  The  largest  company,  which 
atarted  from  Elk  Horn  River  on  4th  Jmy,  included 
1553  persona,  with  566  wagons.  By  1848  all  the 
Mormons  had.  crossed  the  pains,  except  a few  left 
on  the  Missouri  as  forwardmc  agents  for  emigrants 
from  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 

4.  The  settlement  in  Salt  Lake. — Despite  the 
poor  crops  and  great  suffering  of  the  first  winter 
in  Utah,  glowing  accounts  of  the  new  Zion  were 
sent  abroad.  The  English  immigration  included 
men  of  varied  professions  and  ti^es,  for  Young 
proposed  to  start  ootton-mills  and  woollen-  and 
glass-factoriea  Since  there  were  no  manufactured 
goods  to  be  obtained  nearer  than  1000  miles,  the 
Mormon  leader  sought  to  create  a self-sustaining 
State,  but  the  accounts  of  1852  showed  a deficit, 
in  spite  of  an  attempt  to  retrench  expenses  by 
riving  less  help  to  immigrants  coming  across  the 
Great  Plains.  But  the  economic  salvation  of  the 
Mormon  State  arose  less  from  the  financial  ability 
of  the  leaders  than  from  the  money  spent  in  Utah 
by  the  Forty-Niners  hastening  to  the  California 
gold-fields,  and  from  the  building  of  the  Pacific 
Railroad.  Young’s  dictatorshm  over  the  new 
State  of  Deseret  was  baaed  on  both  personal  and 
relirionB  grounds.  His  people  knew  him  as ' hard- 
working’Brigham  Young ; they  also  believed  that 
I Doctrine  and  CovenanU,  sect.  186. 


his  word  was  the  word  of  God.  His  power  being 
further  increased  by  the  issue  of  paper  money  and 
the  tithing  system,  there  now  arose  a veritable 
despotism  with  such  means  of  espionsige  as  the 
School  of  the  Prophets  and  Church  Confessors  (to 
visit  the  families  of  the  Saints). 

By  1856  great  discontent  arose,  but  the  dis- 
affected were  weeded  out  in  the  so-called  ‘ Refor- 
mation.’ Young  now  instigated  the  murder  of 
William  R.  Parish,  who  attempted  to  apostatize, 
organized  400  * Wolf  Hunters  ’ to  prevent  such  rare 
escapes  out  of  the  valley  as  that  of  Frederick  Loba 
and  his  wife,  and  instituted  blood  atonement,  as 
exemplified  in  the  throat  - catting  of  Rosmos 
Anderson,  who  wished  to  marry  his  step-daughter, 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  ward  bishop. 

Such  were  the  means  used  for  keeping  Zion  pure 
within.  From  without  the  irruption  of  the 
Gentiles  was  prevented  by  such  cases  of  frightfnl- 
ness  as  the  murder  of  the  Akin  party  in  1857  by 
‘ Brigham’s  Destroying  Angel,*  Bill  Hickman,  and 
the  Mountain  Meadows  massaore  of  a party  of 
Gentiles  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri  who  were 
passing  through  Utah  on  their  way  to  S.  Cali- 
fornia. For  tnis  the  Mormon  Bishop  Lee  was 
executed  by  the  Federal  (government  twenty 
years  later. ^ 

5.  Relations  to  the  Federal  Government — The 
Mormons  who  sought  to  found  a State  within  a 
State  were  long  neglected  by  the  authorities  at 
Washington.  This  was  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  ^proach  of  the  Civil  War  and  the  ignorance 
of  officialdom  as  to  the  practices  and  princinles  of 
the  Latter-Day  Saints.  Thus,  when  Young  nouted 
a federal  judge  and  threatened  vengeance  for  in- 
fringement upon  his  personal  rights  because  of 
the  appointment  of  another  governor.  President 
Buchanan  declared  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
government  in  Utah  hut  Brigham  Young.  More- 
over, General  Scott’s  expe&tion  to  punish  the 
leaders  charged  with  admtery  was  rendered  in- 
effective by  President  Buchanan’s  pardon,  while 
President  Lincoln  had  his  hands  so  tied  by  the 
war  between  North  and  South  that  he  was  unable 
to  back  up  CJolonel  (kmnor’s  plans  to  keep  Young 
in  subjecrion.  It  took  another  generation  before 
the  heads  of  the  Church  unwillingly  exchanged 
polygamy  for  statehood. 

6.  Anti-polygamy  leg^islation.  — Federal  legisla- 
tion against  plural  marriage  began  with  the 
Morrill  bill  of  1860,  which  was  incJnective,  ais  the 
severest  penalty  was  that  for  bigaiiw.  The  Cnllom 
bill  of  1869  was  opposed  by  the  MTormon  delegate 
to  Congress,  who  claimed  that  the  United  States 
constitution  guaranteed  essential  principles  of  re- 
ligious faith,  and  that  pluralism  was  one  of  these 
pnnciples,  so  far  as  the  Saints  were  concerned. 
The  root  of  the  matter  was  not  reached  until  1879, 
when  President  Hayes  declared  that  polygamy 
could  be  suppressed  only  by  taking  away  the 
political  power  of  the  sect.  This  eventuated  in 
the  Edmonds  bill  of  1882,  which  disfranchised 
polygamists  and  forbade  their  holding  federal 
offices.  Within  two  years  12(X)  persons  were 
deprived  of  their  right  to  vote,  and  within  eight 
yesjTS  468  persons  were  convict^  of  polygamy  or 
unlawful  cohabitation.  In  1890  the  courts  declared 
the  ecclesiastical  property  confiscated  because  the 
Mormon  Church  was  an  organized  rebellion.  Here- 
upon Young’s  successor.  President  Wilford  Wood- 
ruff, advisSi  Ms  followers  to  ‘refrain  from  con- 
tracting any  marriage  forbidden  by  the  law  of  the 
land.’ 

In  1893  the  federal  authorities  declared  an 
amnesty  for  all  offenders  who  could  prove  that 
they  hid  not  broken  the  law  since  1890.  The  nn- 

I Of.  Mormonism  Unveiled;  or  the  lAfo  and  Corrsfeesicne  of 
John  2>.  St.  LooU,  1882. 
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seating  of  Congressman  Roberts,  six  years  later, 
led  to  the  official  declaration  from  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  that  they  ‘ form  not  a rival  power  as  against 
the  Union,  but  an  apostolic  ministry  to  it,  and 
their  political  gospel  is  State  rights  and  self- 

govemment/  Since  obtaining  statehood  in  1896, 
lie  Mormons  have  been  more  circumspect  in  their 
conduct,  the  State  constitution  of  Utah  expressly 
forbidding  polygamy.  Anti-Mormons,  however, 
still  claim  that  it  is  even  yet  practised  in  the 
remote  rural  districts,  and  tnat  plural  wives,  old 
and  new,  are  clandestinely  supported  by  the 
wealthy  Church  leaders.  Charges  have  also  been 
recently  made  that  the  practices  of  the  parents 
have  been  imitated  by  tne  younger  generation.^ 
The  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  plural  marriage,  in 
theory  at  least,  is  still  attempt^. 

'The  troth  of  the  matter,'  eayt  one  of  the  moat  recent 
apologists, *  * is  that  the  Mormon  estimate  of  this  Institution  mokes 
it  an  octoal  means  of  grace,  an  eminent  Instrument  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  Just  as  they  hold  most  strenuously  to  the 
doctrine  of  salvation  of  the  dead  by  means  of  proxy  baptism, 
Just  so,  with  the  belief  in  pro-existence,  as  already  explained, 
they  oondder  It  an  act  of  eminent  piety  to  provide  for  the  birth 
of  a human  soul  under  the  fullness  of  Gospel  influences.  That 
the  birth  of  os  many  souls  as  possible  under  euch  conditions 
will  hasten  the  redemption  of  humanity,  and  of  the  world,  is  an 
evident  corollary  to  the  high  importance  attached  to  life  on 
earth  in  the  tea^nge  of  the  Mormon  system.  In  this  aspect 
of  the  matter,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  that  parenthood  ooula  be 
made  to  aaeame  the  aspect  of  a hi^  virtue,  involving  that  a 
person  who  had  brought  many  souls  Into  life  was  entitled  to 
honor,  as  an  instrument  in  O^’s  hands  in  the  grand  work  of 
populating  the  world  with  a race,  whose  leading  attribute  is  the 
poeeession  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Because,  however,  the  child- 
bearing capacity  of  the  average  woman  is  limited,  it  is  evident 
that  the  only  available  means  by  which  a worthy  man  could 
multiply  his  offspring  would  be  by  taking  to  himsw  a plurality 
of  wires.’* 

LmaaTUU. — ^The  four  chief  ooUectlons  of  Hormoniana  in 
America  are : the  Ohurcb  Archives  at  Salt  lAke  City ; Govern- 
ment publications  at  Washington ; the  Berrian  Collection,  New 
York  Public  Library,  rich  in  first  editions  and  rare  publications 
of  the  early  Church  ; and  the  collection  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  at  Madison,  which  Includes  the  unique 
private  oolleotion  of  A.  T.  Schroeder,  late  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

L UOHMOir  yiRI0DI0ALS,-^D9$er«t  New$,  Salt  Lake  Qty, 


^y  Brigham  Youi^  and  the  Church  leaden),  liverpool,  1854- 
86;  LaiUT’Day  Saints  Mtsienger  and  Advocofe,  ELirtland, 
Ohio,  1884-37 : Latter-Day  Saints  Millennial  Star,  Liverpool, 
1840  ff. : The  Tiinee  and  Seatons^  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  1889-46,  voL 
iU.  ed.  Joseph  Smith ; early  files  euppressed  by  Brigham  Young. 

U.  Pro-Mormoit  works.  — H.  H.  Bancroft,  BitL  of  tJu 
Padfie  States^  vol.  xxi.,  * Utah,  1640-1886,'  San  Francisoo,  1889 : 
Handbook  of  R^erenoe  to  the  fitsC.,  Chrxmologyt  Religion  aiM 
Cotmlry  of  the  Latter-Day  Sainte.  Salt  Lake  City,  1884 ; B.  H. 
Roberts,  Defenee  of  Faith  and  the  Sainte^  do.  1907; 
Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  A Book  of  Ccmmandmente  for  the  Gooern- 
mentof  the  Church  of  Christ,  Zion,  Jackson  County,  Miamuri, 
1888  (exceedingly  rare) ; Salt  Lake  City  Tribune^  reprint,  1884 ; 
Book  of  Mormon.  Palmyra,  New  York,  1880,  2nd  ed.  (equally 
rare),  Kirtland,  Ohio,  1836 ; The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (eeleotions 
from  the  writings  of  Smith),  Liverpool,  1861,  and  Salt  L^e  City, 
1891 ; Lucy  Smith,  Biographical  Sketches  ^Joteph  Smith  and 
hie  Pr^enitore  for  many  Oeneratione,  Liverpool,  1868,  and 
Piano,  Illixiois^^ISSO  (by  the  mother  of  the  prophet,  suppressed 
^ Brighjoin  Youm)  ; Joseph  Smith  (8rd)  and  Heman  C. 
Smith,  A Hist,  oj  CAS  CAuroA  of  Jeaue  Chriat  of  L^ter-Day 
Sainte,  Lamoni,  Iowa,  1901  (from  the  standpoint  of  the  Re- 
organised Church) ; Charles  Thompson,  Bvideneee  in  Proof 
of  tAs  * Book  of  Mormon^  Batavia.  New  York,  1841  (suppreeeed 
by  B^ham  Young) ; E.  W.  Tullldge,  Hist,  of  SaU  Lake  City, 
Balt  Lake  CHty.  1586  (the  work  of  a reformer,  but  censored  by 
the  Church) ; R.  C.  Webb,  The  Real  Mormoniem,  New  York, 
1916  (the  ablest  modem  apologetio);  David  Whitmer,  An 
Addreee  to  All  Selievere  in  Chriet,  mchmond,  Missouri,  1887 
(written  by  a primitive  non-polygamous  Mormon). 

UL  AWTI-MORMON  WORKA—B.  G.  Perris,  Utah  and  the 
Morm^.  New  York,  1864 ; J.  W.  Gunnison.  The  Mormons, 
Philadelphia,  1866  (desorption  of  earp  life  in  Utah  by  an  army 
oflScer);  B.  D.  Howe,  Morrnoniam  Unveiled,  Painee^dlle.  Ohio, 
1884  (the  earliest  first-hand  Information  against  Smith ; very 
rw)  jjohn  Hyde,  Jr.,  Mormoniem  : ite  Leadere  and  Deeigne, 
New  York,  1867  (the  confessions  of  an  apostate) ; T.  B.  H. 
Steahouse,  The  Rocky  Mountain  Sainte,  London,  1870  (a  vivid 
Mrtrayal  an  able  ex-Mormon);  Pomeroy  Tncker,  Origin, 
Rtee  and  Progreee  of  Mormoniem,  New  York,  1867  (the  exn^ 
of  a fellow-townsman  of  Smith). 


1 Of.  W.  M.  Qalliohan,  Woman  under  Polygamy,  New  York. 
191^  Preface. 

* Robert  0.  Webb,  The  Real  Mormoniem,  p.  840. 


Iv.  Critical  ttowts.— W.  A.  Linn,  The  Story  of  the 
Mormone,  New  York,  1902  (the  most  complete  and  exhaustive 
history  of  Mormonism);  I.  Woodbridge  Riley,  The  Founder 
of  Mormoniem:  a Peychdotjical  Study  of  Jneeph  Smith,  Jr., 
New  York,  1902,  London,  1903  (with  bibliography);  Utah 
Commission  (Government  Reports  under  the  l^lmunds  Law 
Washington);  Eduard  Meyer,  Ureprung  und  Geech.  det 
Mormonen,  mil  Exktireen  xiber  die  Artfange  dee  Jeldme  und 
dee  Chrietentume,  Halle,  1912. 

I.  Woodbridge  Riley. 

ST.  THOMAS’S  MOUNT.  — St.  Thomaa’a 
Mount,  a to^vn  in  the  Chingleput  Diatrict  of 
Madras,  lat.  13*  N.,  long.  80*  12'  E.,  ia  known  to 
the  natives  as  Paranglmalai,  ‘hill  of  the  Franks.* 
The  connexion  of  St.  Thomas  with  this  place  has 
been  much  disputed.  G.  M.  Rao  writ^iK : 

'The  view  which  eesms  on  the  whole  most  consistent  with  all 
the  facte  of  the  cose  Is,  that  the  local  or  South  Indian  tradition 
concoraing  St.  Thomas  ia  an  example  of  that  curious  pheno- 
menon commonly  described  under  the  name  of  the  migration 
of  traditions.  Not  St.  Thomas,  but  only  the  tradition,  migrated 
to  Southern  India.  ...  We  shall  find  proof  that  St.  Thomas  is 
described  as  giving  his  services  to  the  cause  of  Gospel  propaga- 
tion in  a locality  far  removed  from  Southern  India,  and  that  ne 
lived  and  laboured,  died  and  was  buried,  in  that  remote  local- 
ity [Oaramene,  or  Coramono,  the  modern  Kcnn&n  In  E.  Persia  ; 
but,  if  not  at  Colsma,  the  town  mentioned  by  Nearchus,  on  the 
seaboard  of  Gedroslaj,  so  that  not  only  is  no  opi>ortunity  left 
for  a visit  to  Southern  India,  but  the  probability  of  it  is 
excluded.'  ^ 

On  the  summit  of  the  hill  stands  the  curious  old 
Portuguese  Church  of  the  Expectation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  At  this  place,  in  A.D.  1547,  while 
the  foundations  of  a chapel  or  hermitage  were 
being  dug,  there  was  found  a slab  of  dark  granite, 
one  face  of  whicli  was  decorated  with  a cross  in 
bas-relief  of  the  Greek  type,  with  floriated  orna- 
ment at  all  the  ends.  At  the  top  of  the  upright 
shaft  is  figured  a bird  like  a dove,  with  its  wings 
expanded,  supposed  to  represent  the  Holy  Spirit. 
On  the  slab  is  an  inscription  which  was  interpreted 
by  an  unscrupulous  Br&hman  to  set  forth  ^e  story 
of  the  Incarnation  and  of  the  spread  of  Christian- 
ity through  the  world  by  the  agency  of  the  twelve 
tmostles — how  one  of  the  apostles  came  to  Mail&pur 
(Tamil  Mayill&pur,  * peacock  city’),  a place  about 
three  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  city  of  Madras,  with  a 
pilgrim’s  staff  in  his  hands,  and  how  St.  Thomas 
died  by  the  hands  of  a Br&hman,  and  his  blood 
formed  a cross.  ^ A similar  croas  found  at  Cottayam 
in  N.  Travancore  is  attributed  by  A.  C.  Burnell*  to 
the  7th  or  8th  cent.  A.D.,  and  the  inscription  may 
be  interpreted  to  mean:  *In  punishment  by  the 
cross  (was)  the  suffering  of  this  one ; He  who  is  the 
true  Christ,  and  God  a^ve,  and  Guide  ever  pure.’ 

Aooordiog  to  Baa,  tha  Oottayam  inscription  *aata  forth  a 
vlaw  of  tha  parson  of  Ohrist  charactaristic  of  Indian  Naatorian- 
ism ; for  in  no  othar  theological  literature,  so  far  as  Z am  aware, 
will  tha  notion  ha  found  which  this  inscription  aaems  intended 
to  convey.  Tha  first  or  shorter  port  speaks  of  tha  suffering 
Saviour,  "who,"  continue#  the  second  part,  "is  the  true 
Measlah,  and  God  above  and  Holy  Ghost.''  Nothing  can  be 
inferred  from  the  order  In  which  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  are 
here  named,  being  the  same  os  in  the  Apoetolic  benediction ; 
but  the  eeoond  clauae  of  the  inscription  seems  intended  to  give 
expression  to  a doctrinal  belief  entertained  in  olden  time  among 
the  Syrian  Ohrtstians  in  Southern  India,  and  often  quoted  from 
those  books  of  theirs  which  were  oondemned  as  hereticcJ  by 
the  Synod  of  Dlamper  (1699  A.D.X  The  doctrine  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  the  Ohrist  each  of  the  persons  of  the  Trinity  waa 
incarnate.  . . . The  doctrine  it  peculiar— the  Godhead,  not  the 
Logos  only,  being  incarnate.  It  seems  intelligible  on  Nestorisn 
premises,  but  its  genesis  historically  is  probably  impossible  to 
trace.*4 


Rae  goes  on  to  show  that  the  symbol  of  the  pea- 
cock,  said  to  be  connected  with  St.  Thomas,  is 
probably  of  S.  Indian  origin. 


^LiT^TUsa-^.  D.  Macleane,  Manual  of  the  Adminietra- 
tion  of  Madrae  Preetdenoy,  UL  (1893J  778 ; G.  M.  Rae  The 
Syrian  Church  in  India,  Edlnbureh,  1892,  n.  29fl. ; S.  Mateer. 
™ Land  of  Charity,  London,  lOTl,  p.  286  fl. ; Censue  of  India, 
1901,  voL  XV.  Madrae,  pi.  L p.  48  f. ; JGI  xxL  887  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 


J The  Syrian  Church  in  India,  p.  24  f. 

* ?9  Haroo  Polo,  London,  1871,  iL  293f. ; Rae, 

»/AilL  [1874)  808  ff. 

♦ TAs  Syrian  Church  in  India,  p.  29. 
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^AI VISM. — In  orthodox  Hindnism  the  religious 
instruotor  {auru)  bestows  consecration  {dik^a)  on 
his  disciple  oy  informing  him  of  the  name  of  the 
deity  to  oe  worshipped.  The  name  of  the  deity  is 
given  to  the  disci]^e  in  the  root-formula  {mUla- 
mantra), 

*If  the  miUe-xnantra  contains  the  name  of  YSsudava  or 
NSr^aga,  he  is  a VaLfcava,  if  it  contains  the  name  of  Bira  he 
is  a Saiva,  if  the  name  of  the  mola-mantra  is  DurvL  K&li,  T&rS, 
or  Tripura-Sundari  he  is  a Sakta.  The  initiated  Hindu  may  be 
personally  free  from  sectarian  narrowness,  still  he  must  be 
classed  as  a sectary.'  l 

In  ^iva  temples  and  in  Saiva  households  the 
deity  Siva  is  honoured  and  worshipped  as  Siva- 
Ku<&a,  *the  auspicious  Kudra.*  In  early  Vedio 
times  the  deity  Kudra  was  a personification,  in 
vague  and  uncertain  anthropomorphic  form,  of  the 
destructive  powers  of  nature,  of  the  storms,  of  the 
lightning  and  forest-fires.’  In  liigveda,  L cxiv.  8, 
Rudra  was  invoked  so  that  he  might  become 
auspicious  and  benign : 

* Do  not  oat  of  thy  anger  injure  our  children  and  descen- 
dants, our  people,  our  cattle,  our  houses,  and  do  not  kill  our 
men.  We  inyolce  thee  always  with  offerings.' 

In  the  ^ata-Rudrxya  the  deity  Kudra  is  invoked 
by  the  one  hundred  names  by  which  he  is  still 
invoked  by  all  devout  worshippers  of  Biva-Rudra. 
He  is  invoked’  as  a haunter  of  the  mountains 
(^irt^a),  and  as  lying  on  a mountain.  He  is  blue- 
necked and  of  red  countenance  like  a thunder- 
cloud edged  with  the  red  gleam  of  the  lightning. 
He  has  braided  hair  {Jcadarpin)  and  wears  a hide 
{Jcfttvn  vasdnah).  He  is  invoked  as  lord  of  the 
forest  and  of  burglars,  the  cheat  and  the  swindler, 
as  the  dweUer  mth  Yama,  the  god  of  the  dead, 
yet  as  a physician  bearing  healing  herbs.  He  is 
the  bearer  of  a drum,  the  wearer  of  the  triple 
thread,  the  lord  of  cattle  {pahinam’pati)^  dread 
and  destructive  like  a fierce  wild  beast.  He  is 
prayed  to  so  that  he  may  become  auspicious,  and 
be  Sankara,  or  beneficmt,  be  Sambhu,  or  beni^, 
and  he  is  lauded  as  Siva,  or  auspicious.*  Tne 
name  Siva  becomes  the  dis^ctive  term  for  Rudra 
in  the  later  Vdiaaaneyi  ScMiita  and  in  the  Athar- 
vaveda  and  Aitar^ya  and  Samkhydjyana  BrdJy 
mauryu.  For  all  Saivas  the  deity  Siva-Rudra  is 
the  one  great  eod,  the  Mahfideva  and  Mah§4vara 
and  the  ruler,  llsna.  In  the  non-sectarian  Sveta&- 
vatara  Upani^ad  the  deity  Rudra-Siva  is  declared 
to  be  known  through  love  and  faith  {hh&va)^  so  that 
it  has  been  said 


This  Upani^ad  'ttanda  at  th«  doctf  of  the  BbakU  acbool  and 
pome  its  loving  adoration  on  Rudra-Si' 


pome  its  loving  adoration  on  Rudra-Siva  inateaa  os  on  v aeuaeva- 
s^a  as  the  Bh^avad  Oita  did  In  later  times  when  Bhaktl 
doctrine  waa  in  fufl  swing.’  ® 

The  Upani^ad  lauds  Rudra-Siva  as  a deity  to  be 
worshiped  by  all  Aryans  who  were  aoouainted 
with  Vedio  ritual  and  Vedic  traditions.  It  is  per- 
meated with  Vedantic  stud  S&nkhya  te^bings  and 
inculcates  a mystic  knowledge  of  the  divine  through 
meditation  and  YOgic  practices.  The  Sato- 
Rud^ya  rendered  homage  to  m^y  Rudras  as 

faiyt-patia,  or  leaders  or  lords  of  trib^  and  hosts, 
t paid  homage  to  the  worshippers  of  the  Rudras, 
to  the  non- Vedio  potters,  carpenters,  smiths,  cart- 
msdcers,  and  to  the  Ni$&das,  or  forest  tribes.  It 
paid  homage  to  Rudra  as  Bhava,  the  eternal  and 
the  creator,  as  Sarva,  the  destroyer  or  arrow- 
wielder.  In  the  ^atapatha  Brdhmana^  Agni  is 
declared  to  be  the  g^tle  name  of  Rudra  whom  the 
Eastern  people  call  Bcurva  and  the  Bfthikas  Bhava 

IRnmnprMad  Ohnndn,  IndchAryan  BoMt,  Bajthnhi,  1910, 
p.  144. 

s Of.  art.  BaXmcAsiSM.  . ^ 

• A.  B.  Keith,  TaUHHya  SaifihUa  pEarvard  Oriental  8«r. 
xviiL  xix.1,  Oambri<yr«,  Maas^  1914,  nt.  U.  p.  868. 

4 Of.  Muir,  Orig.  ^ntkrU  fv.  828. 

B B O.  Bhandarkar,  Fatfpstnem,  Saxvi$m  and  minor 
JUIigious  Systemi  (mGIAP  m.  vL),  Strwburg,  1918 : ct^ow- 
ever,  art.  BHAKTi-MJiaoa  and  Q.  JL  Oriereon,  «7JSAo,  1907,  p. 
494. 

• I.  viL  8.  8. 


and  Paiun&m-]^ti,  lord  of  cattle.  All  these 
names,  except  Agni,  are  said  to  be  ungentle.^  In 
the  Atharvaveda^  Rudra  is  besought  to  free  bis 
worshippers  from  unlucky  omens  ; 

*May  ahrieklng  female  demons  with  dishevelled  hair  go  far 
from  08.' 

In  the  Atharvaveda  also  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  made  MahSdeva  the  deliverer  from  the  upper 
region,  Rudra  from  the  lower,  Ugra  from  the 
southern,  Bhava  from  the  eastern,  and  Ii§&na  from 
all  in'termediate  regions.  It  also  describes  Bhava 
and  Sarva  as  bhdta-jMtis,  * lords  of  bhutus  (evil 
spirits)  * ; and  the  inmusion  of  such  deities  of  out- 
lying folk  of  feverish  tracts  under  the  name  of  Siva- 
Kudra  or  Agni  is  indicated  by  invoking  Rudra  in 
the  words : 

* Reverence  be  to  him  whose  consumption,  whose  cough, 
whose  bolt  assails  some  one  like  the  neighmg  of  a stallion.'* 

In  the  Bhdgavata  Burdria^^  which  follows  the 
epic  tradition,®  the  story  is  told  of  how  Bak^a  gave 
his  daughter  Umft  in  marriage  to  Siva,  how  Siva 
neglected  to  bow  down  in  respect  before  the  Vedic 
ntes,  and  how  he  was  thereupon  cursed  by  Dak^a. 
Biva  is  described  in  the  story  as  an  impure  and 
proud  demolisher  of  rites,  as  roaming  about  in 
cemeteries  attended  by  hosts  of  ghosts  and  ^irits, 
as  like  a madman,  naked,  with  dishevelledf  hair, 
as  laughing  and  weeping,  as  smeared  with  ashes 
from  funeral  pyres,  as  wearing  a garland  of ^ dead 
men’s  skulls,  pretending  to  be  Siva  (*  auspicious’) 
but  being  in  reality  Aiiva  (*  inauspicious’),  as 
insane  and  the  lord  of  bhutas.  Siva  was  curs^  by 
Dak^  as  being  the  lowest  of  the  gods,  as  Bhava, 
as  unworthy  of  receiving  any  homage  or  offering 
along  with  the  Vedic  deities  Indra  and  Vifnu. 
The  Fur&nic  account  illustrates  the  mode  of  transi- 
tion from  a period  of  religion  based  on  Vedio  tradi- 
tions and  Br&hmanic  supremacy  to  a peri^  when 
it  became  necessary  to  recognize  the  worship  of  the 
demoniacal  gods  and  deified  heroes  by  tne  out- 
lying non- Ary  an  Ni^&das  and  Dravidians,  who 
were  not  allowed  to  study  the  Vedas  or  to  per- 
form the  Vedio  rites.  The  local  shrines,  with  thek 
associated  worship  of  deified  heroes  and  their 
appeasing  of  ghosts  and  evil-working  spirits  of  the 
dead  by  human  and  blood  sacrifices  and  magic 
spells,  were  scattered  throughout  the  villages  of 
India,  where  the  aboriginal  primitive  ritual  was 
ministered  by  local  sorcerers  and  priests.  As  these 
local  shrines  became  more  renowned,  they  grew  in 
wealth  and  importance,  and  became  endowed  by 
local  chieftains  and  landowners.  The  shrines 
became  temples  wherein  the  aboriginal  deities 
were  raised  to  new  honour  and  rank  as  manifest^ 
tions  or  servants  of  Siva  and  Vi^nu.  or  of  their 
kahtia  (female  consorts).  From  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  cent,  of  our  era,  when  Br&hmanism  was 
passing  into  Hinduism,®  all  the  gods  and  deifi^ 
heroes  of  India  were  given  Pur&pic  legends  until 

* myriads  of  gods  connected  one  way  or  another 
witn  the  Vedic  and  Epic  deities  appear  and  vanish 
in  the  kaleidoscopic  panorama  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon.*  ’ 

Under  Brahmanic  guidance  the  deities  of  the 
villagers  become  Siva  (*  auspicious*),  and  their 
goddesses  become  identified  with  or  BhavSni, 
the  wife,  or  female  energy,  of  Siva,  Under 
Brfihmanic  guidance  human  sacrifices  are  gradu- 
ally abandoned,  and  in  most  southern  temples 
blood  sacrifices  are  displaced  by  offering  of  incense 
and  flowers.  The  rites  once  lay  in  the  hands  of 
the  aboriginal  village  priests, 

'But  the  tnuisitioD  to  Hinduism  took  plaoe  when  they  were 
oelebreted  under  Br&hxnsnio  suspioes.  As  in  all  diitrlcds  and 


1 Agnir  iti  sva  idntam. 

* Atharvaveda^  xx.  ii.  82. 

• Ot  Mulr«,  It.  878  ff. 

7 Note  reoalTed  trom  H.  Siinivi 


* XI.  ii.  11. 

4 rv.  it  7. 

B Of.  art.  HommsM. 
aa  Aiyangar. 
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sects  of  India,  the  really  important  point  u'as  not  the  character 
of  the  god,  the  doctrine,  or  the  ceremony,  but  the  admission 
thac  the  right  to  worship,  teach  and  omdate  resided  in  the 
BriUunans.’ * 

In  some  well-known  temples  in  S.  India  the 
ancient  blood  rites  and  drunken  orgies  are  per- 
mitted to  be  revived  yearly  as  a compromise  with 
the  aboriginal  worshippers,  whose  primitive  shrines 
were  annexed  by  BraWian  priests  acting  under 
the  protection  of  local  chieftains,  who  in  return 
for  their  patronage  and  countenance  obtained 
rank  as  K^atriyas  wuth  spurious  pedigreea  Dubois  ^ 
mentions  cases  where  out-caste  panahs  still  act  as 
priests  in  Hindu  temples,  and  others  in  which  the 
village  out-castes  have  the  prior  right  to  enter  the 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  and  make  offerings  to 
the  gods,  and  the  Br&hmans  do  not  begin  till  they 
have  ended.  The  Sthala  M&hdtmya  (local  record) 
of  the  now  ruined  temple  at  Sri  Sailam  (the  Holy 
Mount)  describes  its  dedication  to  Mallik&rjuna, 
and  how  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  the  daughter  of  the 
Maurya  Chandra  Gupta  was  so  full  of  love  for  the 
deity  that  she  presented  jasmine  flowers  (mallika) 
daily  at  the  shrine. 

It  is  also  recorded  that  the  Buddhist  N&girjuna  ' summoned 
Bhikshus  or  deyotees  to  reside  In  it  and  stored  it  with  all  the 
Buddhist  canonical  books  and  their  commentaries.' 3 


Br&hmanism  gained  the  temple  on  the  decay  of 
Buddhism  and  dedicated  it  to  the  worship  of  Siva 
and  his  Aakti,  M&dhavi  or  Brahma-rambh&.  It  is, 
however,  the  only  temple  in  the  south  where  all 
castes  and  creeds,  both  men  and  women,  can  join 
in  the  worship.  In  the  14th  cent,  there  were  evi- 
dently human  saoriflces,  for  an  inscription  of  that 
period  records : 

'Hosts  of  Koiim  heroes  highly  excited  under  religious 
fervour  cut  off  their  heads  and  tongues  as  offerings  and  obtained 
a brilliant  body  of  blessed  Umbe.  The  next  moment  they  shine 
with  three  eyes,  five  faces  and  Qve  tongues  and  become  the 
eight  embodied  Siva.’^ 

The  annual  festival  now  held  to  the  god  and 
goddess  lasts  from  February  to  the  end  of  May,  at 
which  period  the  Br&hman  head  of  the  Pushpagiri 
I^tha  at  Cudapah  officiates.  At  other  times  a 
Saiva  mendicant  attends  to  the  temple  and  deity, 
while  the  jungle  Chenchus  do  service.  Here  the 
transition  is  clear  from  the  worship  of  a primitive 
forest  deity  by  human  sacrifices  to  the  settling  of 
Buddhists,  who  in  turn  were  ousted  by  Br&hmans, 
who  brought  the  al^riginal  deity  into  Hinduism 
under  the  form  of  Siva.  At  the  Saiva  temple  at 
TiruvottlyCLr  inscriptions  of  the  13th  cent,  record 
that  a ritual  was  then  in  vogue  in  the  temple 
which  included  animal  sacrifices  and  their  sur- 
rounding saturnalia  of  horrors,  and  at  the  present 
day  animal  sacrifices  are  made  vearly  to  the 
goddess  and  intoxicating  drink  is  onered  to  her. 

* Orgl^o  rites  ar«  observed  and  the  terrible  and  all  swallow- 
ing spirit  is  believed  to  be  appeased.* *  ^ 


At  Tiruvottlyur,  as  at  the  temple  at  Melkote  in 
Mysore,  the  aboriginal  object  of  worship  was  an 
ant-hill,  abode  of  the  cobra  or  n^a-snaW  The 
prevailing  animism  of  the  village  rolk  of  S.  India 
has  always  incited  them  to  worship  objects  which 
they  imagine  to  be  the  abode  or  some  personal 
agency  or  power. 

It  is  reported  ttiot  in  1904  two  little  boys  watching  cattle  in 
the  fields  of  a village  near  Eliore  imegined  that  they  heard  a 
noise  of  trumpets  resounding  from  on  ont-hiU.  The  news 
irore^,  and  the  place  became  a place  of  pilgrimage.  ‘ Every 
^nday  M m^y  oa  6^  .P^Ie,  men  ana  women,  assembled 
before  the  anthill,  and  might  be  seen  prostrate  on  their  faces, 
rapt  in  adoration.  ® 


1 Charles  ElioL  JJRAS,  1910,  p.  1158. 

*82*  Manruri  and  Ctofonu®,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  190f 


p.  588. 


9 ^ mg.  JUpert,  Madras.  1916,  p.  91. 

H.  Krishna  Sostri.  s.  Irtium  Image*  of  Ood*  an 
Godd^,  Madras,  1916,  p.  181  note,  ^ ^ 

I Bvig^Repori,  Madras,  1912,  p.  67. 
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With  few  exceptions  all  the  village  deities  of  S. 
India  are  goddesses,  w'andering  spirits  of  the  dead, 
goddesses  of  famine,  plague,  and  pestilence,  all  of 
whom  are  appeased  by  sacrifices  and  ollerings  of 
sheep,  goats,  fowds,  buffaloes,  and  pigs. 

The  explanation  of  tho  foot  that  these  evil  spirits  are  goddesses 
is  * in  all  probability  simply  that  the  feminine  charoctcruttics  of 
the  Drovidians  ore  such  os  to  moke  their  ghosts  more  feared 
than  those  of  men.*  i 

These  local  goddesses  are  often  considered  to  be 
wives  of  Siva. 

* A favourite  method  of  attaching  a I^avidian  goddess  to  the 
Hindu  pantheon  is  by  a marriage  with  Siva  or  some  one  of  his 
incarnations.* 

The  fact  that  Saktism,  or  the  worship  of  cosmic 
power  personified  as  a female,  has  not  developed 
into  a special  cult  in  Tainil-land,  as  it  did  in  Ben- 
gal, has  been  held  to  militate  against  the  theory 
that  the  worship  of  tribal  goddesses  was  based  on 
a matriarchal  state  of  society.* 

Instances  are  numerous  where  the  deities  wor- 
shipped are  merely  images  representing  local  saints 
or  recent  heroes. 

Many  daiva  templet  of  8.  India  are  now  being  renovated  by 
Nftttukottai  Cettie,  and  it  hoe  been  recorded  that  ^ey  * have 
often  found  human  bones  and  aahee  at  eomo  depth  Immow  the 
floor  on  which  the  eocred  image  stands,  thus  indicating  that  the 
original  ehrine  was  erected  over  tho  relics  of  aomo  saint  or 
Important  person.*  * Ono  record,  of  the  0th  cent,  a.d.,  at  Sola- 
puram,  N.  Arcot,  states  that  the  Qonga  King  IluJ&ditya  caused 
to  be  built  a temple  to  Mvara  Siva  on  the  spot  where  his  father 
hod  been  buried.  Another  inscription  recordn  that  a shrlno  was 
built  over  or  near  the  burial-ground  of  the  Cholu  King  Adltya  l 
An  Inscription  found  in  the  Oholesvara  temple  at  Melpodi 
states  that,  at  the  end  of  the  10th  cent.  A.n.,  Kdjor&Ja  x.  * hod 
been  pleased  to  build  the  temple  of  Arinjiivaraos  a burial  place 
for  the  lord  who  died  at  Arrur.*®  It  hM  been  suggested  that 
' the  cell-like  proportions  of  the  ehrine  chamber  of  a typical 
South  Indian  temple  mey  be  traced  to  the  Dravidian  cell  tomb 
or  Dolmen.*® 


Instances  are  known  where  dolmens  have 
actu^ly  been  transformed  into  Siva  shrines  by 
^l^in^  in  them  the  typical  symbol  of  the 

In  S.  India  the  typical  Hindu  temples  were  en- 
dowed and  enlarged  from  the  10th  to  the  12th 
centuries,  under  the  Chola  kings,  and  in  Bengal 
from  the  9th  to  the  12th  centuries,  under  the 
P&la  dynastiea  The  orimn  of  the  worship  of  Siva, 
as  symbolized  in  the  chief  temples  of  the  early 
Pallava,  P&ndya,  and  Chola  dynasties  by  the 
lihgat  has  been  explained  as  follows : 

The  liitga  * resembled  the  tomb  stone,  or  Vlrakols  which  used 
to  be  set  on  the  graves  of  Dravidian  warriors  and  sometimes 
worshipped.  Some  of  the  oaiva  templea  ore  even  believed  to  be 
the  graves  of  Siddhos,  or  Saints.* » 

Por&nic  Hinduism,  which  arose  during  the  period 
of  the  revival  of  Hindu  rule  and  tradition  under 
the  Guptas  of  Kanauj,  from  the  4th  and  6th 
centuries,  absorbed  the  prevailing  Mah&yftna  Bud- 
dhist idol-worship.  The  Buddhist  worsnip  of  the 
burial-mound,  or  votive  has  also  been  held 

to  have  been  absorbed  into  Hinduism  in  the  form 
of  the  worship  of  the  lihga  by  Saivas.® 

Siva  is  not  only  worshipped  under  the  form  of 
Ardhanftrl6a,“  but  is  symbolized  everywhere  by 
the  bull  Nandi^^d  by  the  phsdlic  male  and  female 
emblems,  the  lihga  and  the  yoni.  The  two  earliest 
known  representations  of  the  lihga  are  said  to 
date  from  about  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.  ; one  from 
Bhi^  is  now  in  the  Lucknow  Museum,  the  other 


New  York,  1916,  p.  146. 

^*^nnuat  Rtpart,  *1918-16, 

t -^nnu^Heport,  AreTL  Dtp.  S.  CircU,  1916-16,  p.  36. 

^ lo.  p.  29. 

o Srinivasa  AWongor,  dated  July  1916. 

p *87^*  ^ ^deali  qf  Induun  Art,  London,  1911, 

JO  Of.  art.  HnniuisM.  vol.  vi,  p.  702». 
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was  recently  discovered^  at  Gudimallam  in  N. 
Arcot. 

Although  they  ar«  realistically  phallic,  it  is  claimed  that 
* there  is  nothing  to  be  osham.ed  of  ; the  two  great  Generative 
Principles  of  the  Universe,  Siva  and  Aikti,  or  Puru^a  and 
Prakru,  the  father  and  mother  of  all  oreationa,  the  energy  and 
matter  of  the  physical  scientist,  are  qrmbolised  briefly  in  the 
form  of  the  lifiga  and  ydni.  For  the  pajrt  two  thousand  years  at 
least,  the  Hindus,  males  and  females,  have  been  offering  worship 
to  this  symbol  of  the  Great  Archlte^  of  the  Universe,  without 
In  the  least  adverting  to  or  feeling  conscious  of  the  scKsdled 
obscenity  of  this  pure  symbol  of  Ae  fatherhood  and  mother- 
hood of  the  supreme  dell^ ; to  them  it  is  a symbol  and  nothing 
more.’* 

The  stronghold  of  thoee  worshipers  of  Siva  who 
venerate  the  deity  in  the  form  or  the  linga  and 
who  are  known  as  Lihgayats  is  in  S.  Bombay, 
Belganm,  Bij&pur,  and  Dh&nv&r,  while  of  the 
8,0(K),000  Lihgayats  classed  as  such  in  the  Indian 
Census  Report  of  1911  only  a little  over  one-tenth 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Madras  Presidency.  The 
stronghold  of  the  Baktas,  or  worshippers  of  the 
Sakti  aspect  of  Biva,  is  in  Bengal,  where  the 
majority  of  Br&hmans,  Eayasthas,  and  Vaidyas 
are  S&Ktas,  who  are  sdso  spread  throughout  N. 
Bihar,  Gujarat,  and  in  the  Maratha  countries.* 
The  worship  of  the  or  femaJe  energy,  of  Siva 

is  inculcate  in  Tantras  chiefly  devoted  to  the 

goddess  known  aa  Ananda-bhairavi,  Tripura  Sun- 
ari,  and  Lalita,  the  worship  known  as  the  Ghak- 
rapuja  being  centred  chiefly  in  mystic  circles, 
representing  in  some  oases  the  material  object  wor- 
shipped through  pictures,  though  in  other  cases 
the  living  material  object  is  worshipped.  Siva  is 
thus  considered  subsiaiary  to  his  sakti,  and  the 
ideal  is  that  motherhood  is  the  chief  element  in 
creation.  The  Saktas  base  their  (^trines  on  the 
assumption  that  through  Siva  and  Sakti  there  is  a 
drop,  Bindu,  formed  which  develops  into  a female 
element  Nada  (sound),  containing  in  itself  the 
names  of  all  things  to  be  created  With  Bindu 
and  Nada  are  associated  male  and  female  elements 
so  that  the  substance — k&makaliL — is  formed  from 
which  creation  ensues. 

Karoanuja,  in  the  12th  cent.,  states*  that  ^ere 
were  two  extreme  sects  of  worshippers  of  Siva, 
known  as  the  Kapalikas  and  Kalamukhas,  who 
held  fanciful  theories  of  reality,  all  of  which  are 
opposed  to  the  Vedas.  The  l^paiikas  are  those 
who  hope  to  reach  niro&v/x  bj  meditation  and 
who  know  the  meaning  of  the  six  marks  {mudr&s) 
— the  necklace,  the  gold  ornament,  the  earring,  the 
head-jewel,  the  a^es,  and  the  sacred  thread. 
There  seems  to  have  been  but  slight  difference 
recognired  between  the  EApalikas  and  Kalamu- 
khas, whose  chief  temple  was  at  Srli^aila,  the  Holy 
Mount.  Kamanuja  describes  the  Kalamukhas  as 
using  a skull  as  a drinking-vessel,  smearing  them- 
selves with  the  ashes  of  a dead  body,  eating  human 
flesh,  holding  a club,  setting  vm  a wine- jar  as  a site 
for  offerings  to  the  deity,  ^th  Madhava*  and 
Anandagin  described  Sankara  as  having  contro- 
versies with  the  Kapalikas — at  Ujjayini  eu^rding 
to  the  commentators — where  Siva,  asBhairava,  was 
worshiped  with  human  saciiflces  and  wine  liba- 
tions. Sankara,  in  the  8th  cent.,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Veddnta  Sutras,*  states  that  the 
aaivas,  or  MahS^varas,  held  that  Paiupati,  or 
Siva,  was  * the  Lord  * and  the  ‘ operative  cause  * of 
^e  creation  of  the  world.  They  believed  that 
Siva  taught  flve  categories,  viz.  kdrya  (effect), 
k&rana  (cause),  y^ga  (union),  viddhi  (ritual),  du- 
kh&nta  (the  end  of  pain  and  final  deliverance,  so 
that  the  bonds  of  the  soul  [pahil  might  be  severed). 
M&dhava,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  14th  cent.,  in 

1 Goplnstha  R4u>,  Elements  Hindu  Iconography,  London, 
1916,  voL  L pt.  L p.  66. 

* ib.  p.  69 ; of.  also  G.  Jouveau-Dubreuil,  Arehiclogie  du  Stid 
de  rinde,  Paris.  1914,  il.  11. 

s Cha!^,  p.  148.  « VeddntasfUras,  n.  tL  86. 

* Saiikarct^ig-vijava,  xv.  1-S8.  • n.  IL  87. 


his  Sarva-dariana-sahgraka,  described  three  Saiva 
systems  — the  Nakull^a-Paiupatas,^  the  Saiva 
system,  and  the  Pratyabhijfla,  or  recoraitive 
system.  In  his  account  of  the  NakulIia-PS^patas 
he  s^tes  that  they  teach  the  flve  topics  mentioned 
by  Sankara  as  the  tenets  of  the  worshippers  of 
Paiupati,  viz.  kdrya,  k&ram,  ydga,  viddhi,  and  du- 
khdnta,  as  taught  in  a work  entitled  the  Paflchd- 
dhy&yi  or  PahchdrtJia-vidyd.  The  name  Lakulin 
means  one  who  bears  a club  (laJ^a),  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Purftnio  account,*  Siva,  by  his  YOga 
powers,  entered  into  a dead  body  at  a cemete^ 
and  became  incarnate  as  Lakull  at  Koly&varOhana 
or  K&rOhana,  in  the  La^  country  at  Baroda.  The 
system  as  taught  by  Lakull,  probably  the  author 
of  the  PaiichAdhydyi*  in  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  was 
the  main  system  from  which  later  Saiva  systems 
arose.  This  main  system,  according  to  MOdhava, 
aimed  at  union  or  conjunction  of  the  soul  with 
Siva — a mystic  union  to  be  reached  by  pious  mut- 
terings,  meditation,  and  the  cessation  of  aU  action, 
so  that  a state  of  mere  feeling  [samvid)  is  attained. 
By  Ydgic  practices  the  ascetic  {siddha)  gains  mir- 
aculous powers  of  assuming  various  shapes  and 
forma  and  of  receiving  messages  from  the  dead. 
The  religious  emotions  are  to  oe  excited  by  song 
and  dance,  by  laughter,  by  simulating  the  acts  and 
gestures  of  one  m love,  by  speaking  wildly,  by 
wearing  ashes  and  flowers  from  the  images  in 
the  temples,  and  by  loud  uttering  of  a sacred 
sound,  hum,  like  the  sound  an  imitation 

of  a soimd  ascribed  to  a bulL  The  nature  of  the 
viddhi,  or  rules  of  conduct,  of  the  K&l&mukhas, 
which  appears  to  have  been  identical  with  that  of 
the  Nakmiia-paiupatas,  may  be  judged  from  the 
following  statement : 

* It  appean  quite  probable  that  thia  viddhi  of  the  pa4upatas  is 
reaponaible  for  the  origin  and  exiatence  of  obecene  aculpturee 
In  Hindu  temples.  *4 

Mfiflhava  describes  the  Pratyabhijfla,  or  recogni- 
tive,  system  of  teaching  as  follows  : 

* There  being  a God  whose  omnipotence  ia  learned  from 
accredited  legendaries,  from  accepted  revelation,  and  from 
argumentation,  there  ariaea  in  relation  to  my  preaented  per- 
aonal  self  the  cognition  that  I am  that  very  God — ^In  virtue  of 
the  recollection  of  the  powers  of  that  God.*  6 

This  system  was  expounded  in  Kashmir  by 
Abhinava  Gupta  at  the  beginning  of  the  11th  cent. 
(A.D.  993-1015)  in  his  commentaries — the  Pratya- 
hhijiLa^vimar^i  and  Param&rtha-sdra — which  he 
wrote  on  the  Siva-drfii  of  the  siddha  Som&nanda, 
fyom  whom  he  was  fourth  in  succession.  The 
Siva-dr^ii,  which  set  forth  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trines of  Kashmir  Saivism  is  now  lost,  but  an 
epitome  was  composed  by  Utp&la,  the  pupil  of 
Abhinava  Gupta,  in  190  anu^tubh  verses  known  as 
the  PratyahhxifLa  sutras.  The  s — ^ ^ ’ — 
M&dhava  unaer  tbe^name  of 


- — the  Saiva  system 

corresponds  to  the  Saiva  Siddh&nta  system  of 
Tamil-land  and  has  been  described  as  * a dualistic 
system  fundamentally  different  from  the  monistic 
pnilosophy  which  constitutes  Kashmir  Shaiva- 
mm.’  * The  same  authority  further  describes  this 
Siuva  system  as  * plain  and  unvarnished  dual- 
ism or  even  pluralism.**  The  Kashmir  and  Tamil 
schools  of  Saivism,  which  arose  out  of  the  extreme 
schools  of  the  Nalrali^pa4upata8,  were  both  faced 
by  the  difficulties  inherent  m teaching  what  they 
both  describe  as  the  highest  mysticism — an  absorp- 
tion of  the  soul  into  a universal  unconscious  Soul  of 
the  universe,  which  often  ends  in  nothing — and  at 

I Cf.  art.  HnnDUiaM. 

* Fdyti.  xad.  208-212:  LiAga,  xxiv.  124-188. 

Cf.  Bhandarkar,  xxii.  [1010]  161  ff.,  and  J.  F.  FlMt, 

JJU.S,  1907,  p.  419  ff. 

4 Qcplnat^  &ao,  voL  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  28. 

e Sarva-Dariana-Sangraha,  ir.  E.  B.  Oowetl  and  A.  E 
Gough,  London,  189^  p.  181. 

6 J.  C.  Chatter  ji,  Kashmir  Shaivaism,  Srinagar,  1914,  p.  20, 
note  1. 

7 Cf.  L.  D.  Barnett,  tr.  of  ParamdrthO-sdra,  In  JJiAS,  1910- 
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the  same  time  the  realization  of  a personal  revealed 
Grod,  The  revelation  of  Siva,  according  to  Agamic 
teachings,  was  uttered  from  the  divine  voice  of 
the  five  faces  of  the  deity,  representing  his  chitt 
dnanda,  ichchhA,  iH&na,  and  kriyd  aspects  (intelli- 
gence, bliss,  will,  loiowledge,  creation)  called  I^na, 
Tat-puru^,  SadyOjato,  Aghora,  and  V&ma.  Here 
the  revelation  rests  on  the  dualism,  but  in  Kash- 
mir in  the  9tb  cent,  the  sage  Vasngupta  declared 
a new  revelation,  as  expounded  by  his  pupil  Kal- 
la^a,  in  the  Spanda-sHtraSt  or  kdrikat,  teaching 
the  advaita,  or  non-dualism,  of  the  Kashmir 
extern  or  Trika  (the  Pati-paiu-p&4am).  In  this 
Spanda  school  the  soul  gmns  knowledge  through 
intense  Y^gio  contemplati^,  whereby  the  vision 
of  Parama-Siva  (‘highest  Siva*)  as  Supreme  Soul 
of  the  universe  is  realized  and  the  individual  soul 
is  absorbed  in  a mystic  trance  of  peace  and  quiet- 
ism. In  the  Pratyabhijua  school  the  soul  by  its 
own  intuition,  tramed  under  the  instruction  of  a 
guru,  recognizes  itself  as  God  and  so  rests  in 
nestle  bliss  of  oneness  with  God.  The  s^tarian 
Xfpani^ads,  which  treat  of  the  nature  of  Siva,  in 
many  instances  teach  this  spiritual  monism.  The 
Saiva  Kaivalya  Upani^ad  says  of  Siva  : 

‘He  is  Brahma,  he  is  Siva,  he  is  Indra,  he  is  uodecaying, 
fopeme,  self-resplendent,  he  is  Tispu,  he  is  breath,  he  is  Che 
spirit,  the  supreme  Lord,  be  is  all  that  has  been  or  that  shall  be 
eternal.’ 

The  AtTiarvaMraa  also  teaches  that  Rudra  is  Siva 
‘who  evolves,  creates  and  sustains  all  worlds. 
The  Ntla-jRttdra  Upani^ad  saya  of  the  soul ; 

* I formed  of  earth  (Frthivi>xnayat)  beheld  descending’  from 
the  sky,  that  blue-neoked  Budra.' 

In  the  Paflcha-hrahma  Upani^ad,  20,  we  read  ; 

*In  this  dty  of  Brahman  (body)  there  is.  O Sage,  a small 
lotus-like  house.  In  the  centre  of  it  there  is  a subtle  ether. 
He  is  Siva,  Bad-chId4Lnanda.  He  shoald  be  sought  after  by 
those  desirous  for  salvation.* 

In  order  to  explain  the  true  nature  of  Siva  and 
his  manifestations  throughout  the  universe,  Saivisin 
essays  a metaphysical  analysis  of  objective  reality 
through  its  ‘ thatnessea,*  or  tattveu.  These  tativas 
transcend  all  nhysical  notions  of  reality,  but  are 
believed  capable  of  being  realized  throng  tbe  long 
trained  thought  of  Eastern  sages. 

To  rsalizs  them  the  means  art  said  to  be  ’self-culture, 
mental,  moral,  spiritual  and  even  physical,  which  oonstitutes 
what  is  called  Toga,  In  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  which  enables 
a Spirit  to  abake  off  tbe  very  limitatione  that  make  of  the  real 
ezperiencer  sneh  a limited  enti^  and  to  rise  to  those  r^one  of 
emerienoe  which  tbe  highest  ^ttvas  are.  Those  who  train 
themselvei  by  this  method  of  Yog^  and  who  are  called  Yogina, 
can  and  do  realize  the  Tatevas  by  direct  experience  as  clmrly 
ae,  indeed  more  clearly  than,  we  perceive  the  physical  and  sense 
objects.*  i 

The  primary  tattvaa  are  36  in  number,  and  the 
highest  tattva  is  that  of  the  spiritual  essence,  or 
‘ thatness,*  of  Siva,  existing  alone  before  the  mani- 
festation of  a universe.  Siva  manifests  in  the 
universe  through  his  grace  in  order  that  the  paht, 
the  flock  of  souls,  may  gain  knowledge  of  their 
oneness  with  the  Supreme  Soul  and  so  find  rest 
from  transmigrations  through  which  they  are 
doomed  to  pass  by  their  ^orance  and  resulting 
actions.  The  manifestation  of  the  universe  is 
analyzed,  through  the  tattvaa.  in  l6tfhmir  ^aivism 
m the  same  way  aa  it  is  in  the  Saiva  school  of  S. 
India,*  where  the  Parama  Brahman,  or  Siva,  mani- 
fests regions  (bhuvanaa)  for  the  souls,  through  a 
iaM%  aiBociated  with  a metaphysical  conception  of 
a Dstract  matter  termed  pure  rndyd  or  auddha  may&. 
This  pure  wwJyd  is  also  termed  ku^aZi,  kundalvnl, 
and  ^metimes  vtndu  and  even  iaJiZi  ; and  its  first 
maniiestation  is  n&tam  or  vde^the  subtle  basis  of 
the  sound  or  ‘word*  which  mecedes  the  be- 
ginning  of  aU  things.  From  the  Siva-^kti  tattva 
anjes  the  SadA  Siva  tcdtva,  or  the  eternal  aspect 
of  Siva,  ^ termed  Sadftkhya,  in  which  the  iaSis 
or  energies  of  jUdna  (>visdom)  and  kriyd  (action  or 
creation),  are  m equilibrium.  InthetermSad&khya 

1 Ohattarjl,  p.  ld2.  s C3L  art.  Dsavioluii  (South  India). 


the  first  glimmer  of  a physical  conception  arisei 
froni  amid  the  vague  metaphysical  speculations  of 
the  Saiva  systems  noth  of  Kashmir  and  of  S.  India. 
In  the  southern  school  ^ the  w'orkinga  of  Siva  and 
iakti  are  figuratively  illustrated  by  the  analogy  of 
the  reproductive  organism  of  a lotus,  where  the 
stamens  of  the  lotus  are  compar.cd  to  the  lord,  the 
Sad&  Siva,  and  the  pistil  to  the  Sakti-/ajf^va,  while 
above  tlie  ^kti  is  seated  the  supremo  oiva.  Tlie 
same  system  teaches*  that  the  subtlest  form  of 
matter,  the  imperceptible  mdyd,  is  the  pro<luct  of 
Bindu,  or  Vindu,  wliicli  means  a seed,  a dr<>]»,  or  a 
point.  In  Y6ga  teachings  Bindu  wa.s  the  centre  of 
a mystic  wheel  (chakra),  of  which  there  are  sup- 
posed to  be  six  in  the  body  as  dynamic  tattvic 
centres,  the  principal  of  which,  the  mfdiidhara,  or 
chief  region,  is  described  as  like  a red  lotus  of 
four  petals  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
b<^y  near  the  spinal  cord.*  By  concentrating  the 
mind  on  these  chakraa,  or  force  centres,  in  the 
body,  the  YOgi,  ever  since  Vedic  times,  has  hoped 
to  obtain  absolute  knowledge,  and  to  discover  the 
mysteries  of  creation,  in  the  psychic  energy  of  tlie 
kandalini.  In  the  Hatha  Y6ga,  and  the  liigher 
Y6(^  the  R&ja  Yfiga,  the  kun^alini  is  described 
M the  highest  iakti.  It  is  supposed  to  be  coiled  up 
like  a serpent  (kui!i4ali)  nine  inches  from  the 
middle  of  the  body,  and  is  covered  by  a membran- 
ous covering.  In  the  YOga  system  the  tenn.s 
ku^ali,  kun^alini,  Zakti,  Uwri,  bindu,  or  vindtt, 
are  thus  used  to  signify  the  seat  ajitl  source  of 
creative  energy  in  man  and  are  then  applied  to 
mean  the  creative  force,  or  iakti,  of  the  creator.^ 

In  the  Saiva  systems  of  Kashmir  and  S.  India 
the  Sftdikhya  tattva  or  SadA-Siva  tattva  is  the 
beginning  of  the  development  of  the  manifest 
world  from  the  energy  of  the  Siva-Sakti  tattva. 
The  term  SAdAkhya  implies  the  beginning  of  the 
being  (tat)  of  a real  manifest  world  free  from 
YOgic  mysticism  and  metaphysical  speculations  or 
dogmas. 

.^though  the  Sidikhya  taUva  ia  a atepplnff-stone  towarda  a 
roality,®  It  ia  held  to  be  * juat  the  beginning  or  activity— of  iuat 
^e  flrat  atirrlng  of  Ufa— and  therefore  the  thought  or  feeling  of 
Unlvewe  at  thia  atage  ia  only  a dim  one,  like  a faint 
and  indiatlnot  picture  of  a long-forgotten  aceoe  which  ia  be- 
ginning to  reform  itaelf  in  ooe’a  memory  and  U atUl  in  the  back- 
ground of  oonaciouaneaa.*  * 

Hence  creation  is  described  as  a process  where 
from  the  SadA  Siva  tattva  arises  the  Mah^vara 
tattva,  or  principle  of  obscuring  (tirob/iava)  true 
knowledge  from  the  soul  until  it  has  eaten  the 
frmts  of  its  karma.  Thence  springs  the  pure 
tattva  of  wisdom,  the  avddhd  vidyd  tattva,  known 
as  Rudra,  the  source  of  destruction  and  regenera- 
gon,  which  auddhd  vidyd  further  develops  aa 
BrahmA  the  creator  and  V4nn  the  preserver  of  the 
universe. 

From  auddhd  vidyd  arise  through  impure  m&yd 
the  five  tattvaa  of  limited  experiences— those  of 
(1)  kmarn,  ‘time*;  (2)  niyati,  ‘order*  or  ‘neces- 
sity, through  which  karma  acts  on  its  fate  or 
destmy ; thence  (3)  kaXd,  ‘ learning  ’ or  ‘ conti- 
nency,  the  tattva  of  the  faculty  which  enables  man 
to  exp^en^  perceptions ; then  (4)  vidyd,  ‘ know- 
l^ge,  for  the  intellectual  power  of  the  soul ; from 
vxdyd  ^ses  (6)  rj^am,  ‘ desire,*  and  thence  puruaa, 
or  l^ted  mdiyidnal  spirit  or  man,  with  a five-fold 
clothing  or  body,  the  paficha-kaniJiAika  of  IcSlam, 

^ &iva'jMruX'Siddh\yar,  ix.  0.  * /h  L 12. 

ffreaf  Liboratton,*  London, 
‘®®***®  A'ruAna.  Motiroa,  1912 
p.  W*  note.  ‘The  Muladhara  is  the  first  lotus  with  four 
naediUtes  upon  Siva  and  Sakti  (Ood 
imper«>^)  as  manifest  in  their  glory.  It  li^ 
Sushumna  in  the  roinal  cord.* 

1808.  fiwimi,  Baiha  Ytga  pradipika,  Bombay, 

?^^^^Vdydmrb?tavam  pataa  prabhriti  Sad  ittprakhvd. 

’ P’  V'  derivation  from  Sk-d£hya*S 
Western  autboritiea  is  clearly  erroneona.)  ^ ^ 

• Ohatterji,  p.  67. 
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niyoHf  hold,  rdgam^  and  vidyd.  From  the  tattva 
hold  arises  praUcffti^  undeveloped  matter,  with  the 
three  gunas  of  aattva,  rajoa^  tamaSt  * goodness/ 

* passion/  * darkness,*  in  equUibrium.  Thence 
ensue  tattvaa  of  the  buddhi,  ^ intellect,*  of  TTUsno^, 

* mind,*  of  ahamkdram,  ‘ individuality,*  of  chittat 
‘will,*  with  the  tattvas  of  the  five  organs  of  sense, 
of  the  five  organs  of  action,  and  five  subtle  elements 
of  sound,  touch,  form,  taste,  smell,  and  of  ether, 
air,  fire,  water,  and  earth. 

The  Kaahmir  school  of  thought  is  based  on  the  belief  that 

* ooncentration  of  thou^t  can  be  practised  to  abeolute  perfec* 
tion  and  that  when  perfected,  by  its  means  alone,  everything 
can  be  known  and  realised  by  direct  experience.'! 

The  system  teaches  that  through  a knowledge  of 
the  tattvas  the  soul  can  recdize  God,  as  identical 
with  the  individual  soul,  as  pure  unconscious  soul 
of  the  universe 

The  Tamil  Saivas  of  S.  India  base  their  know- 
ledge of  Siva  on  twelve  Sanskrit  siitras  forming  a 
portion  of  the  Vidyd  section  of  the  ^urava 
Agama  which  were  expounded  at  the  beginning  of 
the  13th  cent,  by  the  VeU&la,  Meykanja  Devar, 
‘the  divine  Seer  of  Truth,*  in  his  Siva-j^na- 
hodhctmy  ‘ Instruction  in  the  knowl^ge  of  Truth.* 
The  Saiva  Agamas*  are  each  divide  into  four 
parts  of  Charydy  Kriyd,  Y6ga,  and  Vidyd,  The 
chief  Saiva  Agamas  are  M in  number,  mu  are  held 
to  contain  a direct  revelation  from  Siva  for  all 
classes,  even  Sudras  and  women,  who^  were  com- 
petent to  receive  dikfdt  or  consecration  from  a 
aurtZ,  and  to  follow  the  path  to  salvation.  The 
Saiva  sage  Tiru  Mfllajr,  vAio  has  been  a^ribed  to 
the  9th  cent.  A.D.,  says  in  his  Tiru  Mantiram : 

*Th6  Vedas  and  the  Agamas  are  both  true  and  both  are  the 
word  of  God-  The  first  is  a general  treatise  and  the  latter  a 
special  one.  When  examined  and  where  difference  Is  pei^ved 
between  the  Ved&nU  and  fiiddh&nta  they  wUl  perceive  no 
difference.**  . ^ , j- 

The  distinction  between  the  Vedas  and  Ayamas 
was  not  only  a relinoua  but  also  a racial  distinc- 
tion. Brfthman  Saivas  still  adhere  to  the  Yedic 
ritual,  as  they  hold  that  the  Vedas  and  Veddnta 
were  a specicl  revelation  for  all  Aryan  people. 
All  Sudras,  and  conseouently;  most  of  the 
Dravidians  and  people  wno  resided  outside  the 
Aryan  pale,  were  excluded  from  even  hearing  the 
sacred  sound  of  the  Vedas ^ and  accordingly  they, 
with  all  women  and  those  of  mixed  castes,  were 
excluded  from  Vedic  reli^ous  ceremonies  and  from 
^Ivation.  Br&hmans  who  were  Saiva  worshipped 
Siva  according  to  the  Vedic  ritual ; but,  as  the 
Dravidian  population  of  S.  India  was  in  the 
majority,  the  claim  was  early  raised  that  both 
Vedas  and  AgamcLS^  or  Tantras,  were  of  equal 
authority  in  ritual  and  ceremony.  Srikaptha 
Sivftchftrya,  held  by  Tamil  Saivas  to  have  lived 
before  the  9th  cent.,  wrote  a commentary  based  on 
Agamic  teachings,  in  which  he  held  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Vedas  and  Agamas.* 
He  declared  that  the  Vedas  may  properly  be  called 
Siva  Agamas  as  having  been  reveeded  by,  or  come 
down  (dgama)  from,  Siva. 

• Accor^vly  6iva  Agama  U two-fold,  ona  being  Intended  for 

the  three  higher  caetee,  the  other  being  Intended  for  olL  The 
Vedae  are  intended  for  people  of  the  three  cleeeee,  and  the  other 
for  all.'®  , A . 

It  was  not  until  the  17th  cent,  that  the  Saiva 
teacher  Appaya  Dlkshitar  (1562-1624)  endeavoured 
to  unite  tne  two  streams  of  belief  and  salvation 
which  flowed  from  Aryan  Vedic  and  non-.^an 
Agamic  sources.  Appaya  DiksMtar  was  int^eotu- 
m.uj  swayed — as  all  southern  Saivas  are— by  the 
gpiritual  singularism  of  the  mdyd  doctrines  of 

1 Cf.  OhatterIL  The  Hindu  Rsalism^  AfiahAbtd,  191£,  p.  liSL 

a Of.  Shonmukha  Sundara  M.,  Sakalordgania-trdra-w^ 
pniAom,  1900,  who  publlihed  eeporate  Agamas  with 

• M.  V.  VUvonAtha  Pilloi,  liadrae,  1912,  p. 

40G,  no.  2897.  , ^ - ..v 

4 Na  vayam  Vsda  Sivdgamayor 

® Bhlahya  on  n.  U.  88  ; Siidhdnta  lApika,  U.  267. 


Sankara,  but  he  would  gladly  have  accepted  a 
personal  deity  sucli  as  the  N&r&yana  of  the  school 
of  the  Vai^nava  Achftrya  R&mftnuia.  He  begins 
Yna  Siddhdnta-Wa,  an  exposition  of  the  teachmgs 
of  Sankara,  with  this  statement : 

' Just  as  the  Ganges  springs  from  the  feet  of  Vlfci!  and  gains 
many  a land  and  flounshee,  so  the  wise  words  which  flowed 
from  the  fair  lotus  lips  of  Safikara  have  divided  a thousand- 
fold as  they  reach  teachers  among  whom  arise  differences  as 
to  the  nature  of  God  and  of  the  soul's  bondage,  all  of  whldi 
teachings  are  intended  as  stepping-stones  to  the  trae  knowledge 
that  Brahman  is  One  only,  without  a Second.' ! 

The  S.  Indian  Tamil  school  of  Saivism,  known 
as  the  ‘ pure  * (or  Suddha)  Saiva  Siddhfint^  m its 
ultimate  teaclungs,  has  always  contended  against 
a non -dualism,  or  advaita^  wherein  the  sonl  loses 
its  identity  through  final  absorption  into  an  un- 
conscious soul  of  the  universe — into  SrahrMn^ 

‘ One  only,  without  a second.*  It  has  also  striven 
to  free  itself  from  the  mdyd  teachings  of  Sankara 
and  to  approach  an  ideal  where  the  soul  in  final 
salvation 

'retains  its  individual  consciousness,  remains  for  evermore  in 
separate  exlstenoe,  sharing  the  blessedness  and  wisdom  of  the 
Supreme  but  unmingled  with  his  essence.  In  fact  the  doctrine 
hem  by  Salvos  on  tms  point  is  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
Obrisuon  teachings.'  * 

The  Saiva  Siddh&nta  in  Tamil-land  rests  for  its 
primary  dogmeis  on  the  exposition  by  Meykan^a, 
■m  the  13th  cent.,  of  the  twelve  Sanskrit  etangaa 
from  the  JSaurava  Ayama,  The  Agamas  have 
been  ascribed  to  a period  somewhere  between  the 
6th  and  8th  centuries  of  our  era,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  Tantric  worship  has  been  ascribed  to  a 
period  before  Nagftriuna  (c.  A.D.  200).*  The  Uttara 
Kdraiys  J^ama  refers  to  the  persecution  of  the 
Jains  by  Tiru-Jfi&na  Saipbandhar,  held  te  have 
taken  place  in  the  7th  cent. ; and  o^er  Agamas 
direct  that  the  hymns  of  the  earlier  Saiva  saints, 
Appar  and  Sundara,  should  be  recited  during  the 
temple  services.  The  Agamas  s-re  referred  to 
frequently  in  the  hymns  of  the  Saiva  saint, 
M&nikka  Vftchakar,  who  has  been  assigned  to 
about  the  9tji  century.*  Down  to  the  pre^t  day 
non- Aryan  Saivas  a<lopt  the  Agamic  teachings  and 
ritual,  while  the  Aryan  Saivas  retain  the  Vedic 
ritual,  although  Vaiaik,  or  Sm&rta,  Brp.hraan8  may 
be  found  wor^pping  the  liiiya  in  the  Saiva  temple. 
The  Agamic  ritual  and  teachmgs  were  current  long 
before  the  time  of  Meykanda  in  the  18th  century. 
The  Ghola  sovereign  R&jar&ja  (A.D.  981^1014), 
who  built  the  Byhadlfivara  temple  at  Tanjore,  is 
recorded  to  have  appointed  Br&hman  priests  from 
the  Ary  a,  Madhya,  and  Gauda  countries  to  act  aa 
teachers  and  priests  in  the  temple.  RajSndra 
Chola,  shortly  afterwards,  in  the  first  quarter  of 
the  11th  cent.  Jls  record^  in  Agamanta  works  to 
have  brought  Bi^Uiman  Saiva  teachers  to  the  south 
from  the  Amardaka  Ma^ha  on  the  banks  of  the 
Godavari  with  the  followmg  result : 

* An  impetus  was  given  to  the  spread  of  Saiyaiam  and  a very 

large  number  of  original  works  belonging  to  the  Agamanta  echooJ 
ofSidvalsm  was  written.'®  . , , 

The  early  Saiva  samte  had,  from  the  6th  to  the 
11th  century,  sung  of  their  faith  in  Siva  and  of 
his  grace,  whereby  he  had  revealed  himself  to 
them  as  ideal  love  and  bliss.  These  Saiva  sainto 
were  68  in  number,  and  their  hymns  were  sung  in 
274  Saiva  temples  ® still  held  sacred  as  having  been 
visited  by  these  saints.  The  moat  renowned  of 
the  temples  had  been  built  and  endowed  by  Pallava 
and  Chola  kings  on  the  sites  of  previous  and 
primitive  shrines.  The  Saiva  saints  believed  in 

! Tr.  by  A.  Venia,  In  The  Pandit^  no*.  21,  22,  and  28,  Benareo. 

* G.  U.  Pop«.  Tiravdgagam^  Oxford,  1900,  p.  Ixv ; of.  art. 

DoAvmiAjra  (^uth  India).  ^ ^ „ 

* See  A.  Avalon.  Pritvciples  cS  Tanlra,  London.  19li, 

4 See  L.  D.  Barnett  and  O.  U.  Pope,  Tarnii  Books  in  ^ 
British  Mussum,  London,  1909,  p.  r,  for  many  referenoee  to  the 
date  of  the  loint. 

e SM^^SmmMyo’ liodrM, 
1906,  pp.  1-7. 
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SAEIA  EGA. 


the  revelation  that  thmr  inward  eye  had  gained  of 
the  divine,  and  the  Saiva  sages  who  succeeded 
them  placed  this  mystic  knowledge  of  God  as  the 
foundation  of  all  their  efforts  to  reason  out  their 
beliefs  and  faiths.  The  Saiva  Siddh&nta,  which 
they  formulated,  is  therefore  closer  akin  to  a 
mystic  phase  of  religious  belief  than  it  is  to  a philo- 
sophic school  of  reasoning  from  the  kno\vn  to  the 
unknown.  The  sages  strove  in  their  chief,  fourteen 
Siva  Siddhftnta.  Sutras  to  steer  clear  of  a mysticism 
wherein  the  self  vanishes  with  the  absorption  of 
the  soul  and  all  personality  into  a Brahmvin  as  the 
^conscious  Soul  of  the  universe.  Still  Tamil 
Saivas  style  their  system  as  follows  : 

* M3rstici8m  of  the  highest  quality  as  its  bed-rock  is  formed  of 
the  twenty-eight  divine  Xgaz]^  of  spiritually  supernal  order.'  i 

The  Siddh&nta  teaches  that  the  soul  is  eternal, 
formless,  all-pervasive  {vibhu),  and  that  its  all- 
pervading  nature  {vydpaka)  leads  it  to  become  one 
with  what  it  dwells  m for  the  time  being,  with  the 
material  or  the  divine.  The  original  sin,  th^epdva- 
milZam,  of  the  soul  is  an  eternal  ignorance  wliich 
reduces  the  soul  to  the  condition  of  driava  (from 
anu,  * atom  ’),  so  that  it  cannot  attain  to  its  true 
all-pervading  nature  freed  from  the  material  body. 
The  soul,  by  assimilating  itself  to  the  material, 
which  is  without  intelligence  and  unknowing,  the 
product  of  elemental  matter  {m&yd)^  has  desires 
and  delusions  which  draw  it  into  actions  {karma), 
good  and  evil.  Through  its  dnava  it  tends  to 
drawn  away  from  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  Its  true 
intuitions  tend  to  urge  it  to  free  itself  from  its 
niaterial  surroundings  and  to  seek  rest  and  support 
in  the  absolute  true  and  real,  the  ideal  love  and 
bliss — the  ideal  which  has  set  Siva  as  supreme  cod 
of  TamU-land.  ^ 

The  soul  can  know  nothing  of  itself.  It  is  not 
pure  knowledge  {chit),  like  the  Lord  ; for  the  soul 
and  its  surroundings  of  karma,  mdyd,  and  dnava 
are  unintelligent.  How  then,  it  is  asked,  can  the 
soul  gain  knowledge  of  the  divine  ? The  answer  is 
that  knowledge  can  be  gained  only  through  the  free 
grace  of  the  Lord,  and  the  soul  becomes  ‘intelligent 
or  unintelligent  according  as  divine  irradiation  is 
given  or  ^vithheld.**  The  au^oritative  iiva- 
jildna-Siddhivar  of  Anmandi  Siva  Ach&rya,  a 
pupil  of  Meykanda,  says  of  Siva : 

'If you  cont^pliLta  sls  beyond  contemplation,  even  this 

gives  no  benefit  me  It  ia  a mere  fiction.  If  you  contemplate  Him 
ae  yourself,  this  also  is  a fiction.  The  only  way  to  know  Him  is 
by  understandings  Him  through  his  Ami,  or  Qraoe.** 

The  same  idea  of  j&ual  salvation  flowing  from  the 
grace  of  Siva  was  set  forth  by  tJm&pati,  a Saiva 
sa^  of  the  14th  cent.,  in  hia  Tiru-Ai^-payan 
(‘  Fruit  of  Divine  Grace  *)  in  the  words  : 

* Where  the  search  ends  there  is  the  abode  of  the  Lord.' 

Lttbbatuiis.— See  the  authorities  given  in  the  course  of  the 
art.,  an^d  especially  artt.  BaiHuunsM,  Hinduism,  and  Dravi. 
DIANS  (South  India),  FraZKR. 

thXA  ERA.— The  ^aka  era  is  one  of  many 
reckonings  which  are  or  have  been  in  use  in 
India,  and  has  the  special  interest  of  being  the 
moat  important  of  them.  It  is  treated  as  running 
from  either  of  two  points  in  March,  a.d.  78 — as  a 
solar  reckoning,  from  the  Hindu  vernal  equinox 
and,  as  a luni-solor  reckoning,  from  the  first  day 
of  the  bright  fortnight  of  the  Hindu  month 
Chaitra. 

In  N.  India,  i.e.  in  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  rivers  Narbadft  and  MahAnadl,  the 
chief  Tokening  is  the  Vikrama  or  Samvat  era 
Imown^  an  early  stage  as  the  time  or  reckoning 
of  the  Mftlava  r^ple,  the  starting-point  of  which, 
as  fixed  m mediaeval  times,  is,  from  one  point  of 
view,  the  earlier  one,  the  first  day  of  the  bright 

1 Siddhitnta  IHpika,  x.  476. 

“■  HlUi. 

vL  7.  ^ * 


fortnight  at  Kflrttika,  in  September,  58  B.C.,  and, 
from  another  TOint  of  view,  the  same  day  of 
Chaitra  in  Marcli  of  the  same  year.  The  Sakn  era 
is  the  chief  reckoning  of  S.  India,  though,  in  fact, 
it  had  its  otigin  in  western  parts  of  N.  India; 
it  prevails,  Iiowever,  to  a certain  extent  in  N. 
Inaia  too,  and  in  Kaslimir,  Ndpul,  and  Assam. 
Like  the  Vikrama  era,  it  is  in  use  fur  historical, 
calendrical,  and  all  general  puriuxses.  But  it  i.H 
also  an  astronomers’  reckoning,  which  the  Vikrama 
era  never  has  been. 

The  first  Indian  astronomical  reckoning  was  the 
Kaliyuga  era ; this  was  devised  by  the  Hindu 
astronomers  about  a.d.  400,  and  was  laid  out  so  as 
to  start  from  an  ussumod  general  conjunction  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  the  planets,  at  the  conventional 
Hindu  vernal  equinox  in  February  310ii  n.c. 
The  Kaliyuga  era  has  always  been  more  or  less  in 
use  for  astronomy  from  the  time  of  its  invention, 
and  to  a small  extent  for  other  purposes  also.  But 
about  A.D.  5(X)  the  Saka  era  was  taken  up  by  the 
Hindu  astronomers  as  a second  reckoning,  for 
laying  down  more  recent  epochs  for  some  of  their 
caxcurative  purposes,  and  was  fitted  by  them  to 
the  exact  solar  and  luni-solar  starting-points 
mentioned  above ; they  used  it  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  soon  very  largely  superseded  the  Kaliyuga 
reckoning ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  owing  to  its  adoption 
by  them,  and  to  their  use  of  it  for  calcmlrical  as 
well  os  calculative  purposes,  that  it  gradually 
acquired  its  wide  prevalence,  extending  not  only 
throughout  India  but  also  across  the  sea  to 
Cambodia,  Java,  and  Ceylon. 

The  Kaliyuga  era  is  a purely  artificial  reckoning, 
invented  by  the  ^trouomers.  Not  so,  however, 
the  Vikrama  and  Saka  eras.  These  have  actually 
existed  from  68  B.c.  and  A.D.  78  respectively,  and 
had  their  origins  in  historical  events  which 
happened  in  those  years,  tlie  Saka  era  owing  its 
birth  to  an  irruption  of  foreigners,  who  invaded 
India  from  the  west,  established  themselves  and 
acquired  dominion  in  India,  and  founded  tliiN 
reckoning  there,  and  who,  wliethcr  they  were  or 
were  not  ^tually  Sakas,  i.t.  Scythians,  were 
recalled  as  Sakas  in  later  times. 

In  its  earliest  stages  the  reckoning  of  A.D.  78, 
like  other  Indian  eras,  ran  on  for  a long  time 
without  a name,  its  years  being  simply  quoted  by 
their  numbers  as  ‘ the  year  80*and-so,^and  in  this 
way  it  is  found  used  in  inscriptions  and  on  coins 
from  soon  after  its  foundation  down  to  nearly 
^D.  4(X).  The  earliest  inscriptional  instance  of 
the  coimexion  of  the  name  of  the  Sakas  with  the 
reckoning  is  found  in  a record  of  A.D.  578,  after 
which  time  it  was  habitual ; the  connexion,  how- 
ever, is  carried  back  to  a D.  505  by  an  astronomical 
date.  The  era  also  became  known  as  the  era  of 
S&liv&hana ; but  this  name  for  it  was  of  late 
invention,  the  ^rliest  known  certain  instance  of 
the  use  of  it  being  found  in  an  inscription  of  A.  D. 

to  the  baka  era  in  imitation 
u association  of  the  name  of  Vikrama  with 
the  northern  era,  which  dates  from  some  time  in 
the  9th  or  10th  century  A.D.  The  popular  belief, 
shovra,  s.g,,  in  the  introductory  passages  of  some 
of  the  Panch&hgs,  or  Hindu  almanacs,  is  that  the 
Vikrama^  era  was  founded  by  a King  Vikrama 
58  B.c.  at  Ujjain  m M&lwtl,  and  tliat 
the  Saka  era  was  founded  by  a King  Sfilivahana 
reining  A.D.  78  at  Pratishthfijia,  which  is  the 
modem  Faiths,  on  the  GSd&vari,  in  the  Nizam’s 
terntery ; this,  however,  is  fiction,  without  any 
real  ba.sis.  ^ 

Litdiatur*.— For  more  details  about  the  6aka,  VUcrama.  and 
Kmivuga  eru,  with  an  account  of  the  other  reckoninn  and  the 
Hindu  calM^r,  see  the  present  writer’s  art.  *Hin<ff  Chrono- 

^ Sewlil  (id  S B 

DIkahit,  The  Indvatx  CaUndar,  London,  1806. 

J.  F.  Fleet. 
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SAKHIBHAVAS.— The  SakhIbh&Tas  are  a 
branch  of  the  K&dh&vallabhis  small  in 

number  and  of  little  im^rtance.  They  carry  to 
extremes  the  worship  of  K&dh&,  Krana’s  mistress, 
whom  they  look  upon  as  his  SaMx,  or  energio 
power.  The  men  assume  the  character  of  B&dh&’s 
sakhls,  or  girl  friends,  and,  to  enforce  the  idea  of 
the  change  of  sex,  assume  female  garb,  with  all 
women’s  manners  and  customs,  even  pretending 
to  be  subject  to  the  catamenia.  Their  aim  is  to 
be  accepted  as  genuine  sakhis  in  a future  life,  and 
thus  to  enjoy  a share  of  El^n^na’s  favours.  They 
are  of  ill  repute,  and  do  not  show  themselves 
much  in  public.  According  to  Wilson,  they  are  to 
be  found  in  Jaipur  and  Benares  and  also  in  Bengal. 
Some  of  them  also  are  wandering  mendicants. 
They  appear  to  have  been  numerous  in  the  17th 
century. 

Litbratcrb. — H.  H.  Wilson,  SlutehcfthB  RAigiom  Suit  qf 
(As  Hxndut,  London,  1801,  p.  177  ; A.  Barth,  The  Religicme  of 
India,  Enff.  tr.,  do.  1882,  p.  236;  M.  A.  Sherring,  Hindu 
Tribes  and  Caetee  in  Benartt,  Oalcntta,  Bombay,  and  London, 
1872-^L  1.  264  ; R.  G.  BhaocUu*kar,  * Vaisoavism,  dolvism,  and 
Minor  Religious  Systems,*  01 AP  in.  vi.  J1918]  86. 

G.  A.  Grierson. 

SAKHi  SARWAR.— SakhiSaTwai,OTNi^h&, 
is  a famous  Muhammadan  shrine  in  the  Derft 
Ghazl  Kh&n  District  of  the  Paniab  (lat.  29*  69'  N.  ; 
long.  70**  18'  £.),  situated  on  the  high  bank  of  a 
hill  stream  in  the  D&man-i-Koh,  or  flanks  of  the 
Sulaim&n  range,  in  arid  jungle  scenery. 

The  place  takes  its  name  from  the  saint  Sakhl 
Sarwar,  or  * generous  leader,’  also  known  as  Lakh* 
dftta,  ‘giver  of  lakhs,’  LSlanw&l&,  ‘he  of  the 
rubies,’  or  Kohiftnw&lft,  ‘he  of  the  hills.*  He  is 
^nerally  known  by  the  title  of  Sultftn,  ‘lord.’ 
His  real  name  was  Bayyid  Abmad,  but  his  exact 
date  is  unknown,  tradition  var^ng  from  the  12th 
to  the  16th  cent.  A.D.  His  life  is  a mass  of  legends, 
describing  the  miracles  which  he  worked.  Within 
the  enclosure  of  his  shrine  are  to  be  seen  the  tomb 
of  the  saint,  of  his  lady  known  as  Blbl  B&e,  and 
that  of  a^tnn,  or  demon,  whom  he  overcame.  The 
place  is  visited  by  sick  people,  who,  as  a proof  of 
their  recovery,  hang  small  ornamented  pillows  on 
the  walls,  or,  when  cured  of  onhthalmia,  ofier,  in 
performance  of  a vow,  eyes  maae  of  gold  or  silver.^ 
Other  persons  vow  to  shave  the  hair  of  an  expected 
child  at  the  shrine  and  to  present  its  weight  in 

gold  or  silver.  Some  childless  people  vow  their 
rst  child  to  the  saint,  and  on  its  bi^h  take  it  to 
the  shrine  with  a cord  round  its  neck.  Sacred 
pigeons,  fed  from  the  proceeds  of  an  endowment, 
are  attached  to  the  shrine.  The  marks  of  the 
finger  of  'All,  son-in-law  of  the  Prophet,  and  the 
print  of  his  foot  are  shown  to  visitors.  Diseases, 
like  hysteri^  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  result 
of  spirit  action  are  said  to  m cured  here.  Huge 
cakes  are  offered  at  the  tomb,  on  receipt  of  which 
the  priests  read  the  benediction  {darUd),  return  a 
portion  of  the  offering,  and  keep  the  remainder 
lor  themselves.*  Many  shrines  of  the  saint  are 
found  in  other  pai^  of  the  Province.  A favourite 
method  of  sacrificing  to  him  is  to  place  dough  on  a 
piece  of  ground  on  which  a large  fire  has  been 

musly  lighted,  and  to  distribute  it  when  it  is 
. He  \B  also  worshipped  by  the  rite  of  sleep- 
ing on  the  ground  instead  of  on  a bed — a primitive 
ascetic  rite.*  The  followers  of  the  saint  are  known 
as  SultfinI,  and  have  special  priests  called  Barhal, 
or  Bharal.*  Rose*  traces  a connexion  between 
them  and  the  Yogis  (g.t;.).  The  cult,  again,  is 
^ Of.  th«  offeringB  at  tha  ahrine  of  JEaculapiua  (J.  Q.  Fraser, 
PauMoniae,  London.  1898.  liL  248  fl.;  J.  E.  Harriaon,  ProZego* 
mena  to  the  Study  v Greek  Religion^  Oambridga,  1008,  p.  846). 

9 M.  A.  Macaulufe.  The  Sikh  Religion,  ill.  410. 

* Ot  the  Selloi  (Homer,  JL  xn,  234  f.) ; Ceneue  of  India, 
1901,  toL  xtU. j>t.  i.  p.  118 ti  PL  y±c.  [1008]  68. 

i D.  O.  J.  Ibbetaon,  Punjab  Ethnography,  Oalcntta,  1888, 
p.  227. 

B Cenetut  qf  India,  1901,  toL  pt.  L p.  188. 


associated  with  that  of  the  earth-god,  Bhairoh, 
and  Bh&I  Pherfl,  the  numen  of  the  whirlwinds 
common  in  the  Panj&b.  There  is  also  a tradition 
of  a criminal  leaping  over  a rock  near  the  shrine, 
which  may  be  associated  with  a fertility  cult.* 

Roae  further  etates  that  at  pHgrlmaires  ‘blanketB  of  blaok, 
the  oolour  of  8iva,  are  worn.  In  the  east  of  the  Punjib,  at 
least,  the  cult  of  Sakhi  Sarwar  is  peculiarly  favoured  by  women, 
which  is  consistent  with  ita  connection  with  Bhainva,  the 
earth  being  the  emblem  ot  fertility,  and  this  again  is  in  accord 
with  the  somewhat  Paphlan  rites  observed  at  the  shrine  Itself. 
Further,  the  theory  that  the  worship  is  really  one  of  the  earth- 
god  would  account  for  its  being  essentially  the  cult  of  the  J&t 
peasantry.** 

It  therefore  seems  probable  that  the  place  may  have 
been  for  ages  the  seat  of  the  cult  of  the  earth-god 
and  of  the  powers  of  fertility  and  that  this  was 
taken  over  b^  Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  and  finally 
connected  with  a modem  Miihammadan  saint — an 
interesting  example  of  that  fusion  of  cults  which 
is  at  the  basis  of  so  much  in  modem  Hinduism. 

LrrBRATuna. — Ceneue  India,  1891,  voL  xix.,  Punjab,  pt. 
L p.  182  ff.,  Calcutta,  1892,  1901,  vol.  xviL,  i*urvfa6,  pt.  L p.  188, 
do.  1002 ; M.  A.  Macanlme,  The  ^kh  Religion,  OxfordT,  1009, 
iu.  7,  419,  iv.  147  n.,  889 ; W.  Crooke,  L 208  fl. ; A.  O’Brien, 

*Tbe  Mohammedan  Saints  of  the  W.  Punjab,' xlJ.  C1911] 
619  L ; IGI  xxi.  800 ; E.  D.  Maclagan,  Ceneue  Report,  Panjab, 
1891,  pt.  L,  Calcutta,  1892,  p.  134 fl.  (Census^  India  Reporte, 

voL  XIX.).  w.  Crooke. 

SAKTAS. — See  Hinduism,  vol.  vi.  p.  706  f. 

SAKYAMUNI.— See  Buddha,  Bodhisattva, 
Adibuddha. 

SALISH. — ^The  Salish  peoples  lived  in  the 
four  adjacent  States  of  Washington,  Idaho, 
Montana,  and  Oregon.  A marked  distinction 
existed  between  the  coast  Salish  west  of  the  Cascade 
range  and  the  Salish  of  the  interior.  The  social 
organization  of  both  was  very  loose,  the  various 
tribes  having  little  unitv  in  spite  of  the  existence 
of  a head  or  premier  cnief  for  each.  The  coast 
Salish  possessed  three  castes,  but  clans  and  gentes 
were  replaced  by  village  communities  in  which 
descent  was  usually  patrilineal,  although  a man 
might  also  become  a chief  among  his  mother’s 
people.  In  the  interior,  however,  personal  ability 
counted  for  more  than  descent  in  determining 
leadership,  whether  in  war,  in  peace,  or  in  religious 
ceremonials.  The  interior  tribes  also  depended 
far  more  on  the  chase  than  did  those  of  the  coast, 
who  were  principally  fish- eaters. 

I.  Coast  Salish. — i.  Supernatural  beings — 
Among  most  of  the  coast  Salish  * the  Great  Trans- 
former,’ called  usually  by  some  variant  of  the 
word  Kills,  was  the  nighest  object  of  worship, 
though  the  Nanaimo,  while  recomizing  him,  paia 
higher  regard  to  the  sun.  Kfils  was  similar  in 
character  to  Raven*  and  Mink  of  the  northern 
tribes,  but,  since  he  was  also  the  highest  dei^,  he 
was  not  such  an  utter  charlatan.  C.  Hill-Tout* 
mentions  a ‘sky  chief,’  addressed  by  the  Halko- 
melem  tribe  as  ‘parent,’  ‘father,’  or  ‘creator.’ 
bnt  does  not  state  whether  he  was  identical  witn 
K&ls. 

A multitude  of  lesser  potencies  furnished  indi* 
vidual  helpers,  or  stdia,  with  which  each  person 
was  provided  among  the  more  southerly  tribes. 
Nearer  the  Kwakiutl,  however,  they  were  obtained 
only  by  prominent  men  snoh  as  shamans,  warriors, 
hunters,  and  chiefs.  A^nong  most  of  the  lower 
Fraser  tribes  the  chief  was  also  a tribal  high- 
priest,  without  whom  no  relimous  ceremony  or 
observance  could  be  performed;  in  other  words, 
he  was  the  leader  in  national  religious  observances. 

a.  Shamanism.  — The  shamans  were  of  three 

1 Cf.  GE9,  pt.  vL,  The  Scapegoat,  London,  1918,  p.  196 1 

* Ceneue  of  India,  1901.  vol.  xviL  pt.  i.  p.  188. 

* B«e  art.  Haida,  voL  yL  p.  473. 

4 Report  of  the  Britieh  Aeeoeiation  for  the  Adoaneement  qj 
Seienoe.  190^  p.  410. 
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kinds : (1)  the  shamans  proper,  called  skelam  (*  to 
heal,*  ‘ to  make  well  *)  by  some  of  the  Fraser 
trlb^,  cured  internal  diseases  produced  by  witch- 
craft, the  absence  of  the  soul,  ete.,  and  employed 
the  usual  methods ; (2)  the  olin,  or  soothsay ei^ 
besides  interpreting  areams,  visions,  omens,  and 
portents,  healed  external  injuries  and  took  care  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead ; he  alone  might  prepare  _a 
body  for  burial  and  protect  a person  trom^  the  evil 
influence  of  ghosts,  of  which  all  the  Salish  were 
extremely  afraid ; (8)  the  seuwelt  or  wizards,  who 
might  be  men  or  women,  instead  of  being  uni- 
versally abhorred  as  among  most  tribes,  were 
recognized  as  a regular  class.  They  were  employed 
to  injure  people,  and  they  did  this  by  washing 
their  hands  in  water  at  sun-down  and  repeating 
the  victim’s  name,  or  by  repeating  formul®  over 
some  of  his  belon^gs.  They  were  also  engaged 
by  the  relatives  of  a deceased  person  to  hold  con- 
verse with  the  ghost  and  adjure  it  never  to  come 
back  to  trouble  the  living.  After  a perron  had 
died,  they  were  employed  to  drive  away  sickness. 
Corresponding  to  this  class  among  the  Songish 
were  the  sioiM  women,  who  were  acquainted  with 
herbs  and  performed  the  functions  of  midwives. 

3.  The  dead. — The  stories  told  of  the  world  of 
the  dead  were  obtsuned  from  the  flrst  class  of 
shamans  and  differed  little  from  those  found  else- 
where. The  salmon-feast,  celebrated  by  aU  these 
tribes  when  the  great  salmon-run  began,  was  the 
only  one  of  importamce  outside  of  the  winter  pot- 
latches,  and  partook  somewhat  of  a religious 
character. 

II.  Bsllacoola. — The  Bellacoola,  an  isolated 
SaUsh  group  on  Bentinck  arm  and  Dean  inlet, 
were  unlike  all  the  others  in  having  evolved  a 
mythology  of  considerable  system  and  originality.' 
They  postulated  five  different  worlds,  two  of  which 
were  ^ove  and  two  below  the  plane  of  this  earth. 
In  the  Mghest  realm,  called  Atsaaktl,  resided  an 
old  woman  called  Kamaits,  Tsi  sisnaahitl  (*our 
woman*),  or  Eku  yakim  totlsitl  (*  afraid  of  nothing  *). 
This  world  was  believed  to  be  a treeless  plain  over 
which  a wind  continually  blew  towards  Kamsdts’s 
house,  situated  in  the  far  east ; but  near  the  house 
it  was  calm.  In  front  stood  a post  in  the  shape  of 
a monster  whose  mouth  formed  the  door,  and  near  it 
was  gravel  of  three  colours,  blue,  black,  and  white. 
Behind  the  house  waa  a salt-water  ]^nd  in  which 
Kemialts  bathed.  In  the  same  pond  uved  a snake, 
or  fis^  prominent  in  Bellacoola  mythology,  called 
the  sinxUl. 

In  the  centre  of  the  lower  heaven,  Sonh,  stood 
the  House  of  Myths  (Nusmeta),  also  known  as 
‘ the-house-where  • man  - was  - created,*  * the-house- 
from-which-people-came-down,*  or  * the-house-to- 
which-people-go.*  This  was  ruled  by  Senh,  the 
sun,  also  call^  * our  father,*  or  * sacrro  one.*  He 
was  the  only  deity  to  whom  the  Bellacoola  prayed, 
for  they  aid  not  pray  to  Kamaits.  Indeed, 
Elamaits  does  not  appear  prominently  in  the 
religious  thought  of  the  nation  except  for  the  war 
which  she  waged  in  primitive  times  with  the 
mountains  and  her  final  victory  over  them.  A 
second  deity,  who  lived  in  the  back  part  of  the 
House  of  M;^hs,  and  who  was  of  almost  equal 
importance  with  Senh,  was  Atlkuntam.  The  two 
together  might  be  called  the  rulers  of  mankind. 
Near  the  fire  was  an  old  man  called  Snutlkulhals, 
who  formerly  ruled  over  the  house,  but  had  given 
up  his  place  m favour  of  those  two  deities.  Besides 
those  three  there  were  a number  of  inferior  beings, 
many  of  whom  had  to  do  solely  with  the  ku^ut 
ceremony.  Of  the  others,  one  gave  a child  its 
individual  features ; another,  a female  deity, 

^ The  Bellscools  Intormetion  is  all  taken  trom  Boas,  ' The 
^Wthology  ol  the  Bella  Ooola  Indians,'  tn  Jfemoirt  of  the  Jeeun 
North  Pacific  Expedition^  vol.  i.  pt.  U.  [1808]. 


rocked  infants  and  the  young  of  animnlK  before 

sending  them  down  into  the  world ; a third  was 
‘the  mother  of  flowers*;  and  there  were  two 
beings  whose  function  it  was  to  determine  when  a 
person  was  to  die.  Still  others  acted  messengers 
for  the  superior  deities.  Raven  was  said  by  some 
to  have  his  abode  in  this  house,  and  to  him  was 
attributed  the  invention  of  the  salmoii-weir  and  of 
the  ceremonial  whistles  and  the  institution  of  the 
ceremonies  themselves.  The  beings  concerned 
particularly  with  the  kushU  were  nine  brothers 
and  a sister.  There  were  special  deities  to  initiate 
shamans  and  one  whose  office  was  to  protect 
mountain-goat  hunters.  We  also  find  a belief  in 
the  thunder-bird.  In  a room  in  the  back  part  of 
the  House  of  Myths  resided  several  deities  who 
initiated  the  cannibal  dancer  and  other  novices. 
Along  the  course  pursued  by  the  sun,  which  is 
represented  as  a celestial  bridge,  were  stationed 
several  additional  beings,  and  twenty- four  >vere 
guardians  of  the  sky,  which  they  fed  with  fire- 
wood continually,  where  the  sun  set  was  a i>08t 
supporting  the  sky  and  preventing  the  sun  from 
falling  into  the  lower  ^vorld.  Our  world  was 
supposed  to  be  an  island  in  the  ocean,  held  up  by 
a giant  who  sat  in  the  far  cast  with  legs  apart. 
The  earth  was  fastened  by  two  roiics  to  a long 
stone  bar  held  in  his  hands,  and,  when  he  got  tired 
and  moved  his  hands,  there  was  an  earthquake. 
If  he  moved  the  earth  westward,  people  had 
epidemics ; if  eastward,  sickness  disappeared.  In 
the  sea  dwelt  a being  who  swallowed  and  gave  forth 
the  water  of  the  ocean  twice  every  day.  Salmon 
were  supposed  to  come  from  a land  in  the  far 
west.  The  world  nearest  beneath  us  was  described 
as  the  country  of  the  ghosts  and  lay  along  the 
sandy  banks  of  the  river.  Winter  in  their  country 
was  our  summer,  and  their  summer  wi®  our 
winter;  their  night  was  our  day,  and  their  day 
our  night.  There  was  a dancing-hou.se  in  that 
country,  where  the  kusiut  was  performed,  and  the 
ghosts  entered  it  through  the  smoke-hole  by 
means  of  a rope-ladder.  They  were  not  adlowed 
to  return  directly  to  our  earth  by  this  ladder  to  be 
reborn,  but  might  ascend  another  to  the  lower 
heaven  and  be  sent  down  from  there  by  the  deities. 
Those  who  enjoyed  staying  in  the  ghost  country 
descended  to  the  lowest  world  of  all,  whence  there 
was  no  return.  From  the  world  above  were  sent 
down  the  ancestors  of  each  of  the  Bellacoola 
village  communities. 

HI.  Tbohpsoe  River  Tii/Bjss.— Thanks  to  the 
researches  of  Boas,  Teit,  and  Hill-Tout,  our  know- 
ledge of  the  reli^on  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  or 
Thompson  River  Indians,  is  much  more  ample 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  interior  Salish 
tribes,  but  the  rites  and  beliefs  of  all  were  nearly 
the  same. 

z.  Cosmological  beliefs.  — According  to  Teit, 
the  Thompson  River  Indians  believed  the  world  to 
be  square  with  its  comers  directed  towards  tlie 
cardinal  points,  and  Lytton,  where  Coyote’s  son 
reached  the  earth,  was  its  centre.  Round  the 
edges  were  lakes,  over  which  clouds  and  mists 
hovered.  The  earth  rose  towards  the  north,  and 
that  was  why  it  was  colder  there.  Cold  winds 
were  caused  every  time  people  far  in  the  north 
left  their  houses,  and  worm  winds  by  people  far  in 
the  south.  Formerly  the  northern  and  southern 
people  waged  war  with  each  other,  exposing  the 
earth  to  alternate  periods  of  extreme  heat  and 
extreme  cold,  but  their  wars  were  ended  by  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief  of  the  south 
to  the  son  of  the  chief  of  the  north.  Thunder  was 
caused  by  a huge  bird  like  a grouse.  It  shot 
arrows  by  using  its  wings  as  a bow,  and  their 
relround  in  the  air  produced  the  noise.  Fog  or 
mist  was  described  as  the  steam  of  the  earth  rising 
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when  it  was  heated,  or  was  said  to  be  caused  by 
Coyote  turning  over.  Lakes  and  ponds  originated 
at  the  time  of  a deluge,  which  also  swept  the 
fish  into  them.  Fire  and  water  were  in  the 
possession  of  certain  animals,  from  which  they 
were  liberated.  By  the  Upper  Thompsons  rain 
and  snow  were  said  to  be  maae  by  the  ‘ Old  Man  * 
scratching  his  back  or  urinating,  but  the  Lower 
Thompsons  ascribed  their  production  to  a female 
deity.  The  sun  and  moon  were  formerly  men, 
and  the  reason  why  the  latter  is  less  bright  is  that 
his  sister  Hare  or  Frog  sits  continually  on  his  face. 
Haloes  about  the  sun  and  moon  were  their  respec* 
tive  * houses.*  Stars  were  described  as  transformed 
people  or  as  roots  growing  in  the  iy»per  world, 
though  special  tales  were  told  of  the  Pleiades  and 
the  stars  of  the  Great  Dipper.  The  Milky  Way 
was  called  ‘ the  trail  of  the  stars,*  * what  has  been 
emptied  on  the  trail  of  the  stars,*  or  * the  tracks  of 
the  dead.*  The  rainbow  was  formerly  a friend  of 
the  thunder,  which  was  in  the  habit  of  painting 
its  face  frequently  with  bright  colours. 

2.  Supernatural  beings.  — All  sorts  of  * land 
mysteries  * and  ‘ water  mysteries  * were  prayed  to. 
Those  that  might  in  any  way  be  considered  tribsd 
deities  were  the  sun,  tne  dawn,  the  rain,  tops  of 
mountains,  certain  lakes,  the  spirit  of  sweat- 
bathing,  and  perhaps  also  the  Old  Man,  who  was 
said  to  live  on  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  and  in 
former  days  sent  the  Old  Coyote,  the  principal 
Ntlakyapamuk  transformer,  to  set  the  world  in 
order.  There  were  also  three  brothers,  called 
Koaktlka,  and  another  individual,  who  acted  as 
transformers.  The  three  brothers  were  finsdly 
changed  into  stone,  while  Old  Coyote  retreated  to 
his  house  of  ice.  After  that  the  Old  Man  himself 
travelled  throughout  the  world.  He  thus  appears 
to  have  occupied  an  elevated  position  in  native 
mythology,  but  little  attention  was  actually  paid 
to  him  in  daily  life.  The  leading  objects  of  regard 
were  the  sun  and  the  dawn,  the  latter  being  fre- 
quently invoked  by  boys  and  girls  during  their 
puberty  ceremonials.  The  spirit  of  sweat-bathing 
naturally  deriv^  his  importance  from  the  promi- 
nent place  which  sweat-bathing  occupied  in  the 
acqmrement  of  guardian-spirits.  Each  person, 
m£de  or  female,  whether  a shaman  or  not,  possessed 
a guardian-spirit  which  differed  somewhat  for 
a shaman,  warrior,  hunter,  fisherman,  gambler, 
runner,  etc.,  but  all  were  otherwise  much  alike 
and  resembled  the  personal  manitw  found  else- 
where in  N.  America.  A veiy  few  shamans 
inherited  guardian-spirits  which  had  been  especi- 
ally powerful,  but  most  were  acquired  by  a longer 
or  snorter  course  of  sweat- bathing,  fastmg,  absti- 
nence from  women,  and  isolation  in  the  mountains. 
Dwarfs  and  gi^ts  were  believed  in  by  the  Upper 
Thompson  Indians,  the  latter  being  supposed  to 
inhabit  the  Okinagan  country,  ana  there  was  a 
race  of  pale,  ghost-like  pecmle  who  sometimes 
pursued  lonely  travellers.  They  were  different 
nom  ghosts  only  in  one  particular — they  could  not 
be  deterred  from  pursuit  by  turning  out  of  the 
trail. 

3,  The  dead. — The  land  of  souls  was  thought  to 
be  beneath,  towards  sunset,  and  was  approached 
over  a dimly-lit  trail,  which  finally  descended  a 
gentle  slope  and  came  to  a stream  spanned  by  a 
single  log.  Just  before  this  another  trail  joinea  it, 
us€»d  by  shamans  as  a short  cut  when  pursuing  a 
soul  that  had  been  carried  off.  At  eitner  end  of 
the  log  bridge  was  a guardian,  who  sent  back  souls 
whose  time  nad  not  yet  come.  Amother  stood  at 
the  entrance  of  the  land  of  souls.  From  the 
bridge  the  trail  rose  gradually,  and  it  began  to 
grow  light  again.  At  the  top  of  the  ascent  was  an 
immense  pile  of  clothing,  where  the  souls  left 
everything  that  they  hem  worn  in  this  world. 
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Further  on  the  trail  ended  at  the  door  of  a great 
lodge,  made  of  hard  white  material  similar  to 
limestone.  This  door  was  narrow,  but  at  the 
opposite  or  western  end  was  a wider  one  opening 
into  the  soul  country.  In  the  lodge  there  was 
always  some  one  to  welcome  the  new-comer,  and 
gene^ly  his  departed  friends  gathered  there 
to  receive  him  '^en  they  learned  that  he  was 
coming.  The  land  of  the  souls  was  a most 
delightful  country,  full  of  berries  and  flowers ; the 
air  was  pleasant  and  sdll ; and  it  was  always  light 
and  warm.  Some  said  that  the  souls  went  naked 
without  appearing  to  notice  it,  but  others  supposed 
that  they  wore  clothes  such  as  they  had  on 
earth.  There  is  another  story  describing  the 
journey  to  the  land  of  souls  which  makes  it  lead 
to  a lake  on  which  one  must  paddle  for  days  in  a 
dim  atmosphere.  A notion  existed  that  animals 
also  have  worlds  situated  under  ground;  when 
many  went  back  there,  they  became  scarce  on  our 
earth. 

Each  soul  had  a shadow  or  ghost,  which  re- 
mained behind  after  death,  visiting  for  four  days 
the  persons  and  places  formerly  frequented  by  the 
dead  man,  after  which  it  generally  haunted  the 
place  where  the  body  was  ouried.  These  ghosts 
plotted  to  take  away  souls  from  living  persons, 
and  were  consequently  much  feared.  Suicides  did 
not  go  to  the  abode  of  souls,  but  became  'lost,*  or 
ceased  to  exist.  The  souls  of  those  who  were 
drowned  perished  entirely,  or  continued  to  dwell 
in  the  water,  or  followed  the  waters  to  a land 
beyond  them  which  shamans  could  not  reach. 
Some  said  that  the  souls  of  those  who  had  led 
good  lives  reached  the  spirit  country  much  more 
quickly,  but  in  general  moral  character  seems  to 
nave  afl'ected  their  future  very  slightly.  The  soul 
of  a dead  child  might  return  in  one  of  the  same 
sex  bom  soon  afterwards,  but  otherwise  rebirth 
was  not  believed  in.  It  was  thought  that  the 
souls  would  continue  in  the  country  of  the  dead 
until  the  Old  Man  and  Coyote  came  again.  These 
would  be  preceded  by  messengers  and  would  bring 
the  souls  with  them.  Christians  were  believed  to 
go  to  the  land  of  souls  over  a different  trail  from 
that  used  by  others. 

4.  Shamanism  and  witchcraft. — The  doings  of 
shamans  and  wizards,  although  interesting,  present 
few  features  not  found  in  other  parts  of  the 
continent.  It  was  believed  that  they  could  harm 
a person  wearing  an  sirticle  of  clothing  of  Indian 
make  more  easify  than  one  who  was  dressed  like 
a white  man.  Shamans  were  greatly  feared  on 
account  of  their  power  of  bewitching;  but,  if  it 
was  thought  Uiat  they  had  injured  or  caused  the 
death  of  any  one,  they  were  sometimea  killed, 
though  ordinarily  failure  to  cure  simply  made  it 
necessary  to  return  the  fee.  OccasioncJly  they 
were  called  in  to  treat  horses  or  dogs  if  these  were 
highly  valued. 

5.  prophets. — As  elsewhere  in  America,  prophets 
made  their  appearanpe  every  now  and  then,  gener- 
ally claiming  some  message  from  the  spirit- world, 
and  they  drew  large  followings  for  a time,  the 
Indians  gathering  from  all  quarters  to  see  and  hear 
them.  They  foretold  such  affairs  of  general 
interest  as  epidemics  and  the  coming  of  the 
Whites  with  the  conse^ent  changes  in  customs 
and  manners.  See  art.  I^ROPHECY  (Ameiicain). 

6.  Tabus,  etc. — ^There  were  numei'ous  tabus  and 
certain  ceremonies  when  the  flrstfruits,  roots,  etc., 
came.  When  the  first  tobacco  was  gathered,  the 
inhabitants  of  each  lodge  went  through  a special 
ceremony,  and  there  were  larger  t^tivals  for 
feasting,  dancing,  and  praying  participated  in  by 
each  nmghbourhood. 

LrrsaATTT&B. — ^Tbe  Ssllsh  have  been  treated  by  P.  Boas  in 
report  r.  * On  the  Kortb-Weetem  Tribes  of  Oanada,’  In  JUpert 
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of  the  Britith  Assoeiation/or  the  Advancement  cf  Science.  1889, 
p.  Wlff.,  report  vL,t6.  1800,  p.  662ff.,  report  vU.,  <6.  IMI,  p. 
408ff.,  and  report  x.,  ib.  1895,  p.  62Sff.,  and  by  C.  HQl-Tont, 
*0^  tbe  £thnoloffical  Survey  of  Canada,* *  in  Kep.  Brit.  Ateoc. 
fcr  Adv.  of  Science,  1899.  p.  600  fl.,  1900,  p.  472  ff.,  and  1902, 
p.  85611.,  and  in  JAI  xaadv.  [1904]  20-91-  Beside*  having 
report  vu.  ‘ On  the  N.W.  Tribes  of  Canada*  devoted  to  them, 
the  Bellacoola  have  been  the  subject  of  a special  paper  by  Boas, 
In  Memoire  <tf  the  Amer.  Mae.  qfVat.  HitL^  Jeeup  North  PaeiM 
Expedition^  voL  L pt.  ii.  [1898],  * The  Mytholof^  of  the  Bella 
Ooola  Indira*  The  interior  Salish  have  been  discussed  by 
Boas  in  report  vi.  * On  the  N.W.  Tribes  of  Canada,*  and  by 
HiU-Tont,  'On  the  Ethnological  Survey  of  Canada,' 1899,  but 
most  thoroughly  by  J.  TeS  and  F.  Boas,  ‘The  Thompson 
Indians  of  British  Columbia,'  in  Memoire  of  Amer.  Mue.  of  Nat. 
HULt  Jesup  N.  Pacilie  Expedition^  vol.  L pt.  iv.  [1900],  and 
by  Teit  In  vol-  ii.  pis.  v.  and  vii.  of  the  same  series.  The 
myths  of  the  Thompson  River  Indians  have  been  treated  by 
Teit  in  the  Memoire  of  the  Ameriean  Folk-lore  Society,  vi. 
[18M}.  The  material  on  the  Salish  of  Washington  and  Oregon 
leaves  much  to  be  desired.  We  ore  dependent  principally  on 
G.  Gibbs,  ‘The  Tribes  of  Western  Washington  and  North- 
Western  Oregon  ’ (Contrilmtione  to  N.  American  Ethnology, 
voL  L,  Washington,  1877),  In  J.  W.  Powell's  Survey  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Region,  and  M.  Bells,  ‘ The  Twana,  Chemakum  and 
Indians  of  Washington  Territory,’  in  the  Report  of 
the  Smitheonian  Inetitution  for  1887,  pt.  1.,  Washington,  1889. 
p.  605;  also  see  Boas  in  JAFL  xL  [1898]  23fl.,  183 ff..  and 
^Eathlanet  Texts,*  Bull  26,  BE,  Washington,  1901 ; and  Globue, 
iTiH,  [1998]  154  ff.,  17211.,  190 ff. 

John  R.  Swanton. 

SALIVA. — In  the  folk-beliefs  of  most  backward 
races  and  among  the  less  intelligent  classes  in 
civilized  communities  many  superstitious  beliefs 
are  associated  with  this  bodily  secretion. 

According  to  J.  £.  Crombie,  this  has  been  ex- 
plained as  lollows : 

*At  one  time  the  life  of  a man  mxut  hare  been  generally 
believed  to  have  been  bound  up  in  his  saliva ; just  as  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  life  of  a man  has  been  very  generally  believed 
to  have  been  bound  up  in  his  blood  . . . therefore  the  spitting 
rite  is  s parallel  to  the  blood  rite.’  l 

This  theory  has  been  extended  by  E.  S.  Hartland: 

* The  transfer  of  saliva  is  more  than  a gift  of  a portion  of  the 
spltter’s  life.  It  is  a gift  of  a portion  of  himself,  which  is  thus 
put  into  the  power  of  the  recipient  as  s pledge  of  goodwilL 
Nay,  it  is  a bodily  union  with  the  recipient,  such  as  can  be 
effected  by  a blood-covenant.  Possibly,  as  Mr.  Orombie  sug- 
gests, it  is,  where  an  interchange  of  saliva  occurs,  s form  of 
blood- " ^ «---- 


d-oovenant  consequent  upon  milder  manners.  . . . Rather 
It  seems  to  be  s more  evanescent  and  less  solemn,  though  still 
emphatic,  form,  intended  only  for  temporary  purposes.*  > 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  effect  of  the 
transfer  of  saliva  depends  upon  the  intention  of 
the  spitter.  It  is  often  the  result  of  a kindly 
intention,  that  of  associating  the  ^rsonality  of 
the  spitter  with  the  person  on  whom  it  is  dis- 
charged; where  the  intent  is  hostile,  it  implies 
reproWtion,  abhorrence,  or  contempt.  The  exact 
pnrport  of  some  of  the  beliefs  ana  usages  quoted 
oelow  is  vague  and  uncertain ; but  most  of  the 
cases  may  be  explained  on  the  principles  already 
stated. 

z.  Saliva  as  a part  of  the  personality. — This 
often  appears  in  popular  belief  and  nsage ; s.ff., 
English  slang  * spiffs  a facsimile — *He*8  the  very 
spit  of  his  father  or  mother  * ; French,  * C’est  son 
p6re  tout  orach6  * ; • ‘ Ce*estoit  luy  tout  crach^.’  * In 
the  folk-tales  saliva  is  often  represented  as  speaking, 
warning  the  hero  or  heroine  of  approaching  danger, 
and  so  on.”  Among  practices  m obtain  chUdren 
Hartland  quotes  the  case  of  a g*ypsy  woman  drink- 
ing the  water  in  which  her  hu^ana  has  spat. 

* What  Is  the  meaning  of  the  expression  **  He  is  the  very  spit 
of  his  fsUier**  current  not  only  in  England,  but  also,  according 
to  the  learned  liebreoht,  in  Franoe.  Italy,  and  Portugal,  and 
alluded  to  by  Voltaire  and  La  Fontaine,  if  it  point  not  back  to 
a similar,  perhaps  a more  repulsive  ceremony  formeily  practised 
by  the  folk  aU  over  Western  Europet*  S 


I The  International  Folk-lore  Congreee,  1391:  Papers  and 
Traneaetione,  p.  26L 

• LP  iL  260. 

* A.  Barrtre  and  0.  O.  Lsland,  A Diet,  of  Slong,  Jaravn.  and 
Cant,  London,  1897,  IL  278. 

* R.  Ootgrave,  Freneh  and  Eng.  Diet,,  London.  1660,  e,v. 

* Cracbe.' 

B H.  R.  Cox,  Cinderella,  London,  1898,  pp.  428,  618 ; J.  A. 
MacOulloch,  CF,  do.  1906,  pp.  171,  198, 197. 

• Primitive  Paternity,  London,  1909,  L 70- 


2.  S&liva  causing  conception. — Tlio  belief  that 
saliva,  as  part  of  tne  personality,  may  cause  con- 
ception is  common  in  the  lower  culture. 

In  the  Popol  KuA  the  demi  god  Hunhun  Ahpu  spits  into  the 
hand  of  the  princess  Xquiq,  and  she  finds  bemelf  prcgnant.l 
According  to  the  Hindu  legend,  Agni  spat  upon  the  waters,  and 
three  personages,  Ekata,  Dviu,  and  TrlU,  were  born.a  The 
ChapotOa  of  Bengal  profess  to  be  descended  from  a man  who 
sprang  from  some  botel-lesf  which  Siva,  after  chewing  it,  spat 
out,8  In  the  Teutonic  myth  Qvasir,  at  the  making  of  a cove- 
nant  between  tho  Aesir  and  the  Vanlr,  was  formed  out  of  tlielr 
spittle,  and  in  the  Edda  the  spittle  of  the  waves  was  siiaped  by 
the  go^  into  a man.«  In  the  Oaro  creation  legend  Nostu  spits 
upon  the  lilies  and  grass  In  the  water,  and  the  land  is  fonnud.^ 
In  Egyptian  mythology  Isis  gathers  up  the  spittlo  which  falls 
from  and  from  earth  and  tho  spittle  forma  a snako.6  In 
parts  of  England  tho  fertilization  of  the  turkey  and  the  ca)>or- 
cailzie  is  caused  by  the  same  means.  7 Many  slaiilar  beliefs  are 
collect^  by  Hartland.® 

3.  Black  magic  worked  through  saliva.— The 
belief  that  magic  may  be  worked  to  the  injury  of 
the  owner  by  the  aci^nisition  of  a piece  of  his 
clothing,  hair,  nail-panngs,  or  other  personal  relics 
is  common  in  the  lower  culture,  and  extends  to 
saliva.® 

Every  part  of  a man’s  body  !s  regarded  by  primitive  science 
as  impregnated  with  his  properties ; but  such  parts  are  especi- 
ally so  considered  which  themselves  are  held  to  have  a special 
connection  with  the  life  and  soul.'  19 

In  S.  India  saliva  is  placed  in  a coco-nut,  which  is  pierced 
with  twenty-one  nidls,  buried,  and  a fowl  saenfleed,  for  purposes 
of  black  magic.U  In  Polynesia  sorcerers  ‘secure  something 
oonnected  wfth  the  body  of  the  object  of  vengeance ; tho  par- 
ings of  the  nails,  s lock  of  the  hair,  the  saliva  from  the  mouth, 
or  other  secretions  from  tho  body.’**  Spittle,  like  hair,  is  tapu 
in  New  Zealand.**  Among  the  Columbians  spittle  Is  collected 
and  given  to  a magician,  who  charms  away  the  owner’s  life.*^ 
Hence  this  sul^tance  is  carefully  guarded. 

‘The  use  of  the  portable  spittoon  by  the  Sandwich  Island 
chiefs,  in  which  the  saliva  was  carefully  deposited,  carried  by  s 
confidential  servant,  and  buried  every  morning  . . . originated 
in  their  dread  of  sorcery.’*® 

In  Hawaii  a chief  of  high  rank  held  the  oflfioe  of  spittoon- 

sarer  to  the  king.*®  Among  the  Burmese  and  Shans  the 
disposal  of  the  saliva  and  wabar  in  which  clothes  have  been 
washed  is  superintended  with  anxious  cars  to  avoid  witchcraft. *7 

4.  Spitting  on  oneself. — Hence  spitting  on  one- 
self, clothes,  or  other  personal  articles  enforces  the 
influence  of  the  personality  on  such  things,  and 
produces  union  or  communion  with  them. 

In  Theocritus  the  maiden  who  rejects  a rough  country  lover 
spits  in  her  breast  as  a protsetivs  (rplc  «bv  fwrvoe  jcdXvov).*® 

* Huno  pusr,  huno  iuvenia  turba  oircumterit  arota ; 

Despuit  in  molles  at  sibi  quisque  sinus.*  ** 

The  Cherokee  brave,  on  the  eve  of  battle,  chewed  a charmed 
root  and  spat  the  juice  on  his  body  to  protect  himself  from 
bullets.*®  In  Lesbos,  if  a person  admires  s child,  the  mother 
spits  three  times  in  her  oosom.**  In  Germany,  if  a person 
happens  to  spit  on  himself,  he  will  hear  some  news ; in  Jamaica 
it  meams  that  some  one  is  sajdng  something  untrue  about  him.** 

Union  promoted  by  spitting  on  another. — The 
ief  that,  % dropping  saliva  on  a person  or  thing, 
union  may  bo  created,  or  immunity  from  sorcery, 

* H.  H.  Bancroft,  NR  iil.  [New  York,  1876]  478. 
a SEE  xliL  [1897]  621. 

® Ceneue  of  India,  2901,  Calcutta,  1902,  voL  vi.,  Bengal,  pt.  L 
p.  406. 

® J.  Grimm,  Teutonie  Mythology,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1882,  L 
819 ; G.  Vigfusson  and  F.  Y.  Pow^,  Corpue  Poetieum  Boreale, 
Oxford,  1883, 1.  464. 

B A.  Playfair,  The  Gores,  London,  1909,  p.  84. 

® 0£t,  pt.  iL,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of  the  Soul,  London,  1911, 
p.  887. 

7 FL  viiL  [1897]  876  f. 

i Primitive  Paternity,  L 12,  18, 19,  68,  78f. 

» J.  G.  Frazer,  The  J^lxef  in  Immortality,  London,  1918,  L 
418  f. 

19  A.  E.  Crawley,  TAs  MyHie  Roee,  London,  1902,  p.  104. 

**  E.  Thurston,  Ethnog.  Notes  on  S,  India,  Madras,  1906,  p. 
828  ; of.  'Westermarck,  MI  i.  689  f. 

**  W.  Ellis,  Polynesian  Researches,  London.  1830,  iL  228. 

w E.  Tregear,  ‘The  Maori*,’  JAI  xix.  [1890]  123. 

*®  Bancroft,  NR  1. 171  n.  1*  Ellis.  iL  229. 

*«  FL  vL  [1896]  78. 

Gazetteer  of  Upper  Burma,  Rangoon,  1900,  pt.  L voL  IL 
idyU.  XX.  11 ; of.  vL  89. 

*®  Ubi^us,  Bleg.  x.  iL  96 1. ; of.  Theophrastus,  Charaet,  (de 
Superst.)  xvi. 

» J.  Moonejr.  7 RBSW  (1891)^0.  889. 

**  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  ‘ Folklore  JElrstfruits  from  Lesbos,*  FL  viL 
[1896]  148. 

**  Grimm,  Iv.  1796 ; FL  xvL  [1906]  76. 
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Mritchcraft,  or  the  evil  eye  secured,  is  common. 
The  idea  appears  in  many  difterent  forms. 

(a)  Spitting  as  a form  of  salutation  or  greeting. — 

* The  share  with  the  Maetd  ...  a onrloos  habit  of 

tpMing  on  thin^  or  people  aa  a oompliment  or  sign  of  gratitude. 
I rOTember  one  man  . . . was  so  pleased  at  my  safe  return  that 
he  took  my  hand  in  hJs  and  mt  repeatedly  at  the  sky,  saying 
constantly  **  Erua  ioha  1 •*— “ Ood  is  go^  1* » 1 * The  old  lady^ 
farewell  of  me  was  peculiar ; she  took  my  hand  in  her  two, 
turned  it  palm  upwards,  and  raat  on  it  . . . the  doctor  [Nassau] 
. . . says  the  roitting  is  accidental,  a by-product  [of  the  per- 
rormanoe  which  the  natives  call  boto,  and  which  consisted  in 
blowing  a blessing].*  * On  the  Lower  Oongo,  * in  saying  good- 
bye to  each  other,  they  pretend  to  spit  on  the  forehead  and 


In  Yucatan  * the  highest  mark  of  respect  was  to  place  the  right 
hand,  anointed  with  spittle,  on  the  ground,  and  then  to  rub  it 
over  the  heart.' < Among  the  Masai  spitting  is  a sign  of 
welcome ; women  spit  on  their  palms  and  sh^e  hands  with  a 


visitor.® 


(b)  On  receiving  the  handsel  or  first  coin  in  the 
day,  or  a gift. — 

* *T!s  a common  nse  in  London,  and  perhaps  over  great  part 
of  England,  for  Apple-woemen,  Oyster-woemen  &c.  & some 
Batchers,  to  spit  on  the  money  w«  th^  first  recieve  In  the 
morning,  w«h  they  call  good  hsndsell.*  ® The  cxistom  Is  common 
^ Great  Britain  and  Ireland.^  In  E.  Africa  people  spit  on  a 
gift  for  good  luck.®  'An  Atlas  Berber  . . . spat  on  the  coin 
which  I gave  him  . . . and  my  native  friends  told  me  that  he 
<Ud  so  for  fear  lest  the  coin,  owing  to  some  sorcery  on  my  part, 
should  not  only  itself  return  to  me,  but  at  the  same  time  take 
with  it  all  the  money  with  which  it  hnA  been  in  contact  in  his 
bag.*® 

(c)  Lustration  of  children  with  saliva. — ^The 
usual  explanation  of  this  custom  is  that  it  is 
intended  to  ward  oft*  the  spells  of  witches  or  fairies 
or  to  counteract  the  evil  eye. 

Hartland  regards  this  as  'only  a specialisation  of  a more 
general  intention.  The  evidence  points  to  the  meaning  of  the 
ceremony  as  a welcome  into  the  world,  an  a^nowledgment  of 
kindred,  a desire  to  express  those  friendly  feelings  which  in 
archaic  times  none  but  a kinsman  could  entertain,  whatever 
flattering  words  might  be  spoken.*  l® 

In  Cork,  immediate^  after  birth,  the  child  is  sometimes  spat 
on  by  the  father,  and  in  Wicklow  they  spit  on  a child  for  luck 
the  first  day  It  is  brought  oat  after  birth  ; at  Innisbofln,  w'hen 
old  women  meet  a bimy  out  with  its  nurse,  they  spit  on  the 
ground  all  round  it  in  a circle,  to  keep  fairies  nrom  In 
m^em  Greece  a visitor's  first  greeting  to  a baby  is  to  spit  on 

A special  case  is  that  of  the  nse  of  saliva  in  the  baptismal  rite 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  'The  priest  exorcises  the 
child;  anoints  his  ears  and  nostrils  with  spittle — after  our 
Lord's  example,  who  thxu  cured  the  deaf  and  dumb  man — and 
asks  him  in  three  separate  interrogations  whether  he  renounces 
Satan,  all  his  works,  and  all  his  pomps.'  i® 

In  modem  Greece  'at  a baptism  . . . the  priest  opens  the 
service  by  exorcising  all  evil  spirits  and  influences  from  the 
four  comers  of  the  room  by  swinging  his  censer,  but  the  mid- 
wife, who  usually  knows  something  of  magic,  or  one  of  the  g^- 
parents,  accompanies  him  and  m^es  assurance  doubly  sure  by 
spitting  in  each  suspected  nook.* 


(d)  Procuring  communion  usith  sacred  o^ects  by 
means  of  saliva. — In  many  places  communion  with 
sacred  objects  is  procured  by  spitting  upon  them. 

In  Guatemala  at  small  chapels  along  the  road  the  passer-by 
halted,  gathered  a handful  of  herbs,  rubbed  his  legs  with  them, 
spat  reverently  upon  them,  and  with  a prayer  placed  them  upon 
the  altar  with  a small  stone  and  an  offermg  of  pepper,  salt,  or 
cacao,  which  no  one  dared  to  touch.i 

In  Eorea  ' my  coolies  occasionally  added  a few  stones  to  the 
heaps  of  more  than  usual  importonce  even  by  the  wayside, 
bowmg  before  them  and  expectorating  on  them.*®  In  the 
practice  of  folk-medicine  in  Borneo  * the  sorcerer  then  takes  the 
image  from  the  boat  and  instructs  it  what  to  say  to  the  spirit  on 
behalf  of  the  patient ; after  abusing  the  Image  and  enforcing  on 
his  mind  the  necessity  of  remembering  the  lesson,  by  way  of 
indelibly  fixing  it  on  his  memory,  he  winds  up  by  spit^g  sirih 
Juice  in  its  face.'*  'The  Basutos  worship  a b^  block  of 
granite,  dance  round  it  on  one  leg,  and  at  the  same  time  spit 
on  it.*^ 

At  Brighton  there  is  a stone  wall  in  which  is  a ctystal,  caDed 
by  sohooTboys  'the  holy  stone*;  it  used  to  be  the  custom  for 
every  boy  who  passed  stone  to  spit  on  it  for  luck.’  ® 

Sometimes  the  spitting  seems  to  be  a form  of 
coercion  of  the  numen  in  tne  sacred  object ; 

* In  the  Tkmil  districts,  if  a temple  oar  does  not  move  from  its 
position  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  drag  it,  a lot  of  people, 
who  are  allowed  to  get  intoxicated,  are  given  toddy  mixed  with 
castor-ofl.  Some  of  this  they  spit  out  upon  the  wheels  of  the 
oar,  which  cannot  stand  defilement,  and  proceeds  to  move.*® 

The  idea  of  communion  is  perhaps  shown  when 
in  Japan  pilgrims  to  Buddhist  shrines  chew  strips 
of  paper  into  pellets  and  spit  them  out  at  the 
images  of  guardian  deities ; if  the  pellet  sticks,  the 
prayer  will  be  heard ; if  not,  the  prayer  will  not 
be  heard. 

(«)  Spitting  as  an  asseveration  or  as  a bond  of 
union. — 


Among  the  Bechuanas,  'when  it  thunders  every  one 
trembles ; if  there  are  sevej^  together,  one  ssks  the  other  with 
uneasiness.  Is  there  any  one  amongst  us  who  devours  the 
wealth  of  others  ? All  then  spit  on  tne  ground  saying.  We  do 
not  devour  the  wealth  of  others.’®  When  in  the  18th  cent. 
English  tenants  combined  against  their  landlords,  ' it  is  usual 
with  them  to  assemble  round  a great  Stone,  upon  which  toey 
are  to  spit,  believing  this  practice  (joyn’d  with  a promise  of 
what  they  will  do,  and  stand  to)  to  be  as  sacred  and  binding  as 
if  they  had  taken  a pablick  oath.*  ® 

Spitting,  again,  is  a means  of  transmitting 
magical  powers. 

In  Baluchistan  the  ho^  man  who  is  able  to  charm  away  loonsts 
passes  on  the  charm  to  his  suooeseor  by  spitting  into  his  mouth  ; 
the  man  thus  Initiated  goes  mad,  but  this  passes  off  and  leaves 
wonderful  power. 

6.  Spittings  as  a mark  of  contempt  or  hatred. — 
Here  tne  intent  is  changed,  and  the  object  is  to 
exhibit  enmity  or  aversion. 

Spitting  in  the  face  was  common  among  the  Jews.u  Among 
the  Greeks  we  have  the  phrase  of  Sophocles,  imkror  rpoonuir^ia 
Oompare  with  this  Shakespeare’s : 

* I do  defy  him,  and  1 spit  at  him : 

Call  him  a slanderous  coward  and  a villain.*  1® 


1 EL  H.  Johnston,  'The  People  of  E.  Equatorial  Africa,*  JAI 
XV.  [1886]  IL  r 

®M.  H.  Kingsley,  Travels  in  W.  Africa^  London,  1897,  pp. 
288,  *68. 

» J.  H.  Weeks,  * Some  Oustoms  of  the  Lower  Oongo  People,* 
FL  XX.  [1909]  470. 

* Bancroft,  NR  iL  685. 

® J.  Bland-Button,  Man  and  Beast  in  E.  Ethiopia,  London, 
1911,  p.  98  ; J.  Thomson,  Through  Masai  Land,  da  1887,  p.  166 ; 
H.  H.  Johnston,  The  Uganda  Protectorate,  do.  1902,  iL  888; 
8.  L.  Hinde,  The  Last  of  the  Masai,  do.  1901,  p.  *7  f. ; for  the 
Dinka  custom  see  ERE  iv.  712. 

® J.  Aubrey,  Remaines  qf  GentiRsme  and  Judaisms  [1686-B7L 
ed.  J.  Britten,  London,  1881,  pp.  80,  281. 

fNQ,  4th  ser.,  vi  [1870]  STO  L,  6th  ser.,  vlIL  [1877]  46;  J. 
Branch  Obssrvations  on  Popular  Jntiguities,  London,  1849,  UL 
262  ; J.  Nicholson,  Folk-lore  qf  E.  Yorkshire,  do.  1890,  p.  82. 

®Mrs.  French-Sheldon,  'Customs  among  the  Nativee  of  E. 
Africa,'  JAI  xxL  [1892]  888. 

* Westerxnarck,  Ml  L 694  ; of.  L.  Deole,  Three  Years  in  Savags 
Africa,  London,  1898,  p.  77,  for  the  Barotse ; ' When  they  do 
not  want  a thing  touched  they  spit  on  straws  and  stick  them  all 
about  the  object.* 

lOiPlL  268. 

u A.  O.  Haddon,  « A Batch  of  Irish  Folk-lore,'  FL  iv.  [1898] 
887  f.,  861. 

u Ib.  V.  [1894]  889 ; of.  Tylor,  PC^  IL  44L 
u W.  E.  Addis  and  T.  Arnold,  A Cathdlio  DiaL^,  1/ondon,  1898, 
p.  72;  ERE  iL  872  f.,  400. 

14  J.  O.  Lawson,  Modem  Greek  Folklore  and  Ancient  Greek 
Religion,  Cambridge,  1910,  p.  16  f. 


* As  she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him.*  i® 

'The  fanatic  nigger,  spitting  in  di^[ust  on  the  ground, 
declared  that  this  made  matters  worse,  and  that  he  helmed  me 
not  only  to  be  a Kafir  (infidel)*  but  also  a spy.’  i® 

When  a girl  in  S.  Africa  is  found  not  to  be  a virgin,  tbs  wonaen 
spit  on  her  pudenda,  i®  Among  the  FeUa^in  of  Palestine,  If  a 
man  marries  a widow,  unless  she  needs  protection,  the  men 


I Bancroft,  Fff  iL  788,  liL  481. 

®W.  Gowland,  'Dolmens  and  otiier  Antiquities  of  Korea,* 
JAI  xxlv.  [1894-96]  829. 

® BL  Ling  Both,  2'As  Natives  qf  Sarateak  and  British  N 
Boms^  London,  1896,  L 284. 

4 T.  Hahn,  Tsuni-Goam,  London,  1881,  p.  9L 

® NQ,  6th  ser.,  Iv.  [1876]  495. 

® Thurston,  Ethnog.  Notss,  p.  296. 

7B.  H.  Ohamberhdn,  ‘Minor  Japanese  Beligioas  Practioes,* 
JAI  xxii.  UfidS]  367. 

* T.  Axboussct  and  F.  Daumas,  Narr.  qf  an  Exploratorv  Tour 
to  the  N.E.  qf  the  Colony  qf  the  Cape  qf  Good  Hme,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1862,  p.  822f.,  quoted  in  Westermarok^  Mi  iL  60. 

® E.  Laurence,  The  Duty  qf  a Stevoard  to  his  Lord,  London, 
1727,  quoted  In  NQ,  4th  ser.,  x.  [18721  812. 

10  Census  qf  India,  1911,  voL  iv.,  Baluchistan,  L 67  f. 

II  Nu  1214,  Job  8010,  Mt2e«7  Lk  18«:  of.  Gal  *14. 

1®  Ant.  1282.  1®  Riehard  J7.,  act.  L sa  L L 60f. 

14  Measure  for  Measure,  act.  li.  sa  L 1.  86. 

1®  M.  Patks^  L^e  in  Abyssinia,  London,  1868,  IL  879. 

1®  J.  Macdonald,  ' Manners,  Customs,  Superstitions  and  Be 
liglons  of  8.  African  Tribes,*  JAI  xx.  [1891]  118. 
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SALIVA 


spit  on  her  fees  as  she  ffocs  to  her  new  home.^  II  a Hebrew 
refos^  to  perform  his  legal  duties  towards  hla  sister-in-law,  she 
was  direct^  to  spit  In  nis  face,  saying :  *  * ** So  shall  it  be  done 
unto  the  man  that  doth  not  build  up  his  brother’s  house 
and,  if  a widow  repudiates  the  levirate,  she  takes  off  her  sandol 
and  spits  on  the  ground.*  In  Scotland,  when  two  boys 
quarried,  and  one  wet  the  buttons  of  the  other  with  his 
saliva,  this  was  a challenge  to  fight  or  be  dubbed  a coward ; 
when  children  try  to  solve  a puz^e,  the  usuaJ  way  of  acknow- 
ledging defeat  is  to  spit  on  the  ground.^ 

Hence  spitting  becomes  an  embodied  curse.® 

When  a Zuia  is  doing  naagic,  while  be  is  eating  *he  spits  In 
different  direotione,  especUuly  In  the  direction  of  those  he 
hates,  or  who  are  at  enmity  with  him,  and  whom  he  thus,  as  it 
were,  defies,  fully  believhig  that  he  is  s\irrounding  himself  with 
a pr^erving  influence  agList  their  machinations  and  pow», 
.3n  at  the  same  time  exerting  an  influence  injurious  to  thsm.  ® 
7.  Saliva  of  various  kinds. — There  are  numerous 
varieties  of  saliva  in  folk-belief. 

(а)  Saliva  of  gods. — 

Of  Marduk,  the  god  of  Babylon,  it  is  said.  *the  spittle  of 
life  Is  thine,*  pro^bly  in  allusion  to  its  magical  qualities. J The 
spitUe  of  the  Teutonic  groda  had  mighty  virtues.*  Tchim-par 
or  Ohkai,  the  god  of  the  Mordvins,  spat  on  the  waters,  and  his 
spittle  grew  into  a mountain.® 

'The  modem  Icelanders  relate  that  Christ,  while  walking 
with  Peter  along  ^e  seashore,  spat  into  the  sea,  and  from  his 
spittle  a stone-grig  developed.  Peter  also  spat,  and  his  saliva 
turned  into  a female  stone-grig.  Both  these  are  excellent 
eating.  The  DevU,  who  was  not  Tar  behind,  saw  this,  and  also 
■pet  mto  the  sea.  But  his  spittle  changed  into  a Jellyfish,  which 
is  fit  for  nothing.'  i* 

(б)  Saliva  of  holy  msn. — The  spittle  of  holy  men 
has  manifold  virtues. 

Vaifuavas  in  S.  India  regard  a piece  of  food  which  a guru  has 
*»asticated  and  the  water  with  which  he  has  rinsed  out  bis 
mouth  as  sacred,  and  swallow  them  with  avidity.^^  In  Madras  a 
M&dlga  woman  spite  on  the  assembled  people,  who  believe  that 
the  spittle  removes  pollution  because  she  is  an  impersonation 
of  the  goddess  M&tangi.^* 

The  Quieeema  of  Angola  'prootise  the  fine  old  redpe  that  Mr. 
HamDton  hoe  remarked  to  be  so  much  in  vogue  among  the 
Kaffir  medicine  men.  i.e.,  that,  in  cases  where  medicine  hoe 
been  administered,  in  order  to  give  it  proper  efllcacy,  the 
doctor  spits  his  saliva  down  the  x>auent'B  throat.'  I*  In  Borneo 
the  natives  'brought  portions  of  oooksd  rice  on  leaves,  and 
begged  the  Englishmen  to  spit  into  them.  After  which  they 
ate  them  up,  thinking  they  should  be  the  better  for  it.’i< 

At  the  sacrifloe  of  me  Meriah  victim  of  the  Kandhs  (.q.v.%  who 
was  regarded  as  serai-divine,  while  he  was  being  taken  in  pro- 
oeesion,  some  persons  solicited  a drop  of  his  saliva  and  anointed 
their  heads  with  it.1* 

(c)  Saliva  poisonovs. — Some  saliva  is  regarded 
as  poisonous. 

Aooordlng  to  Socrates,  a man  ejects  saliva  bscauss  It  is 
injurious  to  keep  it  in  his  system.  1*  The  famous  Mabmiid 
Bega^  of  Qujar&t  was,  it  is  sud,  nourished  on  poison,  and  by 
chewing  oertam  fruits  he  oould  discharge  saliva  so  poisonous 
thst  anv  one  touching  it  died.17  in  the  Malay  Peninsula  the 
Kenaboi  have  such  an  evD  reputation  that  any  one  treadingon 
their  spittle  is  believed  to  suffer  from  boils  and  blalns.ui  ^nie 
spittle  of  a witch — s.p.,  among  the  Babyloxiians — is  naturally 
poisonous.^  So  also  U the  saliva  of  various  aniznals— the  lizard, 
the  snake,  the  rukh  in  the  East ; in  Ireland,  if  s weasel  spits  in 
milk,  those  who  drink  it  suffer  from  gripes.®* 


I Mrs.  H.  H.  Spoer  Goodrich  Freerk  ' Marriage  Customs 
of  the  Bedu  and  Fellkl^,'  FL  xxi.  [1010]  ^5. 

*Dt26». 

* J.  Hapier,  Folk-Lore  or  SuperetUioue  BelUfe  in  t?u  W,  of 
Seotland,  Paisley,  1870,  p.  lOL 

* Weetermar^,  MI  i.  ^,689,  iL  209. 

* H.  Callaway,  Bureery  Tales,  Traditions,  and  Histories  qf 
ths  Zufta,  Natal  and  London,  1868,  i.  168  n. 

L.  B.  Famell,  Oreeos  and  Bat^ylon,  Edinburgh,  1011,  p.  176. 

* Grimm*,  iv.  1877. 

* P.  Max  Mfillsr,  Contributions  to  ths  Seisnee  of  MythfAogy, 
London,  1807,  U.  260  f. 

10  FL  ill.  n.8023  826. 

II  J.  A.  l^boi^  Hindu  Manners*,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford,  1006, 

p.  182. 

1®  Thurston,  Castss  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Madras,  1900,  iv. 
296. 

15  P.  O.  H.  Price, ' A Description  of  the  Quissama  Tribes,'  JAI 
L [1872]  102. 

1*  Ling  Roth,  L 24L 

1*  J.  CAmpbeU,  Thirteen  ToarsfSsrviee  among  the  Wild  Tribes 
of  Khondistan,  London,  1864,  p.  112. 

16  Xenophon,  Mern.  u iL  64. 

17  L.  df  Varthema,  Travels  in  Bgypt,  Syria,  sie.,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1868,  p.  110 : JBO,  voL  1.  pt.  L [1896]  p.  248  f.  note. 

16  W.  W.  Skeat  and  O.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
Psnfnsufo,  London,  1006,  L 67n. 

1®  HDB  V.  664. 

®o  BO,  rol.  lx.  pt.  L [1901]  p.  880 ; Somadeva,  BathdeanU 
edgara,  OalouUa,  1884,  U.  296 ; H.  M.  ElUot,  Ths  Hist,  of  India, 
London,  1867-77,  fi.  208 ; Pi  xxlL  [1011]  46^  w 


{d)  Saliva  mecffctwal— Some  saliva  is  curative. 
The  virtues  of  fasting  spittle  are  widely  recognized. 

In  Scotland  its  prophylactic  iiropertlee  are  famous, l as  also  in 
Arabia,®  and  In  Madagascar.®  Pliny  gives  many  prescriptions 
of  this  kind.  Beneath  the  tongue  of  a mad  dog  ie  a slimy  ealiva 
which,  taken  in  drink,  prevents  hydrophobia  ; the  foam  from  a 
horse’s  mouth  is  useful  in  ear  disease.  In  eluding  caused  by 
riding,  and  in  diseases  of  tho  uterus.*  Serpent’s  slime  and  foam 
form  the  anguxnum,  or  snako-egg,  which  nas  nia^(*al  powers.® 
A dry  white  moss  grows  on  stones  near  streams ; it  one  of  these 
stones,  with  the  addition  of  human  saliva,  is  rubbed  against 
another,  it  cures  ring-worm  when  rubbed  on  the  part  affected, 
with  the  spell,  'Cantharides  begone,  a wild  wolf  seeks  thy 
blood  I'*  Some  people  used  to  rub  their  own  8)iittle  with  the 
finger  behind  the  ear  to  relieve  disquietude  of  mirid.7  Some- 
times the  cure  w'os  effected  by  transference,  as  when  a person 
suffering  from  cough  spat  into  the  mouth  of  a small  frog  and 

Sined  relief.*  A sort  of  lizard  in  Malabar  is  believed  to  suck 
e blo^  of  children  by  looking  at  them ; as  soon  as  people 
catch  sight  of  the  creature,  they  apply  saliva  to  the  child’s 
navel,  from  which  it  Is  supposed  that  the  poisoned  blood  Is  thus 
extracted.®  As  a cure  for  gout,  in  Italy,  a small  boy,  while 
fasting,  is  made  to  spit  thrice  on  the  affected  limb,  to  repeat  a 
charm,  and  to  spit  behind  him  thrice  for  three  successive 
mornings.^®  In  the  Greek  Islands  thrush  iajta)  in  a child  is 
cured  by  the  mother  showing  the  sore  to  the  evening  stars, 
spitting  on  it,  and  saying;  'This  evening  stars  and  aifta,  to- 
morrow no  stars  and  no  ajta.*  H In  the  Pan  jdb  a clan  of  Arorus 
can  cure  hydrophobia  by  spitting  on  a little  earth  and  applying 
it  to  the  bite.^^  A gentleman  travelling  by  train  in  Goruiany 
was  asked  to  spit  in  the  face  of  a man  suffering  froui  a flt.» 
Magyars  believe  that  styes  on  the  eye  con  be  curM  by  some  one 
spitting  on  tbom.^*  In  Lesbos,  to  cure  a wasp  sting  spit  four 
times  on  the  place,  do  this  thrice,  and  say  wtSi,  * drink.*!®  In 
Ireland  it  is  believed  that  pricking  of  the  foot  ('pins  and 
needles’)  it  relieved  by  wetting  the  popliteal  space  witii  saliva.!* 

8.  Protective  powers  of  saliva. — Tho  use  of 
saliva  is  valuable  against  fascination  and  ill-luck 
generally. 

(a)  Against  fascination. — Spitting  is  a common 
mode  of  repelling  the  evil  eye. 

In  Greece  saliva  obtained  from  a person  who  is  sxispected  of 
having  unintentionally  over-looked  a child  is  mixed  with  water, 
and  the  patient  Is  made  to  drink  It ; or  the  incautious  person  la 
asked  to  spit  in  the  child's  face.l7  In  Scotland  spitting  three 
times  in  a person's  face,  taming  a live  coal  in  the  fire,  and 
exclaimingj ' The  Lord  be  with  us  T*  protects  from  the  evil  eye.!* 
When  making  a protective  necklace  in  the  Malay  Peninsula,  the 
maker  recites  a charm  and  spits  twice  on  the  necklace. !®  Over- 
praise— * fore-speaking,’  os  it  is  cal  led  in  Scotland— is  dangerous. 
In  Russia,  if  a jpetson  praises  a baby  without  the  precautionary 
ejaculation,  ' God  save  the  nuurk  I * the  nurse  spits  in  the 
person's  face.®* 

(5)  Against  unlucky  animals,  things,  etc. — 

In  Aetolia,  when  travellers  meet  an  unlucl^  animal,  they  spit 
three  times  before  continuing  the  Journey.^  in  Mscedonia  a 
certain  insect  which  enters  houses  in  summer  is  supposed  to 
bring  fever,  and  people  spit  three  times  when  it  appears.®®  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  sight  of  a tingle  magpie  is  omin- 
ous. and  in  (Cheshire  people  spit  on  the  gmund  and  make  a croes 
with  the  foot  to  drive  away  Ql  Inck.®®  The  Irish,  when  they  see 
a caterpillar  creeping,  spit  three  times  on  It,  lest  it  may  come 
to  the  bouse  and  sleep  with  the  person  who  has  seen  it ; they  do 
the  same  on  meeting  a stoat  in  the  morning.®*  In  Central  India 
people  6Pit  three  times  on  seeing  a falling  star.®*  In  Italy,  when 
a hare  is  released  as  a scape-animal,  to  remove  disease,  the 
officiant  must  spit  three  times  behind  it,  and  most  not  look  back 
or  leave  the  house  for  three-quarters  of  sn  hour.®*  In  Kumaun, 
in  order  to  atop  a hail-etorm,  people  spit  on  the  stones  as  they 
fall,  or  sprinkle  on  them  some  drope  of  blood  from  the  body  of 
a noted  msgician.®^  It  is  a oommon  practice  to  spit  on  a witch 


I Napier,  p.  98  f. 

® 8.  M.  Zwemer,  Arabia,  the  Cradle  of  lelam,  Edinburgh, 

1900,  p.  282.  -t/  - 

*FLR  li.  [1879]  86  f. 

* HR  xxix.  ^ xxvilL  48.  61,  77.  » Ib.  xxix.  12. 

« Ib.  xxvii.  76.  7 Jb.  xxvUI.  6.  * Ib.  xxxii.  29. 

® Thurston,  Omens  and  Superstitions  of  S.  India,  London. 
1912,  p.  98.  . 

Cf.  Q.  Leland,  Btrusean  Roman  Remains,  London,  1892,  p. 

u J.  T.  Bent,  The  Cyclades,  London,  1885,  p.  436. 
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Fidk-lore,  Cambridge,  1908,  p. 
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or  Boroorer,  or,  aa  a protective,  to  get  the  witch  to  spit  on  her 
supposed  victim.^  Mo^mmaa,  in  order  to  make  a bad  dream 
harmless,  used  to  roit  tnree  times  over  the  left  shoulder— a habit 
still  prevailing  in  Egypt.^  In  the  JEgean  Islands,  when  dough 
is  being  kne^ed  bv  a woman,  if  another  woman  chances  lx> 
arrive,  she  must  spit  on  the  ground  to  charm  away  the  evil  of 
her  presence ; otherwise  she  will  * carry  away  the  bread  with 
her.'  * In  Shetland,  when  a sick  person  describes  his  ailment, 
the  listener  is  apt  to  have  the  disease  conveyed  to  himself,  unless 
he  spits  covertly.^ 

Among  the  Kiku^  of  E.  Africa  * if  a man  hears  that  a near 
relatave  is  very  ill  he  makes  a point  of  going  to  see  him,  and 
takes  the  precaution  of  getting  him  to  spit  ceremonially  on  bis 
hand  and  rub  his  visitor  on  his  naveL  If  a man  goes  to  see  Ms 
sick  father  or  mother  he  takes  a piece  of  mutton  fat,  and  the 
lick  parent  ceremonially  spits  on  it,  and  the  visitor  rube  the 
saliva  covered  piece  of  fat  on  his  navel.' > 

The  same  procedure  takes  place  on  hearing  un- 
lucky names. 

In  parts  of  Wales  it  was  the  custom  to  spit  when  the  name  of 
the  DevQ  was  mentioned,  and  at  the  prayer  in  the  Litany  * to 
beat  down  Satan  under  our  feet.'  ^ in  Greece,  if  children  are 
sent  to  draw  water,  they  must  spit  three  times  into  the  spring 
before  they  dip  their  pitchers,  to  escape  the  Nereids ; in  fora 
rites  the  trav^er  roits  in  the  water  before  crossing  or  when 
crossing  haunted  water.7 

Mubi^mad  ordained : * There  is  a demon  called  Khinzab,  who 
casts  doubt  into  prayer : when  you  are  aware  of  it,  take  pro- 
tection with  God,  and  spit  over  your  left  arm  three  times.  . . . 
When  you  stand  up  to  prayer,  spit  not  in  front  because  you  are 
then  in  God's  presence ; nei^er  spit  on  your  right  hand,  because 
an  angel  is  there;  spit  therefore  on  your  1^  side,  or  under 
your  feet,  and  throw  earth  over  it.'* 


charms,  and  spits  it  out  in  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  polnts.1 
At  meals  the  Hausas  always  spit  out  some  of  the  kola-nut  on 
the  ground  as  an  offering.* 

To  relieve  evil  dreams  the  Zulu  medicine-man  prescribes: 
* When  you  dream  of  itim,  take  this  medicine  and  chew  it ; then 
take  a stone  or  a piece  of  firewood,  and  spit  on  it  the  spittle 
which  is  in  your  mouth  when  you  dream  of  him,  mixed  with  this 
medicine  . . . and  throw  it  behind  your  back  without  looking.'* 

zo.  The  use  of  saliya  in  magpc. — This  assumes 
many  forms  which  may  be  exj^ained  on  the  prin- 
ciples already  stated. 

In  N.  India,  at  ootton-plcking,  women  spit  out  parched  rice 
as  a magical  mode  of  improving  the  produce.^  In  a Vedic 
charm  to  appease  wrath  the  person  takes  a stone,  spite  round 
it  while  reciting  a charm,  and  lays  an  arrow  on  a bow  while 
standing  In  the  shadow  of  the  wrathful  one.*  Natives  of 
Australia  of  the  Irriakura  [a  certain  bulb]  totem,  before  eating 
tiie  tubers,  rub  them  in  their  hands,  and,  putting  them  in  their 
mouths,  blow  them  out  again  in  all  directions,  obviously  to 
increase  the  crop.*  In  W.  Africa  the  owner  of  a portable  charm, 
in  the  moniing.  oefore  speaking  to  any  one,  wete  his  finger  with 
saliva,  draws  It  over  the  amulet,  and  then  down  his  forehead, 
saying  : 'May  every  man,  woman,  and  child  do  good  to  me.'' 
In  Shetland  the  fishermen  spit  into  the  mouth  of  the  last  caught 
cod,  ' and  the  consequence,  they  say,  is  that  it  will  be  followed 
by  a floVt  equally  large  or  larger.'  * In  India  it  is  believed  that 
bnffalo's  saliva,  if  applied  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  causes  sleep, 
jxMsibly  because  the  animal  is  sluggish.* 

'The  Galelareese  think  that  when  your  teeth  are  being  filed 
you  should  keep  spitting  on  a pebble,  for  this  establishea  a 
homeopathic  conneson  between  you  and  the  pebble,  by  virtns 
of  which  your  teeth  will  henceforth  be  as  herd  and  durable  as  a 
stone.' 1* 


The  evil  influence  of  seeing  the  moon  through 
glass  or  through  the  bough  of  a tree  is  broken  by 
taking  a piece  of  money  ^om  the  pocket  and  spit- 
ting on  each  side  of  the  coin. 

In  Clare,  when  the  new  moon  is  seen  for  the  first  time,  people 
tom  thrice  sunwards,  bowing  and  spitting  at  each  turn.* 

Spitting  thus  becomes  a symbolical  purification 
from  the  effects  of  tabu. 

In  Japan  ' In  the  Izanagi  myth  a God  of  the  Spittle  (Haya- 
^Ama.  no  wo)  is  the  result  of  that  deity's  spitting  daring  the 
ceremony  of  divorce.  The  "roittle"  deity  is  here  associated 
with  another  God,  who  is  stylea  a God  of  Purification.  A oqm- 
mentator  on  this  passage  says  that  " at  the  praaent  day  spittmg 
is  essentia]  in  the  purification  ceremony."  The  ritual,  however, 
does  not  mention  it.  Another  writer  adds  that  " this  is  the 
reason  why  at  the  present  day  people  spit  when  they  see  any- 
thmg  impure.*’  In  the  myth  of  Susa  no  wo  spittle  is  mentioned 
along  wiu  the  nails  of  the  fingers  and  toes  and  nose-mucos 
among  tije  materials  for  expiatory  offerings.  When  Hohodemi 
is  recommended  to  "spit  tnrioe"  before  giving  back  Uje  lost 
fish-hook  to  his  brother,  a magical  effect  u probably  Intended, 
Buoh  as  to  convey  to  any  impurity  which  noay  have  become 
attached  to  his  own  person.  Rinsing  the  mouth  as  a purifying 
ceremony  before  pronoxmcing  an  oath  is  mentionea  in  the 
JlTikongi  [IL  96).'W 

9.  Reinforcing  the  powers  of  spittle.— The  effi- 
cacy of  the  saTiva  is  increased  by  spitting  out 
certain  sutetances  with  it. 


At  the  Lemuria  the  Roman  house-father  laid  the  ghosts  by 
spitting  out  black  beans  as  he  walked,  saying,  'With  these  I 
r^eem  me  and  mine.’^l  In  Melanesia  a charm  for  stopping 
rain  is  to  chew  ginger,  which  is  then  expectorated  In  a fine 
spray  : the  same  process,  with  appropriate  words,  is  used  to 
propitiate  or  avert  any  poesibly  dang^ous  infiuenoe,  at,  s.p., 
of  a stranger ; Government  parties  and  camps  are  charmed 
by  a man  wallnng  round  them  and  spraying  chewed  ginger  from 
Us  mouth.'  ^ When  the  Shana  are  building  a house,  they  chew 
betel-nut  and  spit  it  into  each  hole  dug  for  a post,  to  expel  evil 
spirits ; to  expel  disease  the  Malay  medloine-man,  with  a charm, 
ejects  chewed  betel-leaf  on  the  patient's  person,  and,  when 
tr*ir<tiy  omens  for  agriculture,  the  farmer  chews  betel,  repeats 
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iz.  Toleration  and  horror  of  saliva. — Among 
some  people  saliva,  preferably  that  of  women,  is 
not  regarded  with  abhorrence. 

In  some  of  the  Polynesian  islands  the  kava  root  Is  chewed  by 
old  women  in  a ceremonial  way  and  distributed  at  feasts.  H 
Among  some  American  Indian  tribes  cassava  root  is  chewed  by 
young  women  and  the  liquor  drunk.  1*  It  is  believed  that  the 
Kafir  oeer  is  mode  in  the  same  way.i* 

But  among  people,  like  the  Hindus,  who  are 
subject  to  rigid  tabus  of  food  and  drinking  it  is 
regarded  with  disgust. 

Dubois  remarks  that  'their  strong  aversion  to  wind  instru- 
ments of  muslo ' is  due  to  ' their  insurmountable  horror  of 
saliva.  They  would  look  on  a man  who  spat  upon  the  floor  as 
quite  destitute  of  good  manners.  Spittoons  are  to  be  found  in 
every  house ; but  snould  none  be  provided  and  any  one  require 
to  spit  he  would  have  to  go  outside.'  W 
The  danger  of  treading  on  saliva  is  as  old  as  the  days  of 
Manu,i*  and  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  custom  which  prevailed 
among  some  menial  trlbM  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  the  Central 
Provinces  up  to  qxilte  recent  times,  of  requiring  them  to  carry 
setting-pots  hung  round  their  necks  in  order  to  avoid  danger 
to  travellers.^*  Spitting  on  a man  of  high  caste  is  a serious 
offence  In  India.  ^Tbey  who  spat  upon  the  Br&hmapa  ...  sit 
in  the  middle  of  a pool  of  blood,  chewing  hair.'  ^7  if  a low  caste 
mmn  spits  on  a superior,  the  king  shall  cause  bis  Ihps  to  be  out 
off.i*  After  spitting,  a Br&hman  has  to  tip  water. « 

In  Ceylon  ' the  most  dreaded  of  all  punishments  under  the 
Kandyan  dynasty  was  to  band  over  the  lady  of  a high  caste 
offender  to  the  Rodiyas  [degraded  memals] ; and  the  mode  of 
her  adoption  was  by  the  Rodlya  taking  betel  from  hjs  own 
mouth  and  placing  it  in  hers,  after  which  nU  death  her  degrada- 
tion was  indelible.'  ** 

Buddhist  monks  in  Burma  may  not  spit  on  green  grass  or  In 
fresh  water.*i  The  ancient  Persians  never  denied  a river  with 
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SALUTATIONS 


the  MCTetloD*  of  their  bodies,  snd  Deiooee  forbade  one  to 
spit  in  the  royal  presence;  the  term  hxkhra,  ‘impurity,  wm 
applied  to  bodily  refuse  or  excretions  from  men  or  dogs,  ixicJua- 
in£  esliva.^  In  India  to  spit  in  the  direction  of  the  tomb  of  a 
saint  excites  his  wrath  ; and,  in  Ohino,  if  any  one  dares  Xf> 
spit  towards  the  north,  he  outrages  the  gods  and  profonM  their 
presence.*  The  prohibition  against  spitting  on  lire  is  ve^ 
common.  In  Sootland  some  is  likely  to  oefoll  those  who  do 
so,*  Negroes  in  Jamaica  believe  that  spitting  in  the  fire  cau*f* 
the  saUva  to  dry  up.*  On  the  Lower  Congo, If  a person  spits  in 
the  fire,  his  blairo  will  become  thin,  his  hair  turn  reddish,  and 
dropsy  of  the  stomach  will  follow.*  The  Yexidis  never  spit  In 
the  fire.* 

• Even  the  breath  of  man  or  his  spittle  is  sulWcient  to  dese- 
crate it  [the  Iranian  sacred  firej.  ^erefore  even  the  jpriert 
before  the  fire-altar  most  perform  his  ceremonies  and  recite  bis 
prayers  with  bis  mouth  covered.’  ^ * A decent  man  will  not  spit 
or  elect  any  impurity  In  front  of  the  moon,  fire,  the  sun,  water, 
wina,  or  any  rrapeotable  person.** 

Litxilatuu.  — -E.  S.  Hartload,  TJu  L»gend  Permute 
London,  18M-96,  iL  268  fl. ; J.  E.  Crombie,  ^The  SaUva  Super- 
sUtlon,*  Th»  Intematumal  Folb-lort  CongrM^iadl : Papert 
and  ^anaaetiong,  London,  1892,  p.  249 ff.;  J. Tuchmon,  ‘La 
Fascination,’  Milu*ine,  Paris,  1878-  , vols.  L,  IL,  v.,tI.,  viU.,  lx.  ; 
C.  de  Menrignoc,  Reeherchea  ethnographigues  $ur  la  talive  et 
U craehait  Bordeaux,  1892.  The  classical  references  have  been 
collected  and  discussed  by  P.  W.  Nicholson,  HartNcrd  Studiet 
in  dauical  Philology ^ vilL  [Boston,  1897]  28  ff. 

W.  Crooke. 

SALT. — See  Metals  and  Minerals,  voL  yiii. 
p.  591  f. 

SALUTATIONS.  — Salutations  have  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  been  an  index  of  ethics  and 
frequently  have  had  religious  significance.  Thev 
vary  from  the  elaborate  ceremonies  by  which 
savages  of  different  tribes  prove  to  one  another, 
when  they  approach,  that  they  have  no  hostile 
intent,  to  the  imormaJ  greeting  with  which  modem 
civilized  man  accosts  a comrade. 

X.  Australian  savages  probably  preserve  better 
than  other  peoples  savage  customs  in  their  purest 
form. 

* They  have  a very  strict  code  of  etiquette  and  distinct  terms, 
implying  strong  disapproval,  which  they  i^ply  to  any  member 
of  the  teibe  who  does  not  obeen'e  thia  Vl«ts  are  frequently 
mode,  either  by  individuals  or  by  parties  of  men  and  women,  to 
friendly  groupe  of  natives  living  In  distant  ports.  If  it  be  only 
one  man  who  Is  paying  a visit  he  will  often.  In  the  first  place, 
make  a series  of  emokes  so  os  to  inform  those  to  whose  camp  he 
is  ooming  that  some  one  is  approaching.*  * The  fact  that  he  thus 
mokes  hiut  approach  known  proves  that  be  has  no  hostile  inten- 


from  moving  without  being  invited  to  do  so.  After  perhaps  an 
hour  or  two  one  of  the  older  men  will  walk  over  to  Mm  and 
quietly  seat  himself  on  the  ground  beside  the  stronger.  If  the 
latter  be  the  bearer  of  any  message,  or  of  any  credentials,  he 
wOi  bond  these  over,  and  then  perhaps  the  md  man  wiU  em- 
brace him  and  invite  him  to  come  into  the  camp,  where  be  goes 
to  the  Mngunja  (men’s  comp)  and  joins  the  men.  Very  Ukely 
he  will  be  provided  with  a temporary  wife  during  his  visit,  who 
will  of  course  belong  to  the  special  group  with  which  it  is  lawful 
lor  him  to  have  marital  relattons.* 

Spencer  and  Gillen  ^ describe  what  actually  took 
place  when  a party  of  some  thirty  Amnta  men 
visited  a group  of  Alice  Springs  people. 

The  Arunta  group,  each  wearing  two  curiously  flaked  sticks 
on  his  he^  with  a tuft  of  eagle-hawk  feathers  in  his  waist,  and 
armed  with  boomerang  and  spears,  sat  down  about  half  a mile 

they  were 

invited  to  come  up.  did  eo  on  the  run,  holding  their 

spears  ^oft.  Some  of  the  older  Alioe  Springs  women  came  out 
to  meet  «aem,  gesticulating,  yelling,  and  dancing  wildly  before 
tteim  They  were  received  In  a small  flat  among  some  hUls 
^ t^y  a^rooohed  the  spot  some  Alioe  Springs  men  stood  on 
the  tops  of  the  surrounding  hUlocks,  thsir  b^es  being  ehornlv 
ootlined  ggoiDst  the  sky,  wavl:^  their  spears.  As  soon  asthe 
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visitors  had  reached  the  open  flat,  they  were  Joln^  by  a numbei 

of  local  men.  All  then  formed  Into  a senes  of  lines  four  deep 
and  marched  round  and  round  the  place,  led  by  the  chief 
T»>n  of  the  visitors.  This  march  was  accompanied  by  a consider- 
able amount  of  excitement,  and  soon  the  whole  camp— men, 
women,  and  children— were  assembled  at  the  spot.  When  this 
preliminary  dance  was  over,  the  visitors  sat  down  on  the  level 
space  and  tbe  Alioe  Springs  people  grouped  themselves  on  the 
rocks  at  one  side.  The  head  man  of  the  visiting  party  then 
collected  all  the  flaked  sticks  and  handed  them  over  to  the  bead 
Twan  of  the  Alice  Springs  group.  This  indicated  that  the 
visitors  came  with  no  hostUe  intent.  A fire  was  then  made  and 
the  sticks  were  burned. 

Danger  of  hostile  attack  hod  not  yet  passed,  for  after  a short 
pause  members  of  the  Alioe  Springs  group  began,  one  after 
another,  to  taunt  individual  visitors  with  various  delinquencies. 
One  WSJ  accused  of  not  having  mourned  properly  for  hie  father- 
in-law,  an  Alioe  Springs  man ; another  was  challenged  to  fight 
for  haring  killed  the  brother  of  an  Alice  Springs  man,  while  a 
visitor  accused  a local  man  of  not  having  clea^  out  of  comp 
according  to  custom  when  his  father-in-law  died.  He  should 
have  remained  av^'  until  the  grass  was  green  upon  the  father- 
in-law’s  grave.  Theae  and  other  taunte  led  to  individual 
scuffles.  A general  mil^e  followed,  during  which  every  one 
seemed  to  be  accusing  every  one  else ; the  women  ran  in  and 
out  among  the  men,  all  of  whom  were  talking  or  yelling  at  the 
top  of  their  voices,  while  spears  and  boomerangs  were  raised 
ready  to  be  thrown.  After  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  tiie 
men  separated  and  camped  apart.  During  the  next  day  the 
relations  of  the  two  camps  were  strained,  but  by  the  third  day 
hfurmony  was  restored. 

The  same  authorities  also  relate  ^ the  ceremonies 
by  which  the  Warraniunga  tribe  welcomed  a party 
of  men  from  the  Walpari  tribe. 

The  visitors  sent  a messenger  ahead  to  give  warning  of  their 
approach,  and  about  mid-day  six  Warramunga  men  went  out  to 
meet  them,  taking  food  and  water  with  them.  Here  they 
remained  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Then  the  local  people 
assembled  on  a specially  cleared  space  of  around  a quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  main  comp.  They  were  divided  into  three  groupe 
—a  central  group  of  men  and  two  side  g^roups  of  women.  They 
all  stood  except  two  of  the  principal  men,  who  squatted  on  the 
groimd.  The  group  of  women  that  came  from  the  territory 
nearest  to  the  Walpari,  peculiarly  decorated  with  white  spots 
running  down  their  hreara  and  across  their  shoulders,  moved 
backwards  and  forwards  with  arms  extended  as  if  beckoning 
to  the  strangers  to  come  on.  A few  local  men  had  meanwhile 
joined  the  etrangera,  and  now  approached  with  them  in  single 
file.  The  leader  carried  a spear,  hut  with  the  point  turned 
towards  the  ground ; each  of  the  others  carried  a spear,  hut 
g^rasped  it  near  the  head,  to  show  that  he  bad  no  hostile  intent. 
As  they  approached,  they  performed  a series  of  evolutions  in  the 
form  of  a huM  8.  At  the  close  of  each  evolution  they  grouped 
themselves  imout  the  leader  for  a minute  or  two,  snouting 
‘ Wah  / woA  / • The  group  of  women  that  had  beckoned  to  them 
answered  with  the  some  cry.  Finally,  at  a signal  from  one  of 
the  local  men,  they  approached  the  Warramunga  people.  The 
women  who  had  answered  their  cry  fell  in  behind  them  and 
performed  the  lost  evolution  with  them.  The  women  then 
returned  to  their  place,  and  the  visitors  sat  dowm  on  the  ground. 
They  bod  their  books  to  the  Warramunga  men  and  were  about 
five  yards  from  them.  After  a silence  of  two  or  three  minutes 
the  women  who  hod  token  part  in  the  evolution,  at  a siifnal 
from  the  same  old  man,  threw  food  at  the  viritors.  The 
strangers  caught  it,  and  the  women  returned  to  their  places 
while  the  visitors  ate  the  food.  The  Warramunga  men,  with 
the  exception  of  three  officials,  then  withdrew.  These  officials 
gave  the  visitors  more  food,  apologizing  for  the  smallness  of  the 
quantity.  After  the  repast  was  over,  the  visitors  were  led  to 
^mp.  In  the  evening  a douce  was  performed  in  honour  of 
their  arrival. 

These  Australian  customs  indicate,  perhaps,  the 
of  elaborate  etiquette  by  which  in  savage 
days  men  everywhere  approached  strangers. 
Since  the  establishment  of  settled  civilized  society 
i^rms  of  salutation  have  been  greatly  simplifiea. 
These  forms  naturally  vary  almost  endlessly  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  To  describe  all  the 
variations  would  demand  a volume.  It  may  be 
not^  in  general  that  among  equals  salutations 
tend  to  become  brief  and  simple,  while  salutations 
to  sovereigns  by  their  subjects,  or  to  persons  of 
higher  rank  by  those  of  lower  rank,  retain  much 
elaborate  ceremoniousness. 

, equals,  as  a rule,  greet  one  another 

bnenj^nd  simply,  though  naturally  the  salutation 
to  a mend  who  has  been  long  absent,  or  to  an 
equal  to  whom  one  is  introduced  for  the  first  time. 
IS  mom  elaborate  and  formal  than  the  greeting 

Sven  to  a comrade  with  whom  one  associates  daily. 

reetings  of  the  last-mentioned  type  assume  many 

p.\7?ff°°**^  ^ Tribes  qf  Central  AustralxOf 
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forms.  The  ancient  Greeks  said,  Xai/>e/,  *Be 
glad  ! ',  * Be  j^ful  1 * The  Romans  said,  ‘ Salr?e  / *, 

‘ Be  well ! *,  ‘ Be  in  good  health,’  or,  more  formally, 

‘ Salvere  jubeOf*  * I bid  yon  be  well.*  The  idea 
underlying  this  Roman  Mutation  underlies  that 
of  many  modem  peoples,  though  in  different 
countries  the  reference  to  the  health  of  one’s 
friends  is  expressed  in  different  ways.  Thus  in 
English  one  says,  ‘ How  are  you  ? ’,  * How  do  you 
do  ? or  ‘ I hope  you  are  well  ?’  The  French  say, 

* Comment  vous  portez-vousf  ’,  ‘ How  do  von  carry 
yourself?’,  and  the  Germans,  ‘ Wie  hefinden  Sie 
eich  ? *,  ‘ How  do  you  find  yourself  ? ’ Similarly  the 
Arabic  ‘ Salaam  aleikat  * Peace  be  unto  thee  1 *, 
includes  the  idea  of  a wish  for  the  health  of  the 
one  saluted,  as  did  the  Hebrew  * Shalom,*  * Peace  1 * 
Both,  however,  included  much  more,  as  will  be 
noted  below. 

In  common  intercourse  still  less  formal  greetings 
are  generally  employed.  Thus  in  English  we  say, 

‘ Good  mommg  1 * (Old  English,  ' Gtood  morrow  1 
‘ Good  day ! ’,  or  ‘ Good  evening  I ’ The  Germans 
say,  * Guten  Morgen  / *,  the  French,  * Boniourl*,  the 
Italians,  Buono  giomol*  The  Araos  of  the 
Levant  similarly  say,  * Naharak  saxd  I ’,  * May  your 
day  be  happy  ! ’.  Ail  these  imply  the  wish  tliat  the 
one  salut^  may  have  a happy  day  or  evening. 
Possibly  the  original  meaning  was,  ‘ May  God  ^ye 
you  a good  day ! * In  Occidental  lands  one  regies 
to  such  a greeting  by  simply  repeating  it,  but  in 
the  Levant  politeness  demands  that  the  response 
shall  add  something  to  the  original  wish.  Thus, 
when  a friend  says,  ‘ Naharak  saxd  / ’,  it  is  polite  to 
reply,  ‘ Naharak  sold  toa  mubarrak  ! *,  * May  your 
day  be  happy  and  blessed  ! ’ In  Japan  the  greetings 
among  equals  are  similarly  brief.  Thus  in  the 
mommg  one  says  to  a friend,  * Ohayo  / ’,  literally, 
‘Honourably  early  l’;later onesays, ' Konnichiwai* , 
literally,  ‘ lb-day  1 ’ ; and  in  the  evening  the  greet- 
ing is  ‘ Oyasnmxnasai  / ’,  ‘Honourably  rest  !’^  In  like 
manner  m China  one  says,  ‘ Tao  ehan  / ’,  literally, 
‘ Early  time  ! ’,  which  is  e<mivalent  to  ‘ Good  morn- 
ing!’, and  'Tso  taul*,  ‘Early  rest!*,  for  ‘Good 
night  1 ’ The  Japanese  also  have  a meeting  which 
makes  inquiry  for  one’s  health — * Ikagade^kaf*, 
‘How  is  it?’  In  Occidental  countries  the  more  formal 


salutations  addressed  to  friends  who  have  been 
long  absent  or  to  persons  to  whom  one  is  introduced 
for  the  first  time  are  not  as  a rule  crystallized  into 
such  set  phrases  as  those  that  have  just  been  con- 
sidered. They  express  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker 
at  seeing  a friend  again  or  at  making  the  acquaint- 
ance of  uie  stranger  ; ‘ I am  glad  to  see  you  again  1 ’, 
‘ I am  glad  to  meet  you  1’,  or  ‘ I am  delighted  to  see 
you ! ’ The  J apanese,  when  introduced  to  a stran^r, 
say,  ‘ Eajimeete  omeni kakaiimtuu  f ’,  literally,  ‘See 
you  for  the  first  time  ! ’ A young  person  meeting 
an  older  person  says,  ‘ Doha  yoroahiku  / ’,  ‘ Please  in 
your  favour  ! ’ Tne  Chinese  have  a form  of  saluta- 
tion, ‘ Yal  yat  pat  kiu  ue  aam  taau  hai  J *,  literally, 
‘ One  day  not  see  like  three  falls  ! *,  equivalent  to 
‘If  I do  not  see  you  for  a day,  it  is  like  three 
years  ! ’. 

In  the  Occident,  when  one  receives  a call,  the 
greetings  are  soon  over  and  the  time  is  passed  in 
conversation  upon  other  topics,  but  in  Syria  the 
greetings  and  inquiries  for  the  guest’s  health  and 
tiiat  of  his  family  last  for  some  time,  and  during 
the  call  the  conversation  will  often  be  interrupt^ 
by  saying  the  greetings  and  making  the  inquiries 
Ril  ovei  again.  Among  equals  the  salutations  at 
parting  are  as  a rule  brief  and  informal.  The 


‘ Be  well  1 ’,  ‘ Be  strong  1 * Akin  to  thisis  the  English 
• Farewell  1 ’,  meaning,  ‘ May  it  go  well  with  you ! ’, 
or  * May  you  prosper  1 ’ More  frequently  * Good- 


bye ’ is  employed.  This  is  believed  by  many  to  be 
a corruption  of  ‘ God  bo  with  you  ! *.  If  this  be  the 
correct  etymology,  it  has  a relimous  colouring. 
Probably  a similar  thought  underlay  the  German 
' Auf  Wiederaehen !*  ana  the  French  * Au  revoir!* 
Of  similar  import  was  the  Hebrew  parting  saluta- 
tion, ‘Go  in  peace  !’(1  S 20*^),  and  tlie  modem 
Arabic  * Ma'acuameh*  ‘ With  peace ! ’ The  Chinese 
say,  ‘ Moan  moan  haang*  ‘ Slowly,  slowly  walk  1 *, 
or  *Taing  wooi*  ‘Please  return  r The  Japanese 
say,  ‘ Saybnara,*  ‘ If  it  must  be  so  I ’ 

Along  with  the  words  which  are  uttered  in  formal 
and  impressive  salutations  there  are  often  physical 
contacts.  These  vaxy  with  different  countries  and 
with  the  deCTee  of  mtimacy  between  the  persons 
concerned.  In  civilized  countries  the  most  common 
and  universal  form  of  contact  is  ‘ shaking  hands.’ 
The  persons  performing  the  salutation  grasp  each 
other  by  the  right  hand  and  gently  shake  or  press 
the  hand  thus  grasped.  The  cordiality  of  the 
salutation  may  be  graded  by  the  vigour  or  listless- 
ness of  the  pressure.  Another  method  of  express- 
ing cordial  salutation  frequent  among  relatives  and 
intimate  friends  is  kissing  (g.v.),  sometimes  on  the 
cheek,  or,  in  cases  of  great  intimacy,  on  the 
mouth.  In  some  countries  kissing  is  largely  con- 
fined to  greetings  between  women.  In  Syria  men 
as  well  as  women  kiss  one  another,  often  on  both 
cheeks.  Sometimes  men  will  grasp  one  another 
by  the  shoulders  and,  without  kissing,  place  the 
head  first  over  one  shoulder  and  then  over  the 
other.  Perhaps  this  is  the  modem  survival  of 
‘ falling  on  the  neck  ’ (Gn  33*  46^^).  Still  another 
methoa  of  physical  contact  is  ‘touching  noses.’ 
This  is  employed  among  various  savage  peoples, 
as,  e.y.,  the  MelanesiansT^ 

Even  when  there  is  no  ph3rsical  contact,  any 
salutation  which  is  at  all  formal  is  accompanied 
by  a bow  or  sm  inclination  of  the^  head.  ^ This  is 
almost  universal  in  modem  civilized  society,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  world  the  custom  is  very 
ancient.  Confucius  is  said  by  his  disciples  to  have 
bowed  forward  when  saluting  one  who  was  in 
mourning.*  In  Syria  a bow  is  often  accompanied 
by  a sweeping  motion  of  the  right  hand  towards 
the  OTound.  At  other  times  the  hand  is  made  to 
touch  one’s  breast,  lips,  and  forehead. 

In  some  covmtries  there  is  a strict  etiquette  con- 
cerning salutations. 

* Among  modern  Moslems  one  riding  should  first  salute  one 
on  foot ; one  who  passes  by  should  first  salute  a person  stand- 
ing or  sitting ; a small  party  those  of  a large  party ; a young 
person  should  be  first  smuted  by  the  aged.  One  who  enters  a 
nouse  should  first  salute  the  people  of  that  bouse. 

Similarly  among  ^e  Tilcopia  of  Melanesia^  *a  man  who 
wishes  to  pass  another  who  is  sitting  down  will  call  out  as  he 
approa<^es:  “O  mata,  mata^  meaning  *'eye,"  and  U the 
answer  comes  **Poi,  erau,**  “Yes,  aU  right,"  he  goes  by.  If 
there  are  two  or  more  people  sitting  dowxL  be  wul  say,  " Olo 
mala,"  and  wUl  be  answered  as  before.  Mveral  men  going 
together  ask  leave  to  pass  in  the  same  way.  A man  walks  up- 
right, but  a woman  who  Is  passing  bends  down  slightly  with  hu 
hands  between  her  thighs.  If  a man  went  by  without  the 
proper  greeting,  it  would  be  suppoeed  that  he  was  angry  and 
ne  woukl  have  to  return  and  sit  down  near  those  whom  he  had 
passed.  If  he  explained  that  this  behaviour  had  been  due  to 
carelessness,  he  would  be  called  a fool  and  his  apologies  would 
be  accepted.  . . . When  a man  goes  to  visit  another  at  his 
house,  he  out  the  name  of  the  occupant  at  some  distance, 
and  if  the  latter  Is  at  home,  the  visitor  is  invited  to  enter.  If 
there  is  no  answer,  the  visitor  wiD  wait  for  a time  and  then  go 
away.  Only  near  relatives  may  enter  a house  without  invita- 
tion. Similarly  in  the  Levant  a Moslem  on  approaching  the 
house  of  a neighbour  gives  a peculiar  call  in  order  that  the  women 
may  retire  to  their  own  ap^ments  before  he  enters.' 

It  ia  not  possible  to  trace  in  detail  the  customs  of 
salutation  among  all  peoples  within  the  compass  of 
an  article.  Certain  forms  of  etiquette  are  observed 
throughout  the  world.  Among  the  peasantry  of 

I See  W.  H.  R.  Riven,  The  Hi$U  cf  Metaneaian  Soeiety, 
L 806. 

S Anaieete,  bk.  x.  oh.  xvi.  2f. 

s £.  W.  Bice,  Orientaliama  in  BibU  Landt,  p.  70. 

4 Rivers,  p.  824  f. 
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AU«3  reply  -''T“  * J 

‘ Praise  God  1 am  well/  the  full  form  of  the  phrase 
being  * J^uTndiUcth  ^dUKtTMh,*  In  the  early  morn- 
ing one  greets  another  with  ‘ ^ubahkum  Vl-kTuiiT!  , 

* May  your  morning  be  in  good  [fortune]  I *,  to 
which  the  reply  is,  ^ Yd  ^bah  el-khairt*  ‘ Oh,  the 
morning  is  good  I * At  evening  the  greeting  is 

• MesaiJbum  ffl-k?iairJ\  and  the  response,  * JSfesd  el- 
Ichair r At  night  it  is  * LailUxk  aaidehT,  ‘May 
your  night  be  happy  ! * ^ 

3,  To  monarcms.  — Superiors  and  esneciallv 
monarchs  are  in  all  countries  saluted  witn  muon 
greater  formality  thRTi  equals.  In  the  countries 
around  the  eastern  end  of  the  Mediterranean  it 
was  customary  in  ancient  times  to  prostrate  one- 
self before  a monarch.  Thus  .^aunah,  ^e  Jebu- 
site,  bowed  himself  before  David  with  his  face  to 
the  ground  (2  S 24*>).  Not  only  the  foreigner,  but 
Nathan,  David’s  frequent  adviser,  did  likewise 
(1  K 1*),  and  even  David’s  favourite  wife,  Bath- 
sheba  (!“•**).  Suoh  homage  was  not,  however, 
confined  to  kings,  but  was  also  accorded  to  prophets 
(see  2 K 2^  4*’).  Its  motive  was  probably  the 
belief  that  in  both  kings  and  prophets  a super- 
human spirit  dwelt.  Physicians  are  still  often 
thus  saluted  at  hospitals  in  the  Levant.*  Perhaps 
this  is  in  part  an  earnest  way  of  proffering  a 
request  for  healing,  lust  as  Esther  is  said  to  have 
fallen  on  her  face  before  Ahasuerus  (Xerxes)  when 
she  wished  to  make  a particularly  urgent  r^uest 
(Bst  8*).  Where  suoh  customs  prevwed,  it  was 
natural  that  conquered  princes  should  fall  on  their 
faces  and  kiss  the  feet  of  their  conquerors.  The 
act  w£is  at  once  an  expression  of  homage  and  an 
app^  for  mercy.  As^rian  kings  say  again  and 
again  in  their  annals  that  such-and-such  a king 
came  and  kissed  their  feet,  and  the  Black  Obelisk 
of  Shalmaneser  m.  pictures  Sua,  king  of  Gilxan, 
and  Jehu,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  act  of  doing  this. 

Similar  customs  are  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  world.  Thus  among  the  Melanesians  a 
visitor  who  visits  a chief  in  his  house  kneels  at  the 
door  and  moves  towards  the  chief  on  his  hands  and 
knees.  When  he  reaches  lum,  they  touch  noses  in 
the  customary  manner,  and  the  visitor  withdraws 
a pace  or  two,  and  sits  down  cross-legged.  No 
other  position  is  allowed  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief.  When  the  interview  is  fini^ed,  the  visitor 
asks  perunssion  to  go,  and  leaves  on  his  hands  and 
knees  in  a similar  manner,  without  turning  his 
back  to  the  chief.  If  a man  wishes  to  pass  a chief 
out  of  doors,  he  will  say,  * O mata  pa  * {mata, 
‘ eye  * ; pa,  ‘ father  ’).  The  chief  will  reply,  ‘ JSlau  ! 
saerej  ‘All  right  1 WsJk,  yes,’’  and  the 

man  will  go  by  on  hands  and  knees  as  when  ap- 
proaching nim.' 

In  India  similarly  deep  obeisance  has  always 
been  performed  before  a sovereign.  Thus  we  read 
in  the  B&mayana : 

* obsiianoe  sp^ka  tbeix  meanga  calm 

Softly  tell  their  gentle  acoenta  aa  their  happy  tale  they  told. 

Qreeonga  to  thee,  mighty  { * 4 

According  to  the  Sakuntala  of  Kalidasa,  the 
Shakespeare  of  India,  it  was  customary  for  sub- 


In  like  manner  m less  effusive  China  the  customs, 

i S?*  5;  Ptuantry  €(f  PalutiM.  p.  lei  f . 

* Of.  Bice,  p.  78.  ^lUvera,  p.  806 

published  by  T.  Holme,  London,  1802,  pp.  48 


as  we  learn  from  the  Analects  of  Confucius,  w'ere 

not  radically  Afferent.  When  Confucius  entered 
the  gate  of  the  palace  of  the  nrince,  it  was  with 
body  somewhat  bent  forv'ard,  almost  as  though  he 
could  not  be  admitted.  When  passing  the  throne, 
his  look  would  change  somewhat ; he  would  turn 
aside  and  make  a sort  of  obeisance,  and  the  words 
that  he  spoke  seemed  as  though  he  were  deficient 
in  utterance.^ 

At  modem  European  courts  the  ceremonial, 
though  less  demonstrative  than  that  among  many 
of  the  ancients,  nevertheless  emphasizes  in  a 
variety  of  ways  that  the  sovereign  is  not  an 
ordinary  mortal  and  must  be  much  more  cere- 
moniously saluted.  The  climax  of  salutations  to 
royal  personages  is  found  in  the  public  ceremonies 
of  welcome  which  are  prepared  for  them  when  they 
pay  visits  to  cities  on  public  occasions  or  return 
from  victories  or  long  absences.  A line  literary 
descrmtion  of  such  a welcoming  salute  is  found  in 
the  Mdm&yana^  in  the  passage  which  tells  of 
Rama’s  return  to  Ayodliya  : 

*Elephiuiti  In  golden  tnppinge  thoueend  cbiefn  and  nobles 
bore, 

Obariot  can  and  grallant  ohargera  speeding  by  Sarayn’a 
shore. 

And  the  serried  troopa  of  battle  marched  with  colours  rich 
and  brave. 

Proudly  o'er  the  gay  procession  did  Ayodhya's  banners  wave. 

In  their  stately  gilded  litters  royal  dames  and  damsels  came. 

Queen  Kaosalya  first  and  foremost,  Queen  Suraltra  rich  in 
fame. 

Pious  priest  and  learned  Brahman,  chief  of  guild  from  near 
and  far. 

Noble  chief  and  stately  courtier  with  the  wreath  and  water 
Jar. 

Stately  inarch  of  gallant  chargers  and  the  roll  of  battle  car. 

Heavy  tread  of  royal  tuskers  and  the  beat  of  drum  of  war. 

Women  with  their  loving  greetings,  children  with  their  Joy- 
ous cry. 

Tottering  ii^e  and  lisping  Infant  bailed  the  righteous  chief 
and  high. 

Bharat  lifted  up  bis  glances  unto  Rama  from  afar. 

Unto  Sita,  unto  Lakhsman,  seated  on  the  Pubhpa  car. 

And  he  wafted  high  his  greetinga  and  he  poured  his  pious 
lay, 

As  one  wafts  the  pious  nuintra  to  the  rising  Qod  of  Day  ! * 3 

MutcUis  mutandis,  similar  scenes  of  salutation 
have  occurred  in  all  civilized  countries.  They  have 
been  accorded  not  to  kings  alone,  but  to  presidents, 
generals,  governors,  and  distin^ished  visitors. 
Salutations  given  in  different  cities  and  countries 
to  visiting  delegations  since  the  Great  War  began, 
such  as  the  ^ench  delegation  to  the  United  States 
of  America  in  May  1917,  although  they  lacked  the 
peculiar  colour  imparted  the  native  Indian  bent 
as  well  as  the  religious  flavour  of  that  accorded 
to  Rfima,  in  spontaneous  heartiness  and  general 
interest  reaemoled  that  described  in  the  epic. 

4.  In  letters. — Salutations  in  letters  exhibit  much 
the  same  variation  as  other  greetings,  though  they 
have  some  peculiarities  of  their  own.  Among  the 
ancient  Romans  the  salutation  in  a letter  was 
reduced  to  a designation  of  the  person  addressed 
and  of  the  writer  of  the  letter.  Thus  a letter  of 
Cicero,  selected  at  r^dom,  begins ; ‘ Cicero  Attico 
S.,**  the  *5.*  standing  for  socio,  ‘colleague.*  A 
letter  of  Pliny  selected  in  the  same  way  begins : 
‘C.  Plinius  JBispuUce  sues  5.*<  This  dignified 
brevity  corresponds  to  the  French  form,  in  which 
a^r  the  name  of  the  person  addressed  a simple 

Af  onsxeur  * or  * Madame  * is  placed.  In  very 

• 1-4.  * Dutt.  p.  167  f. 

Ciesronia  BpisMca,  ed.  J.  BUlerbeck,  Hanover 
Jsp*  ix« 

1876  Govern,  ed.  H.  KeU,  Lelprig 
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lonual  letters  in  Enelish  the  name  is  followed  by 
a simple  ‘Sir*  or  ‘Madam,*  but  it  is  far  more 
common  to  prefix  to  the  ‘Sir  * or  ‘ Madam  * a con- 
ventional ‘ Dear.*  Similarly  the  Germans  in 
beginning  a letter  place  after  the  name  of  the 
person  addressed  ‘ mein  Rerr^  literally  ‘ My  lord,* 
though  Rerr  has  been  attenuated  till  it  means 
simply  ‘ gentleman.*  In  ancient  Babylonia  it  was 
customary  to  insert  after  the  address  a sentence  of 
good  wishes.  Thus  in  a letter  selected  at  random 
from  the  time  of  the  Ist  dynasty  of  Babylon  (c. 
2000  B.o.)  we  find  the  following  beginning : 

*To  Manstnm  speak,  saying::  Tamsi-Sbamash  sa^'s : “May 
Shamash  and  Marduk  make  thee  to  lire  t i 

Then  the  business  follows.  Most  of  the  letters 
from  the  time  of  the  Neo-Babylonian  and  early 
Persian  empires  (c.  650-450  B.C.)  are  somewhat 
more  elaborate.  An  equal  is  addressed  as 
‘ brother,*  a priest  as  ‘ father.*  Thus  a letter  taken 
at  random  begins : 

* Letter  from  Naba-zira-ibnl  to  Rimut,  his  brother.  May  Bel 
and  Naba  grant  peace  onto  my  brother.' 

Another  runs : 

* Letter  from  Naba-nra-ibaahshi  to  the  ladj*  SlkkC,  my  slater. 
May  Bel  and  Kaba  grant  peace  and  life  unto  m^'  sister.' 

Still  another  : 

* Letter  from  Kabu-suma-Ibni  unto  the  priest  of  Sippar,  my 
father.  May  Bel  and  Nabu  grant  peace  and  life  unto  my 
father.'  ^ 

A somewhat  similar  form  of  letter  was  widely 
employed  in  the  Levant  for  centuries.  A letter 
written  from  Egypt  in  172  B.a  begins  : 

* laias  to  her  brother,  neeting : If  you  are  well  and  other 
thinn  hapx>en  as  you  wish,  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  my 
constant  prayer  to  the  gods.  I too  am  in  good  health,  and  so  is 
the  boy : and  all  at  home  make  constant  remembrance  of  you.*  > 

In  the  letters  of  Paul  to  the  Thesssilonians  we 
have  the  same  elements  expanded.  The  salutation 
is  longer  ; the  prayer  is  made  more  prominent ; 
and  the  assertion  that  the  recipients  of  the  letter 
are  constantly  borne  in  mind  is  more  emphatic. 
Still  another  letter  from  Egypt  may  be  cited  to 
show  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  religious  ele- 
ment in  such  salutations ; 

* Ammonloi  to  his  sister  Tachnumi,  much  greeting  : Before 
all  things  I pray  that  you  may  be  in  gtx>d  health,  and  each  day 
1 make  zhe  act  of  worship  for  you.*  * 

The  classical  Arabic  form  of  ^preeting  in  a letter 
is  nven  in  the  story  of  Bilkis,  m the  letter  which 
Solomon  is  said  to  have  written  the  Sabscan 
queen : 

‘ From  the  servant  of  Allah,  Solomon  son  of  David,  to  Bilkis 
queen  of  Saba.  In  the  name  of  Allah,  the  Merciful,  the 
uracious  1 Peace  upon  all  those  who  follow  the  right  guidance  1 
As  to  what  follows ' » (then  follows  the  businets  in  hand). 

Epistolary  salutations  present  an  endless  variety. 
The  above  are  but  a few  examples. 

As  in  the  case  of  oral  greetings,  the  salutations 
m letters  addressed  to  monarchs  are  more  elaborate 
and  tend  to  greater  adulation.  The  following  is 
typical  of  the  beginnings  of  letters  addressed  to 
Aiuyrian  kings  of  the  Sargonid  dynasty : 

* To  the  king  my  lord,  thy  servant  Ishter-iddin-aple,  chief  of 
the  astronomers  of  Arbela,  makes  report  to  the  king,  my  lord. 
May  Nabu,  Marduk,  and  Ishtar  of  Arbela  be  gradons  to  the 
king,  my  lord.'  ® 

There  are  many  variations  in  detail.  The  climax 
of  adulatory  addresses  to  sovereigns  is  reached  in 
the  letters  sent  by  Syrian  vassals  and  officials  in 
the  14th  cent.  B.G.  to  their  overlord,  the  king  of 
Egypt.  One  of  these  runs : 

*IUb-Adda  sends  to  his  lord,  the  king  of  countries,  the 


t Of.  A.  Ungnad,  BabyUmitehe  Briefe  atu  (Ur  Zeit  <Ur 
Hammuravi-DyruutUp  Leipzig,  1014,  no.  175. 
s Of.  B.  O.  Thompson,  Lots  BabvUmian  lAtUrt,  London,  1006, 

p.  128. 

3 Of.  Bmp.,  6th  ser.,  viil.  [1808]  164.  4 Jb.  p.  166. 

® Of.  R.  Briinnow,  CkrttomathU  atu  arobtsoAsn  Pro»a- 
gehriftsUlUm,  Berlin,  1805,  p.  8. 

4 nom  F.  Delitzsch,  Atuyrisch*  Leipzig,  1912, 

p.  92. 


great  king,  the  king  of  battle.  May  Ba'alat  of  Gebcd  give  power 
to  the  king,  my  lord.  At  the  feet  of  my  lord,  my  son-god, 
seven  times  and  seven  times  I fall ! ' (then  the  business  which 
called  forth  the  letter  is  taken  op).l 

In  all  monarchical  countries  letters  to  the  sovereign 
are  of  course  begun  in  a more  formal  way  than 
letters  to  one’s  equals,  though  in  Occidental 
countries  and  in  mc^em  times  such  adulation  sis 
was  expressed  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  is  lacking. 
The  correspondence  of  one  monaren  with  another 
(nnless  they  are  of  close  kin,  as  in  modem  Enrope) 
has  probably  always  been  attended  with  greater 
formality  than  that  between  nrivate  persons.  The 
£1-Amama  letters  afford  ua  gl^pses  of  the  earliest 
royal  international  correspondence  of  which  we 
know.  Kings  greeted  one  another  as  follows : 

‘To  Kadxhman-Kharbe  king  of  E^ardnniaah  (Babylon),  my 
brother,  speak  saying:  Nimmuria  (Amenophis  m.),  the  great 
king,  king  of  Egypt,  thy  brother.  With  me  there  is  peace  (ot 
health)  With  thee  may  there  he  peace  (or  health);  to  thy 
bouse,  to  thy  wife,  to  thy  sons,  to  thy  princes,  to  thy  horaee, 
to  thy  chariots,  in  the  midst  of  thy  lands  may  there  be  peace 
(or  health)  I '3 

The  salutations  of  the  Babylonian  king  and  the 
king  of  Mitanni  to  the  king  of  Egypt  are  varia- 
tions of  this  formula. 

The  salutations  at  the  conclusions  of  letters 
dlfier  greatly  in  different  countries  and  with 
different  individuals.  Letters  written  in  ancient 
Babylonia  and  Assyria  contained  no  salutation  at 
the  end ; when  the  business  part  was  completed, 
the  epistle  broke  off  abruptly.  The  Romans  at 
the  close  of  a letter  wrote  a simple  ‘ Vale/*  At 
the  end  of  many  letters  written  in  Greek 

salutations  are  sent  by  the  writer  to  friends  of  the 
recipient  or  members  of  his  family.  The  term 
em]^oyed  is  dcwdl'o/iai,  * I welcome,^  ‘ I greet,*  ‘ I 
salute.**  It  is  employed  in  the  Gospels,  where  the 
disciples  are  hidden  to  salute  the  house  which 
they  entered  (Mt  10^).  Similar  greetings  ex- 
pressed by  the  same  worf  are  found  in  the  Epistles 
of  Paul  (see,  e.^r.,  Ro  16*®*,  1 Co  16^®**).  In  aadition 
to  such  CTeetin^  Greek  letters  usually  concluded 
with  a farewell  expressed  by  some  form  of  the 
verb  ^<£>rvvfu,  ‘ I strengthen,*  ‘ I make  strong.* 
Thus  the  letter  sent  by  the  Church  at  Jerusalem 
to  the  Christians  of  Antioch,  Syria,  and  Cilicia 
(Ac  15®***®)  ends  with  a simple  ‘ Farewell.* 

Later  Christian  usage  expanaed  this.  Thus 
Ignatius  concludes  his  letter  to  Polycarp  with 
ippuxrSe  4p  KvplM,  * Farewell  in  the  Lord.*  In  the 
papyri  the  formula  is  often  expanded  as  4ppQ<r6ai 
<re  dixofuii,  *I  pray  that  you  may  be  strong,** 
ippdcTei  <ro*  e^xo/uu  iroXXotf  xpfivMs,  ‘It  be 
strengthened  to  you  I pray  many  times.*®  The 
Japanese  write,  * Oomni  gotaisetsuni,*  ‘Take  care 
of  your  honourable  body.*  In  the  Occident  such 
salutations  have  shrunk  to  an  expression  of  * good 
wishes,*  ‘ kind  regards,*  an  assurance  of  the  writer’s 
* sentiments  trts  distinguts*  or  some  equivalent 
formula.  Often  this  is  accompanied  by  a ‘ Good- 
bye,* * Au  rsvoir,*  or  * Auf  Wiedersehen.* 

5.  The  relig:ioiis  element  is  prominent  in  many 
of  the  salutations  which  have  oeen  noted  above. 
All  those  which  call  upon  God  or  some  god  to  bless 
or  to  give  health  breathe  a religious  atmosphere. 
This  atmosphere  is  wide-spreau;  it  is  found  in 
some  degree  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  though  it 
is  much  more  prominent  among  some  peoples  than 
among  others.  There  is  very  Kttle,  if  any,  of  it  in 
Japanese  salutations.  One  such  Chinese  salutation 
is  mown  to  the  writer  : ‘ Poo  sfiat  trunk fok  fai  ko 
tseung  tai*  * The  gods  bless  you  and  make  you 
grow  very  fast.*  In  Spain,  when  one  wishes  to  deny 

I From  O.  Sohroeder,  JDia  TKontaftiln  von  Bl-Amama,  no. 
56.  in  FordtorasiatiscAe  SohriftdtnkmdLler,  xi.,  Leij^ig,  1914. 

3 Of.  J.  A.  Knndtzon,  DU  El-Amama  Leipzig,  1912, 

no.  1. 

3 01,  e.g.,  B.  F.  Grenfell  and  A..  8.  Hunt,  Tht  OxirrhynAvs 
Papyrx,  London,  1898-1914,  x.  no.  1:296. 

4 fh.  vUL  no.  1160.  3 Ib.  no.  1168. 
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a beggar,  he  says,  ‘Pardon  brother ! * or  ‘ May  God 
relieve  yon  1 * The  beggar  ansvrers,  ‘ Go,  your 
worships,  with  Grod ; another  time  it  will  be.^ 

Certain  reli^ons,  such  as  early  Christianity  and 
Mnhammadanism,  introduced  new  elements  into 
salutations  or  gave  new  emphasis  to  old  ones.  The 
influence  of  early  Christianity  upon  salutations  is 
patent  to  one  who  compares  early  Christian  letters 
with  other  letters  of  tne  time.  This  difierence  is 
most  manifest  in  letters  addressed  to  groups  of 
people  or  to  churches.  Thus  in  the  Epistles  of 
raul  the  ordinary  ^ displaced  by  the  bene- 

diction : ‘ Grace  to  you,  and  peace,  from  God  our 
Father  and  the  Lora  Jesus  Chnst*  (Ro  P ; cf.  also 
1 Co  1»,  2 Co  1»,  Gal  1»  Eph  1>.  Ph  1»,  Col  1»). 
Similarly  in  place  of  the  farewell  tppiaaSs  he  em- 
ployed a oeneoiction.  It  varies  in  difierent  Epistles 
more  than  the  greeting  at  the  beginning  does,  but 
nearly  always  contains  the  phrase,  ‘ The  grace  of 
our  lird  Jesus  Christ  be  with  you.* 

The  letters  of  Ignatius  of  Antioch  contain  a 
variety  of  salutations.  Like  Paul,  he  introduces 
considerable  theology  into  his  descriptions  of  the 
churches  addressed,  but  his  actual  salutations  are 
much  more  varied  than  those  of  Paul. 

Thtu  to  the  Smyrna&ne  he  employs  irXctorra  yaupciv,  *Mach 
sreetiDg';  to  the  TrallioDS  he  seys,  'Whom  l a^t  in  the 
rallness  in  the  epoitoUc  xnimner  end  prey  for  much  joy  * (cvyoauu 
rXctora  to  the  Megneeii^  *In  whom  [viz.  Jesus 

Christ]  mey  you  heve  much  Joy  ’ <irX«r<rra  «tTj) ; but 

to  the  Philedelphiens.  * Whom  I greet  in  the  blood 

of  Jesus  Christ,  which  b en  etornsl  end  ebiding  joy.* 

His  final  salutations  also  differ  from  those  in 
heathen  letters  of  the  time. 

Thus  to  the  8myma»ns  he  seys,  * Perewell  [or  be  strong— 
ipp«<rS«l  in  the  grece  of  Gk)d* : to  the  Philedclphians,  ‘ Farewell 
in  Jesus  Christ,  our  common  hope* ; to  the  Megnesieni,  'fare- 
well in  divine  unity,  poseeesing  no  party  spirit,  whichls  Jesus 
Chnst*;  to  the  Trallbns,  'Farewell  in  Jesus  Christ,  being  in 
subjection  to  the  bishop  as  to  the  commandment,  Ukewbe  also 

one  another  with 

ondirided  heart  My  spirit  sanctifies  Itself  for  yon,  not  only 
now,  bnt  when  I attain  to  Ood  (for  I am  still  in  danger),  but 
faithful  b the  Father  in  Jesus  Christ  to  fulfil  my  deeire  and 
yours ; in  whom  may  we  be  fonnd  blameless  I* 

Afl  time  passed,  this  exuberance  of  Christian 
grating  in  some  degree  subsided,  but  still  Christian 
euiatolary  greeting  retained  a character  of  its  own. 
The  letters  of  Augustine,  ^,g,,  be^  with  the 
salutation  ‘ In  Domino  ocUutem*  As  in  the  letters 
of  Paul  and  Ignatius  of  Antioch,  many  adjectives 
and  sometimes  some  theology  are  introduced  into 
the  description  of  the  person  addressed,  bnt,  how- 
ever much  of  this  there  may  be,  the  real  address 
usually  concludes  with  the  salutation  ‘ Jn  Domino 
salu^.*  The  parting  salutations  of  the  letters 
of  Augustine  we  exceedingly  varied.  Sometimes 
they  end  with  a benediction,  sometimes  with  a 
simple  ‘ Amen,*  ^ sometimes  with  a salutation  such 
as;  *Sal^o  et  jpignus  pacia,  quod  Domino  Deo 
nostro  ^juvante  feliciter  accepisH  ea  dilectione 
qtM  dedeo  at  times  they  conclude  abruptly 
without  salutation.  ^ ^ 

Apin  pasjing  over  eejei^  centuries  and  taking 
the  letters  of  Bernard  of  Clairranz  as  an  examnle 
we  find  numerous  instances  where  there  is  rever- 
sion to  the  old  Roman  form.  Thus  one  letter 
begms,  o66(w  Clara- VaUit,  Bomano 

w.  gW  suo  ;•  anpAet.  ‘Thoma  dUeeto 
B^rdw,  puoJfflso.’*  At  other  times  herTOur^ 

to  the  formula  of  Angnstme,  ‘/»Z>o»iino  sofuf  cm’  •• 

1 ... * 


1 Of.  PL  xxxiil.  1018. 
5 Cf.  fb.  dzzzlL  240. 
228. 


* n.  1020. 

*Ib.U2. 


still  again  he  varies  this  with  such  phrases  as 
'SaZutem  plurimam  dicit,*^  Formal  Mutations 
at  the  end  of  the  letter  he  usually  omits. 

It  is  clear  from  these  examples  that  for  a time 
at  least  Christianity  imparted  a religious  flavour 
Mculiarly  its  own  to  epistolary  salutations.  In- 
deed, in  circles  that  are  particularly  pious  some 
attempts  are  still  made  to  retain  something  of  this 
flavour.  Such  writers  begin  letters  ‘ Dear  brother  * 
and  conclude  them  with  ‘Yours  in  the  Lord*  or  a 
similar  phrase. 

The  colouring  that  Muhammadanism  imparted 
to  epistolary  salutations  has  been  already  in^cated 
by  the  quotation  made  from  the  story  of  Bilkis 
(above,  § 4).  Islftm  has,  however,  imparted  a 
religious  significance  to  one  old  Semitic  greeting, 

‘ Scuaameh  alaik  / *,  ‘ Peace  (or  health)  be  to  you  l”, 
to  which  the  proper  reply  is,  ‘ Wa  alaik  salaameh  / 
‘And  to  you  be  peace  1*  This  is  regarded  as  a 
proper  greeting  among  believers,  but  it  is  thouglit 
not  quite  right  to  say  it  to  foreigners.  When  one 
meets  Bedfl  or  Muslims  from  the  desert,  who 
seldom  come  in  contact  with  foreigners,  one  Xiay, 
even  though  a Christian,  receive  this  greeting,  but 
in  the  towns,  where  the  inhabitants  are  sophisti- 
cated, one  will  be  saluted  with  ‘ Naharak  saxd  I * or 
some  phrase  to  which  no  religious  interpretation 
could  possibly  attach.  When  the  Beda  meet 
one  another,  they  often  employ  the  salutation 
* GawiodJc  / *,  an  abbreviation  of  ‘ Gavno&k  A llah  / *, 
‘May  Allah  give  you  stren^^h  1’  Sometimes  the 
invocation  of  neace  is  varied  thus ; * AlloJi  yusal- 
limak  / *,  ‘ Allali  preserve  you  in  peace  ! * * 

6.  National  characteristics  are  often  strikingly 
manifest  in  salutations.  One  needs  only  to  glance 
at  the  difierence  between  a list  of  Japanese  saluta- 
tions and  a similar  list  of  those  enmloyed  in  the 
Levant  to  be  convinced  of  this.  The  Japanese 
CTeetings  are  non-religious  and  self-restrained; 
they  are  poUte  bnt  dignified.  Those  of  the  Levant 
often  exhibit  great  religiosity  and  servility.  Per- 
haps it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  call  these  national 
characteristic^  as  they  are  in  the  Levant  confined 
to  no  one  nation ; in  this  region  race  has  mingled 
with  r^  as  in  a great  melting-pot  untU  the  forms 
of  salutation  have  in  some  degree  become  those  of 
a region  rather  than  a nation.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  characteristics  of  Western  peoples  are 
^o  revealed  by  their  greetings.  Thus  the  French 
L<mmerU  vous  poritz-vous  r betrays  the  French 
feeh^  for  artistic  effect  The  German  *Wie 
bejiiuien  Su  syh?  is  prompted  by  the  Teutonic 
u X ^?f^^<^8pection ; one  wishes  to  know 

what  his  neighbour  discovers  when  he  turns  his 
outer  consciousn^  in  upon  his  Ego.  The  English 
and  American  ‘ How  do  you  do  ? » reveals  the  ^cial 

•>' 

£‘^’"2:**  irau,  an  pay, 

condmud  into  Bnylith^Vt^ 
m Everyi^'g  Library,'  London  and  New  York  loio  «« 


J Cf.  PL  clxxxlL  228. 

p.  Coutumes  des  AraUi  au  pays  de  Moab, 
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SALVATION. 


.Assyro-Babylonian  (T.  G.  Pinches),  p.  109. 
Buddhist  (C.  A.  F.  Ehys  Davids),  p.  110. 
Christian  (T.  B.  Kilpatrick),  p.  110. 

Egryptian  (A.  M.  Blackman),  p.  131. 

Gre^  and  Roman. — See  Mysteries  (Greek, 
etc.)  and  (Homan). 


Hindu  (A.  S.  Geden),  p.  132. 
Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  137. 
Jewish  (M.  Joseph),  p.  138. 
Mithraic. — See  Mithraism. 

Muslim  (E.  Sell),  p.  148. 

Teutonic  (S.  G.  Younqert),  p.  149. 


SALVATION  (Aasyro-Babylonian). — Notwith- 
standing all  the  insolations  oi  a religious  nature 
left  by  the  Asayro-Babylonians,  there  are  few 
which  show  any  really  spiritual  conception  of  the 
future  life  in  which  the  pe^le  believed,  and  the 
state  of  existence  therein.  The  belief  which  they 
had  in  heaven  and  hell  (*  the  land  of  No-retum 
was  a very  different  one^  from  that  of  Christian 
theology,  though  the  latter  is  based  upon  the 
teaching  of  the  Hebrews  (who  were  likewise 
Semites)  among  whom  Christianity  had  its  orimn. 
In  one  thing,  however,  the  creea  of  the  B^y- 
lonians  and  our  own  are  in  agreement  — the 
necessity  for  salvation  hrom  the  pains  of  hell. 
Their  conception  of  that  place,  however,  differed 
considerably  from  the  views  which  Christians  hold. 
The  hell  of  the  Babylonians  was  apparently  not  a 
place  of  fire  and  orimstone,  in  which  the  un- 
righteous were  tormented,  but  simply  a domain  of 
ignominious  existence,  ' where  dust  was  their 
nourishment,  and  their  food  mud.*  Both  creeds, 
however,  have  felt  the  necessity  of  salvation  from 
this  undesirable  abode,  whatever  its  torments  and 
its  miseries  may  have  oeen  conceived  to  be. 

The  Babylomans,  therefore,  like  the  Christians, 
found  a belief  in  the  existence  of  a * merciful  God  * 
needful,  the  deity  in  question  being  Merodach,* 
though  the  adjective  {riminil)  could  probably  be 
applied  to  other  divinities  of  their  pantheon.  In 
both  cases  the  right  to  accord  salvation  was  based 
upon  self-sacrifice ; but,  unlike  Christ,  Merodaoh 
dbd  not  submit  to  anything  resembling  the  death 
of  the  Cross — his  smf-sacrifice  was  the  conflict 
waged  by  him  ’ on  behalf  of  Creation  as  a whole, 
and  the  shedding  of  his  blood*  in  order  that  man- 
kind might  come  into  being. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  Babylonians  held  the 
dogma  of  original  sin.  That  some  isolated  sect 
may  have  believed  in  this  is  not  only  possible,  but 
prooable.  In  this  connexion  it  is  to  m noted  that 
the  Babylonians  seem  to  have  thought  that  the  sin 
or  misdeed  which  brought  upon  a man  the  anger 
of  the  gods  might  possibly  have  been  an  in- 
voluntary one.  He  might,  without  knowing,  have 
eaten  of  some  forbidden  thing  or  have  trampled 
upon  some  sacred  object.  And  not  only  might 
the  SLQ  have  been  committed  unawares,  but  uie 
deity  sinned  against  might  be  one  whom  he  did 
not  know.  These  involunta^  sins,  with  others 
which  were  not  so,  were  expiated  punishment 
in  this  world ; hence  the  need  of  htanies  and 
pn^ers  to  excite  the  divine  being's  commiseration 
and  pardon,  so  that  the  sin  that  a man  had  sinned 
might  turn  to  good,  and  the  misdeed  that  he  had 
committed  might  be  carried  away  by  the  wind. 
No  second  expiation,  in  all  probability,  was  in 
such  a case  regarded  as  being  necessary ; and  it 
may  likewise  oe  supposed  tl^t,  if  a man  had 
already  been  saved  from  the  effects  of  his  sins  in 
this  world,  no  saving  power  needed  to  be  invoked 
on  his  behalf  in  the  world  to  come. 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  of  salvation  and 
divine  disfavour,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
final  tablet  of  the  Gilgames  legend,  which  gives 


1 S««  SRS  U.  816.  8 /6.  IL  SUf. 

» Ib.  Iv.  120,  tL  644. 

*T.  G.  PinohM,  Tke  OT  in  the  Light  of  iTirt,  Rteordifi^  p.  28. 


descriptions  of  the  two  states  of  happiness  and 
misery,  and  regards  the  two  differing  treatments 
accoraed  to  the  dead  (in  this  case  a warrior) 
as  being  due  to  the  consideration  whether  the 
departed  had  received  due  burial  or  not.^  But 
there  was  apparently  something  more  than  this — 
he  had  to  die  the  death  of  the  [?  righteous],  or  the 
like.  The  happy  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in 
battle,  siroport^  by  his  father  and  mother  and 
attended  by  his  wife,  reposed  in  Hie  resting-place 
of  [?  the  just],  pure  (holy)  water  was  given  nim  to 
drmk,  and  the  food  which  he  ate  was  probably  of 
the  same  sacred  nature. 

The  above  is  followed  by  the  second  picture. 
The  spirit  (Sdimmu)  of  him  whose  corpse  had  been 
thrown  down  on  the  plain  reposed  not  in  the  earth. 
Apparently  it  remained,  in  tl^  case,  without  a 
caretaker,  and  was  compelled  to  subsist  on  the 
leavings  of  the  dish  and  the  remains  of  the  food 
which  was  thrown  into  the  street  (?  in  the  gi*eat 
city  of  the  under  world,  presided  over  by  Eres-ki- 
gai  and  Nergal,  her  spouse).  It  is  Hear  that  the 
spirits  of  the  departea,  saved  and  unsaved,  needed 
nourishment,  lixe  their  contemporaries  and  de- 
scendants who  still  inhabited  the  earth. 

These  details  se^  to  have  been  mven  by  the 
spirit  of  Enkidu  (£^>bani)  to  his  oM  friend  and 
master,  Gilgames,  when  the  former  was  allowed  to 
visit  earth  again  and  communicate  what  he  had 
seen  in  the  regions  below.  But  the  ideal  of  exist- 
ence is  that  announced  by  Ut-napi§ti™  in  the 
Flood-story  which  forms  the  llth  tablet  of  that 
same  series.  In  this  ’ the  Babylonian  Noah  states 
that  he  intended,  on  account  of  the  hatred  of 
EnlU,  the  * older  B6l,*  in  whose  territory  he  could 
no  longer  dwell,  to  descend  to  the  Abyss,  the 
abode  of  Ea  (Oannes)  his  lord,  where  he  would 
henceforth  constantly  dwell.  This  view  of  the 
life  beyond  the  mrave  seems  to  have  been  that 
generally  acceptea  by  the  Sumero-Akkadians  of 
Babyloma  durmg  the  final  centuries  of  the  3rd 
millennium  B.C.,  and  probably  later.  When  a 
man  died,  it  was  said  that  his  god  took  him  to 
himself,  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  there 
were  as  many  heavens  or  abodes  of  bliss  as  there 
were  great  gods  in  the  Babylonian  pantheon. 
Every  good  man  (i.e.  every  man  after  nis  s^'s 
own  heart)  was  rerarded  as  going  and  dwmling 
evermore  with  the  deity  whom  he  had  worshipped 
and  served  faithfully  during  his  lifetime.  Each 
god  thus  became  a saviour,  and  had  for  his  faithful 
servants  his  own  special  salvation-^ven  Nergal, 
the  king  of  the  under  world,  in  whose  abode  the 
hero  Etana’  seems  finally  to  have  dwelt. 

The  word  for  'salvation*  in  Semitic  Akkadian 
(Babylonianl,  when  found,  will  probably  be  some 
form  of  Szeem,  ‘to  escape.*  For  ‘to  save*  the 
Shaphel  (or  Shuphul)  was  used,  as  in  Aramaic; 
A^^r‘iiztda(n)ni,  * A§gur,  save  me  * ; ^abil-^Szid- 
(anni),  ‘Nebo,  save  (me),*  etc.,  also  MvMmh- 
Mardukt  ‘ Merodach  is  a saviour,*  etc. , with  such 
feminines  as  MuHzibtv!^,  ‘ She  who  ^ves,*  in  which 
a goddess's  name  is  understood.  [£^]a  gamOl  ii 
tCLxahu  ttdi,  ‘Thou  knowest  (how  to)  protect,  ^are, 
and  save  (O  Samas)  * ; Ydti  NahH-rwid  hir  EdhUi 

1 ERE  iL  816.  s PinchM*,  p.  102. 
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salvation  (Buddlliflt) — SALVATION  (Chnstian) 


ina  Unti-Jca  rabiti  HUzibanni-ma  hal&ta  ^mu 
rdg^iUi  ana  §irikti  Surka^'-t  * As  for  me,  Nabonidus, 
king  of  Babylon,  save  me  (O  Sin),  from  sin  against 
thy  great  divinity,  and  give  (me),  as  a gift,  to  live 
to  remote  days.*  Thus  prays  the  learned  restorer 
of  the  temple  of  the  moon  at  Mugheir  (Ur  of  the 
Chaldees),  the  restorer  of  many  temples,  of  divers 

?;ods,  thus  becoming  a candidate  with  many  deities 
or  the  reward  oi  salvation  in  their  heavenly 
abodes. 

LdTsaATintB. — Friedrich  Delltxsch,  AsttfriteheM  HanduxirUr- 
buoh,  LeipriR,  1866,  p.  86a ; T.  G.  Pinches,  The  OT  in  the 
Light  of  the  Sietorieal  JUeorde  and  Legends  of  Assvria  and 
B&yUmia,*  London,  1808,  pp.  49-62.  The  ile/wioW  Babylonxa 
and  Assyria,  do.  1906,  p.  120ff.  T.  G.  PlNCHElS. 

SALVATION  (Buddhist).  — As  meaning  (1) 
well-being  won  and  held  agamst  disaster,  (2)  as- 
surance and  realization  of  hlissful  security  here- 
after, salvation  is  a structural  idea  in  Buddhism 
no  less  tlian  in  other  rehgions.  The  facts  of  suffer- 
ing and  of  death  wherever  there  is  life,  the  possi- 
biuty  of  escape  from  all  tfyree  for  all  living  things 
— these  are  corner-stones  of  Buddhist  doctrine. 
But  the  question  of  ultimate  safety  is  developed  m 
accordance  with  the  evolutionary  and  non-animistic 
standpoint  of  that  doctrine. 

The  word  ‘ salvation  * has  its  counterpart  m the 
terms  su^-atthi  or  aotthi  and  sotthibh&va  well- 
being,* ‘health,*  solus,  ‘safe,*  and  ‘safety*),  smd 
kksma,  or  yogakkhtma,  ‘ security,*  ‘ salvation.*  See, 
t.g.,  the  refrain : 

Elena  sacesna  swxstthi  hotu  / 

* By  this  truth  salvation  may  thers  be  t ' 
in  the  JSdidnd-sulla  of  the  Sutta-Nip&ta  and 
KhuddaJca-pd^ha ; and  in  the  MangalO’Sutta  of 
the  same  worlu : 

*The7  who  such  things  have  done  are  nowhere  worsted. 
EveiTwhere  they  go  to  salvation ' (or  ' walk  in  safety,'  soWtirn^ 
paeeaanti), 

where  ‘salvation*  and  ‘safety*  refer  to  present 
and  future.  Gr,  again,  the  frequent  references  in 
the  anthologies  of  the  ()anon,  such  as : 

* O wonld  that  I who  hoorly  waste  might  change 
For  that  which  ne'er  decays— who  ever  bnm 
Might  ohann  for  that  cool  blise,  e'en  for  the  peace 
That  pastern  all,  safety  beyond  compare  I 

Make  thee 

Adept  in  the  path  to  sore  ealvation  leading. 

Yea,  to  the  mighty  haven  doth  it  wend  ; 

High  peace  it  brln^^  and  bliss  lies  at  the  end.'  > 

In  these  verses  ‘safety,*  ‘salvation,*  ‘haven*  are 
all  equivalents  of  \vogak'\  Jckema,  And  the  two 
terms  are  combined  in  a sutta  of  the  Ah^tara- 
NUcdya,^  where  a layman  asks  Ananda  the  Elder 
whether  there  is  any  one  thing  (or  doctrine, 
dhct/nwna)  where  ific)  mx  earnest  devoted  member 
of  the  order  could  win  emancipation,  or  eradicate 
the  ^yas*  or  win  ultimate  yogakkhema.  Ananda 
replies  in  terms  of  mental  training  of  eleven  stages. 
The  layman  exclaims  that,  whereas,  if  he  were  m a 
burning  house,  one  door  wonld  suffice  ‘ to  make 
himself  safe  {sotthim),*  he  had  now  learnt  of  eleven 
dc^rs  to  the  ‘ ambrosial  * * whereby  safety  was  at 
tamable. 

To  these  terms  should  he  added  that  of  ‘ refuge ' 
(lit.  ‘ r^rt,*  saraiwy  To  confess  that  he  ‘ takes 


vsAw  w cMuvauiuu.-  Lne  auzza  literature 
abounds  in  similar  figures  illustratmg  life  as 

1 O.  A.  P.  Rhya  Davids,  Psalms  of  the  Early  BudOhiete.  2 vola 
London,  1910-18,  iL  venes  82,  416,  422.  * vou 

av.  842f. 

* The  iwiaona  of  aenae-deslres,  renewed  life,  opiniona  or  error 
and  neacienoeu 

...*4  * notrdead,*  * immortal,'  a word  equivalent 

but  imgly^g  not  Mfetyro  much  as  ‘the  divlne,'^ 


or  • bliaa.'  ani.  in  its  ^t  ttention. 
elbdr. 

» Khuddaka-pdtTus,  L ; Ftnaya  Texts,  L {SBE  xiiL)  116. 


» Itftfifioe'ia,  a heavenly 


perilous  and  pointing  to  the  pressing  need  of  seek- 
iing  salvation. 

Coming  from  terms  to  meaning,  we  find  that 
salvation  in  Buddhism  is,  ultimately,  escape  from 
dukkha,  i.e.  from  suffering,  pain,  misery,  sorrow, 
proximately,  from  the  lusts,  enmity,  and  stupidity 
lihat  inevitably  entail  auttering,  however  much 
they  may  induce  transient  delights  or  satisfaction. 
These  causes  of  dukkha  are  constantly  represented 
as  dangerous,  not  because,  as  a body  of  * sin,*  they 
set  man  at  enmity  with  a deity,  but  because  they 
hold  him  in  bondage  to  misery  now  or  hereafter. 
Thus  ‘salvation,*  for  a Buddhist,  is  a state  of 
sentient  existence  conceived  os  freed  from  dukkha. 
Nor  is  the  sentient,  conceived  as  thus  freed  in  a 
future  life,  considered  as  a saved  * soul  * or  de- 
tached entity.  Salvation  as  fruition  is  the 
pleasanter  environment  in  some  heaven,  the 
set  going  afresh  in  a suit- 


e celestial  mmd-and-body,  which  are  the  result- 
ants of  previous  mental  activity.  But  such  salva- 
tion is  rdative  only.  In  a celestial  rebirth  dukkha 
is  driven  far  away,  for  the  chief  sorrow  is  decay, 
disease,  death,  and  the  gods  the  communities 
of  happily  reborn  persons)  live  well  and  long.  But 
eventiutlly  death  comes  again,  for  life  is,  in  its 
essence,  growth  followed  by  decay.  And  the  only 
final  salvation  is  to  end  life,  either  os  arhat  on 
earth  or  as  a god  in  some  immaterial  heaven.  Of 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  those  who  accomplish  the 
final  going  out,  or  parinibbdna,  as  of  flame  in 
water,  the  scriptures  speak  in  solemn  triumph,  but 
do  not  speculate.  Neither  the  words  nor  the  con- 
cepts of  life  apply. 

* Nowhere  is  measure  (or  one  gone  to  oblivion. 

That  whereby  we  speak  of  him — that  exists  no  longer. 
Wholly  cut  off  are  all  forms  of  our  knowing. 

Out  off  the  channels  of  speech,  every  one.'^ 

* Whose  range  is  in  the  Void  and  th'  Unmarked 
And  Liberfy : as  flight  of  birds  In  air 

So  bard  is  it  to  tr«A  the  trail  of  him.'S 

‘Set  free  from  bonds,  happy  and  void  of  longing 
ffim  gods  and  men.  here  on  this  earth  or  yonder 
Or  in  the  heavens,  in  every  sphere  of  being 
Seeking  they  seek  vainly,  they  will  not  find  him.'  * 

LmaaTUBS.— C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhisnn,  (Home  Uni- 
versity Library),  London,  1912,  ch.  vii.  The  texts  and  transla- 
tions quoted  in  the  art.  are  published  by  the  Pili  Text  Society. 
On  the  subject  of  assurance  of  salvation  and  the  grounds  thereof 
see  S.  Z.  Aung  and  C.  A F.  Rhys  Davids,  Points  of  Contro- 
versy (the  Kathdvatthu),  London,  1916^p.  177,  185,  883. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SALVATION  (Christian). — This  axticle  does 
not  intrude  into  the  domain  of  exegetical  or 
doctrinal  theology.  It  attempts  to  follow,  through 
the  history  of  Israel  and  through  the  period  covered 
by  the  NT,  the  experience  of  salvation.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  it  has  been  written,  as 
well  as  the  conolnsion  which  it  seeks  to  establish, 
is  the  unity  and  continuity  of  the  experience,  as 
well  as  its  vital  and  growing  quality. 

I.  The  experience  of  salvation  in  the 
HISTORY  OF  Israel. — z.  Its  interpreters. — ^An 
older  method  of  study  went  to  the  OT  to  discover 
what  It  had  to  say  of  all  topics  which  theology  had 
defined,  and  particularly  how  its  utterances  antici- 
pate and  illnstrated  conclusions  at  which  dog- 
matic he  arrived.  Such  a method  was,  no  doubt, 
mechanical,  and  inevitably  missed  the  vividness 
and  feneM  with  which  the  OT  presents  the  gi*eat 
vaneties  of  religion.  But  it  did  grasp  one  fact  of 
first-rate  importance,  viz.  the  unity  of  the  OT  as 
a statement  of  the  salvation  experienced  in  Israel 
and  8^  forth  by  its  great  religious  teachers.  Its 
Its  conception  of  unity  as  bare  logical 
Identity,  to  which  the  aotnal  increases  brought  by 

1 SiUta-Nipdta,  versa  1076. 

vfii  9I”**  ^ Buddhists,  iL  ; Psalms  of  the  Brethren, 

» 0.  A,  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Kindred  Sayings,  London,  1917,  L 82. 
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the  discipline  of  centuries  are  indifferent  and  irre- 
levant. It  ought  to  be  possible  to  conserve  the 
truth  of  this  older  view  without  being  misled  by 
its  rigid  and  abstract  scheme. 

The  historical  and  critical  method  of  study  has 
established  what  the  least  technically  trained  mind 
never  failed  to  discover,  viz.  that  the  OT  is  a 
history,  the  history  of  a salvation,  which  had  very 
rude  and  even  crude  beginnings,  which  grew  in 
ethical  quality  and  religious  meaning,  till  it  was 
ready  under  the  quickemng  force  of  new  influences 
to  enter  upon  a further  historic  development,  of 
which  the  NT  is  the  literary  record  and  the  whole 
subsequent  history  of  man  the  rich  and  varied 
consequence.  It  is  literal  fact  that  the  salvation 
which,  in  the  Christian  gospel,  has  penetrated  to 
the  confines  of  the  world,  and  is  producing  pro- 
found and  revolutionary  changes  among  all  races 
of  men,  had  its  historic  origin  m the  experience  of 
a group  of  tribes  which  entered  Palestine  from  the 
desert  and  occupied  it  in  the  name  of  Jahweh, 
their  God. 

It  is  in  this  experience,  and  in  this  only,  that 
the  significance  and  value  of  Israel  for  the  moral 
progress  of  mankind  consist.  The  point  of  interest 
aoes  not  lie  in  the  customs  prevalent  in  Israel, 
which  differed  little  from  those  of  surrounding 
peoples;  or  in  the  details  of  legislation,  which 
may  have  been  copied  from  the  laws  of  nations 
somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of  material  civiliza- 
tion ; or  in  the  apparatus  of  worship,  which,  in 
the  earlier  periods  at  any  rate,  had  little  in  it 
that  was  unique  or  distinctive ; or  even  in  the 
ideas  entertained  by  Hebrews  regarding  creation, 
cosmogony,  or  sinular  subjects,  which  seem  to 
have  been  dra^vn  from  the  common  stock  of 
Semitic  reflexion  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse. Our  valuation  of  Israers  history  depends 
entirely  on  its  whole  scope,  and  on  the  tendency 
manifested  in  its  whole  development.  An  observer 
of  its  earlier  stages  would  have  found  nothing  to 
indicate  its  future  course.  He  would  have  noted 
merely  one  more  Semitic  people,  and  would  have 
predicted  no  more  than  an  ordinary  political 
career,  including  possibly  a period  of  imperial  ex- 
pansion, followed  by  swift  decay  and  complete 
extinction.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  such  a predic- 
tion, made  so  easily  and  so  confidently,  would 
have  been  sound  and  accurate.  Israel  showed  no 
more  political  genius  than  its  neighbours  and 
rivals,  and  shared  in  the  disasters  tnat  overtook 
the  Oriental  world.  All  this  estimate  and  pre- 
diction, however,  would  have  been  superficial,  and 
would  have  missed  the  heart  of  Israel’s  historic 
value.  Beneath  the  casing  of  customs  and  culture 
and  philosophical  opinion,  apart  from,  and  deeper 
than,  the  surface  movements  that  led  through 
calamity  to  ruin,  there  was  a life  of  the  spirit,  for 
which  it  is  no  more  than  plain  justice  to  claim 
absolute  uniq^ueness.  It  could  not  have  been  pre- 
dicted from  tne  phenomena  attendant  upon  Israel’s 
origin,  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from  any 
qualities  displayed  by  Israel  at  any  stage  of  its 
career,  that,  as  the  ages  rolled  by,  there  would 
have  been  developed  a conscience  singularly  en- 
lightened and  sensitive,  clear  to  discern  everlasting 
moral  verities,  and  drastic  in  self-analysis  ana 
self-condemnation,  together  with  an  extraordinary 
power  of  moral  recovery,  and  a conviction,  deeper 
even  than  the  sense  of  sin  and  failure,  of  the 

f resence  and  action,  in  sdl  the  long  tragedy  of 
srael’s  political  destruction,  of  a purpose  at  once 
omnipotent  and  redemptive.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
what  did  happen;  and  this  is  the  pre-Christian 
stage  of  that  scdvation  which,  through  the  Christian 
Church,  h8us  become  the  pernument  possession  of 
the  TSuoe  and  is  gradually  being  communicated  to 
the  whole  world. 


The  history  of  such  a salvation  was,  as  we  have 
said,  unpredictable  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
beg^ning.  It  was  also  unnoticed  by  the  vast 
majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  its  onward 
movement.  Even  very  sophisticated  and  self- 
conscious  people  are  not  continually  reflecting 
upon  the  lives  they  are  leading  day  by  day.  They 
act  for  the  most  part  automatically ; other  incidents 
of  life  flow  by  in  a kind  of  dream.  Conceive,  then, 
how  few,  in  an  age  long  previous  to  the  intense 
subjectivism  which  is  our  inheritance,  were  capable 
of  estimating  the  nature  of  the  forces  which  moved 
in  their  national  history  or  of  discovering  their  direc- 
tion. The  multitudes  of  men  and  women  wliich 
made  up  the  Israel  of  these  early  times  were  no 
more  intelligent  or  introspective  than  the  modern 
fellahin  who  till  the  same  fields  where  their  remote 
ancestors  carried  on  a scarcely  less  primitive  agri- 
culture. At  the  same  time,  two  points  are  to  be 
noted.  First,  these  simple  and  unknowing  souls 
were  experiencing,  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity, 
the  salvation  ot  which  they  had  such  dim  and 
shallow  apprehension.  They  lived  by  things  of 
which  they  could  give  no  adequate  account.  He 
who  toiled  in  vineyard  or  wheatfield  and  brought 
his  offering  to  Jahweh,  and,  if  need  were,  died 
in  defence  of  his  wife  and  children,  was  * being 
saved,’  and  was  proving  a living  link  in  the  chain 
which  binds  the  dim  apprehensions  of  primitive 
times  to  the  richer  and  clearer  experiences  of  the 
Christian  believer.  Second,  not  all  in  Israel,  even 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  its  advance,  were  thus 
spiritually  unawakened.  In  the  history  of  Israel, 
as  in  all  nistory,  we  have  to  reckon  with  person- 
ality. That  tnere  should  arise  in  any  nation  at 
any  time  a man  who  is  able  to  lift  himself  above 
the  stream  of  incident  and  event  in  which  most  of 
his  contemporaries  aire  submerged,  and  to  grasp 
the  significance  of  a history  which  to  most  other 
men  is  blind  or  misleading,  is  very  wonderful. 
All  attempts  to  explain  such  a man  fail.  This 
wonder  stands  out  in  the  history  of  Israel,  not  to 
be  missed  or  explained  away.  The  prophets  under- 
stood: that  is  their  greatness.  In  the  mirror  of 
their  consciousness  we  discern  the  meaning  of 
IsrsLel’s  history.  They  are  not  students  of  the 
history,  painfully  piecing  together  its  chronicles, 
and  precariously  arawing  deductions.  Nor  are 
they  makers  of  the  history  in  the  sense  in  which 
monarchs  and  conquerors  make  or  mar  the  fortunes 
of  men.  Their  function,  in  reference  to  their 
nation,  is  more  intimate,  and  their  influence  more 
profound  and  far-reachmg.  Their  experience  is 
that  of  the  people  to  whom  they  belong,  with  all 
the  difference  tnat  lies  between  ^nsciousness  imd 
unconsciousness,  between  clear  sight  and  purblind 
vision,  and  with  the  yet  wider  difference  between 
subjection  to  an  unknown  purpose  and  devotion 
to  a purpose  recognized  with  deep  intuition  and 
accepted,  with  entire  consecration,  as  the  vocation 
of  life.  Their  salvation  is  the  salvation  of  Israel. 
They,  like  tbe  humblest  of  their  fellow-country- 
men, are  ^ing  educated  and  trained  in  the  moral 
life.  Salvation  means  for  them,  as  for  others,  a 
moral  tocipline.  In  them,  however,  in  virtue  not 
BO  much  of  greater  religious  susceptibility  as  of 
greater  willingness  to  obey  a higher  guidance,  the 
salvation  proceeds  at  a swifter  rate  and  reaches 
nobler  results. 

As  we  read  the  story  of  their  inner  life,  we  see 
what  no  observer  could  have  predicted  — the 
intended  issue  of  IsrsLel’s  history.  Not  to  create  a 
State  or  Empire,  but  to  make  men  like  these,  is 
the  teleology  of  Israel’s  strange  and  infinitely 
tragic  caireer.  This  is  the  salvation  of  which  Israel 
was  meant  to  be  the  recipient  and  the  exponent — 
the  creation  of  just  such  a character  relate  in  this 
I manner  to  God,  marked  by  such  communion  with 
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Hiin,  and  showing  in  life  and  conduct  the  ethical 
fruit  of  such  divine  fellowship.  The  prophets 
were  themselves  ‘ saved  * with  a salvation  which  is 
not  static,  but  dynamic,  and  exerts  upon  and 
through  its  recipients  a moral  ener^  whi^  is 
inexhaustible.  Their  salvation,  accordmgly,  is  not 
merely  a high  degree  of  that  which  was  common  to 
all  Israelites.  It  become^  in  their  experience  of 
it,  the  condition  under  which  salvation  is  possible 
as  an  experience  for  all.  Being  saved  the^elves, 
they  b^ome  the  saviours  of  those  whose  life  they 
share,  as  being  with  them  members  of  Israel- 
They  have  a message  to  deliver  to  their  fellows. 
They  bave  much  moral  and  religious  truth  to 
communicate.  Their  duty  was,  as  one  of  their 
titles  signifies,  to  interpret  for  the  ignorant  and 
unenlightened  the  divine  principles  immanent  in 
the  history  of  Israel.  But  the  supreme  service 
that  th^  rendered  to  their  people  was  the  life  they 
lived.  By  it  they  illustrate  the  meting  of  the 
divine  salvation,  and  proved  its  reality.  By  it, 
moreover,  they  mediated  that  salvation  to_  their 
people.  Salvation  became,  in  the  life  and  ministry 
of  &ese  men,  a fact  of  the  moral  order.  Through 
them  and  their  actions  and  sufferings  God  was 
approaching  Israd,  in  the  energy  of  His  redeem- 
ing purpose.  To  cleave  to  them,  to  obey  their 
counsels,  and  to  breathe  their  spirit  was  salyation 
for  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  or,  failing  a 
national  obedience,  for  such  circles  as  might  permit 
the  prophetic  spirit  to  permeate  and  govern  them. 
Such  is  the  fact  of  salvation,  as  it  presents  itself 
in  the  history  of  Israel  and  in  that  interpretation 
of  the  histoiy,  given  by  prophetic  men,  which  we 
find  in  the  OT  It  is  an  experience  which  rises 
from  rudimentory  forms  towards  great  spiritual 
fullness,  and  contains  the  promise  and  the  potency 
of  yet  greater  experience,  still  to  come. 

2.  Ito  source. — The  saJivation  which  was  an  ex- 
perience in  Israel  originated  in  the  act  of  God. 
No  doubt,  Israel  mi^t  be  saved  at  any  given 
moment  of  need  by  human  instrumentality.  But 
the  instinct  of  Israel  always  passed  beyond  the 
human  agent  to  the  real  doer,  who  was  Jahweh 
Himself,  * who  himself  saveth  you  out  of  all  your 
calamities  and  your  distresses’  (1  S 10^).  To 
prefer  the  human  to  the  divine  Saviour  is  practical 
apostasy.  The  creed  of  Israel  is,  in  brief,  ‘ Jahweh 
saves  ’ ; and  their  creed  is  not  the  work  of  philo- 
sophers, the  product  of  speculation,  but  the  im- 
mediate deliverance  of  an  experience,  too  real  and 
too  great  to  be  susceptible  of  any  other  explana- 
tion than  this,  that  it  is  the  direct,  thougn  not 
immediated,  operation  of  Gk>d  Hims^. 

Th«  or  as  a whola  is  do  more  than  Illustration  and  exposition 
of  this  primary  oonriction.  In  its  most  rudimentary  form  this 
jreed  contains  the  germs  of  the  whole  snbcequent  religious 
development.  Two  eluents  of  special  importanoe  lie  hid£jn  in 
Israel’s  earliest  oonfesaion  of  faith. 

(o)  JPRs  nature  of  GM. — God  is  conceived  as  a Power,  who 
doee  things.  To  paae  from  the  U^panifad*  to  the  Prophets  is  to 
leave  one  universe  of  religious  thought  for  another,  wholly 
different  in  fundamental  oonoeptions.  In  the  one  God  u 
substance,  in  the  other  He  is  power.  In  the  one  He  is,  and  all 
being  is  merged  In  Him.  In  the  other  He  acts,  and  is  the 
aouroeof  all  the  energy  that  is  needed  for  His  purpoeea.  It  may 
be  that  some  higher  syntheds  of  these  widely  contrasted  ideas 
of  the  divine  nature  is  poeelble ; but  no  attempt  to  harmonize 
them  must  lOTore  their  difference.  To  say  * Brahman-cUnidn,* 
and  to  say  ‘ Jehw;^  saves,*  represent  two  worlds  of  experience, 
which  oannot  be  inhabited  together.  Indian  thought  neoes^ 
aarily,  without  history,  and  does  no  more  than  confront  the 
mu»Ty  manifold  of  the  world's  life  with  the  sublime  monotony 

eesentially  historic,  and  is  the  product  of  an  immanent  enenry 
moTing  towards  a goal,  which  the  rarer  minds  alone,  and  they 
only  dunly,  can  diacem  in  the  distant  future. 

A curious  contrast  may  be  observed  between  the  andent 
^brew  coltavator  and  the  toUer  in  toe  wide  Gangetio  plain. 
^ former  is  not  nearly  so  intellectual  or  reflexive  as  toe 
theory  about  the  constitution 
of  the  world.  He  is  simpler  and  cruder  in  his  ideas,  and  stands 
much  nwer  toe  primitive  animism.  Yet  hesmtertaias  an 
idea,  and  he  usee  a term,  which  are  destined  to  carry  his  suo- 


ceeeors  towards  experiences  inoompar^y  richer  th^  h la  and 
yet  genetically  connected  with  them.  T^e  idea  is  that  is 
one  who  exerts  power,  and  the  term  is  the  Spirit  of  God. 
From  the  beginning  of  Israel's  history,  so  far  m we  know  it. 
the  Hebrew  mind  dlscemed  the  operation  of  God  in  the  world, 
and  yet  never  proceed^  to  a phllotophi^  theop^  ® 
tion  of  God  to  the  world.  Its  ideas  had  little  philosophic 
breadth,  but  great  experinienUl  Intensity.  The  powers  that 
control  the  l&tory  of  Israel  are  God's ; and,  wherever  these 
powers  are  seen  in  action,  they  are  identified  with  the  Spirit  of 
God— God  acting  in  the  world— God  acting  by  His  bpint : 
this  is  the  primitive,  wmple,  yet  far-reaching  Hebrew  doctrine 
of  God. 

(b)  Tha  eharaeter  qf  God.— In  'Jahweh  saves*  the  emphasis 
voMiB  from  the  one  term  to  the  other.  Jahweh  is  known  os 
Sai^r  of  Israel.  God  loves  Israel,  and  will  save  Israel  out  of 
all  his  distresses.  What  that  saving  action  might  Involve — 
what  exertions  on  God's  part,  and  what  discipline  on  man's — 
what  issues  it  might  have  for  the  people,  and  what  fonn  it 
might  assume  lay  within  the  unknown  future.  Dut  the  abiding 
conviction  was  that  God’s  action  would  be  saving,  that  Hfi 
settled  purpose  was  redemptive,  and  that  He  would  not  cease 
His  dealing  with  Israel  till  the  deliverance  was  complete. 
Here  we  touch  toe  earliest  Hebrew  thought  of  God  ; He  is  one 
who  loves  and  saves.  Whatever  His  love  and  His  people's  need 
require,  He  will  do.  Whatever  He  does  is  the  exnrutision  of 
His  love  for  His  people,  and  is  meant  for  the  furtherance  of 
their  salvation.  It  would  be  ridiculous  to  attribute  to  the  early 
mind  of  Israel  exalted  conceptions  of  the  moral  character  of 
God  and  rich  religious  experience  of  salvation.  But  it  would  be 
equally  UDbistorToal  to  deny,  even  to  the  tribes  that  broke  in 
from  uie  desert  to  oocupy  the  bills  and  valleys  of  Falestliie,  the 
oonviotion  that  they  were  living  under  the  direction  and  inspira- 
of  a Saviour-God. 

History  itself,  becoming  articulate  in  the  prophets,  would 
unfold  toe  meaning  of  salvation,  and  would  bring  home  to  the 
awakening  religious  consciousness  what  are  the  real  evils  from 
which  men  ore  suffering,  and  what  God  is  willing  to  do  for  their 
deliveranoe.  But,  whatever  befalls  the  people  of  Israel,  whether 
judgments  smite  toem  or  mercies  crovm  them,  they  are  being 
* saved* ; God  is  making  His  solvation  known  ; Qod  is  revealing 
Himself.  Students  of  toe  OT  are  apt  to  be  disastrously  doctrin- 
aire in  their  methods,  whether  their  conclusions  are  conservative 
or  advanced.  The  interest  of  the  OT  lies  not  in  opinions  which 
may  or  may  not  be  supported  by  proof  texts,  but  m the  picture 
which  it  presents  of  a nation  in  toe  hands  of  God.  Israel  doee 
not  consist  in  pupils  being  instructed  in  theological  lore  ; it  ie  a 
community  of  men  and  women  who,  collectively  and  individu- 
ally, are  being  8ave<^  with  a salvation  which  is,  fundamentally,  a 
moral  experience.  Of  that  experience,  and  of  those  in  those  far- 
off  days  subjected  to  it,  the  members  of  the  Christian  Church  are 
the  heirs  and  the  successors.  The  history  of  Israel  is  not  closed. 
It  ie  oontinoed  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  religion  of 
Israel  is  not  superseded.  It  remains,  man*e  only  religion.  The 
theology  of  Isiael  is  not  an  anachronism.  It  is  the  abiding 
truth  of  God. 

3.  Ita  warrant. — Salvation  in  Israel  is  an  ex- 
perience of  the  present,  and  contains  a prophecy  of 
the  future.  But  it  is  securely  grounded  in  the 
past,  and  derives  therefrom  its  confidence  and  ita 
strength.  'Behind  the  people’s  national  life  lay 
the  consciousness  of  redemption  as  much  as  it  lies 
behind  the  life  of  the  Christian,’^  The  point  of 
interest  is  not  the  outward  form  which  the  deed  of 
redemption  assumed.  It  is  certain  that  some 
visitor  (let  us  suppose)  from  the  Farther  East  would 
have  sent  to  the  court  which  he  represented  a very 
different  account  of  the  incidents  connected  witn 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  from  that  which  the 
prophetic  historian  gives  in  Exodus.  Such  differ- 
ences do  not  impugn  the  historicity  of  the  event 
itself,  and  in  no  way  invalidate  its  significance  for 
the  conscience  ^d  intelligence  of  Israel.  In  this 
event  the  religion  of  Israel  is  bom.  Upon  this 
event  the  salvation  of  Israel  is  established.  In  the 
experience  which  Israel  then  passed  through  God 
became  known  to  His  people  ; not,  be  it  noted,  by 
a formula,  but  by  a personal  name,  which  gathered 
to  itself  epithets  descriptive  of  personal  qualities. 
When  we  ask  how  the  primitive  mind  would  most 
naturally  expre^  the  relation  towards  God  into 
which  the  experience  of  deliverance  had  introduced 
^e  redeemed  people,  one  form  at  once  suggests 
itself,  vis.  a ‘covenant.’  It  is  true  that  most  of 
the  great  ‘ covenant  ’ passages  belong  to  an  age  far 
later  than  that  of  the  exodus— e.^.,  Lv26",  Exk  16«®. 
But  this  is  no  evidence  against  the  primitive  char- 
acter of  the  thought  and  no  proof  ot  the  unhistoric 
nature  of  the  narrative,  which  describes  the  institu- 
1 A.  B.  Davidson,  «.r.  *God,*  in  HDB  li.  202'>. 
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tion  of  the  covenant  as  following  immediately  upon 
the  national  deliverance.  The  very  fact  of  the  re- 
demption creates  the  covenant  relationship.  The 
God  who  saves  does,  in  the  very  act,  pledge  Himself 
to  persevere  in  one  line  of  action  towards  the 
people  whom  He  has  redeemed.  Sadvation  was 
undertaken  on  His  initiative.  It  becomes  the  goal 
of  His  action.  He  is  vitally  concerned  with  reach- 
ing it.  His  movement  towards  it  is  the  only  reli- 
able revelation  of  His  nature,  and  forms  the 
ever-renewed  proof  of  His  being.  In  every  time 
of  strain  and  doubt  the  disciplined  mind  of  Israel 
goes  back  to  the  covenant  into  which  God  entered 
of  His  own  free  motion,  and  cleaves,  even  amid 
sorest  trial,  to  the  faithfulness  which  will  not 
suffer  Him  to  forget  His  obligations.  In  like 
manner,  the  p^ple  who  are  the  subjects  of  God^s 
redeeming  action  stand  pledged  to  carry  out  the 
divine  purpose  in  saving  them,  as  it  is  gradually 
disclosed  to  them.  Salvation  is  their  privilege. 
It  is  also  their  vocation.  The  scope  of  the  privilege 
and  the  nature  of  the  vocation  are  alike  aisclosed 
only  through  long  ages,  in  which  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  nation  became  explicit  and  the  national 
ideal  became  clear  and  fuU.  But  the  most  glorious 
utterances  of  the  most  inspired  prophet  turn  back 
upon  the  earliest  exTOriences  of  mutual  pledges 
between  Jahweh  and  Israel,  and  present  the  fulfil- 
ment of  what  was  germinal  therem  (cf.  Dt  28'*‘“). 

It  is  impossible,  in  describing  the  covenant  rela- 
tion between  Jahweh  and  Israel,  to  avoid  using 
terms  which  imply  personality  on  both  sides.  God 
is  intensely  person^  and  has  all  the  qualities  by 
winch  men  recognize  a personal  as  distinguished 
from  an  impersonal  force.  Israel  also  is  personal, 
viewed  in  its  national  and  corporate  existence — in 
this  sense  at  least  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a moral 
discipline  and  is  being  led  to  a spiritual  consum- 
mation, in  both  of  which  every  individual  Israelite 
has  his  part  as  a member  of  a living  whole.  God 
and  Israel,  accordingly,  confront  one  another,  God 
viewing  Israel  as  the  object  of  His  love,  and  Israel 
gradually  recognizing  God  for  what  He  is  and  dis- 
cerning more  clearly  His  demands  and  purposes. 

The  relationshm  between  these  two,  therefore, 
is  wholly  personal.  God  knows  Israel  in  its  weak- 
ness, its  need,  and  its  possibilities,  and  bends 
Himself  to  make  of  Israel  what  He  will.  Israel 
makes  pro^essive  discovery  of  God,  gaining  in- 
sight into  His  character  and  beginning  to  discern 
His  aim. 

* All  Israel's  history  is  filled  with  this  reciprocal  knowledge, 
risixtf  up  from  strength  to  strength,  tQl  One  came  who  knew 
theFather,  and  whom  the  Father  knew  in  fulness.' ^ 

Knowledge  of  God,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  Biblical 
synonyms  for  salvation ; and  in  this  lies  the  unique- 
ness of  the  Bible  among  all  the  ‘ Sacred  Books  of 
the  East.*  It  is  not  a disquisition  ; it  is  the  record 
of  an  experience,  gained  in  actual  fellowship  with 
God. 

4.  Its  verification  and  exploration. — ^It  belongs 
to  the  essence  of  rel^ous  experience  that  it  can 
never  be  immobile,  jjx  the  life  of  the  spirit  there 
is  no  stable  equilibrium.  The  intense  interest 
belonging  to  Israel’s  history  lies  in  the  double 
movement  discernible  throughout  its  whole  course. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  is  a constant  downward 
tendency,  a ceaseless  misunderstanding  of  God 
and  misinterpretation  of  His  salvation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  an  upward  movement,  towards 
a discovery  of  God  and  a realization  of  His  pur- 
poses. This  movement,  though  it  be  the  true  life 
of  Israel,  does  not  proceed  by  steady  uninterrupted 
progress,  nor  does  it  include  within  its  scope  even 
the  majority  of  the  people.  It  is  marked  by 
revivals.  It  is  concentrate  in  imique  personah- 

1 A.  B.  DsTldton,  Ths  Theology  of  the  OT^  Edinburgh,  1904, 
p.78. 
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ties.  It  extends  to  circles  who  are  but  dimly  dis- 
cernible and  whose  exact  numbers  cannot  be 
calculated.  The  details  of  this  experimental 
verification  and  exploration  of  the  divine  salvation 
are  of  thrilling  interest.  They  have  their  parallels 
and  analogies  m all  religions  and  in  the  discipline 
of  every  separate  soul. 

The  history  of  religious  experience  in  Israel  has 
never  been  written ; and  stul  less  has  a histoiy 
of  religious  experience  as  such  been  attemptea. 
Perhaps  such  books,  condensing  the  spiritual  pro- 
gress of  mankind,  could  never  be  composed  with 
any  hope  of  accuracy.  The  value  of  the  OT  litera- 
ture is  that  it  presents  a touchstone,  by  which  we 
may  evaluate  religion  anywhere  and  note  its  pro- 
gress in  races  or  individuals.  That  touchstone  is 
the  ethical  element  in  the  conception  of  Gk>d. 
Where  it  is  seen  that  God  is  righteous  and  requires 
righteousness,  there  the  higher  life  of  man  npens 
towards  noble  fruit ; the  divine  salvation  opens  to 
vision  and  appropriation  that  are  in  fact  bound- 
less ; and  communion  with  Grod  is  not  an  occasional 
ecstasy,  but  a reality  of  the  daily  life  and  its  con- 
tinual delight.  The  use  of  this  ethical  standpoint, 
in  reviewing  religious  life  in  general,  estalmshes 
this  conclusion,  viz.  that  progress  in  the  discovery 
of  salvation  is  always  accompanied  by  disillusion, 
and  often  by  the  utmost  sorrow  ana  pain.  The 
form  of  salvation  breaks,  as  advance  is  made  ; and 
salvation  itself  has  to  be  sought  in  some  deeper 
region,  where  the  soul  shall  find  itself  more  per- 
fectly at  home. 

The  OT  records  are  full  of  this  strange  com- 
mingling of  victory  and  defeat,  of  despair  and 
exultation.  The  lorm  which  salvation  at  first 
assumes  is  national  and  political.  It  is  identical 
with  the  integrity  and  independence  of  the  Hebrew 
nationality.  Its  great  events  are  deliverances 
from  national  peril  Its  scope  and  contents  consist 
in  peace  and  plenty,  and  the  abundance  and 
security  of  those  possessions  are  the  normal  condi- 
tions of  happy  and  prosperous  living.  Precisely 
at  this  point  lay  the  toting  of  Israel’s  moral  sense  ; 
and  here  emerges  the  tragedy  of  Israel’s  history. 
Will  Israel  discover  no  more  in  Jahweh  than  Moab 
in  Chemosh?  Will  Israel  explore  the  farther 
reaches  of  salvation  or  be  satisfied  with  external 
satisfactions  and  external  deliverances  ! 

The  history  gives  a sad  and  terrible  answer  to 
these  questions.  The  ‘ Israel  * which  we  name  as 
such,  for  purposes  of  comparison  with  ‘Egypt*  or 
‘Assyria,^  failed  in  moral  discernment,  and  wais 
not  merely  destroyed  politically,  but  deprived  of 
plane  and  function  in  the  moral  development  of 
mankind.  At  the  same  time,  there  was  another 
‘ Israel,*  the  tme  Isranl,  consisting  of  those  persons, 
whose  numbers  are  unknown  and  whose  experi- 
ences axe  largely  imrecorded,  who  were  being 
taught  another  conception  of  God  and  were  maddng 
proof  of  another  kind  of  salvation.  Their  exist- 
ence and  the  oontinuity  of  their  religious  experi- 
ence are  faults  absolute]^  certain,  and  of  transcen- 
dent importance  for  the  vindication  of  revelation 
and  the  upward  movement  of  humanity.  While 
the  politicad  fabric  of  Israel’s  existence  lasted, 
they  testified  that  the  condition  of  its  permanence 
was  obedience  to  the  moral  will  of  Israel’s  God, 
that  God  would  save  those  who  yielded  Him  this 
obedience,  and  that,  should  disaster  threaten,  such 
obedience  would  secure  the  divine  saJvation. 
Those  OT  writings  which  belong  to  the  period  of 
national  independence  develop  tne  idea  of  right- 
eousness into  its  social  applications,  and  connect 
it  vitally  with  the  presence  of  Grod  and  the  enjoy- 
ment of  His  favour.  We  have  before  us  the 
picture  of  a community  of  which  God  is  at  once 
the  Head  and  the  indwelling  life.  Every  member 
of  this  organism  is  related  to  every  other,  through 
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the  relation  in  which  all  stand  to  the  unseen  IQng. 
In  their  fulfilment  of  their  mutual  obligations, 
they  are  glorifying  Grod  and  are  pursuing  a ^th  of 
moral  education  in  which  conscience  will  oe  en- 
lightened, the  will  trained,  and  faith  strengthened. 

Israel  is  the  microcosm  of  salvation,  the  pre- 
figurement  of  a redeemed  and  perfected  humanity. 

* J''  oboM  a nation,  becaose  His  idea  of  mankind,  of  which 
He  will  be  Ood,  is  that  of  a tooial  organism.  It  Is  this  organic 
of  which  He  is  Ood.  But  though  the  relation  might  seem  to  be 
with  the  ideal  unity,  It  operated  in  disposing  all  the  parts 
making  up  the  uni^  rightly  to  one  another.  And  in  this  way 
each  indiTidual  felt  J''  to  be  his  Ood.’  ^ 

This  conception  of  a religious  organism  and  a 
social  scdvation  is  the  contribution  of  pre-Exilic 
Israel  to  the  spiritual  process  of  the  race.  Any 
experience,  Christian  or  other,  which  omits  it  is  to 
that  extent  impoverished,  and  is  condemned  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a full  salvation. 

The  time  ceune,  however,  when  the  national 
form  of  existence,  which  had  conveyed  and  con- 
served the  divine  salvation,  became  too  narrow 
and  limited  for  the  experience  which  had  been 
made  possible  within  it.  Whether  the  transition 
to  a fuller  salvation  could  have  been  made  without 
the  tragedy  of  Israel’s  destruction  as  a political 
institution  is  a fruitless  problem.  We  may  dream 
of  a people  learning  to  distinguish  between  form 
and  content,  discovering  that  the  essence  of  salva- 
tion was  separable  from  the  outward  framework 
of  the  State,  and  passing  onward  to  a knowledge 
of  God,  80  deep  and  intimate  that  it  ceased  to  be  a 
national  perquisite  and  was  fitted  to  the  needs 
and  destined  for  the  reception  of  aU  men  every- 
where. 

In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  political  'Israel* 
did  not  rise  to  this  thought  of  and  so  failed 
in  its  historio  mission.  It  did  not  ' lose  ’ its  life, 
and  therefore  did  not  * save  * it.  It  perished  as  a 
nation,  and  did  not  survive  as  a community  of  the 
Spirit.  The  inner  Israel,  which  did  know  (5od 
and  was  testing  His  power  to  save,  suffered  in- 
tensely at  the  hands  of  its  politically-minded 
fellow-oitizena  Its  affirmation  of  an  ethiccdly 
conditioned  salvation  seemed,  at  one  period,  to  be 
the  dream  of  an  impossible  patriotism,  and,  at 
Mother,  to  be  treason  against  the  State  and 
impiety  agai^t  a Gk)d  whose  very  existence  was 
bound  up  with  that  of  His  people.  Then,  when 
the  worst  happened,  and  the  political  Israel  passed 
amid  unknown  agonies  to  its  doom,  those  very 
persons  who  were  proving  in  their  own  souls  the 
permanence  of  a moral  union  with  God  shared  the 
sorrows  of  those  whose  ignorance  and  disobedience 
had  made  that  judgment  inevitable,  and  felt  their 
griefs  the  more  intensely  that  they  discerned  the 
nature  and  guilt  of  the  sin  which  was  thus  receiv- 
ing its  due  reward. 

Thus  the  older  form  of  salvation  was  broken  up 
and  a new  experience  of  Grod’s  saving  help  was 
amid  such  confusion  and  pain  as  have  made 
Exile  the  symbol  of  the  utmost  desolation  that 
the  human  soul  can  bear. 

The  transition  was  accomplished  in  anguish an 

anguish  which,  ideally,  neeu  not  have  been.  Yet 
through  the  agony  the  new  fact  came  glori- 
ously mto  being,  a salvation  in  which  the  living 
(^  grasped  and  mastered  and  held  the  soul,  when 
all  the  less^  values  of  life  were  discredited,  and 
Its  e^hly  treasures  dispersed  for  ever.  Salva- 
tion,  in  this  era  of  national  dismtegration,  is  con- 
centra^  in  the  experience  of  individmds,  of  whom 
Jereimah  and  Ezekiel  stand  out  as  examples. 
The  State  is  gone;  but  God  remains;  and  His 
presses  IB  salvation.  The  religions  experience  of 
such  mM  forms  at  once  the  goal  of  IsraeTs  past  and 
the  starting-point  of  Israel’s  future. 

The  secret  of  Israel  is  its  relation  to  CJod.  Its 
1 A.  B.  Davidton,  t.v.  • Prophecy,*  in  HDB  It.  120. 


salvation  rests  on  the  * covenant  * between  Gwi  and 

His  people.  And  now  the  covenant  in  piiH-sing  to 
a new  stage  of  experimental  verification  and  new 
ranges  of  discovery.  Its  subjects  are  human  souls, 
taken  out  of  the  broken  forms  of  national  life  and 
de^t  with  in  their  bare  humanity,  with  its  needs 
and  possibilities ; and  its  experiences  lie  within 
the  compass  of  a divine  fellowship,  realized  with 
an  intensity  and  tenderness  unknown  hitherto. 
It  is  a ' new  covenant,*  and  yet  its  source  is  the 
changeless  love  of  God ; its  guarantee  is  His  steatl- 
fast  purpose  of  mercy  ; and  its  issue  is  the  under- 
standing of  His  unchangeable  will  of  righteon.Mness 
and  profound  surrender  to  it.  This  is  tlie  imperish- 
able gain  of  the  Exile.  Salvation  is  a relation  of  the 
human  soul  to  God,  a fellowship  of  man  with  (vod, 
enduring  through  the  dissolution  of  forms  of  life, 
which  had  seemed  inseparable  from  well-being, 
and  dependent  only  on  man’s  entire  subjection  to 
divine  holy  will  and  unwavering  conli<lon<*e  in 
divine  power  and  faithfulness.  Tliis  individual 
salvation  is  the  complement  to  the  social  salvation 
of  the  pre-Exilio  period.  Israel  has  made  the 
experiment  for  humanity.  A social  salvation 
that  is  not  rooted  in  a personal  covenant  with 
God  is  imperfect  and  insecure. 

The  history  of  Israel,  however,  is  not  closed 
with  the  Exile;  nor  is  its  contribution  to  the 
religions  experience  of  mankind  exhausted.  Tliere 
follow  the  strange  and  disap^inting  centuries 
which  intervene  between  the  Exile  and  Isriiel’s 
new  birth  in  Christianity.  We  observe  with  im- 
patience and  regret  that  the  vision  of  a new 
religions  life,  individual,  subjective,  free,  and  rich, 
is  douded  over  by  the  intervention  of  another 
external  frameworlc.  It  is  not  now  a political 
fabrio  that  in  part  conceals,  and  in  part  conveys, 
the  new  salvation.  It  is  something  more  un- 
familiar, and  even  less  pleasing,  to  modem  eyes — 
a system  of  ceremonial  law,  laid  with  iron  rigidity 
upon  souls  which  had  cauglit  the  sight  and  even 
tasted  the  loys  of  the  liberty  of  the  spirit.  If  it 
was  difficult  to  imagine  the  religious  life  of  the 
national  period,  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  figure  to 
ourselves  the  possibility  of  any  noble,  joyous,  and 
progressive  life  lived  under  tlie  yoke  of  the  law. 
Yet  the  patent  and  amazing  fact  is  that  such  a life 
was  lived  by  a community  which  accepted  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  the  law  as  of  divine  enactment, 
and  set  itself  resolutely  to  the  laborious  task  of 
complete  fulfilment. 

In  short,  wo  ha.rt  to  revise  our  first  rough  eatlnxate  of  the 
ceremonial  law.  and  to  distinguish  between  law  and  legal  lent. 

We  con  well  iznagine  that  a discipline  of  law  was  needed  for 
a religious  consciousness  which  had  been  formed  In  the  intense 
and  Individualizing  experiences  of  the  Exile.  There  Is  danger 
of  objectivism  and  mystlcisin,  with  their  incapacity  for  edu- 
cative  or  evangelistic  work.  Ibere  is  need  of  training  In  the 
ethical  and  religious  meanings  and  issues  of  a life  lived  in 
thoroughgoing  submission  to  the  will  of  a holy  Ood.  The 
sequence  with  which  we  are  familiar  In  the  inner  life— after 
oonverslom  wnctificatioh— is  wrought  out  in  the  life  of  Israel : 

the  ]^le,  the  retxim  to  PidestiDe  and  the  scheme  of  * a 
holy  pople  In  a holy  land.'  We  are  conscious  of  a ^ange  of 
atmosphere  when  we  compare  the  post-ExiUc  ‘Church'  with 
me  xmtion.'  Tne  priest  is  a much  less  inspidng 

than  the  prophet.  The  social  salvation  of  the  earlier 
period  seems  more  ethically  fruitful,  and  more  capable  of 
religious  experience  shaped  and 
lifted  by  a le^  (Uspej^tion.  T^t  this  Judgment  is  certainly 
incomplete  and  misleading.  Conceive  the  inner  life  of  this 
^ Ptalter.  Follow  the  narrative  of  their 
h^then  elements  surviving  among  themselves 
y ~ splendid  resistance  to  a tyranny  which  would  have 

destroy^  Ih^ir  very  souL  How  easily  they  might  have 
populations,  and  losing  aU 
^^ous  function  in  the  history  of  t^  race  I And,  instead  of 
power  is  manifest  in  their  life ; 
^ ■^▼•tion  of  Qod  by  a demonstration  abso- 
^ * manner  which 
devotional  UUrature  the  nourishment  of  the 
s^  of  in  ev^  age  and  clime.  The  sense  of  sin  as  on 

oxercise  of  faith  which 
■tanding  to  His 

•overeign  grace,  the  Joy  of  reconcllUtlon  and  forgiveness,  the 
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converse  of  the  soul  with  God,  progress  in  moral  achievement 
through  lowliest  obedience— these  dements  of  a full  salvation 
were  being  wrought  into  the  experience  of  men  and  women,  to 
form  i>ermanent  features  in  the  redemption  of  man.  With 
such  a treasure  they  could  not  afford  to  part  Persecution 
might  break  upon  them,  but  its  bitterness  old  not  lessen  their 
assuranoe  of  salvation.  Bather  did  the  things  that  they 
suffered  unlock  the  stores  of  divine  help.  The  fire  not  only 
tried  and  purified  them,  but  it  revealed  a Presence  with  them, 
which,  in  its  radiance  and  its  sustaining  oomfor^  was  their 
salvation  and  their  song.  The  OT  ought  not  to  have  closed 
with  Malachi  ; it  ought  w have  culminated  in  the  books  of  the 
Maccabees. 

At  the  same  time,  these  blessed  experiences  were  enclosed,  as 
it  were,  in  a rigid  framework  of  precept.  Israel  was  still  in  the 
hands  of  a PsMiagogue,  and  the  time  of  liberty  was  not  yet 
The  defects  of  law  are  manifest.  It  is  a burden,  not  an  inspira- 
tion. It  suggests  a false  inference,  vis.  that  men  are  saved  by 
their  observance  of  precepts,  not  by  their  Inward  relation  to 
the  Source  of  all  troth  and  right,  by  works,  not  by  faith.  It 
begets  a misconception  of  God,  exaggerating  1^  transcendence, 
nwlecting  His  knowableness  and  aocessibuity.  forgetting  the 
aflinity  of  man  with  God  and  the  susceptibility  of  human 
nature  for  divine  fellowship.  It  creates  a spirit  of  bigotrv  and 
exclusiveness,  and  makes  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  divine 
salvation  not  the  saviours  of  men,  but  their  tyrants. 

These  defects  had  not  belonged  to  the  great  days  of  Israel’s 
religion,  when  the  prophets  were  its  evangelists  and  its 
examples.  But  they  were  rife  in  the  days  when  the  priest  and 
the  scribe  dominated  the  spirit  of  the  people. 

It  became  increasingly  evident^  accordingly,  that  the  end  was 
not  yet.  The  salvation  of  men  lay  still  in  the  future.  Not  till 
the  shell  of  law  was  broken,  even  as  the  older  shell  of  nation- 
ality had  been  broken,  could  the  human  spirit  enter  on  the 
treasure  of  grace  reserved  for  it  in  the  intention  of  Him  who  is 
the  Saviour  of  men.  In  this  1m^  period  the  true  evangelical 
succession  belonn  to  those  who,  penetrated  by  the  sense  of 
need,  waited  for  the  consolation  of  Israel. 

Once  more  the  easily  neglected  fact  of  *the  Remnant* 
stands  out  as  the  most  remarkable  and  the  most  influential 
element  in  the  history  of  IsraeL  Once  more  the  iinifying 
principle  in  the  history  of  divine  salvation  becomes  apparent, 
binding  the  far-off  Hebrew  tribes  breaking  into  Palestine  in  the 
power  of  a recent  deliverance  with  the  disciplined  souls  who 
poured  forth  in  the  Psalms  their  confessions  and  aspirations, 
and  with  all,  in  every  age,  who  have  made  the  supreme  dis- 
covery that,  in  the  stress  of  life,  the  human  spirit  cannot  stay 
itself  upon  any  form,  political,  ritual,  or  intellectual,  but  only 
upon  God,  obeyed  and  trusted  to  the  last  limit  of  a surrendered 

5.  Its  instruments  and  mediators. — As  long  as 
the  religion  of  Israel  is  living,  i.e.  as  long  as  men 
are  conscious  of  redeeming  forces  operating  in  their 
lives,  God  is  known  to  be  acting  direc^  for  and 
within  His  people.  His  presence  and  His  power 
are  both  immemate.  It  is  only  when  the  lart  and 
most  decadent  state  of  religion  in  Israel  is  reached 
that  God  is  conceived  of  as  remote,  and  a cos- 
mological and  metaplwsioal  machinery  has  to  be 
invented  to  connect  Etim  with  His  world  and  pro- 
vide channels  for  the  course  of  His  operations. 
In  that  age  such  an  OT  concept  as  * the  Spirit  of 
God,*  wl^ch  was  meant  to  exnress  God’s  presence 
to  and  in  the  world  without  identifying  Bum  with 
it,  has  been  changed  to  mean  a kind  of  being 
intermediate  between  God  and  the  world.  It  may 
be  said,  broadly,  for  all  religion  and  all  theology 
that  only  when  the  sense  of  the  divine  salvation 
has  become  feeble  and  empty  is  such  an  artificial 
conception  of  God’s  relation  to  the  world  and 
human  histoir  tolerable  to  the  intelligence ; 
attractive  to  the  heart  that  pants  aiter  the  living 
Gk)d  it  never  cam  be.  The  divine  salvation  in 
Israel,  accordingly,  is  always  God’s  own  immedi> 
ate  work.  It  does  not  follow  that^  it  operates 
magically  or  without  means  and  instruments. 
The  idea  of  mediation  mns  deep  through  the  OT.^ 
But  it  stands  in  no  manner  of  opposition  to  the 
immediacy  of  God’s  presence  and  working.  It  has 
no  reference  to  the  supposed  necessity  ot  an  intOT- 
mediate  being  to  cross  the  chasm  between  infinite 
and  finite.  It  belongs  to  a totally  different  uni- 
verse of  thought.  It  means  that  the  divine  salva- 
tion, being  the  salvation  of  man,  must  find  in  man 
its  adequate  organ.  Gk>d  and  man  are  by  nature 
so  close  together  that  nothing  that  is  not  perfectly 
human  is  needed,  or  can  he  permitted,  to  intervene 

1 Though  the  word  fua’init  occur*  only  onoe  iu  LXX 
(Job  9*S) ; tee  wrt.  Msdiatioii. 


between  them.  Man  needs  to  he  saved.  Only 
God  can  save  him ; and  €k>d  can  save  man  only  by 
man. 

This  is  the  message  of  Israel’s  religion.  Its 
histo^  is  the  history  of  saviours,  i.e.  of  organs 
and  instruments  of  the  divine  salvation,  human 
all  of  them,  each,  with  some  special  aspect  of  the 

treat  work  to  do,  each  with  special  aptitude  and 
tnesa.  In  each  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  i.e.  God 
Himself  in  power,  who  operates.  In  each  the 
saviour  is  not  the  man,  but  God,  choosing,  pre- 
pari^,  finding,  in  the  man,  the  adequate  organ 
for  BRs  saving  work,  and  so,  also,  for  the  revela- 
tion of  His  bemg  and  character.  As  we  torn  the 
pages  of  the  record,  we  note  that,  in  every  age, 
men  needed,  and  ^d  provided,  saviours.  We 
observe  the  suddenness  of  their  appearance  and 
the  spontaneity  of  their  ministry.  There  is 
nothing  stereotyped  or  predictable  in  their  service. 
There  is  clearly-marked  immediacy  in  their  personal 
exp^ence  and  strongly  - definea  originality  in 
their  service.  Y et  there  is  equally  observable  a pro- 
found unity  oonnecting  them  ; so  that,  from  what- 
ever grade  they  come  (peasant  or  prince),  to  what* 
ever  age  they  belong  (pre-Exilic,  Exilic,  or  post- 
Exilic),  whatever  their  precise  commission  may  he 
(that  of  warrior,  statesman,  priest,  or  prophet), 
they  form  one  company  smd  toil  at  one  task. 
They  are  the  agents  of  one  salvation,  which 
originates  in  the  counsels  of  a righteous  God,  con- 
sists in  moral  oneness  with  Him,  and  is  secure  in 
His  power  and  goodness.  The  mediation  of  salva- 
tion in  the  OT  is  not  confined,  however,  to  the 
individual  saviours,  to  whose  actions  more  or  less 
full  allusion  is  made.  A broad  generalization 
arises  out  of  the  history.  Thoughts  oegin  to  shape 
thems^ves  which  rise  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
history.  It  becomes  apparent,  e.g.,  that  the  full 
salvation  of  Israel  cannot^  he  achieved  by  the 
sporadic  endeavours  of  any  individual  members  of 
Isrsiel.  The  double  conception  of  Israel,  noticed 
before,  receives  now  a special  and  crowning 
application.  Not  only  is  ’the  Bemnant,’  the 
inner,  the  true  ‘ Israel,**  the  subject  of  the  ^vine 
salvation  ; it  is  also  the  mediator  of  that  salvation 
to  the  political  * Israel,’  whose  ignorance  of  God’s 
real  character  and  mind  was  plunging  it  into  ruin. 
Not  only  so ; but,  when  the  political  Israel 
erishes,  the  true  Israel  survives,  not  in  weakened, 
ut  in  heightened,  power  and  nobler  function.  It 
is  called  to  mediate  salvation  to  nations  that 
know  not  God,  to  he  the  instrument  of  a salvation 
which  shall  include  mankind.  There  is  no  doc- 
trinaire nniversalism  in  those  writings  which  thus 
exalt  the  function  of  Isra^.  They  are  not  operat- 
ing with  abstract  conceptions  and  deductive  logic. 
They  are  interpreting  the  experience  of  a people 
and  of  disciplined  soms  within  it. 

Thu*  there  arose,  say*  Davidsos,  ' the  great  conception  of 
«the  servant  of  the  Lord.**  The  phrsae  expresses  the  highest 
generalisation  on  the  meaning  ot  Israel  in  we  reliirioas  life  of 
zxumkind — Israel  is  the  Servant  of  to  the  nations  to  bring:  to 
them  the  knowledge  of  Go<L*  ^ 

When  we  ponder  the  work  of  mediation,  we 
perceive  that  it  necessarily  involved  two  sides  or 
eispects,  and  that,  therefore,  those  who  laboured 
at  it  must  necessarily  have  possessed  a twofold 
qualification.  On  the  one  side,  God  must  he  made 
known  to  nutn — not  in  a theoretic  manner,  and 
not  through  a magical  phrase,  but  in  His  character 
as  a living  God,  engaged  in  carrying  forward  His 
purposes  for  His  people.  On  the  other,  men  must 
TO  led  into  a concution  of  moral  harmony  with  the 
will  of  God,  not  as  mere  acceptance  of  a code,  hut 
as  loysd  surrender  to  a personal  and  gracious 
authority. 

The  servants  of  God  through  whose  activities 
and  experiences  this  double  work  is  done  have 
X ffJDM  ir.  122. 
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plainly  a douWe  relationship— to  God,  on  one 
nand,  and  to  the  people,  on  the  other.  They  are 
God’s  agents  and  representatives.  They  also  act 
on  behalf  of  the  people  and  represent  them,  xnis 
is  true  of  them  all,  princes  and  sta^men  ^d 
warriors,  as  well  as  prophets  and  pneste  ; tme 
also  of  the  company,  or  inner  circle,  w^ch  in- 
stituted the  true  Israel.  To  discharge  the^  f^o- 
tions,  accordingly,  their  sympathy  must  include 
both  God  and  man.  They  must  be  at  one  with 
God,  knowing  His  mind  and  receiving  commum<»- 
tions  from  Hun.  They  must  !:«  at  one  with  the 
not  as  being  mere  political  nationalists, 


out  as  discerning,  realizing,  and  seeking  to  ftuthOT 
the  true  purpose  of  the  nation’s  existence  and  the 
real  trend  of  its  history.  Technical  distinctions 
ought  not  to  hide  from  us  that  which  ^derhes 
separate  stereotyped  manner  or  office,  viz.  a life 
actually  lived,  in  which  God  is  moving  towar^ 
man,  and  man  is  rising  towards  God.  In  the 
religious  experience  of  such  servants  the  divine 
salvation  becomes  a power  av^able  for  ^ who 
range  themselves  wi^  them  in  their  faith  ^d 
obeoience.  In  this  sense,  while  they  are  being 
saved  themselves,  they  become  saviours  of  their 
people.  They  are  the  organic  centre  of  the 
redeemed  community.  In  them  Grod  is  present  as 
saving  power.  The  degree  of  their  consciousness 
or  the  outward  form  of  their  work  does  not  alter 
the  reality  of  their  divine  vocation.  They  serve, 
in  the  measure  of  their  loyalty  and  in  the  sphere 
of  their  operation,  as  meeting-points  for  Goa  and 
man.  Mediation  is  accomplished,  not  by  cultus  or 
dojBjma,  but  by  life. 

This  life,  moreover,  os  the  problem  of  salvation 
deepened  in  the  course  of  Israel’s  history,  neces- 
sary became  harder  and  more  marked  by  suffering. 
A soldier  or  statesman  in  Israel,  if  he  was  a 
genuine  servant  of  Jahweh,  had  hard  work  to  do 
and  much  suffering  to  under^,  and  his  labour  and 
pain  were  the  condition  of  the  people’s  salvation. 
Yet  he  might  not  penetrate  to  the  heart  of  God’s 
concern  for  Israel  or  to  the  depths  of  IsraeFs  need. 
He  might  not,  accordingly,  load  himself  with  the 
whole  burden  created  by  the  people’s  ignorance 
and  sin.  Suppose  however,  a different  case. 
Suppose  a patriotic  Israelite,  clearly  discerning 
the  mistaken  optimism  of  the  * false  prophets,*  i.e. 
the  political  nationalists;  feeling  in  ms  inmost 
soul  the  demands  msbde  as  well  by  the  love  as  by 
the  holiness  of  Gk>d,  and  the  failure  on  Israels 
part  to  respond  by  a changed  mind  and  a morally 
renewed  life ; reading  aright  the  story  of  Israel's 
past,  and  foreseeing  nothing  but  multiplied  disaster 
and  ultimate  ruin  as  the  issue  of  present  material- 
ism and  corruption.  It  is  plain  that  he  will  suffer, 
as  none  other  m Israel  save  those  like-minded  with 
himself  can  suffer.  The  afflictions  of  his  people, 
coming  on  them  as  the  fruit  of  their  doings,  are 
his  afflictions,  though  he  deserve  them  not : and 
in  his  case  they  are  intensiffed  a thousandfold  by 
his  sense  of  the  guilt  of  which  they  are  the  ex- 
posure ^d  the  judgment.  It  is  true,  the  guilt 
18  not  his,  and  his  sufferings  are  not  his  punish- 
ment. But,  if  emy  one  should  imag^e  &at  on 
that  account  the  suffering  is  less,  or  that  the  sufferer 
is  able  to  throw  off  the  pain,  he  cannot  know  the 
passionate  heart  of  one  who  knows  and  loves  both 
God  and  his  fellow-countrymen.  There  is  no 
sorrow  like  the  sorrow  of  tne  soul  which  is  con- 
sciously and  voluntarily  identified  with  God  in 
His  holiness  and  man  in  his  need. 

This  b the  eorrow  th&t  •oonds,  as  one  long  err  of  engoieh, 
throagfa  the  life  of  Jeremiah.  It  wee  the  sorrow  aleo  of  others,  un- 
recorded, who  are,  however,  jfrouped  around  the  central  flffurea 
In  the  tragedy  of  Israel's  jud^ent,  a dim  and  piteoxis  nxnxta,nt 
of  the  nation  that  had  so  fearfully  missed  its  way.  This  sorrow 
the  e^rienoe  of  living  souls  in  Israel,  lasted  through  the 
centuries,  and  is  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  history  of 


Israel  The  prophetic  minds  which  surveyed  and  Interpreted 

that  history  could  not  miss  thta 

atoninir  value.  Sin  makes  a breach  with  €k>d.  The  life  of  the 
ixmoeSht  sUrantof  the  Lord,  freely  and  consdously  given  amid 
unknown  grief  and  pain,  for  a guilty  nation,  is  an  expiation  for 
irollt  and  effects  thorecondllation  of  God  and  man.  I^gua^ 

enriched  meaning  to  the  sorrows  of  the  Servant . hath 

laid  on  him  the  Iniquity  of  us  alL  ...  He  bears^ 
many,  he  makes  intercession  for  the  t^^rm^rs  G*  ^0- 13)^ 
The^eological  Implications  of  such  a ’^ew  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  Servsj^  will  neoessarlly  he  of  the  highest  importance  for 
thought.  The  important  point  is  that  the  sufferings  actually 
endured  by  servants  of  in  Israel,  or  by  Israel  as  the 
Servant,  have  value  for  God  and  have  a Mving  efficacy  fM  men. 
Yet  not  merely  as  the  pain  of  individuals,  standing  apart  from 
God.  If  this  were  the  meaning,  we  would  have  a reversion  to  a 
heathen  view  of  God  and  of  sacrifice,  as  though  a man  offered 
his  pain  to  God  and  God  were  placated  tliereby.  God  m In^l 
is  not  thus  separated  from  His 

• In  all  their  affliction  he  is  affUcted  ' (Is  W.  At  heart  of 
the  religion  of  Israel  there  is  pain,  divine  pain.  This  ta  the 
everlasting  rock  on  which  the  divine  salvation  rests ; and  tlm 
is  the  power  which,  exerted  upon  the  hearte  of  men,  leads 
them  to  a new  vision  of  God  and  wakens  in  them  deep  com- 
punction  and  relenting  towards  Him.  No  religion  which  ever 
finked  man  with  God  has  been  without  some  sight  of  this 
prindple  of  redemptive  suffering.  But  in  the  religion  of  Is^l 
It  fineb  rich  and  adequate  expression,  and  becomes  the  chief 
and  proximate  source  of  the  Christian  message  of  salvation,  as 
proclidmed  and  illustrated  in  NT  Scriptures. 

As  we  ponder  the  conception  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  and  note  bow  the  wT  reverts  to  it  in  its 
fullest  interpretation  of  the  Person  and  Work  of 
Christ,  we  are  apt  to  ask  what^  becomes  of  it  in 
the  intervening  period.  It  is  incredible  that  it 
should  have  disappeared  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  then  have  owed  its  re-emergence  to  the  genius 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  who  used  it  to  replan  the 
primitive  religion  of  Jesus  by  a Christianity  of 
which  he  was  practically  the  inventor.  Two  points 
here  are  of  importance. 

(1)  The  true  succession  in  religion  does  not  run 
through  books,  or  systems  of  thought,  or  cere- 
monicQ  practices.  It  is  to  he  traced  in  actual 
experience;  or  else  its  existence  evaporates  into 
scholastio  theology  or  magic  ritual.  The  succes- 
sion in  Israel  is  manifest,  and  belongs,  not  to 
any  offloials,  but  to  the  souls  which,  through 
national  and  personal  discipline,  were  led  into  an 
apprehension  of  Gk>d  far  other  than  theoretic  and 
a service  greater  than  political  or  intellectual. 
The  existence  of  such  servants  and  sufferers  is  not 
in  any  doubt  in  the  centuries  immediately  preced- 
ing the  rise  of  Christianity.  They  form,  in  part, 
the  martyr-age  of  the  rwigion  of  Israel ; and, 
where  no  names  stand  pre-eminent,  there  is  an 
unmistakable  company  of  those  that  * wait  for  the 
consolation  * of  Israel.  In  them  the  calling  of  the 
tme  Israel,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  is  continued. 
Out  of  the  heart  of  their  experience  there  shall 
arise  the  final  redemption  of  mam. 

(2)  Bat,  further,  it  would  seem  that  the  absence 
from  Palestinian  Jewish  literature  of  the  idea  of 
the  redemptive  value  of  the  suffering  of  the 
righteous  is  due  to  Pharisaism,  which,  in  its  just 
quarrel  with  the  later  Maccabees,  sought  to  obliter- 
ate almost  the  very  memory  of  the  deeds  and 
sufferings  of  the  great  founders  of  the  family. 
Where  the  inflnenoe  of  Pharisaism  is  not  felt, 
these  sufferings  are  remembered  and  are  inter- 
preted in  the  spirit  of  Is  53. 

* In  Second  hot  more  eepedolly  in  Fourth  Hoocabeee  we  have 
the  only  clear  •arrivals  in  the  later  Jewish  literature  of  that 
doctrine  of  vicarloos  suffering,  atonement,  or  reconciliation  of 
the  Divine  favour  by  the  blo^  of  heroes  willingly  offered  for 
the  nation,  which  appears  so  clearly  in  the  cfoctrine  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  of  Deutero-Isaioh,  and  thereafter  seems 
obliterated  from  synagogue  teaching,  awakening  again  to  a 
world-wide  signifleanoe  only  in  the  Ohristian  doctrine  of  the 
Gross.*  I 

Pharisaism  had  no  use  for  the  doctrine ; but  it 
formed  a vital  part  of  the  religion  of  the  common 
people,  who  believed,  nnintelligently  and  cmdely 
perhaps,  but  passionately,  that  the  sufferings  ol 
1 B.  W.  Bacon,  in  HJ  xv.  [1917]  268. 
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the  righteous  did  have  atoning  value,  and  annually 
in  the  Feast  of  Renewal  celebrated  the  memoxy  of 
such  mart3nred  yet  triumphant  servants  of  God. 
Thus  the  main  stream  of  Israers  religion  passes 
through  the  ages  and  is  ushered  at  last  into  the 
great  ocean  of  the  Christian  salvation. 

6.  Its  consummation. — Salvation,  in  the  widest, 
most  formal  conception  of  it,  is  throughout  the 
OT  a life  completely  determined  by  the  sovereign 
will  of  God.  The  content  of  this  iaea  grows  richer 
as  God  is  construed  with  sm  ever-increasing  moral 
and  spiritual  discernment.  Gradually  it  becomes 
identical  with  knowledge  of  God  and  fellowship 
with  Him,  implying  at  the  same  time  removal  of 
all  barriers  to  tnose  blessed  experiencea  But  the 
religion  of  Israel  is  never  mdividuaJistio  and 
mystical,  though  it  is  intensely  personal  and  inti- 
mate. It  could  never  rest  content  with  a merely 
individual  religious  life  ; or,  rather,  it  kept  true  to 
its  deeply  social  and  historic  character.  Salvation 
csmnot  be  consummated,  even  for  the  individual, 
without  the  environment  of  a redeemed  community, 
and,  indeed,  a redeemed  world.  Cosmology  has 
no  interest  per  se  for  the  OT  or,  we  may  add,  for 
the  NT.  But  the  religious  mind  of  Israel  demands 
the  complete  penetration  of  the  whole  sphere  of 
human  life  by  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  Till  that 
be  accomplished  salvation  is  incomplete.  Out  of 
this  demand  apocalyptic  is  bom.  Faith  grasps 
ever  more  firmly  the  thought  of  the  divine  supre- 
macy. At  the  same  time,  it  sees  ever  more  clearly 
that  the  utmost  efforts,  even  of  the  most  devoted 
servants  of  God,  cannot  vindicate  this  supremacy, 
under  the  existing  circumstances  of  human  life. 
Nothing  earthly,  no  human  society  or  institution 
can  perfectly  express  the  glory  of  God.  Even 
nature  itself  in  some  sense  f^s  to  do  so.  And,  as 
terrible  and  prolonged  experience  shows,  there  are 
evil  forces  running  rampant  among  men  and  occu- 
pying the  very  air  around  them  which  baifie  the 
wit  and  overwhelm  the  power  of  man.  Very 
early,  therefore,  faith  rises  above  the  level  of 
human  enterprise  and  fastens  upon  divine  inter- 
vention, as  essential  to  final  salvation.  In  doing 
so  faith  strikes  upon  a radical  incapacity  of  the 
human  understanding.  It  is  not  possible  to  express 
in  terms  of  time  and  space  that  which  is,  in  the 
very  idea  of  it,  above  both.  Apocalyptic  is,  there- 
fore, necessarUy  and  essentially  symbolical.  Its 
truth  is  the  supremacy  and  omnipotence  and 
faithfulness  of  Goa — in  short,  the  central  message 
of  the  OT,  vix.  that  Jahweh  saves.  Its  religious 
value  is  hope,  sustaining,  comforting,  strengthen- 
ing, especi^y  in  dark  times  of  oppression  and 
persecution  and  apparent  disaster.  Its  vehicle  is 
picture  and  symbol,  whose  use  and  value  lie  wholly 
in  their  vivid  presentation  to  the  mind  of  that 
which  no  picture  or  symbol  can  adequately  repre- 
sent. Take  the  symbol  apart  from  the  religious 
truth,  and  it  becomes  crass,  foolish,  mischievous. 
Take  apocalyptic  away  from  prophecy,  and  it 
becomes  mere  mythology.  This,  however,  is  very 
likely  to  happen  when  faith  decays ; and  it  is  pre- 
cisely what  did  happen  in  the  later  stages  of  Israel’s 
religion,  and,  we  may  add,  has  happened  again 
and  again  in  the  religious  life  of  mankind.  In- 
deed, when  we  note  the  amount  of  apocalyptic  in 
the  later  literature  of  Israel,  and  note  how  its 
figures  are  drawn  from  the  mythologies  of  the 
nations  around,  we  are  apt  to  think  that  this  kind 
of  thing,  materialistic  and  semi-pagan,  was  the 
whole  religion  of  the  Jews,  or  at  least  constituted 
their  main  religious  pabulum.  But  such  a view 
would  certainly  bo  an  exaggeration.  Within  the 
circles  which  formed  the  religious  core  of  the 
nation,  * the  circles  in  which  Christianity  arose,’  ^ 
the  great  thoughts  of  prophecy  regarding  redemp- 
1 Of.  O.  A.  Smith,  JerusaUmt  London,  1007-08,  iL  689ff. 


tion  are  st^  dominant.  Apocalyptic  did,  indeed, 
make  definite  some  of  these  thougnts,  notably  the 
personality  of  Him  in  whom  Jahweh  would  visit 
His  people  and  achieve  His  salvation ; and  it  did 
carry  forward  the  religious  mind  towards  questions 
which  the  OT  canonical  writings  did  not  settle, 
particularly  the  problem  of  death  and  immortality ; 
and  in  general  it  did  fulfil  its  proper  function  of 
inspiring  hope  and  courage.  Educated  in  faith, 
quickened  in  hope,  patient  in  prolonged  delay,  the 
true  Israel,  undeluded  by  political  fantasies,  and 
unintoxicated  by  mythical  imaginings,  waited  for 
its  * consolation  ^ with  gaze  fixed  heavenwards  for 
the  breaking  of  the  day. 

II.  Salvation  as  an  experijbncb  within 
THE  TIMES  OF  THE  NT. — The  Christian  creed 
and  the  Christian  Church  can  be  understood  only 
through  the  experience  of  which  they  are,  respec- 
tively, the  intellectual  and  the  Institutionsil  forms. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  BiblicaJ  Theology, 
Church  History,  and  History  of  Dogma  have 
always  borne  in  mind  that  they  were  dealing,  not 
with  intellectual  conceptions  or  institutional  forms 
per  se,  but  with  these  as  the  outcome  and  vesti- 
ture  of  an  actual  religious  experience,  which  is, 
in  a large  measure,  different  from,  and,  in  result 
of  value,  much  greater  than,  the  forms  in  which 
it  was  clothed  and  through  which  it,  in  part, 
expressed  itself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  point  of 
view  of  experience  must  be  carefully  adhered  to, 
if  the  birth  and  permanence  of  the  Cnristian  com- 
munity are  to  oe  understood  ; and  those  studies, 
now  happily  increasing,  which  seek  to  depict  the 
experience  which  lies  behind  creed  and  culture 
bxing  new  light  and  life  to  the  more  rigidly 
inteuectual  disciplines.  It  may  happen  that  * aa- 
vanced*  views  will  have  to  endure  correction,  as 
well  as  those  that  are  ‘conservative.’  Our  hope 
must  be  that  the  result  will  be  a new  valuation  of 
redeeming  forces,  a new  emphasis  on  vital  truths, 
and  a new  discernment  of  continuity  amid  change 
and  unity  amid  variety. 

z.  Jesus  and  His  disciples. — ^The  fact  presented 
to  our  view  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  a religious 
experience,  possess^  oy  a group  of  persons, 
gathered  round  the  centrsJ  ngure  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth. 

In  seeki^  to  realize  what  that  experience  was, 
all  the  dimculties  beset  us  which  TOlong  to  the 
problem  of  life.  If  Christianity  were  a mosaic  of 
ideas  and  practices,  the  work  of  understanding  it 
though  toilsome  would  be  comparatively  simple. 
But  Christianity  is,  primarily  ana  ultimately,  me  ; 
and  to  penetrate  to  its  secret  needs  more  than 
tabulation  and  classification  of  details.  This,  at 
least,  is  true,  that  life  begets  life.  There  were 
religious  life  and  experience  in  Israel  before  Jesus 
gathered  His  dis^les  about  Him.  It  is  certain 
that  neither  to  His  consciousness  nor  to  theirs 
did  the  life  and  experience  which  they  possessed 
present  themselves  as  marking  a breach  with  the 

Sast.  They  did  rejoice  in  what  they  regarded  as 
evelopment,  or  even  transition,  into  a new  region 
of  savmg  powers.  But  they  would  have  rejected 
with  horror  the  suggestion  that  they  were  founding 
a new  religion,  or  were  abandoning  the  highway 
of  salvation,  trodden  by  patriot  and  martyr,  saint 
Sind  seer,  of  Israel’s  lineage.  Their  conviction  ex- 
presses the  literal  truth,  and  we  may  accept  their 
estimate  as  the  clue  to  the  facts  regarding  them. 
They  represent  the  element  which  is  continuous  in 
the  history  of  Israel  from  the  very  earliest  times. 
Their  rehgion  is  the  religion  oi  the  prophets. 
Jesus  Himself  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
the  young  men  who  were  attracted  to  Him  or  were 
summon^  by  Him  to  His  side  belonged  to  that 
inner  heart  of  Israel  which  in  every  age  had  beat 
true  to  God  and  had  consciously  receive  the  com- 
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munications  of  His  mind  and  will.  They  inherited 
the  fruits  of  that  discipline  of  spirit  which  is  the 
real  history  of  Imael,  and  which  lies  behind  and 
apart  fromjwlitical  changes  and  raring  forms  of 
thought.  T^e  religious  gains  of  that  history  may 
be  summed  up  in  two  words — possession  and  ex- 
pectation. The  devotionad  literature  on  which  the 
souls  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus  were  nourished 
bears  witness  to  a real  knowledge  of  God,  certifying 
itself  in  a dednite  moral  character.  The  men  and 
women  who  gathered  round  Jesus  were  not  legalists. 
They  were  oppressed  by  legalism,  administered  by 
bigots.  But  their  religion  was  not  law ; and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  experience  of  Paul  was  not 
the  path  by  which  the  primitive  believers  ordi- 
narily entered  the  Christian  Church.  To  believe 
in  a living  God,  to  know  the  effects  of  His  saving 
power,  to  love  Him  with  heart  and  soul  and  mind, 
to  obey  Him  with  more  than  formal  rectitude — 
these  elements  of  a deep  and  true  religion  were 
found  in  the  aspirations  and,  in  a measure,  in  the 
roiritual  attainments  of  those  who  came  to  hail 
JWis  as  Lord.  Yet  none  of  them  was  satisfied 
with  the  position  that  He  had  reached,  or  recognized 
in  it  the  end  of  God’s  dealing  with  His  people. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  had  not  come  ; and  nothing 
in  the  state  of  Israel  or  the  world  could  be  right 
rill  there  came  a direct,  manifest,  and  supernatural 
intervention  of  divine  power  and  glory.  This 
expectation  centred  in  the  figure  of  tne  King- 
Messiah.  In  endeavouring  to  reproduce  the  mind 
of  those  who  became  discij^es  of  Jesus  we  must  do 

i'usrice  to  the  reli^ous  quality  of  this  expectation, 
t is  true  that  it  was  at  once  apocalyptic  and 
political.  They  could  not  conceive  of  divine  inter* 
vention  in  any  other  form  riian  that  of  which  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  the  classical  example. 
Another  deliverer  was  to  secure  the  emancipation 
of  Israel  and  to  establish  Jewish  supremacy.  As 
narion^st,  as  particularist,  this  was  the  form 
of  their  hope.  And  yet  it  would  be  gross  mis- 
understanding to  suppose  that  their  expectation 
had  no  other  contents.  They  shared  wi^  all 
Israel  the  Baptist’s  summons  to  repentance.  For 
them  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  was  poised  upon 
a religious  preparation ; and  its  arrival  was  to  be 
accompanied  by  a perfecting  of  religious  knowledge, 
as  well  as  by  national  triumph.  • 

_ By  both  these  influences — their  actual  religious 
life  and  their  Messianic  hope — they  were  attracted 
to  Jesus.  This  is  the  twofold  explanation  of  the 
Christian  movement,  as  we  find  it  in  the  first  group 
of  disciples,  and  as  we  trace  it  afterwards  through- 
out the  Hellenio  world.  Christianity  was  home 
mto  ^th  J ewish  and  Hellenic  circles  on  a wave  of 
Messianism;  but  it  had  power  and  permanence 
oxdy  as  a reli^ous  experience ; and  it  is  in  its 
rehgious  qualities  that  we  must  seek  for  its 
essence. 


When  we  watch  the  cinematographic  pictures  ii 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  and  seek  to  comprehend  th( 
life  behind  the  stories,  the  following  notes  an< 
oharacterisrics  cannot  be  missed. 

(a)  The  experience  was  intensely  indvviduaL I 

is  difficult  to  remember,  when  reading  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  that  we  axe  watching  the  beginning  of  i 

treat  world  movement,  whiSi  gave  rise,  m it 
evelopment,  to  vast  intellectual  systems  and  hug( 
ecclesiastical  apparatus.  In  these  stories  we  seen 
to  be  wncerned  only  with  a man  among  othe 
mm.  ^d,  mdeed,  thU  is  precisely  where  thi 
P®?  interest  does  lie.  Let  apocalyptic  lie  over 
Let  Christology  wait.  Meantime,  see  what  on 
Man  made  of  other  men.  The  beginning  of  Christ 
lanity  was  not  a ‘ mass  movement.  It  wa 
personal  cout&ot  of  individuals  with  Jesus  and 
later,  of  individuals  with  other  single  souls.  Th( 
Gospels  are  largely  made  up  of  ‘ cases.*  The  detail 


of  the  narrative,  the  outward  form  of  recorded 
events,  are  of  subordinate  value.  The  heart  of  the 
situation  lies  in  the  souls  with  whom  Jesus  dealt, 
His  handling  of  them,  and  the  stamp  He  put  upon 
them.  Sometimes  the  need  which  confronted 
Jesus  was  mainly  physical ; and  He  met  it  in  quick 
compassion  with  a word  of  power.  Sometimes  the 
neea  was  definitely  and  keenly  religious,  and  then 
His  compassion  was  yet  more  tender,  and  His  power 
more  wonderful  (Lk  19^’'®  23*®*").  Sometimes 
the  case  was  harder  than  that  of  conscious  need — a 
condition  of  moral  torpor — and  this  He  provoked 
into  action  by  a summons  and  a challenge  (Mk 
2i«-is,  Lk  5”^).  Often  He  had  to  deal  with  an  un- 
awakened conscience  and  a spiritual  self-sufficiency 
which  was  impervious  to  criticism,  and  then  He 
spared  no  sternness  of  rebuke  that  might  pierce 
the  harness  of  conceit  (Lk  7",  Mt  23^*).  Where 
He  found  an  open  mind  and  an  unprejudiced  judg- 
ment, He  was  frank  to  acknowledge  the  honest 
and  good  heart  and  eager  to  win  a full  surrender 
to  the  claim  of  (5od  (Mk  12®*®^). 

The  moral  state  which  moved  Him  to  moat 
severe  criticism  and  most  sorely  tried  His  good 
will  was  that  of  a divided  heart ; and  here  His 
demand  for  absolute  surrender  was  inexorable  (Lk 
9®^*^,  Mk  10^^*“).  The  cases  recorded  in  the  first 
chapter  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  (vv.***®*)  are  too 
thoroughly  human  to  be  dismissed  as  unhistorical. 
They  are  at  least  typical  of  the  manner  in  which 
disciples  attached  themselves  to  Jesus.  They 
came  by  way  of  the  Messianic  expectation,  and 
they  cast  their  thoughts  into  Messianic  forms ; but 
the  roots  of  their  conviction  run  deep  into  the  soil 
of  a personal  experience.  The  Messianic  form 
might  break,  or  be  changed  out  of  knowledge,  but 
the  attachment  would  remain  and  be  ready  to  find 
for  itself  more  adequate  ei^ression.  These  stories 
give  the  real  ori^s  of  Christianity.  Forms  of 
thought,  inheritea  from  Jewish  tradition  or  in- 
truded from  Oriental  religions  or  from  Hellenic 
sp^ulation,  do  not  afford  the  clue.  The  clue  is  the 
universal  demand  of  the  human  spirit,  welling  up 
in  real  human  hearts  and  met  by  a living  human 
voice. 


of  editcation, — A book  which  marked  an  epoch  in 
the  study  of  the  Gospels  beam  the  title.  The  Train- 
the  Twelve^  but  the  idea  of  training  for  a 
vocation  might  be  ext^ded  beyond  the  Twelve  to 
^ disciples.  Jesus  is  characteristically  Hebrew 
in  His  conception  of  religion.  He  is  not  misled  by 
intellectii^ism  or  subdued  by  emotionalism.  He 
is  living  in  the  rerion  of  redemptive  forces  which 
operated  in  the  long  history  of  Israel,  and  He 
desires  to  have  every  man  whom  He  summons  to 
be  subjected  to  these  forces,  to  be  mastered  and 
m^e  by  them,  and  to  become  their  living  vehicle. 
His  deepest  equation  for  * salvation  * is  * Rfe  * — not 
a state,  but  an  energy,  working  now  as  a dynamic 
m the  world  of  men,  and  finding  its  triumph  in  a 
umverse  remade.  His  ‘ message  of  the  Kingdom  * 
was  not  a phrase  to  be  learned  in  a few  moments 
of  memory-work  and  then  repeated  with  fanatic 
deadly  monotony.  Entrance  into 
the  Kingdom  is  not  accomplished  by  cold  assent  or 
spasmodic  feeling.  The  T^ngdom  is  a great  de- 
termming  and  fertilizing  idea,  or  world  of  ideas,  a 
re^m  of  facts  and  forces,  of  motives  and  ideals, 
mto  which  men  could  enter  only  sub  persona 
xnfarUxs^  whose  wealth  is  open  only  to  the  poor  in 
spirit,  amid  whose  impulses  and  influences  men 
might  live  and  grow  to  a wonderful  maturity  of 
knowledge,  character,  and  power.  In  one  sense, 
men  were  already  in  the  Kmgdom  and  the  King- 
dom was  m them.  In  another  sense,  they  were  to  & 
prepared  for  the  Blingdom  and  wore  to  be  at  once 
Its  heralds  and  its  servants.  It  is  both  Gahe  and 
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Aufgabe.  When  we  ponder  the  fact,  thaji  which 
none  in  the  gosi^l  narrative  is  more  certain,  that 
J esua  occupied  Himself  mainly  in  the  making  and 
training  of  men,  we  are  growingly  oonvincea  that 
both  the  ‘liberal  Jesus*  picture  and  the  ‘apoca- 
lyptic dreamer  * picture  are  out  of  focus.  If  mther 
of  these  was  accurate,  we  would  need  to  say  that 
His  methods  did  not  correspond  with  Hia  aims, 
and  we  would  need  to  explam  the  success  of  the 
movement  which  becurs  His  name  by  attributing  it 
to  some  other  than  Himself.  He  could  have  no 
central  place  in  the  Christian  religion. 

How,  then,  did  Jesus  train  men  for  the  Kingdom 
of  G<^  T The  answer  is : By  making  them  sharers 
in  His  own  thought  of  God.  Tet  there  is  nothing 
doctrinaire  in  this.  He  gives  no  new  definition  cu 
Grod,  though  He  does  use  a new  name  for  God — 
new,  at  least,  in  His  use  of  it.  He  stands  deep 
within  the  OT  religion,  and  is  Himself  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  highest  spiritual  type  which  the  OT 
records  supply,  viz.  tne  believmg  man,  the  man 
who  knows  God,  deriving  His  knowledge,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  God’s  smf-communications  in  re- 
vealing words  and  deeds  and,  on  the  other,  from 
the  activity  of  his  own  soul  in  prayer  and  medita- 
tion, in  deep  discernment  and  lowly  obedience. 
The  God  of  Jesus  is  the  God  of  the  OT,  appre- 
hended, not  through  the  medium  of  Jewi^  forms 
of  thought,  but  directly  with  the  unveiled  face  of 
a Hebrew  prophet.  He  knows  Gh>d ; He  sees  God ; 
He  hears  God  speaking.  And  it  is  into  His  own 
acquaintance  with  God  that  He  seeks  to  lead  His 
disciples.  He  will  be  satisfied  if  He  can  give  them 
^e  guiding  principle  by  which  they  be  led 
into  a lifedong  exploration  of  the  divine  nature 
and  a continuous  application  of  the  divine  mind  to 
all  the  emergencies  of  their  life  in  the  world-  In 
that  case  the  cause  which  He  has  at  heart  will  be 
secure.  They  will  be  fit  persons  to  preach  the 
gospel,  to  bear  witness  to  Him,  and  to  prepare  for 
the  coming  of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case,  accordingly,  the  educative  process  to  which 
Jesus  submitted  His  disoiples  could  not  follow  the 
conventional  forma  of  school  theology.  He  trained 
His  disciples  mainly  in  two  ways. 

(1)  He  trained  tnem  by  admitting  them  to  a 
share  in  His  own  experience,  whether  of  action  or 
of  suffering.  In  Mk  3'^  we  have  the  reason  of  His 
^pointment  of  the  Twelve,  viz.  to  ‘ be  with  Him.* 
Ine  stories  illustrate  the  meaning.  They  watched 
Him  at  His  work;  they  underwent  a slow  and 
largely  unconscious  revolution  in  their  thoughts 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Gh>d  and  of  the  salvation  of 
men.  They  heard  Him  speak  to  the  people,  and 
they  were  profoundly  disturbed.  Not  that  there 
was  any  obscurity  in  the  words  of  Jesus.  They 
were  simple,  lowly,  and  persuasive.  But  the 
disciples  oiffered  from  probably  the  majority  of 
the  hearers  of  Jesus  in  not  being  satisfied  with  the 
mere  charm  of  BLis  teaching.  They  were  con- 
stantly being  thrown  into  amazement  and  per- 
plexity. Their  distress  of  mind,  indeed,  is  evidence 
that  tneir  Master’s  method  was  proving  successful. 
They  were  learning,  very  slowly  mdeed,  but 
surely,  to  think,  to  apprehend,  to  discover,  and  to 
possess.  Their  fathers*  God  was  being  interpreted 
tor  them  by  Jesus ; and  they  began  to  understand 
what  human  life  might  to  under  such  divine 
govememce,  and  what  their  vocation  was  as 
servants  of  such  a redeeming  purpose.  Their  being 
‘ with  Him,*  however,  meant  far  more  than  seeing 
or  hearing.  It  meant  what  was  indefinable,  ana 
indescribi^le  in  any  memoirs,  their  entrance  into 
the  secret  of  His  personality,  and  that  secret  was 
His  life  in  God.  They  heard  Him  pray.  They 
felt  the  thrill  of  His  exultation  (Lk  lO*').  Three 
of  them,  at  least,  felt  beneath  them  the  unplumbed 
depth  of  His  sorrow  (Mk  14“^).  No  human 


beings  were  ever  nearer  God  than  these  men  w ho 
had  been  with  Jesus  from  the  beginning  (Jn  15”). 
What  they  carried  out  of  that  compsinionship  was 
Christianity.  Lessons,  however,  are  not  learned 
by  looking  on.  They  require  the  supplement  of, 
at  least,  tentative  effort. 

(2)  This,  accordingly,  was  the  second  aspect  of 
Jesus*  training  of  His  disciples.  He  sent  them 
forth  to  preach  (Mk  Such  tentative  efforts  at 

evangelism  must  have  been  very  crude,  and  could 
have  had  little  success.  Yet  in  them  the  disciples 
were  exploring  the  divine  resources,  and  Jesus 
recognized  in  tneir  achievements  the  operation  of 
the  divine  onmipotence  and  the  presage  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Kingdom  (Lk  More  broadly 

and  more  deeply  He  impressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  a living  experience  as  the  condition  of 
growing  knowledge.  He  is  leading  them  into  new 
regions  of  unexplored  truth.  They  must,  there- 
fore, literally  come  after  Him,  putting  their  feet 
down  in  His  very  footsteps.  He  is  introducing 
them  to  new  values.  To  appreciate  them,  they 
must  be  willing  to  forgo  every  other  advantage. 
He  is  opening  to  them  a new  life.  To  obtain  it, 
they  must  die.  The  surrender  value  of  the  King- 
dom is  life  itself  (Mk  9^-«.  Mt  16^*»,  Lk  14»-«^. 
This,  then,  is  what  we  behold  in  the  Gospels — men 
in  process  of  being  made. 

•The  grreatect  miracle  In  history  eeeme  to  me  the  transfor- 
mation that  Jesua  effected  in  thoee  men.  Everything  else  in 
Ohristlan  or  secular  history,  compared  to  it,  seems  easy  and 
explicable ; and  it  was  achieved  by  the  love  of  Jesus.'  i 

The  Gospels  explain  Christianity.  To  go  outside 
of  them  IB  to  pick  up  a great  deal  of  information, 
and  to  throw  light  on  many  points  in  the  history 
of  the  Christian  movement ; but  the  Gospels  con- 
tain the  only  authentic  and  valid  explanation  of 
how  Christianity  got  under  w'ay,  ana  of  what  it 
essentially  is.  It  oegan  as  an  experience  created 
by  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  that  is  what  it  is  at 
this  d^. 

(c)  Tht  experience  may  be  characterized  as  a 

aradox. — (1)  It  has  the  note  of  immediacy. 

esus  is  concerned  with  the  condition  of  men,  as  it 
direcUy  presents  itself  to  His  penetrating  insight, 
and  He  seeks  to  produce  an  immediate  effect 
within  their  life  and  character. 

(a)  Thus,  the  need  and  peril  of  men  are  inter- 
preted by  Him  in  the  light  of  their  present  moral 
state ; and  His  main  effort  is  to  direct  men  to  an 
apprehension  of  their  inward  condition  as  the 
source  of  their  real  danger.  The  distinction  of 
righteous  and  unrighteous,  of  those  who  were  sure 
ot  their  place  in  the  Kingdom  and  those  who  had 
no  such  hope,  had  been  externalized  and  falsified 
beyond  endurance  by  a mind  which  understood 
Gk)d  80  well  as  to  have  pity  on  man.  To  be  form- 
ally correct  in  opinion  ana  conduct,  while  permit- 
ting the  soul  to  be  devastated  by  moral  evil ; to 
allow  evil  desires  to  occupy  the  imagination,  even 
though  they  find  no  concrete  expression;  to  be 
legally  just,  without  one  generous  impulse  over- 
flomng  in  unconscious  grace  of  helpfulness  ; above 
aU,  to  nave  no  decision  of  character,  and  to  allow 
the  cause  of  God  to  remain  unchosen  and  nnserved 
— these  are  real  grounds  of  exclusion  from  the 
Kingdom  and  its  salvation.  Moral  evil,  clothing 
itseff  in  actions  which  the  perpetrators  themselves 
know  to  be  wrong,  is,  of  course,  absolutely  incon- 
sistent with  a place  in  the  Realm  of  God.  On  this 
Jesus  did  not  need  to  insist.  What  He  emphasiz^ 
was  rather,  first,  the  ruinous  eftects  of  sin  within 
the  life ; and,  second,  the  attitude  of  God  towards 
those  who  were  thus  hopelessly  lost. 

The  yearning  of  God  over  sinful,  suffering  Israel 
which  utters  its  passion  through  a Hosea  or  a 
Jeremiah  finds  new  and  more  compassionate  voice 

I T.  E.  Glover,  The  Jetut  Hiatory,  London,  1917,  p.  88 1 
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in  J eaus  of  Nazareth.  The  old  religion  of  Israel, 
never  forgotten,  though  sorely  travestied  by  its 
professional  exponents,  oame  to  life  again  through 
the  ministry  of  Jesus,  and  surround^  those  who 
were  its  objects  with  a more  inexorable  holiness 
and  a more  tender  pity. 

iP)  If  the  need  wliidi  Jeans  uncovered  so  relent- 
le^y  and  so  mercifully  w£is  thus  immediate,  so 
also  was  the  salvation  which  He  promised.  It 
was,  as  it  has  been  happily  described,  * a thoroughly 
effective  salvation.*  It  was  not  to  take  effect  at 
an  unknown  date,  amid  scenes  of  apocalyptic 
splendour,  but  right  now,  in  the  moment  in  which 
sm  was  actually  ruining  human  life.  This  im- 
mediate salvation  shines  in  a twofold  light.  It  is 
formveness  by  Gk>d,  and  it  is  sonshm  towards  Gk)d ; 
and  these  two  are  one.  The  one  JWls  announces 
directly,  positively,  absolutely,  in  full  view  of  the 
action  of  legalism  in  at  once  banishing  the  soul 
from  the  Bealm  of  God  and  enclosing  it  in  the 
p^alysiB  of  despair.  He  never  argues  the  matter. 
He  has  authority  to  forgive  sins,  and  He  exercises 
it  royally.  He  tmderstands  God.  He  has  caught 
the  simplicities  of  an  old-time  experience  ; * There 
is  forgiveness  with  thee* ; and  He  echoes  it  in  His 
pronouncement:  ‘Thy  sins  are  forgiven.*  To 
imagine  that  Jesus,  and  those  to  whom  He  gave 
such  assurance,  were  thinking  only  of  a future 
when  they  would  find  themsmves  denizens  of  a 
glittering  region  of  Jewish  supremacy  is  to  mis- 
read the  simplest  records  of  the  human  heart. 
God  in  His  love,  man  in  his  need,  Jesus  speaking 
for  God  and  brinmng  God  near— these  are  the  abid- 
ing  three  in  the  Christian  salvation ; and  their  rela- 
tions to  one  another  are  never  more  vividly  pre- 
sented than  in  the  stories  of  forgiven  sinners  told 
m the  Gospels.  The  other  view  of  salvation,  viz. 
sonship,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  thus 
condensed  into  a sentence.  It  is  the  translation 
into  human  life  of  Jesus*  conception  of  God.  The 
‘ J^weh*  of  the  OT,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  Father, 
of  His  people,  is  ‘the  Father*  of  Jesus*  faith  and 
preaching.  Words,  even  Jesus’  words,  cannot 
exhaust  the  fullness  of  this  Fatherhood.  The 
Father  loves  and  saves  ; He  cares  and  keeps.  The 
world  is  under  the  Father’s  governance ; and  His 
omnipotence  is  available  for  all  the  ends  of  His 
loya  Into  such  a region  of  fatherly  control  and 
fihal  confidence  the  disciples  of  Jesus  enter  in 
company  with  their  Master.  To  say  that  it  was 
an  unfamiliar  region,  and  that  their  steps  in  it 
were  slow  and  stumbling,  that  they  but  dimly 
apprehended  the  mind  of  God,  often  burdened 
tnem^lves  with  needless  anxieties  and  ridiculous 
scruples,  and  often  behaved  in  an  unfilial  and  un- 
brotherly  manner,  is  only  to  repeat  what  we  have 
imt^— that  they  were  m process  of  training  a 
however,  which  was  conducted  within 
the  <^cle  of  divine  saving  power  and,  in  essence, 
was  their  s^vation.  No  doubt,  Jesus  had  much 
to  <»mmuni^te  before  He  could  set  forth  His 
whole  thought  of  Gkni,  and  so  demonstrate  it  that 
it  would  waken  m sinful  hearts  a perfect  convic- 
tion and  a victorious  faith. 

Still  it  wmains  true  that,  in  the  company  of 
Je^  as  He  Uved  and  taught,  salvation,  lioth  as 
deliveran^  from  sm  and  as  enjoyment  of  God,  was 
a fact  of  human  experience— a fact,  in  respect  of 
^ histoiy  of  the  human 
spint,  type  and  norm  of  Christian  salvation  m 
standard  of  absolute  and  universal 

^®^*  of  immediacy,  the 

note  of^imperfection  and  expecUti^ 

T ^®8«  two  notes  18  one  of 

P*?^*  appreciation  on 

^ ^ disciples.  It  IS  remarkable  that 
each  receives  such  ample  recognition  in  the 


Synoptic  narratives.  Either  by  itself  might  have 
formed  the  organizing  idea  in  a constructive  theory 
of  Jesus*  message  and  mission.  In  point  of  fact, 
both  su-e  present,  and  there  is  no  theoretic  syn- 
thesis of  them.  The  centre  of  unity  must  lie  in 
Jesus’  dynamic  conception  of  the  Reign  of  God. 
God  is  Avorking  for  the  salvation  of  men.  Age 
after  age  He  has  been  present  in  redeeming  power. 
In  every  age  men  have  had  experience  of  this 
‘plenteous  redemption.*  Yet  no  age  has  seen  the 
completion  of  the  divine  history.  Always  men 
have  been  waiting  for  that  consummation  which 
will  mean  that  God’s  power  is  operating  in  un- 
hindered freedom  throughout  the  whole  creation. 
Jesus  was  conscious  that  that  power  was  operating 
in  His  ministry.  The  healing  of  disease,  the 
expulsion  of  demons,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  tlie 
unfailing  providence  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  the 
development  of  the  filial  character,  the  repro- 
duction of  the  Father’s  ‘perfection,*  meant  for 
Him  the  presence  of  the  Kingdom  ; and  for  those 
who  partook  of  such  benefits  they  meant  aspects 
and  proofs  of  the  great  salvation.  Yet  the 
highest  range  of  such  blessed  experiences  did 
not  amount  m sum  to  the  whole  salvation  ; an<l 
the  Kingdom  h€ui  not  come,  though  its  influence, 
as  a dynamic  both  in  the  inner  man  and  in  the 
outer  world,  was  making  itself  plainly  felt.  Jesus’ 
gize  throughout  His  whole  mission  is  fixed  on  the 
future.  He  is  as  convinced  as  any  of  the  prophets 
that  the  present  is  not  the  end,  that,  beyontl  any 
present  achievement  of  divine  power,  there  is  a 
goal  when  the  divine  movement  shall  be  complete 
and  the  Kingdom  shall  have  come.  Teleology  and 
eschatology  are  essential  to  Jesus’  conception  of 
God  and  His  relation  to  the  world.  But  Jesus’ 
occupation  with  the  future  never  led  Him  to 
belittle  the  present.  He  did  not  despise  this  world 
and  man’s  life  in  it ; and  His  directions  as  to  con- 
duct are  not  merely  temporary  rules  for  a mode  of 
e^tence  which  stands  in  no  living  relation  to  the 
Messianic  Kingdom.  The  end  is  certain ; and, 
when  confronted  by  doubt  or  outrageous  denial, 
He  asserted  His  own  amazing  claims  and  His  own 
^blime  faith.  Yet  He  never  represents  the 
^gdom  as  coming  with  the  inevitableness  of 
^re  omnipotent  decree.  For  Him,  as  for  the 
Hebrew  prophets,  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  is 
ethically  conditioned.  It  is  the  goal  of  God’s 
saving^  work,  and  that  goal  cannot  be  reached 
^art  from  man’s  attitude  to  the  Kingdom.  The 
Kmgdom  m God’s,  and  the  power  is  wholly  His. 
and  the  glory  shall  be  His  alone.  Nevertheless, 
the  Kingdom  is  an  end  for  man,  to  be  served  by 
jrLth  complete  inward  identification  of  will 
with  the  will  of  God. 

the  Kingdom  tskea  two  forms.  On  the  one 
‘ ministry  of  help  to  be 
^ itaelf.  On  the  other  band. 

fulhUed  In  intercessory  prayer.  In 
.**P®ciajly  In  intercessory  prayer,  there  Is  more  than 

S)d  to  ^ ■cope  and  freedom  and  enables 

whJch^iS^fSSi.  fullness  and  swiftness 

^ impossible  (Mb  9S7f., 

the  nSSS^^rf  fatalistic  passivity  which  were 

^ Those  whom  Jesus  called 
prepared  for  the  Kingdom.  But  their 
^ tedious^  interval,  to  he 
^^®  Kingdom 

nrnnf  possessed.  It  was  itself  ^ult 

and  proof  of  the  imminence  of  the  Kingdom  and 
was  conducted  under  the  present  control  of  spiritual 
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powers  resident  in  the  Kingdom^  The  disciple 
oand  is  the  community  of  the  Kingdom.  Its 
members  are  in  possession  of  the  privileges  of  the 
Kingdom.  The  OT  oracle  of  the  New  Covenant  is 
fulfilled  in  their  experience.  Their  sins  are  for- 

g'ven.  God  is  their  God,  and  they  are  His  people. 

is  law  is  not  a burden,  but  is  within,  the  standard 
of  their  character  and  the  delight  of  their  souls. 
They  know  God  in  His  Fatherhood,  and  commit 
themselves  to  the  omnipotence  of  His  love.  They 
thrill  with  the  sense  that  the  redemption  of  Isra^ 
is  proceeding  before  their  eyes,  ana  they  answer 
)oyfully  the  caU  to  prepare  the  way  for  its  con- 
summation. These  orief  months  of  discipleship, 
before  the  Cross  had  thrown  its  shadow  on  their 
souls,  were  the  springtime  of  Christianity.  The 
Christian  salvation  is  there,  in  bloom  and  promise. 
The  Kingdom  of  God  has  come,  as  a possession, 
and  is  sure  to  come,  as  an  inheritance. 

The  teaching  of  Jesus  is  an  exultant  *Lift  up 
your  hearts  I ’ The  company  of  disciples  makes 
response,  * We  lift  them  up  unto  the  Lord.* 

{d)  The  experience  is  the  creation  of  Jesus, — This 
aspect  of  the  experience  of  the  disciples  carries  us 
beyond  what  is  observable  in  any  company  that 
ever  surrounded  any  human  leader  of  a school  or 
founder  of  a religion.  It  is  not  that  they  ever 
paid  Him,  consciously  and  expressly,  divine 
honours.  Disciples  of  other  masters  have  been 
led  to  regard  their  teachers  as  in  some  sense  divine. 
The  disciples  of  Jesus,  however,  were  too  thorough- 
going in  their  monotheism  to  dream  of  regarding 
Him  as  a second  Gk>d  or  as  a demi-god.  It  is  the 
more  remarkable  to  observe,  therefore,  that  ^e 
religious  experience  of  the  disciples  is  the  creation 
of  Jesus.  In  its  origin  and  development  it  is 
bound  up  with  the  Person  and  Presence  of  their 
Master.  He  pervades  it  as  an  immediate  pos- 
session, and  figure  stands  at  the  goal  ox  its 
consummation. 

Take  any  element  of  their  religions  life,  and  Jeeus  is  insepar- 
able from  It,  in  a sense  and  degree  which  wholly  differentiates 
their  relation  to  Wim  from  that  of  pupil  to  teacher.  ereaUd 
in  them  the  sense  of  sin.  What  legalism  oonld  not  produce, 
what  the  thunders  of  the  Baptist  s threatenings  could  not 
effect,  the  Mrsonolity  of  Jesus  wrought  for  them  and  in  them. 
To  hear  mm  os  He  re-valued  1m^  estimates  of  right  and 
wrong  was  not  to  listen  to  a wise  Teacher  merely,  but  to  look 
Into  a stainless  soul,  moving  in  unshadowed  light,  and  wielding 
absolute  moral  authority.  Even  the  general  hearers  felt  this : 

* for  he  taught  t.h*m  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
scribes'  (Ut  How  much  more  those  to  whom  He  unveiled 
the  inmost  secrets  of  the  moral  life,  forcing  them  to  face  the 
infinite  standard  of  divine  purity  and  love  (Mt  and 

turning  them  ba(^  on  tnemi^ves  with  a correspondingly 
absolute  demand  (Mt  181®.  igio-u.  as-as,  Mk  Yet  even 

such  hearing  was  not  enough.  They  might  have  stood  out 
against  it.  More  penetrating  and  illumining  was  the  sight  of 
^ which  they  got,  standing  by,  when  Jesus  laid  bare  the 
festering  sores  of  some  hnmon  soul.  They  were  gazing  through 
His  eyes  into  the  moral  abyss  that  yawns  beneato  the  surface  of 
respectable  society  and  underlies  the  most  decorous  existence. 
Nay,  more  : they  oould  not  fail  to  note  that  smners  whom  law 
failed  to  oonvinoe  broke  down  in  godly  sorrow  under  the 
spell  of  Jesus'  holy  yet  tender  infiuenoe.  Above  all,  they  were 
tnemselves  in  the  same  condemnation,  and  even  in  a deeper 
self-Judigment,  subjected  as  they  were  to  a more  constant  and 
more  searching  discipline.  Whatever  occasions  the  prominence 
given  to  Peter  in  the  SynopUo  narrative,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  references  form  a human  document  of  profound 
psychological  interest,  and  of  first-rate  historic  Importance. 

We  see  the  thing  happening : conviction  of  sin  wrought  by 
the  personality  of  Jesus  ; a character  displayed  and  a character 
re-made.  Whatever  the  world  knows  of  sin— and  apart  from 
knowledge  of  sin  the  knowledge  of  salvation  is  worthless— it 
owes  to  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  os  He  stamped  it  deep  in  the  hearts 
of  these  men. 

He  won  from  them  trust  in  Himself  as  Saviour. 
We  would,  indeed,  have  been  entitled  to  suspect 
the  narrative  had.  we  found  resounding  titles 
adorning  it  and  a theory  of  their  Master’s  Person 
and  Work  detailed  therein.  What  we  do  find  is 
much  more  impressive : a company  of  men  and 
women,  gathered  round  one  Man,  and  finding  Him 
to  be  for  them  the  means  and  assurcmce  of  divine 
salvation,  the  source  of  their  confidence  towards 


God,  the  warrant  of  their  standing  in  His  Kingdom, 
a fountain  of  life  and  joy,  the  object  of  a hope 
that  rose  above  the  earth.  They  were  moving 
up  and  down  in  the  Healm  of  God,  with  Jesus 
as  Instructor  and  Guide,  Shepherd  and  Friend. 
They  were  themselves  the  community  of  the 
Kingdom  (Lk  12**),  the  new  Temple,  of  which 
their  Master  is  the  Builder,  Maker,  and  Lord 
(Mt  16^*^*)*  The  most  sacred  thing  in  the  aspira- 
tions of  humanity  is  theirs;  and  they  owe  it  to 
Jesus.  They  heard  Him  pray.  He  taught  them 
to  pray.  He  introducea  them  to  God.  He 
brought  God  to  them.  This  they  had  because 
Jesus  gave  it  to  them,  and  without  Him  it  would 
not  have  been  possible,  and  as  a dream  (Mt  6*'^* 
To  Jesus,  accordingly,  they  surrendered 
themselves  with  an  absoluteness  which  must  have 
been  the  degradation  and  enslavement,  if  it  had 
not  been  the  emancipation  and  perfecting,  of  their 
manhood  (Mt  19*^  l(^).  Words  like 

these  open  a view  into  the  consciousness  of  Jesus 
which  carries  with  it  amazing  inferences  as  to  His 
person.  But  they  also  revetd  the  consciousness  of 
the  disciples,  created  through  intercourse  with 
Jesus,  rising  towards  Him,  under  the  constraint 
of  His  holiness  and  love,  in  the  spontaneity  of  a 
free  and  full  surrender.  This  is  not  learning  a 
lesson  in  religion.  It  is  religion  itself,  and  its 
centre  is  Jesus.  They  had,  in  their  vocabulc^, 
only  one  name  to  give  Him  (Mt  16^*),  and  this  title 
of  Messiah  carried  with  it  to  their  Imagination 
much  that  had  to  be  unlearned  and  laid  aside. 
Nonetheless,  it  summed  up  for  them  what  they 
believed  of  G^*s  redemptive  work  in  the  history 
of  His  people ; and  their  application  of  it  to  Jesus 
was  not  the  result  of  ingenious  exegesis,  but  the 
expression  of  an  attitude  towards  Him  that  was,  in 
essence,  relirious  trust  (Mt  16^^).  We  are  a long 
way  from  Jn  l“-i* ; but  that  statement  contains 
no  more  than  this  experience,  of  which  it  is  only 
the  expression  in  the  terms  suggested  by  the 
educat^e  processes  of  a generation. 

* For  those  who  attached  themselves  to  Him,  Jesus  became 
Messiah  and  more.  And  . . . the  experience  of  "the  more** 
was  also  latent  in  the  consciousness  of  the  disciples,  waiting  to 
be  quickened  by  [an]  . . . event,  and  develops  by  a futore 
experience.'  ^ 

(e)  Estimate. — In  seeking  to  estimate  the  salva- 
tion value  of  this  experience  of  the  disciples  of 
Jesus,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  oy  its 
superiority  to  anything  that  contemporaiy  religion 
in  Falestine  could  supply.  To  vindicate  its  superi- 
oriW,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it  was  the  religion 
of  ^mel,  in  all  the  highest  qualities  manifest  in 
the  post-Exilio  stage  of  its  history.  Here  we  have 
the  piety  of  the  Psalter,  with  its  sense  of  sin  and 
of  the  holiness  of  God,  its  realization  of  forgive- 
ness. and  its  possession  of  the  divine  favour ; and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  alertness  and  certainty  of 
moral  judgment  begotten  of  centuries  of  discipline 
and  education  under  Law  and  Prophets  : together 
with  the  hope  which  never  failed  the  old  religion, 
and  was  never  brighter  or  more  confident  than  in 
those  disciples  of  the  Nazarene. 

We  have  all  these  things,  with  an  added  intensity 
and  assurance,  which  differentiate  the  experience 
of  the  disciples  from  the  type  of  spiritual  life  of 
which  theirs  was  the  consequence  and  the  flower. 
The  difference  is  felt  in  the  whole  narrative.  It  m 
the  difference  which  their  Master  made.  It  is 
the  difference  of  a new  era  in  the  religious  history 
of  manldnd  (Lk  10*®**).  And  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  reUnon  of  the  disciples  knows  nothing  of 
the  gleam  oAegaUsm  ; while,  with  all  its  mistaicen 
Messianism,  it  m free  from  craze  or  fren^.  It  is 
salvation  in  the  concrete,  communion  with  Gk>d, 
and  deliverance  from  fear*.  We  are  not  surprised, 
accordingly,  to  fiind  that  it  has  the  note  of  joy, 
I 1 O.  A.  Soott,  f.v.  * Ohrist,  Christology,'  in  DAO  1. 188^. 
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heard  in  the  OT  fitfully  like  songs  in  the  night, 
but  now  full-throated  and  exuberant,  like  the 
of  * children  of  the  bride-chamber  * (Mt  9“).  A.  B. 
Bruce  has  a chapter  on  * the  jo^  of  the  J esus-circle,  - 
which  he  analyzes  as  * the  joy  of  lovt^  the  joy  of 
fTtsh  inspiration,  and  the  joy  of  liberty*  It  is  the 
‘ shining  morning  face  * of  the  young  Church  of 
Christ,  never  seen  again  in  history,  yet  very  lovely 
in  the  time  of  its  continuance,  ‘ while  the  Bride- 
groom was  with  them.* 

The  very  beauty  of  this  phase  of  religious  life, 
however,  reminds  us  that  it  was,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  vague,  inad^uate,  and  unstable.  These 
features,  of  course,  wim  the  dangers  which  threat- 
ened, were  quite  hidden  from  the  minds  of  the 
disciples  themselves.  To  them  the  matter  seemed 
definite  enough,  and  they  were  confident  in  its 
permanence.  They  had  in  the  current  Messianism 
a form  of  thought  into  which  they  easily  ran  all 
their  experiences.  Their  Master  was  the  Messi^. 
He  would  inaugurate  and  preside  over  the  coming 
Keign  of  Grod.  True,  they  were  learning  a great 
de^  about  God  and  His  Kingdom  which  was  in- 
consistent with  popular  Messianism.  But  they 
were  not  critically  minded ; and  the  growing 
spiritual  content  did  not  lead  them,  as  yet,  even 
to  modify  the  general  thought  form. 

In  one  respect  this  uncriticalness  of  theirs 
seriously  misled  them.  It  rendered  them  inca^ 
able  of  assimilating  one  profound  element  in  OT 
religion,  namely,  the  place  which  suffering  had  to 
play  in  the  divine  salvation.  The  function  of  the 
great  sufferers  of  Israers  past  was  too  deeply 
printed  in  the  history,  the  prophecies,  and  the 
psalms  of  Israel’s  sacred  writings  to  be  ignored  by 
any  whose  souls  were  fed  by  these  inspired  records. 
The  idea  of  a suffering  remnant,  of  heroes  and 
martyrs,  nay,  of  a martyr  nation,  lay  at  the  very 
core  of  the  nation’s  faith.  Even  cynicism  could 
make  use  of  such  a conception  to  excuse  its 
selfishness  and  cruelty  (Jn  11*®^).  The  disciples 
could  have  dared  and  borne  anything  for  sucn  a 
Master,  passing  on  His  way  to  a throne  (Mk  10*"-). 
They  were  even  prepared  (or  thought  th^  were) 
to  perish  with  Him  in  His  failure  (14®^).  But  that 
suffering  should  be  the  lot  of  the  Messianic  Eong 
Himself  was  unthinkable  (Mk  8”*  “).  Cross- 
bearing might  be  the  law  of  ais^leship  (Lk  14*^) ; 
but  it  could  never  apply  to  Him,  vmo  was  to 
approve  and  reward  His  servants.  The  redemptive 
value  of  the  suffering  of  righteous  servants  of  the 
Lord  had  not  perished  out  of  the  religious  con- 
sciousness of  Israel,  even  under  the  hlight  of 
legalism,  and  waa  destined  to  a splendid  revival. 
But  never,  within  the  OT  canon  or  out  of  it,  had 
a synthesis  been  made  of  the  Suffering  Servant 
and  the  Messianic  King.  Never  had  it  been  dis- 
cerned that  His  were  the  sufferings  that  were  to 
redeem  Israel  and  inaugurate  the  Kingdom. 

That  synthesis  took  place  in  the  consciousness 
of  Jesus.  To  Him  *Son  of  Man ’ = * Messiah  ’ = 
‘Suffering  Secant*;  and  He  sees  that  by  the 
path  of  suffering,  at  once  divinely  appointed  and 
freely  chosen,  and  by  none  other,  can  the  purpose 
of  God  be  fulfilled  and  salvation  won  (Mk  8”  9“ 
1Q«  i42»-94^  teaching,  warning,  and  predic- 

tion fell  unheeded  on  ears  stopped  by  theological 
commonplaces.  Between  them  and  their  Master 
a rift  opened,  which,  in  His  death,  widened  to  a 
great  gulf.  Befusing  to  catch  His  meaning,  they 
missed  the  element  of  sorrow  borne  and  victory 
won  which  was  needed  to  give  their  experience 
depth  and  permanence  and  to  enable  their  faith  to 
bear  undismayed  the  fact  of  the  Crucifixion. 

Iti»M  »beoluUly  safe  historical  ludgment  that  no  dovelop- 
““JoJ  ^ oould  take  place  till  the  •ynthesk 

f«f«red  to  had  been  made.  Without  the  combination  ol  the 


two  elements  which  lay  aide  by  eide  within  it,  vix.  MeasiAnlc 
aovereignty  and  vicarious  sxiffering,  the  religion  of  Israel  could 
not  have  survived.  In  point  of  fact,  it  has  not  survived,  apart 
from  thie  combination.  Ohristiani^  is  tho  religion  of  Israel, 
thoxight  through  in  its  ideal  unity,  and  grasped  in  the  reality  of 
a great  experience. 

%e*  • ’ 


salvation  value  of  the  experience  of  the  disciples,  prior 

to  the  Orudflxion,  depended  on  their  being  able  to  nse  experi- 
htof  i 


tnded  on  their  being  able  t ^ _ 

mentally  to  the  heighi  of  this  great  synthMis._  If  they  are  not 
iiahshi 


1 2TU  GalOsan  Ocspet,  Edinburgh.  1882,  ch.  xiL 


able  to  do  so,  then,  ^e  Messiahship  of  the  Master  being  dis- 
proved, os  srmering  would  disprove  it,  the  experience  itself 
would  vanish  with  the  form  with  which,  unhappily,  they  had 
identifled  it.  Three  things  are  needed  ere  they  can  move  to  a 
higher  plane  of  religious  attainment : (i.)  a death,  which  shall 
shatter  their  false  Messianism;  (ii.)  a victory,  which  shall 
restore  to  them  iJl  of  which  they  deemed  the  death  had  robbed 
them ; (ill.)  the  abiding  presence  of  Jesus,  which  shall  repro- 
duce in  undreamed  of  power  and  joy  their  life  with  Him  in 
Galilee. 

2.  The  Apostolic  Church. — (a)  2'he  creation  of  the 
Church, — The  movement  inaugurated  by  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  seemed,  both  to  its  enemies  and  to  its 
adherents  (Lk  24®^},  to  have  been  brought  to  a close 
by  His  death.  In  point  of  fact,  after  a few  weeks 
during  which  it  had  disappeared  from  observation, 
it  is  seen  to  be  in  action,  with  renewed  energies, 
equipped  with  new  instrumentalities,  and  mani- 
festing unconquerable  hope.  A community  exists, 
consisting  of  the  original  disciples,  united,  as  they 
had  been  before  His  death,  by  common  allegiance 
to  Jesus,  and  living  the  same  kind  of  life  which 
they  had  formerly  owed  to  His  presence  with  them  ; 
and  to  this  community  accessions  are  constantly 
being  made,  as  they  had  formerly  been,  by  the 
spell  of  His  personality.  The  creation,  more 
properly  the  reconstitution,  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
18  due  to  three  vital  facta. 

(1)  The  first  is  a fact  of  religious  experience, 
appreciable  only  by  its  subjects,  though  its  out- 
ward manifestation  fell  under  common  observation ; 
viz.  that  Jesus  is  present  in  power  in  the  company 
of  those  who  believe  in  Him.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  Pentecost  (Ac  2**),  as  well  as  of  all  those  gifts 
and  powers  and  fruits  which  occupy  so  large  a 
^^e  in  the  records  and  are  always  referred  to  the 
^irit  of  God.  They  mean  that  Jesus  is  operating 
in  full  saving  power  in  the  lives  of  His  disciples. 
They  are  simply  Jesus  at  work  now,  as  once  He 
worked  in  the  days  of  His  flesh.  To  say  that  the 
Spirit  is  present,  or  that  Jesus  is  present  in  the 
Spirit,  is  to  say  the  same  thing  (Ro  8®,  2 Co  3”, 

1 Co  6”).  It  is  certain  that  the  Church  would  not 
have  come  into  existence  to  cultivate  a hero’s 
memory  or  perpetuate  the  cult  of  a demi-god.  It 
was  essentially  the  community  of  the  Spirit ; and 
that  meant  the  spiritual  presence  of  Jesus.  This 
was  as  true  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  ages  of  tne  Church’s  ripest  spiritual- 
ity and  clei^est  thought,  though  in  &e  first  stages 
of  its  experience  the  operations  of  the  Spirit  were 
little  understood,  and  the  quality  and  reach  of  the 
saving  power  of  Christ  had  only  begun  to  be 
appreciat-ed. 

(2)  The  second  is  a fact  of  history,  which,  how- 
ever, derives  its  significance  from,  while  at  the 
same  time  supplying  the  necessary  basis  to,  the 
experience  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Only  One 
whom  the  power  of  God  had  raised  to  a position  of 
sovereignty  in  the  realm  of  redeeming  forces  could 
‘pour  on  His  disciples  what  was  seen  and  heard 
^at  day  and  has  been  repeated  in  every  age  of  the 
Cnnrch  s history  and  in  the  life  of  every  oeliever. 
The  resurrection  of  Jesus,  accordingly,  stands 
behind  the  ^ of  the  Spirit,  and,  along  with  that 
gift,  forms  the  foundation  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
These  two  were  never  separate  in  the  apprehen- 
^n  of  the  Church,  and  together  they  estabEsh  the 
Messiahship  of  Jesus.  Jesus  is  enthroned:  and 

lit  ® Therefore,  Jesus  is 

the  Messiah  (^).  The  attendant  circumstances  of 
the  Kesurrection  and  the  Pentecostal  gift  cannot 
now  be  straightened  out  into  a formally  consistent 
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najxative.  But  the  two  facts  themselves  establish 
the  redemptive  supremacy  of  J esua.  They  explain 
the  existence  of  the  Christian  Church  ; and  nothing 
else  does.  And  they  form  the  bridge,  at  once 
historical  and  experimental,  by  which  the  experi- 
ence of  salvation  passed  over  nrom  the  confines  of 
Palestine  to  occupy  the  wide  world  of  humanity 
and  become  the  inneritanoe  of  mankind. 

(3)  The  third  is  the  fact,  terrible  in  its  cruel 
actuality,  of  the  Cross.  It  is  a strange  testimony 
to  the  place  which  Jesus  occupied  in  the  Churches 
faith,  and  a curious  comment  on  the  narrowness  of 
intellectual  processes,  that  this  fact  had  in  later 
^es  to  be  insisted  on  in  its  orassness  and  horror. 
To  the  primitive  disciples,  however,  precisely  ite 
literalness  was  its  preciousness.  By  one  stroke  it 
destroyed  the  Messianism  which  hid  from  them 
their  Master’s  Messiahship.  In  one  revealing  act 
it  did  for  them  what  even  their  Master’s  words 
had  failed  to  do,  and  brought  together  what  their 
do^atic  had  held  apart — the  glory  of  King  Messiah 
and  the  suffering  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  It 
gave  to  their  growing  apprehension  the  whole 
world  of  truth  and  power,  which  lay  m suffering. 
'W^at  had  been  missing  in  their  experience  before 
the  Crucifixion,  the  la^  of  which  had  doomed  to 
evanescence  its  highest  joys,  has  been  supplied. 
Through  death,  inflicted  by  ‘wricked  hands,’  but 
appointed  by  divine  redeeming  will,  Jesus  entera 
on  His  kingly  position.  The  iCingdom  of  God  is 
no  longer  an  object  to  be  anticipated,  but  a power 
alrea^  victorious  over  the  utmost  that  sin  can 
do.  God  is  not  planning  salvation  ; He  has  effected 
it,  and  will  make  it  effective  to  all  who  wrill  receive 
it.  ‘ Christ  died  for  our  sins  * (1  Co  16*).  This 
is  the  gospel  which  Paul  * received.*^  It  is  the 
absolutely  primitive  faith  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Without  it  the  Church  could  not  have  existed. 
Only  such  a transmutation  of  death  into  victory 
could  have  brought  the  Church  into  beinj^  The 
death  of  Jesus  meant  either  utter  and  absolute 
defeat  or  the  fulfilment  and  interpretation  of 
Is  68.  There  was  no  interval  of  time-^not  a day 
or  an  hour — in  which  a Christianity  existed  which 
did  not  centre  in  the  Cross.  There  was  never  a 
movement  of  Christian  faith  which  did  not  con- 
verge on  Jesus,  Servant  of  the  Lord,  suffering  and 
victorious.  Anselm  did  not  invent  the  Atonement, 
nor  did  Paul,  though  they  and  countless  others 
have  sought  for  theories  of  it.  Suffering  ne^s  no 
key.  It  is  its  own  interpreter.  The  religion  of 
Israel  had  its  sanctuary  in  pain,  the  suffering  of 
; and  Christianity  began  its  career  with  this 
in  its  heart — ‘Christ  uied  for  our  sina* 

(b)  The  Christian  message  of  salvation*  — The 
religion  of  Israel  had  always  been  presented  as  a 
gospel.  The  prophets  preached  Jahweh  as  the 
KMeemer  of  His  people — not  an  idea,  not  a remote 
and  careless  Deity,  but  a living  being,  animated  by 
a gracious  purpose  and  seeking  its  consummation 
through  toil  and  pain,  opposed  by  enemies, 
hindered  by  His  servants,  but  sure  to  triumph  in  a 
day  of  mercy  and  of  judgment,  for  the  dawning  of 
which  expectant  and  penitent  souls  waited  in 
deepest  silence.  The  apostles  had  no  other  message, 
though,  as  it  came  Horn  their  disciplined  and 
instructed  hearts,  it  had  a richer  content  and  ^ a 
more  confident  note.  Their  proclamation  still 
ooncerned  the  redeeming  power  of  God.  They 
declared,  regardimr  it,  that  in  Jesus  its  <^i:ution 
was  complete.  He  is  its  Agent  and  Mediator. 
Through  Him,  suffering  and  victorious,  it  enters 
afresh  the  lives  of  men — of  BtLs  own  selected  people, 
and,  as  they  soon  discover  to  their  unspeakable 
amazement,  of  all  men  everywhere  who  wnll  be- 
lievingly  submit  themselves  to  Jesus.  It  works 
with  an  effective  salvation,  redeeming  men  from  the 
evils  that  had  all  their  lifetime  oppressed  them, 
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and  placing  them  under  the  emancipating  influences 
of  the  Ke^  of  Grod,  constituting  them  also  heirs 
of  the  Kingdom,  when,  in  the  hands  of  the  Crucified 
€uid  Exalted  Lord,  it  shall  be  established  in  com- 
plete and  unquestioned  dominion.  AU^  this  they 
summed  up  in  a word,  which  needed  the  interpreta- 
tion which  they  gave  it,  yet  did  carry  with  it  the 
answer  to  the  demand  of  the  heart  of  Israel,  and, 
indeed,  to  the  religious  demands  of  the  human 
^irit  amid  all  the  races  of  the  earth.  Jesus  is  the 
(fhrist.  Throu^  Him  God  works  savingly.  He 
is  the  Saving  Power  of  Gk)d  to  all  who  accept 
Him. 

The  proposition,  ‘Jesus  is  the  Christ,*  is  not  an 
opinion,  however  true,  which  may  be  held  by  a 
sect  or  by  an  individual,  like  any  other  tenet  wmch 
intellect  might  devise  and  bigotry  retain.  It  is 
the  utterance  of  an  experience,  the  experience  of 
actual  salvation  as  a power  in  personal  life.  It 
receives  from  that  experience  its  warrant  and 
proof,  its  illustration  and  interpretation.  Above 
all,  it  is  the  outcome  of  an  irresistible  impulse,  to 
propagate  the  experience  and  to  bring  all  men 
within  the  scope  of  the  divine  salvation.  Nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  is  more 
impressive  than  the  fact  that  its  birth  hour  is  the 
beginning  of  its  evangelism.  The  subjects  of  salva- 
tion are  its  instruments.  The  disciples  remembered 
how  their  Master  had  not  kept  them  always  ‘ with 
Him,’  much  as  they  needed  His  presence,  but  had 
‘despatched  them  to  preach,  with  the  power  of 
castmg  out  demons  ’ (Mk  3^^).  And  now  the  same 
thing  IS  happening  under  more  wonderful  condi- 
tions. He  IS  with  them  in  power,  and  He  is  send- 
ing them  out  on  the  same  errand  of  mercy.  His 
very  voice  is  in  their  ears  with  ‘ majestic  instancy,’ 
saying,  ‘ Go  to  all  the  world  and  preach  the  TOspel 
to  eve]^  creation  * (16“).  There  is  nothing  formal 
about  it,  no  dank  of  machinery.  The  world,  and 
all  the  men  and  women  in  it,  are  under  bondage. 
Jesus  saves.  They  knew  it  by  experience;  and, 
therefore,  they  spoke.  They  could  not  help  them- 
selves. ‘Not  for  a single  day  did  they  cease  to 
teach  and  preach  the  gospel  of  Jesus  the  Christ  in 
the  temple  and  at  home  * (Ac  6^).  And  on  journeys 
of  business  or  flight  they  did  the  same  thing  (8*). 

It  follows  that  we  noed  not  look  in  the  records  for  exact 
reprodnction  of  the  mission  preaching  of  the  early  Church, 
whioh  must  have  been  marked  by  the  ^dest  variety  and  must 
have  included  every  kind  of  simple  and  unstudied  testimony  as 
well  as  more  formal  addresses.  A theory  can  be  put  into  swad- 
dling bands,  an  experience  never.  We  can  see,  however,  what 
elements  belonged  to  the  message  and  gave  it  driving  power. 

(1)  Stories  abont  Jesus.— If  any  part  of  the  NT  «vc8  ni  the 
' mission  preaching ' of  the  primitive  Church,  it  is  the  Synoptic 
Gospels.  Many  of  the  narratives  bear  traces,  according  to 
Denney,  of  being  * sermon  notes.*  In  any  case,  they  provide 
what  the  preacher  needed.  He  claimed  that  Jesus  was  the 
Messiah,  and  that  in  Him  the  power  of  Ood  wrought  savingly. 
Being  <*haUeDged,  he  replied  not  by  argument,  hut  by  instanc^ee. 
He  gave  case  after  case  of  Jesus'  power  to  heal  and  save  ; and 
so  the  Gospels  are  full  of  miraclee  wrought  on  the  bodiee  and 
souls  of  men.  He  quoted  ssjrings  of  Jesus,  which  showed  His 
deep  spiritual-miDoedneee,  a knowledge  of  Ood  greater  than 
that  of  sage  and  prophet ; and  eo  the  Goepels  contain  teachings 
of  Jesus,  mough  they  never  present  Elm  merely  as  a teacher. 
Above  all,  he  conveyed  the  Impression  made  by  Jesus  on  those 
who  knew  Him  : and  so  the  GK^spels  contain  a portrait  of  Christ 
at  once  in  His  deep  humanity  and  in  that  ouaUty  whioh,  with- 
out separating  from  men,  lifto  Him  out  of  the  class  of  the  Most* 
and  dnful  and  makes  itj^sdble  for  Him  to  bring  near  to  them 
the  divine  salvation,  we  constantly  think  of  the  Gospels  as 
written  up,  or  down,  to  some  theol<gical  theory.  In  point  of 
fact,  they  are  the  gospel,  as  told  by  individual  Christians,  in  all 
sorte  of  places,  to  all  sorts  of  audiences,  told  in  tale  after  tale, 
on  a roof-top,  by  the  wa3r8ide  at  the  noon  hoar,  round  the 
camp  fire.  In  synagogue  or  market-place.  What  the  preacher 
•ought  to  accumulate  on  the  minds  of  his  bearers  was  simply 
this:  *If  there  is  to  be  a Messiah,  He  Is  certain^  Jesus;  not 
what  we  had  esroected  ; but  certainly  Jesus  is  He.* 

(2)  The  word  of  the  Cross. — ^Tbere  were  audiences  among 
whom  the  story  of  the  death  of  the  Christ  might  seem  to  bring 
the  missionary's  office  to  an  end ; for  some  would  think  it 
* sheer  folly  * and  others  would  be  outraged  by  such  an  insult 
to  nationsl  and  religious  feeling.  Tet  the  preacher  had  no 
option.  He  m^ht  leave  to  teachers  more  learned  than  he— a 
Paul  or  an  Apolloe — the  task  of  supplying  an  inteUeotual  solution 
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of  the  problem  raieed  by  the  Croeii.  But  the  OroM  itself  was  no 
problem ; it  w«a  an  Integral  part  of  the  goepel— the  jgoepel 
which  he  and  all  Cbristlane  *reoeive<L*  It  was  simply  the 
redeeming  love  of  Ood,  which,  in  all  ages  of  Israel's  history, 
had  been  burdened  by  the  sins  of  His  people,  in  its  last  aro 
final  act  of  sin-bearing.  Accordingiv,  even  the  least  lettered 

{Preachers  told  the  story  of  Jesus,  with  the  shadow  in  it  mount- 
ng  steadily  towards  the  blackness  of  Calvary.  It  has  been, 
curiously,  m^ntained  that  the  Gospels  sink  beneath  the  level  of 
the  prizmtlve  gospel  which  the  fliist  disciples  * received'  by 
looting  the  connexion  between  the  death  of  Jesus  and  the 
sms  from  which  He  redeemed  His  people,  leaving  us  no  more 
than  a benign  and  singularly  endowed  Teacher.  The  Gospels 
would  thus  represent  a lapse  towards  legalism.  The  absence 
from  the  Gospels  of  such  a construction  of  the  Atonement  as 
we  get,  s.g.,  in  Bo  S may,  however,  be  much  more  simply 
expmined. 

The  early  missionaries,  whose  ' sermon  notes*  we  are  suppos- 
ing the  O^pels  to  be,  bad  no  theory,  and  needed  none.  But 
th^  had  a story  to  tell,  and  they  told  It  with  ucter  artlessness 
and  consummate  sldlL  They  let  their  hearers  feel  the  weight 
of  sorrow  which  their  Master  carried  in  an  intensity  of  love  and 
pity  which  divided  Him  from  those  whom  He  sought  to  sav^ 
srtills  it  drew  Him  to  them  in  great  nearness  of  spint  (Mt 
8^7).  They  told  how,  onoe  and  again,  the  anguish  of  His  soul 
broke  into  tears  as  He  contemplated  a woe  which  He  alone 
understood.  They  told  how.  in  suggested  figure  or  dark  and 
pregnant  saying.  He  had  indicated  something  of  what  lay  upon 
His  heart;  and  how  He  had  even  definitely  predicted  a grief  so 
intolerable  that  it  paralyzed  their  intelligence.  Rnally,  ^ey 
told  the  story  of  the  last  hours,  with  such  fullness  and  selection 
of  detail  as  make  them,  not  an  impressive  tragedy,  hut  the 
fulfilment  of  a purpose,  the  crowning  issue  of  self  •dedication. 
The  narrative  is  ^ven  without  one  pause  of  theolo^cal  explana- 
tion, but  not  without  prophetto  conKiousness. 

Simple  ss  they  are,  these  tniuiouaries  have  been  bred  on  the 
propbetio  writings,  and  have  been  instructed  by  the  event  to 
lift  into  the  light  the  element  by  which  they  bad  ^en  baflEled, 
and  to  bind  together  the  suffering  of  the  Servant  with  Meniah's 
saving  work.  Their  very  language  echoes  strains  from  the 
songs  of  the  Servant.^  They  had  no  theory  of  the  Atonement ; 
but  their  identification  of  their  Master  with  Messiah  and 
with  the  Servant  of  the  Lord  was  Intentional  and  was  complete. 
This  idendflcation  was  the  very  nerve  of  their  gospeL  The 
sorrow  of  the  Redeemer,  which  is  the  very  sorrow  of  God 
^ 20»),  is  set  in  such  relation  to  the  sin  of  man  that  it  con- 
stittttes  deliverance  from  the  evils  that  sin  has  wrought.  The 
l^lrion  of  Israel  is  that  of  a living  God  pledged  to  rraemption. 
m IsM  the  pledge  is  made  in  most  solenm  artioulation.  In 
the  Cross  of  Chnet  it  Is  fulfilled  with  divine  completeness, 
ndi  is  the  gospel  which  the  first  converts  'received'  and  which 
toey  ‘ psased  on,'  not  in  the  language  of  Boxnans  or  Hebrews, 
but  in  that  of  the  Synoptio  Gospels,  as  that  repeats  and  illus- 
trates the  language  of  Isaiah  (Ao  83S4^)u 
(8)  The  resurrection  of  Jesus.— The  heart  of  the  Ohuroh’s 
menage  was  redemption.  The  preaching  contained  nothinir 
^t  was  not  j^cvant  to  this  mighty  fact  of  the  moral  worUf 
To  j>ro^  Md  illustrate  this,  the  stories  of  Jesus’  ministry  were 
- experience  of  His  own  disciples  and 

of  all  tr^ted  Him,  the  redeeming  power  of  G«l.  The 
story  of  toe  Orom  grounds  this  redemption  In  suffering,  and 
world^  sin  with  the  Bedeemer’s  palnTblood- 
toeddlng  and  sin-remission  standing  together  In  the  history  of 
Gods  redeeming  acts  ^ 14*^,  Mt  2^  Here  is  a dSm  S 
divine  redemption  U now  in 
action  ; the  divine  s^^tion  is  now  guaranteed.  But  It  is  liable 
to  utter  rej^tion,  if  He  In  whoee  name  it  is  made  Is  dead 
t*ct  of  the  physical  and  moral 
world,  if  it  be  the  final  act  of  Jesus'  life,  does  Indeed  end  alL 
?!  or  talvation,  none  of  a 

- ^ ^ o®  “ore  operative  in  the 

world  toe  r^eenomg  forces  concentrated  in  Jeeus  and  insenar- 
able  from  His  personality.  On  this  point  the  missiona^ 
Sf  evidence  reached  the  point 

at  issue  Md  Mteblished  the  twofold  fact ; Jesus  Uves : 

^®**2**  f of  the  evidence  deals  with  toe  oon* 

^ ® opn^uity  between  Him  whom  they  h£l 

flesh  and  the  glorified  being  who  now  rivetla 
I?®  not  changed,  nor  has  His  function 
altmd  , He  still  takes  command  and  opens  to  them  the  Dowem 
"A  ot  the  Kinriom.  tG  SI 

^ence,  accordingly  is  toelife  of  the  redeemed  fcthe  actuS 
exMrienoe  of  reoonciliation  and  forgiveness,  of  moral  nower 
witness  is  primitive.  It  is  ^und 
articulated  in  such  a record  as  1 Oo  15^u.  lais.  it  jj  “neiSlS 
®w^  Tvho  is  a living  witness  to  toe  newer  of 

primary  testimony  of  the  dixies  to 
^ ^ resurrection ; except^ Ssen 
and  Exalted  they  never  preached  Jesus  at  idL'^  what 

toe  apoth^s  of  Jesus,  who  now  takes  His  place  as  a ‘ ^ 
god,*  ^parable  to  Serapls  or  Mithras  in  the  etEn£  iSths  It 


Him,  whom  it  has  raised  from  the  dead,  in  unhindered  omni* 
Mtence,  throughout  toe  whole  universe  of  man's  life  and 
discipline.  Jesus  had  alwa3r8  wrought  His  redeeming  works 
in  His  Father's  name  aud  power.  Now,  by  the  Resurrection, 
He  exerts  that  same  power,  unrestrained  by  the  hinitations  of 
the  flesh  and  the  conditions  of  His  earthly  ministry,  in  sovereign 
freedom  and  exultant  victory.  They  could  remember  strange 
moods  and  words  of  His,  in  which  the  sense  of  power  and 
victory  found  expression— e.p.,  Lk  IQi?-**.  Already  Jesus  had 
been  Uvinsr  in  the  new  acre,  when  Satan  should  be  overthrown 


/t  «sss>A  vaav  9\a^aviasv 

be  londicated  to  the  " simpie-mmaea,’  wno  were  already  in  a 
g>sition  of  privilege  for  which  prophets  and  kings  had  longed 

And  now  the  new  day,  the  day  of  the  Resurrection,  has 
dawned.  The  Orucifled  is  King.  This  is  the  message:  'So 
let  all  the  house  of  Israel  understand  beyond  a doubt  toat  Ood 
has  made  him  both  Ixird  and  Ohrist,  this  very  Jesus  whom  you 
have  crucified  * (Ao  2»J).  The  supremacy  of  Jesus  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Ohurch’s  faith  and  the  Church's  proclamation.  The 
(mestion  is  not  as  to  the  title  Kyrios  ; and  no  vital  element  of 
the  faith  would  be  affected  by  proof  that  It  came  into  use  only 


«Vff:  ^ >“  ***•  tiw-081 

a J.  Denney.  Jesu*  ond  tAs  Gospel*,  London.  1818,  p.  I07. 


ui  uae  oiviae  Boivauon  ana  ms  piooe  in  cne  Uuurch  s faith 
and  witness.  This  problem  was  raUed,  and  was  settied,  on 
'the  sou  of  Judaism,*  or,  rather,  within  the  religion  of  Ismel, 
by  the  revelation  which,  beginning  In  the  life  experiences 
of  toe  prophets  and  like-minded  souls  in  iUrael,  culminated 
in  Jesus.  It  is  the  question  whether  the  divine  action  was 
carried  out  in  Him,  and  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Him.  This 
question  has  been  answered  by  the  Resurrection.  By  the 
Resurrection  Jesus  is  set  in  a place  apart  in  relation  both  to 
Gkw,  the  only  Saviour  of  men,  and  to  sinful  men,  needing 
dsllv®rance.  In  this  place  and  function  the  primitive  mission- 
^ea  preached  .Him.  Whatever  words  they  used,  even  if 
'Kyrios*  never  fell  from  their  lips,  they  bear  witness  to  His 
res^eotioQ  and  to  BDs  supremacy ; and  this  is  essential 
Christianity,  whatever  phrases,  in  any  age,  may  be  used  to 
enress  the  meaning. 

(4)  “nio  return  of  Jesus.— The  Churoh’s  message  of  salvation  is 
now.  In  one  sense,  complete.  Jesus  in  His  exaltation  is  God’s 
final  and  glorious  organ  of  solvation.  The  Reign  of  God  has 
ente^  on  its  triumph.  Salvation  is  being  made  effective  in 
the  lives  of  believers,  and  the  company  of  the  disciples  is  being 
mcreased  daily  by  the  addition  of  the  * saved  ’ (Ac  2^7).  jn 
Je^,  therefore,  in  His  earthlr  ministry  and  in  His  exaltetion 
to  Heaven,  toe  disciples  were  beholding  the  oulmmation  of  the 
hirtory  whose  former  periods  hod  been  marked  by  God's 
redemptive  dwl^  with  His  people  Israel ; and  this  they  were 
proclal^ng  with  an  exultant  confidence,  which  every  new 
manlf®^tton  of  n>dng  power  made  more  strong  and  Joyful. 
ThS  “ » period,  not  a point  of  time. 

BesTUTMtion  is  the  beginning  of  that  period,  and  contains 
the  warrant  of  its  progress,  but  It  is  not  Its^ the  end. 

CoatempoMeoua  with  toe  new  age  of  divine  victorj-  there  is 
^?/i  P®^®™  ®*  rage  and  men  are  still 

misery.  The  Christian  missionaries  are 
Judaism  and  in  the  Gentile  world,  with  a 
vm  mass  of  wretehedneas  and  despair,  caused  by  forces  of 
which,  whether  seated  in  human  nature  or  occupying  a 
^ • ■uperaensuous  region,  men  have  yielded,  and  from 
which  they  have  sought  delfveranoe  in  vain.  To  ^ch  a wS?ld 
absolute  supremacy  Of  toe 
OhrisC  over  every  powible  force  of  evU  ; (iL)  Ifis  return! 

God  toall  have  come,  in 

igmwt  of  ^ evti,  and  the  salratioa  of  His  people.  The 
j*  P»rt  of  the  message.  Uderives  its 
whole  value,  however,  from  that  which  is  the  heart  and  ewe  of 

\ experience.  It  is  vain,  therefore,  either 

Ohri*fci»uity  or  to  make  it 
Ohrlsti^ty.  The  so-caUed  ‘consistent  escha- 
tolwy  u too  easy.  It  breaks  upon  the  data.  God's 
aotion,  in  the  hands  of  Him  vtoo  is  the  only  and  altogether 

glorious  intervention.  We  can 
^^®  P®^«rtul  effect  ol  this  part  of  toe  message,  how 
Weighty  An  Arfi^Tn6nt  it  whb  for  r6pentAD0o  on  thlir^rf  n# 
belonged  to  the  evil  age  (Ao  what  a 

longing  lor  a new  dispensation  were  deep-seated  !Sd  utoveSS 
the  m^ge  was  proclaimed,  there  was 

attitudes. 

mher  he  might  beheve  what  was  told  him,  viz 

ha  salvationr^r 

reject  it.  The  nature  of  the  former 
attitude,  moreover,  is  defined  by  the  burden  of  the 
message.  It  is  an  attitude,  or  act,  of  the  soul  in 
reference,  not  to  a proposition,  but  d a peiS^nS 

191^ p.*47!^’  ^ <*nd  Theoloffv  Paul,  Edinburgh, 
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power.  It  carries  with  it  the  recognition  of  that 
power  as  now  operative  in  Jesns,  the  confidence 
that  it  is  capable  of  efiecting  salvation  and  that 
nothing  is  beyond  its  scope,  and  the  tmstfal  com- 
mitment of  the  soul  to  Jesus  as  the  active  power 
of  God  and  the  bearer  of  the  divine  salvation.  It 
is,  accordingly,  verj;  much  more  than  intellectual 
assent.  It  is,  even  in  its  most  rudimentary  stages, 
a religious  experience  with  the  promise  and  potency 
of  ricn  moral  develcmment.  It  is  the  conmtion  of 
man’s  realization  oi  the  divine  salvation,  and  is 
the  human  counterpart  of  divine  power. 

The  whole  of  God’s  redemptive  action  centres  in 
Jesus  the  Christ.  The  whole  of  man’s  response  to 
the  divine  appeal  is  centred  in  faith.  The  object 
of  this  faith  is  always  God  in  His  saving  power ; 
but  it  is  never  truly  and  adequately  exercised 
^art  from  Him  in  whom  that  power  is  operative. 
T^e  range  and  action  of  that  faith  ought  to  be  as 
wide  as  the  love  of  God,  which  has  all  His  power 
at  its  disposal.  The  Christian  life  itself  is  mmply 
a training  in  the  exercise  of  faith.  The  ministry 
of  Jesus  supplied  the  evangelists  with  ample  illos- 
tration  of  tne  nature  and  operation  of  faitn.^ 

Their  own  dsiily  experience  added  new  instances, 
and  made  more  definite  their  conception  of  faith 
(Ac  3^®  Faith  may  vary  widely,  from  the 

crudest  * miracle  faith  ’ to  the  most  articulate  and 
educated  apprehension.  But  its  value  never 
varies.  It  is  the  turning  of  the  soul  to  Jesus; 
smd  in  that  act  the  divine  salvation  enters  human 
life,  and  begins  its  beneficent  and  far-reaching 
operation. 

(c)  Salvation  taitAin  the  Church, — Christ  is  * the 
power  of  God*  Co  1*®).  The  gospel  is  ‘God’s 
saving  power  * (Ro  1^).  Salvation  consists^  in  the 
effects  wrought  by  God’s  power  in  the  lives  of 
those  who  submit  themselves  trustfully  to  Christ, 
meeting  ‘point  by  point’*  the  ultimate  and  uni- 
versal needs  of  man.  Christian  faith  is  belief  in 
the  willingness  and  power  of  God  to  deal  th^ 
effectively  with  man’s  whole  ccise,  as  he  stands  in 
the  midst  of  the  world,  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
need,  to  the  utmost  of  his  capacity. 

Christianity,  accordingly,  can  bo  understood 
only  through  * human  cuxjuments,*  which,  when 
sympathetically  read,  become  * human  sacr^ 
ments.’  * These  documents  are  open  to  our  view  in 
the  NT.  A great  dealiof  the  material  consists  in  life 
stories,  in  character  studies,  exhibiting  the  entrance 
of  divine  power  into  human  life  through  the  point 
of  contact  established  by  faith  in  Christ.  Even 
where  names  and  incidents  do  not  occur,  we  are 
aware  of  many  persons  thus  ‘ saved,*  gathered  into 
small  communities  at  various  places  in  the  great 
world,  and  all  together  forming  a brotherhood, 
sharing  a common  experience,  aiding  one  another 
in  religious  faith,  and  ministering  to  one  another’s 
need  to  the  utmost  of  gifts  ana  resources.  For 
such  persons  the  various  NT  writings  were  com- 
posed, in  a familiar  and  occasional  manner,  aooord- 
mg  as  exigencies  reqmred  and  love  prompted.  And 
they  were  composed,  it  is  also  to  be  particularly 
noted,  by  persons  who,  however  gift^  naturally 
or  specially  endowed  by  the  divine  spirit,  belonged 
to  tne  same  class  as  those  for  and  to  whom  they 
wrote.  They  wrote  out  of  the  fullness  of  that 
very  experience  which  belonged  to  their  readers  as 
well  as,  though  it  might  be  not  in  the  same  degree 
as,  themselves.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  ah 
extra  in  the  NT  as  regards  its  content.  It  is 
experimental  through  and  through.  Forms  of 
thought  may  be  picked  up  here  or  there ; but  one 
thing  underlies  all  forms,  and  that  is  the  experi- 

1 jy7o..  Mk  10«  Mt  »» 16».  Lk  7«>,  Mt  18», 
Mk  9^  4^. 

* Of.  W.  P.  Patenon,  The  RuU  Faith^  London,  1912,  p.  179. 

> P.  T.  Potsy^,  The  PrineipU  qf  Authority,  London,  n-d. 
(1918],  p.  28  f. 


ence  of  God’s  saving  power  as  it  meets  man  in 
Christ  and  the  message.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  of  the  NT  and  to  s^,  ‘Lo 
this  is  Orientid,  this  is  Hellenic,  this  is  Roman, 
and  the  bulk  is  J ew'ish  ! ’ But  to  conclude  that, 
therefore,  Christianity  is  a mosaic  of  bits  picked 
up,  or  a window  formed  of  pieces  of  glass  stained 
by  the  imaginations  of  men,  is  wholly  to  miss  our 
way.  Such  a mosaic,  or  rose-window,  of  religion 
might  be  very  beautiful,  but  it  would  bear  no 
analogy  to  Christianity,  which  in  its  very  origin 
and  in  its  inmost  being  is  life,  is  power,  is  Christ. 
This  point  of  view,  securely  establ^^  as  it  is 
by  modem  scientifie  method,  has,  without  doubt, 
great  apologetic  value. ^ But  it  is  not  a pronounce- 
ment in  favour  of  any  system  of  theology  which 
may  claim  to  be  orthodox.  Rather  does  it  give  an 
earnest  warning  against  the  idea  that  finahty  can 
be  attained  in  the  work  of  theological  reconstruc- 
tion ; and  it  suggests  that  the  task  of  theology  is 
the  interpretation  of  the  ever-living  experience  of 
the  Church,  induding  the  criticism  of  those  forms 
of  thought  in  which  that  experience  has  been 
clothed  by  the  growing  apprehension  of  disciplined 
Christian  intelligence. 

When  we  turn  to  the  NT,  to  discern  what 
needs  of  men  are  met  and  what  blessings  are 
gained  in  the  great  salvation,  it  cannot  be  with 
any  expectation  of  making  an  analysis  or  enumera- 
tion that  could  conceivably  be  complete.  For  one 
thing,  human  need  is  endlessly  varied  amid  the 
innumerable  experiences  that  make  up  the  sum 
of  human  life.  For  another,  growth  and  develop- 
ment culturally  and  morally  are  registered  by  in- 
creasing sense  of  need.  But,  more  particularly, 
the  greatest  needs  are  not  felt  till  there  be  a revels^ 
tion  of  God  to  the  souL  The  relimous  attitude  of 
the  human  spirit  to  God  is  not,  ‘Here  is  a list  of 
my  needs  ; now  satis^  them,*  bnt,  ‘ I need  Thee,* 
and  the  divine  response  is  at  the  same  time  the 
revelation  of  need  and  the  answer  of  love. 

This,  then,  is  what  we  find  in  the  NT — a voyage 
of  discovery,  an  exploration  at  once  of  human  life 
and  of  the  divine  resources.  Those  who  make  the 
journey  report  continually  now  ‘ finds,*  new  ex^ri- 
ences,  new  possessions,  new  projects.  Their 
language  rings  with  wonder,  joy,  ana  praise.^  One 
exjj^Horer  testifies  to  his  friends,  as  the  considered 
result  of  his  own  experience : ‘ My  God  shall  ful^ 
every  need  of  yours  according  to  his  riches  in 
glory  in  Christ  Jesus  * (Ph  4“). 

Although,  however,  the  aoceptence  of  the  Roapel  bring*  with 
it  weelth  that  is  * fathomle** » <Eph  8«)  and  therefore  Incalcul- 
able, it  is  possible,  contrasting  the  world  to  which  the  bearers 
of  the  message  belonged  with  that  to  which  they  were  intro- 
duced through  faith,  to  oatoh  some  definite  a^cts  of  their 
experience  and  to  be^  to  understand  what  Christianity  meant 
for  them.  .... 

(1)  Darkness.— The  Gentile  world  was  steeped  in  darkness. 
It  is  true  that  God  was  never  without  His  witness;  and  It  is 
true  that  He  does  not  deal  with  men  aooording  to  the  abstract 
ness  and  hardness  of  human  judgment,  but  according  to  His 
own  individual  knowledge  of  them  (Ac  10«).  None  the  less,  a 
gross  darkness  did  cover  the  nations,  and  such  light  as  they 
bad  only  renders  leas  excusable  their  misunderstanding  of  the 
divine  nature  and  character  (Bo  l*^^).  The  Jewish  world  is 
in  a different  condition,  and  Jews  are  in  a position  of  immense^ 
superior  privilege— if  only  they  had  availed  themselves  of  it 
(^•94).  i^ne  toe  less,  the  ripest  and  most  intelligent  adherent 
of  the  religion  of  Israel  is  still  waiting  for  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God.  He  has  not  the  key  to  the  Scriptures,  and 
is  liable  to  think  of  God  and  His  ways  with  men  in  a manner 
that  ntiistakes  and  dishonours  Him  (Ht  But  He  has  in 

Christ  made  Himself  known.  That  which  had  been  partially 
disclosed  in  the  progress  of  Israel's  redemption  has  been 
gathered  into  one  act.  He  has  sent  His  Son  into  the  world. 
God  is  known,  as  in  Israel,  so  now  in  Christ.  The  darkness  is 
past.  The  true  light  is  shining.  To  accept  Jesus,  prcaohed  as 
Christ,  is  to  pass  out  of  shadows  into  marvellous  light.  Con- 
ceive the  ideas  of  God  entertained  in  Judaism— how  remote  and 
unapproachable  1 Think  of  the  gods  of  the  Gentiles— how 
fooliao  and  helpless,  how,  often,  monstrous,  capridons,  and 


1 Of.  T.  R.  Glover,  The  (Ptriefian  Tradition  and  its  VerifieOr 
tion,  London,  1913. 
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oncleAQ  I Then  ime^^ine  the  eilaot  of  being  led  through  faith  in 
Jeeoa  to  know  God  in  Hiji  holy  character  and  in  the  tnumph  of 
His  love  I It  U impoeeible  to  mark  the  contraat  too  widely 
(1  Go  12s»,  1 Th  1»,  Ph  as,  Jn  14*  17^  Even  when,  in  the  effort 
of  philoiophio  thought,  the  idea  of  God  bad  been  purified  and 
exalted,  the  end  ofthe  reli^oua  quest  was  still  unreached ; and 
the  missionary  of  Christ  had  to  proclaim  a God,  ethical  and 
gradous.  deaUng  with  the  world  in  mercy  and  in  judgment 
(Ao  »t).  Knowledge  of  God,  accordingly,  gained 

through  historio  deeds  and  a historic  character,  is  salvation. 

(2)  Sin. — ^The  world  to  which  all  men.  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles, 
belonged  was  a world  of  sin.  The  deepest  problems  of  the 
religious  heart  were  relief  from  guUt,  the  remission  of  sins,  and 
reoonciliation  to  Ood,  whom  conscience  reckoned  hostlla  The 
question  is  not  really  debatable.  The  gospel  is  preached  in 
view  of  an  undeniable  situation.  Sin?  'Obrist  died  for  our 
sins.'  The  salvation  offered  is  forgiveness,  reoonciliation ; and 
the  offer  is  amply  verified  in  the  experienoe.  We  are  so  ac* 
customed  to  go  to  the  NT  for  theories  of  atonement  that  we  are 
apt  not  to  lay  the  emphasia  on  the  primary  fact  portrayed  in  the 
NT,  viz.  a life  lived  vnthout  the  over-hanging  sense  of  guilt  and 
oondmnnation.  TO  accept  the  divine  mercy  extended  in  a 
Christ  who  died  and  was  now  enthroned  in  power  is  to  pass  into 
a new  world.  The  writings  make  the  contrast  viWd ; smd 
always  the  emphasis  lies  on  the  immediacy  of  the  experienoe : 
Instead  of  guilt,  pardon ; instead  of  enmity,  reconciliation ; 
instead  of  despair,  peace  and  Joyful  confidence.  There  is 
nothing  abstract,  doctrinaire,  intellectualist.  All  is  concrete, 
living,  personaL  To  believe  in  Jesus,  the  Christ,  was  to  gain  in 
the  moment  what  all  religions  sougnt  and  none  had  to  offer, 
not  even  Judaism.  What  Jesus  gave  in  the  days  of  His  flesh 
(Mk  210,  Mt  11*^  He  gives  now  in  the  day  of  HU  aooomplUhed 
sovereignty.  ' In  him  we  enjoy  our  redemption,  that  U,  the 
forgiveness  of  sins’  (Col  1^«).  ThU  is  not  theory.  It  U life, 
imd  salvation. 

(8)  Human  life.— In  the  world,  where  men  dwell  in  aliena- 
tion from  God,  human  life  has  not  itsproi>er  value  and  human 
beings  have  not  secured  to  them  their  true  rank.  It  is  true 
that  theoretical  affirmations  of  the  independence  and  wortii  of 
the  individual  were  common  in  an  age  vmen  the  steam-roller  of 
empire  bad  crushed  national  and  civic  freedom.  It  is  true  that 
the  Jews  claimed  to  be  a spiritual  4Zifs,  and  to  stand  high  in 
the  favour  of  God  *,  but  a claim  to  spiritual  rank  grounds  on 
ethnic  descent  defeats  ItselL  All  theory,  however,  broke  on 
the  bard  facts  of  the  social  condition  of  the  Roman  world, 
where  the  dignity  and  security  of  man  depended  on  accidents 
of  birth  and  fortune.  But  the  situation  is  absolutely  changed 
for  those  who  have  seen  and  reoeived  God  in  Christ.  It  U Im- 
possible to  put  tbU  too  strongly,  if  we  are  to  enter  into  the 
heart  of  primitive  Christianity.  Had  ChrUt  been  * a god ' or  * a 
demi-god,'  belief  in  Him  would  have  left  the  oHmuh  that 
yawned  between  man  and  man  uncrossed.  But,  if  God,  Creator 
and  Redeemer,  be  so  present  in  ChrUt  that  He  manifests  and 
fulflls  HU  gradous  will  towards  sinfal  men,  there  U simply  no 
room  left  for  distinctions  of  grade  in  humanity. 

Kan  U admitted  to  the  divine.  He  has  gained,  in  the  act  of 
faith,  a tank  compared  with  which  the  decorations  of  the  world 
are  paltry  and  nnreaL  This  sense  of  human  dignity  was  pro- 
foundly marked  in  aU  the  teaching  of  Jesus ; and  now  It  belongs 
to  the  ooDsolousneas  of  all  who  beltevs  in  Him  as  the  living 
organ  of  the  divine  salvation.  Take  the  highest  rank  known  on 
earth,  rank  that  carried  with  it  the  most  sacred  privUege  and 
the  holiest  religions  function— kingship  and  priesthood  ; that 
belonged  to  the  humblest  believer  in  Jesus,  the  slave-girl 
equally  with  the  Roman  noble  (Rev  IM.).  More  profoundly  still, 
consider  a standing  which  belonged  In  the  reli^on  of  Israel  to 
toe  Kessianlo  King,  or  to  the  privUeged  people  as  a whola. 
Note  how  toU  potition  of  sonship  towards  GM  belonged  to 
Jesus,  and  recsiTed  in  HU  person  an  interpretation  beyond  any- 
tidng  that  the  highest  rea<to  of  Hebrew  religious  aspiration 
had  oono^^  Then  note  what  happens  in  the  act  of  faith  in 
A?’?*  Entrance  is  mads  mto  that  very  standing  of 

filial  mlatioaship  to  God,  It  U simple  matter  of  fact  that  to  be 
^ ^ hold  of  by,  the  saving  power  of  God 
in  Christ  makes  a man,  not  a servant,  but  a son,  not  a door- 
keeper, but  a child  in  the  Father's  hoTxas.  ThU  U Jesus*  as- 
sma^  to  HU  disciples,  so  confident  and  oomprebensivs  that 
the  OhrUtian  Church  even  yet  grasps  it  too  timidly.  But  It  U 
^ical  and  essential  ChrUti^ty.  It  U not  the  thin  and  jejune 
dogma  of  a varoe  and  phUosophlc  theism.  It  U a fact  in  the 
fives  of  those  vmo  have  made  the  transition  from  one  universe 
to  another  through  faith  In  Christ.  * Children  of  God  I Thfit 
is  what  we  are'  (1  JnS^X  ThUU  not  a guarded  inference.  It 
Um  actual  experience.  ThU  is  what  * salvation ' means  for  a 

CllllStwXl* 

(4)  Corraptioo.— Tbs  world  Into  which  Christianity  entered 
was  morally  corrupt.  Salvation,  operative  as  a force  In 
world,  meant  moral  transformation  ^ Co  6*-u>.  it  u not  neces- 
^ <^P*  W*  finish  in  darkest 

recognizejhigher  elements  In  toe 
society  to  which  he  bore  hU  message.  But  the  terrible  tacts  of 
nwral  decay  and  impotent  are  patent.  The  heart  of  mankind 
wraedy  lay  not  with  itself.  The  demand 
• Saviour,  and  no  religion  hsd  any  ©f  winning 

^her^ts  wl^  did  not  present  a metood  of  'salvati^ 
I^torl^y,  Ohi^a^ty  ranks  as  one  of  these  religions.”  & 
^ric  wapant  liM  simply  to  the  fact  that  it  didWSat  It  pro- 
It  no^  of  oourse,  profess  to  make,  on  toe 
perfect  brings.  But  ft  did  oUim  that  person! 
submlt^g  t^marives  to  Jesus  were,  to  that  act  of  soulTllfted 
out  of  toe  region  of  moral  decay  and  death,  and  were  plaoedto 


a new  world  and  made  subjects  of  healing  and  transforming 
agenoies  which  contained  the  promise  and  potency  of  a result 
nothing  less  than  divine  perfection. 

And  the  actual  healings,  the  progressive  transformations, 
verified  the  claim.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Jn  4**  as  the 
authentic  record  of  an  incident  in  the  life  of  Jesus,  it  U the 
exact  and  reliable  aooount  of  an  experience  which  included,  not 
only  the  dweHers  to  a remote  Samaritan  town,  but  all  men 
everywhere  who  made  experiment  to  the  saving  power  of  God 
in  Christ.  The  method  of  the  Church  was  the  method  of  Jesus 
(Mk  Ibe  success  of  the  Church  was  the  success  of  Jesus, 
multipued  by  all  the  difference  between  a ministry  accomplished 
to  the  limitations  of  the  body  and  one  achieved  to  the  un- 
hindered exercise  of  sovereign  power  (Jn  6*®  1412^).  Jesus 
Himself  was  profoundly  aware  that  a new  world  of  moral  and 
religious  powers  was  coming  into  being  with  Himself  (Lk  16^*, 
Mt  and  those  who  enter  it  become  new,  as  if  they  had— as 
indeed  they  really  had — begun  life  over  again  (Mt  18*).  And 
thU  sense  of  newness  perv^es  the  NT  (2  Co  617,  Qal  Eph 
4**,  Ro  12*,  Tif.8«^,  Ro  Christians  live  and  move  in  a ‘ new 
sphere  of  life,*  and  no  symbol  U too  strong  to  suggest  the 
wonder  of  the  change — creation,  resurrection,  or  birth.  But  no 
physical  analogy  or  metaphysical  explanation  affects  the  fact, 
which  is  a mox^  ejroerience,  the  poesibOity  of  which  lies  in  the 
power  of  Ood,  and  the  responsibility  for  which  lies  in  man's  act 
of  repentance  and  faith.  Even  as  Jesus  wrought  a moral 
miracle  In  His  training  of  His  disciples  when  He  was  with  them, 
so  does  He  now  continue  the  same  operation,  through  the 
discipline  of  life,  till  He  has  gained  an  even  more  marvellous 
resTift.  He  puts  His  stamp  on  them.  They  are  transformed 
into  His  likeness.  Salvation  is  none  other  than  this  process. 

(6)  Bondage. — The  world  lying  outside  the  moral  universe, 
where  the  holy  love  of  God  is  dominant  through  the  exalted 
Saviour,  lies  to  bondage.  The  phlloaophic  Greek  mind  construed 
this  through  a physical  or  metaphysical  dualism  of  form  and 
matter.  Men,  unhappUy,  are  immersed  in  a material  element 
and  are  wholly  subdued  by  it.  The  mind  of  Israel  is  not  obsessed 
by  snob  metaphyaioal  abstractions.  It  knows  nothing  of  meta- 
physical dualimn,  and  sees  to  man  a unity  of  matter  and  spirit, 
of  body  and  soul,  within  the  sphere  of  personal  life.  The 
religion  of  Israel,  developing  through  ages  of  moral  education, 
has  reached  an  analysis  of  man’s  condition  at  once  darker  and 
more  hopeful  than  toe  Greek.  The  dualism  is  not  between  two 
■ubetanoes  or  elements  of  which  man  is  the  combination,  but 
between  man  to  his  self-will  and  Ood  to  His  holy  sovereignty. 
Sin.  therefore,  is  worse  than  a misfortune  or  cruel  destiny,  of 
which  even  g^i^t  criminals  are  the  helpless  and  hapless  instru- 
ments. It  is  an  act  of  man,  which,  thrown  back  upon  his  own 
nsture  and  on  human  sodety*  has  produced  anarchy  and  con- 
fusion, disorganization  and  enslavement.  To  escape  from  this 
bonds^,  the  Gentile  world  had  its  philosophies  and  moralities, 
its  p^nlar  faiths,  and  its  mystery-religions.  The  Jews  had 
theft  LAW,  magnificently  supenor  to  moral  quality  to  anything 
that  toe  rest  of  the  world  oould  provide.  It  was.  however,  at 
its  best,  a oonspicuous  failure,  and  left  men,  indeed,  in  a double 
bondage — ^bondage  to  a code,  without  the  faintest  degree  of 
freedom  from  toe  tyranny  of  sin.  Here  the  Christian  message 
intervened,  and,  to  a word,  emancipated  the  human  spirit  for 
ever.  The  saving  power  of  God,  the  power  that  has  met  and 
vanquished  sin,  is  ever  active  and  accessible  In  Jesus,  the  living 
Lord.  To  accept  Jesus  as  Saviour  and  Lord  is,  to  that  act,  to 
receive  toe  power  of  God  into  the  springs  of  life,  and  to  be 
forthwith  under  its  enabling  influence.  This  power  is  designated 
toe  Spirit,  toe  term  which  the  religion  of  Israel  reserved  for 
God  to  EUs  indwelling  and  inworktog,  to  the  sphere  of  human 
life  and  on  behalf  of  men.  To  be  a Christian  is  to  believe  in 
Jesus  the  Christ  and  to  receive  toe  Spirit.  To  believe  in  Jesus 
u the  Christ,  without  having  received  toe  Spirit,  is  not  yet  to 
be  a Christian  (Ac  19i*7).  To  believe  to  and  seek  to  possess  the 
power  of  God,  without  repentance  and  faith  in  Chrut,  is  to  be 
miserably  self -deceived  arid  hideously  guilty  (8i6-**X  Here  is  a 
moral  principle  of  boundless  applicahiUty.  Its  range  of  action 
wold  not  be  discerned  at  first.  Dangers  threaten  its  application. 
But  fromthe  befidnntog  ‘toe  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  the 
whole  of  Christianity.’  1 

Christianity  is  the  religion  of  the  Spirit.  The  Church  is 
the  community  of  the  Splrih  Legalism,  magic,  extemalism 
o ^ condemned  from  toe  outset.  Without  the 

Spirit  toere  to  no  salvation.  The  possession  of  the  Spirit 
fives  the  Christian  salvation  toe  notes  of  power  (Eph 
freedom  (2  Co  817),  Joy  (Lk  loa,  Ro  14i7). 

(6)  Fear  of  ^mons.— It  to  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
o^ervlng  one  feature  which  It  shares 
^ toe  present  time  are  under  control  of 
atomism— the  ^do-spread  fear  of  demons-  Whatever  psychol- 
Society  for  Psychical 

toe  phenomena,  the  fear  iteelf  to  beyond  all 
question,  mus^tlpns  abound ; and  we  are  to  conceive  to  our- 
which  toe  supersensuous 
^ malignant  beings  seeking  the 
Beings  well-dto^eed 

^ 1^.®  ^®  teaf  remains.  The 

Bhared  toe  beUef  to 
^ St  admitted  toe  helplessness 

message  declared  that 
>n  its  holiness  and  love,  to  now 
^ective  in  toe  person  of  toe  oonquertog  Christ,  to  beat  back 
toe  worst  Msaults  of  such  enemlee  and  ultimately  to 

1 J.  Denney,  s.r.  ’Holy  Spirit,’  to  J>0O  L 788. 
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them  from  the  universe  of  Qod.  This  is  the  cUira  of  Jesus 
12^);  end  the  oleim  is  verified  by  the  ceies  of  cure 
(lOc  lOff*).  The  power  of  victory  resides  in  the  messege,  end  is 
exercised  by  those  who  proclaim  it  (Mk  16^7).  l%e  NT  is 
steeped  in  ^e  conviction  of  the  reality  end  feerful  workings  of 
these  evil  spirits,  end  in  the  triumphent  assurance  that  they 
cannot  harm  those  who  have  taken  refuge  with  the  power  of 
Ood,  which  acts  through  the  uplifted  Lord  by  faith  in  Him 
« P 24.  Rev  9».  2 Ti  IJn  4«,  Ja  2l»  Ac  6l«  S’ 

^e  apostle  Paul  moves  in  this  region  of  thought,  and  con* 
templates  with  awe  and  triumph  the  havoc  wrought  by  these 
evil  powers  and  their  overwhelming  defeat  by  toe  sovereign 
power  of  Ood  in  Ohrist  (Eph  2*  6i3,  pB  gio,  i Co  28.  Ool  2l4fc, 
Qal  Ro  838&).  The  point  of  interest  is  to  be  found,  of 
course,  not  in  the  alleged  reality  of  these  evil  beinn  (a  question 
which,  be  it  noted  in  passing,  has  been  reopened  by  the  dis- 
oovery  of  the  * suboonwfious  7.  but  in  the  reality  of  the  fear, 
and  in  its  expulsion  by  the  conviction  of  the  sole  supremacy  of 
that  God  who,  through  Jesus,  has  revealed  Himself  as  the  only 
Redeemer.  To  the  men  of  that  day  salvation  carried  with  it 
deliverance  from  demons,  and  to  animists  of  the  present  day 
it  means  the  same  thing.  Missionary  records  echo  the  NT 
sense  of  immense  relief,  and  the  confident  security,  which  is 
like  an  awakening  out  of  nightmare. 

(7)  Fear  of  death.— A yet  more  intimate  and  personal  fear 
possessed  the  world,  apart  from  the  influence  that  streamed 
uom  the  resurrection  of  Jesus— the  fear  of  death.  The  human 
heart  reacted  passionately  against  this  inevitable  end  of  human 
aspirationB  and  endeavour  and  enjoyment.  And  in  the  age  in 
which  Christianity  entered  on  the  scene  of  human  hopes  and 
fears  the  demand  for  assurance  of  immortality  was  loud  and 
insistent.  It  was  met  by  philosophical  arguments  and  by  the 

Sromises  of  the  mystery-religions.  But  the  fear  and  the 
oubt  brooded  over  mankind.  Those  who  were  trained  in  the 
religion  of  Israel  were  in  a different  position.  Apocailyptic 
conceptions  might  help  (Dn  123)2^and  might  issue  in  a dogma  of 
* resurrection  at  the  iMt  day.'  But  such  a belief  was  scarcely  a 
deliverance  hrom  the  gloom  of  separation  from  the  sphere  of 
life  and  love.  The  real  Une  of  hope  lay  in  the  faith  which 
apprehended  Ood  as  Redeemer.  In  this,  after  the  terrible 
dlMlpline  of  the  Exile,  the  religion  of  Israel  cTilminated.  The 
individual  human  being  who  commits  himself  to  Ood  possesses 
a salvation  which  Is  not  limited  to  time  and  space.  ' 0^  is  not 
the  Ood  of  the  dead,  but  of  toe  Uving  * (Uc  2^).  Such  a faith, 
however,  needs  to  Im  grounded  in  an  act  of  Ood.  which  meets 
the  fact  of  death  once  for  all,  and  for  ever  changes  its  signifi- 
cance. 

The  hops  of  immortality  cannot  stand  apart  from  the  triumph 
of  redeeming  love.  When  that  triumph  takes  place,  hope 
becomes  certmnty.  being,  indeed,  simply  the  register  of  the 
inner  quality  of  redemption.  Salvation  from  sin  is  salvation 
from  death,  because  the  enthroned  Lord  has  the  whole  power 
of  Ood  at  His  disposal,  and  none  of  the  powers  of  the  earth  or 
of  the  air  can  make  head  against  Him  (Ro  Hence,  the 

message  met  this  profound  need  of  man,  not  with  a speculation, 
but  with  a ^fact : ^Ohrist  Is  risen.*  Ouestions  remain  regarding 
the  attendant  circumstances  of  mams  future  life ; but  they  do 
not  touch  the  central  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  which 
carries  everything  with  it  and  without  which  nothing  remains 
(1  Oo  »).  Much  of  Paul's  arguing  may  slip  over  us, 

but,  as  he  meets  the  conjoined  evil  of  sin  and  death  with 
the  double  fact  of  the  Cross  and  the  Resurrection  of  Christ, 
he  is  on  the  secure  ground  of  history  and  experience ; and 
cn  that  ground  the  whole  primitive  Church  stands  with 
him. 

Salvation,  therefore,  means  deliverance  from  the  thraldom  of 
a life-long  fear  of  death  (He  2i4t).  it  means,  too,  a change  in 
the  very  nature  of  death,  so  that  it  becomes  comparable  to  the 
sleep  which  precedes  the  daily  resrxrrection  to  life  and  action 
(1  Co  16^.  It  means,  even  more,  a transfiguration  in  the 
experience  of  dying,  which  is  no  longer  a fate,  but  an  oppor- 
tunity and  condition  of  realising  what  thepower  of  Ood  in 
Christ  can  do  for  a mortal  man  (1  Co  8^  The  defeat  of 
death  lies  in  the  moral  sphere,  and  is  already  absolute.  The 

Sbysical  oounterpart  of  that  victory  belongs  to  the  consumma- 
ion  of  salvation,  when  the  period  ushered  in  by  the  Resurrec- 
tion shall  be  crowned  by  toe  return  of  the  Lord.  Then  in  a 
^nsition  which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  is  unim^nable 
death  shall  be  ' swallovred  up  in  victory ' (1  Oo  1544).  But  this 
anticipation  is  not  a hope  thrown  into  the  unknown  ; It  is  the 
sxxre  and  certain  issue  of  a salvation  which  is  a preaent  experi- 
ence. 

(8)  Sensitiveness  to  suffering.— The  world  which  saw  the 
Roman  Empire  erect  itself  above  shattered  cities  and  states 
and  an  artmoial  society  plant  itself  upon  varied  masses  of 
enslaved  humanity  could  not  but  be  full  of  pain.  And  the  rise 
of  an  intense  individualism  was  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
developed  sensitiveness  to  suffering.  Obviously,  here  was  a 
need  In  which  body  and  soul  cried  for  relief  and  the  heart  of 
tortured  humanity  imperiously  demanded  comfort.  It  was 
slow  in  oomixig  and  miserably  inadequate  to  cope  with  the 
extent  or  the  droth  of  human  distress.  In  the  HeUenio-Roman 
world  a noble  el^rt  was  made  to  bid  defiance  to  pain  and  take 
refuge  in  the  inwardness  of  the  true  Good.  The  defect  of  this 
view  is  the  irrelevance  of  pain.  Pain  is  not  oonouered  till  it  is 
seen  to  have  a meaning,  In  relation  to  the  reaUxation  of  the 
highest  go^  of  mankind.  The  wise  and  devout  had  much  to 
say  of  the  disciplinary  value  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  and  culti- 
vated the  hope  of  another  world,  which  would  make  amends  for 
the  griefs  of  this  one.  Tet,  apart  from  the  tact  tiiat  such  a 
literature  of  consolation,  el^uent  and  tender  though  it  was. 


did  not  reach  beyond  the  iCtU  of  cultured  sufferers  and  had  no 
message  for  the  dumb  pain  of  the  unknown  multitude,  it  missed 
the  p^t.  A Providence  which  does  not  take  pain  into  itself  can 
scarcely  be  a Deity  to  which  the  sorrow-laden  will  take  their 
case.  Accordingly,  myths  of  a divine  suffering  had  a wonderful 
attraction  for  a world  in  pain.  But  they  were  too  unsubstan- 
tial, too  remote  from  the  bitterness  of  the  woman,  the  slave, 
the  prisoner,  the  bereaved,  the  tormented,  to  constitute  a 
world-remedy. 

Within  the  discipline  of  Israel  a thought  was  growing  which 
might  seem  to  have  little  of  hope  in  it.  and  yet  old  contain  the 
secret  of  consolation.  The  problem  before  the  exercised  soul 
of  Israel  was  pure  pain — not  pain  demanded  by  guilt,  but  the 
pain  of  the  guiltless,  suffering  in  a world  in  which  moral  con- 
siderations are  confounded  and  the  wicked  flourish,  while  the 
righteous  are  cast  down.  The  customary  consolations  are 
offered  : that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  that  Judg- 
ment is  sure  though  delayed,  that  suffering  is  discipUoary,  that 
Gk>d  is  the  true  good  of  man,  and  that  this  good,  being  inward, 
spiritual,  and  permanent,  outweighs  the  evils  of  life — and  all 
are  of  no  avail.  None  of  them  goes  to  the  root  of  the  matter  or 
stays  the  revolt  of  the  sotiL  But  there  was  a suffering  in  Israel 
which  had  in  it  redemptive  value — the  suffering  of  those 
Servants  of  Ood  who  held  office  under  Him  as  mediators  of  His 
redeeming  purpose,  whose  vocation  (it  came  to  be  seen)  was 
fulfilled  in  suffering,  a suffering,  not  inflicted  by  a Ocd  who 
stood  outtide  in  untouched  blA  but  appoint^  by  Ood  in 
pursuit  of  His  gracious  design,  and  in  some  sense  shared  in  by 
Himself.  And  this  suffering  of  God  is  seen  in  Jesus,  identified 
in  the  faith  of  the  disciplM  as  the  Suffering  Servant  of  the 
Lord.  The  message  of  salvation  to  a suffering  world  does  not 
come  down  upon  it  from  a region  of  empyrean  bliss,  but  enters 
it  through  the  door  of  sympathy,  and  speaks  to  it  of  a divine 
experienoe  of  pain,  and  comforts  it,  from  within,  from  a 
sanotoary  of  sorrow.  Jesus  is  prepaid  for  His  saving  office 
through  pain  (He  2^0  54t>).  Thus,  and  thus  only,  is  He  enabled 
to  offer  ^eternal  nlvatlon,*  and  to  * save  to  the  uttermost*  of 
man’s  need.  Oorrespondingto  human  suffering  is  the  suffering 
of  the  Christ  of  God.  The  Oluistian  preachers  did  not  unfold  a 
theodicy.  They  laid  hare  the  heart  of  Gk>d.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  faith  in  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  suffering  and  victori- 
ous, the  fact  of  pain  is  met,  not  theoretically,  but  experi- 
mentally. 

In  the  first  place,  it  appears  as  the  thing  which  ought  not  to 
be  in  the  universe  where  love  is  suprema  It  belongs  essenti- 
ally to  this  world,  where  the  love  of  God  has  still  to  win  its 
practical  lordship.  Jesus  healed  disease  and  relieved  suffering 
as  part  of  His  redemptive  work ; and  the  Church  continaed 
His  task,  bringing  to  bear  the  resources  of  God  which  were 
available  to  faith  both  in  direct  healings  (1  Co  and  in  a 
ceaseless  ministry  of  comfort  (2  Oo  is*"*). 

Not  merely,  however,  is  pain  met  by  toe  counter-remedy  of 
divine  power ; it  is  taken  ap  into  toe  redemptive  operation  of 
(}od,  and  is  thus  transmute  into  blessing.  It  is  not  endured 
apart  from  Christ,  nor  is  He  separated  bom  it.  Those  who 
preceded  Him  in  time  were  caught  in  the  tide  of  suffering, 
whose  waves  submerged  toe  soul  of  Jesus  (He  And  those 

who  follow  Him  do  so  by  the  way  of  the  Cross,  and  share  His 
pain,  as  He  does  theirs:  and  in  their  case,  as  in  His,  toe 
sxiffering  is  an  element  in  the  salvation  (Ro  8^’,  Ph  A 

sorrow  shared  with  the  Man  of  Sorrows  is  a sorrow  hc^ed. 
Never  bad  there  been  such  sufferers  as  toe  disolples  of  Jesus, 
and  never  souls  so  glad  (2  Co  4^.  In  the  experience  of  the 
sufferers  pain  acts  as  it  did  In  Jesus,  who  was  perfected  by 
suffering,  though  In  toe  case  of  disciples  pain  had  a relation  to 
personu  sin  wbich  it  had  not  In  EUs  case  (He  127-H).  Nay,  the 
pain  of  Christians,  borne  as  part  of  their  witness  to  tbs  world, 
reproduces  the  very  sufferings  of  Ohrist  (2  Oo  1^.  and  continues 
them  on  behalf  of  the  Ohurch  (Col  134).  Nevertheless,  the  Min 
remains  as  pain,  glorified  though  it  be  (1  P 4^3&v  The  NT  Is 
superhuman,  but  not  inhuman.  It  does  not  glorify  pain  as 
such,  and  the  Christian  experience  of  pain  was  not  touched  with 
fanaticism.  Pain  belongs  to  that  period  of  time  In  which  the 
Kingdom  of  Ood  has  not  yet  come  in  fullness ; and  the  brevity 
of  toe  trial  is  frankly  appealed  to  as  an  element  of  encourage- 
ment (1  P 18,  Ro  818,  2 Oo  From  a world  where  pain  is 

Inevitable  toe  euffering  CThnrch  lifted  its  eyes  to  that  other 
world  where  ' there  shall  be  no  more  death,  neither  eorrow,  nor 
ciy^g,  neither  shall  there  be  any  more  pain*  (Rev  214). 
Meantime,  the  life-story  of  believers  is  Included  in  the  redeem- 
ing puroose  of  Ood,  which  is  no  matter  of  doubt,  because  it  has 
triumphed  In  Christ.  Providence  (o.v.)  in  the  NT  was  not  a 
Stoic  theorem ; it  was  an  inferenoe  nrom  redemption  achieved 
in  Ohrist  (Ro  83^  Pain,  therefor^  in  Christian  experience  is 
not  merely  defeated ; it  is  transfigured.  Christians  are  not 
merely  stem  and  magnificent  bearers  of  pain,  they  are  * more 
conquerors  * over  it  (S^T) ; they  are  saved  In  it  and  by  it, 
out  of  it  and  over  it. 

<^)  Moral  eviL- Passing  from  separate  evils  belonging  to 
toe  present  period,  we  note  in  it  one  oomprehensira  quality. 
Thi*  world  u under  toe  control  of  moral  evil ; It  stands  oon- 
demned  by  the  holiness  of  Ood  ; and  it  is  reserved  for  His  final 
Judgment.  A modem  revision  of  Christianity  may  reverse  this 
estu^te  of  the  world,  and  take  an  optimistic  view  of  the  forces 
evident  in  it.  But  it  is  indisputable  that  the  gloomier  view  was 
universal  in  the  century  in  which  Christlamty  was  bom.  It 
was  entertained  by  reflective  minds  everywhere.  The  Christian 
preachers  had  scarcely  an3irtliing  to  add  to  its  darkness,  though 
usy  construed  it  through  a more  ethical  conception  of  Ood 
and  a more  austere  idea  of  His  holiness.  Proof  that  this  was 
the  Christian  view  of  the  world  lies  broadcast  through  the 
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NT,  and  may  be  collected  under  the  heads  of  aUiv, 
and  yrrta.  In  relation  to  world,  therefore,  salvation, 
which  means,  as  we  have  seen,  so  much  positively  in  Ohristian 
experience,  takes  on  a strongly  negative  quality.  To  be  »ved 
is  to  be  saved  out  of  this  world  and  from  the  * wrath  which  is 
about  to  break  upon  It.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Messiah’s  ooimng 
to  save  men  from  this  evil  world  (Oal  1 Tb  liO).  ^Tto 
salvation  rests  upon,  and  is  guaranteed  by.  His  atoning  death 
(B068).  . , j I 

From  the  very  beginning  the  meseage  warns  and  pleads  in 
view  of  this  coming  doom  qAo  2^ , cf.  Mt  8^  Ohristians  are 
* refugees ' (He  6i8),  who,  in  another  metaphor,  are  anchored  to 
the  hope  which  is  as  immovable  as  * the  inner  Presence  within 
the  veu.’  Thla  negative  attitude  to  the  world  has  to  be  made 
good  by  a oontinuu  rupture  of  all  ties  which  oould  bind  a man 
to  thas  which  he  has  forsaken.  Sins  are  to  be  broken  off 
(Ool  ^ Ro  6^-,  1 P Even  things  not  sinful  must  be 

enounced  If  they  threaten  the  int^prity  of  a disciple’s  devotion 
to  the  Kingdom.  The  strenuouaness  of  the  Master's  words  was 
nob  forgotten  (Lk  »»7.8a  1425*),  and  is  echoed  by  those  who  know 

HU  mind  a Oo  9*«X  .... 

Yet  salvation,  while  thus  consisting  in  deliverance  from  this 
worid,  and  carrying  with  it  a negative  relation  to  the  world, 
U not  in  itself  neganve.  It  Is  essentially  positive  and  dynamic. 
It  U intensely  inmvidual,  but  it  U not  individualistic,  and  does 
not  terminate  in  the  escape  of  the  solitary  soul.  It  U a gift : 
but  it  U the  impartation  of  divine  power,  of  which  the^  * saved 
are  at  onoe  the  subjects  and  the  organs.  Hence  it  U also  a 
task,  and  U possessed  only  in  fulfilment  of  vocation.  The 
dis(dple  band,  accompanying  the  Master,  trained  by  Him  and 
sent  forth  on  errands  of  mercy,  remains  type  and  norm  of  the 
Christian  Oburoh  In  the  priimtive  times,  and,  we  may  surely 
add,  in  every  period  of  its  history.  The  task  U set  by  the  gift. 
The  gift  U Goa’s  redeeming  love  in  Jesus,  who  lived,  and  died, 
and  rose  again.  It  U reoeived  in  faith,  and  operates  inexhaust- 
ibly through  the  experience  of  a lifetime,  and,  after  this  life, 
wiU  continue  towai^  Issues  of  inconceivable  glonr  and  joy. 
Being  received,  it  rises  in  the  individual  as  a fountain  of  energy 
corresponding  to  its  own  nature.  B«ceived  as  redeeming  love, 
it  acts  through  the  saved,  as  redeeming  love  for  those  whom 
Jesus  died  to  redeem.  There  U a uniqueness  and  absoluteness 
In  the  Person  and  Work  of  Ohrist,  from  which  Christian  faith 
has  never  wavered  ; but  tbU  did  not  hinder  recognition  of  the 
moral  oongruousncss  of  the  Church’s  task  with  that  of  its  Lord, 
or  the  sense  of  obligation  to  continue  the  operation  of  redeem- 
ing love  towards  tne  world.  To  separate  the  servioe  of  love 
the  experience  of  love  U to  cut  the  nerve  of  ChrUtian 
The  servioe  U twofold : (L)  oonfeeaion  of  Jeeut  as  Lord 
(Bo  1(F,  Mt  1032),  witness-bearing  to  the  fact  and  power  of  His 
resurrection  (Ac  13  23S) ; evangttism,  a ministry  of  reoonoiUa- 
tioD  which  is  the  very  action  of  God  towards  men  between 
whom  and  God  there  exists  a state  of  enmity  (2  Oo  613-^) ; 
(U.)  the  activities  of  love  in  sympathy  and  help.  Love  is 
essentially  sodaL  Its  bent  is  to>K*ard8  an  organism.  The 
primitive  Christians  had  no  social  theory ; but  they  were  a 
society.  They  bad  no  stereotyped  pix^ramme ; but  tMy  acted 
on  an  Inspiration  of  oompcMsion,  ana  sought  to  gather  into  their 
living  body  the  very  Body  of  Christ,  the  dC$ieeta  membra  of 
the  dissolving  fabric  of  contemporary  civilLeatioa.  This  is  what 
we  see  in  the  NT — love  In  aotion.  having  in  it  the  very  quality 
of  the  divine  mercy,  seeking  the  worst,  despairing  of  none, 
integrating  all  into  the  orgimio  onity  of  the  sode^  which  is 
created  by  Ohrist  and  lives  in  Him.  Salvation,  aooordingly.  Is 
social  or  it  is  nothing.  It  is  the  organiation  of  mankind  under 
the  rule  of  redeeming  love. 

(10)  Doom  of  the  world.  — Finally,  salvation  within  the 
Church,  whether  viewed  as  the  possessioo  of  the  * good  things  * 
which  the  Heavenly  Father  delights  to  bestow  on  His  childreo 
or  as  escape  from  a world  which  is  * not  of  the  Father  ’ and 
is  doomed  to  destruction.  Is  not  complete  in  an  experience 
which  is  measurable  by  time.  There  ia  no  hope  for  this  world. 
Its  doom  ie  irrevocable.  The  only  hope  for  mankind  is  the 
replodng  of  this  order  by  another,  in  v^oh  other  powers  bear 
sway  and  other  relations  prevaiL  Salvation  belongs  to  that 
other  order,  and  comes  when  that  order  shall  supervene  upon 
thie.  This  is  the  paradox  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  It  is,  and  it 
is  to  be.  Salvation,  in  like  manner,  is  both  imme^te  as  a fact 
and  future  as  a hope.  It  is  impo^ble  to  miss  this  futuristic 
note  of  the  Christianity  of  the  NT,  however  great  may  be  our 
prejndlce  against  it,  or  however  carefully  we  may  exclude  it 
from  our  own  type  of  religion.  The  ‘ saved  ’ of  the  timet  of  the 
NT  are  looking  for  a ‘ salvation  ’ yet  to  come,  ensured  to  them 
by  ^e  Wthfulneae  of  God,  certified  by  the  earnest  of  the  Spirit 
re  Oo  122  55)  and  by  Incalculable  riches  of  Ohrist  (Eph  gr*). 
Sometimes  the  future  seems,  as  It  were,  in  process,  and  the 
• saved  ’ are  ‘ being  saved  ’ a Co  IW  15s,  2 Co  2l5X  Oftener  it  is 
regarded  as  about  to  be  ushered  in,  in  a day  or  an  event,  whose 
date  cannot  be  fixed,  but  which  stands  imminent  to  the  faith 
and  awe  of  believers  (Bo  ISU  1 Oo  S15  ph  12»,  1 Th  6*  2 Th  218 

’i'  .*’•  1 **  s It  i otTioi,  that  th«J,  TO 

much  in  this  Christian  attitude  to  this  world  and  outlook 
towarc^  a worid  to  oome  which  resembled  the  views  and 
estixna^  entertained  by  non-Christiana.  There  U,  however, 
one  radical  and  duiracteristic  difference,  vis.  that  the  Greek 
WM  operating,  if  we  may  uee  the  phrase,  with  the  cateirory  of 
robst^ce,  the  Ohristian  with  tmit  of  power.  The  G^k 
thought  of  matter,  from  which  he  desired  to  be  free 
Christian,  trained  in  the  pT,  tbou^t  of  moral  eVflVorwJg 
trough  the  lower  nature  but  not  identical  with  It;  and  from 
e^  he  Imew  he  could  be  delivered  only  by  the  act  of  God. 
Already  he  knew  by  experience  the  efficacy  of  that  power  ; and 


he  expected  a day  of  ite  complete  vindication,  in  ealvatlon  and 

in  juagment.  . ^ r x- 

The  19th  cent,  mind,  accustomed  to  speak  of  a Christie 
civilization,’ and  hearing  vaguely  of  * evolution,’ resented  this 
position,  and  preferred  an  optimise  view  of  t^  world,  as 
oeing  in  a oondition  of  progressive  improvew^t.  Prohahly  the 
Great  War  will  modify,  if  not  reverse,  this  general  estimate, 
and  may  lead  back  to  the  primitive  Christian  attitude  and 
outlook.  In  any  caee,  neither  optimism  nor  meliorism  repre- 
sents the  primitive  Christian  attitude.  At  the  same  time,  that 
attitude  will  be  utterly  misconceived,  if  it  ia  stated  as  a 
pessimism,  with  the  practical  result  of  leaving  the  world  to 
grow  worse  and  worse,  and  even  being  satisfied  that  It  should 
do  so.  Salvation  certify  is  perfected  in  the  Parousia.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  non-existent  or 
impotent,  or  that  its  subjects  are  to  stand  by  as  idle  spectators 
of  the  world’s  tiwedy.  The  rule  of  God  is  real,  living,  and 
almighty.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  King  Messiah.  He  is  at 
work  in  the  world.  Its  evil  powers  are  already  broken.  He  has 
overcome  the  world.  In  tiie  Interval  which  lasts  till  His  return 
He  la  in  oonflict  with  the  world  powers.  That  divine  warfare 
is  waged  above  man,  in  a manner  and  by  means  beyond  human 
calculation  ; so  that  believers  have  constantly  to  look  on,  while 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord  woria  .wondrously.  But  it  is  not  waged 
wholly  apart  from  man.  The  believer  is  also  a participator  in 
this  great  conflict.  His  faith  is  a factor  in  the  victory.  It  has 
three  lines  of  operation  : (L)  direct  action  with  reference  to  the 
world,  in  witness-be^ng  and  in  Ohristian  ministry,  both  of 
these  being  a vindication  of  the  sovereignty  of  Ohrist,  leading 
to  the  winning  of  men  to  EUs  allegiance  ; (U.)  waiting,  watching, 
looking  out  for  the  coming  Kingdom,  and  hastening  towards  it ; 
devont  men  in  the  primitive  Church  are  the  direct  successors  of 
those  who  waited  for  the  oonsolation  of  Israel,  and  they  con- 
tinue the  waiting  attitude,  which  is  the  essential  piety  of 
Isi^I,  from  the  Exile  onwards  (Is  40*1,  Ps  (j2i-8  Mk  133*t- 

*5.  *7,  Mt  24*2*  2613,  Lk  2123,  1 Oo  17  1613,  1 Th  110,  1 p iis, 
Ja  67,  Ber  8*  1615,  2 P 812) ; sneh  waiting  is  very  far  from 
pasairity ; it  is  itself  issue  and  proof  of  the  powers  of  the 
ungdom,  and  is  a oondition  of  its  arrival ; (lU.)  as  the 
sooompsmment  of  waiting,  prayer.  The  NT  practice  of  prayer 
is  controlled  by  the  thought  of  the  Kingdom.  Its  typical 
aspiration  is  for  the  coming  of  the  Kin^om  (Mt  fiiO).  Its 
requests  are  directed  to  all  things  which  carry  out  the  designs 
of  Ibe  Kingdom,  and  are  granted,  as  they  are  preferred,  in  the 
name  of  Christ  (Jn  14i*''-X  Above  all,  prayer,  especially  in  its 
intercessory  form,  is  work  done  for  the  Kingdom,  and  con- 
ditions the  ooming  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  will  not 
oome  to  an  un watchful  and  prayerless  Church.  In  this,  as 
in  other  forms  of  servioe,  the  power  is  God’s ; and  prayer  means 
the  presence  and  operation  of  God,  and,  therefore,  is  sure  of  its 
answer  (Eo  82^,  He  7«5,  Jn  1623.26*). 

The  coming  of  the  EUngdom,  accordingly,  with  the  realization 
of  salvation  Is  * at  hand.*  Jesus  will  return  • very  soon ' 
(Rev  2225X  The  unseen  world,  eternal  and  divine,  impends  over 
this  doomed  and  transient  world,  and  may  break  through  into 
it  at  any  moment.  And  yet  its  arrival  is  not  a bare  event, 

Soloed  on  nothing  In  human  life  and  history.  Some  of  the  con- 
itions  of  its  ooming  lie  within  the  divine  vision  only ; and 
therefore  the  mind  of  men  and  angels,  as  of  Messiah  Himself  in 
the  days  of  His  earthly  manifestation,  oontains  no  means  for 
detenuining  the  date.  Others  lie  within  tiie  reach  of  man,  and 
are  summed  up  in  faith,  with  its  exerdseo  of  loving  service, 
watchfulness,  and  prayer.  Salvation,  in  its  beginimig,  con- 
tinuance, and  oonsummation,  as  gift,  and  task,  and  heritage,  is 
relative  to  faith,  and  apart  from  faith  is  imi>oesible  as  an 
experienoe.  Hence  the  NT  closes,  not  with  a prediction,  but 
with  a prayer,  ' Amen,  Lord  Jesus,  Come.’ 

(ti)  Defensive  etatemeTit  of  the  Christian  salva^ 
tioTU — Tne  Christian  message  of  salvation  is  not 
addressed  to  the  intellect  as  a * faculty,'  and  does 
not  terminate  in  the  construction  of  an  intellec- 
tual system.  It  comes  as  a living  word,  instinct 
with  life  and  power,  and  evokes  an  experience  in 
which  the  whole  man  participates,  and  brings 
salvation  as  an  invincible  spiritual  dynamic.  If 
the  NT  thus  escapes  intellectualism,  however,  it  is 
equally  removed  from  emotionalism,  and  its  in- 
sistence on  experience  does  not  mean  surrender  to 
the  capric^  of  subjectivity.  It  never  attempts  to 
separate  life  and  tnought.  The  experience  grows 
towards  * knowledge,’  a discernment  of  the  realities 
of  God’s  character  and  purpose,  of  the  values  and 
powers  of  human  life,  of  man’s  state  and  need,  as 
well  as  his  destiny  and  perfection.  Such  ‘ know- 
ledge ’ is  a ‘ gift  * of  the  Spirit  (1  Co  12®).  But  it  ia 
for  the  use  of  the  Chnrcii  at  large,  and  its  diffu- 
sion and  increase  are  an  object  of  prayer  (Ph  1®, 
Eph  1”®*).^  By  such  knowledge  the  experience  of 
salvation  is  interpreted  and  made  aware  of  itself, 
and  g^ows  clear-eyed  and  strong.  Such  an  inter- 
pretation ia  the  necessary  task  of  the  Church 
throughout  all  the  periods  of  its  history.  Gathered 
into  succinct  expression  as  the  voice  of  the  Church, 
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it  forms  creeds  and  symbols.  Developed  system- 
atically, it  forms  a bodv  of  doctrine,  growing 
throngn  criticism  to  fuller  and  more  concrete 
statement.  Theology  is  properly  soteriolo^,  ‘ the 
science  of  realised  redemption.*  ^ In  the  NT,  how- 
ever, the  interpretation  has  not  yet  taken  the 
form  of  articulated  creed  or  systematized  doctrine. 
Rather  we  have  in  it  the  work  of  men,  who  had 
the  gift  of  Icnowledge,  setting  forth,  as  occasion 
served  and  the  needs  of  the  Church  re<nured, 
aspects  of  the ^ea^t  salvation,  and  bringing  oef ore 
the  minds  of  Cnristians  the  necessary  implications 
and  issues  of  the  faith  by  which  they  lived.  There 
is  no  speculation  in  vacuo.  Everything  said  is 
practical  in  aim  and  is  relevant  to  the  actual  con- 
oition  of  believers.  The  concern  of  the  writer  is 
always  salvation,  as  message  and  as  experience. 
Full  details  belong  to  the  discipline  of  exegedcal 
and  Biblical  theology.  Here  it  will  be  enough  to 
indicate  the  points  at  which  danger  threatened  the 
Church’s  treasure  of  salvation  within  the  times 
covered  by  the  NT  literature,  and  the  character  of 
the  defensive  statement  made  of  the  Christian 
experience. 

(1)  Misuse  of  the  Christian  hope. — Eschatology 
has  been,  in  all  ages,  the  happy  hunting-ground 
for  religious  cranks.  The  primitive  Church  did 
not  escape  the  presence  of  such  pests.  If  we  sup- 
pose the  bare  idea  of  the  Parousia  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  mind,  without  any  deep  insight  into 
the  nature  of  God’s  redeeming  jpower,  or  emy 
experimental  acquaintance  with  His  salvation,  the 
ed^t  will  be  inevitable ; and  there  will  be  persons 
wandering  about  in  idleness,  spinning  endless 
yarns  out  of  their  own  brains,  imd  sponging  on 
their  neighbours  for  the  necessaries  of  existence. 
This  was  met  on  the  part  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Christian  movement  by  a strong  emphasis  on  the 
value  of  the  present,  as  affording  the  sphere  of 
moral  discipline  and  the  opportunity  of  loving 
service.  It  mattered  not  how  short  the  interv^ 
before  the  Parousia  might  be ; the  immediate 
duty  of  living  under  the  direction  of  Grod’s  holy 
will  remains  unaffected.  The  certainty  of  the 
Return  gives  great  comfort  and  encouragement  in 
the  discipline  of  life,  and  adds  great  urgency  to 
the  vocation  of  the  Christian.  But  there  is  a con- 
spicuous absence  of  luscious  description  of  the 
delights  of  heaven,  and  there  is  a resolute  insist- 
ence upon  the  performance  of  common  duties 
(1  Th  4^“-  5^*,  2 Th  2“*  3®’“).  There  is  no  with- 
drawal of  the  hope.  A Church,  or  a soul,  in  * the 
great  tribulation*  could  not  tolerate  that.  But 
there  is  balance  and  proportion  in  statement  and 
conspicuous  ethical  sanity. 

(2)  Perversion  of  the  gift  of  the  Sjnrit, — The 
idea  of  the  Spirit  of  Goa  has  a long  history,  and 
is  bound  up  with  the  idea  of  salvation.  As  the 
latter  deepens  in  moral  and  religious  quality,  the 
former  grows  in  purity  and  is  more  and  more 
removed  from  physical  or  psychical  excitement. 
Yet  there  are  obvious  dangers  eonnected  with  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit,  which  are  marked  in 
almost  every  ‘revivaL*  It  is  accompanied  by 
intensity  and  fervour,  which  are  very  apt  to  take 
crude,  offensive,  or  even  unethical  forms.  The 
Christian  movement  did  not  escape  this  periL  To 
believe  in  Jesus  was  to  receive  the  Spirit  and  to 
become  the  subject  of  its  speoiid  operations.  Some 
of  these  implied  psychical  disturbance  and  the 
manifestation  of  supernormal  experiences  and 
powers.  Inevitably  these  attracted  attention,  and 
captivated  the  imaginations  of  minds  untrained  in 
the  Christian  life.  The  whole  Christian  movement 
was  in  danger  of  being  assimilated  to  popular 
animism,  especially  in  those  lands  where  statelier 

1 P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Perion  and  Place  cf  Jesue  CArCtt, 
London,  1909,  p.  216. 
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and  colder  religions  were  already  being  replaced 
by  more  fervia  and  even  frenzied  types.  The 
apostle  Paul  understood  the  danger  as  none  of  the 
other  leaders  could,  and  it  is  the  great  acliieve- 
ment  of  bis  career  that  he  met  it  fully,  and  beat 
back  an  evil  which  would  have  made  the  Christian 
salvation  a mockery.  He  did  not  deny  the  value 
of  ecstatic  phenomena.  Intense  experiences  in  the 
crisis  of  the  soul’s  inner  history  may  be  expected, 
are  to  be  counted  a privilege,  and  are  not  to  be  con- 
demned or  repressed  (1  Co  14^®,  2 Co  12'‘®,  1 Th  5“^). 
But  they  are  not  the  only  or  the  chief  gifts  of 
the  Spirit.  They  occur  among  many  others 
(1  Co  12^-11.  M-si,  jfeo  12«’«,  Eph  4^1).  They  must 
submit  themselves  to  one  obvious  test,  viz.  value 
for  edification  and  ministry.  Submitted  to  this 
test,  they  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  scale  (1  Co  14“). 
The  apostle  has  a broader  treatment  of  the  ques- 
tion. He  carries  out  the  process  begun  within  the 
OT,  and  lifts  into  full  view  the  moral  and  religious 
value  of  the  Spirit.  He  interprets  it  through 
Jesus  (Ro  8®,  2 Co  This,  indeed,  is  the 

ultimate  valuation  of  the  Spirit  as  the  power  of  the 
Christian  salvation ; for  Paul  fully  believes  in 
demonic  powers  which  are  hostile  to  man  and  to 
the  Redeemer  of  men  (1  Co  12*).  The  ecstatic 
henomena,  though  prized,  fall  out  of  notice,  as 
e fills  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  with  the  meaning  of 
salvation,  as  wrought  by  the  living  Lord  within 
the  higher  life  of  man. 

(3)  Lowering  the  level  of  the  salvation  experi- 
ence from  grace  to  legod\sm. — Here  we  have  a 
danger,  the  exact  opposite  of  that  which  we  have 
just  noticed,  though  often  in  fact  connected  with 
it.  An  immature  Christian  has  been  delivered 
from  the  present  * world  * or  ‘ age  * with  its  domi- 
nant powers  of  evil.  The  historic  events  of  the 
Cross  and  the  Resurrection  stand  behind  him  as 
the  guarantees  of  his  deliverance.  But  how  is  he 
to  live,  and  order  his  doings,  in  this  new  world 
into  which  he  has  entered  t The  intoxicating  sense 
of  emancipation  carries  him  on  for  a while  ; but, 
as  it  subsides,  what  is  to  take  its  place?  The 
nearest,  most  familiar,  answer  is  to  be  foxmd  in 
rules  and  statutes.  let  him  govern  himself  by 
these,  and  all  will  be  well.  The  gospel  itself,  to 
one  in  this  state  of  mind,  is  a new  law,  embodying 
the  old  law,  with  additions  of  its  own.  Salvation, 
it  seems,  while  made  possible  by  an  event  now 
past,  has  still  to  be  won,  and  appears  as  a re<»m- 
pense  for  a stea^ast  adhesion  to  law  and  a requisite 
number  of  ‘works.*  Thus  legalism  follows  hard 
upon  the  gospel.  This  peril  appears  within  the 
times  of  the  NT  ; but  it  is  a familiar  phenomenon 
in  the  mission  field  to-day.  In  another  way  the 
danger  of  legalism  threatened.  Suppose  the  intoxi- 
cating sense  of  liberty  to  be  cultivated,  and  its 
most  intense  and  bizarre  expressions  to  be  prized 
as  notes  of  a high  degree  of  spirituality,  while 
sheer  immorality  threatens  the  unstable  soul, 
bow  shall  this  evil  be  met?  A direct  and  obvious 
answer  is : Cut  out  the  liberty  itself,  and  put  this 
soul,  that  is  not  fit  for  freedom,  into  the  tackles 
of  law.  Let  the  Church  administer  salvation 
under  a code,  apportioning  it  according  to  the 
measure  of  obedience.  The  tendency  to  legalism, 
accordingly,  is  entirely  natural,  and  yet  it  is  plain 
that  It  subverts  Christianity  in  its  inmost  essence. 
Legalism,  in  point  of  fact,  is  not  religion  at  all. 
Certainly  it  is  not  the  religion  of  the  OT.  Law  in 
the  OT  presupposes  grace.  The  P salmi  Paulini, 
bom  in  tne  mi^t  of  a law-observing  Church,  stand 
an  imperishable  witness  against  legalism.  Ezekiel, 
the  parent  of  the  later  systematized  law  in  Israel, 
is  no  legalist. 

* In  his  sketch  of  the  ideal  sanctuary  of  the  future,  a great 
moral  change  in  the  people,  brought  about  by  the  Spirit  of 
Jahveh,  is  presupposed,  ^e  nation,  in  whoee  midst  Jahveh 
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deifims  to  dwell,  is  a nation  prepared  for  His  Indw^ing  by  a 
tlxorouffh  regeneration  of  heart  and  life.  . . • Eteklel  a co^ep- 
tion  ofholinesi  ia  rooted  in  a profound  conviction  of  the  evU  of 
sin,  and  in  a keen  tenae  of  the  necessity  of  personal  faith  and 
rei^ntanoe  for  acceptance  with  God.' 1 ^ ^ 

When  the  religion  of  Israel  culminated  in  the 
Person  and  Work  of  the  Redeemer,  it  certainly 
was  not  to  sink  its  adherents  to  a lower  stage 
than  had  been  known  in  the  OT.  The  new  stage 
of  the  religion  of  redemption  is  inaugurated  not 
by  a mere  event  of  the  past,  but  by  an  abiding 
event,  if  it  may  be  so  described.  Resurrection  and 
Pentecost  go  together.  The  Redeemer  is  not  dead 
and  relegated  to  a distant  throne.  He  is  living, 
as  Spirit,  in  His  Church.  He,  by  the  Spirit,  is 
present  and  operative  in  all  believers.  He  is  every- 
thing to  them,  standard  and  strength,  guidance 
and  power. 

The  smswer  to  the  practical  problem,  ‘ How  shall 
the  believer  conduct  liimself  in  the  new  world?*  is 
met,  as  the  first  demand  for  salvation  is  met,  by 
the  appeal  for  faith.  Trust  the  living  Lord ; re- 
ceive the  Spirit  of  Jesns.  Live  by  the  Spirit;  be 
guided  by  the  Spirit  (Gal  6*®).  No  doubt  there  are 
aangers  in  such  a course  (5“).  But  they  are  to  be 
met,  not  by  a faint-heart^  compromise  with  legal- 
ism, but  by  the  interpretation  of  the  Spirit  tlnough 
the  historic  Lord,  whose  olter  ego  the  Spirit  is — an 
interpretation  which  is  gathered  up  into  love,  that 
very  love  which  is  the  essence  of  God  and  the 
motive  of  the  Redeemer’s  sacrifice  (Eph  6*).  To  a 
clear  eye  legalism  and  the  gospel  of  God  stand  as 
contra^ctions  (Gal  5^).  Legalism  is  bondage  and 
shuts  the  soul  into  that  old  world  where  * elemen  tal 
spirits  * vaunt  themselves  against  Grod’s  redeeming 
power  (4^'*).  No  compromise  is  possible  (2®*-)- 
What  is  at  stake  is  salvation  itself.  If  legalism 
triumphs,  the  labour  and  suffering  of  Grod  have  been 
of  no  avail.  He  has  been  defeated.  He  can  do  no 
more.  We  can  understand  Paul’s  passion  as  he 
fronted  the  Jndaizers.  He  saved  Cnristianifcy  as 
the  religion  of  the  Spirit. 

(4)  Changing  tht  nature  of  salvation  from  the 
power  of  God  to  maaic. — Amid  the  welter  of 
religions  which  in  the  nrst  century  of  onr  era  were 
ofiering  * ssJvation  * to  a needy  world  there  was  one 
general  conception  and  one  prevalent  method. 
The  conception  is  union  with  the  divine ; the 
method  is  rite  and  ceremony,  acting  magically. 
The  details  are  curious,  but  the  interest  lies  in  the 
ruling  idea  that  it  is  possible  by  an  external  act  to 
be  united  with  some  superior  being  or  subetmice, 
and  so  be  saved  from  a world  which,  ^ing  material, 
is  inherently  evil.  The  problem,  the  idea,  and  the 
machinery  ml  belong  to  a far  lower  level  of  religi- 
ous experience  than  that  occupied  in  common  by 
the  religion  of  Israel  and  by  Christianity.  It  is 
true  that  these  * mystery- rehgions  * were  a notable 
evidence  of  the  world- wide  sense  of  need  and  did 
form  a preparatio  evangelica  which  might  truly  be 
regarded  as  inspired  by  God.  A skilful  missionary, 
therefore,  would  not  enter  the  lists  against  them 
in  arid  controversy.  He  would  use  everything  in 
them  which  he  could  transmute  into  Christian 


uses.  ^ But  on  two  points  he  could  make  no  oom- 
promi^:  (L)  the  nature  of  faith  as  the  * universal 
coeifici^t  of  all  spiritual  blessing’  (Ro  1^^)  ;*  (ii.) 
the  ethical  (juality  belonging  to  the  Spirit  of  God 
and  to  the  life  in  salvation.  Paul  is  coDspiouous 
for  hm  sympathetic  appreciation  of  all  elements, 
even  in  heathenism,  wnich  have  affinities  with  the 
religion  of  redemption-  But  his  conceptions  of 
faith  and  of  the  Spirit  are  rooted  in  the  religion  of 
Isra^,  and  are  determined  through  the  Person  of 
Christ,  as  GkKl’s  agent  in  redemption,  and  tbe 
source  of  salvation  to  all  who  believe. 

L.  Ottley,  The  Religion  of  Jsroa,  CkmbrtdKe,  1905,  p. 

* Bartlet,  ia  art  Baptibh  (New  TeetaxnentX  vol.  iL  p. 


'The  evidence,*  eaye  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy,  'makes  It  wholl}' 
supei^uous  to  seek  for  the  explanation  of  Paul  s use  of  any  of 
these  terms  In  Hellenistic  Mystciv-Religion.  What  we  do  learn 
from  the  parallels  is  the  ability  of  many  of  his  readers  to  catch 
the  meanine  of  a more  or  less  technical  terminology,  due  not 
merely  to  a course  of  instruction  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  to 
their  acqualntanoe  with  a religious  vocabulary  already  current 
among  we  Mystery-associations.'  ^ 

There  is  only  one  * saving  * institution  in  Christ- 
ianity, and  that  is  the  go^el  (Ro  1'®S  1 Co  1*®). 
Any  rite  tolerable  in  the  Christian  cultus  derives 
its  value  from  the  measure  in  which  it  sets  forth 
the  gospel,  and  the  ‘coefficient*  of  any  blessing 
that  it  conveys  is  only  and  always  faith. 

(6)  Deprimna  Christ  of  His  unique  function  and 
supreme  place  %n  the  divine  salvation, — This  danger 
threatened  as  soon  as  Christianity  entered  the 
region  where  Greek  thought  formed  the  intellectual 
atmosphere  of  educated  men . The  general  scheme, 
developed  in  various  forms  of  Gnosticism  {q.v.), 
and  later  systematized  as  Neo- Platonism  (q.v.), 
runs  on  lines  such  as  these  ; (i.)  the  idea  of  God  as 
the  indeterminate,  a Being  above  the  categories  of 
human  thought,  and  wholly  removed  from  contact 
with  matter;  (ii.)  the  metaphysical  emd  cosmo- 
logical problem,  arising  from  this  dualism  of  God 
eind  the  world,  viz.  how  to  cross  the  gulf  separating 
the  two — a problem  two-sided,  how  the  ineffable 
perfection  of  God  can  conceivably  be  connected 
with  the  material  world  and  how  man  can  rise  out 
of  the  material  to  the  divine  ; (iii.)  the  speculative 
problem  solved  by  subordinationism,  the  invention 
of  intermediate  beings  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  the  material  world;  (iv.)  the  religious  problem, 
solved  in  three  stages — morality,  legal  and  ^cetic ; 
contemplation,  knowledge ; ecstasy,  the  vision  of 
God,  and  metaphysical  absorption  in  Him.  At 
this  last  point  pnilosophical  thought  joined  hands 
with  the  mysteiy-reli^ons. 

Such  a scheme  might  readily  make  room  for 
Christianity,  by  accommodating  Christ  with  a 
place,  possibly  even  the  first  place,  amid  the 
orowa  of  intermediaries,  and  by  giving  a Christian 
tone  to  asceticism  and  contemplation,  and  by 
transforming  the  Christian  symbols  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper  into  ‘mysteries.’  This  subtle 
danger  belongs  mainly  to  a period  subsequent  to 
that  covered  by  the  NT  and,  indeed,  proved  too 
strong  for  the  early  Church,  producing  that 
amalgam  of  historic  Christianity  with  Hellenism 
and  the  mystery-religions  which  we  know  as 
Catholicism. 

Within  the  NT  itself,  however,  lies  the  answer 
to  this  peril,  and  to  the  NT  every  revival  of  Christ- 
ianity owes  its  standard  and  inspiration.  It  is  to 
be  carefully  observed,  at  the  same  time,  wherein 
the  nerve  of  the  answer  lies.  It  does  not  lie  in 
NT  Chriatology,  if  that  is  meant  an  intellectual 
i^stem,  woven  by  St.  Paul  and  crowned  by  St. 
John,  and  reproduced  by  professional  theologians 
in  their  various  elaborations.  It  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  experience  of  salvation,  which  underlies  all 
theory  and  is  registered,  particularly,  in  Christ- 
ology.  For  OT  and  NT  Mike  salvation  is  not  a 
scheme  ; It  is  an  action.  God  is  the  only  Saviour. 
He  acts  directly.  There  are  no  lists  of  subordinate 
beings  who  should  form  links  between  the  divine 
and  the  human.  There  is  no  metaphysical  obstacle 
to  His  approach  to  man  and  to  His  operation  on 
xnan’s  behalf.  The  history  of  redemption  is  the 
history  of  such  approach  and  such  operation.  Its 
climax  is  Jeans  the  Christ.  In  Jesus  God  works 
out  to  its  glorious  consummation  the  salvation  of 
men.  There  is  no  other  agent  of  the  divine  salva- 
tion. ‘There  isno  salvation  by  any  one  else,  nor 
even  a second  nsune  under  heaven  m) pointed  for  us 
men  and  our  salvation  * (Ac  4'*).  Far  less  is  there 
an  array  of  mythological  figures,  gorgeous  or 
1 Paul  and  the  Mystery- Religiose,  p.  198. 
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gTote^ue,  to  help  men  across  the  golf  to  God. 
This  is  historic  Christianity,  the  only  Christianity 
which  has  a right  to  the  name.  Again,  however, 
it  is  to  be  repeated  that  what  is  primitive  and 
normative  for  onr  conception  of  essential  Christ- 
ianity is  the  experience  of  salvation  throagh  accept- 
ance of  Jesus  as  Saviour,  and  not  a Christology  in 
the  systematized  form  which  we  know  as  Pauline 
or  Johannine.  The  experience  is  vitaJ  and  develop- 
ing. The  Christology  keeps  pace  with  it  as  the 
registration  of  its  values.  The  salvation  is  never 
construed  cosmologically.  It  is  always  interpreted, 
through  the  sense  of  sin,  as  forgiveness  and  posses- 
sion of  the  Spirit  (Ac  2*®  3“  IC^).  And,  whatever 
rank  is  ascribed  to  Jesus,  it  is  His  alone. 

' Jetus  had  in  the  earliest  preaching  and  the  earliest  faith  of 
Ohristians  that  solitary  and  Inoommunicable  place  which  the 
Church  assigns  Him  still.'  ^ 

From  this  starting-point  the  life  and  thought  of 
the  Church  move  forward  together.  There  is  a 
growing  experience  of  salvation  as  a present 
possession,  element  after  element  in  the  great  fact 
of  salvation  being  appropriate  to  the  manifold 
needs  of  humanity.  There  is  a corresponding 
growth  in  the  conception  of  Christ,  a more  and 
more  adoring  view  of  Him  in  His  sole  sufficiency 
for  salvation,  whatever  its  dimensions  and  content 
may  be.  Various  types  of  Christology  are  to  be 
found  in  the  NT,  but  they  are  not  mutually  ex- 
clusive. The  distinctions  between  them  are  to  be 
found  * in  the  aspects  of  religious  experience  which 
are  respectively  en^hasized.** 

Some  of  these  Cmristologies  are  ‘higher*  than 
others,  because  they  recognize  wider  reaches  of 
Christ’s  saving  function,  not  because  they  have 
left  the  ground  of  experience  and  have  entered  the 
region  of  speculation.  It  is  true,  they  use  freely 
the  terminology  of  the  educated  world  of  the  day, 
and  sometimes  deliberately  adopt  the  catch- words 
of  current  ^sterns.  But  they  never  force  Christ 
and  Christian  experience  into  these  intellectual 
formulae,  and  they  never  commit  the  grotesque 
mistake,  fatally  committed  by  later  theology,  of 
imagining  that  they  have  explained  Christ.  Their 
aim  IS  praotical  and  defensive  throughout.  They 
reply  to  cloudy  and  pretentious  schemes  by  claim- 
ing for  Jesus  all  that  they  have  guessed  or  imag- 
ined, and  have  distributea  among  vague  divinities. 
What  words  are  these — ‘ Lord,*  * Ik^os,*  * Image,* 
‘Fullnesa*?  They  all  belong  to  J^ua  He  is 
Lord  of  all.  He  is  the  Word  of  God.  He  is  the 
image  of  the  invisible  God.  In  Him  dwells  the 
Fulmess.  But,  though  the  phrases  be  borrowed, 
their  content  is  derived  from  what  the  Church 
knows  of  Jesus,  the  only  Redeemer.  Over  against 
all  these  elaborate  and  baseless  systems,  ana  high 
above  the  frenzied  efforts  of  the  mystery-religions, 
there  stands  the  figure  of  Jesus,  the  historic  Jesus, 
the  exalted  Saviour.  All  that  God  is  is  seen  in 
Him.  All  that  Gk>d  does  is  done  through  Him. 
(jk>d  is  in  Him  reconciling  the  world  to  Himself. 
Instead  of  asceticism,  or  so-called  knowledge,  or 
ecstasy,  there  is  but  one  condition  of  salvation — 
the  faith  that  throws  itself  on  the  divine  mercy, 
as  it  reaches  men  in  the  depths  of  their  need 
through  Jesus.  This  is  the  answer  of  the  NT  to 
the  peril  of  Gnosticism,  Docetism,  subordination- 
ism,  and  mysticism,  in  every  shape  and  form, 
earUer  or  later. 

(6)  Reviewing  the  experience  whose  history  we 
have  sought  to  trace,  we  name,  in  conclusion,  one 
or  two  of  its  abiding  features,  (i.)  Its  unity  and 
continuity.  It  begins  deep  in  the  religion  of 
Israel ; it  culminate  in  the  NT  ; it  moves  onweirds 
through  the  ages ; it  lives  to-day  throughout  the 
wide  world  ; and  into  it  multitudes  of  every  race 

I Denney,  Jetnt  and  Qu  Oatpel*,  p.  17. 
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and  culture  are  continually  entering.  But  funda- 
mentally it  is  one  thing — the  action  of  the  Re- 
deeming God,  whose  nature  is  love,  who  moves, 
through  judgment  and  mercy,  to  the  victory  of 
His  saving  purpose ; and  corresponding  to  this 
action  is  tne  answer  of  the  human  heart  in  trust 
and  devotion.  There  is  no  other  Christianity  than 
this,  (ii.)  The  place  of  Jesus  in  it.  The  action  of 
God  centres  in  Him.  The  character  of  God  is  dis- 
closed in  Him.  In  Him  God  enters  human  life, 
and  through  Him  communicates  Himself  to  man. 
The  action  of  faith,  in  like  mimner,  centres  in 
Him,  meets  God  in  Him,  knows  God  as  revealed 
in  Him.  In  Him  man  enters  divine  life,  and 
through  Him  believes  in  God,  worships  and  serves 
God,  and  returns  to  <]h>d  the  natural  gifts  which 
He  Himself  has  imparted.  This  supremacy  of 
Jesus  is  essential  to  Christianity.  Wherever  and 
by  whomsoever  this  suprema^  is  practically 
acknowledged,  there  is  essential  Christianity,  even 
if  it  be  inarticulate.  (Hi.)  Its  expansion,  inten- 
sively and  extensively.  It  is  measureless  as  the 
love  of  God,  which  is  a shoreless,  unfathomable 
ocean,  covering  the  deeps  of  human  need,  surround- 
ing, comprehending,  and  satisfying  the  capacities 
and  dreams  of  man.  HencOj  it  manifests  itself  in 
endless  variety  from  generation  to  generation  and 
from  soul  to  soul.  It  cannot  be  run  into  a mould 
or  stereotyped  in  a formula.  Even  within  the  NT 
the  emphasis  varies  from  the  crudest  expectation 
of  the  Farousia  to  the  wealth  of  a present  union 
with  the  living  Lord.  And  always  there  is  the 
sense  of  a beyond,  uplifting  the  soul,  revealing  its 
necessities,  and  lea^g  to  unknown  reaches  of 
attainment,  (iv.)  It  rises  out  of  depths  which 
cannot  be  plumb^  by  the  logic  of  the  mere  under- 
standing. Yet  it  constantly  seeks  conscious  ex- 
pression. It  is  not  doctrine;  yet  a doctrine  of 
salvation  is  a necessity  for  those  who  are  ‘ being 
saved.*  It  is  needed  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
their  experience  may  be  strong  and  deep,  able  to 
resist  disintegration  and  perversion ; and  for  the 
world’s  sake,  that  the  message  of  salvation  may  be 
clear  and  powerful.  The  formulation  of  such  a 
doctrine,  however,  can  never  be  complete  or  final. 
It  is  the  task  of  a living  Church,  continuous  and 
expanding,  as  the  experience  of  which  it  is  the 
vitfiJ  interpretation. 

LimxTVRX. — In  addition  to  the  ortiolei  in  HDB^  5DJ7,  2>C<?, 
and  DdC,  see  D.  S.  Adam,  Cardinal  SUvnentt ^ Ou  Chrittian 
Faith,  London,  1911;  W.  Berschlagr,  N«w  TMiament  The- 
ology, Edinburg^  1896 ; J.  S.  Candlish,  The  Chrietian  Saloa- 
tion,  do.  1899 ; /.  Estlin  Carpenter,  in  Strulies  in  Theology, 
London,  1908 ; J.  Denney,  The  Chrxetian  Doctrine  of  Recon- 
eUiation,  do.  1917 ; A.  Domer,  in  Beitrdge  zur  Weiterenturick- 
lung  der  chrieUiohen  Relimon,  MunioiL  1906 ; W.  P.  Du  Bose, 
Soteriolony  of  the  New  Teetament,  New  York,  1892 : F.  von 
Hugel,  JBtemal  Life,  Bdinbuiffb.  1912;  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy, 
St.  Paul  and  the  Myetery-Relisrione,  London,  1918:  E. 
Mdndgox,  ZrS  PlcM  *t  la  redemption  d’aprie  St.  Paul,  Faris, 
1882  ; A.  RitschL  Die  ehrietUehe  Lehre  von  der  Reohtfertigung 
und  Verebhnung*,  8 vols.,  Bonn,  1888-8U  Eng.  tr.  of  vol.  i., 
Edinburgh,  187!^  of  voL  iiL,  do.  1906 ; J.  Rivierej,J^  Dogme  de 
la  rddeemption,  Paris,  1905;  G.  B.  Stevena,  The  Chrietian 
Doetrine  of  Salvation,  New  York,  1905,  The  Theology  of  the 
New  Teetament,  Edinburgh,  1899 ; A.  Titiua,  Die  neuteetament- 
liche  Lehre  von  der  Seligieeit,  i parts,  Freibu^,  1895-1900 ; K. 
W.  Zeigler,  Die  Veredhnung  mit  Oott:  Bekenntniese  und 
Brkenntniswege,  Tubingen,  1902;  C.  A.  Scott,  Dominut 
Noeter,  London.  1918.  T.  B.  KILPATRICK. 

SALVATION  (Egyptism). — i.  Conceptions  of 
posthumous  happiness.  — The  Egyptian  concep- 
tions of  posthumous  happiness  are  confused  and 
conflicting.  The  blessea  dead,  we  are  told,  dwell 
in  heaven  as  the  intimate  companions  of  the  sun- 
god.^  It  is  said  of  him  *who  has  reached  (the 
existence  yonder)  without  wrongdoing’  that  ‘he 
shall  continue  yonder  like  a god,  stepping  forward 

1 A.  Erman.  Oeeprdoh  einee  Lebenemiiden  mit  eeiner  Seele,. 
Berlin,  1896,  lines  142-147,  A Handbook  of  SayT^iOLn  Religion, 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1907,  p.  89  ; J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  qf 
RMigion  and  Thought  in  Anoient  Bgypt,  New  York  and 
' London,  1912,  p.  118  ff. 
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boldly  like  the  Lords  of  Eternity.*^  The  hai  of 
such  an  one  * shall  abide  beside  the  Lord  of  All, 
his  name  shall  be  good  in  the  month  of  the  living.*  * 
A righteous  dead  person,  we  are  also  informed, 
has  Ms  place  in  the  Hall  before  the  great  god 
(Osiris),*  or  he  is  clothed  in  fine  linen  and  is  near 
Osiris.*  .^ain,  he  may  dwell  in  the  Field  of 
Earn,  or  Meld  of  Offerings,  the  great^  city,  the 
possessor  of  winds,  where  he  is  a mighty  one 
{sakhem)  and  a blessed  one  {ihh)  and  where  he 
ploughs,  reaps,  eats,  drinks,  copulates,  and  does  all 
that  IB  none  on  earth.* 

A great  official  of  the  XVnith  dynasty  expresses 
his  desire  for  a happy  life  after  death  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

* Msy  the  memory  of  me  remain  on  earth,  may  my  soul  live 
with  6ie  Lord  of  Eternity.  The  keepers  of  the  doors,  the 
guardians  of  the  portals  of  the  T&l  shall  not  drive  it  back  when 
it  comes  forth  at  uie  summons  of  the  oblationer  in  my  Tomb  of 
the  neoropolia  May  it  [my  sonlj  abound  In  bread,  may  It  over- 
flow with  beer,  and  may  it  drmk  the  water  upon  the  eddy  of 
the  stream.  May  I enter  in  and  come  forth  like  the  blewed 
who  have  done  what  their  gods  praise.  May  my  name  be  good 
among  men  in  the  vears  to  come,  and  may  they  nve  me  praises 
at  the  two  seasons  by  the  favour  of  the  city  god.  * 

2.  The  means  of  attaining  posthumous  happi- 
ness.— (a)  The  virtuous  life. — -The  id^  that  wie 
deceased’s  happiness  depended  upon  his  obtaining 
a fayonrable  verdict  at  the  posthumous  trial  is 
already  found  in  inscriptions  of  the  Old  ELingdom.^ 
To  obtain  such  a verdict,  a man  must  have  been 
righteous  during  his  life  on  earth.* 

Osiris  himself  did  not  attain  to  his  position  of 
king  and  judge  of  the  dead  until  he  had  nnd^^one 
triad  before  tne  judicicd  council  of  gods  at  E(elio- 
polis  and  had  by  them  been  proclaimed  * justified  * 
or  * righteous  (true)  of  voice. 

(d)  Identification  with  Osiris. — Side  by  side  with 
the  view  that  the  happiness  of  the  dead  depended 
upon  hoTv  their  life  on  earth  had  been  spent 
existed  the  idea  that  they  could  attain  bliss  here- 
after through  identification  with  Osiris.  Origin- 
ally only  tne  dead  Pharaoh  was  identified  with 
Osiris,  who  appears  in  the  Pyramid  Texts  as  the 
prototype  of  all  dead  Pharaons,  the  dead  Pharaoh 
T^ar  excellence.  TMs  identification  ensured  to  the 
deceased  Pharaoh  the  same  renewed  and  glorified 
existence  as  that  of  the  god.  As  Osiris  lives,  he 
also  will  Hve  ; as  Osiris  dies  not,  he  will  not  die ; 
as  Osiris  wae  not  destroyed,  he  will  not  be 
destroyed.'*  The  gods  do  for  the  deceased  Pharaoh 
what  in  the  first  instance  they  did  for  Osixis.  Nut, 
the  mother  of  Osiris,  gives  the  dead  PiOpi  his  head, 
unites  for  him  his  bones,  puts  together  hiis  limbs  for 
him,  and  places  his  heart  in  hu  body.'^  Isis  and 
Nephthys  may  also  perform  this  service  for  him 
ana  make  his  eyes  to  ^ine  in  his  head.'*  Again,  he 
is  washed  and  embalmed  by  Anubis  '•  and  revivified 
by  Homs.'*  As  the  representative  or  successor  of 
OairiB,  the  departed  is  said  to  be  a blessed  one  or 
spirit  (tAA),  and  to  be  mighty  as  a god.  His  soul 
(ooi)  is  witMn  him  and  hm  power  (saJchem)  behind 
Mm.'*  Finally,  the  dead  Pharaoh  must  appear 
before  the  juoicial  council  of  the  gods,  by  whom, 
like  Osiris,  he  is  pronounced  ‘ jxistined,*  ‘ nghteous 
Gardiner,  J'oum.  of  Egyptian  Arehaotogy,  L [1914] 

" ^ t Sethe,  Drhunden  desdgyptUchen  AlUrttum.  Iv.  [Leip^e. 

62j  lln®  Cf. 

s E.  NaviUe,  Dm  dgyptische  Todtenbuoh  dor  xviii.  bia  xx 
Di/ruutio,  2 vola,  Barlm,  1886  (hereafter  referred  to  aa  Tdb.'S 
ch.  99,  line  88. 

•‘r.  LL  OrifBth,  Siori—  tJu  Bigh  PriosU  cf  Momvhis 
Oxfor^  i<yv\  w%  ^ ^ * 


, lines  1-8. 


)xfortL  1900,  p.  48  f. 
s Tdi.  oh.  llo  (Einleitong),  lii 
6 Sethe,  Urkunderit  iv.  4>80. 

T See  art.  RiOHTSousjass  (Egyptian),  |i  5,  9 aX  a.)-(lT.X 

® A 

® Breasted,  p.  34  ff. ; art.  Rioanousmu  (Egyptian).  I 7. 

11/6.  5 8S4f.  W/6.  I198L 

IS /6.  §1122  0.  1864  f.,  1995  f.;  Bressted,  p.  27. 

14  Breasted,  pp.  81-88.  i»  Pyr.  § 762 ; Brearted.  p.  162. 


of  voice,*'  thanks  to  the  pleading  of  Thdth,  who 
also  made  Osiris  to  triumph  over  his  enemies.* 
He  can  now  enter  upon  a glorified  existence — 
according  to  one  conception,  in  heaven,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another,  in  the  West.*  After  the  VI th 
dynasty  every  dead  person  was  identified  with 
Osiris,  and  the  custom  then  arose  of  appending  to 
the  deceased’s  name  the  Osirian  epithet  ‘justified.* 
The  tendency,  therefore,  was  to  regard  the  deceased 
as  righteous  or  ‘justified,*  not  on  his  own  merits, 
but,  owing  to  his  identification  with  Osiris,  his 
personality  and  acts  becoming  merged  in  those  of 
his  righteous  and  justified  prototype.*  This  is 
apparent  in  the  following  passages,  which  depict 
the  dead  in  the  r61e  of  ^e  accused  and  justified 
Osiris : 

* He  [the  dead  Unis  Identified  with  Osiris]  is  justified  by  what 
he  bath  done.  . . . ^e  Two  Rights  have  held  the  legal  heariug. 
Shu  was  witness.  The  Two  Rights  have  ordained  that  the 
thrones  of  Qeb  belong  to  him,  that  he  should  raise  himself  up 
for  that  which  he  desired,  that  his  limbs  which  were  in  con- 
cealment should  be  Joined  t<^ether,  that  he  should  unite  with 
those  who  are  in  Nun,  and  that  be  should  put  an  end  to  the 
words  in  Heliopolis.’ » 

* Atum,  father  of  the  gods,  is  satisBed,  Shu  and  Tefnut  are 
satisfied,  Qeh  and  Nut  are  satisfied,  Osiris  and  Isis  are  satisfied, 
SSth  and  Nephthys  are  sotisfiea  . . . with  that  great  and 
mighty  utterance  that  came  out  of  the  mouth  of  Thdth  in  favour 
of  Osiris,  treasurer  of  life,  seal-bearer  of  the  gods.  Anubis  who 
reckons  the  hearte,  he  reckons  the  Osiris  Fidpi  from  among 
the  gods  who  belong  to  the  earth  unto  the  gods  who  are  in 
heaven. 

*0  Thdth,  who  justified  Osiris  against  bis  enemies,  justify 
NN.  against  his  enemies  even  as  thou  didst  justify  Osiris 
against  his  enemies  before  the  judicial  council  ...  in 

Heliopolis.’ 7 

It  should  here  be  noted  that  a deceased  person 
was  identified  with  Osiris  only  in  his  earlier  rdle 
of  a dead  god-king  who  had  been  killed  and  revivi- 
fied, and  who  finally  had  triumphed  over  his 
accusing  enemies  at  the  trial  before  the  judicial 
council  in  Heliopolis.  The  deceased  is  always 
clearly  differentiated  from  Osiris  in  his  later  rOle 


of  judge  of  the  dead.* 
For  the 


various  ceremonies  and  spells  through 
the  performance  or  by  the  repetition  of  which  a 
person,  during  his  life  or  after  death,  was  identified 
or  associated  with  Osiris,  or  was  rendered  righteous 
or  accounted  as  such,  and  so  obtained  justification 
and  posthumous  bliss,  see  art.  Righteousness 
(Egyptian),  § 10. 

LmsATUU. — See  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

Aylward  M.  Blackman. 

SALVATION  (Hindu). — The  Sanskrit  term  for 
‘deliverance*  or  ‘salvation’  is  mukti  or  moksa 
iq.v.).  Derived  from  the  root  wtwc',  it  signified 
in  the  first  instance  * deliverance  * or  ‘ release  * in 
general  from  pains  and  penalties  of  any  kind.  In 
all  systems,  however,  of  Hindu  philosophical  and 
religions  thought  mukti,  or  mok^a,  has  become  the 
technical  and  specialized  expression  to  denote 
Uiat  deliverance  j^m  bondage  to  the  world  and 
its  fetters  which  is  the  desired  and  ideal  end  of 
the  Hindu  religious  life,  Hindu  aspiration  and 
longing  centre  always  in  mukti,  in  d^verance  in 
one  way  or  another  from  the  weariness  and  bondage 
universally  associated  with  temporal  existence. 

The  mukta,  therefore,  is  one  who  is  emancipated 
from  all  that  detracts  from  fullness  of  life,  who  has 
heen^  Mscharged  from  the  cramped  and  fettered 
conditions  of  earthly  existence,  and  has  entered 
upon  a state  of  endless  freedom  and  felicity.  The 
sects  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  conditions 
and  character  of  the  state  itself  and  the  means 
and  metho^  of  its  attainment.  Ultimately, 
however,  Hindu  religious  thought  sdways  formu- 

1 f » 1622  i Tdb.  ch*.  ia-20. 

» Ehman,  Handbook,  p.  961. ; Breaa^,  p.  169  ff. 

* See  art.  RiOBTSOirairBea  (Egyptian).  § xo. 

* I 816  ff. ; Breasted,  p.  M. 

i » 15*1®-  * Breasted,  p.  86. 

I ch.  xviii.  line  1 f.  ; cf.  chs.  xix.,  xx. 

® See  also  Breasted,  p.  164. 
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lates  * salvation  ’ in  terms  of  release  from  bondage 
to  the  present  evil  world  to  a further  unworldly 
existence,  which  is  not  subject  to  change  or  liable 
to  distress  and  harm. 

Both  terms  are  employed  in  the  literature  In  a more  general 
sense.  Thus  ddsatvamukti  is  release  from  servitude,!  Mpa* 
mukti  or  moJe^a  is  release  from  an  anathema  or  curse,^  and  the 
i&pamvJcta  is  one  who  has  been  thus  set  free.  Prainamolcfa  is 
the  answer  to  or  resolution  of  a question.*  The  words  are  also 
used  with  an  active  connotation  ; e.g.,  HjjMmvkti  or  mok^a  is 
the  discharge  of  an  obligation  or  debt.  Technically  also  mukti- 
mdrga  or  mokiamdrga  Is  the  path  or  way  of  emancipation. 

X.  Essential  character  and  principles.  — In 
Hindu  thought  and  teaching,  therefore,  * salva- 
tion * is  essentially  the  solution  of  intercourse  with 
the  material  world,  with  the  universe  created  and 
visible  ; it  is  emancipation  from  bondage  to  matter 
with  all  that  this  involves  of  pain  and  penalty, 
and  entrance  into  a haven  of  rest  and  peace  for 
ever  untroubled  by  the  afiSictions  anci  sorrows 
that  attend  upon  all  esirthly  conditions.  There 
underlies  the  doctrine,  therefore,  that  deep-rooted 
conviction  of  the  essential  ^verty  and  wretched- 
ness of  earthly  existence  which  is  so  characteristic 
of  every  variety  of  Eastern  thought.  Throughout 
the  long  history  of  Indian  emulation  in  ^1  its 
modifications  and  varieties  and  in  all  the  sects  this 
conception  has  retained  a leading  place,  that  true 
freedom  and  happiness  are  not  attainable  here, 
under  the  dominance  and  constraint  of  earthly 
nassions  and  privations ; only  by  and  through 
aeliveronce  from  every  earthly  fetter  is  salvation 
secure.  In  the  many  varieties  of  religious  teaching 
the  goal  is  ever  the  same,  although  the  means 
prescribed  for  its  attainment  vary  greatly.  By 
the  more  or  less  complete  suppression  of  the 
desires  and  faculties  of  the  body,  by  mechanical 
devices,  ascetic  or  other,  for  controlling  the  bodily 
passions,  partial  satisfaction  is  given  to  the  longing 
tor  emancipation  even  in  the  course  of  this  present 
life.  The  final  goal,  however,  is  unchanged  and 
unchangeable,  and  demands  the  severance  of  the 
last  earthly  tie.  This  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
release  from  earthly  bonds  is  one  of  the  most 
enduring  of  Hindu  dogmas,  because  based  on  the 
deep  unaerlying  presuppositions  of  Indian  thought. 

It  is  further  and  almost  of  necessity  allied  to 
the  equally  widely  held  doctrine  of  transmi^ation. 
Salvation  and  rest  are  not  attainable,  in  most 
instances  at  least,  at  once  and  immediately  when 
the  dissolution  of  the  bodily  frame  supervenes 
upon  death.  Through  a series  of  ‘ recurrent 
deaths’  and  rebirths  into  a new  existence  upon 
earth,  when  the  varied  fruits  of  merit  and  de- 
merit have  been  fully  and  finally  gathered,  and 
action  with  its  resultant  effects  is  nullified,  when 
karTna  ceases,  only  then  may  the  goal  be  reached. 
The  vista  of  these  renewed  lives,  with  their  dreary 
smd  indefinite  sameness  of  misery,  has  driven  many 
a man  to  despair.  To  hasten  their  progress  is  ail 
that  in  most  instances  he  can  hope  to  do  ; and  the 
end,  whether  near  or  far,  often  appears  so  uncertain 
as  to  be  hardly  worth  the  struggle  and  endurance 
necessary  for  its  attainment. 

2.  History  and  development  of  the  doctrine. — 
The  most  definite  statements  with  regard  to  the 
nature  and  character  of  mukti  are  to  ^ found  in 
the  Upanisad  literature,  and  in  the  commentaries 
of  Sai^ara  and  Kftm&nuja  on  the  Veddnta 

StUrcts.*  These  thinkers  expound,  with  an  insight 
and  conviction  that  have  rarely,  if  over,  been 
excelled,  its  philosophical  content  and  import. 
The  religious  aspect  of  mukti  and  its  value  for  the 
individual  soul  are  set  forth  in  works  of  a more 
definitely  religious  character  and  aim,  especially 
in  the  BTuigavad-GUd  (j.v.),  and  m the  popular 
religious  literature  of  the  secta  It  is  the  teaching 

1 KaihA*.  xzYliL  171.  * Tb  xxxiv.  13®.  • i&.  v.  68. 

4 See  also  artt.  UrANisaos  and  Morba. 


of  the  last,  rehearsed  in  the  ears  of  the  people 
and  enforced  in  the  schools,  that  has  made  the 
meaning  and  worth  of  mukti  a possession  of  all  the 
Indian  peoples,  or  at  least  of  that  overwhelming 
proportion  of  them  which  has  come  within  the 
range  and  influence  of  BCindu  thought.  The  difier- 
ence  between  the  two — the  philosophiccd  and  the 
religious  and  popular — may  be  brcwadly  stated  as 
the  difference  between  salvation  by  knowledge 
and  salvation  by  faith.  Moreover,  in  India  philo- 
sophical theory  is  in  practice  always  modified  and 
coloured  by  relimous  emotion  and  need ; and  the 
creeds  and  contusions  of  religion  are  rarely,  if 
ever,  separated  from  the  principles  and  doctrines 
of  a generaUy  accepted  metaphysic. 

In  the  early  literature  of  the  Vedic  hymns 
deliverance  is  by  favour  of  the  gods.  The  prayers 
and  aspirations  of  the  worshippers  are  lor  the 
most  part  concerned  with  the  obtaining  of  earthly 
good,  and  their  aim  and  outlook  are  limited  to  the 
resent  life.  The  benefits  sought  are  those  con- 
ucive  to  temporal  well-being  and  enjoyment,  nor 
is  there  any  apparent  consciousness  of  a need  for 
deliverance,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  deliverance 
from  the  adverse  conditions  of  the  present  eeurthly 
existence.  By  the  ffw  and  poets,  therefore,  of 
this  early  age  ’ salvation,’  so  far  as  it  was  a 
subject  ot  thought  at  all,  was  conceived  in  material, 
not  spiritual,  terms,  and  meant  rescue  from  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  a troubled  life  to  a state  of 
existence  more  abundantly  endowed  with  earthly 
goods.  The  future  beyond  the  grave  was  not 
Oluminated  by  a hope  which  made  the  present 
life  seem  vainness  in  comparison,  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  it  bear  any  sure  deterrent  prospect  for 
the  evil-doer.  The  desire  and  expectation  of  good 
for  the  most  part  found  their  satisfaction  in  wondly 
and  material  advantage.  To  a future  existence 
after  death,  with  its  alternative  of  felicity  or 
suffering,  conditioned  by  righteous  or  unjust  deal- 
ing here,  little  if  any  thought  was  given. 

it  is  in  the  Upani^ads  and  the  philosophical 
systems  based  upon  them  that  the  Ilindu  concep- 
tion of  mukti  is  most  fully  worked  out  and  ex- 
poun(led.  Their  leading  thought  was  essentially 
idealistic,  and  the  only  knowledge  worthy  of  the 
name  was  in  what  way  and  under  what  conditions 
release  (mukti)  might  be  gained  from  the  woes  of 
an  earthly  life.  This  teaching,  expounded  with 
little  order  or  system  in  the  upanigad  treatises 
themselves,  was  later  systematized  in  the  Ved&nta 
under  the  influence  and  guidance  of  Sankara,  and 
became  the  dominant  conception  of  Hindu  relimous 
thought.  Its  only  serious  nveJ  on  the  philosophical 
side,  as  an  ordered  theory  of  human  life  and 
destiny,  was  found  in  the  Saiikhya  (j.v.) ; and 
here  the  difference  lay  rather  in  the  means  by 
which  salvation  was  to  be  sought  and  attainea 
than  in  the  nature  of  the  salvation  itself.  Invari- 
ably the  end  in  view  was  escape  from  the  world. 
A more  profound  distinction  separated  the  philo- 
sophic doctrine  of  the  Vedanta  from  tbe  spiritual 
aspirations  and  faith  of  the  great  popular  religions. 
In  the  latter  a formal  profession  of  beli^  and 
acceptance  of  dogma  was  quickened  by  strong 
emo^on  and  a fervent  longing  for  personal  and 
individual  communion  with  tne  deity.  The  eui- 
herent  of  the  bhakti-mdrga  (q.v.),  as  he  pursued 
a different  road  from  that  of  the  pure  Vedantist  or 
the  convinced  and  life-long  ascetic,  so  sought  and 
won  a goal,  the  nature  of  which,  although  it  might 
be  and  was  expressed  in  similar  terms,  was  inter- 
preted in  an  entirely  different  spirit.  From  the 
philosophical  point  of  view,  however,  the  Vedantic 
doctrine  has  remained  dominant,  and  has  been 
almost  universally  accepted  in  India ; and  has 
thus,  apart  from  external  influences,  Christian  or 
other,  determined  and  controlled  the  form  of  the 
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eschatological  thought  of  the  great  majority  of 
Hindus.  , 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  no  d^ct  proof 
of  a doctrine  so  comprehensive,  and  w intimately 
aiTecting  the  future  state  and  destiny  of  man, 
appears  ever  to  have  been  attempted,  or  the  want 
of  it  to  have  been  deplored.  It  is  dogmaticwly 
asserted,  with  many  repetitions  and  in  sUghtly 
varying  forms ; and  the  contrary  teaching  is 
declared  untenable,  sometimes  with  the  semblance 
of  an  attempt  at  logical  or  scientific  refutation. 
Full  and  frequent  exposition  of  the  doctrine  is 
also  otl’ered ; out  this  always  assumes  a dogmatic 
form,  and  no  light  is  thrown  upon  its  historical 
development  or  upon  the  steps  by  which  the  con- 
clusions formulated  have  been  reached.  Nor  is 
any  direct  connexion  made  with  earlier  forms  of 
beuef  as  suggested  or  traced  in  the  Vedic  hymns 
and  elsewhere.  The  doctrine  appears  complete, 
thought  out  in  all  its  relations,  and  is  adopted  and 
enforced  as  the  one  tenable  and  sufficient  view  of 
the  character  and  destiny  of  the  human  soul. 

3.  Methods  of  attainment  of  salvation. — Indian 
wnters  on  mol^a  almost  invariably  seek  to  illumi- 
nate their  subject  by  an  illustration  or  an  analogy  ; 
and  these,  far  more  than  a rigid  or  logical  proof, 
make  appeal  to  their  readers’  sympathies  and 
command  their  assent.  The  statements  made, 
however,  with  regard  to  mukti  converge  ui>on 
the  same  point  of  view  and  express  essentially  the 
same  thought.  The  principal  authorities  in  the 
ancient  phuosophical  literature  besides  the  Upani- 
9ad9  are  the  Veddnta  Sutras,  with  the  com- 
mentaries or  expositions  thereon,  and  the 
Bhagavad-Gitd,  together  with  other  chapters  or 
treatises  of  the  same  tendency  contained  in  the 
jUfahdbhdrata  (q.v.).  The  Bhogavod-Gfita  in  par- 
ticular has  for  its  leading  motive  the  duty  or 
propriety  of  so  ordering  present  conduct  as  to 
secure  future  and  abiaing  felicity,  redemption 
from  the  evils  of  this  world  in  submission  to  the 
will  and  leading  of  the  supreme  Lord.  This  re- 
demption is  set  forth  negatively  and  positively. 
A few  out  of  many  references  that  might  be  given 
will  sufficiently  indicate  the  character  of  the 
Indian  teaching. 

Cl)  Mukii  is  negatively  release  from  the  reetrainte  of  the  body 
to  a condition  of  bodllese  exiatenoe,  which  ia  thenceforth 
onchanging  and  etemal.i  The  mtJeta,  therefore,  ia  not  aubject 
to  rebirth  or  death.3 

(2)  The  paaaiona  of  dealre  and  aelMove,  of  craving  for  earthly 
objecta,  have  ceased  to  exercise  him  ; he  has  attained  to  rest 
of  aouL  and  no  longer  feara.^ 

(8)  Abe  mukta  ia  no  more  bound  and  bewildered  by  avidyd 
(ignorance),  or  fretted  by  oonaclouaness  of  earthly  things.* * 

Jfofcfo  or  mukti  ia  at  times  described  meta^oricaUy  aa  a 
fruit,  to  be  plucked  and  enjoyed.^  Other  metaphors  are 
ea^loyed,  aa  that  of  dreams,  etc.0 

False  views  also  are  combated— e.9..  that  mukti  may  be 
obtained  through  aleep.7  It  ia  argued  that  this  would  imply  a 
reUim  to  earthly  conditions,  but  mukti  ia  eternal. 

Positively,  however,  and  in  its  fullest  expression, 
mukti  is  union  with  the  supreme  Brahman.  This  is 
the  highest  goal,  the  true  ufe,  when  all  the  shadows 
have  passed  away,  a blissful  eternal  rest  untouched 
by  sorrow  and  untroubled  by  fear.  To  describe 
this  state  figurative  expressions  are  freely  em- 
ployed ; it  is  perfect  knowledge,  supreme  felicity, 
unrestrained  nreedom.  The  centrstl  thought,  how- 
ever, the  background  and  support  of  all  metaphor, 
is  always  that  of  oneness  with  Brahmsm.  There  is 
nothing  beyond  this  to  be  coveted  or  experienced. 

H«  whose  mind  ia  reatndned  attatna  emandpation  in  xmion 
with  him ; 8 mokfa  is  oneneaa  with  Brahman,  and  is  eternal  * S 


1 01.  Vtd&rvta  SCtroa,  1.  L 4,  rv.  L 15.  * Bhaa.-QtUl  U a 

* .dntw.  xiil.  27 ; iL  59,  ill.  17,  xviiLl  fl. ; ifaitn 

BrAh.  Up.  vi.  25. 

* Faddnta  iSOtrof,  i.  L 1,  IL  12,  n.  i.  16,  iiL  19. 

» Ib.  nr.  iv.  1.  • IV.  iv  la  L 

T Ih.  m.  U.  10.  IT.  iv.  17.  ' • ^ *• 

S fwt-  of  Vvmu,  xcvlL  14  ; Vtddnta  SHtrcu,  1. 1.  4. 

* Vnld-tUa  Suitreu,  l 1.  18,  it  12. 


release  ia  the  intuition  of  the  highest  Self  conaeouent  on  the 

destruction  of  Ignorance  the  individual  soul  is  Brahman,  or 
has  itself  in  Brahman.  8 

Indian  writers  further  expound  and  discuss  many 
ways  by  which  the  one  end  may  be  reached,  some 
negative,  enjoining  the  disuse  or  destruction  of 
modes  of  action  and  thought  which  cloud  the 
insight  and  understanding,  and  hinder  devotion ; 
and  some  positive,  which  aim  at  quickening  faith 
and  fortifying  the  motives  or  qualities  that  liasten 
its  attainment.  The  goal  in  prospect,  however,  is 
always  the  same ; it  is  yoga  in  the  widest  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  the  severance  of  all  earthly  bonds 
in  permanent  union  with  the  one  and  only  Lord. 
In  the  philosophical  idealism  of  the  Ved&nta  this 
union  is  represented  as  in  fact  already  existent ; 
it  ia  not  a hardly-won  achievement,  a goal  to  be 
reached  by  endeavour,  neither  is  it  in  the  strict 
sense  a nmon  at  all.  Mukti  is  the  lifting  of  the 
veil  of  ignorance,  which  conceals  from  the  soul  the 
truth  that  it  is  and  always  has  been  one  with 
Brahman.  Where  there  is  only  one  and  not 
another,  there  can  be  no  union,  no  coming  together 
of  two  parties.  In  the  realization  of  this  identity 
mok^a  consists,  and  the  road  thereto  lies  not 
through  something  done  or  accomplished,  but 
through  knowledge  and  the  removal  ot  the  delusive 
doud  of  ignorance. 

There  are,  however,  to  the  Vedfintist  himself 
subsi^ary  and  less  secure  methods  by  which  the 
desired  end  may  be  attained,  some  more  ready 
and  effectual  than  others,  but  all  wearisome  and 
difficult  to  the  soul  compared  with  the  direct  way 
of  revelation  and  knowledge.  The  more  note- 
worthy of  these  urge  the  abandonment  of  all 
action,  thereby  to  break  the  bonds  of  karma 
and  secure  the  cessation  of  sill  attachment  or 
desire.  Works  performed  without  desire 
‘thirst’)  are  valueless,  and  do  not  forge  fresh 
links  in  the  otherwise  endless  unrolling  chain  of 
karma.* 

A second  and  much-frequented  path  lies  through 
renunciation  {q.v.),  the  voluntary  setting  aside  of 
the  cares  and  claims  of  the  world,  and  adoption 
of  a life  of  entire  devotion  to  spiritual  aims  and 
thoughts,  either  as  a brahmachdrin,  or  a hermit  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest,  or  in  other  ways.*  Such 
ascetic  devotion  and  self-denial  are  means  of  very 
considerable  efficacy  for  the  attainment  of  redemp- 
tion, and  are  often  commended  as  an  honourable 
and  sure,  if  long  and  exacting,  way  bo  success ; ® 
perfection  is  by  renunciation.®  Not  seldom  this  is 
set  forth  polemically ; the  exact  performance  of 
the  Vedic  ntual  and  the  study  of  vedic  books  are 
no  real  means  to  salvation.'^  It  is  allowed,  how- 
ever, that  these,  and  especially  sacrifice  to  the 

tods,  are  in  a less  degree  efficient  for  securing 
eliverance.® 

By  concentration  of  thought  also  and  medita- 
tion {samddhi  [j.u])  the  soul  is  led  to  Brahman 
and  adliieves  its  deliverance  from  bondage  to  the 
world  ; • a man  should  practise  meditation  until  lie 
is  free  ; samddhi  is  the  condition  of  release  from 
worldly  fetters, 

The  perfect  way,  the  path  chosen  by  the  wise, 
which  supersedes  all  other  ways,  is  through 
knowledge. 


* 2*  Sutras,  m.  1.  9,  rv.  i.  18,  16.  not  clinging  to 

expectation  of  fruit; 

* vi.  14,  vill.  11  «t  oZ. ; SanaU.  iv.  17. 

» JBhag..Gita,  vl.  18,  42,  xvl.  1-7,  xvlU.  49. 

“.Anttg.  It.  iff.;  Inst,  qf  Ftfpn,  passim;  Maitr.  tI.  20, 
throueh  the  serenity  of  the  thought  he  Idlla  oU  actions  . . . 
and  obtains  imperishable  bliss. 

o 7*?*®^**  ii.  42  iv.  28  fl. ; Anug.  xix.  7 ; VsdAmta 

Sutras,  I.  L 1. 4.  . 

8 JBhag.-GUa,  xvll.  80, 

® ^-^viil.  10 1 VsdAnta  SUtras,  1. 1. 1. 

10  Veddnta  Sutras,  n.  lii.  88.  u Ih.  111.  40  ; Manu,  It.  258 
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t.  11,  when  that  god  CBmhmen]  ia  known  . . . birth 
and  death  cease ; ib.  IL  15,  he  who  sees  the  real  nature  of 
Brahman  ...  Is  freed  from  all  fetters ; ib.  vi.  12-16,  the 
wise  who  perceive  him  . . . theirs  la  eternal  happiness  . . . 
they  pass  over  death ; B?iaa.-GUd,  iv.  18,  the  man  of  under- 
standing attains  by  knowledge  to  the  everlasting  glory: 
VeddrUa  Sutnu^  1. 1.  8 f.,  release  follows  upon  the  knowledge  of 
Brahmian ; iv.  22,  etc. ; 1. 1.  1,  the  cognition  of  Brahman  is  that 
which  effects  final  release. 

In  the  later  and  more  popular  religious  literature 
the  cljdef  exponent  of  these  conflicting  views  of 
redemption  is  Hi^na  in  the  Bhagavad-GUd. 
There  are  put  into  his  mouth  strong  and  urgent 
appeals  for  devotion,  self-consecration  to  the  one 
divine  Lord,  that  in  union  with  him  deliverance  and 
rest  may  be  found  ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  doctri- 
nal expositions  of  the  Ved&ntic  theory  of  redemp- 
tion trough  knowledge  alone,  delivered  with 
apparently  as  urgent  and  sincere  conviction  as 
though  no  other  means  of  salvation  existed  or  were 
conceivable.  Both  doctrines  seem  to  be  recognized 
as  orthodox,  and  equally^  effective  for  salvation. 

Historically  also  it  is  through  the  Bkagavad- 
Gita  and  the  popular  poems  of  the ^mdyanxi  (q.v.) 
that  these  thoughts  and  conceptions  oi  final  de- 
liverance have  permeated  the  minds  of  the  Indian 
peoples,  and  become  a constant  part  of  their 
accepted  philosophy  of  life.  It  ia  with  reason  that 
the  Bhjaga‘oad-6\td  has  been  termed  the  New 
Testament  of  all  thoughtful  Hindus.  Similar 
teaching  has  everywhere  been  popularized  and 
enforced  in  the  vernacular  songs  and  epics,  r^ited 
in  the  village  assemblies,  and  taught  in  the  village 
schools.  Philosophically  at  least  Hindu  thought 
is  remarkably  consentient  and  harmonious  with 
regard  to  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  soul  delivered 
from  the  bondage  of  eviL 
4.  Nature  of  final  mukti. — The  protagonists  of 
the  two  great  schools  of  Hindu  eschatological 
belief  as  it  concerns  the  nature  and  means  of 
ultimate  redemption  are  Saflkara,  to  whom  the 
elaboration  and  completion  of  ideaiistic  VedSntic 
doctrine  are  due,  and  R&m&nuja,  the  champion  of 
an  intimate  and  personal  theism.  These  two  influ- 
ential teachers  in  their  commentaries  on  the 
Vtddnia  Sutras  interpreted  the  same  text  in 
entirely  different  ways;^  and  the  controversy 
between  them  turned  mainly  upon  the  question  of 
the  character  and  quality  of  redemption,  and  the 
means  by  which  it  was  to  be  attained.  The 
philosophical  and  religious  thought  of  India  has 
oeen  practically  determined  upon  these  lines^  upon 
the  basis  of  vmat  may  be  termed  idealistic  and 
theistic  teaching  respectively,  by  these^  leaders 
and  the  disciples  who  followed  them.  To  Sankara, 
the  exponent  of  the  strictest  Vedftnta,  redemp- 
tion, wliich  was  only  loosely  and  inaccurately 
described  as  union  with  Brahman,  was  not  some- 
thing to  be  achieved  or  won,  a step  forward  in  a 
progressive  gain  or  accretion ; it  was  not  a new  fact, 
superadded  upon  the  existing  facte  of  experience 
and  life.  It  was  in  the  fullest  sense  a revelation, 
an  opening  of  the  eyes,  an  awakened  consciousness 
of  a real  fact  whicn  had  always  been  there,  but 
veiled  from  the  mind  by  apathy  and  iraorance. 
Muktiy  therefore,  was  arrived  at  throng  know- 
ledge, the  sweeping  aside  of  the  delusive  veil  of 
avtayd.  It  was  not  an  actual  addition  to  the  sum 
of  human  possessions  and  enjoyments,  a new  fact 
breaking  forth  where  nothing  had  been  before, 
but  the  removal  of  a bsirrier  and  the  entering  into 
the  secure  realization  of  a permanent  and  inalien- 
able truth.  It  is  not  easy  to  formulate  the 
Ved&ntio  conception  of  muktx  without  employing 
categories  and  terms  that  inevitably  suggest 
personality  sind  its  assumed  qualities  or  attributes. 
To  the  consistent  Vedftntist  ‘personality’  was 
meaningless ; the  term  had  no  force,  smd  conveyed 
1 S«e  SBB  xxxiv.  [1890],  xxxrlU.  [1896],  xlvliL  [1904],  where 
the  respective  oommentuies  ore  trajoalated  and  elaoidated. 


no  idea  that  was  cabbie  of  being  contained  within 
the  four  comers  of  nU  scheme  of  philosophy.  ‘ I 
am  thou,*  ‘ thou  art  that  ’ (i.s.  Brahman),  tat  tvam 
asii  Brahman  and  the  individual  soul  of  man 
{dtman)  were  one  and  the  same,  and  neither  was 
an  individual  at  all  in  any  ordinary  or  intelligible 
sense  of  the  word.  Mok^a^  or  mukti^  was  essen- 
tially the  apiirehension  of  this  fact. 

There  were  thus  two  chief  methods  of  attainment 
or  lines  of  approach — the  ideal  or  metaphysical, 
by  the  way  of  knowledge,  and  the  theistic  and 
practical,  by  the  way  of  hhakti^  faith  and  love  ; in 
each  case  the  end  waa  the  same,  mukti^  delivep 
ance  from  this  evil  world,  achieved  not  within  it 
by  redemption  from  siuj  but  by  passing  beyond  it, 
so  as  to  be  no  longer  within  its  bounds  or  subject 
to  its  control.  It  was  in  this  regard  that  tlie  so- 
called  popular  reli^ons,  which  were  all  theistic, 
found  themselves  m strongest  contrast  to  the 
metaphysics  of  the  Vedftnta.  For  the  most  part 
the  belief  of  the  popular  faiths  has  accepted  the 
interpretation  of  K&mfinuja,  and  while  honouring 
Sankara  has  found  his  doctrine  too  abstr^t  and 
uninspiring  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  daily  life. 
Union  with  Brahman  was  still  the  end,  the 
terminus  ad  quem ; but  it  was  defined  as  a goal  to 
be  reached  by  endeavour,  not  a present  and  per- 
sistent fact  to  be  realized  ; and  tne  consummated 
union  was  such  os  did  not  imply  the  loss  of  indi- 
vidual self-consciousness  or  life.  In  neither  case, 
therefore,  was  there  ‘absorption,*  in  any  real  or 
interpretable  meaning  of  the  word.  That  could 
not  be  * absorbed  ’ which  was  already  one  with  the 
divine.  And  in  the  belief  of  the  adherents  of 
R&mfinuja,  or  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  suc- 
cessors who  accepted  his  teaching,  the  soul,  when 
it  entered  into  the  bliss  of  union  with  its  Lord, 
was  not  effaced  or  ‘absorbed’  in  an  unconscious 
identity,  but  maintained  its  wlf-knowledge  and 
capacity,  and  enjoyed  the  fruit  of  its  faith  Md 
endeavour  in  unending  felicity.  With  vising 
degrees  of  apprehension  and  detail  the  religious 
thought  of  the  Hindus,  apart  from  the  bare  and 
unfruitful  philosophical  theory,  bolds  on  to  this 
view  of  future  deliverance,  and  craves  a union 
with  the  divine,  the  essential  element  of  which  is 
not  the  cessation  or  destruction  of  conscioumess 
and  personality,  but  their  maintenance,  purifica- 
tion, and  exaltation. 

Practically,  therefore,  by  the  Hindus  as  a whole, 
both  of  the  north  and  of  the  south,  the  stress  is  laid 
upon  hhaktif  not  upon  any  abstract  doctrine  of 
the  Ved&nta.  The  latter  is  accepted  for  argumen- 
tative or  controversial  purposes  by  those;— and  they 
are  numerous  in  India — who  have  an  interest  in 
these  things.  The  real  faith  as  regards  the  future, 
upon  whi<m  a man  falls  back  in  circumstances  of 
dmtress  or  need,  is  not  an  intellectual  conclusion 
of  abstract  reasoning,  but  an  emotional  impulse 
and  conviction  of  the  heart.  Apart  from  the  influ- 
ence of  modem  sceptical  thou^t,  which  in  India 
has  been  neither  penetrating  nor  far-reaching,  the 
belief  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Hindu  people  ia 
neither  atheist  nor  agnostic,  but  represents  a sure 
and  convinced  theism. 

The  third  and  admittedly  subordinate  and 
inferior  method  was  that  of  works  (^arma-mdvpa, 
karma-k&nda,).  For  those  who  were  incapable  of 

{>roceeding  by  the  way  of  faith  or  knowlMge  the 
ess  sure  way  of  works  was  open,  and  by  sacr^ce 
and  toil,  energy  and  perseverance,  they  might 
finally  attain  scuvation  {mukti).  It  was  consistently 
maintained,  however,  that  t^  was  a secondary, 
tedious,  and  not  always  effective  road  to  the  end  m 
view.  By  some  its  emcacy  was  altogether  denied. 
Others  assigned  to  it  a preliminary  or  introductoi^ 
place  in  the  scheme  of  redemption,  claiming  that  it 
afforded  guidance  at  the  beginning  of  the  journey, 
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but  could  not  conduct  to  the  goal.  For  this  the 
enlighteuinent  of  knowledge  or  faith  was  needed. 
The  weary  traveller  and  seeker  after  rest  must 
add  to  hia  works  a further  achievement  of  thought 
or  will,  and  according  to  the  school  to  whoM  teach- 
ing he  lent  his  ear  must  trust  or  know.  His  future 
then  was  secure,  and  mukti  already  virtually 
won. 

How  far  these  doctrines  and  theories  exer- 
cised a really  practical  influence  upon  the  lives  of 
the  theorists  or  of  those  whom  they  taught  it  is 
not  easy  to  determine.  Probably  they  always 
lemained  to  a considerable  extent  theoretic^, 
accepted  like  the  Ved&nta  teaching  as  a whole  as 
a matter  of  belief,  but  modifying  little  the  course 
of  daily  habit  and  life.  Certainly  throughout  In- 
dian history,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  trace  the 
hopes  and  ideas  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people, 
it  has  been  present,  not  future,  deliverance  tliat 
has  occupied  their  thoughts.  Mukti  has  been  nega- 
tive, from  the  oppressive  fear  and  malign  power  of 
the  demons,  not  positive,  to  a future  state  of  feli- 
city ; and  immediate  deliverance  fiom  the  grasp  of 
the  jealous  and  ever-present  evil  powers  was  tnat 
for  which  men  sacrificed  and  prayed.  Demonola- 
try,  sorcery,  magic,  and  the  countless  charms  upon 
which  the  common  people  rested  their  faith  must 
at  all  times  as  now  nave  craved  and  demanded  a 
deliverance  that  should  be  at  once  effective,  not 
with  proii^e  for  the  future  only,  but  with  per- 
formance in  the  present.  The  nature-worship  of 
both  earlier  and  more  recent  times  has  regard  to 
immediate  and  sensible  needs,  and  pays  little  heed 
to  the  possibilities  of  a remote  future. 

In  the  modern  reform  morements — the  BrUune  SemiJ,  Se- 
dhtreija  Sana&J  {qq.v.)^  end  others — the  conception  of  deliverance 
or  salvation,  as  formulated  in  the  Indian  classics,  has  been 
modified  by  Christian  influence.  The  Xiya  Sam&j  (o.o.X 
indeed,  stands  apart.  It  is  strongly  imitative,  but  con- 
sciously and  intentionally  antl-Chrumn,  and  to  an  even 
greater  extent  ontl-forelpm.  The  general  type  of  belief  and 
doctrine  noaintained  by  the  earlier  reformers,  as  by  those  of 
preceding  centuries,  was  confessedly  eclectic.  In  regard  to  the 
doctrine  of  mukti  the  ancient  Indian  faith  which  found  expres- 
sion in  the  Bhagavad-GUdf  and  the  teaching  of  the  more 
especi^y  the  words  and  example  of  Christ  Himself,  were  com- 
bined  in  a profeeeion  of  faith  which,  except  in  the  denial  of  the 
divinity  of  our  Lord,  was  hardly  distinguishable  from  Christian 
formulas.  Practioally,  however,  the  tendency  wae  always,  as  in 
more  recent  periods  In  the  West,  to  lay  stress  on  present  duty 
and  service,  on  an  altruism  which  accentuated  the  need  of 
immolate  physical  relief,  and  to  Ignore  the  prospects  and 
conditions  of  the  future,  at  least  eo  far  as  they  might  be  supposed 
to  serve  as  incentives  to  action  In  the  present.  In  this  seolM 
and  In  devotion  to  the  wellbeing  of  their  fellow-men  theArya 
Sam&j  have  led  the  way.  Theoretically,  however,  the  purpose 
to  sec^  for  man  union  with  the 
divine.  With  Vedintic  thought  they  were  at  varianoe.  In  that 
s^v^on,  whatever  its  terms,  was  to  them  a matter  of  future 
att^nment,  not  of  immediate  intelleotual  recognition  of  an 
eslstiM  fact.  ^Thus  conceived  and  defined,  mtifct,  as  a oon- 
smoualy  desired  goel,  came  to  be  more  remote  and  shadowv  as 
t^  urgenw  of  p^ent  n^  increased.  The  doctrine  of  the 
abi^g  t^oity  of  the  future  in  union  with  Gk)d  was  indeed 
m^t^^  as  a how,  p^ionately  clung  to  by  the  more  mystl- 

eatlsfa^on  of  their  religious  cravings  in  the  discharge  of 
appeared  to  be  set  before  the 

cirde  of  theb  ^t  or  ^te,  or  in  rarer  oaaee  as  determined  by 
the  appe^  of  the  suffering  or  need  of  their  feDowmien.  ^ 

aooep^  and  emphasised  the  ancient 
mndu  belid,  practically  universal  in  eplte  of  philoeonhical 
dogma,  in  the  permanence  of  the  individual  life.  The  d<£trine 
of  absorption  regarded  as  Implying  future  and  SSon! 

iSdivlduai  beingl^though 
ti^retio^T  P^nUin^J^as  never  effectively  mod^ed  or  clm- 

Influent  of  ClSstiaSty 
asl(^  in  favour  of  a redemption  which  w2i 

w^  K 1^®  promised  a felicitv 

which  the  individual  according  to  hie  merits  woul^ 
or  might  have  a conscious  and  abiding  parti  wouia 

5-  Comparison  with  other  faiths.— The  Hindu 
teaches,  in  the  facts  of  eiperi- 
ence  which  it  ignores,  and  in  the  difBcultiM  of 
r^n  and  thought  over  which  it  lightly 
ohrilengescoTnpariimn  mth  the  teaching  of  other 

fSSf'  jk-^***  C^^nity  and  mth  some 
forms  of  Buddiiunn.  With  bot1i  these  creeds 


Hindaism  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  plasticity  and 
receptiveness  was  in  long  and  intimate  contact ; 
and  it  would  have  been  strange  if  no  traces  of  the 
mutual  intercourse  remained.  The  inference  may 
be  accepted ; but  sufficient  evidence  is  not  avail- 
able to  indicate  with  certainty  the  doctrines  oi 
elements  of  belief  derived  from  a foreign  source. 
The  fundamental  thought  of  bhakti,  with  regard  to 
which  the  claim  of  Christian  indebtedness  has 
been  more  often  and  confidently  made  than  with 
regard  to  any  other  Hindu  doctrine  or  practice,  is 
certainly  of  Indian  origin,  and  served  as  a religi- 
ous motive  in  India  long  before  Christianity 
entered  the  country.  In  its  develojiment  and  pro- 
gress it  may  have  owed  much  to  Christian  teaching 
and  example.  From  the  first,  however,  salvation 
through  bkakti  has  laid  greater  stress  upon  emo- 
tion, ^on  feeling,  and  the  play  of  the  anections, 
than  Christianity,  at  least  in  its  more  re.straine(i 
and  orthodox  forms,  has  done.  The  duty  or  claims 
of  faith  and  works,  when  recognized  at  all,  have 
been  relegated  to  an  altogether  subordinate  posi- 
tion. 

The  relation  of  the  mukti  doctrine  to  Buddhism 
is  more  uncertain.  It  is  indeed  only  with  the 
Mah&y&na  teaching  that  comparison  is  profitable, 
or  mutual  accommodation  of  doctrine  through 
mutual  intercourse  may  seem  to  have  been  possible. 
For  in  the  Hinay&na  the  thought  of  salvation  won 
as  the  reward  of  individual  insight  and  achieve- 
ment, through  and  in  the  monastic  career  alone, 
is  in  every  ^pect  by  way  of  contrast  to  tlie 
Hindu ; even  if  tne  same  end  is  sought,  the  method 
and  means  by  which  deliverance  Is  to  be  gained 
are  entirely  divergent.  Of  the  Mahftyana  doc- 
trme  it  might  not  unfairly  be  said  that  together 
with  the  hnakti  teaching  of  Hinduism  it  is  more 
nearly  akin  to  Christian  principle  and  thought  on 
this  subject  than  any  of  the  other  faiths  of  the 
world.  The  difference  is  to  be  found  rather  in  the 
stress  laid  upon  diffident  aspects  or  elements 
of  the  doctrine  than  in  the  general  or  essential 
character  of  the  respective  te^hing.  The  Mali&- 
y&na  doctrine  emphasizes  the  necessity  and  omni- 

git  ence  of  faith  to  a degree  that  is  strange  to 
indu  thought.  By  mere  faith  in  Aniida  the 
greatest  sinner  is  delivered  from  the  power  and 
penalty  of  his  sins,  and  secures  entrance  into  the 
heaven  of  etomal  bliss.  The  Indian  affinities 
of  this  dextrine  cannot  be  questioned.  But  in 
its  evolution  as  a doctrine  of  faith  and  trust 
in  a living  and  personal  Saviour  it  has  gone  far 
beyond  any  incHgenous  teaching  of  the  land  whence 
it  came.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression 
that,  where  there  is  so  much  in  common  between 
the  hhakti-m&rga  and  the  Christian  and  Mah&y&na 
creeds,  there  have  been  also  mutual  intercourse  and 
discussion  that  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  ele- 
ments of  belief,  perhaps  on  more  sides  than  one. 

1“  respects,  however,  the  contrast  between 
taught  by  these  three  systems  is 
suffimently  great,  between  Christianity  on  the  one 
ni^d,  ^d  Hinduism  and  Mahfiyfina  Buddhism  on 
the  other,  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  Christianity 
emph^izes  and  has  always  emphasized  the  neces- 
sity of  moral  reformation  and  effort,  if  salvation 
w to  be  attained ; it  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  but 
Ity  grace  which  co-operates  with  human  endeavour. 
The  element  of  strain  and  search  on  man’s  part  is 
not  wholly  absent  from  this  form  of  Buddhism  or 
from  the  teaching  of  Hindu  preachers  and  re- 
it  were,  never  taken  effect, 
me  ordinary  and  orthodox  attitude  is  that  of 
pMsivity,  in  which  the  part  played  by  the  man 
himself  18  reduced  to  the  vanisning  point : ajid 
there  is  an  entire  lack  of  moral  urgency  or  impulse, 
or  of  ^y  conception  of  need  of  moral  regenera- 
tion of  character.  This  may  well  be  deemed  the 
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most  important  and  far-reaching  distinction. 
It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  this  one  doctrine. 
It  underlies  all  the  thought  of  East  and  West,  and 
of  Christianity  as  estimating  and  encountering 
rival  systems  and  creeds.  The  doctrine  of  salva- 
tion in  Hinduism  is  essentially  colourless  as 
rec^ds  any  ethical  requirement  or  necessity. 

in  another  respect  also  neither  Hinduism  nor 
Buddhism  has  made  any  approximation  to  the 
Christian  belief.  The  Hindu  doctrine  in  particular 
relegates  the  attainment  of  salvation  to  a distant 
and  uncertain  future.  It  has  not  formulated,  and 
on  its  nremisses  it  was  hardly  possible  that  it  should 
formulate,  a doctrine  of  present  and  immediate 
deliverance  from  the  strain  and  distress  of  life,  or 
from  the  thraldom  of  evil.  Only  at  the  close  of  a 
series  of  rebirths  and  travail  in  this  world  is  de- 
liverance achieved.  Then,  when  the  power  of 
karma  is  exhausted,  and  no  more  fruit  of  deeds 
remains  to  be  gathered,  the  end  is  reached  as  it 
were  automatical^,  mukti  is  the  attained  and 
inevitable  goal.  But  the  way  is  hard  and  long, 
and  not  all  have  the  cou^e  and  good  fortune  to 
^rsevere  through  successive  births,  and  by  zeal  and 
devotion  and  good  works  to  hasten  the  desired  end.^ 
Salvation  is  rrom  the  power  and  grip  of  karma  to 
a union  with  the  divme,  when  there  will  be  no 
further  rebirth  to  the  servitude  and  misery  of  a life 
on  earth — or,  as  the  Hindu  teaching  would  prefer 
to  express  it,  no  more  * recurrent  death  ’ (jjunar- 
mrityu) — but  in  its  place  a changeless  passionless 
immortality  {amfitatvam). 

A reminder,  however,  must  be  given  in  conclusion 
that  among  the  millions  who  call  themselves 
Hindus  it  is  hardly  possible  to  assert  a definitely 
consistent  or  unifi^  belief  on  any  theme.  Hindu- 
ism is  almost  the  last  system  in  the  world  to  possess 
a clear-cut  and  stable  doctrine.  Modifications  due 
to  temperament,  education,  and  environment  will 
be  found  on  every  hand.  Essentially  the  doctrines 
above  described  may  be  said  to  represent  the  con- 
victions of  all  thoughtful  Hindus,  and  to  form  the 
basis  of  all  formulated  creed  or  l^lief  with  regard 
to  relief  from  the  burden  of  the  present  and  final 
salvation.  Moreover,  in  their  application  to  the 
hard  realities  of  daily  life,  and  in  practical  realiza- 
tion of  their  force  and  efficacy  as  a rule  or  motive 
of  conduct,  there  will  be,  as  might  be  expected, 
almost  infinite  variation  in  individual  instances. 
To  the  majority  of  the  people  ultimate  mukti  is  a 
thing  too  remote  to  be  a controlling  factor  in  their 
thoughts  or  lives.  At  the  best  it  is  a theory  to 
whicn  they  render  a more  or  less  convinced  and 
intellectual  assent.  The  prospect  and  possibilities 
of  the  immediate  future  make  sufficient  demands 
upon  their  thought  and  care.  To  the  successive 
seons  of  a more  distant  future  and  a samsdra  which 
holds  them  in  its  relentless  grasp  they  pay  little 
practical  heed. 

LxTXRATT7aB.~Beference  Is  nuule  to  the  subject  of  mukti  in 
ftU  books  on  Hindu  religrion  or  philosrahy,  but  no  special 
treatise  is  available  Cl.  P.  Deussen,  The  PhUoeophv  ctf  the 
Upanuhade,  tr.  A.  8.  Geden,  Edinburgh,  1906  ; R.  w.  Praxer, 
Indian  Thought^  Pott  and  Preeent,  London,  1916 ; A.  Barth, 
The  Reliaiont  qf  India*^  tr.  J.  Wood,  do.  1891 : N.  Macnicol, 
Indian  TAsism,  Oxford,  1916.  For  the  bhakti  doctrine  see  esp. 
art.  BuAK-n-KiROA.  A.  S.  GeDEN. 

SALVATION  (Iranian). — The  idea  of  ‘salva- 
tion * may  be  considered  in  reference  either  to  the 
individu^  or  to  the  community,  or  indeed  to  the 
whole  race.  In  the  former  acceptance  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Avestan  system  to  correspond  to 
the  Indian  concept  of  liberation  from  a succession 
of  rebirths  by  final  extinction  or  absorption,  as 
not  only  in  Buddhism,  but  also  in  other  Hindu 
systems.  The  Mazdean  ideal  is  quite  simple  and 

1 Of.  Mt  71^,  orevij  n irvAij  ic«l  rtBXkixtUrn  it  htbt  h iwiyova-a 
•It  rrtv  which  some  have  thousrbt  to  be  an  ewo  of  Bud- 

dhist teachinir* 


singularly  like  the  Christian —the  delivery  from 
evil,  moi^  and  physical,  in  this  life  and  the  secur- 
ing of  eternal  happiness  in  a conscious  individual 
life  of  bliss  after  death.  Man  is  helped  to  the 
attainment  of  this  consummation  by  the  revelation 
of  the  Good  Law  of  Ahura  Mazda  amd  is  invited  to 
choose  between  the  service  of  the  supreme  deity 
and  chat  of  his  enemy,  Angra  Mainyu,  the  spirit 
of  evil.  Man  is  endowed  with  free  will  and  thus 
has  the  power  and  responsibility  of  the  choice. 
By  good  thoughts,  good  words,  and  good  deeds 
(kumata,  Aukkta,  kvarsAta),  a constantly  repeated 
formula,  he  acquires  merits  during  his  lifetime 
here  ana  thereby  takes  his  share  in  the  perennial 
warfare  between  the  good  and  evil  spirits.  If  he 
yields  to  the  seductions  of  evil  and  indulges  in 
evil  thoughts,  evil  words,  and  evil  deeds  (duzkmata, 
duzAdkAia,  duzkvarsAia),  he  becomes  an  enemy  of 
Ahura  Mazda  and  a follower  of  the  druf\  acquiring 
demerits  for  the  future.  After  death  there  occurs 
what  has  been  termed  a ‘sniritual  book-keeping* — 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  nas  to  face  a judgment 
before  the  three  spirits,  Mithra,  Rashnu,  and 
Sraosba  (personifications  of  truth,  justice,  and 
obedience),  and  this  takes  the  form  of  a ‘ weighing  * 
of  merits  and  demerits.^  The  preponderance  of 
good  or  evil  merits  determines  the  safe  passage  of 
the  ‘ Chinvat  Bridge  * (‘  the  Bridge  of  Separation’), 
and  the  entrance  of  the  soul  into  Ahura  Mazda’s 
heaven,  Gar5-nm&na — in  other  words,  its  eternal 
salvation.  It  would  appear  that  we  have  here 
a somewhat  awkward  syncretism  of  two  concepts 
— that  of  a regular  trial  by  weighing  (as  in  Egypt) 
and  that  of  a mythological  bridge-test,  afterwards 
borrowed  in  the  Muhammadan  Al-Sirat.  In  any 
case  the  soul’s  salvation  and  eternal  bliss  are 
w’orked  out  by  its  conduct  here  below  in  obedience 
to  the  Good  Law  of  Ahura  as  revealed  by  his  pro- 
phet Zarathushtra.  There  is,  of  course,  no  idea  at 
all  corresponding  to  the  Christian  idea  of  atone- 
ment, or  the  apprehension  of  the  merits  of  a 
Saviour,  as  is  found  even  in  some  forms  of  Bud- 
dhism. The  post-Avestan  doctrine  is  substanti- 
ally the  same,  but  more  precise  view’s  are  set  forth 
in  the  Pahlavi  treatises  on  the  subject  of  merit 
(ker/ak),  and  at  least  in  one  treatise  there  is 
mention  of  a treasury  (yaty)  of  merits  accruing 
from  divine  worship,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  yazads,  or  c^estial  spirits,  who  can  confer  it 
on  the  souls  of  the  just. ^ Spiegel  thinks  that  this 
concept  is  of  Semitic  origin.  On  the  whole,  then, 
the  Mazdean  doctrine  is  that  each  man  works  out 
his  own  salvation,  though  under  the  guidance  of 
divine  revelation  and  with  the  powerful  spiritual 
aids  of  Ahura  Mazda  and  his  hierarchy  of  spirits, 
and  of  the  teachings  and  exeunples  of  Zarathush- 
tra and  his  followers. 

When  we  tom  to  the  question  of  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  or  of  humanity  at  large,  we  are  met 
with  the  figure  of  a future  saviour  or  saviours  to 
come  at  the  end  of  the  world.  The  word  ‘ Saosh- 
yant  * (PaMavi  SoshyOs  or  Soshy&ns)  is  the  future 
participle  of  the  verb  su  or  sav,  ‘ to  benefit,*  * do 
good,*  ^save,*  which  is  temptingly  reminiscent  of 
the  Greek  verb  crdtu,  whose  future  participle  adnaovr- 
is  practically  identical  in  form.  Now  this  word 
can  be  used  both  as  a common  noun  and  in  the 
plural  as  well  as  in  the  singular  : thus  in  the 
Gdtkds  Zoroaster  and  his  fellow-workers  are  de- 
nominated saoskyantd,  ‘ saviours.*  But,  used  as  a 
proper  noun  in  the  Later  Avesta  and  in  Pahlavi 
literature,  it  indicates  specifically  the  three  last 
great  prophets,  who  are  to  be  miraculously  bom  of 
the  seed  of  Zarathushtra,*  and  who  are  to  reign 

1 For  a fuller  diacaeiion  of  the  whole  scene  see  J.  H.  Moulton, 
Batty  ZoToaeirianitmy  London,  1918lPP.  164-177. 

s S'Advaet  Id-Shdyaat,  vlii.  4,  in  SBJSv.  [1880]. 

t An  ingenious  attempt  to  * rationalise ' the  grotesque  story 
of  the  manner  of  these  miraculous  conoeptions  and  nirchs  as 
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each  at  the  end  of  a niilleimium  (counting  from 
the  end  of  the  millennium  of  Zaratliushtra  him- 
self). They  are  named  respectively  Ukhshyat-ereta, 
(Pahl.  HOshedar),  Ukhshyat-nemah  (Pabl.  HOshe- 
darm&h),  and  Astvat-ereta,  who  is  the 

Saoshyant  or  ' Messiah  ’ to  whom  Mazdeans  still 
look  forward  (the  title  SOshyOa  alone  has  sur- 
vived in  Pahlavi,  with  no  in<uvidual  name).  It 
is  this  last  saviour  who  is  to  preside,  according 
to  the  detailed  accounts  of  the  Pahlavi  Bahman- 
Yasht  and  the  BUndahishn,'^  at  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
{taniL-i pasint  the  Avestan  frasho-kereti)^  followed 
by  the  great  flood  of  molten  metal,  which  is  not 
only  to  destroy  but  to  purify  the  creation.  It  is 
he,  too,  who  is  to  prepare,  after  a great  sacrifice  of 
the  mystic  ox,  the  ambrosia  {hUsh)  which  is  to 
render  mankind  immortal.  According  to  some 
authorities,  this  dirotcardorao-tt  is  to  extend  even  to 
hell  and  the  wicked  therein  : 


* Praise  to  Him,  the  meroiful  Lord  who  maketh  the  final 
Retribution,  and  who  at  the  end  shall  deliver  even  the  wicked 
from  Hell  and  restore  the  whole  creation  in  purity.*  > 

As  to  the  end  of  the  e>dl  spirit,  Ahriman  (Angra 
Mainyu)  himself,  the  Pahlavi  theologians  are  not 
in  aOTeement.  Some  seem  to  have  believed  in  his 
total  annihilation.  The  Muhammadan  treatise 
TJlamA-i  Islam  * quotes  five  diflerent  opinions  con- 
cerning the  finskl  end  of  evil. 

liirsaarcRS.— The  ordinary  translationa  of  the  Avesta  and 
treatiees  on  Mazdeism  by  F.  Spiegel  (HraniseAe  AlUrthurru- 
kundt,  8 vole.,  Leipzig,  1S71-78,  Die  ariscJu  Periods,  do.  1881) ; 
C.  de  Harlex  (Des  Originea  du  Zoroastriame,  Paria,  1879} ; 
A.  V.  Williams  Jackson  (‘  Die  iranlsche  Religion,'  in  OIrP  IL 
(19041  612  ff.);  N.  Sfiderblom  (La  Via  future  dapi^  te 
Mazdiiame,  tr.  J.  de  Couseangee,  Paris,  1901) ; J.  H.  Moulton, 
(The  Treasure  of  the  Magi,  London,  1917);  M.  N.  Dhsdla 
^oroaetrian  Theology,  New  York,  1914).  For  Pahlavi 
(Saaanian)  theolof^  specially  see  L.  C.  Casajlelli,  La  Philo- 
eophie  religieuae  du  Mazdiieme  eoue  lee  Saeaanidea,  Louvain, 
1884,  Eng.  tr.  The  Philosophy  qf  tha  Mcudayaanian  Maligion 
under  the  Saaaanida,  by  Fiibz  Jamas^i  Dastur,  Bombay,  1889. 

jC.  C.  Casartklli. 

SALVATION  (Jewish). — L SlONIFICATloy 
OP  THE  TERM. — Judaism  has  no  equivalent  for 
* salvation  * used  theolomcally,  unless  we  are  to 
see  a verv  rare  example  of  such  usage  in  the 
phrase  ie^u'cth  ve-hazalah  in  Maimonides*  Ydd,* 
Redemption  from  sin  here,  and  deliverance  from 
its  consequences  hereafter,  is  an  idea  which  occupies 
a large  place  in  Jewish  theolog;y  ; but  there  is  no 
word  that  succinctly  and  exactly  expresses  either 
side  of  it,  certainly  no  word  that  expresses  it  m its 
entirety.  The  Rabbinical  writers  know  such  a 
phrase  as  neldyuth  msavon,  or,  more  briefly, 
nekiyuth  (*  purification  from  sin  * or  ‘ purification  *). 
For  the  second  aspect  of  the  idea  there  is  no  word 
OT  phrase.  The  sacramentckUsm  attaching  to  the 
English  term  is  foreign  to  Jewish  thought.  Re- 
demption, according  to  Judaism,  is  no  mysterious 
or  supernatural  process,  but  essentially  simple 
and  straightforward.  The  divine  grace  plays  a 
certam  part  in  it,  but  the  chief  part,  by  5)imnon 
consent,  is  performed  by  the  man  himself.  In  the 
case  of  sin-— and  all  men  are  sinners  in  various 
d<^ee--miation  by  repentance  and  suffering  is 
toe  ^ndition  precedent  to  acceptance  by  God ; and 
If  that  essenti^  condition  is  satisfied,  forgiveness 
Md  reconciliation  follow  as  a matter  of  course. 
No  superhuman  ally  is  needed  by  the  atoning  sonL 
Ihe  forces  m the  sinner’s  own  breast  suffice.  If 
they  are  marshalled  in  their  full  strength,  they 

?^?K*^**  teaching*  of  th«  Prophet  oonoemine  humata 
above)  by  a Parai  scholar  Aeroat 
douzUme  Congria  inSa!^. 

Florenoe,  19&.  L 

^y,  does  not  leem  to  have  met  with  any  aooeotance  e!hh«r 
1 Both  taantlat^  by  E.  W.  West  in  SEE  v. 
a J Bombay,  1874-1917,  IL  ch.  81.  | 6 

B<?n^!‘i83L  ^^7?**  ^ Religion  dea  Zorwuter, 

* Uilc,  TeakabdK,  UL  4. 


are  all-powerful ; if  they  are  insufficiently  used,  or 
not  used  at  all,  nothing  avails.  The  divine  grace 
is  freely  given,  not  to  supersede,  but  to  aia  and 
crown  the  sinner’s  repentance.  Salvation,  then,  is 
a simpler  affair  for  the  Jew  than  it  is  for  the 
(Christian — simpler  because  less  recondite ; but  it 
is  less  simple,  too,  in  the  sense  of  being  less 
automatic.  The  Jew  trusts  to  the  reformed  life  sa 
the  one  trustworthy  means  of  making  his  peace 
with  God  and  his  conscience.  At  one  of  the  most 
impressive  moments  in  the  service  on  the  New 
Year  Festival  and  on  the  Day  of  Atonement — the 
most  solemn  occasions  in  the  Jewish  year — there 
comes  the  characteristic  cry,  * Repentance,  prayer, 
and  righteousness  avert  the  evil  decree.’  For  the 
Jew  contrition,  supplication,  and,  more  important 
still,  the  contrite  life  suffice  for  ssJvation.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  word  itself  seems  somewhat  strange 
to  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Jew  does  not  anxiously 
ask  himself,  * Am  I saved  ? as  though  the  matter 
called  for  profound  heart-searchings.  They  are 
superfluous,  seeing  that,  as  the  means  of  salvation 
are  obvious  and  within  a man’s  own  control, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  his  spiritual  state 
either  one  way  or  the  other.  Rather  he  will  ask 
himself,  ‘Am  I worthy?  Am  I genuinely  peni- 
tent?* Moreover,  salvation,  in  its  eschatological 
sense  of  deliverance  from  punishment  or  assurance 
of  eternal  life  hereafter,  means  less  to  the  Jew' 
than  to  some  othera  This  is  because  the  hereafter 
generally  bulks  less  in  his  thoughts.  Not,  how- 
ever, because  his  belief  in  futurity  is  less  strong, 
but  because  it  is  less  dominant.  The  next  world 
fills  a smaller  space  in  his  mind  because  of  the 
larger  space  occupied  by  this  world.  He  has  his 
work  to  do  here — work  at  once  mundane  and 
heavenly — and  this  immediate  duty  keeps  Him 
from  thinking  mainly  about  the  hereafter.  He 
divides  his  attention  equally  between  both  worlds. 
This  life,  with  all  its  strenuous,  health-giving 
activities,  is  good — ^ood  in  itself  and  also  in  its 
quality  as  a preparanon  for  the  life  to  come.'  It 
IS,  according  to  Kabbinio  doctrine,  man’s  one  sure 
chance  of  j^tifying  himself,  of  redeeming  himself, 
in  God’s  sight.  So  he  must  take  this  life  and 
make  it  as  good  as  he  can.  If  he  is  to  be  * saved  ’ 
hereafter,  he  must  save  himself  here — save  himself 
by  living  the  worldly  life  in  worthy  fashion,  by 
interpreting  it  in  terms  of  the  divine,  and  energeti- 
cally giving  effect  to  the  interpretation.  Thus  it 
is  that,  while  the  idea  of  salvation  is  in  the  thoughts 
^d  hca^  of  the  Jew,  the  word  is  never  on  his  Tips. 
He  believes  in  a blissful  realm  ‘beyond  these 
voices,’  but  he  knows  that  his  one  hope  of  entering 
it  Ues  in  his  helping  to  win  from  those  voices 
the^  underlying  music,  to  found  a Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  This  is  his  immediate  Dusiness 
^d,  therefore,  his  chief  concern  and  preocenpa- 


— w*. — BcuvauoQ,  nowever, 

I^quently  in  the  English  version  of  the 
OT.  The  Hebrew  terms  so  translated  are  yegha\ 
y^huah,  and  teshu^ah.  Like  the  English  word, 
these  terms  have  various  meanings.  They,  and 
the  verM  forms  connected  with  toem,  stand  for 
help,  for  deliverance  from  distress  or  peril  of 
some  land,  particularly  from  enemies  (Ps  18*  84® 
Is  33,  Jer  1-^,  1 S 4»);  thev  are  also  used  to 

and  from  sin 

(Ezk  ^ deliverance  is  sometimes 

wrought  by  eartMy  means  (Ps  33'’  ‘An  horse  is  a 
v^  thing  for  safety  ’ ; cf . Pr.  21®'),  more  frequently 
^ TOperhnman  agencies.  The  Hebrew  terms 
rusher  stand  for  victory  (1  S 14",  2 S 19*  23'® 
I 1 ioi  rendered  ‘ Save  now’ m 

• ®f'0"ld  be  rendered  ‘Give  victory*;  it 

voiced  the  presentiment  of  the  Maccahrean 
1 S«e  art.  Li»»  A2n>  Death  (Jewish). 
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triumph).  They  variously  connote  the  victory  (o) 
of  God  (Is  61®*  ®),  (jS)  of  Israel,  his  redemption 
from  captivity,  the  fulfilment  of  his  mission  and 
the  conquest  of  the  Gentiles  (Is  45^’  49®  60>®,  Ps  14^ 
98^®* )»  and  (7)  of  God  and  Israel  together  (Is 
In  Second  Isaiah,  indeed,  the  two  are  identical. 
The  salvation  of  Israel  is  iJwavs  a vindication  of 
God,  the  redemption  of  the  elect  people  always 
the  redemption  of  the  divine  promise  (of.  61"* 
56^®^')*  the  promised  salvation  limited  to 

Israel ; it  extends  to  * the  ends  of  the  earth  * ; but 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  submission  to  Him,  a 
confession  of  His  kingdom  and  righteousness,  are 
the  conditions  precedent  (Is  45*®’ )•  Thus  the 
Hebrew  terms  acquii'e  not  only  a universalistic, 
but  also  a spiritual  signihcemce.  In  Is  56  God’s 
* salvation  ’ is  declared  to  be  near,  and  among  its 
manifestations  is  the  union  of  * the  strangers  ’ to 
the  Lord.  They  are  to  minister  unto  Him,  to  love 
Hib  name,  and  to  be  His  servants ; them  He  will 
bring  to  His  holy  mountain  and  make  joyful  in 
His  house  of  prayer,  which  is  to  be  called  a house 
of  prayer  for  all  peoples.  The  worship  of  the  true 
God,  with  the  inner  regeneration  which  it  betokens, 
is  an  element  of  the  redemption  itself  as  well  as 
its  essential  preliminary.  And  prominent  among 
the  instruments  of  that  redemption  is  Israel ; the 
radiance  of  Eis  own  life  is  to  light  the  path  of 
regeneration  for  others : ‘ I will  also  give  thee  for  a 
li{^t  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  my  sal- 
vation unto  the  end  of  the  earth  * (49®).  The  Heb- 
rew terms  are  also  used  eschatologically.  Is  25®, 
which  describes  God  as  * swallowing  up  death 
for  ever  (or  in  victory),*  is  possibly  a reference  to 
the  Hesurrection  (the  next  chapter  plainly  alludes 
to  it) — certaii^  a formulation  of  tne  doctrine  of 
last  things.  The  word  used  to  characterize  this 
miraculous  event  is  * salvation  * : * And  it  shall  be 
said  in  that  day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God;  we  have 
waited  for  him,  and  he  will  save  us  ...  we  will 
be  glad  and  rejoice  in  his  salvation  * (v.*).  But  the 
dividing  line  between  the  worldly  and  the  spiritual 
salvation  is  necessarily  faint  ana  indefinite.  God’s 
salvation,  just  because  it  is  His,  must,  from  the 
very  faots  of  the  case,  touch  the  spirit,  though 
outwardly  and  directly  it  affects  the  temporal  life. 
It  implies  a recognition  of  Gk>d,  homage  to  Him  as 
the  B^deemer ; it  implies  a deepened  faith  and  a 
changed  heart.  And  this  higher  connotation  of 
the  term  is  not  restricted  to  eschatological  pass- 
ages ; it  is  to  be  met  with  in  utterances  dealing 
\nth  the  present  world-order.  Thus  one  Psalmist 
(Ps  25®)  can  pray : ‘ Lead  me  in  thy  truth,  and 
teach  me : for  thou  art  the  God  of  my  salvation ; 
on  thee  do  I wait  all  the  day.’  Another  can  cry : 
‘Mine  eyes  fail  for  thy  smvation,  and  for  thy 
righteous  word*  (119^).  In  these  passages  salva- 
tion almost  certainly  means  the  higner  deliverance 
which  is  wrought  by  the  illumination  of  the  spirit 
and  the  invigoration  of  the  will.  In  other  words, 
men  are  helped  and  saved  through  the  divine 
truth ; they  are  saved  from  themselves  and  for 
God  (cf.  Ps  27«’). 

2.  In  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha. — In  the 
Apocryphal  ana  Pseudepigraphical  writings  the 
usage  corresponds  in  most  of  its  variations  >vith 
that  in  the  OT  (cf.  Wis  16*,  Jth  9^*,  1 Mac  4®®). 
But  the  eschatological  signification  becomes  more 
pronounce(L  Thus  in  Enoch  the  repentant  sinners 
are  saved,  delivered  from  punishment,  ‘in  those 
days,*  t.s.  at  the  Last  Judgment  (50®;  of.  4 Ezr. 
039  78a  111  97^  where  the  just  are  saved  ‘either 
because  of  their  works  or  their  faith  * ; Ps.  Sol, 
18«). 

3.  In  Talmudic  literature. — In  the  Talmudic 
literature  deliverance,  or  salvation,  is  one  of  the 
boons  associated  with  the  Messianic  order.  The 
Messiah  is  specifically  styled  Gd’^,  the  ‘ Redeemer  ’ 


or  * Saviour.*  ^ He  was  to  save  not  only  Israel  but 
humanity. 

* The  Messiah,*  says  J.  KlaasDer,^  * was  to  be  both  Idng  and 
saviour.  He  was  not  only  to  overthrow  the  enemies  of  the 
Jewish  people,  to  restore  the  kingdom,  and  to  rebuild  the 
Temple,  hut  alM  to  set  free  all  mankind  from  idolatry,  to  pro- 
claim the  glory  of  the  one  Ood  throughout  the  world,  ana  to 
destroy  sin  out  of  the  earth.' 

The  Talmudic  connotations  of  the  term  may  be 
conveniently  gathered  from  the  Prayer  Book,  in 
which  the  equivalent  word  for  ‘ salvation  * denotes 
deliverance  from  earthly  ills,  but  more  often  is 
used  eschatologically.  In  one  paragraph  of  the 
'AmldJiah  (the  pr^er  recited  ‘standing,*  some- 
times callea  the  ‘Eighteen  Blessings’)  the  salva- 
tion asked  for  is  health  ; ® but  in  another  paragraph 
it  expresses  the  belief  in  the  Resurrection,®  and  m 
yet  another  the  Messianio  hope.®  In  at  least  one 
instance  it  seems  to  have  a spiritual  connotation  ; 
on  Sabbaths  and  festivals  a prayer  ® is  offered  for 
such  higher  blessings  as  sanctification  through  the 
Commandment  {m%tx>vah)  and  the  inner  punty  of 
sincere  service,  and  with  these  there  is  associated 
the  further  boon  of  joy  in  the  divine  ‘salvation,* 
to  which  the  context  warrants  us  in  attaching  a 
spiritual  significance.  The  hope  of  salvation  in 
tne  Messianic  time  expresses  itself  with  especial 
force  and  clearness  in  certain  services  of  the  Syna- 
gogue. One  example  is  the  service  held  on  Satur- 
day D^ht  at  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  ; it  includes 
a string  of  Pxophetio  utterances  containing  the 
promise  of  national  redemption — s.p..  Is  12***  : 

* Behold,  God  is  my  salvation  ; I will  trust,  and  not 
be  airaid.  . . . Therefore  with  joy  shall  ye  draw 
water  out  of  the  wells  of  salvation.*  And  the 
climax  of  the  service  is  reached  in  the  rite  of 
hahhddXdh^  which  is  a thanksgiving  for  the  ‘separa- 
tion * of  the  Sabbath  from  the  workaday  week  and 
of  Israel  from  the  Gentiles.  The  rite  is  mtroduced, 
at  private  worship,  by  other  Messianic  verses  from 
the  OT,  and  also  by  a prayer  for  the  coming  of 
Elijah  the  precursor  (see  Mai  4®).  The  cup  of 
wine  used  in  the  ceremony  is  styled  ‘the  cup  of 
salvation*  (see  Ps  116'®}.  At  least  equally  notable 
is  the  fact  that  a special  day,  the  seventh  day  of 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  has  been  set  apart  by  the 
Synagogue  in  honour,  so  to  speak,  of  the  idea  of 
s^vation.  On  that  festival,  as  the  Mishnfth 
records,®  a circuit  of  the  altcur  in  the  Temple  was 
made  daily  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  {9h6ph&r\ 
the  worshippers  carrying  their  palms  and  repeat!]^ 
the  cry,  ‘Save  now,  I oeseech  thee,*  in  Ps  118*r 
The  cry  in  the  Hebrew  original  is  Eo8hi&h-n&, 
which  was  abbreviated  into  Hosha^nd  (the  ‘Hos- 
anna * of  Mt  21®).  On  the  seventh  day  there  were 
seven  circuits,  and  hence  the  day  came  to  be  known 
as  Eoaha'nd  JRabh&h,  ‘the  Great  Hosann&.*  The 
salvation  asked  for  seems  to  have  been,  specifically, 
the  salvation  of  the  soil  from  drought — the  season 
in  which  the  Tabernacles  falls  bemg  that  of  the 
antunm  rains,  of  which  the  willow  of  the  brook 
bound  up  with  the  palm  (cf.  Lv  23®®),  and  on  this 
occasion  decking  the  altar,  was  regarded  aa^  the 
symbol.  In  course  of  time  an  extended  sigpi* 
ficance  was  given  to  the  Great  Hosanna  Day.  The 
circuits  were  taken  over  by  the  Synagogue  from 
the  Temple,  and  in  the  accompanying  prayers 
(called  ?iMha*noth  from  hosanna,  their  refrain) 
other  boons  besides  rain,  the  general  fertility  of 
the  earth,  and  the  physical  well-being  of  man  and 
beast,  were  asked  for — Israel’s  final  ingathering, 
e,g.,  ^e  advent  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  restoration 
of  Jemsalem  ; and  they  were  asked  for  all  the 

1 Midr.  jRo&MA  to  Ro  21*;  cf.  JTAs  AtUhorUed  DailvPraver 
Boolfi,  London,  1014,  p.  44  ; the  usage  is  based  oo  Is  69>o. 

> Die  messianisehen  VoriUUttngen  d*i  jiidUehsn  Vdku  i$n 
Ztitalttr  der  TannaiUn,  Berlin,  1004. 

4 JtUhorittd  Daily  Praytr  BooJfi,  p.  47  * Ib.  p.  46. 

B P.  49  ; cf.  p.  282.  « P.  117. 

7 See  lUrdkhOth,  38a.  • Sukkdh,  lv.  6 
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more  peseionately  because  the  land  was  lost  and 
the  people  scattered.  The  Great  Hosanna  (origin- 
ally only  the  * Seventh  Day  of  the  Willow,  as  the 
Talmud  styles  it)  had  meanwhile,  probably  because 
Tabernacles  was  regarded  as  a Day  of  Judgment 
for  the  Fruits,'  become  a day  of  penitence,  a faint 
reminiscence  and  revival  of  the  recent  Day  of 
Atonement,  and  a supplementary  and  final  effort 
after  reconciliation  with  Gkxi.  The  ad^tional 
boon  of  the  divine  forgiveness  and  i^vation  was 
accordingly  added  to  tne  blessings  invoked,  and 
the  following  prayer,  with  others  of  a like  tenor, 
was  included  in  tne  service : ‘ O God,  like  sheep 
wo  all  have  gone  astray.  From  out  Thy  book  wipe 
not  our  name  away.  Save  I O Save  I * * The  peni- 
tential character  of  the  day  (especially  emphasized 
in  the  Spanish  liturgy)  is  recognizable  in  all  the 
orthodox  Prayer  Boo^.  At  the  final  point  of  the 
service  the  palm  is  laid  aside,  but  the  willow  is 
retained,  the  worshipper  beating  off  its  leaves  to 
the  cry,  * A voice  bringeth  good  tidings  * (cf.  Is  52^), 
and  then  follows  a prayer  for  the  Messianic  redemp- 
tion, and  for  the  spiritual  * waters  that  satisfy  the 
thirsty  soul  * (cf.  Pa  107®). 

Thus  salvation,  attaining  its  highest  and  most 
personal  significance,  becomes  a 83monym  for 
redemption  from  sin  and  its  consequences.  As 
was  to  be  expected,  the  term  is  used  largely  in 
this  sense  in  tne  liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
the  day  of  the  divine  salvation.®  There  the  cry  is 
for  spiritual  redemption,  for  escape  from  the  effects 
and  the  very  bonaage  of  sin,  for  the  creation  of 
the  new  ana  the  higher  man  : * We  have  done 
wickedly,  therefore  we  are  not  saved  ; but  do  Thou 
put  it  into  our  hearts  to  forsake  the  way  of  wicked- 
ness, and  hasten  our  salvation.’^  The  utterance 
is  typical.  The  worshipper’s  renunciation  of  the 
way  of  wickedness,  his  restoration  to  the  divine 
fellowship,  constitute  his  salvation,  and  the  divine 
help  is  to  hasten  it. 

n.  Attainment  o-p*  Aizr^T/oiyr,— Understand- 
ing * salvation’  to  mean  moral  and  spiritual  re- 
demption here  or  hereafter,  let  us  now  consider 
how,  and  by  whom,  it  may  be  attained  according 
to  Jewish  t^ohing. 

X.  OT  teaching. — In  the  OT  and  the  Apo- 
crypha the  chief,  practically  the  sole,  way  to  divine 
acceptance  lies  tmough  obedience  and,  m the  case 
of  sin,  through  rejientance  : * What  doth  the  Lord 
thy  God  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy 
God,  to  walk  in  all  his  ways,  and  to  love  him,  and 
to  serve  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and 
with  all  thy  soul  * ; and,  further,  * The  Lord  shall 
scatter  you  among  the  nations  . . . and  there  ye 
shall  serve  gods,  the  work  of  men’s  hands  . . . But 
if  from  thence  thou  shalt  seek  the  Lord  thy  God, 
thou  shalt  find  him,  if  thou  seek  him  with  all  thy 
heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  ’ (Dt  10*®  4**”^-).  These 
Epical  utteranoea  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Here  and  there  we  come  upon  pregnant  sentences 
briefly  summarizing  the  essentials  of  the  accept- 
able life.  There  is,  s.^r.,  Ps  16,  with  its  list  of  pre- 
requisites for  him  who  would  abide  in  God’s  taoer- 
nade,  dwell  in  His  holy  hill.  The  catalogue  is 
almost  exclusively  ethi^l ; it  includes  such  \nrtue8 
as  truthfulness  and  sincerity,  the  avoidance  of 
detraction  and  usury,  and  of  wrongdoing  generally 
to  one’s  neighbour.  Micah  (8®)  has  a yet  shorter 
formula : ‘ What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee, 
but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk 
hxmbly  with  thy  God?’  These  utterances  are 
sublime  because  of  their  very  simplicity.  Beside 
them  the  tangled  schemes  of  salvation  propounded 

1 Cf.  MithnAk  R,  HcAhAndh,  L 2. 

a ir.,  Tabtma6U$,  ed.  Darli  and 

adler,  London,  190S,  p.  178. 

• Cf.  Midr.  TehiUim  to  Pa  271. 

Servict  <if  tiu  Synagogue,  D.,  AUmement  Boe,  London.  1904 
p.  4a  ’ ’ 


by  later  theologians  seem  fqrc^  and  artificial. 

Fn^ually  simple  are  the  prescriptions  for  achieving 
r^emption  from  sin.  Nothing  is  finer,  or  more 
characteristic  of  the  Prophetic  teaching  on  this 
point,  than  the  exhortation  of  Hosea  (14**-) : * O 
Israel,  return  unto  the  Lord  thy  God ; for  thou 
hast  fallen  by  thine  iniquity.  Take  with  you 
words,  and  return  unto  the  iJord : say  unto^  Hin^, 
Take  away  all  iniquity,  and  accept  that  which  is 
good  (in  us)  * ; upon  which  follows  (v.^**)  the  saving 
promise  : * I will  heal  their  backsliding,  I will  love 
them  freely.  ...  I will  be  as  the  dew  unto  Israel.’ 
But  the  repentance  must  be  whole-hearted,  not 
merely  lip  service  or  outward  show.  God  refuses 
to  hear  the  man  whose  hands  are  stained  with 
blood,  and  the  sinner  must  rend  his  heart  and  not 
his  garments  if  he  is  really  to  turn  unto  God  (Is 
1*®,  J1  2*®). 

2.  Apocrypha. — ^The  OT  is  echoed  by  the  Apo- 
crypha. Tne  one  way  of  salvation  is  service, 
obedience  to  the  Commandment  or  the  Law  (God 
* hath  mercy  on  them  that  accept  the  Law,  and 
that  diligently  seek  after  hm  statutes*  [Sir  IS*"*, 
according  to  Hautzsch’s  reading ; cf.  35*®  Eng.  RV 
and  4 Ezr.  9*®®*])-  Repentance,  too,  must  be 
real,  finding  its  expression  in  amendment : ‘ Return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  forsake  the  sin’  (Sir  17”). 
Sometimes  faith  is  postulated  aa  the  avenue  to 
acceptance  (cf.  4 Ezr.  9^),  but  exceptionally ; the 
chief  stress  is  laid  upon  works.  In  an  utterance 
reproduced  by  the  Talmud*  Ben  Sira  says  (34“'*) : 
‘ He  that  washeth  Itself  after  touching  a dead 
body,  and  toucheth  it  again,  what  profit  hath  he 
in  his  washing?  Even  so  a man  tasting  for  his 
sins,  and  going  again,  and  doing  the  same ; who 
will  listen  to  his  prayer  ?’  In  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  Wis  1*  5”*,  the  divine  criterion  of  human 
merit  is  * righteousness,’  i.e.  morality  touched  by 
religion,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  becomes 
obedience  to  the  law  or  the  ‘discipline.’  They 
that  * take  their  fill  of  lawlessness  are  consumed  * ; 
they  are  ‘ amazed  at  the  marvel  of  God’s  salvation  * 
wrought  for  the  righteous,  who  ‘ live  for  ever  and 
receive  the  diadem  of  beaul^  from  the  Lord’s  liand  * 
5®-  ’•*"*)•  And  righteousness  is  to  know  God  and  to 
ove  men  (12*®  16®).  But  even  for  the  sinner  there  is 
acceptance  if  he  repents,  and  God  so  accepts  him 
because  He  loves  all  His  creatures  and  cannot  hate 
any  of  them : ‘ Thou  sparest  all  things,  because 
they  are  thine  . . . for  thine  incorruptible  spirit 
is  in  all  things  ’ (11®®  12* ; cf.  Ps  119®®).  The  thought 
that  man  is  God’s  handiwork,  akin  to  Him,  more- 
over, through  the  soul,  moves  the  divine  heart 
to  compassion  and  forgiveness  (cf.  Is  64®*-).  The 
Psalms  ofSolomon^  though  a product  of  a different 
schc^l  of  religious  thought,  contain  similar  doctrine : 
‘Fsdthful  is  the  Lord  to  them  that  love  him  in 
trath,  to  them  that  walk  in  the  righteousness  of 
his  commandments,  in  the  law  wnich  he  com- 
manded us  that  we  might  live  ’ ; and  the  singer 
prai^  God  for  having  accepted  his  repentance,  for 
having  saved  him  and  not  appointea  him  for  de- 
struction with  sinners  (14**-  16®).  In  4 Ezra  God 
declares  that  ‘ few  shall  be  saved  ’ ; but  Ezra  in- 
vokes the  divine  rectitude  and  goodness  as  a plea 
for  mercy  towards  ‘them  that  nave  no  store  of 
good  works’  (S'-®-*®).  Thus  the  Commandment, 
or  the  Law,  takes  high  rank  in  the  Apocrypha 
among  the  essentials  of  the  acceptable  liie.  It  is 
the  Law  that  nei^es  the  Maccabees  for  their 
desperate  and  glorious  conflict  with  the  Greeks 
(1  Mac  2*^  etc.). 

3.  Talmud  and  Midrash.— (a)  The  Lato. — The 
Law  enjoys  no  less  estimation  in  the  Talmud 
and^  the  Midrashim.  The  T6rdh  is  the  one  ‘ way 
of  life  ’ here  and  hereafter,®  the  corrective  to  the 

1 Ta'dntth,  Ifla. 

* Shab.  80a,  Mldr.  RabbSh  to  Lv  28« ; Philo  ide  Vita  Mosis, 
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evil  impulse,  the  antidote  to  sin,  the  source  and 
the  guarantee  of  all  moral  and  spiritual  good.^  In 
a striking  passage  the  Rabbis,  commentmg  on  the 
words  ( Jer  16'^),  * They  have  forsaken  me  and  have 
not  kept  my  law,*  picture  God  as  saying,  * Would 
that  they  had  forsaken  Me,  but  k^t  My  Law  I * 
But  how  is  it  possible  to  keep  the  Law  while  for- 
saking God?  The  answer  is  that,  if  they  had 
occupied  themselves  with  the  Law,  it  woula  have 
led  them  back  to  Go<L*  The  study  of  the  TMih 
is  a saving  influence — the  idea  fills  a large  place  in 
the  Rabbinic  doctrine.  The  Mishnfth  * gives  a 
catalogue  of  good  actions  of  which  the  usimnict  is 
secured  in  this  world,  but  which  are  stored  up  by 
way  of  capital,  or  substance,  for  enjoyment  in  the 
world  to  come — e.g.^  filial  reverence,  visiting  the 
sick,  dowering  the  bride,  and  peacemaking — and 
it  ends  by  adding  that  ^ the  study  of  the  Law  is 
equal  to  them  all.*  What  does  the  phrase  mean  ? 
Does  it  meeui  study  onW?  Was  the  man  of  evil 
life  who  pondered  the  Tdrdh  (i.e.  the  whole  body 
of  religious  lore)  day  and  night  automatically 
guaranteed  salvation  according  to  the  Rabbimc 
teaching  ? The  entire  Talmud  and  its  allied  litera- 
ture refute  the  notion.  Ag^in  and  again  with 
* T6r&h  ’ the  phrase  * good  deeds  * is  joinea,  to  show 
that  religious  study  and  meditation  are  not  enough, 
that  the  guarantee  of  salvation,  though  it  may  be 
obtained  through  them,  is  something  higher,  some- 
thing es.sentially  indej^ndent  of  them,  and  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  obedient  and  devout  life.  The 
final  aim  of  knowledge  (i.s.  of  the  Law),  s^  the 
Rabbis,  is  repentance  and  good  deeds,  and  (jK>d  is 
described  as  saying,  ‘ Keep  my  T6r&h  in  thy  heart, 
but  let  the  fear  of  me  also  be  before  thine  eyes ; 
guard  thy  life  from  all  sin,  and  purify  thyself  from 
wl  iniquity.  Then  I will  be  with  thee.**  And, 
still  more  plainly  and  trenchantly,  the  Rabbis  say  : 

‘ He  that  studies  Tdrdh  without  practising  it — 
better  for  him  if  he  had  never  been  bom.*  ® Weber  • 
cites  some  of  these  passages,  but  implies,  in  spite 
of  them,  that  the  RAbbinical  conception  of  salva- 
tion is  essentially  mechanical.  The  Psalmists,  he 
remembers,  also  nave  high  praise  for  the  Law  (cf. 
esp.  Ps  119),  but  on  their  lips  the  Law  means  some- 
thing more  than  the  written  word,  something  wider 
and  higher.  For  the  Rabbis,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Tdrdh  is  Law  pure  and  simple,  and  as  such  they 
extol  it.  The  distinction  is  false,  as  will  have 
been  seen.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  Tdrdh,  or 
even  the  study  of  the  Tdrdh,  stands  alone  in 
Talmud  and  Midrash  as  the  summum  honum,  as 
oontaining  all  the  promise  and  potency  of  salvation. 
But  that  the  thought  underlymg  such  utterances 
is  larger  than  the  literal  meaning  is  proved  by  the 
quotations  just  given,  and  by  the  mirit  of  the 
Talmudic  doctrine  generally.  And  tw  repeated 
insistence  upon  the  importance  of  the  Law  b^omes 
intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that,  for  the 
Rabbis,  the  Tdrdh,  used  in  the  wider  sense  above 
indicate,  contained  all  the  knowledge  and  the 
inspiration  needed  by  the  Jew  for  attaining  to  the 
good  life.  Through  study  of  the  Word,  and  of 
the  teachings  which  provide  its  explanation  and 
complement,  that  saving  Imowledge  and  inspiration 
could  most  certainly  w acquirea ; but  they  were 
useless  unless  they  were  translated  into  action. 
The  very  phrase  ‘to  study  the  Law*  was  often 
used  in  a larger  sense,  ana  included  obedience  to 
it;  and  every  morning  the  devout  Jew  prays  for 
h^p  in  his  endeavour  to  understand  the  Tdrdh  and 
lovmgly  to  fulfil  it.''  The  ardour  of  the  Jewish 


cd.  H&ngey,  ii.  7)  speaks  of  the  * incomparable  * Law,  and 
Josephus  (e.  Apion.  ii.  22)  deems  the  loss  of  all  material 
treasures  unimportant  as  long  as  the  * eternal  Law  ’ remains. 

1 Qid.  806.  3 Jer.  J^agigdh,  76o. 

8 Peak,  i-  1.  ^ Btrdkhdlhjlla. 

8 S^a  to  Lt  208.  s JUditehe  Theoiogie,  p.  24. 

1 Ot.  AtOhoriMd  Daily  Prayer  BoctM,  p.  SW. ; lor  the  wide 


fathers  for  the  Tdrdh  was  no  more  meclianical, 
and  no  less  worthy,  than  is  the  zeal  of  the  good 
Christian  wfio  diligently  searches  the  Scriptures 
for  the  guidance  and  illumioation  whicn  are 
essential  to  right  living.  Unquestionably  part  of 
the  charm  of  the  Tdrdh  for  the  Jew  was,  and  is, 
the  very  fact  of  its  being  law,  though  not  in  the 
mechanical  sense  imagined  by  Weber.  For  the 
Jew  the  Tdrdh  is  law  understood  as  the  supreme 
commandment,  and  also  as  discipline.  It  contains 
definite,  concrete  rules,  which  it  is  his  greatest 
delight  to  perform,  seeing  that  they  have  come 
from  God.  ‘ The  joy  of  the  Commandment  {mitz- 
vahy  is  a familiar  i^bbinio  expression,^  and  the 
joy  was  not  only  real,  but  also  spiritual,  springing 
not  from  the  consciousness  of  a merely  automatic 
obedience,  but  from  the  thought  of  being  at  one, 
through  obedience,  with  the  Divine  Master. 
Through  the  joy  of  the  Commandment,  the  Talmud 
expUcftly  declares,*  the  Divine  Presence  is  brought 
down  and  abides  ; and  this  joy,  a mediaeval  teacher 
adds,  is  even  more  pleasing  to  God  than  the  obedi- 
ence.* ‘ To  do  the  wiR  ox  the  Father  in  heaven  * 
is  an  equally  familiar  phrase  of  the  Rabbis ; for 
that  a man  sliould  make  himself  light  as  cm  eagle, 
swift  as  a hart,  strong  as  a lion.*  For  ob^ience 
to  the  divine  commands  gives  to  life  all  its  read 
meaning  and  savour.  The  Tdrdh,  moreover,  was 
law  in  the  sense  of  a saving  discipline.  The  Jew 
saw  tl^  and  the  thought  gladdened  him.  How 
low  might  he  not  have  fallen,  to  what  debasing 
bondage  might  he  not  have  been  reduced,  but  for 
that  corrective  and  exalting  influence  I He  might 
have  been  an  idolater,  a thief,  a sensualist — a slave, 
in  short,  to  his  worst  self.  ‘There  goes  John 
Banyan  but  for  the  grace  of  God ! * — the  saying 
has  its  parallel  in  the  utterance  of  Rabbi  Joseph 
on  Pentecost,  the  Feast  of  the  Law  : * But  for  this 
day  I might  have  been  some  low  man  in  the  street.*  • 
The  Tdrdh  saved  him  from  that  degradation.  ‘ I 
will  walk  at  liberty,*  says  the  Psalmist  (Ps  119*®), 

‘ for  I have  sought  thy  precepts  * ; and  * He  only  is 
free  who  gives  himself  to  the  Tdrdh*  taught  the 
Rabbis  in  their  turn.®  ‘ They  that  busy  themselves 
with  Tdrdh  and  deeds  of  love,*  they  say  elsewhere,' 

‘ are  the  masters  of  their  lives  ; they  are  free  from 
the  yoke  of  sin,  from  8on*ow,  from  oppression,  from 
death.*  The  Tdrdh  is  the  guarantee  of  salvation 
both  here  and  hereafter.  Greater  than  sacrifice, 
which  procures  only  earthly  life,  it  secures  the 
heavenly  life  also.*  For,  when  a man  passes  hence, 
none  of  his  possessions  goes  with  him,  neither  silver, 
nor  gold,  nor  precious  stones,  but  only  Tdrdh  and 
good  works  ; tney  alone  hearten  him  and  plead  for 
him.*  In  this  world,  too,  their  power  is  tremendous. 
*He  that  accepts  one  single  commandment  in 
perfect  faith  deserves  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should 
rest  upon  him,*'®  and  still  more  definitely  Mai- 
monides  declares  that  to  fulfil  only  one  of  the  613 
precepts  of  the  Tdrdh  for  the  love  of  God  is  to  be 
worthy  of  eternal  life."  In  fine,  the  Tdrdh,  accord- 
ing to  the  Rabbinic  conception,  is  at  once  the  base 
and  the  crown  of  the  good  life.  Its  acquisition  is 
the  seal  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  which 
has  been  already  attained  py  the  quest  of  it.  This 
thought  is  set  forth  in  a stril^g  passage  '*  in  which 
various  qualifications,  covering  almost  the  entire 
domain  of  human  excellence,  are  enumerated  as 

sigBifloation  of  *T6rHh*  ms  Schecbter,  Some  AepeeU  oj 
Rabbinic  Thet^ogy,  p.  117  ff. 

1 Of.  ^ab.  80o.  8 lb. 

8 Ba^a  ibn  Qalwab,  in  Rod  Haqemah,  cited  by  Sobeobter, 
p.  15. 

4 XbhUK  T.  28.  8 Ptt&b^r^,  686. 

e Boraithd  of  R,  Meir,  2.  ^ •AbOddh  Zdrdh,  66. 

s Shab.  80a.  • Boraithd  cf  R.  Meir,  9. 

U)  Mebilta  to  Ex  15^. 

u Oommentary  on  Mishn.  Makkdth,  fiL  16 ; see  Schecbter,  p. 
166. 

18  Boraithd  cf  R.  Meir,  6. 
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essential  to  that  acquisition — moderation  in  worldly 
enjoyment,  patience,  goodness  of  heart,  submission 
under  trlbulEition,  contentment,  humility,  love  to 
God  and  man.  To  possess  Tdr&h  is  to  be  assured 
of  salvation  because  it  guarantees  the  possession 
of  the  high  attributes  by  which  salvation  is  auto- 
matically attained. 

(6)  Faith  and  belief  .—The  Law,  then,  means 
practical  goodness,  but  also  faith.  The  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  faith  and  works  as  the  means  of 
salvation  is  unknown  to  Judaism.  This  is  easily 
understood.  In  a certain  sense  wceptance  by  God 
necessarily  presupposes  belief  in  Him.  If  that 
belief  is  lacking — it  there  is  no  conviction  of  God’s 
saving  power,  no  desire  for  it — then  the  very  idea 
of  salvation  is  excluded.  Used  in  this  sense,  faith 
does,  and  must,  enter  into  the  Rabbinic  scheme. 
*The  just  shall  live  by  his  faith,*  cries  Habakkuk 
(2^),  and  this  utterance  a Talmudic  sag[e  cites  os 
an  epitome  of  the  entire  religion.^  Faith,  more- 
over, is  a saving  virtue  ; it  is  so  fine,  so  courageous, 
when  confronted  with  the  trials  and  the  tragedy 
of  life,  as  to  deserve  God’s  best  blessings.  It  was 
Abraham’s  faith  that  won  for  him  life  in  this  world 
and  in  the  next.*  In  virtue  of  faith  the  Israelites 
were  redeemed  from  Egypt ; • they  believed  in  the 
divine  promise  of  redemption,  though  their  misery 
‘shrieked  against  the  creed.’  But,  as  has  been 
said,  the  salvation  of  God  is  obviously  conditioned 
by  faith  in  Him.  The  good  life  is  the  one  saving 
force,  according  to  Judaism,  and  the  ^ood  life,  also 
according  to  Judaism,  is  the  God^spired  life. 
We  reach  the  same  conclusion  when  we  think  of 
salvation  through  repentamce.  By  repentance  all 
the  Jewish  teachers  mean  return  to  Gh)a.  Judaism 
knows  no  other  kind ; the  word  for  repentance — 
t^ehUbah — means  * return.*  But  to  go  back  to  Gk)d 
implies  the  possession  of  a God  to  go  back  to — in 
other  words,  it  presupposes  belief  and  faith  in 
Him.  Works  and  faitn,  then,  are  inseparably 
bound  up  together  in  Judaism  as  in  every  other 
religion.  Works  are  the  substance  of  the  ideal 
life;  faith  is  its  spirit,  its  driving  force.  But 
farther  than  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  go.  The 
familiar  assertion  that,  according  to  Judaism,  God 
judges  men  by  their  lives,  which  are  within  their 
own  control,  and  not  by  their  creed,  which  is  not, 
remains  unquestionably  true.  Attempts  have  been 
made  in  the  Jewish  domain  to  embody  the 
essentials  of  belief  in  a rigid  scheme  or  formula, 
and  they  have  been  rashly  understood  as  touch- 
stones or  the  Jew’s  orthodoxy  and  even  of  his  fit- 
ness for  salvation.  The  Thirteen  Articles  pro- 
pounded by  Maimonides  are  the  best  - known 
example.  But,  as  all  Jewish  scholars  agree,  Mai- 
moniaes*  scheme  was  never  formally  accepted  by 
the  Synagogue;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  fiercely 
assailed  by  many  gr^t  authorities,  some  of  whom 
pro^unded  alternative  schemes  of  their  own — 
Abba  Mari  (13th  cent.),  with  his  three  <u:eeds, 
Uisdai  Kreskas  (14th  cent.),  with  fifteen,  and 
Joseph  Albo  (15th  cent.),  also  with  three.  On  the 
other  hand,  Isaac  Abravanel  (15th  cent.)  scouted 
every  attempt  to  frame  a dogmatic  scheme  ; every 
word  of  the  Td^h,  he  dedared,  was  a dogma. 
Nor  did  Maimonides  himself  j^ve  out  his  Thirteen 
Articles  in  the  name  of  the  Synagogue,  though  it 
has  in  a measure  fathered  them  by  permitting 
their  inclusion  in  the  liturgy  in  hymnal  form.® 
He  had  no  power  to  claim  general  authority  for 
them.  They  represent  his  personal  opinions  only 
and  in  selecting  them  he  probably  had  an  eye  to 
the  special  religious  needs  and  the  theological  con- 
troversies of  his  day — a remark  which  applies  to 

1 240.  9 to  Ex  14«.  t Jb 

oommwtvy  on  Mlabn.  SayiA.  x. ; for  the  Articles  see 
the  Authorised  jDaiJy  Prayer  p.  80  f. 

* Of.  Axiihorited  Daily  Prayer  p.  2 1 


most  of  the  dogmatic  schemes  put  forth  by  J ewish 
teachers  at  various  periods.  But  that  Maimonides 
thoroughly  believed  in  the  saving  character  of  his 
creeds  and  formulated  them  only  after  profound 
consideration  is  clear  from  his  own  explicit  state- 
ments.^ 

Of  far  greater  moment  is  the  famous  passage  in 
the  Mishnah  * which  runs  as  follows  : 

' All  Israel  have  a share  in  the  future  life.  But  these  have  no 
share  in  it he  who  says  that  the  dogma  of  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Desdiis  not  taught  by  the  T&rdh  [or  more  broadly,  according 
to  another  reading,  * he  who  denies  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Dead  *],  or  that  ^e  T6rdh  has  not  come  from  God,  and  the 
“Epicurean.'*  Rabbi  Aqiba  says,  he  also  that  reads  external 
ri.e.  heretical]  books,  or  that  uses  a Scriptural  verse  as  an 
incantation  In  order  to  heal  a wound.  Abba  Saul  saj  s,  he  also 
that  pronounces  the  Divine  Name  (the  Tetragrammaton)  as  it 
is  written.' 

The  Mishn&h  then  proceeds  to  supplement  these 
categories  by  adding  the  names  of  certain  notori- 
ous transgressors,  among  them  Jeroboam,  Ahab, 
King  Manasseh,  and  Balaam.  Rabbi  J ehudah,  how- 
ever, puts  in  a plea  for  Manasseh.  The  importance 
of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  forms  part  of 
the  Mishn&h,  the  recognized  code  of  the  Rabbini- 
cal law,  an(i  has  consequently,  in  so  far  as  its 
uncon  ten  tious  dicta  are  concerned,  to  be  regarded 
as  an  authoritative  uttemnee  of  the  Synagogue. 
That  it  has  always  po8ses.sed  this  character  is 
certain,  and  it  has  shaped  not  only  the  belief  of 
orthodoxy,  but  its  practice  also.  A Jew  who 
denied,  e.g.,  the  Scriptural  authority  of  resurrec- 
tion would  be  deemed  unfit,  even  to-day,  to  hold 
the  position  either  of  Rabbi  or  of  relimous  teacher 
in  a r^dly  orthodox  con^e^tion.  The  inclusion 
of  this  passage  in  the  Mi^n&h  has  stereotyped 
orthodox  opinion  on  this  particular  que-stion  beyond 
the  TOSsibuity  of  modification.  If  it  had  escaped 
the  Mishnah,  and  appeared  merely  as  an  obiter 
dictum  of  the  Talmud  at  large,  it  might  conceivably 
have  gone  more  or  less  unregarded.  The  question 
^ses,  however,  whether  orthodoxy  has  not 
invested  the  passage  ^vith  a simificance  which  it 
was  never  meant  to  x>os8es8.  vVhen  its  various 
authors  declared  that  this  or  that  person,  or  cate- 
gory of  persons,  would  have  no  share  in  the  future 
life,  did  they  mean  the  phrase  to  be  taken  liter- 
ally, as  a aeliberate  expression  of  their  opinion 
that  such  person  or  category  would  be  eternally 
lost?  Were  they  not  rather  speaking  loosely  and 
rhetorically,  using  the  formula,  * these  have  no 
share  in  the  future  life,*  not  in  its  exact  eschato- 
logical sense,  but  m^ely  as  an  arresting  way  of 
e^ressing  their  opinion  of  the  heinousness  or  the 
ofiences  specified  7 In  other  words,  are  we  not  at 
libOTty  to  see  in  the  formula  one  of  those  exagger- 
ated modes  of  speech  purposely  impressive,  but 
literally  inexact,  which  are  so  dear  to  the  Oriental 
mmd  ? Other  Talmudic  passages  lend  support  to 
this  suggestion.  According  to  Jer.  Sanh.  x.  28a, 
Maong  the  ‘ heretical  books,*  the  readers  of  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Aqiba,  will  have  no  share 
m the  future  life,  are  the  ‘books  of  Ben  Sira.*< 
Now,  Ben  Sira  (Ecclesiasticus),  far  from  being  a 
heretical  book  in  the  opinion  of  the  Talmudic 
doctors  generally,  is  a work  which  they  prize  and 
often  cite  with  approval.®  How,  then,  could 
Aqiba  have  been  speaking  literally  when  he  con- 
siOTed  to  perdition  a man  who  read  it?  Antici- 
pating the  view  of  a later  generation  of  teachers,® 
he  doubted  whether  Ecclesiasticus  was  a * safe  * 

1 OL  hta  Introduotdon  to  Miahn.  Sanh.  x.,  end;  see.  on  the 
whole  Bubjeo^  Schechter,  Studies  in  Judaism^  let  ser.  oh.  vl. 
wCtTwa*  3C*  X« 

« ^ 17a,  with  its  clrcumstan- 

heretics  and  sinners. 

SAW  Breslau.  1880,  p. 

^4^  ^ Ben  Wra  * has  been  erroneoosfy  suben- 

tnted  for  some  other  name.  ■* 


»Of. 
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book,  and  he  expressed  his  doubts  with  a certain 
rhetoiicsil  violence.  But  more  than  this  he  could 
not  possibly  have  meant.  Again,  in  Abhdth  de  R. 
Nathan  ^ it  is  declared  that  among  those  who  have 
no  share  in  the  future  life  are  the  judges  of  a city. 
The  source  of  this  dictum  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Talmud.*  Merely  because  the  troubles  that  have 
befcdlen  Israel  are  there  laid  at  the  door  of  corrupt 
judges,  therefore  the  judges  of  a city,  without  dis- 
tinction. of  moral  character,  are  excluded,  for  adl 
time,  from  the  world  to  come.  Good  and  bad  are 
classed  together  indiscriminately.  Is  it  possible 
to  undei'stand  such  an  utterance  literallv?  Yet 
again  they  are  declared  * to  be  eternally  lost  who 
profane  holy  things  or  despise  the  religious  feasts, 
and  those,  again,  who  put  a fellow-mcm  to  public 
shame  (the  last  category  is  omitted  from  some 
variants),  and  they  are  lost  ‘even  though  they 
possess  Tdrdh  and  good  deeds.’  These  are  com- 
paratively venial  ofiences,  and  yet  they  are  to  be 
visited  with  eternal  perdition.  Even  so  conserva- 
tive a writer  as  Bacher  does  not  seem  to  think  that 
the  last-cited  statement  should  be  taken  seriously  ; 
he  regards  it  as  embodying  the  theme  of  a sermon 
directed  against  the  sins  or  heresies  of  the 
preacher’s  time.^  That  all  such  utterances  should 
be  marked  by  some  extravagance  of  expression  is 
quite  intelligible,  and  that  the  Rabbis  were  ac- 
customed to  resort  to  these  rhetorical  devices  is 
made  clear  by  their  language  when,  instead  of 
denying,  they  affirm  a man’s  chances  of  future 
life.  A certain  type  of  persons  or  actions  is 
declared  to  merit  happiness  hereafter  for  quite 
inadequate  reasons.  * Who,*  e,g.,  the  Talmud 
asks,  * is  worthy  of  the  world  to  come  ? * And 
some  of  the  various  answers  are : he  that,  at 
prayer,  joins  the  *Amldhah  to  the  benediction  for 
Israel’s  deliverance ; or  he  that  shows  respect  to 
the  aged  ; and  he  that  repeats  Ps  146  thrice  daily.® 
These  exaggerations  are  the  most  familiar  thmgs 
in  the  Talmudic  literature.  In  B^r&khAth^  46,  it  is 
declared  that  he  who  transgresses  the  iniunctions 
of  the  sagM  makes  hims^f  liable  to  the  death 
penalty.  But  the  offence  against  which  these 
words  are  intended  as  a warning  is  the  trivial  one 
of  reading  the  evening  M'ma'  (Dt  6*)  after  midnight. 
Yet  it  is  admitted  that  the  right  time  for  reading 
it  Iflksts  till  dawn,  and  that  the  sages  only  desire  to 
make  the  proverbial  * fence  to  the  law,*  and  to 
keep  men  from  transgression.  Is  it  not  clear, 
then,  that  this  portentous  dictum  is  merely  a con- 
scious exaggeration  used  for  this  specific  purpose, 
and  not  a literally  intended  pronouncement  ? It  is 
true  that  this  loose  and  rhetorical  use  of  the 
eschatological  phrase,  in  both  its  positive  and  its 
negative  lorms,  seems  to  have  become  more  fre- 

tuent  in  the  later  Talmudic  period,  but  the  fact 
oea  not  exclude  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
in  vogue  in  the  earlier  times  from  which  the 
MiRhn&h  in  Sanhedrin  is  to  be  dated.  In  fact 
Elazar  of  Modin,  the  author  of  the  saying  in 
Abhdth  above  cited,  which  denies  salvation  to  those 
who  despise  the  festivals,  belongs  to  those  times. 
This  passage,  like  the  Mishn&h  m Sanhedrim.^  was 
doubUess  a polemical  utterance  aimed  at  theo- 
logicfid  opponents  (mainly  the  Jewish  Christians),® 
such  fulminations  being  the  only  means  of  self- 
defence  possessed  by  the  Synagogue.  But  this  very 
circumstance  supports  the  hypothesis  that  these 
expressions  were  only  rhetorical  The  invective 
of  rival  theologians  is  notoriously  inexact  and 
wild;  and,  when  the  Mishnaio  sages  consigned 

1 Ed.  Schechter,  Vlonna,  1887.  p.  108.  * Shab.  199a, 

* By  R.  ol  Modin  in  AohOth^  ilL  11. 

« DU  Agada  der  TannaU^nS,  StarsMburg,  1908,  L 190. 

B BerdUiAth^  iJb  ; Bdbhd  BatArd,  106 ; of.  Shad.  118a,  where 
thoee  who  keep  the  ordinance  of  the  ‘ three  Sabbath  meole  * ore 
promised  iznmnnity  from  Gehenna  1 
B See  J.  Outtmonn,  in  MOWJ  zlii.  [1898]  289  fL 


their  opponents  to  perdition,  they  may  consciously 
have  meant  to  do  no  more  than  imply  that  the 
opinions  and  the  acts  which  they  had  m mind  were 
a source  of  danger  to  the  religion.^ 

As  an  eschatological  statement  Mishn&h  Sanh. 
X.  1 must  be  deem^  ineffective  from  another  point 
of  view  also.  There  was  always  an  obvious  antidote 
to  its  sting.  Maimonides  * embodies  the  Mishnaic 
dictum  in  nis  code  of  Jewish  law,  as  he  was  bound 
to  do  ; but  he  is  careful  to  add  that  it  applies  only 
to  offenders  who  die  impenitent.  Let  the  sinner 
repent,  he  says,  and,  though  his  sin  be  a denial  of 
the  divine  existence  itself  he  will  enjoy  everlast- 
ing life,  ‘ for  nothing  can  stand  against  repent- 
ance.’® Elsewhere^  he  seems  to  amrm  that  the 
attainment  of  moral  and  spiritual  perfection  auto- 
matically secures  eternal  hliss  for  men,  the  bliss 
being  the  perfection  itself..  Thus,  according  to  the 
best  Jewijm  teaching,  there  is  hope  for  the  most 
deep-dyed  sinner,  even  for  the  worst  heretics.  The 
phrase  indeed  is  inadequate ; for  Judaism  has 
always  laid  less  stress  on  the  revolt  of  opinion 
than  on  the  revolt  of  action.  There  are  teachers, 
like  Moses  Mendelssohn,  who  go  so  far  as  to  deny 
that  Judaism  has  any  saving  truths  whatever. 
Nowhere,  said  Mendelssohn,  ooes  the  Bible  com- 
mand men  to  believe  ; it  commands  them  to  know. 
Punishment,  in  the  Biblical  age,  began  only  at  the 
point  where  opinion  passed  over  into  overt  action  ; 
up  to  that  point  a man  might  think  what  he 
pleased  without  being  chargeable  with  heresy. 

* I recognise,'  be  says,  * only  thoee  oa  eternal  truths  which 
the  human  mind  can  comprehend  and  human  powers  verify,* 
and  he  adds:  *The  divine  reli^on  brandishes  no  avenging 
sword ; its  power  is  the  divine  might  of  truth.'  b 

It  follows  that,  according  to  Jewish  doctrine, 
duly  considered  and  properly  understood,  there  is 
salvation  for  all.  The  general  declairation  of  the 
Mishn&h  above  quoted,  ‘ All  Israel  have  a share  in 
the  future  life,*  might  well  stand  without  the  sub- 
sea uent  q^uaJifications.®  But,  as  we  shall  see,  for 
' ail  Israel  * there  might  have  been  substituted  ‘ all 
men,*  if  the  real  heart  of  Judaism  is  to  be  regarded 
as  speaking. 

(c)  Repentance, — We  are  thrown  back,  then, 
upon  works  as  the  essential  condition  of  salvation. 
Ix  they  fail,  there  is,  as  already  stated,  repent- 
ance, t.e,  return  to  God,  and  conversion  from  the 
evil  life.  Thus  repentance,  which  K.  Kohler’ 
calls  ‘an  exclusively  Jewish  conception,*  is  essen- 
tially good  works ; it  is  a change  of  temper  issu- 
ing in  the  chang^,  the  reformed,  life  (cf.  Is 
J1  2^,  and  the  GT  Prophets,  jp^eim).  The  Rabbis 
emphasize  the  idea,  in  the  liturgy  for  New  Year 
ana  the  Day  of  Atonement,  the  great  festivals  of 
repentance,  it  is  declared  tl^t  ‘ penitence,  prayer 
and  righteousness  (of  which  chanty  is  the  typical 
exam^e)  avert  the  evil  decree.*®  With  repent- 
ance good  deeds  are  repeatedly  coupled  in  the 

1 L Abrahams  (StudUe  in  DTutrieoUm,  p.  148)  ohoracterixes 
these  utterances  oa  * theoretical  metapcyslos  rather  than 
practical  religious  teaching.'  Cf.  Scheebter,  Studies,  1st  ser. 

s Tdd:  HUc.  TeshdbOh,  iii.  6fl. 

B ib.  ilL  14.  According  to  the  Rabbis,  God  created  repent- 
ance before  the  world,  which  could  not  otherwise  have 
stood ; of.  Midr.  Rabbdh  to  Gn  ; and,  as  Abrahams  (p.  146) 
acutely  points  out,  though  the  confession  of  sins  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement  spedfles  offences  theoretically  unpardonable,  the 
worshipper  oads,  * For  all  these  forgive  us,  O God  of  forgiveness.' 

4 Introd.  to  Mish.  Sanh.  x. 

B Of.  his  Jerusalem,  Berlin,  1788,  Eng.  tr.,  2 vols.,  I>ondon, 
1838,  and  his  letters  in  M.  Kayserling,  Moses  Mendelssohn, 
L^zig,  186S;  for  his  views  at  length  see  Groetz,  Oessh.  der 
Juden,  Leipzig,  1868-78.  iL  88  ff. 

B ' The  ong  J that  keeps  Gehenna,*  oooording  to  the  Alphabet 
oS R,  A.kiba  (Introd.),  'nos  no  power  over  Isi^,  tor  he  studies 
and  fulfils  the  Tdrdh,  and  the  love  of  him  is  for  ever  in  God's 
heart.' 

7 Orundries.  p.  187. 

6 Service  cf  the  Synagogue,  ill..  The  Day  cf  Atonement, 
London,  1905.  The  original  is  in  the  Tanbuma  to  Go  S^b  ; of. 
Jer.  Ta^dnUh,  666 ; Sanh.  2Sc. 
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Rabbinic  literature. ‘ For  him,’  declare  the 
Ilabbis,  * who  saith,  “I  will  sin  and  repent,” 
repentance  availeth  not.**  Repentanc^,  they  also 
say,  ‘ makes  a man  a new  creature  * ; * if  it  fails  to 
do  this,  it  is  nothing.  But,  when  it  does  achieve 
this,  it  is  all-powerrul ; it  lifts  the  sinner  to  the 
very  throne  of  God.^  The  sinner  is  to  repent 
every  day ; a man's  garments  should  be  always 
white.®  *But,  since  man  is  forgetful  of  his  highest 
interests,  there  are  special  days,  the  * Ten  Days  of 
Repentance,*  ear-marked  for  this  dutv  and  particu- 
larly favourable  for  its  fulfilment.  On  those  days 
the  Divine  Presence  dwells  among  Isra^.®  Begin- 
ning with  the  New  Year  Festival,  the  Biblical  * Day 
of  jBlowing  the  Trumpets*  (Lv  23*®**^),  they  reach 
their  close  and  climax  on  the  Fast  of  Atonement, 
the  most  solemn  celebration  of  the  Jewish  year 
jj^e  observsmce  of  the  *Day  of  Blowing  the 
Trumpets*  as  the  New  Year  festival  is  post- 
Exilic,  according  to  Friedmann ; * but  the  dis- 
tinotive  rite  of  the  feast,  and  its  proximity  to  the 
Day  of  Atonement,  must  have  mvested  it  with 
some  of  its  present  solemn  and  penitential  char- 
acter at  an  early  date  ; to-day  the  Prayer  Book  for 
the  festival  shares  many  of  the  specied  features  of 
the  liturgy  for  the  Day  of  Atonement).  The  tra- 
ditional solemnity  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which 
extends  back  to  Biblical  times  (Lv  16^®^-),  its  his- 
toric associations,  the  mortification  of  body  and 
spirit,  and  the  withdrawal  from  the  world,  which 
form  part  of  its  observance,  make  it  a peculiarly 
appropriate  opportunity  for  repentance.  It  is  also 
a aay  for  the  exercise  of  God’s  special  grace  in 
resx>onse  to  the  strenuous  efibrt  after  reconcilia- 
tion put  forth  by  a united  Israel.  It  is  the  day  of 
morsLl  and  spiritual  salvation  par  excellence.  But 
the  sinner  must  aid  its  gracious  work  by  his  con- 
trition. Three  books,  say  the  Rabbis,  are  opened 
on  New  Year’s  Day — one  for  the  righteous,  who 
are  written  down  for  life  straightway,  another  for 
the  wicked,  who  are  irrevocably  condemned  to  die, 
a third  for  the  * intermediates,*  whose  fate,  held  in 
abeyance  until  the  Day  of  Atonement,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  quality  of  their  repentance.  ■ Accord- 
ing to  another  view,  repentance  atones  for  small 
sins ; but  for  the  expiation  of  more  serious  offences 
the  Day  of  Atonement  is  also  needed*  But  there 
are  limits  even  to  the  Day’s  great  power.  With- 
out repentance  it  is  ineffective,  and,  if  the  wor- 
shipper trusts  to  it  alone  to  bring  him  absolution 
automatically,  the  Day  avails  him  nothing.^® 
Moreover,  before  the  sinner  can  make  his  peace 
with  Heaven,  he  must  make  it  with  his  brotner.*^ 
Apart  from  these  admirable  reservations,  the 
austerities  of  the  Day  have  an  inherent  value  as 
an  aid  to  reconciliation.  Fasting  takes  the  place 
of  the  ancient  sin-offering,  and  the  * affliction  of  the 
soul  * is  an  acceptable  offering  in  God’s  eyes ; He 
Nvill  regard  the  fat  and  blood  lost  by  the  fasting 
worshipper  as  though  it  were  laid  upon  the  altar.® 

id)  Aeceticisjn  aM  irthiiiaiion.— 5Further,  there 
are  certain  aids  to  salvation  which,  joined  to 
amendment,  may  increase  its  effectivenesa 
Among  these  are  the  ascetic  life,  tribulation,  and 
‘ the  merit  of  the  fathers.’  The  first  is  held  in 
especial  favour  by  the  mystical  schooL  Thus 
Babya  ibn  Pakudah  (11th  cent.)  writes  that  he 

1 Ot  «,».  AbhCth^  ir.  17  : * Better  an  hour  of  repentance  and 
gt^deedsm  this  world  than  aU  the  life  of  the  world  to  coma.' 

a Misnn.  1^07710,  viiL  9, 

JlattotW,  leSo,  ed.  M.  Friedmann,  yienne,  1880; 
Cf.  2 Co  0^*1  * 

!!  ^ 153a,  in  alltKion  to  Eo  98. 

it  15^  7 JQR  i.  pSo]  67. 

BJf.  S«Ad7xdA,  let;  later  teaching  extended  the  time  of 
greoe  to  the  Great  Hoeenn&. 

» Utahn-  FOttiA,  vlli.  9. 

T&md,  ViiL  9.  U rb. 

mdr.  TMhm  to  Pe  253  ; BerdkhOth,  17a.  These  ideas  ore 
tvoven  into  the  liturgy  cf.  Service  of  ^ Synagogue,  UL,  The 
Day  qf  At<menunt,ig.2SAn. 


who  prefers  death  in  God’s  service  to  life  in  revolt 
from  Him,  poverty  to  riches  for  His  sake,  sickness 
to  health,  suffering  to  well-being,  and  who  submits 
himself  joyfully  to  the  divine  decrees,  is  fitted  to 
receive  tlie  beatitude  which  God,  in  His  love  and 
grace,  hath  stored  up  in  the  future  world.  ^ But 
asceticism  as  a means  of  reconciliation  with  God 
is  not  the  exclusive  prescription  of  any  one  school. 
Penances  for  sin  are  a familiar  feature  in  Jewish 
teaching  and  practice ; the  Rabbinical  writings 
contain  many  references  to  them  and  even  pre- 
scribe them  in  detail,  their  severity  being  pro- 
portionate to  the  nature  of  the  offence.*  Tribula- 
tion, too,  is  an  aid  to  expiation,  and  opens  the 
way  to  heaven.*  To  go  for  long  without  tribulation 
is  to  arouse  doubts  as  to  one’s  certainty  of  eternal 
life,  to  justify  a man’s  fear  tliat  he  is  getting  his 
reward  here  instead  of  hereafter.®  ‘Ir,*  say  the 
Rabbis,  ‘thou  desirest  life,  hope  for  affliction.*® 
But,  if  tribulation  atones,  death,  the  supreme 
visitation,  necessarily  does  so.  In  this  respect  it 
is  the  mightier  of  the  two ; it  absolves  when 
affliction  and  repentance  together  are  powerless.® 
Death,  say  the  Rabbis,^  expiates  every  sin,  blas- 
phemy alone  excepted — an  utterance  which,  taken 
alone,  would  stretch  the  scheme  of  salvation 
almost  to  the  widest  possible  limits. 

(e)  Imputed  merit. — A potent  aid  to  salvation, 
in  the  case  of  Israel,  is  the  merit  of  the  fathers — 
an  idea  which  has  played  a larger  part  in  the 
literature  of  the  Jew  than  in  his  life.  The  excel- 
lences of  the  three  patriarchs  (those  of  the 
matriarchs  also,  though  this  idea  is  far  less  empha- 
sized), and  indeed  of  all  the  righteous  Israelites  of 
the  past,  are  supposed  to  be  thrown  into  a common 
stock  for  the  benefit  of  their  people,  collectively 
and  individually,  in  every  age.  The  salvation 
whi^  the  Jew  might  possioly  not  attain  in  virtue 
of  his  own  life  may  be  assurea  to  him  by  the  merit 
of  the  righteous  de^.  Even  as  a living  vine  is  sup- 
ported by  a lifeless  prop,  and  is  thereby  kept  verdant 
and  floui*ishing,  so  the  living  Israel  is  upheld  by  the 
virtues  of  the  fathers  who  sleep  in  the  dust.®  ‘ I 
am  black,  but  comely,*  says  Israel  with  Ca  1® — 
‘ black  because  of  my  own  actions,  comely  ^cause 
of  the  £^ts  of  the  fathers.*  * The  germ  of  the  idea 
is  BiblioiJ.  Moses,  interceding  for  his  people, 
appeals,  in  arrest  of  judgment,  to  the  righteous- 
ness of  the  patriarchs,  G^’s  ‘servants*  (Ex  32“ ; 
cf.  Lv  26®*),  though  the  chief  stress  is  laid  on 
God’s  covenant  with  them  rather  than  on  their 
virtues.  The  Rabbis,  however,  see  in  Moses’ 
intercession  an  appeal  to  ancestral  merit,  and 
e»ound  his  appeal  m the  following  parable : 

There  woe  once  a king,  with  whom  bta  friend  deposited  a string 
of  ten  pearls.  The  mend  died,  leaving  one  daughter,  whom 
the  king  then  married,  giving  her  os  a bridal  gift  a string  of  ten 
PMrta  of  hta  own.  In  coxurse  of  time  she  lost  the  gift,  and  the 
king  threatened  to  divorce  her.  Her  nearest  friend  interceded 
on  her  behalf.  ‘Why  divorce  hert*,  he  pleaded,  ‘host  thou 
forgotten  the  pearls  which  her  father  deposited  with  theef 
^ke  them  and  make  good  thy  loss.’  And  the  king  consented. 
So,  when  Israel  sinned  in  the  matter  of  the  Golden  Calf,  and 
Got  would  have  cost  them  off.  Moses  mokes  intercession  for 
^em.  ‘Why,’  he  asks,  ‘wouldst  thou  cost  off  thy  people?* 

Because,'  God  answers,  * they  have  broken  my  Ten  Oomtnand- 
inents.  'Remember,'  Moses  answers,  ‘the  ten  temptationa 
that  Father  Abraham  withstood,  and  let  them  atone  for  Israel’s 
ten  sins.' 

This  idea  of  ancestzal  merit,  M.  Lazarus  rightly 
saya,'^  is  specifically  Jewish.  The  merit  of  the 
fathers,  in  J ewiah  t^ching,  unlike  the  Atonement 

1 Hoboth  HcOebaboth^  ch.  Iv.,  ed.  M.  E.  Stem.  Vienna.  1866 

foMiad*  aeth  cent.),  ch.’vL  end.* 
Intr^uotion  to  the  Iloqeab  (12th  oent.),  another  work  of  the 
mystical  schooL  oontoins  ajmjVr  doctrine. 

Sue.  Teehubdh  appended  to  the  Introduction  to 
9 Ber&khbth.Ba;  Yemd,8ba. 

2 ® Midr.  TehUlim  to  Ps  16li. 

iJ  » /ft.  to  the  verse. 

u The  Bthice  o/Judaiem,  Philadelphia,  1901-02,  U.  289. 
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in  Christianitjr,  does  not  depend  for  its  efficacy 
upon  the  self-immolation  of  its  possessors.  The 
fathers  do  not  deliberately  sacrifice  themselves  for 
the  salvation  either  of  posterity  or  of  their  own 
generation.  They  may  be  quite  unconscious  of 
the  expiatory  value  of  their  goodness.  What  is 
supposed  to  happen  is  a transfer,  under  Grod’s 
grace,  of  that  gocmness  to  the  credit  side  of  other 
men’s  moral  account.  But,  just  as  probably  the 
belief  in  the  Atonement  has  seldom  weakened 
any  Christian’s  sense  of  personal  responsibility  for 
bis  sins,  so  the  thought  of  imputed  virtue  has 
seldom  lessened  a Jew’s  desire  for  personal  virtue, 
or  his  effort  to  attain  it.  The  Kabbis  make  it 
clear,  indeed,  that  the  merit  of  the  fathers  is  of 
no  avail  unless  part,  at  least,  of  the  virtues  of  the 
fathers  is  transmitted  with  it,  and  the  Jew  is 
expressly  warned  against  saying,  ‘ My  father  was 
righteous  ; 1 shall  be  saved  for  bis  sake  ’ ; Abraheun 
did  not  save  Ishmael.^  God,  moreover,  as  S.  Levy 
pomts  out,^  credits  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  to  the 
children  as  a token  of  His  love ; it  is  an  act  of 
divine  grace  which  no  man  can  claim  as  a right,  or 
count  upon  as  certain  to  be  exercised.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  divine  g^ace  is  operative  when 
ancestral  merit  is  not  available,*  and  yet,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  good  life,  equally  with  the  divine 
grace,  is  an  essential  condition  of  salvation.  It  is 
true,  then,  to  say  that,  neat  as  is  the  plaee  which 
the  theory  of  ancestral  merit  fills  in  Jewish 
teaching,  its  influence  upon  Jewish  conduct  has 
been  very  small.  The  Jew  has  prayed  fervently 
for  the  exercise  of  the  divine  forgiveness  on  the 
ground  of  the  virtues  of  the  fathers  ; but  all  the 
time  he  has  felt,  and  known,  that  his  moral 
salvation  was,  in  the  last  resort,  mainly,  if  not 
exclusively,  dependent  upon  himself.^ 

The  ‘ fathers^  whoso  merit  is  thus  imputed  are 
not  exclusively  those  who  lived  in  the  remote 
past ; they  may  have  lived  and  died  recently. 
The  son  of  a righteous  man  gets  the  benefit  of  his 
father’s  rectitude,  which  directly  transmits  to  him 
gUts  like  beauty,  wisdom,  and  longevity,  but  also 
aids  him  indirectly  by  increasing  his  worth  in  the 
sight  of  God.*  These  expiatory  offices  of  the 
righteous  may  be  exercised  even  during  their  life- 
time by  their  prayers  and  even  by  their  very 
existence.  Their  merit  avails  to  redeem  the 
whole  world ; their  lives  may  redeem  it,  and  so 
may  their  death.*  The  importance  attached  to 
this  imputed  merit  is  exemplified  by  the  choice  of 
the  sto^  of  the  sacrificial  *binaing*  of  Isaac 
(Gn  22'*^)  as  the  lesson  read  on  the  New  Year 
festival.  On  that  day  the  prayer  is  ofiered : 

* As  AbrahAm  overcame  his  oomp^ion  in  order  implicitly  to 
do  thy  wilL  so  may  thy  compassion  overcome  thine  anger 
against  us.'  7 

In  some  Jewish  liturgies,  indeed,  Gn  22  is  set 
down  for  recital  every  day  in  the  course  of  the 
morning  service.  But  the  f^rayer  Book  is  full  of 
the  general  idea.  In  the  *Amxdhahj  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  important  constituents  of  the 
liturgy,  God  is  described  as  remembering  the  pious 
deeds  of  the  patriarchs,  and  as  bringing  a redeemer 
to  their  children’s  children ; * and  the  passage  is 
typical  of  many  similar  utteremces.  The  seven 
circuits  of  the  synago^e,  made  by  the  palm- 
bearers  on  the  Great  Hosannft  (see  above),  are 
associated  with  the  three  patriarchs  together  with 
Moses,  Aaron,  Fbinehas,  and  David,  whose  virtues 
are  invoked  as  a plea  for  the  divine  salvation.* 

1 Midr.  to  Ps  46®.  ® Original  FirtiM,  p,  28. 

® Hidr.  R<ibMK  to  Lv  880. 

« Cf.  Schechter,  A$pecU,  p.  170. 

e Bduydth,  U.  0 ; 64a. 

0 Svkkdh^  46a  ; Moid  Qaton^  28a  ; Eleazar,  the  martyr  of  the 
HacoabMm  age,  pravs  when  d^ng  that  hie  eonl  may  be  accepted 
In  eubetitution  for  the  eoala  of  hu  people  ; of.  4 ICao  6®®. 

7 Cf.  Autlurrited  Prayt/r  Bodi^^  p.  260.  « Ih.  p.  44. 

® Of.  DtrtJsiK  Ere$  Zntd,  i.,  where  the  seven  are  specified  as 
VOL.  XI.— lO 


The  doctrine  of  imputed  virtue  has  still  wider 
implications.  The  good  deeds  not  only  of  the 
rigliteous  but  also  of  the  average  man  are  placed 
to  the  credit  of  the  general  account.  The  world, 
say  the  Kabbis,  is  made  up  of  righteous  men  and 
sinners ; it  is  the  divine  >^1  that  they  shall  live 
together  in  a united  society  so  that  the  righteous 
may  absolve  the  sinners.  When  this  happens, 
God  is  truly  exalted.^  In  like  manner  Maimonides 
says  that  it  behoves  a man  to  regard  himself  as 
pa^ly  innocent  and  partly  gmilty,  and  with  himself 
the  world  at  large.  If  he  does  one  good  deed,  he 
inclines  himself  and  the  whole  world  on  the  side 
of  merit,  and  obtains  * salvation  * and  deliverance 
for  himself  and  for  his  fellow-men.*  According  to 
a beautiful  Talmudic  idea,  if  there  are  no  righteous 
men  in  a generation,  it  is  saved  by  the  children  in 
the  school-house.*  This  vicarious  power  is  not, 
and  should  not  be,  merely  automatic.  The  Jewish 
moralists  exhort  their  readers  to  strive  after  the 
salvation  of  others,  to  seek,  by  precept  and 
example,  ‘ to  lead  the  sinner  gently  neaven wards.*  * 
As  to  salvation  hereafter,  that,  too,  may  be  aided 
by  the  action  of  the  living.  A godly  son,  by  his 
very  godliness,  may  win  eternal  rest  for  his  parent.* 
Hence  the  superstitious  idea  which  ascribes  the 
same  effect  to  the  recital  of  the  Qaddish^  by 
orphans ; for  the  fervent  ' Amens  * of  the  right- 
eous deliver  sinners  from  Gehenna.'^  Intercessory 
prayer  for  the  dead  is  not  unknown  to  the  Syna- 
gogue ; but  no  example  of  a * fixed’  prayer  of  this 
kind  is  to  be  found  during  the  first  ten  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.® 

(/)  Mediation.  — Here  the  question  of  the 
Jewish  attitude  to  mediation  as  an  aid  to  redemp- 
tion presents  itself.  Salvation  through  a mediator 
is  not  an  idea  alien  to  Judaism.  Intercessory 
p^yer  is  a familiar  feature  in  Jewish  history, 
Biblical  and  post-Biblical.  What  is  alien  to 
Judaism  is  the  idea  that  salvation  is  possible 
through  a mediator  alone,  that  it  may  be  auto- 
matic, that  faith  in  the  mediator  may  avail 
without  repentance  or  good  works.*  Kqually 
foreign  to  Judaism  is  the  idea  that  invocation 
may  properly  be  made  to  the  mediator.  So  to 
invoke  mm  is  to  associate  divine  or  semi-divine 
beings  with  God,  and  in  effect  to  limit  His  power, 
seeing  that  He  is  simpqsed  to  need  the  intercession 
of  others  to  move  BLis  justice  or  His  mercy.  It  is 
also  to  limit  the  sonship  of  man,  to  deprive  him  of 
his  right  of  going  straight  to  the  Father  with  his 
wants  and  his  prayers.  It  is  true  that  invocations 
of  angels  have  found  a place  here  and  there  in  the 
Jewi^  Prayer  Book,  though  not  in  the  statutory 
portions  of  it,  but  their  inclusion  has  been  due 
cHefly  to  the  influence  of  the  mystics,  and  repre- 
sentative authority  has  consistently  opposed  it.“ 
That  salvation  is  of  God  alone  is,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  a reiterated  Biblical  doctrine  (cf.  Hos  18^, 
Dt  32**,  Is  12*  43^,  Jon  2»,  Ps  3®  etc.).  Hence 
the  idea  of  the  merit  of  the  fathers,  as  a means  of 
salvation  for  their  descendants,  has  not  gone 
unchallenged  in  Judaism.  Even  some  of  the 

thoM  who  made  a 'oorenant*  with  Ood.  In  some  llturgries 
Joseph  is  sabetituted  for  Phinebae. 

1 Mldr.  Jtabbdh  to  hr  2840. 

a HOc.  TeshUbdh,  ill.  4. 

0 Shab.  83b.  Merit,  indeed,  may  be  fully  retro-aoUve ; the 
living:  may  be  saved  bv  those  yet  to  be  bom.  Thus  Noah  Is  said 
to  have  owed  his  deliveranoe  from  the  Flood  to  the  groodness 
of  his  descendants ; of.  Midr.  Rabbdh  to  On  6®. 

4 Introduction  to  the  Jtogeah. 

8 Sanh.  104a ; T.  de  b.  Elxyahu,  iL  12,  end ; Abraham  bar 
ffiyah  (o.  1100),  however,  strenuously  rejects  the  idea  ; see  his 
Sepher  Htgyon  Ha-hepheth.  Leipzig,  1860,  p.  82a. 

8 AtUhorteed  Prayer  p.  77. 

7 YaloiU  l^imSnx  to  Is  2<^. 

0 Of.  schechter,  Aspeets,  p.  198. 

a On  the  difference  between  Judaism  and  Ohiistianity  thus 
suggested  see  F.  Delitzsch's  remark  quoted  in  a footnote  in  JQ/f 
x^.  U004)  212. 

10  Cf.,  e.«7.,  Maimonidee*  Commentary  on  Sanh.  x.  1. 
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Talmndic  Rabbis  contested  it.^  According  to  one 
opinion,  God’s  grace  wae  extended  to  the  Israelites 
as  a reward  for  their  refusing  to  rely  upon  ances- 
tral merit  when  pleading  for  pardon.^  There  were 
Rabbis  also  who  neld  that  the  merit  of  the  fathers 
operative  once,  was  efficacious  no  longer,  and 
they  busied  themselves  about  the  precise  date  on 
which  it  lost  its  saving  force.*  But  all  teachers 
alike  mskintain  that  the  one  external  saving  power 
is  the  divine  grace.  In  the  'AmidJiah  the  Je'w 
pleads  not  only  the  merits  of  the  fathers,  but  also 
God’s  *Name,’^i.e.  His  reputation.  His  bond  with 
himself,  as  a ground  for  salvation.*  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  imputed  virtue  has,  for  its 
necessa^  correlative,  the  idea  of  imputed  sin. 
The  iniquity  of  the  fathers  is  visited  upon  the 
children,  esp^ially  if  the  children  perpetuate  that 
iniquity.*  But,  as  a rule,  the  transmission  of  the 
responsibility  for  ancestral  transgression  is  limited 
to  the  sin  of  Adam,  which  brought  death  into  the 
world  and  increased  liability  to  sufiferii^.  The 
poison  with  which  the  serpent  infected  Eve  was 
transmitted  to  her  descendants ; but  the  T6rdh  is 
its  antidote.*  Moreover,  the  transgression  of  the 
individual,  like  his  good  deeds,  may  affect  the 
moral  and,  with  it,  the  material  well- wing  of  his 
generation.'^  But  let  Israel  be  united,  let  them 
love  one  another,  and  their  salvation  is  assured.* 

(a)  Ghrace.  — Crowning  all  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  completing  their  effectiveness,  is  the  divine 
mercy,  wnich  compensates  for  human  deficiencies 
and  supplements  human  merits.  * Not  because  of 
our  righteous  acts,*  so  the  Jew  prays  daily,  *do 
we  lay  our  supplications  before  Tnee,  but  because 
of  Thme  abunaant  mercies.  What  are  we  7 T^at 
is  our  piety?  What  our  righteousness  7 * * In  like 
manner,  'He  who  would  purify  himself,’  say  the 
Rabbis,  'is  helped.*^*  'If,*  they  also  say,  ‘men 
have  no  merits  (».«.  no  sufficient  merits),  Grod  gives 
them  His  grace;  c^  there  be  greater  goodness 
than  this  7’^^^  The  idea  inspires  the  extemporary 
prayers  publicly  offered  by  various  sages  on  days 
of  lasting  and  humiliation.  Thus  one  cries,  ‘ O 
King  and  Father,  have  mercy  upon  ns  for  Thine 
own  sake  * ; “ and  another  prays,  * If  we  are  bare  of 
good  works,  deal  oharitamy  mth  us  for  the  sake 
of  the  sanctification  of  Thy  name.’  “ And  the  very 
words  of  these  prayers,  as  well  as  their  spirit,  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  liturgy.  This  divine 
grace  or  mercy  consists  in  the  acceptsmce  of  re- 
pentance as  the  sinner’s  expiation.^*  In  a striking 
parage  the  Rabbis  speak  of  repentance  as  ' a 
bribe,  which  God  accepts  for  the  salvation  of  the 
^ner.  But  He  does  so  only  in  this  life ; at  the 
judgment  hereafter  He  will  be  swayed  by  stem 
justice  only.“ 

m.  Salvation  ebrbaftsr,— T:\i\xs  the  com- 
plex question  arises  : What  does  salvation  hereafter 
mean  according  to  Judaism  7 What  is  the  future 
reward  of  the  just  7 As  to  the  Bible,  little  can  be 
^d  on  the  subject  with  certainty.  The  belief  in 
Sheol,  the  region  of  the  shades  or  ghosts,  prevailed 
at  an  early  period  (of.  Gn  37**),  but  Sheol  seems  to 
have  been  a colourless,  almost  a negative,  existence, 
which  was  regarded  with  dread.  The  Psalmists 
nray  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  apparently  to  be 
delivered  from  it,  not  for  extinction,  but  for  a 
\ ^ Sifri  to  Dt  82».  a shab.  806. 

•Ib,  bba;  Jer.  Sanh.  27d;  Mldr.  jRa66<IA  to  Lv  88«— ell  dted 
by  Schechter,  AspecU,  p.  177. 

« Prayer  Boolfi,  p.  44 : and  S.  Beer  In  hla 

rwroei,  Rodelhelm,  1M8,  on  the  pawaw.* 

® oanA.  276.  ® 

J to  Bo  7W;  ‘Abhbd&hZdrah,  226. 

^ Old.  406 ; Taribumd  to  Dt  2910. 

* Ib. ; Mldr.  Nabbdh  to  On  111 ; T.  de  6.  Eliydhu  xxvilL 
; Avdhorieed  Prayer  Sooifi,  p.  7.  xxvuu 

See  Midr.  Tebiltim  to  Pt  671.  Muixm  to  22a. 

1*  Mldr.  TthilUm  to  Pa  17». 


heavenly  life  of  conscious  spiritual  beatitude  more 
or  less  intense  (cf.  Ps  16*®'*  17^®  49**).  But  such 
utterances  are  probably  late,  suid  express  Jewish 
thought  as  it  was  momded  by  external,  notably 
by  Greek,  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
tne  storv  of  the  translation  of  Enoch  (Gn  5®*),  who 
‘ walked  with  God,  and  he  was  not ; for  Grod  took 
him.’  Does  this  necessarily  mean  extinction,  a 
preferable  alternative  to  Sheol,  as  the  reward  of 
the  patriarch’s  righteousness?  'God,’  says  the 
Psalmist  (Ps  49**),  * will  redeem  my  soul  from  the 
power  of  Sheol ; verily  he  will  receive  me,’  and 
the  Hebrew  word  for  ‘receive’  is  identical  wdth 
that  for  * took*  used  in  the  case  of  Enoch.  Does 
it  not  seem  as  though  the  hope  breathed  by  the 
poet  animated  the  historian  also  7 At  any  rate  we 
are  entitled  to  say  that,  at  some  period  in  the 
Biblical  age,  the  idea,  even  the  conviction,  of  a 
spiritual  reward  for  the  righteous  hereafter  was 
cherished  by  certain  minds  in  Israel.  Parallel 
with  this  conviction  was  the  belief  in  a Messianic 
era,  with  which  the  idea  of  a resurrection  of  the 
dead  and  a last  judgment  was  closely  associated 
(Is  26®'*  26*®,  Dn  12**^).  This  belief  is  elaborated 
in  the  Apocrypha,  and  is  stoutly  upheld  by  the 
Talmud  and  the  Midrashim.  The  hope  in  a 
physical  resurrection  was  reinforced  for  the  Rabbis 
oy  the  thought  of  the  miraculous  revivals  accom- 
plished by  Biblical  prophets,*  of  the  germination 
of  the  seM  sown  in  the  earth,®  and  of  the  divine 


came  to  be  regarded  as  universal  (certain  indi- 
vidual sinners  and  categories  of  sinners  being 
specifically  excepted,  as  above  stated),  and  the 
dogma  has  for  centuries  past  retained  this  charac- 
ter in  orthodox  Judaism.^  It  is  embodied  in 
the  Prayer  Book  in  raanv  places,  notably  in 
the  second  benediction  of  the  *Amldhah^  in 
the  burial  service  (where  the  resurrection  is  as- 
sociated with  the  judgment),  and  in  the  ancient 
prayer,  originally  intended  to  be  recited  privately 
by  the  Jew  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  which 
begins,  ‘ O my  God,  the  soul  which  Thou  gavest 
me  is  pure.*  • The  resurrection  and  the  judgment 
were  conceived  of  as  following  the  advent  of  the 
Messianic  era,  though  originally  they  were  sup- 
posed to  precede  it.  The  dead,  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  tne  trumpet,  would  rise  and  be  judged ; 
the  wicked  would  be  condemned  to  punishment, 
temporary  or  endless,  or  to  extinction  (opinion 
differed  on  these  points),  the  righteous  to  everlast- 
ing life  in  paradise.  The  generic  Talmudic  name  for 
the  future  life  was  *Olam  Mabd,  * the  world  to  come.* 
It  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  Messi- 
anic era,  the  resurrection,  and  the  life  in  paradise. 
But  at  an  early  date  (probably  in  the  1st  or  2nd 
cent,  of  the  Christian  era)  the  application  of  the 
term  was  limited  to  the  last  of  these  three  stages 
— pr^tice  possibly  due  to  the  increased  emphasis 
of  individual  as  distinguished  from  national  nopes 
of  salvation  which  was  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  downfall  of  the  Jewish  State.''  Thus  we 
find  a Talmudic  teacher  of  the  3rd  cent.  (Rabbi 
Joh^an)  declaring  that  the  Biblical  prophets  only 
predicted  the  events  of  the  Messianic  age,  but,  as 
to  the  Sfabd,  no  eye  but  God’s  ha^  seen  it ; 

^d  yet  another  (his  contemporary  Samuel)  affirm- 
ing that  the  only  difference  between  the  present 
world-order  and  the  Messianic  will  be  the  tUstruc- 

1 Midr.  Babbdh  to  Lv  27^.  a Sanh.  906 

• S^  to  Dt  10«  ; Sanh.  91a. 

p ^ayim,  Rodelheim,  1845, 

* Cf.  Authorised  Prayer  Boclfi,  p.  44  f. 

« Tb.  p.  819,  6. 

*^*  ; the  credit  for  having  discovered 

this  cbasDre  of  usage  belongs  to  Abraham  Geiger. 
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tion  of  despotism  which  is  to  mark  the  latter.^  At 
one  and  the  same  time,  then,  the  Messianic  age 
was  shorn  of  much  of  its  miraculous  character  and 
its  joys,  and  the  true,  the  ideal,  'Olam  Haha  re- 
legated to  a heavenly  realm  which  it  was  beyond 
human  power  to  picture.  This  sharp  differentia- 
tion of  the  two  states  of  existence  became  the 
rule.  The  modem  Jew  still  distinraishes  in  his 
prayers  between  ‘the  d^s  of  the  Messiah’  and 
‘the  life  of  the  ^Olam  asking  to  see  and 

taste  the  varying  blessedness  associated  with  each 
of  them.^  Concerning  the  nature  of  the  heavenly 
bliss  conflicting  ideas  prevailed.  According  to 
some  teachers,  paradise  (Qan  Eden)  was  an  exist- 
ence, even  a place,  of  fleshly  delights ; according  to 
others,  its  joys  were  purely  spirituaL 
* Better  a ainffle  boor  of  bliesfiiloeM  of  spirit  in  the  world  to 
come  than  all  the  life  of  this  world ' ; ana  a^^ain,  * The  future 
world  is  not  like  this  world ; there  is  no  eating  or  drinkiiiir 
there,  no  bodUy  pleasures,  no  strife  or  jealousy  or  rancour,  but 
the  righteous  sit  with  crowns  on  their  beads  nourished  by  the 
divine  ^lendour';*  and  Maimonides^  declares  that  even  the 
crowns  m the  latter  passage  are  but  a figure  of  spee<^ 

There  were  teachers,  as  we  have  seen,  who  depre- 
cated any  attempt  to  depict  the  happiness  of  the 
future  world,  q^uoting  in  their  support  Is  fl4*: 
Men  have  not  neard,  nor  perceivea  by  the  ear, 
neither  hath  the  eye  seen  w^t  God  hatn  prepared 
for  him  that  waiteth  for  him.  Maimonides  himself 
seems  to  have  had  two  minds  on  this  su bisect. 
While  in  his  Commentary  on  the  Mishn&h®  he 
accepted  the  dogma  of  a physical  resurrection,  and 
also  wrote  a special  tract  to  vindicate  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  it,  he  ignored  it  altogether  in  his 
Yddf  and  gave  an  exclusively  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion of  the  future  world.®  nut  materialistic  con- 
ceptions of  the  heavenly  life  were  frankly  avowed 
by  certain  Jewish  teachers  in  the  mediaeval  jperiod, 
and  it  was  the  task  of  writers  like  Maimonides  to 
make  war  upon  their  ideas.  A like  divergence  of 
view  prevailed  with  regard  to  future  punishment. 
According  to  some  writers — and  they  formed  the 
majority — there  is  a veritable  Gehenna ; * there  is 
no  hell,’  say  others.’  Some  teach  the  doctrine  of 
eternal  punishment ; ® others  deny  it,  regarding 
Gehenna  as  a place  of  purgatory  only.®  This 
purgatory  lasts  twelve  months,  and  its  redemptive 
action  is  quickened  by  the  intercession  of  the 
righteous.^®  Maimonides,  in  his  turn,  seems  to 
reject  the  idea  of  a hell ; the  punishment  of  the 
evil-doer  unworthy  of  heaven  is  eternal  death,  and 
this  death  is  what  is  meant  by  the  ‘excision* 
threatened  in  6n  17^®  and  elsewhere  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.^^ Paradise,  on  the  other  hand,  according  to 
the  Babbinic  teachers,  is  variously  a place  fragrant 
with  flowers  and  resplendent  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  througn  which  flow  streams  of 
milk,  wine,  and  honey, “ but  more  frequently  it  is 
simply  a beatiflc  state  of  b^g.  Maimonides 
expresses  the  general  view  when  he  says  that  the 
reward  of  the  just  hereafter  is  * bliss. Joseph 
Albo,  in  a flne  passage,^®  spiritualizes  the  punish- 
ment as  well  as  the  reward.  It  lies,  he  says,  in 
the  torment  of  the  soul  tom  by  conflicting  desires 
— by  its  old  sinful  longings  which  it  can  no  longer 
gratify,  and  by  its  yearnings  after  the  higher  joys 
which  it  is  not  yet  pure  enough  to  attain.  Agony 
such  as  this,  he  adds,  far  surpasses  all  earthly  pain. 


1 BerdkMth,  Sib. 

3 Of.  Authorwd  Prayer  Boolfi,  pp.  74  f.,  28fi. 

* Abhdth,  iv.  21 : BtrdkhMh,  17a. 

♦ Hiie.  TeehUbdh,  viU.  2.  » To  Sank,  x.  1. 

e On  the  other  hand,  in  hlj  leei  lofty-minded  More  (lU.  27,  li.  2) 
he  denies  eternal  bliss  to  all  but  the  most  gifted  souls,  vrhose 
spiritual  endowments  antomatically  Guarantee  that  Ixnxnortality. 
This  limited  outlook  was  contested  oy  Hiadai  Kreskas  (Or  Ad- 
onai,  2.  6.  Iff.). 

7 Neddrim^  86.  8 R.  MaehdndA,  16b. 

8 Bduydth,  ii.  10 : TaZgiU  Shimdni  to  Mai  48. 

1®  Ib.  n Bile.  Teshiibdh,  viiL  L 

18  YalgtU  ShimBni  to  On  2*.  « SUe.  Tethub&h^  vllL  1. 

14  Ikkarim,  It.  88. 


With  the  process  of  time  Jewish  conceptions  of  the 
hereafter  have  become  definitely  spiritual.  The 
tendency  is  to  look,  when  picturmg  the  future  life, 
not  to  a resurrection  of  the  body,  hut  to  the  bliss 
of  the  soul.  The  idea  of  resurrection  is  sharing 
the  fate  of  the  Messianic  hope.  J ust  as  the  modem 
Jew  pins  his  faith  to  a Messianic  age  rather  than 
to  a Messianic  person,  so  he  interprets  the  resur- 
rection wholly  in  terms  of  the  spirit.  For  him 
salvation,  both  here  and  hereafter,  means  life  with 
God — here  in  the  quest  of  the  higher  good,  here- 
after in  its  full  and  certain  attainment. 

IV.  SALVATIOIf  OP  TBS  Finally, 

there  is  the  question  of  the  Gentiles’  chances  of 
salvation.  From  an  early  date  the  belief  in  the 
universality  of  the  divine  grace  existed  among  the 
Jews.  The  book  of  Jonah  was  written  to  uj^old 
it,  and  it  found  support  among  the  Kabbis.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Miarash,^  Adam  was  warned  that 
on  the  day  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit  he  should 
die ; but  God,  in  fiis  ^ace,  interpreted  the  word 
' day  * to  mean  one  of  His  own  days,  which  lasts 
a thousand  years  ( Ps  90),  and,  so  prolonging  Adam’s 
life,  saved  him  from  the  punisnment  entailed  by 
his  sin.  Adam,  in  this  passage,  stands  for  all 
humanity,  and  the  idea  or  universal  salvation  is 
thus  implicit  in  the  legend.  The  greatest  utter- 
ance of  the  Law,  say  the  Talmudic  sages,  is  * This 
is  the  book  of  the  generations  of  man  ; in  the  day 
that  God  created  man,  in  the  likeness  of  God  made 
he  him  ’ (Gn  6'),  which  proclaims  the  high  lineage 
of  men,  all  of  whom  are  sons  of  God.  ‘ Say  not, 
then,  0 man,’  the  sages  continue,  ‘ “ I am  vile, 
and  my  neighbour  shall  be  vile  with  me.”  If 
then  sayest  so,  know  that  thou  despisest  the 
Divine  image  in  thee  and  thy  neighbour.  ^ ® ^ual, 
or  only  inferior,  in  rank  to  this  verse,  according  to 
the  Rabbis,®  is  the  command  (Lv  19^®),  ‘ Thou  shalt 
love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself,’  which  declares  that 
all  men  sure  equal  in  the  sight  of  God.  Consistently, 
then,  the  Rahbis  see  in  an  early  Tdrdh  (the  seven 
Noachian  precepts  [g^.v.],  which  prohibit  idolatry, 
incest,  homicide,  blasphemy,  roboery,  lawlessness, 
and  the  eating  of  living  flesh)  the  means  of  salva- 
tion ordained  for  the  world  before  the  birth  of 
Israel  and  the  revelation  at  Sinai.®  In  like  manner 
the  Talmud  points  out  that  the  refrain,  * His  mercy 
endureth  for  ever,’  which  occurs  26  times  in  Ps  136, 
corresponds  with  the  same  number  of  generations 
that  existed  before  the  T&rdh  was  ^ven,  but  for 
whom  the  divine  grace  atoned.®  Even  for  such 
deep-dyed  sinners  as  the  generation  of  the  Flood 
Goa  waited  in  the  hope  of  their  repentance.®  Nor 
were  the  Gentiles  cut  off  from  salvation  after  the 
T6r&h  was  given ; ‘ deeds  of  mercy,’  declares  the 
Talmud,  ‘ are  their  sin-offering,*  reconcilinfl:  them 
with  God.’  The  70  sacrifices  offered  in  the  Temple 
on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  atoned  for  the  70 
nationa®  A striking  utterance  ou  this  sulnect  is 
that  of  the  Babh&thi,^  in  which  (^d  is 

described  as  judging  the  Gentiles  mercifully  by 
their  own  mom  standards  and  equipment,  and  in 
the  night,  when,  for  the  time,  they  have  ceased 
from  evil-doing.  For  ‘ God  d^gbteth  not  in  the 
destruction  of  the  wicked ; ^1  men  are  Efis 
creatures,  and  what  potter  desireth  that  his  vessels 
shall  be  oroken  ? * Eoually  impressive  is  the  say- 
hag,  * ‘‘Peace,  peace,”  God  cries  to  him  that  is 
faa:  off  as  well  as  to  him  that  is  near  : “ to  every 
human  being  that  draws  nigh  unto  me  in  repent- 
ance 1 will  come  and  heal  him.”  * ^ 

1 Midr.  RaM>dh  to  On  88  ; Pesigtd  Rob.,  ed.  Friedmaiux,  167a. 

8 Jer.  Ntddrtm,  iz.  4 ; Midr.  JMbbdh  to  On  6^. 

* Jb.  4 Sank.  660. 

8 P 118a ; P^eiqtd  R.,  cd.  Friednoann,  166. 

8 Sank.  108a.  ^ Ptedbim^  llSo. 

18  SukkAkf  666.  0 Ed.  ^iedmann,  p.  1676. 

80  Midr.  TakilUm  to  Pi  1208  ; cf.  Sepker  Hegyon  Ua-kephetJK 
p.  8a. 
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ThnB  much  es  to  this  lifo.  \^^lEt  of  the  future 
life!  Here  a diversity  of  opinion  confronts  us. 
It  is  exemplified  in  the  controversy  ^ between  two 
Rabbis,  one  of  whom  denies,  wnile  the  other 
affirms,  the  possibility  of  eternal  salvation  for  the 
Gentile.  A passage  in  the  Tosefta*  declares 


the  Mishnfth  in  Sank,  x.  1,  repeatedly  quoted  in 
this  article,  implies  the  possibili^  of  i^lvation  for 
others  besides  the  Jew.  Since  it  specifically  ex- 
cludes Balaam  from  the  future  life,  it  would  seem 
to  foUow  that,  as  a rule,  Gentiles  are  included. 
This,  indeed,  is  the  inference  diuwn  by  the  Gemara 
in  its  comment  on  the  Mishnaic  text.^  Nine,  say 
the  Rabbis  elsewhere,*  entered  paradise  living, 
among  them  Enoch,  Eliezer,  the  servant  of  Abra- 
ham, Hiram,  Ebed-melech,  the  Ethiopian  (of.  Jer 
38’'- )»  a^d  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  none  of  whom  was 
an  Israelite.  In  a notable  passage  in  the  Yal^Ut 
Shvmoni  (to  Is  26®)  God  is  described  as  having 
compassion,  at  the  Last  Judgment,  upon  the 
sinners  in  Israel  and  the  righteous  among  the 
GentUes,  who  are  left  in  Gehenna,  but  who,  with 
the  cry  of  ' Amen,’  acknowledge  the  justice  of  their 
sentence.  ’ It  is  the  evil  impulse,’  He  says,  ' that 
has  caused  them  to  sin.*  Thereupon  He  gives  the 
keys  of  Gehenna  to  Michael  and  Gabriel,  who 
bathe  and  anoint  the  sinners,  heal  them  of  *the 
woxmds  of  purgatory,’  clothe  them  in  fair  raiment, 
and  finally  lift  them  to  God.*  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  eternal  sidvation  for  the  Gentile  is  preached 
even  in  times  of  persecution,  smd  by  those  who 
had  experienced  that  persecution  in  their  own 
person.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the  names 
of  deceased  Gentiles  of  eminence — monarchs,  philo- 
sophers, and  others — followed  by  pious  ejaculations, 
such  as  ‘ Peace  be  to  him  I’  or  ‘ May  paradise  be 
his  rest  1 ’,  which  sire  commonly  associated  with  the 
mention  of  departed  Jews.’  In  later  times  Jewish 
doctrine  on  this  suyect  became  more  liberal  stilL 
Zunz®  tells  how  a Kabbi  of  the  17th  cent.,  being 
asked  whether  Christians  could  be  saved  hereafter, 
answered  that  ‘God  must  indeed  be  cruel  if  He 
consigns  them  to  perdition,  seeing  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  obey  the  J ewish  Law.  * This  common- 
sense  view  was  virtually  anticipated  by  the  author 
of  the  Tana  de  b.  JSiiyaAtl,  who  exclaims,  ‘ I call 
Heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that,  whether  he  be 
Jew  or  Gentile,  the  Divine  Spirit  rests  upon  every 
man  if  his  life  be  worthy,’  * and  by  Risdai  Kreskas, 
who  declares  that  salvation  is  attained  not  by 
subscription  to  metaphysical  dogmas,  but  solely 
by  love  to  God  fulfilling  itself  in  action.  ‘ That,’ 
he  adds,  * is  the  cardinal  truth  of  Judaism.’  This 
is  the  view  embodied  in  the  latest  teaching.  Men 
like  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  H.  Wessely,  conserva- 
tive in  temper  though  they  were,  could  say  : 

' Aooordinff  to  the  Tauitidio  doctrine  ooncerninr  the  future 
heppinete  of  the  righteous,  the  greater  part  of  existing  nian- 
kin<k  acknowledging  as  it  does  the  principles  of  Rerelatuin  and 
the  Divine  Unity,  is  finally  destined  to  everlasting  hlira.*  n 

This  view  is  expressed  with  especial  emphasis 
and  frequency  with  regard  to  Christians.  They 
are  not  idolaters,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
respect  the  laws  of  morality;  therefore  the  de- 

I In  Sanh.  lOSa ; cf.  MIdr.  TMUim  to  Ps  »17. 

9 Sanh,  xiii.  2. 

» CL,  s.p.,  Hils.  Teshiibdh,  iiL  6 ; cL  also  T.  ds  &.  SUyahiL  11. 
12,  where  the  righteotis  Centlle  Is  described  as  enjoving  the 
light  which  will  shine  forth  for  the  Just  both  in  the  Mesrianio 
time  and  in  the  future  world ; and  by  the  righteous  Oenttle  is 
meant  he  who  obeys  the  seven  Noaohlan  precepts  ; see  also  oh. 
XX.,  end. 

* Of.  Sanh.  106a.  # Dtrel^  Bret  Zutd,  1. 

« Of.  The  Alphabet  of  R.  .dfciba,  letter 

7 Cf.  Zuzm,  Zur  GetehiOae  and  hiZerabwr.  Berlin,  1846.  p.  388. 

II  * Oh.  beginning-  ib  Or  Adonai,  1 8.  1. 

Zunz,  P.  385 ; cf . the  floe  passage  in  8.  B.  Hirech's  Nineteen 

LetUrt  of  Ben  (Jtiel,  tr.  B.  Drachmann,  New  York,  1899  p 


nunciations  of  the  Talmud  do  not  apply  to  them. 
They  are  ensured  the  divine  love  here  and  here- 
after. They  are  in  every  respect  on  the  same  level 
as  Jews;  ‘they  are  our  brothers.*^  The  famous 
Paris  Sanhedrin,  convoked  by  Napoleon  i.  in  1807, 
formally  reiterated  these  teachings,  and  to-day 
they  are  fast  embedded  in  the  Jewish  consciousness. 
All  men,  every  Jew  will  now  unhesitatingly  affirm, 
are  judged  by  their  lives,  not  by  their  creed,  and 
all  nave  an  equal  chance  of  salvation.  Jewish 
particularism  no  longer  extends  to  the  eschato- 
logical domain.  On  the  contraiy,  since  each  man’s 
fitness  for  eternal  happiness  depends  upon  his  con- 
formity to  the  standards  of  conduct  imposed  upon 
him  by  his  ethical  or  spiritual  knowledge,  it  is 
especially  hard  for  the  Jew  to  enter  into  the 
Kmgdom  of  Heaven.  * You  only  have  I known  of 
all  the  families  of  the  earth  : therefore  I will  visit 
upon  you  all  your  iniquities* — the  warning  of 
Amos  (3®)  still  holds  good.  The  election  of  the 
Jew  does  not  give  him  a larger  share,  or  a greater 
assurance,  of  the  divine  grace  than  it  ^ves  to 
others ; it  simply  increases,  in  his  case,  the  diffi- 
culty of  wixming  it.  And,  as  to  the  Gentile,  let 
himTO  true  to  his  own  conception  of  goodness,  and 
he  has  in  that  very  faithfulness  the  full  guarantee 
of  salvation  hereafter.®  Far  from  saying  ‘Only 
believe  and  you  shall  be  saved,’  modem  Judaism 
says,  ‘In  spite  of  notlbelieving  you  shall  be  saved.’ 
The  Jew  holds  that  his  theism  will  one  day  be  the 
universal  religion ; but  he  holds,  too,  that  until 
that  day  comes  the  just  God  will  not  reject  any  of 
His  human  children,  whatever  their  theology  may 
be.  He  could  not  consistently  hold  anv  other 
view.  His  religion  preaches  the  fatherhood  of 
God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  ; and,  if  the  son- 
ship  binds  man  to  service  of  the  Highest,  the 
fatherhood  binds  God  to  forbearance  and  com- 
passion when  the  service  has  been  feeble  and  im- 
perfect. ‘ I am  thine,  save  me,’  cries  the  Psalmist ; 
the  plea  is  not  Jewish  merely,  but  human,  and  the 
conviction  of  its  validity  comes  from  the  inmost 
soul  of  Judaism. 

LirsaATcas. — I.  Abrahams,  Studiet  in  Pharieaiem  and  the 
Gospelt,  Oambridg^  1917:  w.  Bonsset,  Die  Religion  det 
Juaenthumt  im  NT  Zeitalter^,  Berlin,  1906;  R.  H.  (Charles, 
The  Apociyvha  and  PseudMigrapha  qf  the  OT,  2 vols.,  Oxford, 
1918;  I.  Elbogen,  Der  jiiaveehe  Octteadienstf  I/eipzig,  1918; 
Hamburger,  various  artt. ; J.  Holzer.  Zur  Geeeh.  der  Doornen- 
lehre  in  der  jtiditehen  Relig.-PhUoeophxe  dee  MiUelaltert^  Berlin, 
1901 ; M.  Joseph,  Jadaitm  at  Creed  and  Life\  London,  1909; 
JB,  various  artt^ ; D.  Castelli,  ' Future  Life  in  Babbinio 
Literature,*  in  JQR  L [1889]  814  ff. ; C.  G.  Montefiore,  *Bab- 
binic  Conceptions  of  Bepentance,'  ib.  xvi.  [1904]  209  ff. ; J. 
Abelson.  'Maimouides  on  the  Jewish  Creed,*  ib.  xix.  [19C^ 
24  ff. ; E.  Kantrsch,  Apokryphen  und  Ptendepigraphen  dee 
ATt  2 Tola,  Tubingen,  1900;  K.  Kohler,  Grundriee  einer 
eyttenuUieehen  Theologxe  det  JtuJenthums,  Leipzig,  1910 ; S. 
Levy.  Original  Virtue  and  other  Short  Studiet^  London,  1907 ; 
S.  Schechter,  Stxtdiet  in  Judaiem,  1st  ser.,  London  and  Phila- 
delphia, 1890,  2nd  ser.,  do.  1906,  Atpeets  of  Rabbinic  Theology^ 
London,  1909 ; E.  Schlirer,  EJP.  Edinbxirgh,  1890-91,  U. ; F. 
Weber,  Juditche  Theologie,  Leipzig,  1897. 

Morris  Joseph. 

SALVATION  (Muslim).  — Immediately  after 
Adam  and  Eve  fell  and  were  banished  from  ‘ the 
place  in  which  they  were,’  God  promised  them 
^idance — a promise  which  also  applies  to  their 
descendants : 

* Quidanoe  shall  oome  to  you  from  me ; whoso  shall  follow 
mv  guidanoe  on  them  shall  oome  no  fear,  neither  shall  they  be 
raeved-'S 

Thus  early  did  God  declare  that  some  persons 
would  saved.  Man  must  be  willing  to  receive 
this  guidance  ; the  wicked  cannot  receive  it. 

* Many  will  He  mislead  and  many  guide ; but  none  will  He 
mislead  thereby  except  the  wicked.*  < * God  guideth  whom  He 
will;  and  He  best  knoweth  who  will  yield  to  guidance.' ^ 
* When  they  went  astray,  God  led  their  hearts  astray,  for  God 
guideth  not  a perverse  people.'  ® 

1 For  the  authorities  see  Hamburger,  s.o.  'Ohristian.* 

■Joseph,  Judaiem  a$  Creed  and  lAfe9,  pp.  164,  272,  610; 
O.  G.  Montefiore,  Liberal  Judaiem  and  HeUenitm.  London, 
1918.  p.  122. 

» Ottr'dn,  U,  88.  « li.  24.  8 xxvUi.  68.  « Ixi.  6 
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This  offer  of  gnidance,  which  leads  to  salvation,  is 
made  to  all. 

* The  truth  is  from  your  Lord ; let  him  then  who  will  believe.*  X 
'Thie  U no  other  thjm  a warning  to  all  creatures,  to  him 
among  you  who  willeth  to  walk  in  a straight  path : but  you 
shall  not  will  unless  as  Ood  willeth.'  S 

GkHl  then  purposes  to  forgive  some  men,  i.e.  to 
give  them  salvation. 

*Thus  make  we  our  signs  clear  to  those  who  consider,  and 
Ood  oalleth  to  the  abode  of  peace  (paradise),  and  He  gcddeth 
whom  He  will  into  the  right  way.’* 

This  is  God’s  gift  to  those  who  believe  and  obey. 
They  enter  into  heaven  because  they  have  fulfilled 
certain  conditiona  It  is  independent  of  any  moral 
change  in  the  believer.  In  emphasizing  tne  idea 
of  forgiveness  the  Qur’an  seems  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  man  Lb  in  a position  from  which  he  needs 
to  be  redeemed.  Thus  we  read  much  of  guidance 
and  instruction,  but  little  or  nothing  of  redemp- 
tion. The  Qur’an  nowhere  teaches  that  the  sinner 
must  be  regenerated.  According  to  it,  man  is  not 
dead  in  sin;  so  no  new  birth  of  the  Spirit  is 
needed ; but  he  must  repent. 

We  shall  now  see  how  these  ideas  are  practically 
worked  out  in  IslAm.  Though  words  such  as 
‘mercy*  and  ‘forgiveness*  are  common,  the  word 
for  salvation  {najdh)  is  only  once  used  in  the 
Qur’a.n : 

* o my  people,  how  it  it  that  I bid  you  to  aalvation,  but  that 
^ bid  me  to  the  Are?’* 

The  idea  which  the  term  naj&h  conveys  to  the 
Muslim  mind  is  that  of  escane  from  future  punish- 
ment in  hell.  KJioUd^,  whicn  means  ‘deliverance,’ 
is  also  used  in  the  same  sense.  Thus  it  is  not  so 
much  escane  from  the  power  of  sin  in  this  life 
as  escape  from  its  punishment  hereafter  that  is 
implied  in  the  term  * salvation.’  A mystic  might 
looK  upon  it  8is  release  now  from  ignorance  of 
God’s  nature — ignorance  which  prevents  the  union 
of  the  human  soul  with  Him — but  even  then  it  is 
intellectual  deliverance,  not  moral.  Muslim  theo- 
logians explain  what  may  be  termed  * the  wav  of 
salvation  ’ as  consisting  in  submission  to  the  oraers 
concerning  the  due  performance  of  the  five  duties 
of  Islam— the  recital  of  the  creed,  the  saying  of 
the  five  stated  daily  prayers,  fasting  (especially  in 
the  month  of  Itama<M^)f  the  payment  of  the  legal 
alms,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca.  He  who  does 
these  things  is  in  a state  of  salvation,  though 
whether  he  will  really  attain  to  salvation  he  can- 
not say,  as  it  depends  ultimately  on  the  arbitrary* 
decree  of  God  concerning  him.  To  ensure  merit 
all  these  actions  must  be  done  with  the  closest 
attention  to  the  prescribed  ritual.  Muhammad  is 
reported  to  have  sfud  regarding  the  ablutions 
before  prayer : 

* My  people  will  be  runinoned  at  the  day  of  judgment  with 
foreheads,  arms  and  feet  resplendent  with  the  effeota  of 
[lenl  ablutions].* 

The  pUgiumage  to  Mecca  is  a sure  means  of 
salvation.  Man  is  to  be  saved  by  his  own  works. 
A believer  must  accept  without  reserve  the  dogmas 
of  Islam,  especially  those  concerning  the  unity  of 
God  and  the  apostleship  of  Muhammad ; ana  he 
perfects  that  ffiuth  by  good  works.  A man  who 
neglects  good  works  would  not  be  a perfect 
b^ever,  but  he  will  find  salvation  ; for  no  Muslim, 
however  wicked  he  mav  be,  can  be  finally  lost.  If 
his  intellectual  belief  ^om  the  Muslim  standpoint 
is  sound,  his  moral  character  is  quite  a secondary 
matter.  No  matter  what  his  crimes  may  have  been, 
after  a period  of  punishment  he  will  attain  salva- 
tion, i.e.  release  &om  the  punishment  of  his  sin.* 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  salvation  does  not  neoes- 
sauily  imply  a change  in  the  moral  nature.  All 
the  minute  details  about  ceremonial  purifica- 
tion* and  the  tedious  ritual  connected  with  the 
ceremonies  for  the  removal  of  bodily  defilement 
XxviiLZS.  sixxxL  27-29.  »x.6.  * xL  44. 

B See  ortt.  Farrs  (Muslim)  and  Sis  (Muslim). 

* Of.  art.  PtTBJnoATioH  (Muslim). 


show  that  stress  is  laid  on  outward  purification  of 
the  body  rather  than  on  moral  or  spuritual  purity. 
It  is  true  that  pious  men  here  and  there  speak  of 
outward  purity  as  being  the  shell  of  inward  purity, 
which  is  the  kernel ; but  neither  the  Qur’an  nor 
the  traditions  nor  the  books  on  law  put  forward 
moral  purity  ats  the  essential  thing.  The  notion 
rather  is  fostered  that  salvation  depends  on  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  the  ritual  of  outward  purification. 
Again,  as  the  joys  held  out  to  the  Muslim  in 
another  life  are  carnal,  they  do  not  tend  to  elevate 
the  moral  nature  in  this  life.  Many  good  Muslims 
escape  this  danger  by  looking  upon  these  state- 
ments as  figurative  expressions  denoting  spiritual 
joys.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  Muluimmad  so 
intended  them,  and  certainly  his  followers,  except 
a very  few,  do  not  so  understand  them. 

The  Isl&mic  conception  of  salvation,  then,  is 
entirely  legalistic ; it  is  not  a moral  change  in  the 
heart  now,  leading  a man  to  have  power  over  sin 
to  repress  it,  but  a release  in  the  next  world  from 
the  punishment  of  heU,  in  virtue  of  certain  good 
acts  done  in  this  life.  It  is  not  a becoming,  but  a 
receiving.  If,  however,  the  good  deeds  fall  short, 
then,  provided  the  intellectual  assent  to  certain 
dogmas  is  correct,  the  release  may  be  postponed, 
but  it  will  come  at  last,  and  so  aU  Muslims  will  be 
saved. 

Litbratckx. — W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  TAe  Qvr’&nie  Doetrins  qj 
SalrxUion,  London,  Modzoa,  and  Colombo,  1914  ; H.  Sell,  Tht 
Faith  qf  leldmt,  London.  1907 ; W.  St.  Clan-  TUda^  TJU 
Path  qf  Lifi^  London,  Madras,  and  Colombo,  1912 ; D.  B. 
Macdonald,  Dwetopment  qf  Muslim  Th$ology^  Jttrisprudeneet 
and  Constitutional  Theory,  London,  1908,  App.  1.,  The  Religious 
Attitude  and  Life  in  Islam,  Chicago,  1909,  lect.  vi. ; DI. 

Edward  Sell. 

SALVATION  (Teutonic). — To  the  ancient 
Teuton  the  idea  of  salvation  applied  in  the  first 
place  to  the  getting  rid  of  those  things  which  to 
him  were  absolutely  evil.  It  also  meant  preserva- 
tion from  such  destruction,  danger,  and  calamity 
as  he  expected  to  meet.  Salvation  thus  meant 
delivery  from  evil  spirito  and  from  anything  which 
they  might  bring  about.  Of  evil  spirits  there  were 
a great  number  and  many  kinds,  such  m dwarfs, 
giants,  dragons,  and  kolJolds.  Then  there  were 
the  'witches  and  wizards,  the  sorcerers  and  the 
enchanters,  with  all  their  arts  and  incantations 
used  for  the  destruction  of  man.  These  powers 
the  old  Teuton  wished  to  be  free  from,  or,  still 
better,  to  know  how  to  become  independent  of. 
Salvation  as  a state  of  happiness  was  to  oe  achieved 
only  by  fight  and  honest  victory,  as  is  abundantly* 
’witnessed  in  the  Nihelungenliea  and  in  the  heroic 
lays  of  the  Older  Edda.  How  closely  the  same 
ideal  obtains  in  regard  to  salvation  m a future 
existence  is  seen  in  such  sonn  as  the  Vbluspa  and 
the  Lay  of  Vafthrudnir,  while  in  Hdvamm  and  in 
the  Song  of  iho  Sun  we  observe  that  no  rest  or 
victory  of  morsd  order  can  be  had  except  on  the 
same  ground. 

The  dread  of  evil,  as  noticed  in  all  the  ancient 
Teutonic  literary  remains,  was  ever  at  hand,  and 
thus  those  persona  were  considered  ^eat  and  real 
heroes  of  the  people  who  understood  now  to  combat 
this  evil,  whether  it  was  done  by  craftiness  and 
secret  arts,  as  often  in  the  heroic  lays  of  the  Edda, 
or  by  valour  and  strength,  as  in  the  Siegfried 
legends  and  in  the  BeounUf.  The  lesson  is  the 
same:  man  had  to  learn  and  to  dare  in  order  to 
overcome  so  as  to  save  or  to  be  saved.  Many  are 
the  tales  of  heroes  and  great  men  who  were  either 
preserved  or  destroyed  in  such  contest. 

Through  secret  a rts  man  could  obtain  influence 
and  power  even  vver  nature  itself,  so  that  he 
couldT  start  stormr  or  still  the  waves  according  to 
his  own  pleasure.  The  witches,  at  least,  were 
expected  to  be  able  to  do  so.  Thus  all  through 
life  men  had  to  be  engaged  in  a constant  warfare 
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with  opposing  powers,  some  of  which  were  almost 
fathomless  in  strength  and  cunning.  To  those 
who  would  not  fight,  and  did  not  dare  to  conquer, 
there  was  no  future.  They  were  stranded  some- 
where and  lost.  Thus  there  are  hosts  of  departed 
spirits  who  continue  as  shadows  only ; they  have 
no  individuality.  Before  such  souls  will  find  rest, 
they  will  have  to  be  driven  about  for  ages  in  winds 
and  storms  and  among  the  most  forsaJcen  places 
and  awful  situations ; and,  if  they  are  saved  at 
all,  it  must  be  through  some  kind  of  redemption, 
as  they  are  unable  to  extricate  themselves  from 
their  unhappy  state. 

These  and  similar  ideas  are  constantly  brought 
to  the  front  in  the  Teutonic  epics,  folklore,  and 
sagas,  of  which  even  the  Nibelungenlied  and  the 
Gudrunlied  are  eloquent  witnesses. 

Now,  while  salvation  or  deliverance  thus  far 
spoken  about  refers,  in  the  main,  to  this  life,  we 
also  meet  with  ideas  of  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come,  when  ^at  which  will  never  die,  ‘ judgment 
upon  each  one  dead,’  shall  be  pronounced,^  for  that 
world  is  reached  only  through  the  Hel-way  which 
all  men  have  to  go. 

Various  are  the  ways  to  the  kingdom  of  Death, 
the  abode  of  Hel,  whose  habitation  is  Helheim 
under  one  of  the  roots  of  YggdrasiL  Her  realms 
all  must  enter,  but  all  will  not  have  the  same 
future.  There  are  those  who  can  proceed  to  the 
regions  of  the  blessed  iEsir,  and  those  who  must 
go  to  Nifiheim,  the  place  of  punishment  for  the 
moked.  All  must  go  as  they  came.  The  way  of 
all  who  fell  by  the  sword  is  sure  to  lead  to  Valhall, 
to  which  Odin  invites  those  who  are  slain  in  battle. 
Half  of  that  number,  however,  belong  to  Freyja, 
and  those  she  receives  in  Folkvang,  where  her 
beautiful  mansion,  Sesmmner,  stsmda  Those  re- 
ceived by  Odin  himself  are  the  great  champions, 
or  Einherjars — Odin’s  elect,  who  now  will  enjoy 
themselves  more  than  ever  with  battles  during  the 
day  and  during  the  night  with  feasts  which  are 
held  in  the  ^eat  refectory  of  Gladsheim,  the 
palace  of  the  .^sir.  Those  who  had  no  opportunity 
to  fall  in  the  fight,  but  who  by  listing  themselves 
with  the  spear-point  as  a demcation  to  Odin  re- 
turned their  souls  to  him,  are  also  received  by  him 
as  his  friends  and  guests. 

And  there  are  other  ways  to  the  happy  regions 
of  the  blessed — ways  of  peaceable  virtues,  ^w^ch 
lead  to  salvation,  though  in  other  parts  of  the 
.^Esir  heaven,  as  in  Vingolf,  the  mansion  of  bliss 
for  noble  women  with  the  Asynjes  themselves, 
and  in  Thrudvang,  or  Thrudheim,  which  is  Thor’s 
abode.  Here  he  receives  his  own  in  his  magnificent 
castle,  Bilskimer. 

Most  people  who  were  drowned  are  received  by 
iEgir’s  'rae.  Ran,  in  her  palace,  which  she  holcts 
open  for  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  where 
they  are  welcomed  and  offered  ‘seat  and  bed.’^ 
Hoenir  cares  for  those  who  die  in  tender  yeara 
Indeed,  in  Egil  Skallagrimson’s  SoncUorrtk^  &,  we 
read  of  still  another  being  called  Gauta  Spjaili,  who 
in  the  most  tender  manner  is  similarly  engag^. 

The  rest  of  mankind — workers  of  the  peaceful 
arts,  in  the  field  and  at  home,  men  and  women  who 
have  died  during  the  countless  ages  of  human 
history,  but  who  did  not  use  the  sword — have,  it  is 
true,  no  place  assigned  to  them  in  the  Teutonio 
heaven,  yet  are  understood  to  pass  on  and  to  be 
somewhere,  anxiously  awaiting  the  final  outcome 
of  the  great  strife  which  they  uiow  is  going  on. 

Warriors  by  profession  axe  not  secured  a place 
with  Odin  or  Freyja,  but  onJ  those  who  in  the 
great  trial  have  fought  the  rood  fight.  This 
brings  out  the  importance,  acc  »xiing  to  Teutonio 
•evaluation,  of  having  preserveo  a good  name  and 

1 Hdvamdlt  77. 

s V.  Rydb^rr,  TetUonie  MythologVt  Eny.  tar.,  it  422. 


established  a good  report  while  in  this  life.  On 
this  we  have  the  famous  76th  and  77th  strophes  in 
Bdvamdl,  where  it  says  : 

* Your  cattle  shall  die  ; your  kindred  shaU  die  ; you  yourself 
shall  die ; one  thing  I know  which  never  dies  : the  fair  name  of 
him  who  has  earned  it,  and  the  Judgment  upon  each  one  dead.* * 
The  more  complete  interpretation  of  this  passage 
we  must  leave  out  here,  but  no  one  will  venture  to 
dispute  that  the  madn  idea  conveyed  is  that  man 
can  have  no  greater  possession,  wnen  going  from 
this  world,  than  a good  name,  and  that  nothing 
can  be  of  more  value  to  him  than  a reputation 
established  and  known  for  its  integrity.  That 
will  go  with  him  to  the  judgment. 

When  a deceased  person  who  has  received  good 
testimony  leaves  the  Thing  in  the  lower  realms,  ho 
is  brought  to  a home,  which  has  been  prepared  for 
him  somewhere  ‘in  the  green  world  of  the  gods.* 
What  he  then  first  of  all  has  to  do  is  to  leita 
kunnis,  find  and  visit  kinsmen  and  friends,  who 
have  gone  before  him  to  their  destination.^  He 
not  only  finds  those  with  whom  he  became  per- 
sonally acquainted  on  earth,  but  he  may  also  visit 
and  converse  with  ancestors  from  the  beginning 
of  time  5 and  he  may  hear  the  history  of  his  race — 
nay,  the  history  of  all  past  generations — told  by 
persons  who  were  eye-^vitnesses  of  the  things 
themselves.*  The  ways  he  travels  are  munvegar,^ 
paths  of  pleasure,  where  the  wonderful  regions  of 
Urd’s  and  Mimer’s  realms  lie  open  before  him — 
the  entire  past  and  its  history. 

Above  the  courts  of  the  .^sirs  and  far  away  from 
the  recesses  of  Hel  there  is  yet  another  region  of 
bliss,  where  that  god  dwells  whom  no  one  is  as  yet 
able  to  mention.  His  hall  is  called  Gimle,  and 
will  become  the  abode  of  the  righteous  after 
Ra^arok,  the  final  dissolution  both  of  the  iEsir 
wond  and  of  the  Vanir  and  the  race  of  men.  Then, 
at  ‘the  twilight  of  the  gods,’  the  last  reckoning 
shall  be  taken  and  judgment  pronounced.  This 
judgment  all  mankind  and  all  the  iEsir  gods  are 
anxiously  waiting  for.  And  it  will  come.  Every- 
thing will  be  tried  then,  for  the  long  strife  between 
good  and  evil  must  finally  reach  a crisis.  There 
will  be  a call  for  a great  battle  which  will  take 
plsLce  on  the  Vimd  fields.  To  that  battle  Odin 
will  come,  with  his  Einherjars,  together  with  all 
the  iEsirs  ; all  that  is  good  will  meet  on  one  side 
and  all  that  is  evil,  cowardly,  beastly,  gruesome, 
and  wicked  will  hold  together  on  the  other.  The 
fight  will  be  fierce  and  will  end  with  the  combat 
between  the  uEsm  gods  and  the  sons  of  Surt.  The 
gods  are  vanquished ; Thor  and  Jfirmung^dur, 
Heimdall  and  Loki,  destroy  each  other.  Odin  is 
swallowed  up  by  the  Fenris  wolf,  which  in  turn  is 
crushed  by  Vidar,  Odin’s  son.  This  is  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  /Esir.  Then  the  great  and  mighty 
one  appears,  and  he  will  drive  all  evil  to  Nifiheim, 
wliile  the  good  will  be  gathered  together  in  the 
halls  of  Gimle,  the  home  of  eternal  Miss.  Valhall 
ceases  to  be  Valhall;  Serumner,  Vingolf,  and 
Thrudvang  are  no  more ; for  all  is  Grimle  and 
happiness  and  joy. 

Gimle,  however,  is  joined  with  the  new-born 
earth — the  earth  which  has  come  in  place  of  the 
former  one,  as  the  new-born  from  the  mother.  Of 
this  earth  and  the  conditions  brought  with  her  we 
read  in  Vbluspa  as  follows  ; 

'She  (the  Vela)  sees  arise,  for  the  second  time,  the  earth 
from  the  deep,  b^uteously  screen,  waterfalls  desoendinz ; the 
eagle  flying  over,  which  in  the  fell  captures  fish.  The  iGelr 
meet  on  Ida's  plain,  and  of  the  mighty  earth-enciroler  speak, 
and  there  to  memory  call  their  mighty  deeds,  and  the  supreme 
god's  ancient  lore.  There  shxJl  the  wondrous  golden  tablets  in 
the  grass  be  found,  which  in  days  of  old  had  possessed  the 
ruler  of  the  gods,  and  Flolnir's  race.  Unsown  shall  the  fields 
bring  forth  ; all  evil  amended.  Baldr  shall  come  ; Hddr  and 
Baldr,  the  heavenly  gods,  Hropfs^  glorious  dwelling  shall 


1 Sonatomk^  17. 
• Sonatcrrek,  10. 


* Rydberg,  IL  629. 

* Another  name  for  Odin. 
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inhabit.  Understand  you  yet  or  not?— A hall  standing  than 
the  sun  brighter,  with  gold  oedecked,  in  Oimle  : there  shall  the 
righteous  people  dwell,  and  for  evermore  happiness  enjoy. 
Then  comes  the  mighty  one  to  the  great  Judgment,  the  powerful 
from  above,  who  rules  o'er  all.  He  shall  dooms  pronounce,  and 
strifes  allay,  holy  peace  establish  which  shall  ever  be.'  ^ 

We  believe  that  in  this  description  ancient 
Teutonism  and  Christian  eschatology  are  blended, 
at  least  to  some  extent,  but  so  far  no  one  has  been 
able  to  tell  which  is  which.  The  hope  of  final 
salvation  is  expressed,  and  in  terms  which  we 
meet  in  many  other  of  the  literary  remains  of  the 
Teutons.  In  the  Younger  Edda,  which  was  com- 
posed from  ancient  sources  by  Snorra  Sturlason 
(t  1241),  we  read  things  similar  to  those  in  the 
Vbluspa,  Some  of  the  ideas  there  presented 
appear  more  ethical  and  ancient  than  those  in  the 
Older  Edda,  while  their  form  indicates  a later 
period  together  with  more  admixtures  of  external 
elements  than  in  the  strophes  j ust  quoted.  He  says : 

' There  will  be  many  abodes,  tome  good  and  some  bod.  The 
beac  place  will  be  Omile,  in  heaven,  and  all  who  delight  in 
quaffing  good  drink  will  find  a great  store  in  the  hail  called 
Brimir,  which  is  also  In  the  heaven  in  the  region  Okolni. 
There  U also  a fair  hall  of  ruddy  gold  called  Sindri,  which 
stauida  on  the  mountains  of  Nida.  In  those  haJls  righteous  and 
well-minded  men  shall  abide.  . . . There  will  arise  out  of  the 
seas  another  earth  most  lovely  and  verdon^  with  pleasant  fields 
where  the  grain  shall  grow  unsown,  vidar  and  Yali  shall 
survive ; neither  the  flood  nor  Surtur’s  fire  shall  harm  them. 
They  shall  dwell  on  the  plain  of  Ida,  where  Asgard  formerly 
stood.  Thither  shall  ooine  the  sons  of  Thor,  M<^i  and  M&gni. 
bringing  with  them  their  Father’s  mallet  MJolnir.  Baldr  and 
Hodr  shall  also  repair  thither  from  their  abode  in  HeL  There 
shoU  they  sit  ana  converse  together,  and  call  to  mind  their 
former  knowledge  and  the  perils  they  underwent,  and  the  fisrht 
with  the  wolf  Fenris  and  the  Midgard  serpent.  There  too 
shall  they  find  in  the  gross  those  golaen  tablets  which  the  ^Esir 
once  possessed  : 

There  dwell  Vidor  and  VoU 
In  the  god’s  holy  seats, 

When  uoked  Surtur's  fire  io, 

Bnt  Modi  and  Mogni  will  MJolnir  possess 
And  strife  put  to  an  end.* 

*Thou  must  know,  moreover,*  so  the  prophecn*  continues, 

* that  during  the  conflagration  caused  by  Surtur’s  fire,  a woman 
named  Lif  (Life),  and  a man  named  Luthrosir,  lie  concealed  in 
Hod-Mimir’s  forest.  They  shall  feed  on  mormng  dew,  and  their 
descendants  shall  soon  spread  over  the  whole  earth.  But  what 
thou  wilt  deem  more  wonderful  is,  that  the  sun  shall  have 
brought  forth  a daughter  more  lovely  than  herself,  who  shall 
go  in  the  same  track  formerly  trodden  by  her  mother.  And 
now,  if  thou  hast  any  further  questiona  to  ask.  I know  not  who 
can  answer  thee,  for  I never  heard  tell  of  any  one  who  could 
relate  what  will  happen  in  the  other  ages  of  the  world.  Make, 
therefore,  the  best  use  thou  const  of  what  has  hsen  imparted  to 
thee.’S 

From  the  Vdlttspa  we  have  learnt  that  ‘the 
righteous  people  shall  dwell  in  Gimle  for  ever  and 
happiness  enjoy.*  It  is  the  same  view  as  here 
quoted  that  we  meet  in  the  Gylfaginning , And 
let  ns  note  with  regard  to  ‘ Lif  and  Lifthrasir,* 
who  had  been  kept  safe  in  Hod-Mimir’s  CTove  even 
through  the  terriole  Fimbnl- winter,  whi^  immedi- 
ately precedes  Kagnarok  and  the  final  restoration 
of  all  thin»,  that  they  symbolize  the  ancient 
Teutonic  beuef  that  the  life  which  in  time's  morn- 
ing developed  out  of  chaos  is  not  destroyed  even 
by  Surtur’s  flames,  but  rescues  itself,  punfied,  for 
the  coming  age  of  the  world.  The  same  human 
rax2e  will  live  again.  It  is  not  a new  creation  that 
the  Teutonic  people  waits  for  as  the  final  salvation, 
but  a complete  regeneration  of  all — a perfect 
drroKardcrrauris  rCjy  irovrwv — when  even  Surtor  him- 
self shall  be  in  Gimle,  as  we  read  in  the  Hpsala 
codex  of  the  Gylfotginning : ‘beat  er  att  vera  a 
Gimle  medr  Surt.^ 

See  also  artt.  Blest,  Abode  op  the  (Teutonic), 
State  of  the  Dead  (Teutonic). 

LiTKRATUBa. — Voluipa,  in  Sctmundar  Edda^  crit.  ed.,  S. 
Bugge,  OhrUrtianio,  1867 ; H.  H.  M^er,  Vdltupa,  Berlin,  1889  ; 
Snorra  Sturlason,  The  Younger  Edda.  tr.  L A.  Blackwell, 
Norrcena  Society,  New  York,  1907 ; V.  Rydberg,  Teutonic 
Mythology,  tr.  R.  B.  Anderson,  8 vols.,  do.  1906,  voL  1. ; see 
also  literature  to  art.  SAcaincs  (Teutonic). 

S.  G.  Younqert. 


1 Voluapa.  67-64.  * Snorra  Edda  Gylfaginning.  66  f. 


SALVATION  ARMY. — The  Salvation  Army 
is  a religious  organization  of  international  scope 
which  its  beginnings  in  England  in  1865.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  having  three  functions,  which 
are  closely  interwoven  and  to  be  treated  as  one ; it 
is  (1)  a mission  of  Christ’s  gospel,  (2)  a religions 
community,  (3)  an  agency  to  combat  poverty  and 
vice  and  to  further  social  reform.  Its  philanthropic 
and  reforming  activities  have  come  about  as  the 
result  of  a nattiral  evolution,  and  have  not  affected 
its  primary  obiect  of  militant  evangelism,  except 
to  strengthen  iL  The  purpose  underlying  all  its 
activities  is  to  subdue  in  Christ’s  name — ^not  merely 
to  teach^  but  to  corbel  men  eveiywhere  to  become 
the  disciples  of  the  Sou  of  God. 

I.  Origin  and  development.—!.  The  founder 
and  first  General. — The  founder  and  first  General  of 
the  Salvation  Army  was  William  Booth,  who  was 
bom  at  Nottingham  in  1829.  He  was  brought  up 
within  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  its  early  in- 
fluence he  attributed  the  fact  that,  although  subse- 
quently becoming  a Methodist  minister,  he  never 
entirely  accepted  some  of  the  Nonconformist  views 
of  denominationalism.^  At  the  age  of  fifteen, 
about  which  time  he  wae  converted,  he  joined  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists  and,  as  he  said  later  in  life, 
decided  that  ' God  Almiglity  should  have  all  there 
was  of  William  Booth.**  Soon  afterwards  he  became 
the  leader  of  a band  of  zealous  young  men  whose 
methods  of  evangelizing  their  own  town  had  a 
curious  resemblance,  on  a small  scale,  to  those 
adopted  by  the  Salvation  Army  in  later  years. 
They  worked  among  the  poorest,  utilized  in  some 
capacity  those  who  joined  them,  and  anticipated 
the  Army  in  their  aggressiveness,  in  their  meetings 
for  penitents,  and  even  in  their  small  demonstra- 
tions of  rejoicing.  The  time  was  one  of  unrest  in 
Wesleyan  Methodism,  and  a Refomiing  element 
was  breaking  with  the  parent  body,  but  the  dis- 
pute bore  chiefly  on  methods  of  government,  and 
these  did  not  greatly  interest  this  young  disciple. 
Nevertheless,  as  the  result  of  a hasty  action  on  the 
part  of  his  superintendent  minister,  he  became 
attached  to  the  Beformers.  He  had  already  re- 
signed his  local  preachership,  feeling  that  the  pulpit 
work  allotted  to  him  afforded  too  little  scope  ror 
his  already  ardent  evangelism.  His  minister 
jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a * He- 
former,*  and  cut  him  off  from  membership.  The 
Reformers  thereupon  invited  him  to  join  them. 
This  he  did  in  1851,  and  became  a minister  of  their 
body  at  Spalding  in  Lincolnshire.  A prospective 
Congregational  pulpit  had  been  offered  to  him,  hut 
he  found  himself  unable  to  accept  the  CalvinisUc 
doctrines  set  forth  in  the  books  recommended  him 
for  preparatory  study.  Although  now  a member 
of  the  JEleforming  body,  he  never  seems  to  have 
championed  their  cause  as  against  other  Method- 
ists ; moreover,  he  saw  that  their  organization  had 
few  elements  of  permanence  (most  of  the  Reformers 
merged  themselves  a few  years  later  into  what 
became  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches),  and, 
after  he  had  given  careful  study  to  the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  system,  he  offered  himself  for  its 
ministry  and  was  accepted.  The  Methodist  New 
Connexion  did  not  differ  greatly  in  doctrine  and 
general  usage  from  the  Wesleyan  Methodist,  from 
which  it  h^  been  the  first  important  secession, 
hut  its  Conference  was  constituted  on  a more 
democratic  pattern,  and  William  Booth  hoped  to 
obtain  a considerable  measure  of  freedom  for 
the  exercise  of  his  evangelistic  ambitions.  He 
‘travelled*  in  its  circuits  until  1861,  hut  his  heart 
was  set  upon  work  among  the  classes  altogether 

1 Hulda  Friederichs,  The  Romance  of  the  Salvation  Army. 
p.  2f. 

s G.  S.  Bailton,  General  Booth,  by  /Iret  Cfonmieeioner, 
p.  Iv. 
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outside  the  Churches.  He  had  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  C.  G.  Finney,  whose  direct  and  personal 
manner  helped  to  mould  his  own  stylo  or  appeal, 
while  the  American  evangelUt*8  ‘ anxious  bench  * 
was  perhaps  the  forerunner  of  the  Salvation  Army 
penitent  form.  William  Booth  himself  and  his 
wife  Catherine,^  who  was  becoming  known  as  a 
preacher  of  considerable  power,  hs^  remarkable 
results  following  npon  their  revival  services. 
Certain  influences  in  their  Connexion,  however,  had 
crystallized  against  all  itinerant  evangelism,  «md 
at  the  Conference  of  1861  considerable  opposition 
was  manifested  to  the  proposal  which  Booth  m^e, 
that  he  should  be  set  apart  for  purely  evsmgelistic 
work.  A suggested  oompromise  whereby  he  should 
retain  a circmt  while  giving  part  of  his  time  to 
evangelistic  campaigns  elsewhere  he  declined  as 
unworkable,  and  in  the  end  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Booth 
left  the  Connexion.  They  began  at  once  to  travel 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  conducting  services, 
which  were  often  the  means  of  important  spiritual 
awcikenings. 

2.  Begfinnings  in  the  Hast  End  of  London* — 
Drawn  at  last  to  London,  partly  because  of  the 
opportunities  for  such  work  which  the  metropolis 
presented,  and  partly  from  a desire  to  have  a settled 
home,  William  Booth  * found  his  destiny,*  as  he 
expressed  it,  among  the  outlying  masses  of  the 
Esist  End.  He  received  an  invitation  to  conduct 
some  services  in  a tent  which  had  been  erected  in 
Whitechapel,  the  appointed  missioner  having  fallen 
ill ; and,  faced  by  tnese  East  End  multitudes,  he 
felt,  as  even  he  had  never  felt  it  before,  ‘ the  com- 
passion for  souls.’  He  saw  focused  there  all  the 
problems  which  arose  out  of  a reckless  and  godless 
population,  largely  untouched  by  any  civilizing  or 
Cmistianizing  influence,  and  presenting  a very 
Niagara  of  poverty  and  vice.  He  thus  describe 
his  experiences  : 

* When  I eaw  those  xnessea  of  poor  people,  so  many  of  them 
evidently  without  God  or  hope  In  che  world,  and  found  that 
they  BO  readiJv  and  ea^rly  listened  to  me,  following  from 
Open-Air  Meeting  to  tent,  and  accepting.  In  many  instances, 
my  inxitation  to  kneel  at  the  Saviour^s  feet  there  and  then,  my 
whole  heart  went  out  to  them.  I walked  back  to  our  West-End 
home  and  said  to  my  wife  : 

*'0  Kate,  I have  found  my  destiny  I These  are  the  people 
for  whose  salvation  I have  been  longing  all  these  years.  As  I 


- - great  l 

for  your  labours  T * And  there  and  then  in  my  soul  I offered 
mjsw  and  you  and  the  children  up  to  this  grreat  work.  Those 
g^le^^hall  be  our  x>eople,  and  they  shall  have  our  God  for  their 

Mrs.  Booth’s  later  account  of  her  reply  to  this 
announcement  is  almost  as  illuminating : 

* I remember  the  emotion  that  this  produced  m my  soul.  I 
sat  gazing  into  the  fire,  and  the  Devil  whispered  to  me,  **This 
means  another  departure,  another  start  in  lUe  1 '*  The  question 
of  our  support  constituted  a serious  difRciilty.  lUtherto  we 
had  been  able  to  meet  our  expenses  out  of  the  collections 
which  we  had  made  from  our  more  respectable  audiences.  But 
it  was  impossible  to  suppose  that  we  oould  do  so  among  the 
poverty-stricken  East-enders— we  were  afraid  even  to  aak  for  a 
coUeotioQ  m suoh  a locality. 

Nevertheless,  1 did  not  answer  discouragingly.  After  a 
momentary  pause  lor  thought  and  pmyer,  f repUed,  •*  Well, 
if  you  feel  you  ought  to  stay,  stay.  We  have  trusted  the  Lord 
ones  for  our  support,  and  we  can  trust  Wlm  again  I **  * 

The  Mission  in  the  East  End,  like  the  Salvation 
Army  into  which  it  grew,  was  thus  in  the  first 
instance  to  the  lowest,  those  whom  society  re- 
garded as  its  outcasts,  the  * submerged  tenth.*^  In 
an  address  to  the  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1880 
William  Booth  described  himself  and  his  fellov.'- 
missioners  as  ‘moral  scavengers  who  netted  the 
very  sewers.’  * ‘ We  want  ajff  we  can  get,  but  we 
want  the  lowest  of  the  low.’  Many  years  after- 
wards he  declared  to  Cecil  Rhodes  that  he  dreamed, 
day  and  night,  of  making  new  men  out  of  the 
waste  of  humanicy. 

3.  Growth  of  the  Christian  Mission.— When 

\ William  Booth  married  Catherine  Mumford  In  1866. 

= Railton,  p.  66,  s jj.  p,  77. 


William  Booth  began  his  services  in  the  East  End, 
he  had  no  idea  of  anything  beyond  a purely  local 
work.  It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  found 
a suitable  habitation  for  his  Mission,  and  various 
places  were  occupied  in  turn,  some  of  them  the 
most  unlikely,  to  all  appearance,  for  such  an  enter- 
prise. But  nis  faith  was  justified,  and  by  1876, 
after  ten  years  of  vicissitude,  trial,  and  contumely, 
the  Christian  Mission,  as  it  was  called,  was  being 
carried  on  at  32  stations,  in  charge  of  an  equeu 
number  of  evangelists  supported  out  of  its  funds. 
It  hsid  extendedbeyond  the  borders  of  East  London, 
to  Portsmouth  and  Chatham  among  other  places, 
largely  as  the  result  of  campaigns  undertaken  by 
Mrs.  Booth.  Her  work  in  the  provinces  prepared 
the  way  for  the  spread  of  the  organization,  for  in 
every  place  which  she  visited  she  left  a nucleus 
of  people  whom  she  had  impressed,  so  that  the 
Christian  Mission  had  only  to  enter  into  possession. 
What  the  movement  ow^  during  those  formative 
years,  and  subsequently,  to  ‘the  Mother  of  the 
Army  ’ it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate.  Catherine 
Booth  was  a woman  of  prophetic  vision, commanding 
eloquence,  and  rare  intellectual  power.  She  was  the 
means  of  introducing  to  the  Mission  a new  kind  of 
leader,  drawn  from  a different  class  of  society,  who 
was  able  to  devote  to  the  common  cause  a culti- 
vated mind  as  well  as  a consecrated  heart.  She 
also  helped  to  secure  the  support,  or  at  least  the 
sympathetic  toleration,  of  influential  people,  in- 
cluding certain  friends  of  all  evangelical  effort  who 
were  too  zealous  for  the  end  in  view  to  be  antagon- 
ized by  methods  which  undoubtedly  shocked  their 
sense  of  decorum.  Along  with  her  persuasive 
speech  she  had  a capacity  for  strategy  which  stood 
the  new  organization  in  good  stead.  She  shared 
to  the  full  her  husband’s  hope  and  courage,  and 
her  deeply  earnest  and  spiritual  temperament  was 
itself  a guarantee  that  beneath  the  apparent  ir- 
reverences attaching  to  an  entirely  new  type  of 
evangelistic  propaganda  there  was  a thoroughly 
wholesome  spirit.  The  converts  of  the  Mission 
were  soon  to  be  counted  by  the  thousand.  Many 
of  them  had  been  reclaimed  from  the  utmost 
degradation,  and  tbeir  testimony  was  extremely 
effective.  The  immediate  use  of  the  converts,  to 
work  for  the  salvation  of  others  as  an  attestation 
of  their  own  changed  lives,  was  one  of  the  principles 
by  which  the  Mission  developed.  The  man  who 
had  been  saved  from  some  vicious  course  was  found 
to  exercise  a remarkable  spell  over  his  former 
associates  when  he  speared  among  them  as  a 
changed  character.  Writing  on  this  subject  later, 
General  Booth  said : 

* I found  that  ordinary  working-men  in  their  oorduroye  and 
bowler  hate  oould  command  attention  from  their  own  class 
which  was  refused  p ‘ ‘ 

and  superior  knowlc 

ance  were  accessible  

band  of  converted  drunkards,  whose  message  was  a message  of 
hope  when  mine  was  only  too  often  one  m condemnation.  I 
found  that  the  wild  and  unruly  Eaet-enders,  whose  highest  idea 
of  happiness  was  too  often  enshrined  in  a skittle-iUley,  or  a 
boxing-booth,  or  a “ penny  gaff,”  oould  be  made  to  feel  that 
there  was,  after  all,  **  something  In  religion'*  when  they  found 
their  old  aoquaintancee  living  clean  and  yet  happy  and  proaper- 
oos  Uvea  unaer  ite  influence.' ^ 

4.  The  name : ‘ The  Salvation  Army.’ — During 
the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  William  Booth  was 
feeling  his  way  out  of  the  conventionalism  which 
had  hitherto  fettered  the  presentation  of  religion 
to  the  lapsed  masses.  He  saw  that  some  more 
energetic  propaganda  was  needed  than  was  possible 
through  the  ordinary  churches  and  chapms  with 
their  rormality  and  sombreness.  AJreacfy  he  had 
been  freed  from  many  limitations  of  both  thought 
and  outlook,  but  his  early  experiences  of  irregular 
* warfare  * in  the  East  End  compelled  him  to  revise 
his  whole  oonception  of  evangelistic  effort,  in 
respect  of  both  the  form  of  its  popular  appeal  and 
» Friedericha,  Preface  by  General  WUllam  Booth,  p.  4. 
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the  organization  necessary  to  make  that  appeal 
continuous.  No  more  than  with  George  Fox  in 
the  17th  cent.,  or  John  Weslev  in  the  18th,  had 
the  formation  of  a new  sect  been  his  aim.  At 
first,  indeed,  he  passed  on  his  converts  to  the 
various  Church  organizations  around,  until  he  found 
that  in  some  cases  they  did  not  go  where  they 
were  sent,  and  that  in  others,  when  they  did  go, 
they  were  not  welcomed,  and  in  consequence  were 
in  aanger  of  lapsing.  He  drew  them  therefore  into 
small  societies,  under  the  care  of  appointed  leaders, 
and  gra,dually  he  perceived  that  his  or^nization, 
with  its  love  for  the  lost  and  sinful,  its  spirit  of 
aggression,  its  definite  objective,  and  its  impact 
upon  evil  at  close  quarters,  had  the  elements  of  an 
army,  waging  incessant  warfare  against  the  enemy 
of  souls.  The  idea  of  a war  for  the  souls  of  men 
had  abundant  Biblical  foundation,  while  Bunvan’s 
Holy  War  could  be  cited,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
most  sacred  hymns  of  the  Church.  Although  the 
conception  of  an  army  came  ^adually,  the  name 
was  tne  result  of  a sudden  inspiration,  some  months 
after  a semi-military  constitution  had  actucdly  been 
decided  on.  The  late  Commissioner  KailTOU,  in 
drafting  an  account  of  the  work,  had  written : * It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Christian  Mission  is  a 
Volunteer  Army,*  and  William  Booth  revised  the 
sentence  to  read : * The  Christian  Mission  is  a 
Salvation  Army.* 

5.  The  military  constitution. — ^The  adoption  of  a 
(jtMm-military  system  was  by  no  means  a mere 
matter  of  titles  and  uniforms  ; it  was  not  intended 
as  a spectacular  demonstration,  either  to  please 
the  adherent  or  to  touch  the  imagination  of  the 
outside  public.  It  corresponded  to  the  conception 
of  a fighting  religion.  William  and  Catherine 
Booth,  and  now  also  the  small  group  of  kindred 
spirits  whom  they  had  gathered  around  them,  came 
to  see  that  a military  form  of  government  was  most 
likely  to  secure  the  authority  and  discipline  which 
are  at  the  root  of  all  fighting  power.  Perhaps 
nothing  has  been  elaborated  in  the  history  of  man* 
kind  which  is  so  elfective  for  bringing  instant  force 
to  bear  upon  an  objective  as  a military  organization, 
especially  when  those  who  compose  it  are  prompted 
by  a high  motive.  It  is  prompt,  energetic,  decisive, 
and  mobile.  It  may  nave  the  disadvantage  of 
involving  a kind  of  autocracy,  but  the  first  General 
(whose  title  came  about  by  a process  of  elimination 
— he  was  known  at  first  as  General  Superintendent) 
found  in  practice  that  what  his  people  wanted  was 
leadership,  and  that,  as  long  as  they  were  led,  the 
possible  evils  arising  from  the  concentration  of 
power  in  the  hands  or  a few  individuals  little  con- 
cerned them.  The  main  thing  was  to  secure  such 
a direction  of  their  energies  as  should  tell  to  the 
fnllest  advantage.  The  Christian  Mission  had 
been  governed  at  first  on  purely  paternal  lines, 
all  management  and  contrm  proceeding  from  its 
(^neral  Superintendent  and  nis  immediate  as- 
sistants. Then  it  was  remodelled  on  the  lines  of 
the  representative  system  of  liberal  Noncon- 
formity, with  conferences  and  committees ; but  this 
entailed  obstruction,  or  at  least  delay,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Mission  lost  distinctiveness,  and 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  sectarian.  Finally,  the 
committee  system  was  abandoned  in  favour  of  this 
vigorous  reorganization  into  a military  body  with 
a ‘ Council  of  w ax  * instead  of  a * Conference  * ; and, 
while  this  change  provoked  ridicule  in  some  quarters 
and  resentment  in  others,  especially  among  religious 
people,  it  immediately  gave  greater  cohesion  with 
uniformity  etnd  oneness  of  oirection.  The  inner 
spirit  of  the  movement  all  through  these  early 
years  had  been  the  spirit  of  war.  This  was  now 
for  the  first  time  recognized.  Ranks  and  titles 
and  military  terms  came  later.  No  one  appreciated 
better  than  the  founder  that  organizations  are  only 
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temporary  adjustments  to  existing  conditions,  and 
that  what  ultimately  siraifies  is  the  spirit  which 
animates  them.^  Nevertheless,  it  is  claimed  that 
the  government  of  the  Army  presents  in  its  main 
features  a strong  resemblance  to  the  divinely - 
appointed  government  of  the  Jewish  nation  and 
church,  ana  besa:s  a certain  likeness  also  to  the 
system  which  prevailed  in  the  early  Gentile 
churches,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  NT. 
This  reorganization  on  a military  basis  took  place 
in  1878,  in  which  year  a deed-poll  was  executed  and 
registered  setting  forth  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Mission  (the  name  of  *The  Salvation 
Army  * was  endorsed  on  the  deed  by  memorandum 
two  years  later)  and  declaring  it  to  ^ a religious 
society,  composed  of  persons  desiring  to  unite 
together  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  gospel, 
under  the  direction  of  a General  Superintendent. 
The  work  at  once  went  forward  and  came  into 
touch  with  a wider  public.  At  the  time  of  its 
reorganization  it  was  being  carried  on  at  80 
stations,  each  of  them  the  centre  of  a witnessing 
community  in  a town  or  district,  and  these  became 
known  as  ‘ corps,*  with  their  ‘ citadels  * or  ‘ halls.* 
Within  less  than  ten  years  from  that  date  the 
1000th  British  corps  was  established,  and  the  work 
had  extended  internationally  in  a remarkable  way. 

6.  Openingfs  in  other  lands. — The  progressive 
extension  of  the  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  will 
be  best  appreciated  from  the  following  list  (the 
dates  given  are  those  at  which  the  Army  flag  was 
unfurled  in  the  respective  countries) : 

EngUnd  0866),  Scotland  a878),  Wales  a879),  Ireland  0880), 
United  States  (1880),  Australia  0-880),  Prance  0881X  Canada 
0882),  Sweden  0882).  India  0882).  Switserland  0882X  S.  Africa 
0888),  Oejlon  (1888),  New  Zealand  (1888),  Germany  0^. 
Denmark  (1887),  Italy  (1887),  Holland  (1M7),  Norway  0888), 
8.  America  (five  Bepubllos)  (1889),  Finland  0889),  Belgium 
(18891.  W.  Indies  089«.  Dutch  E.  Indies  0894),  Iceland  0896), 


The  openings  in  many  of  these  countries  have 
come  alx>ut  as  a result  of  the  inherent  vit^ity  of 
the  movement  rather  than  as  part  of  a deliberate 
scheme.  In  the  caae  of  the  United  States  the  first 
party  of  officers  was  sent  out  in  response  to  an 
appeal  from  a family  of  Salvationist  immi^ants 
who  had  begun  to  hold  meetings  in  Philadelphia  ; 
immigrants  were  also  the  means  of  planting  the 
Army  flag  in  Anstrsdia  and  New  Zealand.  Within 
two  years  the  Army  extended  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  and  it  w-aa  also  by  way  of 
America  that  the  Army  gained  a footing  in 
Germany.  A German- American,  having  been  in- 
fluenced by  the  Army  in  New  York  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  resolve  to  devote  his  life  to  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Fatherland,  was  sent  to  German 
Switzerland,  there  to  learn  more  about  the  Army’s 
work,  and  subsequently  w'sis  commissioned  to  launch 
it  in  Stuttgart.  In  Sweden  the  work  began  with 
the  same  apparent  casnalness  through  a lady  who 
was  influenced  at  meetings  addressed  by  Bramwell 
Booth,  then  Chief  of  the  Staff,  on  a vacation  visit 
to  that  country ; and  from  this  new  centre  Norway 
was  in  turn  occupied,  the  Army  finding  in  all  these 
northern  lands  some  of  its  most  devoted  officers. 
In  Holland  the  way  was  prepared  by  a retired 
officer  of  the  Dutch  army  who,  having  seen  some- 
thing of  the  work  in  England,  introduced  workers 
from  London  to  Amsterdam.  From  Holland  the 
work  spread  to  the  Dutch  E.  Indies,  where  there 
are  now  corps,  not  only  of  Javanese  and  Sumatran 
‘ soldiers,*  but  also  of  Malay  and  Chinese,  with  an 
extensive  and  growing  social  organization.  The 
entrance  into  India,  Japan,  ana  other  Eastern 
1 Ordrra  and  Reactions  for  Staf  OJlcors,  London,  1904, 
Intarod.  by  General  williiun  Booth,  p.  xv. 

s In  Bumia  there  hod  been  (or  some  years  the  nuoleus  of  on 
organization,  bat  not  until  after  the  revolution  of  1917,  when 
refigions  liberty  was  proclaimed,  was  the  way  cleared  for  the 
open  eitablishj»^fc  of  the  Army. 
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'‘x>iiiitrie8  was  gainod  also  under  oircnmstanc^  in 
which  very  litUe  of  human  design  was  perceptible, 
and  so  the  expansion  went  on  until  63  countries 
and  colonies  have  been  occupied  (the  latest  l^ing 
Burma  and  the  new  republics  of  Ri:^ia  and  China), 
and  the  salvation  of  Jesus  Christ  is  proclaimed  in 
40  languages.  In  all  its  missionary  activities  the 
Salvation  Army  adheres  to  the  principle  of  adapt- 
ability of  metmod  which  characterized  its  begin- 
nings. No  means  of  approach  is  slighted,  if  it 
seems  likely  to  open  a way  into  the  mental  pro- 
cesses of  the  people.  This  is  especially  illustrated 
in  India,  of  which  country  a famous  Hindu  said 
that  it  would  accept  Christ  * when  He  stepped  out 
of  trousers  and  shoes.’  The  Salvation  Army  officers 
have  not  hesitated  to  do  that  when  it  seemed  likely 
to  be  availing,  and  to  adopt  the  turban  and  dhotee. 
Its  first  leader  in  India,  Commissioner  Frederick 
Booth-Tucker,  was  formerly  a member  of  the  Indian 
Civil  Service,  who  was  powerfully  attracted  to  the 
Salvation  Am^  throu^  a chance  reading  of  the 
English  War  Cry.  The  organization  in  the  Ind^ 
Empire  comprises,  besides  its  direct  salvation 
efforts  in  a thousand  places,  a whole  network  of 
social  and  educational  agencies,  including  special 
schemes  for  reforming  the  very  lowest  of  the  pariah 
classes.  It  aims  at  nothing  less  than  the  general 
leavening  of  the  lump  of  India  with  the  spirit  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus.  ^ 

7.  Co-operation  with  Governments. — One  re- 
markable piece  of  Army  work  in  India  is  that 
which  is  carried  on  among  the  criminal  tribes, 
really  an  aboriginal  remnant.  The  care  of  some 
thousands  of  these  outlaws  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  Army  by  the  Government,  and  in  32  settlements 
(continually  increasing)  they  are  now  being  cared 
for  and  taught  usefm  occupations.  The  native 
non-Christian  press,  which  at  one  time  urged  the 
expulsion  of  the  Amy  from  India,  is  now  gener- 
ously appreciative  of  the  efforts  in  this  direction.* 
Various  other  Governments  have  given  practical 
expression  of  their  confidence  by  handing  over 
certain  work  to  the  Army  and  subsidizing  it,  as, 
«.y.,  the  work  among  reformatory  boys  in  Australia 
and  inebriates  in  New  Zealand ; and  in  many 
colonies  the  Army  has  been  called  into  co-operation 
in  the  matter  of  uealing  with  criminals  both  before 
and  fikfter  their  discharge  from  prison.  Holland 
has  done  the  same,  and  the  Government  of  the 
Dutch  E.  Indies  has  placed  certain  of  its  in- 
stitutions and  hospitals  under  Army  care.  Several 
of  the  cantonal  Governments  of  Switzerland  as 
well  as  certain  German,  Scandinavian,  and  S. 
American  municipalities  subsidize  one  or  other  of 
the  Army’s  ^encies ; and  in  nearly  every  country 
the  recognition  of  rulers  and  (jrovemments  is  forth- 
coming, by  way  of  special  grants  and  privileges, 
or  (particularly  in  the  case  of  the  United  States) 
by  oeing  called  into  State  counsel  on  problems 
connected  with  social  relief,  or  by  the  personal 
interest  and  help  of  sovereigns  and  presidents.  In 
some  countries  the  philanthropic  side  of  the  work 
is  more  aj>preciated,  while  in  others  its  purely 
evangelistic  propaganda  is  regsuded  as  being  of  the 
highest  value.  But  the  motive  of  the  Army  has 
not  altered  with  the  -widening  of  its  field  and  the 
dispersal  of  wly  prejudices ; if  there  has  been 
change,  it  is  in  the  aUitude  of  those  who  view  it 
from  without. 

II.  OmAmZATlON  and  POLITT,-^!.  The 
structure  of  the  Army.— The  General,  or,  as  he  is 


1 8e®  Harold  Begbie,  TJu  Light  of  India. 

* The  KhaZsa  Aanocatt.  devoted  to  champiosinv  the  cease  0 
the  Sikhs,  wrote  (1918)  : ^ In  the  Punlab  and  United  Province 
tlM  work  of  the  Salvation  Armv  has  been  splendidly  snooessfu 
and  the  Collectors  of  these  districts  have  warmly  praised  thei 
aotlvitlea  and  spoken  of  their  marvellous  achievements  In  term 
of  the  highest  approbation.  The  number  of  criminal  olasse 
has  rapidly  diminished  as  a result  of  their  beneficial  influence 


sometimes  designated,  the  Cominander-in-Chief, 
is  in  control  of  the  entire  Army,  directing  its 
operations  throughout  the  world,  and  appointing 
the  commissioners  and  other  leading  officers  in  the 
several  countries.  Each  General  is  required  under 
the  deed-^oll  of  1878  (see  above,  § 5)  at  once  to 
appoint  his  successor,  which  he  does  under  seal, 
and  the  name  of  the  person  chosen  is  not  divulged 
until  the  proper  time.  When  the  first  General 
‘ laid  down  his  sword  * in  1912,  he  was  succeeded, 
in  harmony  with  this  arrangement,  1^  Bramwell 
Booth,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  Chief  of  the 
Staff  for  more  than  30  years.  This  does  not  imply, 
however,  that  the  office  is  hereditary,  or  that  tlie 
succession  belongs  to  the  holder  of  any  particular 
command.  In  1904  means  were  provided  by  deed- 

goll  ^proved  and  adopted  by  the  International 
taff  Council  of  that  year  for  removing  from  tlie 
position  any  General  proved  to  be  unworthy  of 
confidence,  and  also  for  the  selection  of  a General 
by  a ^gh  Council  of  the  Army  called  into  being 
for  this  purpose,  on  which  every  territory  is  to  be 
represented,  should  the  position  become  vacant 
through  failure  to  appoint  or  from  any  other  cause. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  Army  is  organ- 
ized in  two  main  sections,  one  of  which  is  known 
as  International  Headquarters,  and  the  other  as 
territorial  commands.  International  Headquarters, 
having  its  seat  in  London,  includes  a number  of 
personally  directed  departments  which  are  con- 
cerned with  the  oversignt  and  man^ement  of  the 
entire  Army  in  its  world-wide,  as  distinct  from  its 
local,  operations.  These  departments  are  con- 
trolled by  responsible  officers  acting  under  instruc- 
tions of  the  General  and  his  Chief  01  the  Staff.  To 
International  Headquarters  are  also  attcushed  a 
number  of  commissioners  who  travel  the  world  in 
the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Army  and  to  stimulate 
missions^  enthusiasm  at  the  various  bases. 
Territorial  commands  are  concerned  each  with  the 
direction  of  Army  affaiia  in  one  or  other  of  the 
geographical  areas  into  which  the  world-operations 
of  the  Army  are  divided.  A territory,  which  is 
the  command  of  an  officer  known  as  a territorial 
commissioner,  may  include  a whole  country  or 
part  of  a country,  or  a group  of  two  or  more 
countries.^  It  is  lurther  partitioned  into  divisions. 
Each  of  the  divisions  consists  of  a group  of  local 
co^s,  under  a divisional  commander  wno  main- 
tains the  general  oversight  and  control  of  the 
affairs  of  tne  group.  The  local  corps,  together 
with  their  auxiliary  wards  for  the  working  of 
towns  and  districts,  are  the  units  of  the  Army.  A 
corps  may  consist  of  one  society  of  Salvationists  or 
a number  of  such  societies  together  ; in  the  latter 
case  they  are  knmvn  as  circle  corps.  Each  is 
under  a commanding  officer,  who  may  be  assisted 
by  a second,  or  even  by  two  sulx>rdinates. 

2.  Proper^  and  finance.— (a)  Property.  — The 
whole  of  the  Army’s  property  is  vested  in  the 
General  for  the  time  ^ing,  as  trustee,  with  full 
power  to  dispose  of  it  in  any  way  (in  harmony  with 
the  tnuts)  "which  he  thinks  most  likely  to  promote 
the  objects  of  the  Army.  He  is  required,  however, 
to  keep  full  accounts,  and  to  publish  every  year  an 
audited  baJance-sheet.  This  enables  the  General 
to  arrange  for  the  holding  and  administration  of 
the  property  in  harmony  with  the  various  legal 
systems  obtaining  in  the  several  countries,  while 
still  preserving  to  himself  and  his  successors  tlie 
supreme  direction  and  control.  The  object  in 
view  in  making  these  arrangements  has  been 
threefold  : (1)  to  secure  the  property  for  the  Army ; 
(2) -to  prevent  amy  interference  in  its  management 
which  might  be  alien  to  Army  principles ; (3)  to 
retain  perfect  freedom  to  use  or  dispose  of  the 

1 At  toe  tone  of  wrltlnif  they  number  28,  but  this  nunaoer 
may  be  increased  at  any  time. 
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property  for  the  advance  of  the  work,  in  any  way 
that  changing  circumstances  may  require.  In 
some  countries,  such  as  the  Unit^  S^tes,  the 
Army  is  incorj^rated  under  a special  act  of  legis- 
lature which  defines  and  guarantees  the  position 
of  the  board  of  officers  by  whom  the  property 
is  administered.  In  other  cases,  as  in  certain 
Australian  States  and  in  S.  Africa,  the  property  is 
administered  under  trusts  publicly^  declared,  on 
behalf  of  the  General,  by  the  territorial  commis- 
sioner for  the  time  being.  In  yet  other  oases, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  any  legal  recognition  of 
trusteeship  for  charities  or  religious  associations, 
the  constitution  and  machinery  or  a limited  liability 
company  have  been  set  up,  with  the  share  capital 
so  divided  and  controlled  that,  while  the  require- 
ments of  the  laws  have  been  complied  with,  a 
paramount  voice  is  assured  to  the  General ; this  is 
the  case  in  Germax^and  Norway.  In  yet  other 
cases,  as,  e.g.,  the  W.  Indies  ana  some  of  the  S. 
American  States,  the  respective  legislatures  have 
constituted  the  General  a ^ corporation  sole.’ 

In  these  various  ways  ' it  Is  believed  that  the  character  of  a 
trust  has  been  imposed  upon  the  property  of  the  Army  which 
the  courts  of  all  countries  will  recognize,  and  to  which  they 
will,  within  the  limits  of  their  respective  jurisdictions,  give 
effect.’ 1 

(b)  Finance. — In  obtaining  funds  for  its  work 
three  guiding  principles  have  actuated  the  leaders 
of  the  Army : (1)  to  stimulate  and  require  the 
freewill  offerings  of  its  own  people,  in  ^e  belief 
that,  if  religion  is  worth  anything  at  all,  it  is 
worth  paying  for;  (2)  to  expect  officers  of  the 
Army,  working  as  they  do  for  the  souls  of  the 
people,  to  live  m a simple  and  self-denying  way, 
andr  that  not  as  a matter  of  economy  only,  but 
because  it  harmonizes  with  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  spirit  of  their  endeavours;  (3)  to 
ask  for  and  accept  support  from  irreligious  people 
for  the  purpose  of  spre^ing  religion  among  them 
— ‘getting  supplies  from  the  enemy.*  The  ideal 
aimed  at  in  arranging  the  Army’s  finance  is  that 
each  country  shomd  support  its  own  work,  and 
also  contribute  to  the  extension  and  maintenance 
of  the  Army  in  other  and  more  needy  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  non-Christian  lands.  The 
Salvation  Army  is  an  international  organization, 
and,  although  it  has  not  advanced  in  the  same 
degree  in  tms  matter  in  all  countries,  it  is  very 
widely  realized  that  the  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
tension of  its  work  and  innuence  rests  as  much 
upon  the  Salvationists  of,  s.o.,  the  United  States 
or  Holland  as  upon  those  of  Switzerland  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  principle  of  international 
responsibility  is  illustrated  in  the  work  on  the 
whole  field.  Nor  does  this  apply  only  or  mainly  to 
money.  In  India,  e.g.,  officers  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  from  h^f-a-dozen  European  countries, 
and  from  the  Americas  have  been  working 
together  and  more  recently  the  missionary  con- 
tingent which  was  sent  out  to  China  in  1917  was 
recruited  from  no  fewer  than  five  countries  East 
and  West. 

Salvation  Army  finance  It  divided  into  national  (or  territorial) 
and  intemationai  cat««^rlet,  and  in  each  territory  the  finance 
may  again  be  divided  into  fondt  for  national  and  funds  for  local 
porpoeet,  the  former  division  holding  good  in  reepect  of  both 
the  evangelistic  and  the  social  side  of  the  work.  National 
funds  for  spiritual  work  are  employed  in  the  general  control 
and  extension  of  the  work  within  a country,  and  the  first 
charge  upon  them  is  the  maintenance— necenarily  somewhat 
costly — of  the  strong  driving  power  at  the  centre  of  esuih  com- 
mand. From  this  same  source  oontributions  are  made  to  new 
branches  and  to  branches  not  yet  self-supporting,  and  there 
are  allocations  also  for  such  objects  as  the  training  of  young 
ofBcers,  the  assistance  of  sick  and  disabled  officers  and  soldiers, 
and  the  cost  of  Bx>ecial  oampcdgns.  A somewhat  simDar 
system  operates  in  each  of  the  mvisions.  Local  or  corps  funds 
are  used  for  the  payment  of  local  expenses  and  for  the  acouisi- 
Uon  and  maintenance  of  buildings.  A small  proportion  of  the 


1 L.  A.  Atherley-Jones,  * Legal  and  financial  Aspects  of  the 
Salvation  Army,’  in  Eagayt  ana  SketcAet,  p.  196. 

9 Bramwell  Booth,  Servamtt  eg  All\  London,  1901,  p.  120. 


corps  income  is  remitted  to  the  headquarters  of  the  division, 
and  of  this  a proportion  Is  remitted  in  turn  to  the  territonal 
headquarters.  In  this  way  a fair  adjustment  of  local  and 
central  claims  is  secured.  The  other  section  of  territorial 
finanoe — the  social  fund — is  again  divided  Into  (1)  funds  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  social  work,  including  operations  among 
the  homeless,  the  unemployed,  the  vicious  and  unforttinate, 
and  support  of  the  hospitals,  schools,  and  reformatories,  which 
form  part  of  the  Army's  social  work ; and  (2)  looal  funds  for 
social  relief. 

The  funds  of  Intemationai  Headquarters,  again,  are  divided 
Into  those  for  spiritual  and  those  for  social  purposes.  The 
former,  which  is  the  major  division,  it  utilized  again  in  the 
maintenance  of  tiie  central  driving  force,  and  also  in  the  carry- 
ing through  of  evangelistic  campaigns,  tiie  training  of  officers, 
field  and  staff,  the  making  of  grants  for  new  work  (outside  the 
British  Isles),  and  the  upkeep  of  the  general  organi^tion.  The 
sources  of  income  for  this  fund  are  (1)  donations  of  the  benevo- 
lent outside  the  Army  ; (2)  gifts  of  those  who  have  benefited  by 
the  Army ; (8)  oertain  surpluses  from  territorial  or  local  funds, 
which  from  time  to  time  are  forwarded  voluntarily ; (4)  oon- 
tributions  raised  by  the  annual  Self-denial  Fund'  (hialf  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  remitted  to  Intemationai  Headquarters, 
mainly  for  work  In  non-Ohristian  oountries) ; (6)  legacies ; (6) 
profits  of  publications ; (7)  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  uniforms, 
musical  Instruments,  and  other  incidentals  of  Army  work.  The 
social  funds  of  Intemationai  Headquarters  are  provided  in 
much  the  same  way,  by  gifts  from  outsiders,  the  oontiibutiont 
of  people  who  have  benefited,  a proportion  of  the  Self-denial 
Fund,  and  legacies. 

The  oversii^t  of  expenditure  is  conducted  on  a very  precise 
system.  Every  i>a3rment  is  made  in  the  Qeneral's  name,  and 
theoretically  he  is  the  first  party  to  every  transaction,  but  he  is 
assisted  by  finance  councils  and  exi^diture  boardk,  whose 
business  It  is  to  frame  estimates  and  check  outgoing.  The 
functions  of  these  bodies,  however,  are  advisory  only,  and  the 
final  approval  of  all  budgets  rests  with  the  highest  command. 
A rigid  system  of  account-keeping  is  in  vogue,  and  the  depart- 
ments and  commands  are  subject  to  a doable  audit— one  an 
Internal  Army  axxdit  with  its  travelling  accountants  whose 
buslneea  it  is  to  criticize  expenditure  as  weU  as  to  attest  accuracy 
and  who  report  directly  to  Intemationai  Headquarters,  and  the 
other  the  audit  of  the  central  accounts  of  each  oountry,  in- 
duding  those  in  London,  by  local  puhllo  auditors. 

3.  Officers’  commands.  — The  officers  of  the 
Army,  who  are,  in  fact,  its  ministers  and  who 
universally  testify  to  having  received  a definite 
call  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  devote  themselves  to  its 
work,  are  divided  into  two  classes — staff  officers 
and  field  officers.  All  are  commissioned  either  by 
the  C^neral  for  the  time  being  or  in  his  name; 
they  abandon  all  secular  employments,  devote 
themselves  entirely  to  Army  service,  and  are  sup- 
ported out  of  its  funds. 

The  staff  officers,  with  the  Chief  of  the  Staff  at  their  head,  are 
responsible  to  the  Osneral  for  the  direction  of  the  Army’s 
operations,  either  internationally  or  territorially.  The  highest 
rank  is  that  of  oommissioner.  Officers  of  that  rank  have  the 
direction  of  depextmenta  at  International  Headquarters,  or 
command  the  work  of  the  Army  in  a territory,  or  are  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  some  speoial  branch,  and  are  assisted  by 
staff  of  varying  rank.9  The  field  officers  are  mostly  in  com- 
mand of  local  corps.  Their  ranks  vary.3  It  is  their  business  to 
seek  the  salvation  of  the  people,  to  visit,  instruct,  and  advise 
the  soldiers  of  their  corps,  to  look  after  the  converts,  to  carry 
out  the  weekly  programme  of  meetings,  to  attend  to  the 
organizing  side  of  the  work,  and  genen^y  to  represent  the 
Army  ana  exeroise  an  Influence  for  sggressive  religion  In  the 
neighbourhood.  These  field  officers,  unUke  the  staff  officers, 
who  have  more  the  character  of  fixed  points  in  the  Army 
system,  may  be  likened  to  an  army  of  manoeuvre.  They  may 
be  reqiiired  at  any  time,  without  reference  to  their  own  choice, 
to  transfer  their  services  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another. 

The  commissioned  officers  are  assisted  by  local  officers,  who 
are  soldiers  selected  for  particular  work  in  their  own  corpe,  and 
who  give  their  time  ^thout  remuneration,  many  of  them 
followLag  some  secular  calling.  They  answer  to  the  lay  workers 
in  some  of  the  churches,  except  that  their  responsibility  Is 
generally  carried  much  further,  and  correspondingly  they  are 
expected  to  attain,  and  many  of  them  ao  att^n,  a high 
standard  of  self-denial,  obedience,  and  spiritual  efficiency. 
They  must  give  evidence  of  certain  spiritual  qualifications  ; 
they  provide  and  wear  their  own  prescribed  uniform ; they 
neither  smoke  nor  drink ; and  they  are  covenanted  to  dls^arge 
the  duties  allotted  to  them.  They  are  known  by  various  titles, 


iThe  Self-denial  Fund  originated  in  1886,  when  £4820  was 
collected ; in  1918  the  sum  raised  in  the  United  Kingdom  alone 
was  £117,608.  The  scheme  extended  to  other  oountries  until 
now  at  least  70  per  cent  of  the  Army’s  forces  all  over  the  world 
voluntarily  join  in  this  yearly  self-denying  ordinance. 

9 The  ranks  of  staff  officers  are  (hi  1918)  commissioDer  (In  some 
oountries  described  as  commander  or  kommandant),  colonel, 
lieutenant-colonel,  brigadier,  major,  staff-captain,  and  staff- 
lieutenant. 

9 The  ranks  of  field  officers  are  ooxnmandant,  adjutant 
ensign,  captain,  lieutenant,  and  sub-lieutenant 
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Including  •ergeant*m&jor,  ieoretary«  treasurer,  bandmaster, 
Toung  people's  8ergeant>major,  and  quarter*maater.  These 
local  officers  are  a great  strength  to  the  Annv,  often  con- 
stituting a powerful  link  between  the  local  leaders  and  the 
outside  population.  The  junior  or  young  people’s  section  of 
Ibe  oon>s  is,  In  the  main,  organised  ana  maintained  by  the 
local  offloers.  The  children's  services,  the  company  meetings, 
the  Young  People’s  Legion,  the  Oorpe  Cadets’  Brigade,  the  Life- 
Saving  Scouts  and  I^e-Saving  Guards,  together  with  other 
agencies,  form  a comprehensive  system  for  the  salvation  and 
instruction  of  young  people  both  in  childhood  and  m 
adolescence.^ 

The  Army  claims  to  he  a thoroughly  democratio  body  in  this 
respect  that  the  soldier  may  aspire  to  any  command,  and,  in 
fact,  all  or  very  nearly  all  promotion  is  from  the  ranl^  Can- 
didates for  offioership,  who  must  be  soldiers  In  good  standing, 
receive  a course  of  infraction  (for  not  less  than  one  year  and 
not  more  than  three)  at  one  or  other  of  the  Army’s  'Training 
Garrisons*  or  colleges.  These  training  institutions,  the  first  of 
which  was  opened  In  London  in  1880,  nave  now  been  established 
in  22  countries.  The  training  given  is  not  so  much  scholastic 
as  spiritual  and  practioal,  and  we  cadet  learns  to  do  the  actual 
work  among  the  people  in  which  he  or  she  will  presently  be 
entirely  engaged.  Afterwards  the  * probationary  ’ is  generally 
appointed  m the  first  instance  as  lieutenant  or  sub-lieutenant 
under  a captain  of  a corps,  and  continues  for  a time  in  the  field 
the  studies  begun  at  the  training  centre.  ’The  fitness  of 
officers  is  ludged  not  alone  by  their  ability  to  speak,  and  still 
less  by  their  erudition,  but  by  the  proof  that  they  give  of  their 
faith  m God,  their  devotion  to  their  work — above  all,  by  their 
love  of  sonls. 


Position  of  women. — One  of  the  foondatloi] 
principles  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  that  for  any 
position,  up  to  the  Genexalship  itself,  women  arc 
as  eligible  as  men.  Two  of  tne  territorial  com- 
mands at  the  time  of  writing — those  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Denmskrk — are  filled  by  women,  and 
women  are  also  at  the  head  of  many  departments, 
while  hundreds  of  them  are  in  command  of  local 
corps.  The  principle  that  women  have  an  equal 
standing  witn  men  as  publishers  of  salvation  to 
the  world  followed  as  a natural  result  from  the 
part  which  women  played  in  the  early  history  of 
the  Armv ; Catherine  Booth  was  one  ot  those  who, 
long  beiore  the  birth  of  the  Army,  protested 
stronglv  against  the  circumscribea  sphere  of 
women^s  labour  in  the  churches.^  She  had  ex- 
press^ the  belief,  in  letters  written  before  her 
marriage,  that  much  of  the  non-auocess  of  the 
gospel  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  particular. 
The  rise  of  the  Quakers— 'the  Salvauonists  of 
the  17th  century* — had  already  opened  the  door 
to  a female  ministry,  and  Mrs.  Booth,  who  amid 
om(^uy  and  minepresentations  pioneered  the 
ministry  of  these  sisters  of  the  peo^e  and  shaped 
the  Salvation  Armv  bonnet,  was  assisting  perhaps 
the  next  most  striking  step  in  religious  nisto^  m 
the  spiritual  enfranchisement  of  women.  \’^en 
she  died  in  1890,  the  number  of  women  officers  of 
the  Salvation  Army  exceeded  5000,  and  the  godly 
women  who  publicly  declared  the  works  of  Jesus 
Christ  were  to  be  counted  by  tens  of  thousands. 

S Orders  and  Regulations.— The  system  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  the  principles  which  govern 
ite  warfare  are  set  out  in  a senes  of  Orders  ctnd 
lCMul<Utoiu.  Separate  volumes  have  been  com- 
pded  for  different  classes  of  officers  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  service,  and  every  command 
Md  foUowmg  in  the  Army  has  ite  own  vade  mecum. 
ihere  are  Orders  and  Reaxdations  not  only  for 
s^diers  in  the  ranks,  but  also  for  the  various  local 
omoers,  field  officers,  officers  engaged  in  social 
work,  staff  officers,  and  territorial  commissioners.’ 
The  genial  aim  of  t^  comprehensive  series  is  not 
only  to  furnish  definite  insteuctiona  in  methods  of 
Army  service  and  princi^es  of  organization  and 
government,  but  also  to  offer  counsel  from  the  vast 
treasury  of  experience  which  the  first  General  and 

wT  ^ accumulated. 

WUham  Booth  first  began  to  issue  instructions  to 
his  helpers  m the  form  of  correspondence,  but  with 

1 for  LocaZ  OJicert,  London.  1»17 

1 ^oth,  Practical  Religiir^,  pp.  ifl8-107 

» S««  * Literature  ’ at  end  of  artioll 


the  growth  of  the  work  this  method  soon  became 
impracticable,  and  gradually  he  came  to  embody 
his  wishes  in  sets  of  printed  regulations.'  It  was 
recognized  that  no  code,  however  deliberately 
planned,  and  however  capable  the  men  upon  whose 
practical  experience  it  drew,  conld  suffice  as  a final 
rule  of  faith  and  practice,’  but  by  continual  re- 
vision and  reference  to  explicit  cases  these  various 
directions  have  been  made  and  will  continue  to  be 
mcLde  as  useful  and  particularized  as  possible.  The 
leaders  of  the  Army  have  never  aimed  at  anything 
approi^hing  a compendium  of  mechanical  rules  set 
foifib  in  immutable  terms ; their  aim  has  been 
rather  to  give  expression  to  the  demands  of  a living 
organism  which  grows  and  moves  in  response  to 
the  needs  of  the  world  of  men  for  whom  it  works 
and  to  the  mind  of  Christ  which  those  leaders 
believe  it  has  received  of  Him. 

These  regulations  make  severe  demands.  Intoxicating  liquor 
is  prohibited,  severe  plainness  of  dress  is  enjoined,  the  wearing 
of  uniform  is  u^ed  os  a witness  to  salvation,  the  use  of  toho^o 
in  the  case  of  officers  is  required  to  be  given  up,  and  in  the  case 
of  soldiers,  although  the  renunciation  is  not  compulsory,  per- 
sistence in  the  habit  is  a barrier  to  promotion,  even  to  the  rank 
of  sergeant  or  bondsman. 

In  the  solemn  matters  of  courtship  and  marriage  the  Army 
takes  something  more  than  a parental  prerogative.  All  who 
are  married  under  the  Army  flag  subecrioe  to  certain  Artielet 
pf  Marriage,  the  purport  of  which  may  be  gathered  from  the 
first  of  them : 

*We  do  solemnly  declare  that  we  have  not  sought  this 
marriage  for  the  sake  of  our  own  happiness  and  interests  only, 
although  we  hope  these  will  be  furthered  thereby  ; but  because 
we  believe  that  the  union  will  enable  us  better  to  please  and 
serve  God,  and  more  earnestly  and  successfully  to  fight  and 
work  in  the  Salvation  Army.' 

In  their  infancy  the  ohudren  of  members  are  dedicated  to 
become  future  soldiers  in  the  war.  ’The  Salvationist  conception 
of  domestic  duty  is  perhaps  beat  unfolded  in  books  by  WUllam 
and  Oatherine  Booth,  s 


6.  The  Salvationist  and  the  State.— The  position 
of  the  Salvationist  with  regard  to  politics  and  the 
State  is,  in  general,  one  of  neutrality.  It  is  im- 
pressed upon  him  in  his  Orders  and  Begidations 
that,  ‘ although  still  living  in  the  world,  he  is  not 
of  it,*  ^d  has  no  more  business  with  ite  politics 
than  with  ite  pleasures.  He  is  enjoined  to  render 
obedience  to  the  Government  under  which  he  lives 
for  the  time  being,  to  respect  authority,  and  to 
conform,  as  far  as  he  conscientiously  can,  to  its 
requirements.  While  not  forbidden  under  certain 
circumstances  to  join  in  patriotic  or  local  demon- 
strations, he  is  reminded  that  the  Salvation  Army 
is  a company  of  men  and  women  of  many  nation- 
alities who,  while  rendering  to  Csesar  the  things 
that  are  his,  acknowledge  a higher  authority 
Caesar’s.’  The  super-national  character  of 
the  Salvation  Army  is  very  well  illustrated  in  the 
German  Sadvationist  adaptation  of  Hoffman’s 
patriotic  song : 


Ub«r  allefl  in  der  Welt.’ 

At  the  same  time  ite  attitude  to  public  questions 
M not  necessarily  negative.  When  sociad  reform 
IS  to  the  fore,  or  any  matter  which  concerns  the 
mor^  well-being  of  tne  community,  or  the  position 
of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Sadvationist  is  at 
uberty  to  nve  his  support  to  parties  and  organiza- 
tions which  are  prepared  to  further  the  principles 
to  winch  he  stands  committed  as  a Sadvationist, 
out  ms  support  of  those  parties  and  orgamizations 
cewes  wito  the  acwmplishmeut  of  the  immediate 
ODiect.  He  18  advised  even  then  to  concern  him- 
self, not  with  parties,  but  with  measures,  and  with 
measures  oi^y  in  so  far  as  they  have  a direct  bear- 
mg  upon  his  principles  and  his  work  as  a Salva- 
tion soldier.  The  same  rule  holds  good  in  local 

ar^  EeguZatione  was  issued  in  1878,  but 
certe^  rules  were  printed  os  early  as  1874. 

I ^ Oncers,  Introd.  p.  xv. 

LondMT?^  li«»ufa«um»/or  SMUn  tftht  Salvation  Armti* 
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politics,  while  in  the  case  of  industrial  disputes 
the  Salvation  Army  still  maintains  this  neutral 
attitude  so  far  as  the  merits  of  the  case  are  con- 
cerned, although  ready  for  any  opportunity  to 
reconcile  the  disputants  and  to  aileviate  distress. 

The  Salvation  Army  in  the  United  Kingdom  has  at  various 
times  assisted  in  bringing  about  legislation  having  a moral 
purpose ; it  helped  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Orimlnal  Iaw 
Amendment  Acts  and  the  Children's  Act.  It  has  acted  in  a 
like  way  in  other  ooun  tries,  as,  e.p.,  in  Japan,  where  it  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  about  changes  in  the  laws  protecting 
women.  It  has  helped  to  win  further  liberty  of  i^ech  and 
opinion  both  m the  United  Kingdom  and  in  some  Continental 
countries,  where  at  first  it  was  bitterly  persecuted.  In  the 
early  days  of  its  historv  in  England  Acts  of  Parliament  were 
erroneously  evoked,  and  by-laws  were  frequently  made  to  pre- 
vent open-air  meetings.  In  one  year  alone  more  than  600 
Salvationists  in  Engird,  as  well  as  considerable  numbers  in 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  India,  and  the  United  States,  suffered 
imprisonment  for  their  action  in  the  open  air.  The  decisions, 
however,  of  some  local  authorities  were  carried  to  the  higher 
courts  and  there  reversed : and  in  many  other  oases,  without 
taking  such  a course,  the  Salvation  Army,  by  a firm  though 
non-provocative  attitude,  has  carried  its  point  and  gained 
toleration  and  protection  for  its  own  street  propaganda  and 
that  of  other  bodies.  In  a wider  aspect  still  the  Salvation 
by  its  work  among  vast  subject  populations  is  rendering  a 
certain  amount  of  imperial  service,  for  it  is  developing  the 
native  power  along  purely  Salvationist  and  therefore  non-insur- 
reotlonary  lines. 

III.  Thb  Salvation  Army  as  a spiritual 
FORCE. — I.  ‘Articles  of  War.' — The  simple.st  ex- 
position of  the  religion  of  the  Army  is  to  oe  found 
in  its  * Articles  of  War/  to  which  every  Salvation- 
ist subscribes  on  enrolment.  These  * Articles  ’ 
number  sixteen,  half  of  them  mainly  doctrinal  in 
character,  the  other  half  mainly  ethical.  They 
are  quot^  in  full  in  art.  CONFESSIONS,  voL  iii. 
p.  887. 

2.  The  need  for  conversion.  — The  doctrinal 
standards  of  the  Scdvation  Army  are  in  general 
those  of  evangelical  Christianity. 

* We  believe,*  wrote  William  Booth,  *the  three  creeds  of  the 
Church  witA  all  our  heart.  We  believe  every  word  of  the  Com- 
mination  Service,  and  we  go  about  denouncing  the  wrath  of 
God  against  sinners  Just  as  people  must  who  remly  believe  that 
all  these  things  are  time.'  i 

Catherine  Booth  was  equally  explicit : 

* We  have  not  given  up  any  of  the  fundamental  doctrines  of 
OhristiAnity,  suim  as  the  fall,  the  universal  call  to  repentance, 
Justification  by  faith  through  Jesus  Christ,  a life  of  obedience, 
and  heaven  and  hell.*  > 

Salvationist  theology  includes  the  leading  truths 
which  are  held  by  ^ orthodox  communities,  and 
any  apparent  newness  of  presentation  is  due  mainly 
to  its  concentration  upon  those  few  and  simple 
trut)^  which  it  holds  to  be  vital  to  salvation.  In 
an  interview  which  the  late  General  afforded  one 
of  his  journalists  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  hia 
own  conversion  he  expounded  his  idea  of  the 
scheme  of  salvation  in  considerable  detail  Aiter 
the  elementary  truths  re^rding  the  work  of  each 
Person  of  the  Trinity,  he  instanced  three  other 
doctrines  upon  which,  he  said,  constant  stress  was 
laid  at  almost  every  public  effort  of  Salvationists. 
These  concerned  tne  day  of  judgment,  the  exist- 
ence of  a real  place  of  punishment,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  ‘ a glorious  heaven  where  all  faithful  and 
victorious  soldiers  will  enjoy  unspeakable  happi- 
ness in  companionship  with  saints,  angels,  and 
God.*  Beyond  these,  again,  there  were  certain 
other  truths  which  had  a formative  influence  upon 
his  mind  and,  in  consequence,  upon  the  doctrinal 
position  of  the  Ajrmy.  These  had  been  borne  in 
upon  him  alike  by  personal  experience,  by  observa- 
tion, and  by  his  study  of  the  Bible.  One  was  the 
division  of  all  men  into  two  classes  in  their  relation 
to  Gk>d  and  eternity — the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
These  answered  to  the  two  destinies  of  heaven  and 
hell  which  awaited  men  in  the  next  world.  There 
was  nothing  clearer  than  that  there  is  a right  side 
and  a wrong  in  the  relations  of  each  individual  to 

I OR  xlil.  C1882]  176. 

* Ostberine  Booth,  Salvation  Army  in  Relation  to  Uu 
Church  and  StcUe,  p.  80. 


the  salvation  offered  by  God  through  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  and  that  it  is  within  a man’s  own  deter- 
mination which  aide  he  should  be  on.  Change  of 
character  can  be  brought  about  only  by  a change 
of  nature,  and  of  this  change  God  is  the  Author, 
with  the  consequence  that  it  is  possible  to  expect 
and  to  witness  this  change  even  in  the  worst  of 
characters,  where,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  no 
merely  human  means,  such  as  good  resolutions, 
even  when  fortified  by  ceremonial,  can  avail.  It 
is  God  who  saves,  and  therefore  no  man  is  beyond 
the  pale  of  this  miracle.  At  the  same  time,  he 
coula  never  admit  that  forfeiture  of  individual 
responsibility  which  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the 
extreme  Calvinist  position.  Every  man  was 
responsible  for  his  own  salvation.  It  was  clear 
that  a man  must  be  empowered  to  accept  or  reject 
the  proffered  mercy,  and  that  upon  his  acceptance 
or  rejection  depended  his  eternal  destiny,  and, 
further,  Uiat  this  great  sust  of  xeconciliation  with 
God  was  a definite  transaction,  occurring  at  a 
given  time,  on  the  simple  conditions  of  repentance 
and  faith. 

3.  Holiness  teaching.  — The  Salvation  Army 
from  the  beginning  had  insisted  upon  the  need  for 
definite  spintual  development  after  conversion,  or 
on  what  it  calls  a * full  salvation.*  In  the  promi- 
nence which  it  has  thus  given  to  the  doctrine  of 
entire  sanctification  it  has  shown  itself  in  the  in- 
heritance of  John  Wesley,  who  consistently  taught 
that  the  same  power  which  pardoned  the  sinner 
could  purify  the  heart  from  evil  tendencies  and 
tempers,  and  it  has  gone  in  advance  of  Wesley  in 
insisting  that  this  perfecting  of  the  hwt  in  love 
will  result  in  a life  of  conflict  and  sacriflce  for  the 
salvation  of  others.  Full  salvation  is  not  to  be 
introspective  merely,  but  a practical  following  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  a living  sacrifice ; not  so  mn^  a 
‘rest  of  faith*  as  a ‘fighting  holiness.*^  This 
truth  has  been  placed  in  ttie  forefront  of  Salvation 
Army  work,  and  the  ‘ holiness  meeting  * is  usually 
a feature  of  the  weekly  programme  of  a corps  in 
every  country.  The  teaching  is  that  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  able  to  subdue  the  whole  man  — will, 
thought,  feeling,  and  action — to  the  law  of  love 
and  keep  him  walking  according  to  that  law  in 
holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days  of  his  life. 

This  experience  is  taught  as  a definite  state, 
first  towards  sin,  and  then  as  to  conformity  to  the 
known  will  of  God.  In  a series  of  Letters  to  ScUva- 
tionists  on  this  subject  William  Booth  speaks  of 
three  conditions  in  which  the  soul  may  be : 

* In  the  first  stage  the  eonl  is  under  sin — it  must  sin  and  sin 
roles.  In  the  second  stage  the  soul  Is  over  sin.  The  yoke  of 
evil  is  broken.  Deliverance  as  well  as  pardon  has  come  by 
Christ.  In  the  third  stage,  the  soul  is  loithout  sin.  Then  the 
soul  adopt  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  with  a variation,  and 
say,  “ riie  very  God  of  peace  has  sanctified  me  wholly,  and  He 
preserves  my  whole  spirit  and  soul  and  body  blameless,  and  He 
will  continue  to  do  so  unto  the  coming  of  oar  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Faithful  is  He  that  has  called  me  to  this  experienoe  of 
purity,  who  also  win  do  it."  * ^ 

The  conditiona  of  obtaining  this  pure  heart  are 
(1)  obedience  in  separation  from  evil,  (2)  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  the  will  of  God,  and  (3)  faith,  which 
is  the  committal  of  the  soul  to  the  Sanctifier  in 
full  confidence  that  He  will  cleanse  and  keep  it 
from  sin. 

4.  Sacraments. — Conceiving  its  purpose  to  be 
that  of  calling  universal  attention  to  central  and 
vital  truths,  and  making  them  stand  out  in  the 
utmost  directness  before  the  individual  conscience, 
the  Salvation  Army  has  largely  avoided  the  subtle- 
ties smd  intricacies  of  controversial  theology,  and 
this  not  merely  for  the  sake  of  peace  but  for  the 
sake  of  concentration.  The  administration  of  the 
sacraments  was  abandoned  in  1882,  and  all  ritual 
which  might  be  supposed  to  contain  some  intrinsic 

1 See  Samuel  L.  Brengle,  T?u  Way  <if  Eoliness. 

* William  Booth,  Punty  of  Eeart,  p.  86  f. 
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or  mystic  merit  was  put  on  one  side.  The  Army 
hsA  never  denied  the  value  of  the  ss^craments  in 
individual  cases,  and  indeed,  occasionally,  its 
members  have  been  granted  libertv  to  partake  of 
these  ordinances  in  one  or  other  oi  the  Churches. 
But  the  broad  fact  upon  which  Salvationism  rests 
is  that  the  sacraments  axe  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion— whether  salvation  is  considered  as  an  act  of 
divine  grace  or  as  a holy  life. 

The  present  attitude  of  the  Army  on  this  subject 
is  identical  in  practice  with  that  of  the  Societv  of 
Friends.  The  Friends,  however,  arrived  at  tneir 
TOsition  by  way  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ‘inward 
light,*  whereas  the  Army  takes  the  simple  utili- 
tarian ground  that  these  observances  introduce 
complication,  that  they  are  open  to  argument  and 
attack,  and  that  by  manv  who  would  participate 
in  them  they  woula  not  be  understood,  and,  moat 
important  of  all,  that  they  would  often  obscure 
the  necessity  for  the  vital  experience. 

^ Salvanonizing  methods.  — With  unchange- 
ableness  of  principle  there  is  combined  the  utmost 
flezibili^  of  method.  Some  features  of  the  Army*s 
assemblies  have  aroused  intense  criticism,  but  a 
good  deal  of  its  procedxire  which  might  seem  to 
be  extravagant  or  even  irreverent  when  described 
at  second-hand  is  not  so  at  all  in  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  occasion.  Army  demonstrative- 
ness, as  Catherine  Booth  once  said,  is  not  a putting 
on,  but  a letting  out.  The  Salvationist’s  vision  oi 
a rebellious  world  and  of  perishing  souls  seems 
to  justify  any  and  every  device,  however  sharp, 
striidng,  or  even  vulgar,  for  attracting,  for  com- 
pelling, the  attention  of  the  hardened  and  indiffer- 
ent to  whom  his  appeal  is  made.  For  tMs  reason 
ordinary  religious  phraseology  is  largely  laid  on 
one  side,  and  what  has  been  called  * surprise  power  * 
or  novelty  is  utilized.  The  testimony  meeting  is 
described  as  a ‘ free  and  easy,*  and  the  response  of 
‘Ajmen*  as  a ‘volley.*  Many  AoTny  services  are 
punctuated  from  first  to  last  with  joyous  exclama- 
tions, clapping  of  hands,  laughter,  or  tears.  The 
soul-winning  propaganda  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
as  illustrated  m its  street  marches  and  in  meetings 
of  an  unusual  ^pe,  has  sometimes  taken  the  form 
of  almost  physical  p^uasion.  Among  the  people 
to  whom  tne  Salvationist  goes  he  has  to  compete 
with  a hundred  other  clamant  appeals  to  eye-gate 
and  e^-gate,  and,  his  object  being  to  win  men  for 
the  highest  good,  he  sees  it  necessary  to  be  in  his 
way  as  vociferous  and  aggressive  as  any.  Above 
all  things  he  is  to  be  definite.  It  is  not  his  busi- 
ness to  produce  a vs^e  emotion;  he  is  to  bring 
men  to  a state  in  which  they  are  convinced  of  sin 
and  convicted  of  its  gnilt  and  of  its  awful  peril. 
Mere  belief  is  not  enough ; there  must  be  an  active 
repentance.  Therein  hes  one  chief  reason  for  the 
penitent  form  or  mercy-seat.  This  feature  of 
Salvationist  public  gatherings  is  a row  of  seats 
immediately  m front  of  the  platform,  at  which 
seekers  are  invited  to  kneel  in  token  of  their  re- 
solution to  abandon  their  sins  and  to  live  hence- 
forth to  please  God.  It  is  a method  which  the 
Army  def^ds^  on  the  ground  that  it  is  conspicuous 
enough  to  register  a distinct  break  in  a man’s  life, 
and  does  not  lend  itself  to  a mere  passing  impres- 
aioniam.  A further  reason  for  Salvationist  enthusi- 
asm is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  of  the  workers 
have  themselves  passed  through  such  inward 
experiences  as  to  make  it  unnatural  for  them  to 
maintain  their  ordinary  reserve  when  they  speak 
of  such  thinra.^  Many  of  them  sdso  have  wit- 
ness remarkable— they  often  justify  the  word 
* miraculous  * — changes  occurring  in  the  lives  of 

I Sm  Mt.  COSVWSIOK,  voL  Iv.  p.  109b : «The  typ«  of  relirioru 
•xponenoe  that  leema  native  to  a cultured  community  la  calm 
fervo^  of  the  Salvation  Army  and 
the  Methodist  meeting  are  to  the  peychologist  no  lees  natural.' 


others,  such  as  those  described  ^ as  having  occurred 
in  one  London  corps,  where  a group  of  men 
known  locally  as  ‘the  terrible  ten ^ were  won  for 
God. 

6.  Other  features  of  propaganda. — Aithongh  the 
first  Army  band  was  not  established  until  1879, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  movement  found  expression 
in  song  from  the  very  beginning.  It  carried  a 
step  fr^her  the  evangelistic  singing  which  had 
been  such  a feature  of  the  Methodist  revival  in  the 
previous  century.  Soon  after  the  commencement 
of  his  work  in  the  East  End  of  London  William 
Booth  published  Th5  Christian  Mission  Hymn- 
Book,  and  later  a >vhole  series  of  Salvation  Army 
Song  BookSf  which  contained  songs  ^ in  abundance, 
some  of  original  composition  and  others  gathered 
from  every  quarter.  These  songs  were  taken  up 
by  his  people  with  fervour  and  spontaneity. 
Fwither  to  the  offence  of  a good  many  outsiders, 
the  leaders  of  the  Salvation  Ajrmy  have  system- 
atically adapted  sacred  words  to  popular  tunes  on 
the  principle,  ‘ We’ll  take  these  songs  from  the 
devil;  he  has  no  right  to  a note  of  music.*  But 
always  both  rhythm  and  words  were  subservient 
to  the  Ssdyationist  sentiment.  Soon  the  penetrat- 
ing melodies,  especially  those  of  Salvation  Army 
origin,  demanded  a more  considered  musical  ac- 
companiment, and  bands  began  to  be  formed,  at 
first  among  families  or  groups  of  Salvationists, 
and  then  as  a regular  part  of  each  corps,  until 
now,  with  nearly  30,000  bandsmen  and  more  than 
20,000  members  of  Songsters*  Brigades,  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  as  Samnm  Morley  once  prophesied 
would  be  the  case,  has  ‘sung  its  way  round  the 
world.*  In  the  jubilant  cadences  has  been  found 
a language  in  wnich  Salvationists  of  every  tongue 
can  understond  one  another  and  tell  to  all  men  the 
joy  that  is  in  them.  The  band  (in  some  countries 
a guitar  combination,  but  more  generally  with 
brass  instruments)  is  a feature  of  Salvation  Army 
work  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  strictest 
surveillance  oyer  the  bands,  both  as  to  personnel 
and  as  to  music,  is  maintained  at  each  territorial 
headquarters.  Bandsmen  have  their  o>vn  Orders 
and  liegttlationSf  and  the  part  which  the  instru- 
ments can  take  in  the  meetings,  both  in  time  and 
in  volume,  is  carefully  limited  so  as  to  assist  the 
proceedings  without  monopolizing  them. 

Ajiother  means  of  propaganda  which  the  Ajmy 
was  quick  to  appreciate  was  the  printing-press. 
Within  a few  mouths  of  the  organization  oecom- 
tog  known  as  the  Salvation  Army  the  first  War 
was  established  to  inspire  Salvationists, 
educate  them,  and  bind  them  together.  This,  the 
Official  Gazette  of  the  Ajcmy,  has  now  (1918)  some 
80  companions,  most  of  them  weekly  periodicals, 
issued  in  more  than  20  languages,  incruoing  several 
of  the  iMguages  of  Asia  and  Africa.  The  com- 
bined  circulation  is  more  than  seven  millions, 
li  milhons  for  each  issue,  and  the  total  number  of 
refers  is  estimated  at  more  than  seven  millions. 
The  sellmg  of  these  papers  by  members  of  the 
Army  is  looked  upon  as  offering  a precious  oppor- 
tumty  of  witnessing  for  Christ.  In  most  terri- 
tqnea  toe  name  War  Cry,  or  ita  equivalent,  is 
adoptto  as  the  title  of  the  oflScial  organ— «.q.,  the 
Str^dhreet  of  Holl^d  and  II  Orido  di  Guerre  of 
Italy  ; and  in  addition  there  are  in  most  countries, 
M m the  United  Kingdom,  magazines  for  special 
dep^ments  of  the  Army’s  work.  By  means  of 
®^phcit  instructions  and  vigilant  insight  it  is 
ensuTM  that  these  papers  reflect  the  spirit  and 
poUty  of  the  one  movement,  both  in  the  kind  of 
^ticles^  they  publish  and  in  the  way  in  which  they 
deal  with  topics  of  interest.  The  power  of  the 

I aurold  ^bie.  Broken  Earthenwire, 
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printed  word  has  also  been  recognized  in  the 
systematic  publication  of  books  dealing  with 
pnases  of  Salvation  Army  thought  and  experiencci 
and  of  roanv  volumes  of  a diaactic  character  by 
William  ana  Catherine  Booth,  G.  S.  Railton,  and 
others. 

7.  Indirect  influences. — The  influence  of  any 
organization  b^ond  the  ranks  of  its  immediate 
followers  is  dimcult  to  estimate,  but  some  of  the 
features  of  the  Salvation  Army  are  so  marked  a 
departure  from  ordinaiy  relimous  life  and  methods 
that  they  could  hardly  fail  to  have  important 
reactions  in  the  Christian  Churches.  In  one  form 
or  another  many  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the 
religious  world  have  testifled  that  its  spirit  and 
example  have  brought  about  changes  which  amount 
to  a revolution  in  the  methods  of  the  Church. 
Bishop  Lightfoot  of  Durham  pointed  out  one  influ- 
ence of  the  Army  upon  his  own  Church  — the 
Church  of  l^glana : 

* Sh&U  we  be  satisfied  with  groiog  on  as  hitherto,  picking  ap 
one  here  and  there,  nthering  t<^ther  a more  or  less  select 
congregation,  forgetfm  meanwhile  of  the  Master’s  command, 
**Go  ye  Into  the  highways  and  heds^  and  compel  them  to 
come  m ” ? The  Salvation  Army  has  taught  ns  a higher  leeson 
thsin  this.  Whatever  may  be  its  faults,  it  has  at  least  recalled 
ns  to  this  lost  ideal  of  the  work  of  the  Church — the  universal 
compulsion  of  the  souls  of  men.' 

Not  only  has  the  Salvation  Army  stimulated 
a more  aggressive  evangelism,  bnt  it  has  also 
suggested  methods  of  presenting  religion  to  the 
masses  upon  which  in  some  instances  other  bodies 
have  admittedly  modelled  their  own  propaganda. 
The  idea  of  a military  organization  has  been  taken 
up  in  some  cases,^  and  in  others  the  influence  of 
the  Army  has  been  apparent  in  various  ‘ forward 
movements  * in  Britain.  The  same  leaven  has  been 
at  work  in  other  lands,  as,  e.g.,  in  the  ‘Innere 
Mission*  of  Germany,  in  its  counterpart  in  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  and  similar  home  miaBion 
movements  in  the  United  States  and  the  British 
colonies.  In  India  a ‘Buddhist  Salvation  Army* 
concerns  itself  with  the  moral  unliving  of  those 
whom  it  seeks  to  influence.  Individual  inspira- 
tions, though  acknowledged  W public  men  of 
every  communion,  including  Lutherans,  Roman 
Catholics,  Jewish  rabbis,  and  priests  of  the  Greek 
Church,  cannot  of  course  be  catalogued ; but  here 
again  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  in  almost 
every  land  the  indirect  influence  of  the  Army  has 
awakened  interest  in  religion  or  revived  a shaken 
faith  or  a languishing  devotion  among  many  who 
have  not  enlisted  under  its  flag.  Thousands  of 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  lay  workers  serving  in 
other  Churches  took  the  first  st^  that  led  to  their 
present  vocation  as  a result  of  influences  set  in 
motion  at  its  meetings  or  on  reading  its  publica- 
tions. 

IV.  Social  work.  — i.  The  incentive,  — The 
revival  of  evangelical  zeal  in  the  second  half  of  the 
19th  cent,  which  the  Salvation  Army  undoubtedly 
greatly  helped  to  produce,  and  which  in  turn  did 
much  to  help  forward  the  Salvation  Army,  brought 
with  it  a further  realization  of  the  inter-relation- 
ship of  moral  failures  and  physical  and  economical 
evils.*  The  social  conscience  of  the  people  was 
being  quickened,  and  it  was  revolted  by  the 
spectacle  of  large  sections  of  the  people  living 
either  on  the  edge  of  economic  disaster  or  plnngea 
already  into  a sea  of  grinding  want,  vice,  or  crime. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  seen  that  the  problems 
to  be  dealt  with  required  statesmanlike  judgment 
as  well  as  the  philanthropic  spirit. 

I B.g.f  % * Oharch  Salvation  Army ' waa  started  at  Oxford 
(1881^-S5),  the  title  being  chosen ' as  a tiribute  to  General  Booth ' ; 
the  orgimixation  was  one  of  those  which  were  subaeq^ntly 
merged  into  the  Ohurch  Army.  See  Edgar  Bowan,  IFtlton 
CarTile  and  t?ie  Chureh  Army,  London,  1905,  p.  140. 

s GQbert  Slater,  The  Making  aS  Modem  Sngland,  London, 
1918. 
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William  Booth  had  always  deeply  sympathized 
with  the  workless. 

* When  but  a mere  child,*  he  aaye,  * the  degradation  end  help- 
less misery  of  the  poor  Stocklngers  of  my  native  town,  wander- 
ing gaunt  and  hunger-stricken  through  the  streete.  droning  out 
their  melancholy  ditties,  crowding  the  Union  or  toiline  like 
galley  slaves  on  relief  works  for  a bare  subalstence,  kindled  in 
my  heart  yearnings  to  help  the  poor  which  have  continued  w 
this  day  and  which  have  had  a powerful  influence  on  my  whole 
llfe.'i 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  quite  early  in 
its  history  (1874-78)  the  Salvation  Array  had  looked 
with  anxious  solicitude  into  the  under-world  of 
want  and  vice,  and  had  stretched  out  a hand  to 
certain  classes  of  its  sad  inhabitants.  Pnson-^te 
homes  and  food  depots  and  some  scattered  eflorts 
on  behalf  of  lost  women — the  beginnings  of  the 
social  work  whicb  was  presently  to  to  such 

world-wide  dimensions — were  establi^ed.  But  it 
was  not  until  the  middle  eighties  that  the  General, 
greatly  moved  by  the  sight  of  the  vagrant  and 
destitute  classes,  made  certain  extendve  experi- 
ments. Then  came  a more  comprehensive  scheme, 
an  organized  warfare  against  social  evils — at  le^t 
the  worst  of  them— as  a preliminary  to  evangeliz- 
ing the  outcast  with  the  saving  health  of  religion. 
It  was  a deep  spiritual  sympathy  with  suffering 
that  led  the  Salvation  Army  into  its  social  enter- 
prises, but  with  this  sympathy  was  linked  a keen 
appreciation  of  the  suflerers*  temporal  misery  and 
need.  , , , 

The  social  work  of  the  Army  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  an  additional  wing  to  its  main  structure,  or  as  a 
sudden  afterthought  to  mod^  its  governing  idea. 
It  is  a natural  development,  involving  no  departure 
fi‘om  the  principles  oy  which  the  j^ray  has  been 
actuated  from  the  beginning.  It  is  true  that  so 
far  as  flnance  is  concerned  the  spiritual  and  social 
operations  have  since  the  launching  of  the  Darkest 
Emgland  scheme  been  sha^ly  distinguished,  and 
subscribers  must  say  to  which  fund  their  contribu- 
tions shall  go.  This  is  a matter  of  legal  correctness 
and  of  adnunistrative  convenience.*  The  place  of 
social  work  in  the  Army’s  operations  was  definitely 
indicated  by  William  when  he  wrote : 

* In  providing  for  the  relief  of  temporal  mieery  I reckon  t*at 
I •■Tw  only  makmff  it  easy  where  It  ie  now  difficult,  and  possible 
where  it  is  now  all  but  impossible,  for  men  and  women  to  find 
their  way  to  the  Oro6S.’» 

The  Darkest  England  scheme,  therefore,  when 
it  was  unfolded  in  1890,  did  not  break  so  freshly 
upon  the  Salvation  Army  itself  as  it  did  upon  the 
outside  public,  whom  it  awakened  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  to  the  social  misery  which  existed, 
and  to  the  availability  of  the  Army  for  coping  with 
at  least  some  part  ot  the  problem  by  virtue  of  the 
extent  and  soliuarity  of  its  organization.  The  details 
of  the  proposed  scheme  were  only  in  skel^,  to  be 
altered,  abandoned,  or  added  to  as  experience  and 
advisability  determined.  The  general  purpose 
was  to  offer  in  the  first  place  to  the  workless  and 
destitute  a chance  of  recovery  through  industry 
and  discipline,  the  Army  providing  them  with  the 
opportunity  and  meeting  their  immediate  needs. 
Industrial  reclamation  was,  of  course,  only  one 
phase  of  the  problem,  and  perhaps  not  the  acutest. 
The  vicious  and  the  morally  helpless  had  to  be 
dealt  with,  special  provision  had  to  be  mafle  for 

Srisoners  on  their  discharge,  for  the  habitually 
runken,  for  lawless  lads,  and  for  fallen  or  tempted 
women.  At  the  back  of  every  effort  was  the  hope 
of  the  spiritual  reformation  of  the  individual.  His 
character  must  be  changed,  if  his  character  was  in 
qnestion,  before  any  change  in  circumstances  could 
greatly  avail. 

The  principle*  of  sooiiJ  work  as  laid  down  in  Ordere  ana 
R/tgulatione  for  Social  Officer*  (1915)  include  th*  importance  ol 

1 In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  (hU,  Preface,  p.  L 
s The  Darkest  England  scheme  was  declared  a separate  trust 
by  de^-poll,  dated  Jan.  1891. 

8 In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,  Preface,  p.  hr. 
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taltb  (n  Jeius  Ohriit,'  not,  inde^,  aa  a coD^tioxi  of  beiatr  belpod, 
but  aa  th«  chief  groond  of  hope  for  effecting  any  permanent  im- 
provement. 

2.  Orgfanizations. — The  social  enterprises  of  ^e 
Salvation  Army  lend  themselves  to  descriptive 
detail,  but  here  it  will  be  enough  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  published  accounts  of  various  aspects  of  the 
work.^  The  following  enumeration  or  the  social 
activities  of  the  Army,  though  the  list  may  not  be 
quite  complete,  affords  some  idea  of  the  variety 
and  scope  of  its  efforts  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor 
and  friendless  of  every  land  : 

(а)  For  th»  starving. — Children’s  free  and  farthing  breakfasts, 
midnight  soup  and  bread  brigades  for  the  homeless,  cheap 
food  aepota,  special  relief  funds  for  cases  of  speoial  destitution, 
old  clothes  depots  for  dum  families,  poor  men’s  hotels,  cheap 
grain  stores,  famine  loan  fund  for  the  destitute  of  the  East. 

(б)  For  Uu  drunkorda-— Drunkards*  brigades,  drunkards’ 
ad^ce  and  home  bureaux,  homes  for  ineoriatM  (men  and 
women). 

(c)  For  the  paupers.— Workhouse  brigades,  salvation  ^ard- 
ians  of  the  poor,  pauper  colonies,  pauper  transportation,  labour 
bureaux,  homes  for  the  aged  and  for  the  dying. 

(d)  For  the  unempfoyecC — Labour  bureaux  (men  and  women), 
inaustrial  homes,  labour  wood-yards,  city  salvage  brigades, 
workshops,  elevators. 

(e)  For  the  honneUes. — ^Midnight  scouts  in  cities,  shelters  for 
men  and  women,  metropoles. 

(J)  Far  the  crxmiruHs. — Prison  visitation,  polioe-oourt  work, 
prison-gate  work,  prison  corps,  probationary  policy,  correspon- 
dence bureaux,  ex-criminals*  homes,  and  oiiminal  settlements. 

(g)  For  the  dbaughtere  of  shame. — Orgtmlzed  visitation  of 

* walks,*  brothels,  red-light  districts,  yoshiwaras,  clubs,  etc., 
midnight  meetings  and  marches,  receiving  homes,  industrial 
homes,  factories,  'out  of  love*  funds,  ser^ce  girl^  brigades, 
shepher^g  brigiMles,  maternity  homes,  investigation  and  aflUia- 
tion  depmrtments,  mothers*  hospitals. 

(A)  iStum  wori. — ^Visitation,  first-aid  brigades,  district  nursing, 

* poorest  of  the  poor  * aid. 

(i)  For  the  sick.— Visitation,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  village 
dispensing,  leper  hospitals,  matsmicy  nursing. 

Ci)  For  the  lost. — Inquiry  and  oorrespoudenoe  bureaux,  legal 
assignee. 

(k)  Preventive  and  protective  voorkfor  young  girls. — Servants’ 
homes,  city  institutes,  registries,  students'  homes,  residential 
clubs. 

(0  Anivsnicide  bweaux  — Advice  department,  loan  depart- 
ment. 

(m)  Land  echemes. — Emigration,  home  colonization,  coloniza- 
tion over  the  sea,  land  and  farm  and  irrigation  oolonies,  small 
holdings 

(n)  Dsep  sea  brigades. — Mission  boats,  lifeboat. 

(o)  Twining  eoUeges. 

Ip)  Students  homes. 

f g)  Working-men's  assoeiatiens. 

(r)  FilAxpaMnks  (agricultural). 

LrrsaATcui. — L Historioal  ajtd  desoripttve. — WilUam 
Booth,  The  General's  Letters,  London,  1886,  In  Lark^  Eng- 
land and  the  Way  Out,  do.  1890,  Sergeant-Maoor  Do-Your- 
Best,  or  The  Inner  Workings  of  a Saivatum  Army  Corps,  do. 
1906 ; Catherine  Booth,  The  Salvation  Army  in  Relation  to  the 
Church  and  State,  do.  1888:  W.  Bramwell  Booth,  LigTit  in 
Darkest  England,  do.  1896,  Social  Reparation,  do.  1899,  PrUnds 
of  the  Poor,  do.  1901 ; Mary  B.  Booth,  with  the  B.S.F.  in 
France,  do.  1916 ; P.  de  L.  Booth-Tneker,  What  the  Salva- 
tion Army  is  doing  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Simla,  1911 ; H.  D. 
Booth-Hellbersr,  Der  soxiale  Ztosig  der  ersten  ehristlichen 
Kirehe,  Berne,  1904 ; Charles  Booth,  Lyfs  and  Labour  qf  the 
People  of  London,  Srd  ser.,  Religicue  Injiuenoes,  7 vola,  Lon- 
don, 1903;  Margaret  Allen,  Kingdom-Makers  in  Shelier,  ^reet, 
and  Slum,  do.  1^,  Eastward  Bound,  do.  1908 ; Harold  Begbie, 
Broken  Earthenteare,  do.  1910,  The  Light  qf  India,  do.  1912 ; 
E.  R.  Brengle,  The  Army  Drum,  do.  1909  ; L.  Brentano,  Die 
ehrieUieh-toiziaie  Bewegvng  in  England^,  Leipzig,  1888 ; A. 
Brfickner,  ErweekungAevoegungen,  Hamburg,  1909 : L. 
Brnybre,  Les  (Euvree  ^UanUiropiques  de  TArmiedu  Salut,en 


und  seine  HeQsarmee,  Jena,  1918 ; L.  Colxe,  * Die  Heilsarmee 
and  ihre  soziole  Arb^t,*  SoxicUer  Fortsohritt,  Leipzig,  1906 ; 
Arthur  B.  Coping,  Souls  in  Khaki,  London,  1917  ^Mildred 
Duff;  Three  Cohmations,  do.  1901;  Hnlda  Friederichs,  The 
Romanceqfthe  Salvation  Army,  do.  1908;  H.  Fnehs,  Hsifsarmee, 
Jena,  1910 ; O.  Funcke,  Englxschc  BUder  in  deutsoher  Beleueht- 
unp*,  Bremen,  1883  ; A.  de  Gamaiin,  Liees  et  Jugez:  Armie 
soi-disarU  du  Salut,  Geneva,  1884 ; M.  Gerhard,  3er  religiose 
CharakUr  der  BTeilsarmss,  Bonn,  1906 ; R.  Giffen,  The  Progress 
of  tAs  Working  Classes,  London,  1884 ; H.  Rider  Haggard, 
Report  qf  the  Salvation  Army  Colonies  in  ths  II.S.A.  and  at 


1 B.g..  H.  Rider  Haggard,  RMeneration ; Arnold  White.  The 

(^eat  Idea  ; F.  A.  Mackenzie,  Waste  Humanity ; David  Lyall. 
Handicapped ; see  also  * Literature  * below. 


iacK  i^onaon,  x ne  reame  oj  wie  jxuysa, 

.yall,  Handicapped,  do.  1914  ; F.  A MacKenzie,  WasU 
Humanity,  do.  1909,  Serving  the  King's  Men,  do.  1918 ; OUve 
C.  Malve^,  Thirteen  NighU,  do.  1908,  TAs  Soul  Market,  do. 
1W7;  J.  Page,  The  Christianity  qf  the  Continent,  do.  1906; 
Agnes  Palmer,  TAs  Salvage  of  lien.  New  York,  1918;  J. 
Pestalozzi,  Woe  ist  die  Ueusarmee  t Halle,  1886 ; A.  P<^on, 
RijUaUms  et  etepdriences  d'un  ScUutiste,  Paris,  1896  ; G.  S. 
Rallton,  Heathen  England  and  the  Salvation  Army,  London, 
1884,  Twenty -One  Years  Salvation  Army,  do.  1886,  Apostolic 
Warfare,  do.  1889,  Our  War  in  S.  Africa,  do.  1901,  Precipices, 
do.  1006,  Day  by  Day  in  the  Saloation  Army,  do.  1910,  For- 
ward against  Misery,  do.  1918,  Some  Prophecies  FxMXled,  do. 
1912,  Jugez  V Armie  du  Salut,  Paris,  1884 ; Erland  Richter,  I 
Miss^naren's  Spar,  Stockholm,  1916;  W.  P.  Ryam  TAs 
Romance  qf  a Motor  Mission,  London,  1906;  Annie  S.  Swan, 
TAs  Oulsidsrs,  do.  1906:  Mrs.  Verinl,  Deeds  of  Love  and 
Courage,  do.  1916.  Worm  from  Waste,  do.  1916,  Round  the 
Clock,  do.  1917 : A Schindler,  Die  Oefahren  in  der  Kirehe, 
Ascona.  1900,  Die  evangelische  Kirehe  und  die  Heilsarme^,  do. 
1905,  Reich  und  Arm.  do.  1901,  Die  soxiale  Not  uneerer  Zeit 
und  die  HsUsarmee,  ao.  1902;  E.  Sjpiller,  Slums:  Erlebnisse 
in  den  Schlammvierteln  modemer  Orossstddte,  Aarau,  1911 ; 
Arnold  White,  TrutA  about  the  Salvation  Army  J^ndon,  1906, 
TAs  ^eat  Idea,  do.  1909 ; A.  Zimmermann,  J.  Wesley  und  W. 
Booth;  sine  historisehe  Parallete,  Munich,  1907 ; and  miscellane- 
ous publications : La  ViriU  d Vigard  de  V Armie  du  Salut, 
Paris,  1881 ; Le  Crime  des  Salutistes,  do.  1883 ; L' Alliance 
ivangilique  et  la  liberti  religieuss,  Neuchitel,  1890  ; La  Liberti 
de  eauver,  Geneva,  1890  ; Rapport  du  oonseU  fidiral  d Vassem- 
blie  f<id4raXe  sur  les  petitions  eonosmant  I’armie  du  salut, 
Geneva,  1890 ; Lettrs  d mss  eonciloysns  par  Aimi  Humbert, 
Neuchktel,  1890 ; TAs  Progress  of  the  Salvation  Army  during 
the  Year,  London.  1891 : Correspondence  respecting  the 
Expulsion  qf  eertain  British  SiMects  from  the  Cantons  of 
Qmxeva  and  Neuehdtel,  do.  1884  ; Essays  and  Sketches : Papers 
by  Eminent  People  on  Salvation  Army  Work,  do.  1906 ; Salva- 
tion Army  Year  Books,  from  1906  to  1018 ; Salvation  Army 
War  Despatches,  do.  1906 ; Phases  qf  the  Work  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  do.  1911 ; TAs  Salvation  Army  OJlcer  at  Work,  do. 
1908 ; Letters  to  the  Centre,  do.  1912 ; L' Armie  Salut  sn 
Prance,  Paris,  1911 ; Saving  and  Serving,  London,  1916  ; IFon, 
do.  1916 ; Scorns  Aspects  of  Salvation  Army  Social  Work,  do. 
1917 ; Inismationai  Social  Addresses,  do.  1914. 

ii.  Bra(?RAPjrfCAL.^F.  de  L.  Booth-Tucker,  The  Life  of 
Catherine  Booth,  the  Mother  qf  the  Saloation  Army,  2 volt.. 


G.  Coates,  TAs  Prophet  of  the  Poor  t the  Life  Story  qf  deneral 
Booth,  do.  1905;  Mary  A Denison,  Captain  Molly,  Boston, 
Mass.,  1897 ; Mildred  Duff,  Bedxoig  von  Haartman,  London, 
1005;  John  Law,  Captain  Lobe,  do.  1887;  W.  E.  Oiipbant, 
Catherine  Booth,  do. ; G.  S.  Rallton,  General  Booth,  by 
his  first  Commiseicner,  do.  1912,  TAs  Salvation  Navvy  (John 
Allen),  do.  1880,  Commissioner  Dowdle,  the  saved  Railway 
Guard,  do.  1002,  Life  of  lAeut.-C6Umel  Junker,  do.  1908, 
Captain  Ted  (Edward  Irons),  do.  1880 ; W.  T.  Stead,  Gsns^ 
Booth,  do.  1886,  Mrs.  Booth  of  the  Salvation  Army,  do.  1900. 

iii.  Doctrinal  and  sp/ArraAt.— William  Booth,  Salvation 
Soldiery,  London,  1879,  TAs  Training  qf  Children,  do.  1884, 
Purity  of  Heart,  do.  190L  Religion  for  Every  Day,  do.  1902, 
Ftstons,  do.  1906,  TAs  Seven  Spirite,  do.  1907;  Catherine 
Booth,  Godliness,  do.  1890,  Life  and  Death,  do.  1890 ; Prac- 
tiocU  Religion^,  do,  1891,  Popular  Chrietianity,  do.  1887 ; W. 
Bramwell  Booth,  Books  that  Bles^  do.  1899,  SWants  qf  All, 
do.  1900,  Our  Master,  do.  1908,  Bible  BaUle-axes,  do.  1901  ; 
E.  R.  Brengle,  What  hinders  you  t do.  1886 ; S.  L.  Brengle, 
Helps  to  Holiness,  do.  1908,  HsaH-Talks  on  Holiness,  do.  1906, 
TAs  Soul- Winners  Ssoret  do.  1906,  TAs  Way  of  Hainess,  do. 
1910 ; Eileen  Donglas.  TAs  Fruits  qf  the  Spiru,  do.  1909 ; T. 
Heniy  Howard,  Standards  qf  Life  and  Sarnies,  do.  1909  ; T. 
Kitching,  Forme  and  Csremonies,  do.  1910 ; TAs  Doetrinee 
tAs  Salvation  Army,  do.  1880  : Faith  Healing  (Memorandum 
for  Ojficers),  do,  1902 ; A Ladder  to  Holiness,  do.  1908 ; Holy 
Living,  do.  1901 : How  to  he  Saved,  do.  1903;  TAs  Salvation 
Army  Directory,  Nos.  1 and  $,  do.  1901 ; Helps  to  the  Directory, 
do.  1902  ; Salvation  Army  Songs,  do.  1900. 

ir.  RBQULATI0N8.—Ths  Why  and  Wherefore  of  the  Rulee 
and  Regulations  qf  the  Salvation  Army,  London,  1900  ; Orders 
and  Regulations  tor  Territorial  Commisdoners  and  Chief  Secre- 
Uries  a904).  Divisional  Commanders  (1904),  Staff  Officers  (1904X 
Field  Officers  (1917),  Social  Officers  (1917),  Local  OflBU^rs  a917X 
Soldiers  (1908),  the  Training  of  Field  Offl^rs  (190S). 

W.  Bramwell  Booth. 
SAMADHI.-— The  uro  of  this  term  in  Buddhism 
has  been  explained  briefly  in  the  art.  Dhyana 
jftdna).  SamddAi  is  a many-sided  word, 
si^ifying  both  (1)  a complex  state  or  habit  of 
mmd  and  (2)  a system  of  training  or  culture 
mtended  to  produce  that  state  or  haMt.  As  (2)  it 
forms  one  of  the  three  bodies  of  doctrine  (kha^hd) 
^th  which  all  followers  of  the  holy  life  in  Bud- 
dhism were  to  bo  continually  occupied : sUak- 
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khandha  (morals,  ethics),  savrUldhiklchandha,  and 
pailfl&kkJMnd?ia  (wisdom,  insight). 

Thus  the  distinguished  Sister  Dhammadinnfc  oomprises  the 
Eightfold  Psth  under  these  three  : 


aim  of  the  Buddhist.  It  is  quite  essential  as  a 
means.  But  the  aims  and  ideals  which  it  made 
possible  to  realize  are  reserved  by  Buddhagho$a 
for  the  PaUfldkkhandha.  the  third  and  last  section 


{right  speech 
„ action 
..  Uvellhood- 


( right  effort 

Samddhi  -<  „ mindfulness 

V,  „ iomddhi. 


Paflitd 


f right  views 
i „ intention  or 
V.  aspiration. 


She  is  then  asked:  *What  Is  aarnddhi?  What  induces  1 it? 
What  are  the  requisites  for  it?  What  is  the  culture  of  it?  ’ She 
replies : * It  is  concentration  of  mind  ; the  Four  Applications  of 
Mindfulness  induce  It;  the  Four  Supreme  Effora  are  its  re* 
quiaites ; the  practice  development,  repetition  of  these  things 
are  the  culture  of  it.'  > 


Here  we  see  the  twofold  import  of  the  term  as 
stated  above.  Let  ns  consider  each  of  these  two 
in  order.  Concentration  is  chittas^  eka^gutd, 
that  is,  one-pointedness  of  mind,  or  the  power  of 
exclusive  single-minded  attention.  This  definition 
is  repeated  and  elaborated  in  the  Abhidkamma 
analyses,  where  samddhi  and  concentration  are 
described  in  similar  terms  : 


* stability,  solidity,  absorbed  steadfastness  of  thought  which 
...  is  the  absence  of  distraotion,  is  balance,  unperturbed 
mental  procedure,  calm,  the  faculty  and  power  of  ooncen- 

tration.'o 


The  commentaries  maintained  this  teaching  as 
handed  on  by  Buddhagho^a : 

* What  la  samddhil  It  Is  of  many  aspects  and  divers  modes 
. . . not  to  confuse  the  issues  Just  here,  we  say  it  is  oon- 
centration  of  good  oonsciousnees.  In  meaning  it  is  the  iamS- 
dh&narji ; — the  " thorough-placing-on- to,"  that  is,  on  one  object 
of  oonsdousneas  and  its  concoimtanta.  Its  salient  mark  is 
balance ; its  essential  property  is  the  expulsion  of  wavering,  its 
resulting  manifestation  is  impassivity ; happy  ease  is  its 
proximate  antecedent.'  * 

The  various  channels  and  modes  of  samddhi  are 
then  gone  into  at  length,  including  yAdna,  whether 
induced  by  self -hypnotism  or  otherwise.  The  chief 
of  these  are  subsequently  developed  in  the  follow- 
ing ten  chapters  of  yisuctahi-Hdagga,  He  concludes 
the  chapter  in  question  with  a reply  to  the  in- 
quiries : How  is  aamddhi  to  be  cultivated  ? What 
is  the  advantage  ^ined  by  its  culture?  The 
former  question  is  ^so  answered  in  the  ten  follow- 
ing chapters.  In  the  eleventh  the  advantage  is 
stated  to  be  fivefold,  according  to  the  lower  or 
higher  aims  and  modes  of  culture  in  each  praotibser : 
— present  happiness,  insight  into  things  ‘ as  they 
really  have  become*  {yathdhhUtam)^  superknow- 
ledge (adAififid),®  rebu^  in  the  Brahm&  heaven, 
ana  Nirudna. 

Coming  to  the  more  discriminating  psycho- 
logical analyses  of  later  scholastics — e.g.,  in  the 
Compendium  of  Philosophy  by  Anuruddha — we 
find  that,  whereas  chittass^  ektiggatd  is  reco^ized 
as  a constant  factor  among  the  seven  ^tors 
present  in  every  unit  of  conscions  activity,  samddhi 
18  reserved  for  the  whole  of  a given  state  of  mind 
describable  as  concentration®  and  is  also  called 
'ecstatic  apperception*^  in  states  of  mystic  or 
jh&nic  rapture.  In  other  words,  the  factor  in 
every  act  of  consciousness  which  we  know  as 
* selection  * becomes,  when  trained  and  developed, 
the  power  and  faculty  {indriya)  of  samddhi.^ 

Thus  samddhi  is  no  more  confined  to  the  highest, 
most  unworldly  aims  and  activities  than  is  ‘ con- 
centration * in  English-speaking  culture.  Nor  is  it 
right  to  speak  of  it  as  tne  * sole  * or  even  the  chief 


I Nimitta ; see  Points  of  Controversy  {PTS\  London,  1916,  p. 

* Majjhimdt  1.  SOL 

» Dhamma-sangaiyit  11, 16,  tr.  in  0.  A.  P.  Rhys  Davids.  A 
Buddhist  Manual  of  PsyehologieaZ  Sthies,  London,  1900,  pp. 
18f.,  17. 

« VisuddhiMagga^  oh.  UL  : of.  Atthasdlinif  p.  118,  where  he 
cites  the  figures  from  the  Questions  of  King  Milinda^  L 60. 
comparing  samddhi  to  the  ridgepole  of  a roof,  binding  and 
crowning  the  moral  oonsoiousneee,  and  to  a Idng  as  hesd  and 
nucleus  of  his  armies. 

» Of.  art.  DbtIka,  f 5 (e).  « P.  108  f . (f),  (g). 

Ib.  p.  129,  n.  1.  8 Ib.  pp.  54  f.,  89,  n.  4, 129,  n.  L 


of  the  Visvddhi-Magga. 

LrrsRATURB.  — A Yogdvacara’s  Manual^  ed.  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  PTS,  London,  1896  (the  introduction  cites  a number  of 
misssges  on  tamddhx  from  the  canon) : A Compendium  of 
Philosophy^  Pali  Manual  of  approx.  12tn  cent.  ▲.».),  tr.  S.  Z. 
Aung  and  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  London^910,  pp.  16,  6 5,  68- 

66, 2^,  240.  c.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SAMARITANS. — i.  Name. — Those  who  to- 
day are  called  Samaritans  are  but  the  last  little 
remnant  of  a Jewish  sect  that  for  centuries  has 
looked  upon  Mt.  Gerizim  in  Palestine  as  the  one 
rightful  place  appointed  unto  it  by  God  for  His 
worship.  Their  name  has  come  to  its  present 
meaning  through  several  stages  of  development. 
First  of  all  it  was  applied  to  the  once  famous 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Northern  Israel.  Then, 
by  a natural  extension,  it  was  made  to  include  the 
entire  district  of  which  this  city  was  the  political 
head ; any  dweller  within  this  territory  might 
nroperly  be  called  a Samaritaji.  Finally,  through 
NT  usage  and  the  practice  of  early  Christian 
writers,  the  word  came  to  be  limited  to  adherents 
of  a particular  form  of  faith.  ^ 

2.  Origin. — The  origin  of  the  Samaritans  is 
veiled  in  obscurity.  The  meagre  data  at  our  dis- 
posed permit  and  have  received  different  interpreta- 
tions. According  to  the  Biblical  narrative  in 
2 K 17-18,  their  beginning  is  to  be  dated  from  the 
downfall  of  the  kmgdom  of  Northern  Israel  in 
722  B.C. 

Then  it  was  that  * Jahweh  removed  Israel  out  of  his  sight,  as 
he  spake  by  the  hand  of  all  his  servants  the  prophets.  So  Israel 
was  carried  away  out  of  their  own  land  to  A^rio,  unto  this  day. 
And  the  king  of  Asssaia  brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from 
Outhah,  and  from  Awa,  and  from  Hamath  and  Sepharvaim, 
and  placed  them  In  tbs  cities  of  Samaria  Instead  of  the  children 
of  Israel : and  they  assessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  In  the  cities 
thereof ' (2  E IT^K^  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Israel  was 
removed  sod  that  * there  was  none  left  but  the  tribe  of  Judah 
only  * (of.  2 K 1718). 

These  diverse  imported  peoples,  settled  in  the 
devastated  land  of  Israel,  were  made  by  Jewish 
teachers  to  be  the  progenitors  of  the  Samaritans. 
That  such  a mixed  group  should  speedily  come  to 
resemble  Israel  closely  m customs  and  manner  of 
worship  was  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  ‘lion  converts.*  Being  menaced  by  a scourge 
of  savage  beasts,  they  found  deliverance  by  wor- 
shipping Jahweh  as  the  God  of  the  land  nnaer  the 
guidance  of  a priest,  or  priests,  who  were  sent  hack 
from  among  the  captive  Israelites.®  Meanwhile 
they  did  not  abandon  their  former  idolatrous  cults, 

1 The  city  of  Samaria  is  esdd  U>  have  received  Iti  name  from 
one  Shemer  sold  to  Omri  the  site  on  which  the  ci^ 

woe  built  (1  K 168*).  xhe  term  * Samaritans*  iShomeronim, 
O'jTDeO  l8  found  only  once  In  the  OT  (2  K IT*).  Rabbinical 
writers  frequent^  allude  to  their  northern  neighboura  as 
Cutbeans,  while  Josephus  colls  them  by  preference  Shechemitee. 
They  themselves  Isy  clsim  to  the  title  * Israel*  or  * the  Ohildren 
of  IsroeL*  They  acquiesce,  however,  in  the  name  Samaritans, 
giving  to  it  their  own  interpretation  of  * observers ' or  ' keepers,* 
namely,  of  the  Law  or  the  Sabbath  (i.s.  Shomerim, 
from 

s * And  so  it  was,  at  the  beginning  of  their  dwelling  there, 
that  they  feared  not  the  Lord:  therefore  t^e  Lord  sent  lions 
among  them,  which  killed  some  of  them.  Wherefore  they 
spake  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  saying,  The  nations  which  thou 
host  carried  away,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  know 
not  the  manner  of  the  Ood  of  the  land  : therefore  be  hath  sent 
lions  among  them,  and,  behold,  they  slay  them,  because  they 
know  not  the  manner  of  the  Ood  of  the  land.  Then  the  king 
of  Assyria  ootumonded,  saying.  Carry  thither  one  of  the  priests 
whom  ye  brought  from  thence;  and  let  them  go  and  dwell 
there,  and  let  Aim  teach  them  the  manner  of  the  Ood  of  the  land. 
So  one  of  the  priests  whom  they  had  carried  away  hrom  Samaria 
come  and  dwelt  in  Beth-el,  and  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord ' (2  E IT^s-ssv  The  text  fluctuates  between  the 
singular  and  plural  in  its  allusion  to  the  priest  or  priests.  It  is 

Jr<^ble  that  the  plural  should  be  retained  throug^hout. 

osephus  {Ant.  n.  xiv.  81  mokes  the  danger  that  threatened 
them  to  have  been  a pestilenoe. 
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for,  while  ‘they  feared  Jahweh,*  at  the  same  time 
they  * served  tneir  own  gods,  after  the  manner  of 
the  nations  from  among  whom  they  had  been 
carried  away  * (2  K 17“). 

Two  further  OT  allusions  to  the  introduction  of 
foreign  colonists  are  found  in  the  book  of  Ezra. 
In  the  first  ^4^)  the  Samaritans  make  request  to 
liave  part  with  the  returned  exiles  in  rebuilding 
the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  urge  their  claim  on 
the  ground  that  they  worship  «^hweh  a.s  do  the 
Jews,  and  that  they  have  sacrificed  unto  Him  from 
the  time  that  they  were  brought  into  the  land  by 
Esar-h addon,  king  of  Assyria  (681-668 
Further  on  in  the  chapter  the  same  people  are 
described  as  belonging  to  the  * nations  whom  the 
great  and  noble  Osnappcu*  brought  over,  and  set  in 
the  city  of  Samaria,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country 
beyond  the  river  * (Ezr  4^®).*  Both  the  latter  state- 
ments are  beset  with  textual  difficulties,  but  they 
agpree  with  the  account  of  2 Kings  in  empha.sizing 
the  ^ien  origin  of  the  Samaritans.  Later  Jewish 
tradition  perpetuates  the  same  disparaging  view 
and  uses  by  preference  the  term  * Cuthean  * for  the 
pe^le  of  the  north.* 

Ine  fall  of  Israel  and  the  deportation  of  its 
people  are  also  mentioned  in  two  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. It  appears  that  Shalmaneser  iv.  (727-722), 
who  began  the  siege  of  the  city  of  Samaria,  died 
before  its  completion,  and  that  accordingly  the 
glory  of  the  conquest  was  claimed  by  his  successor, 
Sargon  n.  (722-705).  The  latter  king  says : 

* At  the  beginning:  of  my  reifirn,  in  my  flret  yw  . . . SftmarU 
I beeieged,  I captured.  27.5i&u  people  from  ite  midet  I oerried 
nptive.  60  chariots  I took  there  aa  an  ad.dition  to  my  royal 
fproe  ...  I returned  and  made  more  than  formerly  to  dwelt 
People  from  lands  which  my  hands  hod  captured  I settled  in 
1^  nudst.  My  officers  over  them  as  governors  I appointed. 
Tribute  and  taxes  1 imposed  upon  them  after  the  AnWian 

The  second  inscription  is  of  like  purport,  with  an 
added  stetement  to  the  effect  that  those  who  were 
left  undisturbed  in  their  homes  were  permitted  to 
retain  their  possessions.*  In  the  royal  enumera- 
tion of  the  exiles  probably  only  tbe  heads  of 
families  were  counted,  and  consequently  the  total 
^mber  of  captives  may  have  been  much  greater ; 
but,  even  so,  this  deportation  can  have  affected 
only  a small  percentage  of  the  entire  population.* 
The  capital  and  the  larger  towns  wonhi  doubtless 
suffer  most,  whereas  the  smaller  villages  of  the 
rural  districts  would  remain  largely  undisturbed. 
The  concern  of  the  Assyrian  conqueror  would  be 
to  remove  the  more  influential  political  and  re- 
hgiona  leaders.  Whether  there  was  a further 
deportetion  two  yeara  later,  when  Samaria  joined 
uprising  against  Sargon  n.,  xs  not 
sta^  m the  surviving  fragments  of  the  inscription 
which  commemorates  the  event.  According^  so 
far  as  AMyrian  records  permit  any  inference!  it 
app^rs  ^t  the  major  portion  of  the  Israelites 
con^ued  to  dwell  in  their  own  land  subject  to 
local  Assyrian  governors. 

«« iv  this  Incident,  sUtea  that  the  king  In 

qu^on  WHO  Shnln^neeer  iv.  (Ant,  xi.  U.  1 ; of.  ICC,  ad  foT 
and Torrey.  Bara 5tud<e#,  p.  le©).  aa  toe.. 

If  I.  Oenmppor  it  % corruption,  since 

1 ao^pted  conjecture  would  subetuLte 

ground  of  reeemblance  Md 
bec^ee  he  alone  of  tbe  later  Anyrlan  klnn  would  h*  in  • 
lotion  to  deport  oolonieta  from  Su»  and  KlaS  Othe«  would 
r^«  Shalx^eae^  a reding  that  haa  the  ^port 
of  the  LXX  (cf.  L.  W.  Batten.  Ths  Booktnf 

B<ilnbi>r,h,  ISIS,  p.  m;  88*1 

U. 

pu5d.Skiir^p.  and  (A.  aau. 

p.  presumable  meaning  of  the  passage  (ib. 


Such  a conclusion  receives  a measure  of  confir- 
mation from  Biblical  data.  The  Chronicler  slates 
that  soon  after  the  fall  of  Samaria  King  Hezekiah 
(715 (?)-686 (?)  B.C.)  sent  to  all  Israel  and  ‘wrote 
letters  also  to  Ephraim  and  ManaAseh,*  inviting 
them  to  participate  in  a great  Pawsover  at  Jeru- 
salem, with  the  result  that  many  came  from  Asher, 
Manasseh,  and  Zebnlun  (2  Ch  30^-^).  This  im- 
plies the  continued  presence  of  Israelites  in  the 
north. ^ In  the  next  century  the  reform  of  Josiah 
(639-608  B.C.)  purged  Bethel  of  its  idolatry  and 
took  away  ‘ all  the  houses  also  of  the  high  places 
that  were  in  the  cities  of  Samaria,  which  tlie  icings 
of  Israel  hari  made  to  provoke  Jahweh  to  anger  * 
(2  K 23^*®).  There  is  no  suggestion  in  this  tradi- 
tion that  these  high  plaoes  differed  in  any  particular 
from  those  in  the  south,  or  that  the  cultus  was 
other  than  that  which  had  been  established  by  the 
kings  of  Israel.  The  Chronicler  includes  Manasseh, 
Ephraim,  and  ‘ all  the  remnant  of  Israel  ’ among 
those  who  contributed  to  the  repairs  of  the  Temple 
in  the  days  of  Josiah  (2  Ch  34*;  cf.  2 K 22«).  In 
the  6th  cent,  we  hear  of  80  men  who  came  out  of 
Shechem,  Shiloh,  and  Samaria,  bringing  offerings 
to  the  house  of  Jahweh.  They  came  In  the  garb  of 
mourning,  doubtless  because  of  the  desolation  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  min  of  the  Temple  (Jer  41®).  It 
seems  most  natural  to  suppose  that  these  wor- 
shipers were  Israelites,  and  that  the  former 
relationship  to  Jerusalem  had  not  yet  been  inter- 
rupted. To  a somewhat  later  period  in  the  same 
century  belongs  the  tradition  already  discussed, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  north  claimed  the  right 
to  co-operate  with  the  returned,  exiles  in  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  (Ezr  4*). 

These  scattered  notices  are  best  understood  by 

Ssing  that  the  descendants  of  the  Israelites 
lued  to  live  on  in  the  land  of  their  fathers 
and  that  they  are  the  same  people  that  emerged 
later  as  the  sect  of  the  Samaritans.  The  loss  of 
the  Ten  Tribes  would  then  be  due  more  to  vicissi- 
tudes suffered  at  home  than  to  deportations.  Tbe 
whole  religions  development  of  the  Samaritans 
requires  such  ^ ancestry  and  would  be  largely 
inexplicable  without  it.  Rabbinical  enactments 
appear  at  times  frsmkly  to  recognize  the  true  situa- 
tion.  A Talmudic  booklet  {Massekheth  Kutkim) 
dealing  with  the  Samaritans  closes  as  follows  : 

*^en^»llw«  receive  them?  When  they  give  up  their  faith 
in  Mo^t  Oerizim  and  acknowledge  JerusaJemand  tne  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  Thenceforth  he  who  robe  a Samaritan  will  be 
as  he  who  robs  an  Israelite.*  a 

Anthropology,  worldiig  independently,  has  reached 
the  same  conclusion.  H.  M.  Huxley  gives  it  as 
his  judgment  that  the  Samaritans  * are  to-day  the 
sole,  though  degenerate,  representatives  or  the 
ancient  Hebrews.** 

3«  The  emergence  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  inde- 
pendent religious  community.— As  to  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  the  final  rupture  between  the 
Jews  and  the  Northern  Israelites  there  are  two 
divergent  traditions, 

slluslon  in  Nch  ISMfc,  whore  it  is 
sto^  th^  one  of  the  sons  of  Jolada,  the  son  of  Eliashib  the 
son  in  law  to  Sanballat  the  Horonite  : therefore 
I ebas^  him  from  me.  Remember  them,  O my  God,  because 
defiled  the  priesthood,  and  toe  Swenant  of  the 
priesthood,  and  of  toe  Levites.' 

explicit  tradition  is  recounted  by 
^vas  occasioned  by  the 
^Jriageof  Manasseh,  a brother  of  the  high  priest  Jaddua,  to 
an  alien  wife,  namely  to  Nlkaso,  the  daughter  jf  Sanballat.  the 
^®  aiders  at  Jerusalem  and  the 
S*®  ^®  divorced,  or  that 

^ "scewlotal  rlghU.  Unwilling  to 
accept  suoh  an  alternative,  he  sought  help  from  his  aged  father- 


dC^'  ^ M^sen,  The  Books  qf  Chronxelet 

Montgomery.  The 

a SamarUom  Targiun,  p.  172  : Montgomery,  d 203 

attitude  of  Jewish  tSschers,  cf.  l^tgomery,  pp’ 

* JS  X.  67fl. 
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In-law,  who  promised  to  secure  for  him  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  the  high  priesthood  in  connexion  with  a temple  that  should 
be  built  on  Mt.  Oerizim.  The  young  priest  was  likewise  assured 
that  he  should  be  Sanballafs  successor  in  temporal  power. 
Ultimately  the  promised  religious  privileges  were  gained  under 
the  sanction  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  bad  meanwhile  de- 
feated the  Persians  at  Issue  and  conquered  Syria.  Forthwith 
the  temple  was  built  and  regular  worship  was  established  at 
the  rivafsanctuary.i  If  Josephus  can  thus  record  an  incident 
that  establishes  the  legitimacy  of  tiie  priestly  line  of  the  rival 
temple,  it  is  evident  that  the  tradition  must  have  appeared  to 
him  well  founded,  for  he  otherwise  gives  abundant  evidence  of 
his  hostility  towards  the  Samaritans.  It  Is  further  stated  in 
his  account  that  Manasseh  was  Joined  by  many  priests  and 
Levites  who  bad  alien  wives,  and  also  that  other  disaffected 
Jews,  who  from  time  to  time  became  guilty  of  breaches  of  the 
law  at  Jeru^em,  found  refuge  with  the  Shechemites.3 

These  two  accounts  have  this  much  in  common, 
that  each  makes  mention  of  the  marriage  of  a 
member  of  the  Jewish  high-priestly  family  to  the 
daughter  of  a Sanballat ; but  in  the  former  instance 
the  priest  in  question  was  an  unneuned  wn  of 
Joiaaa  and  a grandson  of  the  high  priest  Eliashib, 
while  in  Josephus  ho  is  Manasseh,  brother  of  the 
high  priest  Jaddua,  who  was  a contemporary  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  Thus  the  incident  would 
occur,  according  to  Josephus,  in  332-331  B.O.,  or 
about  a century  after  N^emiah.  Again  we  note 
that  Nehemiah  speaks  only  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
offender  and  gives  no  hint  that  this  act  of  dis- 
cipline resulted  in  the  founding  of  a rival  sanctuary 
on  Mt.  Gerizim,  or  in  any  way  affected  the  Samari- 
tans.* Without  entering  upon  a discussion  of  the 
problem  that  is  thus  presented,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  date  fixed  by  Josephus  for  the  schism  appears 
to  be  confirmed  by  several  important  facts.  First 
in  order  is  the  agreement  of  the  Samarit€UQ8  with 
the  Jews  in  accepting  the  fully  revised  and  de- 
veloped Pentateuch.  Had  the  separation  takem. 
place  before  the  sacred  documents  assumed  their 
present  form,  the  Samaritan  Bible  would  almost 
certainly  give  some  evidence  of  ^longing  to  the 
earlier  period.  It  is  further  highly  significant 
that,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  Samaritan  worship 
and  ritual  from  the  first  conformed  closely  to 
Jewish  rites  and  practices — a result  that  could 
hardly  have  been  anticipated  if  Jewish  influence 
had  made  itself  felt  only  indirectly  in  the  time 
after  Nehemiah.  A further  reason  for  the  later 
dating  of  the  Samaritan  schism  is  furnished  by 
the  recently  discovered  Elephantine  temple  papyrus. 
This  document,  written  in  408-407  B.O.,  gives  no 
suggestion  that  a state  of  bitterest  enmity  existed 
openly  between  Jews  and  Samaritana  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Jewish  community  of  Egypt  can 
appeal  with  confidence  not  on^  to  Jerusalem, 
but  also  to  the  political  heads  of  Samwia  for  assist- 
ance. There  is  no  allusion  to  a religious  head  of 
the  Samaritans  in  this  connexion,  doubtless  because 
as  yet  none  existed.* 

1 Jos.  Ant.  XX.  vU.  2,  rill.  « lb.  xi.  yilL  2,  7. 

s In  spite  of  these  important  diflerenoes  in  detail,  it  is  qtilte 
generally  believed  that  both  accounts  must  refer  to  the  same 
experience.  UsuaUy  a way  out  of  the  dilllotaty  is  sought  by 
making  Josephus  to  be  in  error  as  to  the  date.  It  is  ass^ed 
that  Nehemiah's  stringent  reform  In  the  matter  of  marriage 
must  have  been  the  immediate  oooasion  of  the  violent  ruptuM 
between  Jews  and  Samaritans.  On  the  other  band,  it  is 
coming  to  be  recognized  that  Joeephxis  is  here  following  an 
independent  source  which  ought  not  to  be  discarded  too  hast^. 
It  is  not  easy  to  discover  any  valid  reason  why  bis  narrative 
may  not  be  essentially  correct,  barring  a few  details  that  may 
have  been  borrowed  from  Nehemiah  (cf.  O.  Steuemagel,  oa 
n^l  6,  and  Bandkommentar  turn  AT^  Gottingen.  i9(», 
Hi.  276 ; B.  Stade  and  A.  Bertholet,  BQ>1.  ThaoUdeM  AT, 
Tubingen,  1806-11,  ii.  27f.).  Torrey  would  hold  the  Chronicler 
responsible  lor  our  diffloulty,  on  the  supposition  that  he  has 
fasmon^  the  passage  in  Kehemlah  in  such  a way  as  to  reflect 
later  events  a>p.  SSOt.,  286,  249).  It  was  desired  to  show 
thereby  how  l^emiah  had  dealt  with  a case  precisely  like  that 
of  Manasseh.  It  is  urged  by  Torrey  with  much  oog^cy  that,  if 
the  great  patriot  Nehemiah  bad  been  connected  in  written 
tradition  with  the  Samaritan  secession,  the  facts  would  n^ 
have  been  forgotten  In  Jerusalem.  No  more  would  the  name  <« 
the  high  priest  in  whose  time  the  momentous  event  occurred 
nave  been  lost  to  memory. 

4 The  ElephantInS  papyrus  Is  an  appeal  from  a mihtary  colony 
of  Egirptian  Jews  and  is  addressed  to  Bogoses  (BagohlX  the 


Whether  the  final  separation  between  Judsea 
and  Samaria  dates  from  the  days  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  whether  it  came  earlier,  we  may 
suppose  that  it  was  the  culmination  of  an  antagon- 
ism that  had  long  existed.  Henceforth  the  enmity 
was  intense,  as  is  made  evident  by  the  few  m^i- 
festations  of  it  that  can  still  be  traced  m the 
centuries  immediately  following  and  in  NT  times. 
During  the  3rd  cent,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
the  Cmonicler,  whose  attitude  is  shown  by  ^e 
way  in  which  he  idealizes  Rehoboam  and  his 
successors,  thereby  throwing  IsraeVs  apostasy 
into  darker  relief.^  He  denies  to  them  the  right 
of  being  regarded  as  a part  of  the  people  of  God 
(2  Ch  13*  26*^).  Als  for  their  successors,  the 
Samaritans,  they  are  idolaters  and  self-confe^d 
aliens  (Ezr  4'^).  In  the  opening  years  of  the  2nd 
cent.  Jesus  Sirach  (c.  180  B.O.)  voices  alike  repro- 
bation. For  him.  too,  the  Samaritans  are  a ‘ no 
nation,’  a foolish  (or  godless)  people  that 
in  Shechem  (60*®**).*  At  the  opening  of  the 
Christian  era  the  traditional  hatred  flashed  out 
in  deeds  of  violence,*  and  at  all  times  there 
existed  a dangerous  tenseness  of  feeling  (Jn  4®  8*®, 
Lk9*^).  . ^ ,, 

4.  Later  history. — Of  the  experiences  of  tne 
Samaritans  in  the  disturbed  period  following  the 
death  of  Alexander  we  have  little  reliable  infonM- 
tion ; but  that  they  suffered  severely,  as  the  tide 
of  war  swept  backward  and  forward  through  their 
land,  may  be  accepted  as  certain.  Durmg  the 
troubled  years  of  tne  8rd  and  2nd  centuries  B.C. 
doubtless  not  a few  of  them  found  their  way  to 
Egypt  as  emigrants  or  captives,  and  became  the 
nucleus  of  the  colonies  that  existed  later^  at 
Alexandria  and  Cairo.*  Meanwhile  the  province 
of  Samaria,  by  virtue  of  its  geomraphic^  position 
and  accessibility,  was  open  to  foreign  influences. 
Under  the  Syrians  the  city  of  Samaria  wntinued 
to  be  a Gentile  centre  and  the  seat  of  civil  admini- 
stration, as  it  had  been  during  Persian  supremacy. 
The  Samaritans  apparently  escaped  extr^e  pOT- 
secution  during  this  early  period.  This  is  to  oe 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  were  nob  distur^d 
as  were  the  Jews  by  party  factions,  and  that  they 
held  aloof  from  political  movements.  However, 
2 Mac  (5***-  6*)  implies  that  in  the  2nd  cent,  they 
were  included  by  Antiochus  Epipbones  in  the 
repressive  measures  employed  by  nim  against  tlie 
Jews.*  Hellenizing  influences  m&v  well  have 
served  to  consolidate  them  more  and  more  and  to 


Pcralon  governor  of  Jud»a.  The  petitioners  demj^  permletion. 
or  aaBistanoe  in  g^ing  permission,  to  rebuild  tiieur  t^ple  ol 
Jahweh  which  had  been  destroyed  by  their  adversaria  three 
yesjrs  previouslv.  In  the  course  of  the  letter  we  learn  tMt  an 
earlier  appUca&n  has  been  made  to  the  governor,  and  ^at  at 
the  same  time  letters  of  like  purport  had 
the  high  priest  in  Jerusalem  and  to  Influential  Jewish  leaders. 
Since  no  repUeshad  been  received,  the  request  to  the  gqv^or 
was  renewed,  and  it  was  added  that  an  appeal  for  asaistonw 
was  likewise  being  forwarded  to  Dalajah  and  Shelenaja^  me 
sons  of  Sanballat  tne  governor  of  Samaria  (cf . Bartom  p.  887  ff-X 
The  papyrus  proves  that  there  was  a governor  named  SanhalUt 
who  wM  In  office  In  407  B.a,  and  fix  so  f«  corroborate  toe 
narrative  of  Neh  18*8.  it  is  quite  possible,  however,  th«  a 
grandson  of  this  man,  bearing  the  same  name,  naay  have  been 
in  authority  at  the  time  of  Alexander  (this  is  toe  view  of 
Torrey,  p.  830  f. ; cf.  also  pp.  824  and  816  f.,  and  Steuemagel, 

Off?  6h  V?andVk  12*i-*«,  2 Ch  IS^-i*  and  1 K 16J*-  and  see 

Stade-Bertoolet,  U.  76f.  j v 

*The  antoenticity  of  these  verses  was  question^  by 
Edersheim,  but  they  are  now  generally  accepted  (of.  R.  Smend, 
^ WeisMt  des  Jssiu  SiracA  arkidrt,  Berlin,  1906,  p.  491). 
Tarious  OT  passages  have  been  thought  without  sufflclent 
reason  to  contain  references  of  like  purport  to  the  ^mant^^ 
Oheyno  so  interpreted  Is  66  and  6^**  (Jewish  Etligviue  LJt 
aftw  the  ExiU,  New  York,  1898.  p.  261),  but  a mom  probable 
interpreUtion  can  be  suggested  ^ ^ r 

9 Jos.  Ant.  xvm.  IL  2,  XX.  vl.,  II.  xli.  8 ; of.  W F*  IL  17. 

4 Jos.  Ant.  XXL  1.,  TTTT-  liL  4. 

8 Josephus  charges  the  Samaritans  with  a lapse  from  Wtb 
under  Antiochus  rv. ; hut  this  aoensatiou  may  have  been  Dor» 
of  Jewish  prejudice,  since  their  subsequent  history  seems  to 
disprove  the  charge  (Ant,  xii.  v.  81 
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XD&rk  tb.em  off  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
distriot  as  a distinct  sect.  In  any  event  it  was 
during  this  obscnre  period  that  they  came  to  wear 
the  aspect  under  which  we  know  them  in  later  daj^. 

A new  crisis  in  Samaritan  history  was  brought 
about  by  the  remarkable  rise  of  the  Maccab»an 
princes  of  Jiidcea.  These  leaders  gradually  ex- 
tended their  conquests  northward  until  they  not 
only  mastered  Shechem  and  Mt.  Gerizim,  but  also 
captured  and  destroyed  the  citv  of  Samana  itself. 
Once  established,  the  Jewish  domimon  continued, 
with  one  or  two  possible  interruptions,  down  to  the 
days  of  Pompey  and  Roman  supremacy  (63  B.C.). 
At  the  time  of  ^e  destruction  of  the  temple  on  Mt. 
Gerizim  by  John  Hyrcanus  in  128  B.O.,'  we  can 
well  believe  that  the  S^aritans  were  called  upon 
to  endure  other  hardships  besides  the  loss  of  the 
plaoe  and  privileges  of  worship.  Roman  dominion 
must  have  brought  most  welcome  rel^e  from  the 
oppression  of  their  hated  Jewish^  rivals.  For  a 
tune  they  once  again  enjoyed  a position  of  relative 
religious  independence,  which  was  not  disturbed 
when  they  passed  under  the  rule  of  Herod  and 
then  of  Archelaus. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  part  played  by  the 
Samaritans  in  the  Jewish  war  or  a-D.  66-70.  Quite 
probably  they  held  aloof  or  acted  independently, 
since  they  could  hardly  bring  themselves  to  co- 
operate with  their  Jewish  adversaries,  even  though 
they  might  have  little  li^g  for  the  ^anny  of 
unprincipled  Roman  officials.*  A portion  of  the 
sect  took  part  in  a fanatical  uprising  that  wm 
quelled  by  Vespasian  with  much  bloodshed  in 
A.D.  67.*  In  the  centuries  immediately  following 
the  Jewish  war  there  are  traditions  ox  measures 
of  repression  and  persecution  under  the  direction 
of  the  Roman  authorities ; * but,  through  all  these 
trying  ordeals,  the  Samaritans  seem  to  have 
remained  loyal  to  their  faith. 

There  was  a brighter  period  of  considerable 
material  prosperity,  as  well  as  of  intellectual  and 
religious  awaKening,  in  the  4th  cent,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  national  hero  Baba  Rabba. 
Marqah,  who  is  honoured  by  the  Samaritans  as 
their  greatest  theologmn,  lived  somewhat  later  in 
the  same  century.*  For  the  most  part,  however, 
Samaritan  history  under  the  Christian  emperors 
is  a tale  of  disaster.  Repeated  fanatical  outbreaks 
were  forcibW  repressed  and  severest  penalties  were 
infficted.  Often  these  took  the  form  of  drastic 
legal  restraint  and  the  abrogation  of  civil  and 
rengious  rights.  Finally,  in  a.d.  529  Justinian 
quelled  a formidable  uprising  with  a harshness 
&om  which  the  Samaritans  never  recovered . Many 
were  killed,  others  fie^  and  still  others  apostatized. 

Whether  a second  ^maritan  temple  was  built 
after  the  destruction  of  the  first  by  John 
Hyrcanus  in  128  B.C.  is  not  certainly  known.  By 
some  scholars  it  is  supposed  that  the  Romans  did 
permit  such  a restoration  in  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  as 
a reward  for  aid  mven  by  the  Samaritans  in 
suppressing  the  rebwlion  of  the  Jews  under  Bar 
Kokhba  (A.D.  132-135).  This  second  temple,  it 
is  thought,  was  finally  destroyed  in  a.d.  484.* 

1 Jos.  Ant,  zm.  lx.  1,  JBJ  i.  U.  6. 

s The  recall  and  banishment  of  Pontltis  Pilate  In  a.i>.  36  was 
brought  about  by  an  unwarranted  attack  that  ha  bad  made 
upon  a oompany  of  Samaritan  pilgrims  that  had  assembled  at 
the  can  of  a false  prophet  (Jos.  Ant.  xrax,  iv.  1,  2).  See  also 
the  reference  given  above  to  the  recall  of  Cumanus  (ib.  zz.  vL. 
BJn.xiLl-7). 

t Joe.  BJ  ni.  vii.  82.  ^ Of.  Montoomery,  p.  80  f. 

» Cf.  Montgomery,  p.  204  f. ; Oowley,  JE  x.  677. 

> So  Oowley,  JE  z.  672,  on  the  baeie  of  Chrtmicon  PaachaU. 
Chron,  Abwl  Fa^  and  Chrcn,  Adler.  On  the  other  hand, 
Prooopixia,  de  AEdiJi^ia,  v.  7,  states  that  there  waa  no  rebuildinr 
of  the  temple.  A temple  is  depicted  upon  early  coins  of 
NeapoUs,  but  doubtless  it  is  the  one  built  by  Hadrian  and 
dedicated  to  the  Host  High  Jupiter  (GJV^  L 661,  note  18  ; of. 
Montgomery,  p.  01.  note  85).  The  first  Ohrlstian  church  on 
Mt.  Qeri&m  waa  built  in  a.D.  481. 


Under  Muhammadan  supremacy  the  Samaritans 
had  to  endure  their  share  of  oppression  and  suffer- 
ing Small  surviving  groups  came  to  be  distributed 
through  the  larger  cities  of  Palestine.  Outeide  of 
Nablus,  the  most  important  and  influential  was 
settled  at  Damascus.^  All  these  communities  have 
long  since  disappeared,  and  to-day  the  sole  survivors 
are  found  at  Nablus,  where  their  numbers  have 
steadily  decreased.*  , . „ 

5.  Religious  beliefs.— The  faith  of  the  Samaritans 
was  Jewish  monotheism,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  that  it  was  influenced  in  any  fundamental 
way  by  infusions  from  pagan  religions.  It  has 
ratner  every  appearance  of  being  an  arrested 
development  of  Judaism.  The  Samaritan  canon 
included  only  the  Pentateuch,  which  was  supposed 
to  he  the  sme  source  and  standard  for  faith  and 
conduct.  The  vital  spiritual  element,  which  was 
represented  in  Judaism  by  the  prophets,  was  largely 
lacking.  The  writings  of  the  prophets  of  Northern 
Israel  were  not  received,  and  would  have  been  lost 
had  they  not  been  kept  by  the  Jews.  Modifica- 
tions in  creed  came  for  the  most  pau:t  through  a 
process  of  accretion  under  outside  influences  and 
not  through  a living  development  from  within. 
The  dominant  trait  of  Samaritanlsm  was  a con- 
servative and  tenacious  adherence  to  tradition^ 
belief.  This  chajractcristic  can  be  traced  even  in 
the  heretical  movements  that  are  treated  in  art. 
Sects  (Samaritan). 

In  doctrinal  achievement  the  Samaritans  seem 
to  have  reached  a climax  in  the  4th  cent,  of  the 
Clu^tian  era  in  the  work  of  Marqah.  The 
essential  articles  of  their  faith  had,  however, 
become  fixed  earlier  during  periods  of  which  we 
have  only  the  most  meagre  information.  Under 
the  Muslims  in  the  11th  cent,  there  was  an  epoch 
of  some  little  literary  activity,  and  still  another 
in  the  14th  cent.,  while  Phmehaa  (Finias)  was 
high  priest,  but  neither  era  seems  to  have  result^ 
in  any  material  contribution  to  theology.  Declin- 
ing numbers  and  the  struggle  for  existence  we 
perhaps  largely  siccountable  for  this  lack  of  in- 
tellectual fruitfulness.  At  the  same  time,  even 
under  favourable  conditions,  the  Samaritans  appear 
never  to  have  shown  any  theological  originality 
that  was  at  all  comparable  to  that  manifested  in 
Judaism.  They  were  distinguished  rather  at  all 
times  by  a rigid,  if  not  turbulent,  persistence  in 
their  ancestral  faith*.  This  darker  side  is  some- 
what relieved  by  the  brighter  picture  of  their 
responsiveness  to  noble  impulses  that  is  presented 
in  the  NT. 

(a)  God. — ^The  monotheistic  confession,  ‘There 
is  no  God  but  the  One  * (mu  kSh  nVn  n'*?),  is  an  ever- 
recurring  retrain  in  Samaritan  liturgies.  It  was 
with  this  formula,  elaborated  and  adapted  in 
various  ways,  that  they  opposed  Christian  teach- 
ing and  Gnostic  speculation.  In  all  Samaritan 
literature  a constant  theme  is  the  unity  of  God 
and  His  absolute  holiness  and  righteousness.  He 
is  usually  conceived  of  as  spirit,  and  there  are  few 
expressions  that  suggest  His  localization.  In 
Marqah  there  is  a te^ency  towards  the  hyposta- 
tization  of  the  divine  attributes,  but  this  cannot 
be  sidd  to  be  characteristic  of  Sajnaritanism.  The 
avoidance  of  anthropomorphic  and  anthrowpathic 
expressions  is  more  marked  in  the  Samaritan  Targnm 
than  in  that  of  the  Jews.  At  times,  however,  as  in 
the  account  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  the  Biblical 
narrative  is  closely  followed,  and  it  is  taught  that 
God  wrote  the  Tables  with  His  own  hand  and  gave 
them  to  Moses  (Ex  31“).  The  disinclination  to 
ascribe  to  God  any  form  of  sensuous  activity  is  prob- 

1 On  SamuitAn  inscrlptlona  that  have  been  found  in  Damaaoiu, 
cf.  SWA  W xxjdx.  [1908J 127  f. : MNDPV,  1902,  no.  6. 

* In  1168  Benjamin  of  Tudela  gpeaka  of  1000  still  clinging  to 
the  sacred  mountain,  whereas  now  there  are  fewer  than  1^, 
who  live  in  a special  quarter  of  the  dty  of  Nablus. 
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ably  accountable  for  the  failure  of  the  Samaritans 
to  follow  the  Jews  in  develoi)ing  a doctrine  of 
divine  fatherhood,  since  otherwise  such  a con<^- 
tion  would  be  in  accord  with  their  exaltation  of  His 
mercy  and  loving- kindness.  The  utterance  of  the 
ineffable  name  of  Jahweh  was  avoided  by  them  as 
by  the  Jews,  but  it  was  written  without  hesitation.^ 

(6)  Thi  Law. — The  one  sacred  book  of  the 
Samaritans  was  the  Pentateuch,  which,  they 
believed,  embodied  the  supreme  revelation  of  the 
divine  will.  They  taught  that  it  was  most  inti- 
matelv  associated  with  the  being  of  Go^  and  they 
accorded  it  the  highest  veneration.  To-day  the 
surviving  Samaritans  have  one  particular  roll 
which  mey  cherish  with  jealous  care,  stnd  for 
which  they  claim  a great  antiquity.*  Their  version 
of  the  Law  differs  ^m  the  current  Hebrew  text 
in  numerous  details,  but  variants  of  real  material 
importance  are  comparatively  few.*  One  instance 
of  particular  interest  is  Dt  27*  (cf.  Jos  8*®),  where 
the  Samaritan  version  makes  Moses  command  the 
building  of  an  altar  on  Mt.  Gerizim,  and  not  on 
Mt.  £bal,  as  in  the  Hebrew.  The  charge  is  often 
made  against  the  Samaritans  that  they  have 
tampered  with  the  text  of  the  passage*,  but  there 
is  even  greater  likelihood  of  an  alteration  of  the 
original  reading  on  the  part  of  the  Jewa*  At  the 
close  of  the  Decalogue  in  Ex  20^^  and  Dt  5*^  the 
present  Samaritan  text  also  has  an  added  command 
to  build  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  on  Mt.  Gerizim. 

The  Samaritans  were  always  extremely  punc- 
tilious in  the  observance  of  the  Law.  Even  their 
Jewish  opponents  recognized  their  excessive  zeal 
regarding  certain  commandments.  Rabbi  Simon, 
the  son  of  Gamaliel,  is  reported  to  have  said, 
‘Every  command  the  Samaritans  keep,  they  are 
more  scrupulous  in  observing  than  Israel.’*  The 
moral  side  of  the  Law  was  emphasized  by  the 
Samaritans,  and  they  were  less  inclined  to  theo- 
retical speculation  regarding  its  precepts  than  were 
the  Jews. 

(c)  Moses. — Something  of  the  sanctity  of  the  Law 
itself  was  made  by  the  Samaritans  to  attach  to 
Moses,  through  whom  the  Law  was  revealed.  He 
is  for  them  the  one  incompaorable  prcmhet  and 
ajpostle  of  Gk)d.  Their  Targum  in  Dt  by  a 
change  of  reading,  affirms  that  none  shall  rise  like 
unto  him.’  None  indeed  will  be  needed,  for  all 
things  were  shown  to  him  in  the  Holy  Mount. 
There  appears  to  be  no  particular  glorincation  of 
his  death,  but  the  story  of  his  birth  was  much 
embellished  and  at  times  took  a form  that  implied 
pre-existence  or  a unique  creation.  His  efficacy  as 
mediator  and  Intercessor  is  highly  extolled  in  later 
liturgies.  Doubtless  the  advances  over  Jewish 
tradition  in  his  exaltation  are  to  be  attributed  in 
la^e  measure  to  Christian  and  Muhammadan 
in^ences,  but  an  additional  motive  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Samaritan  Bible  did  not  include 
a prophetic  canon.  A measure  of  compensation 
for  this  very  serious  lack  was  found  in  thus  vener- 
ating Moses,  not  alone  as  giver  of  the  Law,  but 
also  as  the  full  and  perfect  embodiment  of  the 

1 In  readingr  they  ftubstitatA  for  Jahweh  *the  Name* 

The  malioioua  chars^  that  they  worshipped  a Qod  Aehlma 
2 K 1730)  may  poesibly  have  come  from  this  practice 
(cf.  Petermann,  PRB^  sdii.  872).  dually  falee  was  the  claim 
that  l^e  Samaritans  bad  a dove^cult  (cf.  ib.  * Montgomery  p. 
820 1.).  For  the  great  variety  of  names  and  titles  given  to  (kid 
by  the  Samaritaria  see  Mont^mery,  p.  214  f. 

3 They  aflQrm  that  it  was  copied  by  Abisho^  the  son  of 
Phinehas,  the  son  of  Eleasar,  the  son  of  Aaron.  Inis  tradition 
appears  first  in  the  I4th  cent.  (Abul  Fath),  and  consequently 
the  MS  in  question  may  be  somewhat  older. 

8 A brief  analysis  of  the  Samaritan  variants  from  the  Hebrew 
is  given  by  B.  K6nig.  HDB  v.  68-72. 

4 Of.  Montgomery,  p.  236. 

B Of.  Torrey,  p.  822  ff. ; E.  Meyer,  JOie  Israeliten  und  (Are 
Nachbarddmms,  Halle,  1906,  p.  545  ff. 

8 Of.  Montgomery,  p.  170. 

7 It  was  held  that  Jjt  18^  referred  to  Joehua  alone. 
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prophetic  ideal.  For  them  the  Messiah,  the 
Kestorer,  was  a figure  of  lesser  importance. 
Abraham  likewise  did  not  play  the  same  signifi- 
cant  part  that  was  assigned  to  him  in  Jewish 
teachmg,  and  much  the  same  may  be  said  of 
Aaron,  and  this  too  in  spite  of  the  dominance  of 
priestly  influence  among  the  Samaritans.  The 
patriarchs  and  early  leaders  did  receive,  however, 
a considerable  measure  of  honour,  and  there  wsls  a 
doctrine  of  the  merits  of  the  Fathers,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews. 

(d)  Mt.  Gerizim. — ^The  claim  that  Mt.  G^izim 
was  the  one  rightful  centre  for  the  worship  of 
Jahweh  (continued  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  the 
bitterest  strife  with  the  Jewa  The  issue  was 
clearly  stated  by  the  woman  of  Samaria:  ‘Our 
fathers  worshipp^  in  this  mountain ; and  ye  say, 
that  in  Jerusalem  is  the  place  where  men  ought  to 
worship*  (Jn  4*®).  However  favourably  disposed 
towards  the  Samaritans  large-minded  Jewish 
teachers  might  be  at  times,  the  claim  for  the 
sanctity  of  Mt.  Gerizim  always  remained  an  in- 
superable and  divisive  dogma.  ^ In  seeking  to 
substantiate  the  extravagant  claims  for  this 
mountain  it  was  possible  to  point  to  many  sacred 
associations  gathering  about  its  summit  and  the 
immediate  loccJity.  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  Joshua 
had  worshipped  here ; the  bones  of  Joseph  were 
buried  near  at  hand ; and  the  Samaritan  Scriptures 
recorded  a special  command  given  through  Moses 
to  build  an  altar  on  this  spot.*  With  such  a real 
basis  of  tradition  it  was  not  difficult  to  devise 
further  sanctions  by  identifying  Gerizim  with 
Bethel,  by  making  it  to  be  the  site  of  the  garden 
of  Eden,  the  place  where  altars  were  binlt  by 
Adam,  Seth,  and  Noah,  the  spot  of  Abraham^ 
sacriflce  of  Isaac,  the  mountain  which  was  still 
shadowed  by  the  presence  of  God,  and  to  which  at 
last  the  tabernacle  was  to  be  restored.  Even  when 
its  temple  had  been  destroyed,  the  Samaritans 
still  clung  devotedly  to  its  slopes;  and,  whenever 
the  way  was  open,  they  celebrated  their  chief 
festivals  near  the  site  of  tneir  former  sanctuary.* 

(e)  The  Messiah. — The  expectation  of  a coining 
Messiah  was  doubtless  cherished  by  the  Samaritans 
at  an  early  date,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
such  a doctrine  does  not  properly  fall  within  the 
limits  of  Pentateuchal  teasings.  While  the 
beguining  of  the  hojpe  is  undoubtedly  to  be 
attributed  to  Jewish  influence,  its  later  develop- 
ment must  have  been  neatly  stimulated  by  the 
successive  hardships  and  calamities  through  which 
the  Samaritans  were  called  to  pass.  Their  Targum 
is  silent  on  the  subject,  but  we  have  evidence  in 
Jn  4 for  the  existence  of  the  belief  in  definite  forxp 
in  the  last  Christian  century.  This  testimony  is 
confirmed  by  the  ready  response  of  the  Samaritans 
to  the  claims  of  a Messianic  pretender  in  the  days 
of  Pontius  Pilate.*  In  the  2nd  cent.  Justin  Mart^ 
ascribes  Messianic  hopes  to  the  Samaritans  as  well 
as  to  the  Jews,®  while  in  the  4Ui  cent,  we  have  in 
Marqah  testimony  to  the  same  fact.  The  first 
extended  treatment  of  the  subject  comes,  however, 
from  the  14th  cent,  and,  consequently,  after  an 
interval  that  leaves  large  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment ; but,  even  so,  the  primitive  character  of  the 
hope  is  apparent  when  it  is  compared  with  Jewish 
and  Christian  views. 

The  name  mven  by  the  Samaritans  to  their 
Messiah  is  Taneb,  ‘Restorer.**  His  office  was  to 

1 Of.  citation  above  from  Massekheth,  Kvihim,  p.  162b. 

s Dt  274 ; of.  previous  statement  and  the  note  regarding  the 
reading. 

8 For  a considerable  time  during  the  18th  and  19th  centuries 
they  were  denied  all  access  to  the  mountain,  and  the  same  was 
doubtless  true  of  earlier  periods. 

4 Jos.  Ant.  xvin.  iv.  1-2.  « ApoL  1.  68. 

8 Most  probably  3rm  (nsnn)  Is  derived  from  the  Aramaic 
root  ntn^Heb.  For  a discussion  of  the  various  meanings 
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SAMARITANS 


bring  in  for  Israel  the  age  of  divine  fayonr,  and  to 
restore  the  Tabernacle  and  ite  services  to  Mt. 
Geri2dm.  It  was  expected  that  he  would^  be  of 
the  house  of  Joseph  and  that  he  would  live  for 
110  years.  He  apparently  w&b  not  thought  of  as 
divine,  but  ranked  in  importance  below  Moses. 
After  his  death  and  burial  there  wm  to  come  a 
culmination  of  evil,  and,  following  thm,  the  day  of 
judgment.  In  due  course  of  time  various  passages 
from  the  Pentateuch  were  interpreted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  si^port  the  doctrine  of  the  Taheb.^ 

(/)  Angels, — There  are  repeated  allusions  in  early 
Christian  writers  to  Samaritan  disbelief  in  angels.® 
But  such  statements  must  be  received  with  caution, 
since  tJie  angelic  messengers  of  the  Pentateuch 
can  never  nave  been  altogether  overlooked. 
Furthermore,  a belief  in  an  order  of  higher  spiritual 
beings  is  attested  with  certainty  for  the  4th  cent, 
by  the  first  Samaritan  literary  remains,  ^d  this 
witness  is  confirmed  by  their  Targum,  which  often 
substitutes  the  mention  of  an  angel  for  the  name 
of  Grod.  Thus  it  states  that  man  was  made  in  the 
image  of  angels,  that  an  angel  spake  to  Moses 
from  the  bush,  that  Enoch  was  not,  for  the  angels 
took  him.  Originally  Samaritan  teaching  on  this 
subject  may  have  been  akin  to  that  of  ^e  Sad- 
ducees,  but  with  the  uassing  years  it  was  doubtless 
variously  modified,  it  shoma  be  added  that,  while 
the  existence  of  angels,  both  good  and  had,  was  an 
accepted  article  of  belief,  these  intermediate  agents 
never  played  the  important  part  with  the  Samari- 
tans that  was  assigned  to  them  in  later  Judaism 
and  Muhammadanism. 

ig)  EacTuUology, — The  Samaritan  doctrine  of  the 
future  is  known  to  us  only  in  its  later  develop- 
ments. It  is  safe  to  conjecture  that  the  earliest 
views  were  identical  with  those  of  the  least  pro- 
gressive Judaism  of  the  day.  There  was  the 
expectation  of  the  Great  Day  of  the  Lord,  a day  of 
vengeance  and  recompense.*  Starting  with  the 
belief  that  this  was  to  oring  national  vindication, 
they  probably  advanced,  as  did  the  Jews,  to  the 
thougfht  of  mdividual  reward  for  the  righteous. 
Such  a teaching  is  found  in  the  4th  cent,  in 
Marq^  who  cherishes  the  hope  of  the  resurrection 
and  the  future  life.  Accordingly,  the  assertion  of 
early  Jewish  smd  Christian  writers  that  the  Sam- 
aritans were  without  such  a belief  is  not  true  for 
this  period,  whatever  may  have  been  the  case 
earlier.  Paraxlise  wsw  usu^y  pictured  as  a trans- 
figured Gerizim.  The  wickei  on  the  other  hand, 
were  to  be  burned  with  fire.  The  possibility  of 
repentance  softer  death  seems  not  to  have  been  out 
on  altogether,  at  least  not  for  the  faithful  who 
may  die  in  their  sins,  since  for  such  there  are 
prayers  of  intercession. « The  Taheb,  at  his 
coming,  was  to  usher  in  a new  age  of  divine 
favour  iliaehut?ux,  nrnrn  or  Arabic  Bidhtoan) 
and  thim  bring  to  an  end  the  present  period  of 
God’s  displeasure  {Fanutha,  rrrmB).  According  to 
the  Samaritans,  this  had  continued  from  the  day 
when  Eli  forsook  Mt.  Gerizim  and  established  a 
sanctuary  at  Shiloh,  thus  inaugurating  the  schism 
of  the  Jews.  In  general  it  should  bo  noted  that 
eschatological  speculation  did  not  play  the  im- 
portant partyrith  the  Samaritans  that  it  did  with 
the  TOst-Exihc  Jewsj  especially  in  their  later 
apocuypses,  nor  ^d  it  ever  have  the  prominent 
place  that  it  occupies  in  Muhammadan  teaching. 


proposed  for  the  zukme,  cf.  Cowley,  Exp.  ( 
101  fl. ; Montgomery,  p.  246  ff.,  and  the  literature  th( 

ctteo. 

^ ^*  *^^  *•  * ^9- » Epiphanlua,  B<ur. 

> Dq;  0*1'  (Dt  82*8).  By  a change  of  reading  (DT'^  for 
^ topi^  a doctrine  of  future  rewa: 

and pux^mentB.  ‘TUI  the  i>ayof  Vengeance ; till  the  tin 
when  their  foot  shall  sUde’  (cf.  Oowl^T^Qh  viii.  eSu 
Monteomerv.  la.  ^ 


Montgomery,  p.  24(n. 
♦ Cf.  Cowley,  in  JT 


B and  in  JQE,  loee.  eiU. 


(A)  Festivals, — We  have  no  account  of  the  earliest 
festival  o^ervances  of  the  Samaritans,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  radical 
departure  from  Jewish  practice,  not  at  least  in  so 
far  as  this  usage  was  sanctioned  by  the  Pentateuch 
(cf.  Lv  25).  After  the  destruction  of  the  temple  on 
Mt.  Gerizim  sacrifices  were  offered  only  in  connexion 
with  the  Passover.  For  a considerable  time  the 
Samsufitans  have  been  wont  to  keep  this  festival  on 
a little  plot  of  ground  which  they  have  been  able  to 
acquire  some  distance  below  ana  to  the  west  of  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  where  their  temple  once 
stood.  Here  they  encamp  with  elaborate  equip- 
ment and  in  much  comfort  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Passover  and  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread. 
No  longer  do  they  fear  the  enemies  that  formerly 
made  such  a protracted  sojourn  dangerous.  Seven 
lambs  have  usually  been  sacrificed  in  recent  years. 
After  having  been  offered  and  dressed  with  due 
ceremony,  they  are  roasted  for  several  hours  in  a 
heated  pit  smd  then  are  hastily  eaten  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs.  All  bones  and 
remnants,  together  with  the  utensils  that  have 
been  used  in  the  service,  are  straightway  burned. 
Everything  is  supposed  to  be  done  in  exact  accord- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  the  Law  (Ex  12^.^ 

The  feast  of  Pentecost  was  k^t  as  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  giving  of  the  Law.  The  solemn  fast  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement  was  observed  with  greater 
strictness  than  by  the  Jews.  Not  even  children 
under  seven  were  exempted  from  this  fast,  but  only 
nursing  infants.  Conversation  was  forbidden,  and 
from  sunrise  to  sunset  the  day  was  spent  in  fasting, 
vigil,  and  the  reading  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
liturgy.®  In  connexion  ivith  the  major  celebrations 
of  the  Passover  of  Unleavened  Bread,  Pentecost, 
and  Tabernacles,  there  were  sacred  processions  up 
Mt.  Gerizim  whenever  this  was  possible.  Special 
liturgical  services,  made  un  largely  of  citations 
from  the  Pentateuch,  were  maborated  in  the  course 
of  time  for  these  and  for  lesser  occasions. 

The  sacredness  of  the  Sabbath  seems  always  to 
have  been  rigorously  guarded  by  the  Samaritans. 
They  allowed  no  Sabbath  day’s  journey  or  kindred 
exceptions,  but  remained  at  home  except  for  attend- 
ance at  the  synagogue.  The  Law  was  portioned 
out  for  reeling  at  their  Sabbath  services  in  such  a 
way  as  to  include  the  whole  Pentateuch  during  the 
year.* 

(»)  The  priesthood. — ^The  central  importance  of  the 

friesthood  among  the  Samaritans  is  noteworthy, 
t app^rs  that  from  earliest  times  the  high  priest 
and  those  associated  with  him  have  dominated  the 
commumty.  It  is  said  that  in  1623-24  successors 
in  the  line  of  Aaron  died  out,  and  that  since  that 
time  the  office  has  been  fiU^  by  those  who  are 
sprung  from  the  tribe  of  Levi,  oeing  descended 
from  the  house  of  Uzziel,  son  of  Kohatn.  In  later 
days,  at  least,  the  Samaritan  calendar  was  calcul- 
ated semi-annually  by  the  high  priest  for  an 
ensuing  period  of  six  months,  and  was  delivered  to 
the  people  at  two  assemblies  (n'la^)  held  60  days 
before  the  first  of  Nisan  and  the  first  of  Tishri 
respectively.^  On  these  occasions  the  half-shekel 
prescribed  by  the  Law  (Ex  30^)  was  supposed  to 
be  paid  to  the  high  priest.  These  payments,  to- 

f ether  with  the  tithes,  made  up  the  major  part  of 
is  very  slender  income.® 


Known  to  early  Jewiah  and  Ohristian  writera,  but  later 


y tbe  Qennan  Orientalist  Petenuann  is  T>artdoularly  valuable. 

1“  ^ recorded  his  observations  in 

im  Orimit,  1800,  1.  260-292,  and  in  PREl  xlil. 

described  the  Paeeover  of  1908  in 
JBL  xxu.  ntoS]  pt.  IL  187-104,  and  In  ZDPV  xy\L  (1904]  194. 

"DiSSS**”"  -Ul- 

* P xiu.  832.  8 JQR  vil  184—140 

4 PREl  xiU.  3S2:  JQRrM,  127.  8 
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SAMBATYON  (or  SABBATIOK) 


c««m8  to  have  been  altogether  overlooked,  until  It  woe  redis* * 
covered  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  modem  world  by 
Pietro  della  Valle  m 1618.  It  U written  In  the  Hebrew  lon^uag^ 
and  with  a script  reeembling^  the  moet  ancient  Hebrew  char* 
actert.  The  urgent  need  of  a critical  text  is  now  at  last  being 
supplied  by  the  splendid  edition  of  August  Freiherr  von  QalLi 
There  are  some  indications  of  the  existence  of  an  early  Greek 
version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  no  MSS  of  such  a 
translation  are  known  to  survive. 

The  paraphrase  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  vernacular  Ar^Tn^iry 
known  as  the  Samaritan  Targum  is  doubtless  of  a very  early 
date,  although  we  have  no  rmiable  Information  as  to  its  b^ln- 
ning.  Quite  possibly  it  may  go  back  ultimately  to  the  same 
traditional  om  Araunaic  rendering  as  is  represented  in  the 
Jewish  Targum  of  Onqelos.^  Its  aim  was  to  reproduce  the 
original  Hebrew  text  with  a slavish  literalness,  and  consequently 
the  study  of  the  Targum  has  not  thus  far  yielded  any  consider* 
able  results  for  Sam^tan  teaching.  The  language  of  the  work 
is  important  because  it  represents  the  particultf  form  of  the 
Aramaic  dialect  that  was  in  current  use  among  the  Samaritans 
in  the  period  of  their  neatest  vigour.  Their  earliest  and  most 
important  surviving  literary  productions  are  written  in  this 
language,  which,  however,  differed  but  little  from  other  dialects 
of  Palestinian  Aramaic.*  An  edition  of  this  Targum  was  begun 
by  Petermann  and  subsequently  completed  by  0.  yollerB.A 

Under  Muslim  supremacy.  \^th  the  passl^  of  the  Aramaic 
vernacular,  the  Targum  was  superseded  by  an  Arabic  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  which  recent  Investigators  have  concluded 
dates  from  the  11th  century.  This,  too,  is  marked  by  a pains- 
taking adherence  to  the  original  Hebrew. 

(b)  Commentaries. 0 — Of  the  expository  and  controversial 
literature  of  the  Samaritans  very  little  has  survived,  and  what 
exists  is.  for  the  most  part,  in  2^  form.  A Midrftshic  work  of 
Marqah  in  Samaritan  Aramaic,  b^onging  probably  to  the  4t^ 
cent.  A.D.,  treats  of  a variety  of  topics  and  of  Soriptural  passages 
that  were  of  particular  intereet  to  the  author.  Of  the  later 
commentaries  in  Arabic  that  by  Ibrahim  ibn  Yaqub  06  th  or  16th 
cent.)  on  the  first  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch  la  the  moet 
important. 

(o)  Liturgies. — Doubtless  the  most  significant  feature  of  the 
wor^p  of  the  Samaritans  was  always  the  reading  of  the  Law. 
To  this  there  came  to  be  added  at  an  early  date  the  use  of 
prayers,  hymns,  and  responses,  made  up  in  large  measure  of 
Scriptural  phrases.  The  earliest  existing  collection  of  snob 

material  is  the  JOsfter  ('  the  Book,'  Arab.  .jJ  J*  Or. 

y 

which  dates  from  the  4th  oent.  and  oonslsts  fbr  the  most  part 
of  compositions  of  Marqah  and  of  a certain  Amram,  who  was 
probably  his  father.0  l^e  language  is  Aramaic,  and  this  dialect 
continues  to  be  used  tor  liturgical  compoeitions  down  to  the 
14th  cent. . when  It  Is  8ux>erseded  by  a decadent  form  of 
Hebrew.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  the  Dsfter  was 
extended  by  the  inclusion  of  later  prayers  and  h3rmns.  and  the 
same  thing  took  place  again  in  the  14th  century.  In  the  last* 
named  period  the  new  developments  in  the  liturgy  were  due  to 
the  iu^iring  influence  of  Phinehas  ben  Joseph  (1808-68). 
Special  services  for  the  several  feasts  and  fasts  were  now 
arranged,  and,  with  vuious  modiflcatdons  and  elaborations, 
they  have  continued  to  be  used  down  to  the  present  time.  In 
all  this  progress  the  influence  of  Jewish  teaching  and  practice 
is  olesrly  disoemible.7 

(d)  CArontcles.— As  historical  records  the  Samaritan  Obronicles 
have  little  value.  They  are  relatively  late,  vague,  and  contra* 
diotory,  but  it  is  possible  that  they  have  preserved  at  times 
older  souroes.S  An  Arabic  book  of  Joehua  covering  the  period 
from  the  last  days  of  Mosee  to  the  4th  cent,  is  thou^t  to  be  a 
compilation  going  back  to  the  13th  century.*  There  is  a 
Ohronicle  callM  BUthoUdsh  (Et-taulidsh)  which  was  b^pin  by 
Eleazar  ben  Amram  in  the  12th  cent.  (1148-60),  continued  by 
Jacob  ben  Ishmael,  a priest  of  Damascus,  in  the  14th  cent. 
n.846-47),  and  brought  down  to  modem  times,  probably  by 
Jacob  ben  Aaron  in  1868-60.1*  It  is  written  in  Samaritan 
Hebrew,  with  an  Arabic  translataon,  and  covers  the  period  from 
Adam  to  the  present.  Its  most  valuable  feature  is  the  state- 
ment of  each  successive  writer  regarding  the  genealogy  of  the 
high  priests  and  leading  Samaritan  families  of  bis  day. 


1 Giessen,  1914 ; three  parts.  Including  Gen.,  Ex.,  and  Lev., 
have  thus  ftur  been  receive  in  America. 

a So  Cowley,  JS  x.  677.  » Of.  Kauttsch,  PRJS»  xviL  488. 

* PentaUiicAus  SaTnaritanus,  Berlin,  1872-81. 

« Of.  Oowley,  JJ5  x.  677  f. : Montgomery,  pp.  294-287. 

0A  Cull  collection  of  hturgicm  texts,  ed.  Oowley,  was 
published  in  two  vole,  by  the  Clarendon  Press  in  1909.  The 
introduction  describes  the  MSS  used,  and  collects  the  known 
facts  reg^arding  the  several  authors  of  liturgical  oompoeitiona, 
together  i^ith  genealogical  tables.  There  is  also  a glossary  of 
the  Aramaic  texts  and  grammatioal  notes  supplementing  the 
treatment  of  Petermann  in  his  Brevis  Linguai  Batnantarux 
Grammatica,  forming  pt*  liL  of  the  Porta  JAnguarum  Orient- 
alium  (Leipzig,  1878). 

7 Of.  CJowley,  The  Samaritan  Liturgy ^ iL  i>p.  xx-xxv,  JQR 
vli.  121  ff. 

8 Of.  Montgomery,  p.  808  ff. 

* T.  Q.  J.  Juynboll,  Chronieon  Satnaritanum  . . . eui  tittUus 
est  Liber  Josuos,  Leyden,  1848;  O.  T.  Crane,  The  Samaritan 
Chronicle  or  the  Book  of  JoshMa,  New  York,  1890. 

10  Published  by  A.  Neubauer,  in  JA,  1869,  p.  885,  and  Heiden* 
helm,  VisrteljahrseohrifU  iv.  [1871]  847  ff. 
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The  Chroniele  of  Abul  Path  is  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
renaissance  of  the  14th  century.  It  is  %vritten  In  Arabic  and  U 
compiled  from  earlier  sources.  The  original  author  brought  his 
account  down  to  the  time  of  Muslim  supremacy,  and  in  some 
MSS  there  are  oontinuations  by  later  hanos.^ 

The  Chronicle  Adler,  so  named  from  ice  publisher,  was  com* 
piled  in  Hebrew  from  earlier  sourcee  in  1900.* 

(«)  Letters. — Finally,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  oorre* 
spondence  that  has  been  carried  on  between  the  Samaritans  and 
European  scholars  during  the  last  800  years.  Two  letters,  one 
from  Sbechem  and  one  from  a Samaritan  in  Cairo,  were  sent  to 
Joseph  Soaliger  in  the  year  1589  in  response  to  inquiries  previ- 
ously made  Dv  him.*  In  the  next  oentury  Samaritan  letters 
were  received  by  Robert  Huntington,  afWwards  bishop  of 
Baphoe,  and  by  Hioh  Lndolf,  the  German  Orientalist,  while  in 
the  19th  cent.  &ere  was  a particularly  valuable  correspondence 
with  de  Sacy.  Within  the  last  half  century  less  important 
letters  have  been  sent,  among  others  to  Kautzsch,  C3owley,  and 
Montgomery.^ 

Litkuturb. — Many  of  the  more  Important  works  have  been 
mentioned  throughout  the  article.  A full  Samaritan  biblk>- 
gniphy  is^ven  ^ J.  A.  Montgomery,  The  Samaritans,  the 
Earliest  Jevrish  Seet : their  History,  Theology  and  Literature, 
Philadelphia,  1907,  pp.  322-846 ; cf.  ^o  A.  E.  Cowley,  BBi  Iv. 
4264  f.,  JB  X.  681:  J.  H.  Petermsuin,  Retsen  un  Orient, 
Leipzig,  1860,  i.  233  ff.,  260  ff. ; PRB^  xiii.  869-891 ; J.  Mills,  Three 
Months*  Residence  at  Hablus,  and  an  Account  of  the  Modern 
Samaritans,  London,  1864 ; J.  W.  Nutt,  FragmenU  cf  a 
Samaritan  Targum,  edited  from  a Bodleian  Manusori^,  toUh 
an  Introd.  containing  a Sketch  cf  Samaritan  Hist.,  Dogma, 
and  Literature,  do.  1874  ; M.  Heidenheim,  \ii Deutsche  Vtertel- 
jahrssahrift  fiir  englisch-theologisehe  Forschung  und  EritiJc,  L 
[1864}-W*  [1871] ; I*.  Wrescbner,  Samaritanwhe  Traditionen 
mitgeteilt  und  naoh  ihrer  getchichU.  Entwickelung  untersueht, 
Berlin,  1888;  I.  Taglicht,  Die  Kuthaer  als  Bsobackter  des 
GeseUet  nach  talmudxschen  Qvellen  nebst  BerucksiehXigung  der 
samaritanischen  Corretpcndem  und  Liturgie,  Erlangen,  1888 ; 
A.  H Cowley,  The  Samaritan  Liturgy,  8 vols.,  Oxford,  1909 ; 
JE,  EBi,  and BBr^^,  e.v.  'Samaritans';  JQR  viL  [18941 121ff., 
viii.  [1896]  662 ff.,  xvl.  [1904]  474 ff.;  Ezp,  6th  ser.,  I-  [1895] 
161  ff. ; £.  Kautzsch,  PRE*,  s.v.  ' Somoritaoer  * ; C.  C. 
Torrey,  Exra  Studies,  Ohicagq,  1910. 

WARREN  J.  Moulton. 

SAMBATYON  (or  SABBATION).— The  Sam* 
batyon,  a mythical  river  which,  according  to  eome 
narratives,  runs  on  six  days  and  rests  on  the 
seventh,  and,  according  to  others,  runs  only  every 
seventh  day,  is  mentioned  in  several  of  the 
mediseval  L^t  Ten  Tribes  legends.  Its  situation 
varies  from  Caucasia  in  the  north  to  Arabia  in  the 
soutli,  and  from  India  and  even  China  in  the  east 
to  Ethiopia  in  the  west.  The  river,  although  it 
had  then  no  mystical  or  Ten  Tribes  associations,  is 
first  mentioned  by  Josephus. 

* It  runs  in  the  middle  between  Arcoa,  belonging  to  Agrip]M.’e 
kingdom,  and  Rapbanea  . . . when  It  runs,  ite  current  is 
strong,  and  has  plenty  of  water  ; after  which  its  springs  foil  for 
six  days  together,  and  leave  its  channel  dry,  os  any  one  may 
see : after  which  days  it  rune  on  the  eeventh  day  as  it  did 
befors,  and  os  though  it  hod  undergone  no  change  at  all;  it 
hath  also  been  observed  to  keep  this  order  perpetually  and 
exactly : whence  it  is  that  they  call  it  the  Sahbatie  ricer,  the 
name  being  taken  from  the  sacred  seventh  day  among  the 
Jews.’ » 

Pliny  • also  mentions  the  river,  but  in  his  account 
it  runs  on  six  days  and  rests  on  the  seventh.  It 
was  in  the  latter  character  that  Kabbi  Aljibah 
referred  to  it  as  evidence  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  river  was  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  wn tings  of  Christians  and  Arabs 
as  well  as  of  the  rabbis,  and  apparently  there  was 
a wide-spread  belief  in  its  existence.  It  was 
closely  interwoven  in  the  legends  of  Prester  John 
(g'.v.),  and  in  fact  it  was  prcuitically  impossible  to 
accept  the  authenticity  of  that  potentate  without 

1 E.  YUmsur,  Abulfathi  Annales  Samaritani,  Gotha,  1866  ; R. 
Pasme  Smith,  The  Samaritan  Chronicle  of  Abu'l  Fatah,  La 
Heidenheim,  VierUliahrsschrift,  li-  [1866]  808 ff.,  481  ff. 

*£.  N.  Adler  and  M.  SHinohn,  ‘Uue  nouvelle  Ohronique 
samaritaine,'  RSJ  xliv.  [1902]  188  ff.,  xlv.  [1902]  70  ff.,  223  ff., 
xlvi.  [1908]  128 ff.,  and  reprint,  Paris,  1903.  Tbe  text  is  ac- 
companied by  a g<^  French  tr.,  together  with  notes. 

* <jf.  Petermann,  PRE^  xiii.  871. 

4 ^me  of  the  earlier  letters  were  published,  with  tr..  in  J.  G. 
Eichhom,  Repertorium  fur  biblisehe  und  morgenldndisehe 
Litteratur,  Leipzig,  1777**^,  sdii.  257  ff.,  277  ff.  Later  corre- 
spondence is  included  in  Ifotiees  et  extraits  des  manuserits  ds  la 
JjU/liothbque  du  Roi,  xiL  [1881]  1-286,  under  the  title  Correspon. 
dance  des  Samaritains  de  Naplouse  pendant  Us  annSes  1808  et 
suicant.  For  additional  literatare,  of.  Montgomery,  p.  6 ff. 

* BJ  vu.  V.  1.  0 ££N  XXXI.  2 (18). 
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accepting  that  of  the  river  also.  Eldad  Hadani, 
who  visited  Europe  in  the  9th  cent.,  coming,  as  he 
sai^  from  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  who  were  settled  in 
Asia,  gave  the  legend  renewed  and  fortified  currency 
in  Jewish  circles.  According  to  Eldad’s  account, 
the  river  surrounded  the  Sons  of  Moses,  a tribe  of 
Levites,  and  separated  their  territories  from  the 
tribes  of  Dan,  Naphtali,  Gad,  and  Asher,  who 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Cash.  It  was  full  of  sand  and 
stones,  but  had  little  water. 

* The  ctonee  make  a grreat  noUe  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  and 
a stormy  wind,  so  that  in  the  night  the  noise  is  heard  at  a 
dis^oe  of  half  a day's  Jonmey  . . . and  this  river  of  stone  and 
sand  rolls  during  the  six  working  days  and  rests  on  the  Sabbath- 
day.  As  soon  as  the  Sabbath  begins,  fire  surrounds  the  nver, 
and  the  flames  remain  till  the  next  evening,  when  the  Sabbath 
ends.  Thus  no  human  being  can  reach  the  river  for  a distance 
of  half  a mile  on  either  aide ; the  Are  consumes  all  that  grows 
there.*  1 

Prester  John  place*  the  river  in  India. 

'Know  that  from  the  stone-sea  flows  a river,  which  comes 
from  Paradise,  passing  between  us  and  the  great  country  of  the 
mighiw  Daniel,  king  of  the  Jews.  This  river  flows  all  the  week- 
days, but  remains  quiet  on  the  Sabbath-day.  When  full,  this 
river  carries  a great  quantity  of  precious  stones,  consequently 
no  one  can  pass  it  except  on  the  Sabbath.’  > 

In  another  account,  the  letter  to  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  it  is  stated  : 

* On  one  side  of  our  country  is  a river,  on  the  border  of  which 
all  kinds  of  excellent  s^cee  are  found.  Near  to  it  is  another 
river,  full  of  stones,  which  falls  into  the  ocean  which  flows 
between  the  sea  and  the  Nine  Tribes  of  Israel.  This  river  runs 
all  the  week  till  the  Sabbath-day,  when  it  reste ; It  carries  large 
and  small  stones  to  tbs  sea,  like  a river  of  water  does ; conse- 
quently the  Nine  Tribes  of  Israel  cannot  pass  the  river.’* 

The  Italian- Jewish  traveller,  Obadiah  di  Berti- 
noro,  writing  in  1489,  mentioned,  on  the  authority 
of  some  Muhammadan  traders,  that  the  river  waa 
to  he  found  at  a distance  of  fifty  days*  journey 
inland  from  Aden,  where  it  separate  the  territories 
of  the  Children  of  Moses  from  other  Jewish  tribes. 


Obadiah  learnt  from  another  source  that  Prestei 
John  had  entirely  defeated  the  Jewish  tribes.  A 
few  decades  earlier,  however,  a report  was  current 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  effect  that  the  Sambatyon  hac 
dried  up  and  that  the  Jewish  tribes  had  crossec 
and  had  attacked  Prester  John.  Abraham  Farisso! 
(1451  — 1625?^,  the  Italian- Jewish  scholar  anc 
geographer,  identified  the  Samba^on  and  also  th< 
river  of  Gozan  (2  K 17®)  with  the  Ganges,  which  h< 
believed  separated  the  Indiana  from  the  Jews. 
placed  Prester  John  aJso  in  that  region.  Abrahan 
Yagel,  another  Italian- Jewish  scholar  (16th  anc 
17th  centuries),  held  similar  views.  Quoting  nn 
published  lettcus  of  Maimonides,  he  said ; 

.V*  quertlon  concerning  the  Ten  Tribes,  know  y. 

their  existence  is  quite  certain,  and  we  expect  dally  the! 
mrival  from  the  dark  mountains,  the  river  of  Gozan.  and  th( 
river  ^batyon,  plMcs  where  now  they  are  hidden  away 
This  nvM  flows  all  the  week-days,  and  rests  on  the  Sabbath 
Indeed  In  the  time  of  my  learned  and  pious  grandfather.  i 
bottle  was  brought  filled  with  the  sand  of  this  ri\^rrwhioh  wnl 
was  in  movement  the  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  Sabbath 
This  is  a true  fact,  for  more  persons  have  seen  It  with  their  owi 

T^agel  mentioned  the  Sambatyon  on  several  occa 
sions  in  the  course  of  his  WTitings.  He  quoted  f 
Chnstian,  named  Vincenzo  Milano,  who  said  thai 
^ had  STOut  twenty-five  years  as  a prisoner  of  th< 
Turks  ^d  in  the  course  of  his  journeys  with  then 
had  visited  the  river. 

In  his  M^unt  the  river  * is  full  of  water  all  the  week-days,  m 
I? atones  and  a quantity  of  2nd 
so  that  no  ship  dare  venture  upon  It ; but  on  Frid^  toward 


Ha-I^l's  Diary,  printed  by  A.  Jellinek.  In  B€ 
^^*****^’  PP-  17-21 ; also  JQR 

J f *”S**2“~*  Nirdamim.  Berlin,  1889,  iii. 

lit  ^ ^ Judenthun 

* ^ammsfband,  iv.  87  f. ; and  O.  Oppert,  D^r  Presbvi 
JohamuM  tn  Sagt  und  GatohiehU,  Berlin,*^!??*,  p.  18. 


sunset,  the  river  rests,  and  becomes  guite  dry,  so  that  a child 
can  cross  it.  It  is  said  that  the  river  is  in  some  places  one  and 
a half,  three  and  four  miles  broad  . . . ships  winch  venture  on 
It  lose  their  way  ; Indeed  no  ship  is  yet  known  to  have  returned 
safely  from  this  river.'  ^ 

In  the  year  1630  a Jerusalem  Jew,  Kabbi  Baruch, 
is  said  to  have  found  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  river  and  to  have  been  given  a letter  from 
the  Children  of  Moses  and  neighbouring  Jewish 
tribes  to  be  delivered  in  Jerusalem.  There  seems 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  a letter  purporting  to 
come  from  the  Lost  Tribes  did  exist,  for  there  is 
considerable  evidenc^e  to  that  effect,  but  regarding 
its  authenticity  there  is  much  room  for  doubt. 
Baruch*s  account  of  the  Sambatyon  agrees  with 
that  of  Eldad  Hadani. 

Manasseh  ben  Israel  repeated  in  his  Hope  of 
Israel  most  of  the  statements  that  had  previously 
been  made  regarding  the  Sambatyon,  in  whose 
existence  he  believed.  He  added  that  a book  on 
the  subject  w’as  written  bj  two  Polish  Jews  in  the 
year  1634,  but  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jesuits 
ordered  by  the  senate  at  Breslau  to  be  burnt. 
Manasseh  also  tells  a story  of  a glass  of  Sambatyon 
sand  being  mysteriously  agitated.  He  quotes  his 
father  as  his  authority. 

* He  tcld  me  there  was  an  Arabian  at  Lisbon,  who  had  such 
an  hour-glass : and  that  every  Friday  at  evening  he  would  walk 
in  the  street  called  the  New  Street,  and  show  this  gloss  to  Jews 
who  counterfeited  Ohristianity  and  say,  " Ye  Jews,  shut  up 
your  shops,  for  now  the  Sabbath  oomes.”  Another  worthy  of 
credit  told  me  of  another  hour-glass,  which  he  hod  some  years 
before,  before  the  Port  Mysketa.  The  Cadi,  or  Judge  of  that 
place,  saw  him  by  chance  passing  that  way,  and  asked  him 
what  it  was.  He  commanded  it  to  be  taken  away,  rebuking 
the  Hahomedans  that,  by  this,  they  did  confirm  the  Jevt^h 
Sabbath.’* 


^ As  late  as  1847  one  hears  of  the  existence  of  the 
river  Sambatyon,  on  the  authority  of  the  governor 
of  Aden.  In  that  year  a messenger  from  Tiberias 
arrived  at  Aden  on  a joum^  in  search  of  cissistance 
for  the  J ews  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  governor  is 
reported  to  have  advised  him  to  visit  the  great 
Jewish  kingdom  some  forty  days’  journey  imand 
from  Aden,  the  discovery  of  which,  he  stated,  he 
had  report^  to  London.  The  discovery  of  that 
neat  and  wealthy  kingdom,  the  governor  added, 
had  converted  him  to  the  belief  in  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah  and  the  return  of  the  kingdom  to 
Israel.  But  Sambatyon  was  not  there.  The 
governor  added  that  there  was  another  Jewish 
kingdom  in  China  and  that  there  the  river 
Sambatyon  was  to  be  found. 


*•  *^ ***»**»■***»>  in  : xvianasse^ 

Israel,  Th^  Hope  of  Irrael,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1860;  David 
Kaufmann,  * Le  Sambation,’  In  RSJ  xxil.  p.891]  286  ff. 

_ . _ Albert  M.  Hyamson. 

SAMMIXIYAS.* — Details  as  to  the  position 
of  this  sect  in  the  development  of  the  Buddhist 
Church  are  given  in  the  so-called  * genealogies  of 
the  sects,’  found  in  the  Kathdvattku  ® and  in  several 
Tibetan  sources.®  They  are  conflicting.  Two 
points  are  ascertained : (1)  the  S&iiimitlyas  were  a 
branch  of  the  Vfttsiputrlyas  and  were  sometimes 
styled  * Vatslputriya-S&iiimitlyas  ’ ; « (2)  they  con- 
stituted, in  the  days  of  Yuan  Chwang,  one  of  the 
moat  important  sections  of  the  Sahgha.'^  They 
iSammstoond,  Iv  42.  ^ The  Hope  of  Israel,  p.  27. 

* Soe  p.  148  ; Dlpaoarhsa,  v.  46,  has  Sam- 

forms  Sammitiya  and  Sammatiya  are  also  known 
Tibetan  mah  pos  hkur  pa,  or  Jbun  gyia  bkur  pa,  means 
'^onoared  byall’;  for  Chinese  equlvs- 
lentesoe  WoMlliefl,  Buddhxsmue,  Petrograd,  I860,  p.  231. 

Davids,  foinU  of  Con- 

tro^sy  (jPTjS),  I^ondon,  1916. 

T>  * Waesiliefl,  Buddhismus ; Bhavya.  in  W W 

fAs  BuddAa,  London,  1884  ; Tir^mitha,  Gesch. 
^ Buddhismus  tn  Indian,  Petrograd,  1869,  pp.  176,  271.  See 
jkouddLhxsme  dans  VInde, 
Psrie  1901.  and  of.  0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids, 
a SsoTs  (Buddhist). 

7 ^ Buroouf,  foL  478. 

donfuM. 
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were  both  a sect  and  a school;  i.e,,  they  had  a 
8i>ecial  rule  of  discipline — viz.  as  concerns  the 
undergarment,  the  mdle,  remedies,  and  beds^ — 
and  they  maintain^  a number  of  philosophical 
tenets.  Many  of  these  tenets  were  admitted  by 
the  schools  (not  sects)  of  a later  age— the  Vsdbh- 
fi^ikas,  e.g. — and  also  by  some  of  the  old  sects. 

Of  the  views  of  the  S&ihmitlyas  * the  following 
seem  worthy  of  notice.  (1)  An  arhat,  i.s.  a saint 
already  in  possession  of  nirvdna,  a jivanmukta 
(^.v.),  can  fall  away;  this  opinion  was  common; 
its  importance  has  been  emphasized  and  exag- 
gerated by  J.  P.  Minayeflf.*  (2)  There  is  an  ‘ inter- 
mediate state*  {antardbhava) ; i.e.,  the  dying 
consciousness  creates  a shortlived  being  which 
finds  the  right  matrix  where  the  dead  being  is  re- 
born—a view  shared  by  many  sects  (Vaibha^ikas, 
T&ntrikas).^  (3)  As  concerns  karman,  (a)  there  is 
a paribhog&nvaya  punva  distinct  from  the  tyd^&n- 
vaya  punya  ; i.s.,  while  there  is  a merit  in  giving 
{tyaga)y  there  is  aJso  a merit  accruing  to  the  nver 
by  the  use  {bhoga)  which  a monk  makes  of  the 
ooject  given ; ® (6)  the  * orthodox  * strictly  under- 
stood morality  as  ‘abstaining  from  (killing,  etc.)* 
{virati) ; but  the  * declaration  * {vijflapti)  by  which 
a monk  binds  himself  under  the  obligation  of  non- 
killing, etc. , is  also  a moral  act ; (c)  such  a vijUapti 
creates  the  kind  of  action  that  is  styled  avijfLaptx ; * 
independently  of  any  further  mental  action,  a 
man  who  has  * declar^  * that  he  will  not  kill,  etc., 
goes  on  accumulating  merit. ^ (4)  The  most  im- 
portant tenet  of  the  S&ihmitlya  creed  (and  of  the 
V&tslputrlya  creed)  is  the  ptLdgaZavdda,  the  belief 
in  a pudgala^  a sort  of  person  or  soul.  Whereas 
the  other  tenets  of  the  school  are  the  common 
property  of  many  sects,  \ii%pudgcdavdda  is  severely 
criticized  by  all  the  non-S&xhmitlyas  (ornon-VatsI- 
putrlyas)  and  appe£^  as  a form  of  satkAyadf^ii  or 
ioLsvatadf^tif  belief  in  permanence,  ^lief  in  Atman 
— a view  obviously  condemned  by  S&kyamimi  and 
the  scriptures  of  every  sect  without  exception.® 

According  to  the  Kathdvatthu^  the  chief  scrip- 
tural authorities  of  the  S&ihmitlyas  are  a number 
of  texts  ® which  point  to  the  existence  of  some  trans- 
migrating entity  ; the  Sanskrit  sources,  including 
Uddyotakara,^®  lay  the  stress  of  the  discussion  on 
the  jBh&rah&rasutrai^^  ‘the  sHtra  of  the  burden- 
bearer,*  which  describes  the  pudgala  as  a ‘ bearer.* 
In  short,  the  five  skandhas  (the  physical  and  intel- 
lectual ‘ constituents  * of  the  Ego)  are  the  burden  ; 
to  desire  ‘ thirst  *)  is  to  shoulder  the  burden  ; 

to  give  up  desire  is  to  lay  down  the  burden  ; the 
be^er  is  the  pudgcda — e.g.,  ‘ this  monk,  of  such  a 
name,  of  such  a family,  living  on  such  food,  living 

1 S«e  I-taing,  A Record  of  the  BuddhUt  Religion^  tr.  J.  Xak»- 
Inuu,  Oxford,  189S,  pp.  7,  86,  140  ; on  the  geograpldcal  repMrti- 
Cion  of  the  soot  see  preface,  p.  xxiv. 

s The  tables  of  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids  (pp.  eit.)  are  excellent : 
see  also  Wassilieif,  pp.  252.  257  (SaThkrAntivddin)\  Rockhill,  p. 
198 ; Madhyamakavrtti,  p.  148  (a  curious  theory  on  the  foor- 
teenfold  parivAra : production  of  production,  etc.). 

s RcohorcheseurU  houddhitmc,  tr.  B.  H.  Assier  dePompifrnan, 
Paris,  1894,  ch.  lx.,  *Lee  Doctrines  h4r4tiques.'  The  schools 
which  maintain  that  an  arhat  may  fall  anee  that  he  will  in 
anv  case  recover  his  state  before  d3ring  (Aohidharmakota,  ch. 

« See  L.  de  la  Vall5e  Poussin,  The  Way  to  Nirvdna,  Gam- 
bridge,  1917,  p.  88,  JA  IL  [1902]  295  ; Abhidharmakoia,  ch.  ilL 

4 &e  Madhyamakaortti,  p.  809  f.,  and  Katkdvatthu,  vU.  6. 

® XV.  11. 

7 See  artt.  ILaRMa  and  Rklioxous  Ordus  (Indian) ; those 
three  opinions  are  held  by  the  Vaibha^ikas. 

* Accordingly  the  V&tnputrwa-S&ihniitTvas  are  styled  anCo- 
ieharatirthx]^  ‘infidels  within  the  church ' (BodhUhary&oatdra, 
ix.  00,^.). 

B ItivMltaka,  I 24  ; Saihytdta.  iiL  149 ; PeUivatthu,  iv.  7.  8 ; 
Majihima,  1.  4^ ; Aiigvltara,  ii.  97. 

'^^Nydyavdrttika,  p.  842. 

U Sathyutta.  ill.  25,  tr.  H.  O.  Warren,  Ruddhiem  in  Tranela- 
tion.  Oambridge,  Masa,  1900,  p.  159,  and  £.  Bumouf,  Introd. 
d Chiet.  du  buddhisme  indien,  Paris,  1844,  p.  507;  see  JA  iL 
[19023  266 ; JRAS,  1901,  pp.  808, 578  (notes  by  the  present  writer 
and  E.  Hardv);  also  A.  Barth,  The  Keligione  of  India,  Eng.  tr., 
London.  188^  p.  112 ; Minayeff,  Recherehee,  p.  225. 
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so  many  years.*  Now,  is  it  not  clear  that  the 
bearer  {pudgcda)  is  not  the  burden  {skandtuts). 
that  there  is  an  Ego  independent  of  the  so-called 
‘constituents*  of  ^e  Ego?  Thus  say  the  Sftih- 
mitlyas.  But  the  answer  is  at  hand  : * The  desire, 
owing  to  which  thQjfmdyala  shoulders  a new  burden 
at  each  new  birth,  is  evidently  a part  of  the  burden 
itself.*  The  simile  therefore  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood strictly. 

While  they  maintain  that  the  ^udgoda  is  differ- 
ent from  the  skandhast  the  S&ihmitXyas  admit  that 
the  pudgala  is  not  non-^lfferent  from  the  skandhas ; 
technically  the  is  ‘indescribable’  (avdchya)i 

it  cannot  oe  described  either  as  different  or  as  non- 
ditferent  from  the  skandhas^  A favourite  ar^- 
ment  is  the  attitude  of  Buddha  to  the  so-called 
‘unsettled  question,*  Is  the  living  principle  or  soul 
(jiva)  the  body  or  not?*  Buddha  condemns  both 
sultematives ; ne  admits  the  existence  of  a jtva, 
but  refuses  to  state  the  relations  of  the  jtt;a  with 
the  body.  The  ‘ orthodox  * answer  is  that  a thing 
which  cannot  be  described  as  different  or  non- 
different  (sattvdnyatva)  is  really  no  thing.  No 
answer  can  be  given  to  the  question,  Aie  the 
fruits  of  the  mango-trees  in  the  palace  of  Milinda 
sweet  or  bitter  ?,  because  there  are  no  mango-trees 
in  the  palace  of  Milinda.®  In  the  same  way  there 
is  no  nudgala  or  soul  { Jiva) : * its  * undenotabUity  ’ 
establishes  its  non-existence. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  the  position  of 
the  S&mmitiyas  is  a good  and  truly  Buddnistic  one. 
If  we  try  to  state  it  in  plain  language,  we  should 
say  that  the  relation  of  the  pudgala  to  the  skan- 
dhas is  like  the  relation  of  the  whole  {avayavin)  to 
its  part  {avayava).  The  Sfiihmitlyas  do  not  main- 
tain that  there  is  a soul  existing  in  se  apart  from  the 
skandhas — lust  as  there  is  no  whole  apart  from  its 
parts,  no  cloth  apart  from  its  threads — but  they 
say  that  a man  is  something  more  than  a collection 
of  skandhas : he  is  a vudgoda^  ‘ a monk  of  such 
name,  of  such  family,  living  so  many  years.*  All 
these  characters,  while  they  belong  to  the  whole, 
do  not  belong  to  the  parts  or  to  the  constituents ; 
the  whole  is  made  up  of  parte,  but  it  is  lacking 
neither  in  unity  nor  m continuity.  The  pudgala 
cannot  be  said  to  be  transitory  (ani^ya),  like  the 
skandhas^  since  it  transmigrates,  laying  down  the 
burden  {skandhas)^  shouldering  a new  ourden;  it 
cannot  oe  said  to  be  permanent  (ntfya),  since  it  is 
made  of  transitory  constituents.  The  orthodox 
say  that  there  are  parts  (threads),  but  not  a whole 
(a  cloth) ; that  there  is  a series  {sarht&na)  of  states 
of  consciousness,  but  not  a ‘serial  entity*  (8am- 
tdnin) ; and  the  orthodox  are  right  so  far ; but  are 
the  Saifamitiyas  wrong  when  they  choose  to  style 
sajhtdnin  the  very  processus  {samt&na)  of  states  of 
consciousness  ? 

The  only  known  treatise  where  the  views  of  the 
S&ihmitlyas  are  explained  by  themselves  is  the 
Sdmmitiyatdstra  or  SdThmitiyanikdyatdstrat  a 
book  translated  into  Chinese  between  a.d.  360  and 
431.®  Until  it  has  been  studied,  we  are  dependent 
upon  the  statements  of  the  ‘ orthodox.*  It  is  worth 
wmle  to  remark  that  they  recognize  that  ‘the 
doctrine  of  pudgcda  has  been  taught  by  Buddha.*® 

LimuiTCU. — See  the  works  quoted  in  the  iootnotee. 

L.  DE  LA  VallAk  Poussin. 


7 See  Bodhicharydvaidrapaifjikd,  ad  ix.  60,  fin. ; Madhya- 
makavrtti,  pp.  64,  n.  8,  192,  288,  n.  4,  529 ; Madhyamakdxyaidra* 
vi.  146;  Bhavya,  ap.  Bockhill,  p.  194;  Vaflumitra,  ap.  Was- 
siUeff,  p.  252. 

3 See  art.  Aonosticibh  (Buddhist). 

8 From  the  Northern  MUindapapha,  ae  quoted  In  AbhidJiar- 
mdkoicUthSsya  : see  8.  Livi,  CAIBL,  1898,  p.  282. 

4 MadJiyamaJcavfiti,  p.  889  (the  five  * things  * which  do  not 
exist). 

8 See  B.  Nan]lo,  Catalogxue  of  the  Chinese  Translation  of  the 
Bxiddhist  Tripi^aka,  Oxford,  1888,  no.  272. 

® See  MadhyamcJeavrtti,  pp.  248,  276,  857. 
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SAMOSATBNISM 


SAMOA.— See  Polynesia. 

SAMOSATENISM.  — It  was  apparently  in 
A.D.  260  that  Patd,  a native  of  SamosaU  and  a 
pyvtige  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  P^yra,'  succeed^ 
Oemetrianua  as  bii^op  of  Antioch.  He  had  the 
title  of  ducenarius.  from  which  it  may  be  infe^ed 
that  along  with  his  bishopric  he  held  high  office 
under  Odenathus  and  Zenobia  and  wm  probably 
governor  of  Antioch.  Not  long  after  bis  elevation 
to  the  episcopate  his  mode  of  Ufe  and  his  unortho- 
dox teaching  began  to  cause  scandal.  A con- 
temporary description  of  him,  taken  from  an 
encyclical  letter  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch,  to  which 
reference  will  be  nmde  below,  is  still  preserved. 

It  may  be  exaggerated  in  detail,  but  it  cannot  be 
wholly  misleaomg. 

In  that  document  it  is  asserted  that  Paul,  though 
in  biR  youth  he  had  been  poor,  and  though  he  had 
neither  inherited  property  nor  prospered  in  busi- 
ness, had  amassed  great  wealth  by  acts  of  sacrilege 
(ZepotrwXioJy)  and  by  extortion  and  deceit.  He  was 
vain,  ostentatious,  and  fond  of  notoriety,  preferring 
the  title  of  ducenarius  to  that  of  bishop,  attending 
to  his  correspondenoe  as  he  walked  in  public,  sur- 
rounded by  his  guard^  and  preceded  and  followed 
by  crowds.  Even  in  ecclesiastical  assemblies 
(aijvoSoi)  he  must  have  his  bema  and  lofty  throne 
and  secreiunit  like  the  rulers  of  the  world ; and  in 
his  discourses  he  used  violent  gesticulations  and 
demanded  uproarious  applause,  as  if  he  were  in  a 
theatre.  Moreover,  he  made  insulting  attacks  on 
the  Biblical  interpreters  of  former  days,  bragging 
of  himself  as  a sophist.  He  put  a stop  to  the 
customary  psalms  addressed  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Gboist,  culing  them  modem  compositions,  and  had 
psalms  sung  to  himself  by  women  in  the  midst  of 
the  church  on  Easter  Day.  He  did  not  forbid  his 
adulators  to  describe  him,  even  in  his  presence,  as 
an  angel  from  heaven — conduct  all  the  more  blas- 
phemous because  he  denied  that  the  Saviour  Him- 
self came  down  from  heaven.  He  had  in  his 
household  women  who  at  Antioch  were  called  sub- 
introductcB  {awtitraicroi),  of  whom  two  accompanied 
him  wherever  he  went.  He  also  connived  at 
similar  practices  among  his  clergy,  though  some 
had  thereby  fallen  into  sin,  that  he  might  bind 
them  to  himself.  And  he  lived  in  luxury  and  sur- 
feiting. 

It  seems  that  in  Antioch  at  this  period  there 
was  a perpetual  synod  of  bishops,  priests,  and 
deacons,  somewhat  resembling  the  a^yobos  iySrj;iod<ra 
of  a later  date  in  Constantinople. 

That  there  was  a synod  in  constant  session  at  Antioch  seems 
to  be  implied  by  Bus.  SS  vi.  xlrL  8.  vu.  xxvU.  2.  In  each  of 
these  passages  reference  is  made  to  ^the  synod/  though  there 
is  no  previous  statement  that  such  an  assembly  had  l^en  oon- 
vened.  The  synod  apparently  consisted  of  such  bishops  of 
D^hbouring  cities  and  provinces  as  might  be  in  Andooh, 
together  witn  a smaller  number  of  priests  and  deacons.^  That 
it  was  a fluct^ting  body  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of 
Bnsebius,^  vayrwv  otv  icard  KCupovt  kclL  iroAAiueit  Ziri 

ravrb  <rvvi^vr«ov,  ktK.  And  the  inference  is  supported  ^ ^e 
varying  numbers  of  bishops  who  were  present  on  different 
occasiona.  Six  wrote  a letter  to  Paul,»  seventy  or  eighty  voted 
for  his  deposition,  and  between  ten  and  foart<^  were  respons- 
ible for  the  encyclical  epistle  which  announced  it  to^e  Ohurch. 
These  facts  give  probability  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  epistle 
was  drawn  up  some  time  after  the  condemnation  of  Paid,  when 
many  of  those  who  concurred  in  it  had  left  Antioch.  Further. 
* the  synod  * was  actually  engaged  on  the  business  of  Paul  for  a 
considerable  period.  The  proceedings  against  him  began  before 
Eusebios,  the  deacon  of  Alexandria,  W:ame  bishop  oTLaodicea, 
and  last^  till  after  his  death.8  In  his  C?tr<miele  Eusebius 
makes  the  interval  between  chose  events  five  years  (278-278i 
This  may  be  correct,  though  his  dates  are  too  late  ; there  is  at 
any  rate  no  ground  for  assundng  that  the  episcopate  of  Eusebius 
of  Laodicea  was  short.  Helenus  of  Tursos  presided  over  title 


^ Achan.  Arian.  71. 

» Eus.  RB  vn.  xxviiL  1,  xxx- 


* Eus-  JSB  vn.  XXX.  7-14. 

; note  that  at  least  the  first 
ten  of  the  sixteen  named  in  the  latter  passage  were  bishops  and 
at  least  the  last  two  of  lower  rank. 
t xxvUi.  2.  5 Eouth,  RsL  IIL  288. 

« BS  vu.  xxxU.  6,  21. 


synod  on  two  oocssions.  We  may  perhaps  Infer  that  the  bishop 
of  Antioch  was  not  the  normal  president ; for  Hamack  s ex- 
planation that  on  the  first  occasion  the  see  was  vacant  i is 
scarcely  tenable ; Dionysius  of  Alexandria  seems  to  have  been 
invited  to  the  synod  by  the  letUr  in  which  he  was  informed 
that  Demetrianus  bad  been  elected  bishop.®  In  times  of  speolal 
difficulty  bishops  from  distant  places  were  summoned  to  the 
assistance  of  the  synod,®  though  the  decrees  actuaUy  ran  in  the 
name  of  the  local  members.*  It  Is  clear  that  Eusebius  used 
the  word  awoSot  in  this  context  not  only  for  the  council  as  a 
permanent  body,  but  also  for  its  frequent  meetings.®  One  of 
these  was  no  doubt  the  ‘final  83<no<i'®— ^s.  the  meeting  at 
which  a final  decision  was  reached— though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  it  was  the  last  which  concerned  itself  with  PauL  As  we 
have  seen,  the  encyclical  epistle  was  probably  later. 


It  was  natural  that  Paul’s  improprieties  should 
be  discussed,  by  this  synod  ; but  the  irregularity  of 
his  conduct  was  soon  overshadowed  by  the  unortho- 
dox teaching  attributed  to  him,  with  which  some 
of  his  malpractices  had  an  obvious  connexion. 
Accordingly,  about  the  year  284  the  synod  called 
to  its  aid  some  eminent  bishoM,  among  the  rest 
Firmilian  of  Cappadocia  and  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria. Dionysius,  now  old  and  inhrm,  contented 
himself  with  writing  a letter  to  the  church  of 
Ajitioch  expressing  his  opinion  on  the  questions  at 
issue.  Firmilian  attended  twice  and  condemned 
Paul’s  doctrine.  Through  his  influence,  however, 
Paul  having  promised  to  recant,  decisive  measures 
were  postponed.  But  the  promise  was  not  ful- 
filled, and  matters  at  last  came  to  a head.  Appar- 
ently the  fresh  proceedings  begam  with  the 
presentation  to  Paul  of  a statement  of  belief  by 
six  bishops,  with  a request  that  he  would  inform 
them  whether  he  assented  to  it.^  Subsequently  a 
disputation  was  held  between  Paul  and  a presbyter 
named  Malchion,  who  was  head  of  tne  Greek 
school  at  Antioch.  This  disputation  was  reduced 
to  writing  by  stenographers.  Finally,  the  synod, 
including  seventy  ^ or  eighty  ^ bishops,  deposed  and 
excommunicated  Paul  and  elected  Domnus  to 
succeed  him  in  the  episc^ate.  These  facts  were 
communicated  to  the  Cnurch  throughout  the 
empire  in  the  encyclical  sdready  mentioned,  which 
was  addressed  primarily  to  the  bishops  of  Home 
and  Alexandria.  It  reported  the  opinions  of  the 
heresiarch  at  considerable  length.  St.  Jerome 
tells  us  that  it  was  written  by  Malchion ; and  it 
was  certainly  based,  to  a large  extent,  on  the 
speeches  made  by  him  in  the  course  of  the  disputa- 
tion. The  Acta  Disputationis  and  the  letter  of 
Dionysius  referred  to  above  were  enclosed  with  it. 


The  principal  dates  may  be  determined  thus.  The  epistle  of 
the  synod  was  addressed  to  Dionysius  of  Rome  and  Maximus  of 
Alexandria.  It  must  therefore  have  been  dispatched  before  the 
death  of  the  former  (28tb  Dec.  268)  had  been  reported  at 
Antioch.  We  may  assume  that  the  deposition,  which  was 
somewhat  earlier,  took  place  in  268  at  the  latest.  Eusebius  in 
bis  JBUtory  wrongly  places  it  under  Aurelian  ; in  the  ChrcnxeU 
he  sissigns  It  to  the  year  266-266.  Paul  is  unlikely  to  have  been 
appointed  bishop  before  260,  when  Antioch  tell  into  the  bands 
of  Odenathus.  As  his  episcopate  is  said  to  have  lasted  eight 
years, we  may  therefore  infer  that  it  begun  in  260,  and  that  be 
was  deposed  in  268.  The  prooeedinge  against  Paul  began  before 
the  death  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (12  Oalllenus,  the  year 
ending  Sept  265) ; hot  the  date  oannot  be  fixed  more  accurately 
than  between  260  and  the  early  part  of  265.  Kis  expulsion 
obviously  occurred  while  Aurelian  was  in  Antioch  in  272. 


Fortunately  sayings  of  Paul  are  still  extant  in 
sufficient  number  to  enable  us  to  reconstruct  his 
system  of  doctrine  in  its  main  lines  without  having 
recouree  to  the  unsupported  statements  of  his 
enemies.  It  may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

He  held  a Monarchianist  doctrine  of  the  God- 


I Chronoloq^^  i.  216.  * Eus.  HE  n,  xlvi.  8,  4. 

* irapoueaXctartfoA  (i6.  VI.  xlvi.  8,  vn.  xxviL  2,  xxx.  3) ; but 
jcoX^M  Of  a neighbouring  bishop  (vu.  xxxiL  211.  The  deacon 
Eusebius  does  not  seem  to  have  oeen  aummonea  (vu.  xxxli.  6)  ; 
he  may  have  been  eent  by  Dionysius  of  Alexandria. 

* Jb.  vn.  XXX.  2. 

® Jb,  vu.  xxvUL  2,  xxlx.  1 ; of.  xxx.  9. 

® Jb.  xxix.  1. 

7 Theodoret,  Hear,  Fab.  IL  8 ; Routh®,  iil.  289  ff. 

8 Athan.  ds  Syn.  48.  « Hil.  Piet,  ds  Syn,  86. 

« ^ ^ Hamack.  Chronologies  1.  95. 

w See  C.  H.  Turner,  in  JThSt  U (1900]  189. 
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head.^  He  insisted  strongly  on  the  unity  of  God, 
relying  maii^  on  Dt  6^ ; and  he  identified  the 
uni-nersonal  God  with  the  Father.  But  the  Word 
or  Wisdom  was  from  eternity  (del)  in  God,  in  the 
same  manner  as  reason  (X670})  is  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  an  element  of  his  personality.  Thus  the 
Word  is  rightly  described  as  6fxoo6<nos  ry  (irar^pO, 
inasmuch  as  its  oirala  or  {nr6(nxi<ris  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  Father.  The  Word  was  begotten  of 
God  before  the  ages  and  so  had  a real  existence. 
Though  impersonal,  it  was  therefore  in  a true 
sense  the  Son  of  God.  The  word  was  essentially 
\6yot  irpoipopiKSSf  \6ryos  4yepy6s,  and  therefore  attained 
full  existence  only  in  activity.  When  not  active, 
it  may  be  regarded  as  dormant  in  God : it  was 
then  not  4yv7r6<rraro9,  almost  dv&irapKTos,  existed  rtp 
wpooDurfup  : when  active,  it  existed  inrdp^ei, 

Tne  Holy  Spirit  is  not  often  mentionea  by  Paul, 
but  always  as  distinct  hrom  the  Word.  He  seems 
to  imply  some  inferiority  of  the  Word  to  the 
Spirit,  if  he  is  rightly  creaited  with  the  pronounce- 
ment that  the  Word  had  need  of  the  Spirit  before 
it  became  incarnate ; * but,  on  the  other  hand, 
Jesus  Christ,  though  begotten  of  the  Spirit,  was 
in  no  sense  divine  ; it  was  in  virtue  of  the  indwell- 
ing Word  that  he  at  length  * became  God.* 

Faurs  Christology  was  Adoptianist.*  Jesus 
Christ,  begotten  of  tne  Holy  Ghost  and  bom  of  the 
Virgin,  was  a mere  man.  But  * the  man  * was 
anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  for  that  reason 
was  called  Christ.  (Once,*  if  our  texts  are  correct, 
Paul  said  that  through  the  Wisdom  he  became 
Christ.)  There  is  no  express  statement  concerning 
the  time  or  manner  of  this  anointing.  But,  inas- 
much as  we  are  told  that  Jesus  Christ  (not  merely 
Jesus)  was  begotten  by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  bom 
of  the  Virgin,  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  took  place 
at  the  very  moment  of  conception.  Thus  Christ 
was  a man  like  one  of  us,  yet  superior  to  other 
men  in  sdl  respects,  * since  grace  was  upon  him 
from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  from  the  promises  and 
from  the  things  that  are  written  * in  the  Scriptures. 
So  he  had  a special  preparation  (/rarcurxevii),  such  as 
was  vouchsafed  to  no  other,  for  the  reception  of  the 
divine  Logos.  For  the  Logos  or  Wisdom  went 
forth  from  God  and  was  joined  to  him.  In  virtue 
of  his  unique  preparation,  the  Logos  entered  into 
him,  not  as  into  a strange  place,  but,  as  it  were, 
coming  to  its  home.  It  came  before  his  birth,  for 
* Myy  received  the  Logos.’  It  had  come  to  others, 
for  Wisdom  was  in  the  prophets,  and  still  more  in 
Moses.  But  it  was  in  Clmst  in  such  a manner 
as  it  had  never  been  in  any  other ; it  took  up  its 
abode  in  him  as  in  a sanctuary  ; it  was  in  the 
whole  man.'^  Thus  dwelling  in  him,  the  Logos 
inspired  Christ  and  through  him  proclaimed  the 
gospel  (Ac  10®®),  as  in  former  times  God  spoke 
through  the  prophets.  The  Logos  was  seen  in 
him.  By  its  active  indwelling  in  Christ  it  attained 
its  true  existence  ; so  that  it  might  be  said  that  its 
being  had  its  beginning  from  Nazareth.  At  length 
it  returned  to  God  and  resumed  its  former  state  in 
(^od,  as  reason  is  in  the  heart  of  man.  So  Paul 
seems  to  explain  the  significance  of  the  Ascension. 

But,  though  the  Logos  was  in  Christ,  it  did  not 
invest  him  with  divinity.  It  dwelt  in  Christ  as 
we  dwell  in  our  bouses,  neither  being  part  of  the 
other.  Each  retained  its  own  nature.  They  were 
not  fused  together  as  constituent  parts  of  a single 
person,  having  a single  essenc^  though  Christ  was 
one  with  the  Logos,  emd  so  ^n.®  Christ  was  a 
human  person,  who  possessed  the  Logos  as  an 
attribute.  As  man,  m virtue  of  his  nature  be 
suffered  ; aa  man,  in  virtue  of  the  grace  bestowed 

^ Sm  art.  MoiTAROHLaioftM,  voL  viiL  p.  779. 

a JThSt  xlx.  119. 

a See  art.  Asoptiastsm,  toL  L p.  108. 

4 JThSt  xlx.  118,  frag.  vlh.  » Jb.  p.  U6. 

« JTb.  p.  118,  frag.  vlii. 


on  him  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  worked  miracles. 
But,  by  reason  of  the  indwelling  of  the  Logos,  the 
life  of  Christ  was  a continuous  progress  towards 
higher  thinM.  *By  wisdom  he  became  great.* 
By  the  steadiastness  of  his  purpose  he  was  made 
like  to  God  and  remained  pure  n*om  sin.  By  con- 
test and  labour  he  conquered  the  sins  of  our  first 
parent  and  established  virtue.  Finally  he  became 
God ; he  was  united  to  God  in  the  only  way 
in  which  unity  between  persona  is  posrible,  by 
absolute  harmony  of  will.  So  he  attained  the 
title  of  Redeemer  and  Saviour  of  the  race.  His 
miracles  manifested  the  harmony  of  his  will  with 
the  will  of  God.  Having  preserved  it  inviolable, 
he  is  granted  the  Name  which  is  above  every  name. 
His  union  with  God  is  eternal  and  will  never  be 
dissolved. 

Since  this  deification  of  Christ  seems  to  have 
followed  by  a considerable  interv'al  the  * anointing  * 
and  the  coming  of  the  Logos  and  to  have  preceded 
his  contest  witn  sin  and  the  exhibition  of  his  mira- 
culous power,  it  may  probably  be  connected  with 
the  Baptism.  It  did  not  entitle  Christ  to  worship 
as  God.i 

The  ultimate  source  of  this  theological  system 
has  been  a subject  of  dispute.  Newman  main- 
tained that  it  was  of  Jewish  origin  and  was  devised 
in  order  to  secure  the  favour  of  Queen  Zenobia.® 
But  it  is  improbable  that,  as  Newman  assumes  and 
Athanasius  states,®  Zenobia  was  a Jewess;*  and 
the  accusation  of  judaizing  which  was  so  often 
made  against  Paul,  especially  by  Epiphanius,  or  the 
earlier  writer  whom  he  followed,  may  be  explained 
without  the  aid  of  this  hypothesis.  Any  tes^her 
who  substituted  a uni-personal  God  for  the  Trinity 
laid  himself  open  to  the  charge.  The  epistle  of  ^e 
Synod  of  Antioch®  implies  that  Paul’s  doctrine 
was  a modification  of  tnat  of  the  heretic  Artemas 
(Artemon).  If  that  be  true,  the  accusation  of 
judaizing  must  be  at  least  trazisf erred  to  his  spirit- 
ual ‘father.*  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  know 
nothing  about  Artemon  except  that  he  was,  in  the 
main,  a follower  of  Theodotus  the  cobbler,  that  he 
probably  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
cent.,  and  that  he  was  apparently  still  living  in 
268.®  But  Paul’s  doctrine  of  God  has  striking 
points  of  contact  with  that  of  Hippolytus,  who 
seems  in  this  matter  to  have  differ^  little  from 
the  Theodotians,  while  the  Christology  of  Paul 
approaches  closely  to  that  of  the  earlier  Theo- 
dotians, and  still  more  to  that  of  the  Melchizedek- 
ians,  a later  sect  of  the  same  school.  Thus  the 
testimony  of  the  epistle  is  confirmed.® 

Paul  refused  to  submit  to  the  Synod  of  Antioch. 
He  continued  in  possession  of  the  ‘house  of  the 
church*  for  four  years,  protected  no  doubt  by 
Queen  Zenobia  and  still  retaining  the  oflice  of 
diLcenarius,  which  must  have  given  him  formid- 
able means  of  resisting  his  opponents.  He  seems 
also  to  have  had  considerable  ecclesiastical  support. 
For  Basil  the  deacon  tells  us  that  after  his  excom- 
munication ‘ there  sirose  schisms  of  congregations 
(Xaitfv),  revolts  of  priests,  disorder  of  pastors.*® 
And  the  epistle  of  me  synod  implies  as  much.  It 
claims  indeed  to  express  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  assembled  ecclesiastics ; • but  it  admits  “ the 
existence  of  bishops  and  presbyters  of  adjacent 
places  — apparently  not  a few  — who  ‘flattered* 
Faul,  and  (as  it  seems)  preached  his  doctrines. 
Thus  the  immediate  resiilt  of  the  condemnation  of 
Paul  was  the  formation  of  his  followers  into  a sect 

1 Eua.  BE  vn.  xxx.  10. 

* Ariaiis  of  the  Fourth  Century^  London,  1871,  pp.  4 f.,  22  f. 

* Eiet.  Arian,  71. 

4 H.  Oraetz,  Geach.  der  Juderif  Leipidg,  1866-78,  ir.  295,  297  f 

» Eua.  SB  vn.  xxx.  16.  ® Ib.  § 17. 

^ See  JThSt  xlx.  44  ; of.  Tbeodoret,  Hcer.  Fah.  IL  4. 

8 Hansi,  Coneil.  iv.  1103. 

B Eus.  SB  vn.  xxx.  2 ; of.  the  statement  of  Etuebius  in  } 1. 

10  { 10. 
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outside  the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  evidently  for 
some  time  a powerful  rival  of  the  church  in  Antioch 
and  its  neignbourhood,  though  its  influ^ce  was 
probably  not  strong  outside  that  distri<^  Its 
adherents  were  known  later  as  the  Paulianists  and 
were  niok-named  Samosatites  and  New  Jews  by 
Epiphanius,  or  the  author  of  his  source. 

It  may  ^ supposed  that  the  synod  made  at- 
tempts to  dislodge  the  heresiarch  from  the  * house 
of  the  church*;  and  it  was  probably  while  this 
struggle  was  procee^ng  that  Anatolius,  formerly 
deacon  of  Alexandria,  now  co-bishop  of  Csesarea, 
first  took  part  in  its  deliberations.*^  But  whatever 
efforts  were  made  proved  fruitless.  At  length 
Antioch  was  wrestea  from  Zenobia  by  the  einperor 
Aurelian  in  272 ; and,  while  he  was  m the  city,  in 
response  to  a petition  of  the  orthodox  he  decreed 
that  the  house  should  be  given  to  those  to  whom 
the  bishops  of  Italy  and  Rome  should  award  it.^ 

Aiter  tnis  we  hear  nothing  of  Paul.  He  prob- 
ably died  or  left  Antioch  soon  afterwards.  But 
the  sect  did  not  immediately  die  out.  Its  second 
head  was  Lucian,  one  of  the  most  famous  Biblical 
critics  and  interpreters  of  the  age.*  This  we  learn 
from  a letter  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
written  alx>ut  315.*  Lucian,  like  Paul,  was  a 
native  of  Samosata.  He  studied  at  Edessa  under 
Macarius  and  afterwards  settled  at  Antioch,  where 
he  founded  a school  and  was  ordained  presbyter, 
probably  by  Paul.  After  the  deposition  of  Paul 
he  remainea  out  of  the  communion  of  the  Church, 
as  Alexander  tells  us,  under  three  bishops  of 
Antioch.  Since  the  episcopate  of  Cyril,  Paul*s 
third  successor  in  the  see,  ended  in  £K)3,*  Lucian 
must  have  been  reconciled  to  the  Church  in  that 
year  or  perhaps  a few  years  earlier.  He  was  a 
celibate  and  famed  for  his  ascetic  piety.  He 
suffered  martyrdom  in  312. 

Lucian  was  th«  real  founder  of  Ariaolfin.*  Many  of  the  early 
Ariane  and  Semi- Arlans  were  bis  pupils,  and  did  not  consciously 
deyiate  from  his  teaching.  This  need  not  surprise  us ; for. 
though  on  bis  re-admission  to  the  Ohurch  be  must  have  satisfied 
the  eoolesiastical  authorities  at  Antiooh  of  his  orthodoxy,  it 
does  not  follow  that  he  would  have  been  accounted  orthodox 
by  the  IHcene  fathers.  Thus  Epiphanius  charges  Lucian  and 
au  the  Lucianists  with  denying  that  the  Son  of  God  assumed  a 
soul  (i^vx>0.  * they  say  that  ne  bad  only  flesh.*  This  doctrine 
does  seem  to  have  been  held  by  Lucian  in  hie  later  da3^  but 
it  is  also  the  reiterated  statement  of  the  Synod  of  Antioch.0 

The  connexion  of  Lnoian  with  the  Paulianists, 
though  the  only  evidence  for  it  is  the  statement  of 
Alexander,  can  scarcely  be  questioned ; and  it  is 
important.  He  seems  to  have  taken  no  prominent 
pa^  in  the  proceedings  at  Antiooh  np  to  268.  In 
the  contemporary  documents  Paul  is  represented 
as  the  only  person  with  whom  the  synod  had  to 
do ; in  the  nnal  debate  Malchion  and  Paul  were 
the  only  disputants.  But  it  is  clear  that  the 
argument  on  both  sides  turned  largely  on  the 
interpretation  of  passages  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.’^  It  is  mipossible  to  doubt  that 
Lucian,  the  most  learned  of  Paul’s  adherents  and 
the  founder  of  the  new  school  of  Biblical  study  at 
Antiooh,  was  in  many  instances  responsible  for  the 
glosses  which  his  bisiiop  put  upon  them.  We  do 
not  forget  Paul’s  avowed  contempt  for  the  com- 
mentators of  previous  generations.  But  we  may 
go  further.  Paul,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
claimed  to  be  a sophist,  was  not  one  who  might  be 
expected  to  elaborate  a carefully  constructed 
scheme  of  theology.  He  was  a man  of  affairs. 
Moreover,  his  life  and  character  could  have  had  no 
attraction  for  a pious  ascetic  student  like  Lucian. 

1 Eu*.  HB  vn.  xxxiL  21.  2 Ih.  vii.  -rTy.  19. 

> 8««  art.  AimocHSKv  Thxoloot,  toL  i.  p.  68A. 

* Ap.  Theodoret,  HB  i.  4. 

® P<utio  SS.  Qtuutttor  Cororuztorunw  auctore  Porphyrio,  § 6, 
In  AS,  Nov.,  vol.  iii.  p.  7fi9 ; Eua.  HB  vu.  xaxu.  2,  4 ; ct. 
Harnack,  Chnmologie^  L 2l7. 

* 8m  art.  AmaNiaif , vol.  1.  p.  776.  1 Anc.  88, 

® 8m  his  Apologia^  in  Bouth®,  iv.  6,  U.  8f.,  18  f. 

fl  JThSt  xix.  116.  10  Jb,  pp.  26, 116  f 


It  is  most  difficult  to  believe  that  he  was  Lucian’s 
teacher.  The  probabilities  are  much  in  favour  of 
the  supposition  that  tradition  had  reversed  the 
relation  which  subsisted  between  the  two  men.  It 
is  at  least  worth  suggesting  that  Lucian  was  the 
author  of  the  heresy  of  which  Paul,  by  rea^n  of 
his  exsdted  ecclesiastical  position,  his  prominence 
in  civil  affairs,  and  his  popular  gifts,  was  in  his 
lifetime  esteemed  the  heako.  and  after  his  death  the 
originator ; in  other  words,  that  Paul  was  the 
disciple  of  Lucian,  not  Lucian  of  Paul. 

The  Paulianist  sect  remained  in  being  for  some 
time  aiter  the  defection  of  Lucian,  though  appar- 
ency in  an  enfeebled  condition.  Canon  xix.  of  the 
Council  of  Nicaea  regards  it  as  an  existing  body  ; 
but  the  enactment  concerning  the  treatment  of 
such  of  its  clergy  and  deaconesses  aa  desired  aA- 
mission  to  the  Church  suggests  that  it  was  dwind- 
ling away.  Later  in  the  same  century  St. 
Athanasius  hints  that  its  members  were  divided 
among  themselves  on  important  questions.*  In 
the  5th  cent,  evidences  01  its  existence  are  not 
numerous.  Pope  Innocent  I.  refers  to  it  ais  a con- 
temporary sect ; but  he  cannot  have  known  much 
about  it,  for  in  direct  contradiction  of  Athanasius  * 
he  denies  that  the  Paulianists  baptized  in  the  three 
Names.  ■ Theodoret  * classes  them  with  the  heresies 
whioh  had  utterly  perished,  and  the  very  names  of 
which  were  known  only  to  a few. 

Samosatenism  cannot  be  said  to  have  made  any 
considerable  contribution  to  the  development  of 
Christian  belief.  It  was  an  attempt  to  revivify  a 
^stem  of  doctrine  which  the  common  sense  of  the 
Church  had  already  rejected.  It  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  flood  of  new  teaching  let  loose  by  its  former 
exponent,  Lucian,  the  martyr  of  Antioch. 

LimuiTTr&K.— Moat  of  the  authoritative  doouments  relating 
to  Paul  of  Samosata  may  be  read  in  M.  J.  Routh,  ReliquUn 
Saerc^.  Oxford,  1846-48,  ill.  285-867.  For  some  which  he  has 
omitted  see  Epiphanius,  ode.  Ectr.  66 ; A.  Mai,  Nova  Col- 
loctiot  Borne,  1826-88,  vii.  68  fl. ; J.  B.  Pitra,  Anauota  Saora, 
Paris,  1876-88lIv.  188-186,  428-426.  The  sayings  of  Paul  are 
collected  in  JThSt  xix.  [1818]  20-46, 116-120.  Accounts  of  his 
teaohing  are  given  in  all  works  on  the  history  of  the  Ohurch 
and  of  Ohristuud  doctrine.  See  especially  1.  A.  Doruer,  HUt. 
of  the  Dovelojnnent  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Penon  qf  Chriet,  Eag. 
cr.,  Edinbuxvb,  1861-63,  dlv.  1.  vol.  li.  pp.  10-16 ; A.  Hamack, 
Die  Uberliofirung  tend  Beetand  der  cUtehr.  Idtteratur,  Leipzig, 
1808,  pp.  620-626,  Die  ChronologU,  do.  1887-1804,  U.  186-lM, 
Hitt.  Of  Dogma*,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-99,  iiL  88-48.  On 
Ludansee  Eusebios.  HBrca.  xiii.  2,  ix.  vi.  8 ; Jerome,  de  Vir. 
/if.  77  ; Pseudo- Athanasius,  Synoptit  Soripturat  Sousroe,  77 ; 
Philostorg^us,  HB  li.  12,  18:  Suidas,  and  the  material  col- 
lected by  Ronth,  ReL  Sae.*  iv.  8-17.  See  also  Hamack,  in 
PRB*  xi.  669 ff.,  and  his  Uberlitferung  und  Bettayxd,  pp.  626- 
532,  Chronologie,  iL  188-146 ; H.  B.  Swete,  Introd.  to  the  Old 
Testament  in  Oreek,  Oamhridge,  1900,  pp.  81-86. 

H.  J.  Lawlob. 

SAMOYED.— I.  Ethnology.— 1,  Distribution 
and  number. — Where  the  coast-line  of  European 
Russia  is  no  longer  inhabited  by  Lapps,  we  find 
another  CTOup  of  Arctic  natives,  the  Samoyed. 
Their  habitat  stretches  from  the  eastern  part  of 
the  government  of  Archangel,  namely  CUeskaya 
Bay,  across  the  Urals,  along  the  Siberian  coast 
and  islands  as  far  east  as  the  Khatonga,  between 
the  Yenisei  and  the  Lena.  Not  adl  this  renon, 
however,  is  inhabited,  the  exception  being  three- 
quarters  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  Taimyr 
peninsula,  which,  owing  to  scarcity  of  reindeer- 
moss  and  of  driftwood  for  fire,  is  left  vacant. 

The  name  * Samoyed*  U perhaps  derived  from  one  of  the 
following  Ruselan  words : tan^syebye-yed,  ' aelf-eater,’  * oanni* 
bed  * (thle  derivation  is  scarcely  possible,  since  cannibalism  Is 
not  found  among  the  Samoyed) ; syryo^yed,  * raw-eater,'  * raw- 
meat-eater  * : and  tam-odin,  * alone,*  this  being  the  most  prob- 
able derivation,  since  * Samodin  * and  not  * samoyed  * is  the 
coUo<piUl1  name  for  these  natives  even  now.  The  name 
* Samoyed*  has  also  bMn  traced  from  Svomi,  the  Finnish  name 
for  Finland.  The  Eastern  and  Taz  Samoyed  call  themselves 
Nyenach  or  Khsswaao,  both  words  meaning  * man.* 

The  total  number  of  Samoyed  in  Europe  and 

* Orat.  adv.  Arian.  iv.  80.  2 Ib.  U.  43. 

• Bp.  xvii.  10.  4 Hotr.  Fab.  IL  11. 
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Asia  is  about  20,000.  Those  living  in  Asiatic 
Russia  numbered  12,502  in  1897,  and  about  14,986 
in  1911.  Amons  the  Asiatic  Samoyed  the  largest 
group  is  formed  by  the  people  speaking  Yurak 
Samoyed;  in  1911  they  numbered  7059.  The 
number  of  Ostyak  Samoyed,  or  Forest  Samoyed, 
was  then  6559,  and  of  Yenisei  and  Avamak,  or 
Eastern,  Samoyed  1376. 

The  people  speaking  the  Yurak  Samoyed  lan- 

raaJid  the  Eastern  Samoyed  live  along  the 
] shore  and  inland  in  the  mossy  or  rocky 
tuTidra,  the  Ostyak  Sam^ed  in  the  forests  (taiga) 
from  the  Upper  Taz  and  IBaikha  rivers  to  the  Tym 
and  Ket,  and  even  as  far  south  as  the  Chulim, 
where,  however,  the  population  is  very  much 
mixed  and  is  Turkic  in  speech.  Still  farther 
south,  in  the  Kansk  district,  along  the  Kana, 
there  is  a small  renmant  (about  400)  of  the  Kama- 
shints  nation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Samoy^ic 
race — at  least  it  seems  to  have  been  so  linguisti- 
cally, though  Turkic  is  their  principal  language  at 
present. 

Besides  the  Kamashints,  several  other  tribes  of 
the  Upper  Yenisei  are  held  by  some  scientists  to 
be  of  Samoy edic  descent.  These  doubtful  Samoyed 
are : the  iCaragaas,  the  Beltir,  the  Sagai,  the 
Motor,  the  Soyot,  and  various  tribes  called  Tuba, 
in  the  Altai-Sayan  region.  At  the  present  time, 
however,  all  tnese  tnbes  are  linguistically  and 
ethnologically  more  Turkic  than  anything  else. 

a.  Lanfirnag’e. — ^The  Samoyed  languagee  belong  to  the  Ural* 
Altaio  lln^istic  group.  Gastrin,  the  first  linguist  to  investi- 
gate the  Sunoyed  languages  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
greatest  authorities  on  the  subject,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
the  Samoyed  languages  have  * no  nearer  relation  in  the  world 
the  Finnic  stock,*  i and  that  In  fact  they  form  one  Unguis- 
tic  family.  According  to  him,  the  resemblance  lies  in  the  fact 
that  in  both  Finnic  and  Samoyedic  the  process  of  ^lutination 
hM  made  far  more  progress  than  in  Hongolic,  Tungusic,  or 
even  Turkic,  and  also  In  the  great  number  of  root  forms  they 
have  in  common.  He  conceived  Finno-Samoyedic  as  forming  a 
bridge  between  Indo-European  and  Ural-Altaic.*  Later  Finnish 
linguists  have  contradicted  Gastrin's  theory.  Thus  Finsch,* 
quoting  Bergroth,  says  that,  while  the  Ostyak  and  the  Vogul 
belong  to  the  Finnic  llnguistio  race,  the  Samoyed  have  no  place 
in  it,  and  Ahlqvist  expresses  the  opinion  that  In  vocabulary  and 
grammar  Finnic  and  Samoyedic  resemble  each  other  no  more 
closely  than  do  Swedish  and  Portuguese.^ 

Since  the  Samoyed  lang^uages  have  been  lees  studied  than 
other  Ural-Altaic  languages,  it  is  perhaps  too  soon  to  define  the 
linguistic  relationships  of  these  Northern  people.  With  w^t 
knowledge  we  have  at  present,  Gastr6n’s  linguistic  classification 
of  the  Samoyed  dialects*  still  holds  good.  His  linguistic 
division  « is  as  follows : « 

(1)  Turak  Samoyed,  spoken  In  the  north,  from  the  White  Sea 
to  tne  Yenisei  Valley. 

(2)  Tavgi  Samoyed,  also  spoken  in  the  north,  from  the  Yenisei 
to  tne  Khatonga  by  the  Tavgi  proper  and  the  Avamsk  Samoyed. 

(8)  Ostyak  S^oyed,  spoken  on  the  Upper  Tax,  Upper  Ob, 
along  the  Yenisei  (Yenisei-Samoyed),  and  along  the  Kana 

SchS*th2e  groups  may  be  subdivided  into  several  sub-groups. 

3.  Orig^. — There  are  two  main  theories  as  to 
the  geographical  position  of  the  original  home  of 
the  Samoyed. 

(1)  The  first  is  that  they  came  to  their  present 
ab<me  from  S.  Siberia.*^  Thus  Fischer  saw  in  the 
Samoyed  and  the  Uman  Ostyak  remnants  of  the 
ancient  and  powerful  Chud  of  Mid-Siberia.  Pallas  • 
believed  himself  to  have  discovered  some  remnants 
of  the  Samoyed  among  the  Kamashints,  Karagass, 
Koibal,  Motor,  Arine,  and  Assan,  all  living  on  the 
Upper  Yenisei  at  the  time  of  his  travels.  This 
was  contradicted  by  the  traveller  who  followed 
him,  Stepanotf,®  who  declared  that  all  these  people 
1 M.  A.  Oastrto,  Nordiachs  Reiaen  und  Foraehungan^  Iv.  82. 

* Ib. 

* O.  Finach,  Reiaa  naoh  Weat-Sibirian  im  Jtihre  1876^  p.  600. 

* Quoted  ^ 8.  L Rudyenko,  Antrop^logiehaakiya  Italedavani/a 
Irwrodtaev  Shfevyero-Zapadnoi  Sibiri,  p.  109. 

® Gaatrto,  iv.  88  fl.  ® 7b.  p.  82. 

f J.  E.  Flacher,  Sibiriaeha  Gaach,  von  dar  Sntdackung  Sibtrtana 
bia  auf  die  Erobarung  dieaaa  Landaa  dureh  die  ruaaiaehan 
Waffanj  pp.  120,  128.  ^ , d • »- 

« Raiaa  dureh  varaohiadane  Rrovtmen  dea  ruaaxachan  Ra%eha, 
Ui.  804,  878fT.  , ^ ^ ^ 

» A P.  Stepanofl,  Teniaayakaya  Gubamya  pt.iL  pp.  87,  46  fl. 


were  Turko-Tatars.  Castr4n  was  the  next  to  in- 
vestigate the  racial  relationship  of  these  tribes ; 
he  stated  ^ that  in  his  time  only  the  Kamashints 
remained  Samoyed,  and  that  the  others  were  now 
Turks,  but  had  traditions  of  having  used  other 
languages  in  the  past.  From  this  statement,  and 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  clan  names  of  these 
people  are  similar  in  sound  to  the  clan  names  of 
the  Northern  Samoyed,  Caatrdn  carried  his  lin- 
guistic views  into  the  sphere  of  ethnolo^  emd 
concluded  that  the  Finnic,  Samoyedic,  and  Turkic 
tribes  all  originated  in  Central  Asia,  moving  from 
there  to  the  Upper  Yenisei  and  the  Sayan 
mountains.®  Thus  Castrdn  and  his  followers 
believe  that  the  maiority  of  the  Samoyed  migrated 
northwards  foom  the  Sayan  mountains  along  the 
Yenisei  and  then  spread  to  the  west  aoross  the 
Urals  and  to  the  east  as  far  as  the  river  Khatonga. 
The  Samoyed  who  remained  behind  and  became 
Mongolized  or  Turkicized  are  the  present  tribes  of 
Soyot,  Koibal,  and  Karag^,  together  with  the 
group  called  Tuba,  inhabiting  the  Upper  Yenisei 
region.® 

(2)  The  second  theory  was  advocated  by  P.  J. 
Stralilenberg  ® as  early  as  1730  and  brings  the 
Samoyed  and  tiie  Siberian  Finns  from  the  west. 
Strablenberg  believes  that  they  migrated  from 
Lapland,  and,  in  the  opinion  oi  modern  Finnish 
investigators,  the  Samoyed  came  to  their  present 
homes  from  Uie  Ural  district,  whence  they  spread 
north-west,  north-east,  and  southwards.®  In  any 
case  the  well-developed  reindeer  culture  of  the 
Samoyed  proves  that,  from  whatever  remon  they 
originally  came,  they  must  have  been  in  tne  Arctic 
re^ons  for  a considerable  time.  We  know  ako 
from  the  Ostyak  traditions  ® that,  when  this  tribe 
esnne  to  W.  Siberia  (not  later  than  the  11th  cent.), 
they  found  the  Samoyed  already  there. 

4.  Physical  type. — Influenoed  by  Gastrin’s  auperflcial  identi- 
fication of  the  Samoyed  with  the  Finnic  tribes,  too  many 
ethnologists  are  Inclined  to  see  a resemblance  between  the 
peoples  of  theee  stocka  The  first  reliable  deeoription  of  the 
physical  (Procters  of  the  Samoyed  was  given  by  A T.  Midden- 
dorfl,7  who  distinguishes  among  them  two  main  typee — the 
Mongol  type  (d.p.,  the  llmansk  Samoyed)  and  the  Fmnic  type 
(S.0.,  the  Kaninsk  Samoyed).  For  the  last  ten  years  the  atten- 
tion of  anthropologists  (K.  I.  Gtoroshchenko,  A.  A Ivanowsld,® 
and  8.  L Rudyenko*)  has  been  directed  to  the  resemblance 
between  the  Samoyed  and  the  Soyot  of  the  Sayan  mountains. 
But,  since  the  discovery  of  this  reeemblanoe  is  the  result  of  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  measurements  (for  some  char- 
acters the  measurements  were  taken  on  20  individuals  only), 
and  on  the  obeervatlon  of  only  six  anthropological  characters 
(colour  of  eyes  and  hair,  oephaUc  index,  alveolar  Index,  stature, 
and  length  o(  lower  limbs),  it  Is  safer  to  look  forward  to  more 
exhaustive  studies  and  meanwhile  to  adopt  the  classification  of 
Ivanowski,^*  and  make  of  the  Samoyed  a special  anthropological 
group.  This  group  oan  be  chsuracterised  as  follows ; dark  eyes, 
dark,  straight  ana  coarse  hair,  yellow-grey  skin,  short  stature 
with  long  txunk  and  short  legs,  broad  heads,  long  (aces,  pr<^- 
nent  cheek-bones  projecting  sideways,  absence  of  Mongolian 
eye-fold,  though  the  eye  has  usually  the  Mongolian  narrowness 
and  obliquity. 

The  present  writer's  anthropological  investigation  of  tbs 


the  Bastern  and  Western  Samoyed  resemble  one  another — in 
fact,  are  often  Identical— while  the  Yurak  Samoyed  of  Tas  form 
a wedge  of  a slightly  different  type,  taller,  with  narrower  noee, 
wider  forehead,  and  broader  head. 

5.  Cultural  type. — ^The  Samoyed  have  now  one 
of  the  most  perfect  Arctic  cultures,  namely  the 
reindeer  culture.  They  seem  to  have  conquered 

1 Gastrin,  Iv.  88-88.  * Ib.  v.  107-122. 

> D.  Garmthers,  Unknown  Mongolia^  L 20. 

4 Daa  nord-  und  oaUicha  Tail  oon  Europa  und  Asian,  pp.  88, 
48 

» Eal  Donner,  quoted  by  P.  Nansen,  Through  Siberia,  p.  92. 

0 See  art.  Ostvaks. 

7 Putieahaatvia  na  Sv«vyar  \ Voatok  Sibiri,  iL  826  L 

8K.  L Ooroshchenko  and  A A.  Ivanowski,  * Yeniseyskiye 
Inorodtsy.' 

» S.  RucWeoko,  Antropologieheakiya  Isaladovanya  InorodUev 
Syovyaro-ZapadJnoi  pp.  108-110. 

10  Supplement  to  his  Ndayalyanya  Zyanvnovo  Shara,  Moscow, 
1912. 

n Op,  cU. 
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the  severe  climate  and  to  have  developed  the 
appropriate  techniq^ue,  their  culture  being  very 
little  inferior  in  this  respect  to  that  of  the  Eslamos 
and  Lapps,  and  decidedly  superior  to  that  of  the 
Tnngus;  hence  they  are  much  less  capable  than 
the  Tnngus  of  accepting  European  culture  and  a 
settled  mode  of  life.  Reindeer  culti^  is  based  on 
reindeer* breeding,^  but  fishing,  hunting,  and  trap- 
ping seem  always  to  be  additional  aids  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  The  Samoyed  who  live  in 
the  sub- Arctic  forest  regions  have  far  fewer 
reindeer,  and  here  hunting  and  fishing  may  be  said 
to  be  their  chief,  sometimes  their  only,  occupations 
All  the  Samoyed  are  wanderers,  but  superfici- 
ally they  may  mso  be  called  seasonal  nomads,  m 
they  live  along  the  rivers,  lakes,  and  seashore  in 
summer,  and  inland,  in  the  tundra  or  the  forest, 
in  winter.  Some  Archangel  Samoyed  and  some 
Ostyak  Samoyed  adopt  a settled  mode  of  life. 

Tboag^h  reindeer-breeding  Is  en  industry  which  all  Northern 
fihiropeans  end  Asiatics  practise,  there  are  great  dlfTerenccs  in 
method,  pointing  to  the  small  degree  of  contact  which  the 
present  innabitanta  of  N.  Siberia  have  with  one  another.  Not 
only  do  the  terms  for  the  reindeer  at  different  stages  of  its  life 
very  sccording  to  the  tribe,  but  we  see  too,  e.p.,  that  the 
Samoyed  never  ride  their  reindeer,  which  is  a favourite  mode 
of  progression  smong  the  Tungus;  that  the  Samoyed  (and 
Ostya^  drive  from  the  left  side  of  the  sledge,  whUe  the  Tungus 
(^d  Vakut)  drive  from  the  right,  and  so  on.  Whether  the 
Mmoyed  evolved  for  themselves  the  culture  under  which  they 
now  live  or  adopted  it  from  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
oount^,  it  is  dear  that  they  must  have  been  in  the  Arctic 
regions  for  a very  long  time  to  have  reached  their  present 
stage.  > 

n.  BSLIOION, — The  Samoyed,  like  the  other 
natives  of  N.  Asia,  and  indeed  of  the  Arctic  region 
generally,  are  shamaniste;  t.e.,  their  religion  is 
based  on  animistic  beliefs,  and  all  knowledge  of 
religious  secrets  is  in  the  possession  of  a shaman. 
Nominally  only  a part  of  the  Yurak  Samc^ed  are 
still  pagan  ; the  rest  are  members  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Chnrch. 

X.  The  shaman, — The  shaman  of  the  Samoyed 
of  the  river  Ket  must  be  a man  ; among  the  Tavgi 
Samoyed  and  the  Yurak  Samoyed  there  are  often 
ahamanesses.  Bat,  although  the  most  successful 
healing  is  often  achieved  oy  a Yurak  Samoyed 
shamanc^  we  never  find  her  as  a leader  of  religions 
ceremonies.  This  office  is  reserved  for  a male 
shaman.  Also,  being  a woman,  she  is  debarred 
from  offering  sacrifices  to  the  domestio  gods — a rite 
which  is  performed  by  an  elder  male  member  of  the 
family. 

In  the  northern  region,  far  away  from  the  oolonlste,  the 
•haman’s  ooetume  is  very  rich,  but  among  the  Oe^ak  Samoyed 
of  the  foreet  region  it  ie  quite  plain.  This  is  due  to  the  prohibi- 
tion of  coetumec,  u well  ae  of  ehamanlstlc  practioes,  by  the 
Bussian  anthorltiea.  In  a general  way,  the  details  of  the 
ooetume  ere  not  unlike  those  of  the  ooetume  of  the  08t3rak 
shaman ; * the  figure  of  the  ancestor  ^Irit  occupies  an  import- 
ant place,  and  the  whole  universe  is  represented  by  varioiis 
objects  embellishing  the  coat.  We  find,  however,  much  less 
iron  on  the  Samoyed  shaman’s  coat  than  on  that  of  the  Ostyak, 
which,  again,  has  len  iron  than  that  of  the  Yakut  and  Tungus 
shamans.  The  Yurak  shamans  of  the  river  Tas  sometimes  have 
costumes  made  entirely  of  skins  and  furs,  reindeer-bone,  and 
mammoth-ivory,  but  the  figrure  of  the  sun  is  usually  made  of 
metal. 

The  ahaman  is  the  man  who  knows  the  religions 
secrets  and  the  order  of  the  religious  ceremonies. 
He  is  an  intermediary  between  the  people  and  the 
spirits,  whose  words  he  interprets.  Bfe  also  acts 
as  an  adviser  and  medicine-man.  The  office  of 
shaman  is  often  hereditary.  The  Samoyed 
their  shaman  tadihey,  and  the  spirits  through  which 
the  shaman  communicatee  with  the  spiritual  world 
tadehtsy.  The  tadthtvy  act  as  benevolent  or 
malevolent  spirits  according  to  the  use  which  the 
shaman  makes  of  them.*  The  Ynrak  Samoyed 
call  the  tadebUy  syadcUii  or  tyadachx^  and  represent 
them  by  wooden  anthropomorpMo  figures,  which 

^ See  art.  Pastoral  PRori.B8. 

* See  artt.  Ostyarb  and  Pastoral  Proplbs. 

• See  art.  Osttars. 

4 H.  A.  Ccaplioka,  Ahoriffiixal  Sibttria^  p.  28S. 


are  used  in  divination  in  the  same  way  as  the 

divining-ring  {arpa)  is  used  by  the  shamans  of  the 
Lappa  Among  the  Ob  Samoyed  the  shaman’s 
spirit  is  sometimes  called  Idz^  Ion,  or  hoiha, 

2.  Gods  and  spirits. — The  name  for  the  shaman’s 
spirits  is  collective,  but  each  shaman  has  his  own 
spirits,  who  accompany  him  when  he  is  performing 
Kib  duties.  These  may  be  called  the  shaman’s 
individual  spirits.  There  are  three  more  kinds  of 
spirits : (1)  those  common  to  one  family — domestic 
god-spirits ; (2)  those  common  to  a local  group 
(probably  originally  to  one  clan) — ancestor  go<f- 
spirits ; and  (3)  those  common  to  all  the  Samoyed 
— ^irits  dwelling  in  the  water,  stones,  and  forests.* 
The  domestic  gods  are  called  by  the  Yurak 
Samoyed  i^ha  (h^e) ; sometimes  they  are  repre- 
sented by  roots  or  stones  of  unusual  shape,  some- 
times by  anthropomorphic  figures.  Usually  each 
family  has  at  least  one  male  and  one  female 
domestio  god ; they  axe  kept  covered  on  a special 
sledge,  the  * AoAa-sledge,*  which  is  not  used  for  any 
other  purpose,  and,  when  the  family  moves,  special 
‘ A4»Aa-reindeer  * draw  the  sledge.  Women  are  not 
allowed  to  uncover  the  * AaAa-sledge  ’ or  even  to 
take  care  of  the  reindeer.  Even  a shamaness,  who 
has  her  shamanistio  spirit  and  propitiates  the 
higher  clan-god,  is  not  allow'ed  to  take  care  of  the 
domestic  gooB.  The  * Aa^a-sledge’  usually  stands 
behind  the  chum  (tent)  on  the  outer  side  of  the 
place  of  honour  called  si,  which  is  occupied  only  by 
the  eldest  male  of  the  family. 

Some  of  the  spirits  common  to  all  the  Samoyed, 
such  as  the  spirits  of  the  water  (usually  malicious) 
and  the  spirils  of  the  bushes  (usually  benevolent), 
have  local  names ; but  the  collective  name  for  the 
chief  spirit-gods,  whether  common  to  one  group  or 
to  all  the  Samoyed,  is  num  {nim,  nga).  Sometimes 
the  word  kaha  is  used  not  only  for  domestic  deities, 
but  also  as  a generic  term  for  ‘ deity  * in  the  same 
sense  as  num,  Num  also  means  the  thunder  and 
the  sW,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  con-ect  to  say 
that  the  thunder,  being  a voice  of  Num,  is  one  of 
his  characteristics,  and  the  sky,  being  the  abode 
of  one  of  the  chief  nums  (usually  the  ancestor  num), 
is  thus  identified  with  him.  Thus  the  fact  that 
the  same  word  is  used  for  * deity  * and  for  * sky  ’ 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  slcy-worship  is  tne 
highest  expression  of  Seunoyed  religion.  In  the 
Yurak  Samoyed  tales  we  meet  with  expressions 
such  as  these  : ‘ Num  became  summer,*  * I sat  until 
Num  dawned  * ; at  the  same  time  * to  pray  to  Num  ’ 
is  a usual  expression,  but  an  individual  name  is 
then  added  to  the  title  Num.  The  lesser  spirits 
dwellmg  in  natural  objects  are  vaguely  detoed ; 
the  highest  beings  have  their  own  individual  char- 
acteristics, often  anthropomorphic  or  zoomorpbic. 
If  by  the  term  * highest  god  ’ wo  understand  the 
one  to  whom  sacrifices  are  most  often  made,  and 
who  is  concerned  directly  or  indirectly  with  human 
affairs,  then  in  the  highest  god  of  almost  every 
locality  we  can  trace  the  ancestor  of  the  people. 
Among  the  national  gods  and  goddesses  common 
to  all  the  Samoyed  are  those  connected  with 
fertility. 

The  house-ancestor  gods  are  identified  with  a 
material  object  more  often  than  are  the  nature- 
gods.  Sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  determine 
whether  a god  is  to  be  considered  as  common  to 
one  CToup  only  or  to  all  the  Samoyed  ; for,  if  a 
small  group  oi  Yurak  Samoyed  lives  among  the 
Tavgi  Samoyed,  it  may  borrow  the  gods  of  the 
latter,  ev^  their  ancestral  gods. 

The  chief  national  gods  can  travel  from  one 
place  to  another ; there  are,  however,  several 
places,  far  distant  from  one  another,  of  which 
nearly  all  the  Samoyed  would  have  heard  as  being 

forett-spirit  exists  amoQS'  Ostyak  Samoyed  of  thf 
forest  rejfion.  o j 
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holy,  as  the  dwelling-places  of  gods.  Such  a 
Samoyed  Jerusalem  is  to  be  found  on  the  island 
of  Waigach,  which  possesses  several  important 
numa  (also  called  AaAa),  some  of  which  are  related 
to  one  another.  Thus  the  three-headed  old  man 
Wesako-haha,  living  in  the  extreme  south-west 
of  the  island,  is  supposed  to  be  the  husband  of 
Nyebye-haha  (Mother-god),  who  lives  in  the  central 
ps^  of  the  island,  while  their  son,  Nyu-haha,  lives 
m the  extreme  north-west.  Islavin^  thinks  that 
the  gods  (represented  by  stone  figures)  residing  in 
three  other  northern  localities,  '^z.  at  Miniscu,  a 
peak  of  the  Urals,  in  the  Yaumau  Peninsula,  and 
at  a place  about  20  versts  from  Mesen,  are  also 
sons  of  Wesako-haha  and  Nyebye-haha. 

The  highest  gods  worshipp^  by  the  Yurak 
Samoyed  cure  Numkympoi  (‘among  the  stars*),  who 
watches  man  from  above  ; Yaumau  (*  land*8  end  *) ; 
and  Yahammtl  (*  out  of  the  water  ’).  The  meaning 
of  the  term  Yaumau  is,  strictly  speaking,  ‘land’s 
end,*  but  it  is  also  sometimes  used  to  mean  ‘ river- 
source,*  since  the  mouth  of  the  river — ^wMch  is 
called  by  the  Samoyed  the  river-source — is  under- 
stood to  be  at  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  same 
word  is  used  for  the  name  of  a ^ninsula  to  the 
west  of  the  Gulf  of  Ob.  Yaumau  nas  never  shown 
himself  to  man,  but  has  sent  him  his  iron  staff  (a 
rod,  probably  of  Russian  workmanship),  which  was 
founa  in  the  tundra.  This  staff  is  kept  by  the 
Yurak  Samoyed  near  the  Plakhina  sandbanks  on 
the  Northern  Yenisei  and  is  held  by  them  in  great 
veneration.  Then  there  is  Yaumau- Haddaku 
(A<ui£2a^  = ‘ grandmother  *),  goddess  of  the  fishes, 
who  is  responsible  for  good  and  bad  fishing  seasons, 
and  who  lives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ob.  The  out- 
ward shapes  of  Yaumau  and  Numkympoi  are 
known  only  to  the  shamans,  who  see  them  in 
visions  and  make  wooden  images  of  them.  These 
images  are  not  receded  as  go^,  but  only  as  their 
representationa  The  only  image  which  is  held  to 
be  itself  a god  is  that  of  Yahammli.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  faUen  from  the  sky  into  a river,  whence  it 
was  taken  by  a Yurak  Samoyed,  and  is  a stone  of 
sufiBciently  unusual  shape  to  have  attracted  the 
finder’s  attention.  Its  size  is  about  that  of  a child 
of  five,  and  it  closely  resembles  the  figure  of  a man 
in  a sitting  posture,  holding  the  head  of  some 
animal  by  a bridle.  This  figure  is  in  charge  of  a 
great  shaman  at  a spot  about  100  versts  from  the 
settlement  of  Tazovskoye,  on  the  river  Taz.  Since 
Yahammii  has  actually  * descended  * to  men,  he  is 
on  the  whole  more  esteemed  than  Yaumau  and 
Numkympoi,  though  it  is  the  last-named  who  is 
always  cidled  ‘ grandfather  * and  treated  as  tribal 
ancestor,  while  other  gods  are  so  addressed  only 
at  the  moment  when  sacrifice  is  being  offered  to 
them. 

Among  the  lesser  gods  is  the  god-owner  of 
quadrupeds,  particularly  reindeer.  He  is  called 
lUibium  Parche,  and  it  is  said  that  he  needs  no 
sacrifices,  for  he  has  reindeer  enough,  and,  besides, 
he  does  not  help  or  heal  men. 

Kai  Donner  * found  that  along  the  river  Tym  the 
Ostyak  Samoyed  consider  their  highest  god  the 
‘ grandfather  of  the  clan,*  who  is  worshipp^  under 
various  names,  while  the  Ostyak  Samoyed  along 
the  river  Ket  symbolize  him  by  a living  bear.  The 
Ostyak  Samoyed  of  Ket  believe  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  man  into  an  animal,  and  tncs  versa.  If  a 
ny^ji  jumps  over  fallen  trees  and  pronounces 
certain  incantations,  he  will  change  into  a bear.’ 

Although  in  a general  way  we  can  call  the 
Samoyed  polytheists,  in  practice  they  are  nearer 
to  monotheism.  £a^  Samoyed  local  group  has 

^ Samoyedyf  v domashniem.  i cibshehsstvsnnom  hytu,  p.  19. 

s Quoted  Ity  Santeri  Tacobson,  ‘ Sredi  Sibiraldkh  Saxnoyedov,* 
Sibirskava  Jian^  no.  96,  May  1916. 
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several  gods,  but  the  individual  chooses  one  god, 
whom  he  propitiates,  while  behaving  reverently  to 
the  others.  In  the  agglutinative  language  of  the 
Yurak  Samoyed  there  is  a special  compound  ex- 

Sression  Amgenulumhe}iont  meaning  ‘ What  num 
o you  wor^ip?* — a question  which  people  ask 
one  another  when  they  meet  for  the  first  time. 
It  often  happens  that,  if  one  god.  does  not  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  worshipper,  he  takes  another. 

Dualism. — Since  the  Samoyed  relieve  that 
evil  must  be  overcome  with  evil,  it  is  not  possible 
to  make  a clear  division  of  their  spirits  into  good 
and  bad,  for  an  essentially  ‘ good*  spirit  can,  as  a 
shaman’s  assistant,  act  either  for  good  or  for  evil. 
Both  the  shaman’s  spirits  and  the  highest  clan  or 
tribal  spirits  are  apt  to  act  for  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  There  are,  however,  two 
classes  of  spirits  which  are  well-defined  in  this 
respect.  The  AaAa,  or  domestic  gods,  may  be 
described  as  a class  of  good  spirits,  for  we  never 
hear  of  malevolent  actions  I^ng  performed  by 
them  against  any  one,  and  they  are  well-disposed 
towards  the  inhabitants  of  the  tent,  whom  they 
protect  in  a passive  way  against  Ulike.  The  latter 
can  be  defined  clearly  as  a class  of  bad  spirits. 
The  chief  of  all  the  Ulike  is  Chir  or  Non,  who  lives 
in  the  dark  north.  Whenever  there  is  a storm 
with  lightning,  the  Samoyed  say  that  Chir  is  fight- 
ing witn  one  of  the  nutna.  All  the  other  gods  are 
a combination  of  good  and  evil,  but  are  benevolent 
to  the  men  who  carefully  p^orm  the  required 
ceremonies.  The  evil  spirits  are  conceiv^  by 
some  Samoyed  as  dwelling  underground,  and  by 
others  as  in  the  water,  ana  no  representations  of 
them  are  made.  The  shaman’s  spirit  assistants, 
especially  those  of  the  great  shamans,  are  more 
evil  than  good,  but  they  can  be  beneficent  to  the 
petitioner  when  they  use  their  evil  powers  against 
nis  and  the  shamairs  enemies.  Although  images 
of  these  spirits  are  made  and  kept  by  each  shaman, 
it  is  dangerous  for  any  one  except  tne  shaman  who 
owns  the  spirits  to  look  at  tnem.  During  the 
shamanistic  ceremonies,  however,  they  are  mown 
to  the  public. 

4.  Religious  ceremonies. — Among  the  Yurak 
Samoyed  one  of  the  male  members  of  a family 
will  often  offer  private  sacrifices  to  their  domestic 
god,  but  to  propitiate  the  higher  gods  it  is  neces- 
sary to  offer  the  sacrifice  through  a shaman.  The 
domestic  gods  are  propitiated  by  sacrifices  of  small 
objects  or  portions  of  food,  but  a sacrifice  to  the 
higher  gods  must  take  the  form  of  a reindeer  or  a 
dog.  If  a private  person  sacrifices  an  animal  to 
the  domestic  or  to  the  clan  gods,  care  must  be 
taken  that  no  blood  is  shed.  The  animal  must 
be  strangled  by  means  of  a rope  twisted  round  its 
neck,  the  ends  being  held  by  a man  on  either  side 
of  the  victim.  While  the  deer  is  being  choked  to 
death,  a third  man  prods  it  in  the  side  with  a goad, 
the  object  being  to  hasten  the  sacrifice  along  the 
road  to  the  god  or  spirit  for  whom  it  is  destined. 
The  sacrifice  is  accompanied  by  petitions  to  the 
num  whom  it  is  designed  to  propitiate,  that  he 
may  vouchsafe  help  to  the  worshippers  in  return 
for  the  saorifice  offered.  If  blood  is  shed,  a shaman 
is  summoned,  and  the  petitioners  await  his  pro- 
nouncement anxiously,  hoping  that  he  will  only 
enjoin  the  sacrifice  of  another  reindeer  and  say 
that  they  had  chosen  a wrong  one  or  that  one  was 
not  sufficient.  For  the  shaman  may  say  that  the 
fact  that  blood  came  from  the  nostrils  or  mouth  of 
the  deer  signifies  that  the  god  desires  a human 
victim,  and  then  somebody  will  die  soon.  Some 
unimportant  fishing  or  hunting  expeditions  may 
be  started  with  a private  sacrince,  out  important 
ones  like  the  salmon-fishing  on  the  Yenisei  can 
never  be  started  without  a shaman. 

One  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  of  tb^ 
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Samoyed  is  the  sacrifice  to  Yaamaa-Haddaku, 
goddess  of  the  fishes. 

The  finest  fish  of  the  first  catch  of  the  season  is  opened  and 
cleaned  as  for  eating^.  It  is  then  impaled  on  a stick  and  planted 
at  the  water’s  ed^e.  The  head  of  the  fish  is  turned  towards  the 
water,  and  a small  image  of  the  goddess  is  placed  astride  its 
tail,  the  idea  being  that  the  goddess  is  riding  the  fish  into  the 
water.  The  entrails  of  the  nsh  must  be  vei6^  carefully  burnt ; 
for,  if  any  part  of  It  is  thrown  away  (as  is  usually  done  with  the 
entrailsX  it  will  not  reach  the  goddess,  who  may  then  do  harm 
to  the  community  instead  of  sending  good  fishing. 

Bub  the  sacrificses  are  not  necessarily  all  blood 
sacrifices.  Reindeer  may  be  consecrated  to  the 
go^  without  being  actually  killed,  which  means 
that  nobody  can  make  use  or  them.  Children  may 
also  be  consecrated,  which  means  that  they  must 
not  marry. 

Another  of  the  principal  Ynrak  Samoyed  cere- 
monies is  the  chanmiig  of  the  sieves  on  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  are  kept.  Tliis  takes  place 
once  a year  in  the  spring.  The  most  elaborate 
performance  is  that  connected  with  the  sledge  of 
the  god  Yahammil. 

A shsmsn  is  usually  the  leader  of  the  ceremony.  It  is  a greet 
pririlege  to  make  even  one  small  part  of  the  new  sledge, 

who  has  a share  in  the  making  of  it  kills  a reindeer  and 
smears  with  its  blood  the  part  that  ne  has  made.  The  work  on 
the  new  sledge  is  carried  on  only  while  the  sun  is  shining,  and 
with  the  dusk  every  one  retires  to  the  eftum,  where  the  shaman 
abamanixes.  This  shamanizing  ia  not  for  healing  the  sick,  or 
any  other  practicaJ  purpose,  but  for  the  glory  of  Yahammti.  No 
wooien  or  children  may  be  present  wmle  the  sledge  is  being 
made,  or  during  the  placing  of  the  god  on  the  new  sledge,  but 
they  may  take  part  in  the  ahamanistio  performanoes  at  night. 
The  god  is  placed  on  the  sledge  so  that  ne  faoes  the  south,  the 
region  of  light  and  life,  while  the  old  sledge  is  placed  behind 
the  other,  so  that  its  forepart  is  turned  towards  the  north,  the 
land  of  darkness  and  death.  In  front  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Yahammu  a regular  forest  of  old  sledges  may  be  seen. 

The  Avamak  Samoyed,  more  strictly  than  the 
others,  hold  a ann-fe^iv^  when  the  sun  returns 
in  January.  It  ia  now  held  only  every  second 
year. 

It  laste  about  nine  days  and  must  be  timed  so  that  the  eun 
will  appear  on  the  sixth  day.  The  shaman  shamanizes  during 
all  the  dark  hours  of  the  first  six  dajrs,  and  the  dance  begins  on 
the  sixth  day,  i.s.  the  first  day  of  the  eon’s  appearance.  Great 
freedom  Is  obeerved  between  young  men  and  young  women,  but 
it  does  not  reach  anything  like  that  dirolay^  in  the  orgiiutio 
spring  dances  of  the  Yenisei  Ostyak.  The  shaman  takes  part 
In  the  dance,  but  on  this  occasion  hs  lays  aside  his  drum  and 
some  of  his  most  important  garments.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
festival  the  shaman  heals  the  sick  and  foretells  the  future.  AH 
the  shamanistic  performances  are  held  in  the  * clean  oAutn,'  a 
tent  specially  erected  and  made  of  the  skins  of  young  reindeer. 
This  oAum  must  not  be  used  for  taking  meals  or  for  any  other 
purpoee  than  that  of  shamanizing. 

5.  The  soul. — The  Ynrak  Samoyed,  as  well  as 
the  Yenisei  Samoyed,  believe  that  a man  possesses 
three  kinds  of  soul : (1)  the  soul  through  which  he 
feels  and  thinks  (the  intellectual  soul),  (2)  the  soul- 
life  (the  physical  soul),  and  (3)  the  soul  accompany- 
ing a man  outside  himself  (the  shadow-soul).  The 
soul -life  is  called  iindad,  and  the  same  word  is 
imed  for  breath  and  also  for  the  vapour  which 
rises  from  the  bodies  of  men  and  animRls  in 
winter.  Thus  the  Ynrak  Samoyed  s^,  * Jindytte 
ngaidapta*  *He  let  go  his  soul*  (‘He  sighed’), 
and  they  believe  that  death  is  caused  by  the 
malevolent  spirit  niike  Nga  carrying  away  a 
man’s  iindad. 

There  is  no  thwry  as  to  what  happens  to  the 
iindad^  of  an  ordinary  man  after  it  is  separated 
from  his  body  hut  the  iindad  of  a shaman  becomes 
an  iterma,  a spirit  more  danTOrons  than  benevolent. 
In  spite  of  the  separation  of  the  iindad  from  man 
and  nis  other  souls,  the  dead  are  believed  to  live  in 
their  own  Land  of  the  Dead  in  the  north  and  alort 
to  have  the  wwer  of  returning  to  do  harm  to 
living  men.  This  belief  ia  shown  by  the  Samoyed 
custom  of  moving  with  their  chuma  from  the  place 
where  a death  has  occurred  and  occasionally  leaving 
behind  a person  at  the  point  of  death.  Sometime 
the  body  is  nailed  to  the  ground  during  the  burial 
ceremony,  and  the  eyes  are  as  a rule  covered  with 
heavy  objects.  Another  custom  which  may  be 


ascribed  to  fear  of  a dead  person  is  that  of  turning 
away  the  head  when  driving  near  a tomb.  The 
name  of  the  dead  is  strictly  tabued.  The  Land  of 
the  Dead  seems  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  a river — the 
Yenisei  among  the  Yenisei  Samoyed,  and  the  Ob 
among  the  Yurcdc.  The  dead  person  receives  all 
his  belongings  to  assist  him  in  his  other  life,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  similar  to  the  life  that  he  led  on 
earth.  One  or  more  of  his  personal  reindeer  are 
sacrificed,  and  the  antlers  are  hung  on  the  tomb, 
which  is  composed  of  a wooden  box  made  of  drift- 
wood ; usually  some  of  the  poles  of  his  tent  are  also 
used  in  its  construction.  The  sledges  and  other 
objects  are  usually  slightly  damaged  ; for  other- 
wise, say  the  Samoyed,  the  dead  man  will  not  have 
the  use  of  them.  There  is  always  a reindeer-skin 
pouch  containing  valuables,  including  Russian 
money — not  gold  and  silver  coins,  which  the 
Samoyed  value  highly,  but  paper  money  ; or  even 
such  paper  as  the  wrappers  of  tobacco-packets, 
which  resemble  paper  money  in  colour.  Kai 
Donner'  says  that  the  Ostyaic  Samoyed  believe 
the  Land  of  the  Dead  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ob 
and  ruled  over  by  a woman,  who  sends  death  to 
the  Samoyed  through  her  numerous  spirit-assist- 
ants. She  also  regmates  birth. 

<5.  Totemism. — ^The  social  organization,  especi- 
ally the  marriage  regulations,  of  the  Samoyed  have 
been  to  a great  extent  modified  or  destroyed  by 
contact  witn  colonists.  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  acceptance  by  the  Samoyed  of  the  Russian 
names  given  to  them  at  their  official  baptism, 
which  often  leads  to  their  forgetting  their  own, 
and  also  by  their  acceptance  of  certain  Russian 
raarriaige  restrictions  enforced  by  Russian  law, 
while  they  remain  true  shamauists  in  the  marriage 
ceremonies.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  trace  their 
totemism  by  a study  of  their  exogamy,  and  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  a regular  relation  between 
the  two  exists  among  them.  We  find  clans  with 
plant-  and  animal-names,  but  these  are  by  no 
means  exclusive  or  even  in  a majority  ; for  sdong- 
side  of  such  names  we  find  many  others,  given  to 
clans  for  some  peculiarity  which  characterizes 
their  members.  Neither  in  terminology  nor  in 
mythology  nor  in  real  life  do  we  find  any  relation 
between  the  clan-gronp  named  after  an  animal  and 
the  animal  itself,  such  as  is  found  among  typical 
totemists.  Thus  the  clans  of  the  Yurak  Samoyed 
of  Obdorsk  and  Taz  include : Horelle,  * bucks  * ; 
Nguluchi,  ‘ of  the  grass  * ; I^mpai,  * the  base  of 
the  antlers  of  the  buck  reindeer*;  Maryik,  ‘the 
neck  of  the  wild  buck  reindeer  * ; Nohoi  (Nokhoi), 
‘ of  the  white  fox  * ; but  they  have  also  clans  with 
such  names  as  Yadanye,  ‘walkers*:  Shiallanke, 
* runners  * ; Ngasyedda,  * without  feet.^ 

The  tales  of  the  Yenisei  Samoyed  are  rich  in 
names  of  heroes  suggesting  totemistic  elements : 
we  hear  in  one  tale  about  a fight  between  seven 
chums  of  Grass  Fringes  (the  people  of  these  chums 
woiUd  have  grass  fringes  hanging  on  the  hack  of 
their  winter  coats)  and  seven  ^ums  of  Talnik 
Fringes  (with  talnik,  or  dwarf  willow,  twigs  hang- 
ing on  the  back  of  their  winter  coats).  The  power 
of  the  first-named  comes  from  their  grass  fringes, 
for  another  hero  says  to  one  of  them  ; * Comrade, 
how  heavy  yon  are ; you  look  very  small  to  me, 
hut  you  have  on  your  back  a grass  fringe,  one 
string  of  which  would  make  a canoe.*  There  is  a 
hero  named  White  Owl  and  another  named  Eagle 
Buck,  but  besides  these  there  are  heroes  called 
Irou-Cube-Belt,  Silver  Buttons,  Iron  Boots,  etc. 
W^ith  the  exception  of  the  Ostyak  Samoyed,  the 
Samoyedic  tribes  are  much  more  given  to  ancestor- 
and  hero-worship  than  to  animal-worship.  This 
does  not  prevent  the  anthropomorphic  go^  from 
having  many  animal  characteristics  {e.g.,  they 
I Loo,  eit. 
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can  fly  and  can  change  into  animalB)  nor  certain 
animals  from  having  special  places  assigned  to 
them  in  the  shamanistic  mysteries  as  the  shaman’s 
spirit-assistants.  As  far  as  is  known  at  present, 
only  the  Ostyak  Samoyed  have  any  beliem  which 
can  be  called  totemistic.  Itte,  the  hero  of  tlie  epic 
of  the  Ostyak  Samoyed  recorded  by  Kai  Donner,' 
had  by  one  of  his  wives,  the  dangnter  of  Massol* 
lOzi,  ‘Forest-Spirit,*  a son,  ‘Bear-Spirit*  (Piu:g&i- 
knorgai  Ibzi  or  Fa.rghi-kuo]^,pdrflrd*  meaning  * bear- 
spirit  *) ; from  this  son  the  Samoyed  of  the  Ivet  river 
derive  their  descent.  For  this  reason  they  call 
themselves  Kuorgai-t&mder,  ‘race  of  bears.* 

Along  the  river  Tym,  Kai  Donner  found  that  the 
name  for  the  forest  spirit  is  Pdryft,  which  must  be 
the  same  word  as  occurs  in  the  form  PkrgHi-knorg 
(Pftrgfti-bear).*  Wo  can  hardly  reckon  tn^e  animid 
monsters  with  which  this  epic  is  filled  as  traces  of 
totemism ; and  even  Phrghi-bear  is,  after  all,  the 
descendant  of  Itte,  a man-hero.  It  is  only  among 
the  Ostyak  Samoyed  of  the  river  Ket  that  the  boar 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  an  ancestral  god.  Since,  as 
far  as  is  known,  these  Samoyed  are  the  only  ones 
who  personify  tneir  ancestral  god  in  animal  form, 
it  may  be  omy  a local  variation  in  the  method  of 
picturing  the  ancestor.  The  worshipping  of  a 
tribal  ancestor  is  common  to  all  the  Samoyed,  and 
endowing  him  with  the  form  of  a bear  may  merely 
indicate  his  unusual  origin,  having  no  reference  to 
totemistic  belief  a Much  the  same  can  be  said 
about  the  shaman’s  spirit-assistants,  which  are 
represented  by  animal  forms,  though  never  identi- 
fied with  animals. 

7.  Mythology. — Samoyed  mythology  is  extra- 
ordinarily rich  not  only  m variety  of  motives  but 
also  in  variety  of  forms.  The  two  chief  forms 
are  the  tale  which  is  sung,  ccdled  by  the  Yurak 
Samoyed  syodoboha,  and  tne  tale  which  is  told, 
‘uahanoku.  We  do  not  include  in  Samoyed  mytho- 
logy any  songs,  whether  the  shaman’s  son^,  which 
are  more  or  less  alike  among  all  the  Northern 
natives,  or  the  songs,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Northern  Samoyed,  which  are  sung  at  burials  and 
match-makings.  Thus  the  widower  will  sing  at  his 
wife’s  funersd  a song  expressing  his  sorrow  and 
loneliness,  while  the  young  wooer  will  express  his 
aflection  in  song.  These  ceremonial  songs  are 
disappearing  from  Ssunoyed  life  more  rapidly  than 
the  myths. 

The  tales  of  the  Yurak  Samoyed  and  Yenisei 
Samoyed  can  be  divided  according  to  their  con- 
tents into  customary  tales  and  fantastic  tales. 
Both  are  to  a certain  extent  hero-tales.  The  cus- 
tomary tales  relate  various  events  in  the  life  of  the 
family  or  the  clan,  and  are  usually  put  into  the 
moutn  of  the  hero  or  heroine,  who  relates  them  in 
the  first  person.  This  device  and  the  wonderfully 
artistic  and  realistic  descriptions,  obtained  by  the 
simplest  means,  make  these  customary  tales  a 
mine  of  rich  material  for  the  study  of  primitive 
mentality  as  well  as  of  social  anthropology.  They 
aje  full  of  descriptions  of  hunting  and  fishing 
expeditions,  marriage-  and  initiation-ceremonies, 
trioal  law,  and  various  incidents  arising  out  of  love 
aflairs  ; and,  though  all  are  related  as  they  really 
occur,  yet,  w’hen  touched  with  the  characteristic 
logic  of  the  primitive  mind,  they  receive  a mythi- 
cal colouring.  But  it  is  the  other  kind  of  tale 
that  really  deserves  the  name  of  myth — the  fan- 
tastic hero-tale,  which  perhaps  originated  as  a 
customary  tale,  but  from  long  ages  of  oral  r^ro- 
duction  has  received  a hyperbolic  form.  Many 
details  indicate  that  this  ty^  of  Samoyed  litera- 
ture is  older  than  the  customary  tales.  The  hero 
is  usually  a wanior  wandering  about  in  search  of 
adventures.  At  the  same  time,  he  often  possesses 
shamanistic  power,  or  at  least  meets  toe  great 
1 A Samoyide  JSpie,  p.  6.  * Tb.  p.  9. 
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shamans,  so  that  the  hero-tales  are  interwoven  with 
religious  beliefs.  If  the  hero  is  a shaman,  it  is 
nearly  always  his  struggle  with  another  great 
shaman  that  forms  the  subject  of  the  tale,  and  in 
this  case  the  other  shaman  is  very  often  of  Yakut 
nationality,  since  the  Yakut  shamans  have  a %vide- 
spread  reputation.  In  a Yenisei  Samoyed  tale  of 
the  great  shaman  Kuobaldi,  he  fights  the  Yakut 
shaman  first  on  land,  then  in  the  sky,  and  then 
under  the  water. 

Far  from  disappearing  -with  the  decline  of  native 
life,  the  customary  myths  are  actually  growing. 
As  to  the  fantastic  tales,  alongside  of  the  ancient 
ones  new  ones  occasionally  come  into  existence 
even  now,  after  the  death  of  a prominent  shaman 
or  hunter  ; there  are  no  more  new  legends  of 
warriors,  since  the  Samoyed  no  longer  fight. 

Although  there  are  no  rn^hs  concerned  only 
with  gods  and  spirits,  these  hero-myths  have  fre- 
quent references  to  them.  There  seems  to  be  no 
of  zoological  mvth  among  the  Samoyed  as 
there  is  among  the  Palaeo-Siberians  and  among  the 
people  belongmg  to  the  N.  Pacific  culture-ring 
generally ; but  the  heroes  can  temporarily  change 
into  animals,  or  at  least  assume  azumal  cnaracter- 
istics,  though  they  never  cease  to  be  men.  To  this 
class  belongs  the  myth  recorded  by  Kai  Bonner 
among  the  Ostyak  Samc^ed  of  the  forest  region 
along  the  rivers  Ket  and  Tym,  which  he  calls  ‘ the 
Samoyed  epic  of  the  hero  Itte.*^  Itte’s  chief 
struggles  were  with  the  ^ant  man-eater,  PUne- 
gusse,  whom  he  at  last  vanquished.  Although 
forced  by  foreign  evil  spirits  to  leave  the  Samoyed 
lands,  he  is  expected  to  return  one  day  to  make 
the  Samoyed  rich  and  happy,  just  as  the  return  of 
the  hero  Alba  is  looked  for  oy  the  Yenisei  Ostyak.® 

loTKRATTntx. — M.  A Castr^o,  Ifordisehe  Reisen  und  For- 
«eAtmp«n,  Oenn.  tar.,  Petrogrrad,  1849-62,  lU.  ‘Vorlesungen 
dber  die  finnieche  Mvthologie*  [18581,  vif.  *Qramniatik  der 
samolediscben  Spraoben  * [1864],  viii.  * WCrterverzeichnisse 
aua  den  samoJeduKhen  Sprachen  * [1855],  iv.  * Ethnologische 
Vorlesungen  nber  die  altaisohen  Vblker’  [1857],  v.  *Kleinere 
Scbrifterr  [1862];  D.  Carrnthere,  Unknown  Mongolia,  Svols.. 
London,  1918 ; M.  A Czaplicka,  Aboriginal  Siberia,  Oxford, 
1914,  ‘The  Influence  of  Environment  upon  the  Religious  Ideaa 
and  Praoticee  of  the  Aborigines  of  Northern  Asia/  FL  xxv. 
[1914]  84  ff.,  Ify  Siberian  Year,  London,  1916  : Kai  Donner,  A 
Samoyede  JSpie  (Extralt  du  J oum.  de  la  8ooi4t4  finno-ougrienne, 
XXX.  26),  Helsingfors,  1018 ; O.  Finsch,  Reiee  na^  West- 
SibirienimJahre  lS76,BorUn,  1879;  J.  B.  Fischer,  iSi6>risc5e 
Geaeh.  von  der  Bntdeekung  SibirUnt  bis  axi/  die  Eroberung 
diesee  Landee  dutch  die  russitehen  Waffen,  Petromrad,  1768 ; 
K.  I.  Goroshchenko  and  A.  A.  Ivanoww,  * Veniseyakh'e 
Inorodtey,’  Rxtu.  Anthrop.  Joum.  xxv.,  xxvi.  [Moscow,  1907]  ; 
A.  A Ivonowaki,  Supplement  to  Ifatyelenye  Zyemnovo 
Shara,  Moscow,  1012 ; V.  Islavin,  Samoyeay,  v domaahniem 
< obehehestvennom  bytu,  Petrograd.  1847;  M.  Krlvoshapkine, 
Yenieeyekii  Okrup  i yevo  jien,  do.  1865 ; N.  V.  L^tkine, 
‘ YeniBeyskayaOubem^,*  Bull.  Siberian  Sect.  Imp.  Oe^r.  Soe., 
1866,  do.  1892 ; A.  T.  MiddendorflT,  Putiuhestvie  na  Syevyer  i 
Voetok  Sibiri.  do.  1869,  ii.,  SibirUehe  Reise,  do.  1848-75,  vol 
IV.  pt.  li. ; A Montefiore,  ‘ Notes  on  the  Samoyada  of  the 
Oreat  Tundra,'  JAI  xxiv.  [1805]  888  f.  ; A.  MordvinoS^ 
'Inorodtey,  Obitayuahclde  ▼ Turukhanskom  kraye,*  Bull.  Imp. 
Oeogr.  Soo.  xxviiL  pt.  li.  U860]  25-64 ; F.  Nansen,  Through 
Siberia,  London,  1914 ; P.  S.  Pallae,  Reite  dureh  verechiedene 
Provinzen  dee  ru*»ieohen  Reich*,  8 vole.,  Petrograd,  1771-76, 
Travel*  into  Siberia  and  Tartary,  London,  1788  (ssvol.  iL  of 
The  Habitable  World  deeoribed,  ed..  John  Trualer,  20  rols., 
London,  1783-97)  ;1.  Pyestoff,  ZapUkiob  YeniteyakoiOubernii, 
Moscow,  1888;  w.  RadlofiT,  Aua  Sibirien,  2 vole.,  Leipzig, 
1884 ; S.  I.  Rndyenko,  Antropoiogichoakiya  luledooanya 
Xnorodtaev  Syroyero-Zapadnoi  Sibvri.  Petrosrrad,  1914 ; S 
Sommier,  * 6m4nl,  Oetiaochi  e Samoieoi  dell'  Ob/ AreAttrio  per 
Antrop.  xvU.  [Florence,  1887]  faec.  1,  2 ; A.  P.  Stepanoff, 
Yeniaeyakaya  Gubemyc^  Petrograd,  1835  ; P.  J.  Strahlenberg, 
Daa  nvrdr  und  oatliche  TeU  von  Europa  und  Aaien.  Stockholm. 
1780;  N.  I.  Zognif,  * Antroj^lcgicheskii  Ochork  Samoyedov,' 
BxtU.  qfSoo.  of  Frionda  of  Satural  Seienee  . . . Jfosectr,  xxxi. 
[1878-791  enppL  pp.  61-87 ; for  summary  of  it  see  RAnth  it. 
[1881]  117-128.  M.  A.  CZAPLICKA. 

SANCHUNIATHON.  — A.  HISTORICAL 
NOTICES.  — Sanchuniathon  (Gr.  XayxovpidBur, 
'Layywvt.d.dur,  "LupiaLdtav)  is  said  by  Porphyry*  to 

1 A Samoyede  Epic,  p.  8 ff . 

9 See  artt.  OerraKe  and  Sbamaxxbx. 

8 In  Eusebios,  Prcap.  Evang.,  ed-  Olfford.  p.  Sla. 
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have  been  a native  of  Berytus  (Beirat)  who  lived 
before  the  Trojan  wax,  abont  the  times  of  Moses 
and  Semiramia,  who  wrote  in  the  Phoenician 
language  a history  of  his  people  and  of  their 
religion,  based  on  the  record  of  the  cities  and 
the  registers  of  the  temples  and  on  records  re- 
ceived from  a certain  Hierombalos  (=Jemb-ba'al), 
priest  of  the  god  leno  ( = Jahweh).  This  he 
dedicated  to  Abibalos^  Abi-ba'al,  king  of  Beiytns. 
It  was  translated  into  Greek  by  Philo  of  By  bios.  ^ 
Philo  Byblins*  says  that  Sanohuniathon  was  a 
man  of  much  learning  and  curiosi^,  who  seaxched 
out  a history  written  by  the  god  Th6th.*  He  also 
found  the  secret  writings  of  the  ammouneis  ( = 
^mmdnimy  'sacred  pillars').^  The  teaching  of 
Thhth  was  preserved  dv  the  seven  sons  of  Suduk, 
the  Kabeiroi,  and  by  tneir  brother  Asklfipios  ( = 
Eshmun).  These  stories  were  allegorized  by  a 
certain  Thabion  and  handed  on  to  the  prophets 
and  to  their  successors,  one  of  whom  was  Hisirios, 
the  brother  of  Chna  (Canaan),  who  was  afterwards 
called  Phoinix  (Phoenicia).®  Many  generations 
afterwards  a god  Sourmoul^los  and  Thuro,  whose 
name  was  changed  to  Eusarthis,  brought  to  light 
the  theology  of  ThOth.  ® Suidas  calls  him  * a Tyrian 
philosopher,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
war,  who  translated  into  Phoenician  a work  of 
Hermes  (ThOth)  concerning  the  origin  of  things, 
who  wrote  in  Phoenician  on  the  institutions  of  the 
Tyrians,  E^ptian  theology,  and  some  other 
matters,*  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Athenaeus,^  by 
Eusebius,®  and  by  Theodoret.® 

Sanchuniathon  is  not  named  by  any  Greek 
writer  before  Philo ; but  this  is  no  proof  of  his 
non-existence,  since  a Phoenician  author  would  not 
be  knoMm  to  (^reeks  unless  he  were  translated. 
The  references  in  Athenceus,  Porphyry,  Eusebius, 
Theodoret,  and  Suidas  are  probably  all  derived 
from  Philo;  but  this  also  proves  nothing,  since 
Philo’s  translation  was  the  only  form  in  which 
Sanchuniathon  was  accessible  to  Greek  readers. 
Sanchuniathon  is  a genuine  Phoenician  name, 
Sankun  (or  Sakkun)-yaton,  ‘Sakkun  has  given.*  ^ 
As  far  as  it  goes,  this  is  evidence  that  he  was  a 
real  person. 

B.  Trs  transmission  op  Sanchuniatron’s 
HISTORY. Phoenician  original  of  Sanohuni- 
athon, if  it  ever  existed,  has  perished,  and  we 
toow  only  the  reputed  Greek  translation  of  Philo 
Byblius  iq.v.).  In  1836  F.  Wagenfeld  reported 
the  discovery  m Portugal  of  a MS  of  Philo.^^  This 
was  soon  shown  to  be  a fraud,  particularly  by  F.  C. 
Movers.^  Philo  is  known  to  us  only  from  the 
citations  in  Porphyry,  Eusebius,  Johannes  Lydus. 
and  Stephen  of  Byzantium. 

The  fragments  of  Philo  have  been  gathered  by  J.  O Orelll 
MunUer  Proffmenta  (Leipzig*, 
18^).  This  edition  la  mcomplete  and  ums  a defective  text  of 
^ O.  MWler,  PHQ  lil.  rig4Sl 

revised  text  of  Eusebius  is  fouiwed. 
Ihe  bulk  of  the  quotations  of  Philo  are  found  in  Eusebius 
(£r«p.  i.  9-10.  Iv.  16X  who  uses  them  in 

the  heathen  are 
is  ed.  by  T.  Oaisford,  BtuSti 
Oxford,  1B48;  and  by 
^ 03cford,  1908  (a  more  orittcal  ed.1 
2?  the  fragments  of  Philo  in  Eusebius  are 
Swnehoniatho^M  Phctnieian  RUtoru 
Ancient  Pragments,  do.  isss! 

I S^rphyry,  de  Abitin.  IL  60. 

» In  Eos.  iVeep.  Evang.  p.  Sid. 

J Mb.  » 89c.  d.  6 40b. 

I P-  9.  ed,  Qlflord,  80d. 

® Our.  Qrcec.  offecLy  serm.  IL 
J?  See  art.  vol.  lx.  p.  893,  § 46. 

SaneJ^^tfumt  ^rgeMhiehU  dcr  ^^h^izisr  Hanover  ifiSft 

w yohrO.  T^L  und  ehrUt.  Philoe.  vn.  i.  96#  • 

CL^  Grotefend,  Die  Sanehuniatkon%ec?ie  Streitfroffe,  Hano^r^ 


« Of.  84a. 
’iii-  m. 


C.  Contents  and  com  position. extracts 
preserved  by  Eusebius  fall  into  three  groups. 

X.  A cosmogony  (L  10;  88b-S4b).— According  to  this,  the 
beginning  of  the  universe  was  Dark  Air  and  Chaos  dark  as 
Erebus.  These  oorreapond  to  darkness  and  the  Deep  (TehOm) 
in  On  13  and  to  Apeu  and  Ti’&mat  of  the  Babylonian  creation 
story.i 

From  Darkness  and  Ohaos  sprang  Wind  (Pneuma)  and 
Desire  (Pothoel.  With  this  agrees  the  statement  of  Damascius^ 
that  the  Sidonians  * before  all  things  place  Cbronos  and  Pothos, 
and  Omichles*(KiE^'K  73  DK, ‘mother  of  every  man *?).  Wind 
corresponds  to  the  Wind  of  Elohim  In  On  l^.  Desire  is  not 
found  in  the  Babylonian  or  in  the  Hebrew  cosmogony,  but 
appears  as  Eros,  ‘love,’  in  Hesiod > and  as  Pothos  In  the 
theology  of  the  Ophites  as  reported  by  E^piphaniua.^ 

Prom  the  union  of  Wind  and  Desire  Mot  was  produced.  This 
Philo  defines  as  ‘slime,  or  putrid  water,’  which  shows  that  it  is 
an  abstract  noun  form^  from  the  Phconician  and  Hebrew  word 
md,  or  map,  ‘water’  (cf.  Eth.  plu.  m&yat).  It  corresponds  to 
the  waters  (mayim)  of  On  13  and  to  Mumnm,  ‘waters,’  the 
offspring  of  Apsu  and  Ti'&mat  in  the  Babylonian  cosmology. s 
The  same  idea  appears  In  Egypt.®  M6t  had  the  form  of  an  egg 
(following  the  textual  emendation  of  Bunsen,  Henan,  and 
Baudissin).  The  conception  of  a world-^g  was  known  in 
Eg37>t.7  in  India,®  and  among  the  Greeks.*  No  trace  of  this 
conception  is  found  in  Babylonia,  unless  it  be  in  ttie  splitting 
of  Ti’&mat  and  setting  cm  of  half  as  the  dome  of  the  sky ; but 
it  is  suggested  in  Qn  1*  by  the  statement  that  the  Wind  (or 
Spirit)  of  Elohim  was  mirahiepheth  upon  the  face  of  the  waters. 
Even  if  mdrdbepheth  does  not  mean  ‘ brood,’  but  ' swoop,'  10 
still  the  word  Is  applied  only  to  birds  and  therefore  hints 
dimly  at  the  idea  of  (me  world-egg. 

Within  M6t  were  formed  first  ‘germs  of  creation,’  then 
‘animals  without  sensation,’  and  from  the  latter  gfrew  ‘in- 
telligent animals’  called  zSp?iaslniin  (I'DBf  'fix),  which  Philo 
correctly  translates  ‘ observers  of  heaven.’  The  Aramaic  form 
Semin,  instead  of  PhosnlcisLn  samim  (cf.  [Sa]mem-roumos,  34d), 
is  to  be  set  to  the  credit  of  Eusebius  rather  than  to  that  of 
Philo.  All  these  creatures  remained  motionless  within  the 
world-egg  cmtil  It  opened.  This  is  different  from  the  Baby- 
lonian and  the  Hebrew  accounts,  which  know  no  creation  of 
plants  and  animals  in  poeae  before  their  creation  in  esse. 

Mat  then  burst  forth  Into  light,  and  sun,  and  moon,  and 
stars,  and  the  great  constellations.  As  a result  of  the  action  of 
the  light,  the  waters  were  ‘separated’  (finKpCevi)  and  clouds 
were  formed.  This  corresponds  to  the  Babylonian  narrative 
of  the  ^pearance  of  Marduk,  the  god  of  light,  who  split  the 
body  of  Ti  ftmat  Into  halves  and  sot  up  the  upper  half  to  form 
the  sky , in  which  he  placed  the  heavenly  bodi  ee.  It  corresponds 
^ to  ^e  Hebrew  narrative  of  God’s  creation  of  light  and 
His  splitting  * the  waters  under  the  firmament  from  the  waters 
above  the  firmament  and  setting  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  In  the 
firmament  (On  18-10.  The  meeting  of  the  clouds  In  the 

sky  caused  thunder,  and  on  hearing  this  the  animals  that  had 
been  formed  in  the  world-egg  ‘woke  up  and  began  to  move, 
*?•'  female.’  With  this  corresponds 

^rduk  8 creation  of  plants  and  animals  in  the  Babylonian 

r-  their  discovery  of  the  arts 

oi^al  pair  were  ‘the  wind  Kolpla  and  his 
* voice  of  a breath,’  whmh  suggests 
the  ^tement  of  On  27  j^at  Jahweh  ‘ breathed  Into  man  the 
breath  of  life.  B4auaBdh(l,  the  primal  chaos  of  On  13-  it 
ooiresponds  also  to  the  ‘dust’  of  On  2?  into  which  the  breath 
of  Jahweh  entered  to  create  man. 

m ‘lifetime’- 

* first-born Adam  (first) 
^n  ; and  A16n  di^vered  the  food  obtained  from  trees,’ 
of  the  forbidden  fruit. 

TOxe  children  of  PrfitoTOnos  and  A16n  were  G4nos  and  Qenei. 

1®  hi® 

female  wuntorpa^  They  first  worshipped  the  sun.  whom 
they  caU^  Beel^to,  which  in  the  Phoenician  languaw  S 
®®  i®  Greek  Zenaii  In  like  manner  Gn  43® 
J^*w^  ®®oeh  that  be  was  the  first  to  call  upon  the  name  of 

The  sou  of  (Wnos  were  Light,  Fire,  and  Flame.  ‘These 
^ from  rubbing  pieces  of  wood  together,  and 
This  recalls  the  myth  of^ometheus 
‘®  mention  of  the  dis- 
TOveiy  of  fire  m Babylonia  or  in  the  narrative  of  the  origin  of 

^ Xubal-l^a^^’e  iSfen! 


3 oonc^tione  see  ERE  Iv.  146-14«. 

Prvrn.  Pnnetp.  126,  ed.  J.  Kopp,  Frankfort,  1826, 


p.  886. 

JOf.  DiSiaitiu.m.  iEREw  'lU  (x 

* iv.  I66f.  B Tb  tv  ijft 
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flr«-god  Oirra  li  ipeciaUy  desoribed  as  the  patron  of  amitha,i 
and^eyn&n  appears  as  a Sabaan  Qod.9  It  appears  probable, 
theiefore,  that  the  original  Hebrew  legend  ana  other  Semitic 
legrada  narrated  the  invention  of  fire. 

rYom  Fire  the  Qiants  were  bom  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
mountains  of  Phoenicia.  Theee  correspond  to  the  Nephilim,  or 
* giants'  (Gn  6^  J,  Na  183^  J£),  also  to  the  monstrous  brood  of 
Ti*&mat  in  the  Babylonian  creation-story,  and  to  the  Giants 
and  Titans  of  Greek  msrthology.*  To  this  race  belonged 
rSalmfimroumos  (Shamim-rfim),  which  Philo  oorrectly  trans- 
lates Hupeouranioe,  * heaven-high.'  He  was  the  first  city* 
builder,  and  therefore  oorresponds  to  Gain,  the  dty'builder,  m 
On  4^7.  He  quarrelled  with  his  brother  Ousbos.  This  is  the 
counterpart  of  Cain's  quarrel  with  Abel,  only  here  the  brother's 
name  is  Ousdoe,  the  equivalent  of  'Esau.  The  two  pairs  of 
hostile  brothers  Gain  and  Abel  and  Jacob  and  Esau  have  been 
confused.  OusOos  was  a hunter  who  invented  garments  of 
skin.  This  agrees  with  the  characteristics  of  Esau  In  Gn  27>-  u. 
Ousbos  originated  the  use  of  standing-stones  in  worship  and 
^e  pouring  of  libations  of  blood  upon  them.  This  corresponds 
to  Abel,  \mo  first  offered  bloody  sacrifices.  After  bis  death 
he  was  worshipped  as  a god.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  'Esau,  * maker/  was  the  name  of  an  ancient  Oanaanite 
deity.* 

Sanchuniathon  then  enumerates  six  pairs  of  brothers  who 
were  inventors  of  the  arts : 

(1)  Agreua,  ‘hunter,’  and  Halieus,  ‘ fisher 'aPhoen.  ^^d  and 

Dayybg  (Heb.  Qid  Is  known  as  a Phoenician  god.B  In 

character  he  corresponds  to  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter 
of  On  109. 

(2)  Chrusor,  or  Hephaistos,  and  Zeus  Heilicbios.  Ohrusor- 
HephaistosxHeb.  snfj,  Pham,  l^rbsh,  ‘smith-’®  He  was  ‘the 
discoverer  of  iron  and  the  method  of  working  It,'  and  also 
‘practised  incantations  and  divinations.'  This  is  a play  on  the 
two  meanings  of  9&rbah,  vis.  ‘smith’  and  ‘magician.'  He  is 
the  counterpart  of  Tubal-Vayin,  or  Tubal  the  smith,  the  father 
of  every  fy6rish,  or  metal-worker  (Gn  429).  His  brother 
HeilichioeBMallih.  ‘the  sailor,*  ‘invented  the  hook,  and  bait, 
and  line,  and  raft,  and  was  first  of  all  men  to  make  a voyage.' 

(8)  Technitbs,  ‘artificer,'  and  Qbinos-Autbchthbn,  ‘earth- 
born  aboriginaL'  These  Invented  sun-dried  bricks  and  roofs. 
Teol^itbs  seems  to  correspond  to  Heb.  ‘artifioer’  (cf. 

Tnbal-l^yin,  On  422),  and  Gblnoe-Autbchthbn  to  Adam,  who 
was  made  out  of  the  ground,  addmd  (Gn  27  3^2). 

(4)  Agrbs,  ‘counti^,'  and  Agrbtbs,  ‘countryman.'  Of  the 
latter ‘were  is  a much  venerate  statue  and  a shrine  drawn  by 
yokes  of  oxen,  and  among  the  people  of  Byblos  he  is  named  pre- 
eminently the  greatest  of  the  gods.  From  them  came  farmers 
and  huntsmen.^  Agnrbtbs  seems  to  represent  the  local  ba'tU  of 
Byblos.?  Agrbs  will  then  be  a minor  ba'al  associated  with  him. 
This  inventor  of  agriculture  oorresponds  to  Cain,  the  ‘ tiller  of 
the  ground,*  who  ‘Drought  of  the  frait  of  the  ground  * (On  4*^1 
(6)  Amunos  and  Magos  (both  in  acc.,  Amunon  and  liagon), 
‘who  esteblished  villages  and  aheepfolds.'  In  82b  Philo  speaks 
of  the  secret  writings  of  the  ammouruia  hidden  in  the  temples. 
This  seems  to  refer  to  the  Jiamwidnim  (Heb.  D'J^n),  or  steles.® 
In  the  inscriptions  Qammbn,  or  Ammbn,  appears  as  a god  in 
‘Abd-bammbn,  ‘servant  of  the  stele,*®  or  more  frequently 
Bal-lmmmbnTiO  Amunos,  accordingly,  seems  to  equal  the  well- 
known  Phcenioian  god  Bal-banmibn.  Magos  0^  aoc.  Magon)a 
Ma'on,  who  appears  as  a god  in  the  place-name  Ba'al-Ma'on,^^ 
or  Beth-Ba'al-i^'on  ; ^ also  mentioned  in  Nu  82®®,  1 Ch  6®,  Esk 
26®,  Joe  18^7 ; perhaps  also  in  the  name  of  the  Arabian  people 
Ma^on. 

(6)  Kisor  and  9udu^  (nro  and  p*i2<),  which  PhQo  correctly 
translates  ‘straight*  and  ‘Just.’  They  are  identical  with 
Heeharu,  * equity,*  and  Kettu,  ‘ Justice,*  the  children  of 
Shamash,  the  god  of  Justice  in  the  Babylonian  relinon.?* 
Suduk,  or  Sed^,  is  a well-known  Canaanite  god.^*  He  also 
^^ears  In  S.  Arabia  ^ and  in  many  OT  names  compounded 

CO  ^^m  Misor  Taautoe  was  bom,  whom  the  Ek^tlans  call 
Thouth,  the  Alexandrians  ThOth,  and  the  Greeks  Hermes.  He 
was  the  inventor  of  writing.  This  is  clearly  the  Egyptian  god 
Thbth  who  has  been  Incorporated  into  the  Phoenician  pan- 
theon.^® 

(8)  * Prom  9uduk  came  the  Dioscuri,  or  Kabeiroi.  or  Cory- 
bantes,  or  Samothraces.’ 27  The  Kabeiroi  (q.v.),  whose  cult 
spread  so  far  in  the  Greek  world,  bore  the  Semitic  name 
* the  mighty,’  and  were  doubtless  genuine  Phosnician  divinities. 

This  genealogy  Is  composed  out  of  at  least  three  independent 
traditions.  Prbtogonos  is  the  counterpart  of  Gbnos  and 
Autbc^thbn.  Hupsouranios  and  also  Technitbs  and  Gbinos  are 
the  inventors  of  houses.  Otisbos  and  also  Agrbs  and  Agrbtbs  are 


1 H.  C.  Eawlinson,  WAl  Iv.  [1891]  14.  2, 

2 CIS  iv.  na  8,  1.  2.  » vL  198. 

4 25.  iiL  188,  xs. 

» Ib.  i X4 : W.  W.  Baudlssln,  5fud<«n,  i.  16 ; M.  Lldsbarski, 

HandUmch  der  nordaem.  Epigraphik  Berlin.  1898,  p.  856. 

« Lidzbarsld,  p.  281.  7 £RB  lu  »8. 

® See  ib.  287,  55.  ® Lidsbarskl,  p.  888. 

10  Ib.  p.  289.  ^ Maaha  J riser.  9. 

1*  7b.  80. 

1*  H.  Zimmem,  Baitr.  aur  Kanntnia  der  bob.  Itel.,  Leipzig, 
1901,  p.  90 ; A Deimel,  Pantheon  Bobylonicum,  Borne,  1914,  no. 
1760:  cf.  Pe  891®.  . 

1*  ERE  liL  188*.  I xs-  “ Baudissin,  p.  16. 

w See  SRE  lx.  894,  > 7*.  ” Of.  Prcep.  Evang.  87b. 


the  inventors  of  hunting.  Ousbos,  Meiliohios,  and  the  Kabeiroi 
are  the  Inventors  of  boats. 

ox&ni 
(2)  Bbi 

Beirfit,'  or  possibly  * mistress  of  the  cypress*  («  Aram,  Heb. 

‘who  dwelt  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byblos’).*  *Elyon 
was  killed  by  wild  beasts:  i.s.,  he  was  identical  with  the 
Phoenician  Adbn,  Adonis,  ‘ lord,’  the  consort  of  the  Ba'alat  of 
Bybloa®  The  children  of  *Ely6n  were  (8)  Ouranos,  ‘sky,’  and 
(’4)  G^  ‘earth.*  Ouranos  is  Ba'al-Shamim,  * owner  of  the  sky.** 
He  corresponds  to  the  Itobylonian  Anu,  ‘ the  sky,'  ‘ father  of  the 
gods.’  Earth  is  named  as  a Carthaginian  goddess  in  the  treaty 
of  Hannibal.®  A trace  of  similar  conceptions  among  the 
Hebrews  is  found  in  the  formula  of  Gn  2^,  ‘These  are  the 
enerations  [t.s.  ‘offmring’]  of  the  heaven  and  of  the  earth.’ 
JlmUarly  in  Hesiod  Ouranos  and  Qb  are  the  parents  of  the 
Titans  and  gfods.®  .... 

The  children  of  Ouranos  were  (6)  Bios -El,  ‘god*;?  Philo 
translates  Kronoe  (Le.  SatumX  in  imitation  of  Hesiod,®  who 
makes  the  Titan  &ouoe  the  son  of  Ouranos ; he  was  the 
builder  of  the  temple  and  of  the  city  of  Byblos  ; (6)  fiaitulos— 
Bbth-bl,  ‘ abode  of  deity/  i.e.  a ma^^ibh&h,  or  standing-stone 
inhabited  by  a god:®  in  Prom.  Bvana.  87d  Sanchuniathon 
expresses  the  same  iaea  when  he  taye  mat  ‘Ouranos  devised 
the  Jxiitulia,  having  contrived  to  put  life  into  stones  * ; (7) 
DagOn,!®  which  Philo  translates  aiton,  * com’  (—Heb.  ddpdn), 
and  says  11  that  he  discovered  com 
wasoalledZeua  Arotrios, ‘Zeusof  pl(  .... 

cian  equivalent  unknownX  whom  El  threw  into  a deep  pit  a 
buried ; ^2  tl^  deed  Hesiod  relates  of  Ouranoe  In  his  treatment 
of  his  children,  which  shows  that  Philo  does  not  borrow  this 
myth  from  Hesiod  ; (9)  T^eus  Demarous—Ba'al  Tamar  ; he  and 
his  brother  £l  wag^  unsuccessful  war  against  (10)  Pontes,  ‘ the 
sea*  (— □D**^y3).  The  son  of  Ba'al  Tamar  was  (11)  Melcathros, 
or  Hercules,  i.s.  Melkart,  the  Ba'al  of  Tyre.1*  (12)  Astarte- 
'Ashtart  i®  was  ‘ the  greatest  goddess,  who  reigned  over  Phoenicia 
with  Ba'al-Tamar  and  Hadad ; she  set  the  head  of  a bull  on  her 
head  as  a mark  of  royalty,  and,  finding  a fallen  star,  she  conse- 
crated it  as  the  holy  island  of  Tyre.’  (18)  Bhca  (-Tanlt?)  in 
Hesiod  is  the  wife,  not  the  daughter,  of  Eronos.  (14)  To  Diene — 
Baaltis,  Le.  Ba'alat, ' mistress,' El  gave  the  city  of  Byblos  (Gebal). 
The  Phoanicians  say  that  she  is  Aphrodite.  She  is  evidently  the 
old  Ba'alat  of  Geb^i®  (16)  Elmarmene,  ‘ fate*— Mbnt,  ' fate,*  a 
’od  of  the  Arabs  ^7  ana  of  the  Nabatisans.u  is  mentioned  in 
-S  6611 ; perhaps  also  in  the  personal  name  Man(n)as8eh,  * Mbnl 
has  llftM  up.^  (16)  Hora,  ‘ season  *—*Ate.  Philo  has  confused 
the  word,  ny,  ‘ sesson.’i®  with  Kny,  the  god  'Ate. 20 

In  company  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  El  waged  war  on 
his  father,  the  Sky,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  emasculsting 
him  with  a siokle,  so  that  hie  blood  stains  the  waters  of  one  of 
the  rivers  of  Phoenicia  to  this  day.  This  is  the  counterpart  of 
the  war  of  the  gods  of  light  and  order  against  the  forces  of  chaos 
in  the  Babylonian  creation  epic  and  in  the  OT,  and  of  Zeus's 
victory  over  the  older  g^ods  in  Hesiod,  where  also  the  siokle  and 
the  emasculation  appear,  only  in  Hesiod  it  Is  the  children  of 
Kronos  who  overthrow  him,  while  here  Kronos  smd  his  brethren 
overthrow  their  father  Ouranoe.  Sanchuniathon  adds  that  the 
allies  of  Cl  were  called  Eloim,  i.#.  Elohlm,  * gods.' 

The  children  of  El  (Kronos)  were  as  follows  : (17)  Persephone 
(Phusnician  equivalent  unknown) ; (18)  Athene— 'Anath  ;*!  the 
equation  of  'Anath  and  Athene  ie  found  In  bilingual  inscriptions : 
to  her  was  given  the  kingdom  of  Attica ; (19)  Sadidos— ohaddai 
(Phosn.  ir  In  nrna-ir-Ut  ‘client  of  Sbaddai'),  whom  El  dew 
with  the  sword ; (20)  a daughter  whose  head  ^ out  off  ; theee 
correspond  to  children  of  Kronos  in  Hesiod  whom  their 
father  devoured  as  soon  « thej^were  bom  ; (21^hy 
Astarte, 

Pothoe, 

daughters  ; (26)  Kronos  (or  El)  of  the  same  name  as  his 
father ; (27)  Zeus  Bblos  (-Bbl,  the  Babylonian  godX®  the  father 
of  (28)  Nereus  (-Ea?),  the  father  of  (29)  Pontos  (-Ba'alyam- 
mim),  the  father  of  (80)  Sldon  (-Sid)  " and  Poseidon  (-Ba'al- 


beirotten  Ur*. — 

great  danger  El  arrayed  thU  son  in  royal  apparel,  prepared  an 
altar,  and  sacrificed  him.*®  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  this 


1 ERE  ilL  180,  6 13. 

2 On  the  cypress  as  the  sacred  tree  of  'Aahtart  see  Baudissin, 

pp.  192-198.  ^ ^ 

« ERE  il.  118.  * P-  288®. 

« Polyb.  vlL  9.  ® Thecg.  104  ff . 

7 ERB  iiL  178,  5 X,  ix.  889,  8 x.  8 Theog.  187. 

# ERE  IL  287,  5 5.  lii-  186,  ( x,  ix.  896,  § 3. 

10  lb.  iv.  886.  Prom.  Evang.  87d. 

12  Ib.  87a.  **  ERE  ii.  286®. 

14  Ib.  li.  292,  lx.  892,  5 *s-  “ 118- 

1®  Ib.  II.  117,  298. 

17  J.  Wellbausen,  ReaU  arab.  Haidantumali,  Berlin.  1887,  p 
26. 

18  J.  Kuting,  Nabat&iMhe  Iruchriflen,  Berlin,  1886,  21- ». 

1®  Lldzbarski,  p.  847. 

20  7b.  p.  848  ; see  ERE  iL  166,  166  end,  168®. 

21  ERE  iii.  182,  S s.  *2  jb.  | xo. 

28  Ib.  il.  296-293.  *4  2b.  ill.  188,  | X4. 

2®  OL  Preap.  Boang.  166d. 
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etory  U based  upon  the  Biblical  narrative  of  Abraham's  saorUlce 
of  Isaac,  especially  because  it  was  found  in  Sanchunlatnon  s 
HiaUmj  of  ^ Jtwi,  but  there  la  no  evidence  of  any  direct  oon- 
nerion.  More  probably  both  stories  go  back  to  some  common 
early  Oanaanite  originaL 

D.  A UTHBSTICITY  OF  THE  PECENJCIAF 
Bistort  of  Sanchuniathon.—i,  Theoxy  that 
Husebius  invented  the  fragments. — C.  A.  Lobeck,^ 
on  the  basis  of  their  euhemerism,  holds  that  the 
repnted  extracts  from  PhUo  are  the  invention  of 
Eusebius  bimsedf  or  of  another  late  Christian 
writer ; but  this  is  impossible  in  view  of  the 
strong  Semitic  flavour  of  the  MteriaJ.  The  namM 
of  the  gods  are  mainly  Phoenician,  and  the  Phoeni- 
cian words  are  correctiy  translated.  The  extra- 
ordinary frequency  of  icai  at  the  beginning^  of 
sentences  also  indicates  translation  from  a Semitic 
original.  The  stories  have  points  of  contact  with 
the  OT,  but  are  so  different  that  they  cannot  have 
been  derived  from  it.  In  their  divergences  they 
have  analogies  in  Babvlonia  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Semitic  world.  Neither  Eusebius  nor  any 
other  Christian  writer  of  his  period  possessed  the 
Imowledge  of  Semitic  religion  necessary  for  the  oom- 
TOsition  of  these  fragments.  The  genuineness  of 
Eusebius’s  quotations  is  proved  further  by  the  fact 
that  Johannes  Lydus*  ^vee  an  extract  from  the 
Phoenician  History  that  is  not  found  in  Eusebius. 
This  shows  that  ho  derived  his  information  directly 
from  Eusebius’s  source  and  not  from  Eusebius 
Hmself.  In  the  other  passages  Lydus  agrees 
closely  with  Eusebius,  which  shows  that  the  latter 
has  correctly  reported  his  original. 

2.  Theory  that  Eusebius  derived  the  fragments 
from  Porphyry.  — Eusebius*  quotes  Porphyry, 
Against  trU  uhristians^  as  an  authority  in  regard 
to  Sanohuniathon.  Gifford  ^ and  others  think  that 
this  shows  that  Eusebius  derived  his  quotations  of 
Philo  from  Porphyry.  This  is  unlikely.  Eusebius 
quotes  Porphjry  oiuy  as  witness  to  the  antiquity 
and  credioility  of  Sanohuniathon.  He  never 
mentions  him  in  connexion  with  the  extracts,  but 
names  only  Philo  himself.  This  shows  that  he 
had  access  to  Philo’s  work  directly.  Lydus  also 
cites  Philo,  not  Porphyry.  Porphyry  was  a Neo- 
Platonist  and  defender  of  the  md  gods.  He  was 
the  last  man  to  approve  and  quote  extensively  the 
euhemeristic  legends  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Still 
less  is  it  possible  that  Porphyry  invented  the 
fragments  ascribed  to  Philo,  it  is  true  that  he 
was  a native  of  Tyre,  but  he  received  a Greek 
education,  was  a pupil  of  Plotinus,  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  Borne.  It  is  improbable  that  he 
possessed  the  Semitic  knowledge  necessary  for  the 
composition  of  these  extracts;  and,  as  remarked 
above,  they  do  not  a^ee  with  his  philosophy. 

3.  Theory  that  Philo  invented  me  fragments. — 
F.  C.  Movers,  in  his  earliest  treatise  on  the  subject, 
*Die  Un&chtheit  der  Fragmente  des  Sanchoni- 
athon,’  ® pronounced  the  extracts  given  by  Eusebius 
an  invention  of  Philo.  The  claim  to  have  dis- 
covered a work  that  had  been  hidden  by  the  piiests, 
which  in  its  turn  was  based  upon  secret  writings 
of  the  armrumneis,  bore  on  its  face  the  mark  of 
fraud.  Philo  was  a native  of  Byblos  and  knew 
the  names  of  the  Phoenician  gods  and  their  popular 
identifloation  with  Greek  divinities.  He  derived 
the  stories  which  he  ascribes  to  Sanohuniathon 
from  Hesiod  and  other  Greek  poets  and  philoso- 

Shera.  Tnis  theory,  like  the  foregoing,  d^s  not 
o justice  to  the  strong  Semitic  character  of  the 
fragments  and  to  their  analogies  in  tdie  OT  and  in 
other  Semitic  literatures. 

4.  Theory  that  Philo  gathered  late  Phoenician 
traditions  which  he  worked  over  to  suit  his 


I Ag^phamut^  pp.  1265-1271>. 

671.  8 810. 

< Eu*.  Protv.  Bvang.  L 86. 

s Jothr}>.  fOr  Theol,  und  ehrittl.  PhQot.  vn.  i.  61 1 


purposes. — Movers  in  his  later  works  abandoned 
\:he  extreme  view  that  he  held  at  first  and  main- 
tained that  Philo  used  genuine  Phoenician  tradi- 
tions, but  did  not  find  them  already  collected  by 
Sanohuniathon.  This  is  the  view  also  of  Bunsen, 
Duncker,  von  Gutschmid,  Baudissin,  Wachsmuth, 
and  most  of  the  recent  writers.  This  theory  does 
justice  to  the  Phoenician  material  found  m the 
' ragments,  but  emphasizes  the  lateness  of  the 
tradition  as  shown  in  the  following  characteristic.'^. 

(a)  Syncretism  of  the  fragments. — The  Phoenician 
gods  are  identified  with  Egyptian  and  Greek  gods, 
and  the  mingling  of  Egyptian,  Hebrew,  Persian, 
and  Greek  ideas  in  the  legends  shows,  it  is  said, 
that  the  tradition  cannot  have  arisen  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  the  case  of  Egypt  the  only  clear  borrowing  is 
Thdth,  the  scribe  or  the  gods  and  inventor  of  writ- 
ing.^ Here,  however, it  may  be  questioned  whether 
tb?a  name,  like  Hermes,  is  not  merely  Philo’s  trans- 
lation of  some  Phoenician  god  of  writing,  such  as 
Nabu,  the  antiquity  of  whose  cult  in  Canaan  is  at- 
tested.* Granted,  however,  that  ThOth  is  original, 
Egyptian  influence  on  the  religion  of  Canaan  l^gan 
so  early  that  we  do  not  have  to  wait  for  the  age  of 
Philo  lor  the  introduction  of  this  deity  into  the 
Phoenician  pantheon.* 

In  relation  to  the  OT  there  are  many  similari- 
ties in  the  fragments,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
any  of  the  myths  are  derived  from  the  OT  ; on  the 
contrary,  they  are  so  independent  as  to  indicate 
that  they  are  both  variants  of  a primitive  Canaanite 
tradition. 

Persian  influence  is  claimed  in  the  reference  to 
Zoroaster  the  Magian  in  the  Sacred  Collection  of 
Persian  lUcords.*  This,however,  is  given  by  Philo, 
not  as  a quotation  from  Sanohuniathon,  but  as  a 
new  extract  from  a different  work.  The  other 
supposed  trace  of  Persian  influence  is  Magos,  * the 
Magian,’  who  with  his  brother  Amunos  established 
villages  and  sheepfolds.®  The  activity  of  this 
personage  does  not  point  to  a Persian  orwin  ; and, 
as  remarked  above,  it  is  probable  that  Magos  does 
not  mean  * Magian,’  but  is  merely  a transcription 
of  the  Phoenician  name  Ma’on. 

Greek  influence  is  shown  in  the  identification  of 
the  gods  of  Phoenicia  with  Greek  divinities,  but 
this  may  be  the  work  of  Philo  rather  than  of  his 
Semitic  originsds.  In  most  cases  Philo  gives  the 
Phoenician  name  alongside  of  the  Greek  name,  and 
the  former  may  have  been  the  only  one  in  his 
sources.  Movers  claims  that  the  supposed  San- 
chuniathon  derives  some  of  his  stories  from  Greek 
etymologies  ; e.g.,  he  states  that  Persephone,  Ilep- 
ee<f>6v7jf  * died  a vii-gin,*  which  shows  that  he  derived 
Persephone  from  irapBivos  and  ; but  this  is  too 
far-fetched  to  be  probable.  Of  Astarte  he  says 
that  she  found  a star  and  consecrated  it  as  the 
island  of  Tyre,  which  shows  that  he  derived ' Ashtart 
from  ; but  the  connexion  of  ’Ashtart  >vith  the 
plsmet  Venus  can  be  traced  back  in  Babylonia  at 
least  as  far  as  the  dynasty  of  Hammuraoi.®  It  is 
even  possible  that  Aarigi  may  be  a derivative  from 
'Ashtar.  It  is  claimea  further  that  the  supposed 
Sanohuniathon  depends  upon  Hesiod  in  his  theogony 
and  war  of  the  go^.  Unciuestionably  Philo  knows 
Hesiod  and  follows  him  in  translating  the  names 
of  the  Phoenician  gods ; but,  as  remarked  before, 
the  numerous  deviations  from  Hesiod  show  that  he 
is  not  the  source  of  the  narrative.  Both  Hesiod 
and  Sanohuniathon  go  back  to  a common  Semitic 
original. 

(o)  Euhemerism  of  the  fragments. — ^The  fragments 
show  throughout  the  effort  to  explain  the  gods  as 
men  who  have  been  deified  after  death  mr  the 


1 BRB  V.  246»,  vi  880^ 
*/6.  lit  184f. 

« Ih.  86<L 


a J&.  ilL  184,  } 6,  ix.  894.  S 7*. 
4 Pram.  Bvang.  48a. 

« MJf  vU.  482,  i 13. 
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services  that  they  have  rendered  to  humanity. 
This  feature  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  translator ; 
it  lies  in  the  very  substance  of  the  materi^.  This 
theory  of  the  origin  of  the  gods  was  first  nven 
currency  by  Euhemerus,  a contemporary  of  Alex- 
ander tne  Great.  It  gained  favour,  particularly 
among  the  Homans,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christ- 
ian era  and  found  a fanatical  advocate  in  Philo  ; 
accordingly,  it  is  argued  that  its  presence  in 
these  fragments  proves  their  origin  in  the  Greek 
period. 

Against  this  view  it  may  be  argued  that  so-called 
euhemerism  is  far  older  than  Euhemerus  even 
among  the  Greeks  ^ and  existed  still  earlier  among 
the  Semites.  The  work  ascribed  to  Lucian,  cfo  Dea 
Syria^  which  certainly  depends  throuehout  on 
Semitic  sources,  shows  as  pronounced  etmemeiism 
as  do  the  fragments  preserved  by  PhUo.  The 
legends  in  Gn  1-11,  preserved  not  only  by  P but 
also  by  J,  show  a similar  euhemerism.  The  names 
recorded  both  in  J’s  and  in  P’s  list  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Adam  are  found  elsewhere  in  the  Semitic 
world  as  gods,  but  here  they  have  become  men, 
the  discoverers  of  the  arts,  just  as  in  Sanchuniathon. 
It  seems,  therefore,  that  this  feature  characterized 
already  the  primitive  Canaanite  tradition  which 
underlay  both  Sanchuniathon  and  the  OT. 

5.  Theory  that  Philo  translated  an  older  Phce- 
nician  writer. — Influenced  by  the  foregoiM  con- 
siderations, Ewald,  Henan,  Tiele,  and  Spiegel 
accept  the  genuineness  of  the  Sanchuniathon  frag- 
ments and  oelieve  that  Philo  has  given  us  a resu, 
if  somewhat  free,  translation.  Ewald  dates  San- 
chuniathon in  the  pre-Davidic  age,  Tiele  in  the 
Persian  period,  Henan  in  the  Seleucid.  Ewald 
attempts  to  prove  that  Porphyry  knew  the  Phoe- 
nician originsd  of  Sanchuniathon  and  did  not  depend 
on  Philo^  translation.  Henan  argues  from  the 
scientific  spirit  of  Philo  that  he  would  not  have 
been  likely  to  forge  a document.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  tne  existence  of  Sanchuniathon,  smce  we 
have  only  the  testimony  of  Philo  ; still  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  disprove  it,  so  that  critical  opinion 
will  probably  continue  to  vacillate  between  this 
theory  and  tne  preceding  one. 

LmKATU&B. — C.  A Lobeck,  ^g2aop^mu«,Kdnlg[8b«r7, 1829, 
pp.  1205-1279 ; P.  C.  Movers,  * I>ie  Unichtheit  der  un  Eusebius 
erheltenen  Frumeute  des  S&nchonisthon  bewiese^*  Jahrb.fur 
Th60l.  und  PhUo$,  vn.  i.  [1830)  61-94 ; C.  F.  Bahr,  art. 

‘Sanchuniathon,*  in  Pauly-Wiisowa,  vx.  L [1862);  H.  £wald, 

‘ Abhandlung  uber  die  phOnildsohea  Ansiohten  von  der  Welt- 
sohtofui^  und  den  geschichtUchen  Werth  Banchuniatbon’s,* 
AGO  V.  [1851-62]  S-08 ; E.  Renan,  ‘ MOmoire  sur  I'ongine  et  le 
caraottre  veritable  de  l*histoire  ph4nicienne  qui  ports  le  nom 
de  Sanchoniathon,*  MAIBL  xxm.  IL  [1858]  241-884  ; H.  Ewald, 
review  of  Renan's  art.  in  OGA  oxiv.  [1859]  1441-1447;  F. 
Spiegel,  art  ‘ SanchunUthon/  in  PRB  xiii.  [1800] ; W.  W. 
Baudissin,  ‘Ueber  den  relirionaffeschicbtlichen  Werth  der 
pbonioischen  Qesohiohte  Sanchuniamon's,'  in  ^Ctidien  sur  lemv* 
tiecAen  ReligumtoeMchichUt  I>lpEig,  1870-78,  L Iff. ; F.  Lenor- 
mant,  Let  Oricnrut  de  Vhittoire,  Paris.  1880,  Eng.  tr..  The 
Beginnings  qT  A itCory, London  and  New  York.  1888 ; J.  HalOvy, 

' Lea  Principea  ooemogoniquea  ph4nlciena  n0601  et  MOT,'  In 
MHangtt  de  eritiqve  et  d'Aistow,  Paris,  1888,  pp.  881-888 ; O. 
Gruppe,  IHe  griechitchen  OuUe  und  Mythen  %n  ihren  Setieh- 
ungen  xu  den  orienUUitehen  ReUaionen,  Leipzig,  1887,  pp. 
847-409  ; F.  Lukas,  Die  Orundbeq^e  in  den  Kotrnogcnien  der 
alten  Volker,  do.  1898,  p.  189  ff.  ; M.  J.  Lagrange,  Studet  tur 
let  religumt  t&mitiquei^,  Paria,  1906,  pp.  890-487 ; Baudissin, 
art.  ‘ Sanohoniathon,'  in  PBJS*  xviL  [1900]  462-470  (with  full 
bibliography  of  the  older  literature) ; R.  GottheiL  art.  ' San- 
choniathon,' in  Joknton't  Univertal  Cyclopedia^  rTew  York, 
18M  ; H.  Gresamann,  art  ' Sanchuniathon, ^in  ROG  v.  [Tubin- 
gen, 1918]  248 ; see  also  the  literature  under  PHino  BTSiiitrB, 
PHonnoLkHa  LEWIS  BaYLES  PaTON. 

SANCTIFICATION The  term  in  theo- 

logy.— In  general,  sanctification  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  of  Gk>d,  in  delivering  men  from  the 
guilt  and  power  of  sin,  in  consecratmg  them  to  the 
service  and  love  of  God,  and  in  imparting  to  them, 
initially  and  proCTessively,  the  fruits  of  Christ’s 
redemption  and  the  graces  of  a holy  life. 

1 BRB  V.  672. 


The  term  ayiaieiv  is  also  applied  in  the  NT  to  (a)  the  reverent 
recognition  or  making  known  of  an  already  existing  sanctity 
(Mt  6»,  1 P 8M ; cf.  Nu  20i«,  la  8“,  Ezk  20<i);  (p)  the  setting 
apart  of  material  objects  as  holy,  through  their  apeclal  associa- 
tion with  Qod  or  vath  things  divine  (fit  2817.  i^  1 TH  4® ; cf. 
Ex  2977.  S7,  Lv  27i«-2i)  1 ; (e)  Ood's  consecration  of  Ohrist,  or 
Christ's  consecration  of  Himself,  to  the  ofBoe  and  work  of  the 
Messiah  (Jn  10«8  17l» ; oL  Ex  401®,  2 Oh  6li  8017). 

Sanctification  is  usually  the  subjective  side  of 
salvation  {q,v, ),  particularly  as  viewed  in  relation 
to  God’s  purity.  That  reinstatement  of  the  sinful 
soul  in  the  divine  favour  which  the  term  * justifica- 
tion * describes  under  the  figure  of  a court  of  law 
(with  reference  to  God’s  righ^teousness),  and  which 
the  terms  * adoption  * and  ' re^neration  ’ describe 
under  the  figure  of  family  lire  (with  reference  to 
God’s  fatherliness),  the  term  * sanctification  * 
describes  in  terms  of  ritual  worship  (with  reference 
to  (rod’s  holiness).  Just  as  God’s  ceremonial 
purity,  in  the  OT,  forbade  the  near  approach  of 
that  whioh  was  levitically  unclean,  untu  its  defile- 
ment should  be  purged  by  the  blood  of  sprinkling, 
and  required  that  the  ofifering  should  be  withdrawn 
from  profane  or  common  use  and  dedicated  in 
sacrifice  upon  the  altar,  so,  in  the  NT,  God’s 
ethical  holiness  demands  that  the  souls  of  sinners, 
who  are  in  themselves  unworthy  to  draw  nigh  to 
Him,  shall  be  purged  from  tne  defilement  of 
personal  sin,  sprinkled  from  an  evil  conscience 
through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant, 
separated  from  worldly  and  profane  service,  and 
dedicated  to  a progressive  hallowing  in  the  service 
and  love  of  God  (He  » 12^*,  Ho  12^). 

2.  NT  doctrine. — The  following  points  receive 
emphasis  in  the  NT.  (a)  The  whole  process  is 
based  upon  and  conditioned  by  Christ’s  perfectly 
achieved  holiness,  which  pounds  and  guarantees 
the  sanotitioation  of  all  Mis  followers  and  is  a 
perpetual  life  within  them,  overcoming  sin  (1  Co 
1*>,  Eph  He  2^1  iow-ia.i4  131a.  ^f.  the  use  of 
Kadaplteiy^  He  1*,  2 P 1®).  (6)  The  gift  and  process 

of  sanctification  are  primarily  traceable  to  the  free 
grace  of  the  divine  consecrating  Spirit,  normally 
associated  with  or  taking  full  effect  througn 
baptism  (Jn  17^^'  ”,  1 Co  6’S  1 Th  6“,  2 Th  2”,  Ho 
15”) ; yet  they  also  involve,  though  in  a sub- 
ordinate degree  and  as  a result  of  the  foregoing, 
the  believer’s  own  self-dedication  and  ethical 
striving,  through  faith,  strenuous  self-discipline, 
and  moral  habit  (Ac  1 Th  4*'^,  Ho  6^®"®*,  2 Co 
He  12”,  1 Ti  4"^ ; cf.  the  use  of  ir/vl^eip  in  Ja  4®, 

1 P 1”,  1 Jn  3®).  These  two  necessary  conditions, 
of  human  ob^ience  and  divine  sprinkling,  are 
brought  together  in  1 P 1*  (cf.  Ph  2”).  (c)  Sancti- 

fication has  no  prescribed  limits  set  to  it  in  this 
earriily  life,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  finally  com- 
plete and  perfect  through  the  fidelity  of  God  (I  Th 
3”  1 Co  1®-  ®,  Eph  !”•  ” 3»®-”) ; yet  the  term 

* sanctified  ’ (present  participle)  is  applicable  to  all 
who  are  renewed  in  Chri^  Jesus,  to  whatever 
degree  of  holiness  they  ma^  have  attained  (Ac  2(P® 
26”,  1 Co  1®,  He  10”).  Generally,  sanctification 
(i,yuurfi6t),  as  an  act  or  process,  begim  by  God  and 
ever  going  on  *in  Christ,’  is  distinguished  from 
holiness  or  sanctity  [2  CJo  1”,  He  12”])  and 

moral  purity  (dyuaeiipr)  [1  Th  3”,  2 Co  7^]),  which 
are  the  state  and  quality  respectively.  See, 
further,  art.  Holiness,  and  SJDBf  3,v.  * Sancti- 
fication.’ 

In  historically  unfolding  and  developing  the  NT 
doctrine  of  sanctification  the  Christian  Church  has 
concerned  itself  chiefly  with  (a)  the  manner  in 
which  grace  is  related  to  faith  in  the  work  of 
sanctification,  and  (5)  the  degree  to  which  sanctifi- 
cation may  be  carried  in  the  present  life. 

3.  Teaching;  of  Auguste.  — The  Church’s 
thought  on  the  subject  flowed  first  of  all  into  the 
moulds  provided  for  it  by  Augustine.  His  opposi- 
7 See  art.  Oowsscxatiok. 
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tion  to  Polagianism  ([g.v.]  which  represented  a 
strong  tendency  in  prior  Catholic  piety,  especially 
in  the  East)  led  him  to  insist  that  the  whole 
process  of  sanctification  has  its  berinning,  middle, 
and  end  in  the  gprace  of  God,  freely  and  spontane* * 
onsly  bestowed,  man’s  co-operatinjj  effort  being 
itseu  a divine  gift.  Further,  his  view  of  original 
sin,  and  of  human  nature  as  radically  corrupted  by 
the  Fall,  led  him  to  conceive  that  sanctifying  gr^e 
as  a new  supernatural  impartation  of  divine  life. 
Finally,  his  doctrine  of  the  Church  led  him  to 
regard  that  infused  energy  of  grace  as  operating 
exclusively  within  the  Church  through  the  sacra- 
ments— a view  not  fully  reconciled  with  his  doctrine 
of  predestination  and  the  final  perseveramoe  of  the 
elect.  Augustine  never  lost  sight  of  the  importance 
of  personal  love  to  Christ  as  a constituent  element 
of  Christian  holiness ; yet  the  tendency  of  his 
system  to  take  a metaphysical  and  almost  physical 
view  of  grace  (due  to  the  influence  of  Neo-Platonism) 
and  the  absence  from  it  of  any  due  emphasis  on  the 
religious  preoccujpation  of  faith  with  the  historic 
redeeming  Christ,  revealed  in  the  gospel,  as  the 
prime  factor  in  the  transformation  of  tne  Christian’s 
character,  profoundly  affected  the  subsequent  theo- 
logy of  the  Church  in  this  as  in  other  directions. 

Auffustine  in  theory  allowed  for  the  posslbUity  of  perfect 
•anot&cation  in  this  life  throug^h  the  special  operation  of  snper- 
natoral,  irresistible  g^^oe ; but  he  somewhat  weakened  the 
admission  by  afl^rmlng  that,  by  the  judicial  act  of  God,  such 
entire  sanctification  had  never  been  achieved.  *See  how  un- 
exampled among  men  la  an  instance  of  perfect  righteousness  ; 
but  yet  it  is  not  impossible.  For  it  mlgnt  be  achieved  If  there 
were  only  applied  as  much  of  a favourable  will  as  suffices  for  so 
great  a work  . . . Now  the  fact  that  this  is  not  realized,  is  not 
owing  to  any  intrinslo  impoasibllity,  but  to  Gk>d’s  judidai  aot.’i 

4.  Mediaeval  Catholic  developments. — The  teach- 
ing of  Augustine  was  further  developed  by  Aquinas 
and  systematized  into  the  mediaeval  doctrines  of 
Bchol^tic  Catholicism,  which  received  their  dog- 
matic sanction  and  final  form  in  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Ordinary  human  nature  being 
incapable  of  forsaking  siu.  or  meriting  salvation, 
or  tray  apprehending  God,  supematuraJ  grace  is 
imparted,  as  *aliquod  habituale  donnm  naturae 
superadditum,’  * to  raise  the  soul  to  a new  level  or 
higher  order  of  being  and  so  enable  it  to  achieve  ite 
heavenly  destiny  ana  beatitude  of  knowing,  possess- 
ing, ana  enjoying  God.  This  sanctifying  grace  is 
derived  in  the  nrst  instance  from  the  inexhaust- 
ible treasury  of  Christ’s  merit,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Church,  and  made  available  by  meaus  of  sacra- 
ments, which  prolong  and  universalize  Christ’s 
incarnate  activities  aslledeemer.  From  the  divine 
side,  the  presence  of  this  aanctifymg  or  sufficient 
grace  witnin  the  soul  remits  ori^u^  sin,  imparts 
a permanent  habit  of  inherent  righteousness,  and 
carries  within  itself  the  promise  and  potency  of  all 
perfection.  Out  of  it,  as  from  a divine  seed, 
emeses  the  tree  of  spiritual  life,  which  branches 
out  into  the  three  theologicsd  and  four  cardinal 
virtues  and  yields  ultimately  the  seven  ripe  fruits 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Only  by  mortal  sin  can  its 
operations  oe  neutralized  or  destroyed,  the  guilt 
■wmich  is  contracted  subsequently  tonaptism  being 
removed  by  the  eucharist  m the  case  of  venial  sins 
and  by  the  penitential  system  of  the  Church  in 
the  case  of  those  that  are  more  serious.  From  the 
human  side,  good  works  or  supernatural  acts  of 
faith  working  through  love  have  merit  before  God 
and  secure  increase  of  nsuse  on  that  account ; yet 
no  such  meritorious  woncs  are  possible  without  the 
continuous  assistance  of  actu^,  co-operating,  or 
efficacious  grace,  which  supplements  the  sancti^ng 
grace  origmally  bestowed,  and  mysteriously  in- 
olines  the  will,  by  its  own  effort,  to  give  a free 
assent  to  righteousness.  The  resulting  process 

I * On  the  Spirit  and  the  Letter,’  oh.  63,  in  Works,  ed.  M.  Dode. 
fEdUnburgh,  1872,  iv.  226  f . 

* Swnina  Theol.  n.  L qu.  cW.  art.  1. 


and  goal  of  holiness  are  spoken  of,  not  as  sanctifica- 
tion (which  is  already  bestowed  in  God’s  initial 
act),  but  as  justification,  or  the  actual  making  just 
or  righteous,  through  infused  grace  leading  to 
final  perseverance,  of  him  who  was  once  a sinner 
but  can  now  stand  before  the  bar  ot  God,  deserving 
eternal  life. 

* Quae  Cjostificatio]  non  eat  sola  peccatorum  remissio,  sod  ec 
sanctificatio  et  renovatio  interioris  hominis  per  voluntariani 
suzeeptionem  gratitxe  et  donorum ; unde  homo  ex  injuato  fit 
justua.*! 

According  to  Boman  Catholic  teaching,  there  is  no  particular 
ain  which  may  not  be  wholly  overoorae  by  sanctifying  grace, 
and  no  commandmenU  of  God  which  ore  impoaaible  to  the 
lutifled ; ^ but  the  perfect  eradication  of  all  ain  in  this  earthly 
ife  iznpliea  auch  a special  infusion  of  aasisting  grace  tliat  it 
cannot  IM  predicatea  of  any  one  save  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.3 
Nor  can  any  one  be  so  sanctified  during  this  life  os  to  be  able 
to  assure  himself  that  ho  will  not  fall  from  grace.^  ’The 
Catholic  can  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  suit  only  when  he 
abandons  them,  and  in  this  view  the  justified  man—the  man 
acceptable  to  God — is  identical  In  every  respect  with  the 
sanctified.’  b 

$.  Reformed  doctrine. — The  Reformed  doctrine 
of  sanctification  differed  from  the  medimval  in 
laying  stress  on  the  category  of  sin  and  redemp- 
tion rather  than  on  that  of  nature  and  supemature. 
Grace  did  not  mean  to  Luther  a supernatural 
essence  or  virtually  impersonal  energy,  derived 
from  (jk)d  and  mysteriously  yet  infallioly  infused 
into  the  soul  by  means  of  the  sacraments.  That 
view  he  found  linked,  in  popular  practice,  to  the 
immoral  system  of  the  sale  of  indulgences  for  sin. 
Rather,  grace  was  conceived  by  him,  more  re- 
ligiously, m the  light  of  the  teaching  of  the  NT 
and  his  own  experiences  of  inward  piety,  as  the 
free,  unmerited  favour  of  God  to  sinners,  in  open- 
ing His  fatherly  heart  to  them  in  the  forgiving 
love  of  Christ.  This  personal  divine  grace  or 
Christ  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  mediated  primarily 
through  the  Word  and  only  secondarily  and  deriv- 
atively through  the  sacraments,  regenerates  the 
soul  and  spontaneously  evokes  in  us,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  moral  personality,  a childlike 
confidence  or  trust  (Jiducia),  which  at  once  justifies 
us  before  Gk>d  (thus  delivering  us  from  the  guilt  of 
sin)  and  through  the  further  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  continuously  sanctifies  us  (delivering  us 
also  from  the  power  of  sin),  so  enabling  us  to  pro- 
duce good  works. 

' Tha  zonl,  through  faith  alone,  without  works,  is,  from  the 
Word  of  Qod,  luatifled,  sanctified,  endued  with  truth,  peace, 
and  liberty,  and  filled  ^all  with  every  good  thing,  and  is  truly 
made  the  child  of  Qod.'  6 

Sanctification  was  thus  conceived  by  Luther  as 
the  necessai^  wrollary  or  complement  of  justifica- 
tion, the  fulnlling  of  tne  law  through  love,  though 
never  in  this  me  could  that  goal  be  perfectly 
attained. 

In  his  view,  *the  goepel  . . . while  it  awakens  faith,  does 
not  limit  iteelf  to  the  ta»  of  bestowing  upon  that  taith  forgive- 
ness of  sins  through  Christ,  and,  by  assurance  of  this,  pacifying 
the  oonsoienoe.  it  proceeds  further  to  bestow  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  exhibit  that  reciprocity 
of  love  towards  God  which  evinces  iteelf  in  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law.  Although  such  fulfilment  Is  of  course  always  imperfect, 
it  is  still  obligatory,  because  the  law  is  of  everlasting  obligation.’  t 

The  position  of  Calvinism  was  very  similar,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statements  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  (1647),  ch.  xiii.  : 

*(i.)  They  who  are  effectually  called  and  regenerated,  having 
a new  heart  and  a new  spirit  created  in  them,  are  further  sancti- 
fied really  end  personally,  through  the  virtue  of  Christ’s  death 
and  resurreotion,  by  His  word  and  Spirit  dwelling  in  them ; 
the  dominion  of  the  whole  body  of  sin  is  destroyed,  and  the 


1 Counotl  o/  Trent,  sess.  vl.  cap.  7.  See,  further,  art.  Qkaob. 

* Ib.  sees,  vi  oap.  U.  * Ib.  sess.  vi.  cap.  28. 

* lb.  sess.  vi.  oap.  9.  18. 

» J.  A.  Moehler,  Symbolism,  tr.  J.  B.  Robertson,  London, 
1894,  p.  116. 

« ‘ On  Christian  Liberty,’  in  Luther’s  Primary  Works,  ed.  H. 
Wace  and  C.  A.  Bochheim,  London,  1896,  p.  110. 

7 A.  Bitschl,  A Oritieal  JSist.  cf  ths  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Jnstifteatten  and  ReconoiliatUm,  tr.  J.  S.  Black,  Edinburgh, 
1872,  p.  171.  • 
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•everal  lusta  thereof  are  more  and  more  weakened  and  mortified, 
and  they  are  more  and  more  quickened  and  strenij^bened  m all 
saving  graces,  to  the  practice  of  true  holiness,  without  which  no 
man  »aU  see  the  Lord. 

(U.)  This  sanctification  is  throughout  the  whole  man,  yet  im- 
perfect in  this  life ; there  abideth  still  some  remnant  of  corrup- 
tion in  every  part : whence  ariseth  a continual  and  irreconcilable 
ivar ; the  flesh  lusting  against  the  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  a^nst 
the  flesh. 

(lii.)  In  which  war,  although  the  remaining  corruption  for  a 
time  may  much  prevail,  yet,  through  the  continual  supply  of 
strength  from  the  sanctifying  Spirit  of  Ohrist,  the  regenerate 
part  doth  overcome  ; and  so  the  saints  grow  in  grace,  perfect- 
ing holiness  in  the  fear  of  God.* 

6.  Pietism,  Moravianism,  and  Methodism. — 
The  Beforiners,  however,  largely  because  of  their 
preoccupation  with  the  Homan  controversy  and 
the  doctrine  of  justification,  did  not  fully  develop 
the  doctrine  of  sanctification  ; nor  did  it  receive 
much  attention  from  later  Protestant  scholasticism. 
A more  experimental  interest  in  the  subject  came 
with  Pietism,  Moravianism,  and  Methodism  {qq,v.). 
Here  the  emphasis  shifted  from  the  ecclesiastical 
method  and  discipline  of  holiness,  and  all  abstract 
theories  and  theolomcal  conceptions  of  grace, 
whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  to  a more  directly 
personal,  emotional,  and  evangelical  inward  com- 
munion with  Christ  Himself,  as  the  Divine  Sancti- 
fier and  ultimate  obieot  of  faith,  love,  and  adora- 
tion. It  was  claimed  that  hourly  fellowship  with 
Him,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  thoughts  and 
activities  of  ordinary  life,  ought  normally  to  lead 
to  entire  sanctification,  an  unswerving  loyalty,  at 
least,  of  love  and  fidelity  to  God. 

In  defence  of  this  position  it  was  ar^ed  (a)  that 
it  is  the  office  and  work  of  the  Hmy  Spirit  to 
administer  as  perfect  an  atonement  inwardly  as 
Christ  on  the  Cross  has  accomplished  for  us  out- 
wardly ; (d)  that  Christ  Himself  bade  His  followers 
be  perfect ; (c)  that  St.  Paul  contemplated  the 
complete  destruction  of  sin  in  the  believer  even  in 
this  life  (Ro  fi®**'*^  **),  and  that  St.  John  spoke  of 
the  continued  presence  of  sin  in  the  truly  regenerate 
as  an  impossible  event  (1  Jn  3®) ; (c^)  that  the  NT 
repeatedly  either  prays,  promises,  or  exhorts  that 
men  should  be  * filled  with  the  Spirit,’  * sanctified 
wholly,’  ‘perfected  in  love,’  ‘redeemed  from  aU 
iniquity,’  ‘ purified  even  as  He  is  pure,’  ‘ filled  unto 
all  the  fulness  of  God,’  ‘presented  unblamable 
before  God  at  Christ’s  coming  ’ ; (e)  that  only  a non- 
Christian  (Gnostic  or  Mani^scan)  view  of  human 
nature  can  regard  sin  as  necessary,  and  entire 
sanctification  as  impossible,  for  physical  reasons ; 
(jO  that  * evangelical  ’ perfection,  or  blamelesaness 
of  sincere  reaction  against  all  sin,  and  inward 
consecration  to  the  rme  of  love,  in  reliance  upon 
divine  grace,  is  quite  compatible  with  intellectual 
mistakes,  creaturely  limitations,  and  even  moral 
lapses  due  to  transmitted  tendencies  to  evil  or  the 
pressure  of  a hostile  environment;  {a)  that  sensi- 
tiveness to  evil,  humility  arising  out  of  past  sin, 
vicarious  penitence  before  God,  and  the  corporate 
confession  of  the  sins  of  others  continue  to  be  the 
marks  of  true  holiness  even  among  the  blessed ; 
(A)  that  the  moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  entire 
sanctification  cannot  be  affected  by  the  physical 
fact  of  death,  but  must  be  the  same  here  as  they 
shall  be  hereafter. 

* The  NT  gives  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  such  an 
absolute  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  the  heavenly  life 
and  those  of  the  Ohristian  life  In  this  world  that  sin  must  be 
entirely  alien  to  the  one  and  inevitable  in  the  other.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a contrast,  the  oommands,  instructions,  and 
prayers  which  look  to  entire  sanctifloation  or  perfect  love  carry 
a certain  presumption  that  the  state  which  these  terms  define 
is  of  possible  attamment  in  this  life.*  I 

At  the  same  time,  it  was  recognized  that,  while 
such  a sincere  spiritual  fidelity  of  the  soul  to  its 
opportunities  and  ideals  might  be  sichieved  in  this 
me,  no  guarantee  could  be  given  that  it  would 

1 H.  O.  Sheldon,  SytUm  af  ChrUtimi  Doctriiu,  Oinclnnati, 
190S.  p.  468. 
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consistently  be  maintained.  See,  further,  artt. 
Backsliding  and  Perfection  (Christian). 

The  revivalist  tyjpe  of  piety  favoured  an  experimental  and 
even  doctrinal  duahsm  between  the  soul’s  imperfect  first  love 
in  conversion  (which  might  easilv  cool  or  become  lost)  and  the 
* second  blessing  ’ of  a perfectly  clean  heart  in  sanctification  (or 
the  conscious  and  glad  experienoe  of  love  habitually  prevailing 
in  all  one’s  actionsX  Many,  however,  thought  that  this 
separated  justification  and  sanctification  too  widely,  and 
claimed  that  an  immediate  entirance  into  full  sanctinoation, 
per  eaffum,  as  it  were  (yet  not  so  as  to  exclude  the  progressive 
enlightenment  of  the  mind  and  refinement  of  the  consdenoeX 
was  possible  and  incumbent  upon  all  Christians.  Others  went 
farther  and  advocated  full  sanctification  in  a more  absolute 
sense,  denying  the  poesibility  of  any  progressive  hallowing  of 
the  spiritually  loyal  will  or  oonscience,  os  distinct  from  mere 
growth  out  ot  mental  ignonmoe  or  mistakes  of  Judgment.  See 
art.  Houmess,  ad  jin. 

7.  Kant. — An  entirely  new  approach  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  sanctiffcanon  was  made 
necessary  by  the  revolutionary  philosophical  think- 
ing inaugurated  by  Kant.  Although  reared  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Pietism,  Kant  broke  away  from 
the  whole  dogmatic  system  of  supernatural  or 
‘ revealed  * religion  on  which  it  rested  and  based 
the  necessity  of  holiness  solely  on  the  nature  of 
the  thinking,  expexienoing,  and  acting  self,  and 
on  the  categoric  claims  of  the  moral  law,  without 
any  reference  to  a theology  of  grace.  Man’s 
ethical  nature  demands,  as  its  supreme  good,  the 
union  of  perfect  virtue  and  perfect  happiness. 
Such  a consummation  requires  (^d  to  guarantee 
it,  freedom  to  realize  it,  and  immortality  to  perfect 
it.  In  this  view,  sanctification  is  construed  in 
terms  of  moral  character  alone,  and  all  hope  of  its 
being  in  any  sense  complete  during  this  earthly 
life  is  swept  away. 

*Tbe  perfect  accordance  of  the  will  with  the  moral  law  ia 
holinestt  e perfection  of  which  no  rational  being  of  the  aeneible 
world  is  capable  at  any  moment  of  bit  existence.  Since,  never- 
theless, it  Is  required  as  practically  necessary,  it  can  only  be 
found  In  a progrti*  tn  injinitwn  towards  that  perfect  accord- 
ance, and  on  the  printiples  of  pure  practical  reason  it  ia  necessary 
t^wsiime  such  a practical  progress  as  the  real  object  of  our 

8.  Schleiermacher. — If  Homan  Catholicism  con- 
ceived sanctification  institutionally,  and  Kant 
ethically,  Schleiermacher  conceived  it  mystically 
and  subjectively.  Growth  in  holiness  is  the  pro- 
gressive domination  of  the  God- consciousness  'wath- 
m us  over  the  merely  sentient  and  ever  morally 
defective  world-consciousness.  This  is  derived  by 
us  historically  from  the  perfect  and  archetypal 
Crod -consciousness  of  Christ  and  mediated  to  us 
spiritually  through  the  redemptive  life-fellowship 
01  the  Church.  Within  that  fellowship  the  Holy 
Spirit  rouses  our  free,  loving  surrender  to  the 
attractive  and  formative  personality  of  the  Re- 
deemer, who  in  Hia  turn  communicates  to  us, 
relativ^y  but  in  ever-increasing  measure,  His  own 
supreme  blessedness  and  unclouded  consciousness 
of  God.^  It  ia  noticeable  that,  whereas  Kant’s 
moial  and  individualistic  view  of  sanctification 
demanded  a personal  immortality  for  its  perfecting, 
Schleiermacher’a  more  emotional  and  social  view 
looked  to  the  perfecting  of  sanctification  in  a 
fellowship  and  was  consistent  in  his  mind  with 
an  almost  impersonal  pantheism. 

9.  RitschL — HitschTs  doctrine  of  sanctification 
was  determined  by  his  governing  conception  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God.  If  in  the  experience  of  redemp- 
tion we  find  ourselves  forgiven  and  regenerate,  it 
is  not  with  a view  to  our  subsequent  personal 
holiness  before  God,  as  a Pietist  might  say,  nor 
yet  with  a view  to  our  attaining  the  freedom  of 
perfect  moral  character,  as  Kant  might  say,  but 
rather  with  a view  to  the  practical  fulfilment  of 
our  vocation  as  members  of  God’s  kingdom  of 
goodness,  righteousness,  and  love.  This  inward 
experience  of  redemption,  begun  in  our  awareness 

I Oritigue  of  Practical  Rcacon^.  ed.  T.  E.  Abbott,  Loudon, 
1900,  p.  218. 

s btr  ehrutliche  Glaube*,  Berlin,  1830,  fiS  88,  100. 
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of  reconciliation  with  God  and  restored  harmony 
with  the  universe  through  the  inner  life  of  Jesus, 
historically  and  spiritually  mediated  to  us  through 
the  Churcm,  is  consummated  by  the  help_  of  God 
the  Holy  Spirit.  Ritschl,  however,  conceived  the 
Holy  Spirit,  not  metaphysically  as  a Person  of  the 
Trinity,  but  religiously  and  ex  penmen  teJly  as  ‘ the 
power  of  the  complete  knowleage  of  Gk>d  which  is 
common  to  believers  in  Christ,^  ‘ an  attribute  of 
the  Christian  community,*  ‘ the  motive-power  of 
the  life  of  all  Christians — a life  which,  as  such,  is 
necessarily  directed  to  the  common  end  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Grod.*^  This  indwelling  spirit  of  life 
imparts  justification,  re^neration,  and  sanctifica- 
tion primarily  to  the  Church  or  community  of 
believers  and  only  secondarily  to  such  individual 
members  as  personally  appropriate  these  gifts 
through  faith  ; since  ‘ it  is  not  permissible  for  any 
man  to  determine  his  relation  to  the  Holy  Spirit 
by  observation  of  himself,  in  which  he  isolates 
himself  from  all  others.*  * The  result  is  perfection, 
or  ‘ faith  in  the  Fatherly  providence  of  God,  which 
maintains  a right  feeling  with  God  through 
humility,  and  with  the  world  through  patience, 
and  wluoh  expresses  and  confirms  itself  through 
prayer  . . . with  the  disposition  to  obey  the  moral 
law  and  with  good  action  in  one’s  caUin^.** 
Ritsohl’s  repudiation  of  the  Augustinian  doctrme 
of  original  or  transmitted  sinfulness,  and  his  own 
teaching  that  sin  is  not  the  violation  of  an  absolute 
or  statutory  moral  law,  but  only  a relative  failure 
to  fulfil  on^s  vocation  in  the  service  of  the  Kingdom 
and  in  the  active  exercise  of  patience,  humility, 
and  prayer,  lead  naturally  ro  the  view  that 
sanct^cation  may  quite  well  be  complete,  qualita- 
tively if  not  quantitatively,  during  the  present 
life. 


*The  oonoeption  of  a moral  parfeotion  in  the  Obristian  life 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  aseomated  with  the  idea  of  a fruitlen 
search  for  actual  slnleaanen  of  conduct  In  all  the  details  of  life. 
It  rather  means  that  our  moral  achievement  or  life-work  in 
connection  with  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  should,  however  limited 
in  amount,  be  oonceived  as  poeseasing  the  quality  of  a whole  in 
its  own  order  . . . the  realisation  of  the  universal  good  within 
the  special  limited  domain  of  our  vocation.'  * 

zo.  Modern  Christian  view. — This  modem 
emphasis  on  social  service  and  moral  sacrificial 
action  as  integral  parts  of  true  holiness  is  heartily 
to  be  welcomed.  ‘ It  has  been  the  bane  of 
evangelical  Christianity,  and  often  its  perdition, 
to  have  severed  justification  in  the  cross  (or 
relijgion)  from  sanctification  in  the  spirit  (or 
ethio).*  • It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in  the  course 
of  our  survey  we  have  already  travelled  far  from 
the  original  idea  of  temple-sprinkling  and  the 
conditions  of  approach  to  a holy  God.  viewed  in 
the  light  of  NT  teaching,  Ritschrs  doctrine  is 
defective  in  three  respecta  (a)  His  interest  in 
the  practical  aspects  of  religion,  and  his  dislike  of 
mysticism  led  him  to  conceive  sanctification  as  a 
moral  and  social  task  of  mutual  loyalty  laid  upon 
the  community  in  its  dominion  over  the  world, 
rather  than  as  a religious  privilege,  training,  and 
aspiration  experienced  by  the  individual  m his 
fellowship  ^vith  Gk>d.  (o)  While  he  dealt  s^- 
gestively  with  the  moral  vocation  of  Jesus  and  BSs 
influence  upon  men  as  the  Founder  of  the  Kingdom 
and  humanity’s  ideal  representative  before  God, 
he  related  inadequately  the  work  of  Christ  to  the 
divine  holiness  and  righteousness  in  taking  away 
the  sin  of  the  world  and  so  providing  a moral  and 
spiritual  basis  for  forgiveness  and  sanctification, 
(c)  He  minimized  the  distinctive  testimony  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  as  to  the  nature  and 


1 Ths  Christian  Doctrine  cf  Justification  and  Rcoorusaiation. 
tr.  H.  R.  Mackintcwb  and  A.  B.  Macaulay,  Edinburgh,  1900. 
p.  605. 

a Ib.  p.  606.  » Ib.  p-  662,  « /6.  pp.  666,  667. 

* P.  T.  Forsyth,  The  Chrutian  Sthic  cf  War,  ^ndon,  1916, 

p.  86. 


function  of  the  exalted  Christ  and  the  personal 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  sanctification. 

It  has  been  the  work  of  subsequent  theology  to 
endeavour  to  remedy  these  defects.  A modem 
Christian  view  of  sanctification  is  likely  to  bring 
the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  grace  objectively 
given  and  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  grace  sub- 
jectively realized  into  closer  relation  with  one 
another,  by  means  of  a more  comprehensive  and 
dynamic  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so  to 
regard  justification  and  sanctification,  not  as 
separate  and  detached  experiences,  but  as  com- 
plementary aspects  of  one  vital  relationship  of 
union  with  the  living  Christ.  ‘The  attitude  of 
faith  in  justification  implies  the  implicit  energy 
of  sanctification.*^  At  the  present  day  there 
is  evidence  of  a revived  interest  in  the  more 
experimental  aspects  of  Christian  holiness.  The 
increase  in  the  number  of  clerical  and  lay  retreats, 
prayer-circles,  fellowships  of  silence,  conventions 
for  the  deepening  of  spiritual  life,  and  the  like, 
shows  that  the  subject  of  personal  sanctification 
is  again  taking  possession  of  men’s  minds.  Of  the 
growingly  popi^r  Roman  Catholic  retreats  for 
working  men,  s.p.,  it  has  been  written  : 

' The  effects  are  lasting.  The  men  have  had  serious  instruc- 
tion, have  faced  life  calmly  and  sensibly,  have  deepened  their 
relijdous  spirit.  You  meet  them  coming  in  from  thirty  leagues 
round  to  make  a retreat,  and  you  ask  them  where  they  are 
going ; they  answer : “ To  sanctify  ourselves."  * 2 

See,  further,  artt.  Holiness,  Perfection  (Christ- 
ian), and  the  literature  there  cited. 

LmaarnaB. — See  the  references  in  the  footnotes. 

R.  H.  Coats. 

SANCTION.  — See  Rewards  and  Punish- 
ments, Utilitarianism. 

SANCTUARY.— See  Asylum. 
SANDEMANIANS.— See  Glasites. 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS.— See  Polynesia. 

SANHEDRIN. — A certain  reaction  seems  due 
against  what  may  be  termed  historical  scepticism 
as  applied  to  the  history  of  Israel.  Uncritical 
acceptance  of  so-called  traditions  needed  the 
severest  toting  and  repudiation  ; but,  when  this 
process  tends  to  an  equally  xmcritical  denial  of  all 
traditions,  it  must  be  the  function  of  a true  scien- 
tific criticism  to  redress  the  balance.  In  brief, 
legendary  embellishments  in  an  olden  narrative  do 
not  necess«^y  destroy  the  whole  trust  to  be  placed 
in  it.’  This  judgment  applies  with  special  force 
to  the  Jewish  ‘traditions^  as  to  the  communal 
organization  in  Judeea.  Criticism  has  been  in- 
clined to  a catastrophic  series,  while  tradition  has 
posited  continuity.  Thus  the  ‘ Great  Synago^e  * 
forms  the  traditional  link  between  the  prophets 
and  the  teachers  of  the  type  who  constituted  the 
Sanhedrin.*  In  the  Great  Synagogue  were  in- 
cluded, SLccording  to  one  form  of  the  tradition,  the 
latest  of  the  prophets — Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
MalachL  The  activity  assigned  to  the  Great 
Synagogue  was  clearly  meant  to  represent  the 
completion  of  the  work  of  Ezra  and  to  account 
for  the  internal  development  during  the  Persian 
period,  the  records  of  which  are  so  scanty.  The 
functions  of  the  Great  S3rnagogue  were  taken  to 
be  threefold  : ‘ the  preservation  of  the  Scriptures, 
the  establishing  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Oral  Law.*®  Clearly,  the  ‘tradition* 

I H.  Wheeler  Robinson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  qf  Man, 
Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  819. 

a a PUter,  Retreats  Jcrr  the  PeopUy  London,  1912,  p.  167. 

• Of.  two  articles  by  the  present  writer  on  * The  Two  Books 
of  the  Maccabees,’  and  ‘The  Letter  of  Aristeas,'  in  JQR  xiU. 
[1901]  608  ff.  and  xlv.  [1902]  82111. 

* Mishndh  Al>?iMht  L (begin. X 

» 8.  Erauss,  JQR  x.  [189^  868. 
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aa  to  the  Great  Synagorae  based  itself  on  the 
reports  contained  m 8-10.  The  returned 

exiles  had  to  organize  the  community  round  the 
Second  Temple  as  a centre.  Hence  the  leaders 
constituted  an  assembly  for  the  piirx>ose.  The 
traditional  chronology  regarding  the  date  and  con- 
temporaneity of  the  leaders  cannot  be  defended ; 
thus  the  Tannaitio  chronology  treats  the  whole 
Persian  period  as  extending  over  only  34  years. 
Then  Alexander  the  Great  appears,  and  with  him 
ends  the  Great  Synagogue.^ 

Here,  however,  we  are  faced  by  the  considera- 
tion to  which  allusion  has  been  made  above.  As 
Bacher  cautiously  concludes,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  some  governing  council  of  a more  or  less 
central  character  existed  throughout  the  Persian 
period.*  It  is  undeniable  that  a great  change  had 
occurred  in  the  standard  of  conduct  and  in  devo- 
tion to  the  Law  between  Nehemiah  and  Mattathias, 
a period  of  some  two  centuries. 

^This,'  aa  Krauaa  Mints  oat,  'can  onlv  be  anderatood  if, 
daring  that  period,  the  laws  were  studied,  commented  apon, 
and  taught.  No  high-priests  of  the  olau  of  Joiakim  and 
Eliaahib  at  the  time  of  Ezra,  or  of  Alcimos  and  Henelaua  of  the 
Qreek  period,  would  have  been  able  to  produce  such  a signal 
change  in  the  life  of  the  people.  Quite  a different  class  of  men 
must  have  been  at  work,  who  executed  and  spread  the  divine 
teachings  with  the  whole  force  of  religious  conviction.  Such 
men  were,  according  to  Talmudical  information,  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synod. ’» 

Nevertheless,  Schiirer  expresses  the  general 
conclusion  when  he  asserts  that  * the  existence  of 
a Jewish  yepovsla  earlier  than  the  Greek  period 
cannot  be  proved  with  any  degree  of  certainty.’  * 
It  was  the  work  of  Hellenism  to  reorganize  the 
Orient ; but,  as  Schiirer  concedes,  such  a council, 
with  tolerably  large  powers,  may  date  back  to  the 
Persian  period.  The  new  institution  would  be 
not  a creation,  but  a revision.  The  main  differ- 
ence in  the  points  of  view  between  the  Talmudic 
and  the  modem  conceptions  is  the  position  of  the 
priesthood.  * At  the  head  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth, and  therefore  of  the  yepovsla  as  well,  stood 
the  hereditary  high-prieet'  With  the  Maccabsean 
triumph,  the  chief  alteration  was  the  substitution 
of  a new  line  of  high-priests,  but  throughout  the 
Roman  period  the  ni^-priest  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  svv4SpLov — a term  which,  though  probably 
current  in  this  sense  in  the  2iid  cent.  B.C.,  hrrt 
meets  us  in  the  decree  of  Gabinius,  57  B.O.  The 
power  of  the  Jerusalem  Sanhedrin,  especially  as 
supreme  court  of  justice,  was  emphasized  by  the 
Roman  regime  until  in  A.D.  70  the  existing  powers 
of  the  Sanhedrin  were  removed,  and  it  became  a 
oivU  and  religious,  instead  of  being  a political, 
body.  The  Rabbinic  tradition  regarded  the 
Sanhedrin  as  an  academic  court,  composed  of  the 
teachers  of  the  Law.  But  it  is  now  recognized 
‘from  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Josephus  and 
the  New  Testament  that,  till  the  very  last,  the 
head  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  continuc^d  to 
preside  over  the  Sanhedrin.**  On  the  other  hand, 
Schiirer  modifies  his  view  by  conceding  that  the 
growth  of  Pharisaism  must  have  affected  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Sanhedrin  so  that  in  the  Roman 
period  the  council  was  a composite  body,  consist- 
ing most  probably  of  71  members,  among  whom 
were  included  the  Sadducean  priestly  aristocracy 
and  the  Pharisaic  lay  democracy.® 

It  is  not  proposed  here  to  enter  into  the  details 
of  the  powers  and  activities  of  the  Sanhedrin,  as 
referred  to  in  the  NT  or  Rabbinic  period,  beyond 


1 For  ft  good  ftocount  of  Euenen’s  view,  to  the  efleot  that  the 
'Great  Syuagogue'  was  at  most  a temporary  phenomenon  of 
the  age  of  Nehemiah,  see  J.  A.  Selbie,  in  HvB  iv.  643 1. ; the 
literahire  on  the  subject  la  there  given.  An  excellent  survey 
of  the  whole  question  by  W.  Bacher  is  to  be  found  in  JS  xL 
640  ff. 

3 Of.  J.  Derenbourg,  Eisai  sur  Vhistoire  et  la  giographie  de  la 
PaUtti7i€,  Paris,  1867,  ch.  ii. 

» JQR  X.  849.  * GJV*  XI.  1.  166. 

«/&.  p.  174.  6/6.  p.  248  f. 


remarking  that  there  is  a fair  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  accounts  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  are  in  many 
respects  irreconcilable  with  what  is  recorded  in 
Jewish  sources  as  to  the  legal  and  regular  pro- 
cedure before  the  court.  But  attention  must  be 
drawn  to  the  fresh  light  thrown  by  recent  investi- 
gation on  another  apparently  irreconcilable  con- 
flict of  evidence — the  relation  of  ^iest  to  laity  in 
the  headship  of  the  Sanhedrin.  There  is  here  a 
bold  contradiction  between  the  NT  and  Josephus 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Rabbinic  records  on  the 
other.  It  has  recently  been  urged  that  the  two 
sets  of  documents  relate  to  quite  different  bodies — 
that  there  were  in  fact  two  councils  : (I)  a political 
Sanhedrin,  continuous  with  the  yepovalaf  and  (2)  a 
religious  Sanhedrin  of  later  institution.  The  two, 
on  this  theoi^,  co-existed  in  the  Roman  period. 
The  former  directed  public  affairs  and  administered 
the  criminal  law  (under  the  control  of  the  procura- 
tor) ; of  this  Ssmhedrin,  mainly  sacerdotal  and 
aristocratic,  the  high-priest  was  president.  The 
latter  was  lay  and  democratic,  and  almost  exclu- 
sively Pharisaic.  It  supervised  the  religious  life, 
supervised  the  priestho^,  discussed  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Law,  regulated  ritual,  and  arranged 
the  calendar.  At  the  head  of  this  council  was  the 
nasif  a Pharisaic  teacher.^  This  latter  Sanhedrin 
survived  the  fall  of  the  city  in  A.D.  70 ; at  all 
events  an  academy  of  the  type  was  founded  at 
Jabneh  and  afterwards  moved  to  Tiberias.  Such 
an  academy  existed  in  Palestine  until  the  5th 
cent.  A.  D.  ; to  it  is  due  the  great  development  of 
law  and  learning  contained  in  tlie  Rabbinic  books. 

A very  curious  revival  of  a Sanhedrin  occurred 
in  the  year  1807.  Napoleon  convened  this  assembly 
of  Jewish  notables  so  as  to  use  its  decisions  as  a 
basis  for  his  legislation.  These  decisions  concerned 
chiefly  the  relations  of  Jews  to  the  State  and  up- 
held tne  principle  that  the  Jew  in  modem  states 
is  in  no  way  precluded  by  his  religion  from  identi- 
fying himselt  completely  with  the  national  life  of 
tne  state  of  which  he  is  a citizen. 

LmaiTxnuB. — 8«e  the  works  cited  iu  the  footnotea 

I A A 4 lyf 

SaS^RACHARYA.  — No  name  is  better 
known  in  the  history  of  Br&hmanic  philosophy 
than  that  of  Sankarftchftrya,  and  no  doctrine  nas 
exercised  greater  influence  than  his  on  Hindu 
thought  in  general.  Traces  of  its  influence  are 
unmistakable  even  at  present,  notwithstanding  the 
existence  of  a number  of  rivsd  ^sterns  of  Hindu 
philosophy,  whose  main  if  not  sole  object  was  and 
has  been  to  controvert  his  doctrine.  With  all 
this,  it  is  surprising  that  very  little  that  is  of 
historical  Importance  is  known  about  the  life  of 
this  great  philosopher  and  the  age  in  which  ke 
lived. 

1.  Date.  — It  is  now  generally  accepted  that 
Sankara  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  8tn  century. 
The  view  which  assigned  him  to  the  7th  cent.,  and 
which  was  so  elocuenbly  propounded  by  Telang, 
has  been  completely  refuted  by  the  arguments  of 
K.  B.  Pathak,  who  regards  A.D.  788  as  the  year  of 
Sankara’s  birth,  specially  depending  upon  a MS 
from  which  he  gives  an  extract  in  lA  xi.  [1882] 
174  ff.* 

2.  Life. — Many  legends  of  miraculous  powers 
and  fabulous  incidents  are  associated  with  San- 
kara’s biography.  The  two  works  pretending  to 

1 The  view  that  there  were  two  counoils  Is  admirably  devel- 
oped by  A-  Buchler,  Das  Syvhttdrion,  in  JsrusaUm,  Vienna, 
1902.  A criticism  of  the  view  may  be  read  in  G.  A.  Smith, 
JeruacUsmf  London,  1907,  i.  419  ff.  The  two  oounoils  are,  on 
the  other  band,  accepted  by  J.  Z.  Lauterbach,  in  JE  xi.  41  ff. 

3 Further  discussion  of  this  question  of  date  will  be  found  In 
JRASBo  xvL  [1885]  190,  xviL  pt.  2 [1889]  63,  xviiL  [1894]  1. 147 
(and  esp.  pp.  88,  213  for  Pathak’s  further  aiguments) ; JA  xL 
174,  xifl.  [1884]  96,  xvl.  [1S87]  41.  160;  H.  H.  Wilson.  Works, 
London,  1861-77,  L 198  ; SaAafspa  • Sankara  - vfjmva,  ed 
Kesnal&la  Govindarima  DevSSrayi.  Bombay,  1899. 
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give  an  account  of  his  life  are  the  ^ankara’dig- 
vijqya  of  Madhavach&rya  and  the  Sahkara-vijaya 
of  Anandagin.  Both  tnese  biographers  deify  their 
hero,  regarding  him  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god 
&va  for  the  special  parpose  of  putting  an  end 
to  Buddhists  and  dualists,  and  establishing  the 
Br&hmanical  religion  and  philosophy. 

The  account  of  his  birth  ia  related  dlffcrentljr  by  the  tvro 
biogniphers.  According  to  Midhavich&rya,  in  the_  Kerala 
country  (modem  Malabar^  in  a village  named  K&lati,  there 
lived  a Brlhman  named  VidyftdhirAja  who  had  a too  named 
Sivaguru.  Tbia  Sivaguru,  after  having  oompleted  hia  studies, 
married.  Up  to  very  old  age  he  and  ma  wife  had  no  issue;  so 
they  worsbipi^  Siva,  practising  severe  austerities.  Siva 
appeared  before  them  In  a dream  and  asked  them  if  they  would 
like  to  have  one  bod  of  great  merit  and  knowledge,  but  of  short 
life,  or  many  sons  of  the  opposite  character.  The  parente  obose 
the  former ; and  at  last  a son  was  bom  to  tbein^  when  all  the 
constellations  were  in  their  moet  favourable  poaitions. 

According,  to  ^nandagirl,  VUvaJit  and  were  the 

parents  of  Safikara.  Vilvsjit  went  into  a forest  to  practise 
penance,  and  in  bis  absence  Vidi^^A,  who  lived  at  a place  named 
^idambarapura  (alro  in  Kerala^  worshipped  Chidambaredvara 
(name  of  the  locoJ  Sivaliiga). , This  Sivsliiga  entered  into  her, 
and  the  result  was  the  birth  of  Saftkara.  Even  at  a very  early  age 
Sabkara  was  master  of  all  the  sciences,  and  various  mlraouloos 
exploits  are  attributed  to  him.  Thus,  a.g.,  he  is  said  to  have 
brought  the  local  river  near  his  house  in  order  to  save  his 
mother  the  trouble  of  going  to  a distance  for  water.  So  also  he 
is  credited  with  having  forced  bis  mother  to  consent  to  his 
becoming  a sannydrin.  while  passing  through  a river,  when  a 
crocodile  seized  nim  by  the  foot  and  would  not  leave  him, 
unless  he  made  up  bis  n^d  to  retire  from  the  householder’s 
life.  After  some  time  Sahkara  went  to  the  forest  called 
Qovindan&tha  on  the  bank  of  the  river  IndubhavA  (NarmadA. 
according  to  the  commentator),  where  he  met  Qovinda  and 
became  Els  puplL  We  find  i^e  came  Oovinda  in  the  various 
colophons  In  the  works  of  SaUkara,  who  alw^s  calls  himself 
* Srimad-govinda'hhsgavat-pujyap&da-di^ya.*  TnU  Oovinda  is 
the  pupil  of  Gaudapiaichi.rya,  who  in  his  turn  is  sujiposed  to  be 
the  pupU  of  Suka,  the  son  of  VWlsa,  identified  with  che  author 
of  the  ^oAma-Sutros.  Next  Sa^lmra,  at  the  command  of  his 
ptiru,  went  to  K&Ai  and  composed  the  commentary  (bhdfya)  on 
the  Brahma-SiUraM.  At  PrayAga  he  met  KumAiilabhatto,  the 
great  MunAxpsA-writer,  who  was  burning  himself  as  punishment 
for  the  sin  of  having  destroyed  the  family  of  Sugata,  his  teacher, 
and  of  bavi^  discarded  lAvsra,  out  of  bis  zeal  for  the  MlmAipsA 
dootiine  of  JaimlnL 

The  next  great  event  in  Sahkara's  life  is  his  visit  to  Maq* 
danamiira,  a very  ardent  exponent  of  HflTmAmgA  at  MAhlfmatu 
and  his  dialectical  contest  with  him,  which  lasted  for  several 
days  and  at  the  end  of  which  Mapdanam iAra . accepting  defeat, 
became  a sannydtin  and  &ifikara'8  most  beloved  pupu — after* 
3^rda  known  as  SureivsrAchA^a,  the  writer  of  a vdrtika  on 
Sahkara's  jBThaddrav>yakopanifad-bhd§ya.  To  be  able  to 
answer  eatSafactorilr  the  Questions  pertaining  to  erotics  put  to 
him  by  the  wile  of  Map<jkoamiAra,  Sankara  next  entered  into 
the  dead  body  of  a king  named  Amaraka  and  had  all  the  experi* 
enoe  of  the  science  In  question,  a result  of  which  was  a poem 
as^bed  to  him,  called  Amaruiataka. 

Sahkara  then  made  a tour  through  India,  refuting  all  doc* 
trines  except  that  of  absolute  monism  (kevoldduaua)  by  his 
wonderful  power  of  dialectia  He  attracted  several  zealous  and 
clever  p^Us  — e.p..  PadmapAda,  To^ka,  HastAmalaka,  and 
others.  He  succeeded  in  mounting  the  seat  of  omniscience 
{MTvajfla-ptiha'^  in  the  temple  of  SAradA  in  Kashmir,  while 
others  oomd  not  even  get  through  the  doors  of  the  temple. 

Safikara  attended  his  mother  during  her  last  illness  ; and, 
when  she  was  dead,  the  relatives  refused  to  give  him  fire  with 
which  to  bum  her,  since  safikara  was  a samnydnn.  At  thla 
Safikara  cursed  them  all.  saying  that  they  would  be  excluded 
from  the  study  of  the  Vedas  (veda-bahi^krta),  that  no  tannydtin 
would  receive  alms  from  them,  and  that  the  cemetery  wou^  be 
very  near  their  houses.^  Safikara  died  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two. 

The  great  object  of  ^ahkara’s  labours  was  the 
revival  of  the  ^atem  of  religion  and  philosophy 
taught  in  the  Upcmifads ; and  for  this  he  wrote 
many  works  and  carried  on  dialectic^  controversies 
all  through  India,  from  or  Assam  in 

the  north-east  to  Kashmir  and  Kalkha  in  the 
north-west,  and  from  the  Him&layas  down  to  Cape 
Komorin,  and  succeeded  in  putting  down  the 
heterodox  systems  and  eatablm^g  the  doctrine  of 
absolute  monism.  He  established  fonr  ma^haSt  or 
Mats  of  religion,  at  the  four  ends  of  India — the 
Syngerimatha  on  the  Syhgeri  hills  in  the  south, 
the  S&rad&matha  at  Dwarka  in  the  west,  the 
Jyotirma^a  at  Badarikfi^rama  in  the  north,  and 
the  Govardhanama^ha  at  Puri  in  the  east.  Each 
of  these  nux^has  has  a sannyaLsin  at  its  head,  who 

1 And  such  ia  the  case  even  at  present  in  that  part,  remarks 
the  author  of  satkaxa-dig-vi^ivya,. 


bears  the  title  of  ^ahkar&chftrya  in  general,  m ith  a 
proper  name  of  his  own,  and  who  exercises  only  a 
nominal  control  over  the  religious  matters  in  the 
province. 

3.  Works. — The  following  is  a brief  notice  of 
the  works  supposed  to  be  written  by  Sankara,  but 
about  the  authorship  of  some  we  are  not  sure  : 

The  best,  of  course,  ia  (1)  his  commentary  on  the  Brahma- 
Stltrds,  which,  apart  from  its,  philosophical  value,  is  a master- 
piece as  a literary  product.  Safikara  also  wrote  (2)  commen- 
taries on  the  ten  principal  Upani^cuis  and  (8)  on  the  JShagaoad- 
GUdt  the  two  other  prasth&naa  of  the  VedAnta.  His  main 
object  was  to  show  that  the  Upanx^ada  and  the  BhagaoaA- 
OUd  contain  no  doctrine  but  absolute  monism.  There  are 
also  his  commentaries  (4)  on  the  Kifnu-saAasra-ndma  and  (6) 
on  the  SaruUaujiitxyAt  both  proAraratuu  from  the  AiahdbhdreUa. 
He  also  wrote  several  independent  treatises  dealing  with  the 
principal  topics  of  the  VedAnta-dootrine,  such  as  (B)  Viveka- 
ehuddmaxA,  — -'i 

Atmabodha^ 
minor  workSv 
other  deities.  2 

4.  Doctrine. — In  Europe  by  the  name  Veddnta 
is  generally  understood  tne  philosophical  doctrine 
of  Sankara ; but  it  is  a misunderstanding.  There 
are  several  philosophical  schools  which  bear  the 
name  of  Ved&nta — e.^.,  those  of  R&m&nuja,  Val* 
labha,  Madhva,  etc.,  which,  however,  ditler  essenti- 
ally from  each  other,  not  only  in  the  theological 
and  practical  parts,  but  even  m the  metaphysical 
part  properly  so  called.  For  this  reason  the  several 
Ved&nta  schools  have  their  distinctive  significant 
names  also.  The  name  which  distinguishes  the 
doctrine  of  Sankara  is  * Kevalfidvaita,’  or  absolute 
non-duality.  This  doctrine  may  be  briefly  ex- 
pressed in  the  well-known  line  : Brahma,  satyam 
jagan  mithy&jiw>  BraJvmaiwin&parahy  * Brahman 
or  the  supreme  spirit  is  read  ; the  world  is  unreal ; 
the  indivMual  self  is  only  the  supreme  self,  and  no 
other.*  Only  int^igence  {chaxtanya),  which  ia 
without  form,  vrithout  q^ualities,  without  any 
limitations  of  time,  space,  or  causality,  is  real ; 
everything  else  without  exception  is  unreal,  pheno- 
menal, erroneously  superimposed  i^on  the  self- 
existing,  self -refulgent  mtelligence.  Thus  the  unity 
of  the  Brahman  or  the  supreme  self,  according  to 
Sankara,  ia  absolute,  without  the  slightest  trace  of 
plurality,  which  can  belong  only  to  the  ephemeral 
and  the  empirical  world;  and,  if  the  essence  of 
philosophic  thought  consists  in  proceeding  from 
plurality  to  unity,  in  finding  the  one  which  under- 
lies the  many  that  we  see  in  ua  and  around  us, 
no  human  conception  can  go  any  farther. 

(a)  Nescience. — But  how  can  unity  be  reconciled 
with  the  plurality  by  which  we  are  surrounded 
and  of  which  we  cannot  get  rid?  This  question 
Sankara  solves  by  bringing  in  the  principle  of 
tndyd,  or  illusion.  Thus  his  doctrine  has  always 
two  aspects,  esoteric  and  exoteric,  be  it  in  refer- 
ence to  theology,  cosmology,  or  psychology.  This 
is  the  great  merit  of  Sankara,  viz.  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  a most  satisfactory  manner  in  reoon- 
ciling  the  mutually  opposed  texts  of  the  Upani^ds, 
which  sometimes  speax  of  the  unity  of  the  supreme 
spirit,  without  attributes,  which  alone  is  real  and 
oif  which  one  can  give  only  a negative  description, 
but  sometimes  assert  the  plur^ity,  the  supreme 
cause  being  possessed  of  qualities  and  capaole  of 
controlling  from  within  the  world  intelligent  as 
well  as  non-intelligent.  The  principle  of  ulusion 
served  like  a two-^ged  sword  to  cut  asunder  all 
kinds  of  opposition.  The  world  around  us  con- 
sists of  souls  with  limited  knowledge  and  of  non- 
intolligent  objects;  and,  if  we  once  admic  the 
existence  of  a supreme  spirit  without  any  limita- 
tion, omnipresent,  omniscient,  how  can  we  explain 
the  creation  of  souls  with  limited  knowledge  and 
of  objecto  without  intelligence,  from  this  omni- 
scient spirit,  except  as  the  result  of  ignorance  01 

1 The  ed.  in  20  vols.  of  AfikarAchArya’s  WorJa,  published  at 
Srirangam.  1910  fl.,  is  recommended. 
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nescience,  which,  so  to  speak,  puts  limitations  on 
the  unlimited  spirit  ? And  that  there  exists  such  : 
i^orance  is  not  only  a fact  mentioned  in  the 
^ripture,  but  a matter  of  ordincury  experience,  as 
when  one  has  conscionsness  in  the  form,  *1  am 
ignorant.’  If  this  consciousness  is  true,  it  is  a 
proof  of  ignorance ; if  it  is  not  true,  it  is  an  even 
Detter  proof  of  the  same  iraorance. 

Thus  the  highest  intelligence,  which  is  really 
without  quality,  without  any  limitations,  appears 
to  be  possess^  of  qualities,  limited  in  nature, 
owing  to  its  being  conditioned  by  nescience,  which 
cannot  be  described  as  * being  ’ {sat),  for  it  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  real ; nor  can  this  nescience  be 
described  as  * not  being  ’ (a-sof ),  for  its  efifeots  are 
incontestable.  This  nescience  consists  in  errone- 
ously superimposing  on  something  something  else 
that  does  not  exist  there,  as,  a.p.,  mistaking  a 
rope,  which  is  not  a serpent,  for  a serpent.  This 
nescience  msmifests  itself  in  various  ways  and  is 
the  cause  of  all  the  misery  suffered  by  the  soul, 
though,  in  its  original  nature,  the  soul  is  nothing 
but  existence,  intelligence,  and  bliss.  The  most 
striking  and  far-reaching  example  of  this  is  the 
confusion  of  the  subject  with  ^e  object,  of  the 
knower  with  the  knowable — in  fact,  of  what  is  reid 
with  what  is  not  real  or  what  is  only  phenomenal. 

* It  is  a matter  not  reqairing  any  proof/  says  ^aiUcars.  ip  the 
very  beginning  of  his  oommentarv  on  the  Brahma-Suiraa^ 

‘ that  the  object  and  the  subject  whose  respective  spheres  are 
the  notion  of  the  **  Thou  ’*  (the  Non-E^)  and  the  and 

which  are  opposed  to  each  other,  as  much  as  darkness  and  light 
are,  cannot  he  identified.  All  the  less  can  their  respective 
attributes  be  identified.  Hence  It  follows  that  it  is  wrong  to 
superimpose  upon  the  subject— 'Whose  Self  is  intelligence,  and 
which  has  for  its  sphere  Uie  notion  of  the  Ego— me  object 
whoee  sphere  is  the  notion  of  the  Non-Ego,  and  the  attributes 
of  the  ^jeot,  and  vice  versi  to  superimpose  the  subject  and 
the  attributes  of  the  subject  on  the  object.  In  spite  of  this  It 
is  on  the  part  of  man  a natural  procedure— which  has  its  cause 
in  wrong  mowledge — not  to  distinguish  the  two  entities  (object 
and  subject)  and  their  respective  attributes,  althou^^  they  are 
abeolutdy  distinct,  but  to  superimpose  upon  each  the  charac- 
teristic nature  and  the  attributes  of  the  other,  and  thus, 
coupling  the  Real  and  the  Unreal,  to  make  use  of  expressions 
sncn  as  " That  am  I,"  **  That  is  mine."  ’ i 

Safikara  gives  several  deffnitions  of  this  suj^r- 
imposition  (od^yAsa),  but  lays  down  at  last  that 
its  essence  consists  in  the  apparent  presentation  of 
the  attributes  of  one  thing  m another  thing,  with 
which  agrees  the  popular  view  exemplified  by  ex- 
pressions such  as  * Mother-of-pearl  appears  like 
silver,’  * The  moon,  although  one  only,  appears  as 
if  she  were  double.’ 

* Thiw  superimposition,'  he  sa^  further  on,  * learned  men  oon- 
sider  to  be  Nescience  (flvidyOX  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
true  nature  of  that  which  is  (the  Self)  by  means  of  the  dis- 
crimination of  ^at  (which  is  superimposed  on  the  Self),  they 
can  knowledge  (sidvd).  There  being  such  knowledge  (neither 
the  Sell  nor  the  Non-Self)  are  affected  in  the  least  by  any 
blsmish  or  (good)  quali^  produced  by  their  mutual  super- 
imposition. mutual  superlmpositron  of  the  Self  and  the 

Non-Self,  which  is  termed  Nescience,  is  the  presupposition  on 
which  there  base  all  the  practical  di^notions — those  made  in 
ordinary  life  as  well  as  thoie  laid  down  by  the  Veda— between 
means  of  knowledge,  obleote  of  knowledge  (and  knowing 
persons),  and  all  scriptural  texts,  whether  they  are  concerned 
with  inlunotlons  and  prohibitions  (of  meritorlotu  and  non- 
meritorious  actions),  or  with  final  release.’  * 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole  objec- 
tive world  is  the  result  of  nescience,  Safikara 
allows  that  this  objective  world  is  real  for  all 
practical  purposes  (vyavcihdrdrtharp.).  Thus,  al- 
though the  Brahman  alone  has  an  existence  real 
{^ram&rthika)  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
the  objective  world  also  has  an  existence,  but  with 
a reality  of  the  second  order,  or  practical  (vydva- 
h&rika) ; or  we  may  say  that  the  former  represents 
the  metaphysical  or  esoteric  or  absolute  reality, 
while  the  latter  represents  only  the  practical  or 
exoteric  or  relative  reality.  Thus,  esotencally,  the 
Bixth/nutn  alone  is  real,  while  the  individual  souls 
{chid)  and  the  inanimate  world  {cLchid)  are  unreal, 
mere  appearance,  a mirage.  Exoterioally,  however, 
iiSR.Bxxxlv.Sf. 


the  individusd  souls  and  the  material  objects  exist 
for  all  practical  purposes,  and,  as  long  as  the  right 
Imowleuge  has  not  arisen,  we  cannot  and  must  not 
ignore  them. 

(6)  Theology.  — Even  the  Brahman  has,  for 
l^ankara,  a double  character.  Esoterically  the 
Brahman  is  knowledge  or  realization  itself,  non- 
qualified, absolutely  incapable  of  change,  unknow- 
able, indescribable,  absolutely  unique,  nothing  but 
existence,  intelligence  and  bliss  — the  para  or 
nirguna  BroJima.  Exoterically,  however,  the 
BraJwian  is  qualified,  possessed  of  an  izifinite 
number  of  auspicious  attributes,  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  world  from  itself  and  of  re-absorbing  it 
into  itself ; in  brief  it  is  I^vara,  or  Grod — the  apara 
or  saguna  Brahma. 

(c)  Cosmology. — The  exoteric  cosmology,  accord- 
ing to  the  natural  but  erroneous  realism  {avidyd\ 
in  which  we  are  bom,  considers  the  world  as  real 
and  can  express  its  entire  dependence  on  Brahrnan 
only  by  the  mythical  way  of  a creation  of  the 
world  by  Brahman,  thus  implying  a temporal 
character  of  this  creation.  But  this  is  against  the 
* begiiminglessness  ’ of  the  migration  of  souls. 
Sankara,  therefore,  to  reconcile  this,  teaches  that 
there  is  not  a single  creation  once  for  all,  but  that 
the  world  in  great  periods  is  created  and  re- 
absorb^ by  Brahman,  and  this  succession  of 
creation  and  re-absorption  lasts  from  eternity,  and 
no  creation  is  the  first.  This  never-ceasing  crea- 
tion is  a moral  necessity  — it  is  not  for  God’s 
glorification,  not  for  His  particular  amusement, 
not  for  love  of  mankind.  Thus  explains  itself  the 
theory  of  karma  and  of  sarns&ra,  which  goes  on, 
as  the  sprout  grows  from  the  seed,  which  grows 
from  a previous  sprout,  and  so  on. 

The  esoteric  cosmology,  however,  says  that  all 
this  is  a mere  representation  of  the  tmth.  The 
manifold  world  is  only  an  illusion  {mdy&),  a mirage 
{rt^rgatf^ikd),  a dream ; and  the  reality  is  to  be 
attained  not  by  reasoning  {tarka),  but  by  intro- 
spective realization  {ant^hava).  If  you  return 
from  this  variegated  world  to  the  inmost  recesses 
of  your  soul,  you  will  become  awaxe  of  a reality,  a 
timeless,  sp^eleas,  changeless  reality.  The  same 
thing  was  said  by  Plato,  according  to  whom  this 
world  is  a world  of  shadows  and  not  of  realities, 
and  also  by  Kant,  to  whom  the  world  is  an  appear- 
ance 01^,  and  not  the  thing-m-itself. 

{d)  Fsyckology.  — According  to  the  esoteric 
psychology,  the  jwa,  or  the  mdividnal  soul,  is 
Brahman,  or  the  supreme  spirit  itself,  fully  and 
totally  possessed  of  eternity,  omnipresence,  omni- 
science, etc.,  but  these  divine  qnahties  are  hidden 
in  the  in^vidual  as  the  fire  is  nidden  in  the  wood, 
and  will  appear  only  after  the  final  deliverance. 
Brahman  itself,  which  is  one  and  limitless,  appears 
as  the  jiva,  limited  and  multiple,  owing  to  its 
being  conditioned  by  m&yd,  just  as,  e.g.,  ether 
{dkiUa),  which  is  one  and  all-pervadmg,  is  looked 
upon  as  80  many  different  ethers  limited  {e.q.,  the 
e&er  contained  by  a jar  or  that  containeu  by  a 
room),  the  notion  of  limitedness  and  multiplicity 
being  due  to  the  conditioning  objects,  but  having 
nothing  to  correspond  to  it  in  the  ether  itself. 
Thus  exotericsdly  the  individual  souls  are  limited 
in  size  and  qualities,  infinite  in  number,  one  for 
each  body,  the  cause  of  this  concealment  of  their 
original  ^vine  nature  being  the  external  adjuncts 
which  condition  them  {upddhi),  such  as  the  mind 
{manaa),  the  sense-organs  {indmydni),  and  the  vital 
airs  (prdfwXA)  which  constitute  the  subtle  body 
{siik^aiarira).  This  whole  psychological  appar 
atus  together  with  karma  accompanies  the  soul  in 
all  its  ways  of  migration,  without  essentially  in- 
fecting its  divine  nature.  These  upddhia  are  oi 
course  only  part  of  the  phenomenal  world,  due  tc 
the  innate  avidyd. 
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Bat  whence  comes  this  avidyA^  this  primeval 
cause  of  ignorance,  sin,  and  misery  ? No  ^tisfac- 
tory  answer  has  been  given  to  tnia  question ; or 
the  question  itself  is  inadmissible ; for  causality 
goes  only  as  far  as  the  saijisdra,  and  we  do  not 
know  anything  farther.  , 

(c)  Eschatology, — From  the  conception  of  rewards 
in  heaven  and  punishments  in  a dark  region  con- 
tained in  the  hymns  of  the  liigveda  there  arose  the 
theory  of  sarnsdra^  teaching  rewards  and  punwh- 
ments  in  the  form  of  a new  birth  on  earth.  The 
Vedanta  thus  exoterically  admits  of  a threefold 
division ; those  who  perform  good  deeds,  sacrifices, 
etc.,  follow  the  path  of  the  fathers  and 

are  bom  again ; those  who  worship  the  quaJined 
Brahman  or  ISvara  follow  the  path  of  g<W8  {d&ua- 
ydna)  and  are  on  their  way  to  final  deliverance  ; 
and  those  who  are  evil-doers  have  a third  place 
{iftlya-stlidna)  reserved  for  them.  Esoteri<»Uy , 
however,  the  only  reality  is  Brahman  and  its 
Imowledge  itself  is  mok^. 

(/)  The,  prawidnoff,  or  sources  of  knowledge. — Ac- 
cording to  6aiikara*8  system,  there  are  three  prin- 
cipal sources  of  knowledge — ^ratyaksa^  or  sensu- 
ous perception ; anumdna^  or  reasoning ; 
iahda,  or  word  ; to  which  later  writers  on  Safi- 
kaiVa  Ved&nta  have  added  upamdna,  or  compari- 
son ; arthdpatti,  or  implication  ; and  aftAdva,  or 
negation.^  Of  the  three  first  iahda  is  the  most 
important,  while  pratyak^  and  anumdna  play 
on^  a secondary  rdle,  especially  in  the  case  of 
ascertaining  the  truth  regarding  purely  metaphy- 
sical and  attract  matters  like  the  nature  of  the 
cause  of  the  universe,  etc.  By  kahda  is  meant 
revelation,  or  ^ruti,  represented  by  Uie  Samhitds 
and  BrdhmaruiSi  which  relate  to  action  and  form 
the  Karrna~kdTi4o>t  and  by  the  Upa/ni^ads^  which 
relate  to  knowledge  and  form  Jhdna-Mnia. 
It  would  appear  curious  to  most  philosophers  that 
revelation  could  ever  claim  more  than  a subordin- 
ate place  as  a source  of  knowledge ; but,  if  we 
remember  that  the  highest  object  of  the  Vedfinta 
is  to  prove  that  there  is  only  one  tnie  readity, 
namely  Brahman^  and  that  the  manifoldnera  of 
the  visible  world  is  but  the  result  of  that  nescience 
which  the  Vedinta  is  meant  to  destroy,  it  will 
become  easily  intelligible  why  an  appeal  to  the 
evidence  of  the  senses  or  to  inference  would  be 
out  of  place  and  almost  self-contradictory.^ 
Reasoning  or  speculation  {tarka)  is  to  be  employed, 
but  only  when  it  does  not  go  against  the  fundai- 
mental  truths  proclaimed  oy  revelation.  Thus 
Sankara  says,  while  commenting  on  Sutra  n.  i.  11 : 

*In  matter*  to  be  known  from  Scripture  mere  reeaonlng  U 
not  to  be  r^ed  on.  ...  As  the  thoughts  of  man  are  altoffetner 
unfettered,  reasoning  which  disregaroiB  the  holv  texts  and  rests 
on  indivldxial  opinion  only  has  no  proper  foundation  . . . since 
we  obseiwe  that  even  men  of  the  most  undoubted  Intellectual 
eminenoe,  such  as  Kapila,  KanUda,  and  other  foimders  of  phllo- 
sophleal  schools,  have  contradicted  one  another.*  * 

Sankara  is  naturally  taunted  by  his  adversaries 
with  using  reason  against  reasoning.  His  final 
position  according  to  Vedanta  is  that  Scripture  is 
the  principal  source  of  knowledge  with  regard  to 
Bremman,  and  that  reasoning  is  allowed  omy  as  it 
is  subordinate  to  and  in  conformity  with  Scripture. 
But  in  other  matters  reasoning  has  its  full  scope.^ 
(^)  The  doctrine  of  karma. — Individual  souls  are 
l>ai-tially  bound  by  their  former  acts  and  are  par- 
tially free  to  better  or  to  worsen  their  lot.  So  far 
as  they  can  claim  any  reality,  they  date  from  sdl 
eternity  and  not  from  the  day  of  their  birth  on 
earth  They  axe  clothed  in  their  upddhis^  or  con- 
ditioning adjuncts,  according  to  the  merit  or 

I See,  «.p..  DbarmarftJSdhvariudra,  Feddnfa-part&Adfd. 

3 Cf.  SUB  xxxlv.  823  f.  Notice  that  the  woru  pratyal^a  sAd 
anumdna,  which  ordinarily  mean  * sensuous  perception  ’ and 
* inference,’  are  used  by  the  author  of  the  Brahma-SxUrat  in  the 
sense  of  SruU,  * revelation,'  and  tmfti,  * tradition.* 

3 SBB  xxxlv.  814  f.  4 76.  p.  816  fl. 


demerit  which  they  have  acquired  by  their  former, 
though  long-forgotten,  acts.  This  doctrine  of 
karma  (o.v.),  which  has  remained  to  the  present 
day  and  has  leavened  the  whole  of  India,  f urni^es 
the  principal  moral  element  of  the  Vedfimta.  The 
whole  world,  such  as  it  is,  is  the  residt  of  acts  ; 
the  character  and  fate  of  each  man  in  this  life 
are  the  result  of  his  acts  in  this  or  in  a former 
life;  and  it  entirely  depends  on  his  acts  here 
what  he  will  be  in  the  next  life.  This  is  the  solu- 
tion of  what  we  venture  to  call  the  injustice  of 
God.  A man  who  suffers,  and  suffers,  as  it  anpe^s 
to  ns,  unjustly,  is  only  paying  off  a debt  or  laying 
up  capital  for  another  life.  A man  who  enjoys 
health  and  wealth  is  made  to  feel  that  he  i& 
spending  more  than  he  has  earned,  and  that  he  has 
therefore  to  make  up  his  debt  by  new  efforts.  It 
cannot  be  by  a divine  caprice  that  one  man  is  born 
deaf,  dumb,  or  blind,  another  strong  and  healthy. 

It  can  only  be  the  result  of  former  acts,  whether,  in 
this  life,  tne  doer  of  them  is  aware  of  them  or  not. 
The  merit  wliich  can  be  acquired  by  man  is  such 
that  he  may  lise  even  to  the  status  of  a god, 
though  for  a time  only,  for  at  the  end  of  a kalpa 
even  gods  like  Indra  and  the  rest  have  to  begin 
their  career  afresh. 

(^)  Cause  and  effect.  — The  relation  between 
cause  and  effect  is  one  of  the  questions  that  have 
engaged  the  attention  of  all  tlie  schools  of  philo- 
sophy. The  Ved&ntists  in  general  hold  that 
absolute  identity  of  substance  exists  between  cause 
and  effect  {kdrya-kdrarfhbheda).  The  effect,  even 
before  its  production,  is  already  existent  in  the 
cause  ; for  it  is  in  fact  nothing  but  the  cause  {sat^ 
kdrya-vdda).  This  follows  not  only  from  the 
Scripture,  but  also  from  observation. 

•The  non-diffcrenoe  [of  cause  and  effect],’  says  6aAkara,  com- 
menting on  Sutra  ix.  1.  16,  * is  perceived,  for  Instance,  in  an 
aggregate  of  threads,  where  we  do  not  perceive  a thing  called 
“ doth  ” In  addition  to  the  threads,  but  merely  threads  running 
lengthways  and  crossways.  So  a(^n.  In  the  threads  we  per- 
ceive finer  threads  ...  in  them  again  finer  threads,  and  so  on. 
On  the  gpround  of  thte  our  perception  we  oonolude  that  the 
finest  parts  which  we  can  perceive  are  ultimately  identical  with 
th^  oausee,  vlx.  red,  white  and  black  (^e  colours  of  fire, 
water,  and  earth) ; thoee,  again,  with  air,  Lhe  latter  with  ether, 
fvtyl  ether  with  Brahman,  'imloh  is  one  and  without  a second.’^ 
But  this  implies  aji  element  of  plurality  and  modi- 
fication with  regard  to  Brahman,  while  the  Scrip- 
tures declare  Brahman  to  be  one,  without  a second, 
unchangeable.  How  can  such  a Brahman  be  called 
the  material  cause  {ypddAna)  of  the  intelligent  and 
non-intelUgent  world?  No  such  difficulty,  how- 
ever, exists  for  Sankara,  according  to  whom  the 
whole  of  the  world  is  unreal,  while  Brahman  alone 
is  reaL  What  the  rope  mistaken  for  a snake  is  to 
the  snake,  that  Brahman  is  to  the  world.  There 
is  no  idea  of  claiming  for  the  rope  a real  change 
into  a snake,  and  in  tne  same  way  no  real  change 
can  be  claimed  for  Brahman  when  perceived  as 
the  world.  Brahman  presents  itself  as  the  world, 
and,  apart  from  Brahman,  the  world  would  be 
simply  nothing.  If,  therefore.  Brahman  is  called 
the  material  cause  of  the  world,  this  is  not  meant 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  clay  is  the  material  cause 
of  a jar.  Brahman  is  only  the  real  substratum  of 
the  apparent  and  illusory  existence  of  the  world. 
This  is  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  vivaria 
(* illusory  manifestation’)  peculiar  to  Sankara, 
as  opposed  to  that  of  parindma  (* modification’) 
held  by  the  other  Ved&nta  schools  and  especially 
by  the  S&hkhya  (g.v.). 

(i)  Two  kinds  of  knowledge  and  mok^a. — Cor- 
responding to  the  twofold  distinction  of  Brahman^ 
hi^er  and  lower,  owing  to  mdyd  or  the  two  kinds 
of  reality,  absolute  and  relative,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  kiiowle<^e  and  two  kinds  of  mok^a  result- 
ing therefrom.  The  higher  knowledge  consists  in 
the  distinction  and  tJiereby  the  freedom  of  the 
X SBB  xxxlv.  $81  f. 
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nelf  from  all  its  upddhia.  It  is  the  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  unity  of  Brahmant  apart  from  \mich 
nothing  really  is.  The  higher  mokqa^  which  arises 
simultaneously  with  such  a knowledge,  consists  in 
the  entire  absorption  of  the  individual  soul  into 
Brahman.  This  does  not  mean  any  approach  of 
the  individual  soul  towards  Brahman  or  their 
union,  such  an  idea  being  impossible  where 
there  is  absolute  identity  ; it  is  only  a recovery,  a 
restitution,  a return,  a becoming  of  the  soul  of 
what  it  has  always  been,  a revival  of  its  true 
nature. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  lower  knowledge  consists 
in  the  worship,  or  up&aand,  of  the  lower  Brahman^ 
or  Brahman  in  its  phenomenal  state,  conceived 
as  a personal  Lord  and  Creator,  I^vara.  This 
up&sand  is  obligatory  on  all  who  have  not  yet 
reached  the  highest  knowledge.  Such  worshippers 
of  a personal  God  are  really  worshipping  Brahman, 
though  in  its  phenomenal  aspect,  and  they  are 
promised  as  a reward,  not  only  nappiness  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  but,  by  way  of  preparation,  a kind 
of  second-class  mukti  {krama-mukti)  which  gradu- 
ally leads  to  the  complete  deliverance  or  highest 
mukti. 

In  this  sense  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Sankara 
did  not  attack  or  destroy  idolatry,  though  with 
him  it  was  always  symbolism  rather  than  idolatry. 
It  may  be  easily  understood  how  he  condemned  all 
ritualism  and  karma  and  at  the  same  time  defended 
the  worship  of  popular  gods.  Idolatry,  if  under- 
stood in  the  right  spirit,  is  nothing  but  religious 
symbolism,  and,  as  such,  it  can  oe  open  to  no 
oDjection.  Symbolism  there  must  be,  whether  in 
words  or  in  things.  Verbal  symbols  appeal  to  the 
ear  and  the  symools  of  things  to  the  eye,  and  that 
is  all  the  difference  between  them.  Verbal  sym- 
bolism is  language  ; and,  if  this  is  allowed  in 
religion,  why  snould  not  also  the  other?  At  one 
stage  of  its  growth  idolatry  is  a necessity  of  our 
nature.  When  the  religious  spirit  is  mature, 
symbols  are  either  given  or  suffered  to  remain 
from  their  harmlessness.  Thus  Sankara  allowed 
idols  as  symbols  of  the  great  Infinite  for  those  who 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  the  comprehension  of 
the  one,  changeless,  non-qualified  Brahman. 

ij)  The  meaTis  qfmok^a. — Knowledge  and  know- 
ledge alone  can  lei^  to  mokqa.  For  mok^a  (;.v.)  is 
not  something  to  be  obtained  or  produced.  It  is 
only  a realization  of  our  real  nature,  of  which  we 
can  never  be  really  deprived,  but  of  which  we  have 
been  only  forgetiul ; it  is  therefore  only  know- 
ledge that  can  be  the  means  of  mokfa.  The  per- 
formance of  actions,  however,  and  the  practice  of 
moral  virtues  are  allowed  as  being  preparatory  to 
knowledge.  Good  works,  even  merely  ceremonial 
works,  ii  performed  from  pure  motives  and  with- 
out any  hope  of  reward,  form  an  excellent  prepara- 
tion for  reaching  that  highest  knowledge  which  it 
is  the  final  aim  of  the  V^&nta  to  impart.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  we  read  : 

* Br&hnuu^  seek  to  know  Him  by  the  study  of  the  Ved*,  by 
saoriflces,  by  charitable  gifts.*  ^ 

Thus  a person  qualified  for  the  study  of  Ved&nta 
is  described  as  being  one  who  has  studied  the  Vedas 
and  the  Vedfintas,  who  has  got  a general  idea 
thereof,  whose  spirit  has  been  entirely  purified  by 
the  performance  of  the  obligatory,  occasional,  and 
expiatory  acts  and  by  the  avoidance  of  all  in- 
terested and  forbidden  acts,  who  possesses  dis- 
crimination between  what  is  eternal  and  what  is 
not  eternal,  who  is  indifferent  and  without  the  least 
attachment  to  the  enjoyment  of  rewards  here  or 
in  the  next  world,  who  has  tranquillity  of  spirit, 
self-restraint,  quiescence,  endurance,  concentration 
of  mind,  and  faith,  and  who  longs  to  be  free.  But, 
when  the  knowledge  of  the  hipest  Brahman  has 
I BThadAranvoL^  Upon.  rv.  It.  22  (JSBB  xv.  1T9X 


once  been  reached,  all  works,  whether  good  or  bad, 
fall  away. 

* The  fetter  of  the  heart  is  broken,  all  doubU  are  solved, 
extingruished  are  all  his  works,  when  He  has  been  beheld  who 
is  both  high  and  low.'  ^ 

(A:)  Tat  tvam  asi. — The  well-known  formula  tat 
tvam  asi  (lit.  ‘Thou  art  that*),  which  asserts  the 
identity  of  the  individual  soul  and  the  supreme 
self,  would  be  interpreted  according  to  Sankara’s 
doctrine  thus : tat  literally  means  the  Brahman 
wdth  omniscience,  omnipresence,  absence  of  limi- 
tations, etc. ; tvam  literally  means  thejtva,  or  the 
Individual  self,  with  limited  knowledge,  powers, 
etc.  ; and  the  copula  asi  signifies  the  apposition 
(sdm&nddhikaranya)  of  these  two.  Now  this  is 
not  possible  in  the  full  literal  sense.  So  what  is 
inconsistent  in  the  connotations  of  the  two  terms 
is  to  be  rejected  and  what  is  consistent  is  alone  to 
be  retained — which  is  only  intelligence  (c/iaitanya) 
pure  and  simple,  indivisible  and  without  attributes, 
all  the  rest  being  only  phenomenal  and  conse- 
quently illusory.  In  other  words,  the  identity  of 
* thou  ^ and  ‘ that  * is  not  possible,  unless  one  alone 
is  real,  and  the  other  unreal.  In  the  same  way  is 
to  be  understood  the  formula  sarvam  khalviaam 
Brahma  (lit.  ‘ All  this  is  Brahman^),  which  asserts 
the  identity  of  the  world  and  the  supreme  spirit. 

LmaATTTRx. — Sankara's  Commentary  on  the  VeddntaSiUrcu, 
tr.  O.  Thlbaut,  In  SBB  xxkIt.  [1890]  xxxviU.  [1886],  tr.  P. 
Deuasen,  Leipzig,  1887 ; Veddnta^ara,  tr.  O.  A.  Jacob,  London, 
1881.  There  are  many  treatises  and  manuals  in  Sanskrit  deal- 
ing wibh  the  system  of  Safikara,  like  Veddnta^paribhdfd,  PafU 
ohadaSi.  Advaita-siddhi,  Naiikarrnya-aiddhi,  which  cannot  all 
be  mentioned  here.  Some  of  these  are  translated  in  the  volames 
of  Th*  Pandit  and  Tht  Indian  Thought.  H.  T.  Colebrooke, 
Buayt  on  tho  JRoligion  and  PhUotophy  oftho  Hindus,  new  ed., 
London,  1868 ; A.  E.  Gough,  TAs  Philosophy  of  ths  Upanishads, 
and  anoisnt  Indian  Metaphysics,  do.  1882 ; F.  Max  MdUer, 
Ths  Six  Systsms  of  Indian  PkUosophy,  do.  1898,  Thrss  Lecturse 
on  ths  Veadnta  Philosophy,  do.  1894 ; P.  Deussen,  T?u  Philo- 
sophy of  ths  Upanishads,  Biog.  tr.,  Edinburg^  1906,  may  also  be 
recommended.  v . S.  GHATB. 

SaSTKHYA. — Sdhkhya  is  the  title  of  the  oldest 
system  of  Indian  philosophy,  the  founder  of  which 
was  Kapila.  Its  origin  must  be  sought  in  a re- 
action against  the  idealistic  monism  of  the  Upani- 
^ads  iq.v.),  and  its  rise  may  be  attributed  to 
the  same  district  of  India  as  produced  Buddhism. 
According  to  the  native  tradition,  the  Sfinkhya  is 
older  than  Buddha  (c.  600  B.C.),  and  was  used  by 
him  as  the  basis  of  his  own  system.  The  correct- 
ness of  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  a series  of 
coincidences  in  doctrinal  statement,  and  is  not  to 
be  refuted  by  a reference  to  the  fact  that  the 
specific  text-liooks  of  the  S&nkhya  originate  from 
a much  more  recent  date.  The  oldest  text-book 
of  this  system  that  has  come  down  to  us  complete 
belongs  to  the  5th  cent.  A.D. 

Originally  the  Sftnkhya  must  have  taken  up  a 
position  of  mrect  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
BrS.hmans,  as  is  proved  inter  alia  by  its  polemic 
against  their  ceremonial.  Nevertheless,  in  the  let 
cent.  B.C.  the  Br&hmans  begsm  to  adopt  the  doc- 
trines of  the  S&nkhya,  and  later  on  it  was  received 
into  the  number  of  the  so-called  orthodox  systems, 
after  its  adherents  had  acquiesced  in  a nominal 
recognition  of  the  infallibili^  of  the  sacred  scrip- 
tures of  the  Br&hmaus.  The  S&fikhya  system 
flourished  chiefly  in  the  early  centuries  of  our  era  ; 
and,  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  active  relations  which  at 
that  period  existed  between  India  and  Alexandria, 
it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  Gnostic 
systems  and  Nco-Platonism  have  been  deeply  in- 
nnenced  by  Sftfikhyan  ideas.  Since  that  time  the 
whole  of  Indian  literature,  so  far  as  it  touches 
philosophical  thought,  beginning  with  the  Mahd~ 
ohdrata  and  the  law-h^k  of  Manu,  especially  the 
literature  of  the  mytholoncal  and  legendary 
Purdnas,  has  been  saturated  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  S&fikhya. 

1 Mux^aka  Upan.  u.  iL  11 GSBJ?  xr.  871. 
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The  founder  of  the  Stokhya  system  was  a clear 
and  practical  thinker  of  an  altogether  diflerent 
from  the  authors  of  the  Upani^cidSi  who,  in 
a lofty  and  enthusiastic  spirit,  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  great  riddle  of  existence.  Kapila  did 
not  attempt  to  find  unitym  everything,  but  sought 
to  maintain  variety.  He  not  only  reiect^  the 
Brahman,  the  All-Soul,  but  emphatically  denied 
the  existence  of  God.  It  is  trae  that  he  continued 
to  hold  the  ordinary  Indian  views  to  the  extent  of 
believing  in  the  transient  forma  of  the  popular 
religion,  in  gods,  demi-gods,  and  demons,  togeth^ 
wito  heavens  and  hells  ; but  this  populw  faith 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  question  of  a 
real  eternal  God  in  the  theistic  sense  of  an  inde- 
pendent creator  and  ruler  of  the  universe.  The 
denial  of  a G^  of  this  nature  is  one  of  the  char- 
acteristic features  of  the  Sfiiikhya  philosophy,  and 
the  system  is  therefore  in  India  described  explicitly 
as  atneistio.  . 

The  SSnkhya  system  is  throughout  rationamtic. 
It  recognizes  two  uncreated  substances,  existing 
from  all  eternity,  but  differing  essentially  from 
one  another.  These  are  (1)  matter,  which  Kapila, 
in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Upani^ada, 
regarded  not  as  an  illusory  appearance,  but  as  some- 
tbmg  real ; and  (2)  souls,  wnich  are  conceived  not 
as  emanations  from  the  world-soul,  but  as  an 
infinite  nvultitucU  of  individual  souls. 

The  material  universe  is  traced  back  by  a 
correct  philosophical  method  to  a first  cause. 
The  Sftiikhya  doctrine  proceeds  on  the  principle 
that  the  product  is  none  other  than  the  * material 
cause’  in  a definite  stage  of  evolution,  and  that 
the  preceding  stages  are  to  be  inferred  from  that 
whi^  lies  open  before  us.  By  this  means  a first 
principle  was  finally  reached,  which  is  of  the 
nature  of  cause  only,  and  not  also  of  product. 
This  is  prakrti,  primitive  matter,  from  which  the 
universe  is  evolved  in  regular  course.  It  further 
teaches  the  existence  in  the  entire  material  imi- 
verse  of  three  substances  united  in  dis- 

similar and  unstable  proportions,  of  which  the 
first  \sattva)  exhibits  the  qualities  of  lightness, 
illumination,  and  joy ; the  second  (rajas),  of 
movement,  excitation,  and  pain  ; the  third  (tamaa), 
of  heaviness,  obstruction,  and  sloth.  Hence  the 
conclusion  necessarily  follows  that  primitive 
matter  also  was  composed  of  these  three  con- 
stituents. Undevelop^  primitive  matter  is  the 
‘state  of  equilibrium  of  the  three  guryis*  As 
the  result  of  a disturbance,  which  is  not  more 
definitely  described,  of  this  condition  of  equili- 
brium, the  material  universe  is  evolved,  first 
the  subtle  elements,  out  of  which  are  formed  the 
psychical  organs  of  living  creatures,  and,  lastly, 
the  gross  elements  of  matter.  At  the  close  of  a 
world-period  the  products  return  by  a reverse 
movement  into  the  preceding  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and  so,  finally,  into  primitive  matter.  By  this 
process  of  re-absorption  matter  regains  precisely 
the  same  condition  in  which  it  had  existed  in  the 
period  before  the  evolution,  and  remains  in  this 
condition  until  the  time  arrives  for  the  develop- 
m^t  of  a new  universe.  This  cycle  of  evolution, 
existence,  and  decay  has  never  had  a beginning, 
and  will  never  have  an  end. 

Unconscious  primitive  matter  then  issues  from 
its  stable  equilibrium  and  becomes  the  subject 
of  evolution ; and  matter  during  the  period  of 
the  existence  of  the  imiverse  continually  brings 
forth  new  products.  For  this  process  it  Mcomes 
necessary  to  assign  some  causa  The  develop- 
ments and  combinations  of  inert  matter  whi^ 
take  place  unceasingly  would  be  inexplicable  if 
they  were  not  effect^  by  a spiritual  principle. 
This  principle  is  the  collective  influence  of  the 
innumerable  individual  souls  which — themselves 


incapable  of  any  activity — contemplate,  as  spec- 

tators from  all  eternity,  the  movement  of  matter. 
It  is  not  by  conscious  will  that  the  souls  exert  an 
influence  on  matter,  but  by  their  mere  presence, 
which  in  a purely  mechanical  way  excites  matter 
to  activity  and  development,  just  as  the  magnet 
acts  on  the  iron.  o i ^ 

As  to  the  physiological  side  of  the  Sftnkhya 
system,  however  great  the  difference  of  organiza- 
tion that  may  exist  between  livinjj  creatures 
endowed  with  souls,  it  is  yet  one  of  degree  only, 
not  of  essence.  Every  livmg  being,  according  to 
the  Sankhya  doctrine,  possesses  within  the  gross 
material  body,  whi<^  suffers  dissolution  after 
death,  an  inner  or  subtle  body  which  is  formed 
essentially  out  of  the  psychical  organs  and  the 
senses.  This  subtle  body  accompanies  the  soul  in 
the  cycle  of  existences  from  one  gross  body  to 
another.  It  is,  however,  not  only  the  basis  of 
metempsychosis  and  the  principle  of  personal 
identity  in  the  various  existences,  but  also  the 
vehicle  of  personality  in  this  life ; for  m the  subtle 
body  all  the  events  and  states  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  term  psychical  have  their  home 
and  origin. 

Here  we  already  touch  upon  the  most  peculiar 
part  of  the  Sankhya  system,  its  psychology.  It 
h«j»  already  been  pointed  out  that  the  Sankhya 
professes  tne  most  uncompromising  dualism  con- 
ceivable, since  it  starts  from  the  absolute  and 
essential  difference  of  matter  and  soul.  In  one 
respect  only  are  the  two  alike — in  the  absence  of 
beginning  and  end  ; but  in  this  likeness  is  already 
involved  the  most  important  distinction  between 
them ; for  the  soul  is  eternally  unchangeable, 
while  matter  is  eternally  subject  to  change.  The 
soul  is  defined  as  ‘ pure  spirit.*  Further  descrip- 
tion in  a positive  sense  is  impossible.  Whatever 
can  be  asserted  of  it  is  of  a negative  character. 
The  soul  is  without  attributes  or  qualities,  \vithout 
parts,  and  therefore  imperishable,  motionless, 
absolutely  inactive  smd  impassive,  unaffected  by 
pleasure  or  pain  or  any  other  emotion,  completely 
indifferent  towards  all  sensations.  The  soul  being 
conceived  in  this  negative  manner,  and  since 
changes,  according  to  the  Sankhya  doctrine,  can  be 
effects  solely  and  alone  in  matter,  it  is  evident 
that  all  the  states  and  events  also  which  appear 
to  us  to  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  psychical — e.g. , 
perception,  idea,  thought,  feeling,  vnll,  etc. — belong 
in  resility  to  the  realm  of  matter.  For  they  imply 
in  fact  an  alteration,  a change. 

Mention  has  previously  been  made  of  the  psy- 
chical organs,  because  the  easily  misundersto^ 
expression  ‘ inner  organs,*  which  our  authorities 
use,  must  be  avoided  imtil  an  explanation  of  the 
conception  has  been  given.  In  the  inner  org^s 
all  those  functions  and  affections  take  place  which 
we  erroneously  call  psychical.  The  inner  organs 
are  purely  pnysical  and  material  throughout — 
as  material,  to  use  the  ordinary  example  of 
the  Sfifikhya  texts,  as  pots  and  other  objects  of 
the  external  world.  The  S&nkhya  philosophy 
assumes  three  such  inner  organs,  which  are  closely 
related  to  one  another.  It  treats  them,  however, 
very  frequently  as  one,  and  the  same  course  will 
be  adopted  in  tne  following  paragraphs.  This  com- 
bined material  inner  organ  exactly  corresponds,  as 
regards  its  unspiritual  nature  and  all  the  functions 
that  the  Sfifiknya  doctrine  ascribes  to  it,  to  the 
nervous  system.  This  comparison  may  be  made 
m order  to  indicate  the  place  of  the  inner  organ 
in  the  animal  organism,  although  naturally  no 
teacher  of  the  S&nlmya  had  any  conception  or  the 
nervous  system  as  it  is  understood  by  modem 
science. 

When  the  inner  organ  receives  the  objects  pre- 
sented to  it  by  the  external  world  by  means  of  the 
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senses,  it  assumes — as  is  said  in  the  texts — the 
form  of  these  objects  ; in  other  words,  an  image  of 
the  object  rises  np  within  ns.  The  most  diverse 
results  follow.  An  impression  latent  in  the  inner 
organ  may  thereby  be  ajronsed,  and  so  the  recollec- 
tion excited  of  earlier  experiences.  The  images  of 
extemail  objects  and  recollection  may  suggest 
abstract  conclusions,  but  may  also  call  forth 
affection,  aversion,  joy,  pain,  desire,  or  other 
emotions.  These  in  turn  may  excite  the  will  and 
the  determination  to  act,  and  may  urge  them  on 
a definite  course.  All  these  numerous  processes 
consist,  just  as  simple  perceptions,  in  changes  or 
modifications  of  the  inner  organ,  so  that  at  each 
moment  it  assumes  a different  form.  This  in- 
cessant transformation,  effected  in  the  inner  organ 
by  perception,  thought,  emotion,  and  will,  is  not 
essentially  distinot  nom  the  change  and  variety 
which  are  found  everywhere  in  the  external  world. 
In  the  one  case  as  in  the  other  we  have  to  do 
entirely  with  material  changes,  with  purely 
mechanical  processes  carried  on  in  matter. 

What  place,  however,  in  a system  which  main- 
tains sucn  views  is  to  be  foTind  for  the  soul? 
Strangely  enough,  former  scholars  who  made  ex- 
haustive investigations  into  the  Sftnkhya  system 
did  not  succeed  in  answering  this  question.  They 
regard  the  soul  in  this  system  as  entirely  super- 
fluous, and  hold  that  its  founder  would  have 
shown  himself  more  logical  if  he  had  altogether 
eliminated  it.  And  yet  the  function  of  the  soul  in 
the  household  of  the  individual  life  is,  according 
to  the  Sfinkhya  doctrine,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. That  the  soul  by  its  mere  presence  excites 
matter,  and  therefore  the  inner  organ  which 
belongs  to  matter,  to  the  path  of  activity  has 
already  been  mentioned.  Here,  however,  we  are 
concerned  with  a much  more  important  office 
which  the  soul  has  to  fulfil  in  the  lire  of  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  true  that  only  figurative  expressions 
are  here  employed  by  the  original  texts ; but 
there  is  no  possioility  of  mistakmg  their  meaning 
when  they  ascribe  to  the  soul  tne  UlumineUion 
of  the  processes  going  on  in  the  inner  organ. 
All  these  processes  must  indeed  remain  purely 
mechanical  and  unconscious,  unless  the  soul,  *by 
virtue  of  its  nearness,*  illuminates  them,  t.s.  brings 
them  to  consciousness.  The  soul  remains,  on  its 
side,  in  the  most  complete  passivity,  in  harmony 
with  its  nature,  as  already  describe.  It  is  re- 
garded by  no  means  as  an  illuminating  substance  ; 
and  the  texts  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  speaking 
of  the  illumination  they  use  a metaphorical  ex- 
pression to  explain  the  process.  In  the  same  sense 
m which  the  enlightening  office  of  the  soul  is 
spoken  of,  our  authorities  employ  a further  illus- 
tration which  in  a similar  way  is  intended  to 
make  intelligible  the  soul’s  Independence  of  the 
processes  in  tee  inner  organ,  and  its  influence  on 
these  processes.  The  Sfii^hya  texts  compare  the 
soul  with  a looking-glass,  in  which  the  inner  organ 
is  reflected.  It  is  certainly  no  accident  that  the 
Neo-Platonist  Plotinus  not  only  compares  soul 
with  light,  as  the  S&nkhya  philosophy  does,  but 
also,  in  order  to  explain  conscious  Knowledge, 
makes  use  of  the  other  comparison  of  the  look- 
ing-glass in  which  the  images  of  objects  appear, 
just  as  it  occurs  in  the  Sftnkhya  texts.  This  fsu^t 
supplies  one  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
direct  dependence  of  the  Neo-Platonic  doctrine  on 
the  S&nldiya  philosophy. 

Briefly  described,  therefore,  the  relation  between 
soul  and  inner  organ  in  the  Sftnkhya  system  is 
conceived  in  the  following  way  : from  the  purely 
immaterial  soul  a power  that  excites  conscious- 
ness Issues  and  flows  forth  uninterrupte^y,  so 
that  no  process  in  the  inner  organ  remains  un- 
conscious. If  the  soul,  then,  according  to  the 
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Sftnkhya  doctrine,  thus  fulfils  its  office  without 
either  doing  or  suffering  anything  further,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  how  closely  related 
this  view  is  to  certain  modem  conceptions  of  the 
soul  which  assert  the  passivity  of  consciousness. 

Like  all  the  Indian  philosophical  systems  (with 
the  exception  of  materialism),  the  Sftnkhya  also 
aims  at  setting  man  free  from  the  suffenngs  of 
earthly  existence.  In  no  other  system,  however, 
does  tee  pessimistic  view  of  the  universe  wMch 
lies  at  the  basis  of  Buddhism  find  such  distinct 
emression  as  in  the  teaching  of  the  Sftfikhya. 
All  conscious  existence  is  suffering ; and  even 
pleasure,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  comparatively 
tew  individuals,  conceals  pain  in  its  womb,  and 
leads  infallibly  to  suffering.  Thus  pleasure  also 
‘ is  accounted  pain  by  the  wise.* 

The  connexion  of  the  soul  with  suffering  con- 
sists, teen,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  preceding, 
in  the  soul’s  bringing  to  consciousness  the  pain  of 
which  the  body,  or,  more  precisely,  the  inner  organ, 
is  the  seat.  This  peculi€ur  relation  between  soul 
and  suffering  or  inner  organ  (which  amounts  to 
the  same  thing)  is  not  essential  to  the  soul ; for  in 
that  case  it  would  be  totally  impossible  to  bring  it 
to  an  end.  The  Sftnkhya  regams  this  connenon 
as  determined  solely  by  ‘ want  of  discrimination,* 
i.e.  by  our  failure  to  recognize  the  essential  dis- 
tinctness of  soul  from  matter,  and  especially  from 
the  most  subtle  products  of  matter,  the  inner 
organ  and  the  senses.  The  cause  of  this  want  of 
discrimination  is  the  di8X>osition  innate  in  man, 
a fatal  inheritance  from  the  last  existence,  the 
after-effect  of  the  want  of  discrimination  at  that 
time.  Here  also,  if  we  look  backwards,  we  arrive 
at  a rtgrtssus  in  infinUujn,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
retributive  power  of  action. 

As  the  ‘want  of  discrimination’  is  the  root  of 
all  evil  according  to  the  Sftnkhya  doctrine,  tee 
sole  means  of  deliverance  is  the  ‘discriminating 
knowledge*  by  virtue  of  which  we  discern  the 
absolute  difference  between  soul  and  matter. 
When  once  we  have  recognized  that  it  is  in  matter 
that  everything  which  happens  takes  place,  that 
the  soul,  the  ego,  has  no  part  in  any  movement  or 
change,  any  suffering  or  sorrow,  and  stands  edoof 
from  it  all,  and  that  the  soul  is  just  as  little 
affected  by  re-birth  and  death  as  by  tee  other 
processes  in  the  inner  organ,  release  is  at  once 
attained.  For  the  soul  of  the  ■wise  matter  ceases 
to  be  active,  as  the  dancer  ceases  to  dance  when 
the  spectators  are  satisfied. 

That  tee  life  of  the  emancipated  does  not  forth- 
•with  come  to  an  end  ■with  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, but  stiU  endures  for  a considerable  time, 

‘ as  the  potter’s  wheel  continues  to  revolve  in  con- 
sequence of  the  initial  impulse  even  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  pot,*  is  explained  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  other  philosophical  systems  of  the 
Br&hmans.  The  present  Hie  is  tee  result  of  works, 
the  seed  of  which  has  sprung  up  before  the  attain- 
ment of  the  emancipating  knowledTO.  These  works 
must  come  to  full  maturity,  and  for  that  purpose 
tee  continuance  of  life  is  necessary,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  germinating  force  of  those  works 
whose  seed  has  not  yet  sprung  up  ‘ is  consumed 
by  knowledge.*  WTien  the  power  of  the  works 
that  bear  fi^t  in  the  present  life  is  exhaust^, 
and  death  overtakes  the  emancipated  man,  for  him 
no  re-birth  is  possible. 

With  the  close  of  the  bodily  life  the  soul  of  the 
emancipated  attains  independence.  The  inner 
organ  connected  ■with  it  is  (ussolved,  and  the  subtle 
body,  on  which  hitherto  the  wandering  through 
various  forms  of  existence  has  been  dependent, 
perishes.  The  soul  continues  to  exist  individu- 
ally in  the  state  of  emancipation,  i.e.  of  final 
separation  from  matter  ; but  it  abides  in  eternal 
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cmconBcioaBiiess,  since,  indeed,  the  material  basis 
necessary  for  all  the  processes  of  knowledge  and 
experience  is  wanting.  Moreover,  the  remark 
constantly  made  in  older  treatises  on  the  Sahkhya 
philosophy,  that  the  text-books  of  the  system  do 
not  describe  the  state  of  the  sonl  after  its  release 
from  earthly  existence,  is  a mere  error ; for  they 
expressly  declare  that  during  life  the  very  same 
condition  is  temporarily  attamed  in  deep  dream- 
less sleep,  in  swoons,  and  in  abstraction  that 
reaches  the  stage  of  nnconscionsness  as  in  emanci- 
pation after  death. *  * The  soul  therefore  abides 
eternally  released  from  the  delusion  and  sullering 
of  this  world,  as  a seer  who  no  longer  sees  any- 
thing,  a glass  in  which  notliing  is  any  longer  re- 
flected, as  pure  untroubled  light  by  which  nothing 
is  Uluminated.*  With  these  words  H.  Oldenberg^ 
closes  his  brief  exposition  of  the  Sahkhya  system. 

LmaATtULB.— R.  Garbe,  X>i«  Sdril^ya-PhiloaophU.,  Leipdf, 
1894  ; ol  also  01  AP  iiL  4 A ; A.  Barth.  Beligicns  of  /ndta 
London,  1891 ; F.  Majt  MtiUor.  Tht  Six  SyttemM  of  Indian 
Philoaophu^  London,  1899.  ch.  vi. ; Monier  Monier-Williams, 
Indian  PnWom*,  London,  1893 : P.  Deussen,  Philowphie  dor 
Uva/niohada,  Leipzig,  1899,  oh.  z.  (Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1906) ; 
Saidchya  karikd,  ed.  and  tr.  Colebroc^e  and  Wilson,  Oxford, 
1887,  reprinted  Bombay,  1887;  Sai  oa-dariana-aaiigrahat  tr. 
Ooww  and  Gough,  2nd  ed.,  London,  1894,  ch.  xiv. 

K.  Garbe. 

SANNYASA.— See  Renunciation  (Hindu). 


SANNYASI. — X.  Meaning  of  the  name. — The 
term  SannyasI  (Skr.  sann^dsir))  is  defined  as 
follows ; 

* One  who  laye  down  or  deposits ; one  who  abandons  or 
resigns ; an  ascetic,  devotee  ; especially  one  who  retires  from 
worldly  concerns,  and  la  no  longer  bound  to  read  the  Mantras 
and  perform  sacrifice,  but  only  to  read  the  £rap3'aka8  or 
Upantshada’2 

The  name  is  sometimes  applied  to  Yai^nava  ascetics, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  oificiants  at  the  lCr$na  temple 
at  Udipi  in  S.  Kanara  District,  Madras.*  * It  is  also 
nsed  to  designate  the  fourth  stage  {iUrama)  of  the 
life  of  an  orthodox  Brahman,  when  he  abandons 
earthly  concerns  and  devotes  himself  to  penance 
and  meditation : 


* But  having  passed  the  third  part  of  (a  mxm’a  natural  term  of) 
life  In  the  forest,  he  may  live  as  an  ascetic  during  the  fourth 
part  of  his  existence,  after  abandoning  all  attachment  to  worldly 
objects.  He  who  after  possmg  from  order  to  order,  after  offer- 
ing aacriflce  and  subduing  his  senses,  becomes  tired  with 
^ving^)  alms  and  offerings  of  food,  an  asoetic,  gains  bliss  after 


2.  Numbers  and  distribution. — According  to  the 
Census  of  India,  1911,^  the  Sannya^s,  also  known 
as  Swftmi  (‘lord’)  or  Atit  ([y.'».l  Skr.  atita  ‘gone 
by,*  ‘past,*  ‘passed  away,^  ‘dead*),  numbered 
147,016,  of  whom  about  half  were  found  in  Bihar 
and  Orissa,  and,  of  the  remainder,  the  majority 
were  recorded  in  the  United  Provinces  and  Rajput- 
ana.  But  the  designations  and  enumeration  of  the 
ascetic  orders  are  very  uncertain,  and,  though  San- 
nyasls  are  known  in  S.  India,*  they  do  not  appear 
under  that  name  in  the  census  returns. 

Monier-Williams  writes  ; 

* A Ssnny&si  may  have  been  once  a married  But  there 

are  Sannyisis  (such  as  the  late  Dayinanda)  who  have  become 
so  without  going  through  the  previous  stages  ol  Grihastha 
[householder]  or^naprastba  [anchorite].  Equivalent  expres- 
rions  for  Sannyisis  are  Parivrftjaka  [wandering  mendicant], 
Bhikshu  [beggar],  Dapd^  [one  who  carries  a staff],  and  Maskarin 
[one  who  carries  a cane]  (Pipiai,  vl  L 164) ; but  the  term  Bhik- 


X BuddAa*,  Berlin,  1897.  p.  67. 

9 M.  Monier-Williams,  Skr.-Bna.  Diet.,  Oxford,  1872,  s.t>. 

3 H.  H.  Wilson,  Skateh  of  tha  PeligioxLa  Sacta  of  tAs  Hindus. 
London,  1881,  L 141 ; but  the  same  writer  (L  188)  remarks  • 

• Althoughj  however,  SannyOaU  and  Fatr^ls,  and  other  similar 
denominations  are  used,  and  correctly  used  in  a wide  accepta- 
tion, yet  we  occasionally  do  find  them  limited  in  meaning,  and 
designating  distinct  and  inimical  bodies  of  men.  When  this  is 
the  cnee,  it  may  be  generally  oqnclnded,  that  the  Sannydala 
Imply  the  mendicant  foUowers  of  Siva,  and  the  Vairigis  thma  ol 
Vishnu  (see  art.  BaiiiIqI,  toI.  U.  p.  887). 

» VoL  I.  pt.  U.  [Calcutta,  1918]  p.  m. 

® Thurston,  CaaUa  and  Tridea  ^ S,  India,  vt,  296. 


shu  is  now  applied  in  Western  India  to  those  clerical  Brdhmans 
(as  opposed  to  lay)  who  perform  religious  ceremonies  and  are 
not  engaged  in  worldly  pursuits.*! 

3.  Admission  to  the  order. — As  a general  rule, 
the  order  is  open  to  all  Hindus  except  bAdras. 

* Any  Hindu  of  the  three  first  classes  may  become  a Sanny&a 
or  I>aQ(}i,  or,  in  these  degenerate  da^’S,  a Hindu  of  any  caste 
may  adopt  the  life  and  emblems  of  the  order.  Such  are  some- 
times met  with,  ss  also  are  Brfihmans,  who,  without  connecting 
themselves  with  an^*  community,  assume  the  character  of  this 
Claes  of  mendicants.  These  constitute  the  Dapdis  simply  so 
termed,  and  are  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  primitive  members 
of  the  order,  to  whom  the  appellation  of  Dun&mis  {JSRJB  vi. 
8821  is  also  applied,  and  who  admit  none  but  Brfihmans  into 
their  fraternity.*  9 

In  the  Punjab  the  rule  is  somewhat  difterent. 

* Some  of  the  Sani&sls  in  order  to  oppiose  the  M uhammadan 

invasions,  endeavoured  to  found  a militant  branch  of  the  Order, 
but  this  was  opposed  by  other  Sani&sis  on  the  ground  that  the 
Order  was  spiritual,  not  secular.  The  Sangiri  however, 

at  last  agreed  that  if  R&jputs  were  admitted  into  the  Order, 
Saniisis  mmht  bear  arms.^  All  the  other  Ma^hs  concurred. 
Later  on  Vtutyas  were  also  admitted  and  manag<m  the  finances 
and  commissariat  of  the  Order.  Lastly,  all  restrictions  were 
removed,  and  even  men  of  inferior  castm  admitted,  but  they 
cannot  rlM  to  the  position  to  which  Br&hmans  and  Rhjuuts  may 
rise,  and  the  higher  castes  never  eat  food  cooked  by  them,  nor 
may  they  learn  the  Vedas.  In  other  words,  caste  restrictions 
hold  good  after  admission  into  the  O^er.’* 

They  mark  their  devotion  to  Siva  in  various  ways. 

They  * not  Infrequently  bear  the  iSaiva  mark  upon  the  fore- 
head, emearing  it  with  the  Tripundra,  a triple  transverse  line 
made  with  the  Vibhuti,  or  ashes  which  should  be  taken  from  the 
fire  of  an  Agnihotra  Br&hman  [one  who  practises  the  cult  of 
fire],  or  they  may  be  ashes  of  burnt  cowdung  from  an  oblation 
offered  to  the  god.  They  also  adopt  the  initiating  Mantra  of 

the  &aioa  climes,  either  the  five  or  six  syllable  Mantra,  Narna 
Sivdya,  or  Om,  Mama  Siodya  [“  In  the  name  of  Siva  I ’*].*  ® 

For  the  organization  of  the  order  see  art.  GosaIn, 
vol.  vi.  p.  332  f.  ; Census  of  India,  1911,  xiv.,  Pun- 
jab,  pt.  1.,  p.  117  fF. 

4.  Death  rites. — The  Sanny&sl  death  rites  are  of 
special  interest. 

* A dead  Sanni&sl  Is  always  buried  in  the  sitting  attitude  of 
religious  meditation  with  the  legs  crossed.  The  grave  may  be 
dug  with  a side  receptacle  for  the  coirose  eo  that  the  earth,  on 
being  filled  in,  does  not  fall  on  it.  The  corpse  is  bathed  and 
rubt^  with  ashee  and  clad  in  a new  reddish-coloured  shirt, 
with  a rosary  round  the  neck.  The  begging- wallet  with  some 
flour  and  pulse  is  placed  in  the  grave,  ana  also  a gourd  and  staff. 
Salt  is  put  rovmd  we  body  to  preserve  it,  and  an  earthen  pot  is 
put  over  the  bead.  Sometimes  cocoanuts  are  broken  on  the 
skull,  to  crack  it  and  give  exit  to  the  soul.®  Perhaps  the  idea 
of  burial  and  of  preserring  the  corpse  with  salt  Is  that  the  body 
of  an  ascetio  does  not  need  to  be  purified  b3'  fire  from  the 
appetites  and  passions  of  the  flesh  like  that  of  an  ordinary  Hindu* 
it  is  already  cleansed  of  all  earthly  frailty  by  his  austerities,  and 
the  belief  may  therefore  have  originally  been  that  such  a man 
would  carry  tus  body  with  him  to  the  afterworld  or  absorption 
with  the  deity.  The  burial  of  a Sanni&st  is  often  accompanied 
with  music  and  signs  of  rejoicing.  Mr.  Oman  7 describes  such  a 
funeral  in  which  the  corpse  was  seated  in  a Utter,  open  on  sides 
so  that  it  could  be  seen  ; it  was  tied  to  the  bock  of  the  litter, 
and  garlands  of  flowers  partly  covered  the  body,  but  could  not 
conceal  the  hideoosness  of  death  as  the  unoonscions  head  rolled 
helifieesly  from  side  to  side  with  the  movement  of  the  litter. 
The  proceseion  was  headed  by  a European  brass  l^nd  and  by 
men  oaiT3dng  censers  of  incense.*  * 

In  the  United  Provinces  the  present  writer  wit- 
nessed the  funeral  of  a Sanny&sl,  in  which  the 
body  was  carried  in  a litter  in  procession  to  the 
bank  of  the  Ganges,  where  it  was  tied  up  between 
four  large  slabs  of  stone.  This  coffin  was  carried 
in  a boat  to  the  middle  of  the  river  and  flung  into 
the  water  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  mourners.^ 


! BrAhmanism  and  EindHiam*,  London.  1891.  o.  66.  note. 

9 Wilson,  L 197. 

•This  seems  to  imply  that  Sannyftsis  were  formerly  not 
recruited  from  R&jputk  It  may  be  that  originally  they  were 
recruited  only  from  Brkhmans,  as  is  indeed  expressly  stated  by 
P.  Harikishan  Haul. 

« H.  A.  RosejA  Oloaaary  of  tha  Tribta  and  CaaUa  of  tha 
Punjab  and  N.  w.  Frontiar  Provinca,  iii.  368. 

8 Wilson,  L 194  f. 

® The  intention  is  to  open  the  skull  suture  known  as  brdkmd- 
randhra,  ‘ Brahmfi's  fissure,*  or  auahunvoorn&dif  * blessed 
rotw  * ; see  PRi  i.  288  f. ; J.  E.  Padfield,  Tha  Hindu  at  Hama, 
Madras,  1896,  p.  249 ; Thurston,  IL  299. 

I -dsoefics,  and  SainU  of  India,  p.  156  f. 

V.  Russell,  Tribaa  and  Castas  of  tha  Cantral  Provinoaa,  ilL 

•For  the  death  rites  of  Sanny&a  see  also  J.  A.  Dubois, 
Hxndu  Mannara,  Customs,  and  CaramoniaS^t,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford. 
1906,  p.  688  ff.  ; BO  lx.  pt  L [1901]  49  f.,  xviU.  pt.T  [1886]  562  ff.. 
X3dv.  [1886]  145  f. ; PNQ  Iv.  [1886-87]  6, 177. 
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SANSI,  SANSIYA— SANTAIi 


5.  The  militant  Sanny&sis. — The  Sanny&als  from 
an  early  period  have  ^en  known  as  a turbulent 
order.  In  a.D.  1567,  when  the  emperor  Akbar 
arrived  at  Thftnesar  in  the  S.E.  Panjftb,  he 
found  an  assemblage  of  Yogis  and  Saxmy&sls  at 
the  site  of  the  great  battle  of  the  MaMbh&rata^ 
Kurulq^tra. 

* In  consequence  of  a feud  which  existed  between  theee  two 
sects,  they  came  to  the  Emperor,  seeking  permisaion  to  settle 
It  by  flahting.  The  Sonnydeis  were  between  two  and  three 
hundrea  in  number,  and  the  J'opis,  who  only  wear  rags,  were 
over  five  hundred.  When  the  adversaries  stoM  ready  to  begin 
the  fray,  by  the  Emperor’s  orders  some  soldiers  smeared  their 
bodies  '^th  ashes,  and  went  to  support  the  S’annydsis,  who 
were  the  weaker  party.  A flercs  fight  ensued,  and  many  were 
killed.  The  Emperor  greatly  enjoyed  the  sight.  At  length 
JogU  were  defeated,  and  the  Sonny  Mm  were  viotors.'  ^ 

^The  name  of  Sonnyasee  was  applied  familiarly  in  Bengal,  0. 
▲.!>.  17G0-76,  to  a body  of  banditti  claiming  to  belong  to  a religious 
fraternity,  who,  in  the  interval  between  the  uecay  of  the  im- 
perial authority  and  the  regular  establishment  of  our  own,  had 
their  headquarters  In  the  forest-tracts  at  the  foot  of  the  Himk- 
laya.  From  thenoe  they  usod  to  Issue  periodically  in  large 
Ixxiies,  plundering  and  levying  exactions  tar  and  wide,  and 
returning  to  their  asylum  when  threatened  with  pursuit.'  > 
Litbratukb. — R.  V.  Russell,  The  Tribee  and  C<utee  c^f  the 
Central  Provinces  qf  India^  London,  191^  111.  150 fl. ; W. 
Crooke,  T?u  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  the  N.W.  Provinces  and 
Ottdh^  Calcutta,  1896,  iv.  278  If. ; E.  Thurston,  Castes  and 
Tribes  qf  Southern  India,  Madras,  1909,  vi.  295  f. ; Jogendra 
Nath  Bhattacharya,  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  Oalcutta,  1896, 

S.  874  ff.  ; D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Outlines  qf  Punjab  Ethnography, 
o.  1883,  p.  286 ; H.  A.  Rose,  A Glossary  qf  the  Tribes  and  Castes 
qf  the  Punjab  and  N.  W.  Frontier  Privinee,  Lahore,  1911-14, 
ilL  858  ff.  ; Census  qf  India,  1S91,  xlx.,  Punjab  and  Feuda- 
tories, pt.  1. ; Census  of  India,  1911,  xiv.,  Punjab,  pt.  i , p. 
117  ff. ; J.  C.  Oman,  The  Mystics,  Ascetics,  and  Saints  qf  Indict, 
London,  1905,  p.  152  ff.  W.  CrOOKB. 

SANSI,  SANSIYA. — ^The  S&nsI  are  a gypsy- 
like Indian  tribe,  numbering  $4,459  at  the  census  of 
1911,  found  chiefly  in  the  Panj&b,  United  Provinces, 
R^pnt&na,  Central  Province^  and  Ber&r. 

tn  occupation,  if  not  in  origin,  they  closely  re- 
semble the  Bediy&  (g.u.).  They  are  the  vagrants 
of  the  Central  Panjab,  seldom  or  never  settling  in 
one  place.  They  catch  all  kinds  of  wild  animals, 
clean  and  unclean,  and  eat  carrion.  They  keep 
donkeys,  sheep,  goats,  and  pigs,  work  in  gprass, 
straw,  and  reeds,  and  beg,  while  their  women 
dance  and  sing  and  are  prostitutes.  They  have  a 
curious  connexion  with  the  J&^  of  the  Central 
Panj&b,  of  whom  they  are  the  hereditarv  bards 
and  genealogists,  and  even  in  Rftjputftna  they  call 
themselves  Bh&t  {q.v.).  They  derive  their  name 
from  their  eponym,  S&hs  Mall  of  Bharatpur,  whom 
they  revere  as  their  guru;  and  they  are  said  to 
worship  his  patron  saint  under  the  name  of  Malang 
Sh&h,  Malang  being  the  title  of  an  order  of  faqlrs^ 
followers  of  Jaman  Jatl,  a disciple  of  Sh&h  Maa&r.* 
In  the  Pani&b  they  also  worship  Gtlg&  or  Gngga  Pir, 
a saint  who  was  originaily  a snake-god.  They 
cremate  their  dead,  and  after  a death  they  feed 
their  sisters*  sons — a survival  of  mother-right. 
They  are  said  to  worship  the  sword,  and  an  oath 
on  it  is  held  bindine.  Tneir  religious  beliefs,  how- 
ever, are  almost  entirely  conflned  to  the  rites  per- 
formed at  birth,  marriage,  and  death. 

In  the  Eastern  Panj&b  they  call  on  R&ma  morn- 
ing and  evening,  and  worship  Gag&  or  Gugg& 
Pir.  They  cook  rice  in  honour  of  the  goddess 
Ju&l&mnl^  and  K&lik&,  the  mother- 

goddess  ; they  perform  the  usual  death  rites 
according  to  Hindu  custom,  but  in  an  incomplete 
manner.^ 

* All  S&nds  are  said  to  worship  the  sword ; and  so  an  oath 
sworn  on  a taltodr  [the  Indian  sword]  is  popularly  said  to  be 


1 Niz&mu-d-din  A^od,  Tabakdt-i-Akbarx,  in  H.  M.  Elliot, 
Hist,  of  India  as  told  by  its  own  Historians,  London,  1867-77, 
V.  818. 

s H.  Ynle  and  A.  0.  Burnell,  Hobson-Jobson : a Glossary  qf 
Colloquial  Atxglo-Indian  Words  and  Phrases'^,  sd.  W.  Crooks. 
London.  ISOS^p.  871  f.,  with  numerous  quotations ; T.  Pennant, 
The  Vieio  of  Hxndoostan,  do.  1798,  ii.  192. 

3 See  art.  Saists  asd  MAarrms  (Indlanl 
< Census  qf  India,  1911,  voL  xlv.  Punjah,  p.  147. 
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binding  on  a S&nsl,  but  this  may  be  a fiction  set  going  by  the 
S&nsU  for  their  own  ends.  In  Siolkot,  however,  it  is  probably 
true  to  say  that  no  8&nal  will  ever  take  a false  oath  on  a 
sword.'  1 

In  Bombay  the  moat  binding  oath  is  on  Gaag&, 
the  Ganges,  or  on  K&lik&.  The  former  is  taken 
by  raising  a pot  containing  water,  salt,  charcoal, 
and  millet  grains,  and  swearing  to  speak  the  truth  ; 
the  latter  by  pouring  a little  nquor  on  the  ground 
out  of  a bottle  while  aflBrming.* 

Their  deified  ancestors  appear  to  be  of  a malig- 
nant rather  than  a benignant  type.  The  S&n^  have 
no  clear  idea  of  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death, 
but  women  who  die  in  childbirth  are  supposed  to 
linger  on  in  this  world  and  torment  living  beings. 
Some  members  of  the  tribe  act  as  sorcerers  and 
practise  an  elaborate  system  of  casting  out  evil 
spirits.*  In  the  United  Provinces  they  have  a 
vague  idea  of  a Creator,  and  some  worshm  the 
goddess  Devi  or  K&lL  They  are  in  constant  fear  of 
malignant  ghosts  (bhut)  ana  propitiate  the  dead  by 
feeding  virgin  girls  of  the  tribe  in  their  honour. 
They  revere  a saint  whom  they  call  Miy&n, 

* Master,*  who  is  send  to  be  king  of  the  snakea^ 
They  form  one  of  the  most  notoriously  criminal 
trib^  in  India,  committing  thefts,  gang-robberies, 
and  house-breeddng.  For  this  purpose  parties  of 
them  go  as  far  south  as  the  Central  Irovinces, 
Bombay,  and  the  Deccan. 

LiTEEATuax.— In  addition  to  th«  authorities  quoted  in  the 
footnotes  see  R.  V.  Russell,  The  T^ribes  and  Castes  of  the 
Central  Provinces  qf  India,  London,  1916,  Iv.  485 ff.:  M. 
Kennedy,  Notes  on  the  Criminal  Classes  in  fAs  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, Bombay,  1908,  p.  245  ff. ; E.  J.  Guntborpe,  Notes  on  the 
Crimirud  Thribes  qf  Bombay,  Berar,  and  the  CentroU  Provinces. 
do.  1882,  p.  46  ff. ; D.  C.  J.  Ibbetson,  Outlines  of  Pxtnjab 
Ethnography,  Calcutta,  1888,  p.  31L  W.  CrOOKE. 

SANTAL. — ^The  Santal  are  a tribe  of  the  Mund& 
stock,  inhabiting  the  Santftl  Parganas,  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Bhftgalpur  Division,  Bengal,  and 
numbering  2,068,000  at  the  census  of  1911. 

X.  Name  and  origin. — H.  H.  Risley  has  the 
following  ; 

* Aocordmgr  to  Mr.  Skrefsrud,  the  name  Sant&l  is  a corruption 
of  S&ODtix,  and  was  adopted  by  the  tribe  after  their  sojourn  for 
several  Mnerations  in  the  country  about  S&onb  in  Mldnapur. 
Before  they  went  to  S&ont  they  ore  said  to  have  been  ciuled 
Khorw&r  [q.v.],  the  root  of  which,  khar,  is  a variant  of  hor 
'*  man,"  the  name  which  all  SontAls  use  amooff  themselves.  As 
retcords  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  Saont,  an  obscure 
village,  somewhat  off  the  main  line  of  their  recent  migrations, 
it  may  be  observed  that  Colonel  Dalton  suggested  a doubt 
whether  the  name  of  the  place  may  not  have  Men  token  from 
the  tribe,  and  this  view  seems  to  derivs  some  support  from  the 
discovery  of  a small  tribe  of  Slonta  in  Sargujk  and  Keunjhor. 
The  point,  however,  is  not  one  of  great  importance.  At  the 

E resent  day  when  a Sant&l  Is  asked  what  caste  he  belongs  to, 
e will  almost  invariably  reply  ‘’MlLnJhi"  ^teroUy  **  villsge 
headxnan,"  one  of  the  commonest  titles  of  the  tribe),  adding 
**  Sontll  ^Onhjl  **  if  further  explanation  is  demanded  of  him.’  o 
They  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  Hsiz&rlb&gh 
tableland,  as  they  venerate  the  D&modar  river,  by 
which  its  southern  face  is  drained.  Their  features 
are  of  the  Nemtic  type,  and  their  colour  varies 
ftrom  very  dark  brown  to  almost  charcoal  black. 
They  speak  a singularly  elaborate  language  of  the 
Mund&  family.* 

2.  Religion. — The  creation  legend  of  the  tribe 
is  of  the  totemistic  type,  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  tribe  to  a wild  goose  that  laid  two  eggs,  from 
which  sprang  the  parents  of  the  race  ; and  many 
of  the  names  of  their  septs  and  sub-septs  are  derived 
^om  those  of  animals  and  plants.^  Skrefsrud 
traces  in  the  back^ound  of  their  religion  a fainiant 
supreme  deity,  called  Th&lcur,  ‘ Lord,*  who  troubles 
1 H.  A.  Rose,  A Glossary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  £Ae 
Punjof>  and  N.  W.  Frontier  Province  Lahore,  1911-14,  UL  867. 

> M.  Kennedy,  Notes  on  the  Criminal  Classes  in  Bombay 
Presidency,  p.  248. 

SRoee,  m.  362  ff. 

4 w.  Orooke,  The  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  N.  W.  Provinces  and 
Oud^  Calcutta,  1896,  Iv.  277  ff. 

8 The  Tribes  and  CasUs  of  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891,  IL  224  f. 

Census  qf  India,  1901,  Calcutta  1903,  voL  L pt.  L p.  279  ff 
7 Risley,  u.,  Appendix,  L 125  ff. 
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himself  little  with  human  affairs  ; some  identify 
him  with  the  sun,  and  the  Sant&ls  regard  him  as 
a good  god,  worshipping  him  every  fifth  or  tenth 
year  with  a sacrifice  of  goats.  There  are  six  great 
gods  in  their  pantheon : Marang  Burn,  the  gr^t 
mountain,  the  loader  of  the  CTOup,  with  far- reading 
powers  by  virtue  of  which  ne  associates  both  with 
gods  and  with  demons ; Moreko,  fire,  now  a single 
god,  but  formerly  known  in  the  form  of  five 
brothers;  J&ir  Era,  siste  of  Moreko,  the  goddess 
of  the  sacred  grove  {Jdhirthdn)^  which  is  preserved 
inviolate  in  every  village  as  a home  for  the  deities ; 
Gosain  Era,  a younger  sister  of  Jair  Era  ; Peirgana, 
chief  of  the  gods  {bong&)t  and  in  particular  master 
of  all  witches — a function  which  causes  him  to  be 
highly  respected  ; and  ManjhI,  the  second  in  com- 
mand to  Pargana,  a personage  who  is  supposed  to 
be  particularly  active  in  restraining  the  other 
gods  from  doing  harm  to  men.  Some  of  these 
names,  like  Gosain  (q.v. ) and  Pargana,  * a barony,* 
are  derived  from  Hindu  sources  and  suggest  some 
contamination  of  beliefs  since  they  came  into  con- 
tact with  Hindus.  All  these,  the  greater  gods, 
have  their  places  in  the  sacred  grove  and  are  wor- 
shipped only  in  public,  except  Marang  Bum,  who 
also  ranks  as  a family  god.  Besides  these,  each 
family  has  two  gods  of  its  own,  the  orakbonga,  or 
housenold  god,  and  the  abgibonga,  or  secret  god. 
No  Santal  will  divulge  the  name  of  his  secret  god 
to  any  one  but  his  eldest  son. 

* Men  are  particularly  careful  to  keep  this  sacred  knowledge 
from  their  wives  for  fear  lest  they  should  acquire  undue  influence 
with  the  bonjtas,  become  witches,  and  eat  up  the  family  with 
impunity  when  the  protection  of  its  gods  has  Seen  withdrawn.'  i 

When  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  orcMongcu,  the 
whole  family  partake  of  the  offerings ; bnt  only 
men  may  touch  the  food  which  has  been  laid  before 
the  abgebongas.  Sacrifice  is  offered  once  a year, 
and  each  man  chooses  the  most  convenient  time 
for  offering  it.  There  are  traditions  within  recent 
times  of  human  sacrifices  being  made  to  a mountain - 
god  of  unknown  name. 

3.  Festivals. — The  tribal  festivals  are  especially 
interesting.  The  SarhiU  or  BahApUid  is  held 
towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the  sfiZ-tree 
(SJiorea  robusta)  blossoms. 

‘ Tribsl  and  family  sacrifices  are  held,  many  viotiins  are  slain 
and  eaten  by  the  worshippers,  every  one  entertmns  their  friends, 
dancing  goes  on  day  and  night,  and  the  best  songs  and  flute- 
musio  are  performed.  A peculiar  feature  of  this  festival  is  a 
sort  of  water-bottle  in  which  men  and  women  throw  water  at 
each  other  until  they  are  completely  drenohed.'9 
The  most  important  feast  is  the  Sokrd^  or  harvest 
festival,  held  in  November-Deoember ; the  head- 
man entertains  the  people,  the  cattle  are  anointed 
with  oil  and  daubea  with  vermilion,  and  a share 
of  the  rice-beer  is  given  to  each  animal.  Public 
sacrifices  of  fowls  are  offered  by  the  priest  in  the 
sacred  grove ; goats  and  fowls  are  sacrificed  by 
private  families,  and  a general  Saturnalia  of 
drunkenness  and  licence  prevails;  chastity  is  in 
abeyance  for  the  time,  and  all  unmarried  persons 
may  indulge  in  promiscuons  intercourse,  but  this 
licence  does  not  extend  to  adultery,  nor  does  it  sanc- 
tion interconrse  between  persons  of  the  same  sept, 
though  even  this  offence,  if  committed  during  the 
Sohrdty  is  punished  less  severely  than  at  other 
times.’  The  agricultural  festivals  include  those  at 
TOwing,  offering  of  the  firstfruits  of  millet,  sprout- 
ing of  the  rice,  and  the  offering  of  firstfruits  of  the 
winter  crop.  Bread,  parched  grain,  and  molasses 
are  offered  to  dead  relatives  in  November-December. 
Magh-sim,  the  cutting  of  the  jungle  grass  in 
January-Pebruary,  marks  the  end  of  t£e  year, 
when  servants  receive  their  wages  and  fresh  en- 
gagements are  made ; the  village  officials  go 
through  the  form  of  resigning  their  appointments, 

1 Rlslay^U.  282.  a Xh,  U.  288. 

a E.  T.  Dolton.  Dfcriptivt  Ethnology  of  Bengal,  Calcutta, 
•872,  p.  218;  Bliley,  li  288. 


and  all  the  tenants  give  notice  of  throwing  up 
their  lands.  But  after  a few  days  they  agree  to 
change  their  minds,  and  there  is  a general  carouse 
of  rice- beer.  The  sxTnabongas,  or  boundary  gods, 
axe  propitiated  twice  a year  with  sacrifices  of  fowls 
offered  at  the  village  boundary.  Jom-sim%  piljd 
an  offering  of  two  goats,  or  of  a goat  and  a sheep, 
to  the  sun.  Every  Sant&l  ought  to  perform  this 
sacrifice  at  least  once  in  his  life.  After  a yearns 
interval  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  followed  by 
dangraf  when  a cow  is  offered  to  the  household 
gods  and  an  ox  to  Marang  Burn  and  to  the  spirits 
of  the  dead ; the  fire-god,  Moreko,  receives  an 
offering  of  three  goats  and  many  fowls  when  any 
calamity,  such  as  a failure  of  the  crops  or  an  out- 
break of  epidemic  disease,  occurs.^ 

LrrxRATURX. — Beoides  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  art.  see 
F.  B.  Bradley- Blrt,  The  Story  of  om,  Indian  Upland,  London, 
1905 : E.  G.  Mon,  Sonthalia  and  the  Sonthals,  Calcutta  and 
London,  1867.  For  the  folklore  see  A.  Campb^,  Santal  Polk 
Tales,  Pokhurto,  1891 ; C.  H.  Bompas,  Folklore  of  the  Santal 
Parganaa,  London2^1909.  For  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  tribe  see  W.  W.  Hunter,  The  Annals  o?  Rural  Bengal, 
London,  1897  ; lOI  xxiL  6011.  W.  CbOOKE. 

SANOSI  (fem.  or  plur.  SanGsiyyah).  — x. 
History. — SanQsI  is  the  name  of  a religious  order 
founded  by  Si  Muhammad  ibn  Si  'Ali  al-Santlsl  al- 
Kha^^bl  al-J^asani  al-Idrisi  al-Muhajm.®  His 
name  Idrisi  was  derived  from  his  supposed  ancestor 
Idris,  great-grandson  of  9asan  II.,  son  of  ^a8an 
the  ]^ophet*8  grandson  ; his  name  Kha^^bl  refers 
to  the  tribe  l^at&tibah,  to  which  his  family  be- 
longed. He  was  'bom  at  Mostaganem  in  1806  (or 
earner)  and  migrated  with  his  father  to  Fez  in 
1814,  where  he  came  under  the  influence  of  Shaikh 
Afimad  TijanI,  founder  of  the  Tijftniyyah  order. 
In  1829  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  after 
having  been  initiated  into  numerous  orders  in 
Africa  and  having  studied  at  al-Azhar,  where  he 
encountered  opposition.  In  Mecca  he  attached 
himself  to  SI  .^mad  b.  Idris  of  Fez,  head  of  the 
Khidriyyah  order,  which  bswi  been  founded  in 
1713  by  Si  *Abd  al-*Aziz  Dabbar.  Sl  Afiniad  b. 
Idris  taught  in  Mecca  from  1797  to  1833  ; in  the 
latter  year,  owing  to  difficulties  with  the  other 
religious  authorities,  he  fled  to  Sobia  in  the 
Yemen,  whither  SanGsI  with  other  adherents  ac- 
companied him.  At  his  death  in  1835  the  Khidri 
order  split  into  two  divisions,  headed  respectively 
by  Sl  Muhammad  Salafi  Magharani  ana  SanGsi, 
who  ^th  returned  to  Mecca,  where  the  latter 
established  the  first  zdwiyah  of  his  new  order  on 
the  historic  Mt.  Abfi  Qubais.  He  continued  to 
reside  there  till  1843,  when  his  situation  became 
intolerable  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  rival 
sect,  which  was  more  easily  able  to  win  the  ap- 
proval of  the  established  autnorities ; he  therefore, 
ostensibly  in  accordance  with  an  injunction  from 
the  Prophet  to  go  and  found  new  zdwiyahA  in 
other  countries,  returned  to  Africa  amd  founded  at 
al-Baida  in  the  Jibfil  Akhdar  in  the  Tripolitaine 
the  institution  whence  his  system  began  to  spread 
far  and  wide.  Towards  1856,  owing  to  the  hostil- 
ity of  Tnrkish,  Eg^tian,  and  Meccan  authorities, 
he  transferred  his  neadouarters  to  Jaghbub,  some 
days*  march  to  the  south-west  of  his  former  seat. 
It  was  in  Bai^  that  his  sons,  Shaikh  Mahdl  and 
Si  MuJ^ammad  Sharif,  were  bom ; and  on  his 
death  in  1859,  as  is  usual  with  these  orders  he 
was  succeeded  by  them ; they  were  very  young  at 
the  t^e,  but  they  were  well  served  oy  tneir 
guardians  and  instructors,  and  after  a time 
assumed  control,  the  former  as  administrator,  the 
latter  as  spiritual  teacher.  The  latter  died  in 
1895 ; and  in  the  same  year  the  former  secretly 
transferred  his  residence  to  the  oasis  of  Kufra  in 
the  Eastern  Sahara,  where  he  remained  till  1900 : 

1 Rlsley,  il.  284. 

^ 8«e  oIm  art.  Rilioiocs  OosxKa  (Muslim),  fi  38. 
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in  1900  he  moved  yet  farther  south  to  Gam  in  Dar 
Gurani  of  the  Wadai  region  of  the  Sud&n.  In 
1902  his  followers  endeavoured  to  resist  the  French 
attsu^k  on  Eanam,  east  of  Lake  Chad,  and  their 
failure  caused  him  to  die  of  chagrin  on  30th  May 
of  that  year.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother's 
son,  Al;unad  Sharif,  who  again  made  Kufra  his 
headquarters. 

2.  rhe  Sanusi  doctrines. — The  system  advocated 
b^  SanUsi  and  his  followers  appears  to  he  a combina- 
tion of  Wahhabism  with  ^tlhsm  (qq.v,).  It  pro- 
fesses to  aim  at  restoring  the  primitive  * p^ty*  of 
Islam,  as  taught  in  the  Qur’an  and  the  ^ophet’s 
sunnah ; hence  it  prohibits  music,  dancing,  sing- 
ing, tobacco,  and  coffee.  On  the  other  hand,  like 
other  * orders,’  it  prescribes  certain  forms  of  devo- 
tion ; in  prayer  the  arms  are  crossed  on  the  breast, 
with  the  left  wrist  held  by  the  thumb  and  fore- 
finger of  the  right  hand.  The  rosary  should  be 
carried  in  the  hand,  not  hung  on  the  neck.  In 
the  dhikr,  or  additional  devotions,  certain  formulae 
are  to  be  repeated  forty,  others  a hundred,  times.  ^ 
Several  other  practices  are  ascribed  to  them  that 
are  at  variance  with  the  Maliki  practice,  which, 
however,  they  profess  (or  professed)  to  observe; 
these  are  enumerated  in  a polemical  treatise 
directed  against  them,  of  which  De^nt  and 
Coppolani  give  a French  translation.^  What  ap- 
peaurs  to  be  the  neatest  enormity  criticized  is  that 
the  Shaikh  M^di  received  visitors  only  at  par- 
ticular hours  amd  after  repeated  applications  for 
an  audience  and  habitually  absentea  himself  from 
public  prayer,  even  on  the  Fridays.  His  admirers 
attributed  this  to  his  wish  to  meaitate  and  pray  in 
solitude. 

The  founder  appears  to  have  been  unwilling  to 
start  an  additional  order  in  the  style  of  the  many 
already  existing,  maintaining  that  membership  of 
another  order  was  not  inconsistent  with  adherence 
to  his  own  society ; he  therefore,  in  spite  of  his 
Puritanism,  made  certain  concessions  to  orders 
that  had  adopted  practices  of  which  his  system 
ordinarily  disapproved — e.g.t  the  dances  of  the 
Maulawiyyah,  the  cries  of  the  Hif&'iyysli,  and  the 
swaying  of  the  Q&diriyyah.  Certain  practices 
which  go  farther  than  these  in  the  direction  of 
producing  ecstasy  were  not  tolerated ; and  indeed 
the  main  purpose  of  §tlfl  practice — the  production 
by  hypnotism  of  the  sense  of  unity  or  identity 
with  tne  Deity  — does  not  appear  to  have  lain 
within  his  scope. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  rendered  his  order 
specially  important  was  his  insistence  on  a doctrine 
which  orthodox  Islam  at  times  maintains,  viz. 
that  no  Muslim  should  live  in  any  region  where 
Isl&m  is  not  the  dominant  power.  Hence,  when  a 
Muslim  finds  himself  in  a country  which  fails  to 
answer  to  that  description,  it  is  nis  duty  to  emi- 

frate ; and  the  founder  of  the  order  sought  in  the 
esert  of  the  Sahara  that  freedom  from  non-Muslim 
authority  which  was  wantii^  in  the  large  portions 
of  Asia  and  Africa  where  Christian  powers  were 
dominant,  and  very  imperfectly  realized  in  those 
nominally  independent  Islftmic  empires  whose 
policy  was  subordinate  to  European  guidance. 
Moreover,  the  Shaikh  Mahdl  was  certaimy  identi- 
fied by  many  of  his  followers,  and  possibly  claimed 
identity  himself,  with  the  * expected  Mahdl,*  ^ a 
fact  which  would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  subordinate  himself  to  any  other  sovereign, 
Isl&mic  or  non-Isl&mic. 

3.  Spread  of  the  order. — The  founder,  as  has 
been  seen,  employed  his  followers,  especially  those 
among  them  wno  were  illiterate,  in  building 
t&wiydhs.  These  were  then  organized  on  the 

1 These  are  riven  hy  Rinn,  Marabcntlt  et  Khouan.  p.  60S. 

3 Lts  Qor^rJriu  reUgieuiea  muaulmarutt  p.  546  ff. 
s See  art.  MaixoL 


principle  described  in  the  art.  Dbbvi.sh.  In  a few 
years  after  his  arrival  at  Jibftl  Akhdar  it  was 
uterally  covered  with  establishments ; he  then 
undertook  new  constructions,  first  in  the  r^t  of 
the  Tripolitaine,  then  in  the  south  of  Tunisia,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Central  Africa,  among  the  Tawanq, 
and  in  the  Sfid&n.  By  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
practically  sovereign  of  the  region  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  from  Alexandria  to  Gabes  and 
stretching  south  to  the  negro  kingdoms.  But  he 
aJso  acquired  a great  following  in  the  Hijaz,  where 
a number  of  tribes — the  Banu  ^arb,  Lam,  9skrith, 
Thaqif,  and  others  — accepted  SantlsI  as  their 
supreme  lord.  It  is  assertea  that  aU  the  Bedawin 
tribes  of  W.  Arabia  which  had  not  embraced 
Wahhabi  tenets  adopted  his;  and  the  movement 
spread  with  no  less  rapidity  among  the  Bedawin 
or  nomad  tribes  of  the  Sinaitio  peninsula  and 
Palestine.  Before  leaving  Arabia,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  which  drove  him  thence,  he  had  founded 
z&uoiyobhs  in  various  places  of  importance  in  edi- 
tion to  the  original  institution  on  Abtl  Qubais,  viz. 
Ta’if,  Medina,  Badr,  Jedda,  and  Yanbu*.  The 
original  presidents  of  these  and  their  successors 
are  enumerated  W Le  Chatelier,  Les  ConfrirUs 
musulmanes  du  Hedjax,  p.  273  f.  In  the  man&r 
for  1330  (1912),  pp.  532-538,  there  is  an  enumera- 
tion of  the  za-wiyahs  belonging  to  this  community 
to  be  found  between  Alexandria  and  Dema  (140 
miles  N.E.  of  Benghazi) ; the  distance  is  eleven 
stages  for  camel-riders,  and  there  are  about  twice 
that  number  of  zdwiyaTis.  The  inhabitants  belong 
mainly  to  the  Wuld  'Ali,  who  are  without  excep- 
tion membra  of  the  order.  To  each  zdwiyah 
(according  to  this  account)  about  2000  persons  are 
attached,  who  complete  the  Qur’an  once  a month 
in  tlie  buildings,  wnich  also  serve  as  hospices  to 
travellers  in  this  region  ; no  money  is  taken  firom 
the  guests,  as  the  institutions  are  maintained  out 
of  the  land  which  is  attached  to  them.  Surplus 
produce  is  sent  as  tribute  to  the  head  of  the 
order  at  JaghbQb  or  Kufra.  In  addition  to  these, 
the  same  writer  enumerates  many  more  in  the 
adjoining  country.  His  list  exnibits  a gr^t 
advance  on  that  of  Depont  and  Coppolani,^  which 
bears  date  1897,  both  in  the  number  of  the  institu- 
tions and  in  that  of  their  adherents.  It  has  at 
times  been  asserted  that  there  are  great  numbers 
of  secret  adherents  of  the  order  in  Egypt,  the 
Sudan,  and  other  Islamic  countries,  in  addition  to 
those  who  make  no  concealment  of  their  member- 
ship. 

4.  Reason  for  the  progress  of  the  movement. — 
Ruin  attributes  the  great  success  which  attended 
the  efforts  of  the  Snaikh  Sanfisl  largely  to  his 
personal  qualities ; he  understood  how  to  organize 
the  community  which  he  had  founded  and  to 
maintain  rigorous  discipline ; further,  he  attracted 
adherents  by  the  boldness  of  his  teaching  and  the 
dexterity  which  he  displayed  in  basing  his  pro- 
found and  learned  exegesis  on  the  most  orthodox 
conceptions. 

*Henoe  it  mAj  be  said  that  hie  moral  and  intellectual  enperi- 
ority  Impressed  all  the  Muslims  who  approached  him,  since  the 
austerity  of  bis  puritanical  precepts,  hJs  gloomy  and  tadtum 
character,  his  severity  towards  himself  sna  every  one  else,  were 
not  of  s nature  to  win  much  eympathy.’  ^ 

This  statement  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  experience 
in  either  Eastern  or  Western  revivalism.  His 
influence  in  Wctdai  was  dne  to  his  having  pur- 
chased a caravan  of  slaves  which  the  noma^  nad 
plundered  from  the  slave-dealers  ; these  he  manu- 
mitted, had  trained  at  his  zdtowak  in  JaghbtLb,. 
and,  some  years  later,  when  he  believed  them  to  be 
sufficiently  qualified,  sent  borne  as  missionaries  to> 
their  native  country ; from  that  time  the  negroes 
of  Wadai  regarded  themselves  as  servants  of  the 
1 P.  6C0  f.  9 Rinn.  p 491. 
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SanHal  institutions,  and  their  Sultan  became  one  of 
the  most  faithful  followers  of  the  Shaikh  SanHsL 

Of  his  successor,  the  Shaikh  Mahdl,  the  orcan 
of  reformed  Isl&m  speaks  in  glowing  terms,  similar 
to  those  quoted  about  his  father ; and  the  names 
of  several  followers  are  mentioned  who  seem  to 
have  been  men  of  unusual  energy  and  ability. 

Besides  these  personal  qualities,  it  is  probable 
that  the  notion  of  creating  an  area  in  which  Islam 
would  be  undisturbed  by  any  foreign — t.e.  non- 
Arabian — ^influence  had  great  attractions  for  those 
who  found  Turkish  rule  unsupportable,  and  who, 
even  if  they  recognized  the  blessings  which 
European  protection  confers,  held  that  they  were 
too  decurly  purchased  by  the  humiliation  of  Islam 
which  such  an  arrangement  involves.  Further,  the 
principle  by  which  adherence  to  the  new  order  was 
made  compatible  with  membership  of  the  older 
orders  was  likely  to  win  for  the  SanusI  system 
those  whose  spiritual  needs  required  some  such 
ritual  as  the  orders  enjoin,  but  who  desired  some 
sort  of  unity  between  the  orders  to  be  effected. 
We  can  scarcely  be  wrong  in  finding  the  main  cause 
in  the  partition  of  Amca,  which,  commencing 
with  the  French  occupation  of  Algiers,  has  now 
rendered  the  whole  continent  a European  colony. 

5 Political  activities  of  the  order. — The  rise 
of  the  order  was  viewed  with  alarm  by  the 
French  in  Africa,  as  also  by  the  Turks ; for, 
although  the  order  abstained  from  all  warlike 
enterprises,  there  was  a general  belief  that  such 
were  ultimately  contemj^ated,  and  indeed  that 
the  head  of  the  order  in  his  oasis  was  amassing 
guns  and  ammunition  for  the  purpose  of  starting 
a iihad  when  the  time  arrived.  It  was  in  this 
belief  that  in  1896  a French  adventurer,  the 
Mar(^uis  de  Morhs,  led  a small  expedition  into  the 
interior  of  the  Sahara  with  the  view  of  offering  his 
services  as  military  leader  to  the  Shaikh  Mahdl  at 
his  oasis ; he  was,  however,  murdered  at  Bir  Yusuf 
by  the  Tawariq  before  he  reached  hU  destination.^ 
Nevertheless  numerous  earlier  attempts  to  employ 
the  supposed  force  of  the  SanfisX  chief  in  the 
interests  of  one  Power  or  anotJier  had  failed ; thus 
in  1872  the  Germans  endeavoured  to  approach  the 
Shaikh  Mahdl  with  the  view  of  getting  him  to 
preach  the  jihad  against  the  French,  but  the 
envoys  were  not  even  permitted  to  enter  the 
Shaikh’s  presence  ; the  Ottoman  Saltan  was  no 
more  successful  when  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  help  of  the  SanfLsIs  as^inst  the  Russians  in 
the  war  of  1876-78 ; the  Italian  mission  to  the 
Cyrenaica  in  1881,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
form  an  alliance  with  the  SanOsIs  in  order  to 
counterbalance  French  influence  in  Tunisia,  was  a 
failure ; in  the  same  year  the  Es^tian  insurgent 
Arabi  Pasha  could  gam  no  help  nom  them ; and  in 
1884  the  Shaikh  Mahdl  not  only  declined  to  lend 
his  aid  to  the  StLd&nese  Mahdl,  but  publicly  de- 
clared him  to  be  a liar  and  impostor.  The  prin- 
ciple which  was  supposed  to  guiae  their  action  was 
nob  to  attack,  but  to  defend  themselves  when 
attacked ; imd  probably  the  need  for  armed  resist- 
ance on  their  part  first  materialized  in  connexion 
mth  the  French  advance  in  Central  Africa  early 
in  this  century.  The  first  important  victory  for 
the  French  was  the  capture  of  the  zdwiyah  of  Bir 
Alali  in  Kanen,  north-east  of  Lake  Chad,  in  Jan. 
1902.  Aiter  more  than  eleven  years  of  war  the 
Santis  in  1913  still  held  six  or  more  important 
zawiyaht,  some  of  them  strongly  fortined,  in 
Borku  and  TibestL  The  capture  of  these  was 
effected  by  the  Largeau  expedition  in  1913-14. 
A^r  severe  fighting.  Si  Muhammad  Sunni,  the 
chief  official  of  the  SantLsXs  in  these  regions,  his 
son  Si  Mahdl,  and  the  remnant  of  the  army  fied  to 
Kufra.  As  soon  as  the  European  War  commenced 

1 Sm  August*  Pavy,  L'Expiditum  ds  Jforis,  Paris,  1897. 


in  1914  the  SanOsI  chief,  Sayyid  Ahmad,  adopted 
a threatening  attitude  towards  the  Egyptian 

fovemment,  but  it  was  not  till  Nov.  1915  that  he 
e finitely  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  Turks  and 
Germans.  In  that  month  two  English  steamers 
were  torpedoed  and  one  Egyptian  steamer  sunk 
by  fire  nrom  a German  submarine  in  Solium 
harbour,  while  three  coastward  posts  were  at- 
tacked by  SanCLsI  forces.  The  whole  number  of 
fighting  men  in  the  service  of  the  SanfisI  Shaikh 
appears  to  have  been  under  10,000 ; he  himself  dis- 

Elayed  no  ability  of  any  sort  as  a commander  or 
ghter,  but  he  had  in  his  employ  a Turkish  officer 
of  some  ability,  who  had  been  trained  in  Germany, 
named  Ja'far.  It  was  necessary  to  prevent  danger 
from  this  source  assuming  serious  dimensions,  and 
an  expedition  was  sent  agi^st  the  Santlsis  first 
commanded  by  General  Wallace,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded on  9tn  Feb.  1916  by  Gieneral  Peyton. 
The  campai^  practically  terminated  in  Feb.  1917, 
and  was  nznformly  successful ; from  Matrub,  to 
which  the  SanflsI  army  had  advanced,  it  was  by  a 
series  of  defeats  driven  westward,  and  afterwards 
southward  into  the  desert.  Solium  was  taken  on 
26th  Feb.  1916,  when  Ja'far  and  his  staff  were 
captured,  and  in  Feb.  1917  Sayyid  Abmad  was 
driven  from  the  Siwa  oasis,  whitner  he  had  fled. 
It  is  possible  that  the  disasters  brought  upon  the 
sect  by  the  part  taken  by  this  chief  in  the  War 
may  lead  to  a decline  in  its  influence  and  eventu- 
ally to  its  extinction. 

LTTxaA.TTTaa — L..  Rinn,  Marabouts  «t  Khouan:  Studs  sur 
e Islam  en  AlgMe,  Algiers,  1886;  A.  Le  Chateller,  Lss  Con- 
frirUs  mtmUmanss  du  Ssc^jaz,  Paris,  1887;  O.  Oepont  and 
X.  Coppolani,  Zss  Confrirus  rsUgisxuss  musulmanoa^  Algiers, 
1897 : the  Egyptian  journal  Manar^  xr.  [1912]  632-538 ; Ooo- 
^aphieal  Journal^  xlvlL  [19161  129  f.;  w.  T.  Massey,  Ths 
Dsssrt  Campaigns^  London,  1918. 

D.  S.  Mahgoliouth. 

SARAPIS.— See  GRiECO-EaYPTiAN  RsLiaiON. 


SARASVATI  (Skr.  saras,  originally  perhaps 
‘ flowing  water  * ; sarastxit,  * having  water,* 
‘watery,*  ‘elegant*). — In  the  Bigveda  there  is 
nothing  to  show  that  Sarasvati  is  ever  anything 
more  tnan  a river-goddess,  but  we  find  her  in  the 
Br&hmanas  identified  with  Vftch,  ‘ speech,*  and 
in  post-Vedic  mythology  she  haa  become  goddess 
of  eloquence  and  wisdom,  invoked  as  a muse  and 
reg^ded  as  wife  of  BrahmA^ 

*The  Sarasvati  appem  to  havs  been  to  the  early  Indiana 
what  the  Ganges  (which  is  only  twice  mentioned  in  the 
Rigveda)  became  to  their  descendants.  . . . When  once  the 
river  had  acquired  a divine  character,  it  was  quite  natural  that 
she  should  be  r^arded  as  the  patroness  of  the  ceremonies 
wMoh  were  celebrated  on  the  margin  of  her  holy  waters,  and 
that  her  direotion  and  blessing  should  be  invoked  as  essential 
to  their  proper  performance  and  suooess.  The  oonneotion  into 
which  she  was  thus  brought  with  sacred  rites  may  have  led 
to  the  further  step  of  imagining  her  to  have  an  influence  on  the 
oompoaition  of  the  hymns  whi^  formed  so  L^ortant  a part  of 
the  proceedings,  and  of  identifying  her  with  'Vlch,  the  goddess 
of  speech.’ 9 

The  name  ie  at  present  applied  to  two  rivers  in 
N.  and  W.  India.  The  first,  in  the  Pan  jab,  rises 
in  the  Sirmflr  State  and,  after  disappearix^  in  the 
sand,  emerges  once  more  and  joins  the  Ghaggar 
in  Patiala  territory ; the  second,  rising  in  the 
Aravalll  range,  falls  into  the  lesser  Razm  of  Cutch. 
The  latter  is  visited  by  Hindus,  particularly  those 
who  have  lost  their  mothers,  whose  propitiatory 
rites  are  performed  at  Sidhpur.  There  has  been 
much  controversy  as  to  the  identity  of  the  river  of 
which  the  goddess  Sarasvati  is  the  personification. 

*Th«  name  is  idantioal  with  that  of  ths  Avestan  river 
Hanqaiti  in  Aighanistan,  and  it  may  have  been  the  latter 
river  which  was  first  lauded  as  the  Sarasvati-  But  Roth, 
Graasman,  Ludvig,  and  Zimmer  are  of  opinion  that  in  the 
Bigveda  Sarasvati  usually  and  originally  mesmt  a mighty 
steeam,  probably  the  Indus  (Sarssvati  being  the  sacred  and 
Sindhu  the  secular  name),  but  that  it  occasionally  designates 
the  small  stream  in  Madhyadeda  [the  first  mentioned  above]  to 


- A.  A.  Bimoaoneu,  roaxe  myinoiogy 
» J.  Muir,  Orig.  Sanskrit  TexU,  ▼ ~ 
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which  its  name  and  ita  eacred  chsuraoter  were  in  later  timee 
tranaferred.  Max  Muller  beliavea  it  to  be  identical  with  the 
email  river  Saraavati,  which  with  the  Dr^vali  formed  the 
boondariea  of  the  sacred  region  Brahm&varta,^  and  whi(^  loeea  it* 
self  in  the  eanda  of  the  desert,  hut  in  Vedic  times  reached  the  aea. 
According  to  Oldham,  a survey  of  ancient  rlver*beds  affords 
evidence  that  the  Sarasvati  was  originally  a tributary  of  the 
Sutudr!  (the  modem  Sutlej),  and  that  when  the  latter  left  its 
old  bed  and  Joined,  the  Vipia,  the  Sarasvati  continued  to  flow  in 
the  old  bed  of  the  Sutudn.’  ^ 

Lotbaturb.— /OJ  xxil.  97;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  VedioMyth^ 
dogy.  Strassburg,  1897,  p.  80  ff. ; A.  A.  Macdonell  and  A.  B. 
Keith,  Vtdic  Iridtx  Name*  and  SvJbjeaU,  London,  1912,  ii. 
i84ff.  : J.  Muir,  Original  Samkrit  Text*.  6 voli.,  do.  1858-70, 
postim;  J.  Dowson.  Claeticai  XHet.  ctf  Hindu  Mythology,  do. 
1879,  p.  284 1.  For  the  Saraswati  Brihmans,  J.  VVlLson.  Indian 
CatU,  Bombay,  1877,  ii.  124  fl. 

, W.  Crooke. 

SARIPUTTA. — S&riputta  waa  one  of  the  two 
chief  diecipleB  of  the  Buddha.  In  Sansknt  works 
the  i^me  occurs  as  S&riputra,  S&Uputra,  S&risuta, 
and  Sfiradvatiputra,  i.d.  * ^n  of  the  woman  S&rl, 
S&U,  or  S&raavati.’  He  is  also  called  Upatissa 
(Skr.  Upati^ya),  which  was  probably  his  personal 
name,  though  the  commentary  on  his  verses  in 
Theragdth&,  981  ff.,  explains  it  differently.  The 
story  of  his  oon version  is  told  in  art.  Moggallana. 
He  has  the  title  Dhammasen&pati,  * gener£d  of  the 
Dharma/  and  in  Sutta-Nipdta,  567,  the  Buddha, 
when  asked  who  is  his  general,  declares  that  after 
himself  it  is  Sftriputta  who  turns  the  Wheel  of  the 
Dharma.*  It  is  thus  not  surprising  to  find  several 
discourses  in  the  Sc^tures  as  well  as  whole  suiias 
ascribed  to  him.*  He  is  also  found  as  the  author 
of  Mahfty&na  works.*  In  the  list  of  chief  disciples 
in  the  Ahgxittara  * he  is  mentioned  as  the  first  of 
those  possessing  great  insight  {jpafiild).  An  account 
of  his  previous  existences  is  given  in  the  com- 
mentary on  the  Thdragathd."^  The  commentary 
on  JdtaJca,  L 391,  makes  the  Buddha^  when 
deciding  to  pass  away,  refer  to  the  death  of 
S&riputta  at  the  village  of  Nftla  in  the  room  in 
which  he  was  bom ; but  this  looks  like  an  accretion, 
as  the  aocount  of  Buddha’s  death  in  the  MahApari- 
nibbdna  Suita  ignores  all  reference  to  S&riputta, 
though  it  does  introduce  him  as  a short  time 
previously  uttering  his  slAandda  (lion’s  roar),  his 
great  confession  of  faith  in  the  Buddha ; even 
this  is  probably  inserted  here  from  other  parts  of 
the  Scriptures.*  There  are  still  later  accounts  of 
his  deatn,  which  naturally  increase  in  detail.*  In 
the  Mah&y&nist  SaddharmapuiuiarVca  he  is  trems* 
formed  into  a bodlUsattva,  who  is  to  appear  as  the 
future  Buddha  Padmaprabha. 

LmaATUBB.— Th«  Bourcse  are  given  above. 

Edward  J.  Thomas. 

SARNATH. — S&m&th  is  the  name  applied  to 
an  extensive  ^oup  of  Buddhist  ruins  situated  in 
the  Benares  district.  United  Provinces,  India, 
about  miles  to  the  north  of  Benares  city  {q.v.), 
in  N.  lat.  26®  E.  long.  88®  2'.  The  name 

properly  belongs  to  a Saiva  temple  called  Sfim&th 
to  me  south-east  of  the  prominent  Dham&kh  stupa. 
An  annual  fair  is,  or  used  to  be,  held  close  to  the 
temple— a circumstance  which  caused  its  name  to 
become  well  known.  The  locality  seems  to  have 
been  sacred  and  the  resort  of  ascetics  from  very 
ancient  times,  even  before  the  days  of  (xautama 
Buddha.  Its  fame  is  due  to  the  belief  that  the 
site  includes  the  Deer-park  (Skr.  mrpaddva,  P&li 
migaddya)  adjoining  l^ipattana  (P&li  Isipattana), 
where  Buddha,  in  or  about  528  B.O.,  preached  to 

1 Mono,  Law*,  iL  17.  * Msodonell,  p.  87  f. 

* Of.  Ai^Utara,  L 28  (EkBpugga1»X 

4 B.g.,  Dlgha,  Ui.  210,  Vn ; Maphima,  L 18 ; AiigvUara,  iL 
leo,  etc. 

0 H.  Eem,  Manual  of  Indian  Buddhi*m  (GIAP  m.  vilL), 
BtnMburg,  1896,  p.  6. 

(( L 28  (Btad-agga). 

7 Unpublished,  but  tr.  Iw  0.  A.  F.  Bbys  Davids  in  P*alm*  of 
the  Early  Buddhiai*  (^PTSj,  London,  1909-18,  U.  Pealma  of  the 
Brethren. 

> Of.  Digha,  iL  81  with  Digha,  iU.  99,  SamyuUa,  v.  159. 

» Kern,  p.  42,  ^ HI.  22. 

his  first  five  adherents  the  * first  sermon,’  expound- 
ing the  ‘ four  noble  truths.*  The  legend  and  the 
substance  of  the  sermon  may  be  read  in  most  of 
the  books  about  Buddhism.  The  Deer-park,  now 
known  as  S&m&th,  thus  became  one  of  the  foni 
piincipaJ  holy  plac^  of  Buddhism,  the  others  being 
^pilavastn  with  the  LumbinI  garden,  Bodh  Gay&, 
and  Kuiinogara  {qq.v.).  The  sanctity  thus  ac- 
quired naturally  resulted  in  the  erection  of  com- 
memorative monuments,  magnificent  monasteries, 
and  all  the  appurtenances  of  a first-class  place  of 
pil^image. 

The  construction  of  monuments  probably  began 
before  the  dose  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  but  at  present 
no  part  of  the  remains  can  be  assi^ed  with  con- 
fidence to  a date  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  3rd 
cent.  B.O.,  in  the  reign  of  A6oka.  The  Buddhist 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  Musalm&n  in- 
vaders a little  before  the  dose  of  the  12th  cent,  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  ruins  of  Buddhist  edifices, 
so  far  as  yet  ascertained, consequently  cover  a period 
of  about  fourteen  centuries  and  a half.  A modem 

Jain  temple  and  many  ancient  images  indicate  that 
the  locahty  is  and  long  has  been  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Jains,  while  the  existence  of  the  shrine  of 

S&rn&th  above  mentioned  and  sundry  mediaeval 
sculptures  prove  that  it  is  venerable  also  for 
Br&hmanical  Hindus.  But  the  whole  interest  of 
the  site  is  connected  with  the  Buddhist  legends 
and  remains,  which  alone  need  be  noticed. 

Exploration. — A visit  of  the  PftdshUi  Haxxi&yun  to  the  site  is 
oommemorated  by  an  inscriptioa  set  up  by  his  son  Akbsir  in 

A.s.  1588,  but  the  Musalxn&ns  neither  knew  nor  cared  anything 
about  the  local  history.  Attention  to  the  nature  of  the  ruins 
was  first  attracted  by  excavations  conducted  in  1794  by  a land- 
holder for  the  sskke  of  b\iilding  material,  which  destroyed  a 
etUpa  and  disclosed  a relic  casket  and  certain  Buddhist  images. 

Jonathan  Duncan,  then  Resident  at  Benares,  recorded  a note  on 
the  subject.  Other  persons  subsequently  made  desultory  re- 
searches, but  the  first  attempt  at  ^stematio  exploration  was 
mads  by  Ounningham  in  1884-86.  Eittoe  and  others,  between 

1868  and  1865,  did  some  more  excavation.  Ounningham  re- 
corded all  informatioa  known  up  to  date  in  his  Arohoeol.  Survey 

Report  for  1861-62,  published  as  the  first  voL  of  his  Reports  at 

Simla  in  1871.  Nothing  further  of  importance  was  done  at  the 
site  until  1904-^5,  when  Oertel  made  interesting  discoveries. 

The  work  was  taken  up  offidally  by  the  Archseological  Depart- 
ment in  1907  and  has  been  continued  with  excellent  results.  A 
museum  has  been  built  on  the  site,  and  a scholarly  catalogue  of 
its  contents  was  published  in  1914. 

The  site  is  divided  into  two  distinct  areas  by  an 
ancient  wall  running  east  and  west  The  monastery 
area  to  the  north  of  that  wall  was  occupied  by  four 
monasteries  of  various  ages.  The  stupa  area  south 
of  the  wall  contains  the  remains  of  innumerable 
edifices,  small  and  great.  The  'main  shrine* 
{mUlagaridhi  kuti)  occupied  the  centre  of  the  western 
section,  and  the  Aioka  column  discovered  by  Oertel 
stood  to  the  west  of  the  main  shrine.  The  inscrip- 
tion, fortunately  preserved,  is  classed  as  a ‘ minor 
pillar  edict,*  and  is  directed  against  schismatics. 

Jagat  Singh’s  stUpa,  the  one  dug  up  in  1794,  is  to 
the  south  of  the  main  shrine.  The  DhamSkh 
(Dharmeksfi)  stUpa,  a memorial  of  some  sacred  in- 
cident, not  a depository  for  relics,  stands  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  area.  It  dates  from 
the  5tli  or  6th  cent,  in  the  Gupta  period  and  is 
adorned  with  fine  decorative  designs.  It  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  minor  buildings.  The 
principal  establishment  was  known  as  the  * Mona- 
stery of  the  Wheel  of  the  Law  ’ {dharmackakra). 

Buddhists  figured  the  first  preaching  of  the  Master 
as  the  ‘ turning  of  the  wheel  of  the  law.*  A6oka*s 
column,  accordingly,  was  surmounted  by  a wheel, 
and  the  symbol  recurs  frequently  on  the  sculptures. 

About  A.D.  300  the  leading  sect  at  the  locality 
was  the  Sarv&stiv&din  (^.v.).  A little  later  the 

S&ipmi^a  iq.v.)  sect  or  school  prevailed,  and  in 

Hiuen  Tsiang’s  time  it  had  1500  monks.  Both 
sects  were  Hlnay&na. 

The  buildings,  from  Maurya  or  pre-Maurya 
times  to  the  closing  years  of  the  12th  cent.,  were 
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destroyed  more  than  once  and  frequently  rebuilt. 
The  first  destruction  perhaps  occurred  in  the  Hun 
period  (6th  century).  Restorations  are  recorded  in 
1026  and  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century.  The 
end  came  about  1193  at  the  hands  of  Kutb-ud-din*s 
fierce  Muslim^-  The  traces  of  more  than  one  burn- 
ing are  clearly  visible. 

The  hundreds  of  sculptures  include  the  mag- 
nificent capital,  7 ft.  hi^,  of  the  .Moka  column, 
the  finest  Known  Maurya  composition,  and  multi- 
tudes of  excellent  works  in  the  * suave  and  ^acious  * 
Gupta  style,  some  of  which  rank  in  the  first  cla^ 
of  mdiau  sculpture.  In  fact,  the  S&m&th  finds  in 
themselves  are  almost  enough  to  illustrate  ade- 
quately a history  of  Indian  sculpture.  They  are 
equally  important  as  illustrations  of  Buddhism, 
and  especially  of  the  development  of  the  Buddha 
cult  and  the  later  worship  of  minor  deities,  male 
and  female.  Jambhala  or  Vaifiravana,  Vasudh&rft, 
Tftrft,  Mftrichl,  and  others  are  frequently  repre- 
sented. Only  one  JdtaJcat  that  of  Ksh&ntiv&ain, 
has  been  noticed,  but  many  discoveries  of  all  kinds 
may  yet  be  made. 

LiTBRATURa — Dftva  Ram  Sahni,  Catdlogyu  the  Jfttseum 
qf  AroKaaoiogy  at  Sdmdth,  with  introd.  by  J.  R Vojfel,  plan 
and  full  blbliosrraphy,  Oalcutta,  1914  (well  illustrated,  gives  the 
best  general  accoxmt) : A.  Cunningham,  Arch.  Survey  of  India 
Reporte.  L Simla,  1871 ; Arch.  Survey  Annual  Report*^  for 
IWI0-O6, 190&-07,and  1907-08,  OalcutU,  1906>12.  The  Ohinese 
I^lgrim  Hiuen  Tsiang  (Yuan  Ohwang).  in  any  of  the  versions, 
^ves  a detailed,  description.  See  also  the  other  pilgrims, 
suzKlrv  books  about  Benares  (9.V.),  and  a multitude  of  publica- 
tions listed  in  Vogel's  bibliography. 

Vincent  A.  Smith. 

SARVASTIVADINS. — Sarvftstivada  is  one  of 
the  eighteen  schools  of  Buddhism  ^ and  was  at  one 
time  the  most  wide-spread  and  influential  of  all. 
As  a philosophy,  it  is  a school  which  holds  a real- 
istic view,  as  the  name  indicates  {sarva,  ‘ all* ; 
asti,  * exist  * ; t}dda,  * saying,*  i.e.  one  who  main- 
tains that  everything,  external  as  well  as  internal, 
is  real);  and  it  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the 
earliest,  in  deviating  from  the  opinions  of  the 
orthodox  Therav^lda  school. 

In  the  course  of  190  to  200  years  after  the 
Buddha*8  nirv&na,  i.e.  after  the  Coimcil  of  Vai^&ll, 
the  object  of  which  was  chiefly  to  refute  the  ten 
theses  of  the  Vajjian  bJiikMAus,  the  Buddhist 
Church  is  said  to  liave  split  into  various  schools.^ 
We  are  told  in  the  Dlpavaima,  v.  47,  that  the 
Mahiihsfisaka  (Mahis&saka)  separated  itself  from 
the  Therav&da,  and  from  the  Mahizhs&saka  the 
Sabbatthiv&da  (=Sarv&ativfida)  and  the  Dhamma- 
gutta  ( = Dharmagupta). 

The  Mah!8Ssaka  and  the  Dharmagupta  will  subse- 
quently be  found  as  the  subdivisions  of  the  school,* 
and  we  may  assume  from  this  fact  that  these  three 
schools  did  not  differ  much  in  their  philosophical 
opinions.  The  history  of  this  school,  however, 
begina  practically  with  the  Council  of  Pft^iputra 
under  h^g  Aioka,  for  it  was  in  that  Council 
(240  B.c.)  that  Moggali^tta  Tissa,  the  head  of  the 
Council,  compiled  the  Kath&vatthu*  to  refute  the 
schismatic  views  current  at  his  time.  This  work 
directs  only  three  questions  sigainst  the  Sabbatthi- 
v&da: (1)  Does  every  thing  exist?  (2)  Can  an 
arhat  fall  from  orAo^-ship  ? (3)  Is  continuation  of 
thought  samddhiX^  All  these  questions  would 
be  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  Sabbatthi- 
v&das,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  the  orthodox 
school. 


i The  enumeration  of  eighteen  echoole  U official  ae  well  ee 
hietoricaL  See  Takakuau,  ^The  Abbidharma  literature  of  the 
Sarvietiv&dins,*  JPTS,  1906,  pp.  67-146. 
s Dipavalhea,  v.  16-18 ; McJiavathea,  v.  8. 
sSee  Takakusu,  A Record  of  the  Buddhiet  RRigion  ae 
praetieed  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago  (a.d.  671-69SS 
by  I-teing,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  xxiv. 

4 Pointe  of  Ccntroverey,  tr.  with  commentary  by  O.  A.  T. 
Rhys  Davids,  London,  1915. 

« O.  A.  r.  Rhya  Davids,  Pointe  of  Controverey,  L 6 (p.  84). 
I.  2 (p.  64),  xL  6 (p.  280X  and  JRAS,  1892,  p.  8. 


Though  it  does  not  seem  to  have  played  a very 
important  part  at  the  time  of  King  Ai&oka,  it  must 
have  found  a new  home  in  the  nortnemmost  regions 
and  flourished  vigorously  there  as  the  Vaibh&9ikas 
of  Gandhara  and  Ilmira.  The  word  ‘Vaibha- 
6ika*  is  derived  from  VibhCL^  (‘  Option  ’),  which  is 
the  name  of  a great  commentary  compiled  some 
time  after  Kani!|^ka*s  reira  to  explain  the  «/ndna- 
prasthUna  (‘Origin  of  Knowledge*)  bv  Katvaya- 
nlputra,  a brilliant  philosopher  of  this  school.* 
The  commentary  receives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  different  opinions  of  the  leading  teachers  of 
the  school  are  carefully  recorded,  so  that  the 
reader  may  at  his  own  option  a.dopt  whatever 
opinion  he  feels  inclined  to.  i 

The  Vibha^  and  the  Mah&vihKQ^a  in  three 
Chinese  versions  were  translated  in  A.D.  383,  427, 
and  669  respectively,*  and  we  have  therefore  to 
attribute  the  compilation  to  a period  prior  to  the 
first  date  and  to  assume  that  the  period  during 
which  this  literature  was  studied  must  cover  those 
dates.  The  Sarvastiv&dins  appear  from  this  work 
to  have  been,  after  their  first  deviation  from  the 
original  school,  the  upholders  of  a well-organized 
phnosophical  system.  This  is  fully  home  out  by 
subsequent  writers,  especially  Vasubandhu  (c.  A.D. 
420-600)*  and  his  powerful  opponent  Saihgha- 
bhadra,  who  often  rerer  to  and  criticize  the  opinions 
of  the  Ka4mlra  Vaibh&^ikas  as  a body  of  thinkers.* 

According  to  Par&martha  (A.D.  499-669),  the 
Vibh&^S^  was  a principal  subject  of  philosophical 
discussion  during  the  5th  cent.,  when  there  was 
also  a great  controversy  between  Buddhist  and 
Safikhya  philosophers.®  The  Neo-Vibhaganic  act- 
ivity seems  practically  to  have  ceased  with  the 
conversion  of  Vasubandhu  to  the  idealistic  philo- 
sophy, though  his  work  appears  to  have  been  still 
in  vogue  among  Buddhist  scholars,  Gunamati, 
Vasumitra,  and  Ya6omitra  successively  compiling 
a ^mmentery  on  it.® 

Safikarficharya  ([g^.v.]  bom  c.  A.D.  788),  while 
explaining  Badarflyana’s  Veddi,7ita‘Sutra,  re- 
members the  Vaibha§ika  school  and  refutes  its 
doctrine  of  realism  (sarv&stitvap&da)  along  with 
the  other  systems  of  Buddhism,  idealism  {vijflUna- 
m&tratvav&da)  and  negativism  {aarvaSunyatva- 
vSdd).’* 

Y&chfi^atimUra*8  Bh&matl  of  the  12th  cent, 
follows  Sankar&ch&rya  in  giving  three  schools  of 
Buddhism,  classifying  the  Sarvastivadins  as  those 
of  inferior  thought  {klnamati)  against  those  of 
middle  {madhyamat  the  idealist)  and  advanced 
thought  {prahf^^amatif  the  negativist). 

In  the  14th  cent,  the  system  is  reviewed  as  one 
of  the  four  Buddhist  schools  by  Madhavacbarya.® 
Here  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Vaibha^ikas 
acknowledge  the  direct  perception  of  external 
objects  {vdhy&riha-pratyak^va),  while  the  Sau- 
trantikas  (^.v.),  to  whom  Vasubandhu  himself  was 

I Hiaen  Tfiang's  itatement  that  this  conunentaiy  was  drawn 
up  by  600  arhate  in  the  Buddhist  Ooundl  under  mng  Kanifka 
is  very  doubtful,  because  the  book  relates  a ooiracle  which  it 
says  occurred /ormeWy  in  the  re^  of  that  king ; see  T.  Watters, 
On  Yuan  Ckvoang'e  IS-aveU  in  India,  &t9-eit6,  London,  1904-06, 
L 277. 

8 Bunyio  Nanjio,  A Catalogue  qf  the  Chineee  Tranelation  qf 
the  Buddhiet  Tripifaka,  Oxford,  1888,  nos.  1299, 1264,  1268. 

s In  spite  of  a grave  objection  raised  by  M.  Pari  and  B.  Shiio, 
the  present  writer  stiU  holds  ajd.  420-600  to  be  the  safest  date 
for  vasubandhu. 

4 Yasubandhu’f  Abliidharmakoia  (Nanjio,  no.  1267X  Sahgha- 
bhadra’s  Satydnuedra  ^o.  1265)  and  Samaya  pradxpikd  (no. 
1266)  often  quote  the  Eafoilra  vaibh&fihas.  For  TaAomit^’s 
esrolanationof  the  name  see  his  AhhidharmakoiavySkhyd,  oh.  iiL 

sSee  Tkkakusu,  * Param&rtha's  Life  of  Vasubandhu,*  Tong- 
poo,  July,  1904,  pp.  279,  287,  289,  and  also  ‘The  Date  of  Vasu- 
bandhu,’  JRAS,  Jan.  1906,  p.  47. 

• See  O.  Bendall,  Catalogs  of  Buddhiet  SanekrU  MSS  in  the 
iCambridge\  Cnivereity  Library,  Cambridge,  1888,  add.  1041, 

p.  26. 

7 O.  Thibaut,  VeddntO'-eutra,  pt.  i.  (li.  2-18),  SBB  xzxiv. 
tlS90]  401. 

8 Sarvadariana-eahgraha.  ch.  ii. 
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inclined,  hold  that  external  objects  merely  exist 
as  images  and  can  only  be  inferred  {v&hy&rth&rv- 
urMyatva). 

Though  the  existence  of  the  SarvSstiv&dins  can 
be  traced  during  more  than  fifteen  centuries  of 
Indian  history,  yet  the  exhaustive  study  of  their 
religious  practices  -was  not  undertaken  till  the  7th 
cent.,  when  I-tsing  translated  the  whole  of  their 
Vinaya  literature  and  wrote  a treatise  on  the 
current  practices.^  The  geographical  extension 
described  by  him  is  more  minute  than  those  of  his 
predecessors.  Fa-Hian  (A.D.  399-414)  says  that 
the  Sarvftstivada  was  followed  in  Pft^putra  as 
well  as  in  China  in  his  time,*  According  to  Hiuen 
Tsiang  (A.D.  629-^45),  the  school  was  found  chiefly 
in  Kalgar  (Central  Asia),  Udyina  (Yusefzay,  N.  W. 
Frontier),  and  the  neighbouring  territories,  in 
Matipura,  Kanauj,  and  a place  near  R&iagrha  in 
Tv./i;o  an /I  alon  in  PAmiA.  in  fbe  West*  l-tsinir 


lairiy  aerauea  aescnptwn  ^ 

places  enumerated  by  him  as  belonging  to  it  are 
the  following : 

O.  India  Magadba,  where  lb  is  chieOy  fiouriihing. 

W.  India  (Qujar&t)  and  Sindhn,  where  it  had  a 

few  adherents. 

N.  India  Almost  all  belonj^ed  to  it. 

S.  India  A few  adherents  are  found. 

E India  Side  by  side  with  the  other  schools. 

(Csylon  No  adherents.) 

Bumatra,  Java,  Bali  Almost  all  belong  to  it. 

Islands 

Ohampft  (Cochin-  A few  adherents. 

S.^^ia  The  sooth  valley  of  the  Yang-tse-ldang, 

Kwang-tong,  and  Ewang-si,  where  it  is 
chiefly  flourishing. 

The  three  subdivisions  of  this  school,  Dhaxmacfupt  a, 
Mahi^&saka,  and  Kft^yaplya,  are  found  in  Central 
Asia  (Kharachar,  i.s.  Kuche,  and  Kustana,  ».e. 
Khotan)  and  the  N.W.  Frontier  (UdySna,  t.s. 
Yusefzay) ; and  the  Dharmagupta  alone  is  flourish- 
ing in  E.  China  and  also  in  W.  China  (Shen-si).^ 
The  Tibetan  Buddhism  is  said  to  belong  to  this 
school,  while  in  Japan  a tenet  founded  on  the 
AhkidharTTiakoia  is  still  studied  as  the  foundation 
of  a philosophical  training.  This  wide-spr^d 
school  was,  according  to  I-tsmg,  in  possession  of  a 
Tripito>JcoL  (sacred  books  so  called)  amounting  to 
300,000  ^lokas,^  Whether  this  statement  is  to  be 
taken  as  literally  true  or  not,  an  examination  of 
the  extant  Buddhist  literature  shows  clearly  that 
this  school  had  a separate  Vinaya  Pi^aka^  and 
also  a distinct  Ahhidharma  P\%aJca?  These  are 
very  complete  in  contents,  a counterpart  of  almost 
all  the  Theravfida  works  being  found  in  them.  A 
striking  resemblance  between  the  names  of  the 
seven  works  of  the  Ahhidharma  of  the  two  schools 
is  so  puzzling  to  the  present  writer  that  he  has 
thongnt  it  necessary  to  show  clearly  that  the  two 
sets  had  no  real  connexion  with  each  other.® 

The  whole  of  the  Ahhidharma  literature  centres 
on  the  work  Jtlana-prflwfAdna  (‘Origin  of  Know- 
ledge*) by  K&tyftyanipntra.  BUuen  Tsiang  tells 
us  that  he  composed  this  work  about  800 
after  the  Buddha’s  decease,  in  a mon^ry  <^led 
TAmas&vana  of  Cinahhukti,  N.  India,  in  which  the 

xx3dx.,  e<l. 


I See  Takekuiu,  Record,  p. 

* Fa-Hian,  Record  <if  BuddhuUc  Kxngdome,  eh. 

J.  Legge,  Oxford,  1886,  p.  99.  * 

» Euuen  Tsiang  mentions  eome  thirteen  places  as  belonging  to 
this  school,  but  the  number  of  its  ^erents  in  lodi^ropw 
was  not  so  great  as  in  those  of  the  other  schools  (see  T.  W.  Rhys 
Davids,  JRAS,  1891,  p.  420). 

4 See  Takakusu,  I-teing’s  Record,  p.  xxiv. 

6 Fo?^r^rt^of'*Sneteen  works  of  the  Vinaya  in  189 
volumes  see  Talcakw, 

7 The  present  writer  has  analysed  the  Abhxdharma  Uterature 
of  this  school  in  JPTS,  1906,  pp.  67-146. 

B A Question  was  raised  by  H.  Kern  end  ^ Wallesw  as  to  a 
possib7e  connexion  of  the  PWl  with 

ofan  examination  was  communicated  to  JRAS,  190B,  pp. 
160-162. 


traveUer  himself  found  300  brethren  of  the  Sar- 

v&stiv&dins  learning  the  Hlnayftiia  doctrin^  - 
work  treats  of  matter  [hhUta,  bhauta)  and  mmd 
{chitta,  chaitta)  with  aU  their  hearings,  giving  defini- 
tions  and  classifications  when  necessary.  Among 
the  subjects  discussed  we  find  the  supram^dane 
state  {loKd^a-dharma),  knowledge  (yfidna),  thought 
{chetand),  meditation  {samddhi),  views  {ar§U), 
person  {ptidgala)^  form  {rupa),  elements  {maAA- 
hhUta).  bondage  [sarhyojana),  path  (Tnarya),  action 
(Arajwia),  and  the  like.  It  is  to  this  work  that  m 
authors,  either  contemporaries  or  suoc^soia,  wt<^ 
each  a supplementary  treatise  called  the  pdoa 
(‘foot*),  l^e  six  p&das  take  np  the  suhj^ts 
again  and  try  to  systematize  or  supplement  what 
is,  in  their  eyes,  wanting  in  their  predeceMora. 

The  Sahgxti  (‘Rehearsal*)  by  Mahakau^^Ua 
arranges  the  snbjects  in  the  numerical  oimer,  wime 
the  Prakaratui  (‘Classification*)  by  yMumitra 
tries  to  group  the  questions  under  cmef  hea^ls. 
The  Vi^na-kdya  (‘Consciousness-body  ) of 
Deva6arman,  the  (‘ Element-body  ) of 

Puma,  the  Dharma-skandha  (^orm -group  ) of 
Sariputra,  and  the  PrajhapH  (‘ World-formation  ) 
of  Maudgalyayana  treat  of  a subject  each  m the 
title  indicates.  These  constitute  the  seven  omcial 
works  of  the  school,^  but  they  by  no  means  exhaust 
all  the  literature  of  the  Sarvastiyadius.  , . , , 

As  is  shown  in  the  present  writers  Ai^yais, 
there  are  the  Vibhdfd  (14  fasoiooli.  “<>•  1299>  and 
the  Mahdvibhd^  (200  fasciculi,  nos.  1263,  1264), 
each  being  a different  translation  of  a commentary 
on  the  Jh&na-prasthuna  just  mentioned.  This 
Vihha^  is  practicaUy  an  enoyclopBedia  of  the 
Vaibhasika  philosophy,  for  it  records  c^efully  the 
often  confiioting  opinions  of  various  realistic  phil^ 
sophers  residing  at  the  two  great  centres  of  Kas- 
mtoa  and  Gandhara.®  The  hulk  of  this  great  com- 
mentary and  the  discrepancy  of  the  opinions 
expressed  in  it  gradually  made  the  necessity  of  a 
concise  treatUe  or  a short  versification  ke^y  f^t. 
To  supply  this  need  there  appewed  the  Ah^ 
dharr^Scoia  (no.  1269)  of  Vasnbandhu  early  in  the 
5th  cent.®  and  in  opposition  to  it  the  two  treat^s 
of  Saihghabhadra  cafied  the  Saiy&nuaara  (no.  1^5) 
and  the  Samaya-pracRpikd  (no.  1266).  Saifagha- 
bhadra  represents  the  orthodox  opinion  of  realism, 
while  Vasnhandhn  was  much  inclined  towards  the 
Sautrantio  philosophy  and  introduced  ideas 

foreign  and  heretical  in  the  eyes  of  the  orthodox. 
The  brilliant  leader  of  the  Neo-Vaihha^akas  so^ 
proved  the  founder  of  the  idealistic  school.  Ut 
all  the  Ahhidharma  literature  we  have  no  onginaJ 
Sanskrit  text  at  present,  nor  is  there  any  pr^pect 
as  yet  of  its  being  discovered  in  the  remote 
layan  regions.  The  Chinese  translation  is,  there- 
fore,  the  sole  authority.®  To  compensate 
we  have  Ya6omitra*8  Abhtdharma-koSa-^&k^^ 
aphu^rtha,  a Sanskrit  commentary  on  the 
<5  ^^bandhu.  This  is  almost  the  l^t  work 
which  reflects  the  activity  of  the  Sarvflstivada 
philosophy  on  Indian  soil.  , ^ 

^ In  Japan,  however,  the  Koia  doctrine  is  still 

1 That  these  were  suthentdo  olsssics  of  the 
fwNvn  Va^mitn's  fflvinir  a list  of  these  sutoors  es  bended  down. 

SB  66,  91-96,  gives  six  works  and  omiU 

iSau^a^t  of  Sanskrit.  TibeUn.  snd  (fa^tera- 

SSTJS  teiaaslation)  eouivalents  see  JPTS,  1906.  p.  76. 

» ^e^teJrt^ee ijJe^ews of  at 

SwiTSnd  tt.  iSool  which  hold,  th.  ^ihoUon  of  AMa 
SSi)  Md  ehttand  (thoaiht). 

io^  auotod  w.  find  DWm,tr*U.  Buddh«lm.  Oho,,. 
Pl^a,  vasumitr^  and  Ektylyamputra. 

> No  S^iTio^jn 

77). 
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studied  by  Buddhist  scholars,  and  a considerable 
amount  of  literature  is  in  existence.  Among 
others,  we  have  the  two  priceless  commentaries 
on  the  Ko^a  (each  30  vols.,  being  notes  of  Hiuen 
Tsiang* *s  lectures)  by  Fu-kuang  and  Fa-pao  (A.D. 
645-664  with  Hiuen  Tsiaug)  and  two  otner  com- 
mentaries of  a little  later  date  (each  29  vols.)  by 
Ytian-hui  and  Tun-lin,  all  of  which  were  lost  in 
their  original  home,  China. ^ The  preservation  of 
these  works  in  the  Far  East,  along  with  a Turkish 
commentary  found  in  Central  Asia,*  is  a proof  of 
the  wide  propagation  of  the  Sarvftstivftda  school. 

As  to  the  religious  life  and  the  monastic  rules  of 
the  school,  there  arc  numerous  points  of  interest  in 
which  they  differ  from  the  orthodox  school.  These 
will  become  clear  when  all  the  Vinaya-piiakas 
(eleven  in  all)  have  been  examined,  and  then 
I-tsing*8  painstaJcmg  Record  will  assert  its  import- 
ance in  religious  historv.* 

There  are  some  doubtful  points  as  to  the  name 
of  the  school.  Sarvfistivada  (P&li  Sabbatthivfida) 
is  the  regular  name  of  it.  The  Dt^vaThsa,  v.  47, 
however,  gives  Sabbatthav&da,  wnich  looks  like 
SarvSxthav&da  in  Sanskrit,  but  * attha  * for  * atthi  * 
is  probably  due  to  a euphonic  chaise.  The  oldest 
Chmese  name  S&-p‘o-to  (Jap.  Sat-ba-ta)  very 
probably  represents  the  P&li  Sabbattha.^  An 
ingenious  suggestion  of  F.  W.  Thomas  of  the 
In^a  Office  Library,  that  it  may  represent  Sad- 
v&da  in  contradistmction  to  Aeadv&da,  is  very 
appropriate,  if  we  can  only  adduce  any  evidence  of 
the  use  of  such  a name  in  Buddhist  literature.* 
When  the  three  minor  schools  * became  subordinate 
to  it  in  the  7th  cent.,  this  school  seems  to  have 
used  the  name  Milla-sarv5stiv&da.  A general 
appellation,  comprising  the  four  together,  is,  accord- 
ing to  I-tsing,  the  Arya-mUla-sarvftstivada-nik&ya, 
i.e.  the  * noble  fundamental  school  which  affirms  the 
existence  of  all.*  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  I-tsing’s  statement  when  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  name  Sarv&8titva.-vSda  ^which  is 
practically  the  same  as  Sarvfistivfida)  used  by  Sah- 
KarS.chSxya  and  V&chaspatimiSra.^  The  Mah&vyut- 
pattif  § 276,  further  gives  two  forms  of  the  name, 
Arya-sarvftstivfida  and  Mola-sarvAstivada,  in  con- 
formity with  the  names  given  by  I-tsing.  In  con- 
clusion a summary  of  the  above  description  of  the 
philosophical  and  literary  activity  of  the  school 
may  be  useful ; 

SarvSativ&dlnB 

Oandhira  AbhidharmUcaa.  Ka^mira  Abhidbannikaa 

(JfULna-prouthdna  and  its  idxpddaa) 

yaibh&^Oca-S&atrins 
(Vibhdfd  and  JUahdvibTidfS^ 

Neo-Vaibhfiaika  4&atrittt 

Xaaubandhu  (SantrSntic)  Safii^habhadra  (Orthodox) 

^Abhidhamdkoia  and  tho  (Satyanus&ra  and  Sainiaya- 
Kdrikd)  pradipUdL) 

Fu-lcuanfir  and  Farpao  (papila  of  Hiuen  Tsiang) 

(The  two  great  ooinmentatora  on  the  Koia) 

The  other  commentatora  In  Sanskrit,  Ohineae,  Turkiah,  eta 
LmRATTniK. — See  the  works  cited  In  footnotes. 

J.  Tabla^usxj. 


1 First  published  tn  Japan  in  the  Kyoto  ed.  of  the  Tripiiaka 
(Continuation  series,  cases  84-86X 

9 This  work  is  now  being  studied  by  £.  D.  Boss.  It  seems  to 
have  been  translated  into  Turkish  from  Chinese. 

»The  present  writer  is  now  engaged  on  publishing  Bud- 
dhaghosa  $ Commentary  on  tht  Vxnaya,  the  ScunantapdtOdikd. 
of  which  a Chinese  text  exists. 

* This  name  8^*o-to  is  used  from  the  Three  Chin  dynasty 
(a.i>.  850-A811  Watters  restored  it  into  a very  unlikely  form 
‘Bsrvata-*  Though  phonetically  thU  may  fit  better  than 
‘ Sabbattha.*  we  cannot  assume  that  such  a form  as  * Sarvata  * 
has  ever  existed  as  a name. 

® In  JPTS.  1805,  p.  72,  the  present  writer  gave  sarvavdda 
instead  of  §advida  by  mistake. 

« See  above,  p.  199*.  n.  1,  7 See  above,  p.  198b. 


SASANA — This  term,  meaning  * instruction,* 

* teaching,*  * injunction,*  and  etymologically  allied 
to  satthdt  ‘teacher,*  and  idstra  (Skr.),  ‘treatise,* 
‘didactic  compilation,*  appears  in  the  earliest 
books  of  the  Buddhist  canon.  There  it  almost 
invariably  means  the  teaching,  doctrine,  or  evangel 
of  the  Buddha. 

There  is  this  spscial  touch  of  similarity  with  the  word 

* evangel  * (rva<)ry^Atov)  that  sdsana  is  oocasionally  employed  in 
the  oommentaries  to  mean  ‘message*  or  ‘news’ — e.p.,  ‘the 
king  sent  a message,  saying  ‘ A 

In  such  passages  as  those  translated  ‘ the  teach- 
ing of  the  Master,*  * * the  doctrine  of  the  Teacher,*  * 
‘ (Jotama’s  commandments,**  the  original  is  scUthu 
or  Gotamassa  sdsananu  Ajnd  we  find  it  repeatedly 
used  as  a co-ordinate  and  equivalent  of  ahamma 
and  vinaya — * doctrine’  and  * discipline,*  or  ‘ rule  * : 
‘this  is  the  Dhamma,  this  is  the  Vinays^  this  is 
the  Teacher’s  Teaching.*®  In  fact,  in  so  far  as 
dhamma  meant  formulated  doctrine,  and  vinaya 
meant  spiritual  discipline,  edsana  implied  both  of 
these.  For  it  connoted  essentially  * precept,* 
‘ordinance,*  enjoined  by  an  instructor  on  a pupil 
as  a rule  of  life  ; hence  the  term  for  a loyal  remuse, 
s&sana-karo  (-karit  or  -kdrako^),  ‘doer  of  the 
sdsana  * ; and  hence  the  frequent  refrain  of 
triumph  when  he  realizes  that  he  has  graduated  in 
such  a course : 

‘And  all  the  Buddha’s  ordinance  is  done.* 7 


Occasionally  the  sdsana  so  obeyed  is  ascribed 
to  a notable  teacher  in  the  order,  even  though  it 
were  to  a contemporary  of  the  Buddha — e.y,.  Sister 
Pa^harfi : 

‘ Tax  SiSTxn ; “ Do  ye  the  Buddha’s  sdsana  **  . . . 
The  will  (sdsana)  of  her  who  spoke,  Pat&ch&r4, 

The  thirty  sisters  beard  and  s\^t  obeyed  . . . 

they  hailed  her  blest : 

“FuimiWlsthy  willl”*8 


Once  only  is  the  teaching  of  one  ‘ outside  * the 
order  (ito  bahiddhd)  called  his  sdsana.  This  was 
the  saintly  Sunetta,®  and  he  belonged  to  the  dim 
past. 

Gradually  the  import  of  the  word  developed. 
From  meaning  the  fluid  series  of  personal  teachings 
it  came  to  represent  both  a body  of  compiled  if 
unwritten  literature  ipariyatti-sdsana),  which  was 
to  be  committed  to  memory,  and  the  system  of 
conduct  and  mental  training  {patipatti  sdsana)^  as 
enumerated  in  the  NiddesaA^  It  has  been  sought 
to  reproduce  this  organic  development  in  the  term 
by  the  word  ‘ rule  * : 

* But  I will  in  this  Rule  renounce  the  world.*  U 


‘ If  he  the  training  in  the  Rule  fulfiL’ 

In  its  relation  to  the  individual  follower’s  con- 
sciousness, it  coincides  with  the  word  ‘religion.* 
Amd  in  historicsd  documents  of  Buddhism,  such  as 
the  account  of  the  growth  of  the  seventeen  partly 
divergent  schools,  “ and  the  MahdvaTnsa  and  Dtpa- 

I The  Jdtakat  ed.  V.  FausbdU,  London,  1877,  L 60,  etc., 
tr.  T.  W.  Rhjrs  Davids,  In  Buddhist  Birth  Stories,  London,  1880, 
L 79,  119  f. ; of.  Dharnrnapada  Commentary  (PTS),  ed.  H.  C. 
Norman,  Oxford,  1906-14.  i.  60. 

8 Dialogussof  the  Buddha  iSBB),  tr.  T.  W.  and  0.  A.  F.  Rhys 
Davids.  London,  1910,  IL  186. 

9Mahdvagga.  l vl.  82  (SBS  xiiL  [1881)  98);  cf.  Dhamma- 
pada,  188,  186  (SBB  x.*  [1898]  pt.  1.  p.  61). 

4 Sutta-yipdta,  n.  xlv.  19  (SBB  x.*  pt.  U.  p.  169). 

» Ahguttara  Nikdya,  IL  168,  Iv.  143, 

« Ma^hima  Nikdya,  L 129,  284 ; AiiguUara  Nikdya,  h.  26  ; 
Sutta-Ifipdta,  446  (SBB  xA  pt.  u.  p.  70). 

7 Psalms  of  the  Barly  Buddhists  (PT5),  London.  1909-13. 1. 
26.  etc.,  il.  107,  eta 

8 rb.  i.  74 ; cf.  96,  where  anusdeani  ('  instructions  *)  is  sub- 
stituted probably  mstri  eausa. 

» Ah^tara  JNikdya,  iv.  104 ; of.  186 : ito  bahiddhd. 

Mahd-Niddssa,  148.  This  is  the  canonical  commentary  on 
part  of  the  J^utta-Nipdta ; it  is  here  commenting  on  the  word 
sdsana  (precepts)  in  verse  816  (SBB  x.9  pt.  il.  p.  161).  ‘ Re- 
ligion * would  have  been  a better  rendering  here  of  sdsana  than 
‘preccpta.* 

II  Psalms  cif  the  Barlu  Buddhists,  iL  818 ; cf.  F.  Max  MiiUer, 
Dhammapada,  164  (SBB  x-S  pt.  i,  p.  46). 

la  Kimlrsd  Sayings  (PT5),  I^ndon,  1917,  L 246,  tr.  of  5am- 
yutta,  L 

1*  Points  Controversy  (PTS),  London,  1916,  p.  2,  n.  1 ; see 
art  SscTS  (Buddhi8t)L 
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varnsat  sdsana  can  rightly  be  translated  * the 
faith/  * religion,*  * the  church.* 

So  H.  Oldenbm  (*Will  exist  as  long  as  the  Faith ’i);  W. 
Geiger  and  M.  H.  Bode  (‘Is  there  a kinsman  of  Buddha's 
religion?'):*  8.  Z.  Aung  and  0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids  (‘>ow  the 
Sisana  htid  on  its  way  as  these  eighteen  early  sohools  ').* 

Such  down  to  the  present  day  is  the  significance 
of  the  term  to  a Buddhist. 

LxTiaaTUBJL — See  the  sources  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SASANIANS.  — X.  History.  — The  national 
dynasty  which,  overthrowing  the  Arsacid  line, 
ruled  in  Persia  from  A.D.  228  to  651  — George 
Rawlinson’s  ‘Seventh  Great  Oriental  Monarchy’ 

— derives  its  name  from  Sasan,  father  of  Papak 
(otherwise  Babek),  whose  son  Ardashir  I.  (same 
name  as  Artaxerxes)  was  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
some  28  monarchs  who  ruled  Iran  for  over  four 
centuries.  We  are  concerned  here  with  this  long 
dynasty  only  so  far  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  national  religion  as  well  as  with 
Christianity.  The  question  whether  the  great 
Aohssmenian  d;^aaty  (559-331  B.O.),  which  was 
certainly  Mazdean  (for  its  ^gs  proclaim  them- 
selves in  their  famous  rock-inscriptions  as  ‘Maz- 
dayasnian*),  was  also  Zoroastrian,  as  has  been 
held  by  so  many,  or  whether  it  professed  another 
form  of  that  cult,  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved 
riddles  of  history,  in  spite  of  J.  H.  Moulton’s  able 
advocacy  of  the  former  solution.*  The  faith  of 
the  Parthian  or  Arsacid  dynasty  (250  B.C.-A.D. 
226)  is  a subject  of  considerable  oDscimty  ; it  was 
perhaps  a (lebased  form  of  Mazdeism,  with  a 
heterogeneous  syncretism  of  alien  and  pagan  cults. 
Still  Zoroastrianism  continued  to  subsist,  at  l€^t 
in  the  more  purely  Persian  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  the  fragments  of  the  sacred  books  which  had 
escaped  the  (traditional)  destruction  by  Alexander 
the  Great  were  handed  down  during  the  476  years 
of  the  dynasty ; probably  it  was  also  during  this 
period  that  the  surviving  portions  of  the  Avesta 
were  translated  into  PfituTavi,  the  dau^ter  and 
successor  of  the  Old  Persian  language.^  Be  this  as 
it  may,  with  the  Sasanians  the  Zoroastrian  re- 
ligion, though  much  altered  from  the  days  of  the 
Prophet  and  his  GdthOs,  mounted  the  tlirone  of 
Persia  and  became  the  undoubted  national  faith 
of  a mighty  empire.  The  kings  of  this  line  were 
ardent,  and  only  too  frequently  intolerant,  up- 
holders of  the  faith.  Ardashir  himself  on  his  coins 
styles  himself  from  the  beginning  ‘Mazdayaan,* 
i.e.  worshipper  of  Mazda,  like  the  Achaemenian 
‘ Auramazdiya,*  and  his  successors  retained  the 
title.  It  was  under  the  second  king,  Shahpuhr 
(Sapor)  I.,  that  M&ni,  the  founder  of  the  subse- 
quently world- wide  system  of  Manichmisin  (j.v.), 
first  came  into  prommence.  By  the  Persiana  he 
was  always  regarded  as  a heretic  and  his  religion 
as  a * heresy  ’ of  Mazdeism.  He  was  cruelly  put 
to  death  by  Varahran  (Bahram)  I.  in  272.  His 
execution  seems  to  have  been  concopodtant  with  an 
extensive  persecution,  by  the  Magian  priesthood, 
not  only  or  Mftni’s  followers,  but  bIso  of  the  Christ- 
ians. The  long  reign  of  Shahpuhr  II.  (A.D.  309- 
380)  IB  of  importance  in  the  religious  histo^  in 
that,  at  least  according  to  the  native  tradition, 
the  celebrated  priest  Aderbad  Marehspand  (Atur- 
p&t-i  Maraspand&n)  completed  during  it  the  final 
redaction  and  correction  of  bM  that  remained  of 
the  Avesta  texts  in  the  form  in  which  we  now 
possess  them.®  To  him  is  also  ascribed  the  com- 
pilation of  the  jR^horda  Avesta,  or  ‘ Little  Avesta,* 
teing  selections  from  various  sacred  texts  and 

1 Tr.  of  JHpavanxsa,  London,  1879,  p.  186. 

* Tr.  of  Mahdvarrtta,  London,  1912,  p.  42. 

» Points^  Contjwivy,  p.  6. 

« In  his  JBTarZy  ZoroosCrionim. 

6 Gn  the  Ars^d  religion  see  Josti  in  QltP  ii.  694. 

« See  K.  Oeldner,  ii.  84  f.  ; West,  xb.  pp.  94-96. 


containing  the  NyayisTies,  or  * Litanies,’  * together 
with  the  Ocdis,  <Siro«a,_and  Afr%ng&n.^  Other 


original  compositions  in  Pahlavi  are  attributed  to 
him,  especiaUy  his  Andarj,  or  ‘Book  of  Counsel* 
to  his  son.*  Of  Aturpit  and  his  fellow  ‘ diaskeu- 
asts  * Geldner  says : . , 

‘ Out  of  the  surviving  remains  and  fragments  [of  the  Avesta] 
they  built  up  a new  Canon.  With  old  materials  they  erected  a 
new  ediflcc.  What  materials  they  found,  what  they  themselv^ 
added,  how  far  they  reproduced  passages  UteraUy  or  recast 
them,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.'  * 

Probably  we  owe  to  them  the  division  into  chapters 
and  verses.  West  takes  a less  favourable  view  of 
the  work  of  these  revisers.  Certainly  a great  deal 
of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  texts  had  been  for- 
gotten— many  of  them  are  still  in  a vei7  corrupt 
state — and  we  do  not  exactly  know  in  what  script 
they  were  preserved ; for,  strange  as  it  sounds, 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Zend  or  Avestan  alpha- 
bet, in  which  all  existing  MSS  of  the  sacred  book 
are  written  and  which  is  now  used  in  printing,  is 
posterior  to  and  derived  from  the  Pahlavi  alphabet, 
and  evolved  from  the  latter  possibly  as  late  as  the 
6th  cent.  A.D.,  eked  out  with  vowel  characters 
borrowed  from  the  Greek. 

The  reign  of  Yazdagird  II.  (Yazdakart,  lit. 
MKTurrot),  A.D.  438-457,  m noteworthy  in  the  re- 
ligious h^tory  for  his  violent  attempts  to  force 
the  Mazdean  religion  upon  the  Armenians,  and 
after  a long  religions  war  Zoroastrianism  was 
imposed  upon  that  nation,  amidst  bloody  episodea, 
in  456.  As  a preliminary  to  this  scheme  or  prose- 
ly tism  must  be  mentioned  the  celebrated  ‘ Edict  of 
Mihr  Narseh,*  the  vazir  or  prime  minister,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Armenian  people  and  preserved  to 
us  by  the  Armenian  historians  It  is  extremely 
curious  in  many  ways.  It  begins  with  the  solemn 
words : ‘ Ye  must  know  that  every  one  of  those 
who  live  beneath  the  sky  and  hold  not  the 
Mazdean  religion  is  deaf  and  blind  and  deceived 
by  the  demons,*  and  proceeds  to  give  a summary  of 
that  fsdth,  followed  by  a detailed  criticism  of  the 
doctrines  of  Chriatiaiiity,  insisting  especially  on  ^e 
absurdity  of  the  divine  incarnation,  the  cmcifiximi 
of  God,  abstinence  and  celibacy,  and  so  forth.  It 
is  surprising  to  find,  however,  that  the  form  of 
Mazdeism  which  this  official  edict  sets  forth  is  no 
other  than  what  would  be  termed  the  heter^ox 
one  of  Zervanism,  or  the  reduction  of  the  primitive 
dualism  to  the  primordial  principle  or  deity 
Zervan  (‘  Time  ’),  of  whom  were  bom  in  fantastic 
wise  both  Ormazd  and  Ahriman.*  We  must 
suppose,  therefore,  that  this  represents  the  royal 
b^ief  at  the  time.  The  Cliristian  bishops  under 
the  cathoUcos  Joseph  drew  up  a reply  to  the 
document.  What  argumentation  failed  to  etteot 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  subsequently  carried  out  by 
ruthless  persecution.  , • , 

The  eventful  reign  of  Kobad  (Kavat)  I.  jA.p. 
490-531)  is  remarkable  for  a most  unusual  episode 
in  the  history  of  the  Zoroastrian  faith.  This  was 
the  rise  of  the  second  great  ‘ heresy  * in  its  midst, 
the  extravagant  communism  of  Mazdak  (j.v.),  a 
Magian  priest,  whose  name  is  constantly  coupled 
in  the  rtihlavi  writing  with  that  of  Mftni  as  a 
heresiarch  in  terms  of  special  reprobation.  The 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  king  himself  fcR 
under  the  innuence  of  this  wildly  ultra-socialistic 
system  and  became  not  only  a protector  but  even 
a proselyte  of  Mazdak.  This  led  to  his  deposition 
in  498  and  the  substitution  of  his  brother  J amasp. 
After  his  restoration  Kobad  broke  with  the  sect, 
which  was  now  plotting  his  overthrow,  and  in- 
fficted  a general  massacre  upon  them.  Mazdak 
himself  survived  till  the  next  reign,  but  Chosroes 
1 *A  sort  of  religrioua  chrostomsthy  . . . employod 
uM  by  IsjTnen  as  well  as  by  priests,'  separately  ed.  and  tr.  by 
M.  N.  Dballa,  New  York,  1908.  . « 

* Tr.  C.  de  Harlex,  Louvain,  1887.  * F-  86. 

4 See  art.  Philosophy  (Iranian),  i m. 
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(Khusrau)  1.  exterminated  the  sect,  slaughtering 
the  heresiarch  with  100,000  of  his  followers.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  whilst  Manichfleism  was  a 
philosophioal  and  theological  system,  Mazdakism 
was  almost  exclusively  of  a social  and  economic 
character,  proclaiming  communism  not  only  of 

foods  but  even  of  women.  Its  extension  in  both 
^ersia  and  Armenia  was  at  one  time  very  remark- 
able. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  illustrious  of  all  the 
Sasanian  reigns,  that  of  the  well-known  Chosroes 
Anoshervan  (in  Pahlavi,  Khusrau  • i AmOshak- 
rabftno,  i.e.  ‘the  immortal  souled*),  A.D.  631-579. 
This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  imperial  Mazdean 
religion  and  of  the  Pahlavi  literature.  To  ^ it 
belong  most  of  the  many  Pahlavi  treatises  which 
have  been  preserved  to  us  and  of  which  by  far  the 
fullest  and  best  account  is  that  of  E.  W.  West  in 
OIrF  ii.  76-129.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  court 
of  this  famous  mouarch  was  a great  centre  of 
intellectual  activity.  Foreign  philosophers  and 
men  of  science,  Inman,  Syrian,  and  Greek,  from 
East  and  West,  met  and  discussed;  whilst  even 
in  the  national  religion  itself  we  know  that  rival 
theological  and  philosophical  sects  existed  side  by 
side,  on  the  eviaence  or  an  eye-  and  ear- witness, 
Paul  the  Pemian.^  The  king  himself  seems  to 
have  taken  a keen  personal  interest  in  theological 
questions.  If  we  may  credit  a strange  tale  recorded 
by  the  Syriac  historian  Barhebrmus?  he  summoned 
on  one  occasion  a Kestorian  catholicos  (‘  who  had 
formerly  been  a magus*)  and  held  a brief  dis- 
cussion with  him  concerning  Cyril  and  Nestorius, 
apparently  trying  to  persuade  him  to  give  up 
iNestorianism  for  Christian  orthodoxy.  It  is  dis- 
tressing to  learn  that,  as  the  royal  logic  did  not 
convert  the  unfortunate  man,  he  was  incarcerated 
and  subsequently  put  to  death.  Several  Pahlavi 
compositions  are  attributed  to  Chosroes  himself — 
it  is  difficult  to  say  with  what  authority.  There  is 
a very  interesting  Aioka-like  doctrinal  proclama- 
tion, styled  ‘ The  Ten  Precepts  of  the  Immortal- 
souled  Khusrau,  King  of  Kings,*  embodied  in  the 
Dinkafit^  and  translated  by  the  present  writer  in 
The  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record.*  More 
interesting  still  is  the  Andarj •«  lOvusraM-i  Kavdtdn, 
a little  treatise  first  published  with  some  others  by 
Dastur  Peshotan  at  Bombay  in  1888.  Whether 
this  piece  be  merely  a rhetorical  composition  of 
subs^uent  date,  such  as  Xenophon’s  dying  speech 
of  Cyrus  the  Great  is  supposed  to  be,  or  whether 
it  be  g^uinely  the  last  will  and  testament  of  the 
great  Sasanian  monarch,  in  any  case  it  is  a noble 
composition  of  lo^  morality  and  sentiments 
worthy  of  a Christian,  surpassmg  in  its  reverent 
humility  the  words  put  by  Aenophon  in  the  mouth 
of  his  hero.® 

* As  soon  ss  this  UXe  shall  b«  parted  from  my  body/  It  begins. 

' take  this  my  throne  and  bear  it  to  Ispahan,  and  in  Ispahan  set 
me  up ; before  the  face  of  the  people  make  ye  pro<^mation, 
saying : *'  O men,  from  doing  sin  preserve  youn^ves ; and  In 
the  working  of  m^torioos  deeds  be  ye  active ; and  the  sjdendotir 
of  the  world  hold  ye  in  contempt.  For  this  is  the  body  of  him 
who  yesterday  was  in  the  body,  and  whom  men  approached 
with  three  obeisances  ; in  everv  place  be  cultivated  purity  and 
the  splendour  of  this  world.  But  to-day  on  account  of  his  con- 
dition of  impurity every  one  who  plaoeth  bis  band  upon  him 
Is  thereafter  obliged  to  purify  himself  by  the  hartknum,  else 
to  the  worthy  of  Ood  and  the  converse  of  the  good  they  do  not 

admithim.  Yesterday  on  acooont  of  the  pomp  of  his  sovereignty 
he  gave  not  his  hand  to  any  one : to-day  on  account  of  his  oon^ 
ditson  of  impurity,  no  man  putteth  his  hand  on  him  { " * 

There  follow  a number  of  truly  admirable  moral 
1 See  art.  Phxlosopht  flranlan),  i a. 

^ Chronicon  JBceUsiaitxeum,  ed.  Abbeloos  and  Lamy,  Louvain. 
1872-77,  U.  ooU.  91-86. 

* Ed.  Darab  Peshotan,  London  and  Bombay,  1874-1917,  voL  r. 
ch.  201. 

< Ul.  11889). 

* Tr.  by  the  present  writer  in  BOR  L [1887). 
t It  is  well  known  that  in  the  Maxdean  system  death,  through 
the  operation  of  the  demon  Nasu,  renders  the  corpse  impure— 
so  held  by  the  Parsis  to  the  present  day. 


and  religious  precepts  addressed  to  his  people ; and 
the  conclusion  is : . , . ^ 

From  before  the  majesty  of  Afiharraaad  have  I oome,  for  the 

pnrpoee  of  overthrowing  the  Evil  Spirit  am  I here ; a^ain 
Mfore  the  majesty  of  Atmarmard  must  I go ; moreover  thu  Is 
required  of  me— holiness  and  the  actions  proper  to  the  wise 
and  the  living  in  union  with  wisdom  and  the  due  ordering  of 
my  nature.’  , n i • j r 

It  is  of  course  only  natural  that  all  kinas  of 

traditional  utterances  should  gather  round  the 
name  of  so  celebrated  a ruler,  of  whom  hm  subjects 
made  not  only  an  Alexander  and  a J ustinian,  but 
also  a Solomon.  Numerous  conversations,  shrewd 
replies,  solutions  of  cases,  and  messages  to  foreign 
monarchs  are  preserved  by  Eastern  wribera,  sucii 
as  the  Atiab  chronicler  Tabari,  and  at  least  eighteen 
letters  and  speeches  are  quoted  as  his  in  Firaausi*8 
great  national  epic,  the  Shdh-ndmah.  One  of 
these  ^ he  introduces  with  the  words : ‘ I have  seen 
in  an  old  book  that  (Chosroes  wrote  as  follows).* 
Whatever  be  thought  of  the  attribution  to  the 
King  of  Kings  himself  of  participation  by  word  or 
pen  in  the  active  literwy  and  scientific  life  of  his 
court,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  royal  patronage 
stimulated  an  extraordinary  intellectu^  activity 
in  the  national  literature.  We  are  told  that  he 
encouraged  translations  from  foreign  writers  of 
all  kinds,  ordering  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Plato  to  be  rendered  into  Pahlavi,  and  that  even 
Homer  was  similarly  translated.  Philosophei’s 
persecuted  by  Justinian  were  received  with  open 
arms,  as  well  as  Syrian  scholars.  Indeed  it  is  to 
this  golden  age  of  Persian  literature  that  the 
Arabs  owed  their  introduction  to  Greek  culture.® 
One  important  influence  of  the  kind  in  Sasanian 
times  was  that  of  Greek  medicine — an  influence, 
by  the  way,  which  goes  back  to  the  Achsemenian 
dynasty  (Demokedes,  under  Darius  i,,»  Ktesias, 
Apollonides).  The  Greek  Stephanos  of  Edessa 
cured  Kobaid  l.*  It  appears  that  at  the  same 
time  was  begun  the  compilation  of  a ‘ Kin^s 
Book,*  or  royal  chronicle,  to  which  subsequently 
Firdausi  owed  so  much  of  the  material  for  his  epic. 
Probably,  too,  several  of  the  standard  Pahlavi 
treatises  began  to  take  shape  at  this  time.  Among 
these  the  mrst  rank  belonj^  to  the  invaluable 
Bundahiehn  (or  BUndeheehi  lit.  ‘The  Original 
Creation  *),  wMoh,  though  doubtless  extended  and 
revised  much  later,  preserves  some  very  ancient 
material — in  some  cases  old  traditions  and  myths 
which  are  even  pre-Zoroastrian,  such  as  tnose 
referring  to  the  creation  and  the  first  men.  The 
very  miscellaneous  Dinka/r^  (‘Acts  of  Religion’), 

‘ a collection  of  information  regarding  the  doctrines, 
customs,  traditions,  history  and  literature  of  the 
Mazda- worshipping  religion  * ® — the  most  extensive 
of  all  Pahlavi  works — was  certainly  completed  as 
a kind  of  encyclopsedia  or  miscellany  several 
centuries  later  in  Muhammadan  times;  bat  it 
contains  a good  deal  of  older  material,  including 

1 J.  Mobl,  L*  Livf  det  rota,  Paris,  1876-78,  vi.  408. 

3 It  was  at  this  time  that  there  came  from  India  the  famous 
story  KaRla  va  Dirrvna,  translated  Into  Pahlavi  from  Sanskrit, 
and  with  it  the  game  of  chess,  the  treatise  on  which,  narrating 
the  sending  of  the  game  to  Khusrau,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
little  treatl^  Chatrang-n&mdk,  published  by  Peshotan  in  1886. 
From  the  Persian  ooon  both  the  tale  and  the  now  universal 
game  rapidly  spread  thronghoat  the  Western  world.  On  the 
important  subject  of  Sasanian  art  see  M.  Dleulafoy,  L'Art 
antique  da  la  Paraa,  Paris,  1884,  and,  for  the  most  recent 
(Ughly  laudatory)  appreciation,  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Baetem 
Exploration  Paat  ana  Future,  London,  1918,  pp.  88-42  (‘  Of  the 
Ssssanian  Empire  our  estimate  must  be  mainly  from  its  political 
power  and  its  artistic  work.  The  huge  rock-out  monuments 
. . . are  of  excellent  work,  equal  to  good  Hellenio  carving, 
and  above  what  Rome  could  do  at  that  age.  The  coinage  of 
the  Sassanians  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  Rome  in  the  third 
centurv.  We  want  to  know  muoh  more  of  this  age,  in  order  to 
trace  the  effect  of  Persian  art  on  the  West 

» Herod.  iH.  180. 

* For  the  relations  between  Greek  (and  Indian)  medical 
soienoe  and  that  of  Sasanian  Persia  see  E.  Haas,  ZDMG  tl 
XXX.,  xxxL,  A.  Muller,  i6.  xxxiv.,  and  the  present  writer’s  TraiU 
da  mideeina  mazdianna  traduit  du  Pahlavi,  Louvain,  1886. 

» West,  GlrP  IL 
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certain  ‘enclaves,*  or  short  treatises,  preserved, 
like  flies  in  amber,  in  chapters  of  the  larger  com- 
pilation. Such  a one  is  the  medical  tractate 
referred  to  in  art.  Disease  and  Medicine  (Persian), 
as  also  the  Andarj^  or  * Ten  Precepts,*  mentioned 
above.  But  its  chief  value  is  in  the  preservation 
of  a detailed  analysis  of  the  contents  of  all  the 
21  naaksy  or  books,  of  the  original  Avesta,  whose 
text  had  long  since  ^rished.^  There  seems  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  £hese  summaries  may  faith- 
fully represent  the  subject-matter  of  the  lost 
sacred  books. 

Chosroes  II.,  known  sis  Parvgz,  grandson  of 
Chosroes  I.  (a.D.  590-628),  conquered  Jerusalem 
and  carried  off  the  True  Cross,  sdterwards  re- 
stored under  the  emperor  Heraclius.  This  was 
the  last  great  king  of  Ae  Sassinian  dynasty.  Four 
years  after  his  death  the  ill-starred  Yazdag^d  III. 
{A.D.  632-651),  the  last  of  his  race,  acc^ed  and 
in  the  Isist-named  year  hsid  the  unhappiness  to 
witness  the  flnsd  conquest  of  bis  kingdom  by  the 
Muslim,  he  himself  perishing  miserably  by  the 
hand  of  sm  assassin. 

2.  Relations  with  Christianity. — Christianity 
^read  widely  and  was  well  organized  in  the 
Persian  Empire  under  the  Sasamans,  especia^y 
in  its  Nestorian  form.  At  the  moment  of  the 
Mus^mSn  invasion  it  counted  seven  metropolitan 
provinces  and  80  bishoprics,  stretching  from 
Armenia  to  India.  Not  mfrequently  Christians 
enjoyed  high  favour  at  the  court,  especially 
during  the  great  reign  of  the  first  Chosroes.  Both 
that  mighty  inonarcn  and  his  grandson  namesake 
had  Christian  wives,  the  wife  of  the  latter  being 
the  beautiful  Shirin,  renowned  in  Persian  poetry, 
to  whose  influence  may  be  largely  attributed  ms 
proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience  and  his 
liberality  to  the  Christian  Church,  Notwith- 
standmg  all  this,  the  history  of  the  dynasty 
contains  records  of  persecutions  as  terrible  as  any 
in  the^  Church’s  annals.  We  have  seen  that  the 
execution  of  Mfini  was  the  occasion  of  a massacre 
not  ox^  of  his  own  followers  but  of  Christians 
also.  Tnere  were  political  as  weU  as  religious 
reasons  for  these  persecutions.  It  is  true  that  the 
Mazdeism  of  the  time  was  intolerant  on  principle. 
The  fourth  of  the  ‘Ten  Precepts*  attributed  in 
the  Andar^  to  the  great  Chosroes  runs:  ‘To 
destroy  with  crushing  severity  the  teaching  of 
heretics  from  out  of  Irftn,*  and  the  eighth:  ‘To 
smite,  smash  up,  and  overthrow  the  diabolical, 
violent,  and  idolatrous  disobedience  [to  the  re- 
ligion] which  may  co-exist.’  The  Pahlavi  treatises 
constantly  group  together  Manichaeans,  Christians, 
and  J ews  among  these  heretics.  There  is  a great 
amount  of  polemical  argument  in  several  of  these 
treatises  directed  agmnst  Christian  teaching, 
showing  a considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
books  of  both  the  OT  and  the  NT.  This  is  es- 


pecially the  case  with  the  Shikand-gilri^Tixk  Vijdr 
(‘Doubt-dispelling  Explanation ’),^  which  actually 
contains  an  (Incomplete)  Pahlavi  version  of  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  Very  remarkable  is  a passage 
in  the  Dxnkari,*  which  is  a direct  attempt  to 
discredit  the  teaching  concerning  the  A^ot  in  Jn  1. 

But  there  was  eimo,  as  said  above,  a strong 
TOlitical  motive  for  many  of  these  persecutions. 
The  Roman  emperors,  now  Christian,  from  being 
fierce  persecutors,  had  become  the  friends  and 
protectors  of  the  Church.  And  the  great  Persian 
Empire,  whether  under  the  Araacids  or  under  the 
Sasanians,  was  the  lifelong  foe  of  ‘ the  Empire  of 
Ram.’  The  Christian  religion  was  looked  upon  as 


1 Tr.  West  in  SBS  xxxriL  [1892] ; P&hlavi  text  recently  pub- 
lished by  Darsb  Peahotan  in  his  fine  ad.  of  the  Dinkar^t  vol.  xv. 
[19161  and  vol.  xvL  [1917]. 
a Tr.  West  in  SEE  xxiv.  [1886)  11611. 

< Ed.  Peshotan,  iii.  130,  tr.  by  present  writer  iu  PhUoiophie 
rel.  du  Mazddisme,  6ft  59-61. 


essentially  ‘the  religion  of  Rtlm.*  The  natural 
sympathy  of  Christians  in  all  lands  with  the  now 
Christian  Empire  not  unnaturally  rendered  them 
suspect  to  the  kings  who  were  the  ardent  followers 
and  champions  of  the  national  ‘ religion  of  IrSn.’  ^ 

The  Persian  persecutions  extended,  with  various 
intervals,  from  the  reign  of  Shahpnhr  n.  to  the 
7th  century.  Their  cruelty  was  often  incredible 
— for  excessively  cruel  punishments  were  a char- 
acteristic of  Persian  governments  in  all  ages  and 
under  all  dynasties,  so  that  ‘Persian  torments’ 
became  an  epithet  of  specially  dreadful  tortures. 
The  most  memorable  of  these  persecutions  is  the 
one  proclaimed  in  340,  which  lasted  till  Shah- 
puhr*8  death.  It  is  unequalled  for  its  duration,  its 
ferocity,  and  the  number  of  the  martyrs,  said  by 
some  to  have  been  190,000.  In  spite  of  this,  it  is 
recorded  that  apostates  were  less  numerous  than 
during  the  great  persecutions  of  the  pagan  Roman 
emperors.  After  Shalipuhr’s  death  persecution  of 
the  Christians  continued,  but  with  less  intensity 
until  the  reign  of  Bahram  (Varahran)  v.  (a.d. 
420-438),  who,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Mag^ 
priests,  ordered  a generm  persecution,  which 
lasted,  with  intervals,  for  thirty  years.  Under 
his  successor,  Yazdagird  ii.,  occurred  the  celebrated 
massacre  of  the  Christians  at  Beit-Slokh  in  446 — 
said,  perhaps  with  exaggeration,  to  have  claimed 
12,000  victims — the  beginning  of  a persecution 
which  may  have  lasted  till  450.  Under  subseqnent 
monarchs  there  occurred  from  time  to  time  cruel 
treatment  of  Christians,  though  by  no  means  on  so 
vast  a scale.  Even  Chosroes  i.  and  Chosroes  n. 
are  stated  to  have  made  some  martyrs. 

The  Acta  of  these  Persian  martyrs  have  received 
a considerable  amount  of  careful  and  critical  study 
of  late  years,  and  on  the  whole,  with  the  natural 
exception  of  certain  unreliable  or  exaggerated 
portions,  their  general  credibility  has  been  main- 
tained. To  Louis  H.  Gray  belongs  the  credit  of 
having  most  carefully  worked  over  these  Acta 
Martyrum,  as  far  as  they  are  yet  available,  in 
search  of  ^esh  material  for  the  study  of  Mazdecua 
religion  of  the  times.’  His  research  has  revealed 
a considerable  amount  of  Zoroastrian  religions 
material. 

These  writings,  be  remarks,  * possess  one  great  adrantsge  over 
the  pagan  classical  sources.  They  record,  in  many  coses,  tho 
experiences  and  the  words  of  converts  to  Obristianity  from 
Zoroastrianism.  . . . What  we  read  here  will  soaroely  coincide 
with  the  Pahlavi  treatises  which  date,  at  least  in  conception, 
from  this  same  Sosonid  period ; but  this  is  oxily  a saperfldai 
objection.  . . . Our  concern  is  vdth  the  religion  of  the  masses, 
on  which  s valuable  side-Ugbt  is  oast  by  the  Christian  Aett  oj 
the  Sainte.  * ’ 

This  remark  seems  to  the  present  writer  of  great 
importance. 

LiTBRATtTXS.— F.  Justi,  Qtach.  de$  alten  Penietie^  Berlin, 
1879:  G.  Rawlinson,  TAs  Seventh  Oreat  Oriental  Monarchy ^ 
London,  1876 ; E.  W.  West,  * Pahlavi  Literature,*  in  OIrP  u. 
[Stroasburg,  1896-1904] ; F.  Justi.  * Gescb.  Irons  von  den  Utesten 
Zeiten  bis  sum  Ausgong  der  S&sftniden/  ib. ; L.  C.  Casnrtelll, 
La  PhUotophie  reiMieuse  du  MazdHeme  sous  lee  Sauanxdee, 
Louvain,  1884,  tr.  Firoz  Jomospji,  Bombay,  1889.  For  relations 
to  ObristianiW  and  peraecuaous  of  Ohrlstians  see  esp.  JT. 
L&bonrt,  Le  Chrittianitme  dans  V empire  verse  sous  la  dpnasMe 
aeusardde,  Paris,  1904 ; a useful  condensation  in  D.  Marslglia, 
11  Martirio  Orwiano,  Rome,  1918 ; and  special  orticlee  os 
quoted  in  text.  L.  C.  CaSARTELLL 

SATAN.— See  Demons  and  Spirits. 

SATANISM. — The  worship  of  the  Devil  alleged 
during  the  two  final  decades  of  the  19th  cent,  to 
have  been  carried  on  in  various  countries  of  Europe 

I Christianity  is  known  under  various  titles  in  Pahlavi  liter- 
ature, such  os  KSshi  if osAiA  C religion  of  the  Messiah'), 
syOjM  (apparently  from  KUisva^emtkria-Cay,  and  the  obeoore 
name  Tarsdk  (surely  no  connexion  with  Tarsus  t).  Also  a * white 
demon'  (shidd-spih)  is  attributed  to  Christianity. 

3 His  results  are  embodied  in  a volviable  paper  in  the  Journal 
qf  tAs  Manchester  Egyptian  and  Oriental  Society^  1918-14, 
pp.  87-66. 

» /6.  p.  89. 
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and  America  was  stated  to  have  two  branches  or 
divisions.  One  of  these,  to  which  the  name 
Satanism  is  more  strictly  applicable,  was  a worship 
of  Satan,  the  adversary  of  and  of  Christianity, 

admitting  that  he  is  an  evil  being,  a rebel  against 
God,  a lost  archang^.  The  worshipners  are  said 
to  have  had  recourse  to  the  Devil  because  they 
held  that  Gk>d  had  betrayed  the  human  race  ; 
they  knowingly  entered  into  alliance  with  His 
adversary  and  worshipped  him  with  rites  which 
were  a defiance  of  the  true  Gk)d.  It  was  a counsel 
of  despair ; and  we  are  not  surprised  to  be  told 
that  the  adherents  of  this  m8ul  cult  consisted  of 
* scattered  associations  or  isolated  persons,  labour- 
ing alone,  or  with  the  aid  of  a few  seers,  and  pur- 
suLig  a personal  aim,*  that  they  were  in  fact 
recluses,  and  that  they  had  no  relations  with  the 
other  and  more  important  group.  ^ 

The  latter  group,  with  which  we  are  mainly 
concerned,  was  known  under  the  alternative  names 
of  Luciferians  and  Palladists.  They  were  said  to 
adore  Lucifer,  the  equal  and  foe  of  Adonai,  or 
Jahweh.  He  was  in  their  view  the  God  of  light, 
the  good  principle,  while  Adonai  was  the  Goa  of 
darkness,  the  evil  principle.  In  short,  he  was 
Satan  himself.  This  worship  was  founded  on  a 
dual  is  tic  philos^hy  and  was  a sort  of  topsy-turvy 
Christianity.^  The  name  of  Palladists  is  derived 
from  a palladium  which  they  were  said  to  revere, 
namely  the  Baphomet,  or  grotesque  idol,  the 
worship  of  which  was  one  of  the  articles  of  accusa- 
tion against  the  ELnights  Templars  in  the  14th 
century.  It  was  alleged  that  tne  Baphomet  was 
preserved  in  secret  through  nearly  five  centuries 
after  the  suppression  of  the  order  and  ultimately 
carried  by  one  Isaac  Long  in  1801,  together  with 
the  skull  of  the  last  Grand  Master,  the  unhappy 
Jacques  du  Molay,  from  Paris  to  Chaurleston  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  These  relics  were 
averred  to  have  there  become  the  sacred  objects  of 
a society  which  was  a development  of  Freemasonry, 
The  heisd  of  the  society,  we  are  told,  was  one 
Albert  Pike,  under  whose  influence  it  spread  all 
over  the^  civilized  world.  The  tendencies  already 
at  work  in  his  lifetime,  but  in  some  measure  held 
in  check  by  him,  were  left  unfettered  by  his  death. 
His  successor,  Adriano  Lemmi,  transferred  the 
sumeme  direction  of  the  society  from  Charleston 
to  Kome.  The  practice  of  magic  blossomed  out  in 
its  lodges,  accompanied  by  not  merely  nonsensical 
but  foul,  oruelj  and  obscene  rites,  culminating  in 
the  form^^  abjuration  of  Christ  and  His  reli^pon, 
theapp^tion  of  the  Devil  in  person  to  his  votaries, 
and  their  organized  and  pericmcal  worship  of  him. 

Some  of  these  charges  were  among  those  brought 
against  the  Knights  Templars  in  the  year  1307. 
Cni^ges  to  the  same  effect  continued  to  be  made 
against  persons  accu^  of  witchcraft  so  long  as 
the  witch -trials  persisted.  Insismuoh  as  toixure 
was  nearly  sdways  practised  in  connexion  with 
legal  proceedings  for  witchcraft,  the  persecutors  of 
witches  could  usually  extract  a confession  in  the 
sense  they  required.  By  that  means  they  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  against  their  victims  a great 
mass  of  what  they  called  evidence,  which  is  now 
altogether  discredited  by  every  rational  being. 
\^at  astounds  an  intelligent  reader  is  to  find 
these  ancient  accusations,  refurbished  and  mingled 
with  new  ones  equally  improbable,  and  indeed 
impossible,  brougnt  with  an  apparently  serious 
purpose  against  a body  of  citizens  of  every  civilized 
coimtry  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century. 
It  behoves  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  * disclosures  ^ on  which  the  accusa- 
tions are  founded. 

pit  ^ ^ SatanUnu  et  la  moffU, 

The  evidence  for  the  existence  of  either  Satanists 
or  Palladists  consists  entirely  of  the  writings  of 
a group  of  men  in  Paris.  The  earlier  of  ^ese 
writings  seem  to  have  suggested  a novel  called  JLd- 
bas  (Paris,  1891),  by  J.  K.  Huysmans,  a liteiary 
man  of  some  reputation  who  had  professed  material- 
ism and  afterwards  abandoned  it.  One  of  the 
chief  personages  of  the  novel  is  a certain  Canon 

Docre,  a renegade  priest  whose  portrait  is  alleged 
to  be  sketch^  from  a real  man  then  living  in 

Belgium.  He  acts  as  the  leader  of  the  Satanists 
and  performs  the  Black  Mass,  which  is  of  course  a 
horrible  and  indecent  parody  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
rite.  In  one  form  or  other  the  Black  Mass  is  a 
very  old  story ; heretics  and  witches  from  the 

Middle  Ages  downwards  have  often  been  accused 
of  it.  Huysmans  relates  it  in  detail,  sparing 
nothing.  More  tangible  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  Satanists  and  their  worship  than  that  of 

Huysmans  in  this  novel  and  in  his  subsequent 
preface  to  the  book  by  J.  Bois  cited  above  has  yet 
to  be  produced.  At  any  rate  the  allegations  as  to 
the  sect  have  supplied  little  more  toan  a back- 
ground for  the  hardly  less  lurid  * revelations  * con- 
cerning the  Palladists. 

These  were  originally  undertaken  by  a young 
man  named  Gabriel  Jogand,  a Proven9aI,  bom  at 

Marseilles  in  1854.  He  was  educated  at  a Jesuit 
college,  but,  speedily  breaking  loose  from  it,  led  a 

Bohemian  life  and  attempted  to  make  a livelihood 
^ bitter  vituperative  attacks  upon  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  and  everybody  and  everything 
connected  with  it.  For  his  assaults  on  religion 
and  libels  on  individuals  he  was  repeatedly  con- 
demned by  various  French  tribunals  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  1881  he  became  a Freemason ; 
but,  as  he  left  the  order  within  the  same  year  in 
consequence  of  a quarrel,  it  is  obvious  that  he  did 
not  proceed  very  far  into  its  mysteries.  A man  of 
considerable  resource,  restless,  vain,  he  was  con- 
stantly devising  something  fresh  to  bring  himself 
before  the  public  and  to  put  into  his  pocket  the 
money  of  wnich  he  was  sorely  in  need.  Suddenly 
in  April  1886  he  professed  to  be  * converted.*  He 
repudiated  his  old  opinions  and  his  old  asso- 
ciates. He  expressed  the  deepest  contrition.  He 
offered  hiniself  to  confession  at  the  parish  church 
of  St.  Merri.  After  a little  suspicion  and  delay  he 
was  accepted  and  reconciled  to  the  Church.  Two 
years  later  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
solemnly  received  by  the  pope,  Leo  xm.,  and  his 
labours  against  the  Freemasons  were  approved  and 
blessed. 

Imme^tely  after  his  conversion  he  had  begun 
the  pubUcation  of  a work  in  four  volumes,  entiued 

HivMationa  completes  sur  la  franc  - nuiGcmncrit 
(Paris,  1886).  From  this  time  until  1897  one  book 
and  periodical  after  another  poured  forth  from  his 
pen  and  those  of  his  co-operators,  each  of  them 
containing  ‘ revelations  * more  blood-curdling  than 
its  predecessor.  They  were  boom^  by  the  hier- 
archy and  the  religious  press  and  greeaily  bought 
by  the  orthodox  public  in  France,  Germany,  and 

Italy.  In  his  unconverted  years  Jogand  had 
adopted  ‘ L4o  Tajcil*  as  his  pen-name ; and  he  con- 
tinued to_  write  under  this  signature.  He  had 
many  assistants  and  ecclesiastical  backers.  Pro- 
minent among  the  latter  were  Fava,  bishop  of 

Grenoble,  and  Meurin,  archbishop  of  Port  Louis 
m the  Mauritius,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  the  virulence  of  their  anti-masonic  writinga 

Meurin,  in  1892,  issued  a book  entitled  Xa  Franc- 
nuL^n^ric^  Synagogue  de  Satan,  in  which  he  con- 
Palladism  with  the  Jewish  Elabbala  and 
elaborated  the  mystic  value  of  numbers  into  proofs 
of  the  enemy*s  diabolical  conspiracy.  Another 
(or  rather  confederate)  was  a German, 

C.  Hacks,  who  wrote  under  the  name  of  Bataille. 
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Another  was  Domenico  Margiotta,  who  claimed  to 
have  been  born  in  1858  at  Palmi,  in  Italy,  and  to 
have  been  a Freemason  of  very  high  dignity  in  the 
order.  If  we  may  believe  his  statements,  he  was 
‘ converted  * and  from  his  former  jwsition  was  able 
to  make  very  important  revelations  concerning 
masonic  doings  and  beliefs.  BUs  principal  work 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1894,  on  Adriano  Lemmi, 
whom  he  alleged  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the 
Freemasons  throughout  the  world.  Even  earlier 
than  he,  yet  another  German,  Paul  Kosen,  origin- 
ally of  Berlin,  but  then  in  Paris,  had  publish^  in 
French  a work  directed  against  the  Freemasons 
under  the  title  of  L^Ennemie  sociaZe  (Brussels, 
1890).  But,  valuable  as  was  the  help  thus  lent  to 
him  by  others  (and  the  enumeration  above  is  not 
exhaustiv^,  L4o  Tcucil  was  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  it.  Fertile  in  his  ingenuity,  audacious,  and 
cynical,  he  wrote  rapidly  and  recklessly  under  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  as  a writer ; and, 
when  tired  of  that  or  desirous  of  creating  a new 
sensation,  he  freely  invented  further  pseudonyms. 
These  were  represented  to  be  the  real  names  of 
real  p^ons  whose  adventures  were  sometimes 
mysteriously  referred  to,  sometimes  given  more  or 
less  at  leng^.  One  such  waa  A.  M.  Ricoux,  who 
pretended  to  have  been  a settler  for  four  years  in 
Chile.  Under  this  name  Taxil  wrote  in  defence  of 
his  own  allegation  that  there  were  female  Free- 
masons. As  Kicoux,<he  professed  to  have  obtained 
a code  of  secret  Instructions  to  supreme  councils 
and  grand  lodges,  alleged  to  have  been  printed  at 
Chaneston  in  1891,  from  which  he  claimed  to  have 
learned  that  the  Supreme  Directory  of  universal 
Freemasonry  was  centred  in  Berlin,  with  su^r- 
dinate  Directories  in  Naples,  Calcutta,  Washing- 
ton, and  Monte  Video,  a Chief  of  Political  Action 
in  Iteme,  and  a Grand  Dep^sitaiy  of  Sacred 
Traditions,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  Freemasonry, 
at  Charleston,  an  office  then  filled  by  Albert  Pike. 

Bataille*8  principal,  but  not  his  only,  contribu- 
tion to  the  revelations  was  a work  which  appeared 
in  serial  parts  entitled  Lt  Didble  au  xix^  siidt 
(Paris,  1898-94).  In  it  he  related  his  travels  and 
adventures  among  Freemasons  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  including  India  and  America,  TOtii 
North  and  South.  In  the  course  of  his  journeys 
he  met  (so  he  declared)  a certain  Miss  Diana 
Vaughan,  in  whose  company  he  visited  the  Mam- 
moth Cave  of  Kentucl^  and  was  present  at  a 
tianct  with  ALsmodeus  in  person.  Portly  after- 
wards this  lady  was  more  directly  introduced  to 
the  ^ping  antimasonic  public  of  Paris  as  the  e^tor 
of  the  Palladium  rigirUri  §t  libre,  a periodical 
represented  to  be  the  outcome  of  a quarrel  between 
herself  and  other  highly  placed  authorities  of  the 
Palladist  organization.  Only  three  numbers,  how- 
ever, appeared.  Nominally  directed  to  the  ad- 
vocacy of  a reformed  Pallawm,  it  was  obviously 
only  a step  to  a further  development.  When  it 
hau  served  the  purpose  of  an  attempt  to  convince 
the  world  of  the  real  objective  existence  of  the 
Palladist  society.  Miss  Diana  Vaughan's  conversion 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  announced  ; 
and  within  a month  afterwards,  in  July  1896,  she 
began  the  publication  of  her  autobionaplw,  under 
the  title  of  mimoires  cPune  Ex-Pallawte.  It  proved 
quite  exciting  and  supplied  pabulum  for  the  faith- 
ful during  many  months  of  serial  publication.  She 
averred  herself  a descendant  of  Thomas  Vaughan, 
the  twin  brother  of  Henry  Vaughan,  the  Silurist. 
Thomas  Vaughan  was  always  mystical.  At  one 
period  of  his  life  he  waa  devoted  to  alchemy,  which 
ne  appears  to  have  afterwards  renounced.  Diana 
Vaughan  imputed  to  him  Rosicrucianism,  which 
he  distinctly  disclaimed  ; and  she  related  that  he 
was  himself  the  executioner  of  Archbishop  Laud, 
and  that  he  had  steeped  a linen  cloth  in  the 


‘ martyr’s*  blood,  and  burnt  it  by  way  of  a sacrifice 
to  the  Devil.  The  Devil  thereupon  made  his  ap- 
pearance and  entered  into  a pact  with  him.  Diana 
Vaughan  sent  her  ‘ancestor*  subsequently  to 
America,  where  he  wedded  Venus- Astarte,  who 
came  do^vn  out  of  heaven  and  remained  with  him 
for  eleven  days,  leaving  with  him  when  she  re- 
ascended a chUd,  the  fruit  of  their  union.  It 
need  not  be  said  that  this  is  pure  nonsense. 
Thomas  Vaughan  never  was  in  America,  so  far 
as  is  known  from  any  authentic  record.  Of 
the  same  character  is  Diana's  account  of  her  own 
birth  and  early  life.  She  declares  that  she  was 
early  initiated  into  Palladism,  advanced  from  grade 
to  grade,  ultimately  appointed  grand  priestess  of 
Lucifer,  and  destined  to  oe  united  in  marriage  with 
no  less  a personage  than  Asmodeus.  Her  progress 
is  described  in  the  most  melodramatic  fashion.  It 
includes  of  course  interviews  with  Lucifer  himself, 
exchange  of  affectionate  passages  with  her  futile 
bridegroom,  Asmodeus,  the  description  of  a terrific 
combat  between  the  hosts  of  Lucifer  and  those  of 
Adonai,  which  she  was  privileged  to  witness  and 
describe  after  the  manner  of  a war-correspondent, 
and  her  visit,  transported  in  the  arms  of  Lucifer, 
to  a distant  region  of  the  universe  in  which  he  was 
supreme. 

With  the  help  of  these  and  other  writers,  some 
real,  some  fictitious,  a deluge  of  ‘ revelations  * was 
poured  forth  for  about  twelve  years.  Not  merely 
was  the  rise  of  Palladism  narrated,  or  rather  its 
development  out  of  the  highest  grades  of  Free- 
msLSonry  under  the  hands  of  Albert  Pike,  with 
its  heauquarters  at  Charleston  and  its  subordinate 
branches  throughout  the  world,  but  also  the  cleav- 
age of  the  insutution  into  two  mutually  hostile 
forces,  the  one  led  W Diana  Vaughan,  the  other  by 
Adriano  Lemmi.  The  personal  and  family  history 
of  Diana  Vaughan  occupies  a considerable  part  of 
the  M&moires  with  which  she  enlightened  the  world. 
Weird  details  accompany  and  complete  the  story. 
But  they  yield  in  extravagance  to  Bataille's 
marvellouB  travels.  He  started  by  being  a ship's 
doctor  on  the  Eastern  service.  If  he  may  be 
credited,  he  was  introduced  into  Freemasonry  at 
Naples  and  by  bribery  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
hignest  degree.  Armed  with  this,  he  penetrated 
the  most  secret  dens  of  the  order  in  East  and  West, 
one  of  which  he  describes  as  being  a Presbyterian 
chapel  at  Singapore,  where  he  witnessed  the 
initiation  of  a Mistress-Templar  according  to  the 
P^ladian  rite,  that  is  to  say,  with  revolting 
obsceni^.  He  attended  a lodge  in  Calcutta,  at 
which  Lucifer  himself  was  present,  delivered  an 
oration,  and  accepted  a human  sacrifice.  At 
Gibraltar  he  explored  caverns  in  the  CTeat  rock, 
which  were  occupied,  so  he  says,  ^ British 
criminals  condemned  to  life-servituae.  Th^  were 
engaged  in  the  making  of  Baphomets  and  other 
idms  and  of  various  instruments  of  black  magic, 
including  terrible  poisons  for  puttii^  away  any 
one  whose  destruction  was  desired.  These  travels 
are  cast  in  a form  and  adorned  with  particulars 
both  grotesque  and  gpruesome  that  would  not  have 
been  out  of  place  in  mediseval  witch-tales. 

L4o  Taxil  and  his  co-operators  succeeded  in 
imposing,  by  such  means,  on  a large  number  of 
the  ecclesiastics  and  devout  laity  on  the  Ck)ntiuent. 
The  ‘revelations*  were  of  course  denied  and 
denounced  as  lies  by  the  Freemaaona  Demands 
to  produce  Miss  Diana  Vaughem  were  eluded  on 
the  pretext  that  she  was  compelled  to  remain  in 
concealment  for  the  preservation  of  her  life  from 
the  attacks  of  infuriated  Freemasons  and  Palladists. 
Letters  written  in  her  name  by  (as  it  afterwards 
turned  out)  XAo  Taxil’s  female  secretary,  and  in 
some  oases  accompanied  by  presentation  copies  of 
her  works,  were  received  by  high  dignitaries  of  the 
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Church  and  the  papal  court  and  were  replied  to  in 
the  meet  flattermg  manner.  The  pope  nlmself,  U 
we  may  believe  Leo  Taxil,  sent  her  his  apostolic 
blessing.  The  bishop  of  Grenoble  repeatedly 
affirmed  his  childlike  oelief  in  her  existence  and 
the  sincerity  of  her  conversion.  He  compared  her 
with  Joan  of  Arc  and  exhorted  her  to  pray,  to 
labour,  to  struggle,  and  even  to  die  on  the  gallows 
if  necessary;  lor  victory  sometimes  exacted  that 
price.  Such  rodomontaae  was  naturalty  published 
ny  the  conspirators  to 'augment  the  faith  of  those 
wno  accepted  the  * revelations.* 

The  excitement  caused  among  credulous  people 
aroused  special  interest  in  the  Antimasonio 
Congress  which  was  to  be  held  at  Trent  in  1896. 
At  ttie  same  town  that  was  the  scene  of  the  great 
Council  in  the  16th  cent,  it  was  hoped  to  give  the 
final  blow  to  Freemason^  and  Protestantism. 
The  campaign  started  by  Pope  Leo  xm.  against 
Freemasonry  had  acquii^  an  added  impul^  by 
the  * revelations  * of  llo  Taxil  and  his  confederates. 
Yet  doubts  as  to  the  ‘revelations*  had  been 
expressed  in  various  quarters;  and  there  was  an 
undercurrent  of  scepticism.  Ldo  Taxil  faced  the 
situation  with  characteristic  courage  and  audacity. 
He  went  to  Trent,  met  the  Congress,  and  delivered 
an  impassioned  harangue.  In  answer  to  demands 
for  information  asto  jDiana  Vaughan*s  existence, 
history,  and  conversion,  he  solemnly  affirmed  her 
existence ; he  declared  that  he  had  seen  her  with 
his  own.  eyes,  but  she  could  not  venture  from  her 
concealment,  threatened  as  she  was  every  hour  by 
the  daggers  of  the  Freemasons.  To  a confidential 
commit^  only  would  he  entrust  his  proofs.  The 
result  was  a complete  success.  Doubters  were 
silenced.  Taxil  was  victorious.  The  hero  of  the 
hour,  he  was  rewarded  with  enthusiastic  and  con- 
tinuous thunders  of  applause,  he  was  Invited  to 
the  episcopal  palace,  wnere  he  was  received  by  the 
bishop,  and  mingled  with  the  most  distinguished 
representatives  of  ecclesiastics  and  nobles  from 
various  Koman  Catholic  states. 

But  the  imposture  was  now  approaching  its  end. 
At  the  close  of  September  Taxuhad  triumphed  at 
the  Congress.  Scarcely  more  than  a fortnight 
later  Bataille  (Hacks)  threw  off  the  mask.  He 
wrote  to  the  Kdlnische  Volkszeitung,  expressing 
his  complete  contempt  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  a little  later,  on  2nd  Nov.,  to  the 
Untvers  at  Paris,  declaring  that  Le  Diable  au  aciaf 
si^cle  and  Diana  Vaughan  were  Mdrehen  (idle 
tales)  and  a thorough  swindle.  Taxil  brazened  it 
out  a few  months  longer.  At  last  he  announced 
a meeting  at  the  Geographical  SocietVs  rooms, 
Boulevard  St.  Germain,  Paris,  on  19th  April  1897, 
at  which  Diana  Vaughan  woidd  make  her  public 
appearance.  At  the  meeting  he  mounted  the 
platform  alone.  To  a crowded  assembly  he  con- 
fessed that  Psdladism  and  Diana  Vaughan  were 
inventions  of  his  own,  and  that  the  revelations  that 
had  poured  forth  so  lavishly  from  his  press  for 
years  were  a gigantic  fraud,  or,  in  his  own 
euphemism,  ‘ a mystification.*  ‘ I have  always 
loved  mystification,*  he  explained,  and  impudently 
went  on  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  Catholic 
press  and  bishops  for  the  splendid  help  they  had 
given  Inm  to  organize  the  finest  mystification  of 
all,  which  was  to  crown  his  career. 

The  rage  of  his  deluded  victims  was  boundless, 
but  impoi^t.  At  first  they  declined  to  believe 
his  confession  ; they  could  not  abandon  their  faith 
in  Diana  Vaughan ; they  distinguished  between 
Taxirs  earlier  and  later  * disclosures  * ; there  must, 
they  said,  be  substemtial  facts  underlying  at  least 
the  former.  Some  of  course  assertea  that  they 
had  suspected  the  truth  all  along ; and  then 
efforts  were  direct^  tf>  show  that  the  pope  and 
other  high  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  not 


committed  to  belief  in  the  Bundle.  But  the 
violence  of  the  denunciations  which  were  naturally 
heaped  upon  him  did  not  disturb  L4o  Taxil. ^ He 
had  doubtless  made  money ; he  had  achieved 
notoriety ; he  had  imposeu  a succession  of  ex- 
travagant lies  by  the  most  ingenious  methods  on 
his  open-mouthed  disciples.  When  the  bubble 
burst,  as  sooner  or  later  it  inevitably  would,  he 
retired  to  write  the  story  of  how  he  hskd  befooled 
the  Catholic  world. 

The  soil  had  been  prepared  for  the  sowing,  or 
the  seed  scattered  by  Taxil  would  not  have  taken 
root.  During  the  long  twilight  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  later  a vast  number  of  legends  had 
accumulated  concerning  the  relations  of  the 
spiritual  world  with  humanity,  including  tempta- 
tions by  evil  spirits  in  corporeal  or  quasi -corporeal 
form  and  leagues  entered  into  by  individual  men 
with  the  Devil  himself.  These  legends  had  never 
been  repudiated  by  the  Church  of  Rome.  Rather 
they  had  been  accepted  and  stamped  with  author- 
ity, seeing  that  tney  had  been  incorporated  in 
monastic  chronicles  and  in  the  lives  and  writings 
of  the  most  eminent  saints  and  teachers,  they  had 
been  confirmed  by  confessions  wrung  from  the 
victims  of  the  witch-prosecutions,  recorded  solemnly 
by  ecclesiastical  and  civil  courts,  as  the  evidence 
on  which  thousands  of  men  and  women  had  been 
condemned  to  the  most  barbarous  deaths,  and 
they  had  been  taught  as  facts  without  any  doubt 
by  the  Inquisitor  Sprenger,  the  Jesuit  Delrio,  and 
other  authors  of  works  on  magic  and  witchcraft. 
From  early  ages  witchcraft,  sexual  immorality  of 
the  grossest  kind,  and  foul  rites,  amounting  to  a 
rival  and  obscene  religion,  had  been  imputed  to 
heretics  and  unbelievers.  The  Church  had  long 
been  definitelv  opposed  to  Freemasonry — an 
opposition  probably  arising,  first,  from  iealousy 
01  its  secrec;^  and,  secondly,  from  its  well-known 
liberalism,  “^cently  Pius  ix.  had  denounced  the 
Freemasons  as  * the  Synagogue  of  Satan  * and  had 
approved  and  encouraged  a French  fraternity, 
founded  under  the  influence  of  the  Ultramontane 
party  to  exterminate  them.  In  1884,  the  year 
Before  the  ‘ conversion  * of  lAo  Taxil,  Leo  xm.  by 
his  Encyclical  had  inveighed  against  them  in  no 
measured  terms  as  guilty  of  unoridled  licence  in 
crime,  as  regardless  of  the  marriage-bond,  as  going 
about  to  destroy  the  foundations  of  law  and 
morality,  a sect  whose  object  was  to  prepare  the 
ruin  of  mankind ; and  he  had  called  upon  the 
faithful  to  unmask  and  oppose  them.  He  thus 
practically  initiated  a new  crusade,  which  he 
subsequently  drove  further  by  a succession  of  fresh 
appeals  to  tne  ignorance  and  bigotry  of  Ms  flock. 

into  a soil  thus  chained  wim  sectarian  bitter- 
ness and  misrepresentation  Taxil  astutely  draped 
his  seed.  Charges  of  witchcraft  and  tne  Mack 
Mass  had  been  made  in  a sporadic  manner  during 
the  previous  century  and  a half.  They  had  thus 
strengthened  the  traditional  attitude  of  the  B^man 
Church  and  provided  new,  if  slender,  foundations 
for  the  popes’  battery  of  denunciation.  Taxil’s 
‘revelations*  and  those  of  his  confederates  were 
eagerly  seized  by  the  bigots  and  speedily  spread 
all  over  the  Continent.  No  sort  oi  criticism  was 
applied  to  them.  The  denials  of  the  Freemasons 
were  treated  as  negligible.  The  organization 
attributed  to  Freemasons  and  Palladists  was  in  fact 
a parody  of  the  real  organization  of  the  Jesuits. 
If  the  correspondence  between  the  two  was 
observed,^  the  known  existence  of  the  Jesuit 
organi^tlon  merely  served  to  render  credible  to 
the  minds  of  the  faithful  that  of  which  their 
^pqnents  were  accused.  An  examination  of 
Taxil’s  romances  shows  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  old  works  of  the  Inquisitors  and  other  writers 
on  witchcraft,  supplemented  by  hints  from  A.  L. 
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Constant’s  Dogme  et  rituel  de  la  haute  magie^ 
(Paris,  1861),  written  under  the  pseudonym  of 
Eliphas  L4vi,  and  from  the  researches  of  the 
French  Freemason,  Ragon.  Hacks’s  yet  more 
extraordinary  stories  were  inspired  by  Archbishop 
Meurin’s  farrago.  Diana  Vaughan’s  confessions 
were  founded,  on  those  of  Taxil  and  Hacks.  If 
any  basis  of  fact  underlay  the  superstructure  of 
‘mystification,’  it  was  supplied  by  allegations, 
widely  believed,  of  the  theft  without  apparent 
motive  of  the  consecrated  host  from  various 
churches  in  France  and  elsewhere.  How  far  these 
allegations  were  true  it  is  impossible  to  say ; no 
prosecutions  are  known  to  have  been  instituted 
against  any  one  for  the  crime.  Taxil  indeed  after 
the  crash  was  suspected  by  members  of  Idle 
committee  of  the  Congress  of  Trent  to  have 
contrived  such  a theft  from  Notre  Dame  in  Paris 
in  order  to  provide  sensational  material  for  his 

gen ; but  the  charge  was  probably  mere  gossip. 

o remarkable  a hoax  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
perpetrated ; and  it  could  not  have  succeeded  in 
an  environment  less  dense  with  ignorance  and 
fanaticism. 


LmouTuaB. — Besidee  the  works  of  Huysmans,  Taxil,  and 
othars  mentioned  throughout,  reference  may  be  made  to  A E. 
Waitj^  DeviLtoorthip  in  France,  London,  18d6;  A.  Lillie, 
The  Worghip  qf  Satan  in  Modem  France,  being  a Second 
Editon  of  * Modem  Myetice  and  Modem  Magic,*  do.  1896, 
preface ; and  J.  Rieks,  Leo  XIII.  und  der  SatanekuU,  Berlin, 
1697.  The  two  English  books  named  were  published  before  the 
* mystiflcation ' was  confessed. 

E.  Sidney  Hartland. 

SATl. — Sait  is  a feminine  noun  formed  from  the 
verbal  root  sat,  meaning  what  is  real,  true,  good, 
or  virtuous.  A eati  therefore  signified  a woman 
whom  her  relimon  considered  as  good  and  virtuous 
if  she  sought  death  on  the  decease  of  her  husband 
and  was  burned  along  with  his  corpse.  It  was  not 
until  1829  that  this  custom  of  widow-burning  was 
declared  illegal  in  British  India.  The  Indian  penal 
code  enacted  that  whoever  attempts  to  commit 
suicide  and  does  any  act  towards  the  commission  of 
such  offence  shall  be  punishable  with  imprisonment 
for  a term  which  may  extend  to  one  year.  The 
code  further  enacted  that,  if  any  person  commits 
suicide,  whoever  abets  the  commission  of  such 
suicide  shall  be  punished  with  imprisonment 
which  may  extend  to  ten  years.  Any  one  who 
applauds  or  encourages  an  act  of  sati  is  also  held 
by  the  penal  code  to  have  abetted  suicide. 

Schrader^  states  that  Indo-Germanic  custom 
ordained  that  the  wife  should  die  with  her  husband, 
and  this  custom  he  ascribes  to  the  desire  to  provide 
the  deceased  with  what  was  deckr  to  him  during  life 
as  well  as  * to  make  the  life  of  the  housefather  safe 
on  all  sides,  and  to  render  him  an  object  of  per- 
petual care  and  anxiety  to  his  family.** 

In  the  Atharvaveda*  the  suicide  of  the  widow 
on  the  death  of  her  husband  is  said  to  be  * her 
ancient  duty*;  but,  although  she  ascended  the 
funeral  pyre  and  lay  by  the  side  of  her  husband, 
she  is  said  to  have  as  her  reward  ‘progeny  and 
property.*  Here,  as  in  the  Bigveda,^  the  wiaow  is 
made  to  rise  up  from  the  funeral  pyre  and  is  led 
away  by  a new  husband.  The  Atharvaveda 
decides : 


* Get  np,  O Wooo&n,  to  the  world  of  the  living ; thou  Best  by 
this  one  who  is  deceased : oome  I to  him  who  grasps  thy  hand, 
thy  second  spouse,  thou  nasit  now  entered  into  the  relation  of 
wife  to  husband.'  ^ 

The  ancient  custom  and  ancient  duty  of  the  widow 
to  bum  herself  on  her  husband’s  death  had  there- 
fore given  place  in  Vedic  India  to  a second  marriage ; 


1 Prehietorie  Antiquitite  of  the  Aryam  People*,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1890,  p.  891. 
s Of.  6R»ar,  de  BeU.  Ga2L  vi.  19. 

» xvm.  IlL  1.  ^ X.  xviU.  8, 

B zym.  iU.  2 ; see  Atharvaveda,  tr.  W.  D.  Whitney  and  ed. 
0.  B.  Lanman  (^rvard  Oriental  Ser.,  voL  vilL),  Cambridge, 
Maes.,  1905. 


but  in  later  times  * the  ancient  custom  was  revived 
under  the  influence  of  Br&hmans  anxious  to  obtain 
command  over  the  property  of  the  widow.  In 
order  to  give  the  custom  a religious  sanction,  a 
pass^e  in  the  Itigveda  * which  directed  the  widow 
to  rise  from  her  husband’s  funeral  pyre  and  go 
forth  in  front  {cLgre)  waa  altered  into  to  go  into  tne 
fire  (agneh).  The  result  was  that,  wherever  Br&h- 
manic  influences  predominated,  especially  sJong 
the  Ganges  valley,  in  Bengal  and  in  Oudh,  as  weD 
as  in  R&jput&na,  widow-burning  increased  from 
the  6th  cent,  onwards,  while  in  outlying  districts 
of  the  Paniab  it  was  not  commonly  practised  and 
was  forbidden  in  most  parts  of  S.  India. 

A gifted  writer  and  a zealous  defender  of  Hindu- 
ism, T.  Ramakrishna,  of  Madras,  has  forcibly 
stated  the  Hindu  religious  sanction  for  widow - 
burning  in  the  words : 

* If  the  husband  predeceases  the  wife,  she  moat  face  a new 
situation  with  a coxxrageoos  heart,  and  remain  to  pray  day  and 
night  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  or,  if  unable  to  bear  the 
pang  of  separation  she  wishes  to  ascend  the  funeral  pyre  to  be 
consumed  to  ashes  with  her  dead  husband,  her  religion  allows 
her  to  do  so.’ « 

On  the  other  hand,  Romesh  Chunder  Dutt  referred 
to  sati  as  ‘ a barbarous  custom  ’ and  as  ‘ the  most 
cruel  of  all  human  institutions.’  * 

LrraRATUBX. — See  especially  A.  R.  Coomaraswamy,  * Sati : 
a Vindication  of  Hindu  Women,'  paper  given  to  Somological 
Society,  London,  1912.  R.  W.  FraZBR. 


SATISFACTION. — ‘Satisfaction’  is  defined 
by  the  mediaeval  Schoolmen  as  the  third  part  of 
penance  (g.v.). 

*In  perfectione  autem  poenitentiae  tria  obserranda  sunt: 
sdlioet,  oomponotio  oordis,  confessio  oris,  satisfaotio  operia'  o 
z.  History  of  the  idea  in  the  Latin  Fathers  and 
in  the  early  Middle  Ages. — ^The  introduction  into 
theology  of  the  term  ‘satisfaction’  is  due  to  the 
quondam  Roman  jurist  Tertullian,  who,  in  describ- 
ing the  relation  of  man  to  God,  frequently  makes 
use  of  the  word  satis/acere,  which  is  a term  of 
Roman  law  belonging  espeoiallv  to  the  sphere  of 
obligations.  Here,  in  the  wiuer  sense  of  each 
word,  satis facere  and  solvere  are  equivalents : both 
refer  simply  to  the  discharge  of  an  obligation  in 
any  manner  whatever.  But  there  is  a distinction 
between  saXisfoeere  in  the  narrower  sense  and 
solvere  in  the  narrower  sense  : solvere  is  the  strict 
fulfilment  of  the  obligation,  satisfoueere  is  the  dis- 
charge of  it  by  some  other  means  than  its  strict 
fulfilment,  which  yet  is  agreeable  to  the  creditor. 

* Nam  quia  id  quo  qxiia  oontentus  arat  ei  praestabatur,  aatis- 
fleri  dictum  eat.'  > la  this  aenae  it  la  said : * Satiafactio  pro 
aolutlone  eat.'? 


Tertullian  applies  the  term  satisfacere  especially 
to  the  sphere  of  penance.  In  the  earliest  times  it 
was  held  by  the  Christian  Church  that  after  bap- 
tism, while  lighter  sins  needed  only  to  be  confess^ 
to  the  gracious  God,*  serious  sins  excluded  the 
offender  altogether  from  the  community.*  But  this 
rigorous  practice  was  soon  broken  through,  and  by 
a public  confession  of  sins  even  gross  sinners  were 
allowed  restoration,  though  at  fiuret  not  more  than 
once.  This  mitigation  is  announced  by  Hennas  as 
a special  divine  revelation : 

* The  tinner  who  repents  mutt  be  received,  but  not  frequently. 
For  there  it  only  one  repentance  for  the  tervantt  of  God.'  lo 
The  public  confession  (^^o/toXAyrjatj)  was  in  each 
case  associated  with  visible  signs  of  humiliation, 
in  order  to  testify  to  the  genuineness  of  the  repent- 


1 See  Pits  Edward  HaU,  JRAS,  new  ter.,  lit  [1866]  18S-192. 

» X.  xvliL  7. 

s Early  Reminieoencee,  Madrat,  1907  (for  private  droulation 
of  Civilisation  in  Ancient  India,  Calcutta,  1889-90, 

L 110. 

0 Lombard,  LQ>er  Sententiarum,  iv.  diet.  16  A. 

6 JuBtinian,  Digest.  46.  1. 16.  8. 

? Ib.  46.  8,  62.  8 Of.  1 Jn  1». 

8 See  Loots,  DogmengesehicTaei,  p.  205. 

10  Mand.  TV.  1.  8. 
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ance  experienced.  Discipline  was  at  first  exercised 
by  the  community  as  a whole,  but  from  the  2iid 
cent,  onwards  the  community  was  represented  in 
this  matter  by  the  bishop.  Tertullian  now  views 
this  penitential  humiliation  as  a satisfaction  to 
God.  He  regards  God  as  the  Roman  law  viewed 
an  injured  person : 

* Thou  hast  offended,  but  thou  canat  still  be  reconciled  : thou 
hast  One  to  whom  to  make  satisfaction,  who  also  la  willing  to 
reoelTeit.*^ 

The  means  of  this  satisfaction  are  self-humiliation 
and  voluntary  self-denial,  above  all  fasting ; 

M».n  1b  to  make  satisfaction  to  God,  through  the  same  thing 
through  which  ha  bad  offended  (in  Adam’s  fall).*  The  penitent 
must  ‘offer  to  an  offended  God  self-humiliation  (ecutigoitio)  in 
food  and  dress.** 

It  is  impoiiant  to  observe  that  the  idea  of  satis- 
faction thus  constituted  has  two  sides,  (a)  On  the 
one  hand,  it  touches  the  notion  of  merit  of 

which  it  is  in  fact  a sub-species.*  If  merit  in 
general  establishes  a claim  to  a reward,  where  an 
obligation  has  been  caused  by  a wrong,  the  merit 
that  has  been  acquired  can  serve  as  satisfaction, 
and  the  reward  to  which  it  establishes  a claim  is 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  pardon  or  remission  of 
punishment.  The  thought  in  the  background  is  of 
course  that  of  the  power  of  God  to  enforce  His 
clsdm  by  punishment,  if  satisfaction  is  not  forth- 
coming. Tertullian  says : 

*How  foolish  snd  unlnst  it  is  to  1mv«  penanos  unperformed 
and  yet  to  expect  pmrdon  tor  our  sins  1 Wbat  is  it  but  to  fail 
to  pay  the  price,  and  yet  to  stretch  out  one’s  hand  for  the 
reward?  The  Lord  has  decreed  that  pardon  has  to  be  awarded 
at  this  price ; He  purposes  that  the  remission  of  punishment 
shall  be  bought  by  this  payment  of  penance.*  * 

(5)  On  the  other  hand,  penitential  satisfaction  is 
regarded  in  a way  that  brmgs  it  nearer  to  the  con- 
ception of  punishment  than  to  that  of  merit. 
Here  it  appears  not  as  a positive  good  work,  which 
cancels  the  liability  to  punishment,  but  as  a sub- 
stitute for  punishment,  of  kindred  nature,  but  of 
difiTerent  degree.  Thus  Tertullian  says  : 

‘So  far  as  thou  hast  not  spared  thvself,  so  far,  believe  me, 
will  God  spare  thee.'*  ‘All  these  things  penance  does  . . . 
that  it  may,  by  itself  pronouncing  against  the  sinner,  take  the 
place  of  GM'e  indignanon  and  by  temporal 


not  say,  frustrate,  but  discharge, 
• • barge.*  ■*  ’ 

It  of  I 


mortifloation,  1 will 
eternal  punishment.*  7 
, pardon  or  punishment, 
pardon  as  the  result  of  self-chastisement,  punishment  as  the 
result  of  oondemnation.*  * 

The  key-note  of  this  conception  of  penance  is  the 
substitution  of  temporal  for  eternal  punishment. 
We  may  finally  observe  that,  in  the  above  doctrine 
of  Tertullian,  satisfaction  is  not  yet  a part  of  pen- 
ance, but  the  toMe  penance,  inmuding  the  public 
confession  and  the  accompanying  austeriu^,  is 
viewed  as  a satisfaction  to  Goa. 

The  Latin  Fathers  after  Tertullian  continue,  with 
some  developments,  the  same  ideas  as  to  penance 
and  satisfaction  which  we  have  found  in  him.  On 
the  one  hand,  we  have  passages  where  penance  is 
regarded  as  a good  work  or  merit,  which  avails 
as  a satisfaction  for  post-baptismal  sin.  Thus 
Cyprian  says ; 

* He  who  has  thui  made  satisfactioD  to  God.  wfll  not  only 
deserve  the  Divine  pardon,  but  also  a crown.'  * 

This  passage  is  noteworthy  as  bringing  out  the 
relation  between  merit  and  satisfaction  which  has 
already  been  explained— whwe  merit  does  more 
than  extinguish  the  debt  of  sin ; it  wins  a reward 
besWes.  In  Cyprian,  moreover,  we  see  how  the 
notion  of  the  transferability  of  merit  begins  to  affect 
penitential  satlsf action. 

‘God  can  reckon  to  the  penitent . . . whatever  the  martyrs 
have  asked,  or  the  prieste  have  done,  for  such  persons.*  lo 

Yet,  because  penitential  satisfaction  was  a sign 
of  personal  repentance,  it  could  not  have  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  merit  of  others. 

1 P«  Pcen.  7.  * See  ds  Jejvn.  8.  » D«  Petn.  11. 


Augustine  follows  in  the  same  strain  : 

' The  life  must  be  amended,  and  God  must  be  propitiated  for 
past  tins  bv  almsgiving.  . . . For  He  has  given  no  one  licence 
to  sin.  although  in  pity  He  blots  out  sins  already  committed,  U 


i •'(ds  Paen.  ^^  ' 


giving,  the  doing  of  which  assists  in  the  remission  of  our  sins.’  * 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  places  in  the  Latin 
Fathers  where  penitential  satisfaction  is  viewed  as 
being  of  the  nature  of  punishment.  Thus  Augus- 
tine says : 

* In  penance  every  one  must  use  severity  a^inst  himself,  that, 
being  fudged  by  himself,  he  may  not  be  judged  by  the  Lord.'* 

‘ He  who  truly  repents  does  nothing  but  refuse  to  allow  what  he 
has  done  wrong  to  remain  unpunished.*  * 

So  also  Gregory  the  Great  writes : 

‘God  cuts  away  our  sins  either  by  our  means,  or  by  His 
own  hand,  even  when  He  forgives  them.  For  He  seeks  to  wash 
away  from  His  elect  by  temporal  chastisement  the  stains  of  the 
wickednesses,  which  Be  bstes  to  see  in  them  for  ever.’* 

We  have  next  to  notice  a change  in  the  form  of 
penance  which  affects  the  idea  of  satisfaction.  In 
the  East  public  penance  died  out  after  the  union 
of  Church  and  State  under  Constantine,  which 
made  ecclesiastical  control  of  morals  more  clifficult, 
in  so  far  as  a denunciation  of  mortal  sin  before  a 
bishop  became  equivalent  to  a denunciation  of 
crime  to  the  State.  In  the  West,  to  alleviate  this 
difficulty,  the  severity  of  the  ancient  penance  was 
modified  in  the  case  of  secret  sins  (peccata  occulta) 
from  complete  publicity  to  the  puDlicity  involved 
merely  in  belonging  to  the  penitents.  Such  was 
the  state  of  affairs  at  the  break-up  of  the  Western 
Empire.  The  stormy  nature  of  the  times  which 
followed  prevented  a consistent  practice  of  dis- 
cipline from  being  enforced  upon  the  new  races  who 
came  in  to  occupy  the  territory  of  the  Empire. 
For  secret  sins  puDlio  penance  fell  altogether  into 
disuse.  In  Ireland  and  England  it  was  never 
enforced,  though  under  the  Carlovingians  it  was 
restored  in  France  for  open  sins.  From  the  end  of 
the  11th  cent,  onwards,  however,  public  penance 
became  ‘ a mere  curiosity  in  the  inventory  of  pos- 
sible Church  procedure  against  sinners.** 

On  the  other  hand,  there  new  up  in  the  West, 
at  first  side  by  side  with  pumic  penance  and  ulti- 
mately almost  entirely  displacing  it,  a custom  of 
private  penance.  This  was  a growth  of  the  mon- 
astic spirit  and  aimed  at  extending  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  over  other  sins  than  those  which  in 
the  ancient  Church  were  regarded  as  mortal.  It 
was  accompanied  by  an  extension  of  the  idea  of 
mortal  sin  to  the  roots  of  sin  in  the  heart.  The 
circumstances  of  this  private  penance  were  con- 
fession to  a priest  and  performance  of  a satisfaction 
which,  ^ a condition  of  his  absolution,  he  pre- 
scribed in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  sin. 
It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  pride  of  races  wlio 
would  not  willingly  submit  to  public  penance  (the 
outward  humiliation  of  which  they  regarded  as 
degrading  to  free  men)  favoured  the  extension  of 
t^  private  penanc^,  originally  intended  for  the 
discipline  of  the  cloister,  among  the  laity  also. 

In  connexion  with  this  newer  penitential  disci- 
pline three  things  in  particular  are  to  be  noted  : 

(1)  Penitential  discipline  was  converted  into  a 
sacrament,  in  so  far  as  confession  to  the  priest 
assumes  a continually  more  important  position, 
and  the  theory  establishes  itseli  that  his  absolu- 
tion converts  even  mortal  sins  into  venial  sins, 
which  require  to  be  expiated,  not  in  hell,  but  in 
purgatory,  uzdess  they  are  cancelled  by  the  satis- 
faction appointed  by  the  priest.  The  pseudo - 
Augustinian  treatise,  dt  Vera  et  Falsa  Poenitentia 
(11th  cent.),  says: 

* In  that  [the  siQDer]  of  himself  speaks  to  the  priest,  and 
overcomes  his  shame  by  the  fear  of  an  offended  Q^,  there 


* Ds  Pesn.  0. 
8 De  Pud. 


* De  Lape.  80. 


10  Ib. 


1 Eneh.  70 1 

» Ssrm,  861.  7. 

* XoTcU.  ix.  84  on  Job  9**. 


a/6.  72. 

4 Ep.  168.  6. 

* Loofvi,  p.  478. 
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comes  about  the  forgiveneea  of  the  crime.  For  that  which  was 
criminal  in  the  doin^  becomes  venial  through  confession,  and 
even  if  it  is  not  purged  away  at  once  [i.«.  by  satisfaction] 
nevertheless  that  becomes  venial,  which  as  oommitted  was 
mortaL'l 

(2)  Penitential  satiefaction  tends  more  and  more 
to  be  regarded  aa  a merit  that  can  be  detached 
from  the  person  and  treated  upon  commercial  lines. 
This  chanse  is  particulaurly  evidenced  by  the 
‘Penitents  Books*  which  were  composed  (on  the 
basis  of  the  ancient  canons  of  various  Church 
Councils  as  to  penance),  first  in  Ireland,  then  in 
England,  and  finally  on  “^e  Continent,  with  a view 
to  assisting  the  priest  in  his  office  as  confessor.  In 
the  ancient  Church  it  had  been  allowed^  that  in 
cases  of  extraordinary  penitence  the  sati^action 
might  be  diminishea.  But  in  the  penitcmtial 
books  we  find  a complete  tariff  of  ' redemptions,* 
or  commutations,  by  which  the  fasting  of  others 
might  be  substituted  for  personal  fastmg  or  the 
more  exacting  satisfaction  of  fasting  might  be  re- 
deemed by  almsgiving. 

(3)  Closely  connected  with  the  * redemptions  * is 
a yet  more  momentous  development  in  regard  to 
penitential  satisfaction,  viz.  that  of  ‘ indulgences  * 
(g.v.).  These  were  remissions  of  the  temporal 
punishments  which  were  still  owed  by  those  who 
nad  received  absolution.  Their  origin  is  obscure, 
but  it  is  clear  (a)  that  they  were  in  the  first  place 
episcopal  indulgences,  granted  to  those  who  made 
pilgrimage  and  brought  offerings  to  a particular 
church  on  its  dedication  or  other  annual  festival ; 
(6)  that  they  originated  in  the  south  of  France 
before  A.D.  1050.® 

2.  The  mediaeval  doctrine  of  penitential  sati^ac- 
tlon. — In  the  12th  cent,  penance  was  definitely 
included  among  the  seven  sacraments  by  Peter 
Lombard,  whose  ^vision  of  penance  into  the  three 
parts  of  contrition,  confession,  and  satisfaction  has 
already  been  quoted  The  mediae v^  doctrine  of 
penance  was,  nowever,  finally  put  into  shape  by 
the  great  Schoolmen  of  the  13th  century.  The 
following  account  of  it,  especially  as  concerns 
penitential  satisfaction,  is  taken  from  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Summa  Theologica ; the  part  which  deals 
with  satisfaction  in  particular  is,  however,  from 
the  * Supplementum,’  which  has  been  added  from 
the  author’s  earlier  commentary  on  the  Sentences 
to  complete  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments,  which 
Thomas  left  unfinished  at  his  death. 

Ths  general  basis  for  the  doctrine  of  satisfaction  is  to  be 
found  m the  distinction  madeS  between  imilt  (involving  an 
obligation  to  eternal  punishment)  and  an  obligaUon  to  temporal 
poniatoent  Mortal  sin  involves  a turning  away  from  the  un- 
changeable TOOd  and  an  inordinate  turning  to  the  changeable 
good.  The  former  demands  eternal  punishment,  the  latter 
temporal  punishment.  Venial  sin  is  an  inordinate  turning  to 
the  changeable  good  without  a turning  from  the  unchangeable 
good.  Hence  It  demands  only  tempom  punishment. 

Qu.  Ixxxvii.  art  2 teaches  that  venial  sins  may  be  remitted 
wimouc  the  eaorament  of  penance,  though  some  act  of  a peni- 
tential character  is  requir^  But  no  new  infusion  of  grace  is 
necessary,  as  venial  sin  does  not  constitute  a fall  from  grace. 
In  the  case  of  mortal  sins  the  sacrament  of  penance  is  required. 

According  to  qu.  xc.  art  2,  the  form  of  penance  is  the  absolu- 
tion of  the  priest ; its  threefold  matter  consists  in  contrition, 
confession,  and  satLsfaction.  Contrition  and  confession,  with 
the  absolution  of  the  priest,  remove  the  guilt  of  sin  and  the 
obhgatlon  to  eternal  punishment  and  lessen  the  obligation  to 
temporal  punishment  (in  purgatory)  to  such  a degree  that  it 

_ _ s _ a _ ^ W KB  A W A a A A M A w 


so  far  as  tt  implies  the  idea  of  the  mesuj,  which  is  the  formal 
essence  of  virtue.  The  mean  which  it  implies  is  that  of  equality, 
*for  no  satisfaction  is  said  to  be  made  except  in  acoordance 
with  a proportion  of  equality  to  somewhat.*  ^ ^ 

Further  light  la  oast  upon  the  subject  by  the  treatment  of  the 
following  difficulties : 

(1)  Sausfaotion  cannot  be  an  act  of  virtue,  for  every  act  of 
virtue  is  meritorious.  Satisfaction,  however,  is  not  meritorious ' 
for  merit  is  gratuitous,  but  satisfaction  is  in  respect  of  debt. 

Ansioer : Although  satisfaction  is  in  respect  of  debt,  yet  in  so 
far  as  it  is  voluntary  it  is  meritorious. 


lx.  (26). 

s Summa,  ni.  qu.  IxxxvL  art.  4. 
VOL.  XI  — Id 


a See  Loofs^,  p.  4d&  f. 
4 BuppL  qu.  ix.  art. ! 


(2)  Every  act  of  virtue  is  voluntary,  but  satisfaction  some- 
times is  involuntary,  as  when  a man  is  punished  by  a judge  for 
an  offence. 

Anstoer:  In  the  case  of  satisfaction  through  punishment 
inflicted  by  a Judge  the  act  of  virtue  is  in  the  judge ; where, 
however  (as  in  penanoeX  ^ man  punishes  himself,  the  act  of 
virtue  is  in  him. 

(8)  The  principal  thing  in  virtue  is  choice,  but  satisfaction 
has  to  do,  not  with  choice,  but  with  external  works. 

Anexcer : The  principal  thing  that  makes  satisfaction  an  act 
of  virtue  is  choice,  but  the  principal  thing  that  differentiates  it 
from  other  virtues  is  external  works. 

According  to  art.  2,  since  it  is  equality  on  which  satisfaction 
turns,  the  particular  virtue  shown  in  it  is  Justice,  and,  since  the 
equalization  takes  place  in  respect  of  the  debt  created  by  an 
offence,  the  particular  kind  of  Justice  exeraplifled  is  vindicative 
justice. 

Art.  8 teaches  that  satisfaction  is  not  merely  compensation 
for  past  offenoes,  but  is  also  a preservative  from  future  trans- 
gression. This  medicinal  office  of  satisfaction  is  another  reason 
(of.  art.  1)  why  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  virtue,  for 
nothing  can  destroy  sin  except  virtue. 

Qu.  xilL  deals  with  the  possibility  of  satisfaction.  According 
to  art.  1,  men  cannot  in  ue  strict  sense  satisfy  God,  but  only 
by  means  of  an  equality  proportioDal  to  their  rdative  positions. 

As  sin  is  inflnite  in  view  of  the  infinity  of  the  Divine  majesty,  so 
satisfaction  obtains  a certain  infinity  from  the  Divine  mercy,  so 
far  as  it  is  informed  by  grace,  by  which  what  man  can  do  is 
made  acceptable  to  Qod.  Another  form  of  statement  is  to  say 
that  satisfaction  is  sufficient  by  the  virtue  of  the  merit  of  Christ, 
which  is  in  a certain  way  infinite ; but  this  practically  comes  to 
tee  same  thing,  as  grace  is  g^iven  through  faith  in  Ohrist  the 
Mediator.  If,  however,  grace  were  given  otherwise,  satisfaction 
would  still  bo  x>OBslble. 

Art.  2 states  that  one  man  can  satisfy  for  another  as  re«rds 
the  payment  of  the  debt  of  sin,  if  he  does  it  in  charity,  ouch 
vioarious  satisfaction,  however,  is  not  a medicine  a^nst  future 
sin,  except  accidentally,  so  far  as  it  merits  for  tee  other  the 
grace  which  may  help  him  to  avoid  sin  ; but  this  mode  of 
operation  is  by  way  of  merit  rather  than  of  satisfaction. 

Qu.  xiv.  treats  of  the  quality  of  satisfaction.  According  to 
art.  1,  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  for  one  sin  apwt  from  others, 
since  the  removal  of  the  offence  is  tee  same  thing  as  reooncUm- 
tion  with  Qod,  which  cannot  take  place  as  long  as  any  hindrances 
to  it  remain. 

Art.  2 teaches  that,  for  similar  reasons,  it  is  impossible  for 
one  who  hos  again  fallen  into  sin  to  satisfy  for  sms  already 
repented  of. 

Art.  8 maintains  that  it  is  impossible  for  works  of  satisfaction 
done  out  of  grace  to  receive  value  from  charity  afterwards 
infused. 

According  to  art.  4,  works  done  without  charity  merit  nothing 
*de  condigno';  by  the  Divine  goodness,  however,  they  merit 
somewhat  * de  congruo,*  viz.  temporal  mercies,  a disposition  to 
grace,  and  the  habit  of  good  works.i 
Finally,  art.  6 teaches  that  works  done  without  charity  obtain 
a mitigation  of  eternal  punishment  only  in  so  far  as  they  avoid 
the  sin  of  omiraion  and  also  prevent  a man  from  falling  farther 
into  sin. 

Qu.  XV.  is  entitled,  * De  his  per  quae  fit  satisfactio.*  Accord- 
ing to  art.  1,  satisfaction  must  be  made  by  works  of  a penal 
character,  in  so  far  as  the  equalization  demanded  by  justice  in 
the  matter  of  the  offence  requires  something  to  be  ^ven  to  the 
offended  party  and  something  to  be  taken  away  from  the  offend- 
ing  party.  As  regards  God,  nothing  can  be  given  Him,  but 
man  take  awaj'  from  himself  by  works  of  a penal  c^raoter. 
It  is  clear  also  from  its  medicinal  nature  that  satisfaction  must 
be  penal  in  character.  Art.  2 teaches  that  God’s  temporal 
chastisements  may  become  of  the  nature  of  satisfaction  for  us, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  voluntarily  accepted  by  us. 

Finally,  according  to  art.  3,  almsgiving,  fasting,  and  prayer 
are  the  three  forms  of  works  of  satisfaction.  By  them  we 
humiliate  ourselves  before  God,  in  our  goods,  our  body,  and  our 

"^ha’qu.  XXV.  art.  1 Thomas  discusses  ‘whether  anything  can 
be  remitted  from  the  punishment  of  satisfaction  by  means  of 
Indulgences.*  His  doctrine  is  teat  there  is  in  tee  Church  a 
treasure  of  merits,  consisting  both  of  the  merit  of  Christ,  as  It 
exceeds  by  its  infinity  its  effect  in  the  sacraments,  and  of  the 
merits  of  the  sainto,  so  far  as  they  superaboundcd  in  works  of 
satisfaction  for  the  good  of  the  whole  Ohuroh.  This  treasure 
can  then  be  applied  for  the  good  of  the  individual  by  the  mler 
of  the  Church  (i.e.  tee  pope),  for  the  remission  not  merely  of 
penitential  satisfaction,  but  also  of  punishment  to  purgatory. 
According  to  art.  2,  indulgences  avail  for  their  published  value, 
if  there  be  authority  in  the  giver,  charity  to  the  recipient,  and 
piety  in  the  reason  of  the  granting  of  the  indulgence. 

3,  The  controversy  at  the  Reformation  concern- 
ing penitential  satisfaction.  — The  Reformation 
began  with  Luther’s  Ninety  five  Theses  of  1511 
against  indulgences,  in  which  it  was  argued, 
anioug  other  things,  that  the  repentance  of  a 
Chi-istian  man  should  be  lifelong,  that  the  pope 
could  not  remit  any  punishment  beyond  that  of 
penitential  satisfaction,  and  that  every  truly  con- 

i For  the  distinction  between  meritum  de  eondigno  and 
moritum  do  congruo,  see  art.  Mxarr  (ChnstionX  voL  vlil.  p.  664. 
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trite  Christian  has  complete  remission  of  both 
punishment  and  guilt,  without  any  indulgen<^. 

In  hia  immediately  subsequent  sermon  on  indul- 
gence and  grace  Luther  went  on  to  declare  that 
the  common  division  of  repentance  into  contrition, 
.confession,  and  satisfaction  had  no  foundation 
either  in  Scripture  or  in  the  Fathers,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  proved  from  Scripture  that  the  Divine 
righteousness  required  of  the  sinner  any  pain  or 
satisfaction,  except  his  true  repentance  and  con- 
version, with  the  intention  to  carry  the  cross  of 
Christ  and  do  the  fitting  works  (which,  howeveij 
are  not  appointed  by  any).  Christian  men  should 
not  seek  mdulgence.  ^ ... 

A protest  against  the  doctrine  of  penitential 
satisfaction  thns  became  a point  in  the  propaganda 
of  the  Reformation.  It  is  admirably  voiced  by 
Melanchthon  in  his  Apology  for  thz  Augsburg  Con- 
fessionf  in  the  section  ‘ On  Confession  and  Satisfac- 
tion* (art.  XII.  vi.) ; 


(19)  Tbo  canonic  satiBfactionj  are  nofc  necessary  by  the  Divine 
law  for  the  remission  of  sins.  * For  the  opinion  ooncemingr  faith 
most  be  preserved,  that  bv  faith  we  obtain  the  remission  of  sins 
for  Ohrist's  sake,  and  not  because  of  our  works  either  preceding 
or  following.* 

(20)  The  error  here  is  aggravated  by  the  Scholastic  definition 
of  satisfaction,  nz.  that  it  takes  placs  for  the  placation  of  the 
Divine  anger. 

(21)  Our  adversaries,  however,  admit  that  satisfactions  do  not 
avail  for  the  remission  of  guilt.  But  they  fable  that  they  are  of 
value  for  the  remission  of  ponishments  In  purgatory  or  else- 
where. They  teach  that  in  the  remission  of  sin  Ood  forgives  its 
guilt  and  vet,  since  the  Divine  justice  must  ptmlsh  sin,  changes 
eternal  into  temporal  punishment.  They  add  also  that  part  of 
this  temporal  punishment  is  remitted  by  the  power  of  the  keys ; 
the  rest  is  redeemed  by  satisfaction. 

(22)  All  this  is  a fable,  recently  oonoocted  without  the  author- 
ity of  Scripture  and  the  older  ecclesiastdoal  writers.  The 
Schoolmen,  in  fact,  mixed  up  things  spiritual  and  political  and 
imagined  toat  the  satisfactions,  which  were  intendM  for  ecolesi- 
aatlcal  discipline,  availed  to  appease  Qod. 

(84)  True  repentance  is  conversion  and  r^^eration,  which 
are  followed  good  works  as  their  natural  fruits. 

(86)  When  Ohrlst  says  *Eepent,’  He  speaks  of  regeneration 
and  its  fruits,  not  of  the  fictitious  satiafactions  of  the  School- 
men. 

(45)  Though  external  works  can  be  done  beyond  the  Divine 
commandment,  it  is  vain  confidence  to  suppose  that  they  satisfy 
the  Divine  law. 

(46)  True  prayers,  alms,  and  fasts  are  in  the  Divine  command- 
ment ; what  goes  beyond  it  is  of  human  tradition. 

(58)  The  Schoolmen  sav  that  it  belongs  to  the  Divine 
JasUce  to  pnnish  sin.  Qod  punishes  it,  however,  in  contrition, 
which  is  more  truly  the  punishment  of  tin  than  any  satis- 
faction. 


The  Reformation  protest  is  met  in  the  canons  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  by  a section  * de  Satisfactions 
necessitate  et  fructu*  (sess.  xiv.  cap.  viiL).  The 
Catholic  argument  is  briefly  as  follows : 

Of  all  the  parts  of  penance  satisfaction  is  most  attacked  by 
the  innovators,  who  assert  that  the  razxilsslon  of  guilt  la  always 
accompanied  by  the  entire  remission  of  punishment.  Scripture 
(On  81^,  2 8 I2iSf-,  Nu  1214*-  sonf.)  and  tradition  combine  to 
refute  the  Protestants  together  with  reason,  which  shows  that 
the  IMvine  justice  must  make  different  demands  upon  those 
who  sin  in  ignorance  before  baptism  and  those  who  sin  against 
the  Holy  Qhoet  after  baptism.  Besides,  penitential  satisfactiona 
are  a great  preservative  against  further  sin,  and  the  Church  has 
always  seen  in  them,  if  performed  with  true  contrition,  a 
guarantee  against  the  Divine  ponlshment.  In  them,  farther, 
we  are  conformed,  to  Christ,  who  made  satisfaction  for  us,  and 
we  know  tha^  if  we  suffer  with  Him,  we  shall  be  also  glorified 
with  Him.  Nor  does  our  satisfaction  take  place  without  the 
help  of  Christ,  so  that  we  do  not  glory  in  ourselves,  but  in  Him, 
through  whom  we  liveL  and  aoqmre  merit,  and  make  satisfac- 
tion. The  sacrament  of  penance,  again,  is  no  judgment-seat  of 
wrath,  just  as  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  thought  tiiat  our  satis- 
factions obscured  or  diminished  the  virtue  of  the  merit  or  satis- 
faction of  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  When  innovators  maks  trus 
repentance  no  more  than  regeneration,  this  amounts  to  taking 
away  satisfaction  altc^ther. 

Finally,  the  Dtcreium  de  indulgentiia  (sess.  xxv., 
* Continuatio  sessionis  *)  maintains  that  Christ  has 
given  to  the  Church  the  power  of  granting  indul- 
gences, which  power  has  been  in  use  since  the 
earliest  times  (Mt  16^®,  Jn  20*®).  Indulgences,  it 
is  held,  are  therefore  salutary  for  the  Church  and 
not  to  be  done  away  with ; out  the  power  of  in- 
dul^ence  is  to  be  applied  with  moderation,  that 
discipline  may  not  sun'er. 


LiTsiuTcai. — W.  Moeller,  Lthrbuoh  der  KirehenmtschichU, 
L*,  Tubingen,  1902;  A.  Hamack,  Lthrbuch  der  Doamenge- 
eehichte*,  do.  8 vola,  1909-10,  Eng.  tr.  of  8rd  ed.,  7 vols.,  London, 
1894-99 ; F.  Loofs,  Leaden  turn  Studium  der  Dogmenge- 
echicht^,  Halle,  1906 ; R.  Seeberg,  Lehrbueh  der  Dogmenge- 
echiehW^,  8 vols.,  Leipzig.  1908-13 ; H.  Wasserschleben,  Die 
Suseordnungen  der  abendlandiechen  KircJu.  Halle,  1851,  Die 
xrieehe  KanoneneamTrdunf/^^  Leipzig,  1886  ; H.  J.  Schmitz,  Die 
jBustbueher  und  die  Bveedieeiplin  der  Kirche,  Idainz,  1883 ; 
H.  Schultz,  * Der  sittliche  Begriff  dee  Verdienstes  und  seine 
Aufwendung  auf  daz  Verstandniss  des  Werkes  Christi,'  in  SK 
IxvU.  [1894]  7-60,  246-818,  445-668.  See  also  artt.  Induloxnom, 
Mbwt  (Christian).  ROBERT  S.  FRANKS. 

SATNAmIS. — ^The  Hindi  word  Satndm  is  said 
to  mean  * the  True  Name  * or  * the  Name  of  Truth  * 
and,  like  Sat,  ‘Truth,*  has  been  used  by  several 
Hindu  reformers  to  connote  the  Supreme  Deity. 
Sat  is  usually  stated  to  be  a corruption  of  the 
Sanskrit  satya^  * truth,*  but  this  is  phonetically 
impossible.  It  is  most  probably  derived  from 
sattxoa^  ‘true  essence,*  and  hence,  as  a religious 
tecbmioal  term,  it  connotes  the  abstract  quality  of 
purity  and  goodness.  Satn&m  therefore  really 
means  ‘ He  whose  name  is  Purity  and  Goodness.* 
At  least  three  religious  bodies  of  N.  India  have 
adopted  the  term  ‘ Satn&ml  * as  the  title  of  their 
respective  sects.  W e shsdl  consider  them  separately. 

1.  The  name  ‘SatnamI*  is  employed  among  them- 
selves by  the  sect  of  S&dhs  (g.v.).  It  is  probable 
that  it  was  these  Sftdhs  who  were  responsible  for 
the  Satn&ml  revolt  against  Aurangzlb  in  1672. 

The  Sftdhs  claim  an  indirect  spiritual  descent 
from  Ral  D&sa,  but,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the  article 
devoted  to  them,  importajit  Unitarian  side  of 
their  doctrine  is  derived  rather  from  the  teaching 
of  another  of  Ramananda*s  disciples — Kabir. 

2.  The  next  sect  calling  itself  SatnamI  was 
founded  by  Ja^-jivan  Dftsa  of  Sardaha  in  the 
B&rabanki  Distnct  of  the  United  Provinces.  He 
was  bom  in  1682  and  began  his  religious  career  as 
a KabIrpanthI — indeed,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, these  Satnamis  are  merely  a branch  of  that 
faith.^  In  the  United  Provinces  they  number 
about  75,000,  but  in  other  parts  of  India  figures 
have  not  been  recorded  for  them. 

Jag-jivan  D&sa  lived  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
at  Sardaha,  gaining  reputation  ana  followers  by 
his  miracles.  He  was  a Chand&l  Xb&kur  by  caste, 
and  his  four  chief  disciples  were  ^1  of  hi^  caste 
— Br&hmanas  or  Th&kurs — but,  like  ICabIr  and 
Nftnak,  he  adapted  his  teachizxg  to  all  classes. 
Among  his  followers  were  low-caste  £6ndua,  such 
Cham&rs  (curriers),  and  he  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing some  community  of  thought  between  him- 
self and  Isl&m.  Two  at  least  of  his  disciples  were 
Musalm&ns.  The  fullest  account  of  his  teaching 
is  that  contained  in  the  Oudh  Gazetteer  (see  Litera- 
ture) ; it  has  been  repeatedly  copied  by  subsequent 
writers. 

The  Satnftmis  profeaa  to  adora  tha  ao-callad  Tnia  Name  alone, 
the  one  Ood,  tha  Oausa  and  Creator  of  all  things,  tha  Nirpuno, 
or  Ha  who  is  void  of  all  aanaibla  qualities,  without  beginmng 
and  without  end.  As  in  tha  Vadknta  philosophy,  worldly  exist- 
enoe  is  illusion,  or  the  work  of  M4y&,  whom  they  ident^  witii 
Bhavfcni,  tha  oonsort  of  Sii’a.  They  racogniza  tha  whole  Hindu 

Santheon,  and,  although  they  profess  to  worship  but  one  Qod, 
tiey  psy  reverence  to  nis  manifestations  as  revealed  In  incarna- 
tions, particularly  those  of  R&ma  and  Krapa.  Their  moral  code 
enjoins  indifference  to  the  world,  its  pleasures  and  ita  pains ; 
devotion  to  the  guru^  or  spiritual  guide  ; clemency  and  gentle- 
ness : rigid  adherence  to  truth ; the  discharge  of  all  somal  and 
religious  obligations ; and  the  hope  of  final  absorption  into  the 
Supreme.  C^te-distmction  is  not  lost  on  profession,  and  care 
is  taken  not  to  interfere  with  caste-prejudices  or  social  customs 
Fasts  are  kept,  at  least  to  a partial  extent,  on  Tuesday  (the  day 
of  Hanumkn)  and  on  Sunday  (the  day  of  the  sun).  A good  deid 
of  liberality  is  shown  towards  local  superstitions,  especially  ae 
regards  Rkmaobandra  and  his  monkey-ally  HanumAn,  and  the 
ordinary  festivals  are  r^nilarly  observed. 

The  water  in  which  tiie  guru's  feet  have  been  washed  is 
drunk  only  when  his  caste  is  equal  to  or  higher  than  that  of  the 
disciple.  The  distinctive  mark  of  the  sect  is  a black  and  white 
twisted  thread,  generally  of  silk,  worn  on  the  right  wrist.  It  is 
technically  known  as  ddiL  The  fall-blown  rmAantA  wears  an 

I Wilson,  Rsliffioue  Sects  ctf  ths  Hindus,  n.  96 
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ld&  on  each  wrist  and  each  ankle.^  On  the  forehead  Is  worn  a 
tUak^  consisting  of  one  black  perpendicular  streak.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  are  nuried,  not  burnt. 

The  consumption  of  flesh,  oertain  pulses,  and  Intoxioating 
liquors  is  forbidden.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  eat  the  brinjaX,  or 
egg-plant.  The  last  prohibition  is  due  to  the  belief  that,  by 
prayer,  it  is  capable  of  being  oonverced  into  meat.  The  legend 
on  whiob  this  belief  is  based  will  be  found  in  most  or  the 
authorities  quoted  below. 

Several  works  are  attributed  to  Jag-ilvan.  The 
most  important,  ranking  as  the  sacred  CK>ok  of  the 
sect,  is  called  Aghavindiaf*  *The  Destruction  of 
Sin.*  It  is  in  verse  and  is  believed  to  be  inspired. 
Its  contents  are  misoellaneous  stories  from  the 
Pur&ruiSt  lessons  on  morals,  ethics,  divinity,  and 
rules  of  piety.  Most  of  these  are  taken  from 
earlier  Sanskrit  works  and  translated.  Other 
works  attributed  to  him  are  the  Jil&7ui-prdk&&a 
(dated  1761),  the  MaTva-pralayaj  and  the  Prathama- 
aranthoi.  The  last  is  in  the  familiar  form  of  a dia- 
logue between  Siva  and  Pftrvatl. 

LiTBBJkTuaB. — H.  H.  Wilson,  Sketch  qf  the  ReXigioue  Sects  of 
the  HinduSt  London.  1861,  p.  866  fl. : Oaxetteer  of  the  Frovinoe 
of  Oudh,  Lucknow,  1877,  L 862  ff. ; this  has  formed  the  basis  of 
all  subsequent  accounts,  such  as  B.  H.  Badley,  in  lA  TiU. 
[1878]  2SQa.;  W.  Crooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  N.W. 
rrovinees  and  Oudh^  Calcutta,  1896,  iv.  299;  H.  R.  Nevill, 
Bara  Banki  GhustteeTf  Allahabad,  1904,  p.  67  S. 

^ Another  sect  called  Satn&mls  is  found  in 
Cnhattlsgarh  in  the  east  of  the  Central  Provinces 
of  India.  In  1901  it  numbered  nearly  400,000 
persons,  of  whom  all  but  2000  were  members  of 
the  caste  of  Chamftrs.  It  originated  with  Gh&sl 
Hama,  a Chajuftr  of  Bil&spur  District,  between 
1820  and  1830.  He  apparently  got  his  inspiration 
from  the  SatnamI  teaching  of  the  followers  of  Jag- 
jlvan  Dasa  mentioned  above,  but  the  sect  claims 
that  it  is  a branch  of  the  Rat  Dasls  (g.v.)  founded 
by  Ral  Dasa  the  Chamar,  who  was  one  of  the 
twelve  apostles  of  Kamananda.*  There  seems  to 
be  no  basis  for  the  claim,  and  so  little  do  these 
Satnamis  know  about  their  alleged  founder  that 
they  miscall  him  Kohl  Dasa  and  themselves  ROhl 
Basis. 


Ghasi  Rama  was  originally  a poor  farm-servant 
in  a village  named  Girod,  then  in  the  Bilaspur, 
but  now  in  the  Raipur  District.  He  took  to 
ascetic  practices  and  became  venerated  as  a saintly 
man  wnose  miracles  quickly  gained  him  fame. 
He  next  retired  for  a season  to  the  forest  and 
eme^ed  with  what  he  called  a new  revelation  for 
the  Cnsunars,  which  was  really  a repetition  of  the 
tenets  of  Jag-jivan  Dasa,  with  a few  additions.^ 
His  teaching  included  the  worship  of  the  name  of 
one  solitary  supreme  God  ; abstinence  from  meat, 
liquor,  and  certain  vegetables  including  (as  in  the 
case  of  Jag-jivan’s  disciples)  the  brinjal ; the 
abolition  of  idol-worship ; and  the  prohibition  ojE 
the  employment  of  cows  for  agricmture  and  of 
ploughing  after  the  midday  meal.  His  followers 
were  bidden  to  cast  all  idols  from  their  homes, 
but  were  permitted  to  reverence  the  sun,  as  repre- 
senting tne  Deity,  every  morning  and  evening 
with  a pious  ejaculation.  Caste  was  abolished, 
and  all  men  were  declared  to  be  socially  equal, 
except  the  family  of  Gh&sl  R&ma,  in  which  the 
priesthood  of  the  cult  was  to  remain  hereditary. 

Since  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1850  tliis  simple 
faith  has  become  overlaid  with  much  legend  and 
superstition  ; and  aboriginal  social  rites  which,  in 
spite  of  hU  teaching,  had  survived  have  only  lately 
been  abandoned  in  a few  isolated  localities,  where 
they  are  said  to  be  still  occasionally  practised. 
One  of  these  was  a kind  of  social  prostitution  in 

1 An  ddH  Si,  properly  ipeftking,  the  ch&Sn  or  bobble  fastened 
round  an  elephanra  ankles,  when  he  it  tied  up. 

I MisprintM  Aghavinsa  in  /A,  and  so  In  later  writings  copied 
therefrom. 

s See  artt.  RAMlMAanTi,  SIdhb. 

* The  present  writer  would  suggest  that  this  retirement  to 
the  forest  really  covered  a visit  to  N.  India,  where  he  met  some 
Ohamir  follower  of  Jag-jivan  and  learnt  from  him  the  SatnAmi 
doctrine. 


which  a newly -married  wife  had  to  submit  for  one 
night  to  the  embraces  of  a number  of  men  of  the 
viUage  whom  she  named  to  her  husband  as  her 
gurus t or  spiritual  guides — a variation  of  theyu^ 
primes  noetts,  in  which  the  woman  selected  the  men 
who  were  to  be  favoured  by  her.  One  important 
sub-sect  has  arisen,  the  schism  taming  on  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  use  of  tobacco  is  or  is  not 
prohibited.  The  pro-smokers  claim  that  in  his  later 
years  Gh&sl  R&ma  withdrew  his  former  prohibition  ; 
out,  with  tobacco,  these  chungids,  as  they  are 
called,  have  also  returned  to  idolatiy,  and  their 
village  contain  stones  covered  with  vermilion, 
which  the  true  Satn&mls  eschew. 

Satn&mis  admit  to  their  ranks  all  persons  except 
members  of  the  impure  castes,  such  as  Dhobis 
(washermen),  Ghasi&s  (grass-cutters),  and  Mehtars 
(sweepers),  whom  they  regard  as  inferior  to  them- 
selves. They  bury  their  aead  and  observe  mourn- 
ing for  three  days.  On  the  third  day  they  have 
the  head  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  the  upper 
lip,  which  is  never  touched  by  the  razor. 

All  over  India  the  Cham&rs  are  one  of  the  lowest 
and  most  despised  castes,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  as  in  the  ceise  of  the  Ral  D&sis  and 
similar  sects,  the  success  of  Gh&si  R&ma’s  teaching 
was  primarily  due  to  his  decree  that  caste  was 
abolished,  and  that  consequently  the  Cham&r  was 
as  good  as  any  other  Hindu,  ft  is  this  that  hs^ 
roused  the  bitter  hostility  to  the  sect  on  the  part 
of  Bhndus  of  the  higher  castes — a hostility  wnich 
is  repaid  with  interest  by  its  members.  The 
women  now  wear  nose-rings,  an  ornament  hitherto 
forbidden  to  the  lower  castes,  and  the  Satn&mis 
show  their  contempt  for  orthodox  Hiuduism  by 
radely  parodying  £hndu  sacred  festivals.  They 
insist  on  travelling  in  the  trains  in  the  same  com- 
partments with  caste  Hindus,  who  are  defiled  by 
their  touch  and  against  whom  they  do  not  hesitate 
to  jostle.  This  anti-caste  feeling  has  operated  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  has  created  a feeling  of 
independence  among  a formerly  down-trodden 
people,  which,  in  its  basis,  is  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation ; but  its  assertion  has  given  rise  to  a 
bitter  class-antagonism.  The  relations  between  a 
Cham&r  tenant  and  his  Hindu  landlord  are  often 
seriously  strained,  one  side  or  other  or  both  being 
to  blame,  and  many  Chamftrs  have  developed  into 
dangerous  criminsuLs,  restrained  only  by  their 
cowardice  from  the  worst  outrages  against  person 
and  property. 

LmaATURB. — The  foundAtion  of  sU  accounts  of  these  SatnAmls 
la  contained  In  J.  W.  Chisholm,  Bilaspur  SetUemerU  Report, 
IT&gpur,  1861,  p.  46  fl.  Based  on  this,  in  each  case  with  addi- 
tions and  oorrections,  are  the  following : The  Central  Provinces 
Oaxetteer,  K&gpur,  1870,  pp.  100 fl.,  41211.;  A.  E.  Nelson, 
Oaxetteer  of  the  Raipur  iHstirCot,  Bombay,  1909,  p,  79  fl.  : R.  V. 
Russell,  The  7}ribes  and  Castee  of  the  Centrai  Promncee  of 
India,  London,  1916, 1.  807.  The  last-named  contains  all  that 
Is  in  the  preceding  works,  with  some  additional  information. 

G.  A.  Grierson. 

SATYRS. — The  word  ‘satyr*  conjures  up  to 
the  modem  mind  a fabulous  creature  half-man, 
half-be€ist,  goat-footed,  with  pointed  ears,  shaggy 
body,  a creature  mainly  malevolent,  sportive  but 
always  on  the  verge  of  hoenoe ; unlike  the  solitary 
fawn,  the  Satyr  hunts  in  troops  ; he  is  one  of  the 
eiaa-os  of  Dionysos.  The  picture  is  substantially 
correct,  but  with  one  important  reservation.  In 
origin  the  Satyr  is  not  a mere  imagined  fabulous 
monster ; he  is  an  actually  existing  ritual  mummer. 
This  simple  fact  explains  the  whole  being  and 
functions  of  the  creature.  In  the  time  of  .^tony 
it  was  still  the  custom  for  men  to  dress  np  and 
walk  in  procession  as  Satyrs. 

Plutarch  tells  us  that,  when  Antonv  entered  ECpheeus  and 
was  hailed  as  Dionysoe,  * women  disguised  os  Baoch«  and  men 
and  boys  as  Satyroi  and  Panes  marched  before  him.' ' 

We  are  apt  to  explain  such  figures  as  men  dressed 

1 Ant,  24. 
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in  imitation  of  Satyrs.  We  thereby  disguise  the 
simple  faxjt  that  nrom  these  ritual  figures  the 
mywological  conception  of  Satyrs  or  Panes  sprang. 

The  locua  classicus  on  the  origin  and  nature  of 
the  Satyrs  is  Strabo,  x.  3.  He  is  mainly  con- 
cerned to  discuss  the  Kouretes  (?•«•)»  b^t  ui* 
cidentcdly  he  throws  out  the  priceless  indication 
that  a number  of  other  mythological  figure^ 
Silenoi,  Satyroi,  Tityroi,  Bacchse— are  of  like 
origin.  All  these  ho  calls  doUfiores — creatures  half- 
di™e,  half-human.  Their  semi-divinity  is  in- 
stantly understood  if  we  realize  that  they  are  not 
unreal  monsters,  but  ritual  mummers,  real  men, 
yet  half -removed  from  reality,  set  apart,  i.e.  semi- 
divinized  by  their  ritual  disguise  and  function. 

Once  this  substantial  umty  is  clearly  grasped, 
the  diversity  in  forms  amd  names  ne^  not  em- 
barrass us.  Each  local  ritual  would  have  for  its 
Sal/jMvet  its  local  ritual  dress  ^d  local  name.  The 
disguise  was  usually  half-animal;  the  worshimper 
was  dressed  up  as  a horse  or  a bull  or  a goat.  The 
object  of  the  disguise  in  animal  form  has  been 
made  abundantly  clear  by  the  study  of  beast- 
dances  among  primitive  peoples  all  over  the 
world.  They  danced  as  horses  or  goats  or  bulls 
according  as  they  wished  to  promote  the  fertil- 
ity of  horse  or  goat  or  bull.  Hence  the  roOpot, 
buU-^ttfAiovey  of  Ephesos,  the  rpdyot,  gosLt-Salfwres  of 
Athens,  the  Txxot,  horse-Jal/AOj'es  of  the  Peloponnese. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  one  case  we  we  able  from 
the  monumental  evidence  to  say  with  certainty 
what  particular  beast-form  attaches  to  a special 
name.  The  horse-Johtovet,  creatures  with  horses’ 
hoofs  and  manifest  upspringing  horse- taUs,  are 
SUenoL  This  fact  is  put  beyond  doubt  by  inscrip- 
tions. On  the  early  black-figured  krater  of  Klitias 
and  Ergotimos,  now  in  the  Museo  Greco-Etrusco 
at  Florence,  three  daiftcves  ithyphallic,  with  horses’ 
ears,  tails,  and  legs,  are  clearly  mscribed  * Silenoi*  ^ 
It  has  long  been  the  custom  to  call  the  horse- 
9iafioves  of  the  Attic  vases,  who  constantly  attend 
Dionysos,  ‘ Satyrs  * ; accuracy  obliges  us  to  sub- 
stitute the  term  * Silenoi’ 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  no  monumental 
certainty  as  to  the  precise  animal-form  of  the  Satyr. 
But  the  deficiency  is  less  important  than  it  seems. 
The  particular  animal-form  is  merely,  as  we  saw, 
a matter  of  local  differentiation  wringing  from 
particular  local  circumstances  and  does  not  affect 
the  ritual  gist  of  the  figure.  As  to  the  etymology 
of  the  word,  again  we  cannot  claim  certainty. 
The  moat  probable  suggestion  is  that  of  F.  Solmsen,* 
who  holds  that  both  'Zd-rvpoi  and  Tl-rvpot  are 
authentio  Greek  words  from  the  root  rv,  * to  swell,’ 


this  their  constant  ithyphamo  character  quite 
agrees.  Whatever  the  original  animal-form  of 
the  Satyroi,  the  name  came  to  cover  pretty  wdl 
the  whme  field  of  fertOity  dalfioves.  Toe  cause  of 
the  dominance  of  the  Satyr-name  is  lost  to  us. 

As  to  the  functions  of  tne  Satyrs,  happily  Strabo 
is  explicit — they  celebrated  ‘orgies —and  their 
relation  to  Dionysos  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Kouretes  to  Zeus  in  Crete.  Strabo’s  view  is  con- 
firmed or  rather  anticipated  by  Euripides,  whom 
he  quotes.*  The  ritual  of  Dionysos,  son  of  Semele, 
is  substantially  that  of  the  Phrygian  Mother ; 
the  Kouretes  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
Satyroi.  The  sacred  mime  that  they  enact  is 
that  of  the  birth,  the  rescue,  and  the  initiation 
of  the  holy  child.  With  the  birth  and  magio 
growth  of  &e  child  are  re-enacted  and  raagicaUy 

1 A.  Furtw&ngler  and  K.  Relohhold,  OHeeh,  Vasmmal$reit 
Munich,  1904-09,  L 58,  plates  xL,  xU.  ; and  tee  flg.  In  art. 
SiLXKOI. 

9 IndogtrmanUche  Fortehxtngen,  xzx.  [1912]  81  ff. 

* Strabo,  x.  8,  p.  468  ; uee  J.  £.  Harrison,  Themis,  p.  80. 


reinforced  the  re-birth  and  re-growth,  the  renou- 
veau,  of  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  world. 

The  Satyrs  far  more  than  the  Kouretes  are 
essentially  revellers.  The  Kouretes  are  essentially 
child-rearers,  more  quiet,  more  conservative.  The 
rite  of  the  birth  and  finding  and  cherishing  of  the 
child  is,  it  is  now  known,  only  one  factor  in 
a wider  magical  folk-play — a folk-play  that  is  in 
effect  the  utterance  of  the  cycle  of  the  life  of  man 
and  of  plants  and  animals.  The  play  in  full  was 
cyclic — a birth,  a contest,  a death,  a resurrection, 
a triumphant  marriage,  and  again  a^  birth.  The 
whole  cycle  is  preserved  to  ns  in  the  mime  observed 
by  R.  M.  Dawkins^  at  Viza  in  E.  Thrace— the 
region  of  Dionysos  himself.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  in  one  place  or  another  one  future  of  a plot 
so  diverse  may  easily  be  emphasized  in  contrast 
to  the  rest.  Crete  and  the  Kouretes  emphasize 
the  birth  of  the  child ; the  Satyrs  emphasize 
the  marriage,  xw^coj.  The  Satyrs  are  in  fact  the 
KufjLos,  the  iMtival  marriage  procession  incarnate ; 
their  leader  is  Comns,  In  the  fragments  of  the 
recently  discovered  Satyr-play  by  Sophocles,  the 
Ichneutaiy  ‘ Trackers,’  the  Satyrs,  however,  attend 
the  birth  of  the  wonder-child  Hermes.*  The  Satyr- 
play  lies  at  the  basis  not  only  of  tragedy,  but 
nrat  and  foremost  of  comedy — the  song  of  the 
xOftot.  Whether  the  Satyr-play  becomes  tragedy 
or  comedy  depends  on  wnich  point  in  the  drama- 
cycle  one  elects  to  stop  at.  Tragedy  ends  with  a 
death,  comedy  with  a marriage. 

But — and  the  point  needs  emphasis — it  most 
never  be  forgotten  that  tragedy  and  comedy, 
important  though  they  are  to  us,  are  late  and 
purely  literary  developments.  In  the  history  of 
the  ritual  folk-mime  they  are,  so  to  speak,  episodic. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  ritual- mime,  the  Satyr- 
play,  was  caught  up  by  men  of  conspicnoos 
literary  genius,  ^Eschylns  and  Aristophanes,  and 
used  by  them  as  the  vehicle  of  tragedy  and 
comedy.  So  splendid  was  the  final  transfiguration 
that  tne  hnmhle  origin  was  all  but  lost,  and  only 
with  difficulty  has  it  been  rediscovered  by  the 
industry  of  recent  days.  But  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  tragedy  and  comedy  alike,  though 
especially  tragedy,  are  exceptional  phenomena 
occurring  only  sporadically  and  always  calling 
for  local  and  temporal  explanation ; it  is  the  ritucJ- 
mime  that  is  the  permanent  basic  fact. 

The  reason  is  clear : the  primary  intent  of  the 
ritnal-mime,  the  Satyr-play,  was  practical,  i.e. 
magical,  the  object,  to  secure  the  fertility  of  man 
ana  flocks  and  fields.  As  in  the  Hymn  of  the 
Kouretes,  the  disguised  worshippers  ‘ leap  for  full 
years,  and  leap  for  fleecy  flocks,  and  leap  for 
fields  of  fruit  and  . . . leap  for  young  citizens.** 
With  the  decay  of  magic  and  the  emergence  of 
full-blown  Olympians  to  he  approached  by  prayer 
and  sacrifice  rather  than  compelled  by  magio,  the 
magical  aspect  of  the  Satyrs  of  course  dwm^ed, 
ana  their  practical  magical  dance  was  misconceivea 
as  an  idle  sport.  Even  as  early  as  Hesiod  the 
process  is  well-nigh  complete.  Hesiod  tells  of  the 
' worthless,  idle  race  of  Satyrs 
And  the  gods,  Kouretes,  lovers  of  sport  aud  dsnoing.'  4 

But — and  this  is  conclusive  for  the  substantial 
truth  of  the  view  here  maintained — when  Greek 
comedy  and  tragedy,  splendid  sporadic  off-shoots, 
were  aead  and  gone,  tne  permanent  element,  the 
ritual-mime,  lived  on  and  lives  to-day  as  a folk- 
play  ; and  this  folk-play  is  still  credited  with  a 
faint  m^cal  potency  ; it  is  played  at  fixed  seasons, 
mainly  Christmas  and  Easter  or  Whitsuntide,  and 

IJffSxxvL  191  ff. 

* See  J.  E.  Harrison,  'Sophocles.  lehnstUm,*  in  Essays  and 
Studies  pressnted  to  Witlxam  Rtdgevfay,  Cambridge,  1013, 
p.  186  ff. 

* See  * Hymn  of  the  Kooretes,*  BSA  xv.  859. 

* Frag,  oxxix. 
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played  * for  luck.’  The  players  are  still  disguised 
as  Deasts,  with  horns  and  beast-skins,  and  some- 
times horses’  or  bulls’  heads.  They  still  enact 
the  fight,  the  dyc&r,  of  summer  and  winter,  the 
death,  the  ritual  resurrection,  the  marriage  with 
its  KQ^iost  its  revel  rout  (Comus).  They  stul  bring 
luck  to  the  house  where  they  enact  ^eir  ritual- 
play.  Finally,  they  are  still  always  a band,  a 
BLaaotf  pointing  back  to  the  days  when  the  group 
and  not  the  individual  was  the  begetter  of 
sanctities.  We  think  of  Dionysos  as  ‘ attended 
by  a band  of  Satyrs  ’ ; it  was  from  the  band  of 
Satyrs  that  Dionysos  sprang. 

LmnuTXTRB. — For  S&tyrs  in  art  and  literature  see  B.  KUhnert, 
in  Boecher,  «.v.  'Satyroi*;  O.  Navarre,  in  DarerabernT'^^^io, 
M.V.  * Satyres  * ; O.  Oruppe,  Orischitchs  Mythologi*  und  lU- 
liffionsgeiohiofUe,  Munich,  1897-1006,  s.v.  * Satyroi.’ 

For  ori|nna  and  relation  of  Satyroi  to  Eouretet  and  other 
flfl^ee  and  for  discussion  of  Strabo  passage,  see  J.  B.  Harrison, 

' Kouretes  and  Zeus  Eouros,*  in  BSA.  xv.  [1908-09]  808-338,  and 
Themis,  Cambridge,  1912,  pp.  1-49.  For  Sat^  and  Satyr-play 
see  Gilbert  Murr^,  * Ritual  Forma  preserved  In  Greek  Trage^,’ 
in  Excursus  to  Thsmis,  pp.  841-363;  P.  M.  Comford,  The 
Origin  of  Attic  Comedy,  London,  1914 ; A.  B.  Cook,  Zeus, 
Cambrid^,  1914,  L 696-705,  where  full  reference  to  preceding 
literature  ^11  be  found.  For  survivals  of  ritual  l^tirr-mimes 
see  R.  M.  Dawkins,  * The  Modem  Carnival  in  Thrace  and  the 
Cult  of  Dionysus,*  JHS  xxvi.  [1906]  191 ; A.  J.  B.  Waco, 

• North  Greek  Feativala,*  BSA  xvi.  [1909-101 282 ; f.  C.  Lawson, 
Modem  Greek  Folk-Lore  and  Aneient  Greek  Beligion,  Cam- 
bridge, 1910,  pp.  190-265 ; B.  K.  Chambers,  The  Mediceval 
Stage,  2 vols.,  D>ndon,  1908,  passim ; J.  Spens,  An  Essay  on 
Shakespeare's  Relation  to  JSradition,  London,  1916,  pp.  86-65. 
For  Indian  parallels  to  Satyrs  and  Eouretea  see  L.  von 
Schrdder, 
passim, 

SAURAPATAS,  SAURAS,  or  SAURYAS.— 
I'his  is  the  name  of  a small  sect  in  Central  and 
Southern  India,  whose  special  object  of  worship  is 
the  sun.  According  to  tne  Maniial  of  the  A dmlni- 
etration  of  the  MoMrae  Presidency those  of  the 
south  are  all  Drftvida  Br&hmanas,  form  a sub-tribe 
of  that  caste,  and  are  very  few  in  number.  Ac- 
cording to  Wilson,  they  scarcely  differ  from  other 
Hindus  in  their  general  observances.  This  is  to  be 
expected,  for  the  worship  of  the  sun  forms  a part 
of  every  orthodox  Hindu’s  worship.  The  iiiaka, 
or  frontal  mark,  is  of  red  sandal  and  of  a special 
shape,  and  the  necklace  is  of  crystal.  According 
to  tne  ICR  for  1901,*  the  tilaka  of  the  Sauryas  ot 
Central  India  may  be  one  of  three  varieties — three 
straight  lines  across  the  forehead,  a single  per- 
pendicolar  line,  or  a double  orescent  joined  by  a oar 
in  the  middle.  Here  also  'they  are  nearly  all 
Br&hmanas.’ 

They  do  not  eat  until  they  have  seen  the  sun ; 
and  on  every  Sunday,  and  on  the  day  of  the  sun’s 
entry  into  a fresh  sign  of  the  zodiac,  they  eat  one 
meal  without  salt. 

For  the  general  history  of  sun-worship  in  India 
see  art.  STO,  Moo^  and  Stabs  (Hindu).  Cf. 
also  art.  Natubb  (Hindu),  vol.  ix.  p.  230.  The 
forest  tribe  Sauras  ( — Savar&s)  is  treated  in  art. 
SayabAs. 

Litx]iaturx.~H.  H.  Wilson,  SksfcA  of  the  Religious  Sects 
of  the  Hindus,  od.  R.  Rost,  London,  1861,  p.  266,  from  wWoh 
much  of  the  above  is  taken  ; R.  G.  Bhandarkar,  Vaifpavism, 
Saivism  and  Minor  Religious  Systems  (wmOlAP  iiL  6),  Strass- 
burg,  1918,  p.  151JI.  (jEORGB  A.  GRIBRSON. 

SAUTRANTIKAS. — X.  Nam^  scriptural  posi- 
tion, and  character. — ^The  philosopners  of  the  Little 
Vehicle  (Hlnay&na  [g.v.])  were  divided  into  two 
schools:  on  the  one  hand,  the  VaibhS^ikas,  who 
accepted  the  Abhidharma  books  of  the  Sarv&sti- 
y&dins  (the  seven  Abhidharmas)  as  'revealed’ 
scripture  {ipsiesima  verba),  and  the  commentary  on 
them,  Vibnd^d,  as  the  oldest  and  the  most  authori- 
tative 'treatise’  {6dstra)\  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Sautr&ntiksks,  who  considered  the  seven  books 
simply  as  ' treatises  ’ {idstra)  of  human  inspiration 

^ Madras,  1886-93,  UL  868. 

* Vol.  xix..  Central  India,  Lucknow,  1902,  p.  86. 


tsterium  und  Minus  im  Rigveda,  Leipzig,  1906, 
-T  T7  TT  A T>T>T?/^xr 


and  therefore  liable  to  error,  who  msiintained  that 
Buddha  had  not  composed  treatises  dealing  with 
Abhidharma  or  given  mdications  for  the  composi- 
tion of  such  treatises  under  his  authority  (a  work- 
ing hypothesis  in  P&U  scholasticism),*  but  had 
taught  Abhidharma  doctrines  in  certain  SUtras  (or 
Sdtrdntas).^  According  to  them,  these  Sutras,  tne 
Arthaviniichaya,  etc.,  constitute  'the  Basket  of 
Abhidharma.’  Hence  their  name  Sautrintikas, 
the  Dhiioaophers  who  recognize  the  authority  of 
the  Sutrdntae  alone. 

They  are  also  named  D&r^tantikas,  * philosophers 
who  deal  with  similes  * {dfg^nta) ; • out  there  is 
some  reason  to  believe  that  the  D&r^^fintikas  are  a 
branch  of  the  Sautr&ntikas. 

The  following  gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  school,  and  the  progress  accom- 
plished by  Buddhist  thought  is  evident  when  the 
^utr&ntikas  are  compared  with  the  older  Pftll  or 
Sanskrit  schools  : 

The  point  to  be  dieouseed  la  of  importance.  Does  the  eye  or 
the  *con8cioume88*  (or  the  *inind’)  see  visible  obJecteT  (1) 
The  Mah&e&qighikae  (an  old  sect  and  school)  adhere  to  tne 
letter  of  the  eoriptural  text : * When  he  sees  an  object  with  the 
eye  . . .*  and  bweve  that  the  eye — the  subtle  eye,  not  the  eye 
of  the  flesh— eoee  visible  obleote.  (2)  The  orthodox  PUi  school 
(Vibhajjav&din)  maintains  that,  in  this  scriptural  statement, 

‘ eye  ’ indioatee  the  neoeasary  Instrument  of  vision,  ss  when  we 
say  * wounded  a bow,'  when,  in  fact,  the  wound  is  inflicted 
by  an  arrow.  The  eye,  they  eay,  being  matter,  does  not  eeo ; 
seeing  belongs  to  ‘ oonsciousnesa ' CoijfCana).*  The  Vaibha- 
^kas  agree  with  the  Msih&a&tpghikas  : the  eye  sees,  the  con- 
sciousness or  ' discernment ' (tnjfldna)  discerns  (vijdndti) ; tbev 
refute  the  P&li  point  of  view  adducing  a new  aiii^le,  mailehdh 
kroianti,  * stalls  applaud  ’).  (4)  The  Sautrfcntdkas  recognise  the 
weight  of  the  scriptural  text : ’ When  he  sees  an  object  with  the 
eye  . . . ' but,  by  referring  to  other  ecriptural  evidenoe,  they 
snow  that  the  problem  is  not  well  stated  : * What  is  the  use  of 
this  discussion?  Verv  much  like  '*  chewing  space.”  It  has 
been  said  by  the  Lord  that,  **  the  eye  being  given  and  a visible 
object  also  being  given,  there  arises,  depending  on  both,  a visual 
cognition.**  Therefore  such  a queraon  as  “Who  sees?**  Is  not 
jostifled,  as  therein  no  activity  oomes  into  play.  These  are  only 
correlated  phenomena,  causes  and  effect— In  fact  a blue  Image 
resulting  from  a mecbanJcal  process,  no  seer,  no  vision.  It  is 
•aid  that  the  eye  sees,  that  the  disommment  (vijMna)  discerns 
(o<idrtdfi>— mere  metaphorical  phrases  which  we  must  not  take 
literally,  on  which  we  must  not  lay  stress  iabhiniveia),  says  the 
Lord-’® 

a.  Sources.* — Although  the  origin  of  the  Sau- 
tr&ntikas  may  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  rise  of 
the  Valbh&slKas — Sautr&ntika  doctors  are  quoted 
in  the  Vibhdsd^ — it  seems  that  the  Vaibh&^ikaa 
preceded  the  Sautr&ntikas  in  the  systematization 
of  their  doctrines.  That  would  explain  why  the 
views  of  the  latter  are  to  be  found  ^iefly  in  com- 
mentaries on  the  books  of  the  former.  Vasu- 
bandhu.  in  his  Abhidharendkoia,  ‘ the  scabbard  of 
the  Abhidharmas’  (meaning  the  seven  Abhi- 
dharmas of  the  Sarvastivadins),*  sets  out  to  state 
the  views  of  the  Vaibh&^ikas  of  Kagmir,  but  in  his 
Bhdwa  (auto-commenta^)  to  the  Koia  he  points 
out  the  errors  of  the  VaibhSsikas,  and  these  errors 
are  dealt  with  in  the  Vydkh/yd  (sub-oommentaiy) 
of  Yaiomitra.*  A number  of  doctors,  among  them 

1 See,  4.0.,  AtthssUinl  (PTS,  London,  189^,  p.  8. 

* AbhidharmokoSakdrikas,  and  Tib.  tr.,  ed.  T.  do 

Stoberbatskol,  BibL  Buddhxoa,  xx.  [Petrogrmd,  1917)  7;  Tlrs- 
n&ths,  Oesch,  des  Buddhismus  m Indien,  tr.  A Schiefner,  do. 
I8e9,  p.  66 ; Tibsten  text,  do.  1868,  p.  66. 

3 A Bumouf,  Introd.  d Vhistovre  du  Buddhisme  indien, 
Psris,  1346,  p.  448 ; W.  WsssUlefr,  Der  Buddhismus,  PetrogTsd, 
I860,  p.  274 ; TirsnAthn,  tr.  Schiefner.  p.  27A 

4 Kathdvatthu,  xviiL  9,  tr.  S.  Z.  Aung  end  O.  A F.  Rhys 
Davids,  Points  of  Controversy,  London,  1916,  p.  333. 

0 Abhidharrnakciakdrikd^  p.  76 1 

4 European  sources  : EL  Eem,  Manual  of  Indian  BuddMent, 
Strassburg,  1896,  p.  126,  Ocechxedenis  van  het  Buddhisme  in 
Indie,  £ vols.,  E[aarlem,  1882-84,  French  tr.,  Histoire  du  Boud- 
dhisme  dans  VInde,  Paris,  190A  IL  896-402 ; BumouL  Intro- 
duction, p.  447 ; Waasilieff,  Der  Buddhismus,  p.  222. 

7 See  Ahhidharmakoiavydkhyd  ad  L 20.  On  the  date  of 
Eumi.ralabdha  see  H.  Ui,  The  VaHegika  Philosophy,  London, 
1917,  pp.  48,  46. 

3 See  Abh\dhaTmodu>iakdrik&s,  p.  2. 

* See  J.  Takakusu,  * On  the  Aohidharma  Literature  of  the 
SarvftstiTidlns,*  JPTS,  1904-05,  p.  67,  and  souroes  quoted ; 
Paramkrtha,  *Life  of  vasubandhu,*  Tong-pao,  July  li^  pp. 
278,  290. 
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S&mghabhadra,  thought  that  Vasubandhu  had  un- 
duly sacrificed  tie  * orthodox  system,*  and  they 
wrote  purely  VaibhSsika  commentaries  to  the 
Koia^  refuting  the  particular  views  of  the  Sau- 
trftntikas.  These  books  {Samayapradipay  Nydyd- 
nusdra)  exist  only  in  Chinese  translations. 

There  are  a few  references  to  the  Sautrftntikas 
in  the  MadhyaniakavriCi  ^ and  in  VinXtadeva’s 
commentary  to  the  Ny&yahindu.*  Tfiran&tha 
gives  some  mfonnation  on  the  history  of  the  school 
and  the  activity  of  its  scholars ; • and  iw  do  the 
Chinese  pilgrims.*  Some  Tibetan  treatises  {sid- 
dhdntas),  especially  the  Ma’fljug’ho^a-hpfavajrasid- 
dh&niay  explain  at  length  the  position  of  the 
Sautrftntikaa.  These  siddJi&ntas  are  intricate,  and 
Wassilieff,  who  has  summarized  them,  is  not  to 
blame  when  his  statements  are  obscure.®  Most 
fortunately,  Brfthmanical  and  Jain  philosophers 
have  paid  attention  to  the  theory  of  the  origin  of 
knowledge  as  stated  by  the  Sautrfintika  school, 
and  they  furnish  us  witn  the  best  account  that  we 
possess.  In  many  cases  their  evidence  is  supported 
from  Buddhist  sources.® 

3.  Doctrines. — It  is  not  possible  to  give  a 
systematic  account  of  the  doctrines  of  the  bau- 
trantikas.  On  the  other  hand,  a mere  list  of  the 
points  referred  to  in  our  authorities  would  involve 
the  reader  in  a maze  of  obscure  technicalities.  A 
few  remarks  will  show  the  variety  and  the  im- 
portance of  their  views. 

(1)  Thought  knows  itself,  just  as  a lamp  renders 
its^  manuest — a theory  {svasamvtdanay  svasarn- 
rdtti,  * self-consciousness  *)  which  has  often  been 
oppcwed  by  the  Indian  philosophers  from  the  daya 
of  the  Upani^ads,  and  which  is  admitted  in  Bud- 
dhism by  the  Vijfianavadins  alone,  ^ who  have  much 
in  common  with  the  Sautrantikas. 

(2)  There  is  no  direct  perception  of  exterior 
objects  [contra  the  Yaibhfi^ikas) ; exterior  objects 
are  knovm  by  inferen^  not  by  evidence. 

(3)  The  exterior  object  really  exists  {yastusat) ; 
but  it  is  an  open  and  much  debatea  question 
whether  it  possesses  a form  [dkdra)  of  its  own. 
Some  ^utr&ntikas  believe  that  * form  * belongs  to 
the  object ; some  maintain  that  thought  * imposes 
its  own  form  on  the  object* ; others,  again,  as  the 
result  of  a more  delicate  inquiry,  axi^it  a com- 
promise— the  semi-realistic  theory  of  the  *two 
Wves  of  an  egg.* 

(4)  The  Sautrfintikas  have  had  a certain  share  in 
the  development  of  the  atomistio  theory.  They 
say  that  there  is  no  contact  [sparia)  between 

I Bibl  Buddhiea,  Iv.  [Petrograd,  1918]  61,  268,  281,  418,  444, 
488.  623. 

s Bibl  Indica,  OJcutta,  190^  pp.  84,  40,  60 ; ae*  alio  Sarn’ 
tdndntaraaiddhxy  Tib.  tr.,  ed.  T.  de  Stoherbatakoi,  Bibl  Bud- 
dhieOy  xix.  ri016]. 

s Tfcran&tha,  tr.  Sohiefoer,  pp.  66,  68.  78,  271,  274 ; the  8au- 
trijitikas  are  often  rM^arded  as  a branch  of  the  Barv&itiv&dins, 
the  second  branch  being  the  Mulaearvl^tividins  (W.  W.  Rock- 
hill,  L\fe  cf  the  Bttddhdf  London,  1884,  p.  186),  or  ai  ecioni  of 
the  T&mraMtiyas. 

* T.  Watten,  On  Yuan  Chvfang‘»  TravU  in  India.  London. 
1904-06.  L 210,  246,  818,  8%  826,  874,  ii.  226,  286.  The  four 
suns  of  the  Sautrftntlkas— Euzn&raUbha  (or  olabdba),  the  re- 
puted founder  of  the  school  (see  Watters,  iL  226,  and  ef.  ii.  286), 
Dharmatr&ta,  Buddhadeva,  and  Srn&bha-— are  frequently  quot^ 
in  the  Koia  literature. 

B Wassilieff,  foe.  oit. ; Eem  iGfchisdenU)  has  translated  a 
part  of  the  summary  of  Waesili^. 

• MSdhavichirya,  SarvadarianatarrLgrciKa,  ch.  IL,  tr.  A.  E. 
Gough  in  E.  B.  Oowell  and  A.  E.  Gough,  The  Sarva-Dariana^ 
ScoMraha : BerHeio  of  the  Different  Spstsms  ^ Hindu  Phil- 
oiophv*,  London,  1894 ; tr.  L.  de  la  Vall6e  Poussin,  in  Mus4on, 
new  ser..  iL  [1901]  66. 187  (notes  contain  references  to  Buddhist 
and  Brfthmanical  sources);  Haribhadra,  ^idarianaeamuch- 
ehaya^  ed.  L.  Sualt.  Bibl,  Indioa^  Oalcntte,  1906 ; Sarwuid- 
dhdntaeamgraha,  ed.  F.  W.  Thomas  and  L.  de  la  YallSe 
Poussin,  in  Aftuiony  new  ser.,  ill.  [1902]  408,  and  ed.  M. 


Rangichli^,  k^ras,  1^,  pt.  L p.  9;  BrahmatutrcLe,  with 
commentaries,  iL  2,  18 ; SdirikhyanUrat,  L 42,  ▼.  Tt : Jsydva- 
sutros,  iv.  2,  35 ; Slokavdrttika  (OhowkhambS  SansUt  SeriM). 
p.  272.  " 

7 See  Kathdvatthu,  v.  9. 


atoms  ; for,  as  atoms  have  no  parts,  contact  could 
not  be  contact  between  parts  ; it  would  be  contact 
between  wholes  and  therefore  would  involve 
identity ; a compound  of  atoms  would  not  be 
larger  than  one  atom  (so  far  the  reasoning  of  the 
Vijnftnav&dins,  who  deny  the  existence  of  inatter). 
But  there  is  ‘contiguity**  between  atoms — literally 
‘ there  is  no  interval*  (nirantaratva)  between  them, 
for  matter  is  impenetrable.  ^ 

(6)  Matter  (tnlpa)  is  only  * colour  ’ (vama),  not 
‘ shape  * or  * figure*  {samstUdTia}  [contra  the  Vaibh- 
fi^ikas).® 

(6)  Everything  is  painful.  Pleasant  feeling 
itself  is  painful,  as  it  is  only  attenuated  pain. 

(7)  Destruction  has  no  cause  : things  are  perish- 
able by  their  very  nature  ; they  are  not  transitory 
(anitya),  they  are  * momentary  * [k^anika).^  Birth 
or  production  [utpdda)  is  ‘ existence  after  having 
not  existed  * [abhdtvd  bkdvah) ; neither  the  past  nor 
the  future  exists.  Pudgala  (‘soul*)  ana  space 
[dkd^a)  are  also  mere  names. 

Litk&atitkb. — See  the  sources  quoted  In  the  footnotes. 

L.  DE  LA  VALLfiE  POUSSIN. 
SAVARA.S. — ^The  Savarfts,  Ssu^ras,  or  Sauras,  a 
forest  tribe  of  India,  numbering  582,342  at  the 
census  of  1911,  are  found  in  largest  numbers  in 
Madras,  the  Central  Provinces,  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh,  and  Bih&r  and  Orissa. 
The  name  of  the  tribe,  popularly  derived  from 
Skr.  dava,  * a corpse,*  is  interpreted  oy  Cunningham 
to  mean  ‘ axe-men,*  the  axe  being  the  implement 
characteristic  of  fore^-dwellers.  They  have  been 
identified  with  the  Sabaras,  who  were  grouped 
with  the  Andhras,  Pundras,  Pulindas,  ana  Mati- 
bas,  * the  most  degraded  classes  of  men,  the  rabble 
for  the  most  part.*  * In  the  United  Provinces  of 
Agra  and  Oudh  they  are  represented  by  the  Soeri, 
Soirl,  or  Suirl.® 

As  might  have  been  expected  in  the  case  of  a 
tribe  dispersed  over  a large  area  of  forest  country, 
their  environment  preventing  inter-communication 
between  the  various  groups,  there  are  considerable 
differences  of  belief. 

In  Bengal  the  members  of  the  tribe  in  the  Bankura  District 
* have  become  thoroughly  Hlnduised,  and  Brahmans  serve  them 
oa  prieste  in  the  worship  of  the  standard  gods.  These  Brahmans 
are  received  on  equal  terms  by  the  j^rohite  [family  priests]  of 
Bi^dis,  Koras,  Eewats,  and  other  low  castes.  In  Orissa  the 
originsi  faith  of  the  tribe  has  been  lees  modified  by  the  infiuence 
of  Hindu  usage.  The  worship  of  the  Brahmanical  deitiee  Is 
indeed  gaining  ground  among  them,  but  the  elder  gods, 
Thinpati,  who  dwells  in  the  than  or  sacred  grove  of  the  village, 
and  Bansuri  or  Thikuriinl,  no  doubt  the  some  os  the  bloM- 
thirsty  she-devil  revered  by  the  Bhuiyis,**  4 still  receive  offer- 
ings of  goats  or  fowls  at  the  hands  of  the  elders  of  the  com- 
munity. who  have  not  vet  been  supplanted  in  their  ofiQce  by  the 
profesmonal  Brahman.^7 

The  Soerls  of  the  United  Provinces  are  wor- 
shippers of  Siva,  Mahabir,  or  Hanumftn,  the 
monkey  god,  Sitalfi  M&l,  the  smallpox  goddess, 
and  the  Pfinchofi  Plr.® 

In  Madras  the  tribal  beliefs  are  of  a more 
primitive  kind.  In  the  Viza^patam  District  they 
worship  Jfikarft  or  LoddlU,  tne  latter  being  some- 
times a generic  term  for  the  gods  in  a bo<ty,  who 
have  no  rejnilar  temple,  but  are  symbolized  by  a 
stone  placed  under  a big  tree.  Sacrifices  of  goats 
are  made  to  them  when  the  various  crops  are 
ripening,  and  the  victim  must  first  eat  food  offered 

1 See  Wossiliefr,  p.  888 ; Abhidharniakoiakdrikdiy  L 48  ; Bar- 
vadarianay  Fr.  tsr.  n.  77;  NydyavdrtUka,  Calcutta,  1907,  p. 
618 ; cf.  Ui,  p.  26  f.,  and  art.  Atomic  Thsort  (Indian). 

7 AbMdha/rmakoiay  iv. 

> Madhyamakvfttiy  p.  281. 

4 Aitareya  Brdhmai^  viL  18,  ed.  M.  ELiug,  Bombay,  1868, 
11.  470 ; cf.  J.  Muir,  Orw.  Sanekrit  TexUy  pt.  iL  (I860]  p.  881 ; 
W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa,  London,  1872, 1.  \75. 

® W.  Orooke,  Tribee  and  Caetee  qf  N.  W.  JProvineee  and  Oudh 
iv.  820  If. 

®^  T.  Dalton,  Deecriptive  Ethnology  of  Bengaly  Calcutta, 
187^  p.  149. 

7 H.  H.  Rlsley,  Tribee  and  Caetee  of  Bengaly  IL  244. 

* See  art.  PaxobfiritI. 
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to  The  hill  Savarfis  fear  Jali&,  who  in  some 
villages  is  provided  with  a home  under  a small 
thatched  shed,  in  which  are  placed  images  of 
household  implements  and  requisites  as  well  as 
figures  of  men,  animals,  birds,  and  the  like.^ 
F.  Fawcett  ’ remarks  that  JaliS.  is  sometimes  male, 
sometimes  female,  and  very  malevolent,  going 
from  one  village  to  another  and  causing  death. 
The  god’s  shrine  is  provided  with  all  sorts  of 
furniture  for  his  or  her  use  or  amusement ; goats 
are  killed  close  by,  and  the  blood  is  poured  on  the 
platform.  Among  other  gods  he  named  Kitung, 
said  to  be  the  creator,  who  brought  the  tribe  to 
their  present  settlements;  Hatha,  who  causes 
pains  in  the  neck  ; Dharmaboj&  or  Lankan,  * the 
one  above,*  or  Ay un gang,  the  sun,  who  causes  all 
births  and  is  not  sdways  benevolent,  sometimes 
brinmng  sickness  ; KannX,  who  is  very  malevolent 
and  lives  in  big  trees,  those  haunted  by  him  never 
being  cut  down.  Some  of  these  hill  deities  re- 
semble the  spirits  of  the  dead.  The  same  writer 
adds  that  the  kadang  is  a medium,  sometimes  a 
woman,  all  to  the  manner  bom  and  needing  no 
training,  who  communicates  with  the  unseen  world. 
Their  gradual  approximation  to  Hinduism  is  shown 
by  the  belief  that  they  can  gain  union  with  the 
gods  in  a future  life  by  worsmpping  at  the  Siva- 
r&tn,  or  * night  festival*  of  Siva,  at  his  ancient 
temple  at  MehendragirL  There  is  no  distinct 
evidence  of  human  sacrifice  like  that  of  the  Kandhs 
(g.v.) ; but  J.  Campbell  remarks  that  they  used  to 
participate  in  the  meriaJi  rite  of  the  Kandhs, 
though  they  did  not  seem  to  attach  much  import- 
ance to  it  and  readily  promised  to  discontinue  the 
practice.*  They  have  no  commemorative  sacrifices 
or  feasts,  those  which  are  held  being  intended  to 
appease  evil  spirits,  especially  those  of  the  angry 
dead.  They  make  ofierings  to  the  sun  at  the 
mango  harvest,  an  offering  of  food  or  a small 
sacrifice  when  a child  is  bom,  and  an  offering  to 
Sattlv&  at  the  sprouting  of  the  rice  crop  to  secure 
a good  harvest.  On  this  occasion  a stake  made 
from  a sacred  tree  is  nlanted  in  the  ground,  the 
top  of  it  is  sharpeneu  to  a point,  on  which  is 
impaled  a live  young  pig  or  chicken,  smd  over  the 
animal  an  inverted  earmen  pot  daubed  over  with 
white  rings  is  placed.^ 

In  the  Central  Provinces  they  worship  the 

foddess  Bhav&nl  under  various  names  and  Dulh& 
>eo,  theyoung  bridegroom  who  was  killed  by  a 
tiger.*  Ho  is  believ^  to  dwell  in  the  house 
kitchen.  In  other  places  BOrhft  Deo,  or  Bad 
is  worshipped,  and,  as  the  tribe  becomes  Hinduued, 
he  develops  into  Bhairava,  * the  terrible  one,*  just 
as  farther  north  the  earth-god  Bhairon  is  similarly 
transformed.''  Like  all  secluded  tribes,  they  are 
notorious  for  their  knowledge  of  sorcery,  and  their 
charms  are  specially  valued  by  those  who  have  to 
appease  the  spirits  of  persons  who  have  died  by 
vimence.  In  former  times,  if  a member  of  the 
family  was  seriously  ill,  they  were  accustomed  to 
set  fire  to  the  forest,  in  the  nope  that  by  burning 
the  sm8ill  animals  and  insects  they  might  pro- 
pitiate the  angry  gods. 

LmaATuas.— H.  H.  Risley,  Tribu  a/nd  CcuUs  of  Bmgait 
Oaloutta,  1891,  iL  241  ff. : w.  Crooke,  Trxba  and  Ca$tea  of 
NJW.  Province*  and  Oudh,  do.  1896,  iv.  820  fl. ; E.  Thurston, 
Ccutes  and  Tribes  <fS.  Indian  Madras,  1909,  L 258  ff.,  tL  804  ff.  ; 
Csnnts  of  India^  1901^  toL  xr.  pt.  L p.  177,  do.  1911,  vol.  xii. 
pt.  t p.  64;  Ethnographic  Survey : Central  Provinoee,  pt.  iiL, 


1 Of.  the  test  of  the  riotim  by  its  shiveriog  (BO  Ix.  pt.  i. 
[1901]  p.  616  ; J.  G.  Frazer,  Pausanias,  London,  1898,  v.  287, 
OB^f^t. !.,  2^  3{agic  Art,  London,  1911,  L 884  f.). 
s W.  Francis,  Gazetteer  of  Vizagapatam,  Madras,  1907,  L 96. 

> JRASBo  i.  [1886]  242. 

* A Personal  Narr.  of  Thirteen  Yeart  Service  amongst  the 
Wild  Tribes  of  Ehondistan,  London,  1864,  p.  204. 

s Ib.  p.  269 ; for  further  details  of  the  belief  in  Madras  see 
E.  Thureton,  Castes  and  TVibes  <f  S.  India,  vL  804  ff. 
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Allahabad,  1907,  p.  76ff. : A E.  Nelso^  GaxetUer  Bilaepur, 
do.  1910,  i.  91ff.  ; L.  S.  S.  O’Malley,  Gazetteer  of  Sambalpur, 
do.  1909,  i.  74 ; & A.  de  Brett,  Gazetteer  Chhattisgarh  Feu- 
dato^States,  do.  1909.  i.  210 ; J.  N.  Bose,  JASB  lix.  [1890] 
289  ; A.  J.  Maltby  and  G.  D.  Lemam,  Manual  of  Gai\fam. 
Madras,  1882  : R.  V.  Rnssell,  TYibes  and  Castes  of  the  Central 
Provinces  of  India,  London,  1916,  iv.  600  fl. 

W,  Crooke. 

SAVIOUR.— See  Salvation. 

SAVONAROLA.  — i.  Life.  — Although  we 
naturally  associate  Girolamo  Savonarola,  the 
prophet  of  the  Italian  Henaissance,  with  Florence, 
ne  was  not  and  never  regarded  himself  as  a 
Florentine.  Michele  Savonarola,  a Paduan  scient- 
ist and  man  of  letters,  had  settled  at  Ferrara  in 
1440  as  physician  to  the  court  and  professor  in  the 
university.  His  son  Niccolb  maiTied  a Mantuan 
lady,  Elena  Bonacossi,  by  whom  he  had  seven 
children,  the  martyr  being  the  third.  Girolamo 
was  bom  on  2l8t  Sept.  1452.  The  second  duke  of 
Ferrara,  Eroole  d*£8te,  was  making  his  capital  a 
centre  of  the  learning  and  splendour  of  the  He- 
naissance ; but  the  young  Savonarola,  profoundly 
conscious  of  the  evils  of  the  time  and  stmering  the 
pangs  of  unrequited  love,  poured  out  his  heart  in  a 
canzone,  De  ruina  muruu  (1472),  bewailing  the 

f)erversion  of  the  world  and  the  corruption  of  the 
ife  which  he  saw  around  him.  He  set  forth  the 
same  conviction  in  a small  prose  essay,  Del  Dispremo 
del  Mondo,  invoking  the  aivine  intervention.  On 
24th  April  1475  he  left  his  home  and  entered  the 
Dominican  order  at  Bologna. 

* The  reason,'  be  wrote  to  bis  father,  * that  moves  me  to  enter 
religion  is  this : first,  the  great  misery  of  the  world,  the  iniquities 
of  men,  the  ravishing,  the  adultery,  the  pride,  the  idolatry,  the 
cruel  blasphemies:  for  the  age  has  come  to  such  a pass  that 
not  one  is  found  who  acts  rightly ; wherefore,  many  times  the 
day,  did  1 sing  to  m3r8elf  this  verse  with  tears : Seu  t fuge  oru- 
deies  terras,  fugt  litus  avarum.*  i 

In  his  novice’s  cell  he  wrote  a second  osinzone, 
De  ruina  ecclesiof,  deploring  the  decay  of  religious 
life  and  the  coiruption  of  the  Church,  praying  for 
power  *to  break  those  ^eat  wings*  of  temporal 
and  spiritual  power  in  me  hands  of  the  wicked. 
He  returned  to  Ferrara  to  preach  the  Lent  of 
1481,  but  failed  to  impress  his  countrymen,  and 
was  transferred  to  the  convent  of  San  Marco  in 
Florence.  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  was  then  at  the 
height  of  his  power  ; his  mle,  though  there  was  no 
oourt  and  republican  appearances  were  maintained, 
was  a despotism  in  which  even  art  and  letters  and 
festivities  became  instmments  of  statecraft  for 
holding  the  people  in  contented  servitude.  The 
uncou^  utterances  of  the  new  friar-preacher  from 
the  north  were  at  first  ignored  by  the  cultured  and 
sophisticated  Florentines.  Poring  over  the  pages 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  himself  seeing  visions  and 
hearing  voices,  Savonarola  became  inspired  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  set  by  Gk>d  as  a watchman 
in  the  centre  of  Italy  to  warn  her  peoples  and 
princes  of  impending  uoom.  He  first  delivered  bis 
message  at  oan  Gimignano  during  the  Lent  of 
14^,  and  then,  with  greater  power  and  terrible 
predictions,  in  the  Lent  of  148o  at  Brescia.  The 
sensation  caused  by  the  latter  sermons  gained,  him 
a better  hearing  on  his  return  to  Florence  (whither 
he  was  recalled  at  the  instance  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici),  when,  on  the  first  Sunday  of  Augost 
1489,  preaching  on  the  Apocalypse  in  San  Marco, 
he  repeated  ms  three  conolnsions:  the  Church 
would  be  scourged,  then  renovated,  and  these 
things  would  come  quickly.  In  1491  he  was  elected 
prior  of  San  Marco.  He  stood  by  the  deathbed  of 
Lorenzo  de’  Medici  (April  1492)  and,  according  to 
the  disputed  but  still  generally  accepted  story, 
bade  him  gmn  remission  of  his  sins  by  restoring 
liberty  to  morence. 

Up  to  this  time  Savonarola  had  based  his  pro- 
phecies on  natural  reason  and  the  authority  oi  the 
1 VillAri  and  Oasanova,  Soelta  di  prediche  e soritU,  p.  419. 
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Scriptures.  He  now  began  to  speak  openly  of  his 
visions  and  to  lay  claim  to  divine  revelation.  In 
the  same  year  (1492),  on  the  night  of  Good  Friday, 
he  saw  * per  immaginazione  * the  vision  of  the  two 
crosses — the  black  cross  of  the  wrath  of  God  in  the 
midst  of  Rome,  the  golden  cross  of  the  mercy  of 
God  rising  up  over  Jerusalem.  In  the  following 
Advent  (Alexander  VL  having  ^en  elected  wpe 
under  scandalous  circumstances  in  August)  he  had 

* un*  aJtra  immaginazione,*  in  which  he  b^eld  a 
hand  in  heaven  wielding  a sword,  of  which  the 
point  was  turned  towards  the  earth.  Throughout 
1492,  1493,  and  1494  his  sermons  increased  in  vigom 
and  fearlessness  of  utterance,  as  he  denounced  the 
crimes  and  corruption  of  prelates  and  pmces, 
bidding  men  turn  for  happineM  and  salvation  to 

* the  simplicity  and  life  of  Christ  and  of  the  true 
Christians.*  The  prelates,  he  declared,  had  not 
only  destroyed  the  Church  of  but  bad  made 
a Church  after  their  own  fashion — the  modem 
Church,  which  retained  only  the  splendour  of  out- 
ward ceremonies,  a mere  show  falsely  satisfying 
men,  like  the  festivities  and  spectacles  introduced 
by  secular  tyrants.  His  prophecies  of  imminent 
chastisement  culminated  in  the  sermon  on  the 
Deluge  (Gn  6”),  delivered  in  the  Duomo  on  2l8t 
Sept.  1494,  heralding  the  French  invasion.  The 
vision  of  the  sword  seemed  fulfilled,  and  Savoncurola 
haUed  Charles  vm.  as  the  minister  of  God  who 
should  reform  the  Church  and  the  world.  The 
friar’s  bearing  in  the  crisis  that  followed  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Medici,  the  passage  of  the  French 
through  Tuscany  to  the  conquest  of  Naples,  and 
their  precipitous  retreat  in  the  following  year  gave 
him  an  almost  unlimited  power  in  Florence. 
Henceforth  Savonarola  claimed  a supernatural 
sanction  for  his  prophecies  and  conduct,  in  the 
religious  and  poUtical  sphere  alike.  From  the 
pulpit  he  directed  the  reorganization  of  the  Re- 
publio  with  a Greater  Council,  on  the  model  of  the 
Venetian  constitution  (‘which  was  given  them  by 
God*),  and  the  reformation  of  life  and  conduct 
that  transformed  the  city  into  a theocratic  state 
with  Christ  as  King.  Tnere  were  bonfires  of  the 
‘ vanities,*  the  streets  echoed  with  processional 
hymns  and  chcmts  of  divine  love,  the  children  were 
organized  into  bands  as  the  chosen  emissaries  of 
thSa  holy  time.  At  Ferrara  the  duke— with  whom 
Savonarola  was  in  constant  communication,  and 
who  for  a while  believed  unreservedly  in  his 
prophecies — attempted  a similar  reformation.  The 

frior  of  San  Marco  was  now  the  central  figure  in 
taly. 

*T«11  me,'  he  ories  in  one  of  hU  eermoni,  * jre  who  oontndict. 
—did  von  ever  in  ironr  times  »e«  » man  preach  in  one  city,  and 
his  voice  run  through  all  Italy  and  beyond  Italy  ? * ^ 

Savonarola,  while  always  professing  absolute 
submission  to  the  doctrines  and  decrees  of  the 
Church,  now  csme  into  direct  conflict,  both  spiritu- 
sdly  and  politically,  with  the  pope.  Alexander, 
who  had  vainly  attempted  to  silence  him  or  induce 
him  to  come  to  Rom^  finally  sought  to  bribe  him 
by  the  offer  of  a cardinal’s  hat.  ^e  friar’s  answer 
was  a terrible  course  of  sermons  on  Amos  and 
Zechariah,  in  the  Lent  of  1496,  openly  denouncing 
the  corruption  of  the  papacy.  He  continued  in  the 
same  strain,  preaching  on  Ruth,  Micah,  and 
Ezekiel,  during  this  and  the  earlier  part  of  the 
following  year.  At  the  same  time  he  was  engaged, 
together  with  the  duke  of  Ferrara  (whose  futh, 
however,  was  wavering),  in  an  intrigue  for  the 
return  of  Charles  vm..  m opposition  to  the  league 
for  the  defence  of  Italy  formed  W the  pope, 
Venice,  and  the  duke  of  Milan.  In  June  1497 
Alexander  issued  a bull  of  excommunication  against 
him.  Savonarola  respected  the  bull  until  Chrmtmas 
Day,  when  he  publicly  celebrated  mass.  Dis- 
1 PredCehs,  ed.  Baodni,  p.  21 L 


regarding  the  advice  of  the  Ferrarese  ambassador, 
he  followed  this  up  by  preaching  in  the  Duomo  on 
Septuagesima  Sunday,  1498,  declaring  that  the  ex- 
communication was  invalid  and  the  pope  himself  a 
broken  tooL  He  began  to  talk  of  the  summoning 
of  a Church  council.  When  the  government, 
threatened  with  an  interdict,  forbade  him  to  preach 
again,  he  prepared  an  appeal  to  the  princes  of 
Christendom,  urging  them  to  summon  this  general 
council  and  depose  the  pope  as  a 8imonia<»l  usurper. 
A preliminary  dispatch  to  France  was  intercepted 
by  a Milanese  agent  and  forwarded  to  Rome.  The 
duke  of  Ferrara  had  already  dissociated  himself 
from  the  friar’s  cause.  Faced  by  a hostile  govern- 
ment in  Florence  itself  and  hy  the  increasing 
enmity  of  the  populace,  Savonarola  had  now  no 
supporters  save  a dwindling  party  of  religious 
enthusiasts.  The  abortive  ordeal  by  fire  (7th 
April  1498)  precipitated  the  inevitable  catastrophe. 
A Franciscan  of  Santa  Croce  challenged  him  to 
prove  his  doctrines  by  passing  unscathed  through 
the  fire ; Savonarola  would  perhaps  have  ignored 
the  matter  (as  he  had  done  on  a previous  occasion), 
but  his  chief  follower.  Fra  Domenico  da  Pescia, 
impetuously  accepted.  The  affair  was  probably  an 
organized  plot,  and  the  fiasco  wais  so  contrived  as 
to  excite  the  popular  indignation  still  further 
against  him.  San  Marco  was  stormed  on  the 
following  day  (Palm  Sunday).  The  friar  and  his 
two  companions — Fra  Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Fra 
Silvestro  Maruffi — were  subjected  to  repeated 
tortures,  and  Savonarola’s  depositions  were  falsified 
to  make  it  appear  that  he  confessed  ‘ that  he  had 
not  received  from  God  the  things  he  preached.* 
Finally,  to  conclude  the  prolonged  martyrdom, 
papal  commissioners  were  invited  to  Florence,  and 
the  three  Dominicans  were  hanged  and  their 
bodies  burned  on  23rd  May  1498.  Savonarola’s 
calm  correction  of  the  phrase  of  the  bishop  of 
Vasona  in  degrading  him  (*  Separo  te  ab  Ecclesia 
militante  atque  triumphante  *)  was  long  remem- 
bered : * Militante,  non  triumphajite ; hoc  enim 
tuum  non  est.* 

The  personal  character  of  Savonarola  was  un- 
questionably one  of  heroic  sanctity.  His  letters  to 
his  mother  and  other  relatives  and  his  attitude 
towards  women  and  children  testify  to  his  strong 
family  affection  and  innate  tenderness  of  disposi- 
tion. A mystic  and  contemplative  by  nature,  he 
was  impelled  to  action  solely  by  the  spirit  of  holy 
zeal  and  the  conviction  that  a special  mission  had 
been  assigned  to  him  by  God. 

* Zeal,*  he  declares  in  one  of  his  sermons,  'is  nought  else  than 
an  Intense  love  in  the  heart  of  the  just  man,  which  does  not  let 
him  rest,  but  ever  seeks  to  remove  all  that  be  sees  to  be  against 
the  honour  of  God  whom  be  vehemently  loves.'  ^ 

In  his  DMogus  de  veritate  prophttica  he  patheti- 
cally describe  his  reluctance  to  enter  the  deep  sea 
in  ms  little  boat,  finding  himself  far  from  shore, 
yearning  to  return  to  his  cell : 

* All  those  who  have  known  me  intimately  from  my  childhood, 
know  that  these  things  which  I do  at  present  are  contrary  and 
repugnant  to  my  natural  desire.  * * 

His  inordinate  belief  in  his  visions  was  due  to  a 
nervous  and  highly-strung  temperament,  to  which 
must  likewise  be  ascribed  his  mtolerance  towards 
political  opponents.  This  at  times  marred  his 
otherwise  enlightened  statesmanship  ; but  nowhere 
in  his  career  is  there  a trace  of  personal  arrogance 
or  self-seeking.  The  Ferrarese  ambassador  wrote 
of  him,  on  his  first  accession  to  power  in  Florence  : 
‘ He  aims  at  nothing  save  the  good  of  ail,  seeking 
for  union  and  peace.*  In  reUgious  doctrine  and 
practice  he  remained  to  the  last  a fervent  and 
rigid  Roman  Catholic  of  the  type  of  the  mediseval 
saint.  As  a reformer  he  is  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Bernard,  Dante,  and  St. 

1 Sermoni  e predieJu,  Florence,  1845,  p.  565. 

s DUUogutt  ad  iniL 
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Catherine  of  Siena,  rather  than  a precursor  of 
Lather. 

2.  Works*  — Savonarola’s  literary  works  are 
closely  connected  with  his  ntterances  from  the 
pulpit. 

* Hit  religious  treatisee,  inoluding  those  In  the  form  of  epistles 
to  the  faithful,  set  forth,  sdentlfioally  and  more  in  order,  the 
same  ideas  that  are  found  scattered  in  his  sermons.*! 

Savonarola  appears  to  have  usually  written  his 
sermons  befor^and  in  Latin,  though  tb^  were 
delivered  and  consequently  taken  down  in  Ralian. 
His  more  important  treatises  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Reggimento  c govemo  deUa  cittd  di  Firenze) 
were  first  published  in  Latin  and  afterwards,  for 
the  sake  of  the  unlearned,  in  the  vernacular ; only 
in  the  case  of  the  Trionfo  della  Croce  is  the  Italian 
version  from  his  own  hand ; he  more  geneinlly 
relied  on  the  aissistance  of  one  or  other  of  his 
followers,  such  as  the  poet  Girolamo  Benivieni. 
In  his  shorter  writings  ue  used  Italian  or  Latin 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  and  the 
class  of  readers  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

(L  ) Sermons. — There  are  15th  or  early  16th  cent, 
editions  of  ten  courses  of  Savonarola^s  sermons  : 
(a)  on  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John  (probably 
delivered  in  1491)  j (o)  on  the  Psalm  Quam  boniLs 
DetLS  Israel  (Advent,  1493) ; (c)  on  the  Ark  of 
Noah  (mainly  Lent,  1494) ; (d)  on  Haggai  (1494- 
95) ; (e)  on  tne  Psalms  (1495) ; (/)  on  ^b  (Lent, 
1495);  {g)  on  Amos  and  Zechanah  (Lent,  1496); 
(A)  on  Kuth  and  Micah  (1496) ; (i)  on  Ezekiel 
(1496-97) ; [k)  on  Exodus  (1498).  Several  sermons 
were  separately  printed  during  the  preacher’s  life. 
There  are  inodem  editions  of  (a)  and  (6),  Sermoni  e 

?rediche  di  F.  Girolamo  Savonarola  (Florence, 
846,  and  Prato,  1846),  and  of  (A),  Frediche  di  F. 
Girolamo  Savonarola,  ed.  G.  Baccini  (Florence, 
1889).  An  excellent  selection  is  given  by  VUlaii 
and  Casanova.  Though  the  magic  of  the  preacher’s 
personality  has  passea  away,  and  we  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  reporters  (and  sometimes  upon  an 
intermediate  Latin  version),  enough  remsuns  to 
enable  us  to  realize  the  terrible  quality  of  Savona- 
rola’s eloquence,  his  apocalyptic  fire  and  religious 
fervour,  hia  zeal  for  righteousness,  his  fearlessness 
of  men,  and  the  profound  emotion  that  these  dis- 
courses must  have  stirred  in  his  audience. 

Savonarola  claims^  to  have  preached  on  four 
subjects  : the  truth  of  the  faith,  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  life  as  the  highest  wisdom,  the  im- 
minence of  certain  future  events,  the  new  govern- 
ment of  Florence.  Consequently  he  regards  as 
his  most  significant  works  the  four  in  which  these 
matters  are  set  forth  in  ^vriting : the  Trionfo  della 
Croce,  the  Semjolicitd  della  vita  cristiana,  the 
Dialogue  de  veritate  prc^hetica,  the  Reggimento 
e governs  della  cittd  di  Firenze. 

(iL)  The  De  veritate  Fidei  in  Dominicce  Crucis 
triumphum,  or  Trionfo  della  Croce,  the  longest  of 
Savonarola’s  works,  was  completed  in  the  summer 
of  1497.  Both  the  Latin  and  Italian  versions  are 
by  himself,  the  latter  not  being  a litersd  transla- 
tion, but  the  setting  forth  of  the  contents  of  the 
work  in  a more  populsu:  and  less  scholastic  form. 
He  regarded  it  as  the  supreme  vindication  of  his 
orthodoxy.  ‘From  this  book,*  he  wrote  to  the 
pope,  ‘it  will  appear  manifestly  whether  I am  a 
sower  of  heresy  or  of  the  Catholic  faith.*  Starting 
from  a pa^ant  of  the  triumph  of  Christ  (suggested 

Erobably  by  the  carnival  trionji  of  the  Florentines), 
e attempts  in  four  books  to  show  that  the  Christ- 
ian faith  should  be  accepted,  not  only  by  super- 
natural revelation,  but  by  the  natural  light  of 
reason.  Mainly  Thomist  m conception  but  more 
modem  in  form  and  treatment,  it  sought  to  give 
the  Benaissance  a volume  of  Boman  Catholic 

! VUlari  and  Casanova,  Scdta  di  pr^iche  s serUH,  p.  iv. 
s Reggimento  . . . deUa  eittd  di  Firenze,  ad  init. 


apologetics  somewhat  analogous  to  what  Aquinas 
had  given  the  18th  cent,  with  hia  Summa  contra 
Gentiles. 

(iii)  The  De  simplidtate  Christiance  Vitos  (1496) 
was  written  in  Latin  and  followed  by  an  Italian 
version  by  Girolamo  Benivieni.  Here  Savonarola 
defines  the  essence  of  the  Christian  life  as  the 
imitation  of  the  life  of  Christ  and  the  following 
of  His  teaching.  Such  a life  is  founded  not  on 
imagination  or  on  natural  reason  alone,  but  on 
the  grace  of  God  which  forms  it,  and  the  means 
by  which  it  is  chiefly  preserved  and  increased  are 
the  sacraments  of  renance  and  the  Eucharist. 
Divine  grace  produces  simplicity  of  heart,  from 
which  proceeds  simplicity  in  external  things, 
which  must,  however,  be  always  relative,  accord- 
ing to  a man’s  state  and  position  and  his  duty  as  a 
citizen.  The  end  of  the  Christian  life  is  man’s 
true  felicity,  which  consists  in  the  contemplation 
and  fruition  of  God.  We  may  regard  this  work  as 
a kind  of  scholastic  companion  to  the  De  imitcUione 
Christi  of  Thomas  A Kempis. 

(iv.)  In  1495  Savonarola  published  his  Comr 
pendiwm  Revelationum,  an  account  of  his  principal 
visions,  some  of  which  are  related  with  no  small 
dramatic  power,  while  others  read  like  the  mere 
phantasies  of  the  older  mediaeval  seers.  The 
Dialogue  de  veritate  prophetica  (1497,  after  the 
excommunication)  is  an  apologia,  not  only  for  the 
previous  work,  but  for  the  writer’s  whole  attitude 
as  a prophet  of  renovation.  Its  general  purport  is 
that  he  is  convinced  that  he  is  neither  a deceiver 
nor  himself  deceived,  but  that,  over  and  above 
what  he  hais  derived  from  the  light  of  reason,  from 
the  understanding  of  the  Scriptures,  and  from  the 
practice  of  the  spiritual  life,  he  has  received  a 
wect  revelation  from  God.  Among  his  arguments 
is  the  perfectly  legitimate  one,  known  to  all 
students  of  mystical  experience : these  revelations 
have  given  him  greater  intensity  and  increased 
purity  in  his  own  spiritual  life.  Both  the  Com- 
pendxum  and  the  Dvalogus  appeared  first  in  Latin 
and  were  followed  by  Italian  versions  not  by 
Savonarola  himself. 

(V.)  The  Trattato  circa  il  reggimento  e govemo 
della  cittd  di  Firenze  was  wntten  in  Italian, 
apparently  in  the  latter  part  of  1497  or  (as  Villari 
holds)  in  the  first  months  of  1498,  Savonarola 
intending  to  produce  a larger  work  in  Latin  on 
the  same  subject  later.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parte.  In  the  first  he  distinguishes  between  three 
lorms  of  government:  the  rule  of  a single  man 
{regno),  an  oligarchy  {govemo  degli  ottimati),  and 
a genuine  republic  of  all  the  people  {govemo  civile), 
the  third  being  the  form  most  suitable  for  Florence. 
The  second  part  deals  with  tyranny,  of  which  the 
worst  is  that  of  a private  citizen  who  has  become  a 
tyrant.  It  includes  a striking  picture  of  such  a 
tyrant,  an  imaginary  portrait,  but  with  features 
manifestly  drawn  from  the  darker  side  of  the 
character  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici.  The  third  part, 
with  great  insight  and  true  statesmanship,  snows 
how  the  new  form  of  republican  government  in 
Florence,  with  its  consigho  grands,  is  to  be  reg^- 
ated,  perfected,  and  mam  tamed.  Such  a republic, 
accompanied  by  moral  reformation  and  based  upon 
faith  in  God,  will  transform  the  city  into  an 
earthly  paradise,  in  which  civic  liberty  and  true 
Christian  living  will  be  indissolubly  united. 

(vL)  Minor  works. — (a)  Poetry. — ^The  most  in- 
teresting of  Savonarola’s  poems  are  the  two  early 
canzoni,  De  ruina  mundi  and  De  ruina  ecclesioe, 
already  mentioned.  The  imitation  of  Petrarch, 
here  manifested,  becomes  devout  parody  in  a few 
later  sonnets  and  canzonL  Though  not  by  nature 

I a poet,  there  is  true  lyncal  exaltation  in  some  of 
his  laude,  hynms  sung  in  procession  to  replace  the 
profane  canti  camasdaleschi  of  the  Florentines: 
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0 anima  cieca,  Ben  venga  amore,  Jesit  sommo 
confortOt  Che  fax  qui  core,  and  eapecially  that  on 
Christ  as  Eang  of  Florence  (Viva,  viva  in  nostro 
core,  Cristo  re  duce  e s^nore). 

(6)  Philosophical. — ^To  the  early  days  of  Savona- 
roia^s  priorate  at  San  Marco  hwong  thr^  Latin 
works  : Compendium  philoaophice  natuiyilis,  CIpw- 
pendiwn  phxlosophuB  moralia.  Compendium  logicas, 
Written  for  the  use  of  friar-students,  they  are 
Aristotelian  and  Thomist  in  theory  and  treatment, 
with  occasional  traces  of  Neo-PIatonio  influence. 
A little  later  is  the  De  diviaione,  ordine,  ac  utilUate 
omnium  scientiarum,  with  an  appended  fourth 
hook  on  the  art  of  poetry.  Here  he  profits 
against  the  use  of  pagim  mythology  by  Christian 
poets,  questions  the  spiritual  ntihty  of  religious 
▼erse,  and  draws  a curious  contrast  between  the 
classical  poets  and  the  inspired  prophets. 

(c)  Mystical  and  cxacetxc. — A somewhat  large 
number  of  small  religious  treatises  were  composed 
by  Savonarola  from  1491  down  to  a few  days 
before  his  death.  Particularly  noteworthy  are 
the  Trattato  Mia  orcueione  mcntale  ana  the 
Trattalo  ddV  amore  di  Jeaii  Cristo  (both  in 
Italian,  1492) ; the  former  inculcates  inner  worship 
as  more  fruitful  and  more  pleasing  to  God  than 
outward  ceremonial;  the  latter,  a work  of  the 
highest  spirituality,  is  both  practical  and  mystical, 
a guide  for  the  devout  soul  on  the  mystic  way  ; the 
examples  are  usually  from  the  life  of  the  cloister, 
but  they  axe  applicable  to  all,  the  book  ending  in 
a long  series  of  contemplations  moving  the  soul  to 
the  impassioned  love  of  Jesus.  Two  other  tracts 
(originally  in  Latin)  which  also  BtUl  hold  their 
place  in  spiritual  literature  are  the  commentary 
on  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  JSemositio  Orationis  Do- 
miniccB,  and  that  on  Psalm  79  (80),  Qui  regia 
Israel  intends.  The  Solatium  itineris  mei  (of 
uncertain  date)  consists  of  dialogues  between  the 
»irit  and  the  soul,  anticipating  the  matter  of  the 
Trionfo  della  Croce.  Best  known  of  all  (partly 
from  the  fact  of  their  having  been  republished  by 
Luther)  are  the  meditations  on  the  Psalms  Miserere 
mei  Deua  (60<-51)  and  In  te  Domine  aperavi  (30-31), 
written  by  Savonarola  in  prison  a few  days  before 


his  death.  The  first  is  purely  devotional  in  treat- 
ment, closing  in  the  vision  of  the  future  renova- 
tion of  Zion  and  the  writer’s  oblation  of  himself 
as  a victim  upon  the  Cross  of  Christ.  In  the 
secon^  which  was  left  unfinished,  a more  personal 
note  is  struck;  it  depicts  the  struggle  oetween 
hope  and  despondency”  in  Savonarolau  own  soul, 
ending  with  the  vindication  of  his  revelations  as 
‘divine  illuminations*  and  the  utterance  of  hh 
trust  in  the  Lord  and  in  His  name. 


No  complete  collection  of  Savonarola’s  letters 
has  yet  been  edited.  Some  of  them  are  practically 
tracts,  like  those  on  the  exercise  of  chanty  and  on 
discretion  in  prayer,  addressed  to  the  friars  of  his 
own  convent,  and  the  beautiful  epistle  to  the 
sisters  of  the  third  order  of  St.  Dominic.  We  have 
also  tender  letters  to  his  mother  and  members  of 
his  own  family,  letters  of  spiritual  or  political 
counsel  to  various  persons,  and  correspondence  on 
affairs  of  Church  and  State.  Peculiarly  interest- 
ing among  the  last  is  his  correspondence  with  the 
dc^e  of  Ferrara,  throwing  light  not  only  on  the 
character  of  the  friar  himself,  but  also  on  that  of 
the  conscience-tortured  prince  whom  he  addressed, 
and  who  besought  him  ‘ to  be  a good  ambassador 
for  us  in  the  sight  of  God.* 

LmRATURB. — P.  V illari,  La  Stcria  di  Girolamo  Savonarola  a 
da’  suoi  tempi,  new  ed.,  2 vols.,  Florence,  1887-S8,  E^.  tr.  by 
Linda  Villarl,  Lifo  and  Times  if  Savonarola.  2 vole.,  London, 
1888,  8rd  ed.  in  one  vol.,  1890 ; A.  CappeUi,  Fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola  a notizie  intomo  al  suo  tempo,  Modena,  1869; 
A.  Gherardi,  Nuovi  dooumenti  a studi  intomo  a Gnrolamo 
Savonarola^.  Florence,  1887  ; P.  Luotto,  II  vero  Savonarola  a 
ii  Savonarola  di  L.  Pastor,  do.  1897;  P.  Villari  and  E. 
Casanova,  5eaZea  di  prediehe  a seriUi  di  Fra  Girolamo 
Savonarola  eon  nnovi  docuntAnti  intomo  alia  sua  vita,  do.  1898 ; 
E.  Armstrong,  * Savonarola,'  In  The  Cambridge  Modem 
History,  L The  Renaissance,  Oambridge,  1902,  pp.  144-189; 
H.  Lncas,  JFVa  Girolamo  Savonarola!^,  Edinburgh  and  London, 
1906 ; Sermoni  a prediehe  di  F.  GUrolamo  Savonarola,  Florence, 
1846,  and  Prato,  1846 ; Prediehe  di  F.  Girolamo  Savonarola,  ed. 
O.  BacoinL  Florence,  1889 ; 11  Trionfo  deUa  Croee,  ed.  Lodovioo 
Ferretti,  Siena,  1899 ; Trattato  circa  il  reggimento  a govemo 
della  eittd  di  Firenze,  ed.  Audin  de  Blans,  Florence,  1847 ; 
Pcesie  di  fra  Girolamo  Savonarola,  tratte  dalT  atUografo,  ed. 
0.  Ouaati,  do.  1862 : E.  Perowne,  Savonarola : Meditatume  on 
Psalm  LI.  and  Part  of  Psalm  XXXI.  in  Latin  vrilh  an 
English  TransUUion,  London,  1900. 

Edmund  G.  Gardner, 
SAXONS.— See  Teutons. 


SCAPEGOAT. 

Greek  (W.  J.  WooDHOUSE),  p.  218.  1 Teutonic. — See  Purifioation  (Teutonic). 

Semitic  (J.  D.  Prince),  p.  221.  | 


SCAPEGOAT  (Greek).  — The  ideas  and  the 
ritual  analogous,  among  the  Greeks,  to  those 
covered  by  the  term  ‘scapegoat*  are  connected 
chiefly  with  Athens  and  the  festival  of  the  Thar- 
gelm,  held  on  the  6th  and  7th  of  the  month  Thar- 
gelion  (May-Juue).^  Originally  and  essentially  a 
festival  of  thanksgiving  for  the  early  harvest,  or  at 
any  rate  agrarian  in  origin  and  scope,  the  Thar- 
gelia  in  historical  times  included  also  certain  cere- 
monies of  purification  and  perhaps  of  expiation, 
connoted  with  the  Pharmakoi  (^p/mkoI)  * hereafter 
describe^  ^ Those  ceremonies  themselves  were  per- 
haps origincdly  agrarian,  though  their  origmal 

1 The  Tbergelie  is  known  only  u an  Ionian  festival : likewise 
a month  Thargelion  is  not  found  in  the  calendan  of  Dorian  or 
.fiolian  oitiee.  For  a definition  of  the  word  see  A.  Mommsen. 
Feste  der  Stadt  Athen,  p.  480.  For  the  dates  cf.  Plut  Symp. 
viil.  1.  If.,  who  fays  that  Plato  was  bom  at  the  time  of  the 
Thargelia  in  Athena,  and  on  the  7th  of  Thargelion,  which  was 
also  the  birthday  of  Apollo,  aooordiog  to  the  Delian  legend 
(Diog.  Laert.  iiL  2).  Sokratea  was  bom  on  the  6th  of  ‘&ar- 

Selion  (the  birthday  of  Artemis),  ‘ when  the  Athenians  purify 
le  dty*  (4b.  IL  44— donbUees  aRuding  to  the  Pharmakos  cer^ 
mony). 

. * Attic,  but  ddopAKot  In  Ionic  Greek,  as  always 

In  Eipponax  (of.  frag.  ap.  J.  Tzettea.  Chiliades,  ed.  Th.  Eless- 
^.JUipzig,  1^,  blc  T.  p.  mf.:  ^dptiaxoe  ewrdK^r 

iSS^Iu!  lie*  ^ gneeA.  Dialekte,  OOttingen, 


character  had  become  ohscured  and  in  a sense 
moralized.  The  two  elements,  or  strains  of  ritual, 
whether  or  not  springing  from  the  same  agrarian 
stock,  were  kept  so  far  distinct  as  to  fall  on  separ- 
days.  On  the  6th,  after  sacrifice  of  a ram  to 
Demeter  Chloe  (‘of  green  things*)  on  the  Akro- 
polis,  the  city  was  ‘cleansed*  by  the  procession, 
expulsion,  and  perhaps  ultimate  stoning  and  burn- 
ing, of  the  Pharmakoi ; on  the  7th  cereal  offerings 
of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  Apollo,  these 
dapTjJXta,  ‘ fii-stfruits,*  giving  their  name  to  the 
whole  seriM  of  celebrations. 

The  earliest  connected  account  of  this  ritual  of 
cleansing  is  given  by  Istros  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  He 
says ; 


vuey  uB«a  w leaa  xortn  perbAPs  * ritunl 

tera)  two  men  to  be  purifleation*  for  the  city  iKoSdpout  rik 
ir4A.«teO  the  Thergelie,  one  for  the  men,  and  the  other  for  the 
women.  i 


— r vj.  Or  uoxMuu  x-uarmaaos, 

who,  havmg  stolen  libation-cups  from  ApoUo*8 
temple,  was  caught  and  atoned  to  death  by  the 
1 See  H&rpokmt.  «.v.  eopfMudr;  of.  He83:ph.  s.v.  eapuaxoi* 
KaaapmpiOL,  ircptcaSatMKrcv  tAv  ircJX«4*  kou  ywii,  where  the 
^ mleunderetending.  But  apparent 
I>arallela  (e.g.,  ^ne.  vn.  xix.  2 f.)  would  fuggest  that  sometimefl 
a woman  really  may  have  been  among  ttie  victima. 
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'coi^anions  of  Achilles  * ; of  this  the  ceremony  at 
the  l^argelia  was,  he  says,  an  * imitation  * (d^o/u- 
n-fifiara),^  Hence  it  woula  appear  that  at  the  Thar- 
g^ia  two  unfortunates  were  actually  stoned  to 
death,  or  that  at  least  a show  was  made  of  stoning 
them,  as  the  concluding  act  of  a ritual  procession. 
An  earlier  allusion  to  the  Pharmakoi,  in  the 
speech,  attributed  to  Lysias,  a^inst  Andokides  for 
impiety  (date,  399  B.C.),  contains  no  direct  state- 
ment as  to  their  violent  death ; but  this  may  be 
due  to  the  speaker’s  wish  to  confine  himself  to  rituad 
terms — which  of  course  may  mesm  much  more  than 
they  say.*  Nor  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Phar- 
makoi made  any  clearer  in  the  account  of  Hella- 
dios  (3rd  cent.  A.D.),*  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the 
custom  in  Athena  to  lead  in  procession  two  Phar- 
makoi with  a view  to  purification  {vpht  xadapfib^ 
dyofAivovs\  the  one  intended  for  the  men  having  a 
string  of  black  figs  about  his  neck,  while  the  one 
intended  for  the  women  wore  white  figs  ; they  were 
also  called  by  the  mysterious  title  Zv/Sd/cxot.  He 
adds  that  this  ceremony  was  meant  to  ward  off 
plague,  and  gives  a legend  of  the  usual  type  to 
account  for  it.* 

Only  the  very  latest  authorities  assert  in  so 
many  words  that  the  Pharmakoi  were  slsdn.®  Of 
these  latest  accounts  the  most  detailed  is  that 
given  by  Tzetzes  (A.D.  1150).*  He  says: 

* Th«  Pharmakos  was  a pxirificaition  of  thia  sort  of  old.  If  by 
Ood*s  wrath  a visitation  fell  upon  a community— famine  or  pes- 
tilence or  other  ill— they  led  forth  to  sacrifice  the  ugliest  of 
them  all  for  a cleansing  and  medioine  for  the  suffering  city.7 
And,  setting  the  sacrifice  in  the  fit  place,  they  nve  him  cheese 
in  his  hand,  and  barley-cake  and  figs ; and.  having  smitten 
him  seven  times  on  his  genitals  with  squills,  wild  figs,  and  other 
wild  things,  they  finally  burned  him  mth  fire,  with  faggots  of 
forest  trees,  and  the  ashes  they  scattered  to  the  sea  and  the 
winds,  a purification  of  the  suffering  city.* 

Tzetzes  proceeds  to  ^uote  illustrative  extracts  from 
the  Iambic  poet  Hipponax  of  Ephesos  (540  B.C.), 
who  is  thus  embodied  as  our  eaniest  authority  in 
our  latest.  Hipponax  writes  as  he  does  by  way 
of  pointing  insult  at  his  enemy  Boupalos,®  express- 
ing the  hope  that  Boupalos  may  share  the  fate  of 
a Pharmakos ; he  is  alluding  to  a familiar  ritual 
in  vogue  either  at  Ephesos  or  at  Eolophon.  It  ia 
quite  perverse  to  say  that  his  phrases  are  * all  comic 
or  rhetorical  curses’  invoking  *an  obsolete  and 
imaginative  punishment  ’ on  his  victim.® 

It  Memt,  then,  thst  both  in  the  dtiee  of  lonis  and  in  Athens, 
at  some  time  or  other,  there  was  consummated,  either  annually 
or  at  intervals,  a ritual  man-slaying  of  human  sacrifice,  <.«.  a 
public  religions  rite  involving  and  centring  in  the  taking  of 
human  life,  apparently  by  stoning.  ' In  the  nistory  of  reli^on 
there  are  many  strange  oontraoictions ; and  the  bondage  of 

I The  term  diropU/yktuiare  can  mean  (11  a * reproduction,' 
deatii-ecene  and  all ; (2)  a * make-believe  * or  piece  of  play- 
acting. Nothing  can  fairly  be  based  upon  its  use  here,  by 
asserting  the  one  sense  to  the  exclosion  of  the  other. 

S Lysias,  vi.  108 : vw  o^v  XP^  rtfiMpovu^vovr  leoi 

airaAAarrou/vovr  *AvioieUcv  irdAxv  Ka£alp4ip  xai  airo^ioiro^L- 

mltrOax  icai  koI  aXjLrripiov  avoAX^TTror^cu, 

UK  iv  To^tav  i<rrt¥.  The  epeech,  though  perhaps  not  by 

Lysias,  is  by  a contemporary,  uhe  pasiege  quoted  is  described 
by  Q.  Murray,  Gresk  p.  ae  * comic  abtise  * I 

s See  Phot  BxbL  p.  684. 

4 Phot  Bibl.  279,  p.  684,  Bekk.  : rt  Si  KoJSipaxov  <ravTO  yotfiuc&p 
vSo’tav  anorpwriaa^i^t  \afibp  riyv  ipx^p  inh  'Av8pdy€«  toO 
K^irr6c,  o6  Tc^KijK^Toe  iv  Toit  'AAi/jpait  wapavSttMt  rvp  Xoipujc^p 
Mayfff^op  ol  ’ABrpfOMi  v6a^p,  koI  ixpdrtt  rb  iOot  KuOa/ptip  rr/v 
fr6Xiv  Totf  ^apuMKols. 

4 Cf.  Suid.  iL  2,  p.  1428  : ^opfj^oiK  roin  ST}tu>a’l^ 
ot  iK^jPaipov  tAp  irAcir  rw  iavrwi' 

« CAiWod.  V.  7261. 

7 rmv  irdvroov  apxtp^&rtpov  ^yov  ^ wphs  BvaCop  | KoSapuhv 
KoX  ^tdpfjMKov  ir6\9aK  rnt  vo<rorQai^.  The  phrase  Ctt  irpht  9va-lav 
indicates  the  purpose  in  the  mind ; it  does  not  mean  * as  if  for 
sacrifice.*  During  the  ceremony  a certain  special  strain  was 
played  on  the  flutes  (cf.  Hesych.  s,v.  KpaSirft  v6/jLof  p6pap  tipA 
hravKova-i  roU  iKir€p.wo/Upots  ^appMJtoU,  KpaSait  aeu  OpCoit 

iir(p«U36tCopivow)* 

8 mpponax,  therefore,  is  the  progenitor  of  the  use  of  the 
word  ^apfioKbi  as,  like  its  equivalent  jcddap/oa,  * offscourlng,*  a 
current  term  of  abuse  and  contempt  in  Attic  Greek ; of. 
Aristoph.  Ran.  782 : oXatv  i)  v6\it  irpi  tov  | ovW  ^apnanolaip  clrS 

ixp^<rar'  £p,  and  Sq.  1405.  These  usages  throw  no  light 
upon  the  ritual. 

• Murray,  p.  827. 


ancient  ritual  is  often  stronger  than  the  strongest  civilising 
instinct  of  the  most  progreesive  race.'l  It  is  obvious  that  the 
eetablishiuent  of  this  as  a fact  for  Athena  would  gravely  affect 
our  general  view  of  Attic  culture.  To  dispute  the  applicability 
of  the  term  'sacrifice  * here  (as,  e.g.,  Harrison,  ProCtg.^  p.  108  : 

* it  was  not  really  a sacrifice  in  our  modern  sense  at  all  . . . not 
a eacriflce  in  the  sense  of  an  offering  mods  to  avpeoM  an 
angry  Qod  *)  seems  to  the  present  writer  to  be  quite  beside  the 
mark.  Who  can  say  what  exactly  >Ka8  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  participants  in  the  ritual  t Yet  upon  that  question  the  defi- 
nition must  ultimately  turn.  For  ue  the  real  point  is  simply 
this — Was  homan  life  annually  taken,  at  Athens,  as  part  of 
pid>lio  State  ritual  ? No  * misunderstanding  of  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony ' (ib.)  can  be  invoked  to  defeat  tfa^  question  of  fact 
or  to  olond  the  issue.  Whether  the  evidence  le  sufficient  In 
amount  and  quality  to  enable  us  to  answer  it  one  way  or  the 
other  is,  of  course,  an  entirely  different  matter. 

That  at  some  time  in  the  history  of  Attica  sacri- 
fice of  human  victims  at  the  Thargelia  was  in 
vo^e  as  an  element  of  the  national  religious  cycle 
is  bejond  serious  dispute.  "Whether  the  practice 
survived  as  a periodical  rite  as  late  as  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.  is  a question  generally  answered  upon 
purely  subjective  ground  by  appeal  to  a priori 
ideas  of  what  is  appropriate  to  Periclean  Athens, 
rather  than  in  the  light  of  the  facts  of  tradition, 
i.e.  the  extant  literary  evidence.  Consequently, 
neither  this  nor  the  general  phenomenon  of  human 
sacrifice  in  Greece  at  large  in  historical  times  is 
treated  very  honestly  ; so  that  it  seems  necessary 
here  to  review  the  salient  facts. 

Recorded  instance  of  the  offering  of  hiun&n  life  in  Athens 
belongs  to  the  time  when  Rpimenides  was  ' purifying  Attica  by 
human  blood  *8  after  Ihe  Kyloneisn  massacre,  cmd  a youth 
named  Kratinos  voluntarily  gave  himself  for  his  (Country  ivrkp 
Opt^oipAinK) : bis  friend  Aiistodemos  ' also  devoted  himself 
to  deal^  and  so  ^e  oalamities  of  the  land  were  stayed.'  8 
Again,  Just  before  the  battle  of  Salamis,  three  Persian  priMners 
^ high  rank,  nephews  of  Xerxes  himself,  were  brought  to 
Thexmstokles,  snd  the  prophet  Euphran tides  ' bade  him  saori- 
flce  them  all  to  Dionsrsos  0meste8(CannibalX  for  so  would  there 
be  deliverance  and  victory  for  Greece.  Themistokles  was 
horrified  at  the  prophet’s  strange  and  monstrous  pronounce- 
ment ; but,  as  is  gtnerally  the  case  in  great  orises  and  times  of 
dlffloolty,  the  mmtitude,  pinning  its  faith  to  irrational  rather 
than  rational  methods,  invoked  the  god  with  one  voice, 
and  bringing  the  oaptivea  to  the  altar  insisted  upon  the  saori- 
fioe  being  oonsummaii^  as  the  prophet  had  direotM.’  4 

That  'in  the  fifth  century,  such  saorificee,  even  as  a desper- 
ate expedient  in  great  danger,  revolted  Attio  feeling,  ot  which 
we  can  take  .fischylus  anditoripides  as  sate  interpreters,' * is  a 
dictum  somewhat  hard  to  reconcile  vrith  the  surprising  fre- 
quency with  which  Euripides  avails  himself  of  Just  this  motivs 
of  ths  bloody  sacrifice  of  a noble  youth  or  maiden— onoe  at 
least  apparently  quite  gratuitously  8— and  stOl  harder  to  recon- 
cile with  the  repeated  deliberate  and  offloial  acts  of  cold- 
blooded ferocity  which  stain  the  pages  of  Athenian  history 
during  that  oentur7.7  When  Plutarch,  in  his  aoeount  of  the 
battle  of  Lenkt^  describes  the  oearohings  of  heart  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Theban  army  (871  B.a),  by  reason  of  the  vision  of 


^ COS  iv.  276.  8 Athen.  Doipn,  xiiL  78. 

8 Diog.  Laert.  L 110  has  a somewhat  different  acoonnt : oi  Si 
-rV  «*Tuur  civctv  (w.  Eplmenides)  rov  Aoifieu  rb  KvAmvcmv  Ayos, 

rV  ajroAAo^i'*  *e«i  8iA  rovro  airo8air«Iv  81^o  ivav^c, 
Kparcvov  koX  ’KrTfO'Cfitop,  koX  XvPrtPai.  •ri)*'  cvpL^pdv.  That  the 
sacrifice  was  voluntary  (according  to  the  account  given  by 
Atbenaus)  dose  not  alter  its  character ; theoretioally,  every 
victim  WES  supposed  to  offer  itself  willingly. 

4 Plut.  ThemiaL  18,  Arist.  9,  Pelopid.  21.  This  narrative, 
Plutarch  observes,  is  from  Phanias  (Phainlss)  ot  Lesbos,  *a  man 
not  unversed  in  letters  and  philosophy.'  The  general  modern 
attitude  towards  it  is  reflected  by  Grots,  who  remarks  (Hilt,  qf 
Oroeee,  new  ed.,  London,  1884,  iv.  479)  that  Mt  is  pleasing  to 
SnH  sufficient  ground  for  rejecting  it.*  The  Incident  is,  on  the 
oontrary,  as  well  vouched  for  as  almost  any  detail  in  Greek 
history  that  depends  upon  purely  litero^  authority.  OL  the 
burying  olive  in  the  Forum  Boarium  at  J^me,  after  the  battle 
of  OanxuB,  of  a ' Gallus  et  Oaila,  Graeous  et  Graeco  * (Livy, 
xxii.  67),  and  the  sacrifloe  of  800  prisoners  to  Zens  Ithomatss  by 
Arlstomenes  (Clem.  Alex.  JProtrop.  86). 

8 CQSiv.  277. 

8 H.g.,  Makarla  (SerakUid.);  Iphigeneia  (Iph.  in  AtU,)i 
Ohthonia  (HrscAtA);  Polyxena  (Heo.);  Menoikeus  (PA«n.X 
It  is  possible  that  the  sacrifice  of  Makaria  was  the  poet's  own 
invention,  independent  of  tradition : cf.  A.  Lang,  The  World  of 
Horner^  London,  1910,  p.  210 : * This  enables  hhn  to  nlease  an 
Ionian  audience  by  introducing  their  favourite  inclaent,  the 
sacrifice  of  a princess  : Attio  traditions  harp  eternally  on  this 
un-Homerio  horror  * (speaking  of  the  poet  of  the  Oypna\  and 
p.  211 : ‘the  Ionian  author  of  the  Cypria  cannot  deny  himself 
an  allusion  to  human  saoriflce  * ; see  also  p.  279. 

7 J?.g.,  ABy no.  ^ThiifL  iL  27,  iv.  67);  Slaone  (fb.  v.  82);  Melos 
(ib.  T.  1161  The  sole  example  of  oompunotion  and  meroy,  that 
in  regard  to  Mitylene  (ib.  uL  86),  is  dealt  with  at  remarkablt 
leng^  by  Thuoydides  prooisely  because  of  its  rarity. 
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SCAPEGOAT  (Greek) 


PelopidM,  which  seemed  to  point  Co  the  secrifioe  of  an  * auburn 
vimn ' as  the  price  of  that  will  prove  nothing  for 

Athena,  hut  at  heat  la  evidenoe  only  for  the  culture  of  Pelo- 

Sldaa  himself  and  oertain  of  his  colleagues.^  In  the  dialogue 
firvoa,  attributed  to  Plato,  the  speaker  deolarea  that  human 
saorifice  is  in  vogue  amoi^  barbarians,  but  is  considered 
' illegal  and  unholy  * by  the  Oreeks  ^though  he  is  fain  to  con- 
fess chat  it  still  survived  on  Ht.  Lyk^on  and  at  Halos  in  Thee- 
saly.t  When  .fschylus  calls  human  saorifice  or 

Euripides  calls  it  ovx  oaxot,'^  that  proves  little  enough  for 
average  Greek  sentiment  at  normal  temperature  and  nothing  at 
all  for  Greek  practice  at  fever  heat.  For  * it  is  a marked  feature 
of  the  evolution  of  Greek  religion  that  the  lower  and  more  em* 
br3’onic  forms  of  faith  survive  through  the  ages  by  the  side  of 
the  higher  and  more  developed.'  t 
It  is  clear  enough  that,  in  the  popular  conception,  the  gods 
were  little  more  than  the  bestowers  of  physical  ana  material 
goods,  the  guardians  of  herds,  of  crops,  and  of  human  increase, 
and  that  the  primary  pxirpoee  of  worship  lay  in  the  mere 
instinct  of  Bodai  preservation.  The  higher  thought  which  found 
literary  expression  moves  upon  a plane  widely  removed  from 
the  conceptions  and  religious  practices  of  the  people  as  a 
whole.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  the  religious  hl^ry  of  the 
time  exhibits  obvious  symptoms  of  retrogression  and  a resurg- 
ence here  and  there  of  what  may  be  called  the  underlying 
primeval  reli^ous  magma  ; «.y.,  it  is  only  in  the  8rd  cent.  B.a 
that  we  get  the  extended  use  of  magic  tablets,  the  so-called 
DeJUdoman  TabeUce,  or  leaden  plates  of  spells  or  curses,  by 
means  of  which  the  life  of  a man's  enemy  was  devotee  to 
destruction  by  nailing  down  his  name.? 

We  may  agree,  therefore,  with  the  conclusion 
that  *8ncn  sacrihees  may  have  survived  in  the 
Greek  world  rooradically,”  or  as  an  exp^ient  in  t 
great  crisis,  far  on  into  the  Hellenistio  period,’ 
and  even  later  ; but  we  must  repudmte  the 
demand  that  by  one  means  or  another  the 
Athenians  must  be  certificated  as  havine  emanci- 
pated themselves  from  such  practices  a long  time 
m advance  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.^  It  is  at  any 
rate  impossible  to  pitch  upon  any  particular  date 
as  marking  the  time  after  which  a literal  perform- 
ance of  the  Pharmakos  rite  is  unthinkable  for 
Athena  ; certainly  such  date  would  not  fall  within 
the  5th  century  b.o.  The  fate  of  the  six  generals 
I Pint.  Pelop,  21 ; Polywn.  U.  8.  8.  The  solution  of  the  di- 
lemma by  the  apparition  of  the  more  and  chestnut  filly  was,  of 
course,  a happy  thought  on  the  part  of  Pelopidos  and  his 
prophet  Theokritoe.  The  arguments  purporting  to  be  those  of 
the  Theban  war  coonoil  are  an  Invention  of  the  amiable  and 
humane  Plutarch  himself  (though  Murray.  p>  881,  teems  to 
r^^ard  the  narrative  os  an  authentic  record  of  what  actually 
parsed).  The  sto^  ja  rather  different  in  Plut.  Amat.  Narr.  8. 

* See  I 8U  O : ftiv  ov  iorlv  au'tfpuvew  Siiciv,  dXk* 

dv6<rtov . . . Ktu  Sn  /S^jSopoi  av9(>tairoi  yiuAv  oAAotv  v6/uLOiv 
oAAA  koX  ot  ip  ttj  Avjta^a  ofrrot  lecu  ol  tov  ‘ABa^Lapnt 
cieyovoioiav  aifovo>iv'’£AAi7Vcc  6ft«v.  Of.  Plut.  QlKSSt.  or.  88 

(OrchomenosX 

» Of.  Plut.  Quowt.  gr.  89 ; Paus.  vm.  xzxvUL  7 : voXvraay- 
iMtn^eu  Si  cv  rii  it  t5|v  6v^Ca»  ^8^  «x^  **  ^ ptt 

•ffXfv  ^ — the  reluctance  of  Pausanloe  to  epeak  ot  it  seems 

to  indicate  that  the  sacrifice  was  still  in  vogue  in  his  day 
(c.  A.D.  170).  For  Hidos  sea  Herod.  vlL  197,  where  note  the 
enression  «aS«p^v  tqv  votruiJuipttv  'Axeuwv  ix  Scoirpotriov 

AUiXov  kcu  /yuvOvciv.  It  seems  fairly 

clear  (though  Famell  [CGiSr  L 9i]  is  doubtful)  that  this  sacrifice, 
without  any  pretence,  was  in  vogue  in  480  B.a,  or  at  any  rate 
that  Herodotus  thought  so. 

4 Agam.  » IpK,  in  Tatir.  466. 

•L.  R.  Famell,  TJu  JSigKtr  Atpsett  of  Greek  Religion^ 
London,  1912,  p.  6. 

f For  specimens  see  E.  8.  Roberts  and  K.  A-  Gardner,  Introd. 
to  Greek  J^pvpropAg,  •Cambridge.  1887-1906,  IL  620.  'The  oldest 
and  most  numerous  of  these  plates  come  from  Attica.  The 
Greek  term  from  these  Dirce  Is  Kariitfruou 
• Unless  he  is  simply  copying  some  older  authority,  we  learn 
from  Ovid  that  in  his  time  the  old  rite  in  all  its  n Aed  horror 
woe  still  annually  observed  at  Abdera  (a  colony  of  Klosomena!) 
— 407  ; * Aut  te  devoveat  certis  Abdera  mebus,  | Saxaoue 
devotum  ^randlne  plura  petant,*  on  which  the  schoL  sa^: 
* Mos  erat  m Abdera  clvitate  slng^u^  onnis  homines  immou^ 
pro  peocotisoivium,  sed  prius  eeptem  diebue  exoommunicari  ut 
etc  omninm  peccaU  solus  haberet.*  Of.  Strabo,  p.  688  (of  a 
promontory  near  Kourion  in  Orpros):  ift  fimvtn  roit 

ai/fafUy^  TW  fictfiov  rov  'AirdXAMmr-apparently  a eimiUi. 
ritual  then  still  in  use. 

» CGSlv.  277. 

WOf.  lAct^t  de  Div,  Jntt.  L 21 : *apud  Oyprlos  humanam 
hostiom  Jovi  Teucrus  immolavit,  idque  sacrifleium  posteris 
^^dit,  quod  est  nuper,  Hodriono  imperonte,  sublatum ' ; and 
of.  Pans.  vm.  zxxviiL  7 (quoted  above). 

«OL  R Rohde,  PegcAe*,  Tubingen,  1907,  il.  78,  note  2: 
'G^en  die  bestimmten  Zeugnisse  k6nnen  Erwigunven  allire- 
meiner  Art  nichU  ausrichten' ; cf.  Murray,  p.  81  Practices 
that  to  os  seem  like  the  scarce  credible  stories  of  a remote  nest 
were  to  the  fifth-century  Athenian  possibilities  and  e^ 
dangers. 


who  saved  Athens  at  Arginusai  (406  B.C.),  only  to 
be  swept  to  their  doom  oy  the  ‘ burst  of  moumfnl 
and  vindictive  feeling*^  following  the  Apatouria 
festival,  on  the  part  of  a peo^e  which  cried  out 
that  it  W81S  * monstrous  if  Demos  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  do  as  it  likes,’  is  a measure  of  what  in 
moments  of  excitement  the  Athenian  populace 
was  capable  of  doing.  ^ 

There  is  ground  for  drawing  a distinction  be- 
tween what  may  be  called  the  normal  annual  ritual 
of  the  PharmaKos  and  exceptional  occasions  of  its 
use.  Neglect  or  ignorance  of  this  distinction  has 
affected  the  ancient  accounts,  as  is  apparent  in  the 
two  versions  of  the  scape^at  ritual  in  use  at 
Massilia  (a  colony  of  Pnokaia).  According  to 
Lac  tan  tins,  a pauper  was  induced  to  ' sell  ’ himself 
for  the  purpose,  and,  having  been  fed  at  public 
cost  a full  year  upon  specially  selected  diet,  was, 
on  a great  day,  conducted  through  the  town  and 
finally  stoned  to  death  by  the  people,  outside  the 
walls.*  The  account  of  Servius,  copied  from 
Petronius,  represents  the  ceremony,  not  as  an 
annual  lu^ration,  but  as  exceptionally  used  in  time 
of  plague.*  So  Tzetzes,  whether  it  be  the  Athenian 
rite  that  he  has  in  mind  or  only  that  of  the  Ionian 
oitiea,  speaks  of  it  as  occasion^  and  as  applied  in 
times  of  plague,  famine,  or  other  visitation.® 
Similarly  the  schol.  on  Aristoph.  JSq.  1136  says  : 

‘The  Athenians  used  to  feed  op  certain  very  ill-favoured  and 
worthless  creatures,  and  in  time  of  national  caJamity— pestil- 
ence, I mean,  or  such  like — used  to  sacrifice  them,  by  way  of 
getting  cleansed  from  the  defilement.' s 


It  seems  that  the  divergence  here  noted  may  be 
best  explained  by  supposmg  that,  apart  from  the 
regular  annual  purification,  extraordinary  occa- 
sions of  public  calamity,  especially  of  plague  or 
famine,  majr  have  led  to  repetitions  of  the  cere- 
mony or  to  its  perform^ce  at  the  due  date  with 
special  solemnity — that  is  to  say,  with  a reversion 
for  the  nonce  to  the  full  primitive  savage  ritual 
which  in  normal  times  was  replaced  by  a fiction  or 
simnlation,  as  is  so  frequent  in  the  history  of 
regions  practice,^  Such  recrudescence  of  primi- 
tive barbarism  is  a familiar  phenomenon.* 

I Grote^vll.  487. 

• Xen.  Bell,  L 7.  12 ; r6  U irkijOot  ifi6e.  Seiiitv  ctveu,  cl  fvlj  rxt 

rhP  Srjuop  npdTreiv  8 ov  fiovXrjrat.  Of.  Grote,  vlL  449  : 

“ Oes  p6res  de  fomille  sent  capables  de  tout" — the  same  words, 
understood  in  a far  more  awful  sense  . . . sum  up  the  moral  of 
this  melancholy  mroceeding  at  Athens.' 

• Loot.  Plao.  Commeni.  in  Seat,  Theb.  x.  793:  ‘Lustrare 
dvltatem  humona  hostia  GolUcus  mos  est.  Korn  oliquis  de 
egrentissimis  proiiolebatur  praemiis,  ut  se  od  hoc  venderet,  qui 
anno  toto  puolids  sumptlhus  olebatur  porioribus  cibis,  denique 
oerto  et  sollemni  die  per  totam  dvltatem  ductus  ex  urbe  extra 
pomeria  soxis  ooddehatur  a populo.' 

^ *Nam  MossUienses  quotiens 
pestilentU  laborabant,  unus  se  ex  pauperibus  offerebat  olendus 
anno  Integro  publids  sumptlhus  et  puriorlbus  dbls.  Hlc  postea 
ortmtus  verbenis  et  vestlbas  socrls  oiroumducebatur  per  totam 
dritatexn  cum  execrationibus,  ut  in  ipsum  reciderent 
Mtius  dvitatis,  et  sic  proiiolebatur  (praedpitabatur.  Step- 
hanue):  hoc  autem  in  Petronlo  leo^m  est.'  The  terxns 
aimo  integro  are  clearly  mutually  irreconcilable. 
^^^hUiad.  V.  726  f. : «T*  o6v  cZtc  Ko^ikt  circ  xol  fifAfiot 

• Irpc^K  ydp  rtPot  *A8i)»<«i40i  KCaep  dytvveit  koI  axpverrovtt  Km* 
ip  K^p4f  <rvj*4tcf>mt  ripot  iv^So^iimft  rjj  crtfXci,  \oimow  Ktym  tj 
tmovtov  Ttpott  «8vorTovTovr  iptma  rov  KaSap$r}pa*  rov  tudauarof 
ovt  Ktu  iirwp6f*a^p  xoSop/iara. 

7 Of.  Serv.  on  verg.  .j£n.  11. 116  : ‘sciendum in  sacris  simulata 
pro  veris  occipL' 

^ Ot.  COS  ii.  442 : • Where  the  view  prevailed  that  the 
took  the  pl^  of  the  human  life,  we  con  believe  that  In  times 
of  orat  peril  the  latter  might  actually  be  offered  os  the  more 
1^  and  aoceptable  eiwriflce ' ; G.  Murray.  Four  Stagee  of  Greek 
Reitgien,  New  York,  1912, jp.  62:  ‘Like  most  manifestations  of 
(the  Oimdee)  throve  upon  human  terror : 
the  more  blind  the  terror  the  stronger  became  their  hold.  In 
such  on  atmo— '' * ...  . 


r®n  generally  fell  book  on  some  remedy 

fuU  of  p^  Md  blood.'  Of  Mat.  gr.  26  : the  Alnolne? 

Oirrhalan  plain,  stoned  their  king  to 
tSt^f  Del  hL^*  drought.  In  obedience  to  an  oroole.  no  doubt 
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This  would  help  to  explain  the  peculiarity  that  the  Athenian 
ceremony  U never  deceived  aa  one  beloopng  to  a remote  pre- 
historic pasty  as  a piece  of  barbarism  later  eradicated,  or  at 
least  ameliorated,  under  conditions  which  formed  the  matter  of  a 
sacred  story,  such  as  that  told  about  Artemis  TrUclaria  at  Patrai,^ 
or  Artemis  of  Brauron,  upon  which  Euripides  wrote  a pla^’. 
We  could  still  Imajfine  that  such  amelioration,  as  the  outcome 
of  a slowly  developing  sense  of  humanity  and  Justioe,  did  come 
about  as  a matter  of  use  and  wont  under  normal  drcumstancee. 
It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Greek  communities 
—and  this  is  true  of  them  not  merely  in  the  political  sense — 
were  ever  in  a condition  of  unstable  equilibrium.  How  easily 
these  old  horrors  could  blaze  up  afresh  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
wav  in  which  Apollonioe  of  Tyima  hounded  on  the  populace  of 
Ephesos  to  stone  to  death  an  old  blear-eyed  b^^gar,  making  out 
that  he  was  the  embodied  plague-demon  which  vexed  the  ci^.^ 
Even  in  Athens  in  the  5th  oent.  B.a  it  was  still  pofisible  sexiouuy 
to  propose  the  expulsion  of  the  foremost  man  in  the  State,  on 
account  of  his  descent  from  one  who  had  been  guilty  of  sacrilege 
nearly  two  hundred  years  previously.) 

Some  have  thought  to  save,  as  it  were,  the 
credit  of  Athens  by  imagining  that  only  criminals 
already  condemned  to  death  lor  their  crimes  were 
taken  for  the  fatal  rdle  of  the  Pharmakos.^  For 
this  idea,  as  applied  to  Athens,  there  is  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  in  the  tradition,  which  insists, 
characteristically,  not  upon  the  moral  depravity, 
but  upon  the  physical  deformity,  of  the  victims ; ° 
they  are  chosen  not  for  their  badness,  but  for  their 
uglmess. 

That  in  some  places  a condemned  criminal  was  used  as  a 
Pharmakos  is  very  true.  Thus  in  Rhodes  annually,  on  the  6th 
of  their  month  Metageitnion,  a man  was  aacrlficed  to  ELronos. 
A criminal  who  bad  been  publicly  condemned  to  death  was 
reserved  for  the  anniversary  of  the  Elronia.  Then  he  was  led 
outaide  the  gates,  in  face  of  the  image  of  Aristoboule,  and  was 
filled  with  T^e  and  so  slain.)  A further  development  is  found 
at  Leukas.  From  the  famous  crag  Leukatas  the  Leukadlans 
used  annually  to  hurl  a criminal  into  the  sea  as  a scapegoat. 
To  break  his  fall,  be  was  fastened  about  with  feathers  and  live 
birds,  and  small  boats  waited  below  in  order  to  piok  him  up,  if 
he  survived,  and  to  carry  him  beyond  the  frontier.  This  took 
place  at  the  time  of  a sacrifice  to  Apollo,  who  had  a sanctuary 
at  that  spot.  This  was  a mitigation,  probably,  of  an  earlier 
custom  of  actually  drowning  the  soapegoat.7  An  example  of 
stiU  further  developed  amelioration  of  the  rite  was  the  ceremony 
annually  performed  at  Chaironela  both  by  the  chief  magistrate 
at  the  Town  Hall  and  by  each  head  of  a family  in  his  own  house, 
and  onoe  duly  performed  by  Plutaroh  himself,  who  desoribes 
it.)  It  was  called  the *  * exptusion  of  hunger ' (fiovKifiov 
and  Plutarch  8x>eaks  of  it  aa  an  * ancestral  sacrifice  * {Bvala 
irdroiof).  A slave  was  oeremonlallv  beaten  with  rods  of  cugnuz 
cosius  and  then  driven  forth  with  the  formvila : * Out  with 
hunger,  in  with  wealth  and  health.*  At  Delphi  the  ritual, 
recurring  s'^ery  ninth  year,  which  Plutairch  characterizes  as  a 
* aacrifioe  wiih  admixture  of  purifloation,* ) connected  with  the 


1 Pans.  vn.  xlx.  2.  * Phllostr.  ViL  Ap.  iv.  10  f. 

S Thno.  i.  127  ; of.  Aristoph.  Bq,  445. 

) 01.  CGS  iL  489 : * Two  human  being  probably 

criminals,  were  sacrificed  in  a sort  of  religious  execution.' 
This  was  written  in  1896.  In  1907  CU>.  iv.  276)  Farnell  rightly 
sees  that ' we  cannot  apologize  for  them  [the  contemporaries  of 
Perikles  and  Demosthenes]  by  saying  that,  like  the  Rhodians, 
they  reserved  their  worst  cnminals  for  this  fate  and  merely 
condemned  to  a religious  death  those  who  deserved  a secular.’ 
See  also  Harrison,  p.  104  : * Civilized  Athens  had  its  harathron : 
why  should  civilized  Athens  shrink  from  annually  utilizing 
two  vicious  and  already  oondeznned  criminals  to  **  pxirify  the 
cl^**?’ 

) Of.  Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  v.  726  f. : rwv  fiAympJiiJtopdSrtpov  ; 
sohoL  in  Aristoph.  Bq.  1186 : klav  Aywytic  xai  ; 

schoL  in  Aristoph.  Ran.  788  : ro^  ^eaikovt  iced  wetph  Ava-to>t 
hrifiovkMvofuvovs,  * victims  of  nature’s  malice.*  At  Massif  the 
scapegoat,  being  * aliquis  de  egentiisimis  (imas  ex  panperibus),’ 
was  clearly  not  necessarily  a condemned  criminaL 

) Porpbyr.  da  Ah^in.  iL  54  : t<3  Kp6vif. 

h 4»l  TToXO  icpetTTjo’ocy  i6ot  /&rrc/3Xii0i]*  tva  yhp  t&v  4irt  Oav^np 
irilLOirCa  itaTaxpt.6ivT*»v  fUXPi  fiir  rwr  ^ovU>v  o-vwTxov,  ivtrraayfs 
W riff  eopTTj*  irpoayaytf^tv  oyBpmmv  irvXwv  avrucovr  tov 

*ApurroB^\iK  tievs,  olvov  mricrayrt  Sa^rrov.  Aristobonle  is 
probably  Artemis.  What  happened  if  there  was  no  convenient 
criminal  ? Were  there  Rhodian  analogues  to  the  argument  used 
to  Athenian  juries  in  order  to  secure  a conviction?  (cf. 
Aristoph.  Bq.  1869  f. ; Lysiu,  xxvii.  1). 

7 Stnbo,  p.  452  : ^ 54  koI  vdrpiov  rotf  AnKoZCoit  kot'  iviavrbv 

iv  Tjp  ToO  ’AitAAiovov  iir5  riff  aKcmifi  hiimtaBai  rtva  rStv 

iv  curCaif  6vr<ov  airarpovrif  Of.  the  custom  else- 

where of  throwing  every  year  a young  man  into  the  sea,  with 
the  wor^,  * Be  tmou  our  offsoouring^  (nvptt^/uia  ^fiStv  yrvov) ; 
see  8uid.  and  Phot.  s.v.  Utpi^fM  (locality  not  |^v<m>.  The 
word  wtpC^fia  occurs  In  1 Oo  4^) : irtputoBapfutra  TOV  K6o‘fiov 
iyrvifOTffirv,  wavrtdv  w*pi\Jnfna,  whsre  it  is  rendered  * OSSOOUT’ 
Ing  ’ in  AV  and  RV. 

8 <^UBgL  Conv.  vL  8. 

) Queast.  gr.  12  : p.tfjnyft4vifv  rtvA  KoBapfi^  BwrCav, 


use  of  an  image  or  puppet  (vaifiticbK  cl5u\ov),  oaUed  after 
Obarila,  is  an  example  of  the  Pharmakos  ceremony  In  its  most 
attenuated  form. 

The  signifioance  of  the  Pharmakos  ritual  was 
probably  not  so  much  that  of  vicarious  piacular 
sacrifice — of  expiation  or  pardon  for  the  sins  of  the 
community  at  the  price  of  a human  life — as  the 
more  primitive  belief  that  the  Pharmakos  was  a 
real  sm-carrier,  whose  death  purged  the  com- 
munity of  its  sins  and  misfortunes  by  virtue  of 
maricu  transference  in  a literal  and  quasi- 
me^anical  way.  Combined  with  this,  however, 
in  the  inconsistent  and  illogical  manner  character- 
istio  of  relimons  thought  and  procedure,  is  a 
function  of  the  Pharmakos  in  which  he  acts  as  an 
incarnation  of  the  vegetation-power.  Hence  he  ie 
decked  out  with  fruits  of  the  soil,  and  chastised 
with  stimulating  herbs  and  branches,  and  finally 
put  to  death  in  order  to  impregnate  the  soil  with 
his  magically  fructi^rag  ashes. ^ Possibly  the 
sacrifice  to  Bemeter  Ohloe  with  which  the  Thar- 
gelia  opened  at  Athens  on  the  6th  of  the  month 
indicates  that  originally  the  Pharmakos  incarnated 
the  primitive  e€krth-goddea8,  who  once  demanded 
human  victims  in  Greece,  and  to  whom  the  cereal 
offerings  of  the  Thargelia  perhaps  belonged  before 
Apollo  came  on  the  scene.  It  nas  also  been  sug- 
gested that  the  human  victims  at  the  Thargelia 
more  particularly  ma^ueraded  as  spirits  of  fig- 
trees,  and  that  the  strings  of  black  and  white  figs 
hung  about  their  necks  were  an  imitation  of  the 
process  of  caprlfication  or  artificial  fertilization  of 
cultivated  fig-trees  by  hanging  strips  of  wild  fim 
among  the  branchea*  The  ceremony,  as  regard 
this  ^tail,  was  therefore  one  of  imitative  magic, 
to  assist  the  fertilization  of  the  fig-trees.* 

Lnrs&aTUBX. — ^V.  StengeL  *Die  angeblichen  Menzohenopfer 

* ■ In  Sermea,  xriL  [1887]  86f. ; 

^Rhtini$ch48  Mxueutn, 

griech.  AUertxunawiaa.t 
Berlin,  1897):  A “Mommsen,  Fezte  der  Stadt  Athan  im 
AlUrtum^  Leipzig,  1898;  M.  P.  Nilsson,  Oriech.  FesU  von 
religioaer  Badautung,  do.  1906 ; COS,  Oxford.  1907,  Iv. : J.  E. 
Harrison,  ProUgomana  to  tha  Study  of  Qraak  Religion^,  Cam- 
bridge, 1908  : G.  Murray,  Tha  Riaa  qf  tha  Qraak  BpU^,  Oxford, 
1911  (Appendix  A) ; OB*,  pt.  vL  Tha  Seawgoat,  London,  1918 ; 
F.  Schwenn,  Dia  Menachanopfarhai  dan  Oriachan  und  Rbmam 
(RVV,  voL  XV.  pt  8),  Giessen,  n.d.  11918^ 

W.  J^.  WOODHOUSE. 

SCAPEGOAT  (Semitio). — In  the  Pentateuch 
(Lv  16)  it  is  stated  that  on  the  day  of  expiation 
Aaron,  the  high-priest,  was  commanded  to  enter 
the  sanctuary  after  purifying  himself  and  putting 
on  the  sacrea  vestments.  Two  goats  were  chosen 
as  a sacrifice  for  sin,  a young  bullock  for  a sin- 
offermg,  and  a ram  for  a Durnt-offering.  The  two 
goats  were  placed  before  Jahweh  at  the  entrance 
of  the  tabernacle.  The  high-priest  cast  lots  upon 
the  two  goats,  one  lot  for  Janweh  and  the  otner 
for  the  scapegoat,  which  was  allotted  to  the  demon 
Azazel  (g.v.).  The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  for 
Jahweh  fell  was  sacnficed  at  once  as  a sin-offering 
along  with  the  bullock  and  the  ram.  The  high- 
priest,  placing  his  hands  on  the  head  of  the  living 
goat,  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  Israel,  which 
were  in  this  manner  transmitted  to  the  animal.  A 
special  messenger  was  deputed  to  lead  away  the 
goat  into  the  desert,  where  it  was  abandoned  to 
the  demon  AzazeL  Both  the  high-priest  and  the 

1 Hence  Farnell  (COS  lv.  281)  would  explain  the  ntiological 
legend  given  by  Istros,  of  the  stealing  of  Apollo’s  enps  by 
Pharmakos  and  his  atoning,  as  an  indication  that  the  Phar* 
makoa  (perhaps  In  some  of  Ibe  Ionian  cities)  was,  previous  to 
his  Immolation,  treated  as  an  incarnation  of  the  god  and 
carried  his  emblems.  The  story  of  the  ngly  iEsop,  who  was 
accused  of  stealing  temple  treasures  at  Delphi,  and  was  thrown 
from  the  rock  Hvamx)eLa  (Plat.  567b),  will  probably  be  a reflex 
of  the  same  rituaL 

t * Though  It  must  be  confessed,’  remarks  Frazer,  GB^.  pt.  vl 
Tha  Scapegoat,  p.  250,  * that  the  ancient  writers  who  desoiibe 
the  Ore^  custom  appear  to  regard  it  merely  as  a purifloation 
of  the  dtv  and  not  at  aU  as  a mode  of  fertOULug  fig-trees.' 

* See  W.  R.  Paton,  * The  ^apftatcoC  and  the  Story  of  the  Fall,' 
In  RA,  4th  ser..  lx.  [19071  65  f. 
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SOAPBOOAT  (Semitic) 


person  whose  duty  it  was  to  lead  away  the  scape- 
goat were  enjoined  to  purify  themselves  after  the 
rite  of  transmission.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in 
this  connexion  that  a similar  usage  was  followed 
with  birds  at  the  purification  of  a leper.  If  the 
leprous  pustules  haa  disappeared  from  the  patient, 
the  priest  took  two  birds,  one  of  which  was  killed 
and  its  blood  poured  into  a vessel  over  running 
water.  The  patient  was  sprinkled  with  the  blood 
of  the  dead  bird.  The  living  bird,  however,  after 
being  soaked  in  the  blood  of  the  dead  bird  and  in 
this  manner  infected  with  the  disease,  was  set  at 
liberty  ‘out  of  the  dity  into  the  open  fields*  (Lv  14“). 

It  should  b«  noted  in  connexion  with  the  symptoms  of  leprosy 
that  the  disappaarsnoe  of  the  pustules  is  very  common  st  the 
beginning  of  the  malady.  The  initial  hypenemia  tends  to 
dfaninish  and  to  remain  latent  until  the  ultimate  attack  of  the 
leprous  fever — sometimes  a year  later  than  the  first  appearance 
—when  the  pustules  reappear  more  violently  than  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  disease.  It  is  probable  that  this  fact  was  not 
known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  that  they  regarded  the 
frequently  long  disappearance  of  the  leprous  symptoms  as  the 
result  of  the  rites  just  described.  The  subsequent  development 
of  the  disease  was  no  doubt  looked  upon  as  a fresh  attack. 

These  species  of  transmission  rites  were  not  con- 
fined to  &16  Semitio  peoples.  The  western  Irish 
etui  believe,  €.g,t  that  whooping-oou§h  may  be 
diverted  by  passing  the  patient  three  times  under 
the  belly  of  an  ass,  and  that  certain  fevers  may  be 
cured  by  carrying  the  patient  three  times  round  a 
special  land  of  tree,  tn  these  instances,  of  course, 
tne  triple  repetition  is  due  to  the  belief  in  the 
Trinity,  in  vmoae  name  the  act  is  always  done.^ 
The  disease  in  each  case  is  thought  to  oe  trans- 
mitted from  the  patient  to  the  ass  or  to  the  tree. 
In  the  same  way,  children  with  measles  or  scarlet 
fever  are  often  given  a kitten  to  play  with,  in  the 
belief  that  the  animal  will  contract  the  malady 
and  thus  remove  it  from  the  sufferer. 

That  sin  and  disease  were  closely  allied  in  the 
minds  of  the  ancient  Semites  has  been  fully  shown 
in  the  artt.  God  (Assyro-Babylonian)  and  Disease 
AND  Medicine  (Assyro-Babylonian),  so  that  the 
parallel  seems  to  be  perfect  between  the  Semitic 
ideas  of  transmission  and  those  of  the  Celtic  Irish. 
Such  a natural  primitive  conception,  however,  does 
not  imply  any  connexion  between  peoples  of  such 
different  origin  who  may  have  held  it. 

A highly  interesting  question  as  to  the  existence 
of  a rite  similar  to  that  of  the  scapegoat  among 
the  Assyro-Babylonians  has  been  discussed  techni- 
cally by  the  present  writer  in  several  articles.* 

The  following  inscription  seems  to  indicate  a 
belief  in  a species  of  transmission  rite : 


* E*.  the  kingjof  the  ebyee,  epeake  to  hie  eon  Herduk  : Go  my 
sou  Marduk.  The  plague  haa  aelzed  the  man.  Take  thou  the 
mdfi-^uMub-bo.  Place  Ita  head  upon  hia  head.  Chase  the 
pla^e  from  the  presence  of  the  king,  the  son  of  hia  [Kthe 

Ktlent].  Hay  ms  saliva  run  freely  in  hia  mouth.  Hay  this 
ig  be  clean ; may  he  be  without  spot.  The  man  shall  no 
longer  know  the  pla^e.  May  it  go  forth  from  hia  body.’  * 

The  expreMion  mA6-§uUduhjha  really  means  * the 
homed  amimal  which  alleviates  pain*  and  seems 
to  point  to  a belief  that  a living  scapegoat  was 
actually  employed  in  very  much  the  same  manner 
as  appears  in  the  Hebrew  sources.  The  idea  that 
the  mdS-§%il-dub'ba  was  a living  animal  has  been 
called  in  question  by  Fossey,^  who  adduces  certain 
pa8sag<»  which  we  may  now  cite. 

In  Zimmem’s  Beitrdge  zur  Kenntnia  der  bah. 
Religion,  Leipzig,  1896-1901,  p.  122,  the  following 
interesting  passage  appears : 

•Then  with  clean  purifications  thou  shalt  purify  tha  king 
As  soon  as  thou  ahalt  have  finished  the  punflcatlon,  thou  shHt 


1 The  usual  formula  after  the  invocation  is  : 'Good-morning 

to  you  boar-tree  bush,  Good-morning  to  yom  I come  for  to 
leave  the  heart-fever  with  you.* 
a JAOS  xxi.  [1000]  1-22;  JA,  July  1008,  pp.  133-168,  with 
the  reply  to  which  is  publishsd 

In  AJSL  XX.  [1904]  178-18L 

T \ ^ SumerUche  ^eiUchri/tUxte, 

Leipzig,  1881-82,  no.  12,  lines  84-48. 

* JA;  July  1008,  p.  148,  note  2. 


make  them  [the  patients]  go  forth  out  of  the  door.  Then  with 
the  mdt-aeuldupfa,  with  the  wutf-piWIZU,  with  the  sheep  of  life, 
with  the  copper  of  strength,  with  the  skin  of  the  great  bull,  and 
with  seed-oom  thou  shalt  cleanse  the  palace  [athe  house].' 
Here  it  will  be  noted  that  the  patiente  are  brought 
out  of  the  house  and  the  dwelling  is  purified  by 
various  means,  among  which  the  fnd^’Xtilduppii 
and  the  lu-ti-la,  ‘ the  sheep  of  life,*  or  perhaps  ‘ the 
living  sheep,*  play  the  principal  part.  It  is  certainly 
signincant  to  find  the  mdS,  or  animal,  of  the  torcn 
mentioned  among  these  means  of  purification,  as 
flame  was  a recoraized  purifying  agent.  We  are 
forced  to  conclnoe,  owing  to  the  presence  of  the 
Sumerian  word  mdf,  ‘ a horned  animal,*  that  all 
these  words  were  orimnally  names  of  certain  kinds 
of  homed  animals  which  were  primitively  used  in 
a ceremony  like  that  of  the  Hebrew  scapegoat. 
When,  therefore,  we  read  the  phrase  cited  above, 

* place  its  head  [that  of  the  nuU-^ul-dub-ba]  on  the 
patient*8  head,*  the  conclusion  seems  unavoidable 
that  this  was  distinctly  a ceremony  of  transmission. 
A strikingly  analogous  passage  in  IV.  Bawl.  26, 
no.  6,  22  ff.  IS  too  significant  to  be  imored  ; 

* The  uriptt  [a  sort  of  horned  animal]  hae^cn  given  for  hia 
[the  patient’s]  life  ; the  head  of  the  wrifu  has  been  given  for 
the  bead  of  the  man  ; the  neck  of  the  urifu  haa  been  given 
for  the  neck  of  the  man  ; the  breast  of  the  urt^  haa  been  ^ven 
for  the  breast  of  the  man.’ 

This  passage  plainly  shows  that  an  urigu  (probably 
=mdi,  ‘homed  animal*)  might  serve  vicariously 
for  the  life  of  a man,  and  the  parts  of  the  animsu 
are  enumerated  one  by  one  with  the  corresponding 
parts  of  the  man. 

An  important  point  in  this  connexion  is  now  to 
be  observed.  Fossey  compsired  the  Sumerian  word 
7nd^-^ul-dub-ba  ( =Semitio  nuU-milduppil)  with 
giS‘Xul-dub‘ba,  which  occurs  in  another  passage, 
undoubtedly  as  the  name  of  an  implement  probably 
used  in  a purification  ceremony.  This  gii-xiU-duo- 
ba  is  not  the  mdS-dul-dub-ba,  although  it  may 
have  been  used  in  tne  same  manner.  A flood  of 
light  is  thrown  upon  the  difficulty  by  the  passage 
in  IV.  Bawl.  21,  no.  1,  28-28,  an  inscription  giving 
directions  how  to  avert  evil,  which  reads : ‘ in 
order  to  avert  anything  eviL  the  md&-C^vX~dub-ha 
is  set  np  in  the  door-way.*  Here  is  the  key  to  the 
whole  difiScnlty.  In  this  passa^  and  in  the 
nassage  just  cited  from  Zimmem  tne  mdi-^ul-dub- 
oa  is  an  image  of  the  original  homed  animal  which 
alleviates  pain  and  is  probably  identicsd  with  the 
urigu  whose  parts  were  to  correspond  mth  the 
parts  of  the  patient  and  whose  life  was  nven  for 
the  life  of  the  man.  Zimmem*8  ‘ living  ^eep  * or 
‘ sheep  of  life  * was  probably  an  image  of  the  same 
sort. 

In  other  words,  the  appearance  of  the  mdS-^td- 
dub’ba  in  Zimmem  as  a probable  implement  of 
puiification  is  merely  a development  of  the  original 
force  of  the  mdS-§vX-duh~ha  seen  in  the  passage  in 
Haupt,  no.  12,  p.  30  ff.  In  the  primitive  rite  the 
homed  animal  was  a live  creature  endowed  with 
malevolent  powers.  It  might,  however,  by  the 
use  of  the  proper  incantations,  be  made  to  carry 
away  d^ase.  This  was  done,  in  the  one  instance, 
by  driving  away  the  evil  influence  from  the  patient 
and,  in  the  other  case,  by  first  bringing  it  into 
contact  with  the  patient  ^d  then  driving  it  away. 
It  may  be  apposed  that  in  the  course  of  time  the 
practical  difficulty  of  procuring  a live  animal  for 
the  ceremony  ^ve  rise  to  the  use  of  an  image  of 
the  original  animal  which  was  employed  ritually 
in  the  manner  just  indicated.  In  short,  the  homed 
animals  were  malevolent  in  so  far  as  they  repre- 
sented disease,  but  might  he  tamed  to  a benevolent 
use  by  the  power  of  the  incimtation  for  their  expul- 
sion. Hence  the  pregnant  expression  arose,  mdS- 
‘ the  homed  animal  which  assuages 

evil  or  pain.* 

A further  instance  of  transmission  among  the 
Babylonians  is  seen  in  the  following  passage  : 
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* PUo«  the  ficelle  which  rengea  the  plain  before  ShanoMh  [the 
son-god].  Give  the  bow  to  the  king,  the  son  of  his  god  [the 
patient].  When  he  shall  go  forth  from  the  house  of  pormcation, 
let  him  kill  the  gazelle  before  Shamash.  When  the  king  draws 
the  bow  against  the  gazelle,  may  the  fatal  afBiction  . . . the 
Impure  malady,  the  sorcery,  everything  which  causes  evU,  every 
ailment  which  at  the  rising  of  tne  sun  was  in  his  body  go  far 
forth  from  his  body  like  the  flight  of  the  arrow.*  ^ 

To  sum  up  on  this  point,  the  facts  relating  to 
the  transmission  rites  among  the  Assyro- Baby- 
lonians are  as  follows.  The  inscriptions  in  Haupt, 
no.  12,  deal  most  plainly  with  the  destruction  and 
expulsion  of  certain  homed  creatures  which  are 
equivalent  in  effect  to  the  evil  demons.  They  are 
sent  forth  to  an  unclean  place.  Then  follows  the 
inscription  of  the  TndS-jiil-dub-bay  which  is  to  be 
soueht  by  Marduk  and  its  head  placed  against  the 
hean  of  the  patient,  after  which  the  patient  is  to 
recover.  Then  follows  the  reverse,  describing  the 
bowshot  which  shoots  away  into  the  gazelle  the 
malady  of  the  patient.  How  are  we  to  conclude 
otherwise  than  to  suupose  that  the  Babylonians, 
like  the  Hebrews,  hsid  a well-defined  transmission 
ceremony  similar  to  the  Biblical  rite  described 
above? 

Litbsatubb. — See  the  works  dted  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyneley  Prince. 

SCARABS. — The  scarab  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  productions  of  ancient  Egyptian  art, 
and  one  of  the  best- known.  Scarabs  take  much 
the  same  place  in  the  art  of  Egypt  as  coins  do  in 
the  art  of  Greece  or  as  the  net8uk6  and  the  tsuha 
(sword-guard)  do  in  that  of  Japan.  We  cannot,  it 
is  true,  claim  exactly  the  same  specialized  position 
for  the  study  of  the  scarab  as  we  can  for  that  of 
the  coin,  but  nevertheless  the  two  are  analogous. 
Egypt  had  no  coinage,  and  her  Ebitists  found  in  the 
fabrication  and  decoration  of  the  scarab  the  same 
scojpe  for  the  exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and 
felicity  of  design  in  * small  art  * as  the  Greek  and 
the  modem  do  in  their  coin  or  the  Japanese  in  his 
nttauJU  and  tsuha.  The  scarab  has  a further,  a 
religious,  interest.  Its  rel^ous  signification  makes 
it  as  important  a relic  of  Egyptian  religion  as  it  is 
of  art.  And,  like  the  coin,  though  not  to  so  great 
an  extent,  it  has  a historical  value. 

Stated  simply,  the  scarab  is,  properly  speaking, 
a seal  made  in  the  form  of  a certam  relimous 
amulet,  the  figure  of  the  sacred  beetle,  or  scaraocsus, 
the  Ateuehus  sacerf^  as  entomologists  call  it.  But 
by  no  means  every  scarab  was  a seal.  It  was  only 
during  the  second  period  of  the  development  of  the 
scarab  that  most  specimens  were  intended  to  be 
seals  as  well  as  amulets.  Later  it  became,  as  it 
was  originally,  almost  invariably  an  amulet  only, 
but  still  retained  in  most  cases  the  old  seal-base, 
with  its  inscription  or  design  like  that  of  a seal. 
Later  still  images  of  the  insect  pure  and  simple, 
without  inscription,  became  common  again. 

Egyptian  seals  were  not  from  the  beginning 
made  m the  form  of  scarabs.  It  was  not  till  the 
beginning  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  that  the  fashion 
became  general  of  having  one’s  seal,  in  the  form  of 
the  sacred  beetle,  strung  on  a ring,  string,  or 
necklace.  The  oldest  Egyptian  seals  were  gener- 
ally, though  not  invaii^ly,  cylinders,  meant  to 
roll  over  the  sealing-clay  like  their  congeners  in 
Babylonia  and  Assyria.  Later,  under  ^e  Vlth 
dynasty,  the  * button-seal,*  a form  apparent^  in- 
troduce from  the  ^Egean  islands  and  Urete, 
became  pcmular,  and  from  this  was  developed  the 
scarab-seal.  Actual  scarab-beetles  had  been  oc- 
casionally buried  with  the  dead  as  early  as  the 
pre-dynastic  period.*  Little  uninscribed  images  of 

1 JA,  Jnly  1908,  p.  148,  lines  14>21. 

< See  art.  Cbabms  asd  Ahulbts  (EcTptiao),  voi  liL  p.  482». 
Scarabs  were  often  made  In  the  likeness  of  other  allied  species, 
such  as  So.  venorabilis,  and  other  genera  such  as  OatharHut, 
Coprii,  Qymnopleuruo,  and  Hypulogmia  (Petrie,  Soardbs, 

^ • Petrie,  p.  2. 
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the  scarab,  usually  made  of  blue  glazed  steatite  or 
of  ivory,  had  been  buried  with  the  dead  under  or 
even  before  the  Vlth  dynasty,  and  doubtless  were 
worn  by  the  living  as  amulets.  Under  the  Vlth 
dynasty  the  seal,  in  itself  in  some  sort  an  cunulet, 
since  it  bore  the  name  of  the  owner — and  all 
students  of  simple  mag^o  know  how  ma^cally 
important  his  name  is  in  the  mind  of  primitive 
man  ^ — became  combined  with  this  particular  amu- 
let, at  any  rate  in  the  case  of  kings.  Under  the 
Xllth  dynasty  private  persons  chose  to  have  their 
seals  made  in  the  form  of  the  little  scarab-amulet 
instead  of  the  simple  ‘ button  * or  rosette.  Its  form 
was  convenient  for  the  purpose  : the  oval  base  on 
which  it  stood  was  well-adapted  for  seal-design ; 
and  the  name  derived  added  protection  from  being 
inscribed  on  the  sacred  object. 

I.  Popularity  of  the  scarab. — Under  the  XHth 
dynasty  most  scarab-inscriptions  are  names  and 
titles,  whether  royal  or  private,  and  the  scarabs 
are  real  seals,  of  hard  stone  or  faience,  intended  for 
use  as  such.  When  no  inscription  appears,  the 
base  is  usually  adorned  with  a spir^  or  other 
linear  design  of  .^gean  origin,  often  combined  with 
plant  motives  and  very  beautiful,  which  was  very 
soon  used  as  a seal  too  for  ordinary  purposes  when 
no  name  was  necessary.  These  seals  were  worn 
by  the  living  and  buried  with  the  dead.  Towards 
tne  end  of  the  Middle  Kingdom,  however,  more 
purely  amuletic  scarabs  began  to  appear.  They 
Dore  aesigns  of  religious  or  semi-religious  import, 
lucky  symbols,  etc.,  and  one  can  see  that  they 
could  be  regarded  as  amulets  only,  though  they  were 
still  used  on  occasion  as  seals.  If  amulets  pure  and 
simple,  it  was  evident  that  their  material  need  not 
always  be  so  durable  as  that  necessary  for  real  seals ; 
so  faience  and  a composition  ware  became  more 
common  than  hard  stone  for  their  fabrication 
under  the  XVIIIth  dynasty.  This  was  the  time  of 
the  great  manufacture  of  tne  scarab.  So  far  it  had 
been,  if  not  exactly  an  object  de  luxe  intended  for 
the  use  only  of  kings  and  great  persons,  at  any 
rate  not  a common  object  in  the  possession  of 
everybody.  But  under  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  it 
was  vulgarized.  Millions  of  cheap  scarabs  were 
made  of  blue  and  green  glazed  steatite  or  faience, 
which  any  fellah  could  string  round  his  neck  and 
use  as  a seal,  if  it  did  not  break  in  the  process. 
We  admire  their  colours  now,  when  these  have 
survived  the  centuries,  and  give  high  prices  for 
them,  but  to  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  Egyptian  they 
were  the  commonest  objects,  and  pr^ably  of  no 
more  value  than  picture  postcards  are  now.  The 
present  writer  uses  the  word  advisedly.  The 
scarab  was  now  the  picture  postcard  of  the  ordinary 
Egyptian.  If  he  went  to  some  well-known  shrine 
to  pray,  to  some  religious  fair,  or  molid^  as  his 
modem  descendant  would  call  it,  he  brought  away 
his  cheap  memento,  his  picture  postcard,  his 
' present  nrom  Margate,’  in  the  shape  of  a scEirab. 
Did  he  go  to  Elamak,  he  took  home  a scarab  with 
an  inscription  on  it — 'Gk)od  is  the  coming  to 
Epetesut^ — which  may  almost  literally  bo  trans- 
lated as  * A present  from  Karaak.’  The  virtues  of 
the  god  of  ICamak  and  Thebes  are  celebrated  on 
thousands  of  scarabs  : * Amen  is  strong  to  help,’ 
‘ Fear  not ; Amen  is  near,*  and  so  forth.  Nor  did 
Ptah  of  Memphis  yield  in  popularity  to  Amen,  at 
any  rate  in  me  north  ; and  a little  later,  under 
the  XIXth  dynasty,  when  Egyptian  snobbery 
exalted  the  Memphite  god,  to  whom  the  new 
northern  dynasty  was  more  especially  bound  to 
pray,  the  pilgrim  could  buy  at  Memphis  as  good  a 
scarab,  advemsing  the  virtues  of  Pta);i,  as  he  could 
one  advertising  Amen  at  the  rival  shrines  of 
Thebes.  Most  of  the  scarabs  that  we  have  were 
the  property  of  the  ‘man  in  the  street.*  Pos- 
1 See  art.  Nahu  GEhrimitiTe). 
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seasoTs  of  fin©  blue  scarabs  with  the  name  of 
Thothmes  in.  or  il^meses  n.  on  them  are  wont  to 
believe  that  their  treasures  were  once  the  property 
of  the  kings  whose  names  they  bear.  What 
millions  they  must  have  possessed  ! A few  of  the 
scarabs  in  our  chief  collections  may  have  been 
(some,  from  the  circumstances  of  their  discovery, 
are  known  to  have  been)  actual  royal  possessions, 
but  the  old  Egyptian  liked  to  have  his  king’s 
name  on  his  scarab  as  much  as  anything  else,  just 
as  the  modem  British  person  likes  to  have  pictures 
of  the  King  and  Queen  in  his  home.  But,  just  as 
Queen  Victoria’s  was  a name  universally  venerated, 
and  her  portrait  appeared  among  the  possessions  of 
high  ana  low,  so  with  the  Egyptian  was  the  name 
of  Thothmes  m.  one  to  conjure  with,  and  that 
speaking  literally.  Its  mamc^  virtue  was  obvious, 
and  so  it  appeared  on  scar&ms  innumerable  ; it  was 
the  most  popular  of  all  scarab-inscriptions,  and 
that  not  only  during  the  king’s  own  long  life,  but 
for  centuries  after  his  death,  so  that  it  is  now  the 
commonest  of  scarab  legends.  Almost  half  the 
royal  scarabs  in  existence  are  of  Thothmes  m.  and 
of  one  or  two  later  kinglets  who  aped  his  throne- 
name *  * Men-kheper-ra.’  Scarabs  bearing  this  name 
alone  are  as  many  in  number  as  all  those  bearing 
the  names  of  all  the  rest  of  the  kings  of  Egypt. 
And  Phoenicians,  understanding  nothing  of  its 
meaning,  went  on  putting  his  name  on  the  imita- 
tion scarabs  which  they  made  for  the  Greek  and 
Italian  market  a thousand  years  after  his  death. 

2.  Decadence  and  disappearance. — ^It  is  impos- 
sible tosay  much  more  of  the  popular  scarab  of 
the  XVIIlth  and  XIXth  dynasties,  to  recount 
any  of  the  innumerable  variations  of  inscription 
and  design  that  are  found  on  them : wishes  for 
chDdren,  for  a good  wife  or  husband,  glorification 
of  gods,  scenes  of  the  king,  as  leader  of  his  people, 
offering  to  the  gods,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum ; the 
most  cursory  examination  of  any  go^  collection 
in  one  of  our  museums  will  show  their  inffnite 
variety.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  forms  of 
the  later  XVIIlth  dynasty  is  a picture  postcard 
pure  and  simple,  or  rather  a cheap  popular  medal. 
Thousands  of  this  peculiar  type  were  no  doubt 
made ; now  we  possess  but  a few  specimens,  which 
are  regarded  as  very  valuable  varieties.  We  refer 
to  the  large  scarabs  of  Amenhetep  m.,  with  their 
proclamatory  inscriptions  announcmg  Ins  marriage 
with  Queen  Tii,  his  slaying  of  lions  and  wild  bulls, 
etc.  These  were  issued  and  were  acquired  by  his 
loyal  subjects  just  as  a popular  medal  commemora- 
ti^  a royal  marriage  might  be  now.  But  all 
scarabs  were  not  of  course  or  this  popular  cast,  and 
we  have  many  beautiful  specimens  which  were 
undoubtedly  xnade  for  persons  of  taste  and  state, 
even  for  the  royal  household  itself.  Still,  even  in 
the  best  of  them,  the  old  beauty  of  the  true  seal- 
scarabs  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  h&a  gone,  and,  when 
we  come  to  certain  cheap  scarabs  of  the  XIXth 
dynasty,  which  were  cast  m a mould  instead  of  cut 
or  modelled  by  hand,  we  see  decadence  fully  setting 
in,  from  which  not  even  the  manufacture  of  some 
rMdly  very  pretty  specimens  by  the  archaizing 
artists  of  the  XXVth  and  XXVith  dynasties  can 
save  the  scarab.  Then  the  Mediterranean  com- 
merce of  the  7th  and  6th  centuries  B.G.  took  the 
scarab  abroad  into  all  lands : Naukratite  Greeks 
made  it  in  its  cheapest  form,  and  Phoenicians 
peddled  it  to  Sardinian  savages ; the  Greek  artists 
took  it  up  and  made  very  beautiful  Greek  scarabs, 
with  purely  Greek  intaglio  designs,  in  hard  stone, 
to  be  used  as  seals ; Etruscans  acquired  them  as 
part  of  their  borrowed  raiment  of  civilization  ; like 
Greek  vases,  they  were  ‘the  proper  thing*  to 
possess,  and  ‘ all  the  best  people  * in  Etruria  used 
them.  And  then,  whether  because  they  hawi 
become  too  common  and  the  outer  foreigners 


thought  too  much  of  them  or  not,  they  suddenly 

lost  their  charm  for  their  originators.  With  the 
coming  of  the  Persian  the  seal-scarab  absolutely 
disappears.  Under  the  Ptolemies  stone  scarabs  are 
still  made,  but  without  the  characteristic  seal-base ; 
they  are  amulets  only,  and,  as  one  of  the  qusdnt 
conceits  of  the  beast- worshippers  of  the  Nile,  they 
end  grotesquely  and  pitifully  under  the  Romans. 
The  scarab  is  practically  no  longer  made  at  all,^ 
and  the  figure  of  the  scarabcBus  appears  only  in 
company  with  absurd  cock-headed  demons  wearing 
Roman  uniform  on  Gnostic  gems  or  furnishes  a 
telling  image  either  of  reprobation  or  of  com- 
parison to  early  Christian  apologists.  For  the 
religious  importance  of  the  scaraboszis  was  as  great 
as,  or  greater  than,  ever,  and  to  this  we  must  now 
return. 

3.  Religious  importance. — What  was  the  religi- 
ous idea  of  the  scarab?  The  scarab-beetle,  Ateu^ 
chus  sacer,  was  the  emblem  of  Khepera  or  Kheperi, 
the  self-begetting,  self -creating  sun-god,  originally 
a primeval  Nilote  deity  distinct  from  the  sun-goa, 
Ra,  or  Re',  of  Heliopolis.*  The  name  Kheperi 
mesma  ‘ he  who  becomes  (or  creates),*  from  the  verb 
khoper,  ‘to  become  (or  cr^te),’  '^tten  with  the 
scarab  hieroglyph.  The  insect  itself  was  called 
k?ieprorf  a form  of  the  same  word,  which  seems  to 
have  had  also  the  meaning  of  ‘ rolling,*  ‘ the  roller.’ 
The  peculiar  habits  of  the  scarab-beetle  seemed  (as 
Apion,  quoted  by  Pliny,  said)  to  the  indigenous 
Nuotes  to  typify  the  movement  of  the  sun,  which 
appeared  to  be  rolled  across  the  sky  like  the  ball  of 
dung  which  the  beetle  rolled  along  the  ground. 
The  beetle  therefore  became  the  emblem  of  the 
sun-god  holding  the  solar  disk,  as  the  beetle  holds 
his  dung-ball.  And,  further,  out  of  the  ball  of 
dung,  according  to  the  erroneous  popular  belief, 
came  the  little  scarabcei  when  their  time  came  to 
be  bom.  This  ia  an  erroneous  idea,  because,  as 
the  great  French  naturalist,  J.  Henri  Fabre,  has 
shown,*  the  dung-ball  of  the  scarab-beetle  is  in- 
tended to  be  his  mod,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pear-shaped  ball,  never  seen  above  ground,  in 
which  the  female  lays  her  eggs,  thus  providing 
food  for  the  larva  when  it  is  hatched,  llie  Egyp- 
tians appear  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  meta- 
morphosis of  the  insect,  and  thought  that  the 
scarab  issued  from  the  egg  as  a fuUy-mrmed  beetle. 
The  fact  that  the  round  dung-ball  is  made  only  by 
the  male  beetle  was  also  not  known  ; there  seemed 
to  be  no  difference  between  the  sexes,  and  so  the 
scarab  waa  supposed  to  be  male  only,  and  to  create 
his  offspring  without  the  intervention  of  a female. 
This  seemed  to  typify  the  idea  that  the  sun-god 
was  self -creating. 

* Sinoe  it  was  aureytirUt.  the  scarab  was  also  , and  in 

HorapoUo^  we  find  it  deed  as  the  symbol  of  |^ovoy€VJ^t.  Thlr 
idea,  connected  with  the  fact  that  the  scarab  lays  only  one  egg. 
was  taken  by  Christian  writers  to  allow  of  tfxe  scarab  being 
spoken  of  as  a type  of  Christ,  the  **  only-begotten  *'  son  of  God, 
and  we  even  find  Oar  Lord  described  as  **  the  good  Scarab  **  or 
as  “God’s  Scarab.”  •*  * Scarabetus  in  orues  . . . Bonut  Scara- 
boBua  qui  elamaoit  e ligno  are  phrases  used  of  Our  Lord  by  St. 
Ambrose  in  his  exposition  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.’  < * It  may  be 
questioned  whether  this  was  not  a slight  misunderstanding, 
and  whether  the  word  Movoyein^r  means  In  the  case  of  Oar  Lord 
quite  the  same  thing  as  it  does  in  Horapollo  with  r^rard  to  the 
scarab  ; he  seems  to  use  it  rather  in  the  sense  of  “ bom  of  one 
sole  person,”  in  this  case  the  male  scarab,  witheut  the  inter- 
vention of  a female.*? 

^ The  id^  of  personal  resurrection  was  also  asso- 
ciated with  the  sesurab  in  late  times.  The  old 
Egyptians  had  no  such  idea. 

‘ It  was  a new  life  In  the  Underworld  that,  they  hoped,  was 
assured  to  the  dead  man  by  the  placing  over  his  heart  of  a 
stone  image  of  the  Scarabeus-beetle,  type  and  emblem  of  hfe 


^ The  latest  known  is  one  of  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the  Louvre. 
9 See  art.  EorPTiAir  Bblioiok,  $ 39. 

* Souvenirs  entomologigues,  Pam,  1879-1912,  v.  1-85. 

4 L 10. 

8 Hall,  Catedooue  of  Egyptian  Scarabs,  voL  L p.  xvUL 
8 Budge,  TKs  MuTMny,  p.  283,  note  1.  7 Hall.  loe.  eU. 
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ever  renewing  itself  nneided*  m its  race  seemed  to  beget  itself 
unaided  and  to  spring  in  multitude  from  the  revolving  ball, 
fosterer  of  their  life  os  the  revolving  sun-ball  foetered  the  life  of 
man.  So  they  praj’ed  that  with  the  help  of  the  Scarab  over  his 
heart  the  dead  num  might  find  just  judgment  in  the  *'  Hall  of 
Double  Truth, ^ that  the  Powers  of  the  Underworld  might  not  be 
hostile  to  him  and  that  the  result  of  the  Weighing  of  his  Heart  in 
the  presence  of  the  Guardian  of  the  Balance  might  be  satisfactory. 
In  the  latter  days  of  Egypt  this  hope  of  just  judgment  and 
renewed  life  in  the  Underworld  seenu  to  have  been  confused  with 
a foreign  idea  (perhaps  of  Indian  origin  7)  of  renewed  life  upon 
this  earth,  wmch  in  foot  was  confounded  by  the  Christians 
with  their  idea  of  the  resurrection  of  the  actual  body  at  the 
Last  Day.'  ^ 

4.  The  heart-scarab.  — The  heart-scarabs,  in- 
tended as  amnlets  for  the  protection  of  the  dead, 
were  usually  larger  in  size  than  the  ordinary  seal- 
scarabs,  which  were  primarily  intended  as  amulets 
for  the  living,  though,  of  course,  constantly  buried 
with  the  dead.  They  were  emblems  of  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  the  living  snn.  In  the  under 
world  the  snn  also  shone,  the  dead  sun,  Osiris,  and 
it  is  only  on  the  large  heart-scarabs  of  compara- 
tively late  times  that  his  figure  appears.  On  the 
scarabs  of  the  living  he  is  never  seen. 

'The  supposed  relation  of  the  Scarab  to  the  heart  of  a man 
does  not  seem  verv  clear  to  us.  Perhaps  the  heart,  os  the  seat 
of  life,  was  regarded  as  specially  oonneoted  with  the  Creator 
god  Kbepera  and  his  emblem  the  Scarab,  the  symbol  of 
’^oomlng-into-belng"  and  of  existence  generally.  In  any  case, 
the  Scarab  was  zitually  connected  with  eome  of  the  more 
Important  chapters  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  which  were 
believed  to  save  the  life  of  the  dead  man  in  the  next  world, 
notably  the  all-embracing  chapter  Ixiv.,  which  was  the  quinir 
essence  of  all  the  mogicia  protective  formnlss.  The  rubric  of 
this  chapter  and  of  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxb.  prescribe  that  it 
shall  be  said  over  a Scarab  of  basalt  or  green  stone,  set  in  on 
electrum  or  gold  mount  or  rim,  which  snail  be  placed  on  the 
heart  of  a man.  after  the  ceremony  of  the  " Owning  of  the 
Mouth**  has  been  performed.  This  Heart-Scarao,  one  side  of 
which  was  sometimes  fashioned  in  the  form  of  a heart,  was 
usually  placed  over  the  place  of  the  heart,  on  the  breast  of  the 
mummy.*  S 

Its  CTeen  colour  is  probably  an  allusion  to  the 
green  dung-ball  of  the  beetle.  A typical  specimen 
of  an  early  heart-scarab  of  this  kmd  is  that  of 
King  SebcKemsaf , of  the  Xlllth  or  XVII th  dynasty 
(c.  1800  B.C.),  which  is  in  the  British  Museum.* 
It  is  a green  jasper  scarab,  } in.  long,  with  domed 
back  and  human  face,  set  in  a gold  minth,  ronnded 
at  one  end,  and  If  ins.  Ions.  The  leg^  of  the 
scarab  are  represented  in  relief,  splayea  out  on 
the  surface  of  the  gold  plinth.  On  the  base  and 
•»ide8  of  the  latter  are  oeaten  in  sentences  from 
ch.  zxxB.  of  the  Book  of  the  Dead : 

* To  b«  sold  over  his  mouth  os  an  incantation  : " My  heart  of 
my  mother,  my  heart  of  my  mother,  my  heart  of  my  existences, 
may  naught  st^nd  up  to  h^r  witness  as  an  enemy  oMinst  ms 
before  the  judges."  Made  over  the  king  Sebekemsaf,  justifled.* 

In  accordance  with  a superstition  peculiar  to  the 
Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms,  the  legs  of  the  bird- 
hieroglyphe  are  omitted,  so  that  they  should  not 
run  away  from  the  amulet  and  so  impair  the 
efficacy  of  the  inscription.  The  providing  of  the 
scarab  witibi  a human  face  is  a peculiarity  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom.  This  face  developed  under 
the  XVinth  dynasty  into  the  negro-head  which  is 
seen  at  the  ba<^  of  many  scaraboids  of  that  time. 

In  later  times  the  heaxt-scarabante,  not  unusually 
made  of  faience,  is  often  inlaid  in  various  colours. 
Sometimes  the  figure  of  the  scarab  disappeared 
altogether,  and  it  becamie  am  amulet  entirely  in 
the  shape  of  a heart,  possibly  with  a human  head, 
and  with,  ont  upon  it,  a representation  of  the 
5s7mu-bir^  the  samred  crime  of  Ka  of  Heliopolis, 
which  was  regarded  as  ' the  soul  of  Kheperi  * aiter 
the  union  of  the  solar  cults.  Under  tne  Saites, 
and  even  earlier,  the  heaurt-scarab  was  often  given 
detachable  wings,  fastened  with  thread,  and  some- 
times we  see  it  in  the  centre  of  a pylon-shaped 
pectoral,  placed  on  the  breast  of  the  mumm^. 

We  have  already  said  that  at  a late  period  we 
also  meet  with  a small  scarab  purely  amuletic  in 

1 HaU,  p.  xvillf.  » Tb.  p.  xlxf. 

» No.  7&?e ; HaU,  no.  2IL 
VOL.  XI. — 15 


character  and  without  inscription  of  any  kind,  aa 
it  haa  no  hace  on  which  to  put  it.  Instead  of  the 
base  is  a small  ring  for  suspension. 

* In  a very  interesting  set  of  amulets  in  the  British  Museum, 
exhibited  exactly  os  they  were  found,  we  And  that  this  hose-lees 
Scarab  was  put  over  the  throat  of  the  mummy,  while  a seal- 
Scarab  with  case  was  placed  with  a model  signet-ring  (all  are 
made  of  faience)  below  its  left  shoulder,  the  shoulder  over 
which  the  scribe  usually  carried,  slung,  his  writing  materials.'! 

Monstrous  forms  of  the  scarab  sometimes  occur 
in  late  times,  purely  amuletic  and  >vithont  the 
sead-ba.se  like  those  just  described.  An  instance 
is  the  hull-headed  scaurab,  usually  made  of  haema- 
tite. This  was  connected  with  the  moon-god 
Khons,  as  HorapoUo  says.*  Horapollo  speaks  of 
the  ordinary  scarab  of  Kheperi  as  ‘having  the 
form  of  a cat,*  amd  also  mentions  a single-homed 
scarab  sacred  to  Thoth.  The  latter,  aa  Petrie  says  ® 
is  no  doubt  the  long-bealced  Hypseloqenia^  its  beak 
being  compared  with  that  of  the  ibis,  the  sacred 
bird  of  Thoth.  The  present  writer  does  not  know 
of  any  monstrous  ibis-headed  or  cat-headed 
scarabs,  though  the  former  is  by  no  means  incon- 
ceivable. It  is  difficult  to  see  amy  resemblance 
between  the  ordinairy  searahoeas  and  a cat. 

The  scarab  is  often  figured  in  the  Booh  of  the 
Dead*  auad  sometimes  Kheperi  appears  there  as  a 
beetle-headed  man.  Gigantic  stone  scarabcei  were 
sometimes  set  up  in  the  temples.  There  aure  two 
(one  of  remarkaible  size,  but  uninscribed)  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  one  with  a long  inscription 
on  its  high  pedestail  was  found  at  Kamalc  by 
Georges  Legrain.  In  Gnostic  iconography  the 
Bcarao  often  appears. 

5.  Modifications  of  the  scarab. — ^We  thus  see 
how  it  wais  that  the  small  amnlets  representing 
this  very  sausred  object  were  early  adopted  as  seads 
on  account  of  their  convenient  size  and  material, 
as  well  aa  their  magical  power;  how  the  two 
aspects  of  the  scarab  are  inextricably  Intermingled  ; 
and  how  it  is  difficult  to  treat  apart  the  scarab- 
seal  and  the  scarah-aunnlet,  with  the  result  that 
the  pure  signet  of  non-scaraboid  form,  such  as  the 
ring,  the  button-seal,  and  the  cylinder,  appears  in 
a comprehensive  catalogue  like  that  of  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  seals  and  scarabs  at  one  end 
of  the  scade,  with  at  the  other  the  heart-amulet, 
which  has  nothing  of  the  seal  (or  even  sometimes 
of  the  scarab,  except  implicitly)  al^ut  it.  The 
two  are  connected  oy  the  scarab,  in  its  double 
capacity  as  seal  and  amxdet,  and  by  its  modifica- 
tions, such  as  the  ‘scaraboid,*  with  scarab-like 
form  and  inscribed  base,  but  with  back  either 
plain  or  cut  or  impressed  in  various  forms  like 
that  of  the  head  of  a negro,  a cynocephadous  ape, 
and  so  forth ; by  the  * cowroid,^  which  is  a cross 
between  a scauraDoid  and  a beaul  of  lentoid  shape, 
originally  made  in  the  form  of  a cowry-shell  (but 
afterwaii^  losing  all  trace  of  this  onginad)  amd 
inscribed  on  its  flat  base  in  the  same  way  as  the 
scaurab ; and  by  the  ‘ pla.que,*  which  has  lost  all 
trace  of  the  scaraboid  form  and  is  merely  a plaque- 
shaped amulet  developed  from  the  flat  bead  and 
inscribed  in  the  same  manner  aa  the  sead-scarabs. 
usually  on  both  sides. 

* VoriouB  oombinationa  of  tha  Scaraboid  and  the  Plaque  ore 
met  with.  All  these  derivativea  of  the  Scarab  partake  of  the 
nature  of  heoda,  os  also  does  the  Scarab  itself  to  a great  extent, 
since  all  are  perforated  for  stringing,  and,  when  worn  os 
amulets,  were  usually  strung  with  heads  on  necklaces,  etc.  . . . 
When  intended  not  to  be  strung  as  a bead,  hut,  os  was  often 
cose,  to  be  mounted  os  the  bezel  of  a signet-ring,  the  Scarab 
or  Plaque  was  still  always  perforated,  and  was  secured  to  the 
ring  by  means  of  a metal  wire  passing  through  the  x>erf oration.’ 

Much  light  waa  thrown  on  the  populair  nae  of 
the  scarab  aa  am  ornament  of  the  living,  strung  on 

1 HaU,  p.  XX.  * 1.  10.  * P.  8. 

^ Oddly  enough,  it  was  occasionally  confused  with  another 
beetle,  the  'apthait,  which  hod  on  unlucky  significance. 

0 Hall,  p.  vli  f.  There  is  the  exception  of  the  small  late  on- 
inscribed  scarabs  with  a suspension  ring  beneath.  Instead  of  a 
perforation  (see  above,  { 4). 
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necklaces,  etc.,  by  the  discovery  of  hundreds  of 
small  necklaces  of  scarabs  and  beads  of  faience  in 
the  dust-heaps  of  the  temple  of  Queen  Hatshepsut 
at  Deir  el-Bal^,  in  Western  Thebes.  They  were 
the  poor  offerings  of  the  fellahtn  at  the  shrine  of 
Hatnor,  which  the  queen  annexed  to  the  Kreat 
temple  which  she  built  in  honour  of  Amen.  Th^te, 
when  damaged  or  broken,  or  when  the  shnne 
became  too  rail  of  them,  were  thrown  out  by  the 
sacristans  chiefly  into  the  deserted  courts  of  the 
ancient  funerary  temple  of  King  Mentul^etep  cuose 
by,  used  in  Hatshepsut’s  time  aa  a dust-heap,  where 
they  were  found  during  the  excavations  of  the  Egypt 
Exploration  Fund  in  1903-07.^  Nearly  all  are  of 
xvinth  dynasty  date,  and  Deir  el-Babri  has  been 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  the  fine  blue 
scarabs  of  Hatshepsufs  reign  that  are  to  be  seen 
in  our  collections. 

6.  Material  and  colouring. — This  brings  us  bock 
to  the  artistic  interest  of  the  scarab.  ‘As  the 
gftTw  and  coin  are  microcosms  of  Greek  art,  so 
the  scarab  is  a microcosm  of  the  art  of  Egypt.** 
On  some  scarabs  we  see  miniatures,  whether  good 
or  bad,  of  the  great  scenes  sculptured  on  the  temple- 
walls,  executed  within  the  compass  of  an  oval 
space  half  an  inch  long.  On  others  cheap  and 
inferior  artists  produced  only  the  roughest  of 
scenes,  the  rudest  of  hieroglyphs. 

* To  tr»ce  the  development  of  the  scarab  and  its  ornaments 
from  the  elaborately  conventionalised  scenes  of  the  Xllth 
dynasty  with  their  beautiful  spiral  patterns  or  the  finely  cut 
legends  of  their  priestly  or  official  owners,  through  the  fine 
deigns  of  the  XVXlIth  dynasty  to  the  delicately  glazed  pale  blue 
faience  amulets  of  the  XXVIth,  Is  one  of  the  moot  interesting 
studies  in  the  whole  realm  of  ancient  art.'* 

The  first  and  always  the  most  generally  used 
material  for  the  making  of  scarab-seals  was 
steatite  or  steaschist,  a grey  schistose  stone 
(silicate  of  magnesium)  resemoling,  but  not  so 
soft  as,  soapstone.  This  when  used  for  scarabs 
was  usually  glazed,  generally  either  blue  or  green. 
Faience  appears  under  the  ^Ith  dynasty,  and  was 
generally  used  from  the  time  of  the  XVIIIth 
aynasty.  Under  the  XIXth  the  faience  scarabs  of 
tne  cheapest  kind  were  often  cast  in  moulds,  with 
diseustrous  effect.  A fine  deep  blue  glaze  was  used 
under  the  Ylth-XIIth  dynasties.  A delicate  blue 
glaze  at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  d3mfit8ty 

SLve  way  to  the  brilliant  blue  of  the  reira  of 
atshepsut  and  the  beginning  of  that  of  Thorames 
m.  During  his  reign  green  became  the  fashion 
and  persist^  under  the  XIXth,  though  blue  is 
often  found.  In  later  times  neen  was  usual,  until 
under  the  Saites  a delicate  light-blue  glaze  took 
its  place.  The  preservation  of  the  colour  is  more 
usual  on  faience  than  on  steatite  scarabs.  On  the 
latter  it  has  often  disappeared  or  has  turned 
brown.  On  faience,  when  the  colour  goes,  blue 
usually  turns  white.  A homo^neous  head  blue 
l^te,  usual^  light-blue,  was  also  used  under  the 
iUIth  and  XVIIIth  dynasties,  and  a soft  paste, 
also  light-blue,  was  yery  common  under  the 
XXVI tm  Hard  stones  of  the  finest  kinds  were 
used  from  the  Xllth  to  the  XIXth  dynasty. 
Amethyst  was  the  most  usual  in  the  earlier  period, 
and  the  amethyst  scarabs  of  the  i^Ith  dynasty 
often  have  a gold  plate  on  the  base,  on  which  the 
inscription  was  engraved.  Usually,  however,  this 
plate  nas  disappesired,  or  was  never  fixed,  so  that 
the  scarabs  have  no  inscription,  though  amethyst 
scarabs  with  inscriptions  cut  directiy  on  the  base 
are  not  unknown.  The  beautiful  light-blue  feld- 
spar was  also  used  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
haematite,  camelian,  green  jaisper,  crystad,  quartz 
(sometimes  glazed  blue),  lapis-lazuli,  and  obindian. 
Under  the  XVIIIth  dynasty  cameHan  was  the 
iHall,  In  E.  NaviUe  and  H.  R.  Hall,  Ths  Xlth  Dyruuty 
TempU  at  Deir  et-BoAari,  London,  1»07-18,  L 17,  UL  18. 
a Hall,  Catalogue  qf  Sgyp.  Soardbif  vol.  L p.  xxiv. 

* Ib. 


favourite  stone,  though  it  was  used  more  for 

cowroidft  than  for  scarabs  proper.  Bright  yellow 
jausper  followed  at  the  end  of  the  dynasty,  and 
under  the  XIXth  dynasty  red  jasper,  red  feldspar, 
cameUan,  sard,  and  red  stones  generally,  were  in 
fashion,  as  also  were  crystal  and  chalcedony,  and 
even  jade  (for  heart-scarabs),  but  less  commonly. 
Malachite  and  turquoise  scarabs  are  very  rare. 
Under  the  later  dynasties  lapis-lazuli  supplanted 
all  the  others  for  small  scarabs,  and  granite, 
diorite,  and  basalt  were  all  used  for  the  large 
heart-scarabs,  aa  well  as  a stone  usually  calle^ 

‘ green  basalt,*  which  is  not  a true  basalt,  and  is 
called  by  Petrie^  ‘durite.*  This  was  common  at 
all  periods  for  heart-scarabs,  but  was  rarely 
used  for  the  small  scarabs.  Metal  scarabs  are 
rare,  though  we  may  well  suppose  that  they  were 
often  made  of  gold,  especially  under  the  Xllth 
and  XVIIIth  dynasties ; and  the  splendid  find  of 
Xlllth  dynasty  jewellery  at  D^hur  mcludes 
golden  scarabs  splendidly  inlaid  with  lapis,  feld- 
spar, and  camelian.  Silver  is  so  perishable  that  a 
silver  scarab  would  be  a great  rarity.  Bronze 
scarabs  are  usually  Ptolemaic  or  Roman,  rarely 
XXth  dynasty.  Blue  glass  scarabs  are  known 
under  the  X^CTOth  and  XIXth  dynasties ; they 
are  often  small  and  rudely  cut,  oSviously  of  the 
cheapest  description.  Amber  scarabs  are  ve^ 
rare,  but  there  is  one  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  in 
the  British  Museum.*  The  material  is  very  perish- 
able. Wood  occurs  under  the  Xllth  dynasty,  but 
is  very  rare.  Ivory  was  also  rarely  used ; the 
smckU  amuletic  scarabs  of  the  Vlth  dynasty  may 
be  mentioned,  and  larger  ones  are  sometimes 
found  later  on ; these  have  usually  magical 
inscriptions.* 

7.  Historical  value.— The  types  of  the  scarabs 
of  the  various  periods  of  the  Xllth  to  the  XXVIth 
dynasty  are  easily  distinguishable.  Under  the 
Xllth  dynasty  a very  naturahstio  type  was  in 
vogue  side  by  side  with  an  oblong  conventionalized 
type,  which  is  the  commoner  of  the  two.  In  this 
type  the  legs  are  merety  marked  by  striations  at 
tne  sides.  Under  the  Xlllth  dynasty  larger  and 
more  oval  scarabs  of  this  type  were  usual.  The 
wing-cases  of  this  type  were  often  not  marked, 
under  both  dynasties.  At  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Kingdom  we  find  the  wing-cases  often  replaced  by 
little  serrated  lines,  like  palm-sprigs.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  X'^IIth  dynasty  a purely  oval 
base  was  usual,  and  the  hinder  end  of  the  scarab 
was  sbsirply  raised  or  hunched  up  ; this  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  time  of  Amenbetep  I.  Later  a 
naturalistic  form,  with  less  oval  base  ^d  with 
triangular  marks  at  the  comers  of  the  wing-cases, 
was  ae  rigle  ; this  is  the  characteristic  form  of  the 
reign  of  Thothmes  in.  and  persisted  with  varia- 
tions till  t^e  time  of  the  Saites.  Under  the  XIXth 
dynasty  Mghly  arched  backs  were  common,  and 
the  legs  were  often  cut  free.  Aberrsmt  forms 
>vith  ahnost  pyramidal  backs  and  elaborately  cut 
heads  are  met  with  under  both  the  Xllth  and 
the  XIXth  dynasties,  but  are  rarely  found  in  the 
intervening  period;  the  XIXth  dynasty  scarab- 
cutters  seem  occasionally  to  have  tried  to  revive 
the  forms  of  the  Middle  Kingdom.  Under  the 
Ethiopians  (XXVth  dynasty)  began  the  archaistic 
revival  of  art  generally,  which  went  for  its  models 
back  to  the  Old  and  Middle  Kingdoms.  Scarab- 
forms  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  were  now  commonly 
imitated,  and  even  their  spiral  base-designs  were 
occasionally  revived.  But  under  the  Saites  of  the 
XXVIth,  though  the  sculpture  of  the  Old  Kingdom 
was  imitated,  scarabe  of  tne  Old  Kingdom  could  not 
often  be  imitated,  because  there  were  so  few  to  imi- 
tate— those  in  our  museums  which  bear  the  names 
of  monarchs  of  the  IVth  dynasty,  for  instance,  are 
I 1 P.  8.  a No.  17,718.  » Brit.  Mus.,  no.  80,780. 
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considered  by  most  writers  on  the  subject  to  be  all 
posthumous.^  So  a typicaJ  Saite  form  was  evolved, 
with  a characteiistic  bulbous  abdomen  which 
cannot  be  mistaken.  Names  of  ancient  monarchs 
were  often  put  on  them,  as  had  already  been  the 
case  tmder  the  XIXth  dynasty.  And  that  of 
Thothmes  m.  is  almost  as  common  on  scarabs  of 
the  XXVIth  dynasty  as  on  those  of  his  own  time. 

This  fact  is  apt  to  make  us  doubt  the  bistoriccd 
value  of  the  scarab.  If  a scarab  bearing  the  name 
of  Menkaura  is  probably  not,  or  one  bearing  that 
of  Thothmes  Hi.  is  not  necessarily,  of  the  tune  of 
the  king  whose  name  it  bears,  of  what  value  is  it 
as  a means  of  dating  objects  with  which  it  may  be 
found  ? If  the  name  of  one  king  can  be  imitated 
on  later  scarabs,  why  not  that  of  another?  We 
know,  however,  that  only  a limited  number  of 
royal  names  were  so  imitated,  and,  when  we  find 
that  a scarab  bearing  the  name  of  Thothmes  m. 
is  identical  in  style  with  one  bearing  that  of  his 
successor,  Amentetep  n.,  whose  name  was  never 
imitated  later,  we  know  that  the  Thothmes  scarab 
is  of  the  XYinth  dynaaty^.  And  so  in  all  other 
cases.  All  scarabs  of  unimportant  monarchs  are 
contemporary,  as  are  also  all  scarabs  of  Akhenaten 
and  the  other  ‘ disk- worshippers,*  who  were  re- 
garded by  all  later  Egyptians  as  abominable 
heretics,  and  whose  names  would  never  be  com- 
memorated. There  is  really  very  little  uncertainty 
in  the  matter.  So  royal  scaraos  can  be  used  by 
archseologists  well  acquainted  with  scarab-lore  as 
important  evidence  of  the  date  of  other  antiquities 
with  which  they  may  be  found.  A crucial 
instance  of  this  is  the  discovery  of  scarabs  and 
rings  of  Amenbetep  m.,  Queen  Tii,  and  Akhenaten 
with  Mycenman  antiquities  in  Greece.  This  was 
rightly  taken  to  prove  the  date  of  these  antiquities 
long  before  the  other  confirmatory  evidence,  which 
has  conclusively  shown  that  the  Mycenseans  and 
Minoans  were  contemporary  with  XVlIIth  dynasty 
Egypt,  was  available.  At  the  time  of  the  original 
discovery  the  study  of  scarabs  in  connexion  with 
other  Egyptian  antiquities  had  not  progressed  so 
far  as  it  has  of  late  years,  and  douot  as  to  the 
contemporaneity  of  the  scarabs  with  the  monarchs 
whose  names  they  bore  was  not  altogether  un- 
justified. But  the  criterion  of  style  settles  the 
matter  now,  and  the  possibility  of  a scarab  being 
older  than  the  antiquities  with  which  it  is  foxma 
can  thus  be  dealt  with,  and  its  evidence  discounted. 
In  the  British  Museum  there  is  an  obsidian  scarab 
of  the  Xmth  dynsisty  which  has  the  name  of 
Shishak  (XXIInd  dynasty)  cut  upon  it.^  Its  real 
date  is  settled  by  its  8t;$de,  about  which  there  is 
nothing  arch^tic.  The  archaistio  scarabs  of  the 
XXVth  - XXVIth  dynasty  are  distinguishable 
(though  sometimes  with  difficulty)  from  those 
which  they  imitate.  They  are  most  easily  identi- 
fied when  they  bear  inscriptions  whi^  must 
demonstrably  be  later  in  date  than  the  Middle 
Kingdom.  Some  confusion  is  caused  by  the  habit 
of  the  XXVIth  dynasty  Egyptians  of  putting 
names  of  imag^ary  kings  on  scarabs.  Our  other 
knowledge  ana  the  suspicious  forms  of  the  names 
themselves  enable  us  to  put  these  on  one  side  as 
historical  evidence.  The  on^  really  ‘historical* 
scarabs  are  the  great  medal-like  scarabs  of  Amen- 
betep m.,  already  referred  to.  But  the  value  of 
the  ordinary  scarab  as  historical  evidence  is  clear. 
The  existence  of  a Hyksos  king,  Aapefiti  Nubti, 
who  had  been  regarded  as  doubtful  and  been 
relegated  by  Eduard  Meyer  to  the  realm  of 
religious  fable,  has  possibly  been  confirmed  by  a 
British  Museum  scarab*  oearing  his  name.  Its 
style  is  unmistakably  of  his  time,  the  period  just 
aTOut  the  beginning  of  the  XVIIIth  dynsisty.  It 

I P«trie  is  the  only  exception  (pp.  11  ff.,  14  ff.). 

3 No.  80,626  ; no.  * No.  82,868 ; Hell,  no.  801. 


and  any  typical  scarab  of  Aahmes  and  Amenbetep  I. 
are  as  alike  as  two  peas,  both  in  style  of  make 
and  in  catting  of  inscription.  There  is  the  possi- 
bility that  the  scarab  may  belong  to  Thothmes  I., 
who  bore  the  name  Aape^ti  sunong  his  titles,^  but 
it  is^equally  possible  that  the  scarab  is  King  Nubti’s. 
Then  a scamb  of  Thothmes  m.,  usurped  by 
Hatshepsut,  which  is  in  the  British  Museum,*  con- 
firms to  some  extent  the  view  of  K.  Sethe  as  to 
the  peculiar  succession  of  these  two  monarchs.* 
Other  analogous  instances  might  be  quoted.  In- 
directly much  may  be  gleaned  from  scarabs.  An 
interesting  sidelight  on  history  is  given  by  the 
design,  common  on  the  remarkable  scarabs  of  the 
Hyksos  period,  which  shows  the  conflict  between 
the  desert  lion  and  the  river  crocodile,  probably 
typifying  the  contest  between  the  Hyl^s  of  the 
north  and  the  Thebans  of  the  south.  The  peculiar 
semi-barbaric  designs  of  the  scarabs  of  the  Hyksos 
seem  to  have  persisted  in  the  north  under  the 
XVIIIth  dynasty,  and  the  Hyksos  types  come 
again  into  prominence,  in  a somewhat  modified 
form,  under  the  XIXth  dynasty,  where  the  style 
of  the  later  ‘ Delta-scarabs**  strongly  reminds  us  of 
that  of  the  Hyksos  scarabs,  which  are  often  known 
by  the  same  appeUation.  This  is  an  interesting 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  the  E^ksos  strain 
was  W no  means  rooted  out  of  the  Delta  by  the 
XVTIlth  dynasty  kings,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
Delta,  when  it  resumed  its  importance  under  the 
XIXth  dynasty,  were  largely  of  Hyksos  origin. 
The  devotion  to  the  god  Set  which  was  professed 
by  the  XIXth  dynasty  kings,  and  the  constant 
appearance  of  this  deity  of  the  Hyksos,  so  hated  in 
Up^r  Egypt  two  centuries  befor^  on  the  Tanite 
or  Delta  scarabs  (often  in  his  Hittite  form  as 
Sutekh,  with  horns  and  pigtail),  are  strong  con- 
firmation of  this  view.  Ptap,  the  god  of  Memphis, 
is  naturally  also  commemorated  on  scarabs  of  this 
period,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  in  the 
north.  Ptafi  was  the  deity  of  the  Memphites,  and 
the  Hyksos  Set-Sutekh  was  the  god,  not  only  of 
the  court  at  Tanis,  but  of  the  i)eople  of  the  Delta 
generally,  under  the  XIXth  dynasty.  It  was  only 
when  the  Bamessids  of  the  XXth  dynasty  returned 
to  Thebes  that  Ptah  resumed  undivided  sway  over 
the  north,  the  worship  of  Set  disappeared,  and  the 
Hyksos-Tanite  style  of  scarab  went  out  of  fashion. 
We  thus  see  that  the  historical  value  of  the  scarab 
is  by  no  means  negligible,  and  that  on  all  counts 
— religious,  historical,  and  artistic — the  little  Egyp- 
tian seal  in  the  form  of  the  sacred  beetle  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  which  antiquity  has 
handed  down  to  us. 

LmsATUU. — S.  Birch,  Catalogus  of  the  Egyptian  Antigui- 
Uee  at  Alnvriek  Cattle,  prirately  prlntsd,  1880,  p.  108 ff.  (the 
first  considersble  cstaioffae  of  sc&rsba) ; £.  A W.  Bud^,  in 
Catalogue  of  the  Hilton  Price  CoHeetion,  London,  1897,  p.  ^ ff . ; 
The  Lady  Mvu»  CoUeetion  of  Egyptian  Antiquitiee,  ao.  1896. 

B186  ff. ; Catalogue  €f  Egyptian  Antiquitiee  (Harrow  School 
nteum),  Harrow,  1887,  p.  14  ff.  ; Catalogue  cf  the  Egyptian 
Antiquitiee  in  the  EitstDilliam  Mueeum.  Cambridge,  1898, 
p.  87  ff.  (all  valuable  lor  Inaoriptlona) ; W.  J.  Loftie,  An  Beeay 
of  Searahe,  London,  n.d.  [1884]  (the  first  general  book  on  the 
subject ; uncritical,  but  Ulttstrations  good);  W.  M.  F.  Petrie^ 
HietorieeU  Searahe,  do.  1889  (the  firn  oomprehensive  work  on 
royal  scarabs) ; Budge,  The  Jfumnw,  Cambridge,  1894,  p.  281  ff. 
(valuable  on  ^e  rellgioae  side) ; G.  W.  Fraser,  Catalogue  of 
Soaraibe,  LondoUjMOO ; F.  LL  Griffith,  ‘A  Collection  of  His- 
torical Scarabs*  <^e  John  Ward  Collection),  A xxlL  [1900] 
805 ff.,  88611.,  xmiL  [19011 19 ff.,  79ff.  (good  Qlnstratione) ; John 
Ward,  The  Soared  Beetle,  London,  1902  (republioation  of  the 
above) : P.  E.  Newberry,  Searaie : an  Introd.  to  the  Study  qf 
Egyptian  Seale  and  Signet  Binge*,  do.  1908  (ve:^  valuable  for 
Boarabe  of  the  Middle  Kingdom),  Soarab-ehaped  Seale,  do.  1907 
(forming  a vol.  of  the  Catalogue  GirUral  of  the  Cairo  Mnseum) ; 
H.  R.  Hall,  OatMlogue  of  Egvptxan  Searabe,  in  the  Britieh 
Museum,  voL  L * Boyal  Bcarabe,*  etc.,  da  1918 ; Petrie,  Seeuraba 
and  Cylinders  loith  Hamee.  do.  1917.  Two  artt.  by  Mrs.  Alice: 
Grenf^  * Amnletic  Scarabs  for  the  Deceased,'  and  * The  Rarer- 
Scarabsof  the  New  Kingdom,'  in  RTr  xxx.  [1908]  106  ff..  an<R 

1 Petrie,  p.  24~  * No.  29.232  ; Hall,  no.  66a 

* For  a mtioiem  of  this  view,  however,  see  Hall,  AneienU 
History  cf  the  Near  East,  p.  286. 
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xxxii.  [1910]  118  fl.,  should  also  be  mentioned,  and  the  art. 

‘ Scarab,’  by  F.  LX  GrifBth,  In  EBr^^  xxir.  801.  [It  should  be 
noted  as  a curious  fact  that  practically  nothing  has  been 
written  on  scarabs  by  any  but  British  arch»otogi^] 

XI . Xv«  tLAl^Xie 

SCEPTICS  [ffKeirriKoi,  ^^«rrt<oO.— In  this  article 
the  term  ‘sceptics*  is  us^  strictly  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  doctrine  which  we  know  best  from 
Sextns  Empiricus  (2nd  cent.  A.D.).  There  were, 
of  course,  sceptical  tendencies  in  Greek  philosophy 
long  before  his  time.  Xenophanes  was  regarded 
by  the  later  sceptics  as  almost  one  of  themselves, 
and  with  considerable  justification.  Protagoras 
(5^.v.),  the  real  author  of  the  sceptical  formula ‘no 
more  such  than  such  * (otJdh'  j^Wou  roioy  rotor), 
prepared  the  way  for  scepticism,  but  he  w'as  no 
sceptic  himself,  and  his  chief  work  was  known  as 
TAs  Truth  (*AXT)5«ta).  We  must  carefully  dw- 
tingui^  between  read  scepticism  and  disbelief  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  senses,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  school  of  Democritus  (g.v.)  and  in  that  of  the 
Megarics  (j.v.).  Both  of  these  rejected  sen^tion 
altogether,  but  both  maintained  the  reality  of 
something  inaccessible  to  sense.  A disciple  of 
Democritus,  Metrodoma  of  Chios,  said  indeed,^ 
•None  of  us  knows  anything,  not  even  this, 
whether  we  know  or  do  not  Imow,*  but  he  also 
said,*  ‘ All  things  are  which  one  can  think  * (A  Ar 
rtf  roiJ<rat),  and  he  taught  the  doctrine  of  atoms  and 
the  void.  The  Megarics  held  that  the  senses  were 
deceptive,  but  they  maintained  the  reality  of  the 
Gk)(^,  which  they  identified  with  the  Eleatio  One. 
The  Academy  (o.v.)  under  Arcesilaus  and  Cameades 
is  often  regarded  as  sceptical,  but  the  genuine 
sceptics  refused  to  admit  that  it  was.  The 
Academics,  they  said,  were  really  dogmatists, 
since  they  affirmed  dogmatically  that  things  were 
* incomprehensible  * (dicarAXiTwra),  and  to  assert 
scepticism  dogmatically  is  to  cease  to  be  a sceptic. 
Moreover,  the  Academics  held  that  a belief  might, 
for  practicfd  purposes,  be  more  or  less  probable  or 
justifiable  (rt^Xoyor)  or  more  or  less  convincing 
{iridardv).  Sextus  • even  reports  a statement  tlmt 
.^cesilaus  used  scepticism  only  to  test  his  p^ils, 
and  that  he  communicated  the  doctrine  ox  laato 
to  those  whom  he  found  fit  to  receive  it.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  appears  to  be  that  the  scepticism 
of  the  Academy  was  primarily  a scepticism  ad  hoc, 
directed  against  the  ‘comprehensive  impression’ 
{KardkrjxTiK^  <pavTa<ria)  of  the  Stoics,  amd  in  oppos- 
ing that  doctoine  Aircesilaus  and  Cameades  were 
faithful  to  the  teaching  of  Plato,  who  held  firmly 
that  it  wsks  impossible  to  have  scientific  knowledge 
of  the  world  of  becoming.  The  Academic  doctrine 
of  probability  is  also  Platonic  ; for  Plato  conceived 
it  to  be  possible  to  give  a ‘ likely  account  * (el/cAra 
\iyoy)  even  of  this  world.  Neither  Arcesilaus  nor 
Cameades  wrote  anything,  and  of  course  their 
controversies  with  Zeno  and  Chrysippus  would 
attract  more  attention  than  anything  else  that 
they  may  have  taught ; but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  felt  any  inconsistency  between  their 
official  positions  aa  ‘successors’  (dtdSoxoi)  of  Plato 
and  their  doctrine.  Cicero  ana  Plutarch,  who 
represent  the  best  Academic  tradition,  are  quite 
unconscious  of  any  departure  from  Platonism  on 
their  part.  It  may  be  that  they  became  so  absorbed 
in  their  criticism  of  the  materialistic  dogmatism 
of  the  Stoics  that  they  let  the  other  side  oi  Platon- 
ism fall  into  the  background,  but  there  is  no 
resison  to  think  that  their  sceptical  attitude  to  the 
Stoic  theory  of  knowledge  would  have  been  dis- 
owned by  the  founder  of  the  Academy.  In  anyr 
case,  though  the  sceptics  derived  most  of  their 
arguments  from  the  Academy,  they  were  quite 
justified  in  holding  that  they  were  separated  bom 
it  toto  cobIo. 

I Frag.  1 miela).  * Frag.  2 (Diels). 

• Pvrrh.  Hyjt,  £ 284. 


The  favourite  formula  of  the  sceptics  was  that 
the  wise  man  would  withhold  his  a^ent  from  all 
opinions  and  would  ‘suspend  his  judgment’ 
and  there  is  good  evidence  that  this 
formula  is  due  to  Arcesilaus.  That  created  a 
difficulty  for  the  sceptics,  who  did  not  wish  to 
appear  indebted  to  the  Academy  for  anything, 
and  it  probably  explains  the  fact  that  they  claimed 
Pyrrho  of  Elis  as  their  founder  and  liked  to  call 
themselves  Pyrrhoneans.  Pyrrho  belonged  to  an 
earlier  generation  than  Arcesilaus,  and  it  was 
possible  to  represent  the  Academy  as  having 
Dorrowed  its  weapons  from  him.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  accept  this  8u:count  of  the  matter.  Cicero  often 
names  Pyrrho,  but  never  as  a sceptic.  For  him  he 
represents  the  doctrine  of  apathy  (y.v. ),  or  insensi- 
bility to  feeling  (AirdAeta),  and  he  also  tells  us 
that  he  regarded  virtue  (Aperi))  as  the  highest  and 
even  the  sme  good.  He  says  too,  more  than  once, 
that  the  doctrine  of  Pyn-ho  had  long  been  extinct, 
and  these  things  make  it  necessa^  for  us  to 
examine  the  alleged  scepticism  of  Pyrrho  more 
closely. 

For  the  originality  of  Aroeeilaas  of.  Oicero,  Ac,  IL  77: 
’Nemo  omquam  snperiorum  non  xnodo  expresserat,  eed  ne 
dixerat  quiaem,  posse  hominem  nihil  opioari,  nec  solum  posse, 
sed  ita  neoesse  esse  sapient!  ‘ ; smd  Diog.  Laart.  iv.  28 : CkpKwtrL- 
XooO  vpSynye  ’’A*  airo<^«iv.  The  present  writer  was 

therefore  wrong  in  sayin?  (In  art.  Agadbmt,  | a)  that  Arcesilaus 
’made  use  of  the  weapons  provided  by  scepticism.’  The 
doctrine  of  is  entirely  his  own.  In  the  ds  Finibua'^ 

Oicero  takes  Pyrrho  as  the  type  of  extreme  moral  rigorism, 
more  extreme  even  than  that  of  Ariston  of  Ohio*  at  a later  date. 
He  apparently  knows  nothing  of  a Pyrrhonean  scepticism. 

Our  difficulties  are  considerably  increased  by 
the  fact  that  Pyrrho,  like  Arcesilaus,  wrote 
nothing,  and  we  are  confined  to  what  we  can 
learn  on  good  authority  of  his  life.  According  to 
Diogenes  I.aertins,  the  chronologist  ApoUodorus* 
said  that  he  was  orimnally  a paint^  and  had 
‘heard’  Bryson  (the  Meganc  philosopher).*  Sub- 
sequently he  attached  himself  to  Anaxarchua  (the 
Democritean)  and  followed  him  everywhere,  so 
that  he  associated  with  the  * Gymnosophists  ’ and 
‘ Magi  ’ in  India.  That  was,  of  course,  when 
Anaxarchua  went  there  in  the  train  of  Alexander 
the  Great  (326  B.O.).  The  authoritv  for  this  is 
Pyrrho’s  younger  contemporary,  Antigonus  of 
Carystus.  who  wrote  a special  treatise  on  him  and 
visited  Elis  shortly  after  his  death  to  collect 
information  about  him.  Diogenes  Laertius  * quotes 
him  as  follows : 

* Antigonus  of  Oarystua  in  hia  work  on  Pyrrho  saya  of  him 
that  he  waa  originally  a p< 

»r  hia  called  . 

Qymnaalum  of  Ells,  which  Is  fairly  good.  He  used  to  frequent 


ly  a poor  painter  with  no  reputation,  and 
that  a work  of  his  called  Torehbearert  is  preserved  in  the 
Qymnaalum  of  Ells,  which  Is  fairly  good.  He  used  to  frequent 
smitaiy  and  desert  places,  and  showed  himself  only  on  rare 
occasions  to  his  people  at  home.  This  he  did  from  bearing  an 
Indian  reproaching  Anaxarchus,  saying  that  he  could  not  teach 
anything  good  to  any  one  else,  since  he  himself  haunted  the 
courts  of  idnga.  He  waa  alwajra  in  the  same  diapoeltion,  so 
that,  if  any  one  left  him  when  he  was  still  apealdDg,  be  finished 
what  he  had  to  eay  for  himself,  and  yet  he  had  b^n  excitable 
in  vouth.  Often  too  he  went  on  a Journey  without  giving 
notloe  to  any  one  and  wandered  about  vrith  whomsoever  he 
ohanoed  to  meet.  And  once,  when  Anaxarchus  fell  into  a 
pond,  be  paseed  on  without  going  to  his  assistance,  and,  when 
some  blamed  him,  Anaxartmua  himself  commended  hia  in- 
difference and  absence  of  affection  (rh  AStd^pov  mu  impyov 
avTovX  And  onoe,  when  he  was  caught  talking  to  himself  and 
asked  the  reason,  he  said  be  was  practising  to  be  good.  He 
was  not  overlooked  by  anv  one  in  their  inquiries  ; for  he  would 
speak  both  at  large  and  in  answer  to  questions,  so  that  even 
Xauslphanes  fell  a victim  to  him  in  bis  youth  and  said  one 
should  try  to  combine  Pyrrho's  character  and  one's  own 
theories.  He  said  too  that  Epicurus  admired  Pyrrho’s  way  of 


I Of.  IL  43,  ill.  12,  iv.  48. 

s F.  Jacoby,  Apotlodora  Chronik,  Berlin,  1902,  p.  840. 

8 Much  contusion  has  been  caused  by  the  apparent  statement 
in  Diogenes  that  Pyrrho  * heard^ Bryson  the  son  of  Stilpo.’  The 
present  writer  would  read  tecu  ^>co\wt  Bpvawvov  [rov  l^iXirctvost 
dfr  ‘AAii^aySpos  iv  Aui8ox«utl  •Ir  *A*^apxov,  crX.  BrysOD 
belonged  to  the  first  generation  of  the  Megarlo  school  and  is 
mentioned  in  Plato’s  thirteenth  Epistle  (8600).  This  dispels  the 
chronological  difficulties  raised  by  Zeller.  The  interpolated 
extract  from  Alexander  no  doubt  refers  to  Tlmon  (see  below). 

4ix.e2. 
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life  and  constantly  asked  aaesUons  about  him.  P3nrrho  was  so 
honoured  by  his  native  city  that  they  appointed  him  cbiel 
priest  and  gave  immunity  from  taxation  to  all  philosophers  on 
his  account.* 

This  passage  has  been  q^noted  in  fall  because  it  is 
the  earliest  well-attested  instance  of  Indian  in- 
fluence on  Greece,  and  it  reflects  with  obvious 
fldelity  the  astonishment  of  the  good  people  of 
Elis  on  finding  that  they  had  produced  a saint 
We  see  that  those  who  knew  Pyrrho  well  described 
him  as  a sort  of  Buddhist  arJuU,  and  that  is  doubt- 
less how  we  should  regard  him.  He  is  not  so  much 
a sceptic  as  an  ascetic  and  a quietist. 

As  we  see  from  Antigonus,  Pyrrho  was  accus- 
tomed to  expound  his  views  orally,  but  they  were 
known  to  later  times  only  from  Timon  of  Phlius 
(e.  322-232  B.C.),  whom  Sextus^  calls  the  prophet 
of  his  doctrines.  Timon  is  an  interesting  figure,  and 
we  know  a good  deal  about  him,  as  Antigonus  also 
wrote  a life  of  him,  some  notices  from  which  have 
found  their  wav  into  Diogenes  Laertius.  He  had 
‘heard * Stilpo,^ but  subsequently  attached  himself 
to  Pyrrho  at  EUs.  After  making  a competence  as 
a ' sophist  ’ at  Chalcedon,  he  settled  at  Athens, 
where  he  lived  to  a great  age.  His  best-known 
work  was  the  Silloi,  a mock-heroic  poem,  in  which 
he  satirized  the  philosophers  of  the  past  and  those 
of  his  own  day  without  mercy,  in  order  to  bring 
out  the  sujpenority  of  Pyrrho  to  them  all.  He 
addresses  him  thus ; • 

*0  aged  man,  O Pyrrbo,  how  or  whence  didst  thou  find  a 
way  of  escape  from  the  aervioe  of  the  beliefs  and  empty-minded- 
ness  of  the  sophists,  and  burst  the  bonds  of  all  deceit  and 
persuasion  T Thou  didst  not  care  to  inquire  whose « breezee 
rule  in  Hellas,  whence  and  whither  each  one  goes.' 

This  means  that  Pyrrho  had  emancipated  himself 
from  the  vain  subtleties  of  the  Megarics  (for  they 
are  meant  by  ‘ sophists  * at  this  date),  and  there  is 
probably  an  allusion  to  the  great  ]^pularity  of 
stilpo.  In  any  case,  Timon  is  particularly  severe 
on  tne  Megarics,  though  he  himself  was  brou^t  up 
in  their  scnool.  But  he  does  not  mean  that  Pyrrho 
found  release  in  scepticism.  This  is  made  quite 
plain  in  a passage  from  his  elegiac  poem  Indalmoi : 

‘This,  O Pyrrbo,  is  what  my  heart  is  longing  to  bear,  how 
it  Is  that}  while  ss  a man  thou  livest  in  such  great  ease  and 
quiet,  without  a oare  and  immovably  constant,  thou  dost  yet 
rule  alone  among  men.  like  the  god  that  ranges  over  the  whole 
earth  in  his  chariot,  displaying  the  fiery  burning  circle  of  his 
rounded  sphere.'  > 

And  Pyirho  answers : 

* Truly  I will  tell  thee,  as  it  api>ears  to  me  to  be,  the  word  of 
truth  (for  1 have  a straight  rule  to  judge  how  the  nature  of  the 
divine  and  of  the  good  is  ever)  whence  comes  for  a man  the 
most  equable  life.*  ® 

A sceptic  can  hardly  sx>eak  of  a * word  of  truth  * 
{fx.v$ov  AXrjOelrjt)  or  of  a ‘straight  rule  * {6p06s  icavii>p) 
or  of  the  true  ‘nature*  {^C<rLs)  of  the  aivine  and 
good.  Sextus^  feels  the  difficulty  and  gets  over  it 
only  by  putting  an  unnatural  emphasis  on  the 
words  ‘ as  it  appears  to  me  to  be  ’ auh  KaTafaivercn 
elsat).  It  is  surely  clear,  however,  that  Timon  is 
Tn«.king  Pyrrho  ueclare  a higher  truth  of  some 
sort.  What  this  was  we  may  partly  infer  from  a 
quotation  from  one  of  Timon’s  prose  works  pre- 
served by  Aristocles : ® 

*He  himself  [Pyrrho]  has  left  nothing  in  writing,  hut  his 
discdple  '^mon  says  that  the  man  who  Is  to  be  happy  most  look 
to  these  three  things  : (1)  what  is  the  nature  of  things,  (2)  what 
attitude  we  should  take  to  tbein^  and  (8)  what  those  who  take 
this  attitude  will  gain  by  it.  He  si^  that  he  declared  that 
things  were  in  an  equal  degree  Indifferent  and  unstable  and 
incapable  of  being  tMted.  For  this  reason  neither  oar  senses 
nor  our  opinions  are  true  or  false.  So  we  most  not  put  our 
trust  in  them  hut  be  free  from  beliefs  and  inclinations  and  un- 


I ^dr.  Math.  1.  68  ; 6 trpo^njr  t£>v  n^opwvov  \iy<ov. 

3 See  art.  Mxoarics.  « Frag.  48  (DlelsX 

4 The  MS  reading  is  rtvov,  which  Oohet  wrong^  changed  to 
rCv€t.  Surely  there  it  no  reference  to  meteorolofjp^,  as  Diels 
says.  We  may  take  afipau  in  the  sense  of  ‘vogue*  or  *popu- 
lanty.’  In  the  Isst  line  read  cied^m  with  Wilamowitx. 

» 67  (Diels).  ® Frag.  68  (Diels). 

7 Adv.  Math.  xi.  20. 

6 Ap.  Eusebius,  PrcBp.  JBvang.  xiv.  18. 


shaken,  saying  of  each  thing  in  turn  that  it  no  more  Is  than  it 
is  not,  or  that  it  both  is  and  is  not,  or  that  It  neither  is  nor 
is  not.  And  those  who  take  this  attitude,  Timon  says,  will 
gain  first  speechlessness  (A^ocrCa)  and  then  impertoroaDUity 
(Aropo^^a). ' 

Now  it  is  easy  to  see  how  this  could  be  regarded 
as  scepticism,  and  so  in  fact  Aristocles  regards  it. 
But  that  is  a superficial  view.  In  the  first  place, 
all  the  apparently  sceptical  phrases  are  Democritean 
and  such  as  Pyrrho  might  well  have  learnt  from 
Anaxarchus,  the  disciple  of  Metrodoms  of  Chios ; 
and  in  particular  the  appeal  to  the  natmre  of 
things  {ota  vi<pvK€  rd  irpAyfiara)  is  one  which  a 
septic  is  debarred  from  making,  though  quite  in 
order  for  a Democritean.  It  is  possible  too  that 
the  doctrine  of  imperturbability  is  Democritean, 
though  the  import^ce  given  to  it  by  Pyrrho  is 
more  Indian  than  Greek.  In  the  light  of  that  we 
see  that  the  passage  has  really  much  more  to  do 
with  the  sup^sed  good  things  and  bad  thin^  of 
life  than  with  specnlative  questions,  and  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  a recommendation  of  the  indifi'erence  (dfita- 
4yopta)  and  apathy  (drrd^eia)  towards  these  which  is 
the  only  doctrine  that  Cicero  attributes  to  Pyrrho. 
The  re^y  remarkable  thing  is  that  Sextus  can 
quote  so  little  of  a definitely  sceptical  character 
even  from  Timon.  He  refers  to  a saymg,  ‘That 
honev  is  sweet,  I do  not  lay  down ; that  it  appears 
sweet,  I admit,*  wbdeh  is  sound  Democritean  doc- 
trine, and  to  an  argument  that  ‘ nothing  divitible 
can  arise  in  an  indivisible  time,*  which  is  plainly 
Megaric.  To  appreciate  the  importance  of  this 
argument  from  silence,  we  must  remember  that 
Timon  lived  at  Atiiens  when  the  controversy 
between  Arcesilaus  and  Zeno  was  in  full  blast, 
and  that  he  attacked  both  of  them  without  mercy. 
If  he  had  ever  said  anything  about  suspense  of 
judgment  (dirox^)>  may  be  sure  that  Sextus 
womd  have  repeated  it.  The  speechlessness 
(d^curla)  of  which  Timon  did  speak  is  a different 
thing.  Sextus  is  quite  aware  of  this,  and  he 
explains^  that  the  sceptics  do  not  receive  the 
doctrine  of  d^curla  in  the  sense  that  the  nature  of 
things  is  such  as  to  produce  speechlessness  (which 
is  just  what  Timon  says  it  is),  but  as  a mere  indi- 
cation of  a temporary  condition  (ird^ov)  at  the 
moment  when  they  pronounce  the  word.  Sextus 
is  far  too  candid  a writer  to  identify  the  sceptical 
‘ suspense  of  judgment  ’ with  an  attitude  bas^  on 
the  ‘ nature  of  tl^gs,*  which  implies  a dogma. 

The  actuel  words  of  Sextus  ere : napaXmfi- 

/Savoficv  ovx  wpiht  ttjv  ^tfaiv  rounfrup  ovrtv  twv  wpeyfiArtJV 
woTv  wAvtwv  a^airCap  luvtiv  AXAA  StjAovvtvv  6n  wv, 

irpo^«p6>M6a  ovr^v,  rwvS#  rStv  rovro  irrir4v8«qt«y.® 

We  have  seen  that  Cicero  regarded  the  philo- 
sophy of  Pyrrho  as  extinct,  and  this  is  confirmed 
by  Menodotus,  who  is  himself  reckoned  as  one  of 
the  leading  sceptics  before  Sextus,  and  who  stated 
distinctly  that  Timon  had  no  successors,  and  that 
the  school  {dyuy/j)  lapsed  till  it  was  revived  by 
Ptolemy  of  (jyrene.*  The  writers  of  Sitccessions 
of  course  give  ns  a complete  list  of  the  successors 
of  Pyrrho  down  to  Sextus,  but  the  names  are  mere 
names  for  ns,  and  there  are  in  case  too  few  of 
them  to  bridge  the  interval.  Tlie  first  tangible 
personality  we  come  to  is  dEnesidemus,  who  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  history  of  scepti- 
cism as  the  author  of  the  ‘ten  tropes.’  According 
to  Aristocles,*  it  was  he  who  revived  scepticism  at 
Alexandria,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  wrote  a work 
called  Pyrrhonean  Discourse  (Hvppdtveiw.  hbyw). 
This  was  dedicated,  Aristocles  tells  us,®  to  one  L. 
Tubero,  who  had  been  a member  of  the  Academy 
along  with  dSnesidemns,  who  had  deserted  it  on 
the  ground  that  ‘ those  of  the  Academy,  especially 
the  present,  sometimes  agree  with  the  Stole  doc- 
trines, and,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  they  are 


1 Pyrrh.  Hyp.  L 192. 

» Ap.  Diog.  Utxt.  lx.  116. 


a Ib.  198. 

4 hoc.  cit.  ® Lee.  cU. 
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like  Stoics  fiehting  with  Stoics.* *  We  know  that 
it  was  Antio^ua  of  Ascalon  who  introduced  Stoi- 
cism into  the  Academy,  and  it  is  argued  that,  as 
Sextus ' uses  very  similar  language  of  Antiochus, 
A^nesidemus  must  refer  to  him  too.  In  that  case, 
as  Antiochus  died  not  long  after  70  B.C.,  iEnesi- 
demus  must  be  earlier  still.  This  would  make  it 
very  difficult  to  exj^lain  Cicero*8  statement  that 
Pyrrhonism  wm  extmct  in  bis  time.  It  is  easier 
to  suppose  that  the  successor  of  Antiochus,  his 
brother  Aristus,  continued  and  even  ag^ayated 
his  eclectic  tendencies.  Cicero  stayed  with  him  at 
Athens  in  51  B.C.  and  was  shockea  by  the  * topsy- 
turvy * {gtirsuTn  deoraum)  condition  of  the  Academic 
philosophy  in  his  handa* 

AristodeftS  saya  that  no  one  paid  any  more  attention  to  the 
old  aoeptioa  than  if  they  had  never  been  born,  and  that  it  waa 
only  the  other  day  that  * one  ifineaidemua ' benn  to  rekindle 
the  rnbbiab  at  Alexandria  ^ rp 

Jcar*  Alywirroi^  TiS  ava^»irvp«ti/  ^p^aro  vo^0l' 

TOvToy).  Ariatooles  belons^a  to  the  2nd  oent.  a.D.,  and  hli  worda 
aoraeat  a fairly  recent  date.  On  the  other  hand,  H.  von  Amim 
haafoTindat  leaat  eight  of  the  ten  tropea  in  Philo  < and  oon- 
clodaa  that  JSneaidemua  raoat  have  been  earlier  than  Philo. 
That,  however,  ia  not  quite  deolalve,  since  the  tropea  are  moetly 
to  ba  found  already  in  Oioero'a  Acadatnica,^  which  means  that 
they  are  crumba  from  tba  table  of  Cameadea  and  may  have 
been  put  together  before  iGneaidemus.  The  idea  that  the 
Ar^fltny  came  to  an  end  with  Philo  and  Anttochua  ia  reapon- 
albla  for  a go<^  deal  of  faulty  argument  on  this  aubjeot.  Wa 
know  little  about  it  between  that  time  and  the  riae  of  Neo- 
Platoniam,  but  it  atill  went  on  without  interruption.  We  can- 
not, therefore,  say  at  what  date  .£nesidemua  aeoeded  from  it. 

The  Fyrrhontan  Discourses  of  iEneeidemus  were 
read  by  the  patriarch  Photius  in  the  9th  cent.  A.D., 
and  he  has  left  us  an  analysis  of  their  contents. 
The  first  book  desdt  with  the  divergence  between 
the  sceptics  and  the  Academy,  and  we  see  that 
.ZBnesidemus  definitely  laid  down  that  things  were 
incomprehensible  either  by  sense  or  by  thought. 
That,  then,  is  a complete  scepticism  and  the  first 
of  which  we  have  any  clear  record.  The  subjects 
of  the  remaining  books,  however,  are  just  tnose 
we  know  to  have  been  treated  by  Carneades  and 
do  not  suggest  any  great  originality.  We  are 
certainly  doing  AEnesidemus  too  much  honour  if 
we  attribute  to  him  the  argument  against  causa- 
tion reported  bv  Sextus.^  jDu  this  the  noticeable 
thing  is  that,  while  he  gives  a subtle  proof  of  the 
impossibility  of  a corporeal  thing  being  the  cause 
of  any  thing  either  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  he 
simplv  takes  for  granted  that  the  incorpore^  U 
not  the  cause  of  any  thing,  since  it  is  intcmgible 
(dva^r  (piait)  and  cannot  act  or  be  acted  upon. 
Now  Carneades  might  assume  this  in  arguing 
against  Chrysippus,  who  would  admit  it  at  once, 
but  it  is  not  a sufficient  refutation  of  all  possible 
theories  of  causation,  as  it  ought  to  be.  The 
natural  conclusion  is  that  we  have  here  simply  an 
argument  of  Carneades  transcribed  from  Clito- 
machus.  The  arrangement  in  eight  * tropes’ 
(rp6ro()  of  the  various  fallacies  into  which  people 
fa^  in  dealing  with  problems  of  causation  ^ is  more 
likely  to  be  the  original  contribution  of  i^esidemns 
to  the  subject. 

Quite  distinct  from  these  are  the  ten  * tropes* 
(rpdiroi,  also  called  rdwot  and  Xd^oi)  with  which  his 
name  is  chiefly  associated.  These  are  simply  a 
rather  unsystematic  list  of  sceptical  common- 
places. They  are  as  follows ; 

(1)  From  the  diverg^ce  of  animale  (some  animals  have  one 
sense  highly  developed,  some  another) ; from  the  divergence 
of  hamon  beinge;  (8)  from  the  different  constructions  of  the 
organs  of  sense ; (i)  from  drcumstanoes  (sleep,  waking.  Jaundice, 
etc.) ; (5)  from  positions,  distances,  and  sit^tions  (the  colours 
in  a dove’s  neck,  the  square  tower  which  appears  round  at  a 
distance,  the  oar  which  appears  bentin  water) ; (Q  from  mixtures 
(we  never  perceive  anything  by  itself,  but  always  accompanied 
by  light,  heat,  moistore,  etc.);  (7)  from  the  qnantities  and 

1 Pyrrh.  Eyp.  1.  285. 

* Oic.  ad  aU,  V.  10.  4.  » Loc,  eU. 

* PhiL  Untertuch,^  Berlin,  1838,  pt,  xL  p.  Mf. 

See  J.  8.  Reid's  ed.,  London,  18s6,  Introd.  p.  65  f. 

* Adv.  Math.  ix.  ei8fl.  7 Sextus,  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  L 180. 


structure  of  objecto  (scrapings  of  horn  are  white,  but  boms  are 
block;  scrapings  of  silver  are  black,  but  silver  is  whitel;  (8) 
from  relativity  (rh  irp5v  t»);  (9)  from  frequency  or  rarity  of 
occurrence  ; O®)  from  laws  and  customs,  mythical  arguments 
and  dogmatic  prejudioee. 

Even  in  the  caise  of  AEnesidemus  the  sceptic  still 
eludes  us.  According  to  Sextus,*  he  was  not  a 
true  sceptic  any  more  than  the  Academics ; for  be 
regard^  ‘ Pyrrhonism  * simply  as  * a way  to  lead 
us  to  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus,*  and  Sextus  more 
than  once  speaks  of  * AEnesidemus  af  t^  Heraclitus  * 
{Alyricldrjfjios  or  ol  wepl  AlrrtslSrjjuoy  xaf  ’Hpd/cXetTov). 
Zeller  and  Diels  regaird  this  as  impossible.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  iEnesidemus  merely  gave  an  account  of 
the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  or  that  he  really  meant 
to  say  that  the  philosophy  of  Heraclitus  was  a 
way  to  lead  us  to  scepticism.  It  seems  impossible 
to  accept  either  of  these  explanations.  Sextus 
must  have  known  perfectly  well  how  the  matter 
stood,  and  he  appears  to  be  making  a verbal  quo- 
tation. If  we  remember  that  in  the  Academy,  to 
which  iEneaidemus  had  belonged,  sce^iciam  must 
always  have  been  regarded,  at  least  omciaUy,  as  a 
way  to  lead  us  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  it  is  not 
hard  to  understand  the  point  or  view.  There  is  a 
perfectly  intelligible  sense  in  which  a scepticism 
like  that  of  iEnesidemua  might  lead  to  a philosophy 
like  that  of  Heraclitus  (g.v. ).  The  Ephesian  him- 
self founded  his  philosophy  on  the  contra^ctiona 
of  the  world  of  appearance,  and  it  was  just  on 
those  that  iEnesiaemus  insisted.  The  Stoics 
themselves  appealed  to  Heraclitus  as  their  pre- 
cursor, fimd  they  distorted  his  doctrine  accordingly, 
and  iEnesidemua  may  very  well  have  thought  that 
he  understood  it  better  than  they  did,  and  that  it 
was  better  approached  from  the  side  of  scepticism 
than  from  that  of  dogmatism.  If  that  is  the  true 
explanation  of  his  attitude,  he  wa.8  quite  right  in 
his  view,  but  Sextus  was  also  quite  right  in  refus- 
ing to  recognize  him  as  a true  sceptic. 

The  man  who  really  formulated  the  canons  of 
scepticism — those  with  which  Sextus  works — was 
Agrippa,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  whatever  ex- 
c^t  that  he  must  have  lived  between  the  time  of 
i^esidemus  and  that  of  Sextus.  His  name  does 
not  occur  in  any  of  the  lists.  His  tropea  are  on  a 
far  higher  levd  than  those  of  iEnesidemua  and 
may  be  given  thus : 

1.  The  argument  from  ditoord  (5  On  any 

point  proposed  we  find,  both  In  bte  and  among  philosophers,  a 
divergence  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  (hrnrUptrot  ardcif). 
One  assertion  has  no  more  cloun  to  be  accepted  than  its 

opposite ; for  each  is  a part  of  the  dlsoord  njv  Sui^riat). 

2.  The  argument  from  infinite  regreee  ^ avb  elv  &mu>ov 
LcirrwsvvivX  ^ ^0  attempt  to  demonstrate  our  assertion,  tnat 
which  is  brought  forward  os  a proof  itself  requires  a proof,  and 
that  in  turn  another,  and  so  on  od  infinitum.  As  we  cannot 
find  a point  from  which  to  start,  we  are  reduced  to  suspense 
iirrox^. 

8.  The  argument  from  relativity  (5  airt  roO  irp5v  ri).  An 


r^y  ^wrir), 

4.  The  argument  from  hypothesis  (6  if  viroSiaetoe).  This  is 
applied  when  the  docpnatl^  arbitrarily  select  a pomt  La  the 
Infinite  regress  and  take  it  for  granted. 

5.  The  a^raumsnt  from  nroular  reasoning  (i  iiAXkr)Kot 
rp5irov).  This  is  applied  when  the  dogmatists  give  os  proof  of  a 
thing  something  wnioh  itself  requires  to  be  confirms  by  that 
thing. 

To  these  Sextus*  adds  two  tropes  formulated  by 
‘ the  more  recent  sceptica*  These  are : 

* Everything  is  apprehended  either  from  itself  or  from  some- 
tiling  elM.  But  (1)  that  nothing  is  apprehended  from  itself  is 
proved  by  the  disoord  among  imilosophers  with  regard  to  oU 
things  sensible  and  InteQigfble,  from  which  dlsoord  there  is  no 
appeal,  since  we  con  moke  use  of  no  criterion  sensible  or  in- 
teui^ble,  because  whatever  we  take  is  untrustworthy  os  being 
subjMt  to  discord.  Bo  (2)  nothing  is  apprehended  from  any- 
thing else : for,  if  that  from  which  a thing  is  apprehend^ 
always  has  to  be  apprehended  from  something  else,  we  fan 
either  into  the  argument  in  a circle  (&  SidXXyfKot  rp4wot)  or  Into 
the  infinite  regress  (5  avripov  rfidwoty 


1 Sextus,  Pyrrh.  Hyp.  L 210. 


* Ib.  L 178. 
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Scepticism  had  at  last  found  its  formula,  and  it 
was  soon  to  find  a singularly  competent  exponent. 
The  date  of  Sextus  Empiricus  is  quite  uncertain. 
He  is  mentioned  in  Diogenes  Laertius,  but  not  by 
<ialen,  so  vi^e  may  probably  refer  him  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  3rd  or  the  end  of  the  2nd  century 
A.D.  Nor  do  we  know  where  he  lived.  From  his 
own  works  it  appears  that  he  was  a doctor,  and 
his  name  suggests  that  he  belonged  to  the  em- 

Sirical  school.  On  the  other  hand,  he  expressly 
enies  ^ that  the  empirical  school  of  medicine  was 
to  be  identified  with  the  sceptical  philosophy. 
The  sceptic  would  rather  adopt  the  principles  of 
the  methodic  school.  However  that  may  be,  the 
preservation  of  his  writings  (which  fill  over  760 
pages  in  Bekker’s  edition)  is  one  of  the  greatest 
meces  of  good  fortune  in  the  general  wreck  of 
Hellenistic  philosophical  literature.  That  is 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  has  preserved  so  much 
of  the  acute  di^ectic  of  the  Academy  (a  point 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  attended  to), 
but  not  altogether  so.  Sextus  is  a real  personality 
and  a genuine  thinker,  and  he  is  actually  at  his 
best  in  such  parts  of  his  work  as  are  ooviously 
original,  above  all  in  his  polemic  against  the 
grammarians.  He  mentions  'imperturbability* 
(draoa^/a)  in  a ^rfunctory  way,  as  he  was  bound 
to  ao,  but  he  nimself  would  not  have  cared  for 
such  a state  in  the  least.  He  has  an  active  mind 
and  a passion  for  clearness.  The  ordinary  argu- 
ments against  scepticism  do  not  touch  him  at  all ; 
for  it  is  an  attituae  with  him,  and  not  a doctrine. 
He  is  thoroughly  sceptical  about  scepticism  itself. 
He  also  makes  a strong  impression  of  sincerity  and 
candour,  and  be  has  great  learning  and  consider- 
able humour.  His  works  are  the  only  key  we 
have  to  the  real  meaning  of  Hellenistic  philosophy. 

The  hooka  entitled  TLvppiovtUap  worwtotnov  ABP  are  the 
moat  valuable  for  our  purpoaea.  aa  they  con^iu  an  outline  of 
the  whole  ayatem  with  niatorioal  notices.  In  the  MSS  the  two 
other  works  of  Sextua  are  combined  under  a common  title,  IXpbv 
tboBrifxrtKovt  (fldv.  Math.\  which  properly  belongs  only  to  the 
books  against  the  teachers  of  the  iyKvttXta  or  liberal 

arts  («adn.  Math,  L-vi.),  while  the  treatise  iwainst  the  dogmat- 
ists (Ilpbs  SoyMarucoiica^ctdv.  Math.  vlL-xi.)  is  further  subdivided 
into  three  sections,  Ilpts  Xoyucovr  (two  books),  Ilpbf  ^vo%<co<i« 
ttwo  books),  and  np6«  i^ueoiif  (one  book). 

It  is,  of  course,  im^ssible  to  give  here  any  idea 
of  the  wealth  of  matter  in  the  works  of  Sextus ; 
but  it  is  desirable  to  note  two  points  of  interest  in 
his  philosophy.  In  the  first  place  he  was  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  finding  some  rule  of  life. 
The  Academic  pl^  of  taking  probability  as  our 
guide  wsLs  not  open  to  him ; for  he  is  too  clear- 
sighted to  admit  that  a sceptic  can  regard  a^- 
thing  as  more  probable  than  anything  else.  He 
therefore  falls  back  on  the  rule  that  we  should 
follow  the  usage  of  the  society  in  which  we  live  {i) 
crvi^Oeia).  There  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  usage  is  wrong  than  to  suppose  that  it  is  right ; 
and,  that  being  so,  the  sim^est  thing  is  just  to 
follow  it.  At  the  very  least  that  will  save  us  from 
being  ridiculous,  as  the  Stoics  were  apt  to  be. 
They  declared  things  which  were  shocking  to 
ordinary  people  to  be  ‘ indifferent,*  but  the  sceptic 
has  no  more  reason  to  believe  them  indifferent  tnan 
not,  so  he  will  respect  all  the  conventions.  Sextus 
has  a true  enthusiasm  for  this  doctrine  of  con- 
formity, and  it  gives  gi^t  value  to  his  discussion 
of  grammar,  where  it  is  really  applicable.  It  is 
not  a heroic  creed,  but  it  will  save  a man  from  the 
worst  excesses.  The  other  point  is  more  immedi- 
ately connected  with  his  medical  profession. 
Though  he  refuses  to  admit  that  anything  can  be 
an  'indicative  ®i^*  {^SeucriKdp  arjfieioy)  of  any- 
thing else,  he  fuffy  a^its  the  existence  of  the 
'reminiscent  sign*  (dva/tvi^ortK^y  a-rfueioy).  There 
is,  after  adl,  a sort  of  s^uence  {dKokovdia)  in  ap- 
pearances, and  it  is  possible  to  make  observation 
1 Sextus,  Pyrrh  Hyp  1.  286. 


(TiJp»7<rtj)  of  this  and  to  act  accordingly.  When  he 
is  on  this  subject,  he  uses  language  very  much  like 
that  of  positivism  (^.v.)>  and  it  may  be  questioned 
if  he  is  always  quite  faithful  to  his  scepticism. 
Perhaps,  if  the  matter  is  pressed  home,  he  is  not ; 
but  he  satisfies  himself  on  the  point.  We  have 
seen  that  we  are  to  follow  the  usage  of  society  in 
our  actions,  and,  if  nature  too  has  ways  of  its  own, 
we  may  as  well  conform  to  these.  Everywhere 
conformity  is  the  lesson  of  scepticism. 

LmuLiTvax. — N.  MacCoU,  T7u  Gh-wk  Soeptioa  from  Pyrrho 
to  Sextuif  London,  1869 ; V.  Brochard,  Lm  Se^i^uoa  qrtea^ 
Paris,  1887 ; A.  Goedeckemeyer,  Dit  Gtioh.  det  grUch.  SKepti- 
titmuo,  Lsipsig,  1906  : 8««  also  R.  HirzeL  Untertuchwigen  xu 
Cierro’M  phUo$.  Sehr^fUn,  do.  1877-88,  ul.  64  f. : P.  Natorp, 
Forxchungen  zttr  Oei^  dot  ErkenniniotprohUmt  xm  AlUrthum, 
Bsrlin,  1884,  p.  63 ff.,  and  the  ^pendix. 

The  fragments  of  Tlmon  of  Pbllos  have  been  last  edited  by 
Diels  along  with  the  Life  of  Diogenes  Laertius  in  Poetarum 
PhUoaophorum  Fragmenta,  BerUn,  1901.  The  most  recent 
edition  of  Sextus  Empiricus  is  that  of  Bekker  (Berlin,  1842X  but 
a new  one  by  H.  Mutschmann  was  in  preparation  before  the 
War.  John  Buknet. 

SCEPTICISM.— See  Agnosticism,  Belief, 
Doubt. 


SCEPTICISM  (Buddhist).—!.  Buddhism  a 
* rationalism.* — Buddhism  is  a 'faith,*  since  it  is 
ultimately  based  upon  the  authoritative  word  of 
the  Master,  the  omniscient  one;  but  it  is  also  a 
' free  thought  * or  a philosophy,  since  the  Master 
is  not  satisfied  with  a blind  adhesion  to  his  word 
and  emphasises  the  necessity  of  personal  convic- 
tion, or  personal  inquiry.  A Buddhist  walks  by 
' sight  * {^ria7va)i  not  by  * faith  ’ {iraddhA) : 

* Now,  O monks,  ar«  you  going  to  say : **  We  respect  the 

Master,  and  out  of  respect  for  the  Master,  we  believe  this  and 
that  ” ? ' No,  O Lord^ — ' Is  not  what  you  will  say  to  be  true, 

that  exactly  which  you  have  yourselves,  and  bv  yourselves, 
known,  seen,  apprehended?* — ‘Exactly  so,  O Lord.’ I 

This  attitude  of  the  Buddhist  mind,  which  is  an 
early  one  and  may  be  described  as  the  attitude  of 
'criticism,*  is  illustrated  by  the  formula,  'Every 
thing  that  is  well  and  truly  said  is  a word  of 
Buddha  * — a recast  of  an  earlier  formula,  * Every 
Buddha*8  word  is  well  said.**  The  Buddhist 
philosopher  is  justified  in  developing  any  con- 
sequence of  the  traditional  sayings,  m evolving 
any  theory — even  a quite  new  one — which  ‘is * 
ri^t,  in  denying  the  truth  of  a^  traditional 
saying  which  seems  to  be  wrong.  Tnat  has  been 
taught  ^ Buddha,  not  because  it  is  true,  but 
because  it  is  useful. 

* Thst  sOtra  is  not  % autra  of  “ sn  obvious  meaning  **  (nUArfha), 
but  of  a “meaning  to  be  understood**  iney&rtha);  that  has 
been  aald  with  an  intration  (saiTtdhdya) ; for  It  is  the  habit  of 
Buddhas  to  comply  with  the  world.**  '9 

Buddhists,  if  not  from  the  beginning,  at  least  at 
a very  early  stage  in  the  development  of  their 
philosophy,  have  been  sceptics  as  concerns  the 
truth  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  Buddha’s 
sayings : that  only  is  to  be  regarded  as  true  which 
can  be  proved  to  oe  true. 

2.  Scepticism  properly  so  called. — Scepticism  is 
likely  to  arise  irom  rationalism,  as  soon  as  the 
philosopher  admits  that  what  does  not  8ap]^rt 
critical,  dialectical  inquiry  (vich&rdsaha)  cannot  be 
true.  Such  is  the  position  of  the  Buddhist  phil- 
osopher who  recognizes  in  pure  reasoning  the 
standard  of  truth.  The  later  Buddhism  states 
this  position  very  clearly ; * but  early  Buddhism 
also  gives  evidences  of  it. 


1 See  Majpiima,  L 266 ; of.  L 71,  and  Mahdniddaaat,  p.  286 : 
L.  de  U Vsllte  Poussin,  ‘Authority  of  the  Buddhist  Agames,* 
JRAS,  new  ser.,  xxxlv.  [1902]  876,  Bouddhiame : Otrinioiia  aur 
VhUtoxra  de  la  dogmoliqy^  Paris,  1909,  p.  189,  The  Way  to 
Nirvdpa,  Oambrid)^  1917,  p.  166. 

4 OL  and  ct.  Suttanipdta,  p.  78,  and  i9a:f dsamue&«Aaya  (BibL 
Buddh.  1.,  Petrogxad,  1902)^  p.  16. 

s See  MiiZam^hyamaka  (BibL  Buddh.  iv.,  Petrograd,  1913), 
pp.  41,  n.  1,  69  f. 

4 See  artt.  MADOTAHiJU.,  MabItZva,  NmTx.tsM  (BuddhlstX 
Philoboput  (Buddhist). 
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£arly  Buddhism  ^ denies  the  existence  of  a * doer,* 
of  a permanent  self.  It  does  not  deny  that  there 
is  a ‘doer*  or  a self  from  the  experimental  or 
common  standpoint  {sammutisachcha).  People  at 
\sx%%  {rnahatl  jancUd)  believe  that  ‘ thoueht,  mind, 
or  consciousness  * is  an  * I,*  but  this  belief  is  the 
result  of  the  inveterate  habit  of  regarding  thought 
as  an  ‘ 1 * ; for,  if  we  examine  the  notion  of  a pw- 
manent  ‘ I,*  we  see  that  such  an  ‘ I * would  be  the 
master  of  his  sensations.  There  are  perceptions, 
feelings,  states  of  consciousness ; a permanent  ‘ I 
cannot  be  these  perceptions,  or  the  place  of  these 
perceptions,  etc.  I<ater  Buddhism  cnticiz^  not 
only  the  notion  of  * I,*  but  also  either  the  notion  of 
an  exterior  thing  (55^va)*— the  Vijflftnavadins* — 
or  all  notions — the  M&dnyamikas 

The  last-named  philosophers  have  surpassed  all 
Buddhists  in  disdectical  mquiry ; ^ they  have  no 
tenets  of  their  own ; their  only  aim  and  task  is 
to  show  the  real  or  supposed  antinomies  which 
destroy  all  the  commonly  accepted  ideas  : • 

Who  The  man  who  has  not  walkingr,  or  the 

ywa-w  who  hi*f  finished  walkings,  or  the  ‘walker’  Not 

the  w^ke  f,  vince  there  would  be  two  ' walkings  ’ : the  walking 
by  reason  of  which  the  walker  is  styled  a walker  and  the 
walking  which  Is  attributed  to  the  walker  it  one  were  to  say 
that  the  walker  walks,  , , , 

Who  obtains  liberation?  The  man  who  is  bound  or  the  man 
who  is  not  bound?  Not  Uie  former,  for  he  is  bound ; not  the 
latter,  for  be  is  liberated. 

The  object  of  knowledge  i^reTious  to,  or  simultaneous  with, 
or  posterior  to  knowledge,  l^e  three  hj^tbeses  are  absurd. 

A cause  (yratyaya,)  is  so  called  because  another  thing  is 
produced  by  reason  of  it.  As  long  as  the  ‘another  thing’  is 
not  produced,  the  so-called  cause  is  not  a cause  and  oannot 

Sroduoe  any  effect.  Seeds  do  not  produce  oil,  just  as  sand 
oes  not  pi^uce  oil,  because,  as  long  as  oil  is  not  produced, 
seeds.  Just  like  san^  are  not  a cause. 

The  effect  is  either  existent  or  non-existent.  If  it  is  existent, 
it  does  not  require  a cause ; if  It  is  non-existent,  thousands  of 
causes  oannot  do  anything  to  it.  . ^ . 

There  is  a doer  because  there  is  a deed ; there  is  a deed 
because  there  is  a doer.  Does  the  doer  exist  first  and  then  the 
deed?  or  the  deed  first  and  then  the  doer?  The  existence  of 
both  Is  very  much  Jeopardised. 

Knowledge,  say  the  Vij&Anavadins,  knows  both  itself  and  its 
object,  just  as  a candle  renders  visible  both  itself  and  the  non-self. 
If  that  were  the  case,  darkness  would  darken  itself  as  it  does 
darken  the  non-self,  and  darkness  therefore  would  not  be  visible. 

Several  of  the  Mad  by  am  aka  antinomies  look 
rather  sophistical  and  even  childish ; some  may  be 
worthy  of  attention.  But  is  the  general  principle 
of  their  inquiry  sound  ? Are  facts  {vcttthusachcka) 
ascertained  through  the  right  means  of  knowledge 
ipamdrui)  to  be  rejected  because  we  fail  to  under- 
stand them,  to  give  a satisfactory  definition  of 
them  {laJckhanasac?icha)  ? Is  the  disuectical  method 
the  criterion  of  existence  and  non-existence? 
Saiikara  rightly  criticizes  this  philosophical  posi- 
tion, and  nis  remarks  are  worth  considermg.^ 
But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  Buddhists  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  the  things  which  they  regard  as 
logically  impossible  ; they  are  sceptics  as  concerns 
ultimate  reality,  nc^  as  concerns  mere  existence. 
In  the  same  way,  Sankara  himself  believes  that 
individual  experiences  and  objects  ^ist  w’ithout 
being  real ; and  we  may  wonder  how  Sankara,  who* 
1 See  urt.  HIkatZita. 

3 See  Art.  PsiLOaopHT  (Buddhist),  3 (b) ; Mulamadhyamaka, 
pomm,  esp.  L 6,  6,  7, 18,  ii.  1,  vii.  12. 

’ See  ^ydyasutra^  n.  L 8 ; and  Vasubacdhu’s  VirniakakAriid, 
ed.  and  tr.  in  xiiL  [1812]  58. 

* The  Buddhist  maintains  that  external  things  are  impossible ; 
for  i^gregates  can  be  defined  neither  as  different  nor  as  non- 
dlfferent  from  the  atoms,  etc.  ‘ This  oonclnsion  we  rejoin  is 
improjper,  since  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  things  is  to 
be  deterxnined  only  on  the  ground  of  the  operation  or  non- 
operation of  the  means  of  right  knowledge ; wnile,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  operation  and  non-operation  of  the  means  of  right 
knowledge  are  not  to  be  made  dependent  on  preconceived 
possibiliaes  or  impossibUities.  Posable  is  whatever  is  appre- 
hended by  perception  or  some  other  means  of  proof ; impomble 
is  what  Is  not  so  apprehended.  Now  the  external  things  are, 
aocordiin  to  their  nature,  apprehended  by  all  the  instilments 
of  knosnedge ; how  then  can  you  maintain  that  they  are  not 
possible^  on  the  ground  of  such  idle  as  that  about 

tbeir  difference  or  non-difference  from  atoms?’  (Oomm.  on 
VeddnUuOtrat  n.  iL  28,  tr.  G.  Thibaut,  SBS  xxxiv.  [1890]  421). 


has  stated  bo  clearly  the  contrast  between  the  two 

truths,  existence  and  reality,  in  the  VpaniqadA  and 
in  the  Vedftnta,  could  he  so  slow  in  discovering  his 
own  theories  in  Buddhism. 

LrrxitATUML— See  the  works  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

L.  DE  LA  Vall^e  Poussin. 
SCHISM. —I.  Meaning  of  the  word. —The 
word  <rxjixrijua.t  as  used  in  classical  Greek,  means  a 
‘ tear*  or  ‘rent.*  Aristotle^  employs  it  to  denote 
a cleft  or  division  m a hoof,  and  The^hrastns  * to 
denote  a division  in  a leaf.  In  the  oynoptists  it 
has  the  same  literal  meaning.  In  Mt  9“=Mk  2^ 
it  means  a rent  in  a garment.  In  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John  and  1 Cor.  it  has  a metaphorical  sense,  signify- 
ing in  Jn  7"  9^®  10“  a difference  of  opinion  about 
our  Lord,  and  in  1 Co  1“  11“**  party  strife  in  the 
Church.  In  the  second  of  the  passages  from  1 Cor. 
it  is  connected  with  aXp€<rts : 

ojtovM  vx^fULTa  ip  VfUP  inrap^tip  • » • Stl  iv 

vftXv  cTra**  ti/a  ol  joKt/iOi  ^ovcpoi  yivptvrai  ip  viuv. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  distinguish 
between  and  alptcts  in  this  passage,®  but  the 

two  words  probably  mean  much  the  same.®  If 
there  is  any  distinction  to  be  made  between  them, 
oIpe<rts  may  imply  the  formation  of  a separate  society 
or  faction,  not  merely  the  holding  of  views  different 
from  those  of  the  majority.  In  any  case  the  differ- 
ence is  of  degree,  not  of  kind. 

In  the  writings  of  the  ‘ Apostolic  * Fathers 
cxifffjLa  is  used  in  much  the  same  sense  as  in  the 
passages  quoted  from  1 Cor.,  of  party  strife  xoitkin 
the  Chwrch.^  On  the  other  hand,  aXpea^is  has  ^ready 
come  to  mean  ‘false  belief,*  as  in  Ignatius,  ad 
Trail,  vi.,  where,  speaking  of  Docetism,  he  says ; 

iAAorpCar  8i  fiordyrifs  aWx«<rScu,  rirtt  iffrlv  oTptoriC.  8 

But  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Church  tended 
to  become  separation  from  the  Church,  especially 
when  the  Church  began  to  spread  among  men  of 
various  nationalities  and  modes  of  thought.  Thus, 
in  course  of  time,  the  word  cxlcpM.  came  to  denote 
a separation  from  the  main  body  of  the  Church, 
not  involving  the  rejection  of  any  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  the  faith,  wnile  aXpecris  was 
confined  to  a denial  of  one  or  more  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines.  This  use  of  appears  first 

in  Irenaeus,  whose  words  are ; 

'Avojcpivrt  Kal  ro9f  rd  ipyw^OftMPOvx  Ktpo^t  Sprat 

riff  Tov  ^*00  ayavijt,  Kal  to  Wtov  AvaircXis  a"KOirovpraf,  dAAd  /Jiff 
TT}P  iptaaip  rift  iiu^Tfaiac'  koI  6ia  fu$cpat  koX  rat  rv^ovvat  atriat 
rb  niiya  aal  <noixa  rov  l^iOTOV  ripvovrat  kox  Suupovprat, 

KoX  S^ip  rb  cir*  avrolr,  apoipovprat  * • • OvStpXa  Si  rifkiKatirTi 
Svparat  irpSt  avrUp  KaT6p9^a‘it  yevtor^flu*  ^kiKif  rov 
iarip  ij  7 

Among  the  Fathers  writing  in  Latin  Augustine 
may  be  regarded  as  representative.  In  his  treatise 
against  Faustus  he  dennes  schism,  as  distinct  from 
heresy,  in  the  following  terms : 

‘ Schiama  . . . eat  eadem  oplnantem  atque  eodem  ritu  oolen- 
tem  quo  oaeteri  aolo  oongregationia  delectari  diacidlo.’S 
Some  of  the  Fathers  assert  indeed  that  schism 
tends  to  become  heresy.  Jerome  says : 

* Inter  haereaim  et  achiatna  boo  ease  arbitrantur,  quod  haereaia 
X>erversum  dogma  habeat;  achiama  propter  epiaoopalem  dia- 
aentlonem  ab  Euoleaia  aeparetur.  C^eterum  nuUmn  achiama 
non  oibi  aliquam  confingit  naereaim.’* 

1 Hut,  An.  IL  1.  28.  * PA.  m.  xl.  1. 

* E.g.t  Trench,  NT  Synonym^t  London,  1876,  p.  859. 

* The<rioret,  in  his  commentary  on  the  paaaage  (J.  A.  Oramer, 
CatenoB  Grceeorum  Patrum  in  liT^  Oxford,  1844,  v.  214),  aaya : 
'li^UriMra  ov  5oypiari.Kd  Acyci-  dAA*  cicclva  rd  n»w  AiAopyiac  • • • 
axpia-ttt  rat  ^lAowtic/ae  A4y«i,  ov  rda  twv  joyfiarcov 

Ci.  C3'prian,  TesL  iii.  86,  98.  In  Tit  ^0  aiptriKSt^o'Xf^po^rtKSt, 
But  of.  Sttays  on  the  Early  Biet.  of  the  Church  and  the  Ministry, 
ed.  H.  B.  Swete,  London,  1918,  pp.  45,  819. 

* Olem.  ad  Cor.  /.  2«  49*  64* ; Vidaehe,  Iv.  3 ; Barnabas,  Bp. 
xix.  12 ; Hermaa,  Sim.  viii.  9. 

« Of.  ad  Ephet.  vi. 

7 Adv.  Boer.  xv.  xxxilL  7.  He  is  speaking  of  the  'discipolua 
»<plritall8’oflOo2M,  • 

* C.  Faustum,  xx.  8 ; cf.  c.  Cresotm.  ii.  8-7,  Queest.  in  Mat' 
thentm,  xi.  It ; * Hoeretid  falsa  credunt  . . . achiamaticoa  non 
fidea  diveraa  [fadt],  aed  communionis  disrupta  aocietaa,’  a 
(iaudent.  ii.  9. 

* 7n  Epist  ad  Titum,  IIL  10. 
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And  Cyprian  appears  even  to  identify  the  two.^ 
But  on  the  whole  the  distinction  m meaning 
between  the  two  words  is  preserved  both  by 
ancient  and  by  more  recent  writers.* 

2.  The  Church  and  schism. — Cyprian  is  the  first 
writer  to  discuss  the  relation  of  the  Church  to 
schism.  He  had  to  combat  Novatianism,  which, 
like  Montanism  and  the  later  Donatism,  was  a 
Puritan  movement  on  the  part  of  men  impatient 
of  the  evils  in  the  Church  smd  dreading  the  con- 
tamination of  what  they  regarded  as  Catholic 
laxity.*  ‘Those  who  tolerate  such  laxity,*  they 
said,  ‘cease  to  be  a part  of  the  true  Cnurch.*^ 
Cyprian’s  attitude  towards  schism  may  be  gathered 
from  his  letters  and  especially  from  his  tract  de 
Unitate  EccUsia. 

* Deos  unu0  est,'  are  hia  words,  * et  Ohristos  anas,  et  una 
Eoclesla  eios,  et  tides  una,  et  plebs  una  In  solldam  corporis 
unitatem  concordiae  fflutino  oopalata  . . . Qaidooid  a xnatrice 
disoesserlt,  seorsuxn  nvere  et  spirare  non  poterit.^  * 

He  heaps  up  metaphors  to  illustrate  the  unity  of 
the  Church.  It  is  like  the  unity  of  the  three 
Persons  of  the  Godhead.  He  who  does  not  keep 
this  unity  does  not  keep  the  law  of  God  or  the  faith 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son : 

* Hano  unitatem  qol  non  tenet,  Del  legem  non  tenet,  non 
tenet  Patris  et  Filii  fidem,  vitam  non  tenet,  et  salutem.'s 
The  schismatic  is  worse  than  the  apostate.  The 
latter  sins  and  may  repent ; the  fonner  sins  daily 
and  glories  in  his  sin.  Apostates  injure  themselves 
only;  the  schismatic  en^ngers  the  souls  of  very 
many.^ 

Augustine  had  to  deal  with  the  Donatists 
He  tcSces  much  the  same  view  of  schism  as  Cj^ri^ 
had  done.  The  Donatists  argued  that  the  Catholics 
by  their  laxity  had  forfeited  their  baptismal 
privilege,  and  that  the  Donatists  alone  formed  the 
true  Church.  To  this  Augustine  replied  that  the 
validity  of  a sacrament  does  not  depend  upon 
the  holiness  of  him  who  administers  it,  and  that 
the  only  feature  by  which  the  true  Church  can  be 
recognized  is  its  catholicity. 

* Securus  iadicat  orbis  terrarum,  bonos  non  esse  qol  se  divl- 
dunt  ab  orbe  terrarum.*8 

Schismatics  like  the  Donatists  should  be  punished. 
Those  who  are  outside  the  Church  have  not  Christ, 
the  head  of  the  Church. 


*01ainate,  si  aadetis  puniantur  . . . sceleris  sive  libidlnis 
facinora  lea  flagitia;  sola  saciilegia  TOlumus  a r^m*ntium 
legibus  impnnita.’^  'Habere  autem  caput  Ohristum  nemo 
poterit,  nisiqiii  in  eius  oorpore  fuerit.’ 

But  he  does  not  go  so  far  as  Cyprian,  who  had 
maintained  that  sacraments  admmistered  by  sep- 
aratists were  invaJid.^-  He  only  asserts  that  no 
scliismatio  can  receive  them  vididly,  so  long  ^ he 
remains  a stranger  to  that  unity  m love  vmich  is 
the  Catholic  Church.  And  in  his  general  attitude 
towards  schismatics,  like  Optatus  of  MUevis,  he  m 
more  kindly  than  Cyprian.’*  But  schism,  in  his 
view,  as  in  that  of  Cyprian,  is  a grievous  sin. 

1 Cyprian,  Bp.  Ul.  8,  lU.  1.  IxxUi.  2,  Ixxiv.  11,  quoted  by  Har- 
nack,  ari  * -—1—  li  -- 


nan,  Jiv.  lu.  o,  lu.  x,  xxjxiu.  xxajv*  xx, 

'ist.  cifDoama^  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1888,  li.  82. 
a ur.  Hooker,  ‘ - 

as  touching  those  polniis  uwiirxuv  uu*,  mi.u 

schismatics,  as  toucning  the  quarrels  for  which  or  the  duties 


wherein  they  divide  toemselvesjrom  their  brethren 
^1  forsaken  toe 


. have 


true  Church  of  God.’ 

Schlnn  may  have  what  we  must  call  a nobler  root  [than 
pride  and  self-assertion].  It  may  spring  from  impatient,  undis- 
ciplined zeal  against  evil  in  the  Church*  (C.  Gore,  Ronum 
Catholic  Claim^,  London,  1805,  p.  126). 

* See  art.  NovaixunsTS, 

» De  UniUiU,  23.  « lb.  8. 

t De  CTniC.  19  ; E.  W.  Benson,  Cyprian^  London,  189^  ch.  iv. ; 
J.  F.  Bethune  Baker,  IntrocL  to  Early  HicL  of  Christian 
Doctrine,  do.  1908,  p.  868  fl. ; T.  A.  Lacey,  Unity  and  Schism^ 
do.  191^  pp.  84ff.,  lOSff. 

8 C.  Dpm.  Parmen.  iii.  24  ad  Jin, 

8 C.  Gaudent,  20,  c.  PormeTi.  L 16,  de  Corrcetxotu  Don. 

{•Bpp.  185)  vL 

10  Da  Unit.  40. 

11  Cf.  Basil,  Epist.  Canon.  I.  ad  Amphiloehtum. 

18  Optatus,  de  Schism.  Don,  l iii.  28  : ' Sunt  sine  dubio  JDon- 
atistae]  fratres,  quamvis  non  boni.*  For  Optatus  see  O.  B. 


Schism,  then,  since  it  is  rebellion  against  author- 
ity,  and  since  it  causes  a breach  in  the  unity  of  the 
Cnurch,  was  always  regard^  in  early  times  as  a 
very  serious  matter.  To  maintain  unimpaired  the 
unity  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  the  duty  of  all 
good  Christiana^  Bnt  how  was  this  unity  to  be 
maintained  T By  means  of  the  sacraments,  especi- 
ally the  Eucharist,  the  sacraTnentum  unitaeis. 
And,  tother,  the  centre  of  unity  was  the  b^op. 
What  Ignatius*  constantly  afl&rmed  of  particular 
churches  Q^rian  transferred  to  the  Church  as  a 
whole. 


' The  EpUcopete  is  one,*  he  seye  ; ' toe  individual  biahops  are 
member*  of  a great  brotherhood,  bound  together  In  a corporate 
unity.  Biahops  form  a kind  of  equal  co-partnership.*  8 

This  view  of  the  episcopate,  however,  gradually 
gave  place  to  another,  (^ite  early  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  is  found  the  idea  that  churches 
founded  by  the  aposdes  and  churches  to  which 
they  wrote  letters  were  able  to  say  with  more 
certainty  than  others  what  the  teaching  of  the 
apostles  really  was.  Irenaens  speaks  of  Rome  and 
Smyrna  such  churches.  His  words  are : 

* Maximae  et  antiquisaimae,  et  omnibus  cognitae,  a gloiio- 
aiftaiinio  duobus  apostolis  Petro  et  Paulo  Romae  fiindatao  et 
oonatitutae  eooleeiae,  earn  qtiam  babet  ab  apostolis  tradltionem 
. . . indicantea,  oonfundimus  omnes  eoe  . . . qul  praeterquam 
oportet  colUgunt.’  ♦ 

And  a little  later : 


Kal  lloXvicapiror  . 


. vtrb  ’Avoc’r6X»y  «cara(rra8cW  • . . 
BxxXijtf’i'f.  iwiff-Jceirov  . . . tov^  /3i'ov,  vavra 

8iSa{ac  A*!,  « koI  n-apa  rwv  ’AiroordXwF  ifioBcVt  i koX  i)  ‘'Ruich.Tcaia 
woLpaSCSaurtv,  £ <cat  p.6v<L  efrrtv 

TertuUian  ® enumerates  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Rome, 
Corinth,  Philippi.  Fnlgentius  * speaks  of  Rome, 
Alexandria,  Jerusalem.  In  all  these  lists  Rome 
appears.  Rome  had  been  the  capital  of  the  world, 
and  the  bishop  of  Rome  came  to  occupy  a position 
of  exceptioniu  infiuence,  partly  because  of  the 
orthodoxy  of  the  Roman  Church,  pa-rt^  because 
of  the  position  and  history  of  Rome.  The  bishop 
of  Rome,  in  fact,  wielded  in  the  Church  the  same 
kind  of  authority  as  the  emperors  had  wielded  in 
the  State.  Thns,  in  course  of  time,  obedience  to 
the  Roman  pontifi*  became  the  test  of  catholicity. 
Those  who  refused  to  submit  to  his  authority  were 
branded  as  schismatics.  Optatus*  is  perhaps  the 
first  of  the  Fathers  to  claim  for  the  bishop  of  Rome 
universal  jurisdiction — a claim  which  eventnallv 
came  to  be  admitted  by  the  Western  Church 
generally.  The  growth  of  papal  absolutism  was 
indeed  slow  and  was  not  without  its  checks — 

6,g.,  when  Gregory  the  Great  repudiated  for  him- 

Yaasall-Phillips,  St,  Optatua  cf  MiUvis,  London,  1917.  The 
Church  recognized  degrees  of  schism.  The  gravity  of  the 
schism  was  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  separation  from  the 
main  body  (J.  Bingham,  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church, 
ed.  London,  1870,  iL  878  f.).  The  worst  form  was  the  setting 
up  of  altar  agidnst  altar.  For  Augustine’s  general  attitude 
towards  schism  see  P.  Batiflol,  In  The  Constructive  Quarterly, 
V.  [1917]  30-55. 

1 Cyprian  is  praised  by  Augustine  because  On  «plt«  of  toe  un- 
just of  Stephen,  bishop  of  Rome)  he  did  not  break  the 

unity  of  the  Church  by  separation.  He  is  regarded  as  a typical 
instance  of  the  * unsohlsmatlo  temper  * (Augustine,  do  Bapt.  v. 
26-86  : cf.  Jerome,  adv.  Ludfer.  25).  . , , 

* Cf.  od  Bphes.  4,  Smym.  8.  TraU.  8.  * Ignatius  is  the  incar- 
nation, as  it  were,  of  three  closely  connected  Ideas  : toe  glory 
of  martyrdom,  the  onuiipotence  of  episcopacy,  and  toe  hatred 
of  heresy  and  schism*  (P.  Schaff,  Hxet.  of  the  Church:  Ante- 
Nicene  Christianity,  new  ed..  Edinburgh,  1884,  U.  657). 

8 E^.  IxvL  8,  do  Unit  6 ; see  Lacey,  p.  168  ff.  ; Benson,  p. 
182 ; Jerome,  Epp.  cxlvL 

4 Adv.  Host.  in.  liL  1.  » m.  ill.  i. 

8 de  Prosser.  82,  86.  ^ de  Trin.  L 

8iL  2 (vii.  8):  'In  qua  una  cathedra  [Romae]  unites  ab 
omnibus  servaretur  . . . ut  iam  schismaticus  et  peccator  esset, 
qui  contra  slngularem  cathedram  alteram  coUooaret.'  Cyprian 
has  sometimes  been  claimed  as  a supporter  of  the  *Mpal' 
view  on  the  strength  of  his  use  of  the  phrase  'Cathedra  Petri* 
(de  Unit.  4).  But  his  whole  argument  shows  that  toe  phrase 
denotes,  not  the  see  of  Rome,  but  the  bishop’s  seat  of  authority 
in  each  several  church.  See  Gor^  The  Church  and  the 
Ministry*,  London.  1800,  _p.  156  n..  Reman  Catholic  Claims'*, 
p.  177n.ff.,  The  Early  HisL  of  the  Church  and  Ministry, 
p.  250  if. 
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self  the  title  of  universal  bishop.^  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  was  steady,  till  at  length  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  the  13th  cent,  could  say,  in  language 
which  was  accepted  as  authoritative  by  the  whole 
Church  in  the  West ; 

• Bt  Ideo  proprlt  achismatid  dlcuntur  qul  propria  »pon1»  at 
Intentione  m ab  unitate  Ecclesiae  aeparant  . . . Oaput 
[Eocleaiae]  eat  ipse  Christos,  cuius  vicem  in  Ecclesia  gerlt 
Bommus  pontifex.  Et  ideo  scbismatici  dicuntur  qixl  subesse 
renunnt  summo  pontifld.'  ^ 

He  goes  on  to  distinguish  between  heresy  and 
schism  : 

'Haeresls  per  se  opponitar  fidei;  sohisma  autem  per  se 
opponitur  unitaM  eodeslasticae  charitatis  ...  Peocatum 
est  ^^vius  pccc&to  infidclitatis  . . • Schisma  est 
oontra  bonum  multitudlnia,  id  est,  oontra  eccleaiaaticam 
unitatexn ; infidelltae  autem  est  contra  bonum  particulare  uniua 
. . . Schismatid  habent  aliquam  potestatem  quia  retlnent 
ordinem  . . . Potest  sacramentum  tradere  separatus  . . . 
Duplex  est  splritualis  potestas — una  quidem  McravMntalxt— 
alia.  juriadietuynaXia  * (scnismatica  have  the  former,  but  not  the 
latter ; of.  the  whole  section). 

The  final  stage  in  the  gro^vth  of  p^alism  was 
reached  in  1870,  when  the  Vatican  Council  pro- 
mulgated a series  of  decrees,  one  of  which  runs 
thus: 

* Noe  dogma  esse  definimus ; Bomanum  Pontlflcem,  cuni  ex 
cathedra  Loquitur — id  est,  cum  doctrinam  de  fide  vel  moribus 
ab  nniverea  Eoclesia  tenendam  definit,  ea  infallibilitate  pollere 

Sua  Divinus  Redemptor  Eoclesiam  auam  instructam  esse  voluit : 

leoque  defluitiones  ex  sese,  non  atUam  ax  consensu  BecUtiaa, 
irreformabiles  ease.*  > 

No  doubt  such  claims  were,  in  themselves,  not  new. 
The  hull  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boniface  Yin.  at  the 
beginning  of  the  14th  cent,  had  claimed  for  the 
pope  aheolute  authority,  but  this  was  repudiated 
m the  next  century  by  the  Council  of  Constance, 
which  demanded  that  the  pope  should  obey  its 
decisions  in  matters  of  faith.  The  Vatican  decree 
makes  the  pope  ind^endent  of  Councils.^ 

3.  Revolts  from  Rome. — Absolutism,  in  Church 
as  in  State,  tends  to  produce  restlessness  and 
eventual  revolt.  And  it  is  roughly  true  that  the 
majority  of  the  * schisms  * from  the  11th  cent,  on- 
wards nave  come  about  as  the  result,  direct  or 
indirect,  of  the  absolutism  which  finds  its  chief 
expression,  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  in  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  first  ^eat  revolt  was  the  s^ara- 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Church  from  that  of  the  West. 
Up  to  the  11th  cent,  the  external  unity^  of  the 
Church  had  been,  on  the  whole,  maintained. 
The  various  schisms — Montanism,  Novatianism, 
Douatism — had  not  seriously  impaired  that  unity. 
But  in  1052  the  lon^-standing  aifferences,  partly 
racial,  partly  ecclesiastical,  wtween  Borne  and 
Constantinople  were  brought  to  a head  by  the 
formal  excommunication  of  the  Eastern  Cnurch 
by  Pope  Leo  ix.  The  position  taken  up,  and  held 
ever  smce,  by  the  aut<^phalons  Churches  of  the 
East  is  that  the  Western  Church,  by  introducing 
innovations  regarding  the  foundations  of  Church 
government,  separated  herself  from  the  Mother 
Churches  of  the  East,  which  are  the  true  heirs  of 
the  old  undivided  Church.”  It  has  been  ar^ed 
that  this  separation  was  not  a pure  schism,  since 
a point  of  doctrine  was  involved.  But  the  addition 
of  the  FUioque  clause  to  the  Nicene  Creed  was  not, 
in  itself,  important  doctrinally.  In  the  words  of 
Laud  it  was  * but  a question  in  manner  of  speech, 
and  therefore  not  fundamental.*  • The  protest  of 
the  East  was  chiefly  against  its  insertion  in  an 
ecumenical  creed  on  purely  Western  authority — 
that  of  Pope  Nicholas  i.  Thus  the  separation  of 
^ Bj>p.  viS.  80  (*  ad  Ealogium  *) ; cf.  F.  Homes  Dadden, 
OragcTV  tA«  London,  U05,  iL  224  ff. 

9 Summat  n.  il.  89. 

s Sess.  iv.  cap.  iv. ; see  art.  IirranLiBiLirT. 

* See  Qore,  Roman  Catholxe  Claims^,  p.  122.  Those  members 
of  the  Roman  obedience  who  refused  to  accept  this  decree 
formed  the  * Old  Catholic ' body  (see  art.  Oim  Catholicism). 

0 See  art.  EAsnaK  Church. 

8 A Relation  qf  the  Conference  het^oeen  Wiaiam  Xaud,  Arthr 
biehop  qfCanterourv,  and  Mr.  Pieher  the  Jeeuit.  London, 

I 9 ; lAud.  WorkM,  Oxfoi^  1849,  ii.  27. 


East  and  West  was,  fundamentally,  a protest 
against  papalism.^  In  the  West  external  unity 
was  maintained,  not  infrequently  by  force,  till  the 
16th  cent.,  when  a considerable  part  of  Europe 
broke  away  from  the  papal  obedience.^  In  England 
the  Reformation  was  conservative  in  character. 
Episcopacy  was  retained.  The  ancient  creeds  of 
the  Church  were  kept  as  the  authorized  expression 
of  the  faith.  The  public  services  were  founded 
on  the  primitive  offices.  But  elsewhere,  save  in 
Scandinavia,  Episcopacy  was  rejected.  In  Germany 
the  reforming  movement  took  the  form  of  Luther- 
anism (g^.u.) ; in  Scotland  and,  to  a limited  extent, 
in  France  Calvinism  (g.u.)  became  the  accepted 
form  of  Protestantism.  So  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  the  last  stsige  in  the  separation  from 
Borne  was  reached  when,  in  1570,  Pope  Pius  v. 
published  his  bull  of  excommunication,  Eegnans 
tn  Excelsis,  By  the  bull  the  Anglican  ‘schism,* 
hitherto  regardf^  as  provisional,  was  made  defi- 
nite.* 

4.  Post-Reformation  schisms. — The  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  saw  the  rise  of  Puritanism  (g.v.) 
and  Presbyterianism  {q.v.)  within  the  Church  of 
England.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  reign  the 
Puritan  party  became  influential,  and  it  grew  still 
further  in  strength  during  the  next  reigns,  though 
there  was,  as  yet,  no  considerable  secession  from 
the  Church.  Congregationalism  (q.v.),  from  small 
beginnings  in  Elizabeth*B  reim,  became  prominent 
during  the  Commonwealth.  It  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  parochial  system.  The  visible 
Church  was,  in  its  view,  made  up  of  faithful  men 
and  women,  and  of  such  only,*  freely  gathered 
together  into  congre^tions,  each  congregation 
bemg  autonomous.  Thus,  in  one  of  its  main 
features,  it  resembled  Bonatism.  In  1633  the 
first  congregation  of  Baptists”  was  formed  by  a 
secession  from  the  Congregationalists.  Both  these 
bodies  were  democratic  and  therefore  farther  re- 
moved than  the  Anglican  Church  from  Roman 
Catholic  autocracy.  The  final  separation  between 
that  Church  and  Puritanism  was  brought  about 
by  the  ‘ fatal  * Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662.  From 
t^  Act  Dissent  took  its  rise.  The  next  great 
secession  was  that  of  Methodism  under  the 

leadership  of  John  Wesley.  He  himself  declared 
that  he  lived  and  died  a member  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  but  his  action  in  ordaining  bishops  and 
presbytia  made  separation  inevitame.  * Ordina- 
tion,* in  Lord  MCai^eld’s  words,  ‘is  separation.* 
Since  that  time  numerous  separated  bodies  have 
come  into  existence  in  Britain,  America,  and  the 
British  colonies.  This  ‘ fissiparous  tendency  * has 
been  ascribed  to  the  ‘centrimgal  force  of  lo^tes- 
tentism.*  Probably,  however,  since  it  is  found 
chiefly  among  Anglo-Saxons,  it  is,  in  essence, 
racial — the  result  of  a strong  individnalism,  and 
perhaps  also  of  a certain  self-regardii^  temper  and 
an  impatient  zeal  against  evil  in  the  Church.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  the  Anglican  Church  has 
in  the  pi^t  displayed  something  of  the  arrogant 
spirit  which  brmgs  about  schisms.  She  has  too 
oiten  showTi  a want  of  sympathy  with  new  ideas 

1 The  ' sohism ' of  Aiitiooh  In  the  4th  cent,  did  not  result  in  n 
pennnnent  tepMratlon  from  the  main  body  of  the  Ohorch,  and 
the  * Great  western  Schism'  (1877-1417)  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a sohism  at  aU,  since  it  did  not  involve  any  denial  of 
papal  authority,  but  was  a dispute  as  to  which  of  the  rival  popM 
had  the  right  to  wield  that  authority. 

3 Roman  Oatbolic  theologians  sometimes  distinguish  between 
active  and  passive  schism,  the  former  being  a delioerate  separa- 
tion from  the  Ohuroh  on  the  part  of  the  schismatic,  the  latter 
the  lot  of  thoee  whom  the  Ohnrch  rejects  by  excommunication. 
Thus  the  Anglican  Ohuroh  can  say : * Schisma  patimur,  non 
feoimua.' 

3 * The  kingdom  of  God  is  not  to  be  begun  by  whole  Parishes, 
but  rather  ^ the  worthiest  were  they  never  so  few  * (Robert 
Browne,  A True  and  Short  Decoration,  Mlddelburg  (I6M1 ; ses 
art.  Browkihm). 

* See  art.  Anabaptists. 
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and  new  movements.  In  striving  after  uniformity 
she  has,  not  infrequently^,  sacrificed  unity. 

5.  The  ethics  of  schism. — Two  opposite  views 
have  been  held  in  regard  to  schism  on  its  ethical 
side.  (1)  There  is  the  view,  first  formulate  by 
Irenseus  in  the  passage  quoted  at  the  begmning 
of  the  article,  that  scnism  is  so  great  an  evil  that 
nothing  can  iustify  it,  and  that  no  reforms  brought 
about  oy  scnismatics  can  make  up  for  the  harm 
caused  by  the  schism.'  (2)  The  opposite  view  is 
that  churches,  like  commercial  undertakings,  are 
all  the  better  for  competition,  and  that  schisms 
are  desirable  in  that  they  promote  a healthy 
rivalry — that  in  short  * a plurality  of  independent 
Christian  communities  in  the  same  country  is  the 
ideal  state  of  tiling.  The  latter  view  has  been 
largely  abandoned  during  the  last  few  years  by 
Nonconformists  as  well  as  by  Churchmen.  The 
words  of  Kiohard  Baxter,  * He  that  seeth  not  the 
necessity  of  unity  knoweth  not  the  nature  of  the 
Church,**  * represent,  on  the  whole,  the  attitude  of 
the  great  major^  of  thoughtful  people  at  the 
present  time.  ‘ We  have  at  least  ceased  to  be 
proud  of  our  divisions,*  says  a leading  Noncon- 
formist. *A  great  longing  possesses  many  of  us 
to  break  down  the  barriers  which  separate  us  one 
from  another.*^  And  indeed  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  maintain  this  view  if  the  teaching 
of  the  Bible  is  accepted.  Just  as  the  prophets  of 
the  older  Dispensation  deplored  the  division 
ketween  Israel  and  Judah  (Is  ll'^,  Ezk  37'®, 
Jcr  S'®,  Hos  1"),  so  our  Lord  and  the  NT  writers 
constantly  put  forward  unity  in  the  Church  as 
the  ideal  ( Jn  10'®* '’,  esp.  Eph  4,  Ho  16'^, 

Gal  3®®).  Moreover,  the  metaphors  used  to  describe 
the  Church — family,  vine,  body,  temple,  etc. — all 
emphasize  the  thought  of  oneness  in  Christ.  There 
are,  further,  the  practical  evils  of  division — over- 
lapping, waste  or  power,  and  rivalry,  often  de- 
sperating into  mutual  hostility.  In  regard  to  the 
former  view,  it  may  be  admittw  that  schism  is  an 
evil,  since  it  is  contrary  to  charity  and  that  unity 
which  is  Christ’s  ideal  for  the  Church,  and  is  in 
many  cases  an  act  of  disobedience  to  lawful 
authority.  But  the  question  remains.  At  whose 
door  does  the  sin  lie  in  any  particular  case  of 
schism  T The  selfish  and  arrogant  temper  which 
is  both  the  cause  of  schism  in  others  and  itself 
schismatic  may  be  found  in  the  body  from  which 
separation  is  made  as  well  as  in  that  which 
separates.  In  the  case  of  the  * Anglicsm  schism  * 
the  contention  of  the  great  Anglican  divines  of 
the  17th  cent. — Hooker,  Jewel,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  the  rest — is  that  the  Church  of  England  was 
compelled  by  the  arrogant  demands  of  Borne  to 
break  away  from  her  ^edience,  and  that,  if  that 
Church  has  separated  from  Borne,  she  has  never 
‘ swerved  either  from  the  word  of  God,  or  from  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  or  from  the  primitive  Church.*  ® 
It  may  be  thought  that  the  English  reformers 
displayed  too  much  impatience  and  were  over- 

1 See  Qore,  JRoman  Catholio  Claimed,  p.  128;  L.  Duchesne, 
Autonomies  eccUsuuUques ; Bglises  s^jaries^,  Peris,  1904. 

s See  The  Life  and  hetieTS  Penton  John  Anthony  Rort^ 
London  1896,  u.  428 ; he  is  referring  to  the  position  taken  up 
by  W.  F.  Moulton. 

s B.  Baxter,  The  Owe  o/  Church  Divisions,  London,  1670, 
p.  66 ; of.  Preface,  i 8,  and  the  whole  treatise. 

4 B.  A.  Aytonn,  in  T?u  Free  Catholic,  Birmingham,  April 
1917,  p.  56  ; of.  B.  Baxter,  The  True  and  Only  Way  Concord, 
London,  1680 ; B.  J.  Oampbell,  A Spiritual  PUonmage,  do. 
1917,  p.  298  ff. ; P.  T.  Forsyth,  Lectures  on  the  Church  and  the 
Sacraments,  do.  1917  (*We  look  forward  to  an  CEcumenioal 
Christianlt:^ 

8 Jewel,  Works  (Parker  Society),  Cambridge,  1848,  UL  69fl. 
For  other  references  see  A.  J.  MaMo,  The  Church  of  England 
and  Bpisoopaey,  Cambridge,  1914,  ch.  L : * There  is  no  Catholio 
principle  which  can  Iustify  us  in  suppodng  that  either  the  . . . 
Eastern  Church  or  the  Anglican  Church  has  been  guilty  of  the 
sin  of  schism,  in  that  sense  in  which  schism  is  the  act  of  self- 
withdrawal from  the  Church  catholio*  (Gtore,  Roman  Cathdie 
Clainufi,  p.  187). 


hasty  in  some  of  their  proceeding.  In  no  eccle- 
siastical quarrel  is  one  party  wholly  in  the  right. 
But,  when  all  deductions  are  made,  it  remains 
true  that  * we  were  justified  [in  our  separation 
from  Borne]  because  the  only  terms  on  which  we 
could  retain  communion  with  Borne  were  sinful 
terms.* ' The  Dissenters  took  up  much  the  same 
position  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  England. 
They  contended  that  it  was  impossible  for  them 
to  remain  in  communion  with  her,  since  they 
honestly  and  ex  animo  believed  that  they  would 
be  committing  sin  if  they  did  so.®  The  extremists 
among  them  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Church 
of  England  had  ceased  to  be  a Christian  Church. 
In  like  manner  the  separation  of  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  from  the  Established  Church  in  the 
19th  cent,  was  regarded  by  the  secessionists  as 
the  assertion  of  a neat  spiritual  principle  which 
made  it  impossible  for  them  any  longer  to  remain 
members  of  the  Establishment. 

If,  then,  schism  is  sometimes  justified,  it  is 
yet  clearly  contrary  to  the  ideal  of  our  Lord  and 
His  apostles.  The  principle  of  schism  haa  rarely 
been  defended.  At  the  present  time  the  evils  of 
separation  are  becoming  felt  more  perhaps  than  at 
any  previous  era  in  the  history  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  suggestions  are  being  made  in  various 
quarters  with  the  view  of  healing  the  divisions  of 
Christendom.  These  are,  as  yet,  for  the  most  part 
tentative,  although  in  Australia  the  question  of  the 
reunion  of  the  Australian  Church  m communion 
with  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  seems  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  ten- 
tative stage.®  But,  before  any  large  plans  for 
reunion  can  be  carried  into  effect,  it  would  seem 
necesssuy  that  the  various  separated  bodies  should 
make  it  quite  clear  what  they  regard  as  essential 
and  what  they  are  prepared  to  sacrifice.  Borne, 
officially  at  least,  demands  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  pope  as  the  only  condition  of  re- 
union. The  Anglican  Church,  following  the  lead 
of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,^  has,  in  the 

* Lambeth  Quadrilateral  ’ of  1888,  laid  down  * as  a 
basis  for  reunion*  the  following  principles:  (1) 
the  acceptance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  rule 
of  faith ; (2)  the  acceptance  of  the  Apostles’  and 
Nicene  Cre^s  as  the  sufficient  statement  of  faith  ; 
(3)  the  recognition  of  the  two  sacraments.  Baptism 
and  Holy  Communion  ; and  the  recognition  of 
the  historic  episcopate.®  In  March  1917  the  * Fed- 
eration of  Evangelical  Free  Churches  of  England,* 
wishing  * to  seek  closer  federation  with  one  another 
for  the  better  witness  to,  and  service  of,  the 
Go^l,*  adopted  the  reports  of  four  Committees 
which  were  ^awn  up  with  the  object  of  promoting 

* uniW  and  communion  . . . with  other  branches  m 
the  Church  of  Christ.*  By  action  such  as  this 
the  ground  is  being  cleared  and  the  hope  of  ulti- 
mate reunion  and  the  healing  of  schisms  brought 
nearer  to  realization.  But  it  will  talce  time  and 
demand  the  exercise  of  much  faith  and  patience 
before  the  consummation  comes  about.  We  must 

1 Mason,  p.  642. 

aw.  B.  Selbie,  in  Mansfield  OoUege  Essays,  London,  1909, 
p.  29  fl.  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.  ' In  the  case  of  the 
proteetant  dissenters  the  whole  argument  tamed  upon  the  point 
whetiier  the  terms  of  oommunioa  with  the  church  of  England 
were  or  were  not  sinfuL  Ohurch  writers  were  ready  to  admit 
that  if  they  were  thought  to  be  sinful,  those  who  thought  so  were 
bound  in  foro  eonscientiae  to  secede ' (Mason,  p.  542). 

8 H.  Lowther  Olarke  (archbishop  of  Melbourne),  in  TTie  Con- 
struetire  Quarterly,  t.  19  ft. 

4 See  Lacey,  p.  216ff.  The  document  of  the  American 
bishops,  drawn  up  in  1886,  differs  somewhat  in  form,  though 
not  in  essentials,  from  that  emanating  from  the  Lamb^  Oon- 
ference. 

B * Episcopacy  has  been  the  instrument  of  the  Spirit  . . 
[but]  it  is  conceivable  that  it  may  be  changed  out  of  recognition 
or  that  another  instrument  may  be  found.  You  may  hold  with 
unhesitating  faith  that  the  Ohurch  of  Christ  is  one,  and  that  its 
unity  will,  in  good  time,  be  made  manifest,  but  it  may  be  un- 
wise to  pin  your  faith  exclusively  to  episcopacy*  (Lacey,  p.  48). 
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not  make  the  old  mistake  of  identifying  nnity  and 
uniformity.  In  the  early  Church  there  was  practi- 
cal unity  combined  with  a great  variety  of  local 
use  and  custom.  And  at  the  present  time  certain 
‘Uniat*  Churches  of  the  Homan  obedience  have 
their  own  ritea  ‘In  una  Fide  nihil  officit  con- 
suetude diversa.*  And,  finally,  we  must  recog- 
nize that  ‘ the  necesssiry  prelude  to  reunion  is  not 
a common  formula  but  a whole-hearted  acceptance 
of  a common  principle  of  thought  and  conduct,*  ^ 
The  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  put  on  a religious 
rather  than  a theological  basis.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  all  Christians  are  brothers  in  Christ,  and 
this  recognition  will  enable  us  to  promote 
kviryfra.  roO  irve^fiarot  iy  T<fi  avydifffJUf)  riit  elp^^vrjs 

(Eph4»). 

LirsaATCiic. — ^lo  addition  to  Ch«  literature  mentioned  in  the 
art.  the  following  may  be  consulted : J.  Bramhall,  Wwkt. 
Oxford,  184^  L 84  fl.  ; n.  Thorndike,  Work*,  do.  1844.  i.,  and 
others  in  the  Libra^  of  Anglo-Oatholio  Theolc^  (Oxford, 
1842-68) ; W.  Saywell,  B^ormation  qf  th«  Church  ^ 

UiTid  Jiutijled.  Oambridge,  1688;  J.  de  L.aanoi,  Bpiitoue 
OmnUj  do.  1688  (prefao^  ; T.  A,  Lacey,  TAe  (Tnity  of  the 
Chwreh,  London,  1898  ; T.  M.  Lindsay,  The  Church  and  the 
Minittfy  in  the  Early  Centuries,  do.  1902 ; R.  Sohzm  Kirchen^ 
reoht,  Leipzig,  1882,  i.  ; Newman  Smyth,  Passing  Protestant- 
ism and  Comina  Catholicism,  London,  1908 ; B.  Maguire,  Is 
Schism  Lawful  f,  Dublin,  1916 ; W.  Palme^  A Treatise  on  the 
Church  qf  chrisC^,  London,  1842  ; J.  J.  von  DSllinger,  Lectures 
on  the  Reunion  the  Churches,  tr.  H.  N.  Oxenham,  do.  1872 ; 
A.  Chandler,  The  English  Church  and  Reunion,  do.  1010 ; Ottr 
Plaoe  in  Christendom  (various  writers),  do.  1916;  the  art. 
'Sohism*  in  PRB!^,  Schafl-Herzog,  CB,  CathoHe  Dictionary* 
(London,  1907X  Protestant  Dictionary  (London,  1904);  Pon- 
AngUoan  Congress  Reports,  vU.  (London,  1908)  60  ff. 

H.  W.  Fulford. 

SCHLEIERMACHER.  — Friedrich  Daniel 
Ernst  Scbleiermacher  was  bom  in  Breslau  in  1768 
and  died  In  Berlin  in  1834.  He  is  among  the  most 
important  and  influential  of  Grerman  theologians 
ana  has  been  called,  not  without  reason,  the  father 
of  modem  theolo^.  The  boldness  of  his  new 
departnres,  the  wiae  range  oz  his  thought,  and  his 
experimental  method  mark  him  out  as  a pioneer. 

z.  Life  and  character. — Like  many  great  men, 
Schleiexmacher  owed  more  to  his  mother  than  to 
his  father.  His  mother,  nds  Stubenrauch,  was  a 
woman  of  keen  intellect  and  deep  piety ; she 
gmded  her  son’s  earlier  education,  and  throughout 
ner  life  the  two  were  knit  together  by  bonds  of 
the  closest  affection.  His  fatner,  Gk>ttlieb,  was 
chaplain  to  a Prussian  regiment  in  Silesia.  Tlin 
duties  took  him  frequently  away  from  the  home 
and  so  left  the  family  largmy  to  the  mother’s  care. 
He  was  a Heformed  theologi^  of  the  old  school 
and  of  a stem  and  unbending  orthodoxy.  As 
might  be  expecte^  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
were  ^ the  rule  in  his  hons^old.  The  young 
Schleiermacher  began  his  school-days  at  five 

ears  of  age.  In  1783  he  was  sent  along  with  bis 

rother  and  sister  to  a Moravian  school  at  Niesky 
in  Upper  Lusatia  and  two  years  later  to  the 
Moravian  College  at  Barby.  In  his  many  jonmeys 
the  father  had  come  into  close  contact  with  the 
Moravians  and  coveted  for  his  chil^en  the  pious 
atmosphere  and  healtl^  moral  discipline  of  their 
educational  system.  To  the  son  also  this  was  at 
first  eoually  congenial,  but  later  the  bonds  began 
to  ch^e  his  restless  spirit.  He  confesses  to  a con- 
stitutional scepticism,  or  itch  for  inquizy,  which 
caused  him  no  little  mental  disquiet  and  ummately 
led  to  a temporary  breach  both  with  his  teachers 
and  with  his  fathw.  He  declined  to  bow  to  their 
authority  and  insisted  on  his  own  intellectual  and 
spiritual  independence,  but  always  in  the  most 
filial  and  reverent  spirit.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
deeply  influenced  by  the  Moravian  teaching  and 
tone,  and  to  this  he  owed  the  strain  of  de^  piety 
which  is  so  marked  in  oU  his  writings.  l5i  1787, 
with  the  full  consent  of  his  father,  Scmeiermacher 

IF.  W«^n  (blAop  of  ZonziborX  The  Fulness  of  Christ, 
LODdon,  1916,  p.  6. 


left  Barby  and  entered  the  University  of  Halle. 
At  that  time  Halle  was  a centre  of  rationalism 
under  the  influence  of  Sender  and  Wolf.  Schleier- 
macher attended  their  lectures  and  those  of  Eber- 
hard,  from  whom  he  learned  that  love  of  Plato  for 
which  he  afterwao-ds  became  conspicuous.  He  also 
studied  NT  criticism,  but  neglected  the  OT,  to 
his  lasting  disadvantage.  But  his  main  interest 
was  in  the  work  of  Kamt,  Jawsobi,  and  Spinoza. 
Even  as  a student  he  began  a reconstruction  of 
Kant’s  ^stem  on  lines  suggested  by  his  study  of 
Plato,  while  from  ‘ the  holy  and  blessed  Spinoza  * 
he  derived  the  foundation  ideais  of  his  ethical 
system.  This  eclectic  course  of  study  left  him,  at 
the  end  of  his  university  career,  with  little  more 
than  the  hope  of  ‘attaining,  by  earnest  research 
and  patient  exaunination  of  adl  the  witnesses,  to  a 
reaisonable  degree  of  certainty,  and  to  a knowledge 
of  the  boundaries  of  human  science  and  learning.  * 

In  1790  Schleiermacher  obtained  his  licentmte 
amd  became  tutor  in  the  house  of  Count  Dohna  at 
Schlobitten  in  W.  Prussiau  For  such  a position  his 
independent  spirit  waa  not  altogether  suited,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  gained  considerably  in 
ease  of  manner  and  aavoirfaire  hrom  the  home  life 
of  the  Dohna  family.  In  1794  he  was  ordained 
and  became  for  a time  assistant  to  his  uncle,  the 
aged  pastor  of  Landsberg-on-the-Warthe.  Two 
years  later  he  moved  to  Berlin  to  become  chaplain 
to  the  Charity  Hospital.  This  early  sojourn  in 
Berlin  was  the  most  formative  period  in  his 
career.  His  ecclesiastical  duties  were  largely 
formal,  and  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  philo- 
sophic^ and  thecfiogical  study  smd  in  intercourse 
with  a wide  and  charming  circle  of  friends.  This 
drew  him  out  of  himself  and  completed  the  pro- 
cess of  refinement  begun  at  Schlomtten.  It  was 
the  time  when  the  Romantic  movement  was  at  its 
height,  and  Schleiermacher’s  sensitive  and  imagi- 
native spirit  was  deeply  influenced  by  it.  His  in- 
timacy with  F.  Schlegel  and  his  rather  dangerous 
platonic  fnendship  with  Eleonore  Grunow,  the  wife 
of  a Berlin  pastor,  stirred  his  emotion^  nature 
to  its  depths  and  enriched  his  human  sympathies. 
The  firstfruit  of  this  period  of  fermentation  was 
the  epc^h-making  work,  Reden  iiber  die  Religion^ 
issued  in  1799,  in  which,  as  against  its  ‘ cultured 
despisers,*  he  vindicated  the  place  of  religion  in 
man’s  nature  and  laid  the  founaations  of  a theology 
based  upon  experience.  The  following  year  ap- 
peared the  Monoloaent  in  which  he  outlied  his 
ethical  system  ana  asserted  the  freedom  of  the 
human  spirit  in  its  relations  both  with  society  and 
with  the  universe.  Both  books  show  the  influence 
of  his  deeper  studies  in  Spinoza  and  Fichte. 

In  1802  Schleiermacher  left  Berlin  in  order  to 
become  pastor  in  the  little  town  of  Stolpe  in 
Pomerania.  The  change  was  altogether  to  the 
advantage  of  his  moral  and  spiritnal  development. 
It  released  him  from  the  too  fascinating  literary 
and  sesthetic  influences  of  Berlin  and  gave  HItt* 
time  to  think  and  to  cultivate  his  soul.  While 
at  Stolpe,  he  completed  the  translation  of  Plato 
which  he  had  begun  along  with  Schlegel — a task 
which  confirmed  him  in  the  belief  that  he  was 
dicing  with  the  greatest  of  the  philosophers. 
There,  too,  he  published  the  first  of  his  strictly 
philosqphicid  works,  Grundlinien  einer  Kritik  der 
oiaherigen  Sitterdehre — a Herculean  labour  which 
produced  Imt  little  effect  owing  to  its  obscurity  of 
s^le  and  its  purely  negative  and  critical  spirit. 
He  passes  in  review  the  systems  of  Plato  and 
Spinoza,  Kant  and  Fichte,  and  decides  very  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  two  former ; but  even  these  ne 
considers  deficient  in  that  they  give  no  complete 
account  ofthe  laws  and  ends  of  human  life  as  a 
whole.  What  Schleiermacher  desiderated  and 

1 Letter  to  his  Father,  Dec.  1789. 
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sought  himseli  to  supply  was  a moral  system  which 
womd  regard  the  universe  as  a realm  of  ends. 
During  this  period  also  he  paid  more  attention  to 
preacl^g,  which  he  regarded  as  the  best  means  of 
bringing  his  personal  influence  to  bear  on  the 

feneral  sense  of  mankind  in  the  mass.  He  sought 
y it  to  bring  home  to  men  the  power  of  religion, 
especially  in  its  ethical  and  practical  aspects. 

In  1804  Schleiermacher  returned  to  ms  old  uni- 
versity, Halle,  as  preacher  and  professor  of  theol- 
ogy. In  that  home  of  rationalism  his  reputation 
as  a BoTTuintiker  and  a pietist  caused  him  to  be 
regarded  at  first  with  some  suspicion.  But  he  soon 
won  his  way  to  a considerable  reputation  as  lecturer 
and  preacher.  The  fine  disdogue,  WtiknacTUsfeier, 
which  he  published  in  1806,  serv^  to  illustrate  his 
growing  appreciation  of  the  fundamentals  of  Christ- 
ianity ana  also  the  confusion  which  still  marked 
his  theology.  It  is  a strongly  imaginative  work 
and  shows  traces  of  a vein  of  real  poetry.  At 
Halle  he  also  busied  himself  with  patnotic  politi- 
cal utterances,  drawn  from  him  by  the  need  of  the 
times,  and  with  schemes  for  Church  reform — a 
subject  in  which  he  remained  deeply  interested  all 
through  his  life.  In  1806  the  University  of  Halle 
W8is  temporarily  suspended  owing  to  Napoleon’s 
invasion,  and  Schleiermacher  retired  to  the  island 
of  Riigen.  After  the  battle  of  Jena  he  returned  to 
Berlin  and  was  soon  afterwards  appointed  pastor 
of  the  Trinity  Church.  The  following  year  he 
married  the  widow  of  his  friend  Willich,  witn  whom 
he  lived  very  happily,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  in 
'^ears  (he  was  old  enough  to  be  her  father).  In 
810  he  took  a leading  pai*t  in  founding  the  uni- 
versity of  Berlin  and  was  at  once  called  to  fill  the 
chair  of  theology.  He  was  also  elected  secretary 
to  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  lectured  on  almost 
every  branch  of  theology  as  well  as  on  philosophy 
and  philosophical  introduction.  He  al^  preacned 
regularly  on  Sundays,  and  his  preaching  speedily 
won  for  him  a foremost  place  in  the  national  life. 
The  force  and  fire  of  his  sermons,  their  sound  com- 
mon sense,  and  their  bearing  on  the  needs  and 
duties  of  the  nation  at  a time  of  danger  and 
humiliation  won  for  them  a ^vide  hearii^  and  a 
generous  appreciation.  At  the  same  time  Schleier- 
macher was  deeply  concerned  with  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Prussian  Church  and  became  a melong 
advocate  of  union  between  the  Lutheran  and 
Informed  Churches.  He  became  a great  person- 
ae in  the  life  of  Berlin  both  social  and  official. 
The  firstfruits  of  his  new  position  ^peared  in 
the  small  volume  entitled  Kurze  Daratellung 
des  theologischen  Studiums  (1811).  In  this  he  sur- 
veyed the  whole  field  of  theological  inquiry  in 
quite  a new  way  and  laid  down  the  lines  for  all 
mture  systematizing  of  the  subject.  It  was  a 
most  important  and  fruitful  new  departure.  Ten 
years  later  he  issued  his  monumental  theological 
work,  Der  christliche  Olauhencich  den  Grundsdtzen 
dtr  evangeliscJien  Kirche.  This  was  on  attempt  to 
reform  and  restate  Protestant  theology  on  lines 
suggested  by  the  Reden,  making  religious  experi- 
ence, or  the  sense  of  dependence  on  God  mediated 
through  Jesus  Christ,  the  norm  of  dogmatic  theo- 
logy rather  than  the  Creeds,  the  Fatners,  or  the 
unaided  human  reason.  It  met  with  much  criti- 
cism from  both  evangelicals  and  rationalists  ; but 
Schleiermacher  defended  his  positions  with  vigour 
and  masterly  skill,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
fundamental  ideas  of  his  work  have  entered  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  modem  theolo^cal  thought. 
He  may  have  no  disciples  in  the  strict  sense  of  bhe 
term,  but  every  theologian  is  his  debtor.  The 
Christliche  Glauhe  went  through  two  or  three 
editions  in  its  author’s  lifetime,  each  of  which  was 
greatly  altered.  It  should  be  read  in  connexion 
with  nis  defence  of  it  published  in  letters  to  his 


friend  Liicke  in  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1829. 
In  the  same  year  Schleiermacher  lost  his  only  son 
— a blow  from  which  he  never  recovered.  He  was 
now  an  old  man ; but  he  persevered  in  his  manifold 
labours  and  controversies  and  retained  his  full 
mental  vigour  to  the  end.  He  died  in  1884  after  a 
few  days’  illness,  full  of  years  and  of  honours. 

In  appearance  Schleiermacher  was  short  of 
stature  and  slightly  hump-backed.  His  face  was 
grave  and  strongly  marked,  but  very  mobile  and 
full  of  fire  and  expression,  while  his  movements 
were  quick  and  nervous.  He  had  a ready  and 
satiric^  wit,  but  it  was  never  malicious.  He  kept 
his  friendships  well  and  was  of  a most  affectionate 
nature,  and  he  bore  no  grudge  against  his 
opponents.  He  prided  himseU  on  a certain  philo- 
sophic calm  ana  on  a complete  control  of  his 
emotions.  At  the  same  time  he  felt  strongly  and 
was  often  moved  by  conviction  into  lines  of  conduct 
that  were  by  no  means  to  his  advantage.  He  gives 
the  impression  of  a strong,  fervid  soul,  a deeply 
Christian  spirit,  and  an  intellect  of  the  'wiaest 
range  and  sweep.  Germany  has  never  failed  to  do 
him  honour,  and  in  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  revival  of  interest  in  his  works,  which 
are  now  more  widely  studied  than  perhaps  ever 
before. 

2.  Work. — (a)  Philosophy. — Schleiermacher  has 
been  called  the  prince  of  Vermittl&i's,  but  this  is  more 
true  of  him  as  a philosopher  than  as  a theologian. 
In  theology  he  was  a pioneer,  and  in  strixing 
out  his  own  line  he  was  not  concerned  merely 
to  mediate  between  extremes.  In  philosophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  be  sought  quite  frankly  to  ^ve 
equal  weight  to  the  idealistio  and  realistic  elements 
in  the  Kantian  position  and  to  allow  for  the  a 
priori  as  well  as  for  the  empirical  factor  in  know- 
ledge. Quite  in  consonance  with  this  position,  he 
made  no  attempt  at  a systematic  philosophy,  but 
was  content  rather  to  sow  seeds  for  future  thmkers 
and  to  approach  philosophy  from  the  side  of  his 
religious  and  theological  mterest.  His  aim  was  to 
unity  the  world  of  being  and  the  world  of  thought, 
the  real  and  the  ideal,  in  God. 

The  materials  for  his  philosophy  are  to  be  found 
in  his  DicUektik,  in  the  criticism  of  previous  ethical 
systems,  and  in  his  Aestketik.  The  first  and  last 
named,  published  from  his  pails’  notes,  are 
materials  and  nothing  more.  His  epistemology 
distingiiishes  between  the  form  and  material  of 
knowledge,  the  former  being  given  in  the  ’intel- 
lectual function  ’ and  the  latter  through  sensuous 
perception.  The  forms  of  knowledge,  which  corre- 
spond with  forms  of  being,  are  concepts  and  judg- 
ments, and  knowledge  is  developed  by  induction 
and  deduction.  Knowledge  is  of  phenomena  ; and 
Schleiermacher  definitely  repudiates  the  Hegelian 
theory  as  to  the  originative  power  of  pure  thought 
independently  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

G^  is  the  g^eat  unifying  principle  in  the  uni- 
verse. In  Him  real  and  ideal  cure  one ; and  He  is 
to  be  conceived  neither  as  s^arated  from,  nor  as 
identical  with,  the  world.  Hut,  just  as  absolute 
knowledge,  the  complete  identity  of  thought  and 
being,  is  an  idecd  which  can  never  be  wholly  real- 
ized by  our  finite  minds,  so  we  axe  incapable  of 
knowi^  God  as  He  really  is.  He  is  the  great 
First  C^use,  mirrored  in  the  universe  and  in 
human  souls. 

* The  uBuel  oonoeption  of  God  as  one  tingle  being  outelde  of 
the  world  and  behind  the  world  is  not  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  religion.  It  la  only  one  manner  of  exprewing  God, 
seldom  entirely  pore  and  always  inadequate.  . . . Yet  tne  true 
nature  of  rehgion  is  neither  this  idea  nor  any  other,  but 
immediate  oontdoasness  of  the  Deity  as  He  it  found  in  our 
selves  and  in  the  world.*  ^ 

Though  Schleiermacher  urges  that  philosophy  is 
not  subordinate  to  religion,  it  should  be  remem- 
1 Heden,  tr.  Oman,  On  Religion,  p.  101. 
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bered  that  his  chief  interest  is  in  the_  latter,  and 
that  he  ahva^  confessed  himself  a dilettante  in 
philosophy.  The  nnconscious  aim  of  all  his  specu- 
lation is  to  vindicate  the  need  and  worth  of  religion 
and  the  innate  power  of  the  religions  conscious- 
ness. Far  more  important  than  any  of  his  strictly 
philosophical  works  is  the  practical  application  of 
nis  philosophy  found  in  the  lUden,  There  he 
seelu  the  justification  of  religion,  not  in  any 
dogmatic  ideas,  but  in  the  religious  consciousness 
of  man. 

* If  man  is  not  one  with  the  Eternal  In  the  anitj-  of  intuition 
and  feeling'  which  is  inunedlate,  he  remains,  in  the  unity  of 
consdousness  which  is  derived,  for  ever  apart.'  I 

Religion  is  the  necessary  and  indispensable 
third  to  science  and  art,  because  it  accompemies,  if 
it  does  not  produce,  both  knowledge  and  action. 
Whatever  advances  true  art  and  science  is  a means 
of  religious  culture.  The  whole  world  is  the 
mirror  of  the  individual  spirit,  and  the  being  of 
God  is  involved  in  the  very  idea  of  onr  personaHty. 
The  soul,  through  meditation  and  seli-conten^la- 
tion,  enters  into  union  with  the  Eternal.  This 
nnion  is  an  act  not  of  will  or  of  intellect,  but  of 
feeling,  and  it  is  in  this  feeling,  or  consciousness, 
that  r^igion  consists.  If  we  come  to  analyze  it, 
we  find  it  to  be  a feeling  of  absolute  dependence 
on  the  Divine ; smd  in  the  true  exercise  of  this 
feeling  piety  is  found.  The  communion  of  all 
those  who  practise  this  piety  is  the  true  Church, 
and  the  various  religions  of  the  world  represent 
the  different  forms  assumed  by  this  fundamental 
religions  consciousness.  The  Christian  religion 
represents  not  only  the  striving  of  all  finite 
creatures  towards  the  unity  of  the  whole,  but  also 
the  action  of  God  in  response  to  this  striving.  It 
is  essentially  a religion  of  redemption  and  recon- 
ciliation with  holiness  as  its  goal.  Of  this  Jesns 
Christ  is  the  one  Mediator  to  men.  At  this  point 
the  ^gument  of  the  Iteden  merges  into  that  of  the 
Christliche  Glaube  and  is  carried  on  in  strictly 
theological  terms.  Before  leaving  the  Iteden ^ 
however,  we  should  note  that  they  belong  to 
Schleiermacher*s  Romantio  period,  and  that  he 
modified  his  position  considerably  as  time  went 
on.  They  should  always  be  read  in  the  light  of 
the  notes  and  corrections  which  he  afterwards 
published. 

Next  to  theology,  Schleiermacheris  chief  interest 
was  in  ethics.  As  we  have  already  seen,  bin 
earlier  efforts  were  confined  to  the  criticism  of 
previous  attempts  at  a moral  philosophy.  He 
fails  to  find  in  any  of  them  a complete  and  system- 
atic treatment  and  relation  of  moral  states  and 
^tions.  He  therefore  sets  himself  to  supply  these 
deficiencies  and  to  give  a coherent  and  exnanstive 
view  of  the  entire  world  of  human  action.  The 
subject-matter  of  ethics  is  the  action  of  reason 
upon  nature ; and  the  good  at  which  ethics  aims 
18  found  in  an  agreement  between  the  two.  The 
subject  assumes  certain  forms  such  as  the  doctrine 
of  go^s,  the  doctrine  of  virtue,  and  the  doctrine 
of  duty,  ac^rding  to  the  point  of  view  from  which 
etM<^  problems  are  approached.  The  force  from 
which  all  moral  action  proceeds  is  virtue,  and  its 
toction  w to  further  the  highest  good  of  man 
m the  agreement  between  reason  and  nature 
There  are  four  great  provinces  of  ethical  action- 
organization,  property,  thought,  and  feeling;  to 
them  con-espond  four  forms  of  ethical  relation- 
leg^  right,  sociabiHty,  faith,  and  revelation ; and 
te  these  again  correspond  four  ethical  organisms— 
Sta^  sowety,  school,  and  Church,  the  common 
basis  of  ^1  of  which  is  found  in  the  family.  The 
dutiM  which  emerge  m the  system  thus  elaborated 
law.  vocation  and  conscience. 
Stated  thus  briefly,  Schleicrmacher’s  exposition 

J Reden^  tr.  Om&n,  On  Jteliffion,  p.  40. 


seems  somewhat  mechanical  in  form,  but  there  is 
plenty  of  warmth  and  actuality  in  the  way  in 
whicn  he  works  it  out.  Generally  speaking,  it 
presents  a lofty  and  really  valuable  discussion  of 
ethical  aims  and  relations,  and  it  is  animated 
throughout  by  motives  of  the  purest  idealism.  It 
cannot,  however,  escape  the  charge  of  vagueness, 
owing  to  the  use  of  terms  like  ‘nature*  and 
‘ reason  * without  any  very  definite  interpretation 
being  attached  to  them.  They  are  too  generally 
used  as  abstract  symbols  and  as  though  they  bad 
a fixed  and  recognized  value.  At  the  same  ti^e  it 
cannot  but  be  acknowledged  that  ScUeiermaclier 
here  makes  a fruitful  and  permanent  contribution 
to  the  development  of  ethic^  philosophy. 

(d)  Theology, — It  is  in  the  realm  of  dogmatic,  or 
of  theology  proper,  that  Schleiermaoheris  chief 
work  was  done.  As  we  have  already  seen,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  first  modern  systematic  theo- 
logian, and  in  this  respect  he  foftows  the  great 
example  set  by  Origen  among  the  ancients.  In 
his  Darstellung  he  sets  out  the  whole  vast  field  of 
study  in  an  ordered  and  comprehensive  fashion 
whicn  formed  the  model  for  many  who  have 
followed  in  his  steps.  His  great  work  Der  christ- 
liche  Glauhe  (1821,  2nd  ed.  1831)  is  an  impressive 
monument,  not  only  to  his  method,  but  to  his 
grasp  of  the  whole  field  of  theology.  It  marks  a 
new  departure  by  r^udiating  from  the  outset  the 
traditional  view  of  Christian  theology  which  made 
it  consist  of  a number  of  fixed  doctnnes  that  must 
be  accepted  on  faith.  Schleiermacher  would  not 
allow  such  an  interpretation.  To  him  Christi- 
^ity  was  not  a body  of  doctrine  in  the  first 
instance,  but  a condition  of  the  heart — a mode  of 
consciousness  making  itself  known  in  devout  feel- 
ing and  notably  in  the  feeling  of  dependence  on 
God.  The  experience  thus  engendered,  which  is 
that  not  merely  of  any  chance  individual  but  of 
the  Protestant  Christian  Church  sis  a whole,  gives 
to  Schleiermacher  a positive  and  stable  foundation 
for  his  exposition  of  the  Christian  faith.  No 
doubt  he  is  here  open  to  serious  criticism  as  the 
father  of  a method  and  system  too  purely  subjec- 
tive and  individual.  Such  criticism,  however,  is 
partly  disarmed  by  his  exposition ; and,  in  any 
case,  his  attitude  may  be  excused  as  a natural 
reaction  from  the  intense  dogmatism  of  his  pre- 
decessors. 

His  doo trine  of  God  owes  much  to  Spinoza, 
especially  when  he  expounds  the  relation  of  God 
to  the  world,  of  the  natura  naturans  to  the  natura 
natuiyUa,  in  terms  of  an  immanence  which  makes 
sH  thmgs  subsist  through  one.  In  a note  to  the 
Glaubenslehre  he  defends  his  peculiar  type  of 
theistio  pantheism  as  follows : 

‘ If  the  cuatoxnary  formula,  One  and 

^ and  the  world  remain  diatinct,  at  least  in 
TOint  of  potion ; and  therefore  a pantheist  of  this  kind,  when 
world,  feels  himself  ^th  this 
All  dependant  on  that  whioh  is  the  On^  i 

In  this  way  he  reaches  a conception  of  God  as 
the  somewhat*  on  which  we  depend,  the  cor- 
relative unity  to  the  multiplicity  of  the  universe. 
He  ascribes  to  Him  causality  and  omnipotence, 
but  conceive  Him  out  of  relation  to  His 

world.  To  do  so  would  he  mere  mythology.  It  is 
from  the  <uvme  causality,  whioh  to  a large  extent 
18  to  he  idratifi^  with  the  totality  or  natural 
Schleiermacher  derives  both  the  actions 
and  the  attributes  of  God.  The  distinctions  in 
them  are  due  to  our  consciousness,  and  not  to  any 
difltmcrions  in  the  Divine.  This  implies  an  ultimate 
conception  of  God  very  like  Spinoza*8  Substance 
ana  apparently  quite  incompatible  with  anything 
of  the  nature  of  personality.  At  the  same  time 
ocnieiermacher  concedes  to  devout  feeling  (From- 

tr'  p'^iwl  W*  JytvOopment  of  Theology,  En^. 
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mig^it)  what  he  cannot  grant  on  €uiy  other  terms, 
ana  in  the  Glattbenslehrene  never  explicitly  denies 
what  he  had  stated  in  the  JReden  as  to  the  necessity 
of  a personal  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  to 
devout  feeli]^  or  to  the  enjoyment  of  communion 
with  God.  This  apparent  inconsistency  is  excused 
by  his  desire  to  interpret  the  Christian  system  as 
a whole ; but  it  does  not  evade  the  criticism  that 
he  tended  to  reduce  Christianity  to  the  dimensions 
of  his  philosophical  theoiy. 

Schleiermacher’s  Christology  is  closely  related 
to  his  doctrine  of  grace  and  redemption.  One  of 
its  jpreat  merits  is  that  he  discusses  the  Person  of 
Christ  not  as  an  abstract  psycholomcal  problem, 
but  always  in  its  bearing  on  the  Chi^aan  con- 
sciousness and  on  the  work  of  redemption.  He 
finds  a link  between  his  theology  and  his  doctrine 
of  Christ  in  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  related  to  men 
in  such  a way  that ' their  conscious  blessed  relation 
to  God  is  ascribed  solely  to  Him  as  the  author  of 
it.*^  Jesus  Christ  is  distinguished  from  all  other 
men  by  His  essential  sinlessness  and  absolute  per- 
fection and  ^ the  completeness  of  His  God-con- 
sciousness. He  is  therefore  the  one  perfect  reveda- 
tion  of  God,  and  His  life  is  a miraculous  phenomenon 
in  a world  of  sin,  onlv  to  be  explained  as  a new 
creative  act  of  God.  At  the  same  time  His  nature 
must  not  be  regarded  as  differing  in  kind  from 
ours,  though  He  attains  to  a full  spiritual  vigour 
such  as  we  cannot  show.  In  Him  numan  nature 
reaches  its  ^rfection  ; and  His  function  is  to  im- 
part to  us  t^tperfect  God-consciousness  which  is 
normative  in  His  own  life.  In  his  treatment  of 
the  historicad  personadity  of  Jesus  and  His  relations 
with  both  G<m  and  man,  Schleiermacher  shows  a 
warmth  and  glow  which  bear  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  is  speaking  out  of  a ve^  real  amd  deep 
experience.  Imperfect  ais  his  Christology  may 
seem  au^cording  to  some  standards,  it  hats  the  great 
merit  of  resting  on  the  appeal  which  Christ  makes 
to  the  soul  of  mam  and  on  the  effect  which  He  has 
produced  on  the  consciousness  of  believers  through- 
out the  ages. 

It  is  in  the  intensihed  consciousness  of  God 
which  comes  through  Christ  to  men,  translated 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  Church,  that  Schleier- 
macher finds  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
he  says,  'is  the  union  of  the  Divine  Bemg  ^vith 
human  nature  in  the  form  of  the  common  spirit  of 
the  communi^,  as  animating  the  collective  life  of 
believers.**  In  other  words,  that  saving  principle 
which  showed  itself  in  the  life  of  the  individuad 
Jesus  Christ  becomes  in  the  community  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  and  works  for  the  redemption  of 
men. 

The  need  for  redemption  arises  from  the  sin  of 
mankind,  which  Schleiermanher  regards  as  the 
opposition  between  flesh  and  spirit,  or  between  the 
lower  and  the  higher  self-consciousness  or  God- 
consciousness.  The  sin  of  Adaun  was  but  the  first 
emergence  of  a tendency  inherent  in  our  human 
nature  and  existing  alongside  our  native  God- 
consciousness.  Escape  from  sin  cam  only  be  by 
strengthening  the  God-consciousness  amd  so  gradu- 
ally overcommg  the  hindrances  which  aure  due  to  the 
sense-consciousness.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  supreme 
Redeemer  because  He  possessed  the  God- conscious- 
ness in  a uni^e  degree  amd  so  is  able  to  impart 
it  to  others.  The  total  impression  of  His  person- 
ality hais  the  effect  of  delivering  men  from  the 
contradiction  between  the  higher  amd  the  lower  in 
their  consciousness,  amd  so  reconciling  them  to  the 
highest.  Salvation  is  thus  an  inward  process,  the 
source  amd  ground  of  w’hich  is  Jesus  Christ. 

Schleiermaeher  lays  considerable  stress  on  the 
function  of  the  Church,  or  Chiistiam  communi^, 
in  originating  amd  mauntaining  the  Christian  life. 

1 OlaudensisAret  p*  P- 121. 


The  Church  is  the  sphere  within  which  opposition 
between  the  spirit  and  the  flesh  is  overcome,  and 
by  providing  the  m earns  of  grame  such  as  prayer, 
worship,  etc.,  the  Church  furthers  the  Kingdom 
of  God  on  earth.  The  position  of  the  Church  with 
regard  to  the  future  life  amd  the  final  consumma- 
tion of  ^ things  Schleiermacher  only  tolerates  as 
'tentative  efforts  of  an  insufficiently  authorised 
faculty  of  surmise  in  conjunction  with  the  reasons 
for  amd  the  considerations  against  them.’  i 

Such,  then,  are  the  dry  bones  of  a theologioad 
system  which  is  worked  out  with  immense  ampli- 
tude of  detail,  intense  conviction,  and  rare  breaiath 
of  view.  Schleiermamher  haLS  had  few  immediate 
followers,  but  his  work  hais  provided  a quarry  in 
which  every  theologian  since  his  time  has  been 
able  to  dig  and  find  treasure.  He  was  certainly  in 
^vamce  of  his  day  amd,  like  all  pioneers,  wais  mow 
in  coming  to  his  own.  But  his  eager,  reverent, 
and  scientific  spirit  could  not  be  denied,  and  his 
influence  was  never  greater,  especially  in  (^rmany, 
than  it  is  to-day. 

LimATTTEB. — L Qbrman. — Schleiermacher,  Thool.  Workt, 
11  Tols.,  Berlin,  1836-60,  Sermont,  new  ed.,  6 rols.,  do.  1871-76, 
Phxlotophioal  and  MiAuUantoui,  9 vols.,  do.  1886-64.  Werke, 
■elected  and  edL  O.  Braun  and  J.  Bauer,  4 vola.  leiipzig,  1010; 
C.  A.  Auberleo,  Schleiermaehert  ein  Charakterbildt  Baati,  1869 ; 
H.  Bleek.  Die  Orundlagsn  der  C?iriitolrjgie  SohleitrmaeherM, 
Freiburg  L B.,  1898 ; C.  J.  Branise,  Uoer  Schleitrmaehert 
Gtaub&niUhre^  Berlin,  1824  ; W.  Bandar , Sohleitrmactiert  phil- 
otcphitohe  GotUMUhre^  Worms,  1868 ; T.  Camerer,  SpinozA  und 
SehleiermoeheTt  Stuttgart,  1908 ; C.  Clemen,  SehleiermaeJurt 
Olaubanzlehret  Oiessez^  1905;  W.  Dilthey,  l^ban  SehUitT’ 
maehert^  Berlin,  1870  ; L.  Jonas  and  W.  Diftney,  Ata  Sehlvur- 
maehert  Leben^  in  4 vola,  do.  1860-6^  M.  Fischer, 

SchUiermachtr,  do.  1899;  G.  Fricke,  Ul>er  SehleiermaeJur^ 
Leipdg,  1869 ; A Prohne,  Der  Begryff  der  EigentUmlichksU 
odar  IndividudUtdt  bai  SoAiaiarmaohar,lEULUe,  1884 ; B.  Fuchs, 
ScblaiarmaaharaJieligioTiabegri^und  r^igicae  Staaung.Qieaaan, 
1901 ; O.  Gayer,  SeAlaiarTnaeAara  Paychologia.  Leipsig,  1896 ; 

J.  Gottschick,  uber  Schlaiarmaehera  Verhdltniaa  xu  Kant, 
^bingen,  1876;  £.  Huber,  Dia  Bntwicklxjeng  daa  BeluKonr- 
begr^baiScTilaiarmaehar,  Leipzig,  1901 ; A Kaithoff;  S^hUiar- 
maofura  Varmd^dniaa  an  unaara  Zait,  Brunswick,  1896; 

F.  Kattenbusch,  Von  Sehlaiarmaehar  gu  Hitachi,  Oiessen,  1008 ; 
O.  Kim,  SohUiarmaehar  und  dia  Romantik,  Basel,  1896, 

* Schleiernmoher,*  In  PRJSt ; H.  Mnlert,  Sohlaiarmachara 
Waihnachtafaiar,  HaUe,  1906:  A Rltschl,  Schlaiermachara 
Radan  iUxr  dia  Religion  und  ihrar  yaehioirkungan  avj  dia 
avangaliacha  Rirche  Dautaehlanda,  Bonn,  1874  ; K.  Rosenkrans, 
Eritik  dar  Schlaiannaehariaehan  QlaubanaUhra^  Kbnigsberg, 
1886;  J.  Schailer.  Vorlaaungan  Hbar  SeJdaiarmaehar,  Halle. 
1844 ; D.  Schenkel,  Friedrich  SehJeiamutehar  .*  ain  Labana-  und 
Charaktarbild,  Elberfeld,  1868 ; F.  M.  Schiele,  Schlaiannaehara 
Monologan,  Leipzig,  1002 ; B.  Spranger,  Schleiarmachar,  Fichte, 
&a^ena,  do.  1910 ; JB.  SchUrer,  Schlaiarmachara  Religionabegriff, 
do.  1868;  G.  Stephan,  Die  Zahre  Schleiarmaehera  von  aer 
jSrldsunp ^Tubingen,  1001 ; H.  Stiskind,  Der  Einjtuaa  SeheUinga 
av/  dia  Bntxoieklung  von  Sehlaiarmachara  Syatam^  do.  1009; 

K.  Thiele,  ScIUaiannaeheta  Theologia  und  ihre  Badeutung  j^r 
dia  G^anuxbrt,  do.  1008;  G.  Thimme.  Dia  reZigionaphil^ 
oaophiaohan  Prdmiaaen  dar  Sehlaiermacharuchan  Glax&enalahra, 
Hanover,  1001:  E.  Troeltsch  and  others,jSEoA2ei«rma«7ier,  der 
Philoaoph  daa  waubena,  Berlin,  1910 ; G.  Wehrung.  Dia  pAiZos- 
<nhiaeh-thaologiaoha  Mathoda  Sehleiatmaohara,  Obtongen,  1911 ; 

G.  Weissenbom,  DaretaUung  und  Kritik  dar  Sohlaiermaehar- 
iaehan  Dogmatik,  Leipzig,  1849. 

XL  HyOLTSS.-^chlelermacher,  A Critical  Eaaay  on  tha 
Qoapal  gf  Luka,  tr.  O.  Thirlwall,  London,  1826,  Bri^  Outline  c(f 
tha  Study  of  Theology,  tr.  W.  Farrer,  Bdinbxirgh,  1860,  Chriatmaa 
Eva,  tr.  W.  Hastae,  do.  1890,  On  Religion:  Spaechaa  to  ita 
CuUurad  Daapiaara,  tr.  J.  Oman,  London,  1^8,  JntroduoHona 
to  tha  Dialoguaa  of  Plato,  tr.  W.  Dobeon,  Cambridge,  1886, 
Sdactad  Sermona,  nr.  ICary  F.  Wilson,  do.  1800 ; The  lAfa 
Sehlaiarmaehar  aa  unfolded  In  Ais  Autobiography  and  Liters, 
tr.  F.  Rowan,  2 vola,  London,  1860 ; R.  Mnnro,  Sokleierrnaehar  : 
Personal  and  Speculative,  Paisley,  1908;  W.  B.  Selbie, 
Sehlaiarmaehar  : a Critical  and  HiaUmeaX  Study,  London,  1918  ; 
G.  Cross,  2rA«  Theology  of  Schleiarniaehar^CbleagOj  191L 

W.  B.  Selbib. 

SCHOLASTICISM. — * Scholasticism  ' is  the 
term  usually  employed  to  denote  the  typical  pro- 
ducts of  Clmstian  thought  in  the  West  under  the 
onltural  and  other  historic  conditions  which 
characterized  the  Middle  Ages.  The  medimvaJ 
period  may  be  understood  to  extend  from  the  8th 
to  the  15th  century.  During  this  period  a group 
of  definite  tendencies  in  the  history  or  philoaophicid 
and  theolomcal  reflexion  can  be  traced ; they 
attain  to  meir  full  strength  and  development 
1 Qlaubenalehra,  p.  169. 
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during  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  and  thence 
decline  in  energy  and  effectiveness. 

In  a wider  reference  the  term  * echolastidem ' has  been  used 
to  Include  medieval  Jewiah  and  medieval  Arabian  thought. 
Reference  to  these  movementa,  except  in  their  influence  on 
Christian  thought,  falls  outside  the  scope  of  this  article.  Both 
the  Jewiah  and  the  Arabian  philoeopbv  of  the  period  are  entirely 
\inder  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  Keo-Platonlsm.  No  diS' 
tinctive  national  ohsxacteriatica  appear  in  them.  They  are, 
moreover,  largely  moulded  by  the  fact  that  their  founders  and 
exponents  were  not  priests  but  students  of  medicine  and 
ph^oal  science.  Two  names  are  of  outstanding  importance— 
Avicenna  (980-1087)  and  Averroes  (1120-08),  these  names  being 
originally  grotesque  Western  corruptions  of  the  Arabic  names. 
The  position  of  Avicenna  (g.v.)  is  not  far  removed  from  that  of 
pure  Aristotelianism.  Averroes  (o.«.)  is  more  independent  and 
stands  out  as  the  moat  powerful  and  influential  among  the 
Arabian  thinkers.  i 

In  addition  to  ita  accurate  bbtorical  sense,  the  adjective 
' scholastic  * has  acquired  a special  meaning  as  descriptive  of  a 
kind  of  reflexion  or  discasaion  chaxacterixed  by  excessive  for- 
mality or  rigidity  of  method,  or  excessive  intellectual  subtlety,  or 
punctiliously  systematio  development  of  minute  details  devoid 
of  real  signifloance.  These  defects,  however,  are  not  peculiar 
to  historic  scholasticism ; and  they  are  specially  typi(^  of  It 
only  in  Its  decadence.  Here  we  find  unlimited  analysis  leading 
to  endless  distinctions  corresponding  to  no  real  differences  in 
the  nature  of  things ; elaborate  discussion  of  questions  having 
no  relation  to  reality ; and  a terminology  which  went  far  beyond 
what  was  required  for  defining  genuinely  philoeophic^  ideas  or 
discriminating  really  scientific  distinctions.^  HaUam  observes : 
*The  AristotsUan  philosophy,  even  in  the  hands  of  the  Master, 
w like  a barren  tree  that  conceals  its  want  of  fruit  by  profu- 
riOQ  of  leaves.  But  the  soholastio  ontology  was  much  worse. 
What  could  be  more  trifling  than  disquisitiODS  shout  the  nature 
of  ang^,  their  modes’of  <^ratlon,  their  means  of  conversing  ? * » 

a histone  judgment,  this  is  a partial  and  biased  statement. 
The  questions  discussed  in  histono  scholasticism  were  not  all 
merely  trivial  or  merely  verbal.^ 


SoholaAtic  reflexion  involved  oeitain  general 
^sumptions : (a)  that  absolute  obieotlve  truth  can 
be  attained  by  the  bi^an  mind  (in  the  great  age 
of  Bcholaeticism,  e.pr.  in  Aquinas,  we  may  express 
the  position  as  a claim  to  re-think  the  thoughts  of 
the  divine  mind) ; (d)  that  the  first  principles  or 
prenusses  of  truth  are  revealed  in  Scripture  and 
"®^®]oped  as  Catholic  doctrine  by  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church,  or,  where  philosophy  extends  beyond 
theology,  may  be  ascertained  by  reflexion  on  the 
teaching  of  Aristotle;  (c)  that  every  principle 
must  be  worked  out  to  its  full  logical  issues.  ^ 
Mtiraating  scholasticism,  we  must  avoid  two 
fundamental  errors.  The  schoolmen  did  not  limit 
themselves  to  discussion  of  merely  immediate  in- 
f^ences  from  the  dogmas  of  the  Church ; even  in 
thwlogy  their  work  reveals  remarkable  variety 
5?^  (within  certain  limits)  freedom  of  thought. 
FJor  is  it  true  that  in  their  distinctivdy  philoso- 
phic speculations  they  were  guided  only  by  the 
dootnne  of  A^totle.  in  philosophy  and  in  theo- 
^gy  they  assimilated  a stream  of  Neo- 

Flatomst  influence  through  the  Fathers  (especi- 
aUy  Au|^8tme),  through  the  work  of  john 
Scoty  Engena  and  his  Latin  translation  of 
(see  below),  and  through  the 

remember  th«t.  although  au  immense 
*®trmBgand  aaci^tinteUectual 

Church  never  wholly 
lost  the  tradition  of  ancient  education.  What 
MimC  of  ancient  thought  came  to  the  Middle 
^es  though  the  Church.  The  Fathers,  from  Se 
^ere  educated  men,  some  of 
^ schools  of  their  time, 
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intellectual  ideas  akin  to  those  of  the  ancient 
world.  ^ 

Hence,  when  Charlemagne,  after  consolidating 
his  empire  in  the  West,  conceived  the  design  (3 
founding  schools  which  should  be  centres  of  learning 
and  mental  cultivation,  he  naturally  turned  to  the 
moniwteries  and  with  the  help  of  such  men  as 
Alcuin  established  schools  in  connexion  with  most 
of  the  abbeys  in  his  kingdom.*  The  name  ‘schol- 
astic,* doctor  Kolasticus^  given  at  first  to  teachers 
of  the  cloister  schools,  was  afterwards  given  gener- 
ally to  teachers  of  systematic  theology  and  philo- 
sophy following  the  tradition  of  the  schools.  At 
first  the  * philosophy  * consisted  only  of  the  elements 
of  grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  the  trivinm  of  the 
‘seven  liberal  arts,*  of  which  the  quadrivium  con- 
sisted of  geometry,  arithmetic,  astronomy,  and 
music. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  main  objects  of  philo- 
sophy and  theology  are  identical,  though  the 
method  of  treatment  is  different.*  This  may  be 
admitted ; but  historically  scholastic  theology  €md 
scholastic  philosophy  must  be  distinguished.  The 
former  claims  to  be  founded  on  the  doctrine  re- 
ceived by  the  Church  from  Scripture  and  the 
Fathers  and  taught  as  authoritative.  Its  detailed 
historical  treatment  belongs  to  the  history  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  forms  part  of  any  standard 
work  on  that  subject.*  Scholastic  philosophy,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  its  own  first  prmcipleaf  claim- 
ing to  be  intuitive  truths  of  reason.  It  embraces 
many  questions  wholly  independent  of  theology, 
although  its  methods  and  conclnsiona  were  em- 
ployed m the  explanation  of  various  dogmas.  The 
distinction  does  not  involve  complete  separation. 

The  scholastic  age  falls  naturally  into  two  periods 
owmg  to  the  fact  that  all  the  most  important 
logical,  metaphysical,  and  scientific  writings  of 
Ajistotm  came  into  the  hands  of  Western  thinkers 
for  the  first  time  dnring  the  latter  part  of  the  12th 
century.  It  is  convenient  also  to  subdivide  the 
periods  as  follows:  (i.)  the  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
^ntunes,  where  we  find  fexcept  in  the  case  of 
Engena)  only  the  undeveloped  germs  of  later 
problems  and  controversies;  (ii.)  the  11th  and 
most  of  the  12th  cent.,  where  the  conclusions  of 
metaphysical  logic  are  more  and  more  consciously 
and  deliberately  applied  to  the  elucidation  of 
theologK^  dogma  ; (ui.)the  13th  cent.,  the  great 
age  of  sohol^ticism,  after  the  assimilation  of  the 
new  Anstotelian  materials,  where  we  find  strenuous 
endeavours  to  instruct  a comprehensive  system 
^sed  on  ^ alliance  of  philosophy  and  theology  ; 
^v.)  the  14th  and  16th  centuries,  where  the  alliance 
breaks  down  ^der  the  influence  of  Duns  Scotus 
(who  belongs  hmtorically  to  the  previous  period) 
Md  Ockh^  The  mutual  independence  ofphilo- 
theology  involved  the  doctrine  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  truth  and  led  to  the  decline  of 
TCholasticism,  which  resolved  itself  ultimately  into 
of  system  with  loss  of  vitality 

middle  of  the  12th  oent  to 

Of  Mtabliahed  siooe  the  work  of  Jourdein.» 

ur  Ariecotle  the  earlier  echoolmen  poeseaaed  onlv  kh* 
simpler  parte  of  the  Organon — %,«.  the  CaUgorice  and  d»  Inter- 


— fl. 

Middle 


^<^^e  work  Of  Alc^n  see  O.’  J.  B.  Oaskoln,  Alcuin,  London, 
In  if*u  84«ff..  .rt.  -Soholu. 

Enf.  ^ 
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togstber  vltb  Poroh^i  ItOBogt,  or  ' Introduction,' 
to  the  former  (all  theee  in  Laun  translattona  by  Boethlne) ; a 
eummary  of  Ariatotle'e  Categories,  Categories  Dseem,  wrongly 
attributed  to  Au^uatine  ; two  commentariee  by  Boethiua  on  «ie 
ISMogs  ; and  hie  own  ehort  treatise*  on  the  element*  of  formal 
loric.  Boethius  waa  the  principal  source  for  the  text-book* 
which  mainUined  the  logical  tradition  of  the  cloister  schools, 
wch  as  those  of  Oassiodoms  and  Isidore  of  Seville.  Regarding 
Plato,  their  information  waa  derived  from  the  Timostu,  or  part 
of  it,  in  the  Latin  translation  of  Ohalcidius  and  his  commentary 
from  Apuleius  (de  DogmaU  PlaUmis\  and  from  the  writing*  of 
Augustine.  Hence  what  little  they  knew  of  Plato  came  from 
lources  moulded  by  Neo>Platonic  in^uence. 

Isidore  of  Seville  (t  6^)  is  also  of  importanoe  as  the  author  of 
three  books  of  * Sentences  ’ (<Smeentt«s)  or  doctrinal  passages 
from  the  Fathers,  systematically  arrang^  This  and  a few 
similar  compilations  circulated  in  the  schools  as  material  for 
whatever  doctrinal  reflexion  was  possible.  The  more  elaborate 
worlc  nijyij  yvi^tts,  by  J ohn  Damascene  (JI.0, 7(X)X  representing 
the  Eastern  Ohurch,  is  the  classical  example  of  a systematic 
logical  presentation  of  patristic  teaching  ; but  this  was  not  In 
the  hands  of  the  earlier  schoolmen.  Such  books  suggested  the 
plan  or  scheme  which  was  carried  out  later  in  the  Lil>er 
Sententiarum  of  Petrus  Lombardua  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
refer  to  the  history  of  theological  doctrine  except  where  it 
directly  mvolves  the  conclusions  of  philosophical  renexion. 

1.  First  period,— Among  the  theological  dia- 
cossions  of  the  first  period  we  find  in  the  euohar- 
istio  and  predestinanan  controversies  of  the  9th 
cent,  the  beginnings  of  an  opposition  that  was 
destined  to  develop  with  great  significance — that 
of  faith  (or  authority)  and  reason.  From  this 
point  of  view  we  touch  briefly  on  the  subjects 
Darned,  before  passing  to  the  logical  and  philoao- 
phical  issues  which  were  being  opened  up. 

X.  Eucharistic  controversy. — In  831  Faschasius 
Radbertus,  abbot  of  Coroie,  published  what  was 
the  fii*st  formal  exposition  and  defence  of  the  strict 
doctrine  of  transuostantiation  ; i.e.,  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bread  and  wine  becomes  converted 
into  the  substance  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ, 
the  same  body  in  which  He  lived,  suffered,  rose, 
and  ascended.  This  stupendous  miracle  takes 
place  under  the  outwardly  visible  form  ( ‘ sub 
ligura  ’)  of  bread  and  wine.  There  is  nothing  con- 
trary to  nature  in  this,  because  the  essence  of 
nature  consists  in  the  entire  obedience  of  all  things 


to  the  divine  will  ( ‘ ut  a quo  est  semper  ejus  ob- 
temperet  jussis’).  This  uncomproniisiM  and  abso- 
lute supernaturalism  was  contested  by  Katramnus, 
a monk  of  the  same  abbey.  While  fully  acknow- 
ledmng  an  objective  supernatural  process  in  the 
eucnanst,  Ratramnus  endeavoured  to  rationalize 
the  doctrine  as  far  as  possible.  The  body  and 
blood  of  Christ  are  present  ' in  mysterio  ’ ; i.e.,  the 
Scriptural  expressions  are  figurative  and  are  to  be 
spiritually  understood.  The  elements  after  con- 
secration produce  an  effect  on  the  souls  of  believers 
which  they  cannot  produce  by  their  natural  quali- 
ties, but  tnis  effect  presupposes  spiritual  suscepti- 
bility on  the  part  of  the  recipients  ; and,  when  the 
believer  has  attained  ‘ ad  visionem  Chiisti,*  he  will 
no  longer  need  such  external  means  of  perceiving 
what  the  divine  love  has  achieved  for  him. 

2.  Predestinarian  controversy. — The  predestin- 
arian  dispute  of  the  9th  cent,  gives  a more  vivid 
picture  or  the  conflict  between  reason  and  author- 
ity. In  this  case  the  Church  employed  the  re- 
sources of  human  reason  to  counteract  the 
unauthorized  conclusions  of  the  predestinarian 
(xottschalk.  John  Scotus  Erigena,  layman  and 
independent  thinker,  was  employed  as  the  chosen 
advocate  of  the  dogma  decreea  by  authority. 


* The  force  of  reason  evidently  b^an  to  be  acknowledjged  and 
felt  as  an  antagonist  which  the  Ohurch  had  fostered  within  its 
own  system,  and  against  which  the  Ohoroh  had  need  to 
fortify  itself  with  tne  weapons  of  the  same  temper.  The 
expedient  was  found  to  be  of  dangerous  effect;  since  the 
ubilosophy  of  Erigena  served  to  scatl^  the  seeds  of  still  more 
dangerous  perplexity  to  the  creed  of  the  Ohurch.*! 

3.  Nominalism  and  realism. — As  with  the  prob- 
lem of  authority  and  reason,  so  with  that  of  nomi- 
nalism and  realism  and  other  logical  and  phUo- 
! R.  D.  Hampden,  The  SeJiolastie  Philosophy  in  its  Rslation 
to  Christian  Theology^  (BL),  Hereford,  1848,  p.  86  ff. 
voi..  XI.  — 16 


aophical  issues  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
later  ^hoolmen.  These  problems  were  present  in 
germ  in  the  scholastic  writings  of  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries ; but  their  implications  were  imknown, 
and  their  connexion  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  religion  and  ethics  was  not  even  suspected. 

The  problem  at  Issue  in  the  opposition  of  nominalism  and 
realism  was  that  of  the  objective  signiflcance  of  oniversala 
The  universal  (general,  generic  or  speciflo,  typical)  consists  of 
those  fundamental  qualities,  activities,  unitozmities  of  the 
object  which  it  shares  with  otnen.  When  these  are  abstracted 
and  generalized  by  our  thought,  the  claas-conoept  Is  formed. 
This  consciousness  of  the  umvereal  is  an  act  of  thought ; it  is 
the  consciousness  that  certain  qusditles  realized  in  the  in- 
dividual thing  are  also  realized  in  a whole  group.  Nominalism 
is  the  general  theory  that  the  univerasu  has  no  existence 
outside  our  thought. 

(a)  Extreme  nominalism  may  be  expressed  in  the  words  of 
a modem  writer:  *ths  only  generality  possessing  separate 
existenoe  is  the  name  * ; ! not  even  in  the  thought  of  the  knower 
is  there  anything  general ; the  universal  is  merely  a Jlatxts  vods. 
(h)  Moderate  noxmnalism,  or  conceptualism  (g.v.),  holds  that 
universal*  exist,  but  only  in  thought;  the  univer^  is  a otm- 
eeptus  mentis  significans  plura  stngularia.  Both  kinds  of 
nominalism  are  Included  in  the  dictum,  * Species  non  sunt  nisi 
termini  apud  aniznam  existentes.*  3 Realism  holds,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  universal  has  a being  of  its  own,  which  is 
objectively  given,  (e)  Extreme  realism  holds  that  ths  common 
nature  of  a group  of  beings — e.g.,  man — exists  ants  res,  distinct 
from  and  independently  of  the  particular  things  of  ezeperienoe 
which  exemplify  that  oonunon  nature,  (d)  Moderate  realism 
means  that  the  universal  Is  an  objective  principle  tn  relnis, 
common  to  the  many  different  individuals  and  constituting 
them  into  a class.  The  schoolmen  identifled  their  problem 
with  that  which  appeared  to  he  at  issue  between  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  The  interest  of  the  Greek  thinkers,  however,  was 
different.  They  were  concerned  to  show  that  the  real  is 
universal  and  to  explain  as  far  as  possible  how  the  universal 
became  individualized  in  space  and  time.  The  sohoolmen,  on 
the  contrary,  started  from  the  subjective  side. 

Cousin*  and  others  have  rightly  pointed  to  a passage  in 
Boethius*  Latin  translation  of  the  Isagogt  of  Porphyry  as 
suggestizig  the  question  to  the  scholastic  thinkers.  The 
essential  sentences  are  these : * de  generlbus  et  speciebus  illud 
quidem  . . . sive  in  soIis  nudis  intellectibas  posita  sint.  . . . 
et  utrum  separata  a sensibilihus  an  in  senaibilibus  posita  et 
drea  baeo  oonsistentia,  dicere  recusabo.'  Nominalism  and  the 
two  forms  of  realism  are  here  indicated. 

These  theories  were  not  apprehended  in  their 
full  significance  in  what  we  Have  called  the  first 
period  j as  Cousin  observes,  the  two  systems  were, 
as  yet,  merely  two  different  ways  of  interoreting  a 

Shrase  of  Po^hyry.  Moreover,  the  influence  of 
Oetbius  was  indecisive.  He  refuses  to  argue  to  a 
definite  conclusion,  although  his  incident«Q  state- 
ments tend  sometimes  towards  moderate  realism, 
sometimes  towards  moderate  nominalism.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  the  earliest  remains  of  schol- 
astic thought  that  there  existed  in  the  schools  a 
nominalistic  and  a realistic  tradition.  A collection 
of  incidental  comments  on  Porphyry,  e.g.,  has  come 
down  to  us  from  early  in  the  9tn  century.  It  has 
been  attributed,  probably  incorrectly,  to  Rabanus 
Maurus  (f  866),  under  whose  influence  the  school 
at  Fulda  had  become  an  intellectual  centre  of 
some  importance.  Its  authorship  may  be  assigned 
to  one  of  his  pupils.^  Its  statements  show  a dis- 
tinct tendency  to  moderate  nominalism  the 

genus  is  defined  as  auhstantialis  Hmilitudo  ex 
aiversia  speciebus  in  cogitatione  collecta),  and  the 
important  principle  is  asserted,  *Res  non  pre^- 
catur.*  A similar  general  observation  may  be 
made  in  reference  to  Heiricus  (Eric)  of  Anxerre, 
originally  a student  at  Fulda.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  close  of  the  9th  cent,  we  find  realism  de- 
finitely taught  at  Auxerre  by  Remigius.  What 
is  individu^  and  what  is  specific  exists  only  by 
participation  in  the  universal,  which  is  the  sub- 
stantial unity  of  the  individuals  included  under  it 
{e.g. , * Homo  est  multorum  hominum  substantialis 
unitas  *). 

4.  Erigexia. — The  system  of  John  Scotus  Erigena 
* stands  by  itself  in  tne  9th  century  like  the  pro- 
1 A.  Bain,  Msntal  and  Moral  Scisne^,  London,  1884,  p.  170. 

3 Sss  Prantl,  G^eseh.  dsr  LogiJb  ini  Abendlande,  iv.  16. 

3 Ouvrages  xnidits  d'Abilard,  Introd.  p.  66. 

* For  references  see  F.  Ueberw^,  Hxst.  of  Philosophy,  Eng. 
tr.4.  London.  1874-76, 1.  868f. 
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duct  of  another  age.* *  ^ Possessed  of  a high  de^ee 
of  intellectual  originality,  he  endeavoured,  ^ V"® 
spirit  of  Origen,  to  lay  a philosophical  foim^tion 
for  theology;  but  his  speculative  geniua  led  him 
into  methoas  and  conclusions  hostile  to  the  g^eral 
tendency  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine.  His  fonda- 
mental  principle  is  the  identity  of  faith  and  rewon, 
so  that  philosophy  and  theolo^  sre  manifestations 
of  the  same  spirit.  But  theological  d^trm^  are 
symlx^c  expressions  of  the  truth  ^ and  the  tradi- 
tional doctrines,  when  taken  up  into  his  system, 
are  treated  very  freely.  8 


hslf  wriM  of  works  whI<A 

bsd  s ooiiilders,ble  influence  on  medUeval  thoujrbt.*  The  writer 

comhlnee  Ohrietinn  conceptions  wim  the  eiMnatdon^tem 

of  Plotinus,  without  giving  up  the  tri-unity  of  God.  God,  as 
Absolute  Being,  is  beyond  all  conceivable  humM  p^catee : 
this  is  the  p^clple  of  * negative  theology,’  which  Dionyeius 
distinguiahM  from  ‘positive  theology,'  where  a ^mbolic 
knowledge  of  God  and  a gradual  approximation  to  Hie 
are  ad^tted  to  he  possible.  Both  the  negative  and  toe 
p^tive  theology  are  valid  and  do  not  conflict  when  each  has 

*^]^ena’?*cWef  speculative  work  Is  entitled  ds  DiviHone 
Natures.  His  eyttem  is  based  on  the  idea  of  the  abepluto 
immanence  of  God;  the  divine  is  exclusively  real,  and  the 
world  of  experience  in  space  and  time  is  but  a * theoprmny,  u 
appearance  of  God.  By  notura  he  means  the  sum  of  all  that  is, 
rented  not  as  a mere  aggregate,  but  as  a uni^.  It  embra^ 
f^r  type*  of  being ; (1)  Oit  which  creates  and  is  not  created— 
God  Bs  source  of  wl  be^ ; (2)  that  which  is  created  and  which 
creates— the  world  of  ‘ideas’  or  ideal  rational  principles, 
active  in  and  from  God,  after  which  finite  thinn  are  fashioned ; 

S)  that  which  U created  but  does  not  create — the  world  of  finite 
dividual  things ; <4)  that  which  neither  is  created  nor  creates 
—God  as  goal  and  end  of  all  being.  The  whole  realm  of  created 
being  has  no  independent  reality  ; it  exists,  but  it  exists  in  God. 
Oreatton  and  revelatton  are  one.  The  four  stages  form  a process 
from  God  to  God,  which  through  our  finitenees  we  think  of  as 
in  tone : hut  in  itself  it  is  eternal  and  beyond  tons  altogether. 

Like  * Dionysius,'  Erigena  oombines  a negative  and  a positive 
theology.  Beal  being— in  other  words,  absolute  perfection- 
belongs  to  God  alone ; all  else  has  only  partial  or  imperfect 
being.  No  predicate  applicable  to  finite  being  is  applicable  to 
God ; He  is  above  and  Myond  all  qualities  that  we  experience 
in  finite  being.  Hence  ultimately  we  can  say  what  God  is  not 
rather  than  what  He  is.  On  the  other  hand,  the  whole  realm  of 
created  nature  is  in  its  meuure  a ‘ theophany.'  whereby  we  may 
attain  to  a knowledge  of  God,  peroeiving  His  being  through  toe 
being  of  created  things.  His  wisdom  through  their  order  and 
harmony,  His  life  through  their  activity  ana  movement.  This 
is  a bsiM  for  an  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
God  in  His  essential  being  is  Father.  God  as  realised  Wisdom  is 
Son,  God  as  universal  life  and  activity  is  Spirit.  Erigena  finds 
a reflexion  of  tJhIw  Trinity  in  man  : but  further  analysis  of  the 
conception  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article. 

The  logical  structure  into  which  these  principles  are  wrought 
is  that  of  an  infinite  hierarohj  of  forms  or  trpf  of  existence, 
from  the  material  objects  of  sense  to  the  absolute  being  of 
Deity ; and  this  g^raded  scale  of  beings,  in  which  each  lower 
form  ^ooee^  from  the  forms  above  it,  is  completely  parallel  to 
the  graded  scale  of  logical  conoeptiona  in  their  successive  orders 
of  anrverwklity.  Hence  * intelli|^tur  quod  ars  iUa,  quae  dividit 
genera  in  spaces  et  species  in  genera  resolvit,  quae  <taX««cT(ici} 
mdeur,  non  ah  humanis  maohinationibus  sit  fa^,  sed  in  natura 
rerum  ab  Auctore  omnium  artiuxm  <mae  vere  artes  sunt, 
oondita,  et  a sapienUbus  inventa.**  Erigena  is  therefore  a 
realist ; universals  are  in  rebus  as  the  pound  of  their  existence 
and  ante  res  as  ideal  oonstitaents  of  the  seoond  division  of 
* nature'  (see  above). 

From  the  ethical  point  of  view,  this  is  equivalent  to  a hier' 
archy  of  degrees  of  value  or  perfection;  and  increase  in  per- 
fection means  increase  in  being.  Evil  as  such  has  no  real  being 
at  all ; it  is  mere  appearance.  Nevertheless  Erigena  cannot 
interpret  the  doctrine  of  dn  without  admitting  its  reality.  The 
will  of  the  individual  represents  to  itself  something  as  real  and 
good  when  it  is  neither.  This  is  sin ; but,  if  the  representation 
u false,  the  will  that  represents  it  is  real.  Deliverance  from  sin 
is  toe  disoovery  mads  by  the  sinner  of  the  illusoriness  of  what  he 
aims  at.  To  become  one  with  God  through  becoming  like  Him 
is  the  chief  end  of  man,  which  humanity  ss  a ^diole  can  attain 
b^^urifleation,  enlightenment,  and  completion,  with  the  help 

IL  Second  peji/od.— The  second  of  the  four 
periods  into  which  the  history  of  scholasticism  may 
oe  divided  for  onr  present  purpose  is  marked  by 
1 Pringle-Pattison,  in  EBrii  xxiv.  847. 

O.  Siebert,  Die  MetaphysOe  und  JBthik  dss  Pssudo- 
Dionysius  Ar^ipag^t  Jeoa^  18S4. 

» Ds  Divisione  Jfaturos,  iv.  4. 

* On  Erigena  see  B.  Adamson  and  J.  M.  Mitchell,  art. 
* Ebigena,'  in  EBr^  ; R.  L Poole,  art.  ‘ Scotos,’  In  DNS* ; and 
the  standard  histories  named  below. 


the  appearance  of  men  who  were  prepared  to  apply 

the  distinctions  of  human  logic  to  the  elucidation 
of  theological  dogmas,  and  who  thereby  created 
scholastic  philoso^y  in  its  distinctive  forms.  The 
speculations  and  discussions  thus  opened  up  may  be 
grouped  under  the  heads:  (1)  faith  (or  authority) 
and  reason,  (2)  nominalism  and  realism,  (3)  dual- 
ism (of  soul  and  body).  Three  leading  thmkers  of 
the  period  are  the  subjects  of  separate  articles.^ 

1.  Faith  and  reason. — Among  the  few  names 
representing  any  original  mental  activity  in  the 
barbarism  of  the  10th  cent,  that  of  Gerbert  (t  IO93 
as  Pope  Sylvester  n.)  is  prominent,  not  however  in 
connexion  with  specially  logical  or  philosophical 
questions.  He  bad  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  Arabians  in  Spain  and  Italy  and  had 
acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge  such  as  to  expose 
him  to  the  suspicion  of  intercourse  with  the  powers 
of  darkness.  He  has  the  merit  of  urging  the  im- 
portance  of  the  study  of  physical  science  and 
mathematics.*  His  pupil  Fulbert  founded  the 
school  of  Chartres,  which  for  two  centoies  was  a 
centre  of  humanistic  culture.  Among  its  famous 
students  was  Berengarius  of  Tours  (1*  1088),  who 
was  animated  by  a g^uine  impulse  towards  free- 
dom of  thought.  This  appeared  in  his  general 
attitude  towards  cultural  ^ucation  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fact  that  he  adopted,  developed,  and 
defended  the  interpretation  of  the  euchaiist  pre- 
viously put  forward  by  Ratramnus,  which  had 
also  been  defended  by  Erigena  in  his  work  db 
JEucharistia.  Any  detailed  account  of  the  pro- 
longed controversy  thus  aroused  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sacraments ; * but 
what  is  important  to  note  is  that  Bereimarins 
defended  his  position  on  philosophical  rounds,  and 
these  gronnefe  are  found  to  involve  the  essential 
principle  of  nominalism.  He  denied  the  possi- 
bility of  transmutation  of  the  * substance  * while 
the  former  ‘accidents,*  or  physically  perceptible 
qualities,  remained  ; and  his  argument  was  simply 
a specific  application  of  nominalism.  He  does  not 
appear  to  nave  investigated  the  question  apart 
from  this  particular  application  of  it.  But  it  was 
at  once  perceived  that  the  question  was  no  mere 
technicality  of  logic,  but  was  of  momentous  signi- 
ficance. The  perc^tion  of  its  importance  was 
intensified  when  Koscellinns,  after  defending 
nominalism  as  a general  principle  (see  below), 
applied  it  to  the  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  of 
tne  Trinity,  with  resmts  disastrous  to  the  tradi- 
tionally orthodox  conception.  He  found  in  meta- 
physic^  individualism  an  immediate  inference  from 
nominalism.  Defining  ‘ person  ’ as  substantia 
rationalist  he  concluded  that,  if  the  usage  of 
language  permitted,  we  ought  to  speak  of  three 
Gods,  ^ce  the  three  Persons  could  be  united  only 
in  name  or  abstract  idea. 

The  controversy  aroused  by  Berengarius  ended 
in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  transnbstantiation 
doctrine  by  an  act  of  ecclesiastical  authority.  But 
the  position  of  Roscellinus  and  its  theolo^cal  im- 
plications required  to  be  met  with  the  armour  of 
reason.  This  led  to  a philosophical  assertion  of 
extreme  realism  by  Anselm  ana  William  of  Chsm- 
peanx  (see  below),  which  held  its  ground  until  the 
more  moderate  doctrine  of  Abelard  became  the 
accepted  principle  of  the  schools.  And  from  the 
time  of  Anselm  the  relation  of  faith  and  reason 
became  a fundamental  problem. 

Anselm*s  solution  is  oest  expressed  in  his  own 
words : 

‘ Desidero  intellifirere  veritstem  Tusm,  quam  credit  et  amat 
cor  meam.  Neque  enim  quaero  intelligere  at  credam,  aed 
credo  at  intelligam.  Nam  et  hoc  credo,  quia  oisi  oredidero  non 

I See  artt.  Ansxlu,  Asbla&d,  BsRMAitD. 

*Of.  K.  Werner,  Oerhsrt  von  AwnXLaOt  die  Eirchs  und 
Wisssnschaft  seiner  Zeit^,  Vienna,  1881. 

' > See  art  Eucharist  (to  end  of  Middle  Ages). 
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istelllgam.*  i * Ouanto  opulentius  nutrimnr  in  $«cra  Scriptora, 
. . . tonto  fubtUioa  provehimur  ad  ea  qua«  per  intelleotum 
•atiant.  . . . Nam  qul  non  orediderit,  non  experietur ; et  qni 
ezx>erta8  non  fuerit,  non  lntelliget.’S 

In  this  connexion  he  contrasts  cognitio  audUntis 
and  8ci&fvtia  eaiperientis.  Faith  is  regarded  as 
before  all  else  a condition  of  the  emotions  and  the 
will ; but  it  is  a positive  duty,  for  those  who  are 
capable  of  it,  to  seek  a comprehensive  understand- 
ing of  the  content  of  faith  : 

'N^ligentia  mlhl  videtxir,  il,  poetquam  conflrmati  sumua  in 
fide,  non  stademus  quod  credimua  intelllger«.*s 

How  Anselm  was  prepared  to  apply  these  prin- 
ciples is  seen  especially  m his  development  of  the 
arguments  for  the  being  of  God,  in  Monologium 
and  ProslogiuTTit  and  his  investigation  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Atonement  in  Cur  Veus  Homo.  The 
principle  is  Jides  praecedens  intellectum.  This 
resemhles  some  quite  modem  theories;  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  to  Amselm,  means  not 
only  the  religious  trutns  to  be  derived  from  Scrip- 
ture, and  not  only  the  personal  religious  experi- 
ence of  the  believer ; it  means  also  the  dogma  as 
defined  and  authorized  by  the  Church. 

The  position  of  Abelard  is  fundamentally  different.  Reason 
is  not  (as  with  Anselm)  restricted  to  the  explanatory  treat- 
ment of  what  is  in  any  case  established  as  faith.  The  difference 
may  be  expressed  by  saying  that  reason  is  constitutive  and 
even  decisive  of  religious  truth.  The  rule  of  truth  is  fomid  in 
thought.  Hence  i^lard  had  a very  high  opinion  of  the 
religious  and  moral  value  of  Greek  philosophy.  He  regarded 
the  Greek  thinkers  as  the  creators  of  a genuine  religious  tradi- 
tion which  was  improved  and  widened  by  the  Ohristian  revela- 
tion. This  view  was  not  based  on  any  real  historical  know- 
ledge of  ancient  thought  and  its  possible  afilliations  any  more 
than  the  opposite  view  of  the  Fathers  (that  the  Greek  thinkers 
borrowed  from  the  books  of  Hoses).  Abelard  knew  little  of 
these  thinkers ; his  estimate  of  their  importance  Is  an  applica- 
tion of  his  general  doctrine  of  reason  and  revelation.  * Holo  sic 
esse  philosophns,'  he  says,  ' ut  reoaloitrarem  Paulo,  non  sic  esse 
Aristoteles,  ut  seoludar  a Christo : non  enim  aliud  nomen  est 
sub  coelo,  in  quo  oporteat  me  salvum  fieri ' ; but,  unless  faith 
oomes  to  a rational  consciousness  of  its  own  true  nature  and 
grounds,  it  lacks  stability  and  full  efficacy.  The  motto  *Io- 
telligo  ut  oredam*  comes  to  mean,  lor  Abelard.  *1  seeV-  Ur 
understand  in  order  that  I may  believe  more,  and  believe  more 
fully  and  worthily.'  His  work  Sic  et  Non,  in  wlncn  conflicting 
passages  from  the  Fathers  were  arranged  ha  opposition  to  one 
another,  was  compiled  not  to  suggest  scepticlam  but  to  pro- 
mote rational  inquiry ; * dubltando  ad  inquisitdonem  venimus, 
inquirendo  ad  veritatem.'^  Yet,  contrary  to  his  own  inten- 
tion, the  formal  and  theoretic  precedence  of  knowledge  to  faith 
tended  to  mere  intelleotualism  in  theology  and  actually  pro- 
duced it. 

At  the  opposite  extreme  to  Abelard  stands  Bernard  of  Clair- 
vaux.  He  contended  for  the  existence  in  the  human  mind  of 
an  inunediate  inner  apprehension  of  religious  truth,  with  a dis- 
tinctive certainty  of  its  own.  Many  of  nis  statements  suggest 
a position  akin  to  that  of  Anselm— s.p.,  dc  ContideratiOTic.  v.  8, 
wnere  it  is  said  that  faith  holds  the  truth  in  a latent  and 
Implicit  form  ; knowledge  holds  it  in  an  open  and  explicit 
form,  having  both  the  truth  and  the  distinct  oomprehension  of 
it ; faith  is  a spontaneous  and  assured  intimation  of  truth  that 
is  not  yet  opened  up  before  the  mind  in  clear  analysis  and  out- 
line. ^e  contrast  emphasized  appears  to  be  between  an 
implicit  and  an  explidt  form  of  the  same  truth.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  an  error  to  assimilate  the  position  of  Bernard  to  that  of 
Anselm.  The  former  is  a mystic ; standing  on  the  basis  of  a 
mystical  view  of  religious  belief,  he  represents  a reaction 
against  the  influence  of  the  * dialecticians,*  and  especially  those 
among  them  who  had  been  Influenced  by  Roscelllnus  and 
Abelard.  The  same  attitude  to  contemporary  logic  was  main- 
tained through  the  12th  cent,  at  the  monasteiy  of  Bt.  Victor, 
near  Paris,  and  especially  by  the  three  ' Victorines,*  Hugo, 
Richard,  and  Walter;  whereas  the  keynote  of  constructive 
scholasticiam  was  sounded  by  Anselm  in  his  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  relation  of  faith  and  knowledge. 

2.  Nominalism  and  realism. — The  general  mean- 
ing of  these  op^sed  theories  has  been  concisely 
stated  above.  Itoscellinus  appears  to  have  been 
the  first  to  formulate  nominalism  as  a general 
theory  of  the  nature  of  univeraals.  For  knowledge 
of  his  doctrine  we  have  to  rely  on  the  statements 
of  his  opponents,  Anselm  and  Abelard.  He  is 
charged  with  making  the  universal  a mere  word, 
fiatuo  vocis.*  Taken  strictly,  this  is  a denial  of 
any  real  connexion  between  similar  things  ; their 
similarities  become  merely  unessential  accidents, 

I Proelogittn^  1,  * D«  Ineamatione  FsrM,  2. 

* Cur  Detis  Homo,  L 2.  * Of.  Bsrtlet  and  Carlyle,  p.  4S0  f. 

Cf.  PranU,  il.  78. 
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and  real  knowledge  is  impossible.  It  is  one  thing 
to  deny  the  hypostatization  of  an  ‘ accident  ’ like 
colour  or  wLsaom,  and  another  thing  to  deny  the 
foundation  in  reality  of  all  genera  and  speciea 

* The  human  race  is  not  a word,  or,  if  it  is,  we  are  driven  to 
assert  that  there  is  really  nothing  common  and  identical  in  all 
men — that  the  brotherhood  and  equality  of  the  human  family 
are  mere  abstractions,  and  that,  since  individuality  is  the  sole 
reality,^  the  sole  reality  it  difference,  that  is  to  say,  hostility  and 
war,  with  no  right  but  might,  uo  duty  but  inter^,  no  remedy 
but  despotism.'i 

It  is  probable  that  some  statements  of  Roscel- 
linus  suggested  these  consequences,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  he  intended  them.  These  state- 
ments, and  the  heterodox  theological  conclusions 
alluded  to  above,  discredited  nommalism. 

Anselm  made  no  attempt  to  think  out  the  diffi- 
culties of  realism.  He  found  in  it  what  appeared  to 
be  the  sole  means  of  rationalizing  dogma,  and  he 
^opted  it  accordingly.  Universal s,  to  him,  are 
in  rebua  as  objectively  real  and  active  principles 
and  ante  res  as  ideal  principles  in  the  divine  mmd. 
William  of  Champeaux  (f  1121)  may  be  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  realism  as  an  independent  doc- 
trine. He  held  it  in  its  most  extreme  form,  in 
which  its  pwtheistic  tendencies  were  plainly 
apparent.  The  individual  has  no  independent 
bemg,  but  is  only  an  ‘ accident  * of  the  rew  being 
whicm  is  the  universal.  From  this  position  he  was 
driven  by  the  criticism  of  Abelard.  His  final 
position  is  not  clear.  Opposite  views  of  its  mean- 
mg  are  taken  by  Cousin  and  R&musat,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Prantl  and  Haur^au,  on  the  other.^ 

It  scarcely  needs  to  be  said  that  'mediating 
views  * found  frequent  acceptance,  sometimes 
among  men  who  had  Httio  uisigh!. 
problem  at  issue.  J ohn  of  Salisbury  * (t  1180)  give* 
an  analysi®  rJi  nine  different  views  of  the  nature  of 
universais.^  The  most  interesting  of  the  mediat- 
iiag  theories  is  that  of  Gilbert  of  Poitiers  (+ 1154), 
whose  carefully  thought  out  doctrine  does  not 
^^ear^  differ  in  any  essential  point  from  that  of 

Abelard  perceived  that  general  ideas  or  concepts 
are  involved  in  all  thought  and  are  the  instruments 
of  all  knowledge.  This  is  so  because  thej  have  an 
objective  basis  in  the  similarities  of  mdividual 
things  ; and  the  mind  attains  to  conceptual  know- 
ledge by  comparing  individual  things  with  one 
another.  The  universal,  therefore,  is  more  than  a 
mere  name.  It  is  a predicate  {sermo)  and  for  that 
ve^  reason  cannot  itself  be  a 'thing.*  Moreover, 
it  is  a natural  predicate,  ' quod  de  muribus  natum 
est  praedicari.*^®  The  funaamental  similarities  of 
things  are  not  accidental,  but  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Creator  formed  them  according  to  pre- 
existing types  or  ideals  which  in  fact  constitute  the 
divine  plan  of  the  world.  This  type  of  moderate 
realism  found  sufficient  acceptance  to  put  the  con- 
troversy into  the  background  until  the  time  of 
Ockham.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  problem  of 
' matter  and  form.  ’ 

Realism  appeared  to  be  satisfactory  so  long  as 
interest  was  concentrated  on  those  aspects  of  things 
which  make  them  wholes  or  unities  inter  se — the 
universe  as  a whole,  the  State  as  a whole,  the 
Church  as  a whole.  The  subsequent  revival  of 
nominalism  indicates  the  rise  of  a new  conscious- 
ness of  individuali^,  which  can  be  traced  in  the 
doctrines  of  Ihins  Scotus  (who  was  not  a nominal- 
ist) and  of  Ockham  (see  below). 

3.  Dualism. — The  schoolmen  inherited  from 
Augustine  the  conception  of  body  and  soul  as  two 

1 OoqsId,  iDtrod.  p.  106,  quoted  by  Pringle -Pattison,  in 
xxL  421. 

9 See  also  J.  H.  Lflwe,  JDor  Kampf  twisehen  Bealiemua  und 
NomincUitmue  im  Jfittclaltcr,  Prague,  1876;  and  B&unak«^ 
AONh  X.  (1896]  267. 

9Jf*taioaicus,iL17tt. 

* For  details  reference  must  be  made  to  the  larger  nisxories. 

1 » Of.  Prantl.  li.  181. 
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substances,  entirely  different  and  even  opposed  in 
character,  so  that  no  knowledge  of  the  soul  could 
be  gained  from  its  relations  to  the  body ; and  in 
his  work  they  saw  how  fruitfully  the  inner  life  of 
mental,  morsd,  and  spiritual  fact  could  be  studied 
as  an  experience.  The  reaction  against  * dialectic  * 
also  helped  to  create  a psychological  interest, 
especially  among  the  mystics.  These  men,  in  their 
religious  aspirations  and  their  struggles  after  the 
enjoyment  of  divine  grace,  became  vividly  conscious 
of  an  inner  experience  of  a wider  range ; and  they 
endeavoured  to  describe  it.  In  doing  so  they  em- 
ployed a medley  of  Neo-Platonic  and  Augnstinian 
terms  and  ideas  ; but  incidentally,  and  amid  much 
that  was  extravagant,  they  arrived  at  genuinely 
p^chological  results.  John  of  Salisbury,  man  of 
affairs  and  cultured  ecclesiastic  rather  than  mystic, 
went  farther  and  worked  out  the  outlines  of  a 
systematic  psychology  based  on  a notion  of  develop- 
ment akin  to  that  of  the  modem  * associationisV 
school^ 

III.  Third  period.— logical  and  sp^u- 
lative  impulses  l^ng  behind  all  these  discussions 
were  exhausted  oy  the  middle  of  the  12th  cent, 
through  lack  of  material.  Historical  and  scientific 
knowledge  scarcely  existed ; and  the  logical  im- 
pube  and  the  londred  interest  in  systematic 
methodology  had  to  feed  on  themselves,  or,  at 
the  most,  had  to  turn  back  on  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  and  analyze  them  into  details  of  ever- 
increasing  complexity,  or,  ^ain,  had  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  systematic  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  patrbtic  authorities  in  the  many 
works  of  which  the  Liber  SentenHarum  of  Peter 
Lombard  (t  1164)  and  the  de  ArHctUis  CatJiolicce 
Fidei  of  .^an  de  Lille  or  de  Insulis  (t  1203),  are 
conspicuous  examples — the  former,  instar  omnium^ 
destmed  to  become  the  authoritative  text-book  for 
the  teaching  of  the  Fathers. 

At  the  same  time  an  epoch-making  change  was 
maturing.  During  the  first  half  of  the  12tn  cent, 
the  remaining  logical  treatises  of  Aristotle— the 
Analytics  (both  parts),  Topics^  and  Sophistical 
Refutations — gradually  and  silently  found  their 
way  into  the  schoob.  Thb  by  it^f  would  not 
have  brought  about  a gr^t  change;  but  in  the 
course  of  the  century  the  chief  works  of  the  Arabian 
thinkers  were  introduced  into  France  from  Jewish 
sources.^  Thb  came  about  aa  a consequence  of 
the  struggle  with  Muhammadanbm,  in  the  nearer 
East,  and  of  the  Crusades.  And  thb  knowledge 
of  Arabian  and  Jewish  thought  carried  with  it  a 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  almost  all  the  Aristo- 
telian treatises,  including  the  Metaphysics^  Ethics^ 
de  Anima,  and  the  worlw  on  Physics  and  Natural 
History.  At  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent,  new 
and  better  translations  from  the  Arabic  were  made, 
followed  by  translations  direct  from  the  Greek. 
These  enabled  the  schoolmen  'to  distingubh  the 
genuine  Aristotle  from  the  questionable  accom- 
paniments with  which  he  had  made  hb  first 
appearance  in  Western  Europe.*  * Arabian  Arbto- 
teuanbm  was  conceived  in  a Neo-Platonic  sense  ; 
and  in  its  most  dbtinctive  forms  it  implied  the 
entire  immanence  of  the  Deity  in  an  eternal  matter 
and  excluded  the  possibility  of  personal  immortality 
and  of  creation  as  an  individual  act  * from  nothing.* 

1 The  history  of  medlev&l  XMychology  Is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  article;  but  reference  may  here  be  inade  to  Siel^k’s 
valuable  contributions  to  this  study  in  his  series  of  articles  on 
the  bevinninn  of  modem  psycbolc^  in  the  scholasdo  ajj^e,  in 
the  ZsiUehr^tf&r  PhilowphU  xtnaphxlowphuciu  KriSik^  deal- 
ing with  the  period  from  Augustine  to  Duns  Scotus : xoiii. 
[1888]  161  ff.,  xdv.  [1888]  161  If.,  xcv.  [1889]  245  ff. ; and  in  his 
series  of  notes  on  scholastic  psychology  in  AOPhi.  [1887]  876  ff., 
6l8ff.,  U.  [1888]  S2ff.,  180£,  414ff..  517fl.,  Hi.  [1889]  177fl. 
Further  references  are  given  below,  under  Duns  Sco^  and 
Ockham. 

2 See  references  given  above  for  mediaval  Arabian  and  Jewish 
thought. 

9 Ptingle-Pattison,  in  BBr^^  xxiv.  858*. 


The  first  effects  of  thb  immense  acquisition  of 
new  material  are  seen  in  a stream  of  confused  and 
erratic  speculation,  the  leading  tendencies  of  which 
are  revealed  in  the  materialistic  pantheism  of 
Amalric  of  Bena  (t  1207)  and  David  Dinant  (t  1215?), 
which  was  strenuously  combated  (along  with  Aver- 
roiam,  from  which  it  was  derived!  by  Albertua 
Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas.  Tne  doctrine  of 
Amalric,  we  must  add,  was  not  identical  with  that 
of  David  ; ^ and  the  doctrines  of  both  must  be  db- 
tin^ished  from  the  tenets  of  the  Amalricdans,  a 
widely  extended  sect  animated  by  an  antinomian 
fanaticbm  which  exposed  its  adnerents  to  fierce 
persecution  after  the  Lateran  Council  of  1215. 

The  result  of  all  thb  was  that,  along  with  Ayer- 
robm,  the  study  of  all  the  Aristotelian  writings 
except  the  purely  logical  treatises  was  proscribe 
by  tne  Chui'ch.  It  is  the  merit  of  the  so-called 
mendicant  orders,  Dominican  and  Franciscan,  that 
they  used  all  their  power  and  influence  to  cap- 
ture Aristotle  for  the  Church.  Thb  result  was 
achieved  after  a long  struggle,  which  may  be  said 
to  have  ended  in  1253  in  the  establbhmeut,  under 
papal  authority,  of  two  professorial  chsdrs  of  the 
Anstotelian  philosophy  in  the  University  of  Parb.* 
Thus  Arbtotle,  after  being  suspectea  and  con- 
demned, was  placed  on  the  same  level  with 
Augustine  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  fore- 
runner of  Chrbt  in  matters  of  nature,  as  J ohn  the 
Baptbthad  been  in  matters  of  grace.  From  the 

oint  of  view  of  orthodox  theology,  therefore,  it 

ecame  necessary  to  combine  adherence  to  Arbto- 
telbnbm  with  fundamental  ciiticbm  of  Averrobm 
and  with  justification  of  the  doctrines  of  a tran- 
scendent creative  God  and  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  Thb  was  a main  part  of  the  endeavour 
of  Albert  and  Thomas. 

None  the  lees  the  stream  of  opposition  to  Arlstotelianism  was 
maintained  daring  the  18th  cent  by  a saocession  of  thinkers 
who,  while  makbg  full  use  of  the  tools  of  analysis  provided  by 
the  Aristotelian  lo^c,  advocated  an  Angustinian  or  Cmristianixed 
Platonism  as  the  true  philosophical  setting  for  the  dogreoas  of 
the  Ohurch,  as  against  the  philosophical  principles  derived 
from  the  Mstaphya%c$  of  Aristotle.  Among  these  must  first  be 
mentioned  Alexander  of  Hales  (t  1245),  Franciscan,  who  appears 
to  be  the  first  schoolman  to  face  the  problem  of  organising 
Christian  thought  in  full  view  of  the  wealth  of  Arabian  and 
Aristotelian  material  now  available.  This  he  di(L  with  genuine 
power,  in  his  Sitmma  Univerta  Thsologia.  His  pupil  and 
successor,  John  of  Rochelle,  illustrates  a growing  psychological 
interest  in  his  ds  Anima,  written  in  view  of  Aristotle's  treatise 
and  the  Arabian  and  Greek  commentaries  on  it.  He  was  sno- 
ceeded  in  Paris  by  John  of  Fidanxa,  or  * Bonaventura ' (f  1274X 
Franciscan,  contemporary  and  friendly  critic  of  Aquinas,  who 
orgranlzed  and  defended  the  pi^ciples  implied  in  mysticism, 
especially  the  doctrines  of  the  Metomes  (see  above),  and  whose 
distinctiveposition  and  Infinence  belong  to  the  history  of  that 
subject,  william  of  Auvergne  (f  1249}  and  Henry  of  Ghent 
(t  1288)  must  also  be  named  as  significant  exceptions  to  the 
main  tendency  represented  by  the  two  great  thinkers  to  whom 
we  have  now  to  refer. 

It  ia  generally  admitted  that  the  highest  level  of 
scholastic  thought  ia  found  in  the  worlc  of  the  two 
great  Dominicans,  Albertua  Magnus  (1193>1280) 
and  hb  pupil  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-74).  The 
greater  part,  in  qusmtity,  of  Albert  *8  work  consists 
of  paraphrases  and  commentaries  on  Arbtotie,  in 
which  all  the  writings  of  * the  Philosopher,*  as  he 
was  now  called,  are  systematically  dealt  with.  So 
far  as  theolo^  and  philosophy  are  concerned, 
the  systems  of  Albert  and  Thomas  need  not  bo 
separated.  Thomas*  entered  into  hb  master’s 
laoours  with  an  intellect  finer,  if  not  more  power- 
ful, them  that  of  Albert;*  and  he  was  aole  to 
take  a more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole 
field. 

1 Of.  HBrU  xix.  128®.,  art.  'Myrtlcinn' ; and  a Jourdain, 
Memoir*  swr  les  ioure** phxloiophxques  d*s  lUresiu  d^Amaury 
de  Chartres  *t  de  David  de  Dinan^  Paris,  1870. 

2 H.  Baahdall,  Universities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages^ 
8 volt.,  London,  1895,  esp.  L 845®. 

8 See  art.  Aquisas  and  referenoes  there  given. 

4 See  J.  Sighart,  Albertus  Magnus,  vein  Leben  vnd  seine 
Wissenschaft,  Regensburg,  1857;  and  J.  Bach,  Das  Aibertus 
Magnus  VerhdUtmse,  Vienna,  1881. 
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It  iB  noteworthy  that  the  intereata  of  Albertua  Maipua  em- 
braced physical  scienoe.  Here  he  advocated  genuine  empirical 
research,  which  he  was  able  to  engage  in  himself  not  vmhout 
success,  as  his  treatise  da  VegUalibtu  shows.  This  interest  in  a 
potUriori  inquiry  was  exceptional  among  the  schoolmen  as  a 
whole.  They  would  have  admitted  that  these  inquiries  had  a 
rightful  place  and  a utility  of  their  own.  But,  just  as  to-day 
there  are  mathqimaticians,  with  no  taste  for  physical  research, 
who  revel  in  those  developments  of  pure  mathematics  which 
have  no  connexion  with  such  research,  so  the  typical  schoolmen 
preferred  abstract  argument  to  concrete  tavastigation.  This 
points  to  a fundamental  weakness  of  scholastidm;  and  it 
sometimes  led  the  schoolmen  to  attempt  to  determine  by 
abstract  a priori  argument,  matters  which  should  have  been 
determined  by  observation  or  historical  probability.^ 

The  ablest  and  most  original  critic  of  the  Thomist 
system  was  the  Franciscan  Johannes  Duns  Scotns 
(1270T-1308),  of  British  origin,  who  taught  at 
Oxford,  Paris,  and  Ck>lome.  The  Franciscan 
edition  of  his  works,  publi^ed  at  Lyons  in  1639, 
occuj^ies  12  volumes,  but  contains  much  that  is  not 
genuine.  His  0pu8  Oxoniens$  consists  of  his  own 
commentary  on  the  Liber  Sententiarum ; the  Opus 
Parisiense  is  a similar  commentary,  worked  over 
by  other  hands.  The  miscellaneous  Questiones 
quodlibetales  have  also  been  worked  over. 

Duns  Scotns  is  not  the  subject  of  a separate 
article,  and  special  reference  will  be  made  to  his 
doctrines  under  the  heads  named  below.* 

The  main  problems  of  this  third  period  of 
scholasticism  may  be  viewed  under  the  following 
heads : (1)  faith  (or  authority)  and  reason  ; (2) 
realism  and  nominalism ; (3)  intdlect  and  will ; (4) 
matter  and  form,  or  the  problem  of  individuality. 

z.  Faith  and  reason. — ^Albertns  Magnus  laboured 
earnestly  to  show  that  reason  and  revelation  are 
neither  identical  nor  mutually  opposed,  but  har- 
monious, in  the  sense  that  certain  doctrines,  while 
not  contrary  to  reason,  are  yet  beyond  reason. 
The  human  mind  can  completuy  know  only  those 
thinn  the  principles  of  which  it  carries  within 
itself  ; hence  there  are  some  truths  inaccessible  to 
unaided  human  reason.  Aoninas  develops  this 
fundamental  conclusion  and  defines  more  mecisely 
the  doctrines  which  are  beyond  reason.  He  finds 
them  to  he  the  Trinity,  the  creation  of  the  world 
out  of  nothing,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  immediate 
inferences  wmch  follow  from  these. 

* Et  in  his,  quM  de  Dno  oonfiteznur,  duplex  veritatis  modus. 
Qusedsm  nnmque  vers  sunt  de  Deo,  quse  omnem  faoultatem 
bumnnae  raUonis  exoedunt,  ut  Deum  esse  trinum  et  unum. 
Quaednm  vers  sint,  sd  quae  etiam  ratio  naturalis  pertingere 
potest : sicut  est  Deum  ease,  Deum  esse  unum,  et  alia  bujusmodi, 
quae  etiam  philoeophi  demonstrative  de  Deo  probaverunt,  ducti 
naturalis  lumine  rationis.*  > 

Further,^  he  says  that  it  is  possible  for  natural 
reason  to  refute  arguments  against  these  supra* 
rational  truths  and  even  to  produce  considerations 
determining  the  mind  towards  their  acceptance, 
since  natural  reason  cannot  be  contrary  to  the 
truths  of  faith.  Our  unaided  reason  can  discover 
and  establish  by  argument  a great  body  of  truth, 
including  natural  religion  and  ethics;  hut  the 
truths  distinctive  of  faith  are  revealed  to,  not  dis- 
covered by,  the  human  mind.  The  principle  under* 
lying  the  supematuralism  of  St.  Thomas  may  he 
expressed  thus : God  is  the  chief  end  of  man,  hut 
He  is  a transcendent  end  {finis  superexcedens) : 

Man,  the  finite  being,  * ordixmtur  ad  Deuim  sicut  ad  quendam 
fioem,  qul  oomprebentionem  rationis  cxoedit ; finem  oportet 


1 For  a grotesque  example  of  tbis,  taken  from  the  writings  of 
Albert  himself,  see  Bashdall,  OniosrsitieM  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Agee,  L 4M  f. 

^ The  following  authorities  may  be  referred  to  : B.  Seebera, 
Die  TTuologie  cm  Johannes  Dune  ScotuSf  Leipzig,  1900 ; H. 
Siebeok,  * Die  Willenslehre  bei  Duns  Sootus  und  seinen  Naohfol- 
gem,'  in  ZeUeehr.fQx  PhUos.  wxdphU,  KrUik,  oxii.  [18981 179 ff.  ; 
E.  Pluzanski,  Seeai  eur  la  phUotophie  de  Dune  Scot,  Paris,  1887  ; 
A.  Ritscbl,  'Johannes  Duns  8cotiiB,*ln  JDTh  x.  [1845]  298 ff.  ; 
EL  Werner,  Johannes  Duns  Seotus,  Vienna,  1881  Die  Scbol- 
astik  des  spiteren  Mittelalters,*  1.),  also  Die  Pspehologie  und 
Brtenntnisslehre  des  Johannes  Duns  Sootus,  do.  1877,  and  Die 
SpraefUog^  des  Johannes  Duns  Seotus,  do.  1877. 

* Contra  Gentiles,  1.  8.  ^ 16- 1.  9. 
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esse  praecognitum  homlnlbos,  qoi  suas  intentlones  et  aotione? 
debent  ordmare  in  finem.*  i 

This  principle  shows  that  he  never  intended  to 
assert  an  absolute  separation,  much  less  an  opposi- 
tion, between  the  two  kinds  of  truth. 

In  the  hands  of  Duns  Scotns  the  distinction 
widens  and  deepens;  the  range  of  philosophical 
and  religious  truth  that  can  he  demonstrated  by  the 
unaided  reason  is  significantly  restricted.  This 
conseouence  flows  from  his  theory  of  the  primacy 
of  will.  For  him  theology  is  essentially  practical ; 
it  points  to  salvation  from  sin  by  an  appeal  to  the 
will.  The  part  played  by  the  intellect  is  reduced  ; 
and  he  finos  that  m admtion  to  the  Trinity,  the 
creation  at  the  beginning  of  time,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion, the  following  articles  of  faith  cannot  be 
rationalized  : the  knowledge  of  God  as  omnipotent ; 
the  knowledge  of  God  not  only  as  infinite  hut  as 
the  chief  end  of  man  (i.«.  as  divine  in  the  sense 
required  by  religion) ; and  the  knowledge  of  the 
incorruptibility  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  In 
all  this  there  is  implied  the  assertion  of  a breach 
between  reason  ana  faith,  which  had  effects  more 
far-reaching  than  Duns  Seotus  intended.  Beason 
could  claim  unlimited  scope  and  freedom  so  long 
as  the  finality  of  * faith  * was  formally  granted. 
Any  doctrine,  however  sacred,  might  be  intel- 
lectually analyzed  and  discussed  ; e.g.,  atheism 
might  M shown  at  length  to  he  * reasonable,*  pro- 
vided that  the  opposite  affirmation  of  ‘ faith*  was 
acknowledged.  Hence  some  historians  r^ard  the 
position  taken  by  Duns  Seotus  as  the  beginning  of 
the  decline  of  scholasticism. 

2.  Realism  and  nominalism. — The  age  of  Albert, 
Aquinas,  and  Duns  Seotus  presents  a substantial 
unanimity  upon  this  question  in  the  moderate 
realism  which  had  been  implied  in  the  position  of 
Abelard  and  was  defended  independently  by  the 
Arabians.  Avicenna  taught  that  the  universal 
arises  through  comparison  in  thought ; * intel- 
lectus  in  formis  agit  universalitatem,*  but  there  is 
a genus  naturaZe  as  the  basis  of  the  genus  logicumt 
and  the  genus  naturaZe  was  ante  res  m the  thought 
of  God.  Similarly  Averroes : the  universals  are  in 
rebus,  but  are  posited  sls  universals  first  by  the 
intellect : 

'Intellectos  offioiuxn  est  sbstrahere  forin*m  « materia 
individuata.'  3 

The  position  of  Albert  is  not  different : 

* Universalis  didtor  ratio  non  ideo  quta  tantum  fit  in  nobis 
sive  in  mente  noatra ; sed  ideo  ooia  est  res  . . . quae  in  col- 
latione  aodpitur,  quae  est  in  multis  et  de  moltis,  qnam  ooUa- 
tionem  faoit  ratio.*  > 

So,  again,  Aquinas : 

The  universal  Is  ' commune  moltis,'  but  it  is  not  somethii^ 
'praeter  multa.  nisi  sola  ratione.*  It  is  'aptum  natum  de 
plurlbus  praedioarL*  'Intellectus  agens  causat  universale 
abstrabendo  a materia.*  In  this  sense,  ^cognito  slngularium  est 
prior  quoad  nos  quam  oognitio  universaliiun.*  Before  creation 
universals  existed  in  the  eternal  intellect  of  Ood.^ 

In  Duns  Seotus  we  find  the  same  doctrine,  but 
with  a stronger  emphasis  on  realism : 

* Universale  est  ab  intellectu,  universali  autem  aliquid  extra 
correspondet,  a quo  movetur  intelleotus  ad  causandum  talem 
intentionem  [i.s.  the  universal  as  an  act  of  thought].  Elffeotive 
est  ab  intellectu,  sed  materialiter  five  occ^onaliter  sive 
originaliter  est  a proprietate  in  re ; figmentum  vero  minime 
est.’» 

3.  Intellect  and  will. — In  this  regard  the  opposi- 
tion between  Aquinas  and  Duns  Seotus  is  precise. 
The  former  teaches  that  intellect  and  will  are 
never  separated  either  in  God  or  in  man,  but  in  man 
their  union  is  imperfect.  Intellect  is  superior  to  wilt 
because  it  involves  knowledge,  contemplation, 
rational  intuition,  and  is  per  se  related  to  reality  ; 

1 Cf.  Summa,  i.  qu.  L art.  1. 

3 Albertos  Magnus,  ds  ProsdieabilHnu,  iL  8 ; Prantl,  U.  848  ff. 

'8  Albertos,  Summa,  i.  xliL  2. 

4 Aquinss,  Summa,  i.  xvi.  7,  Ixxxv.  8 ; e.  Gentiles,  1.  xxvl.  4, 
etc. 

»Of.  Prantl,  iil.  207  f. 
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wiU  is  determined  by  the  perception  of  good,  and 
this  perception  is  an  intellectual  act,  so  that  will 
is  dependent  on  intellect.  Moral  freedom  means 
that,  by  an  intellectual  act  of  analysis  and  com- 
parison, various  possible  lines  of  action  are  re- 
vealed and  one  of  them  is  perceived  to  be  the  best ; 
the  will  then  decides  for  the  latter.  In  God  the 
union  of  reason  and  will  is  perfect.  The  divine 
is  the  total  expression  in  action  of  the  divine 
^visdom  and  in  this  sense  is  determined  wholly  by 
the  divine  nature,  which  is  absolute  goodness  an 
alternative  choice  would  be  leas  good  and  tiierefore 
comp^atively  evil.  This  conception  is  applied  to 
explain  the  origin  of  the  moru  law,  which  is  a 
divine  command.  God  commands  it  ^cause  it  is 
good ; but  the  goodness  which  is  commanded  is 
not  forei^  to  the  divine  nature  ; it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  wisdom  which  is  God.  The  chief  end 
of  man  is  conceived  by  Thomas,  as  by  Aristotle,  in 
intellectualistic  terms.  It  is  a rational  intuition 
rising  to  a vision  of  God,  from  which  love  of  God 
follows.  The  TOetio  expression  of  this  ideal  is 
g^ven  once  for  ^1  in  the  Paradiao  of  Dante. 

According  to  Duns  Scotus,  this  dependence  of 
will  on  intellect  destroys  freedom  of  choice  and 
responsibility.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion 
because  he  conceived  the  growth  of  ideas  in  the 
mind,  after  the  manner  of  empirical  psychology, 
as  a natural  process,  so  that  the  dependence  of  will 
on  such  a process  involved  determinism.  If  the 
wlU  is  free  at  all,  its  action  must  be  wholly 
unrestricted.  The  intellect  presents  to  the  will 
the  possibilities  of  its  choice;  but  the  will  is 
absolutely  autonomous  ; it  is  ‘ motor  in  to  to  regno 
animae,  imperans  intellectui’  Amd,  as  with  the 
human  will,  so  with  the  divine.  Just  as  little  can 
Duns  Scotus  admit  a determination  of  the  wUl  of 
God  even  by  His  wisdom.  The  divine  will  is  deter- 
mined by  nothing  beyond  itself ; it  acts  ex  mera 
lih^tatty  free  from  every  kind  of  necessity.  And 
this  will  of  God  is  the  avrm.ma  lex.  Hence  there 
is  no  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  universe 
under  its  present  constitution,  forms,  and  relations. 

Nevertheless  two  statements  are  made,  in  refer- 
ence to  this  theory  of  Duns  Scotus,  which  require 
important  qualification : (a)  it  is  sometimes  said 
that  he  places  the  intellect  at  the  mercy  of 
arbitrary  will,  and  (6)  it  is  almost  always  said 
that,  according  to  his  teaching,  a thing  is  good 
only  because  GK>d  has  willed  and  oonamandea  it, 
which  is  understood  to  mean  that  G^od  might  have 
made  ^od  evil  and  evil  good. 

(a)  He  does  not  teach  that  God  ‘ could *  * make  a 
square  round  or  make  contradictories  identical ; 
t^  is  expressly  denied.*  But  (6)  God  could  have 
given  to  real  b^gs  other  essences  or  natures  than 
those  which  they  actually  have ; and  then,  the 
natures  of  thinM  being  different,  the  laws  of  the 
universe  would  be  other  than  they  are.*  It  follows 
that,  under  the  suppoeition  stated,  the  laws  of 
morality  would  be  changed.  ALSsuming  that  the 
content  of  duty  depends  on  the  constitution  of 
human  nature,  it  f<mows  that,  if  human  beings 
were  constitute  differently  in  certain  fundamental 
ways,  then  the  content  of  morality  would  be 
fundamentally  altered.  There  is,  nowever,  no 
evidence  that  Duns  Scotus  inteuded  to  teach  that 
morality  could  be  determined  differently  by  the  will 
of  God,  human  nature  being  constituted  as  it  is. 

This  anti-monJ  concloaion  \rai.  however,  aotoAlly  derived 
from  the  statements  of  Dons  Scotus.  It  was  argued  that 
notbisg  is,  in  itself  or  per  se.  either  righteous  or  sinful,  but  only 
because  God  has  commanded  or  forbidden  it;  and  that  the 
divine  commands  are  made  known  to  men  only  by  the  Church.  4 


t Of.  5umma,  i.  xix.  8,  lU 

* Of.  commentary  on  Liber  Senu-ntiar^inv,  i.  dist.  48.  on.  1. 

^ Ib.  m.  dUt.  87,  qu.  1.  ^ 

4 Of.  W.  Windelbi^,  Hitt,  of  PhUotophy.  Eng.  tr.a,  London 
and  New  York,  1907,  p.  882  L ^ v.  a . i^naon 


What  Duns  Scotus  did  was  to  affirm  an  entire  subordination 
of  the  imeoulative  to  the  practioal  order,  in  a way  that  reminds 
us  of  Kant.  But  his  position  is  different  from  that  of  Kant. 
He  offers  xu  a critique  not  of  speculative  reason  as  such,  but  of 
certain  special  uses  of  epecxilative  reason.  He  has  therefore 
been  called  a * dogmatist  Kant.* 

4*  The  principle  of  individuality. — This  question 
involves  the  distinction  of  matter  and  form  which 
the  schoolmen  derived  from  Aristotle.^  In  Aris- 
totle it  is  a distinction  of  two  aspects  of  experience. 
In  the  hemds  of  the  schoolmen  it  becomes  a divisiot. 
of  the  world  into  the  spheres  of  two  different  real 
principles.  In  effect  it  becomes  a distinction  of 
two  worlds.  All  beings  in  nature  s^e  composed  of 
matter  and  form.  * Matter  * is  indeterminate  and 
merely  potential ; it  may  be  this  or  that.  * Forms  ’ 
are  equivalent  to  the  constitutive  laws  of  things  ; 
they  are  in  all  individuals  of  the  kind  or  class  and 
are  essentially  general.  Averroes  had  laid  down 
the  principle  that  there  is  no  form  without  matter 
wd  had  based  on  it  a system  of  pantheistic  idealism 
indistinguishable  from  materialism. 

Any  subsistent  being  having  a nature  of  its  own, 
incommunicable  to  any  other,  is  an  individual. 
Such  a being  of  rational  grade  is  a person.  Hence 
the  metaphysical  problem : Can  we  explain  or 
conceive  the  means  by  which  a being  acquires 
in^viduality  involviM  a nature  that  no  other 
being  can  possess?  The  conclusions  of  Aquinas 
mfiy  be  summarized  as  follows.  Pure  forms,  real 
ana  active,  exist  only  in  the  immaterial  world. 
God  is  pure  form  and  is  unique  and  absolute  genus 
and  inaividual  per  se.  The  angels  are  relatively 
puio  forms,  each  of  whom  is  at  once  species  and 
individual.  Mankind  belongs  to  both  worlds  and 
consists  of  matter  and  form  in  individual  union. 
Hence  men  are  members  under  a genus.  How 
does  their  individuality  arise?  Individuality  de- 
pends on  matter  sigruUa  qwintitat^  i.e.  determined 
m reference  to  time  ana  space.  The  matter  of  a 
man’s  body  has  been  determined  as  to  quantity 
by  ante -natal  hereditary  and  other  ixmuences. 
Matter,  so  determined,  requires  form  to  produce 
the  in^viduality  of  this  man,  this  embodied  soul. 
The  diflBculty  here  soon  became  apparent.  It  is 
hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  individuality 
depends  on  matter  in  a sense  which  puts  immor- 
tality out  of  the  question.  But  Aquinas  and 
AJbertus  Magnus  strenuously  defend  the  inoor- 
ruptibili^  and  immortality  of  the  soul  against  the 
materialistio  implication  of  Averroism. 

Duns  Scotus  appears  to  have  seen  more  dearly 
than  Aquinas  that  the  problem  of  individuality  is  of 
central  importance  in  any  philosophy.  It  may  be 
argued  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  prob- 
lem is  msoluble,  since  we  cannot  ‘ dig  up  the  roots 
of  our  own  being.’  But  the  real  nature  and 
tendency  of  a plmosophy  depend  on  its  grasp  of 
the  nature  of  this  problem.  In  reference  to  the 
Thomist  solution,  Scotus  affirms  that  all  finite  or 
created  beings  consist  of  form  and  matter : but 
there  is  an  incorporeal  matter.  Formless  materia 
primo-pHma,  i,e.  matter  as  (^d  created  it,  does 
not  exist  in  isolation.  It  is  subjectum  omnis 
rec^tioniSf  the  radix  et  seminarium  of  the  world  ; 
rational  souls  are  its  ‘flower*  and  pure  intelli- 
gences (angels)  its  * fruit.*  Materia  secundo-mma 
18  the  substrate  of  becoming  and  change.  Scotus 
appears  to  have  conceived  of  a series  of  forms 
determining  the  univ^sal  and  primal  matter. 
The  result  is  a conception  of  nature  as  consisting 
of  beings  ever  striving  towards  more  complete  ana 
perfect  individuality.  Its  unity  consists  in  the 
order  of  its  parts  and  the  harmony  of  all  bodies. 
The  highest  type  of  embodied  existence  is  the 
human  organism,  because  it  is  the  organ  of  the 
rational  soul. 

Royoe,  * Latin  and  Scholaatio  Tenninology,*  In  DPhP* 
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In  criticizing  the  solution  advocated  by  Aquinas, 
Scotus  introduces  a third  principle,  neitner  matter 
nor  form,  which  he  calls  hasccvdas^  and  which  is 
spoken  of  as  if  it  produced  or  created  the  concrete 
individuality  of  the  self-existent  thing  (e.y.,  the 
soul  of  the  man  qwu  individual).  The  conception 
is  thus  stated  by  an  interpreter  of  Scotus : 

*HaecceitM  eat  ainralaria  . . . nihil  aliud  eat  niai  quidam 
modus  intrlnseoua  qui  immediate  oontrahlt  et  primo  quld- 
ditatem  ad  ease  . . . et  nominator  differentia  individualis.'^ 

At  first  sight  such  statements  appear  to  be  open 
to  two  criticisms,  (a)  This  is  merely  an  illuso^ 

* explanation *  * which  consists  in  naming  over  a^in 
the  fact  to  be  explained  : ' Socrates  is  an  individual 
because  he  has  individuality  ’ ; (6)  more  funda- 
mentally, it  is  a case  of  the  mischievous  fallacy  of 
treating  the  concrete  existence  involved  in  indi- 
viduality as  a logical  quality  like  the  differentia 
of  a genus  which  makes  it  a species.  On  examina- 
tion it  appears  that  neither  of  these  criticisms  is 
relevant  to  the  writer's  real  intention. 

*The  individual  form  {hcBoeeita*)  is  for  Duns  Sootus  an 
original  fact;  no  further  question  as  to  Its  ground  is  per- 
missible. He  designates  individuality  Q)qth  in  the  sense  of 
individual  substance  and  in  that  of  mmvidual  occurrence)  as 
the  contingent  (eontinpens) ; i.s.  as  that  which  cannot  be 
deduced  from  a univer^  ground,  but  can  only  be  verified  as 
actual  fact.  For  him  . . . the  individual  is  the  form  of  all 
reality  by  means  of  which  alone  universal  matter  exists.'  * 

We  find  therefore  two  divergent  tendencies  in 
Scotus.  His  conception  of  hoKceitas  implies  that 
the  real  is  the  individual,  while  his  theory  of 
matter  as  always  informed  implies  that  the  real 
is  the  universal. 

In  many  respects  Duns  Scotus  is  the  most  important 
Ohristian  thinker  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Different  aspects  of 
his  work  have  been  dealt  with  as  indicated  in  the  references 
given  above;  but  no  monograph  yet  exists  adequate  to  his 
significance  as  a critic  of  contemporaries  and  predecessors  and 
as  an  original  thinker.  Nevertheless  it  has  been  said  with 
much  trum  that  *in  Scotus,  great  Schoolman  as  he  was, 
Scholasticism  overreached  itself,  and  entered  upon  a subtlety 
which  was  the  beginning  of  its  decline.' 8 In  eve^  problem 
which  he  takee  up  Sootus  tends  to  multiply  divisions  and 
disMnotions  to  the  utmost  possible  extent,  until  the  essential 
factors  of  the  question  seem,  ae  it  were,  to  be  reduced  to 
impalpable  particles  and  the  real  issues  are  lost  sight  of. 
Hence  it  is  often  far  from  easy  to  trace  the  fundamexital  and 
eseential  portions  of  his  argument 

The  opposition  of  principle  between  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  even  in  questions  of  pure  philosophy, 
went  deep  ‘enough  to  perpetuate  itself  in  two 
antagonistic  schools.  And,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  matters  of  acute  theological  controversy, 
arising  out  of  the  doctrines  of  Incarnation  and 
Atonement,  were  sdso  involved,  and  that  the 
respective  doctors  were  impressive  representatives 
of  two  different  religious  orders,  it  is  easy  to 
account  for  the  fends  of  * Scotists  ’ and  * Thomists  * 
during  the  generation  following  the  death  of 
Scotus.^ 

There  is,  however,  one  fundamental  question  in 
which  Aquinas  and  Scotus  are  in  agreement,  and 
in  which  they  represent  the  nosition  of  the  school- 
men as  a whole.  We  may  aescribe  them  both  as 
strong  realists,  if  we  use  this  term,  not  in  special 
reference  to  the  question  of  nniversals,  but  as  it 
is  used  in  recent  ^Uosophy ; in  other  words,  they 
assume  as  an  anom  that  there  is  an  imme^ate 
apprehension  of  the  world  as  beyond  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  knowing  mind.  The  distinction  of 
nnderstandinz  (or  intellect)  and  sense,  as  two 
different  moaes  of  knowing,  is  always  insisted 
on ; but  in  each  case  the  mind  is  directly  related 
to  the  objectively  independent  world.®  It  might 
1 Of.  Prantl,  Hi.  219,  280,  290.  * Wlndelband,  p.  841  f. 

* Rickshy,  p.  27. 

4 For  deUued  information  respooting  theso  referenoe  must 
be  made  to  the  standard  histories  named  below. 

8 In  reference  to  Aquinas  and  Sootus  this  statement  requires 
little  or  no  qualification ; but  it  scarcely  need  be  pointed  out 
that  lor  a nominalist  the  objectivity  of  conceptual  knowledge 
becomes  the  more  questionable  the  more  thoroughly  his 
nominalism  is  carried  out. 
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seem  that  this  position  was  not  tenable  by  Aquinas 
and  Scotus,  who  speak  as  if  they  held  a doctrine 
of  what  in  recent  times  has  been  called  * repre- 
sentative perception.’  Aquinas  in  particular 
speaks  as  if  the  interaction  of  the  mind  and  the 
external  object  produced  in  the  mind  a copy  of 
the  object  which  is  universalized  by  the  intellect 
and  becomes  a permanent  mental  possession,^  We 
find,  however,  tnat  Aquinas  is  prepared  te  reconcile 
this  view  with  the  immediate  objectivity  of  con- 
ception and  of  perception. 

‘ In  the  process  of  understanding,  the  intellectual  impreaeion 
receiv^  in  the  potential  intellect  is  that  teheredj/  weo)  we 
understand ; just  as  the  impression  of  colour  received  through 
the  e3'e  is  not  that  tehich  (oMd)  is  seen,  but  that  (quo) 

we  see.  On  the  other  hand,  that  wAieA  Oquod)  Is  luxlerstoM  is 
the  nature  of  things  ejdsting  outside  the  mind,  as  also  it  is 
things  existing  outside  the  mind  that  are  the  objects  of  visual 
perception.'  ^ 

In  brief : our  sensations  and  onr  ideas  are  not 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  but  the  instruments 
or  means  by  which  we  know ; or  rather  they  are 
themselves  the  knowledge. 

IV.  Fourth  — Scholasticism  in  the 

proper  sense  of  the  term  culminates  in  Thomism. 
Granting  the  inviolability  of  the  system  of  ecclesi- 
astical (mgma,  reason  comd  do  no  more ; and  from 
this  point  of  view  the  position  taken  by  Buns 
Scotus  already  marks  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
The  decline  oi  scholasticism  is  further  marked  by 
what  is  usually  described  as  a * revival  of  nomi- 
nalism.’ This  expression  is  admissible  only  if  we 
remember  that  it  is  not  the  nominalism  of  Koscel- 
l^ns  (whether  understood  as  ‘extreme’  or  as 
* moderate  ’),  but  a nominalism  newly  thought  out 
by  a man  whose  ability,  originality,  and  acumen 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  of  the  thinkers 
whom  we  have  already  named  — William  of 
Ockham. 

WUliftm  of  Ockham  waa  of  British  orig^  and  was  born 
towards  the  end  of  the  IStb  century.  He  oecame  a member 
of  the  iSrandscan  order  and  was  a pupil  of  Duns  Scotus  in 
Paris.  He  shared  in  the  revolt  of  the  Franolsoans  against 
Pope  John  xxn.,  which  came  to  a head  in  1822  ; and  afterwards 
he  supported  Louis  of  Bavaria  in  the  latter's  famous  conteet 
with  the  same  pope.  During  his  life-time  he  was  beet  known 
for  the  position  which  he  took  up  against  the  Vatican  : but  his 
work  as  philoeophsr  and  theologian  was  influential  enough  to 
earn  him  the  titles  of  Doctor  invinaib(li$  and  vorurabilU 
Ineoptor.  He  became  head  of  the  order  in  1842  and  died 
about  1849. 

During  the  jrears  1380-48  he  issued  a series  of  elaborate  works 
oiroumsoribing  and  limiting  the  authority  of  the  pope.  The 
issue  with  the  Franciscan  order  concern^  the  duty  of  evan- 
gelical povertw.  John  xxn.  bad  Issued  formal  declarations 
condemning  this  practice;  and  the  Franciscans  maintained 
against  bun  the  ideal  of  stnot  imitation  of  Jesus  in  His  poverty 
and  obedience.  The  issue  with  Louis  of  Bavaria  involved  the 
whole  question  of  the  pope’s  authority  as  against  that  of  the 
emperor.  These  works  were  theologies  as  much  as  politioa] ; 
they  served  the  purpose  of  the  emperor  and  bis  supporters, 
because  Ockham,  in  effect,  cut  at  the  root  of  the  spiritual  as 
well  as  the  tempoial  supremacy  of  the  pope.  The  temporal 
supremacy  is  openly  and  deliberately  attacked.  Independent 
dim  power  is  aeclared  to  be  as  muon  an  ordinance  of  Qod  as 
spiritual  power ; and  the  authority  of  the  State  is  affirmed  in  a 
manner  which  partially  antidpated  Hobbes.^ 

A brief  comparison  with  the  position  of  Aquinas  may  here 
be  made.  AooordUng  to  Aquinas,  morality  and  sodal  life  are 
baaed  on  that  Use  natwcuit  which  is  an  expression  of  the 
divine  wisdom,  and  which  the  unaided  reason  of  man  can 
apprehend  and  realize  in  oonduct.  The  State  is  the  ordered, 
organized  sodal  life  for  which  human  nature  La  intended,  and 
its  proper  end  U to  realize  natural  virtue.  Natural  virtue  is 
only  the  preparation  for  man's  higher  destiny  which  pace 
offers  him  in  the  community  of  the  Church  ; so  that  the  State 
is  subordinate  to  the  Church  as  the  preambula  gratico.  It  is 
noteworthy,  as  WindelhaDd4  points  out,  that  in  Dante  this 
relation  of  subordination  has  become  one  of  oo-ordinatioD.  But 
in  Ockham  the  two  powers  are  separated,  as  are  reason  and 
faith  (sss  below).  In  the  world  of  sense  the  dvil  State  is 
supreme. 


1 Of.  e.  OentiUSt  in  Biokaby*8  annotated  tr.,  0/  God  and  Hit 
CrtaturUf  London,  1905,  pp.  88,  122. 

> C.  GontiUt.  iL  76  ; Blckaby,  Saholattioitm,  p.  46. 

* CL  S.  Biezler,  Die  literararitofien  Wxdertdcher  der  P&pfU 
xur  Zett  lAtdtcigt  det  Baiert.  Leipsiff,  1874;  T.  M.  Lindsay, 

* Occam  and  hia  Connsctlon  with  ths  Keformation,'  in  BrititS 
(^aarUrl]/  Revitvo,  Ixxv.  [1872]. 

4p.  827. 
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Ockham’s  philoaophical  and  theological  works  consist  mainly 
of  commentaries  on  the  lAbcr  Sententiarum  and  on  the  logical 
treatises  of  AristoUe.  It  Is  a mistake  to  underestimate  the 
importance  of  these  as  compared  with  his  political  writings-^ 

z.  Ockham  and  Duns  Scotus. — The  nominalism 
of  Ockham  is  beat  viewed  in  contrast  wi^  the 
lomcal  realism  of  Duns  Scotus.  If  we  isolate 
this  element,  with  its  implied  intellectnalism  cmd 
nniversalism,  in  the  thought  of  Scotus  and  examine 
its  tendencies  per  se,  we  ootain  a doctrine  which  in 
some  respects  is  an  anticipation  of  Hegelianism, 
pointing  as  it  does  to  the  identity  of  the  conceived 
with  the  real  and  of  logical  with  caused  dependence. 
Against  these  conclusions  and  all  that  they  imply 
Ockham  maintains  a continuous  polemic.  Nega- 
tively, his  position  involves  a protest  against  the 
* hypostatization  of  abstractions*  (to  oorrow  a 
modem  phrase)  — in  other  words,  against  the 
tendency  to  treat  an  idea  derived^  by  abstraction 
from  perceptual  experience  as  if  it  could  have  a 
substantial  existence  per  se  or  even  could  cor- 
respond to  (or  be  a copy  of)  anything  having  such 
existence.’  He  finds  tms  fallacy  in  all  forms  of 
lomcal  realism. 

Hence  he  argues  that  the  class-concept  or  uni- 
versal cannot  be  what  realism  affirmed  it  to  he. 
He  resolved  it  into  contingent  acts  of  sense- 
TMreeption  related  directly  to  external  objects, 
ouch  an  act  leaves  behind  it  a trace  or  disposition 
(habitus),  resembling  itself,  in  the  mind;  and, 
when  several  such  acts,  or  their  traces,  occur 
together,  the  common  elements  are  assimilated. 
But  these  common  elements  are  merely  consimilia. 
The  intellect  is  nothing  hut  a derivative  continua- 
tion of  this  primary  sense-elaboration  of  given 
material : * intellectus  operationem  suam  incipit  a 
senaibus,  neqne  enim  non  sentiens  intelligit.’’ 
Its  procedure  is  always  the  same ; abstracting  from 
the  variable  particnlars  of  perceptual  experience, 
it  retains  the  common  or  pemianent  elements,  and 
the  only  existence  which  the  concepts  have  consists 
in  these  ever-recurring  mental  acts  of  abstraction, 
which  by  the  help  of  language  can  be  combined 
into  propositions  and  syllogisms.  Universals  are 
therefore  artificial  products  of  our  mental  activity, 
although  indispensable  to  mental  discourse.  A 
univerasl  has  no  existence  or  meaning  but  what  it 
derives  from  the  particular  concrete  thing  or  group 
of  things  whose  place  it  takes  (*pro  g^nibus  sup- 
ponit  ’).  As  mental  act  it  is  una  res  s\ngularis  or 
xmterUio  singvlaris  ; and  therefore  * non  eat  univer- 
sale nisi  per  significationem  quia  est  signum 
plnrium.  * ^ Universals  are  * ficta  qnibns  in  esse  reali 
coxT^pondent  (vel  coirespondere  possunt)  con- 
similia.*  A common  name  is  therefore  like  an 
algebraical  symbol ; it  is  a purely  denotative  term 
whose  meamng  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of  normal 
experience. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  Ockham  firmly  adheres 
to  realism  in  the  modern  sense.*  He  expressly 
repudiates  anything  resembling  the  later  doctrine 
of  ‘ representative  perception  * (that  we  know 
things  oy  the  intervention  of  mental  copies).  He 
appears  to  assume,  as  an  ultimate  position,  that 

^ A view  of  0<^ham’a  aystem  aa  a whole  can  be  obtained  from 
a oompilation  iaaued  in  1422  by  Gabriel  Bidl  (t  1495,  osuoll}' 
described  os  *the  lost  of  the  scholaatics*)  under  the  title 
Bpito/me  <t  ColUctorivm  ex  Oecamo  niper  libroe  gtuUuor 
SeTUerUiarum  (Tubingen,  1496).  No  gc^  monograph  on 
Ockham  boa  yet  appealed ; and  some  of  bla  writings  have  never 
been  printed.  We  may  name  Werner,  Die  SoAolattOe  dee 
fpeUeiw  JfiUelaUerg,  Vienna,  1881-S7,  lU. ; Siebeck,  ‘Die 
£rkenntnlsstheorie  Occam’s,*  in  ArcAiv  fur  Oeeeh.  der  Phil. 
X.  f 1897]  817  ff. ; Bitaohl,  * Die  nominolisdsohe  Gotteslebre,’  in 
JDTh  xiii.  [1868]  pt.  I;  and  (eape<^ly  for  references  to 
existing  sources  of  Information)  Poole,  art.  ‘Ockham.*  In 
DNBdLSS?!!. 

SThe  expression  usually  attributed  to  Ockham,  ‘Entia  non 
sunt  multipllcanda  praeter  necessitatem,*  is  not  to  be  found  in 
his  publtsbed  writings,  but  is  on  accurate  formxilation  of  his 
Intention. 

S Biel,  1.  diet.  cxi.  qn.  6.  4 prontl,  iii.  S87. 

fl  Of.  above,  IIL  ad  fin.  (‘  epistemological  realism  *). 


the  mental  act  (whether  perceptio  rei  or  intellectio 
ret)  and  the  objective  fact  are  necessarily  related 
to  each  other,  and  that  truth  consists  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  this  relation.  The  question  which  he 
appears  to  leave  unanswered  concerns  the  real 
b^is  of  the  consimilia  whose  objectivity  he  admits. 

* Take  the  simplest  possible  instance.  One  stone  falls  to  the 
earth  when  allowed  to  drop  ; another  does  the  same.  Is  there 
any  real  connexion  7 If  there  is  none,  then  it  was  a chanoe 
colncidenoe.  If  a million  stones  fell  to  the  ground  under 
the  given  conditions,  it  would  be  a chance  coincidence, 
and  would  afford  no  reaeon  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
next  stone  would  do  the  some.  The  events  would  be  indepen- 
dent in  their  real  nature.  And  Science  would  be  impoeaible.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  ore  not  independent,  if  there  is  a real 
connexion,  then  it  is  a real  universal.  It  proves  on  examination 
to  be  a Law  of  Nature.'  i 

2.  The  authority  of  reason. — The  doctrine  of  the 
twofold  nature  of  truth  appears  in  its  ultimate 
form  in  Ockham’s  writings  and  was  indeed  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  view  of  the  nature  of 
reason.  If  reason  consists  only  in  the  analysis  and 
combination  of  facts  of  sense-perception,  then  no 
article  of  faith  (whether  of  natural  or  of  revealed 
religion)  can  be  rationally  demonstrated.  Ockham 
endeavours  to  show  this  in  his  Centiloquium  Theo^ 
logicum  and  in  de  Sacramento  Altaris.  In  the 
case  of  some  dogmas  his  conclusion  is  that  they 
are  not  only  indemonstrable  but  irrational.  The 
idea  of  God,  though  not  irrational,  is  one  whose 
truth  cannot  be  demonstrated.  It  is  a com- 
posite idea  whose  parts  have  been  abstracted  from 
various  aspects  of  normal  experience.’  The  mind 
can  form  the  idea  of  God  only  by  the  artifice  of 
abstraction.  We  can  therefore  have  no  knowledge 
of  the  Supreme  Being  in  Himself ; we  can  acquire 
only  a purely  relative  notion,  whose  truth-value 
remains  an  open  question.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  such  arguments  imply  an  * ironical 
scepticism  ’ concealed  * under  the  mask  of  a most 
rigid  orthodoxy.  * ’ Ockham  holds  that  the  soul  has 
a faculty  of  its  own  for  apprehending  supersensu- 
008  truth.  This  is  the  significance  of  his  meta- 
phorical distinction  between  man  as  'oiaior  mortaZis, 
limited  to  the  world  of  sense,  and  man  as  heattLS, 
endowed  with  the  privilege  of  faith.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  distinction  of  truth  secundum 
rationem  and  truth  secundum  Jidem  was  used  by 
others  as  a means  of  attacking  faith  while  appear- 
ing to  acknowledge  its  authority,  and  that  Ock- 
ham’s influence  actually  contributed  to  the  spread 
of  theolog[ical  scepticism ; but  mysticism  rather 
than  scepticism  is  the  characteristic  effect  of  his 
teaching ; and  it  is  significant  that  an  adherence  to 
nominalism  on  Ookhs^’s  lines,  a rejection  of  meta- 
physics, and  a mystical  doctrine  of  the  basis  of 
religious  belief  are  combined  in  Pierre  D’Ailly 
(Petrus  de  Alliaco,  1350-1425)  and  in  Johannes 
Gerson  (1363-1429). 

Of  Ockham  we  may  say  that,  while  his  manner 
of  expression  and  method  of  exposition  are 
thoroughly  scholastic,  his  thinking  reveals  a new 
mental  energy  and  a wholly  modem  ^irit.  His 
appeal  is  constantly  to  experience.  Hia  central 
doctrine,  that  the  individn^  is  the  real,  implies 
that  investigation  is  directed  to  the  concrete  actual 
fact.  No  free  development  of  this  tendency  was 

Eossible  except  partially  in  the  field  of  psychology, 
ecause  the  scholastic  method  and  assumptions  still 
ruled  ; but  none  the  less  Ockham  may  be  described 
as  one  of  the  pioneers  of  scientific  opposition  to 
scholasticism. 

3.  The  new  leamine. — Aa  ear!^  as  the  13th  cent, 
the  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon,  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
had  criticized  the  tendency  of  scholasticism  and 
endeavoured  to  improve  contemporary  methods  of 
studying  theology.  He  appealed  to  sound  common 

^ 8.  H.  Mellone,  ‘ Real  Kinds  and  General  Laws,'  in  Mind,  new 
ser.,  XX.  [1911]  248  ff. 

* Of.  Biel,  I.  dist.  iii.  qn.  2 IT.  * Hogenboch.  II.  188. 
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sense,  experience  frontward  and  inward),  and  know- 
ledge of  nature  and  of  hnmanit]^.  In  tbe  second  half 
of  tne  15  th  cent,  the  times  were  ripe  for  Roger  Bacon’s 
influrace  to  come  to  its  own.  The  restoration  of 
classical  studies  tended  to  set  the  human  mind  free 
from  absorption  in  one-sidcMl  theological  and  philo- 
sophical speculation  and  limited  the  excessive 
dominion  oi  Aristotle  over  human  thought.  Scholas- 
ticism implies  a Church  unified  and  supreme,  and 
a centialized  learning  employing  exclusively  one 
ancient  language  ; but  the  spread  of  Greek  utera- 
ture,  especially  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
in  1453,  exerted  a profoundly  transforming  influence 
on  the  study  of  theological  and  philoso^ical  sub- 
jects and  promoted  a reaction  against  the  medi- 
aeval interpretation  of  Greek  metaphysics,  against 
the  method  of  deduction  from  conceptions  taken  as 
authoritative  assumptions,  and  against  the  rigidity 
of  monastic  Latin.  Interest  in  the  investigation 
and  interpretation  of  nature  found  ever- widening 
scope  for  its  effective  development.  Philosophy, 
finding  a place  for  itself  by  the  side  of  theology, 
claimed  to  be  an  independent  seculsu*  science  whose 
special  task  was  the  knowledge  of  nature;  and 
natural  science  began  to  exert  a decisive  influence 
on  the  development  of  philosophic  thought.  The 
invention  of  printing  (about  1440)  and  the  dis- 
covery of  America  (1490)  are  only  two  out  of  many 
historic  events  converging  to  effect  what  was  at 
bottom  a revolution  in  the  history  of  nations  which 
necessitated  a new  development  of  religious  and 
philosophic  thought. 

It  is  scarcely  accurate  to  speak  of  a * revival  * of 
scholasticism  in  the  17th  century.  In  1563  the 
Council  of  Trent  declared  Thomism  to  be  authori- 
tative in  reference  to  the  essentials  of  philosophic 
truth.  This,  however,  excluded  the  Church  from 
the  new  movements  of  the  time  and  reduced  philo- 
sophy to  a condition  of  stagnation  in  the  semi- 
naries. Half  a century  later  a few  writers  of  out- 
standiM  ability  lent  distinction  to  the  movement 
in  the  ^anish  peninsula,  where  the  Thomist  tradi- 
tion had  maintained  itself  most  strongly : such 
were  Gabriel  VaMuez  of  Alcala  (t  1604)  and 
Francis  Suarez  of  (xranada  (t  1617) ; but  nothing 
that  could  be  described  as  a * revivid  ’ took  place. 

A certain  turning-point  in  the  history  of  scholas- 
ticism is  msu’ked  by  the  publication  of  the  papal 
encyclical  in  1830.  In  this  Leo  xm. 

urged  the  intelligent  study  of  Thomism  on  cler^ 
and  laity  as  wholesome  alike  for  reli^on,  phUo- 
sophy,  and  civil  life.  Movements  in  this  direction 
have  been  initiated  and  have  not  been  fruitless. 
The  lUvw  NioscolasH^uet  published  (untU  1914)  at 
Louvain  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  M.  de 
Wulf,  throws  interesting  sidelights  on  what  may  be 
expected  of  a reformed  scholasticism  in  the  hands 
of  Romem  Catholic  scholars  of  competence.  The 
same  observation  may  be  made  in  reference  to  the 
Rewie  Thxymistt^  carried  on  by  the  Dominican 
Fathers  since  1894  and  publishea  at  Paris. 

LrruukTUitB. — ^Within  the  limit*  of  thi*  artiole  it  ha*  been 
possible  to  give  only  » concise  summary  of  the  most  essential 
mcts  and  to  indicate  sources  from  which  reliable  guidance  for 
further  stody  may  be  obtained.  Numerous  references  have 
already  been  given  for  particular  thinkers  or  particular  aspects 
of  scholasticism.  The  following  notes  relate  to  works  where  the 
subject  as  a whole  is  dealt  with  historically. 

Among  the  most  recent  authorities  must  be  mentioned ; 
F.  J.  Plcavet,  Bsquiate  d'une  hitU  g&n4raU  et  eomMr4e  des 
phuo»oph\€*  v/UditodlMfi,  Paris,  1906  ; C.  B£amker,  2>ie  euro- 
pdtsehs  Philotophie  de$  MitUlalUrt  (In  series  * AUg.  Oeech.  der 
Phil.’i  Leipzig,  1909  (of.  also  B&umker,  BeUrdq«  rwr  GsscA.  dsr 
PhU.  dM  MiOelalUri,  Munster,  1891  ff.) ; M.  de  Wnlf,  HiU.de 
la  philoeophit  midiivcJ^,  Louvain,  1906,  Let  PhUoeophet  du 
Moyen  Age  : Textee  et  Studee,  do.  1901  ff. : F.  Ueberweg  and 
M.  Heinae,  QrtmdrUe  der  Oeeeh.  der  PhOoeophie^^,  4 vols., 
Berlin,  1906-09,  esp.  voL  IL  (the  existing  Eng.  tr.  is  from 
Ueberweg^  Among  older  standard  authorities  must  be  men- 
tioned : a.  Haurdau,  Hfrt.  de  la  phUoecphieecclaetigue.  Svols., 
Paris,  1872-80;  A.  StSckl,  Qeteh.  der  PkUotophxe  dee  MiL 
idaltere,  4 vols.,  Mainz,  18^-67  (more  briefly  in  Lehrbueh  der 


Oeeeh.  der  PAif.*,  do.  1876);  V.  Cousin,  Ouvragee  inddiU 
d‘ Abelard  (General  Intrcductionh  Paris,  1886.  The  aoccunis 
given  by  I.  E.  Erdmann  ana  W.  windelband  in  their 
Histories  of  Philosophy  are  good  ; and  the  older  work  of  A.  H. 
Ritter  is  not  yet  obsolete.  Indisi^nBable  to  the  special  student 
are  A.  L.  M.  Tonrdain,  Reeherehee  oritiguee  aur  Pdge  et 
Vorigine  dee  tr<xdxtetione  latirue  d’Aristate*,  Paris,  1848 ; and 
K.  von  Prsmtl,  Oeech.  der  Logik  im  Abendlande.  4 vdls.,  Leip- 
xtg.  1855-70.  S.  H.  MELLONE. 


SCHOPENHAUER.— I.  Life  and  works.— 
Arthur  Schopenhauer  (1788-1860)  was  bom  at 
Danzig  on  2md  Feb.  1788.  He  was  the  son  of 
Heinrich  Schopenhauer,  an  intelligent  and  success- 
ful merchant,  who  with  the  hmp  of  a brother 
created  a business  which  held  a position  of  pre- 
eminence among  the  chief  mercantile  Arms  in  the 
famous  Hanse  town.  The  grandfather,  Andreas, 
was  a large  farmer,  who  began  to  add  merchandise 
to  his  agricultural  work.  The  family  was  of  Dutch 
origin,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  was  also  true 
of  the  maternal  side  of  the  house.  The  name 
of  Arthur  Schopenhauer’s  mother  was  Johanna 
Henrietta  Trosiener.  She  was  an  attractive 
young  woman,  not  only  gifted  intellectually  by 
nature,  but  educate  (largely  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  a Scottish  minister)  m a much 
more  thorough  manner  than  was  customary  at 
the  time,  ^e  became  an  authoress  of  some 
renown  in  later  years. 

Young  Arthur  had  an  ideal  training  for  a child 
both  at  home  in  a villa  near  Danzig  and  in  a 
farmhouse  which  his  father  had  acquired  in  the 
territory  enclosed  between  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
arms  of  the  Vistula.  But  this  happy  life  was 
soon  interrupted.  The  first  partition  of  Poland 
in  1772  had  given  Danzig  an  autonomy,  which 
was,  however,  an  autonomy  only  in  name,  since 
Frederick  the  Great  exert^  himself  ^ various 
exactions  to  make  mercantile  life  difficult  and 
irksome.  After  his  death  in  1786  things  did  not 
improve,  and  finally,  after  the  second  partition  of 
Poland  in  1793,  Danzig  ceased  to  exist  as  a free 
city,  and  the  Schopenhauer  couple,  with  their 
five-year-old  boy,  hastily  departed  and  took  np 
residence  in  Hamburg.  Thus  ^thur  Schopenhauer 
passed  the  most  impressionable  part  of  his  life, 
from  1793  to  1807 — from  his  fifth  to  his  twentieth 
year — in  another  great  commercial  city.  This 
time  was  broken  between  the  years  1797  and  1799, 
when  he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Paris  and 
Havre  and  was  left  at  tne  latter  town  in  the  house- 
hold of  a commercial  correspondent  of  the  firm. 
The  elder  Schopenhauer  was  * advanced’  in  his 
views  and  deeply  impressed  by  the  literary  life 
of  Fmnce,  and  more  especially  by  the  fame  of 
Volt€Lire  and  his  contemporaries.  On  his  return 
the  boy  attended  a school  conducted  on  oommercial 
lines,  out,  despite  his  father’s  strongly  expressed 
desire,  his  indinations  were  towards  authorship 
and  in  no  way  towards  commerce.  On  the  promise 
of  a long  tour  to  France  and  England,  however, 
he  allowed  himself  to  be  coerced  into  an  engage- 
ment to  devote  himself  after  all  to  commercial 


pursuits.  Whilst  in  England  he  was  boarded  with 
a clergyman  at  Wimbledon  and  brought  away 
with  him  a very  unfavourable  impression  of  an 
English  boarding-school. 

After  leaving^ngland,  the  Schopenhauer  family 
went  through  France  and  Switzenand  to  Vienna 
and  thence  to  Berlin.  Arthur  and  his  mother 
then  proceeded  to  Danzig,  where  Arthur  tried  to 
learn  the  elements  of  business  training.  Subse- 
quently he  rejoined  his  father  in  Hamourg,  and, 
on  the  conclusion  of  his  seventeenth  year,  entered 
the  office  of  a merchant  there.  He  himself  states 
that  never  was  there  a worse  mercantile  clerk,  for 
bis  mind  was  continually  fixed  on  other  subjects, 
and  more  especially  on  tne  subject  of  phrenology, 
then  engaging  much  attention  m Hamburg  owing 
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to  the  lectures  of  Gall  the  phrenologist.  In  April 
1805  the  dead  body  of  the  elder  Schopenhauer  was 
found  in  the  canal ; whether  this  had  resulted  from 
an  a.ccld6ntal  fall  from  a CTanary  or  not  was  never 
known.  At  any  rate  Schopenhauer  had  suffered 
serious  money  losses,  resulting  probably  from  the 
speculation  that  was  then  being  carried  on  in  the 
city,  and  the  family  was  left  in  a less  prosperous 
condition  than  it  might  have  been.  The  widow, 
with  her  only  daughter,  aged  ten,  was  glad  now  to 
be  able  to  live  a new  and  fieer  life  wherein  she 
might  realize  some  of  her  social  and  literary 
aspirations.  She  and  her  child  went  in  1806  to 
Weimar,  where  she  entered  on  a life  of  interest 
and  happiness  in  the  intellectual  circle  of  men  and 
women  who  had  gathered  round  Goethe.  On  the 
social  side  this  intellectual  movement  developed 
in  great  measure  into  the  romanticism  which 
characterized  German  society  in  later  years.^ 

But  Arthur  Schopenhauer  was  left  at  Hamburg 
apparently  in  the  depths  of  depressions^ — the  de- 
pression tnat  followed  him  all  through  life  in  one 
form  or  another.  His  mother,  who  always  regarded 
her  son  from  a curiously  detached  and  impersonal 
point  of  view,  consultea  her  friend  Femow  and  on 
hig  advice  gave  her  consent  to  his  leaving  his 
ledger  and  giving  himself  to  classical  study.  At 
nineteen  the  young  man  entered  the  gymnasium 
and  studied  there  with  boys  considerably  his 
iuniors.  As  tto  experiment  was  not  successful, 
he  went  to  Weimar,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
that  Greek  and  Latin  learning  which  (more  especi- 
ally the  Greek)  meant  so  mu<m  to  him  in  later  life. 

Schopenhauer  had  already  developed  qualities 
of  self-assertiveness  and  fault-^ding  which  made 
him  difficult  to  live  with,  and  his  mother  had  none 
of  the  maternal  devotion  that  overlooks  such  faults 
or  tries  to  remedy  them.  Hen^  the  relationship 
between  mother  and  son  was  strained  in  the  extreme. 
The  mother  was  satisBed  with  the  position 
which  she  had  attained  and  anxious  to  enjoy 
to  the  full  her  newly-found  freedom ; the  son  was 
critical,  introspective,  and  gauche,  never  content 
-with  what  was  before  his  h^ds  and  always  look- 
ing for  something  that  was  not  to  found.  In 
addition  there  was  a mental  side  to  his  woes  which 
his  mother  might  have  recomized,  had  she  been 
less  engrossed  m her  personal  interests  and  happi- 
ness. it  may  have  been  inherited  from  a father 
who,  with  all  his  ability,  was  subject  to  out- 
bursts of  passion ; his  uncles,  too,  were  mentally 
abnormal. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-one  Schopenhauer  received 
his  patrimony,  which  gave  him  the  means  of  living 
in  simplicity  without  dependence  on  professions^ 
g^n.  He  enrolled  as  a student  of  medicine  at 
Gdttingen,  but  before  long  turned  to  philos^hy, 
devoting  himself  specially  to  the  study  of  Plato 
and  Slant.  He  soon  migrated  to  the  young  uni- 
versity of  Berlin,  where  he  worked  under 
Schleiermaoher,  Wolf,  and  Fichte  (though  there 
perhaps  was  never  a more  critical  student)  and 
also  aid  some  clinical  work  in  the  hospital.  In 
1813  he  was  little  moved  by  the  call  to  arms,  and, 
when  Berlin  was  endangered  (after  Liitzen),  he 
fled  for  refuge  to  Dresaen  and  subsequently  to 
Weimar  and  then  to  Budolstadt,  where  he  com- 
posed his  first  published  work,  the  philosophical 
treatise  Uehtr  ate  vierfache  Wurzel  Satzes  vom 
zureichenden  Gt'unde  (‘On  the  Fourfold  Boot  of 
the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Beason,*  Budolstadt, 
1813),  as  an  essay  to  qualify  for  his  doctorate  of 
philosophy  at  Berlin.  Later,  and  in  an  altered 
form,  it  was  made  a part  of  his  system  of  philosophy. 
In  this  treatise  we  nave  much  that  forms  the  basis 
of  Schopenhauer’s  philosophy.  We  certainly  find 
here  what  was  charactexistio  of  hU  teaching — the 
1S«« 
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substitution  of  his  doctrine  of  sufficient  reason  for 
Kant’s  system  of  the  categories  as  constitutive  of 
experience.  In  this  book,  too,  we  have  the  first 
statement  of  that  conception  of  the  world  as  will, 
the  first  step  towards  the  notion  of  intelligence  as 
a secondary  result  developed  by  will. 

The  great  sum  of  the  philosopher,  though  only 
twenty- five  years  of  age,  was  to  escape^  from  the 
turmoil  of  war.  In  1813  he  left  his  inn  at 
Budolstadt  and  returned  to  his  mother’s  house  at 
Weimar,  but  the  experiment  was  so  disastrous 
that  in  May  1814  he  left  that  house  for  good.  The 
mother  died  twenty-four  years  later,  never  having 
seen  her  son  again.  Her  qualities  were  funda- 
mentally different  from  her  son’s.  She  was  spoiled 
in  early  youth  and,  released  from  the  trammels  of 
a maiTied  life  in  which  love  had  played  little  part, 
she  found  pleasure  in  surroundings  which  gave  her 
opportunities  for  displajring  her  undoubted  talents 
and  social  gifts.  The  son  resented  her  male  friend- 
ships and  was  morose  and  rude  to  those  whom  he 
met  in  her  house.  Schopenhauer’s  views  of  women 
are  well  known.  He  looked  upon  them  as  incap- 
able of  undertaldng  any  responai  oility — as  creatures 
to  1^  kept  in  subjection  and  regarded  as  unmoral 
rather  than  immoral.  His  own  experiences  cer- 
tainly were  far  from  happy.  He  never  married, 
and  it  was  perhaps  as  well  that  he  did  not.  His 
nature  was  sensual ; he  was  perpetually  brooding 
over  sexual  matters  and  wrote  of  them  in  great 
detail. 

Schopenhauer  came  into  relation  with  Goethe  at 
Weimar  over  a submet  of  interest  to  both — the- 
theory  of  colour.  He  wrote  an  essay  on  the 
subiect,  which  he  sent  to  Goethe  and  which 
published  at  Leipzig  in  1816  under  the  title  Ueber 
das  Sehen  und  cm  Farhen  (‘On.  Vision  and 
Colours’).  This  treatise  was  in  some  degree  in 
harmony  with  GUiethe’s  conception  of  the  nature 
of  colour. 

From  1814  to  1818  Schopenhauer  was  at  Dresden, 
where  he  lived  in  a constant  state  of  contempla- 
tion and  self-immersion.  His  own  notes  describe 
the  nature  of  that  life — a life  which  he  regarded 
as  one  continual  stru^le  between  diver^g 
principles  all  endeavouring  to  assert  thems^ves 
whilst  only  one  could  ultimately  prevail.  Hence 
came  that  constant  consciousness  of  defeat  to  be 
overcome  only  by  mving  up  the  struggle  as  useless 
that  associates  Schopei^auer’s  name  more  almost 
than  any  other  witn  the  doctrine  of  pessimisni.^ 
He  longed  for  relief  such  as  the  ascetic  succeeds  in 
reach^,  although  it  meant  mere  withdrawal  into 
negativity.  He  soon  became  convinced  that  his 
system  was  the  great  ^stem  of  metaphysics  and 
ethics  combined  for  which  the  ages  had  been  wait- 
ing. He  had  reached  beyond  ^e  science  of  the 
day,  which  was  no  science  but  the  ‘ philosophy  of 
the  barber’s  man,’  to  what  towered  above  the 
sensible — the  supersensible.  Hence  his  attitude 
of  certainty  regarding  his  creed,  an  attitude  which 
the  common  man  callw  arrogance.  His  philosophy 
became  fixed  and  certain  in  his  mina,  and  he 
believed  that  he  had  only  to  wait  for  its  recogni- 
tion by  the  world.  He  h^,  however,  to  wait  some 
time.  Die  Weltcds  WUle  und  VorsteZlung 
World  as  Will  and  Idea’),  Schopenhauer’s  greatest 
and  most  important  work,  fell  to  all  appearances 
dead  in  an  unappreciative  world.  Most  of  the  first 
edition,  which  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1819,  was 
sold  as  waste  paper.  Another  edition  was,  how- 
ever, printed  vath  considerable  emendation  in 
1844.  jS'othing  discouraged  the  author,  so  com- 
pletely certain  was  he  that  he  had  found  the  truth 
m its  entirety. 

In  1818  Schopenhauer  made  a journey  to  Italy 
which  greatly  mfiuenced  his  later  life,  though  his 
1 See  ert.  Pxmucibm  akd  OPTunsx,  f s. 
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diary  Lb  fnll  of  Bomewhat  morbid  introspection  and 
melancholy  observation.  Next  year,  while  still 
in  Italy,  he  heard  that  the  parental  buBiness-honse 
at  I^anziff  had  failed,  and  that  his  mother  and 
sister  had  accepted  a composition.  Characteristi- 
cally he  would  have  none  of  this  and  held  out  for 
full  payment  to  himself  with  such  vigour  and 
determination  that  in  the  end — three  years  later — 
he  obtained  it  even  >vith  interest.  He  was  indig- 
nant with  the  women,  who  were  not  willing  to  jom 
him  in  the  fr&j,  and  ceased  for  years  even  to 
correspond  with  them.  Though  nches  came  to 
him,  his  nature  was  not  an  enviable  one  as  regards 
his  wealth,  for  he  was  ever  suspicious  ana  dis- 
trustful. 

Schopenhauer  had  a desire  to  bo  connected  with 
a university,  and  in  1820  he  tried  to  teach  as 
vrivat'docent  in  Berlin,  but  without  success.  He 
Decame  involved  in  disputes  with  Hegel  and  other 
fellow-teachers,  and  even  threw  a fellow-lodger 
downstairs,  and  had  to  pay  her  a substantial 
annuity  till  her  death.  Another  visit  to  Italy 
«vas  paid  in  the  winter  of  1822-23  ; then  he  re- 
turned to  Munich  and  after  some  further  travel 
settled  in  Berlin  again  in  1825.  He  made  overtures 
for  translating  Kant’s  works  into  English,  but 
with  no  practical  result.  In  1831  he  went  to 
Frankfort-on-the-Main  to  escape  from  an  outbreak 
of  cholera  in  Berlin  and  finally  settled  there. 

He  lived  for  many  years  a curiously  ordered 
life,  writing,  reading,  and  taking  exercise.  He 
was  devoted  to  animals  and  sensitive  to  their  ill- 
treatment  ; he  loved  his  dog,  which  the  children 
named  ‘ Young  Schopenhauer  * and  which  was  his 
constant  companion  m his  daily  walks.  His  only 
diversion  was  music  or  the  play,  more  especially 
the  former.  In  1836  he  published  at  Frankfort  a 
small  book  entitled  Ueber  den  WUlen  in  der  Natur 
(*  On  the  Will  in  Nature  *),  which  was  intended  to 
be  a corroboration  of  his  theory  of  truth  from  the 
scientific  point  of  view.  It  endeavoured  to  demon- 
strate the  nature  of  will  as  the  priw  of  the 
organism. 

In  1838  a Norwegian  society  offered  a prize  for 
the  proof  of  the  existence  of  free  will  derived  from 
the  evidence  of  consciousness,  and  the  prize  was 
to  his  great  satisfaction  awarded  to  Schopenhauer. 
Unfortunately  for  his  amour  propre^  he  was  not 
so  successful  in  his  competition  for  a Danish  prize. 
He  suspected  a plot  against  him  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  inspired  by  the  special  objects  of 
his  hatred  and  jealousy — Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  the  so  - called  transcendentalists.  ECis 
jealoufly  for  his  own  reputation  and  desire  for 
recognition  amounted  to  a disease. 

He  published  at  Frankfort  in  1841  two  essays 
under  the  title  Die  beidtn  GrundprohUme  aer 
Ethik  (‘The  Two  Fundamentcd  Froblems  of 
Ethics’).  In  them  he  formulates  his  scheme  of 
morality,  morality  signifying  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences which  axe  realized  when  man  reaches 
self -consciousness.  Man  has  to  become  aware  that 
life  is  self-delusion,  and  morality  becomes  inward 
self-abnegation  and  renunciation  of  the  world  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  known  to  us. 

It  was  Schopenhauer’s  great  work  The  World  as 
Win  and  Idea  that  ms^e  him  famous.  It  was 
through  this,  the  result  of  a life’s  reflexion,  that 
its  author  hoped  for  recognition  for  himscdf  sind 
defeat  for  his  ‘ trsmscendental  ’ opponents.  Hegel 
was  dead,  and  he  hoped  Hegelianism  would  die 
likewise.  At  first  the  success  of  his  work  was  not 
very  apparent,  and  the  revolutionary  years  that 
followed  soon  after  its  completion  tended  to  de- 
press him.  With  the  repubhcan  system  of  govern- 
ment he  had  no  sympathy,  and  he  dreaded  losing 
his  own  possessions.  Uradual^,  however,  he 
found  disciples  here  and  there.  One  article  which 


appeared  in  the  Westminster  Review and  which 
introduced  Schopenhauer  to  English  readers  as  an 
opponent  of  the  German  transcendentalism  ex- 
pounded by  Coleridge,  specially  delighted  him. 
Gwinner,  nis  literary  executor  and  biographer, 
was  a faithful  follower  and  disciple. 

T?ie  World  as  Will  and  Idea  passed  into  three 
editions  before  its  author’s  death.  Some  admired 
the  work  because  of  its  views  on  curt  and  music, 
others  because  of  its  exposition  of  sexual  love, 
others  looked  upon  the  book  as  providing  a new 
sort  of  faith  for  those  who  had  rejected  the  old. 
The  work  that  probably  first  succe^ed  in  bringing 
popularity  to  its  writer  was,  however,  Parerga 
und  Paralipomena  (pot  very  respectfully  trans- 
lated as  * Cnips  cmd  Scraps  ’),  whicn  was  published 
at  Berlin  in  1851.  The  book  was  made  up  of  a 
number  of  essays  on  various  topics,  full  of  wit  and 
sarcasm,  and  there  was  something  in  it  to  suit 
every  taste.  The  date  of  the  third  edition  of  The 
World  as  Will  and  Idea  was  1869,  and  a second 
edition  of  Will  m Nature  appeared  in  1854  and  of 
T?u  Two  FundamerUal  Problems  of  Ethics  in  1860, 
so  that  before  his  death  Schopenhauer  at  least  had 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  ms  work  appreciated. 
His  portrait  was  painted  in  1866  by  a French 
artist  named  Lunteschutz  and  in  the  following 
year  by  Goebel.  The  latter  is  the  portrait  best 
known  in  its  reproductions.  The  author’s  mother 
and  sister  died  oefore  success  came,  and  he  led  a 
lonely  life  in  spite  of  having  many  admirers.  He 
lived  comfortably  and  worked  hard,  although  in  a 
well  regulated  way,  untdl  his  death,  whi&  took 
place  on  2l8t  Oct.  1860  from  heart  failure. 

2.  Teaching.  — One  can  best  make  Schopen- 
hauer’s point  of  view  intelligible  by  comparing  it 
with  that  of  Bergson,  to  which  it  has  consider^le 
smalogy.  Bergson  holds  that  the  ultimate  reality 
is  a creative  ilan  which,  operating  in  time  (whicn 
is  for  Bergson  real  and  ultimate  but  is  in  the 
nature  of  auration  and  not  formal  or  spatialized 
time),  gives  rise  to  intelligence.  Schopenhauer 
held  that  the  ultimate  reality  or  thing-in-itself 
was  will,  which  developed  itself  into  int^igence. 
Both  consider  that  we  have  a direct  intuitive 
apprehension  of  the  existence  of  the  nisus  which  is 
thus  revealed  to  us  not  indirectly  through  know-- 
ledge,  but  directly.  But  Schopenhauer,  agreeing 
with  Kant,  held  that  time,  like  space,  was  only  a 
form  of  knowledge,  while  Bergson,  agreeing  with 
the  denial  of  the  reality  of  space,  treats  time  not 
only  as  real  but  as  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
creative  evolution  of  the  nistts»  The  world  arises 
for  Schopenhauer  when  there  has  been  evolved  a 
nervous  system  sufficiently  organized  to  be  the 
instrument  of  knowledge.  The  will  thus  governs 
ruthlessly.  If  a man  wishes  to  reach  a state  of 
rest,  he  can  acquire  it  only  by  an  absolute  re- 
nunciation of  the  will  to  uve.  He  may,  if  he 
struggles  hard  enough,  attain  to  a condition  of 
nirvdrui — a state  of  non-being  where  the  will  has 
vanished  and  knowledge  only  is  left.  We  see  in 
this  doctrine  the  influence  of  the  Indian  religions, 
and  of  Buddhism  in  partioular,  upon  Schopen- 
hauer’s mind. 

Schopenhauer  teax^hes  that  we  do  not  in  the 
phenomenal  world  come  into  contact  with  the 
ultimately  real  The  intellect  constructs  that 
world  according  to  a ‘ principle  of  sufficient  reason.’ 
It  is  by  direct  intuition  that  we  apprehend  that 
which  IB  not  phenomenal,  and  here  we  arrive  at 
that  nifua,  or  will,  which  is  quite  apart  from  the 
intellect  and  is  something  not  in  time  nor  deter- 
mined by  motives — the  activity  that  underlies  the 
whole  universe.  The  will  expresses  itself  in  every 
phenomenon  in  nature,  even  in  inorganic  nature. 

^ April  186S,  pp.  88S-A07,  * loonooUnn  in  Q«rxn*n  Philo* 
■cphy.*  by  John  Oxenford. 
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But  the  body  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of 
nature  by  the  circumstance  that  by  direct  intuition 
■we  are  aware  of  will  as  realized  in  it.  Thus  wo 
have  a conception  of  the  universe  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  a phenomenal  construction  by  the  intellect, 
and,  on  the  other,  as  will— both  conscious  will  and 
will  revealed  in  the  world  in  different  stages  and 
forms.  In  music  and  the  arts  universale  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  ideas  of  Plato  more  especially 
disclose  themselves  as  stages  in  the  self  •realization 
of  will. 

Science,  Schopenhauer  affirms,  can  be  learned  by 
any  one,  but  from  art  we  get  only  what  our  nature 
brings  to  it.  Science  only  teames  us  how  and 
why  a thing  has  become  what  it  is,  how  it  is 
strictly  limited  in  its  sphere ; surfc  reveals  the  truth 
in  a way  that  science  cannot  attempt  to  do ; it 
teaches  us,  indeed,  by  its  revelation  of  the  trath, 
the  unreality  of  the  world  and  its  manifestations. 
Schopenhauer  was  of  course  very  largely  affected 
by  the  romanticism  of  the  day.  The  scholar,  he 
tells  us,  is  but  the  man  who  has  painfully  acmiired 
certain  knowledge ; the  genius  has  vision  ana  sees 
the  world  in  all  its  aspects  and  is  also  able  to 
obeerve  himself.  Schopenhauer,  however,  follows 
out  his  theme  to  a pomt  which  may  seem  to  us 
exaggerated,  but  which  may  be  explained  by  the 
romantic  reaction  a^inst  the  morsdity  of  culture 
and  convention  which  had  before  this  held  the 
field.  The  old  conventional  morality  he  regards 
as  selfishness  of  a refined  sort.  The  will  is  really 
at  the  basis  of  all  human  nature,  and  the  intellect 
is  but  a subordinate  element  in  i^  Art  gives  us 
the  truest  revelation  of  will  and  its  stages  as  the 
meaning  of  life — a revelation  which  cannot  be 
arrived  at  by  any  mere  reasoning.  The  world  is 
but  an  object  in  relation  to  a subject.  It  is  from 
direct  intuition  of  seif  that  some  glimpse  into  the 
nature  of  reality  may  be  had,  and  this  shows  us 
that  it  is  will  that  is  the  reality  behind  the 
illusion  ary  thinn  of  sense. 

Schopenhauer  Ming  naturally  disposed  to  melan- 
choly, his  teaching  turned  into  the  pessimism  that 
is  associated  with  his  name.  The  wUl  strugjgles 
for  self-assertion  in  existence,  and  this  ends  in  a 
world-wide  struggle  in  which  no  satisfaction  for 
the  individual  is  to  be  found.  The  will  is  inher- 
ently blind,  and  there  is  no  release  from  the  world 
of  torture  but  by  discovering  the  error  of  striving 
after  the  happiness  of  the  inuvidual  and  realizing 
our  Identity  with  other  beings  by  finally  renounc- 
ing the  and  abstracting  from  mdividnal 

desires.  This  is  the  only  means  of  escape  from  the 
misery  of  the  world,  and  artistic  contemplation 
such  as  we  experience  in  music  helps  it. 

Schopenhauer  has  been  regarded  as  an  artist  or 
a poet  as  much  as  a philosopher.  Indeed,  he  him- 
self has  said  that  his  philosophy  is  * philosophy  as 
art.*  This  explains  his  way  of  lookmg  at  philo- 
sophy as  representing  the  vivid  impression  of  a 
genius  and  his  attitude  of  detachment  as  the 
teacher  of  a doctrine  which  could  not  be  wholly 
carried  ont  in  practical  life.  We  can  understand 
how,  after  the  period  of  disillusionment  which 
followed  the  outbursts  of  1848,  men  might  take 
refuge  in  views  such  as  Schopenhauer’s,  and  we 
can  uso  understand  why  his  teaching  did  not  take 
yet  firmer  hold  as  a system,  even  while  it  influ- 
enced very  deeply  contemporary  thought  and 
criticism.  Schopenhauer  has  never  founded  a 
school ; but  as  a critic  he  has  an  important  place 
in  the  history  of  thonght.  He  really  represents 
one  line  of  possible  development  of  the  Kantian 
system,  while  Fichte  and  Hegel  (ffff.v.)  represent 
another  and  a very  different  one. 

LimuiraaK.  — Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Sdmimtliehe  W«rk&^ 
ed.  J.  Frauetutid^  6 vole.,  Leipzig,  1873-74,  ed.  £.  Qrifl«biLch>, 
6 vola.,  do.  1882,  Tm  World  cu  wiU  and  Idea,  tr.  R.  B.  Haldane 


and  J.  Kemp,  8 vola,  London,  1888-88,  <1896 ; Helen  Zlmmern, 
Arthur  SeJu^>enhau&r : hit  Lift  and  hit  Philctophy,  do.  1876 ; 
The  Witdom  qf  Schopenhauer,  selected  and  tr.  Walter  Jekyll, 
do.  1911 ; W.  Wallace,  Lift  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  do. 
1890,  art.  * Schopenhauer,'  in  JBBt^  ; J.  E.  Erdmann,  Verttich 
einer  wittentcMfUiehen  DartteUung  der  Qttch.  der  neuem 
Pkilotophie,  Riga,  1884-63,  lil.  881-471 : A.  Foucher  de  Careil, 
Hegel  et  Schoperuiauer,  Paria  1882 ; J.  FranenstJLdt,  Brief e 
iiber  die  tchopenhauePeche  Philotovhit,  Leipzig,  1864,  Neue 
Brieft  Uber  die  tchopenhauer^tohe  PhUotophxe,  do.  1876:  R. 
Ha3rm,  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  Berlin,  1864 ; Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  Unzeitgpnatae  Betrachtungen\  voL  li.  pt.  8, 

' Schopenhauer  ala  Erdeber,’  Lieipde,  1893 ; BaUater  Oracian't 
Hana-Orakel  und  Kunst  der  WeltJaugheit  aut  deeten  Werken 
gezogen  von  Don  V.  J.  de  Lattanota  und  aut  dem  tpanitchen 
original  dbertttzt  von  A.  Schopenhauer  nachgelattenet  Mann- 
terCpt,  ed.  J.  Frauenst&dt,  Leifmg,  1862 ; Brieftoechttl  zioitohen 
Ar^ur  Sc^penhauer  und  Johann  August  Becker,  ed.  J.  K. 
Becker,  do.  1888 : Frauenstkdt,  Schopenhauer-Lexikon : ein 
philotophitehet  worterbuch,  nach  Arthur  Schopenhauer’s 
eamr^ichen  Schriften,  2 vola.,  do.  1871 ; Ttoo  Sttaj^  bp  Arthur 
Schopenhauer  t I.  On  the  Fourfold  Root  qf  the  Principle  of 
SmffUient  Reason.  II.  On  the  WUl  in  Hature,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1889  ; Emil  Reich,  Schopenhauer  alt  PhUotoph  der 
Trag6die,  Vienna,  1888;  James  Solly,  Pttsimiemi  a Hittory 
and  a Oritieitin,  London,  1877;  Richard  Wagner,  Beethoven; 
with  a Supplement  from  the  Philotophioai  Workt  qf  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  tr.  £.  Lannreuther,  do.  1880;  David  Asher, 
Arthur  Schopenhauer : Neuee  von  ihm  und  xlber  ihn  (Letters, 
etc.),  Berlin,  1871 ; ^/^Hlhelm  Gwinner,  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
aut  ptrtbnlichem  umgangt  dargetteUl,  Leipzig,  1862,  Schopen- 
hauer*t  Leben*,  do.  1910,  Schopenhauer  und  seine  Freunds,  do. 
1863.  Denkrede  auf  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  do.  1888 ; Frauen- 
stadt,  Arthur  Schopenhauer;  von  ihm;  iiber  ihn:  ein  Wort 
der  Vertheidigung  von  E.  0.  Lindner  und  MemordbUien, 
Briefe  und  NachlatetOeke,  Berlin,  1869L  Axu  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer*e  handtchriftUchen  Fachlaee,  Leip^,  1864,  Arthur 
Schopenhauer : LiehUtrahlen  aut  teinen  Wtrken : mit  einer 
Biographie  und  Charaateristik  SchopenhauePff.  do.  1891 ; T. 
B.  Saunders,  Schopenhauer:  a Lecture,  London,  1901;  The 
Art  of  Controversy  and  other  Potthumoue  Papers,  ael.  and  tr. 
T.  B.  Saunders,  do.  1896 ; On  Human  Nature : Bttayt  on 
Ethics  and  Polxties^,  ael.  and  tr.  Saunders,  do.  1902 ; Religion, 
a Dialogut;  and  other  Etsaytf^  seL  and  tr.  Saunders,  do. 
1890 ; The  Wisdom  of  Lifefi  (being  pt.  L of  Aphoritmen  tur 
Lebensweisheit).  tr.  with  preface  by  Saunders,  do.  1902 ; 
CounseU  and  Jfaaime  (being  pt.  IL  of  Aphoritmen  tur  Lebent- 
weisheitX  tr.  Saunders,  do.  1890 ; The  Art  of  Literature : a 
Series  qf  Bttayt  (from  the  ParergaX  seL  and  tr.  with  preface  bv 
Saunders,  do.  1891 ; Stiudiet  in  Pettimitm ; a Series  qf  Ettayt*, 
seL  and  tr.  Saunders,  do.  1893 ; Bttayt  qf  Schopenhauer,  tr. 
Mrs.  B.  Dircks,  do.  1892  ; W.  CaldweU,  Schopenhauer’s  System 
in  its  Philosophical  Signifleanet,  Edinburgh,  1896;  Penstes, 
maximet  et  fragments:  traduit,  annoU  et  pr6<Ad4  d’une  vie  de 
Schopenhauer  (by  J.  Bourdeau),  Paris,  1880 ; Selected  Bee^s  qf 
Arthur  Schopenhauer : with  a biqgraphieal  Introd.  and  Sketch 
qf  hie  Philoiophy  (by  E.  B.  Bax),  London,  1891. 

E.  S.  Haldane. 

SCHWENCKFELDIANS.  — See  Sects 
(Christian). 

SCIENCE. — z.  Definition  and  characteristics. 
— Science  is  a system  of  knowledge  defined  partly 
by  its  subject-matter  of  more  or  less  objective 
facts,  but  mainlv  by  the  methods  by  whuL  its 
data  are  reached  and  by  the  extent  to  which  its 
conclusions  can  be  experimentally  tested.  Science 
is  gained  hy  observation  (including,  according  to 
some,  introspection)  and  by  experiment,  but  also 
by  reflecting  (with  every  available  technical  aid) 
on  the  data  thus  supplied.  Typically  scientific 
knowledge  is  of  such  a land  that  it  can  he  verified 
by  competent  inquirers  who  repeat  the  observa- 
tions and  experiments  and  make  them  the  subject 
of  independent  reflexion.  In  this  respect,  as  in 
some  otners,  science  is  a * social  phenomenon,’  as 
it  has  been  phrased.  The  verincation  requires, 
primarily,  normally  constituted  minds;  it  also 
aemands  a certain  competence — ^the  fruit  of  discip- 
line; it  also  desiderates  some  de^ee  of  freedom 
from  prejudice  and  from  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  current  errors  of  the  age.  Many  sagacious 
astronomers  were  satisfied  with  tlie  Ptolemaic 
system,  and  many  sincere  naturalists  believed  that 
they  had  evidence  of  the  validity  of  the  Linncean 
conception  of  the  fixity  of  species.  Science  moves 
asymptotically  towards  adequate  a.ccuracy. 

Science  is  also  essentially  communicahle  know- 
ledge ; indeed  the  possibility  of  it  depends  on 
man’s  capacity  for  consulting  with  his  neighbours, 
Yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  range  of  com* 
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municability  is  to  be  limited  either  by  the  man  in 
the  street  or  by  the  man  in  the  cloister.  The 
average  man  does  not  find  the  science  of  Newton’s 
Principia  very  communicable,  because  he  does  not 
know  the  technical  language  and  cannot  follow 
the  argument.  On  the  other  hand,  the  accurate 
and  astoundingly  piuctical  knowledge  which  a 
clever  cattle-breeder  has  of  the  eugenic  merits  of 
an  animal  is  often  not  communicable.  It  proves 
itself  to  be  sound,  like  an  artist’s  intuition,  bat  the 
diagnoses  involved  have  not  been  made  the  subject 
of  scientific  analysis,  and  they  do  not  enter  mto 
the  fabric  of  communicable  science.  Furthermore, 
knowledge  does  not  become  scientific  until  it  is 
debachame  from  merely  mrsonal  conviction,  until 
it  can  be  de-personalized.  Those  possessed  by  a 
burning  enthusiasm  for  a conclusion,  as  unques- 
tionable to  them  as  the  noonday  sun,  are  often 
disappointed  by  the  cold  douche  of  scientific 
scepticism  which  demands  personal  de- polarization. 
The  fact  is,  finally,  that,  if  a conclusion  is  to  form 
part  of  science,  it  must  oe  stripped  of  every  trace 
of  an  emotional  halo.  The  emotional  context  may 
be  essential  to  a sane  synoptic  view ; it  is  irrelevant 
in  science. 

3.  Aim  of  science. — The  beginning  of  science 
involves  a process  of  selection  from  the  data  of  the 
personal  thought-stream.  Attention  is  concen- 
trated on  vivid  sense-impressions  whose  external 
references  are  localizable  m space  and  definable  in 
time.  The  routine  of  these  sense-impressions  is 
observed  and  restored,  and  externalized  (in  most 
cases)  as  natural  objects  and  occurrences.  What- 
ever be  the  precise  psychology  of  the  beginning 
of  scientific  Jknowleage,^  its  pursuit  depends  on 
processes  of  selection  and  abstraction,  detachment 
and  definition.  In  this  way  there  is  built  up  a 
perceptual  framework  and  then  a conceptual 
system — the  counterpart  of  the  outer  world,  which 
empirical  science  at  any  rate  must  treat  as  real. 
The  moment  at  which  any  part  of  this  working 
‘thought-model’  becomes  definiteljr  scientific  is 
when  it  admits  of  formulation  and  is  seen  ae  part 
of  a larger  whole,  when,  as  Aristotle  said,  from  a 
great  number  of  experiences  one  general  conception 
IS  formed  which  will  embrace  all  similar  cases.  The 
note  of  science  is  struck  when  uniformities  of  co- 
existence or  succession  are  detected  and  formu- 
lated, when  there  is  *a  unification  of  diverse 
phenomena  through  their  reduction  to  a common 
law.’  Science  is  essentially  descriptive  formula- 
tion. Its  aim  is  to  describe  the  impersonal  facts 
of  experience  in  verifiable  terms  as  precisely  and 
completely  as  possible,  as  simply  as  possible,  and 
as  consistently  as  possible.  In  its  universe  of 
discourse  it  keeps  to  experiential  terms  or  verifi- 
able symbolical  derivatives  of  these.  It  answers 
the  question  ‘How?’  rather  than  the  question 
* Why  ? *.  J.  H.  Poynting  puts  it  thus : 

In  science  * we  explain  an  event  not  when  we  know  **  why  ” it 
happened,  but  when  we  ahow  **  how  ’*  it  is  like  something  else 
happening  elsewhere  or  otherwise — when,  in  fac^  we  can 
inmude  it  as  a case  described  by  some  law  already  set  forth.*  > 
As  Eaxl  Pearson  has  said  : 

'The  law  of  gravitation  is  a brief  description  of  Acto  every 
particle  of  matter  in  the  universe  is  altering  its  motion  with 
reference  to  every  other  particle.  It  does  not  tell  ns  tohy 
particles  thus  move ; it  does  not  tell  us  wAy  the  earth  describes 
a certain  curve  round  the  sun.  It  simply  resumes,  in  a few 
brief  words,  the  relationships  observed  between  a vast  range  of 
phenomena.  It  economises  thought  by  stating  in  conceptual 
shorthand  that  routine  of  our  peroeptions  which  forma  for  us 
the  universe  of  gravitating  matter.’  < 

The  true  nature  of  scientific  explcination  is  well 
suggested  by  EirchhofiTs  famous  statement  of  the 
aim  of  mechanics ; ‘ to  describe  completely  and  m 
the  simplest  manner  the  motions  that  occur  in 
nature.’  It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 

^ See  art.  EnsTBXOLOOT. 

® Report  qf  the  BritUA  AteociaHon,  W99,  p.  617. 

3 Grammar  of  ScUmee^,  p.  99. 
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end  of  science  is  not  reached  in  the  formulation  oi 
things  as  they  are  ; it  has  also  to  describe  how  they 
have  come  to  be.  Its  formulations  have  a his- 
torical or  genetic,  as  well  as  an  immediate,  reference. 
They  deal  with  the  course  of  events.  See  art. 
Natural  Law. 

What  has  just  been  said  in  regard  to  tiie  past 
holds  also  of  the  future.  The  more  complete  a 
science  is,  the  greater  the  power  of  prediction. 
Thus  Helmholtz  has  written  : 

* We  call  our  ideas  of  the  external  world  true,  when  they  give 
ua  auffident  information  about  tbe  consequences  of  our  actions 
throughout  tbe  external  world,  and  bring  us  to  proper  conclu- 
sions regarding  its  expected  changes  ’ ; i 

and  Hertz  said  that  it  was  the  task  of  science  to 
deduce  the  future  from  the  past,  the  quality  of 
soientifio  symbols  being  such  that  their  intellectu- 
ally necessary  consequences  correspond  to  occur- 
rences.* 

A scientific  hypothesis  worses  when  it  serves  to  sum 
up  the  observed  facts  in  terms  consistent  with  the 
rest  of  the  scientific  framework,  and  when  deduc- 
tions from  it  axe  verified  in  subsequent  experience. 
If  the  contradictory  of  a deduced  proposition  should 
be  verifiable,  the  hvpothesis  would  have  to  be 
discarded  or  modified. 

The  primary  aim  of  science  is  to  see  things 
clearly,  consistently,  and  connectedly,  to  formu- 
late, to  discover  laws.  It  reveals  coherence  and 
oon^uity.  Its  motives  are  curiosity,  a dislike  of 
obscurities,  a desire  for  unity.  But  science  as  an 
intellectual  system  and  endeavour  has  grown  out 
of  practical  lore,  and  the  desire  of  mastering 
circumstances  remains  as  one  of  its  mainsprings. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  the  pnrsuit  of  science 
will  last  as  long  as  human  curiosity,  it  is  admitted 
by  most  that  the  crown  of  science  is  its  contribu- 
tion to  the  enrichment  and  betterment  of  human 
life.  It  ia  of  interest  to  quote  from  a great  inves- 
tigator, H.  A.  Rowland,  tne  following  sentence : 

• The  aims  of  the  physicist,  however,  are  In  pert  purely  intel- 
lectual : he  strives  to  understand  the  Universe  on  oocoont  of 
the  intellectual  pleasure  derived  from  the  pursuit,  but  he  ia 
upheld  in  it  by  the  knowledge  that  the  study  of  nature’s  secrets 
is  the  ordained  method  by  which  the  greatest  good  and 
happiness  shall  finally  come  to  the  homan  race.’  3 

Trotter’s  excellent  definition  of  a science  sums 
np  the  matter : ‘ a body  of  knowledge  derived 
from  experience  of  its  material  and  co-ordinated 
80  that  It  shall  he  useful  in  forecasting  and,  if 
possible,  directing  the  future  behaviour  of  that 
material.’  * 

3.  The  scientific  mood. — The  scientific  study  of 
a subject  implies  a certain  intellectual  attitude  or 
mood,  which  need  not,  however,  be  regarded  as 
the  only  way  of  approaching  a subject.  Thus  the 
aesthetic  or  artistic  approach  and  the  purely 
practical  approcush  axe  not  less  leritimate  than 
that  of  the  scientific  investigator.  The  character- 
istic features  of  the  expert  scientific  investimtor, 
or  of  any  one  desirous  of  having  a scientific  know- 
ledge of  a subject,  may  be  described  as  a passion 
for  lacts  (which  implies  a high  standard  of  accuracy 
and  a detachment  from  personal  wishes) ; a 
cautious  thoroughness  in  coming  to  a conclusiou 
(which  implies  persistent  scepticism  and  self- 
elimination  in  judgment) ; a quality  of  clearness 
(which  implies  a dislike  of  obscurities,  ambiguities, 
and  loose  ends — ^what  Faraday  called  ‘doubtful 
knowledge  *) ; and  a less  readily  definable  sense 
of  the  inter-relations  of  things,  which  discerns 
tentatively  at  least  that  apparently  isolated 

ghenomena  are  integral  parts  or  a system.  When 
ir  Michael  Foster,  in  his  Presidential  Address  to 
the  British  Association  in  1899,  said  that  the 
qualities  which  distinguish  the  scientific  worker 
1 Qaotod  by  H.  Hfiffding,  Modem  PAHowphert^  Eng.  tr., 
London.  1916,  p.  126. 

* j&.  ’ ^ 3 Avwr.  J^oum.  Sei,  vUI.  [18991 411 

* Instiru^  of  the  Herd,  London,  1916,  p.  11. 
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are  tmthfolness,  alertness,  and  courage,  he  'was 
perhaps  stating  the  case  too  generally,  hut  he  was 
making  the  point  that  the  scientific  mood  does 
not  necessaruy  imply  expert  knowledge  of  any 
^rticular  science.  It  is  often  exhibited  in  a hiffn 
cegree  by  business  men.  Science  is  verifiable 
knowledge,  systematized  and  generalized.  As 
Benchara  Bramord  puts  it: 

* Science  is  born  anew  In  that  wonderful  world  within  each 
man  when  with  deliberate  will  he  succeeds  in  thinldng  about 
the  principles  of  his  work  in  the  great  world  without  in  a clear, 
logical,  and  systenaatic  way,  and  courageously  puts  his  con- 
clusions to  the  test  of  expenment ; and  the  so-called  sciences 
are  the  written  records  of  such  thinking,  only  more  extensive, 
clear,  systematic,  and  consistent,  and  more  true  to  reality 
because  they  have  been  tested  by  countless  experiments  and 
experiences  In  the  race.’  i 

Perhaps,  however,  Huxley  went  too  far  in  this 
direction  when  he  spoke  of  science  as  'organized 
common-sense,*  for  common-sense  is  often  very 
easy-going  as  regards  both  its  facts  and  its  infer- 
ences. A corrective  suggestion  of  the  difficulty 
of  being  scientific  is  given  in  Karl  Pearson’s  state- 
ment: 

‘Ths  scientific  man  has  above  all  things  to  strive  at  self- 
elimination  in  his  tudgment,  to  provide  an  argument  which  is 
as  true  for  each  individual  mind  as  for  his  own.  The  olaanifica- 
tion  of  facts,  the  recognition  of  their  sequence  and  relative 
eignificance,  is  the  fnnonon  of  science,  and  the  habit  of  forming 
a Judgment  upon  these  facts,  unbiassed  by  personal  feeing,  u 
characteristic  of  what  may  be  termed  the  scientiflG  frame  of 
mind-’* 

4.  The  methods  of  science. — ^The  first  step  in 
the  scientific  study  of  a problem  is  to  get  at  the 
f^ts,  to  collect  data.  Tlie  virtues  here  are  pre- 
cision and  exhaustiveness  of  observation,  patience 
to  TO  on  collecting,  impsirtiality  to  whatever  is 
fortncoming,  watchfulness  against  the  deceptions 
of  the  senses,  and  humility  to  learn  from  previous 
mistakes  made  by  ourselves  and  others.  Common 
faults  are  hastmess,  va^eness,  acceptance  of 
second-hand  evidence,  mixing  np  the  immediate 
data  of  experience  with  inferences,  and,  worst  of 
all,  picking  and  choosing  the  facts  that  suit  a pre- 
conceived theory. 

A second  step  is  accurate  registration  of  the 
data.^  Science  oegins  "with  measurement.  Lord 
Kelvin  said  that  ' nearly  all  the  grandest  dis- 
coveries of  science  have  oeen  but  the  rewards  of 
accurate  measurement  smd  patient,  long- continued 
labour  in  the  minute  sifting  of  numerical  results.’ 
Here  come  in  instrumental  aids  to  our  senses, 
impersonal  methods  of  registration  such  as  photo- 
graphy, confirmatory  observations  by  others,  and 
various  devices  for  securing  accuracy.  There  is  a 
quality  of  character  involved,  and  it  is  very  inter- 
esting that  Clerk  Maxwell  should  have  referred  in 
one  and  the  same  sentence  to  'those  aspirations 
after  accuracy  in  measurement,  and  justice  in 
fiction,  which  we  reckon  among  our  noblest  attri- 
butes as  men.’  There  is  an  etnicaJ  factor  in  the 
development  of  what  hais  been  called  * the  scientific 
conscience.* 

A third  step  is  bringing  the  data  into  the  most 
useful  form.  They  may  be  so  numerous  that  some 
statisticcd  or  graphic  device  is  required  for  dealing 
■with  them.  A very  simple  illustration  is  plotting 
ont  a curve  which  shows  at  a glance  the  genersd 
outcome  of  a multitude  of  measurements.  It  may 
also  be  that  the  data  are  not  fuUy  useful  until 
they  have  been  further  analyzed  or  reduced  to 
simpler  terms,  to  a common  denominator  with 
other  sets  of  facts  "with  which  they  have  to  be 
compared.  There  is  a familiar  opportunity  for 
fallacy  here,  for  in  redu^g  facts  to  simpler  terms 
somethmg  may  be  lost  sight  of,  as  when  we  reduce 
a physiological  fact  to  a series  of  chemical  and 
physical  facts.  But,  while  the  reaction  of  pheno- 
mena to  their  common  denominator  cannot  be 
accomplished  by  violence,  it  must  always  be 

J J anvt  and  p.  186.  » Qrttmmar  qf  Science,  p.  6. 


attempted  within  the  limits  of  the  reasonable. 
Scientific  description  must  be  as  simple  as  possible. 

*To  Mt  awfty  from  appearances,  to  read  the  physical  fact 
behind  me  sensuous  effect,  is  one  chief  aim  of  science.*  l 

So  far  the  methods  have  been  observational  and 
descriptive — ^representing  what  Lord  Kelvin  used 
to  call  the  ‘ Natural  History  ’ stage  of  stu(^.  But 
the  essential  step  is  generalization  and  mrmula- 
tion,  which  brings  the  study  to  the  stage  of 
‘Natural  Philosophy.’  A whole  series  of  occur- 
rences is  seen  to  have  a nniforinity,  which  is  called 
their  law.  A formula  is  found  that  fits  them  all, 
or,  more  frequently,  a new  set  of  facts  is  shown  to 
be  in  conformity  -with  a previously  established  law. 
A set  of  occurrences  is  unified  by  the  discovery  of 
the  causal  relations  that  make  them  one;  a 
puzzling  phenomenon  is  shown  to  be  a disguised 
form  of  a well-kno'wn  case  ; a body  of  facts  is 
fitted  into  its  place  in  the  growing  system  of 
ordered  natural  knowledge.  In  the  dmcovery  of  a 
formula  that  fits,  the  investigator  is  often  helped 
by  a flash  of  insight ; but  often  he  has  to  try  one 
key  after  another  until  he  finds  one  that  works 
the  lock. 

* Bounded  and  oonditloned  by  oo-operant  Beason.’  Tyndall  * 
said,  'imagination  becomes  the  mightiest  Instrument  of  the 
physical  discoverer.  Newton’s  passage  from  a falling  api^e  to 
a falling  moon  was,  at  the  outset,  a leap  of  the  Imagination.’ 

In  other  cases  one  hypothesis  after  another,  one 
trial  after  another,  may  have  to  be  made  before  a 
solution  is  found.  And,  whether  the  formulation 
is  reached  imaginatively  or  laboriously,  whether  it 
comes  as  a brilliant  deduction  from  some  previously 
established  law  or  as  a patient  induction  from 
many  particulars  or  from  an  intricate  interlacing 
of  induction  and  deduction,  it  has  to  be  tested  ana 
re-tested,  criticized  and  verified,  before  it  is  allow^ 
to  rise  to  the  rank  of  a theory.  For  a discussion 
of  the  logio  of  science  we  ma^  refer  to  an  essay  by 
T.  Case.  Taking  Newton’s  Principia  as  a supreme 
illustration,  he  ^ows  that  the  method  is  neither 
the  deductive  Aristotelian  nor  the  inductive 
Baconian,  but  both  ; it  is  the  interaction  of  induc- 
tion and  deduction  in  a mixed  method. 

* Tb«  full  title,  PhUotophitelfaturaliB  Principia  JUatficmaiica^ 
tmpliea  a combination  of  induction  and  deduction.  It  is  also  a 
combination  of  analysis  and  synthesis : it  proceeds  from  facts 
to  causes  as  well  as  from  causes  to  facts.’  * 

Views  of  science  are  apt  to  awing  from  an 
extreme  of  objecti'vism  to  an  extreme  of  subjectiv- 
ism. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  man  forges  the  tools  or  refines  the  concepts 
which  he  uses  in  discovering  and  formulating  the 
order  of  nature,  that  a great  deal  of  the  experi- 
men^g  is  experimenting  -with  ideas  and  syn^la 
in  his  own  hc^ad,  and  that  he  la^urs  under  the 
diflficnlty  of  being  immersed  in  the  system  which 
he  describes,  of  being  a product  of  the  evolution 
which  he  smalyzes.  We  can  no  more  escape  from 
anthropomorphism  than  we  can  from  our  shadow. 
Especially  in  the  exact  sciences,  such  as 

biology,  the  danger  is  great  that  pro'yisional  con- 
cepts— e.o.,  ‘the  struggle  for  existence ’—often 
borrowea  from  human  affairs,  may  lead  to  fallacy. 
It  must  be  admitted  that,  while  there  are  few  who 
now  think  of  the  laws  of  nature  as  governing  the 
universe,  as  our  forefathers  phraaed  it,  there  are 
many  who  think  of  science  as  more  objective  and 
' pure  * than  it  actually  is. 

But  the  other  extreme  is  that  of  those  who  over- 
emphasize the  subjectivity  of  science.  Impressed 
vdtn  the  fact  that  man  builds  np  his  science  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow,  inventing  and  trying  con- 
cept after  concept  till  he  attains  to  an  intellectual 
^asp  of  the  facts,  they  exaggerate  this  into  the 
doctrine  that  'scientific  trn^  is  the  creation  of 

1 Arthur  J.  Bslfour,  Theiam  and  Humanism,  London,  1916, 
p.  79. 

* Frcbamsnts  of  SeAsncs,  p.  181. 

* In  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Science,  p.  16. 
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the  hnman  mind  and  not  of  outer  nature.*^  But 
this  misses  what  is  characteristic  of  man’s  scientific 
formulation  of  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  roust  be 
verifiable  by  all  normally  constituted  minds, 
it  must  form  a reliable  basis  for  prediction,  if  not 
also  for  control.  The  order  of  nature  is  no  human 
invention,  though  the  formulations  of  it  are  often 
premature  and  inadequate.  The  concepta  and 
symbols  which  man  uses  are  not  the  happy  tnoughts 
of  genius,  but  the  outcome  of  other  concepts  which 
have  survived  a long  process  of  trial  and  error,  of 
testing  and  verifying.  Between  the  two  extremes 
of  objectivism  and  subjectivism  a reasonable  posi- 
tion is  tenable. 

5.  Scope  of  science* — Much  confusion  and  un- 
profitable discussion  might  be  avoided  if  the  word 
‘ science  ’ were  more  frequently  used  with  a qualify- 
ing adjective— chemical  and  physical  science,  exact 
science,  mathematical  science,  natural  science, 
biological  science,  mental  and  moral  science,  social 
science,  abstract  science,  and  so  on.  For  investi- 
gators differ  so  widely  in  their  outlook  on  the 
world  that  there  can  be  no  agreement  as  to  the 
boundarv  lines  of  science.  To  many  workers  in 
chemical  and  physical  science  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  biology  and  psychology  are  sciences  at 
all,  and  to  talk  of  political  science  seems  to  some 
the  height  of  absurdity.  What  is  just  in  this 
austere  position  is  the  reco^ition  that  in  the 
domain  of  things,  as  treated  by  chemistry  and 
physics,  measurements  can  be  made  with  extra- 
ordinary precision,  analyses  can  be  made  with 
approximate  completeness,  formulations  can  be 
made  with  practical  exhaustiveness,  and,  given  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions,  predictions  can  be 
made  with  remsirkable  success.  So  it  is  with  the 
exact  sciences — gravitational  astronomy  being  the 
finest  instance.  When  we  pass  to  living  creatures 
and  their  behaviour,  to  human  societies  and  their 
inter-relations,  we  find  that  accurate  measurement 
and  precise  registration  are  more  difficult,  analysis 
is  very  imperfect,  formulation  is  only  provisional, 
and  prediction  is  in  most  cases  hazardous.  More- 
over, test-experiments  similar  to  those  which  are 
so  valuable  in  the  chemical  and  physical  sciences 
are  often  difficult  or  impossible  in  biology,  psycho- 
logy, and  sociology.  The  areas  of  greatest  cer- 
tainty in  biology,  s.y.,  are  in  most  cases  those 
where  chemical  and  physical  methods  ajre  applied 
to  the  description  of  cnemical  and  physical  pro- 
cesses occurrmg  in  connexion  with  organisms. 
The  discovery  of  methods,  concepts,  and  formulae 
for  dealing  with  matter  and  energy  is,  as  Bergson 
insists,  far  from  having  its  counterpart  In  the 
realm  of  organisms  or  in  the  kingdom  of  man. 
The  view  taxen  in  this  article  is  the  common-sense 
one,  that  science  includes  all  knowledge,  com- 
municable amd  verifiable,  which  is  reached  by 
methodical  observation  and  experiment  and  admits 
of  concise,  consistent,  and  connected  formulation. 
In  regard  to  one  order  of  facts  the  application  of 
scientific  methods  ha«  gone  far,  in  regard  to 
another  order  of  facts  it  has  just  begun,  but  the 
incipient  science  has  no  reason  to  oe  ashamed 
beside  her  full-grown  sister.  An  exact  science  is 
like  a solar  system,  a young  science  is  like  a 
nebula,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  student  of 
dreams  may  not  be  as  * scientific  ’ as  the  student  of 
rocks,  provided  that  he  does  not  allow  assertion  to 
outstrip  evidence  and  understands  what  he  knows. 
The  temptations  not  to  be  scientific  increase,  how- 
ever, in  proportion  to  the  availability  of  precise 
methods,  ana  it  is  Interesting  to  notice  that  one  of 
the  kinds  of  scientific ' discovery  ’is  finding  a method 
that  can  be  used  in  the  investigation  of  a previ- 
ously more  or  less  refractory  set  of  facts.  Even 
the  most  advanced  science  is,  in  Spencer’s  phrase, 
1 J.  B.  BiillUe,  In  BJ  xv.  869. 


‘partially  unified  knowledge*;  the  most  living 
science  is  that  in  which  the  process  of  unification 
is  most  continuons. 

Of  importance  is  the  distinction,  on  which 
emphasis  has  been  laid  by  Clerk  Maxwell^  and 
others,*  between  dynamics^  and  statistical  know- 
ledge in  physics.  It  corresponds  to  the  distinction 
between  physiological  and  biometric  knowledge 
in  biology,  to  the  distinction  between  the  study  of 
individuals  and  the  study  of  averages  in  social 
affairs.  The  two  are  con^lementary,  out  in  many 
cases  our  knowledge  or  natural  occurrence  is 
almost  entirely  statistical. 

Another  saving  clause  of  importance  relates  to 
scientific  symbols.  The  modem  physicist  visual- 
izes all  that  his  analysis  can  be  applied  to  in  terms 
of  groupings  and  displacements  of  ultimate  par- 
ticles— the  atomistic  view  of  nature;  and  he  is 
able  with  a good  scientific  conscience  to  assure  us 
that  there  are  such  things  as  atoms.*  The  modem 
physicist  can  speak  of  the  actuality  of  the  atom, 
just  as  the  geolomst  can  speak  of  the  actuality  of 
the  mountains.  But  this  is  a modem  achievement, 
for  until  a few  years  ago  the  atom  was  only  a 
symbol,  a probably  real  working  hypothesis,  .^d, 
while  the  reality  of  the  atom  has  been  experiment- 
ally verified,  there  remain  many  useful  working 
symbols  that  have  not  reached  this  stage.  Thus 
the  ‘determinants’  in  Weismann’s  tneo^  of 
heredity  amd  the  ‘ceptors’  in  some  theories  of 
immunity  are  workmg  symbols.  Yet  these 
symbols  never  live  long  if  they  are  fanciful  or 
arbitrary ; they  are  retained  only  if  experiment 
shows  tnat  they  correspond  in  some  measure  to 
reality  by  forming  a trustworthy  basis  for  predic- 
tion and  controL  The  histoiy  of  science  shows  in 
an  eloquent  way  how  provisional  symbols  gradu- 
ally attain  to  the  dignity  of  realities. 

6.  Classification  of  the  sciences. — It  is  useful  to 
have  in  the  mind  some  well-defined  map  of  know- 
ledge, which  may  suggest  inter-relations,  counter- 
act partial  views,  and  help  towards  the  fulfilment 
of  Plato’s  demand  that  the  true  lover  of  science 
shall  be  interested  in  the  whole  of  his  subject. 
But  the  particular  form  of  the  classification — 
whether  aiter  Comte  or  Spencer,  Bain  or  Pearson, 
or  ^ddes — is  probably  of  less  importance  than  its 

ersonal  quality.  For  the  classification  which  we 

ave  in  our  mind  must  express  part  of  our  philo- 
sophy. Its  boundary-lines  will,  for  instance, 
express  our  conclusions  as  to  the  autonomy  or 
dependence  of  biology  and  of  psychology,  our 
decisions  on  the  difficult  problems  of  vitalism  and 
materialism,  our  views  as  to  the  distinctiveness  of 
sociology  or  its  subordination  to  biology,  and  so 
on. 

Another  general  idea  of  importance  is  that  a 
science  is  defined  not  by  its  subject-matter,  as  is 
often  erroneously  contended,  but  by  the  methods, 
fundamental  concepts,  and  formulse  used  in  work- 
ing with  the  material.  Two  or  three  sciences 
often  deal  with  the  same  material  ; thus  the 
chemist,  the  physicist,  and  the  biologist  may  work 
^vith  different  ends  in  view,  and  in  correlation  if 
they  are  wise,  at  one  and  the  same  matenal,  such 
as  contracting  muscle.  A chemist,  for  purposes  of 
his  own,  may  devote  his  life  to  the  study  of  the 
aromatic  substances  in  flowers,  and  yet  never  ask 
a single  botanical  or  biological  question.  It  is  a 
confusion  of  thought  to  map  out  territories  as  pre- 
serves of  particiHar  sciences,  though  every  one 
recognizes  broadly  that  there  are  three  great 
orders  of  fact,  viz.  the  domain  of  things,  the  realm 

I A paper  In  Ths  Life  James  Clerk  Maaeroell^  ty  L* 
Campt^  and  W.  Garnet,  IJondon,  1882,  ch.  xIt.  p.  484. 

3 J.  T.  Merz,  History  <f  Bwopean  Thought  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  ii.  599. 

> See  J.  J.  Thomaon,  The  Atonmie  Theory  (Bomanee  LactareX 
Oxford,  1914. 
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of  organisms,  and  the  kin^om  of  man — the  cosmo- 
sphere,  the  biosphere,  ana  the  sociosphere,  as  some 
have  said. 

It  is  useful  to  separate  off,  first  of  all,  the 
abstract,  formal,  or  methodological  sciences,  which 
deal  with  necessary  relations  between  abstract 
concepts  or  between  propositions,  ‘irrespective  of 
the  special  nature  of  ^e  concrete  objects  for  which 
the  iaeas  stand  or  to  which  the  propositions  refer.* 
They  are  deductive  rather  than  inductive,  ideal, 
not  experiential,  they  are  not  directly  based  on 
the  data  of  observation  or  experimentation.  They 
deal  wdth  methods  of  inference,  they  supply  intel- 
lectual instruments  of  investigation,  they  afford 
criteria  for  testing  the  consistency  and  complete- 
ness of  scientific  descriptions.  They  comprise 
especially  mathematics  (including  statistics  and 
graphics)  and  logic ; and  it  appears  to  many  that 
a place  should  1^  found  here  lor  a department  of 
metaphysics,  a criticism  of  categories,  or  a study 
of  explanations  as  such. 

The  other  sciences  are  concrete,  descriptive, 
experiential,  sciences  of  phenomena  in  contrast  to 
sciences  of  formal  relations.  It  is  useful  to  recog- 
nize five  fundamental  and  general  sciences  — 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  Cfhemistry  is  mainly  the  science  of  the 
different  kinds  of  matter,  their  transformations, 
affinities,  and  interactions  ; it  is  txctUemct  the 
science  of  molecules,  atoms,  and  corpuscles. 
Physics  is  in  the  main  the  science  of  the  transfor- 
mations of  energy.  Biology  is  the  science  of  the 
structure  and  activity,  development  and  evolution, 
of  organisms,  including  manats  organism.  Psycho- 
logy is  the  science  of  the  subjective  aspect  of  be- 
haviour, of  man  and  animaJs.  Sociology  is  the 
science  of  the  structure  and  life,  growth  and  evolu- 
tion, of  societary  forma  or  of  communities.  There 
is  something  to  oe  said  for  recognizing  only  three 
fundamental  or  general  concrete  sciences — chem- 
istry and  physics  in  one,  biology  and  psycholo^ 
in  one,  and  sociology  the  third;  but  tine  fivefmd 
scheme  is  the  more  convenient  in  the  present  state 
of  science. 

(a)  Dependent  on  the  five  general  sciences  are 
the  special  or  derivative  sciences ; thus  botany, 
zoology,  and  protistology  are  special  sciences  with- 
in the  rubric  of  the  general  science  of  biology.  A 
great  part  of  astronomy  and  most  of  meteorology 
must  be  ranked  imder  physics,  a Jp^eat  part  of 
mineralogy  under  chemistry.  These  special 
sciences  are  to  be  distinguish^  from  sub-sciences 
like  morpholo^,  physiolo^,  and  embryology, 
which  axe  subdivisions  of  biology,  or  of  wtany 
and  zoology  when  these  are  separated  off.  (5) 
Many  of  tne  derivative  sciences  deserve  a com- 
partment for  themselves,  being  synoptic  or  com- 
bined sciences,  using  the  methc^a  and  concepts  of 
several  sciences  for  their  own  particular  purposes. 
Thus  geology  is  a synoptic  science,  the  focusing  of 
seversu  sciences  on  the  study  of  the  earth.  (Seo- 
Gjaphy  in  the  same  way  is  a circle  intersecting 
four  or  five  other  circles  for  a particular  purpose. 
Anthropology  is  another  good  example  of  a com- 
bined or  synoptic  science.  When  it  is  practically 
convenient  to  segregate  off  a p^ticular  field  of 
inquiry,  a science  may  arise  which  has  no  radical 
characteristics  of  method.  Thus  the  sublime 
science  of  astronomy  is  but  a focusing  of  mechanics, 
thermodynamics,  optics,  and  chemistry  on  the  par- 
ticular phenomena  of  suns,  planets,  and  the  like, 
(c)  Lwtly,  it  seems  useful  to  keep  the  term 
‘ applied  science  * for  any  department  of  a special 
science  or  for  a combination  of  parts  of  several 
special  sciences,  directly  oriented  towards  practical 
issues — e.y.,  those  of  the  arts  and  crafts.  Thus 
agricultural  science  and  medical  science,  the 
‘science  of  engineering,  and  the  science  of  education 


are  in  great  part  applied  sciences  and  are  neithei 
more  nor  less  scientific  on  that  account.  As 
Huxley  always  insisted,  * applied  science  * is  nothing 
but  the  application  of  ‘ pure  science  * to  detailed 
prsustical  problems. 

7.  Correlation  of  the  sciences.— A counteractive 
to  the  impression  of  heterogeneity  which  a study 
of  the  classification  of  the  sciences  gives  us  is 
found  in  a recognition  of  their  unity  or,  better, 
their  correlation.  They  are  parts  of  one  endeavour 
to  understand  the  order  of  nature  and  human  life 
within  it.  They  work  into  one  another’s  hands, 
they  react  on  one  another,  they  are  different  modes 
of  one  rational  inquiry.  Several  of  them  may  deal 
with  one  and  the  same  subject  and  yet  not  eimaust 
it.  But  it  is  begging  many  questions  to  insist  that 
there  is  only  one  science  of  nature,  which  describes 
things  and  changes  of  things  in  terms  of  ideal 
motions,  expressible  in  mathematical  formulae. 
This  is  false  simplicity ; it  does  not  really  work. 

In  seeking  to  understand  and  thus  in  some 
measure  to  control  a difficult  system,  such  as  a 
living  organism,  the  methods  of  several  different 
sciences  may  be  used  in  correlation.  From  the 
biolomcal  side  the  organism  may  be  studied  in  its 
morphological,  physiological,  and  embryolomcal 
aspects ; a deeper  appreciation  may  be  gained  by 
studying  its  behaviour  and  the  mentad  aspect  of 
that.  Many  physical  amd  chemical  processes  that 
contribute  to  the  resultant  which  we  call  living 
may  also  be  analyzed  apart,  and  thus  bio-physiccQ 
ama  bio-chemicai  aspects  receive  their  share  of 
attention.  Moreover,  the  creature  has  to  be 
studied  in  its  inter-relations  with  its  appropriate 
environment,  both  animate  amd  inanimate.  It  has 
ailso  to  be  studied  in  its  time  relations  ; it  is  an  heir 
of  the  a^es,  a historic  being.  The  results  of  the 
various  mquiries  have  to  be  pooled,  or  rather 
integrated.  For  the  total  scientific  view  must  not 
be  one  that  dissolves  the  organism ; it  must  be  one 
that  makes  its  unity  stand  out  conspicuously. 
The  sciences  are  most  scientific  when  they  are 
most  correlated,  for  they  mutuadly  correct  one 
another,  and  our  appreciation  of  the  depth  of 
reality  is  enhatneed.  New  life  came  to  astronomy 
and  again  to  physiology  when  each  established  its 
correlation  with  chemistry  ; and  biologists  look 
with  equal  interest  to  such  modem  correlations  as 
bio-physics  on  the  one  hand  and  psycho-biolo^  on 
the  other.  One  of  the  promising  methods  of 
scientific  discovery  is  to  effect  new  contacts  or 
correlations. 

If  vital  phenomena  can  be  adequately  described 
in  chemical  and  physical  (i.e.  ideally  mechanical) 
terms,  a unification  of  biology  and  pnysico-chemis- 
try  has  been  effected.  But  the  unification  is  not 
established  by  demonstrating  that  chemical  and 
physical  processes  in  an  animal  are  in  line  with 
those  in  a thermodynamic  engine.  The  applica- 
bility of  chemical  and  physical  methods  to  the 
study  of  vital  processes  is  admitted  by  all;  the 
utility  of  chemical  and  physical  formulas  in 
the  description  of  what  goes  on  in  living  creatures 
is  admitted  by  all;  but  the  question  is  whether 
the  chemical  and  physical  concepts  are  adequate 
for  anything  like  complete  description  of  the  be- 
haviour of  the  animal,  and  whether  we  can  deduce 
the  behaviour  of  the  animal  from  laws  which  apply 
equally  to  the  animal  and  to  the  thermodynamic 
engine,  to  the  flower  and  to  the  star. 

We  quote  Arthur  O.  Love  joy’s  statement  of  this 
point : 

* Sdentlflc  unification,  then,  takee  place  In  so  far  as  diveree 
claaeee  of  phenomena  come  to  be  recosrnieed  as  dedadble  from 
a single,  relatively  simple  generalisation  concerning  the  correla- 
tion of  certain  variables— j>rovided  that  in  each  particular  case 
the  actual  natures  or  values  of  the  variables  be  known.  And 
onifloation  fails  of  attainment  in  so  far  as  two  or  more  kinds  of 
phenomena  appear  (In  the  light  of  existing  knowledge)  as  un- 
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dedaolble  from  any  ilngle.  already  verified  law,  even  were  the 
actual  values  of  the  variablea  referred  to  by  any  such  law  pre* 
ciaely  ascertained  for  the  phenomena  In  question.  When  two 
or  more  oomparatively  speciflo  laws  are,  in  this  latter  sense, 
incapable  of  oeingr  deduced  from  any  common,  more  general 
law — in  other  words,  are  not,  thus  far,  unified — we  may  speak 
of  those  laws  as  being  discontinuous  with  one  another.'^ 

And,  as  the  same  author  points  out,  another 
mode  of  discontinuity  will  emerge  in  this  connexion 
if  it  should  be  shown  that  the  motion  of  matter  in 
a living  cell  does  not  correspond  in  its  uniformities 
>vith  the  motion  of  inorganic  matter.  We  have 
seen  that  what  the  animal  does  may  be  in  con* 
formity  with  the  laws  of  thermodynamics  and  yet 
not  be  deducible  from  them ; but  there  will  be 
further  discontinuity  if  it  be  shown  that  the 
motion  of  particles  in  the  organism  sometimes 
neither  follows  from  nor  conforms  to  the  motion  of 
particles  in  an  inorganic  system  like,  say,  a whirl - 
pooL 

Treating  of  the  work  of  science,  A.  E.  Dolbear 
writes  : 

' By  explanation  is  meant  the  presentation  of  the  mechanical 
antecedents  for  a phenomenon  in  so  complete  a way  that  no 
supplementary  or  unknown  factors  are  necessary.** 

Now,  what  many  biolog^s  are  impressed  with, 
e,g.,  in  regard  to  the  higher  reaches  of  animal 
behaviour,  is  the  present  necessity  of  invoking 
other  than  mechanical  factors,  such  as  memory 
and  a power  of  learning. 

Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the  ideal  of  one  science 
of  nature— the  ideal  of  Descartes,  of  Hobbes,  of 
Leibniz — has  given  place  to  an  ideal  of  correlation 
rather  than  of  unity.  There  has,  indeed,  been 
much  profitable  brealcing  down  of  artificial  parti- 
tions, many  a useful  discovery  of  a common  de- 
nominator bringing  apparently  disconnected  facts 
into  comparable  relationship,  out  the  possibility  of 
making  physiology  a branch  of  physios,  psychology 
a branch  of  physiology,  and  so  on,  has  not  been 
realized.  Moreover,  the  measure  of  abstractness 
which  marks  each  science  makes  it  impossible  that 
a unified  scientific  view  of  the  world  can  be  at- 
tained by  merely  pooling  the  results  of  each  kind 
of  exploration.  The  chemical,  the  physical,  the 
biological,  and  the  psychological  formmations  of 
an  organism,  6.g.,  cannot  be  left  as  accretions  to  an 
aggregate  of  knowledge ; they  must  be  correlated  ; 
and  this  is  what  some  would  call  * the  philosophy 
of  the  organism.’ 

8.  Limitations  of  science. — Science  is  knowledge 
gained  by  certain  methods ; to  apply  these  methods 
usually  demands  a partial  or  abstract  consideration 
of  the  subject-matter;  'Divide  et  impera’  is  the 
scientific  rule.  This  is  a self-imposed  limitation  of 
science — that  its  descriptions  and  formulse  refer  to 
abstracted  aspects  of  tl^gs.  We  can  no  more  in 
actuality  separate  a livmg  organism  from  its 
environment  than  wo  can  remove  a whirlpool  from 
the  river,  yet  for  scientific  purposes  the  abstrac- 
tion has  to  be  made ; and  up  to  a certain  point — 
i.a.,  in  ancdytical  anatomy — it  is  made  profitably. 
The  same  is  true  in  more  exact  spheres : the  con- 
cept of  mass  is  essential  in  dynamics  ; we  treat  of 
the  mass  of  a body  as  if  we  had  the  body  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation  only.  But  in  actual 
observations  smd  experiments  we  can  never  really 
secure  the  entire  absence  of  electrical,  magnetic, 
and  other  forces.  To  put  it  in  another  way, 
science  works  with  * ideal  systems,’  and  this  is  one 
of  its  limitations.  Thus  in  a general  way  it  may 
be  said  that  science  aims  at  practically  convenient 
representations  of  certain  aspects  of  facts,  de- 
liberately abstracted  from  other  aspects. 

The  terms  of  scientific  formulation  are  in  diverse 
degrees  far  from  being  self-explanatory.  In  biology 
it  IS  necessary  to  spe^  of  * organism,’ ' protoplasm,’ 
' heredity,’  and  so  on,  but  ^ese  terms  obviously 

' ‘The  UnJtv  of  Sclenco/ Missouri  Bulletin,  L [1912]  17. 

* The  Machinery  cfthe  universe*,  Loodon,  1911,  p.  ■>* 
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require  further  analysis  or  definition — which  the 
biologist  is  indeed  trying  to  work  out.  In  more 
exact  sciences  there  are  secret-hiding  terms  like 
'gravitation’ and  'chemical  affinity.^  It  is  true 
that  the  terms  of  scientific  description  are  continu- 
ally undergoing  a process  of  simplification,  but  how 
limited  is  our  comprehension  of  the  fundamental 
terms  like  'matter,’  ‘energy,’  ‘inertia,’  ‘life,’ 
' consciousness  ’ I Thus  a good  deal  of  what  is 
called  scientific  ' explanation  ’ consists  in  reducing 
UQUsuol  unintelligibility  to  order  rather  than  to 
understanding. 

Another  limitation  concerns  origins.  The  scien- 
tific treatment  of  an  order  of  &!t8  begins,  not 
at  the  beginning — that  is  impossible — but  from 
something  'given,*  which  is  not  explained.  The 
biologist  Degms  with  the  first  organisms,  or  with 
the  firet  visible  organisms,  or  with  the  first  visible 
organisms  upon  the  earth.  But  what  was  their 
origin?  The  chemist  begins  with  the  chemical 
elements,  but  what  is  meant  by  being  an  element 
and  what  was  the  origin  of  the  fourscore  of  them  ? 
Matter  has  seemed  to  many  easy-going  a 

firm  basis  to  start  from,  but  what  lb  matter,  and 
what  has  been  its  history  ? Must  there  not  have 
been  a diiferentiation  of  various  forms  of  matter, 
and  may  there  not  have  been  a pre-material  state 
of  things?  This  necessary  limitation  of  science 
has  been  well  stated  by  Arthur  Shipley  : 

‘No  body  of  scientifio  doctrine  succeed*  in  describing  in 
terms  of  l&ws  of  succession  more  tbsn  some  limited  set  of  stage* 
of  a natural  process  : the  whole  process — if.  indeed,  it  can  be 
regarded  a*  a whole— must  for  ever  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
soientiflc  grasp.  The  earliest  steiges  to  whi(^  Science  has  suc- 
ceeded in  tracing  back  any  part  of  a sequence  of  phenomena 
itself  constitutes  a new  problem  for  Science  and  that  without 
end.  There  is  always  an  earlier  stage  and  to  an  earliest  we  can 
never  attain.  The  questions  of  origins  ooncem  the  theologian, 
the  metaphysician,  perhaps  the  poet.*  * 

ALiiother  limitation  has  to  do  with  causal 
sequences.  In  ordinary  scientific  discourse,  as 
Bergson  points  out,  three  difierent  meanings  of  the 
term  'cause’  are  common.  A cause  may  act  by 
impelling  (one  billiard  ball  striking  another),  or  by 
releasing  (a  spark  exploding  the  gunpowder),  or 
by  unwinding  (the  relaxing  of  the  spimg  turning 
the  cylinder  of  a gramophone  ana  having  the 
melody  as  effect). 

Now  ‘ only  In  the  first  case,  really,  does  causa  eoeplain  effect : 
in  the  others  the  effect  is  more  or  less  given  in  advance,  and 
the  antecedent  Invoked  la — in  different  degrees,  of  course— its 
occasion  rather  than  its  cause.'* 

The  only  cases  where  a scientific  account  is  com- 
plete are  cases  of  mechanics,  where  the  resultant 
LB  just  a new  form  of  the  components,  where  we 
can  say  with  a clear  intellectual  conscience,  ' Causa 
aequat  effectum.’  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
all  that  science  can  say  is,  ' If  this,  then  that  ’ ; 
and  it  is  a very  useful  thing  to  be  able  to  say. 
One  particular  totality  of  condition  changes  into 
another,  but,  when  the  chains  of  sequence  are  in- 
tricate, it  is  no  longer  plain  that  the  resultant 
most  be  as  it  is  and  not  otherwise.  Science  shows 
that  a certain  collocation  of  auteoedents  and  no 
other  will  result  in  a certain  collocation  of  con- 
sequents and  no  other  ; but  it  is  only  in  the  case  of 
mechanical  sequences  that  we  fully  know  how  it  is 
that  the  consequents  emerge  from  the  often  very 
different  antec^ents. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  limitations  are  involved 
in  the  inevitable  abstractness  of  science,  in  the 
residual  or  radical  mysteriousness  of  its  funda- 
ment^ concepto,  in  what  has  to  be  taken  as  ‘ given,* 
and  in  the  difficulty  of  giving  complete  causal 
explanations  except  in  the  case  of  purely  mechani- 
cal sequences.  But  there  are  limitations  of  other 
lands.  Thus  a reasonable  humility  of  mind  may  be 
fostered  by  remembering  how  limited  is  our  rsuage 
of  exact  data.  An  admission  of  tMs  may  be  cited 

1 Schuster  and  Shipley,  Britain's  Heritage  cf  Science,  p.  276. 

* Creative  Evolution,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  77  f. 
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from  an  address  delivered  about  the  end  of  the 
19th  cent,  by  a distinguished  physicist,  Henry  A. 
Rowland  : 

• It  li  • curioui  fact  thac,  having  minds  tending  to  the  In^te, 
with  imaginations  unlimited  by  time  and  naoe,  the  limits  of 
our  exact  knowledge  are  very  snmll  indeed.  In  time  we  are 
limited  by  a few  hundred  or  possibly  thoiisand  years ; Indeed 
the  limit  in  our  science  is  far  less  than  the  smaller  of  ^ese 
periods.  In  space  we  have  exact  knowledge  limited  to  portions 
of  our  earth^  surface  and  a naila  or  so  below  the  surfac^ 
together  with  what  little  we  can  learn  from  looking  through 
powerful  tdesoopes  into  the  space  beyond.  In  tempexature 
our  Imowle^e  extends  from  near  the  absolute  xero  to  that  of 
the  sun.  but  exact  knowledge  is  far  more  limited.  In  prMsures 
we  go  from  the  Crookes  vacuum  still  containing  myns^of 
flying  atoms  to  pressures  limited  by  the  strength  of  steel,  but 
still  very  minute  compared  with  the  pressures  at  the  c^tre  of 
the  earta  and  son,  where  the  hardest  steel  would  flow  like  toe 
moet  limpid  water.  In  velocities  we  are  limited  to  a few  nules 
per  second.  In  forces  to  possibly  100  tons  to  the  square  inch. 
In  mechanical  rotations  to  a few  hundred  times  a second.* 

Finally,  there  is  a sense  in  which  science,  if  not 
a^mptotic,  is  hound  to  remain  ai^roximate.  A 
scientific  law  formulates  an  observed  routine  in  the 
order  of  nature,  and,  if  it  has  been  established  with 
due  care,  there  is  no  going  back  on  it  unless  the 
properties  of  the  materials  observed  should  change. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  the  law  was  only  an 
approximate  * fit  * and  left  residual  phenomena,  a 
recognition  of  which  subsequently  led  to  a re-state- 
ment of  the  law.  So  Kepler  improves  on  Coper- 
nicus and  Newton  on  Kepler.  Even  when  the 
formulation  fitted  well  and  may  have  come  to  be 
regarded  as  of  universal  application,  the  extension 
or  the  intensification  of  research  may  show  that  it 
does  not  apply  beyond  certain  limits.  Thus  the 
law  of  gravitation,  which  must  be  very  near  to 
perfect  accuracy  when  applied  to  planetary 
distances,  may  not  hold  either  for  very  minute 
molecular  dist^ces  or  for  immense  stellar  distances. 
Even  generalizations  which  work  well  and  must 
bear  a close  correspondence  to  reality,  since  they 
afford  a basis  for  effective  prophecy,  may  require 
some  modification,  in  their  setting  at  least,  in  the 
light  of  some  new  fact  or  idea  of  great  magnitude. 
Thus  Frederick  Soddy  writes : 

* It  sounds  incredible,  but  nevertoeless  it  is  true,  that  science 
up  to  toe  close  of  toe  nineteenth  century  bad  no  suspicion  even 
of  the  existence  of  toe  original  sources  of  natural  energy.  . . . 
The  vista  which  has  been  opened  up  by  these  new  discoveries 
[of  the  radioactive  properties  of  some  substances]  admittedly 
Is  without  parallel  in  toe  whole  history  of  science.'* 

And  Max  Planck  writes  of  the  principle  of  the 
relativity  of  time ; 

'With  toe  revolntion  which  it  brings  about  in  our  ooncep 
tion  of  toe  physical  universe  no  other  is  compara.ble,  in  range 
and  protonmty,  except  that  due  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Oopemioan  astronomy.’  > 

Finally,  it  may  he  useful  to  remember  that, 
according  to  current  and  probably  well-wan-anted 
scientific  belief,  there  was  once  a time  when  what 
happened  upon  the  earth  might  have  been  for- 
mulated in  its  immediacy  with  apparent  exhaustive- 
ness in  terms  of  the  dynamics  of  particles.  But 
ages  passed  and  living  creatures  emerged;  new 
formruee,  as  it  seems  to  us,  became  necessary. 
Ages  passed  and  intelligent  creatures  commanded 
their  course ; again  a new  sispect  of  reality  required 
a new  science.  Ages  passed  and  man  emerged — 
with  self-consciousness,  language,  reasoning  capac- 
ity, and  a social  heritage.  Science  ninst  always 
be  asymptotic,  for  its  subject-matter  is  evolving. 

9,  Science  and  feeling. — There  is  a natural 
antithesis  between  the  scientific  and  the  emotional 
mood ; when  either  is  in  the  saddle,  it  must  keep 
the  other  at  a spear’s  length.  Science  is  essentially 
unemotional  and  impersonal,  and  its  analytic, 
atomizing  or  anatomizing,  methods  are  apt  to  be, 
in  their  matter-of-fact-ness,  destructive  of  artistic 
3 *Tbe  EUghest  Aim  of  toe  Physfci8t,'in  Amer.  Joum.  Sei, 
viiL  [18991  408. 

3 Harper's  Magazine,  December  1909,  p.  53. 

9 AeJU  Vorleeuwfen  iiber  thecrelUcfu  Phytik,  Leipsig,  1910, 
p.  119 ; quoted  by  Lovejoy,  p.  T. 


unities  and  poetical  interpretations.  But,  when 
science  makes  minor  mysteries  disappear,  greater 
mysteries  stand  confess^  Science  never  destroys 
wonder,  but  only  shifts  it,  higher  and  deeper. 
For  one  object  of  delight  whose  emotional  vune 
science  has  inevitably  lessened — as  Newton  spoiled 
the  rainbow  for  Keats — science  gives  hack  double. 
To  the  grand  primary  impressions  of  the  world- 
powers,  of  the  immensities,  of  the  pervading  order, 
and  of  the  universal  flux,  with  which  the  man  of 
feeling  has  been  nurtured  from  of  old,  modem 
science  has  added  thrilling  inmressions  of  manifold- 
ness, intricacy,  inter-relatedness,  and  evolution. 
Science  has  supplied  art  and  poetry  with  far  more 
raw  materials  tnan  have  yet  been  utilized.  Science 
is  ever  widening  and  clarifying  the  emotional 
window.  There  are  great  vistas  to  which  science 
alone  can  lead,  and  they  make  for  elevation  of 
mind.  In  this  and  in  otner  ways  science  may  be 
epigrammatically  called  ‘one  of  the  humanities.’* 
10.  Science  and  philosophy. — A scientifio  system 
is  the  formulation  or  description  of  methodically 
observed  sequences  and  inter-relations  within 
groups  of  occurrences  that  admit  of  being  measured 
or  precisely  registered.  A philosophic^  system  is 
the  outcome  of  interpretative  reflexion  on  the  whole 
data  of  our  experience.  Science  is  characterwti- 
cally  impersonal,  or,  in  My  case,  it  must  admit  of 
being  readily  de-personalized  by  competent  minds  ; 
but  a mairs  pnilosophy  must  alwMS  have  a 
personal  note.  To  the  influence  of  Kent,  of  the 
correlated  ‘philosopMes  of  nature,’  and  of  Hegel 
may  be  traced  the  fact  that  science  and  philosoj^y 
drew  apart  in  the  19th  cent.,  and  more  markedly 
in  Grermany  than  in  France  or  England.  More- 
over, the  rise  of  biology  was  giving  a new  com- 
pleteness to  science,  ana  a freM  vigour  possessed 
scientific  inquiry  as  a whole.  It  naturally  followed 
that  scientmo  investigators  began  to  resent  the 
way  in  which  philosophy  callea  the  tune  that  it 
wiMed  science  to  play.  More  technically,  science 
became  less  receptive  to  regulative  ^ concepts 
insinuated  by  philosophy  into  the  scientific  work- 
shop. A diagrammatic  example  was  the  philo- 
sopnioal  declaration  that  there  could  not  be  more 
than  seven  planets.  For  a time,  indeed,  it  was  in 
the  interests  of  progress  that  science  should  be  on 
the  defensive  ag^nst  philosophy ; but  now  there 
is  more  need  for  it  to  be  afraia  of  thuiking  that 
it  can  dispense  with  its  partner.  It  is  well  and 
good  to  ride  the  marches;  *I  ask  not  proud 
Philosophy  to  teU  me  what  thou  art  ’ ; I shall 
scrutinue  for  myself.  But  there  is  a tendency  on 
the  part  of  science  to  forget  its  limitations,  to  be 
unaware  of  its  assumptions,  and  to  be  easy-going 
in  the  criticism  of  its  own  categories.  The  tmtli 
is  that  science  and  philosophy  are  complementary. 
From  the  analytic  aescriptions  which  science  gives 
we  cannot  but  go  on  to  the  more  synthetic  en- 
deavour of  forming  some  coherent  picture  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  things  and  thoughts.  Beyond  the 
attainment  of  kno'v^edge  there  is  the  unending 
search  after  truth. 

A modem  philosophy  worthy  of  the  name  must 
take  account  of  all  the  far-reaching  results  of 
scientific  inquiry,  of  all  the  general  conclusions  of 
science  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the 
inorganic,  the  organic,  and  the  human.  A modem 
philosophy  is  inad^uate  which  has  not  been 
influenced  by  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of 
energy,  by  the  doctrine  of  organic  evolution,  by 
the  outstanding  facts  of  heredity,  and  so  on.  On 
the  other  band,  philosophy  justly  reserves  the 
right  of  critically  scmtinizing  the  scientific  con- 
clusions which  it  uses  in  building  up  its  interpreta- 
tive system.  Thus  the  principle  of  the  conservation 
of  energy,  formulated  m reference  to  the  transfer- 
3 See  Baillle,  in  EJ  xv.  368. 
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matlons  of  physical  energies,  must  not  be  allowed 
to  foreclose  discussion  of  the  (^^uestion  whether 
mmd  and  body  (if  these  be  recognized  as  admissible 
scientific  or  pnilosophical  terms)  can  interact  in  a 
way  that  really  counts.  And  the  aixswer  given  to 
that  question,  or  to  some  similar  question  more 
satisfsictorily  phrased,  afi'ects  the  general  philo- 
sophical or  metaphysical  theory  that  one  has  of 
the  world  as  a whole.  Science  may  help  philosophy 
by  bringing  into  prominence  the  results  that  seem 
to  be  or  the  most  radical  significance,  and  by 
inquiring  whether  the  facts  of  the  case,  from  the 
scientific  outlook,  are  congruent  with  the  inter- 
pretations which  philosophy  puts  upon  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  philosophy  may  help  science  by 
criticizing  its  categories  and  its  logic.  For 
philosophical  disciplme  develops  a critical  faculty 
which  18  different  nrom  that  cultivated  by  ordinary 
scientific  methods  though  we  lessen  none  of  the 
emphasis  with  which  we  have  indicated  that  the 
acquimment  of  the  ‘scientific  conscience,’  most 
practicable  in  the  discipline  of  the  natural  sciences, 
18  of  fundamental  value  in  the  solution  of  human 
problems.  Especially  in  the  spheres  where  it 
remains  less  exact  science  requires  the  rigorous 
application  of  a higher  logic,  a methodology,  a 
critique  of  explanations,  which  some  have  called 
metaphysics.  Many  of  the  greatest  discoverers  of 
new  knowledge  seem  to  have  had  singularly  little 
philosophical  sense. 

A.  E.  Taylor  gives  a luminous  statement  of  the 
relation  between  science  and  philosophy  : 

*Th«  work  of  the  Philosophy  of  Nature  and  of  Idind  only 
be^8  where  that  of  the  experimental  eciencee  leaves  off.  Iti 
date  are  not  particular  facts,  as  directly  amasaed  by  experi- 
ment and  observation,  but  the  hypotheses  used  by  experimental 
science  for  the  oo-ordination  and  description  of  tnoee  facte. 
And  it  examines  these  hypotheses,  not  with  the  object  of 
modifyine  their  structure  so  as  to  include  new  facte,  or  to 
include  Uie  old  facts  in  a simpler  form,  but  purely  for  the 
puipose  of  estimating’  their  value  as  an  account  of  ultimately 
real  existence.  Whether  the  hypotheses  are  adequate  ea 
implements  for  the  calculatiion  of  natural  processes  is  a question 
wmoh  Philosophy,  when  it  understands  its  place,  leaves  entirely 
to  the  special  soienoes ; whether  they  can  claim  to  be  more  than 
useful  formula  for  oalculalion,  t.«.  whether  they  give  us 
knowledge  of  ultimate  Reality,  is  a problem  which  can  only 
be  dealt  with  by  the  soienoe  which  systematioelly  anal3r8es  the 
meaning  of  reality,  by  Metaphysics.  We  may  perhaps 
follow  tile  usage  of  some  recent  writere  In  marking  this 
difference  of  object  by  a difference  in  terminology  and  say  tiiet 
the  goal  of  experimental  science  is  the  descriptmn  of  facts,  the 
goal  of  Metaphysics  their  interpretation.  The  difference  of 
aim  is,  however,  not  ultimate.  DescriptioD  of  foots,  when  once 
we  cease  to  be  content  with  such  description  os  wOl  subserve 
the  purpose  of  calculation  and  call  for  the  description  of  the 
fact  as  it  really  is,  of  itself  becomes  metephysicaf  interpreta- 
tioxL.*! 

One  of  the  deep  facts  of  experience,  persistently 
impressive  to  the  thoughtful,  is  that  science  is 
possible  at  all — and  on  so  grand  a scale ; that 
nature  is  so  amenable  to  scientific  formulation. 
This  raises  questions  for  philosophical  considera- 
tion, but  it  must  also  oe  loolced  at  through 
scientific  spectacles.  Experiential  science  does 
not  attempt  to  explain  consciousness,  but  it  is  not 
quite  accurate  to  say  that  science  simpW  accepts 
in  a naive  sort  of  way  the  wonderful  fact  of  its 
own  existence.  To  be  asked  * How  is  this  marvel- 
lous fabric  of  science  to  be  explained  in  terms  of 
evolutionary  formnlse?*  is  lite  being  asked  to 
account  for  some  very  complex  and  relativelv 
perfect  structure  like  the  human  eye.  All  sncn 
questions  must  be  treated  historically : science  and 
toe  eye  must  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  long 
processes  of  evolution,  vastly  older  than  man. 
Science  has  its  roots  in  prehuman  capacities  of 
‘ learning,’  of  intelligently  profiting  by  experience. 
It  has  grown  from  very  elementary  inferences 
relating  to  man’s  everyday  practic^  problems. 
The  acquisition  of  the  early  lore  and  the  expansion 
of  it  had  assuredly  survival  value ; and  inborn 
^ ElerMfiU  of  Metaphytiafl,  p.  192. 


curiosity  has  been  from  first  to  last  a stimulus  to 
inquiry.  Hegistration  of  gains  in  language  and 
records,  in  instruments  ana  permanent  pr^uots, 
made  onmulative  advance  secure.  We  are  only 
hinting  at  an  aetiology  of  science.  But,  when  we 
go  back  to  the  possibility  of  it  all,  the  metaphysical 
problem  remains : the  strands  of  naturally-deter- 
mined seq  uence  having  woven  themselves  into  an 
intelligible  pattern,  which  human  reason  slowly 
and  laboriously  discovers,  is  it  conceivable  that 
tb^  might  have  tied  themselves  into  a knot 
baming  all  disentanglement?  In  any  case  it  is 
possible  to  suppose  that  our  planet  might  have 
remained  permanently  beolonded  like  Jnjj^ter,  and 
then,  as  foinoar^  points  out,  we  should  never 
have  seen  the  stars  and  might  never  have  advanced 
far  in  deciphering  the  order  of  nature.  Varions 
attempts,  such  as  Lachelier’s  (1871),  have  been 
made  to  explain  this  ‘correspondence’  between 
the  intrinsic  order  of  nature  and  man’s  capacity 
for  deciphering  it,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  we  get 
beyond  some  device  which  dissolves  rather  than 
solves  the  problem.  It  looks  like  a frontier-problem 
for  man’s  intellect.  We  may  find  nltra-scientifio 
reasons  for  believing  that  nature  is  the  embodiment 
of  a divine  thought  and  purpose,  one  evolutionary 
expression  of  which  is  man’s  increasing  recognition 
of  the  order  of  nature.  The  Logos,  or  Mmd,  or 
Reason,  thus  postulated  at  the  beginning,  reappears 
in  the  form  of  science  later  on. 

XX.  Science  and  religion. — Science  is  empirical 
in  method  and  aim  : it  seeks  to  discover  the  laws 
of  concrete  being  and  becoming  and  to  formulate 
these  in  tlie  simplest  possible  terma  These  terms 
are  the  immediate  data  of  experience  or  verifiably 
derived  therefrom.  The  scientific  ‘universe  of 
discourse’  does  not  include  trsmscendental  con- 
cepts ; its  aim  does  not  include  attempting  to 
give  oltiniate  explanations. 

Beligion,  on  the  other  hand,  implies  a recogni- 
tion— praxstical,  emotional,  smd  intellectual — of  a 
higher  order  of  reality  than  is  reached  in  sense- 
experience.  It  means  the  recognition  of  an  unseen 
universe,  which  throws  light  on  the  riddles  of  the 
observed  world.  In  the  scientific  light  of  common 
day  are  seen  the  hosts  of  the  Assyrians  encompass- 
mg  the  city ; the  opened  religions  eye  sees  the 
mountains  crowded  with  the  chariots  of  Grod. 
Unless  reli^on  is  altogether  illusory,  the  metaphor 
of  this  illustration  expresses  a cleavage.  The 
religious  langnsige  is  not  scientific  language,  but 
with  different  concepts  and  necessariW  more  meta- 
phorical; its  aim  is  not  the  scientinc  aim,  for  it 
seeks  after  interpretation,  not  description.  In 
short,  science  and  religion  are  incommensurables. 
As  a diagrammatic  illustration  of  misunder- 
standing, we  may  refer  to  the  title  of  a book, 
God  or  Iffatural  Sdection — so  obviously  a false 
antithesis.  But  to  call  scientific  formulation 
‘incommensurable’  with  religious  interpretation 
Lb  not  to  concede  to  the  old-fsishioned  impossible 
solution  of  having  idea-tight  compartments  in  our 
intellectual  voyages.  Just  as  a novel  scientific 
generalization  is  not  incorporated  into  our  scientific 
system  unless  it  is  consistent  with  previously 
established  conclusions  or  unless  the  latter  are 
susceptible  of  re-adjustment  so  as  to  admit  the 
new  idea  harmoniously,  so  at  a gi-eater  height, 
where  philosophical  ^cipline  is  invaluable,  a 
religious  idea,  such  as  that  of  a Divine  Creator^ 
must  be  congruent  ^vith  the  rest  of  onr  world- 
picture.  Here,  both  learned  and  laity  have  to 
race  the  morcd  obligation  of  clear  thinking — which 
to  be  valid  must  m in  conditions  of  organisms} 
freedom. 

Men  are  led  to  religion  along  many  pathways — 
from  the  perplexing  contradictions  of  the  moral 
life,  from  an  appreciation  of  the  facts  of  history^ 
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and  fxom  what  is  experienced  by  the  three  main 
types  of  mankizid:  at  the  limits  of  practical 
endeavour,  of  emotional  expression,  or  of  intel- 
lectual inquiry.  When  we  think  of  the  last- 
named  pathways  to  reli^on  — from  baulked 
straggle,  over-strained  emotion,  and  baffled  search 
after  clear  understanding — it  is  not  difficult  to  see 
why  the  rapid  development  of  science  should  have 
worked,  for  a time  or  transition  at  lecust,  agamst 
relimon.  For  science  has  given  man  an  astonish- 
ingfy  increased  mastery  over  nature  ; science  with 
its  numerous  anal^ic  triumphs  has  tended  to 
diminish,  in  the  snaUow  - minded,  the  sense  of 
wonder,  and  science  has  dispelled  much  of  the 
darkness  which  used  to  oppress  man’s  mind. 
Moreover,  the  scientific  mo^  has  been  widely 
diffused ; it  has  a growing  fascination  of  its  own ; 
it  easily  comes  to  preoccupy  the  mind  and  thus 
tends  to  crowd  out  the  sesthetic,  the  poetic,  the 
relimous  moods.  The  practically  important  con- 
vi^on  is  that  relimous  interpretauon  and  scientific 
analysis  are  equally  natural  and  necessary  expres- 
sions of  the  developing  human  spirit. 

12.  Science  and  lim. — In  what  has  been  said  of 
the  aim  of  science  the  primary  purpose  of  under- 
standing and  the  accessory  purpose  of  controlling 
have  been  reooraized.  As  Bacon  said  of  Salomon’s 
House  in  the  New  AtlantU : 

* The  end  of  our  foandstton  is  the  knowledge  of  csnsee  and 
the  secret  motions  of  things ; and  the  enlarging  of  the  hotmds 
of  human  empire,  to  the  effecting  of  all  thii^  poeslble.'  ^ 

It  is  unwise  to  separate  the  two  aims  too  strictly, 
for  all  the  sciences,  including  mathematics,  sprang 
from  concrete  experience  of  practical  promems, 
and  many  theoretical  advances  have  contributed 
largely  to  the  relief  of  man’s  estate.  As  Branford 
has  well  said : 

*Scieoce  ultimately  rorang,  and  is  continually  springing, 
from  the  desires  and  efforts  of  men  to  increase  their  sloll  m 
their  occupations  by  understanding  the  eternal  principles  that 
underlie  all  dealings  of  man  with  Nature  and  of  man  with  his 
fellow-men.  . . . And  if  science  ultimately  has  inprung  from, 
and  is  continually  springing  anew  from,  oocuxMttfons,  science 
has  repaid  the  debt  bom  by  rendering  those  who  follow  her 
teaching  more  skilled  in  their  oooupatlons  and  by  actually 
giving  rise  by  her  discoveries  to  absolutely  new  types  of 
oocopations.  One  of  the  great  conditions  of  human  progress  is 
this  unceasing  reciprocal  relationship  between  occupation  and 
soience,  each  constantly  producing  and  being  produced  by  the 
other.' 1 

The  pr&ctical  utility  of  the  Bciencea  is  so  great 
that  there  is  danger  in  exaggerating  utilitarian 
criteria.  It  is  profitable  to  remember  the  distinc- 
tion drawn  by  Bacon  long  a«o  between  those 
results  of  science  which  are  light-giving  {JLudftra) 
and  those  which  are  of  direct  practical  utility 
regarding  which  he  said  so  admir- 

* Just  as  the  vinon  of  light  itself  is  something  more  excellent 
and  beautiful  than  its  manifold  use,  so  without  doubt  the  con- 
templation of  things  as  they  are,  without  superstition  or 
imposture,  without  error  or  contusion,  is  in  itself  a nobler  thing 
than  a whole  harvest  of  inventions.'  ^ 

A second  point  is  the  historical  fact  that  the 
kind  of  investigation  whose  results  Bacon  called 
luctfera  is  the  surest,  and  sometimes  even  the 
shortest,  roafi.  to  that  other  kind  of  result  which 
he  called  fructif^ra.  The  most  * theoretical  ’ 
researches  have  often  had  practical  results  of 
extraordinary  magnitude.  The  quiet  thinkers  in 
the  scientific  cloisters  are,  like  the  poets,  the 
makers  and  shakers  of  the  world.  This  is  admir- 
ably discussed  in  R.  A.  Gregory’s  Discovery,  where 
it  IS  shown,  e.g.,  that  wireless  telegraphy,  the 
telephone,  aeroplanes,  radium,  antiseptics,  anti- 
toxins, spectrum  anaJysis,  and  X-rays  were  all 
discovered  in  the  course  of  purely  scientific  and 
vejy  theoretical  investigation. 

The  old  discouragement  expressed  in  the  saying 

I Joum.  Education,  June  1904 ; see  Janus  and  Vesta. 

p.  186. 

* Novum  Organum,  cxxix 


that  increase  of  knowledge  is  increase  of  sorrow 
has  been  replaced  by  the  hope  of  science  m con- 
tributory to  human  welfare.  This  is  pithily  ex- 
pressed m Herbert  Spencer’s  well-known  sentence  : 
‘ Science  is  for  Life,  not  Life  for  Science.’  While 
we  may  not  be  able  to  say  of  any  ^ecialized 
line  of  scientific  inquiry  that  it  is  not  oi  value  to 
human  life,  there  are  undoubtedly  some  that  are 
more  promising  and  urgent  than  others.  The 
pursuit  of  knowledge  sometimes  stands  in  need  of 
being  socialized,  i.e.  of  being  oriented  in  relation 
to  the  needs  of  the  State.  As  Bacon  said  in  a 
famous  passage  in  The  Advancement  of  Learning  : ^ 
*This  if  that  which  will  indeed  dignify  and  exalt  knowledge 
if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more  nearly  and  straitly 
conjoined  and  united  together  than  they  have  .been.*  And  the 
passage  preceding  this  ends  by  declaring  that  what  is  sought 
in  knowledge  should  be  * a rich  storehouse  for  the  glory  of  the 
Oreator  ana  the  relief  of  man's  estate.’ 


The  duty  of  science  to  provide  knowledge  * for 
the  relief  of  man’s  estate  * has  its  counterpart  m 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  utilize  the  resources  of 
soience.  That  this  duty  is  only  half  realized  is 
certain. 

* Whether  we  think  of  the  more  effective  and  lees  wasteful 
exploitation  of  the  Earth,  or  of  the  gathering  in  of  the  harvest 
of  the  sea,  or  of  making  occupations  more  wholesome,  or  of 
beautifying  human  surroundings,  or  of  exterminating  infectious 
diseases,  or  of  Improving  the  physique  of  the  race — we  are  flUed 
with  amazement  at  the  abundance  of  expert  knowledge  of 
priceless  value  which  Is  not  being  utilised.' > 

Just  aa  many  ills  that  the  flesh  is  heir  to  are  met 
no  longer  with  fatalism  and  folded  hands,  but  by 
confident  therapeutics  and  preventive  medicine,  so 
over  a wide  range  there  is  a promisefnl  application 
of  all  kinds  of  science  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
conditions  of  human  life.  Man  is  only  beginning 
to  enter  into  his  kingdom ; much  suffering,  depres- 
sion, and  poverty  is  remediable;  the  potency  of 
the  inflnences  of  improved  nurture,  in  the  widest 
sense,  has  not  as  yet  been  adequately  appreciated. 
The  idea  of  a scientifio  control  of  numan  life  is 


gripping  men’s  minds  with  fresh  force,  and,  instead 
of  meetmg  suffering  and  disharmony  by  apologetic 
justifications  of  the  ways  of  God  to  men  or  by 
submitting  to  them  as  means  of  discipline,  a nobler 
piety  is  insisting  on  their  reduction  and,  it  may 
De,  eventual  diuppearanoe.  It  is  man’s  part  to 
build  up,  as  he  is  domg,  a scientific  systematization 
of  knowledge  which  will  increasingly  form  the 
basis  of  a control  of  life.  The  impUcations  of  this 
ideal  have  been  well  set  forth  hy  ij.  T.  Hohhouse 
in  his  Mind  in  Evolution^  (London,  1916),  Develop- 
ment and  Furvose  (do.  1913),  Morals  in  Evolution 
(do.  1906).  He  speaks  of  the  mundane  goal  of  the 
evolutionary  movement  as  being  the  mastery  by 
the  human  mind  of  the  conditions,  internal  as  well 
as  external,  of  its  life  and  growth.® 

Thus,  without  any  depreciation  of  the  other 
factors  that  make  toward  a good  life,  one  may 
enmhasize  the  ethical  value  of  smence.  For  science 
judiciously  applied  lemoves  gratuitous  hindrances 
to  the  good  life  and  opens  portals.  Science  well 
taught  and  well  leamea  means  an  introduction  to 
the  ever-expanding  interest  and  wonder  of  the 
world.  In  many  cases,  as  William  Archer*  has 
said,  ‘vice  is  a refuge  from  boredom,  from  that 
sense  of  emptiness  and  tedium  that  overtakes  the 
idle  brain,  or  the  brain  benumbed  by  soulless, 
uninteresting  labour.  But  boredom,  in  this 
wonderful  world,  can  only  result  from  ignorance, 
or  from — what  is  much  the  same  thing — ii*relevant, 
inert,  burdensome  knowledge.*  On  broader 

grounds  still,  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  in  the 
uilding  up  of  character  a part  is  normally  played 
by  apprehension  of  the  world  as  it  is  ana  as  It 
has  come  to  be. 

I i-  * Thomson,  Introd  to  Seisnee,  p.  249. 

» Morals  in  Evolution  ii.  280. 

4 Knowledge  and  Oharaetor,  Morsl  Education  Lea^e. 
London,  1916,  p.  6. 
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Lituutu&b. — ^A.  Aliotta.,  The  Idealittie  Reaction  against 
Seienoe^  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1914  ; J.  M.  Baldwin,  Darwin  and 
the  Httmanitiesli,  do.  1910;  H.  Bergson,  Creative  JBvolution, 
Eng.  tr.,  do.  1911 ; E.  Bontroox,  iSeven««  and  Religion  in  Con- 
temporary  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1909;  B.  Branford,  Janxu 
and  Vesta,  do.  1916 ; L..  Busse,  Oeist  und  Korper,  Seele  und 
Leib,  Leipag,  1908 ; T.  Case, ' Scientiflc  Method  ss  s Mental 
Operation,*  in  Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Science,  ed.  T.  B. 
Strong,  Oxford,  1906 ; W.  K.  Clifford,  The  Commontenu  qf 
the  Exact  Sciences*,  London,  1904,  Lectures  and  Essays,  2 role,, 
do.  1879 ; P.  Enriques,  Problems  qf  Science,  Eng.  tr.,  Chicago 
and  London,  1914 ; R.  Flint,  Philosophy  as  Seientia  Seie/n- 
Uarwn,  and  a History  qf  the  ClatsijCcaixon  qf  the  Sdences, 
Edinburgh,  1904;  Michael  Foster,  President's  Address, 
Report  of  the  69th  Meeting  of  the  Brit,  Association,  1899, 
London,  1900,  p.  2ff. ; R.  A.  Gregory,  Discovery:  or.  The 

fnrit  and  Service  qf  Science,  London,  1916;  J.  S.  Haldane, 
echanism.  Life,  and  Personality,  do.  1918 ; L J.  Henderson, 
The  Order  qf  Hature,  Cambridge,  U.S.A.,  and  London,  1917 ; 
A.  Hill,  Introduction  to  Saenee,  London,  1899;  L,  T. 
Hobbouse,  Development  and  Purpose : an  Essay  towards  a 
Philosophy  qf  Evolution,  do.  1918;  T.  H.  Huxley,  Collected 
Essays,  9 vola,  do.  1898-94,  e.g.,  'Method  and  Results,' 
'Science  and  Education* ; W.  Stanley  Jevons,  The  Principles 
of  Science ; a Treatise  on  Logic  and  Scientific  Method*,  do. 
1879;  James  Johnstone,  The  Philosophy  of  Biology,  Cam- 
brige, 1914;  J.  Lachelier.  Du  Fondement  de  rtnduotion, 
Paris,  1871:  E.  Ray  Lankester,  The  Kingdom  qf  Man, 
London,  1907,  The  Advancement  of  Science,  do.  1890 : A-  O. 
Lovejoy,  'The  Unity  of  Science,'  CTniv,  Mxssouri  Bulletin,  i. 
p912]  1-84 ; E.  Mach,  The  Science  of  Meohaniof^,  Eng.  tr., 
Chicago,  1902,  Contributions  to  Analysis  qf  the  Sensations,  Eng. 
tr.,  do.  1897 ; J.  T.  Merx,  A Hist,  of  European  Thought  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  4 vola,  Edinburgh,  1896-1914,  Religion 
and  Science : a Philosophical  Essay,  do.  1916 ; St.  George 
Mivart,  The  Groundwork  <f  Science,  a Study  qf  Epistemology, 
London,  1898:  C.  Lloyd  Morgam  The  Interpretation  qf 
Nature,  Bristol,  1906.  Instinct  and  Experience,  Londom  1912 ; 
P.  Natorp,  Die  logtschen  Orundlagen  der  exakten  nissen- 
schaften,  Leipzig,  1910;  W.  Ostwald.  Vorlesungen  fiber 
Naturphilosqphie\  do.  1906 : R.  Otto,  Naturalism  and  Re- 
liqiot^  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1907;  Karl  Pearson,  The  Grammar 
of  Sdenee*,  do.  1911:  E.  Picard,  ‘La  Science  modemeet  son 
4tat  aotuel,’  in  Z>s  m Mithode  dans  tes  sciences,  Paris,  1909 ; 
H.  Poincar6,  Foundations  of  Seienee  (containing  his^S^nos 
and  Hypothesis,  The  Value  Seienee,  Seienee  and  Method), 
Eng.  tr..  New  York,  1918 ; J.  J.  Poynting,  Presidentisd  Address 
to  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  Srotion,  Report  of  the 
Brit.  Aeeoeiation.  1899,  London,  1900,  p.  615  ff. ; A.  S.  Pringle- 
Pattison,  The  Idea  of  God  in  the  Light  of  Recent  Philosophy 
(Gifford  Lectures),  Oxford,  1917 ; Bertrand  Russell,  Mysticism 
and  Logie,  London,  1918 ; G.  Sandeman,  Problems  of  Biology, 
do.  1896 ; A.  Schuster  and  A.  E.  Shipley,  Britain’s  Heritage 
(f  Science,  do.  1917;  W.  T.  Sedgwick  and  H.  W.  Tyler,  A 
Short  History  qf  Saisnee,  New  1917 ; C.  Ton  Sigwart, 

Logie^,  Eng.  tr.,  2 toIs.,  London,  1896 ; J.  Y.  Simpson,  The 
^xritual  InterpretaXionqf  Nature,  do.  1912 ; Herbert  Spencer, 
First  Prineipletfi.  London,  1900;  J.  B.  Stallo,  The  Concepts 
and  Theories  qf  Modem  Physics,  do.  1882  ; Carl  Snyder,  New 
Conceptions  in  Sciencef,  New  York  and  London,  1903 ; Lectures 
on  the  Method  g/  Science,  td.  T.  B.  Strong,  Oxford,  1906; 
A.  E.  Taylor,  Elements  qf  Metaphysics.  London,  1908,  >1009 
(with  Taluable  disousdon  of  science) : D'Arcy  W.  Thompson, 
^Magnalia  Natnrw,*  Presidential  AadreM  to  Zoology  Se^on, 
Report  qf  the  Brit.  Assodatian,  1911,  London,  1912,  p.  896  ff., 
On  Growth  and  Form,  Cambridge,  1917 ; J.  Arthur  Thomson, 
Introduetion  to  Soienee,  Londoi^  1912,  The  Bible  qf  Nature, 
Edinburgh,  1908 ; John  T^dall,  Pragniente  qf  Science,  London, 
1871  Oi^cluding  essay  'On  the  scientific  Use  of  the  Imagins- 
tion  0 ; J-  von  Uexkull,  Baueteine  su  einer  bidogxschen  WeU- 
ansehauung,  Munich,  1918 ; James  Ward,  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism,  2 vols.,London,  1899,  The  Realm  of  JSVuis,  Cam- 
bridge 1911 ; A.  D.  White,  A Hist,  qf  the  Warfare  of  Science 
wUh  Theolo^^,  London,  1^. 

J.  Arthur  Thomson. 
SCOTISM.— See  Scholasticism. 

SCOTTISH  PHILOSOPHY.  — The  specific 
doctrines  of  the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  come 
to  ns  from  the  second  half  of  the  18th  cent,  and  are 
immediately  associated  with  Aberdeen.  Before 
that  date,  indeed,  there  were  Scots  philosophers 
who  made  their  mark  in  various  lands  and  in 
diverse  circumstances  of  life;  but  this  fact  does 
not  bring  them  within  the  range  of  the  school  that 
we  are  now  considering.  The  term  * Scottish  philo- 
sophy * is  properly  restricted  to  a certain  type  of 
Scottish  ticking  and  must  not  be  so  extendi  as 
to  include  any  and  every  philosopher  (Home,  e.g.. 
or  Hutcheson,  or  Thomas  Brown)  who  happened 
to  be  by  birth  or  by  residence  a Scotsman.  It  is 
the  name  for  the  philosophy  of  'common  sense,' 
characterized  by  its  devotion  to  psychology,  its 
adherence  to  the  inductive  method  in  philosophical 


research,  and  its  determination  to  find  in  human 
nature  itself  the  guarantee  for  truth.  It  owed  its 
great  impulse,  in  the  18th  cent.,  to  Thomas  Reid, 
in  Aberdeen,  and  was  supported  and  expounded  by 
several  of  his  colleagues  in  the  Aberaeen  Philo- 
sophical Society — mainly  by  George  Campbell, 
James  Beattie,  and  Alexander  Gerard.  It  was  called 
forth  by  (^position  to  the  principles  and  reasoning 
of  David  Hume ; and,  while  having  as  its  chief  aim 
the  due  appreciation  of  the  mor^  and  religions 
tendencies  of  man,  it  paid  full  regard  to  the  theo- 
retical or  speculative  side  of  human  nature.  It 
was  opposea  to  Hume,  but,  at  cardinal  points,  to 
Locke  and  to  Berkeley  also,  and  to  what  Reid 
called  * the  ideal  system,’  in  all  its  forms.  It  was 
a spiritualistic  philosophy,  cautious  and  measured, 
designed  to  meet  scepticism  and  to  remove  doubt 
by  an  appeal  to  what  it  conceived  to  be  most  funda- 
mental in  man’s  oonstitution. 

Its  appeal  was  to  ' first  principles,’  intuitively 
apprehended.  Experience  was  by  no  means 
ignored,  but  it  was  not  looked  upon  as  sufficient  in 
itself  for  everything.  While  explaining  much  in 
human  life,  it  needed  itself  to  be  explained : it  could 
not  account  for  principles  that  it  itself  presupposed, 
and  whose  authority  was  drawn  from  another 
source.  That  is  what  is  meant  by  * common  sense.’ 
The  name  has  often  been  criticized,  as  though  the 
use  of  it  as  a leading  term  ruled  the  Scottish  philo- 
sophy out  of  court  as  a philosophy.  It  covered  (so 
the  oritic  has  averred)  a mere  otiose  acceptance  of 
the  unsifted  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  plain  man. 
But  that  is  an  entire  misconception  and  could 
hardly  have  been  entertained  if  due  attention  hsid 
been  paid  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  Aristotle 
had  employed  the  term  * common  sense  ’ as  the 
desi^aUon  of  the  synthetic  power  of  the  human 
mind  in  the  unifying  of  experiences  that  come  to  ns 
through  the  separate  senses  (sight,  hearing,  touch, 
etc. ),  in  memory,  and  in  ' the  common  sensibles  ’ 
(rest,  motion,  etc. ) ; and  be  had  maintained  the 
intellect  (rovr)  to  be  the  fons  et  origo  of  first  prin- 
ciples, regarding  it  as  a native  psychical  activity, 
without  which  ^owledge  could  not  be,  and  through 
which  alone  experience  becomes  int^ligible.  So 
the  Scottish  philosophers  held  with  regard  to  their 
doctrine  of  ‘common  sense.’  The  term  indicates 
the  native  power  and  activity  of  the  mind,  which 
is  necessary  if  experience  is  to  be  possible.  In  like 
manner,  the  Stoics,  in  their  theory  of  knowledge, 
had  laid  stress  on  'common  consent’  {conseriaus 
gentium)  as  the  test  of  primary  conceptions.  They 
did  not  by  this  mean  that  the  plain  rntm,  qua  plain 
man,  is  to  be  the  arbiter  of  truth ; but,  holding, 
as  they  did,  that  men  everywhere  share  in  reason 
and  that  reason  is  ultimatdy  stored  in  the  primal 
source  of  all  things  and  is  drawn  by  man  there- 
from, they  maintained  that  there  must  be  truths 
in  wMch  men  in  general  share,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, by  the  very  fact  that  they  are  * common 
notions’  {KoivaX  %vvoia.i.\  have  an  authority  higher 
than  experience  alone  could  give — an  authority 
that  is  all  their  own.  It  was  ^rmpathy  with  these 
thinkers  (Peripatetic  and  Stoic)  or  with  thinking 
on  these  lines  that  led  the  Scottish  school  to  look 
for  support  to  ' oommon  consent  ’ and  to  adopt  the 
name  of  'common  sense’  as  designative  of  their 
philosophy. 

I.  In  thb  18th  CENTURY. — I.  Thomas  Reid. — 
The  first  and,  in  certain  respects,  the  greatest  of  the 
Scottish  philosophers  was  Thomas  Reid. 

He  WM  the  second  son  of  the  minister  of  Strsoh&n,  Kinoor- 
dineshire,  and  was  bom  there  on  26th  April  1710.  On  Ms 
mother's  side,  be  was  a member  of  the  notable  Deeside  family 
of  Gregory  (akin  to  Rob  Boy),  of  whom  no  fewer  than  fourteen 
became  professors  in  Great  Britain.  He  was  educated  at  the 
parish  school  of  Straeban  in  earlier  days  and,  later,  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen.  He  entered  Mansohal  Collie 
and  University  in  1722  and  graduated  M.  A.  in  1726.  Thereafter 
he  studied  Divinity,  with  a view  to  entering  the  ministry  of  the 
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Church  of  Sootl&nd,  and  wmi  licensed  as  a preacher  of  the 
gospel  by  the  Preebytexy  of  Kincardine  O'Neil  in  1781.  From 
1788  to  1786  he  oocnpied  the  position  of  librarian  of  MaHscl^l 
OoUege.  In  1787  be  was  presented  by  the  Senatus  of  King's 
College  and  UniTersity  to  the  pai^  of  New  Machar,  adjoining 
Aberaeen,  where  he  remainea  as  minister  till  1751.  During 
bis  ministry  be  carried  on  and  developed  his  philosophical  arid 
Intellectual  studies.  He  was  expert  in  mathemancs : his  first  pub- 
lication was  his  * Essay  on  Quantity,'  contributed  to  Pnilth 
aovhieal  IVa^isacticms  c/  tM  Royal  Sodoty  London  in  1748. 
But  he  exercised  his  thoughts  also  with  the  philosophies  of 
Looks,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  those 
literary  writings  which  were  ere  long  to  bring  him  into  fame. 
In  1751  the  Senatus  of  King's  College  elected  bun  r^ent  or  pro- 
fessor in  sncccMion  to  Alexander  nait.  For  thirteen  years  he 
continued  at  his  post  in  Aberdeen,  teaching  Moral  Philosophy 
and  Logic  but  also  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics  (for  a 
* regent  * in  those  days  carried  his  pupU  through  the  whole  of 
the  curriculum).  In  1764,  with  an  established  pl^osophical 
reputation,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in 
Glasgow  university  in  succession  to  Adam  Smith,  who  had 
resigned  the  diair ; and  he  oontinned  in  this  portion  till  his 
death,  although  he  retired  from  active  duty  in  1787.  The 
order  of  publication  of  his  writings  was : An  Inquiry  into  the 
JRuman  Mind,  on  the  PrinoiplsB  of  Commum  Scenes  (Edinburgh. 
1764),  Bnayt  on  tho  InUUeetudl  Powort  of  Man  (do.  1786),  and 
Suays  on  th*  Active  Potoen  of  Man  (do.  1788).  With  the 
last  of  these  works  his  literary  career  closed,  although  he 
did  not  yet  cease  to  prosecute  his  studies  with  vigour.  In 
1796  be  went  to  Edinburgh  on  a visit  to  his  attached  relative 
Dr.  Gregory,  returning  to  Glasgow  in  his  usual  health  and 
spirits.  In  the  end  of  September  of  that  year,  however,  he 
was  seised  with  Ulness,  and,  after  several  strokes  of  paralysis, 
he  died  on  7th  October,  in  the  eighty-seventh  year  of  his 
age. 

It  was  during  his  professorship  in  Aberdeen  that, 
in  co-operation  with  a few  other  congenial  souls, 
he  founded  the  Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society 
(‘The  Wise  Club,*  as  the  vulgar  dubbed  it),  in 
which  the  Scottish  philosophy  took  definite  form, 
and  which,  therefore,  demands  here  our  explicit 
recognition.  The  society  lasted  somewhere  over 
fifteen  years,  holding  its  first  meeting  in  the  Bed 
Lion  Inn,  Old  Aberdeen,  on  12th  January  1758,  and 
finally  disappearmg  in  (or  soon  after)  1773,  the  last 
of  the  extant  minutes  of  the  society  being  dated 
9th  March  1773.  Spread  over  these  years,  the  total 
number  of  members  was  only  fifteen  (excluding  the 
sing^le  honoraiy  member  in  the  person  of  James 
Trail,  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  elected  in  1768^. 
The  object  of  the  socie^,  as  at  first  constituted,  is 
declared  in  rule  17  (in  Reid’s  own  handwriting  and 
probably  formulated  by  him) : 

'The  Subiect  of  the  IMscourses  and  Questions,  shall  be  Philo- 
sophical, all  Grammatical,  Historical,  and  Philolological  [sio] 
Discussions  being  conceived  to  be  forrelgn  to  tiie  Design  of  the 
Society.  And  Pnilosophical  Matters  are  understood  to  com- 
prehend, Every  Principle  of  Science  which  may  be  deduced  by 
Just  and  Lawfull  Induction  from  the  Phisnomena  either  of  the 
human  Mind  or  of  the  Material  World;  All  ObservaUons  and 
Experiments  that  may  furnish  Materials  for  such  Induction ; The 
Examination  of  False  Schemes  of  Philosophy  and  false  Me^ods 
of  PUlosophising  ; The  Subeervlency  of  Pniloeophy  to  Arts,  the 
Principles  they  borrow  from  it  and  the  Means  ox  carrying  them 
to  their  Perfection.* 

Philosophy,  then,  was  the  end,  but  it  included 
the  principles  of  science ; and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
moat  of  the  members  of  the  society  were  inti- 
mately conversant  with  science  in  one  or  other  of  its 
brancnes  (some  of  them  being  recognized  scientific 
authorities),  and  all  were  imbued  with  the  scientific 
spirit.  The  contributions  of  members  to  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  society  were  either  ‘discourses,* 
fully  written  out  and  read,  or  ‘questions,*  pro- 
posed for  discussion,  the  former  to  oe  inserted  by 
the  writer  himself  in  a book,  and  an  abstract  of  the 
latter  to  be  similarly  insert^  by  the  member  who 
proposed  the  question  and  open^  the  discussion — 
any  failure  to  do  so  in  either  case  to  be  visited  with 
a money  fine,  and  the  fine  to  be  repeated,  meeting 
after  meeting,  tUl  the  reqxiirement  was  fulfilled. 
The  nodnutes  of  the  society  are  still  extant  and 
also  portions  of  the  MS  books  in  which  discourses 
and  discussions  were  inserted  (they  are  preserved 
in  the  Aberdeen  University  Library) ; and  from 
them  we  can  quite  well  see  the  wide  range  of  the 
topics  that  came  up  for  consideration.  If  philo- 
sophy, psychology,  ethics,  and  natural  theol- 


ogy supplied  subjects  for  discussion,  so  also  did 
pouticai  economy,  jurisprudence,  natural  history, 
education,  medicine,  physics,  chemistry,  and  even 
agriculture ; and  through  all  we  can  trace  the 

Sadual  shaping  of  the  writings  that  the  world  was 
ter  to  know  as  Reid’s  /nofziw,  Campbell’s  Philo- 
sophy of  Rhetoric,  Beattie^s  Essay  on  the  Nature 
and  Immutdbility  of  Truth,  Gerard’s  Essay  on 
Taste  and  his  Essay  on  Oenitis,  and  John  Gregory’s 
Comparatvoe  Vie%o  of  the  State  and  Faculties  of 
Man  wUh  those  of  the  Animal  World, 

The  key  to  Reid’s  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  phrase,  ‘the  principles  of  common  sense.’ 
Common  sense  is  a function  of  reason,  and  its 
office  is  ‘to  judge  of  things  self-evident,*  which 
Reid  identified  'wuth  ‘ judging  of  first  principles  ’ : 
and  it  is  conceived  as  ‘ purely  the  nft  of  Heaven,* 
not  requiring  practice  and  rules  for  the  efficient 
use  of  it.  F&t  principles  cure  of  two  kinds  (so  the 
Inquiry  lays  down),  according  as  they  refer  to  con- 
tingent or  to  necessary  truths.  The  characteristic 
of  rile  second  class  of  truths  is  that  they  are  neces- 
sary and  immutable,  and  their  contrary  is  impos- 
sible ; and  of  the  finst  that  they  are  mutable,  ‘ de- 
pending upon  some  effect  of  will  and  power,  which 
had  a beginning  and  may  have  an  end.*  Contin- 
gent truths  have  a wide  scope  and  include  mental 
states  given  to  us  in  consciousness,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  objects  of  consciousness,  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  memory,  personal  identity,  the  existence 
and  nature  of  external  reality  as  testified  by  the 
senses,  the  freedom  of  the  wuL  the  ability  of  our 
‘ natural  faculties  ’ to  distinguish  truth  from  error, 
the  possession  of  life  and  rationality  by  our  fellow- 
men  as  manifested  outwardly  in  their  countenances, 
voices,  and  gestures,  the  propriety  of  paying  a 
certain  amount  of  deference  to  human  testimony 
and  to  authority  in  opinion,  and  the  instinctive 
belief  in  the  uniformity  of  nature.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  first  principles  of  necessary  truth  have 
reference  to  the  axioms  of  grammar,  of  logic,  of 
mathematics,  of  ‘ taste  * (aesthetics),  and  of  morals, 
and  to  the  great  metaphysical  principles  that  Hume 
had  called  m question,  viz.  the  existence  of  mind 
and  of  body  as  the  subject  of  conscious  thoughts 
and  of  material  qualities  respectively,  the  law  of 
causadity,  and  the  legitimacy  of  inferring  design 
and  intelligence  in  the  cause  from  marks  of  them 
in  the  effect. 

First  principles  are  to  be  considered  as  laid  in 
the  structure  or  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 
They  are,  therefore,  inscrutable  and  inexplicable, 
beyond  the  power  of  critical  analysis,  and  to  be 
accepted  by  us  as  given  without  comment  or  ques- 
tion. 

Hume  was  the  writer  against  whom  this  doctrine 
of  first  principles  was  specially  directed ; but  not 
Hume  alone,  lor  the  ‘ ideal  system  * of  Berkeley 
also  seemed  to  have  scepticism  embedded  in  it,  and 
Berkeley  and  Hume  drew  their  inspiration  from 
Locke.  What  had  h^pened,  previous  to  Reid, 
in  the  development  of  Bntish  philosophy  was  this  : 
Locke  had  laid  it  down  that  knowieage  is  ‘the 
perception  of  the  connexion  of  and  agreement,  or 
disagreement  and  repregnsmcy  of,  any  of  our 
W^.*^  On  this  basis  Berkeley  had  shown  that, 
if  ideas  are  aJl  that  we  can  attam  to  in  knowledge, 
‘ matter  * (as  the  metaphysician  understood  it)  must 
be  dispensed  with,  although  he  stUl  retained 
‘spiriv  as  being  essentially  active — an  ^ent. 
Accepting  Berkeley’s  doctrine  of  matter,  Hume 
proceedeo,  on  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  logical 
outcome  of  Lockean  principles,  to  discard  spirit 
a^,  maintaining  that  change,  fleetingness,  succes- 
sion, holds  as  much  in  the  realm  of  mind  as  in  the 
realm  of  matter,  and  that,  if  matter  be  merely  phe- 
nomenal, so  also  is  mind.  In  neither  case  is  there 
i Euay,  bk.  Iv.  oh.  l.  sect.  1. 
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real  permanence  or  true  causation  ; there  is  only  a 
flow  or  succession  of  ideas,  held  together  as  a con- 
tinnity  by  custom  or  association. 

* Wluit  we  call  a mind  is  nothing  but  a heap  or  ooUection  of 
different  perceptions  [Hume’s  name  for  states  of  consciousness] 
united  together  by  certain  relations,  and  suppos’d,  tho’  falsely, 
to  be  endow’d  with  a perfect  simplicity  and  identity.'^ 
Substance  of  the  soul  there  is  none ; and  * the 
question  concerning  the  substance  of  the  soul*  is 
‘ absolutely  unintelligible.** 

Such  was  the  logical  outcome  of  philosophy, 
working  on  Locke’s  principles,  as  interpretea  by 
David  Hume.  What,  then,  required  specially  to 
be  done  (so  it  appeared  to  Reid)  was  to  prove  that 
the  Lockean  conception  of  knowledge,  accepted 
both  by  Berkeley  and  by  Hume,  was  erroneous ; 
that  in  knowledge  we  have  more  than  ' ideas  * and 
are  indubitably  m contact  with  reality.  Accord- 
ingly, Reid  set  himself  strenuously  to  the  analysis 
of  external  perception  and  to  a sustained  criticism 
of  what  he  called,  in  his  own  terminology,  ‘the 
ideal  system* — a system  that  he  found  not  only 
in  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume,  but  also  in 
Descartes,  Malebranche,  and  many  others.  His 
first  point  was  insistence  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween bare  sensation  and  perception  proper  in  the 
perceptual  process.  He  laid  it  down  with  emphasis 
that  sensation  is  purely  subjective — a mere  Idling 
that  can  have  no  existence  except  in  a sentient 
conscious  mind ; but  perception  is  objective  and 
knowledge -giving,  taking  us  out  of  ourselves  and 
indicating  an  object  whose  existence  is  independent 
of  its  being  perceived.  When,  e.y.,  I smell  a rose, 
my  sensation  of  smell  is  subjective,  dependent  on 
my  sentient  organism;  but  my  consciousness  of 
the  smell  sus  emanating  from  the  rose  gives  objec- 
tivity— has  reference  to  something  that  is  an 
existent  not-me.  The  beginning  in  sense- percep- 
tion, therefore,  is  not  mane  witn  bare  sensation, 
to  which  objectivity  is  somehow  tacked  on  after- 
wards— not,  to  use  his  own  term,  with  simple 
apprehension — but  with  judgment,  with  ‘ a natural 
and  original  judgment.*  I judge  that  the  sensation 
is  efiected  by  an  existent  something  outside  and 
independent  of  myself.  Sensations  thus  become 
‘signs*  of  the  qualities  of  external  objects,  or 
‘suggest*  the  objects.  The  suggestive  power  is 
of  two  kinds,  according  to  the  two  kinds  of 
qualities  of  matter.  In  the  case  of  the  secondary 
qualities  (taste,  smell,  sound,  etc.),  the  suggestion 
u simply  of  a cause  of  the  sensation,  without  any 
revelation  being  made  of  the  exact  nature  of  the 
gtudity  of  the  object  that  causes  it  (my  sensation 
of  the  scent  of  a rose  does  not  resemhle  the  quality 
in  the  rose  t]^t  produces  the  scent).  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  the  primary  qualities  (hard- 
ness, solidity,  extension,  etc.),  the  sensation 
actually  indicates,  though  it  does  not  resemble, 
the  qu^ty  of  the  object  (its  hardness  or  softness, 
roughness  or  smoothness,  etc.)  and  thereby  gives 
us  true  insight  into  objective  reality. 

This  distmction  of  the  two  kinds  of  qualities 
in  objects  Reid  put  to  great  use,  although  he  did 
not  claim  to  have  originated  it  (it  is  to  be  found  in 
Locke  and  in  Descartes  and  goes  back  at  any  rate 
to  Democritus).  It  lies  at  the  root  of  his  conten- 
tion of  our  unshakable  conviction  in  external 
existence  as  obtained  through  sense-perception 
and  supplies  his  answer  to  the  idealism  of  Locke, 
Berkeley,  Hume,  and  the  other  upholders  of  ‘the 
ideal  system,*  which  seemed  to  shut  us  out  from 
external  reality  altogether,  restricting  us  to 
‘ideas*  in  our  own  minds,  outside  of  which  we 
cannot  get. 

But,  while  in  perceptive  experience  we  get  the 
existence  and  nature  of  external  reality,  we  get 
also  (so  Reid  taught)  the  existence  and  nature  of 

1 TreatUe  of  Human  NaZurOt  bk.  L pt.  ir.  sect.  2. 

* Th.  bk.  I.  pt.  It.  sect.  6. 
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the  percipient’s  self  or  eg^o.  The  subject  and  the 
object  in  perception,  raough  related,  are  not 
identicaL  The  percipient  suDjecb  is  sentient  and 
conscious,  has  all  tlie  qualities  that  we  recognize 
in  a real  agent  (is  active  and  has  ‘ power  *),  and  is 
in  many  ways  contrasted  with  the  objectw  This 
fact,  that  the  subject  is  in  essence  activity,  energy, 
active  power,  introduces  to  us  Reid’s  conception 
of  causality  and  cause  and  brings  out  the  nature 
of  his  opposition  to  Hume  in  regard  to  these. 
Causality,  according  to  Hume,  is  mere  uniform 
sequence  guaranteed  by  custom,  consequent  on 
repetition,  and  involving  an  instinctive  tendency 
to  believe  in  uniformity  of  succession — ^whicli, 
however,  has  no  rational  basis  and  is  not  infall- 
ible, although  it  is  for  practical  purposes  indispens- 
able. In  causation  there  is  ‘ conjunction,’  indeed, 
but  not  ‘connexion’ — so  Hume  had  phrased  it. 
That  view  appeared  to  Reid  to  be  wholly  mistaken. 
It  reposed  simply  on  the  physicist’s  conception  of 
causation  as  found  by  oteervation  of  nature  and 
natural  events — a conception  that  does  not  refer 
to  efficient  causation  at  all,  but  only  to  general 
laws. 

‘In  natural  philosophy  ...  we  seek  only  the  general  laws, 
scoording  to  which  nature  works,  and  these  we  call  the  causes 
of  what  Is  done  according  to  them.  But  such  laws  cannot  be 
the  efficient  cause  of  anything.  They  are  only  the  rule  accord- 
ing to  which  the  efficient  cause  operates.’  ^ 

However  adequate  this  conception  may  be  for 
the  man  of  science,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
philosopher.  The  origin  of  our  idea  of  cause  (so 
Reid  held)  is  not  mere  sequence,  however  uniform, 
but  personal  volition — the  individual’s  own  con- 
sciousness of  what  takes  place  when  he  exerts 
himself  m an  act  of  will ; and,  although  sequence 
is  involved  in  it,  there  is  involved  also  the  exercise 
of  power — an  ultimate  experience,  which  cannot 
be  further  explained.  The  principle  of  causality, 
therefore,  becomes  more  than  the  geneialized 
expression  of  observed  facts : it  is  a first  principle 
of  necessary  truth,  expressive  of  the  causal  nextcs 
and  assuming  the  form  that  ‘whatever  begins 
to  exist  mitst  have  a cause  which  produced  it.* 
If  ^is  be  so,  then,  it  appeared  to  Reid,  the 
doctrine  of  Hume  is  irrelevant:  it  ignores  the 
point  to  be  explained,  and  is,  consequently,  in- 
eft’ective. 

Attaching  to  the  principle  of  causality,  in  the 
view  of  Reid^  is  that  of  design  as  involving  a 
designer.  It  is  a first  principle  of  necessary  truth 
‘ that  design  and  intelligence  in  the  cause  may  be 
inferred,  >vith  certainty,  from  marks  or  signs  of 
it  in  the  effect.’  On  this  ground  is  the  existence 
of  God  assured  to  us.  From  the  world  as  a vast 
complex  effect,  manifesting  intelligence,  goodness, 
and  purpose,  we  may  legitimately  mfer  ‘ an  eternal 
intelligent  First  Cause —an  all -wise,  all-good,  all- 
powerful  Creator.  Here  efficient  and  final  causa- 
tion are  inseparably  bound  up  together. 

The  same  philosophical  spirit  that  characterized 
Reid  in  his  mteilectual  speculations  characterized 
him  also  in  his  moral  philosophy.  To  him  it 
appeared  that,  unless  there  were  some  immutable 
foimdation  on  which  men  could  rely  in  ethics,  some 
principles  of  human  character  and  conduct  that  were 
indisputable,  that  were  natural  to  men  and  must  be 
taken  for  granted  as  being  self-evident,  we  could 
put  no  certain  trust  in  morals.  These  common - 
sense  principles  of  morals  include  the  freedom  of 
the  wul,  as  the  foundation  of  responsibility  and 
moral  approbation  and  disapprobation,  and  the 
deliverances  of  conscience  as  an  innate  faculty  in 
man,  determining  duty,  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
like,  purely  on  the  ground  of  intuition,  and  the 
rejection  of  interest  or  utility  as  the  ultimate 
explanation  of  morality.* 

1 Eeid’s  W&rkt,  ed.  Hamilton*,  Edinburgh,  18*0,  p.  67. 

* /b.*,  pp.  588-600. 
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‘The  testizxiony  of  our  moral  faculty,  like  that  of  the  external 
•ensee,  ia  the  testimony  of  nature,  and  we  have  the  same  reason 
to  rely  upon  it.’  i 

For  the  positiye  doctrines  of  ethics  Reid  is  very 
largely  indebted  to  Butler,  whose  doctrines  of 
conscience,  ai^er,  and  resentment,  etc.,  as  laid 
down  in  the  Armens,  ho  reproduces.  The  char- 
acteristic of  The  Active  Fotoers  does  not  lie  in  its 
doctrinal  originality,  but  in  its  telling  criticism  of 
opposing  views,  its  analysis  of  ethical  phenomena, 
and  its  keenness  of  psychological  insight. 

These  are  the  centr^  points  in  Reid^s  philosophy. 
Where  its  weakness  lies  is  obvious.  In  the  first 
plaice,  its  enumeration  of  first  principles  is  open  to 
criticism.  It  is  neither  lo^cal  in  the  arrangement 
nor  exhaustive : it  is  not  sifted  or  determined  oy  any 
rational  ground,  so  that  thinkers  in  generad  might 
be  induced  to  8U2cept  it,  but  it  savours  not  a little 
of  Reid’s  own  likes  and  leanings.  In  the  next 
plac^  its  appeal  to  consciousness  as  the  ultimate 
testifier  is  to  the  mature  consciousness — the  con- 
sciousness of  the  adult — neglectful  of  the  fact  that 
the  mature  consciousness  has  at  the  back  of  it  a 
long  experience,  which  counts  for  much.  It, 
further,  ignores  the  fault  that  the  individual  con- 
sciousness is  also  social,  and  that  the  influence  of 
heredity  ia  of  high  importance.  Lastly,  it  lends 
itself  very  readily  to  the  loose  and  superficial 
thinker,  who  haus  simply  to  appeal  to  *the  inner 
light’  in  mam  for  support  to  any  prejudice  or 
opinion  that  he  himself  may  hold  firmly. 

Nevertheless  Reid’s  teaching  has  its  distinct 
place  and  vaJue  in  the  history  of  philosophy.  It 
wais  the  opportune  insistence  on  the  fact  that 
more  than  sensation  is  necessary  for  the  explana- 
tion of  knowledge — that  there  is  needed  also  the 
native  activity  of  the  mind  (just  ais  ELamt,  some- 
what later,  declaired),  and  that  the  mind  graeps 
reality  and  ia  not  restricted  to  ‘ideas.*  To  Reid 
an  object  implied  a subject ; thinking  involved  a 
thinker,  and  sentience  a sentient.  His  philosophy 
is  strong  also  in  its  p^^chology  and  its  amalysis  of 
psychical  processes  amd  states,  and  in  its  recognition 
of  the  necessity  of  rising  from  psychology  to  meta- 
physics, and  not,  contrariwise,  of  saci^cing  psy- 
chology to  metaphysics.  It  is  Baiconian  in  its 
methoa — inductive  amd  experiential — amd  is  very 
suspicious  of  theories  that  are  not  adequately 
supported  by  faults.  Hence  it  ia  robust  and,  in 
large  meau^e,  effective  in  its  criticism.  Reid’s 
iudgment  is  eminently  sober  amd  balanced : he 
hardly  ever  allows  feeling  to  cany  him  away.  He 
is  a sound  thinker,  as  distinguished  from  a deep 
and  from  an  intellectually  adroit  thinker.  His 
mental  movements  are,  not  infrequently,  cumbrous 
and  his  literary  style  tedious;  but  he  is  patient 
and  persist^t  amd  adheres  closely  to  the  point. 
He  is  also  singularly  fortunate  in  discovering  the 
w^k  links  in  his  opponent’s  amguments.  He  is 
fair  and  ^aightforward  (sometimes  even  blunt) 
in  his  criticism  ; he  is  aided  by  humour  on  occaision, 
but  he  is  rarely  captious.  He  respected,  while  he 
criticized,  his  adversary ; and  Hume  himself  ack- 
nowledged that  he  wais  a gentlemanly  antagonist. 
His  end  in  aurguing  was  truth,  not  victory;  and 
that  means  a great  deal. 

2.  George  Caunpbell.  — Next  to  Reid  in  intel- 
lectuad  ability,  in  balance  of  judgment,  amd  in 
keen  psychological  insight  is  George  Campbell 

like  Oampbell  was  a son  of  the  manse,  his  father,  Colin 
ministers  of  Aberdeen,  fie  was 
in  Aberdeen,  on  Christmas  Day,  1719,  and  was  educated 
at  ^e  Grammar  School  of  Aberdeen  and  at  Uariscbal  Colletre. 
which  he  entered  in  1784,  taking  his  M.  A.  de^ee  in  17SS.  After 
padimtinj,  he  w w^cled  to  a writer  to  the  sitpiet  in  Edin- 
later  decided  to  abandon  Law  for  Theology,  and,  in 
the  last  yw  of  his  as  law  apprentice,  attended  bivinity 
passes  in  toe  University  of  ICdinburgh.  Returning  to  Aberdeen 
be  enrolled  himself,  m accordance  with  the  usual  eostom,  as  a 

1 Worked,  p.  690. 


student  under  both  professors  of  Divinity — King's  and  MarischaL 
While  a student  of  Divinity  in  Aberdeen,  he  founded  a Theo- 
logical Club,  among  the  members  of  which  were  Alexander 
Gerard  and  James  Trail  (the  future  bishop  of  Down  and  Connor). 
He  was  licensed  as  a preacher  of  toe  gospel  on  11th  June 
1746,  and  was  ordained  minister  of  Banenory-Teman,  Kincar- 
dineshire. on  2nd  June  1748.  While  a country  miziister,  he 
conceived  a plan  of  translating  the  Gospels  and  wrote  port  of 
his  PhiloMOT^y  qf  Rh/Uorio,  In  1767  he  was  appointed  to  one  of 
the  dty  oharges  in  Aberdeen.  The  Theolo^cal  Club  was  b3' 
this  time  extinct ; hut  he  entered  with  zest  into  the  foundation 
of  the  Philosophical  Society,  of  which  he  was  an  original 
member.  In  1769  he  was  appointed  principal  of  Marischal 
OollM^  and  in  1771,  on  the  tranirference  of  Alexander  Gerard  to 
King’s  College,  was  elected  professor  of  Divinity,  and  held  the 
ofDoe  in  conjunction  with  toe  principalahip,  but  resigned  bis 
parochial  charge.  The  Divinity  chair  was,  nowever,  connected 
with  toe  college  Idrk  of  Greyfriars,  so  that  his  minUrterial  duties 
did  not  entirely  cease.  In  1796,  ‘ owing  to  age  and  growing  in- 
firmities,' he  resigned  his  Divimty  professorship  and  soon  after, 
on  receiving  a pension  from  Government,  the  prinoipalship  of 
the  universal.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  retirement.  On 
Slst  March  1796  (the  year  In  which  Beia  died),  he  fell  suddenly 
ill  and,  two  days  after,  * was  seized  with  a shock  of  palsy,’  and 
expired  on  6th  April,  in  bis  seventy-seventh  year. 

Campbell  was  distinguished  as  (a)  a preacher,  (5) 
a theologian,  and  (c)  a philosopher. 

(а)  His  preaching  was  characterized  by  solid 
thought,  carefully  elaborated  and  effectively 
presented,  and  enforced  by  sustained  reasoning 
of  a keenly  argumentative  kind.  One  of  his 
sermons  to  which  special  interest  attaches  is  that 
delivered  before  the  Synod  of  Aberdeen  on  ^h 
Oct.  1760.  The  subject  was  miracles,  and  the 
discourse  consisted  of  a reply  to  Hume  and  formed 
the  groundwork  of  Campbell’s  Dissertation  on 
Miracles,  Another  historical  sermon  was  preached 
in  1776  on  the  day  of  the  national  faist  held  on 
account  of  the  American  War.  It  dealt  jiower- 
fuUy  with  the  duty  of  allegiance  and  strongly 
denounced  the  conduct  of  the  colonies.  Three 
years  later  (i,e,  in  1779)  he  again  intervened  in  a 
public  crisis,  and  his  attitude  was  greatly  to  his 
honour.  The  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  penal  laws  was  being  debated,  and  people 
were  much  aritated  over  it.  Campbell  issued  An 
Address  to  the  People  of  Scotland  (which  formed 
no.  4 in  the  * Tracts  for  the  People  * series),  eagerly 
urging  the  claims  of  toleration.  The  result  was 
that  he  provoked  the  hatred  of  an  Aberdeen  mob, 
which  rushed  excitedly  to  his  house  and  smsushed 
his  windows. 

(б)  Campbell’s  fame  as  a theologian  rests  partly 
on  his  Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  (pul^hea 
posthumously,  2 vols.,  Aberdeen,  1815),  but  mainly 
on  his  work  on  The  Four  Gospels  (2  vols.,  London, 
1789),  being  an  original  translation  of  the  Gospels, 
together  with  learned  preliminary  dissertations 
and  critical  and  explanatory  notes.  The  veiy  idea 
of  a new  trai^ation  of  Scripture  showed  Uberal 
and  progpressive  thought,  anticipatory  of  later 
critical  requirements,  though  the  execution  hardly 
angered  the  conception.  The  dissertations  are 
uni(^e  for  the  time  and  strikingly  scholarly,  rais- 
ing Campbell  at  a bound  to  the  first  rank  of  Biblical 
critics.  Their  merit  was  at  once  recognized ; they 
were  accepted  as  authoritative  not  only  in  Scot- 
land, but  in  England  also,  and  continued  to  be  the 
standard  exposition  of  the  subject  for  many  years 
at  Oxford. 

(c)  Campbell’s  philosophy  was  that  of  the 
Scottish  school.  As  a member  of  the  Aberdeen 
Philosophical  Society,  he  was  present  at  the  first 
meeting  on  12th  Jan.  1758,  and  he  continued  a 
member  down  to  the  date  when  the  minutes  stop 
(9th  March  1773).  He  read  many  papers  and 
initiated  many  discussions,  most  of  them  having 
a bearing  on  the  philosophical  and  literary 
positions  ultimately  embodied  in  his  published 
works.  The  Scottish  strain  in  his  thinking  comes 
out  most  clearly  in  his  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric  (2 
vols,,  London,  1776).  The  plan  or  the  treatise,  in 
the  words  of  the  preface,  is  : 
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* On  the  one  hand,  to  exhibit,  be  [the  author]  does  not  aay,  a 
correct  map,  but  a tolerable  aketoh  of  the  human  mind  ; and, 
aided  by  the  lights  which  the  poet  and  the  orator  so  amply 
furnish,  to  disclose  its  secret  movements,  tracing  its  principal 
channels  of  perception  and  action,  as  near  as  possible,  to  their 
source : and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  science  of  human 
nature,  to  ascertain,  with  areater  precision,  the  radical  prindplea 
of  that  art,  whose  object  it  is,  by  the  use  of  language,  to  operate 
on  the  soul  of  the  hearer,  in  the  way  of  informing,  convincing, 
pleasing,  moving,  or  i>ersuading.' 

This  kind  of  psychological  inooiiy  was  precisely  to 
the  liking  of  the  Scottish  philosopher ; and,  as  the 
handling  proceeds,  many  opj^rtunities  occur  for 
the  application  of  the  prinoi^es  distinctive  of  the 
school.  Bk.  L,  which  deals  with  the  nature  and 
foundations  of  eloquence,  affords  an  excellent 
example.  The  two  sources  of  Eloquence  recognized 
are  intuition  and  deduction.  Under  the  heau  * Of 
Intuitive  Evidence  * the  mathematical  axioms,  con- 
sciousness, and  common  sense  are  handled ; and 
it  is  here  that  we  find,  though  on  a less  extensive 
scale,  an  enumeration  and  exposition  of  primary 
truths  or  first  principles  precismy  after  the  manner 
of  Keid. 

But  the  Scottish  standpoint  is  apparent  in 
Campbell  elsewhere  than  m the  Rhetoric,  The 
Dissertation  on  Miracles  (Edinburgh,  1762)  is  as 
much  philosophical  as  theological.  The  founda- 
tion argument  is  an  appeal  to  common  sense,  or 
‘the  primary  principles  of  the  understanding.* 
Hume  had  argued  against  the  reasonableness  of 
belief  in  miracles  on  the  ground  that  such  belief 
must  rest  on  the  evidence  of  testimony,  hut  no 
amount  of  testimony  is  sufficient  to  prove  a 
miracle,  inasmuch  as  the  evidence  of  testimony  is 
based  on  experience,  and  experience  ‘firm  and 
unalterable*  nas  established  the  laws  of  nature, 
whereas  a miracle  claims  to  be  a violation  or  sus- 
pension of  these  laws.  To  most  people,  perhaps, 
it  would  seem  sufficient  to  reply  to  this  tlmt 
Hume’s  argument  contains  both  a petitio  principii 
and  an  ignoratio  elenchi.  To  assert  that  the  experi- 
ence which  has  established  the  laws  of  nature  is 
‘ unalterable  * is  simply  to  be^  the  question  ; where- 
as to  define  a miracle  as  a violation  or  a transgres- 
sion or  even  a suspension  of  nature  is  to  mistake 
the  character  of  a miracle,  and,  cons^uently,  any 
argument  based  on  that  definition  is  beside  the 
pomt.  But  this  was  not  exactly  how  Campbell 
faced  the  problem.  The  stress  in  his  reply  was 
laid  on  this — that,  so  far  is  it  from  being  true  that 
our  belief  in  testimony  rests  solely  on  experience, 
the  reverse  is  the  case : onr  belief  in  testimony 
(we  see  it  in  the  unstinted  credulity  of  children)  is 
antecedent  to  experience  and  often  needs  experi- 
ence to  correct  it  or  to  tone  it  down. 

*To  say,  therefore,  that  our  diffidence  in  testimony  is  the 
result  of  experience  is  more  philosophical,  because  more  con- 
sonant to  truth,  than  to  sav  that  our  fidth  in  testimony  bos 
this  foundation.  Aocordingiy,  youth,  which  is  inexi>erienced, 
is  credulous ; age,  on  the  contrary,  is  distrustfuL*  ^ 

When  the  objection  is  raised  that  such  primitive 
creduli^  is  inexplicable,  he  admits  the  fact,  but 
maintains  in  substance  that  we  must  begin  -with 
something,  must  have  some  original  grounds  of 
belief,  and  this  primitive  credulity  is  one  of  the 
original  grounds  of  belief,  as  the  law  of  causation 
and  the  uniformity  of  nature  are  two  others.  This 
is  precisely  a reply  forged  in  the  Scottish  school 
of  philosophy  and  shows  Campbell  to  be  a true 
associate  of  Keid. 

3.  James  Beattie. — Great  though  the  reputa- 
tions of  Reid  and  Campbell  were,  they  did  not 
equal  that  of  Beattie.  This  was  not  in  strict 
accordance  with  merit,  hut  was  partly  due  to 
favouring  fortune  or  the  chapter  of  accidents. 

James  Beattie,  the  eon  of  a tmoll  farmer  at  Laurencekirk, 
Kincardineshire,  was  bom  there  on  26tb  Oct.  1786.  His  early 
education  was  acquired  at  the  parish  school  of  Laurencekirk, 
aided  by  instruction  In  classics  from  the  parish  minister.  In 

1 DiMsrtatum,  p.  12. 
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1749,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  be  enrolled  himself  as  a student  ut 
Morischol  OolTege,  Aberdeen,  having  gained  the  fltst  burnary  at 
the  annual  competition,  and,  after  tour  years'  study,  graduated 
M.A.  in  the  spring  of  1768.  The  same  year  be  became  school- 
master of  Fordoun,  adjoining  Laurencekirk,  in  which  poet  be 
remained  five  years,  proseouong  studies  m Divimty  at  the  same 
time  w'ltb  a view  to  the  ministiy  (which  he  did  not  ultimately 
enter).  It  was  while  schoolmaster  of  Fordoun  that  he  began 
to  reveal  himself  as  a poet.  In  1768  he  left  Fordoun  for 
Aberdeen,  having  been  appointed  by  the  momstrates  of  the 
city  one  of  the  masters  of  the  Grammar  School.  This  position 
he  neld  for  two  veors  only ; for  in  1700  he  beosuue  a professor 
in  Manschal  OoUege.  The  choir  to  which  he  presented 
v<ras  that  of  Natural  Philosophy  ; but,  by  a happy  accident, 
before  the  session  began,  the  choir  of  Moral  Pluloeophy  fell 
vacant  by  the  transference  of  Alexander  Gerard  to  the  chair  of 
Divinity.  To  Gerard's  vacant  chair  Beattie  accordingly  was 
appointed,  where  he  found  the  work  that  was  proper  con- 
genial to  him.  In  1761  be  was  duly  elected  a member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  to  which  he  contributed  essays  and 
questions  for  discussion  ; and  he  continued  a member  till  the 
society  ceased. 

In  177U  appeared  the  Et$ay  on  the  Nature  and  Immutability 
of  Truth— a work  which,  contrary  to  his  expectations,  brought 
him  immediate  fame.  It  sold  rapidly,  reochii^  a thii^  edition 
within  two  years,  and  was  translated  into  ^enoh,  German. 
Dutch,  and  Italian.  It  was  praised  by  English  statesmen  and 
English  men  of  letters— such  os  Lord  Chatham,  Burke.  Samuel 
Johnson,  Garrick,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rejmoldt  — and  won  for 
Beattie  the  friendship  of  these  dlsianguished  men  and  others. 
It  was  eulogized  by  Church  dignitaries,  including  the  two 
archbishops  and  L>r.  Porteous  of  Chester,  afterw'ords  bishop  of 
London,  and  brought  forth  offers  of  ecclesiastical  preferment 
on  the  condition  of  his  taking  Holy  Orders.  Above  all,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  George  m.  and  led  to  Beattie’s  having 
several  interviews  with  the  king  and  to  his  obtaining  a roym 
pension  of  £200  a year.  Honours  were  now  showed  upon 
him.  Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of  D.O.L.  and 
made  hla  work  a text-book ; Sir  Joehua  Reynolds  painted  his 
portrait  as  part  of  the  famous  allegorical  picture  of  the  Angel 
of  Truth  puahing  doom  Voltaire  and  two  other  8oeptioB(now 
the  prized  possession  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen) ; and  he 
was  lionized  and  welcomed  everywhere  as  the  philoeopbioal 
champion  of  the  faith.  That  last  phrase  gives  the  main  reason 
of  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the  Keeay  on  Truth.  The 
treatise  was  on  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Common  Sense 
os  a 8af^;uard  against  sophistry  and  scepticism,  accompanied 
with  an  unsparing  and  sloshing  criticism  of  Hume’s  philosophy 
— a philosophy  that  hod  seemeo  to  religiously-minded  people  to 
undermine  by  invincible  logic  the  groundwork  of  morality  and 
religion  alike. 

The  year  1771  saw  the  publication  of  the  first  book  of  The 
Minetret,  the  second  being  issued  three  years  later.  This  poem 
at  once  raised  Beattie  to  a high  place  os  a poet  in  the  public 
estimation  and  had,  like  the  JSeeay^  a rapid  cLroulation. 

Other  books  of  Beattie  were:  Dieeertatione,  Moral  and 
Oritieal  (London,  1788),Svidenoea  of  the  Christian  Religion 
O^nburgh,  1786),  and  Elemente  of  Moral  Sdenee  (2  vols.,  do. 
1790-98)--^  popular  and  commanding  a wide  circle  of  readers. 

Beattie  os  a roan  of  society  makes  a pleasing  picture  to  the 
imagination ; for,  wUle  moving  in  the  highest  social  oircles  in 
the  land  and  lauded  by  the  leaders  in  thought  and  in  letters,  he 
never  allowed  himself  to  be  carried  away.  He  remained  to  the 
end  unassuming  and  humble,  being  fuUv  cognizant  of  his  own 
limitations.  Hu  domestic  life  was  clouaed  during  man^  of  his 
later  years  by  the  sad  and  long-continued  illness  of  his  wife, 
who  suffered  from  mental  derangement.  Meanwhile,  his  own 
health  gave  aay,  and  be  had  to  carry  on  a struggle  man- 
fully he  did  it)  against  many  phy8i<^  infirmities.  The  situa- 
tion was  aggravated  by  the  loss  of  his  two  sons— both  of  them 
very  promiHng  youths  and  dear  to  his  heart.  The  elder,  James 
Hay,  nad  the  religious  seriousness  and  the  philosophical  tastes 
and  aptitudes  of  his  father  and  not  a little  of  his  father's 
humane  and  amiable  disposition.  So  precocious  was  be  that,  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  he  was  appointea  his  father’s  assistant  and 
colleague  In  the  choir  of  Moral  Philosophy.  But  three  years 
later,  on  19th  Nov.  1790,  he  died  of  lung  complaint,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two.  The  younger  son,  Montagu,  was  cut  off  even 
more  prematurely,  dying  of  a fever,  after  a brief  illness,  on 
14th  March  1796,  aged  eighteen.  All  this  told  severely  on 
Beattie ; his  nerves  became  shattered,  vertigo  settled  on  him 
as  his  constant  companion,  and  his  memory  began  to  give  way. 
Paralysis  overtook  him  ; and,  after  repeats  strokes,  occurring 
at  intervals  over  seversil  years,  he  died  in  Aberdeen,  on  18th 
Aug.  1803. 

or  Beattie  os  a poet  little  need  be  said.  The  Mxnetrel^  in 
both  the  parte  of  it  (the  lu tended  third  was  never  written),  waa 
praised  by  high  authorities  at  the  time  and  Is  appreciated  by 
competent  judges  stilL  It  has  won  this  note  of  immortality : 
it  appears,  m selected  passages,  in  the  popular  books  of  quota- 
tions at  the  present  day.  The  same  is  true  of  his  Bermit. 

As  a philosopher,  Beattie  has  not  attained  the 
immortality  that  his  contemporaries  predicted. 
Yet  his  writings  do  not  deserve  the  contemptuous 
neglect  that  has  overtaken  them.  The  principles 
of  his  Essay  on  Truth  are  those  of  Keid,  although 
not  so  judiciously  handled.  They  are  expressed, 
however,  in  a harmonious  Addisonian  style,  which 
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drew  forth  the  approbation  of  the  greatest  literary 
men  of  the  day.  The  ultimate  appeal  with 
Beattie  is  to  common  sense ; bat  the  effect  is 
sj^iled  by  two  defects : (1)  his  tendency  to 
identify  the  philosophical  principle  with  the  pl^ 
man’s  unsopnisticated  * intuition  ’ (that  is  Beattie’s 
favourite  term)  and  his  setting  it  forth  as  a kind 
of  inner  light  or  inward  fe^ng,  competent  of 
itself  to  guide  a man  in  any  circumstances  of  life  ; 
and  (2)  tne  occasional  exaggeration  and  vehemence 
of  his  language,  especially  when  he  has  Hume  in 
view,  thereby  giving  ground  for  Hume’s  complaint 
that  Beattie  'had  not  used  him  like  a gentleman.’ 

Vehement  language  in  philosophy  is  apt  to 
arouse  in  one  a suspicion  of  a lack,  in  the  person 
who  employs  it,  of  that  philosophic  calmness  and 
' indifierency  to  truth  ’ which  are  indispensable  to 
clear  thinking  and  to  a due  understanding  and 
appreciation  of  an  opponent’s  standpoint.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wealmess  of  the  conception  of  an 
inner  light  is  manifest.  The  sceptio  may  reason- 
ably enough  feel  that  his  doubt  cannot  be  dis- 
pelled by  another  man’s  intuition ; nor  is  a 
criterion  like  Beattie’s  of  very  much  use  if,  on  the 
occasion  of  a difference  of  opinion  or  belief  arising 
between  two  men,  each  can  appeal  to  the  criterion 
as  declaring  in  his  favour.  iMor  is  the  application 
to  the  doubter  of  the  general  proposition  tl^t 
‘what  everybody  sees  is  indisputable’  of  very 
much  avail,  if  the  doubter  can  honestly  say,  ‘ But 
I do  not  see.*  That,  surely,  cannot  rightly  be 
said  to  be  seen  by  everybody  which  even  one  man 
falls  to  see. 

The  weakness  of  the  appeal  was  early  felt  in 
Beattie’s  own  day.  In  Aberdeenshire  John 
Skinner  of  Linshart,  author  of  Tullochgorum, 
turned  the  doctrine  of  the  inward  infallible  light 
into  sprightly  Latin  verse,  set  to  the  tune  of 
‘ Tullochgorum,*  and  treated  it  with  pawky 
humour,  the  sting  of  which  was  removed  by  the 
laudatory  epithet  applied  to  Beattie  in  the  catch- 
ing refrain  of  ‘ Doctissime  Doctorum.*  On  the 
other  hand,  Joseph  Priestley  seixed  the  opportunity 
to  turn  the  Scottish  philosophy  into  ridicule, 
joining  Beattie  not  only  with  Keid  but  also  with 
James  Oswald  (who  iu  his  Appeal  to  Common 
Sense  in  heKalf  of  Religion  [2  vols.,  Bdinburgh, 
1766-72]  had  made  such  an  unsdentiffc  and  unphOo- 
sophical  application  of  common  sense  to  religion 
as  to  render  him  a ready  butt  to  sarcasm  and 
flippant  wit). 

* When  we  see/  seid  Priestley,  critioiiing  Beeitte,  ' how  miser- 
ftbly  IsewUdered  the  bulk  of  mankind  are,  one  would  tUnk  that 
this  principle  of  truth  is  like  the  god  Baal,  who  when  be  was 
most  wanted,  and  ought  to  have  made  a x>oint  of  being  present, 
to  assist  his  worshippers,  was  asleep,  or  on  a Journey,  or 
engaged  some  other  way.*  i 

Beattie’s  claims  sis  a philosopher  are  usnally 
tested  by  his  Essay  on  Truth  alone.  But  his  other 
philosopnical  works  ought  to  be  taken  into  account 
sJso.  In  particular,  the  Dissertations  and  the 
three  essays  in  literary  critioism  (on  poetry, 
laughter,  and  classical  learning)  appended  to  the 
quarto  edition  of  the  Essay  on  Truth  (Edinburgh, 
1776)  show  keenness  of  psychological  insight  and 
sobriety  of  jud^ent  that  are  far  from  common. 
They  also  show  Beattie’s  style  at  its  best  and  put 
it  beyond  question  that  there  is  real  critical  power 
in  that  scnool  of  litersiry  criticism  in  Scotland 
(headed  by  Lord  Karnes)  to  which  Beattie  be- 
longed, and  which  was  sufficiently  important  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  Voltaire  and  to  draw  forth 
his  scorn. 

4.  Alexander  Gerard. — Of  the  Aberdeen  philo- 
sophers of  the  18th  cent.  Gerard  alone  remams  to 
be  noted. 

Alexftuder  Gerard,  ton  of  Gilbert  Gerard,  minitter  of  Ohapel 
of  Goriooh,  Aberdeeziabire,  wa«  bom  in  I71S  and  died  in  17P5. 

^ ExamiruUion  of  Dr.  Reid's  Inqttirp,  etc.,  p.  128. 


He  graduated  M.A.  at  Marisohal  College  in  1744.  In  1762  he 
was  appointed  regent  or  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  that 
university,  having  acted  for  the  two  previous  years  as  substitute 
for  the  theu  professor.  David  Fordyoe.  In  1760  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  chair  of  Divinity,  which  he  occupied  till  1771,  when 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  Divinity  in  King’s  College.  He 
was  not,  like  Reid  and  Campbell,  on  original  member  of  the 
Aberdeen  Philosophical  Society,  but  he  Joined  it  at  its  fifth 
meeting— on  8th  March  1768.  At  Marisohal  College  he  showed 
himself  a keen  advocate  of  uoiversity  reform,  and  it  was  mainly 
owiog  to  him  that  Marisohal  College  gave  up  the  * reg^nti^  ’ 
svetem  In  1765  and  substituted  that  of  the  professoriate.  His 
views  on  academic  teaching  may  be  seen  in  bis  Plan  cf  Bduca- 
tion  in  the  Marischal  CoUegs  and  University  ofAberdeeny  with 
the  Reasons  of  « (Aberdeen,  1765)— a work  that  was  translated 
into  German  in  1770.  While  professor  of  Divinity  in  Marisohal 
College,  he  was  elected  Moderator  of  the  GexMral  A8sembl3'  of 
the  Onuroh  of  Scotland  (1764) ; and,  while  professor  of  Divinity 
in  King’s  College,  he  held  the  office  of  one  of  His  Majesty’s 
ohaplains  in  ordinary  for  Scotland. 

^rard  attained  distinction  both  as  a theologian 
and  as  a philosopher.  His  two  theological  works 
are  : Dissertations  on  Subjects  reUUing  to  the  Genhis 
and  the  Evidences  of  Christianity  (Edinburgh.  1766) 
and  The  Pastoral  Care  (London,  1799).  The  former 
consists  of  two  lengthy  dissertations,  the  first 
dealing  with  the  suggestive  manner  in  which 
Chmt  and  His  a^stles  proposed  the  evidences  of 
their  mission,  and  the  second  with  Christianity 
as  confirmed  by  the  opposition  of  infidels.  The 
t^ics  are  ably  treated,  and  the  presentation  ia 
effective  from  the  writes  point  of  view.  If  the 
book  has  only  a historical  interest  now,  it  is 
simply  because  the  modem  spirit  is  rather  impatient 
of  sucn  formal  disquisitions  as  are  here  to  be  found 
and  is  more  likely  to  be  impressed  by  the  living 

Sower  of  the  gospel  as  manifested  m the  daily 
ves  of  believers.  The  lectures  on  pastoral  the- 
ology were  published,  after  the  author’s  death,  by 
his  son  Gilbert  (who  succeeded  his  father  iu  the 
chair  of  Divinity  in  King’s  College)  in  1799.  They 
are  full  of  wise  couna^  and  sane  judgment  and 
have  still  an  interest  for  all  who  are  curious  to 
know  what  was  expected  of  a Scottish  pastor  in 
the  days  of  parocnial  catechizing  ana  at  the 
moment  when  ‘fellowship  meeting’  hcul  made 
their  appearance  in  the  land  and  were  as  yet 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  older  generation 
of  divines. 

But,  besides  being  a trusted  theologian,  Gerard 
had  a considerable  reputation  as  a philosopher. 
This  arose  from  his  Essay  on  Taste  (London,  1769) 
and  his  Essay  on  Genius  (do.  1774).  These  two 
writings  are  marked  by  the  analytic  power  of  the 
Scotti^  philosophers  and  show  the  same  calm, 
well-balanced  judgment  as  was  characteristic  of 
Thomas  Reid.  Gerard,  indeed,  lacked  Reid’s 
fa^ult^  of  sustained  thinking,  and  one  can  hardly 
conceive  him  as  the  originator  of  a system  ; but  he 
could  han^e  a theme  adroitly  and  with  penetra- 
tion and  in  a style  that  is  pleasant  to  read. 
Special  interest  attaches  to  the  Essay  on  Taste 
because  it  enunciates  views  that  met  with  much 
acceptance  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  resolving 
beauty,  ‘at  least  in  part,*  into  association.  In 
like  manner,  the  Essay  on  Genius  enjoyed  much 
popularity.  In  it  he  traces  the  origin  of  genius 
to  the  associating  power  of  the  imag^ation,  emd 
devotes  space  to  a consideration  or  the  laws  of 
association  following  Aristotle — thereby  giving 
occasion  to  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  complimentary 
remark  on  G^ard,  that  ‘of  the  later  Britisii 
philosophers,  indeed,  there  is  hardly  to  be  found 
another,  who  has  studied  the  works  of  Aristotle 
more  attentively  and  to  better  effect.**  But  the 
most  notable  fact  about  this  essay  is  that  it 
socially  attracted  the  attention  or  Immanuel 
Kant  and  affected  his  doctrine  of  genius  as  laid 
down  in  the  Kritik  of  Judgment.^ 

1 Reid’s  TForJfc«3,  p.  90^  note  10. 

* See  Otto  Sohlapp,  Kants  Lskre  vom  Oenie  und  die  Ent- 
stehung  der  ^Krilxk  der  Urteilskraftf  Gdttiniren,  1901.  pp.  9. 
244, 41i,  441,  etc.  ••  • . KF  f 
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II.  In  the  19TH  CENTURY.— Tyvo  thinkera  in 
the  University  of  Edinburgh  have  great  distinc- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  Scottish  philosophy  in 
the  19th  cent. — Dugald  Stewart  and  Sir  \^lliain 
Hamilton.  Previous  to  either,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  18th  cent.,  was  Adam  Ferg^on  (1723-1816), 
who  accepted  Reid’s  * common  sense  * teaching  and 
reproduced  it  without  appreciable  modification. 
Hia  reputation  was  mainly  that  of  a moral  philo- 
sopher, inculcating  StoicsJ  ethics,  mellowed  by 
the  emphatic  assertion  of  the  importance  of  the 
benevolent  affections  and  the  reiterated  insistence 
on  the  need  of  taking  full  co^izance  of  the 
essentially  social  nature  of  man.^  His  eloquence 
and  his  broadened  sympathy  attracted  many 
hearers  to  his  lectures,  and  elicited  general  admir- 
ation. He  had  also  a reputation  on  account  of  his 
work  on  the  Hist,  of  thi  Progress  and  Termination 
<f  the  Roman  Republic  (8  vols.,  London,  1783). 
His  books  were  widely  read.  Yet  his  fame  has 
long  since  gone,  and  his  works  repose  peacefully 
on  the  shelves.  There  remains  only  the  laudatory 
epitaph  on  his  tombstone  (read  by  every  passer- 
by) in  the  cathedral  grav^ard  of  St.  Andrews, 
written  by  Sir  Walter  ^^tt,  whicdi,  however 
grandiloquent  and  extravagant  it  may  appear  to 
us  to  be,  does  quite  well  represent  the  general 
opinion  of  Fer^^on’s  contemporaries. 

I.  Dugald  Stewart — 

Dunld  Stewart  was  the  son  of  Matthew  Stewart,  professor 
of  Mathematics  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  was  bora  in 
Edinburgh  on  22nd  Nov.  1768.  Hia  aohool  and  university 
education  was  received  in  hia  native  town.  As  a student  in 
Arts,  he  proved  himself  expert  in  mathematics  and  in  philo- 
sophv.  By  the  professors  of  philosophy  he  was  instructed  in 
Beid^s  principles  ; and  he  had  his  views  exMnded  and  confirmed 
later  by  attendance  on  Reid’s  lectures  in  Glasgow.  In  1772  and 
for  tibe  three  succeeding  years  he  taught  the  class  of  Mathe- 
matics in  Edinburgh  as  suoetitute  for  his  father,  whose  health 
was  bemnning  to  fail ; and  in  1776  he  was  definitely  associated 
wi^  him  as  professor  of  Mathematics.  In  1778,  in  addition  to 
his  mathematical  duties,  be  conducted  the  Moral  Philosophy 
class,  in  lectures  of  his  own,  during  Fergx^n's  absence  in 
America.  In  1785,  on  Ferguson’s  resignation,  he  was  ap- 
pomted  professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  The  active  duties  of 
the  chair  (which  extended  to  Political  Economy,  as  well  as  to 
Ethics)  he  discharged  for  24  years  (1786-1809);  at  the  end  of 
that  tune,  without  actually  resigning  the  professorship,  be  bad 
a colleague  appointed  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Brown.  Be- 
lieved thus  of  the  active  work  of  the  chair,  he  retired  to  Kinnell 
House,  Linlitbffowshire,  which  was  placed  at  his  service  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  devoted  himself  to  developing  and 
finally  formulating  his  philosophical  views.  On  Brown’s  death 
in  1820  he  retij^  altogether  from  the  professorship,  and 
John  Wilson  (* Ohristopher  North’)  was — mainW  on  political 
grotinds— eleotM  his  successor,  in  opposition  to  Hamilton.  In 
1822  bs  was  attacked  by  paralysis,  which,  however,  did  not 
impair  his  intellectxuJ  powers ; but  a second  stroke  in  1828 
ended  his  life.  He  died  m Edinburgh  on  11th  June  1828. 

His  obief  literary  works  are : ElemenU  qf  the  Philosophy  of  tlia 
Human  Mindt  L f^ndon.  1792),  tt.  (do.  1814X  Hi-  (do.  18!^, 
Outlines  of  Moral  Philosophy ^ a students’  text-book  (Edinburgh, 
1788),  Philosophical  Essays  (do.  1810X  Dissertation  on  the 
Progress  of  Metaphysical  Philosophy^  written  for  the  * Supple- 
ment’ of  the  Ear  ^t.  L In  1816,  and  pt.  iL  in  1821X  The 
Philosophy  of  the  Active  and  Moral  Powers  (Edinburgh,  1828X 
The  neat  edition  of  his  Collected  Works  is  tl^t  by  Sir  William 
Hanulton  (II  vols.,  do.  1864-60,  including  the  supplementary 
voL  of  Translalumsy. 

Dugald  Stewart  was  a strict  adherent  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  but  with  characteristics  of 
his  own  both  in  metaphysics  and  in  etbica  First 
of  all,  like  the  rest  of  the  school,  he  based  his 
thinking  on  psycholo^,  pursued  on  the  indnctive 
method.  The  psychology  was  Reid’s,  for  the  most 
part ; but  it  is  marked  1^  a fnller  and  more 
sympathetic  ^preciation  of  association  than  Reid 
had  shown.  He  carefully  explains  association  and 
felicitously  and  copiously  exemplifies  its  influence 
on  all  the  parts  of  our  mental  being — our  specula- 
tive conclusions,  our  judgments  in  matters  of  taste, 
our  active  powers  ana  moral  j ndments.  A1  though 
thus  advanced  in  his  regard  lor  association,  he 
stopped  short  of  carmng  the  principle  fully  into 
the  ethical  sphere.  This  was  specially  noted  and 
See  hie  Principles  of  Moral  and  Political  Science,  2 vole., 
Edinburgh,  1792. 
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criticized  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,'  who  set 
himself  to  prove  that  Stewart’s  refusal  to  acknow- 
ledge the  power  of  association  in  the  formation  of 
conscience  was  a needless  timidity  ; for  conscience 
would  he  equally  authoritative  and  equally  entitled 
to  he  re^rded  as  natoral  to  man,  whetner  it  be 
conceived  as  derivative,  and  explained  from  the  side 
of  the  associationist,  or  as  origmal,  and  explained 
from  the  side  of  Bntlerian  intuitionism.  The  great 
point  is  that,  if  it  be  derivative  or  acquired,  it  is 
universally  and  necessarily  acquired. 

While  accepting  the  genei^  principles  of  the 
Scottish  philosophy,  Stewart  entered  a protest 
against  its  terminology.  He  did  not  approve  of 
Reid’s  terms  * common  sense  * and  ‘ instinct,*  nor 
was  he  wholly  enamoured  of  Beattie’s  * intuition.* 
He  saw  how  easily  these  words  might  encourage 
the  belief  that  the  Scottish  philosophy  was  nothing 
more  than  an  appeal  to  vulgar  opinion  and  might 
create  the  impression  of  superficiality  and  lack  of 
scientific  precision.  And  so  for  the  accredited 
phraseology  he  substituted  the  expression,  * the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  Human  Belief ; or  the 
Primary  Elements  of  Human  Reason.’  This, 
doubtless,  is  to  some  extent  an  improvement,  for 
it  brings  out  the  fact  e:^licitly  that  psychology  is 
the  groundwork  of  the  Scottish  mode  of  thinldzig, 
and  it  eii^hasizes  the  rational  aspect  of  the  pro- 
cedure. But  the  term  * laws  * is  not  particularly 
happy  in  expressing  what  are  held  to  he  necessary 
trvfhs — the  mdispensable  conditions  of  l^lief ; and 
there  is  a certain  incongruity  in  designating  them 
both  * laws’  and  * elements.’  But,  further,  Stewart 
objected  to  Reid’s  describing  prima^  beliefs  as 
‘first  principles.*  They  are  more  like  ‘axioms’ 
than  ‘principles,’  he  held  ; for  the  term  ‘principle’ 
conveys  the  idea  of  some  fact  or  some  supposition 
from  which  a series  of  consequences  may  he  de- 
duced, whereas  from  fundamental  laws  of  belief 
‘ no  inferences  can  he  deduced  for  the  further 
enlargement  of  our  knowledge.’  As  regards 
primary  beliefs  themselves,  however,  it  is  to  he 
remarked  that  Stewart  is  fax  more  cautious  than 
Reid  in  restricting  the  number  of  them. 

Reid’s  doctrine  of  natural  realism,  in  cozmexion 
with  perception,  was  reproduced  by  Stewart  almost 
to  the  letter  and  theretore  does  not  call  for  special 
consideration.  But  it  is  different  with  Stewaxt’s 
treatment  of  the  epistemological  question  of  the 
nature  of  the  mathematical  axioms  and  of  mathe- 
matical or  demonstrative  reasoning.  It  was 
customary  to  regard  the  axioms,  intuitively  appre- 
hended, as  the  foundation  of  mathematics ; out 
Stewart,  who  was  himself  a mathematician,  saw 
the  importance  of  laying  the  stress  on  the  defini- 
tions. These,  he  maintained,  not  the  axioms,  are 
the  principles  of  mathematical  science,  but  the 
axioms  are  not  to  he  ignored ; although  they  are 
not  the  foundation  of  mathematical  demonstration, 
they  are  presupposed  or  implied  in  all  mathemati- 
cal reasoning,  and,  if  their  truth  were  challenged, 
further  progress  would  he  imposaihle. 

* From  what  principle  are  the  various  properties  of  the  circle 
derived,  but  from  rae  definition  of  a (^cle?  FYom  what 
principle  the  properties  of  the  i>arabola  or  ellipse,  but  from  the 
definition  of  these  curves?  A similar  observation  may  be 
extended  to  all  the  other  theorems  which  the  mathemanoian 
demonstrates ; and  It  is  this  observation  (which,  obvious  as  it 
may  seem,  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred,  in  all  its  force, 
either  to  Locke,  to  Reid,  or  to  (Tampbell)  that  furnishes,  if  1 
mistake  not,  the  true  explanation  or  the  peculiarity  already 
remarked  in  mathematicsJ  evidence.*  > 

CJonsequently,  he  strongly  opposes  the  view  of 
mathematical  evidence  ‘tnat  it  all  resolves  ulti- 
mately into  the  perception  of  identity  [A=sA] ; 
and  that  it  is  this  circumstance  which  constitntes 

I In  his  Dissertation  on  the  Ptogress  of  Ethical  Philosophy, 
Edinburyb,  1888,  pp.  824-384,  858-4()0, 

3 Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  pt.  11.  ch. 
Lp.  802. 
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the  peculiar  and  characteristical  cogency  of  mathe- 
matical demonstration.*  The  peculiar  cogency  in 
the  case,  he  holds,  depends  on  definitions  and 
hypotheses.  By  adding  hypotheses  to  definitions 
he  meant  to  brmg  out  the  circumstance  that  the 
propositions  to  be  established  in  mathematics  are 
not,  like  those  in  the  other  sciences,  expressive  of 
facts  or  concerned  with  actual  existence,  but  deal 
simply  with  ‘ the  logical  filiation  of  consequences  * 
which  follow  from  given  suppositions  or  assump- 
tions. 

When  we  turn  to  Stewart  as  a moral  philosopher, 
we  find  him  eagerly  engaiged  in  arguing  the  two 
questions  of  the  moral  faculty  (his  own  name  for 
conscience,  and  preferable,  in  his  view,  to  Hutche- 
son’s term  * moral  sense  *)  and  the  moraJ  8t€uidard. 
His  doctrine  is  pronouncedly  intuitionist.  He 
maintains  that  we  nave  an  immediate  apprehension 
of  moral  qualities — right,  wrong,  duty,  obligation, 
etc. — and  that  this  apprehension  is  ultimate  and  is 
in  itself  the  guarantee  of  moral  value,  altogether 
apart  from  consideration  of  consequences.  Never- 
theless, he  sets  forth  the  moral  faculty,  not  as  a 
simple  but  as  a complex  thing,  consisting  of  three 
elements  : (a)  the  perception  of  an  act  as  right  or 
wrong,  (5)  an  ensuing  emotion  of  pleasure  or  of 
pain,  and  (c)  a perception  of  the  merit  or  the  de- 
merit of  the  agent;  and  he  has  a considerable 
appreciation  of  the  power  of  association  in  relation 
to  our  moral  judgments ; nor  can  he  refrain  from 
joining  the  utilitarian  on  occasion  and  appealing 
to  consequences.  As  the  intention  of  the  agent  is 
the  chief  factor  in  estimating  the  moral  character 
of  an  action,  the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the 
will  inevitably  crops  up,  and  a long  section  is 
devoted  to  the  handling  of  it.  Not  deeply,  but 
very  interestingly,  he  marshals  the  arguments  oro 
and  con  and  clinches  his  reasoning  by  a detailed 
examination  of  the  antithetic  position  of  the 
necessitarian.  This  became  the  model  for  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  in  Scotland  for  a full 
generation.  But  Stewart  set  the  example  also  in 
peycholog^l  analysis  of  ethical  notiona  Accept- 
mg  from  jEteid  (who  simply  followed  Aristotle)  ^e 
twofold  division  of  our  mental  powers  into  in- 
tellectual and  active,  Stewart  was  more  successful 
than  Keid  had  been  in  finding  a place  in  his  philo- 
sophical scheme  for  the  sentiments  and  emotions. 
Under  the  heading  * Our  Desires,*  he  treats  of  the 
commanding  instinctive  propensities  of  knowledge, 
society,  esteem,  power,  and  emulation ; and  the  no 
less  important  impulses  of  love  of  kindred,  friend- 
ship, patriotism,  pity  to  the  distressed,  resentment, 
ana  anger  come  under  *Our  Affections.*  This  is 
by  no  means  an  exhaustive  enumeration  of  the 
emotive  forces  of  our  being,  nor  does  the  handling 
show  the  keen  insight  of  (^say)  Spinoza  in  pt.  iii.  of 
his  Ethica  ; but  it  is  a aistinct  advance  on  what 
had  previously  obtained  in  Great  Britain. 

A very  marked  characteristic  of  Stewart’s  pre- 
lections as  a moral  philosopher  was  the  large  place 
that  he  assigned  in  his  teaching  to  the  treatment 
of  natural  tneology — dealing  with  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  tne  soul  and  its  future  existence. 
This  was,  no  doubt,  due  partly  to  his  conviction  of 
the  intimate  relation  between  ethics  and  religion 
(though  he  did  not  base  the  former  on  the  latter), 
but  partly  also  and  chiefly  to  the  circumstances 
and  requirements  of  the  time.  When  Stewart 
began  his  professorial  work,  it  was  the  eve  of  the 
French  Bevolution ; and  glII  the  while  that  he 
actively  discharged  the  duties  of  the  Moral 
Philosophy  chair,  scepticism  and  atheism,  con- 
nected >vith  that  great  political  upheaval,  were 
rampant.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty,  therefore,  in 
teaching  inquiring  youth,  to  try  to  mould  and 
strengthen  their  characters  by  high  spiritual 
principles,  while  instructing  and  devmoping  their 


minds.  And  so  successful  was  he  in  his  effort,  and 
so  great  was  his  fame,  that  he  attracted  to  his 
class-room  not  only  students  from  the  various  parts 
of  Scotland  and  England,  but  also  students  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  from  France, 
Switzerland,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  other 
regions  of  Europe. 

Stewart  occupies  a very  distinct  place  in  the 
school  of  Scottish  philosophy.  He  was  neither  a 
deep  nor  an  original  thinker,  but  he  was  an  elegant 
ana  eloquent  expositor,  who  did  great  service  to 
the  study  of  philosophy  by  attracting  general 
attention  to  it,  by  stimulating  the  youth  to  think, 
and  by  creating  in  them  a love  of  high  ideals — 
truth,  virtue,  and  liberty.  His  own  pei*sonality 
counted  for  much.  He  was  a man  of  deep  con- 
victions and  elevated  views,  and  a master  oi  style 
(in  spoken  address  and  in  writing),  fluent  and 
harmonious.  Enthusiastic  himself,  he  could  arouse 
enthusiasm  in  others.  His  scholarship  was  great : 
indeed,  previous  to  Hamilton,  he  w'as  the  moat 
learned  of  the  Scottish  philosophers.  His  facihty 
in  apt  quotations,  selected  with  unerring  literary 
instmct  and  drawn  from  a wide  range  of  reading,  is 
quite  exceptionaJ.  And  yet  ‘ his  learning,*  as  V eitch 
correctly  puts  it,  ‘was  more  of  an  accomplish- 
ment than  an  inspiring  originating  element  m his 
philosophy.’  He  was  fortunate  m being  able  to 
gauge  ana  to  minister  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
neeus  of  the  age.  The  fact  that  he  made  a lasting 
impression  on  such  men  as  Lord  Cockbum,  Lord 
Brougham,  and  James  Mill  is  testimony  enough  to 
his  ability  and  worth;  and  the  imposing  monu- 
ment erected  to  him  on  the  Calton  Hill  of  Edin- 
burgh testifies  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was 
hela  by  the  community. 

2.  William  Hamilton. — The  greatest  name  in 
the  Scottish  school  of  philosophy  in  the  19th  cent, 
was  that  of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  Endowed  with 
a powerful  intellect  and  a strong  will,  Hamilton 
added  to  his  natural  capamties  unrivalled  erudition. 
He  had  iJl  the  qualifications  of  a successful  writer 
of  a history  of  philosophy.  His  position  as  a 
p^chologist  and  as  a metapnysician  is  outstanding. 
While  retaining  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Reid’s  philosophy,  he  engreffted  on  them  some  of 
the  distmotive  tenets  of  Kant,  with  which  he  was 
among  the  first  in  Great  Britain  to  be  intimately 
aoquamted.  Although  not  more  reliable  in  judg- 
ment than  Reid,  or  keener  in  analytic  fsiculty,  he 
went  deeper  into  the  consideration  of  speculative 
problems ; and  he  had  the  advantage  of  a singularly 
extensive  knowledge  of  Greek  and  of  Scholastic 
philosophy  and  of  German  thought.  The  result 
was  that,  while  adhering  to  the  Scottish  school,  he 
promulgated  doctrines  of  his  own  which  Reid  would 
not  have  acknowledged.  To  psychology  and  meta- 
physics Hamilton  added  logic — in  which  Reid 
showed  no  special  originality,  as  may  be  seen  from 
his  ‘Brief  Account  of  Aristotle’s  Logic.* ^ Here 
also  he  was  an  original  expositor  ana  innovator ; 
and,  although  his  logical  system,  in  its  specific 
positions  (such  as  the  quantification  of  the  predi- 
cate), has  not  been  generally  accepted,  it  aroused 
an  interest  in  the  subject  that  has  had  lasting 
effects.  To  his  other  merits  has  to  be  added  that 
of  a lucid  style— inflated,  indeed,  and  overloaded 
with  terms  oi  classical  formation,  Johnsonian  to  a 
fault,  yet  attractive  to  the  student  beyond  anything 
that  tne  accredited  philosophical  text-books  of  the 
time  could  claim.  His  power  of  incisive,  even 
vehement,  ^ticism  has  guso  an  attrsuition  in  its 
way ; but  his  personid  Gmimosities — his  intolerance, 
let  us  say — sometimes  narrowed  his  view  Guad  misled 
him  in  the  interpretation  of  opponents,  and  his 
vast  scholarship  wgis  prone  to  make  him  accept 
authority  for  argument. 

1 Worka^,  pp.  681-714. 
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A ton  of  Dr.  Willi&m  Hamilton,  profeasor  of  Anatomy  In 
OlasTOW  Univer8ity»  Hamilton  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  8tb 
Marw  1788.  His  early  education  was  received  in  his  native 
city.  Including  his  Arts  curriculom  at  the  university  and  at- 
tendance on  several  of  the  medical  classes  (Chemistry  and 
Anatomy),  supplemented  later  by  a brief  attendance  on  medical 
classes  in  Edinburgh,  with  a view  to  Medicine  as  a profession. 

In  1807  he  proceeded,  as  Snell  Exhibitioner  of  Glasgow,  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford.  Here  he  developed  his  leammg,  ac- 
cording to  a plan  of  study  devised  by  himselt  The  result  was 
an  unusually  intimate  knowledge  of  Aristotle  and  his  com- 
mentators and  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  Both  the  number 
and  the  nature  of  the  books  on  which  he  offered  himself  for 
examination  with  a view  to  his  degree  surprised  the  examiners  ; 

* and  after  a trial  of  many  hours,  besides  the  honours  of  the 
University,  he  received  the  thanks  smd  the  public  ackno\dedg- 
ment  of  the  examiners,  that  he  had  never  be^  surpassed  either 
in  the  minute  or  the  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  systems 
on  which  he  had  beMi  examined.'!  He  graduated  ‘In  Uteris 
humanioribus,*  in  class  I.  This  was  in  1^0.  Abandoning  the 
idea  of  entering  the  medical  profession,  he  devoted  hixns^  to 
the  study  of  Xaw,  and,  in  1818,  became  an  advocate  of  the 
Scottish  bar,  with  his  residence  henceforth  in  Edinburgh.  Now, 
as  always,  lemming  was  supreme  with  him,  and,  with  the 
Advocates*  library  at  his  command,  he  had  ample  opportunities 
of  pursuing  ih  On  this  account  he  never  aimeid  at,  nor  did  he 
acquire,  an  extensive  practice  as  an  advocate.  In  1816  he 
established  his  cl^im  to  the  title  and  style  of  Baronet  of  Preston 
and  Flogalton.  In  1820  he  became  a candidate  for  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  ^inburgh  University  on  the  death  of 
Thomas  Brown/but,  being  a whig,  was  unsuccessful  against 
John  Wilson,  a Tory.  Next  year,  however,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Civil  EUstory.  It  was  not  1836  that  he  was 
elected  professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics — a dignity  that  he 
retained  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

Hamilton  was  late  in  lUe  in  appearing  as  a philosophical 
author : indeed,  he  was  forty-one  years  of  age  when  his  first 
great  production,  the  article  on  * The  PhUoeo^y  of  the  Unoon- 
mtioned ; in  reference  to  Cousin’s  Inflnito- Absolute,’  saw  the 
Ught,  in  the  October  number  of  the  JBdinburgh  Review,  1829. 
To  that  review  and  to  Blaekwood*eMagazi^xe  he  made  contribu- 
tions on  a variety  of  topics ; and  he  alk>  ventilated  his  pinions 
frequently  in  separate  pamphlets  or  brochures.  Educatioo  and 
the  ecclesiastical  movements  of  the  tJme  (ending  in  * the  Dis- 
ruption *),  as  well  as  philosophy,  greatly  interestea  him,  and  he 
strongly  advocated  university  seform.  While  busily  engaged 
in  formulating  and  elaborati^  his  maturer  thought  in  that 
storehouse  of  learning,  the  * Notes  ’ or  ‘ Dissertations  * in  his 
edition  of  Beid’s  he  was  stricken  by  paralysis,  and  the 

edition  had  to  be  brought  out,  in  1846,  vntb  the  ‘Notes’  un- 
finished. Fortunatdy,  his  infirmity,  wt^e  limiting  his  physical 
power,  left  him  in  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties ; and 
he  was  able  to  go  on  with  his  university  work  till  the  end  came 
on  6th  May  185& 

His  leadimf  writings  are  his  annotated  edition  of  The  Worlee 
of  Thomae  Rvid  (Edinburgh,  1846,  ® 1849),  Dieeuteione  on  Phil- 
otophy  and  lAteratur^  Sdueation  arid  Univereity  Reform 
(London,  1862,  * 1868),  TAs  CoUceUd  Work*  of  DngoUd  Stewart 
hi  vols.,  Edinburgh,  begun  to  be  published  in  1864  and  com- 
pleted by  Veitch  in  1860),  Leetwe*  on  Metaphyeic*  and  Logie 
(4  vols.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1869-60,  published  posthu- 
mously and  editea  by  Mansel  and  veitch). 

Hamilton’s  great  contributions  to  the  Scottish 
philosophy  were  his  searching  and  extensive  hand- 
ling of  consciousness  in  note  A (*  On  the  Philosophy 
of  Common  Sense’)  in  Reid’s  Works^  (pp.  742-803) 
and  his  recasting  and  elaborate  exposition  of  Reid’s 
doctrine  of  natural  realism  in  connexion  with  the 
perception  of  on  external  material  world,  in  several 
of  the  other  notes  and  elsewhere.  To  the  phil- 
osophy of  common  sense  were  now  given  a precision 
and  a fullness  of  statement  that  it  did  not  possess 
before ; and  Reid  was  presented  in  a fresh  and 
telling  setting,  although,  in  the  process  of  amend- 
ment, he  was  sometimes  transformed  almost  past 
recognition,  and  not  infrequently  the  corrections 
suggested  are  doubtful  improvements. 

The  final  appeal  made  by  Reid  in  his  philosophy 
was  to  consciousness.  S<^too,  by  Hamilton.  But 
what  is  consciousness  ? What  are  the  teats  of  it  ? 
How  is  it  conditioned  and  limited?  What  is  its 
veracity — the  intrinsic  worth  or  value  of  it  ? In 
answenng  these  questions  Hamilton  went  back  in 
part  to  Descartes,  in  part  to  the  Greek  philo- 
sophers, especially  Aristotle  amd  the  Stoics ; but 
he  laid  unaer  contribution  the  whole  of  his  vast 
reading,  and  he  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject  his 
own  acute  and  independent  thinking. 

To  him  consciousness  is  a sort  of  knowledge. 
But  knowledge  is  of  two  kinds — immediate  and 
mediate.  Immediate  knowledge  is  concerned  with 

1 Villen,  in  Veitoh’e  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  p.  60. 
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what  is  here  and  now  present  to  the  inind  of  the 
individual  percipient.  Its  testimony  is  infallible 
and  cannot  w disputed ; it  must  simply  be  aiccepted. 
Mediate  knowledge  is  derivative— a consequence 
of,  or  deduction  from,  what  is  ultimate.  It  is 
knowledge  at  the  second  remove. 

The  teats  of  the  data  of  consciousness,  the 
criteria  of  the  principles  of  common  sense,  the 
notes  or  characters  by  which  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tinguish our  original  from  our  derivative  ^nvic- 
tions,  are  laid  down  as  four  in  number  : (1)  incom- 
prehensibility— ^4.6.,  there  is  nothing  more  funda- 
mental than  themselves,  nothing  higher  to  which 
they  may  be  referred  or  by  which  they  may  be 
explained  ; (2)  simplicity — the  opposite  of  what  is 
compound  and  therefore  derivative  ; (3)  necessity 
and  absolute  universality — securing  unwavermg 
conviction  and  excluding  doubt ; (4)  comparative 
evidence  and  certainty — inasmuch  aa  they  are 
fundamental,  and  all  else  is  known  and  believed 
through  them.  Valid  as  these  tests  are  in  them- 
selves (although  there  are  difficulties  in  the  con- 
sistent application  of  them),  they  are  obviously 
not  mutually  exclusive,  but  overlap : the  first  and 
the  third  include  the  other  two. 

Hamilton  set  himself  with  great  energy  to  purify 
and  strengthen  Reid’s  doctrine  of  external  percep- 
tion— the  central  problem  in  his  theory  of  know- 
ledge. The  vacilmtion  and  looseness  of  Reid’s 
utterances  here  (especially  in  the  Inquiry)^  more 
p€Lrtioularly  the  vagueness  attaching  to  hm  double 
application  of  the  term  * sensation  ’ and  his  discon- 
certing statement  that  sensations  are  the  stofw  of 
external  objects,  seemed  to  throw  doubt  on  Reid’s 
genuine  adherence  to  natural  realism — the  doctrine 
of  the  immediate  apprehension  of  external  reality 
in  sense-perception.  The  question  would  ever  and 
anon  suggest  itself.  Was  xleid  not,  after  all,  a 
representationist,  like  his  opponents,  although 
the  tertium  quid  between  object  and  percipient 
was  not  with  him  an  ‘idea*  but  a ‘sensation’? 
This  ambiguity  Hamilton  proceeded  to  clear  away. 
He  reaffirmed  Reid’s  distinction  between  sen^tion 
(subjective)  and  perception  proper  (objective)  in  the 
perceptive  process  and  enunciated  the  law  of  the 
mverse  ratio— the  more  fully  we  are  engrossed 
with  the  one,  at  any  moment,  the  less  alive  are  we 
to  the  other,  and  v%ce  versa  ; but  he  also  explicitly 
formulated  and  repeatedly  asserted  the  mutuu 
implication  of  subject  ana  object.  Ego  and  non- 
Ego,  in  sense-perception  : each  is  given,  and  each 
immediately,  m the  individual  act  of  perceiving, 
and,  while  given  in  mutual  relation,  they  are  given 
also  as  distinct  and  contrasted — they  are  one  in 
knowledge,  but  opposed  in  existence. 

This,  on  the  face  of  it,  put  natural  realism  in  a 
direct  and  unambiguous  way.  But,  unfortunately, 
in  working  out  tne  subject  in  detail  Hamilton 
enunciated  qualifications  and  modifications^  that 
went  far  towards  nullifying  his  original  position. 
An  excellent  example  of  this  is  the  case  of  visual 
perception  of  distant  objects. 

Here  he  alleged  that  ‘As  not  here  present,  an  Immediate 
knowledge  of  an  object  distant  in  space  Is  likewise  [Ls.  m well 
as  an  ImmedUte  knowledge  of  the  future']  Impossible.  For,  m 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  organs  and  faculties,  it  cannot  m 
known  by  them  in  itself  ; It  can  only  therefore,  if  known  at  aU, 
be  known  tiiroagh  something  differenc  from  itself,  that  is 
mediat^,  in  a reproductive  or  constructive  act  of  imagina- 
tion.’! Again,  ‘To  this  head  we  may  wfer  Reid’s  inaccuracy 
in  regard  ts  the  precise  object  in  pereeption.  This  object  is  not, 
as  he  seems  frequently  to  assert,  any  distant  reality ; for  we  are 
percipient  of  nothing  but  what  is  In  proximate  contact,  in  hn- 
mediate  relation,  with  our  organs  of  sense.  Distant  realities 
we  reach,  not  by  perception,  out  by  a subsequent  process  ol 
inference  founded  thereon  : and  so  far,  as  he  somewhere  saj^, 
from  all  men  who  look  ui>on  the  sun  perceiving  the  same  ^Ject, 
In  reality,  every  individual.  In  this  instance,  perceives  a <^Ment 
object,  nay,  a different  object  in  each  several  eye.  * This, 
clearly,  was  a sad  departure  from  strict  natural  realism,  ans 

I Reid’s  Worked,  p.  810»».  » Ib.  p.  814a> 
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the  crltlce  Mixed  upon  it.  None  more  effectivel}',  or  more 
faoetioualy,  exx>o«ed  it  than  Samuel  Bailey^  (179i-1870X  who 
Tiridly  pictures  Hamilton  lecturincr  to  his  class,  consisting  (say) 
of  100  students,  whose  eyes  are  directed  towards  the  master. 
On  Hamilton’s  doctrine,  each  student  sees  a different  professor 
from  what  is  seen  by  each  of  the  others  (indeed,  two  pro- 
fessors, for  each  student  has  two  eyes),  and.  on  the  prindpfe  of 
the  veracity  of  consciousness  (to  which  Hamilton  made  constant 
appeal),  he  has  a riffht  to  trust  his  own  perception,  so  that 
tnere  are  100  Sir  Wifliam  Hamiltons  (not  to  inwt  on  200,  *a 
different  object  in  each  Mveral  eye ')  in  the  professorial  garb. 
On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  doctrine  that  a distant 
objMt  is  not  really  perceived  at  aH,  but  only  inferred,  no  Sir 
William  Hamilton  is  seen  by  the  students,  and  the  learned  pro- 
fessor may  literally  be  described  as  * disappearing  in  the  crowd.* 
These  and  other  Hamiltonian  inoonsistencies  Bailey  discards 
and,  in  substituting  his  own  view  of  strict  natural  realism, 
declares  that  our  perception  of  external  objects  *is  a simple 
and  primary  act  of  consciousness  not  susceptibls  of  any 
analysis  or  explanation,'  and  that  it  is  * vain  trying  to  express 
the  fact  more  simply  or  fully  than  by  saying  that  he  [the  per- 
cipient] perceives  the  obiect.**  'That  there  are  external 
objects  Mrceived,*  he  maintains  further,  * is  a primary  facL 
which  aomite  ndther  of  being  proved  nor  of  being  disproved ' ; • 
and  he  holds  that  this  view  of  external  perception  Is  the  only 
one  that,  on  the  lines  of  natural  realism,  Moures  absolute  oon- 
cistency. 

But  Hamilton  essayed,  further  still,  to 
strengthen  and  support  the  Reidian  realism.  He 
took  up  Reid’s  distinction  of  primarv  and  secon- 
dary qualities  of  matter  and  worked  it  out  with 
unparalleled  minuteness  in  note  D of  his  Reid’s 
Work^  (pp.  825-876,  ‘ Distinction  of  the  Primary 
and  Secondary  Qualities  of  Body  ’),  carefully  esti- 
mating the  evidential  value  of  each.  He  an^yzed 
the  qualities  into  nrimary,  secundo-primary,  and 
secondary,  and  laid  j^eat  stress  on  the  second. 
His  distinctive  point  lies  in  the  strong  and  explicit 
way  in  which  he  takes  account  of  the  human  ^dy 
as  an  animated  organism,  the  seat  of  sensation, 
and  the  necessary  instrument  and  condition  of 
extemcd  perception — a factor  in  the  perceptive  act 
equally  indispensable  with  the  mental  factor.  Per- 
ception (he  lays  down)  is  the  apprehension,  in  and 
through  the  organism,  of  resistance  and  extension. 
In  thus  laying  our  Imowled^e  of  resistance  and 
extension  (the  leading  qualities  of  externality  or 
real  being)  in  the  organism,  Hcunilton  anticipated 
the  epistemology  of  the  present  day.  But,  further, 
one  may  observe  that,  while  it  is  so  that  sensation 
would  be  unintelligible  if  the  body  were  eliminated 
{man  being  not  merely  mind,  but  mind  plus  body), 
it  is  of  importance  ‘to  remember  that  the  body 
occupies  a vei^  peculiar  position  ; it  is  in  one 
aspect  subjective  and  in  another  objective.  To 
this  fact  the  psychology  of  to-day,  which  is  above 
all  things  genetic,  hasDecome  alive.  The  body  as 
sensitive  organism,  with  the  organic  sensations, 
is  of  the  utmost  significance  in.  the  genesis  of  the 
conception  of  the  individual  * self.’  The  body  is  to 
the  individual  primarily  the  self,  from  which  the 
completed  notion  of  self  takes  its  start,  and  which 
must  still  be  taken  account  of  even  after  we  have 
reached  the  higher  and  developed  idea. 

Not  yet  was  Hamilton’s  wo^  in  the  interests  of 
natural  realism  complete:  it  had  a negative  as 
well  as  a positive  side.  He  did  not  regard  it  as 
enough  to  establish  a position ; he  conceived  it 
necessary  also  to  beat  down  all  opponents.  Hence 
he  oarri^  on  a vigorous  polemic  against  represen- 
tationista  of  all  tyjies — especially  against  what  he 
called  the  *cosmothetio  idealism  * of  Thomas  Brown. 
His  criticism  is  always  keen,  but  not  always  valid  ; 
indeed,  not  seldom  it  rests  on  an  obvious  lack  of 
abUity  to  realize  and  appreciate  the  opponent’s 
point  of  view.  Yet  it  served  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  Hamilton’s  own  doctrine  and  of  setting  m 
a clearer  light  certain  difficulties  and  dangers 
that  beset  the  speculative  thinker  when  engaged 
with  theory  of  knowledge. 

Truth,  then,  according  to  Hamilton,  rests  on 

1 Letters  on  the  Philosophy  qf  the  Human  Mind,  2nd  Mr., 

pp.  64-6e.  ’ 
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the  testimony  of  consciousness ; from  this  source 
emanate  such  metaphysical  principles  as  those  of 
causality  and  substance.  This  is  the  teaching  of 
common  sense.  But  what  mves  to  consciousness 
its  authority?  Simply  the  fact  that  it  is  a neces- 
sary and  fundamental  part  of  the  native  structure 
of  tne  human  mind.  To  impugn  the  veracity  of  its 
primary  cognitions  or  to  suppose  them  false  would 
pe  * to  suppose  that  w’e  are  created  capable  of 
Intelligence,  in  order  to  be  made  the  victims  of 
delusion ; that  God  is  a deceiver,  and  the  root  of 
our  nature  a lie.*^  The  only  valid  way  of  rebut- 
ting or  disowning  the  data  of  consciousness  would 
be  to  show,  if  possible,  that  the  nrimary  deliver- 
ances are  contradictory  of  each  otner — either  that 
they  are  incoherent  among  themselves  or  that  there 
is  an  irremediable  conflict  in  their  consequences. 

Hamilton  was  not  satisfied  with  simply  buttress- 
ing the  philosophy  of  Reid ; he  put  forth  doctrines 
of  nis  own.  The  centre  of  his  independent  specu- 
lation waa  the  relativity  of  knowledge.  * To 
think,*  as  he  put  it,  *is  to  condition’;  and  so 
knowledge  of  the  unconditioned  is  for  us  impos- 
sible. *,The  last  and  highest  consecration  of  all 
true  religion  is  an  altar— “ Xo  the 
unknoton  and  unknotoable  God.**'*  Yet,  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  we  are  driven  to  the  oelief 
in  an  unconditioned  reality,  lying  beyond  the  con- 
ditioned. But,  if  the  absmute  and  the  infinite  are 
incognizable  by  us,  if  they  cannot  be  construed  to 
thought,  what  are  they?  The  one  is  simply  the 
negation  of  the  relative  and  the  other  the  negation 
of  the  finite.  Of  each  we  have  * a negative  notion  ’ 
and  nothing  more.  For  anything  further  we  are 
thrown  u||^n  faith  — faith,  however,  not  as  ir- 
rational and  unjustifiable  credulity,  but  in  the 
philosophical  sense  of  the  term  as  a rational  trust, 
the  spontaneous  adherence  of  our  nature  to  the 
conviction  that  behind  all  that  is  relative  is  the 
absolute,  and  that  what  appears  is  simply  the 
manifestation,  under  conditions  of  finite  experi- 
ence, of  what  is. 

The  law  of  the  conditioned  is  expressed  thus: 
*The  Conditioned  is  the  mean  to  tween  two 
extremes, — two  inconditionates,  exclusive  of  each 
other,  neithier  of  which  can  be  conceived  as  possible^ 
but  of  which,  on  the  principles  of  contradiction 
and  excluded  middle,  one  must  be  admitted  as 
necessary.**  It  testifies,  therefore,  to  the  inevi- 
table weakness  or  limitation  of  the  human  facul- 
ties, but  it  does  not  charge  them  with  being 
deceitful.  On  the  other  band,  the  value  that  is 
claimed  for  it  is  not  that  it  solves  aU  intellectu^ 
puzzles,  but  that  it  enforces  the  fact  that  we  must 
not  take  the  capacity  of  thought  as  the  measure 
of  existence  or  maintain  the  realm  of  knowledge 
to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  faith.  Which  of 
the  contradictory  alternatives  in  any  case  is  to  be 
^cepted  by  us  \e.a.,  whether  liberty  or  necessity 
in  the  problem  of  the  will)  it  cannot  say  ; that 
must  be  determined  on  other  grounds — sncn  as  the 
testimony  of  consciousnesa  Instances  of  contra- 
dictory alternatives  both  of  which  are  inconceiv- 
able by  us  are  te  be  foimd  in  connexion  with  space 
and  time.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  space  as 
absolutely  limited,  as  a complete  totality.  How- 
ever far  we  may  in  thought  push  out  the  boundary 
of  spsice,  and  however  much  we  may  try  to  regard 
space  as  completed  there,  we  find  ourselves  con- 
strained to  represent  to  ourselves  a apace  beyond. 
In  like  manner,  we  cannot  conceive  space  as  infin- 
itely immense,  as  boundless.  So  with  time.  An 
absolute  beginning  of  time  and  an  endless  duration 
(an  infinite  past)  are  alike  inconceivable.  But 
perhaps  the  application  of  the  conditioned  to  the 
principle  of  causality  is,  in  some  respects,  the 

1 Reid’s  Works*,  p.  748^.  * Disoussitm^,  p.  16  n. 

• Jb.  o.  16. 
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most  interesting,  as  it  shows  strikingly  Hamilton’s 
departure  from  the  position  of  the  Scottish  school 
on  this  important  point.  Keid  and  his  disciples 
had  regarded  causality  as  a necessary  principle — 
a primary  positive  affirmation  of  the  mmd,  whose 
rejection  in  thought  is  impossible.  But  Hamilton 
refuses  to  accept  this  view  and  maintains  that  the 
judgment  of  causality,  though  a priori^  is  not 
original  and  positive,  but  derivative  and  negative 
— negative  as  a^  mental  impotence,  determined  by 
the  law  of  relativity.  It  is  thus  simply  a corollary 
of  the  law  of  the  conditioned,  as  applied  to  a thing 
thought  under  the  form  or  mental  category  of 
* existence  relative  in  time.’ 

cannot  think  a things,  axcapt  under 
the  attribute  of  Bxtstenoe ; we  cannot  know  or  think  a thing  to 
cannot  know  or  think  a thing 
to  exist  In  ^me,  and  think  it  <a>»oluUly  to  commence  or  temZ 
n^.  Now  t^  at  once  imposes  on  us  the  Judgment  of  cauealitr. 
Unable  positiv^  to  tbinx  an  absolute  commencement,  our 
impotence  to  this  drives  us  backwards  on  the  notion  of  Cause : 
unable  p^tively  to  think  an  abeolute  termination,  our  impo- 
tence to  this  drivea  us  forwards  on  the  notion  of  Effect,'  l 

This  has  not  seemed  conclusive  even  to  Hamil- 
tonians themselves ; and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
an  undoubted  improvement  on  Keid. 

^ The  difficulty  with  the  doctrine  of  the  condi- 
tioned in  general  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  (1) 
how  it  can  be  legitimately  fitted  into  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Scottish  school,  which  Hamilton  so 
vigorously  upheld,  and  (2)  how  it  can  be  mswie 
consistent  with  itself  or  agreeable  to  fact.  A 
merely  negative  notion  is  psychologically  impos- 
sible. To  conceive  a thing  as  existing  at  all  is  to 
that  extent  to  conceive  it  poritively ; the  concep- 
tion may  be  vague,  but  it  is  positive.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  distinction  between  knowledge 
and  faith  in  order  to  bring  back  from  the  side  of 

Eactical  need  what  is  incompetent  to  intelligence 
heritage  from  Kant,  who  inherited  it  from  the 
hoolmen)  is  vicious.  Our  nature  is  one,  else 
there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  truth. 

Yet  the  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  although 
vehemently  attacked  by  J.  S.  Mill  and  others,  had 
no  small  influence  on  sul^quent  British  philo- 
sophy. It  told  in  two  quite  different  directions. 
On  the  one  hand,  it  stimulated  Dean  Mansel,  who 
accepted  it  in  its  entirety  and  made  it  the  basis  of 
his  famous  Bampton  Lectures  on  Tht  Limits  of 
Reliqu^  Thought  (London,  1858).  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  taken  up  by  Herbert  Spencer  (who, 
however,  discarded  the  doctrine  of  ‘the  negative 
notion  ’)  imd  issued  in  his  presentation  of  the  ulti- 
mate reality  as  the  unknown  and  the  unknowable, 
worked  out  in  Ms  First  Principles  (London,  1862). 
This  agnosticism,  inherent  in  Hamilton’s  teaching, 
would  certainly  have  staggered  Keid. 

The  Hamiltonian  philosophy,  excepting  the 
agnostic  side  of  it.  was  a real  power  in  Scotland 
during  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century.  It  lay 
at  the  root  of  the  professorial  prelections  of 
Hamilton’s  two  former  assistants — Thomas  Spencer 
Baynes  (1823-87)  in  St.  Andrews,  and  John  Veitch 
(1829-94)  in  Glasgow — and  of  his  favourite  post- 
graduate student,  A.  Campbell  Fraser  (1819-1916) 
in  Edinburgh.  Of  these  three  Veitch  came  forward 
as  the  avowed  defender  of  Hamilton  against  the 
criticism  of  J.  S.  Mill ; * and  Fraser  carried  forward 
the  principles  of  Reid  to  this  striking  theistic 
conclusion  : 


•True  philosophy  is  ...  the  morsl  and  religious  venture 
which  accepts  and  applies  the  principles  of  common  sense,  in 
the  assurance  that,  in  genuine  sabndssion  to  their  inspired 
authority  we  cannot  finally  be  put  to  intellectxial  or  moral  con- 
fusion. rSiith  in  Ood  is  latent  even  in  the  perceptions  of  external 
sense,  in  which  Reid  found  the  first  example  of  the  operation  of 
this  inspiration.  Alike  in  the  outer  world  of  the  senses,  and  in 


1 DUcuuionS^^  p.  618  L 

* See  bis  Memoir  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  and  also  his 
Hamilton,  in  Blackwood’s  ‘ Philosophical  Classics.’ 


free  or  responsible  agency  in  man,  filial  faith,  ethical  or  theistic, 
may  be  Justified  by  reasoning,  although  it  cannot  be  reached 
by  logic  as  a direct  conclusion  from  premises.  It  is  our  primary 
postulate,  and  not  an  object  of  logi(^  proof ; therefore  credible 
In  reason  while  it  is  not  demonstrable.*  ^ 

This  thesis  is  worked  out  in  detail  in  Fraser’s 
Gilford  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Theism  (2 
series,  Edinburgh,  1896-96,  reproduced,  in  an 
amended  form,  in  1 vol.  in  1899). 

3.  But,  altogether  ^art  from  Hamilton  and  his 
modification  of  Reid,  Keid’s  philosophy  during  the 
19th  cent,  was  powerful  abroad.  'Arough  Royer- 
Collard,  Joufiroy,  and  Victor  Ck>u8in,  it  became 
supreme  in  France.  In  Germany  it  was  highly 
thought  of  by  Fichte ; and  Schopenhauer  said  of 
the  Inquiry ; 

’ Thomas  Reid’s  book  is  very  scholarly  and  well  worth  read- 
ing, ten  times  more  so  than  anything  thac,  taken  in  all,  has 
been  written  since  Kant.*  > 

In  America  it  was  kept  alive  by  James  McCosh, 
Noah  Porter,  and  others. 

III.  In  tee  itOTR  CENTURY.-^AX,  the  present 
time  the  Scottish  philosophy,  after  an  eclipse  in 
Great  Britain,  has  come  into  view  again.  Not 
that  Reid  would  now  shape  the  lectures  of  any 
professor  of  philosophy  in  any  of  the  universities, 
as  he  did  formerly  ; but  there  is  a marked  tendency 
in  many  quarters  to  refer  to  him  and  quote  him 
with  respect  and  to  claim  his  support  as  something 
worth  having.  A fillip  to  a fresh  interest  in  him 
was  given,  in  the  end  of  last  century,  by  A.  Seth 
[Pringle-PattisonJ,  in  his  Balfour  Lectures  on  the 
Scottish  Philosophy  (*  1890).  This  was  followed  by 
Henry  Laurie’s  Scottish  Philosophy  in  its  National 
development  (1902),  and  by  T.  M.  Forsyth’s 
Philosophy  (1910) ; and,  <^uite  reoentfy  (1916),  we 
have  a book  of  very  judicious  Selections  i^om 
the  Scottish  Philosophy  of  Common  Sense,  by  & A. 
Johnston.  It  is,  further,  significant  that  the 
‘new  realism,*  however  far  from  Reid  it  may  be 
at  many  points,  delights  in  attaching  itself  to  him 
on  occasion  ; and  it  would  not  be  dimcnlt  to  affili- 
ate Bergson’s  doctrine  of  intuition  to  Reid’s  tesush- 
ing.  Certainly,  modem  movements  in  philosophy 
are  suggestive  in  this  connexion. 

LirKRATC&K.— The  works  of  the  various  writers  of  the  Scottish 
■chool  of  philosophy  have  been  duly  enumerated  in  the  text 
and  need  not  be  restated  here.  The  following  books  (mostly 
additional  to  those  mentioned  in  the  text)  may  be  noted. 

I.  Biooraj»R1CJlL, — A.  C.  Fraser,  Thomas  Reid  (in  * Famous 
Soots’  eerlee),  Edinburgh  and  London,  1888  ; William  Forbes, 
Aeeount  of  the  Life  and  Writinge  of  James  Beattie,  LL.T>,\ 
Svola.  Edinburgh,  1807;  Margaret  Forbes,  BeaXtie  and  his 
Friends,  London,  1804;  John  SmalL  Biographical  Sketch  of 
Adam  Ferguson,  Edinbu^h,  1864  ; John  Veitch,  Memoir  of 
Sir  William  RamiUon,  Bart.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1868. 

IL  Expository, — James  McCosh,  The  Scottish  PhiUMtphy, 
London  and  New  York,  1875;  John  Veitch,  RamiUon  (m 
Blackwood’s  * Philosophical  Olawes  *),  Edinburgh  and  London, 


Development,  Olaagow,  1902;  T.  M.  Forsy 
eophy  : a Study  of  its  Method  and  Oeneral  Denstopmemt,  London, 
1010 ; James  Seth,  English  Philosophers  and  Schx>ols  of  Philo- 
tophy,  London  and  New  York,  1812. 

Ilf.  Critical. — Joseph  Priestley,  An  Examination  of  Dr, 
Reid's  Inquiry,  Dr.  Beatlvts  Essay,  and  Dr.  Ostoald's  Appeal, 
London,  1774;  Henry  Calderwood,  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Injlnite,  Edinburgh,  1854 ; Samuel  Bailey,  Letters  on  the 
Pnilosophy  of  the  Ruman  Mind,  2nd  ser.,  London,  1858;  J.  H. 
Stirling,  Sir  tViUiam  Ramilton:  being  the  Philosophy  ^Per- 
ception : an  Analysis,  do.  1865 ; J.  S.  Mill,  An  Examination 
of  Sir  William  Ramilton's  PhUoiopJ^,  do.  1865 ; John  Grote, 
Explaratio  PhUosophiea,  pt.  1..  Cambridge,  1865 ; David 
Masson,  Recent  British  Philosophy^,  London,  1867. 

WILLIAM  L.  Davidson. 

SCRIBES. — ‘Scribes,*  as  the  title  of  a dis- 
tinctive order  in  Judaism,  denotes  the  character 
and  vocation  of  a class  which  flourished  between 
the  return  from  the  Exile  in  the  middle  of  the  6th 
cent.  B.C.  and  the  collapse  of  the  Jewish  State 
under  the  Romans  six  centuries  later. 

1 T'homas  Reid,  p.  168. 

9 Die  Welt  als  WiUe  und  Vorstellung,  Leipzig,  voL  U.  oh.  H., 
Eng.  tr..  London.  1888-86. 
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I.  Origfin  and  development. — In  the  sense  of 
secretaries,  who  kept  minutes,  wrote  letters,  and 
even  superintended  the  royal  archives,  there  had 
been  ‘scribes,*  or  ^dpherim^  under  the  Hebrew 
monarchy,  as  under  the  Persian.  These  function- 
aries might  be  little  more  than  cler^  like  the 
Roman  scribcB  qucBstorii  or  letter- writers ; when 
attached  to  the  atm^,  as  they  still  were  in  the 
Maccabsean  age  (1  M!ac  6**),  they  probably  corre- 
sponded to  subordinate  officials  like  provost- 
marshals  or  quartermasters,  who  might  be  in 
charge  of  accounts  and  army-lists  of  men  and 
booty.  But  at  court  the  ^dpker  often  held  a more 
responsible  position,  as  a secrets^  of  State. 
Since  his  main  business  consisted  in  managing 
the  royal  correspondence,  he  was  called  ‘ the 
scribe,’  the  man  who  could  write.  Wliat  he 
wrote,  as  a rule,  was  letters  for  other  people. 
They  dictated ; he  transcribed.  It  was  only  alter 
the  fall  of  the  monarchy  that  circumstances  arose 
which  led  to  the  development  of  ‘scribes,*  in  a 
new  and  technical  sense,  as  a religious  order  in 
Judaism.  These  circumstances  were  the  consoli- 
dation of  the  Jews  as  a community  of  the  Law,' 
and  the  consequent  need  of  expert  students  who 
should  interpret  the  TOr&h  and  apply  its  authentic 
decisions  to  the  changing,  varied  conditions  of  the 
people.^  It  is  unnecessary  for  our  present  purpose 
to  tell  over  again  the  familiar  story  of  this 
religious  transformation.  The  point  is  that  the 
0johertm  of  the  post-Exilic  age  were  not  court 
otncials,  but  men  of  the  Book,  charged  with  the 
task  not  only  of  copymg  its  contents  hut  of  en- 
forcing its  administration  as  a code,  of  elucidating 
its  bearing  upon  questions  of  practical  conduct, 
and  of  instructing  the  bulk  of  the  nation  on  their 
duties  to  its  regulations.  They  had  to  be  com- 
petent in  a variety  of  ways,  but  the  fundamental 
requirement  for  scribes  was  that  they  must  he 
proficient  in  the  oracles  of  the  Law.* 

Since  in  Egypt  covered  practically  all  oflidala  who 

had  to  deal  with  documents,  from  secretaries  to  registrars  and 
clerics,  as  well  as  military  officers,  the  LXX  translators  were  free 
to  employ  this  Greek  term  as  a rule  for  the  Hebrew  in 

both  of  the  senses  already  noted.  The  Vulgate  soriba  lea  to  the 
English  rendering  ' scribe,*  which  In  modern  times  has  a oozmo- 
tatiOQ  narrower  than  its  original  scope,  and  oertainW  narrower 
than  the  range  of  the  Jewish  fdpher*t  activitiesTThe  editing 
and  transmission  of  the  saored  text  was  only  one  of  his  func- 
tions. The  ^dpher\m  were  literati^  not  mere  copyists  in  the 
medissval  monastic  sense  of  * scribes.'  They  were  bookmen, 
anthors.  Even  their  editing  involved  knowledge,  scholarship, 
and  commenting.  Furthermore,  the  supreme  importance  of 
the  TCrfth  for  national  life  led  them  to  be  eduoationallste  and 
jurists.  But  these  functions  varied  aoooixUng  to  ^e  exigencies 
of  the  day ; now  one  element,  now  another,  was  prominent  in 
the  vocation  of  theee  exponents  of  the  Tdrih. 

The  * scribe*  as  a professiODal  penman,  who  took  down  what 
was  diotstsd,  was  of  course  a familiar  figure  (1^  ; later  he 

became  the  libtilariu*  of  Judaism,  who  copied  scrolls,  phy- 
lacteries, etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sori^  who  tampered 
with  the  text  of  Deuteronomy  (Jer  8*)  and  a private  secretary 
like  Baruch  (Jer  38^)  were  more  than  copyists  or  clerks  of  this 
kind.  Both  lines  of  activity  oontinuM  in  the  poet-Bxilio 
vocation  of  the  scribes,  bat  their  functions  became  still  more 
ramified  and  specialised  as  Judaism  was  driven  back  upon 
itself.  The  conventional  idea  of  the  Jewish  scribes  is  twof<^d  : 
that  they  were  doll  drudges,  and  that  they  were  the  dea^ 
antagonists  of  Jesus.  The  former  is  a misapprehension  : and 
to  understand  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  survey  their  rise  and 
within  poet- Exilic  and  particularly  p^ - Maooabnan 

The  origin  and  the  development  of  the  soribes 
daring  the  post-Exilic  perioa  are  still  uncertain 
at  several  points ; it  is  difficult,  from  the  extant 
data,  to  determine  the  changes  which  passed  over 
them  as  a class  or  even  the  tendencies  which  gradu- 
ally shaped  them  into  a class.  But  the  general  out- 
line is  fairly  clear.  Previous  to  the  l^^cabsean 
movement  they  seem  to  have  been  associated 
mainly  mth  the  priests.  During  the  Exile  the 
interest  in  national  literature  as  an  organ  of 

1 BRB  viL  466,  687.  * Of.  i6.  viL  866  f. 

* rt.  ii.  97,  666  f. 


continuity  and  unity  stirred  the  scribes.  The 
Tdr&h  was  compiled  and  edited  by  sacerdotal 
authorities,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Ezekiel,  the  outstanding  priest  and  prophet  of 
Judaism  in  Babylonia.  Ezra  hims^f  was  of 
priestly  descent,  and  Levites  (cf.  2 Ch  34^*)  sup- 
ported him  in  his  endeavour  to  stamp  the  Law 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  community.  Indeed, 
the  very  formation  of  the  Priestly  Code  expressed 
the  conviction  that  *in  the  future  the  delivering 
act  of  Grod  would  have  to  be  preceded  by  a thorough 
sanctification  of  His  people  * ; ' and,  as  this  holiness 
involved  the  acrupulona  and  minute  pressure  of 
the  Law  upon  life,  the  interests  of  the  scribes 
from  Ezra  onwards  and  of  the  priests  coincided, 
although  the  former  acquired  a broader  and  more 
popular  position  in  the  nation,  since  the  cultua 
was  no  longer  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  religion. 
M.  J astrow  * has  shown  that  in  a passage  like 
Lv  13-14,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Priestly  Code,  the 
addition  of  glosses,  comments,  and  illostrations, 
which  characterize  the  Mishnfih  and  the  Gemftrfi, 
can  be  already  traced.  At  this  period  the  scribe  and 
the  priest  had  much  in  common,  and  this  affinity 
contmned.  Thus  Simon  the  Just  (beginning  of 
3rd  cent.  B.C.),  who  flourished  among  the  last  of 
the  primitive  scribes  entitled  ‘men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,*  * was  high-priest.  For  the  most  part, 
during  this  period,  and  even  down  to  the  time  of 
Sirach,  a scribe  might  be  a priest,  and  a priest 
might  be  a scribe.  Their  interests  were  largely 
the  same,  hut  the  scribal  interest  in  the  Law-boot 
was  naturally  wider  than  that  of  the  priests.  The 
scribes  were  not  yet  the  rigid  canonists  that  they 
afterwards  became.  During  the  Greek  period,  in 
fact,  they  were  often  indistinguishable  from  the 
‘ wise  men.*  The  sketch  of  the  ideal  scribe  in  Sir 
38*^39"  suggests  at  any  rate  that  his  functions 
were  not  invariably  associated  with  the  scholastic 
study  of  the  OT  text  or  confined  to  Biblical  inter- 
pretation. The  scribal  aim,  according  to  Ezr  7'®, 
was  threefold : * to  seek  (search,  study)  the  Law 
of  the  Lord,  and  to  do  it,  and  to  teach  in  Israel 
rules  and  duties.*  But  Sirach  ignores  Ezra,  per- 
haps ‘ because  the  only  public  services  assi^ea  to 
Ezra  by  the  record  were  such  as  it  woula  have 
equally  depressed  Ben  Sira  to  speak  of,  and 
grieved  his  disciples  to  hear.’  ^ Siraoh  correlates 
the  Law  with  wisdom ; his  scribe  haa  humanist 
interests  as  well  as  personal  piety;  he  travels 
abroad,  associates  with  courts  and  kings,  and 
draws  the  materials  of  his  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion from  wider  sources  than  the  Tdrfih  and  its 
sacred  ^ tradition  ; he  is  a man  of  culture,  with 
education  and  experience  of  the  world.  This 
portrait  may  be  a protest  agamst  some  contempo- 
rary tendency  in  soribism ; it  is  possible  to  take  it 
as  an  implicit  criticism  of  elements  which  seemed 
to  Sirach  unduly  nawow.  But  it  is  safe  to  infer 
that  hitherto  the  line  of  demarcation  between 
scribe  and  wise  man  was  not  sharply  drawn,  and 
perhaps  that  even  the  exclusive  study  of  the  Law 
had  not  yet  amounted  to  anything  like  a character- 
istic feature  of  the  scribes.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
ordinary  scribe  was  not  absorbed  in  the  regulations 
of  the  ciHtns ; the  obligations  of  the  Tdrfth  were 
much  wider  than  the  sacrificial  ritual.  Yet 
neither  was  he  confined  to  the  general  study  of 
the  Law  as  an  exclusive  code  of  condnct  and 
devotion.  The  scribal  movement  as  yet  had  affini- 
ties to  the  w^om-movement ; if  we  cannot 
identify  the  ‘wise  men’  or  sages  of  Judaism  at 
this  period  with  the  contemporary  scribes,  we  are 
still  less  able  to  think  of  them  as  two  independent 


- X.  Uk.  v/Qcyne,  tjevnan  lutxc 

New  York  aod  London,  1898,  p.  80  f. 
S JQR  iv.  ri«14]  S67  L 
^ Oheyne,  p.  210. 


» Pirqi  Zbhdth,  L 2. 
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companies  of  teachers.  Both  made  themselves 
responsible  for  te€u»hing  true  ‘wisdom*  to  the 
people,  and  both  enjoyed  a measure  of  religious 
intuition  ; it  was  not  ^et  a case  of  tradition  verstts 
humanism  or  fresh  inspiration. ' There  were  sczib^ 
who  had  cosmopolitan  interests,  and  scribism  was 
still  unidentified  with  Biblicism. 

Sir&oh'f  enthusiasm  for  the  vocation  of  scribe  prompts  him 
to  sketch  an  attractive  outline.  He  claims  that  the  vocation  of 
scribe  requires  culture  and  leisure  such  as  are  impossible  to 
tradesmen  and  artisans  and  peasants ; these  people,  he  admits, 
are  useful  in  their  place — no  dty  can  get  on  vnthout  them — 
but(88«-S9n) 

' None  seeks  them  for  advice  on  public  aflairs.^ 
and  they  hold  no  rank  in  the  assembly ; 
they  do  not  sit  on  the  ludicial  bench, 
and  have  no  knowledge  of  law  and  justice ; 
they  do  not  expound  the  requirements  of  wisdom, 
nor  msp  the  proverbs  of  the  wise. 

What  they  understand  is  their  handiwork, 
and  their  thoughts  are  for  the  practioe  of  their  craft. 

Not  80  he  who  sem  himself  to  the  fear  of  Ood 
and  ponders  the  Law  of  the  most  High, 
who  explores  the  wisdom  of  all  the  andents 
and  is  absorbed  In  the  prophets  of  old, 
who  treasures  the  teaching  of  famous  men 
and  reflects  on  what  is  deep, 
who  probes  for  the  secret  meaning  of  proverbs 
and  is  familiar  with  enigmatic  parables, 
who  serves  great  men 
and  appears  before  prinoes, 
who  travels  in  foreign  lands, 
testing  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil  among  men, 
who  is  careful  to  pray  to  the  Lord  that  made  him 
and  entreats  mercy  from  the  most  High, 
who  opens  his  mouth  In  prayer 
and  makes  supplication  for  his  sins. 

If  it  seems  good  to  God  most  High, 
he  shall  be  made  wise  with  the  epirit  of  understanding.* 

He  pours  out  a double  measure  of  wise  sayings. 

and  ^ves  thanks  to  the  Lord  in  prayer. 

He  understands  parables  of  the  wise, 
and  meditates  on  their  mysteriea 
He  sets  forth  the  requirements  of  wisdom, 
and  glories  in  the  law  of  the  Lord's  covenant. 

Many  praise  his  Intelligence, 
and  his  name  shall  never  be  blotted  out ; 
his  memory  shall  not  pass  away, 
and  his  name  shall  live  from  generation  to  generation. 

The  congregation  proclaims  his  wisdom, 
and  the  assembly  publishes  his  praise. 

If  he  lives  on,  he  shall  be  reckoned  happier  than  x thousand, 
and  when  he  dies,  his  name  and  tame  are  ample. 

The  Maccab^n  reaction  against  Helienlsm 
was  a turning -point  in  the  evolution  of  the 
soribes.*  Their  vocation  was  at  once  contracted 
and  intensified.  The  aristocratic  priesthood  lost 
the  confidence  of  the  people  owing  to  their  laxity, 
and  the  scribes  now  found  themselves  in  opposi- 
tion* to  the  sacerdotal  authorities,  obligea  to 
uphold  and  enforce  the  Law  at  all  costs.  One 
outcome  of  this  development  was  the  populariza- 
tion of  the  Law,  which  was  no  longer  a pre- 
dominantly sacerdotal  interest.  Another  was  the 
recruiting  of  the  scribes  from  the  ranks  of  the 
people  ; ^ey  became  more  and  more  a lay  order  * 
— no  longer  men  of  leisure  who  looked  down  upon 
manual  labour,  but  for  the  most  part  students  of 
the  Law  who  supported  themselves  by  a trade, 
1 Of.  J.  Wellhausen,  iMraelititche  und  jUdisehe  OttehiehU^^ 
Berlin,  1007,  p.  1«5  f. 

3 It  la  this  practical  knowledge  of  the  world,  combined  with 
the  sway  of  a teacher  over  youth,  that  probably  leads  Josephus 
to  mdl  them  arodtoTcu — not  at  all,  of  course,  in  a derogatory 
sense.  He  attributes  the  popular  rising  against  Herod  and  bis 
golden  eagles  to  the  influence  of  two  Jeru^em  scribes.  In  one 
account  (BJ  u xxxUi.  2)  they  are  called  <n^urreii  mard 
yiiXxvTo.  doxovvrcf  oKpificvv  rX  vdrpiOj  koX  rovr  iv  iraurl  ry 
iBvti  S6$rii  . . . rovrot,^  ovk  iXiyot  wpoajj*<ray 

Tuv  vitjv  ipfyovuMyoif  rove  y6ftiovt-  ^ ^e  other  account 
XVn.  vi.  2)  describes  tbem  as  ififyrirai  rwv  irarpiwv  v6pj»aVj^  avBpt^ 
kjoX  irpoo^tXetf  ttk  vaxStiav  rov  mtrdpov.  But  in  Sirach's 
day  the  scribes  had  not  vet  taken  so  active  a part  in  stirring 
up  public  opinion,  and  Indeed  their  normal  function  was  always 
that  of  pedagogues  rather  than  demagogues. 

* Scrioes  ^o  breathed  this  atmosphere  would  look  back  to  a 
prophet  like  Ezekiel  as  their  procotype ; they  woxild  carr>'  on 
the  divine  inspiration  tor  teaching  men  religion,  which  had 
been  degraded  by  prophets  who  had  become  fanatics,  dema- 
gogues, and  visionaries. 

* Of.  BRE  ix.  668  f » Of.  ib.  668*>. 

* By  the  time  that  the  Chronicler  wrote  they  must  have  been 
formed  into  gilds  or  families  (cf.  1 Oh  2<UX 
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declining  to  accept  remuneration  for  their  labours. 
This  is  a decisive  change ; it  marks  the  rise  of  the 
scribes  as  we  know  ^em  in  the  NT  and  the 
Mishn&h,  where  their  power  and  sayings  are  now 
chronicled,  and  the  legend  of  their  unbroken  suc- 
cession is  urged.  To  quote  only  one  proof  of  their 
significance  : we  find  that  the  thirteenth  Benedic- 
tion of  the  Skenumeh'Esreh,  which  in  its  present 
form  preserves  an  interesting  memento  of  the 
Jewish  community  at  the  Maccabaean  period,^ 
definitely  includes  the  scribes : 

* Towards  the  righteous  [9addiktni\  and  the  pious  ibcuidim], 
towards  the  elders  of  th^  people  the  house  of  Israel,  towards 
the  remnant  of  their  scribes  [^phetlm]  . . . may  thy  tender 
meroies  be  stirred,  O Lord  our  God.'S  This  is  an  Incidental  but 
remarkable  proof  of  the  tenacious  memory  which  Judaism 
cherished  of  their  Maccabean  rdle. 

Then  and  thereafter  the  scribes  contributed  materi- 
ally to  the  preservation  of  genuine  relinon  under 
the  Law.  They  deserved  the  grateful  nomage  of 
posterity.  The  new  conditions  narrowed  their 
horizon;*  the  older  humanistic  outlook  passed 
away,  and,  when  the  Law,  as  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  man  re<}uired  to  know  and  read,  pre- 
occupied their  minds,  the  freer  spirit  of  the  former 
scribes  waned  ; but  this  was  the  price  paid  for  the 
intensity  with  which  they  enforced  the  claims  of 
the  Law,  and  the  scribes  probably  did  not  r^et 
it,  in  view  of  their  fresh  prestige  and  power  witliin 
the  nation.  Cosmopolitan  culture  was  now  sus- 
pect. Any  centrifu^l  tendency  was  resisted. 
Nothing  mattered,  if  they  could  prevent  the  re- 
ligions tone  of  Judaism  from  being  secularized  and 
preserve  its  unity  from  disintegration.  Down  to 
the  revolt  of  Bar-Cochba,  Greek  was  not  eschewed 
entirely,  it  is  true.  But  the  stress  of  their  study 
lay  elsewhere. 

2.  Functions. — According  to  the  Bdbd  B&bhrCi^ 
146,  * the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  wrote 
Ezekiel,  the  Twelve  (prophets),  Dsmiel  and  Esther. 
Ezra  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  genealogies  of 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  as  far  as  (the  mention  of) 
himself.*  Whatever  basis  (if  any)  underlies  the 
rabbinic  tradition  that  the  great  convocation  of 
Neh  8-10  was  an  institution  called  'the  Great 
Synagogue,*  which  superintended  the  codification 
and  administration  or  the  Law  for  a generation 
and  more,  the  early  * scribes  * did  undertake 
authorship.  Sirach,  himself  a scribe,  argues  * that 
* those  who  read  [the  Scriptures]  must  not  only 
become  skilled  themselves  but  must  also,  as  lovers 
of  learning,  be  able  to  serve  outsiders  by  speaking 
and  torUing'  ‘The  scribe,*  as  the  man  who  de- 
scribes and  records  things  in  heaven  as  well  as  on 
earth,  was  the  title  ox  Enoch  in  the  book  of 
Enoch ; and  the  author  of  4 Esdras  (14**)  applied 
it  to  Esdras.  The  scribes,  in  fact,  edited  and 
composed  ; it  is  to  them  that  we  owe  books  like 
Chronicles,  Jubilees,  the  Axamaic  Abikar,  and 
even  some  of  the  early  Apocalypses — not  merely 
compilations  and  extracts,  but  expositions  and 
origmai  works  of  a semi-BiblicaJ  kmd.  But,  os 
time  went  on,  when  the  canon  was  practically 
closed,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  made 
the  Law  more  and  more  the  business  and  bosom  of 
the  national  life,  the  scribes  ceased  to  produce 
literature  ; originality  of  this  kind  was  not  merely 
irrelevant,  it  was  inconsistent;  and  their  promi- 
nent services  to  practical  religion  were  rendered 
eventually  in  what  a modem  wonld  term  (a)  the- 

i Eleazar,  one  of  tbe  great  Macoabnan  martyrs  (2  Mao  7I3V 
was  a distinguished  scribe,  and  the  Test.  XII  Pair.  (Leri  8^^ 
predicts  Maccabiean  'priests  and  judges  and  scribes.’ 

3 Of.  I.  Abrahams,  Annotated  JSaitum  pf  ths  Authorised  Daily 
Prayer  Book,  London,  1914,  p.  Lxv. 

3 A partial  historical  partdlel  is  the  Protestant  scholastioism 
which  followed  the  redi^veiy  of  the  Bible  after  the  Reforma- 
lion  ; it  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  mysticism,  and  it  helped 
to  preserve  religion  daring  a transition  period,  hot  it  could  not 
furnish  a permanent  basis  for  tbe  development  of  a living  faith. 

4 prol.  Sf. 
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ology,  (6)  education,  and  (c)  iuriaprudence,  all 
three  revolving  round  the  study  of  the  Law  as 
Tdrah  or  authoritative  instruction. 

(a)  Theology,  — The  scribes  edited,  fixed,  and 
transmitted  the  Hebrew  text  in  an  authoritative 
form,  emending^  it  when  necessary.  In  view  of 
the  ^maritan  schism,  this  became  specially  im- 
portant. They  also  elaborated  and  codified  a 
system  of  common  or  traditional  law,  interpreting 
the  written  TOrah,  explaining  or  explaining  away 
its  discrepancies,  and  clearing  up  its  ambiguities  ; 
the  technical  term  for  this  was  * **  to  make  a fence 
to  the  Thorah  ** : to  surround  it  with  a margin  of 
casuistry  ; to  evolve  the  principles  which  underlay 
its  wor&  ; to  develop  ana  apply  its  decrees,  accom- 
modating them  to  the  varied  requirements  of  the 
time.’  ^ This  function  arose  from  the  valuation  of 
the  Law.  Wittingly  or  unwittingly,  a man  might 
infringe  the  Law  in  a dozen  ways,  as  he  ate,  as  be 
acted  on  the  Sabbath,  and  so  fortli  ; consequently 
precautions  had  to  be  taken,  and  additional  re- 
strictions set  up,  to  prevent  such  transgressiona 
It  was  an  elaborate  and  delicate  business,  but  the 
scribes  were  equal  to  it,  as  their  record  proves. 
They  ‘fenced’  the  Tdrfib.  This  amplification  of 
the  Law  was  at  first  conveyed  orally  (Ta/xi5o<rtt), 
for  there  could  only  be  one  toritten  Law,  but,  as 
the  oral  law  professed  to  do  no  more  than  draw 
out  what  was  implicit  in  the  Pentateuch,  it  was 
supposed  to  possess  Mosaic  authority  in  its  punc- 
tilious regulations  for  faith  and  conduct.  The 
nation  was  living  under  very  different  conditions 
from  those  in  v^ch  the  original  Law  had  been 
drawn  up ; old  regulations  had  to  be  modified  or 
even  abrogated,  and  fresh  religious  sanctions  and 
prohibitions  were  necessary,  in  order  to  preserve 
the  fatith  from  being  contaminated.  Now  it  was 
the  scribe’s  business  to  adjust  these  to  the  written 
Law  somehow,  by  reading  them  into  the  text  or 
by  altering  the  text,  in  order  to  invest  them  with 
an  authority  equal  to  that  of  the  text.  He  had 
also  to  put  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  code  into 
the  current  Aramaic  direct.  The  work  required 
ingenuity  and  mental  as  well  as  moral  aptitude. 
Thus  Ezra  (Ezr  7®)  is  called  ‘ a ready  scribe  in  the 
law  of  Moses,*  i.e.  apt  in  interpretation,  skilful, 
quiok-^tted,  and  shrewd.  Scribes  often  differed 
in  their  views,*  and  the  echoes  of  controversy  as 
well  as  of  diplomatic  evasions  linger  in  the 
Mishnfih,  where  we  can  also  overhear  them  often 
in  their  fanciful  and  artificial  manipulation  of 
texts,  for  the  sake  of  edification.  The  better 
spirit  of  their  work  is  described  sympathetically 
by  Lauterbach  in  the  Year-book  of  (fentraZ  Con- 
ference of  American  JiabbiSt  xxiii.  [1913]  ^9-287, 
‘The  Ethics  of  the  Halakah.’  Their  aims  are 
justifiable  historically.  Fundamentally  the  motive 
of  their  work  was  sincere  and  legitimate.  The 
conception  of  revelation  as  embo&d  in  a sacro- 
sanct code  left  no  other  alternative  open  to  the 
relino us  leaders  of  Judaism  thau  to  claim  Mosaic 
authority  for  practical  inferences  and  deductions 
drawn  from  what  this  complicated  code  said  or  did 
not  say,  about  minute  and  central  things  alike. 
These  regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  sake  of  a 
genuine  nationalistic  piety.  But  the  method  in- 
volved serious  dangers  and  abuses.  It  made 
religion  unduly  comj^ex  and  scholastic ; it  at  once 
encouraged  and  tampered  with  scruples ; it  tended 
to  subordinate  the  fundamental  moral  obligations 
to  ritual  niceties ; and  occasionally  among  its 
indirect  effects  were  extemalism  and  rigidity.® 


^ By  the  Srd  cent  a-d.  these  oorrectiocs  of  the  ancient  te' 
were  celled  fdpAerfm  (of.  viil.  86®  £.> 

Teylor,  Sayxngt  cfVu  Jewith  PaifurM^,  (Abridge,  188 

» Of.  J.  Z.  Leuterbach.  In  JQR  vL  (1816]  804  f. 

* The  fialdkh^,  of  coare^  wm  oonetantly  chsnginff-— on< 
But  the  innovetioni  only  added  \ 


^ xuc  nammnan^  m coun 
scruples  start,  they  go  on. 


To  be  Biblical  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as 
to  be  spiritual.  The  attitude  of  the  scribes  in  the 
Gospels  is  the  first,  though  not  the  only,  illustra- 
tion of  this  truth  npon  a large  scale. 

(6)  Education, — The  equmly  responsible  task  of 
diffusing  religious  knowledge  among  the  people 
devolved  naturally  on  those  who  were  responsible 
for  determining  the  standards  of  piety;  and  the 
scribes,  as  vofiobidda-KaXot  or  xarplwv  i^yjyrjral  vhfjuav 
(Josephus),  or  lepoypafifiartts  or  KaOrj^raif  gave 
themselves  faithfully  to  this  task.  They  imparted 
their  teaching  by  means  of  addresses  delivered  not 
only  in  the  synagogues'  but  in  private  houses 
(their  own  and  other  people’s)  and  in  the  open  air, 
AS  well  as  at  the  Temple.  They  were  not  confined 
to  their  headquarters  at  Jerusalem.  Among  those 
who  came  to  examine  the  mission  of  Jesus,  s.p., 
were  ‘ Pharisees  and  teachers  of  the  law  who  had 
come  from  every  village  of  Galilee  and  Judaea  and 
Jerusalem’  (Lk  6'“^).  R.  Jobanan,  according  to 
Jems.  Shabhathf  16,  spent  several  years  in  G^ilee 
as  a teacher,  though  he  was  distressed  to  find  the 
Galilseans  sadly  indifferent  to  his  legalism.  The 
activities  of  the  scribes  were  wide-spread,  within 
and  beyond  Palestine,  and  the  weekly  reding  of 
the  Law  in  the  synagogues  furnished  them  with  an 
opportunity  for  reading  the  common  people  with 
reumous  instruction  in  the  shape  of  hal&khdth. 
If  Lauterbach*  is  right  in  his  hypothesis,  these 
haldJehdth  remained  strictly  expositions  of  or  com- 
ments on  the  Law,  down  to  the  period  of  Simon 
the  Just,  after  which  abstract  hcdakhAt\  or  inde- 
pendent traditional  laws,  were  more  and  more, 
taught  in  Mishnfth  form  (lacking  Scripture  proof). 
The  object  of  the  latter  was  to  justify  practices 
and  customs  which  had  sprung  up  in  file  nation, 
and  which  could  not  be  nin^hed  with  any  pre- 
cedent either  in  the  Law  or  in  tradition.  These 
later  ‘ scribes  * first  found  official  authority  in  the 
Sanhedrin  under  Antigonus  of  Socho.  But  the 
change  in  the  form  of  the  haZdlMth  left  the  edu- 
cational aim  unaltered.  The  individual  under  the 
Law  constantly  required  the  scribe  to  explain  his 
duties  and  interpret  the  beeirings  of  the  code  in 
any  given  case.  Ezra’s  supporters  (Neh  8*)  * reaid 
in  the  book  in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave 
the  sei^,  so  that  the  people  understood  what  was 
read,*  t.e.,  they  supplied  a running  commentary  to 
elucidate  the  text.  This  expository  function  was 
maintained  and  developed  by  the  later  scribes; 
they  busied  themselves  with  haldkhdh  rather  than 
with  hc^gdd&h\  ‘what  the  scribes  say’  carried 
weight  in  popular  esteem,  not  because  they  posed 
as  authorities  or  claimed  inspiration,  but  ^cause 
they  taught  what  they  had  received  as  the  ortho- 
dox and  original  meaning  of  the  Law,  which  had 
to  be  evolved  from  it  by  means  of  their  tradition. 
Such  was  their  regular  and  distinctive  rdle.  The 
congregational  worship  of  the  synagogues  did 
something  to  familiarize  Jews  with  liie  Law,  but 
the  masses  required  an  ampler  education  in  the 
principles  and  practice  of  their  religion,  and  genera- 
tions of  expert  scribes  must  have  thrown  them- 
selves into  this  mission  of  popular  instruction. 
Whether  or  not  they  took  any  direct  part  in  the 
education  of  children,*  they  trained  men  to  their 
own  profession;  their  disciples  or  scholars,  en- 
dowed with  a retentive  memory  and  an  implicit 
deference  to  tradition,  carried  on  their  work  and 
were  proud  to  do  them  honour.  The  infi.uence 
which  they  possessed  idtimately  among  the  people 

fbe  network  of  the  Lew,  and  (theoretically  at  any  rate)  the 
indmdual  * draped  at  each  remove  a len  j^enlng  chain.'  The 
irapdSooxf  trarp^  or  long  before  It  was  put  into 

writing  (cf.  H.  L.  Stradc,  Einleitung  tn  den  Tafwiud*,  jLelprJg, 
1908,  p.  10  f.X  claimed  authority  as  emanating  from  Moses  and 
regulated  the  practical  life  and  worship  of  the  devout. 

I Of.  art  Stkaooocs.  * JQR  vL  28  f. 

* Of.  ERR  V.  186. 
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the  deference  which  they  received  may  be 
illnatrated  from  two  sentences  of  tlieir  severest 
critic. *  * The  scribes  and  Pharisees  sit  on  the  seat 
of  Moses  ; so  do  whatever  they  teU  yon,  obey 
them  * (Mt  23"*  )•  This  was  spoken  by  Jesns  to  the 
people.  It  is  not  ironical.  Jesns  recognized  the 
vahdity  of  the  Law  as  a divine  instrnction  for 
tbe  people,  and  even  the  need  of  obeying  the  scribes 
in  so  far  as  their  precepts  and  principles  were  tme 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Law;  what  He  objects  to  is 
the  failure  of  the  scribes  to  practise  what  they 
preached,  i.e.  to  live  up  to  their  ideal  (see  Ezr  7^®, 
quoted  above).  Agam,  in  a different  tone  He 
(maiges  them  with  using  their  powerful  influence 
and  authority  to  prevent  people  from  becoming 
adherents  of  His  cause : * Woe  to  you  jurists  ! you 
have  taken  away  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of 
knowledge ; you  have  not  entered  yourselves,  and 
you  have  stopped  those  who  were  entering  * 
(Lk  11®*).  The  difference  between  their  methods 
and  those  of  Jesus  was  plain  to  any  audience. 
When  the  people  were  impressed  by  the  difference 
between  Jesus  and  the  scribes  in  teaching — *He 
taught  them  like  an  authority,  not  like  the* 
scrioes  * (Mk  1**,  Mt  7*®) — the  meaning  is  that  Jesus 
showed  an  originality  and  an  independence  which 
were  foreign  to  the  scribes.  He  had  a direct 
intuition  of  Gk>d,  which  made  His  message  con- 
vincing. 

* EKfl  teaching  it  fresher  and  more  inttinct  with  genius  than 
that  of  the  Rabbis,  of  whote  teachings  we  have  recordt  in  the 
Talmad  and  Midraeb.'  ^ 

They  taught  with  authority,  but  appealed  strictly 
to  precedent  and  tradition.  One  of  the  virtues  of 
Jo$anan  ben  Zakkai,  e.g.t  according  to  the  eulogy 
in  SukkQJiy  28a,  is  that  * he  never  uttered  a word 
which  he  had  not  heard  from  the  lips  of  his 
teacher.’  But  Jesus  did  not  speak  in  inverted 
commas.  Thus,  e.g.t  none  of  His  parables  is  even 
exegetical,  whereas  most  of  the  scribes*  parables 
start  from  an  OT  text.  J esus  elsewhere  denounced 
them  for  their  self-righteousness,  their  hypocrisy, 
their  ostentation,  and  their  unscrupmousnesa. 

‘ Beware  of  the  scribes ! they  like  to  walk  about 
in  long  robes,  to  get  saluted  m the  market-places, 
to  secure  the  front  seats  in  the  synagogues  and 
the  best  places  at  banquets ; they  prey  upon  the 
property  of  widows  and  offer  long  unrem  prayers  * 
(Mk  12*®^).  If  the  charge  of  avarice  refers  to 
legacies  which  rich  widows  were  induced  to  con- 
tr^ute  to  the  support  of  rabbinical  study,  the 
scribes  were  guilty  of  the  same  conduct  as  dis- 
graced the  Roman  clergy  in  Jerome’s  day.  The 
other  charges  can  be  illustrated  from  the  pages  of 
Josephus  and  of  the  Talmud.  Paul’s  only  allusion 
to  them  (1  Co  1*°)  is  in  an  OT  quotation  ; it  echoes 
the  saying  of  Jesus  in  Mt  11*®.  But  not  all  were 
degenerate.  There  were  those  among  the  scribal 
teachers  who  were  not  unwilling  to  keep  an  open 
mind  or  unable  to  appreciate  the  prophetic  si^it 
of  Jesus  Himself  (cf.  Lk  lO*®**,  Mk  12***-) ; the 
scribes  seem  even  to  have  furnished  the  primitive 
Church  with  some  recruits  (cf.  Mt  13®*  &*^),®  one 
of  whom  at  least  is  known  by  name  (Tit  3** : ZitvSv 
rbv  »ojjuk6v). 

(c)  Jurisprudence. — As  the  Law  ruled  the  Jewish 
community,  it  was  naturally  the  scribes  (vofUKol) 
who  took  a leading  place  in  pronouncing  judgment 
upon  what  was  permissible  or  unorth<mox  and  in 

^ M&tthew  reads  * their*  (ovrwv);  he  recogniree  Christian 

ypa4t4iaT*Zt. 

>0.  O.  Montefiore,  Ths  Synoptic  GctpeU,  London,  1909,  U. 
556. 

s The  difficult  saying  in  Mt  1S>S  may  perhaps  be  intellisdble  in 
the  light  of  le  22W,  where  ypafifiarruc  (A)  renders  the  Hebrew 
term  for  * house-steward ' ; taken  thus,  it  would  tally  with  the 
flowing  allasion  to  stores,  the  * scribe ' being  not  a man  of  the 
pen  but  a steward.  The  * kingdom  * probably  denotes  the  moral 
and  religious  experienoe  of  Christian  disciples,  and  the  * the  old 
and  new  things  * may  refer  to  the  order  of  graoe  in  nature,  as 
exemplified  in  the  preceding  parables. 


helping  to  enforce  penalties  upon  those  who  broke 
the  Law  and  tradition.  They  would  exercise  a 
strong  indirect  influence  by  their  expert  interpre- 
tations. They  would  not  only  discuss  and  decide 
cases  of  casuistry,  but  also  investigate  error  and 
even  upon  occasion  sentence  an  offender.  Their 
ranks,  as  well  as  those  of  the  priests,  supplied 
members  to  the  supreme  court  or  the  Sanhedrin 
iq.v.)  at  Jerusalem,  which  would  formally  ratify 
their  interpretations  as  binding  on  the  community. 
As  responsible  for  the  government  and  orthodoxy 
of  the  nation,  they  extended  their  jurisdiction  to 
the  provinces ; thus,  e.g.,  we  find  that  Jesus,  whom 
they  suspected  of  blasphemy  and  of  lax  intercourse 
witn  disreputable  creatures  like  tax-gatherers,  is 
threatened  by  their  interference  even  in  Galilee, 
and  subs^uentlv  is  condemned  by  them  in  the 
capital.  lliis  acmiinistrative  authority  fell  to  the 
scribes  after  their  allies,  the  Pharisees,  had  become 
the  governing  party  in  the  land.  There  must 
have  been  Saaducsean  scribes,  for  both  Sadducees 
and  Pharisees  appealed  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  Law,  but  the  development  of  the  oral  tradi- 
tion and  the  popularity  of  the  Pharisaic  view  of 
the  Law  gave  special  scope  to  the  activity  of  the 
scribes,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  ‘the 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees’  so  closely  and  con- 
stantly associated  in  antagonism  to  a prophet  like 
Jesus.  After  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  this  judicial 
power  waned. 

* After  the  last  despemte  struggle  of  the  Jews  for  liberty 
under  Hadrian,  a.D.  182-135.  the  Scribes,  no  longer  able  to 
find  a practical  outlet  for  their  influence  in  the  guidmice  of  the 
State,  devoted  themselves  to  eystematixing  and  writing  down  the 
traditional  Law  in  the  stage  which  it  had  then  reached.  This 
systematization  took  shape  in  the  ooUection  which  is  called 
the  Mishina.*! 

When  the  Jewish  State  coUi^sed,  the  scribes  passed 
finally  into  the  rabbis.*  But  under  Herc^  the 
Great  and  his  immediate  snccessors  their  judicial 
authori^  was  in  full  play.  Juristic  influence 
attached  to  the  scribes  nom  an  early  period  in 
their  history,*  and  the  paramount  posation  of  the 
Pharisees  increased  it.  To  what  extent  it  sur- 
vived the  catastrophe  of  A.D.  70  seems  uncertain, 
although  the  juridical  activities  of  the  scribes 
must  have  been  restricted  then  ® and  less  vital  than 
their  work  at  Jamnia  and  elsewhere  on  behalf  of 
the  T5ra.h.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  only  mention  ® 
of  them  in  the  Fourth  Gosp^  (Jn  7®*-8**)— or,  at 
any  rate,  in  an  early  Christian  fraraent  wMch 
has  become  attached  to  the  Fourth  Gospel — is  in 
connexion  with  their  responsibility  for  pubUo 
morals.  ‘The  scribes  and  Pharisees  brought  a 
woman  who  had  been  caught  in  the  act  of  commit- 
ting adultery.’  They  asked  Jesus  for  His  opinion 
on  the  offender,  not  because  they  felt  uncertain 
themselves,®  hut  in  the  hope  of  drawing  from  Him 
a verdict  which  might  convict  Him  of  nnortho- 
doxy.  They  intervened  against  the  disciples 
(Ac  4®)  and  against  Stephen  (Ac  6**)  in  virtue  of 
their  judicial  authori^,  and  with  this  mention 
they  pass  out  of  the  NT ; like  the  first  allusion  to 
them  in  the  NT  (Mt2®),  it  is  sufficient  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  they  were  not  literary  recluses  and  to 
correct  the  impression,  suggested  oy  their  English 
title,  that  they  were  no  more  than  religious  men  of 
letters. 

LiTB&ATtnuL — ^The  phases  and  functions  of  scribism  are  dis- 
cussed in  all  treatises  on  the  history  and  religion  of  Judaism, 
particularly  in  connexion  with  the  Pharisees  (c.v.).  Some  of 
the  older  special  literature  is  chronicled  by  Schtirer  (GJV*  ii. 
872  f.).  Amox^  recent  oontributions  the  following  are  note- 
worthy : W.  u.  Morrison,  The  Jews  under  Roman  Rule^  Lon 


1 OTJC»,  p.  60-  a Of.  BRE  viL  698. 

* See  Sirach’s  testimony  above,  I s. 

4 Of.  H.  P.  Ohajes,  in  REJ  xllx-  [1899]  89  f. 

4 On  the  * scribism  ’ attacked  and  exposed  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel  see  B.  A.  Abbott,  The  Founding  qf  the  Neto  Kingdom. 
Oambridge,  1917,  p.  280  L 
« OL  ERE  L laoX 
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don.  1800.  p.  278  ff. ; A.  J49u»  da  Nazareth,  Paris,  1807, 

L 89f.;  W.  R.  Smith,  OTJC,  lect.  iii. ; O.  Holtzmann,  Die 
jn^ieohe  Sehrif^6Uhr*amkeit  zur  ZeU  Jeeu,  Giessen,  1901 ; D. 
Eaton,  In  HDB  Iv.  420 f. ; J.  D.  Prince,  in  JBSi  iv.  4821-4820 ; 
M.  SelifiTsohn,  in  JE  xL  128  f. ; J.  W.  LiffbUev,  Les  Scribe*  : 
Etude  ntr  leur  origine  ehez  lee  lerailitee,  Paru  and  Oahors, 
1905 ; H.  L,  Strack,  in  xvL  776-770 ; W.  Bonsset.  Die 
Religion  dee  JuderUwntl^,  Berlin,  1906,  p.  186 1. ; J.  Mitchell, 
in  DCG  it  582-584  ; G.  A.  Smith,  Jeruealem,  London^lOOS,  iL 
8641.,  886  f. ; B.  Stade  and  A.  Berthole^  Biblieche  JTieolome 
dee  AT,  Ttiblngen,  1911,  iL  885 ff.;  A.  Marmorstein,  Die 
SchriftgeUhrten,  Skotsofaaxi,  1912  ; H.  LesStre,  in  Vlgouroox’s 
DBr.  [1012]  1586-1542 ; G.  H.  Box,  * Scribes  and  Sa^ucees  in 
the  New  Testament,’  in  Eap,  8th  ser.,  rr.  [1918]  401  f.,  zrL  [1918] 

56  f.  James  Mofpatt. 

SCRIPTURE.  — See  Bible,  Infallibility, 
Inspiration,  Revelation. 

SCYTHIANS.— X.  Name.— Scythian 
derivation  unknown)  has  meant  variously  (1)  a 
nomad  tribe  inhabiting  the  steppes  north  of  the 
Black  Sea  from  about  the  7th  to  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.  ; 
(2)  this  tribe  with  the  various  peoples  in  and  round 
the  steppe  that  it  had  subjugate ; (3)  any  bar- 
barian, especially  a nomad,  n:om  the  nortn-east 
quadrant  of  the  world  ; ^ (4)  later  geographers — 
e.g.,  Ptolemy — unwilling  to  drop  the  name,  found 
a place  for  it  in  N.  Asia,  but  common  usage  still 
connected  it  with  the  Blcusk  Sea;  and  (6)  the 
Byzantines  called  new  invaders  like  the  Goths  atnd 
Russians  by  the  classical  name  of  Scythiana  In 
this  sorticle  it  will  be  used  in  (1),  the  narrowest 
sense.  For  the  nomads  of  N.  Asia  the  Persian 
inscriptions  and  Greek  authors  using  Persian 
sources  employ  the  term  ‘Saks^’  which  m possibly 
the  same  worn  as  * Scyth.*  * 

2.  Geography. — Herodotus  gives  two  mutually 
irreconcilable  descriptions  of  S<^hia.*  The  general 
meaning  is  that  Scythia  extended  from  the  Danube 
to  the  Don  and  inland  to  the  edge  of  the  forest,  a 
line  running  E.N.E.  from  the  Bukovina  to  about 
Samara.  In  the  western  half  were  Tyritse  on  the 
Dnestr,  and  south  to  north,  from  Olbia  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bug  to  the  government  of  Kiev, 
stretched  tribes  called  Callipidss.  Alazones,  Scythse 
Georm,  Scy thae  Aroteres,  all  prooably  representing 
an  older  partly  agricultural  population  and  subject 
to  the  Royal  or  nomad  Scyt^.  These  ranged  over 
the  eastern  half  between  the  Dnepr,  the  Sea  of 
Azov,  and  the  Don,  and  over  the  northern  part  of 
the  Crimea,  the  southern  ^art  of  which  was  held 
by  the  non-Scythian  Taun.  Round  the  borders 
of  Scythia  so  detined  dwelt  Getae  south  of  the 
Dannoe,  Amthyrsi  in  Transylvania,  Neuri  in 
Volhynia  and  the  government  of  Kiev,  Androphagi 
north  of  Chernigov,  Melanchlaeni  north  of  Tambov, 
Budini  with  a trading  settlement,  Gelonus,  on  the 
middle  Volga  above  Samaxa,  Sanromatss  eaist  of 
the  Don,  and  Maeotae  east  of  the  Sea  of  Azov. 

3.  History. — ^The  tradition  of  a very  early 
Serbian  empire  in  Asia,^  if  it  has  any  foundation, 
probably  goes  back  to  Hittite  rule.  The  read 
nistoriam  of  the  Scyths  is  Herodotus.  He  gives 
three  legends  ais  to  their  origin : the  first  two, 
variations  of  the  same  tale,  represent  them  as 
autochthonous  and  seem  really  to  belong  to  a 
settled  tribe,  not  to  nomads;  in  the  third  story 
the  Massage tae  on  the  Oxus  and  Jaixartes,  perhaps, 
as  says  Ansteas,  quoted  by  Herodotus,  themselves 
impelled  by  Issedones  and  Arimaspi  farther  east, 
drove  the  Scyths  out  of  Asia  aeross  the  Araxes 
(Volga?)  into  Europe  against  the  Cimmerians  in 
S.  Russia.  These  were  cut  in  two,  part  driven 

t Of  our  two  first-hand  authorities,  Hippocrates,  de  Adre, 
Aquie  et  Lode,  24-80,  keeps  to  (IX  save  that  be  includes  os 
Scyths  with  a differencs  their  eastern  neic:hbours,  the 
8auromat»;  Herodotus,  I.  106-106,  215 1,  !▼.  1-144,  vii.  64, 
varies  between  (1)  and  (2);  both  expressly  reject  (8X  the 
ordinary  Greek  use  found  in  the  other  authors,  who  make  but 
passing  allusions  to  Scyths  or  wrote  after  their  disappearance. 

* Of.  Herod,  vli.  64.  « ly.  16-20  and  09-10L 

* Tr.  Pomp.  ap.  Justin.  L 1,  ii  2 ff. ; Dlod.  Sic.  L 65.  U.  48. 


west  to  join  the  Thracians,  part  forced  through 
the  Caucasus.  The  Scyths  pursued  these  and, 
missing  their  way,  found  themselves  in  Media, 
which  they  ruled  for  28  years.  Then  the  Medes 
(g.v.)  expelled  them  by  the  rising  ever  after  com- 
memorated at  the  feast  called  Sacma,^  and  they 
returned  to  their  own  S.  Russia.  This  story  finds 
confirmation  in  Assyrian  records.  Asarhaiddon’s 
inscriptions  (680  B.O.)  teU  of  Gimirrai,  north  of 
Urartu  (Ararat),  attacked  from  the  north  by  Ai- 
g[u-za-ai  (or  Is-ku-za-ai)  and  thus  forced  to  invade 
the  vassal  state  of  Man  and  incur  the  enmity  of 
Assyria.  The  latter  made  friends  with  the 
Asguzaai  and  used  them  not  only  to  drive  the 
Gimirrai  west,  but  in  the  next  generation  against 
the  Medes  and  apparently  sigainst  Egypt,  so  that 
parties  of  them  plundered  Ascalon*  and  held 
Bethshan,  hence  called  Scythopolis.*  Gimirrai  is 
clearly  the  Gomer  of  Gn  10**-  and  the  Cimmerii 
of  Herodotus;  ASguzaai= Ashkenaz  (nsrit,  mis- 
written for  nsrN)  and  Scyth.  The  incursion  into 
Palestine  is  referred  to  in  Jeremiah  (4*-6“ ; cf. 
Ezk  38-39^*).  It  is,  however,  possible  that  some 
of  these  invaders  were  not  true  Scyths  penetrat- 
ing the  Caucasus,  but  Sacse  from  the  east  of  the 
Caspian.^ 

So  the  Scyths  returned  from  Media  to  S.  Russia 
and  re-estaolished  their  lordship  over  the  slaves 
whom  they  had  left  behind.  We  know  nothing  of 
their  history  for  over  a century  but  the  tale  of 
Anacharsis  (c.  530  B.C.),  who  was  so  attracted  by 
the  life  of  the  Greeks  now  established  in  colonies 
along  the  Euxine  coasts  that  he  actually  journeyed 
to  Greece,  but  on  his  return  was  slain  by  his  kma- 
folk  for  being  untrue  to  their  ancestral  customs. 
According  to  Herodotus,  Darius,  king  of  Persia, 
about  512  B.o.  marched  through  Macedonia  and 
Thrace,  crossed  the  Danube,  leaving  the  lonians 
with  orders  to  guard  his  bridge  for  60  days,  and 
invaded  Scythia.  Enticed  hy  the  Scyths  as  far  as 
the  river  Oarus  (Volga?),  he  began  eight  forts,  but. 
leaving  them  unfinish^,  turned  west  again  ana 
was  led  round  the  edges  of  the  country,  through 
the  lands  of  the  border  nations  who  had  refused 
to  help  against  the  invader.  Meanwhile  the 
Scyths  had  tried  to  get  the  lonians  to  desert  and 
destroy  the  bridge,  but  they  kept  it  in  being  even 
beyona  the  date  promised.  Fmally  Darius,  un- 
able to  come  up  with  the  Scyths  and  running 
short  of  provisions,  abandoned  his  wounded  ana 
bag^ge  and  returned  hastily  to  the  bridge. 
Ctesias  and  Strabo  make  much  less  of  the  expeu- 
tion,  which  wajs  probably  a more  or  less  unsuccess- 
ful demonstration  meant  to  protect  the  new 
Persian  conquests  and  magnified  to  exhibit  the 
poor  spirit  of  the  lonians  and  the  advantages  of 
nomad  warfare.  In  revenge  the  Scyths  made  a 
raid  that  reached  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  drove 
out  Miltiades,  and  even  proposed  to  Cleomenes  of 
Sparta  a ioint  invasion  of  Asia.  During  the  5tJi 
cent.  Scythian  archers  were  employed  as  police  in 
Athens.  They  are  often  represented  on  painted 
vases,  but  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  their  equipment 
from  that  of  Persians,  Amazons,  and  the  like. 

Shortly  before  the  time  of  Herodotus  Scy  les,  the 
Scythian  king,  undeterred  by  the  fate  of  Ana- 
charsis, had.  married  a Greex  wife  and  adopted 
Greek  ways.  He  came  to  a like  end,  and  hia 
successor,  Octamasades,  is  the  last  of  the  line  whom 
we  can  name.  We  have  hardly  any  glimpses  of 
Scythia  during  the  4th  and  3rd  centuries  B.C.  ; in 
the  latter  part  of  the  4th  the  Sauromatse  were 
still  east  01  the  Don  or  just  crossiug ; in  179  B.C. 

1 Strabo,  xi.  vUi.  4.  a Herod.  L 106. 

a Josephus,  Ant.  xn.  viil.  6. 

4 See  tt.  Winckler.  AUorientalieeTie  Forsehungen,  Letprig, 
1898-1906.  L 484  ff.,  ' Eimmerier,  Aiguzfier,  Sky&en’;  hTb. 
Hall.  Tftc  Ancient  BieL  of  the  Near  Baet,  London.  1918, 
pp.  495.  611. 
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Gatalus  6 Sap/xd-njs  (the  first  occurrence  of  this 
form  usual  in  later  Greek  writers  and  universal 
in  Latin),  now  clearly  in  Europe,  ioined  a league 
of  Pontic  states.^  Long  before  this  the  Scyths’ 
centre  of  gravity  seems  to  have  shifted  westwards  ; 
their  king,  Atheas,  defeated  the  Triballi  on  the 
lower  Danube,  but  was  himself  defeated  by  Philip 
of  Macedon  (339  B.O.).* *  In  an  inscription  c.  20)0 
B.C.*  we  find  the  Scyths  asking  the  men  of  Olbia 
for  protection  against  the  attacks  of  Galatee  and 
Sciii,  invaders  &om  Central  Europe.  In  its  last 
definite  appearance  the  name  Scyth  is  applied  to 
the  p^ple  of  Kine  Scilurus.  Ck>in8  suggest  that 
the  iangs  of  a Scythian  remnant  about  the  Danube 
mouth  regained  a certain  amount  of  power  and 
that  the  last  of  them,  Scilurus,  became  suzerain 
over  Olbia  and  extendi  his  dominion  as  far  as  the 
Crimea.  Inscriptions  show  that  he  had  a kind  of 
capital  at  Kermenchik,  near  Simferopol,  entered 
into  close  relations  with  the  Tauri,  ana  threatened 
the  city  of  Chersonesus.  The  latter  called  in  the 
help  of  Mithridates  and  thereby  defeated  Palacus, 
son  of  Scilurus.^  The  Scythian  element  in  the 
kingdom  of  Scilurus  scarcely  amounted  to  more 
than  a nam^  and,  when  Strabo,  rejecting  the 
tradition  of  Herodotus,  makes  a fresh  survey  of 
the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  he  finds  no  real 
Scythians  there  and  speaks  only  of  various 
Semnatian  tribes. 

4.  Physical  characteristics,  custoj^,  etc. — 
Hippocrates,”  discussing  the  effect  of  climate  upon 
human  physique,  describes  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Scythians,  whom  he  finds  as  little  like  other  men 
as  are  the  Eg3rptians.  The  special  points  are  a 
close  mutual  resemblance,  a reddish  (m/pp^s)  com- 

glexion,  a fatness,  slackness,  and  excess  of 
umours,  a look  as  of  eunuchs,  and  in  certain 
cases  a sexual  indifierence  that  amounts  to  actual 
impotence.  This  disease  was  well  known ; 
Herodotus”  says  that  it  was  incurred  through  the 
sack  of  the  temple  of  Derceto  at  Ascalon,  but 
Hippocrates  declares  it  to  be  a disease  just  ^e 
any  other  disease,  €md  due  to  excessive  riding. 
Men  tons  afflicted  took  their  place  absolutely 
among  the  women  and  were  called  * Enarees.' 
He  adds  that  all  this  applies  only  to  the  most 
noble  and  rich  among  the  Scyths.  The  women, 
he  says,  always  sit  in  waggons,  whereas  among 
the  l^uromatce  they  ride  astride  and  take  their 
share  even  in  war. 

Herodotus 7 gives  a full  aocoont  of  Scythian  customs  almost 
always  he  has  In  view  the  nomad  Scyths.  but  some  details  seem 
to  contradict  their  general  scheme  of  life  and  are  more  prob- 
ably true  of  the  a^cultural  Scythians  near  Olbia,  whence 
Herodotus  seems  to  have  obtained  his  information.  The  life 
of  the  nomad  Scyths  was  conditioned  by  the  necessity  of  tend- 
ing their  beasts ; chief  of  these  was  the  horse,  used  for  riding 
(alone  of  the  ancients  the  Scyths  used  geldings)  and  also  to 
supply  meat  and  mare’s  milic,  kumys,  cheese,  bu^r,  and 
butter-milk  (jvpit  and  Sovrvpi^  are  perhaps  Scythian  loan* 
wordsX  while  tne  oxen  drew  the  great  waggons  in  which  the 
women  lived.  They  also  ate  sheep  and  game,  but  eschewed 
the  pig.  They  used  some  vegetable  food— grain,  onions,  garlic, 
and  wild  bulto ; when  they  could  get  it,  they  dnink  wine,  and. 
unlike  the  Greeks,  Chev  drank  it  neat.  For  cooking  they  used 
great  cauldrons ; or  they  cooked  an  animal  in  its  own  sldn. 
Doming  the  bones  at  the  same  time.  Of  their  drees  he  teUs  us 
only  t^t  they  wore  belts  and  trousers  and  pointed  caps 
(eyrbatid).  Their  great  weapon  was  tiie  bow,  with  arrows  and 
quiver,  used  from  horseback ; accordingly  it  was  not  a simple 
self-bow  but  a rather  short  bow  with  a complicated  curve 
compared  to  that  of  the  north  coast  of  the  Buxine.  They  also 
used  darts,  short  swords  (acinaca)  or  daggers  (^ctpt^tov), 
and  axes  (»agari»\  For  defence  they  had  shields  and  scale- 
armour. 


1 Polybius,  XXV.  IL  [xxvi.  vl.l  12. 

3 Justin,  lx.  2 ; Strabo,  vn.  liL  18;  he  may  have  been  king  of 
the  Getie,  who  are  constantly  mentioned  in  this  region ; out 
some  Scythians  held  the  Dobmdzha,  or  it  would  not  have 
gained  the  name  of  Little  Scythia. 

* CIQ  iL  2068 ; V.  V.  Latyschev,  Inscr.  One  Septeni.  Pantx 

Etueini,  Petrograd,  1886,  L 16.  . ..... 

* Strabo,  vn.  iil.  17. 18.  iv.  8,  7,  and  a Cihersonesan  inscription 


Their  political  organization  consisted  of  an  over- 
king, under-kinM,  nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves. 
The  women  of  the  Scyths  themselves  rode  in  the 
waggons  and  had  apparently  much  less  freedom 
than  those  of  the  other  nomad  peoples  (Sarmatse, 
Massagetse,  and  the  like),  and  among  them  we  hear 
of  Queens  Tomyris,  Zarinaia,  Amage,  and  Tirgatao. 
The  kings  were  polygamous  and  married  foreign 
women.  On  his  father’s  death  the  son  took  over 
hifl  wives,  excepting  of  course  his  o^vn  mother. 
Their  warlike  tactics  are  proverbial  — retirmg 
before  an  invader,  wasting  the  country,  cutting 
off  his  supplies,  harassing  his  rear,  enticing  him  by 
feigned  night,  and  gradually  exhausting  him, 
wmle  the  nomads  carry  their  supplies  with  them 
and  are  perfectly  monile.  When  they  attack 
other  countries,  they  leave  no  forces  to  ^ard  their 
own,  being  quite  independent  of  their  oase  and  so 
able  to  concentrate  all  their  strength  upon  one 
point.  But,  when  Thucydides^  says  that,  as  the 
most  numerous  people  of  the  world,  they  could, 
united,  vanquish  any  other  nation,  he  exaggerates 
both  their  number  and  their  power. 

S.  Religion.^ — The  Scythians  reverenced  chiefly 
T^iti  (sTHestia);  next  to  her  Papaeus  (=Zeu8) 
with  his  wife  Apia  ( = Ge) ; after  them  Goetosyros 
(= Apollo),  Argimpasa  (= Aphrodite  Urania),  and 
Ares.  Thamimasadas  ( = Poseidon)  was  peculiar  to 
the  Royad  Scyths.  They  raised  no  statues,  altars, 
or  temples  to  their  gods,  except  to  Ares.  Their 

feneraJ  way  of  saonficing  was  as  follows : the 
east,  usually  a horse,  took  his  stand  with  his  fore- 
feet tied  together  ; the  sawirificer  palled  the  end  of 
the  rope  from  behind  amd  brought  nim  down  then 
he  called  upon  the  god  and  strangled  the  victim. 
Ares  was  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a sword  set  on 
a platform  of  brushwood  three  furlongs  square, 
heaped  up  in  eaich  district ; besides  horses  ana 
sheep  they  sacrificed  to  him  one  out  of  every 
hunored  prisoners,  pouring  his  blood  upon  the 
sword,  tne  Ares  cult  suggests  the  more  settled 
tribes  of  W.  Scythia^  where  masses  of  brushwood 
would  be  obtainable  ; the  native  name  is  not  g^ven, 
and  this  points  to  a different  source.  The  Scythiam 
paintheon  tells  ns  very  little ; we  do  not  know  what 
aspect  of  the  multiform  Gre^  deities  amawered  to 
the  Scythlam,  nor  can  we  establish  the  true  form  of 
the  names  of  the  latter. 

6.  Witchcraft. — Witchcraft  * played  a great  part 
in  Scythian  life.  The  wizards  divined  with  bundles 
of  sticks,  and  the  Enarees  by  plaiting  baist.  If  the 
king  fell  sick,  it  was  because  some  one  haul  sworn 
by  toe  royal  hearth  and  had  broken  his  oath,  thus 
bringing  down  upon  the  king  the  deity’s  vengeance. 
Accordingly  the  wizards  were  called  in  to  name 
the  perjurer,  and  he  escaped  with  his  life  only  if  he 
could  adduce  two  sets  ox  wizards  to  declaure  him 
innocent.  If  wizards  were  judged  to  have  brought 
a false  auiousation,  they  were  ‘^irnt  on  a pyre  set 
on  a cart. 

The  ceremony  for  taking  oaths  amd  swearing 
blood-brotherhood  is  widely  spread:  the  parties 
TtiiY  their  blood  with  wine  in  great  cups,  put  therein 
a sword,  arrows,  an  axe,  and  a da^,  and,  after 
praying  long  over  it,  drink  it  together. 

7.  Funeral  costoms. — In  the  case  of  the.  kings 
funeral  customs  ” are  very  magnificent  and  cruel ; 
toe  burials  take  place  in  the  land  of  the  Gerrhi, 
near  the  great  bend  of  the  Dnepr,  and  to  this  region 
the  king  is  brought,  wherever  he  may  have  died. 
The  body  is  embalmed  and  put  on  a waggon.  Its 
attendants  disfigtoe  themselves  and  all  whom  they 
meet,  as  they  bring  it  from  tribe  to  tribe  to  the 
appointed  place,  where  it  is  laid  in  a great  square 
pit  under  a roof  of  wicker-work.  Thev  strangle 
and  lay  in  the  vacant  space  one  of  the  dead  man’a 

1 iL  06.  ^ Herod.  Iv.  50-62. 

8 Ih.  67-60.  * Ib.  71-78. 
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ooncubines,  hia  cup-bearer,  cook,  groom,  and  mes- 
senger, also  horses,  set  by  him  his  cups  of  gold 
(they  make  no  use  of  silver  or  bronze)  and  firstlmgs 
of  all  hia  possessions  and  over  all  they  raise  a great 
mound.  After  a year  they  slay  60  or  his  favourite 
servants,  free  Soy  tbs  all,  and  50  horses,  stuff  them 
aud  set  them  in  a circle  round  the  mound.  An 
ordinary  Scyth  when  dead  is  carried  about  on  a 
waggon  to  visit  his  friends,  who  feast  the  dead 
man  and  his  attendants,  until,  after  40  days,  he  is 
laid  in  his  grave. 

One  or  two  other  customs  may  be  worth  men- 
tion : that  by  which  a Scyth  who  has  slain  an 
enemy  in  wsj:  drinks  his  blood  and  scalps  him,  the 
scalp  being  a voucher  in  the  distribution  of  booty, 
and  the  making  into  cups  of  the  skulls  of  private 
adversaries  vanquished  in  combat  before  the  king 
show  an  extreme  of  barbarism  ; in  iv.  73-76  Hero- 
dotus seems  to  describe  three  separate  customs 
under  one — a ceremonial  purification  from  the  taint 
of  a corpse,  the  usual  vapour-bath  stiU  popular  in 
Russia,  and  a custom  of  intoxication  vath  the 
vapour  of  hemp ; he  adds  that  the  women  whitened 
their  skin  with  a psuate  of  pounded  cypress,  cedar, 
and  frankincense,  which  suggests  considerable 
luxm^  and  wide  commercial  connexiona 
This  picture  of  Scythian  life  is  supplemented, 
and  on  the  whole  connrmed,  by  the  results  of  exca- 
vations made  in  S.  Russia  durmg  the  past  hundred 
years.  Though  no  tomb  can  ^ saia  exactly  to 
correspond  to  the  ritual  described  by  Herodotus, 
nearly  every  point  can  be  paralleled  from  some 
burial  or  other.  From  Podolia  and  the  south  part 
of  the  Kiev  and  Poltava  governments,  south  to 
the  Euxine  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  (^reek 
cities  of  the  Crimea  and  east  across  the  Dnepr  and 
Don  to  the  valley  of  the  Kuban  along  the  north 
slope  of  the  Caucasus,  we  find  groups  of  barrows  of 
every  size  up  to  70  ft.  high  and  400  ft.  acrosa  The 
best  are  mostly  about  the  bend  of  the  Dnepr,  iust 
where  we  should  seek  the  land  of  Gerrhus.  The 
oldest  contain  skeletons  coloured  red  and  a few 
pots,  but  the  rich  contents  of  the  greater  number 
show  them  to  be  tombs  of  nomad  people  in  touch 
with  Assyrian,  Iranian,  and  Greek  civilization  and 
dating  from  about  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  period 
of  the  great  migrations.  Most  of  them  have  been 

Elundered,  either  just  after  their  construction  or 
y successive  generations  of  tomb-robbers,  but  a 
few  have  kept  their  treasures,  at  anymte  in  part, 
to  reward  scientific  investigation.  We  may  take 
as  an  example  the  latest  great  find,  made  by  N.  I. 
Veselovskiin  1912-13.^ 


The  temuhu  Bolokh*  is  16  miles  south  of  Nloopol  in  the 
middle  of  the  Oerrhus  groan.  In  the  oentre  had  been  the  tomb 
of  * women  arrayed  in  all  her  finery  (now  stolen)  and  supplied 
with  drlnking-vesselB,  a cauldron,  ana  a gricUron,  and  near  by 
two  horses  with  gold  trappings.  In  the  south-es«t  part  of  the 
mound,  approached  by  a deep  shaft  and  a covered  way,  was  a 
larger  chamber,  containing  the  body  of  a khig  or  chief,  by 
his  sword-bearer,  and  another  servant  near  the  entrance.  A 
little  to  the  west  was  a second  pit  with  the  skeletons  of  five 
horses  and  a noom  by  them.  Clearly  the  queen  had  died  firat, 
and  the  king  ixad  later  been  put  Into  the  same  barrow.  Other 
examples  show  that,  if  the  king  had  died,  hia  wife  would  have 
immediately  followed  him  into  the  grave.  The  king's  grave- 
goods  were  wonderfully  rich  : he  wore  a great  lion-end^  torque 
and  five  gold  bracelets ; some  800  gold  plaques  with  repouss^ 
designs,  fiowets,  beasts,  and  human  figures  were  sewn  on  to  hia 
pall ; above  hia  head  lay  a bone-handled  knife,  a rusted  sword, 
a coat  of  mafl,  a pair  of  greaves,  a wooden  cup  to  which  gold 
plates  had  been  nailed;  by  hia  shoulder  lay  a bronze  Greek 
helmet ; by  his  right  arm  two  iron  lances  and  a copper  • 
by  his  1^  a leather  gorytua  (combination  quiver  and  bow^^ase) ; 
by  his  right  hip  two  iron  swords,  one  of  ^em  with  a gold  haft 
and  a peculiar  sheath.  Not  far  from  his  right  shoulder  was  a 
wonderftd  solden  comb  of  the  finest  Greek  work,  adorned  with 
figures  of  three  warriors ; near  by  stood  sevsn  sUver  cups  with 
men  or  animals  In  rellsL  In  niches  in  the  wafi  of  the  chamber, 
among  other  things,  were  ten  Greek  wlne-Jars,  three  great 
canl^ns  with  beef  and  mutton  bones,  and  another  amphora, 
a colander,  and  a silver-mounted  drioking-hom ; a special 


1 See  lUuatraUd  London  JlTsies,  8rd  January,  14th  February 
1914  ; and  8,  Polovtseff,  in  RA,  1914,  L 164.  *eoru«y, 


hiding-place  held  a gorytua  of  repoussi  silver,  bearing  a wonder- 
ful representation  of  l^ythlans  m combat  and  containing  180 
arrow-heads,  and  a great  golden  saucer  with  a central 
animals  in  renouss^  all  round,  and  an  obliterated  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. The  whole  may  be  dated  e.  800  8.0. 

The  general  inventory  of  the  other  great  tombs 
is  much  the  same  and  is  dictated  W the  same  ideas 
as  the  funeral  rites  described  by  Herodotus,  illus- 
trating them  in  such  details  as  the  presence  of 
wooden  tabernacles  over  the  body,  the  remains  of 
the  funeral  car  and  the  funeral  feast,  etc.  Dis- 
crepancies are  the  presence  of  silver  and  bronze  and 
the  ranty  of  any  kind  of  axe.  As  to  their  style, 
the  objects  found  are  (1)  a few  Assyrian  and  per- 
haps Iranian,  (2)  archaic  Ionian,  (3)  native  Scytnic, 
(4)  ‘finest*  and  Hellenistio  Greek.  Some  of  the 
last  are  of  extreme  beauty,  and  they  are  important 
as  being  e^ily  dated  and  as  presenting  detailed 
representations  of  Scythians.  \Vomen*8  gear  and 
thmgs  of  general  use  are  mostly  of  this  class; 
weapons  (except  the  goryti)  and  horse-trappings 
are  usually  of  the  other  three.  The  native  crafts- 
man, though  utterly  failing  to  imitate  the  finest 
G-reek  work,  succeeded  better  with  the  Ionian  st^le, 
but  imported  into  it  a ^obesque  element  recallmg 
Upper  Asia  and  Siberia,  sometimes  even  China ; 
he  was  very  fond  of  animals,  especially  reindeer, 
and  beasts  and  birds  of  prey,  so  foreshculowing  the 
beast  style  of  the  great  migration  period.  The 
most  interesting  types  (both  Imown  also  in  Siberia) 
are  the  cauldron  and  the  short  sword  with  a heart- 
shaped  guard ; its  sheath  has  a side  projection  and 
a separate  tip  necessary  for  a speciM  way  of  sus- 
pending it  from  the  belt ; just  such  are  shown  upon 
bas-reliefs  at  Persepolis. 

8.  Ethnic  origin. — The  Scythians  and  Sarmatians 
used  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancestors  of  the  Slavs ; 
these  are  rather  to  be  found  among  their  north- 
west neighbours,  the  Neui^  the  northern  tribes 
adjoining  being  probably  l^ns.  Niebuhr,  and 
after  him  Neumann,  struck  hj  the  many  detailed 
resemblances  in  cnatom,  took  the  Scyths  to  be 
Mongols  or  Turko-Tatars.  MiiUenhoff  dedared 
them,  on  the  basis  of  the  few  names  and  words 
preserved,  to  be  Iranians.  No  doubt  Iranians 
lormed  the  great  bulk  of  the  steppe  population 
before  the  great  migrations ; this  is  proved  by  the 
foreign  names  in  Greek  inscriptions  from  Olbia  and 
Tanais,  most  of  which  can  be  explained  from  the 
Iranian  language  of  the  Ossetes,  a people  now  con- 
fined to  the  central  Caucasus,  but  undoubtedly  a 
remnant  of  the  Sarmatians.^  But  it  looks  as  if  in 
the  true  Scyth  dominant  caste  there  was  an  element 
similar  to  the  Huns,  early  Turks,  and  the  like; 
this  type  is  suggested  by  Hippocrates  (e^oi^oet- 
WtrraToO,*  by  5th  cent.  Greek  terra-cottas  of  Sac^ 
from  Memphis,  showing  that  the  Mongoloid  typo 
was  already  not  confined  to  the  extreme  north-east 
of  Asia,  and  by  certain  representations  of  natives 
found  in  Solokna.  These  all  have  beards,  but  this 
featipe  is  quickly  introduced  by  any  crossing  with 
Iranian  blood.  If  the  rulers  were  non- Aryan,  it 
would  explain  why  many  words— «.pr.,  the  god 
names— do  not  lend  themselves  to  Iranian  inter- 
pretation, though  indeed  no  suggestions  are  very 
convincing.  Similar  customs  too  are  mostly  the 
product  of  similfir  physical  conditions.  Still  the 
balsmce  of  the  evidence  inclines  to  the  view  that, 
while  the  steppe- population — 6,g.,  the  Cimmerians 
and  agncultu]^  Scythians  — was  predominantly 
Ircmian,  the  actual  name  Scyth  belongs  to  a horde 
akin  to^  the  Turko-Tatars,  wMch  made  great 
inroads  in  the  7th  cent.,  was  decadent  by  the  5th, 
and  gave  way  in  the  3rd  to  the  Sarmatians  with 
Iranian  views  of  religion,  of  kingship,*  aind  of  the 
freer  position  of  women  natural  among  nomads. 

J Se«  art.  Osaznc  Rxlioiov.  » Loo.  oiL  (80). 

* M.  I.  Bostovtaev,  Iraniam  and  Joniam,  Iiondon,  1918.  Tht 
author  la  projeoting  a general  aoooant  of  thinga  Scythian  In 
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The  Bubstitution  of  the  Samiatians  was  a chance 
of  name  rather  than  of  population  or  general  mode 
of  life,  and  the  * Scythic  * tombs  belong  at  least  as 
much  to  SarmatianB  as  to  Scyths. 

LiTX&ATcaB.— K.  Neiunjinn,  Die  Hell&nen  im  SkptAerUaruU, 
Berlin,  1865:  K.  MoUenboCE;  DeutecAe  Alt^titnukunda.  do. 
1898-1800,  io.  101  fl.;  O.  Peisker,  The  Cambridge  Medieval 
Hietoryt  L [1011]  S23-859 : Imperial  ArohBoloflrical  Oommiaeion, 
PetroBiad,  ArdCquiUe  dela  ScythUd’HirodoU,  1866-7^  Compte 
rendu,  1859-88  (French).  1889-  (Buasian),  Bulletin  (Buseian), 
1901-  ; N.  P.  Koadakoff,  J.  Tolstoi,  and  S.  Reiaach, 

Antiffuit4e  de  la  Rueeie  nUridicnale,  8 pts.,  Parle,  1891-92 ; 

E.  R.  Minas,  Sej/thian*  and  Greeke,  Oambridgvl^I^ 

E.  H.  Mirns. 

SEA,  SEA-GODS.— See  Water,  Water- 

OODS. 

SE*ADIAH. — Se'adiah  b.  Joseph,  the  most 
prominent  aCLdn  of  the  Jewish  academy  at  Sura, 
mauguratea  a new  epoch  in  all  branches  of  Jewish 
learning.  He  was  wm  in  Dil&?,  Upper  E^pt,  in 
892  and  died  at  Sura  in  942.  Originally  his  name 

probably  was  Sa'id  (‘^^^*-j=Fortunatu8),  a form 
which  he  uses  acrostically  in  some  of  his  earlier 
writinga  Later  he  adopted  the  Hebrew  form 
or,  fuller,  vinyo  ( = Be' adiah  ; the  commonly 
accepted  pronunciation,  Saadya,  is  therefore  in- 
correct). ^e  is  often  surnamed  al-FayytLmI,  i.e. 
*of  Fayyam*  (the  Egyptian  province  near  which 
Dil&¥  is  aituat^),  for  wnich,  owing  to  a mistaken 
identification  by  Se’ adiah  of  FayytUn  with  the 
Biblical  Pitom,*  Hebrew  sources,  especially  those 
of  Karaite  origin,  usually  substitute  ha-^tomi. 
Earlier  mediaeval  Hebrew  authors,  partic^arly 
Abraham  Ibn  Ezr^  mostly  refer  to  Se'  adiah  simply 
as  ‘the  gddn,*  without  thinking  it  necessary  to 
mention  the  name. 

X.  Life.— Of  Se'adiah’s  origin  and  family  relations 
very  little  is  known.  In  some  recently  discovered 
documents  whose  authors  were  inimic^  to  Se' adiah 
the  claim  is  made  that  he  was  of  non-Jewish  origin, 
while  he  himself  traces  his  pedigrTO  to  Shelah* 
and  to  the  Mishnic  teacher  ]^anina  b.  Dosa.* 
None  of  these  assertions  has  any  historical  basis. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Se' adiah  was  of 
humble  Jewisn  parenta^,  his  father,  a pious  and 
learned  man,  deriving  nis  livelihood  from  some 
trade.  A son  of  Se  adiah,  Dosa  by  name,  made  a 
great  reputation  for  himself  as  a scholar  and  is 
often  referred  to  also  as  yddn. 

The  circumstances  of  Se  adiah’s  youth  and  earlier 
education,  both  Jewish  and  secular,  are  likewise  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  as  indeed  is  all  our  knowledge 
of  the  inner  history  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  during 
that  period.  It  is  ouite  certain,  however,  that  the 

f araates  (y.v.)  had  settled  in  various  parts  of 
gypt  at  a very  early  time,  and  that,  in  their 
eagerness  to  make  converts  to  their  cause  among 
the  Rabbanites,  they  displayed  a considerable 
literary  activity  in  the  various  branches  of  J ewish 
studies,  especially  Hebrew  granunar,  Bible  exegesis, 
calendar,  and  theology,  which  in  turn  served  as  an 
incentive  to  the  int^ectual  elements  among  the 
adherents  of  traditionsJ  Judaism  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  same  courses  of  study,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  defend  tradition  with  the  same  scientific  weapons 
as  their  adversaries  used.  Se* adiah,  who,  as  his 
subsequent  career  shows,  was  of  a fearless  and 
somewhat  contentious  chuacter,  took  up  the  fight 
against  ^araism  while  still  a very  young  man, 
wnich  brought  upon  him  the  wrath  and  persecu- 
tion of  the  fanatic  devotees  of  the  new  creed.  It 
was  no  doubt  the  persecution  of  the  l^araites  that 
forced  Se'adiah  to  leave  his  native  country  in  the 
year  916  and  to  emigrate  to  the  East.  Here  we 
lose  trace  of  him  for  a while,  but  from  certain 
letters  of  Ms,  written  about  seven  years  later,  we 
learn  that  he  had  lived  in  Palestine,  probably 
1 Ex  lU.  * 1 Oh  4^.  ^ AhhAth,  UL  9 f. 
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in  the  oity  of  Tiberias,  renowned  as  the  seat  of 
the  Masorites.  There  he  came  in  contact  with 
numerous  scholars,  among  them  the  famous  Masor- 
ite  Moses  ben  Asher,  and  a certain  *AbtI  Kathir 
Yahya  ibn  Zakariyya,  who,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  Arabian  polyhistor  *AJl  ai-Mas'adI 
(t  967),  became  Se'adiah’s  teacher.  This  'Abtl 
Kathir,  with  whom  aJ-Mas'ddi  had  a disputation 
on  several  religious-philosophic  questions, 'probably 
introduced  Se^iah  into  the  field  of  philosophy,  in 
which  he  was  later  to  become  the  first  and  forem<Mt 
exponent  of  medissval  Jewry.  Se'adiah’s  associa 
tion  in  the  East  with  the  Jewish  philosopher  David 
ibn  Merw&n  al-Mu^amma^  must  likewise  have 
influenced  him  in  that  direction. 

In  the  years  921-923  we  find  Se'adiah  embroiled 
in  the  fierce  struggle  that  had  broken  out  at  that 
time  between  the  Palestinian  nasi,  Ben  Meir, 
and  the  heads  of  the  Babylonian  academies,  Ben 
Meir  trying  to  wrest  from  the  latter  the  supremacy 
which  they  held  over  all  Jewry,  especially  their 
old  prerogative  of  fixing  the  calendar,  and  to 
restore  it  to  the  Palestinian  authorities.  Being  a 
man  of  ^eat  influence,  Ben  Meir  had  almost  suc- 
ceeded m bringing  over  the  communities  to  his 
side,  and  it  was  only  through  the  energetic  inter- 
vention of  Se'adiah,  who  sent  out  circular  letters 
and  wrote  a special  work  in  defence  of  the  Baby- 
lonian cause,  that  Ben  Meir  and  liis  following  met 
with  a crushing  defeat.  In  reward  for  this. 
Se'adiah  was  joined  as  an  ^allHf  (chief  judge,  third 
in  rank  below  the  gCLGn)  to  the  staff  of  the  Sura 
academy,  in  wMch  position  he  remained  until  928. 
In  that  year  the  gaonate  had  become  vacant  through 
death,  and  the  then  exilarch,  David  b.  Zakkai, 
appointed  Se'adiah  to  the  office.  It  was  not  very 
long,  however,  before  a bitter  quarrel  broke  out 
between  the  new  g&6n  and  the  exilarch  on  account 
of  an  illegal  procedure  by  the  latter  in  a certain 
law'suit  wmch  w'as  calculated  to  bring  him  great 
profit,  and  which  Se'adiah,  as  an^  upright  man, 
would  not  countenance.  The  exilarch,  sis  was 
customary  in  those  times,  excommunicated  the 
gd&n  and  appointed  another  man  as  his  successor 
(c.  930).  Seadiah,  by  the  power  vested  in  him, 
retaliated  in  kind  and  declared  David  b.  Zakkai 
to  be  no  longer  exilarch.  Babylonian  Jewry  was 
immediately  split  into  two  opposing  factions,  the 
one  siding  with  the  exilarch,  the  other  with  the 
g&6n.  For  two  years  Se'adiah  mamtained  Mmself 
m the  office  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  but  finadly 
the  eidlarchal  party,  headed  by  the  very  wealthy 
and  learned  Aaron  Sargada’(fl^Ki"«f),  who  ofi’ered  a 
heavy  bribe  to  the  IchalxfaK  for  Se'adiah’s  deposi- 
tion, succeeded  in  having  him  definitely  removed 
from  the  gaonate  (beginning  of  933).  Se'adiah 
then  retired  into  private  lire,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  his  scientific  work  (933-937).  In  the 
meantime  the  strife  which  divided  Babylonian 
Jewry  continued  unabated  and  often  degenerated 
into  open  fights  and  even  street  riots.  Some  of  the 
prominent  men  of  the  Baghdad  community,  finding 
the  situation  unbearable,  urged  a certain  Bishr  b. 
Aaron,  father-in-law  of  SargSda  and  a man  of 
great  influence,  to  to  bring  about  a reconcUia- 
tion  between  the  exilarch  ana  Se'adiah,  and  Bishr 
succeeded  in  effecting  this.  Se'adiah  was  rein- 
stated in  Ms  office  (937),  but  held  it  for  only  five 
years.  The  excitement  and  suffering  that  he  had 
undergone  during  the  seven  years  of  war  w’ith  the 
exilarch  had  undermined  his  health  and  in  942  he 
died,  as  is  reported,  of  melancholy,  at  the  age  of 
fifty,  two  years  after  the  death  of  I)avid  b.  Zakkai. 

Se'adiah  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
men  that  mediseval  Jewry  ever  produced.  His 
universal  mind  embraced  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge  cultivated  by  Jews  and  Arabs  of  hia 
1 Ooldziher,  KBJ  xlviL  [19031  il. 
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time.  With  him  begins  a new  epoch  in  the  history 
and  development  of  Jewish  leainiin^  and  literature. 
He  was  the  first  scientific  writer  in  the  fields  of 
Hebrew  grammar  and  philolo^,  Biblical  exegesis, 
and  synagogal  liturgy,  the  first  svstematic  ex- 
pounder of  Talmudic  lore,  and  above  all  the 
pioneer  and  path-finder  in  the  field  of  J ewish 
religious  philosophy.  His  forceful  personality  left 
an  indelible  impress  upon  his  age,  and  his  literary 
achievements  exercised  a lasting  influen^  on 
subsequent  generations  throughout  the  Middle 
Ages,  even  oown  to  our  own  time. 

2.  TA^orks. — It  is  impossible  here  to  give  an 
adequate  appreciation  ox  Se'adiah’s  ve^^  extensive 
life-work.  Besides,  most  of  his  writings  have 
come  to  us  in  fragmentary  form  or  are  known  only 
from  quotations  in  the  works  of  later  authors. 
The  fmlowing  is  a ^neral  description  of  his  more 
important  works.  Those  of  minor  importance  or 
not  sufficiently  known  are  referred  to  summarily. 

(a)  Eebreto  philology.— (V)  *Agr&n.,  % Hebrew  dictionAry  in 
two  pnrts  with  the  spedu  view  of  faoilitatinv  versification, 

E receded  by  a rhetorical  introduction  in  pure  Biblical  Hebrew, 
1 which  the  author  briefiy  euxnmariree  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  languagre,  deplores  its  neglect  by  the  Jewe  of  hie  day. 
and  urges  them  to  aevote  themselves  anin  to  its  studv  and 
cultivation.  Se’adiah  wrote  this  work,  hie  first  production  so 
far  as  it  known,  in  hia  twentieth  year  (91S),  while  yet  in  E^t. 
Several  yeara  later  he  iaaued  the  work  in  an  enlarged  edition. 


>etry < 

of  great  hiatorical  value.  Apart  from  a few  very  short  fragmenta 
of  the  book,  only  the  two  introductiona,  nearlv  complete,  have 
been  preserved  and  were  published  by  A-  Haraavy,  In  Studien 
uni  jkiUhtUwngen,  Berlin,  1891,  v.  40-67.  For  numerous  biblio- 
graphical and  other  details  see  H.  Halter,  Lift  and  Works  qf 
Saadia  Goon,  Philadelphia,  1919,  s.v.  * Agron.' 

(2)  Kutub  al-lAighak  ('  Books  on  Language  O.  grammatical 
work  in  twelve  parte,  the  oldest  work  known  on  Hebrew 
grammar,  of  whion,  however,  only  fragmenta  are  extant ; see 
W.  Baoher,  JHs  Avfdngs  dsr  hsbruisehen  GrammatOtf  Leipzig, 
1895,  pp.  88-62 ; Halter,  Bibliography,  L 2. 

Tc^fsir  al-sab'ina  lafiah  al-farxdah  {*  Explanation  of  the 
Seventy  Isolated  Words’).  In  this  little  work,  which  was 

Eubliahed  several  times,  the  author  enlalns  on  the  basis  of 
Ltar  Hebrew  (Hlshn&h)  the  Hebrew  andf  Aramaic  words  which 
occur  in  the  Bible  only  once  or  very  rarely.  The  list  actui^y 
contains  the  explanation  of  91  words  ; henoe  the  word  sab'ina 
must  he  a scribal  error,  or  represents  the  original  number, 
which  was  later  increased  by  the  author  or  others ; see  Halter, 
Bibliography,  L 8. 

(6)  Bible  translation  and  exeaeais. — Se'adiah’s 
translation  of  the  Bible  into  Arabic,  accon^anied 
by  extensive  Arabic  commentaries — the  first  in 
the  Arabic  language — ^ushered  in  a new  epoch  in 
the  history  of  Judaism  and  to  some  extent  of 
civilization  in  general.  For,  j'Mt  as  the  Septnagint 
had  been  instrumental  in  bringing  about  that  blend- 
ing of  Jewish  and  Greek  thought  know  as  Hellen- 
ism, so  did  Se'adiah*s  translation  and  interpretation 
of  the  Scriptures  prepwe  the  way  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  fsunous  Spanish- Arabic  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Jews  during  which  they  had  again 
become  the  mediators  between  the  Orient  and 
the  Occident  and  themselves  made  orimnal  con- 
tributions to  all  branches  of  medimval  science. 
Se'adiah*8  translation  became  the  standard  Arabic 
Bible  for  all  Arabic-speaking  Jews  as  well  as  for 
the  Christian  scholarly  world  down  to  our  time. 

The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  is  contained  in  the  Polyglot 
Bibles  of  Constantinople  (1646),  Paris  (1646),  and  London  (1667). 
In  ttxB  Paris  edition  the  Arabic  text  was  translated  into  Latin 
by  Gabriel  Sionita,  and  the  Hebrew  characters  of  the  editio 
prineeps  were  tracuBliterated  into  Arabic,  which  was  the  cause 
of  imuunerable  mistakes  in  the  text.  A later  edition  (Jerusalem, 
1894-1901),  under  the  title  IKn,  Hebrew  .Tun  *\rP  (see  JQR  xiv. 
[1902]  684,  n.  IX  Is  baaed  on  other  MSS,  in  the  possession  of 
Yemenite  Jewa  A critical  edition  with  Se'adioh's  Arabic  in- 
troduction appeared  in  Paris  (1898)  as  the  first  volume  of  the 
CRtnrss  complitss  ds  R.  Saadia  ben  lose/  Ai-FaypoUmf,  edited 
by  J.  Derenbourg.  Genesis  and  Exodus  in  a somewhat  different 
recension  were  published  by  P.  de  Lagarde  from  a Leyden  HS 
In  his  MatSTudien  zur  OtsehickU  und  Kritih  des  Psniatsuchs, 
Leipzig,  1867. 

Of  the  long  commentary  on  the  Pentateuch  numerous  frag- 
ments have  been  discovered  among  the  Genlzah  MSS  within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  and  were  sporadically  published, 


partly  with  English  translations,  by  various  scholars.  For  a 

detailed  description  see  Halter.  Bibliography,  s.v.  ‘ Bible.’ 

Of  Se’adiah’s  translations  of  and  commentanee  on  other 
Biblical  books  the  following  have  been  preserved  : 

IsaioA,  first  poorly  edited  by  H.  E G.  Paulus,  Jena,  1^0-91 
(see  S.  Hunk,  Fotioe  sur  RabH  Saadia  Goon.  Paris,  1888,  p. 
^ ff.X  Joseph  and  Hartwig  Derenbourg  edited  the  translation 
and  me  extant  portions  of  the  oomment^y  as  voL  ilL  of  CKuvrss 
oompUtss,  Paris.  1896  (containing  also  a French  translation  of 
the  Arabic  text). 

Psalms.— Extracts  with  a German  translation  were  published 
by  G.  H.  A.  von  Ewald  in  his  Beitrdge  zur  Qssohiohtt  der 
iUtesUn  Auslegwtg,  L 9-74,  164-160.  Psalms  1-20  were 
published  by  8.  H.  Hargulies  (Breslau,  1884) ; 21-41  by  S. 
Lehmann  (Berlin,  1901);  42-49,  84,  87,  88  by  T.  Hofmann  (Dts 
korachUisehsn  Psalmsn,  Stuttgart,  IMIV,  60-72  by  8.  Baron 
(Berlin,  1900) ; 78-89  by  8.  Galllner  (Berlin,  1908) ; 107-124  by 
J.  Z.  Lauterbach  ^Berlin,  1908) ; 126-160  by  B.  Schreler  (Berlin, 
1904).  Thus  only  Pss  90-106  are  still  awaiting  publication,  which 
was  announced  oy  E.  WeiL  All  these  editions,  except  that  of 
Hofmann,  bear  the  title  .Saadia  AUfa^mCs  arahisehs  Psalmsn- 
ubsrsstzung,  and  all  oon^n  also  m adiah's  commentary  on  the 
respective  Psalms.  A double  introduction  to  this  work  by 
Se’adiah  was  published  by  S.  Eppenstein  in  Fsstsehrift  xu  Ehrsn 
des  Dr.  A.  Sarkavy,  Petrograd,  1908,  pp.  186-160  (of-  MWJ  vliL 
[1881]  1-19,  61-91X  ^ 

Proverbs,  trsuudation  and  commentary,  forming  the  sixth 
volume  of  CEuvrss  eomplbtss,  edited  and  translated  Into  French 
by  J.  Derenbourg  and  M.  Lambe^  Paris,  1894  (of.  Jonas  Bondi, 
Das  Spruehbuoh  naeh  Saadia,  E^lle,  1888 ; B.  Heller,  REJ 
xxxviL  [1898]  72-86,  226-261X  ^ ^ ^ 

vTod,  transUtlOD  and  commentary,  was  first  edited  by  J.  Cohn 
(Altona,  1889)  and  then  again  with  additional  material  and 
copious  notes  by  W.  Bacher  .in  vol.  v.  of  (Buvres  wnwUtss 

garis.  1899),  which  contains  also  a French  translation  by  J.  and 
. Derenbourg. 

Danish — ^The  translation  was  edited  by  H.  Spiegel  (Saadia 
al-Fajjilmi^s  arabisohs  Danielvsrsion,  Berlin,  19(16).  The  com- 
mentary exists  in  MS.  Extracts  from  it  were  published  by  8. 
A-  Poznafiaki,  MGWJ  xlvi.  [1902]  416  f.;  of.  the  Hebrew 
periodica]  Ea-Gbren,  IL  [1909]  92-108. 

There  appeared  also  translations,  partly  with  oommentaries, 
of  CatiMclss,  Ruth^and  Esther  (of.  A.  Merx,  Die  Saadjanxsehe 
Vherseizu/^  dss  Eohen  Liedes,  Heidelberg,  1882 ; M.  Peritz, 
Ztoci  alts  arabisehe  Ubsrsstzungen  dss  Buchss  RiUh,  Berlin, 
1900;  Poznafiski,  MGWJ  xlvi.  864-872),  but  they  do  not 
represent  the  orimnal  text  of  Se’adiah.  l^ey  are  later  editions 
of  the  pddn’f  works  by  anonymous  authors  who  often  modified 
and  amplified  the  orij^al  wording ; for  further  details  see 
Halter,  s.v.  * Five  Serous.' 

(c)  Liturgy. — In  his  desire  to  strengthen  tradi- 
tionad  Judaum  and  to  further  the  religioiu  life 
of  the  Jews  in  t^e  Diaspora,  Se'adiah  set  himself 
the  task  of  collecting  all  the  ancient  standard 
prayers  and  hymns  as  well  as  the  liturgical  pro- 
ductions of  lamous  ^piagogal  poets  (Yannai, 
Eleazar,  l^allr,  and  otners)  and  arranging  them 
systematically  in  a so-called  Siddiir  or  Seder 
(‘Order  of  Prayers*)  for  the  whole  year. 

In  this  work,  which  was  first  discovered  by  Steinsohneider 
(1861)  in  a Bodleian  HS  and  is  as  yet  unpublished,  Se'adiah 
embodied  several  liturgical  compositions  of  his  own.  Some  of 
these,  among  them  a lengthy  didactic  poem  on  the  618  precepts 
of  the  T6rih  (mxo  l""*  Tl),  the  so-called  ’azhdrbth  (*  exhorta- 

— J i — poetical  Hebrew 

leenberg's  Rbbee, 

, xvutes,  lx.  [Pans,  1^]  67-69; 

J.  Bondi,  Der  Siddur  des  R.  Saadia  Galm,  Frankfort  a.  M..  1904. 
A oonsiderable  number  of  liturgical  compositions  by  Se  adiah 
were  incorporated  in  the  various  rituals  still  in  use  in  the 
synagogues.  Some,  more  recently  discovered,  appeared  In 
periodicals  and  other  publications.  For  a detailed  enumeration 
and  description  see  Halter,  s.v.  *Litunry.'  Here  is  to  be 
mentioned  only  Se'adiah's  * Poem  on  the  K umber  of  Letters  ’ in 
the  Bible,  which  was  repeatedly  publish^  and  commented 


Derenbourg  in  Manvel  du  Lseteur,  Paris,  1871,  pp.  189,  286  ff. 

(d)  HaZdJehd.  — Se'adiah’s  work  in  this  specifi- 
cally Jewish  field  of  learning  was  of  the  greatest 
importance,  setting  am  example  to  future  genera- 
tions in  the  scientific  and  systematic  treatment 
of  the  vast  Talmudic  material.  Unfortunately 
most  of  his  writings  in  this  line  have  been  lost, 
only  three  having  been  preserved,  as  it  appears,  in 
a complete  form,  while  the  others  exist  only  in 
small  fragments  or  arc  known  from  extracts  and 
quotations  in  the  works  of  later  authors.  So  fax 
as  can  he  seen  from  the  existing  material,  Se'adiah’s 
Halfikhic  writings  were  divided  into  three  classes  ; 
(1)  methodolo^,  (2)  interpretation,  and  (3)  codi- 
fication of  the  Talmud. 
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(l)  Of  the  works  beloni 
the  Hebrew 


le  works  belon^ag  to  the  first  class  we  possess  only 
rr  translation  of  the  or^i^lnaUy  Arabic  Interprstation 
<if  tAs  Thirteen  SermenetUie  Rules  (niTD  T'  en-ffl),  published 
first  by  8.  Schechter  in  the  periodical  TcSn  n'3,  !▼.  [Vienna, 
1^85]  285-244  and  re*ed{ted  by  J.  Muller  in  CSuvrss  ecmpUtes, 
U.  74-88.  Another  methodological  work,  Introdueiion  to  the 
Talmud,  no  longer  exists ; cf.  L.  Ginsberg,  Oeouiea,  L 1C8. 

(2)  None  of  the  works  of  the  second  chiss  (commentaries  on 
the  Miabn&h  and  various  tractates  of  the  Talmud)  has  been 
I?*f£*^**^  with  the  exception  of  a very  short  Commentarv  on 
the  Tractate  Berdkdth,  containing  merely  lexical  notes.  It  was 
edited  from  a GenUah  MS  by  8.  A.  Wertheimer,  Jerusalem. 
1908 ; of.  Ginsberg,  p.  164. 

(8)  About  a dozen  treatises  representing  the  third  group  of 
So  adiah's  Talmudic  writings  are  known  by  zuuaae,  but  only  the 
Treatise  on  Inheritance  (nnwo^K  3Kn3)  has  come  down  to  os, 
edited  by  J.  Mdller  {CEuvres  eompliUs,  ix.  1-68).  The  treatise 
Is  prMeded  by  a philosophic  introduction.  Of  some  of  the  other 
treaties  fragments  have  come  to  light— e.g..  On  Testimonies 
and  C^racts,  On  Usury  (H,  Hlrochfeld,  xvL  [1904]  294. 
^iL  [1906]  119  f.),  etc.  Mention  mtist  also  be  made  of  Se'adiah’s 
Respo^  (decisions  in  legal  and  religious  questions),  about  60 
of  yrhich  were  nubUshed  by  J.  MfiUer,  pp.  87-142 : of.  Malter. 
S.v.  * Halakah ' D. 

(«)  Calendar  and  chronology, — The  question  of 
calendar  was  the  subject  of  perrotnal  controversy 
between  J^araites  and  Baboarates,  and  Se'adian 
as  the  chief  exponent  of  the  latter  haa  repeatedly 
treated  of  the  matter  in  hia  polemical  writings 
(see  below)  as  well  as  in  monographs,  of  which, 
however,  only  fragments  have  been  preserved.^ 

A treatise  on  ohronology  under  the  title  Kitdb  al-Ta'rih  was 

gablished  by  A.  Neubauer  in  Mediesval  Jetoish  Ohronides, 
xford,  1887-96,  it  89-110 ; cL  W.  Bacher,  RBJ  xxxii.  [1896i 
I^IL,  xlix.  [1904]  298 ff.;  A.  Marx,  RBJ  IviiL  [1909]  299  f. 
Two  other  treatises  are  known  only  by  the  titles ; ct.  Malter, 
S.V.  ‘Chronology.* 

if)  Philosophy.  — Se'adiah  dealt  with  special 
problems  of  philosophy  in  nearly  all  his  extant 
works,  Mrticularly  in  his  commentaries  on  various 
books  or  the  Bible.  Here  we  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, only  with  two  of  his  works  which  represent 
his  religious  philosophic  system  as  a whole. 

(1)  Tafn/r  Kitdb  al-mabddi  (*  Commentary  on  the  Book  of 
Creation  *),  so  far  as  known  the  first  scientiflo  attempt  to  unravel 
the  myst^M  of  this  obscure  Hebrew  treatise,  mJled  S^er 
P’c^raA,  which  the  popular  belief  ascribed  to  the  patriarch 
Abrahaxn.  In  a lengthy  introduction  Se’adiah  gives  a historical 
account  of  the  various  theories  of  Greek  thinkers  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  universe.  The  theory  of  the  Sifer  F«^raA  he 
identifies  with  that  of  Pythagoras,  from  which  it  differs  only  in 
so  far  as,  in  addition  to  the  ten  numerals  of  the  latter,  it 
postulates  also  the  22  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  as  the 
origin  and  essence  of  creation.  Se'adiah  devotes  mu^  space 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  fantastic  theory,  which  ha  endeavours 
to  harmonize  with  the  teachings  of  Judaism.  He  does  not, 
however,  subscribe  to  the  views  of  the  S^er  Tefirah,  accepting 
instead  that  of  the  T&rfth.  which  teaches  a oreatio  ex  rMilo. 
Very  interesting  is  Se'adiah’s  interpretation  of  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  book,  according  to  which  the  first  thing  that 
God  created  was  a certain  pneumatic  substance,  which  d&ered 
from  the  visible  air  that  surrounds  us  by  its  greater  tenuity  and 
by  its  sublimity.  This  pneumatic  substance,  or  ether,  which 
he  probably  adopted  from  the  Stoics,  pervades  all  existence, 
even  the  interior  of  the  most  solid  bodies.  It  is  through  the 
medium  of  this  sublimated  air  that  God  is  omnipresent.  Figur- 
atively speaking,  this  air  is  ‘the  throne  of  God’s  Majesty,*  the 
agency  of  the  divine  spirit  that  animates  and  sustains  all 
creation.  Scripture  designates  it  by  the  term  kd&dd**  glory,’ 
as  it  is  said  (Is  6>):  ‘The  whole  earth  is  full  of  bis  glory.*  By 
means  of  it  the  word  of  God  is  communicated  to  the  prophets. 
The  Babbis  of  the  Talmud  coined  for  it  the  term  shtklndh 

(n3’3J7). 

The  Arabic  text  of  the  commentary  was  edited  with  a French 
translation  by  M.  Lambert,  Commentaire  sur  le  Sifer  Yesira, 
Paris,  1891.  A Hebrew  translation  by  an  author  of  the  12th 
cent,  exists  in  MS  only.  Portions  of  another  translation  are 
embodied  in  the  Commentary  on  the  Sefer  Yefirah  by  Judah  b. 
Bartillai  of  Barcelona  (I186X  ed.  S.  Halberstam,  Berlin,  1885 ; 
of.  Malter,  s.v. 

(2)  Kitdb  aZ-Amdndt  VKU-rtUfdddt,  in  the  Hebrew  trans- 
lation of  Judah  Ibn  Tibbon  (1186),  Sifer  ha-Bmundth  toe-ha- 
Didth  (*  Book  of  Philosophic  Doctrines  and  Religious  Beliefs  *), 
Be'adiam’s  most  important  philosophic  work,  written  in  Baghdad 
during  the  time  of  his  secloslon  (about  988).  The  Arabio  text 
was  published  for  the  first  time  by  S.  Landauer  (Leyden,  1880), 
while  the  Hebrew  translation  is  accessible  in  seven  editions 
pr.  Oonstantinople,  1662),  some  of  them  with  oonunentaries. 
J.  Furst  translated  the  Hebrew  text,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last  chapter,  into  German  (Leipzig,  1346).  Parts  of  the  Arabic 
text  were  translated  into  German  by  P.  Bloch  (Vom  Glauben 
und  Wissen,  Munich.  1879,  containing  the  intioduction  and 


1 See  Malter,  JQR,  new  ser.,  iiL  [1912-18]  600-609 ; cf.  art. 
CALKfDAa  (Jewish). 


the  first  chapter)  and  W.  Engelkemper  (Die  religionsphilc- 
sophisohe  Lehre  Saa^a  Gaotis,  etc.,  Miinster,  1908,  third 
chapter).  An  older  Hebrew  translation,  usually  call^  ‘The 
Paraphrase,*  with  a very  peculiar  terminology,  is  as  yet 
unpublished  This  translation  was  the  basis  of  ]Mreohiah  ha- 
NaVd&n  (e.  end  of  12th  cent.),  who  epitomized  the  whole  work 
In  two  separate  volumes,  which  were  edited  with  an  English 
translation  by  H.  Gollancz  under  the  title  The  Ethical  Treatises 
qfSeraehya,  London,  1902. 

One  of  main  features  of  this  great  work  of  Se’adiah  is  its 
fundamental  theory  that  philosophy  and  religion  not  only  do 
not  contradict  each  other,  but  actually  support  and  supplement 
each  other  in  the  propagation  of  trutn.  For  reason  and 
religion  sprang  from  the  same  divine  source,  and  neither  there- 
fore can  teach  anything  that  is  incompatible  with  the  teachings 
of  the  other.  With  tius  theory  as  a DMis,  Se’adiah  sets  out  to 
examine  the  various  philosophic  doctrines  which  seem  to  be  at 
variance  with  the  teachings  of  the  Mosaic  religion  and  en- 
deavours to  prove  that  the  supposed  antagonism  is  due  either 
to  fallacious  reasoning  or  to  a misinterpretation  of  the  religious 
documents.  In  a long  introduction  he  discusses  the  sources 
from  which  all  human  knowledge  Is  derived  and  then  divides 
his  book  into  ten  sections,  in  which  the  following  problsms  are 
dealt  with : 

(1)  The  creation  of  the  world.  Four  proofs  are  adduced  for 
the  oreatio  ex  nihUo,  while  twelve  contrary  theories  by  varions 
Greek  and  Muhammadan  thinkers  are  refuted  with  much 
detaO. 

(2)  Having  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  presupposing  the 
existence  of  God  as  a Greater,  Se’adiah  proceeds  to  a discussion 
of  God’s  unity  and  uniqueness,  as  well  as  the  other  divine 
attributes.  In  this  connexion  he  refutes  the  Christian  dogma 
of  the  Trinity  as  a misinterpretation  of  the  three  attributes  of 
life,  power,  and  knowledge. 

(8)  The  purpose  of  creation  wsis  to  make  all  created  beings 
happy.  As  a means  to  the  attainment  of  happiness,  the  divine 
commandments  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  revealed  to  mag. 
The  necessity  and  reliabiliW  of  prophecy  are  defended  against 
the  contrary  views  of  a Hindu  sect  (Br&hxnansX  likewise  the 
authority  of  the  Biblical  law  against  the  contentions  of  Ghriatian 
and  Muhammadan  theologians  that  it  was  abrogated. 

(4)  The  question  of  free  will  is  here  minutely  discussed.  Man 
is  a free  agent,  hence  responsible  for  all  his  actions.  Se’adiah 
tries  to  reoonoUs  this  view  with  the  omnipotence  and  omni- 
science of  GKkL  Numerons  passages  of  the  Bible  are  interpreted 
in  the  light  of  this  theory. 

(5)  Men  are  now  divided  into  ten  classes  according  to  their 
reli^ouB  and  moral  bearing  in  life.  Special  effort  is  made  to 
vinaicate  the  idea  of  Qod’s  justice,  seeing  that  the  righteous 
often  suffer,  while  the  wicked  prosper  (theodicyX 

(6)  This  section  oontains  Se'adiah’s  system  of  p^ohology. 
Six  theories  of  Greek  philosophers  regarding  the  essence  of  the 
human  soul  are  discussed.  Against  these,  the  author  presents 
his  own  theory,  that  the  soul  is  a separate  entity  created  by 
God  at  the  moment  when  the  body,  its  habitat,  is  about  to 
enter  this  world.  He  thus  denies  the  pre-existence  of  the 
soul.  He  further  investigates  the  mutual  relation  of  soul  and 
body,  defends  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  former, 
discusses  the  phenomenon  of  death  and  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  and  finally  refntes  the  theory  of  transmigration  of 
the  soul. 

(7)  In  this  section  Se’adiah  tries  to  prove  the  possibility  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead  from  the  {mint  of  view  of  nature, 
reason,  and  the  Bible.  The  closing  portion  contains  the 
answers  to  ten  questions  that  have  a special  bearing  on  the 
doctrine  of  resurrection. i 

g)  Here  the  author  takes  up  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Israel’s 
mate  redemption  by  the  promised  Messiah,  proving  it  from 
Bible  and  Talmud.  He  argues  against  those  who  claimed  that 
the  Messianic  prophecies  vrere  fulfilled  during  the  time  of  the 
Second  Temple  and  also  against  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
Messiah. 

(9)  On  reward  and  punishment  in  the  future  world.  Se'adiah 
proves  from  reason,  Bible,  and  Talmud  that  all  inequalities  will 
be  adjusted  in  the  world  to  oome  and  then  devotes  much  space 
to  the  discussion  of  thirteen  eschatological  questions. 

(10)  The  tenth  section  represents  S^adlah’s  s>*stem  of  ethics. 
He  describes  thirteen  different  theories  regaraing  the  course 
which  one  should  choose  for  oneself  in  life  and  shows  that  any 
of  these  theories,  if  applied  dogmatically  and  one-side^y,  is 
bound  to  prove  harmful.  Man  would  live  in  accordance  with 
his  natural  inclinations,  bat  keep  them  under  strict  control  and 
surveUlanoe,  carrying  out  all  functions  of  life  in  the  proper  time 
and  place  and  refraining  therefrom  when  reason  so  demands. 

(p)  Polemie  toorks.—CL)  Kitdb  ai-RadSald  ’Andn,  * Refutation 
of  An&n,*  the  founder  of  J^araism  (760),  written  in  916.  The 
book  is  known  only  from  qootations ; see  PoznadskL  JQR  x. 
[1898]  240  ff. 

(2)  Kitdb  al-Tamylx,  ‘ Book  of  Distinction,*  probably  Se’adiah’s 
most  Important  and  moat  voluminous  polemical  work,  written  In 
926  and  directed  against  schismatic  teachings  of  the  j^araites. 
Several  fragments  were  published  by  S.  Schechter,  Saadyana, 
Oambridge,  1908,  pp.  80-84:  and  H.  Hirschfeld,  JQR  xvi 
08ff. ; cf.  also  Poznafiski,  JQR  x.  246-261,  262-274. 

1 The  seventh  section  exists  in  two  entirely  different  recen- 
sions, the  one  of  which  is  contained  in  the  edition  of  Landauer 
above),  while  the  other,  on  which  is  based  also  Ibn  ‘nbbon's 
Hebrew  translation,  was  edited  from  another  MS  by  W.  Bacher, 
in  the  Festschrift  zum  aehtzigsten  Geburistage  U.  Stein- 
Schneider’S,  Leipzig.  1896,  pp.  98-112. 
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(5) Kitdb  al-Radd  'aid  Ibn  SdJfatoam,  ‘ 

Su&waihi,'  of  which  savoml  fragments  havo  come  to  lljht , a®® 
jS  Xili.  [IflOl]  65S-6e^  xvL  1^.  U2  5 
XvStrory  Oppa^U  of  Saaduih  Oow,  London,  IW,  PP- 
(4)  KltOb  al-Radd  'aid  a^Jfu^n^ulmtf, ‘Baj^uUtxon  of  <>ver- 
boaringr  Aggressor,'  perhaps  the  same  J^^^i^walhL  A fig- 
ment was  publlaheoby  l^rschfcld,  Ji^R  xviii.  118-llfl,  cf. 
Poanaiiski,  JQA  X.  254L  r,.  -x 

(6)  Kitdh  of-ifadd  ‘aid  Hayatoaihx  0^<> 

•Refutation  of  ^iwi  of  Balli.’  A oonriderabls 

book,  written  in  Hebrew  rhym^  wm  ^ptly  pubhs^  by  L 
Davidson  under  tha  title  Saadva'9  PoUmxo  <^avnat 
BaUehit  New  York,  1915,  to  which  edition  the  reader  is  here 

referred  for  further  details.  ^ tmkh««i 

(«)54/br  horOAlui,  an  apologetic  work  ^tten  in  BibU^ 
Hebrew  and  directed  against  David  b.  Zakkai  and  his 
About  three  years  later  Se'adiah  added  an  Arabic  translawon  of 
and  commentary  on  the  Hebrew  text  and  wrote  an  Arabic 
introduction  in  which  he  sketched  the  contents  of  toe  work. 
The  introduction,  in  which  verses  from  the  original  b<^k  or 


nubli^^rom  another  MS  with  an  English  translation  by  H, 
Salter.  JQR,  new  ser.,  lii.  [1915^-18)  487-499.  SeverM  fragments 
of  the  work  itself,  both  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  appea^  ' 
periodicals ; see,  for  the  bibliography,  Malter,  IaJ6  and  Worles 

^Ltaa^(^l — Besides  works  mentioned  in  the  body  of  the 
article,  the  foUowing  may  bo  refeir^  ^ ,»  xo-  . 

L BioobjLFHIss  ly  oEifSRAL. — ^W.  Bacher,  JB  o79-oW, 
S.  Bemfeld,  R.  Sa'adyah  Oaon  (Hebrew),  Oraoow,  1898  ; W. 
Engelkemper,  De  Saadiae  Oaonis  vita,  etc.,  Munster,  ; S. 
Eppenstein,  Beitrage  zur  Qe$oh.  und  lAieratwr  iva  gscnditction 
ZeOaltdr,  BerUn,  1913,  pp.  86-148 ; M.  Friedltoder,  *I^e  and 
Works  of  8aadia,»J-Qii  v.  118983  177-199 ; A. 
scKafU,  ZeiUchr.Mr  jUd.  TJieologU,  v.  [If^J  267  ft  ; M.  Joel, 
‘Saadlas,’  in  his  Btitrag*  zur  Ossch.  der  Phxlotovhxa,  Brc^u, 
1876,  Anhang,  pp.  84-44 ; D.  Kohn,  ToUdot  R.  sa  adyah  Oaon 
(Hebrew),  (Jraoow,  1891;  S.  J.  L.  R*P0P05:L/1^^?2®^  w 
w’adyah  Oaon,*  in  uc.  [18293]  2f>-fl7 ; M. 

Steinschneider,  Cat  Lib.  Heb.  in  Bibliotheca  BodUiana, 
Berlin,  1862-60,  cols.  2166-2224,  Die  arab.  Literatur  der  Juden, 
Frankfort,  1902,  pp.  47-69:  T.  Tal.  in  Lezingen  gehmu^  in 
de  Vereen^ng  voor  Joodeehe  Letterkunde  en  Geeehudenx^  Ttoe 
Hague.  1M7.PP.  1-66;  S.  A.  Taubeles,  SaadiaOaon,  H^e. 
1^ ; I.  H.  Weiss,  Dor  Dor  xot-Dorfehaxo,  iv.  [Vienna,  1887) 
chs.  14-16. 

IL  LiNOUlSTics  AND  dXSOESlS. — ^W.  Bscher,  Abraham  Ibn 
JSsro's  JSinZeitungzu  eeinem  Pentateuchcommentar,  Vienna, 
1876,  Leben  und  Werke  dee  Abulutalid,  Leipzig.  1886,  p.  98if., 
DieBib^t^eeguederjddi^ien  Religionephuoeophen  dee  MxtieL 
aUere  vor  Maimuni,  Strassburg,  1&2,  pp.  1-44,  and  in  Wln^ 
and  Wtlnsche,  Die  judUehe  Luteratur,  forlin,  1897,  IL  188 ft, 
248  ff. ; L.  Bodenhelmer,  *Das  ParaphrastiBOhe  der  arabischen 
tJhusetzttng  des  SaadlV  in  Monaieeohrift,  iv.  [18641  28-^ ; L. 
Dukes,  t^wald  andDukes,  BeUrdge  zur  Oeeeh.  der  dUeeten 
Auelegung  und  Spraeherldarung  dee  AT,  Stuttgart,  1844,  IL 
6-116;  A.  Schmiedl,  ‘ Randbemerkungen  ru  SaadU's  Pen^ 
teuohtibersetzung,'  la  MOWJ  xlv.  [1901]  124  ft  (cf.  p.  666  f.L 
xlvi  [1902]  84  ff. ; M.  Wolf,  * Zur  Oharakterlsttt  dor  Bibel- 
exegeee  Saadia  AJlalOmi's,'  In  ZATW  It.  [18841  226,  v.  [1885]  16. 

UL  Liturot.—K  Brody,  JQft  new  ser.,  liL  [1912-18]  88-99 
(cf.  p.  119  f.);  L.  Dukes,  Zur  Kenntniee  der  neuhebrdieehen 
religxoeen  Possis,  Frankfort,  1842,  p.  68  f. ; I.  Elbogen,  Studien 
zur  Oeeeh.  dee  mdieehen  Ooiteeaieneie^  Berlin,  1907,  pp.  88, 
122  ff.,  Der  jitdieohe  ^tteedienet,  etc.,  Leipzig,  1918,  pp.  294, 
821-826,  881,  864;  A.  Kohnt,  Die  Hoee^not  dee  Oaon  R. 
Saadia,  BreMau,  1898 ; L.  Landshnth,  'AmmUdi  ha-'Abdddh, 
Berlin,  1867-62,  L 286-299 ; S.  D.  Lnzsatto,  LitteraturblaU  dee 
Oriente,  Leipzig,  1861,  p.  887  f.;  A.  Neubaner,  in  Ben 
Chananja,  vL  [18^]  662  ft,  in  Semitie  Studiee  in  Memory  of  A. 
Kohut,  Berlin,  1897,  pp.  888-896;  N.  Steinschneider,  Der 
Siddur  dee  Saadia  Oom,  do.  1866,  Cat.  BodL,  cols.  2208-2217 ; 
L.  Zunz,  Literalurgeeeh.  der  eynagogalen  Poeeie,  Berlin,  1866, 
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SEAL  AM  ULETS.*-See  Scarabs. 

SECESSION.— See  Presbyterianism. 

SECOND  ADVENT.— See  Parousia. 

SECOND  ADVENTISM.— This  article  wiU 
sketch  the  history  of  speculation  about  the  return 
of  Christ.  Belief  in  His  return  has  long  been  a 
widely  accepted  Christian  tenet,  but  there  have 
been  many  different  opinions  as  to  the  time  and 
manner  of  His  appearing.  These  varying  views 
fall  into  two  main  classes.  One  type  of  tninkinc 
regards  the  Second  Advent  primarily  as  a spiritufJ 
experience  already  realized  through  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spmt  upon  the  disciples  after  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus — a ‘return*  repeated. in  the  ex- 
perience of  successive  generations  of  Christiana 
This  interpretation  is  frequently  supplemented  by 
belief  in  a visible  coming  of  Christ  at  an  indefinite 
historical  moment  in  the  far  distant  future,  after 
the  gospel  by  its  transforming  power  has  gradually 
brought  the  world  to  a state  or  millennial  perfec- 
tion. The  second  ^p6  of  opinion  insists  that  the 
promised  return  of  Christ  has  not  yet  taken  place, 
out  may  be  momentarily  expected.  In  the  mean- 
time the  world  constantly  deteriorates.  Only  by 
Christ’s  litersd  coming  can  the  millennium  be 
established  and  r^hteousness  made  to  prevail 
upon  the  earth.  The  latter  opinion  is  commonly 
designated  pre  - millenarianism  and  the  former 
post  - millenarianism.  Since  for  pre-millensirians 
Christ’s  return  is  as  yet  in  no  sense  realized,  hut 
is  an  imminent  event  neatly  to  be  desired,  they 
have  usually  been  mucn  more  diligent  than  post- 
millenariana  in  their  eftorts  to  determine  the 
date  and  manner  of  the  Second  Advent.  It  is 
mainly  with  pre-millennial  teachings  that  we  are 
here  concerned. 

X.  Jewish  antecedents. — Contemporary  Judaism 
furnished  a point  of  departure  for  early  Christian 
belief  in  the  return  or  Christ.  Even  the  older 
prophets  had  annonneed  the  coming  of  a day  when 
Jahweh  would  catastrophically  intervene  in  the 
af&irs  of  the  world,  mu<m  as  the  Christians  of  NT 
times  depicted  the  imminent  advent  of  their  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  But  this  type  of  imagery  was 
developed  most  fully  in  the  apocalyptic  literature 
of  later  Judaism,  whence  it  passed  over  into 
Christianity.  Dn  7^  seems  to  nave  been  a par- 
ticularly influentieJ  passage : ' I saw  in  the  night 
visions,  and,  behold,  there  came  with  the  clouds  of 
heaven  one  like  unto  a son  of  man.  . . . And 
there  was  nven  him  dominion,  and  glory,  and  a 
kingdom,  that  all  the  peoples,  nations,  and  Ian- 
gu^es  should  serve  him.*  Other  apocalyptic 
writers  revelled  in  descriptions  of  divine  inter- 
vention when  either  God  Himself  or  His  heavenly 
Messiah  would  visibly  appear  descending  from 
heaven  to  earth  to  inaugurate  a new  regime. 
This  event  was  to  be  foreshadowed  by  a senes  of 
terrifying  phenomena.  Fearful  wairs  would  drench 
the  world  in  blood,  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
would  be  shaken,  and  the  light  would  fail  from 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  Resurrection  of  the  de^, 
the  execution  of  judgment,  and  the  inauguration 
of  a new  world  were  to  occur  in  connexion  with 
the  advent  of  God  or  of  His  Messiah.  Certain 
apocalyptists  inserted  an  interregnum  of  bliss — 
, sometimes  400  years,  sometimes  a millennium — 
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between  the  end  of  the  present  world  and  the  linai 
establishment  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth.  Occasionally  attempts  were  made  to  fix 
the  date  of  the  end,  earlier  estimates  being  revised 
from  time  to  time  in  the  light  of  suBsequent 
events.  Other  seers  were  less  confident  of  their 
ability  to  forecast  exactly  the  hour  of  coming 
disaster,  since  this  knowledge  was  not  permitted 
to  mortals,  but  in  the  signs  of  their  own  times 
they  found  ample  evidence  of  the  imminence  of  the 
event.' 

2.  Jesus  on  His  return. — Jesus  was  baptized  by 
John  after  hearing  him  announce  the  imminence 
of  the  judgment  (Mt  Z™,  Lk  3'“®).  Apparently 
the  Baptist  shared  in  the  imocal^ptic  thinking  of 
contempora^  Judaism  andT  awaited  exx>ectantly 
the  impending  catastrophe  that  was  to  end  the  old 
order  and  establish  the  new.  But  whether  Jesus 
was  so  heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  view  that 
He  predicted  His  own  early  return  from  heaven  in 
apocalyptic  fashion  is  still  a debated  question. 
One  school  of  interpreters  stoutly  maintains  that 
the  Gospels  correctly  represent  Jesus  as  teaching 
that  He  would  return  while  men  of  His  own 
generation  were  still  fdive  (Mk  9').*  Other  inter- 
preters are  of  the  opinion  that  Jesus  did  not 
announce  His  early  return  in  apocal^tic  feahion, 
but  that  the  prominence  of  this  idea  in  the  Gospels 
is  due  to  the  work  of  the  disciples,  who  consoled 
themselves  with  this  faith  after  Jesus*  death.* 
While  Jesus  did  not  predict  His  own  coming.  Ho 
may  on  tbiA  interpretation  have  entertained  current 
Jewish  apocalyptic  hopes  and  have  expected  an 
early  intervention  of  God  to  inaugurate  a new 
heavenly  regime  upon  earth.  A third  view,  more 
in  accordance  with  popular  opinion,  is  that  J esus, 
in  speaking  of  His  early  return,  used  the  apoca- 
lyptic phraseology  of  His  time,  but  attached  to 
it  a deeper  and  more  spiritual  meaning.  He  was 
to  return  in  spiritual  power,  and  the  new  kingdom 
on  earth  was  to  be  established  by  a gradual 
process  of  growth  begun  during  His  own  career 
and  continued  by  successive  generations  of  His 
disciples  working  under  the  direction  of  His  spirit. 

3.  NT  teaching. — Belief  in  the  Second  Ooniing 
was  popular  among  the  Christians  whose  opinions 
are  preserved  in  the  NT.  An  expectation  of 
Christ’s  early  return  in  glory  is  frequently  ex- 
pressed in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.  The  Thessaloniws 
are  admonished  to  prepare  for  the  cmproaching 
end  of  the  age,  waitmg  for  the  Son  01  God  from 
heaven  (1  Th  1'®  2'®  3'*  4^“).  The  present  age  is 
to  end  in  a terrible  outbreak  of  lawlessness  to  bo 
followed  by  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (2  Th  2'*'®). 
The  Corinthians  Me  advised  to  delay  their  litiga- 
tions, awaiting  the  judgment  presently  to  oe 
inaugurated  by  Jesus  when  He  returns.  Since 
the  time  is  short,  it  is  unwise  for  them  to  become 
involved  in  family  relationships  such  as  marriage 
and  the  care  of  children.  Within  their  own  liie- 
time  Christ  will  appear,  the  dead  will  be  raised, 
judgment  wUl  bo  enacted,  and  the  new  age  will  be 
estAlished  (1  Co  l^*-  4»  6®  7f-»  16**-®*  16^).  This 
glorious  day  is  at  hand,  and  wise  Christians  will  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  for  the  imminent  advent 
of  the  Lord  (Ro  13“  14“  Ph  !«•  “ 4®,  1 Th  5'-“* »). 

The  Synoptic  Gk>spels  and  Acts  show  a similar 


1 For  A more  extended  statement  of  Jewish  opinion  on  this 
Bubiect  see  B.  H.  Charles,  A Critical  ffisL  of  tlu  Doctrino  of 
a Futuro  London  and  Now  York,  ISIS,  chs.  v.-vlU, ; 

S.  J.  Case,  TAe  MilUnnial  Hope,  pp.  80-08 ; P.  Volx,  JUdUche 
Etchatclogie  von,  Daniel  bit  Akiba,  Tdbingen,  1908 ; Schnrer, 
GJV\  litipxiB',  1002-U,  IL  679-«51.  « . 

s w.  ^nday.  The  Lift  of  Chritt  in  Recent  Research, 
Oxfoiu,  1007 ; B.  P.  Scott,  The  Kingdom  and  the  Messiah, 
Edinb\irvh  and  New  York,  1011 ; A.  Lolsy,  Jisus  tt  la  tradition 
SvangSlique,  Paris,  1010 : A-  Sohweitzer,  Gfesch.  der  Lti>efnrJesu- 
Forsehung,  Tiiblneen,  1018.  . . j 

»So,  notably,  W.  Wrede,  Das  Mesttasgehsimnts  \n  den 
Evangelien,  Gottingen,  1001. 


interest  in  the  Second  Advent,  which  is  ei^ected 
to  occur  during  the  lifetime  of  personal  diiMiples 
of  Jesus  (Mk  9'  14«,  Mt  16“  26**,  Lk  9”  22«®). 
Jesus  is  thought  to  have  had  in  mind  His  own 
return  when  He  spoke  about  the  destruction  of 
the  Temple  (Mk  13®-*^,  Mt  24*-**,  Lk  21®-«).  The 
agonies  experienced  in  the  Jewish  revolt  of  A.D. 
66-70,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple,  were  interpreted  as  signs  of  the  approach- 
ing end.  Very  soon  after  this  disaster  the  Son  of 
Man  would  appear  with  His  angelic  host  to  estab- 
lish Hia  kingdom  upon  earth.  In  the  meantime 
certain  preliminaries  had  to  be  completed,  such  as 
preaching  the  gospel  to  all  the  peoples  living 
around  tne  Mediterranean  (Mk  13“),  and  the 
exact  date  of  the  end  could  not  be  known  by 
mortals,  but  in  Mark’s  opinion  it  was  so  near  that 
the  men  of  that  generation  ought  to  be  Living  in 
constant  readiness  for  its  commg  (IS®®**'').  Simi- 
larly, Acts  opens  with  the  announcement  that  the 
disciples  shaD  see  Jesus  return  in  like  manner  as 
they  beheld  Him  going  into  heaven  (1").  Peter 
interprets  the  Pentecostal  endowment  of  the 
Christians  as  a fulfilment  of  OT  prophecies  of  the 
last  times  (2“-“),  and  on  still  another  occasion  he 
admonishes  his  hearers  to  repent  in  preparation 
for  the  advent  of  Christ  (3'®*®'). 

In  Revelation  the  Second  Coming  is  vividly 
portrayed.  * Behold  he  cometh  with  the  clouds  ; 
and  every  eye  shall  see  him  ’ is  the  persecuted 
Christians  consoling  hope  (1®).  The  things  seen  by 
John  will  ‘shortly  come  to  pass*  and  Christ  will 
* come  quickly  * (22®'*  “•  **).  The  trials  through 
which  Cmristians  are  passing  in  John’s  own  day 
are  regarded  as  signs  presaging  the  final  p^od  of 
distress  to  precede  Christ’s  advent.  He  will  copie 
riding  upon  a white  charger  and  accoutred  with 
heavenly  armour.  The  armies  of  heaven  are  to 
accompany  Him,  but  the  sha^  sword  that  pro- 
ceedeth  out  of  Hia  mouth  will  itself  be  sufficiently 
deadly  to  strike  down  all  His  enemies.  The 
nations  of  the  earth  will  fall  in  the  terrific  carnage 
to  take  place  at  Christ’s  coming  (19“-*').  At  this 
point  John  introduces  a Jewish  idea  not  explicitly 
mentioned  in  any  other  NT  book.  After  BLis 
triumph  Christ  sets  up  an  interregnum  upon  earth, 
dwelling  with  the  martyred  saints  for  1600  years 
before  the  final  judgment  is  staged  and  the  New 
Jerusalem  established.  The  actual  date  of  the 
expected  advent  is  vaguely  indicated  by  John  in 
hia  apparent  reference  to  the  imperial  succession 
between  his  cwn  day  and  the  end  of  the  present 
age  (17“"'®).  After  the  death  of  the  present 
emperor  his  immediate  successor  will  rule  for  ‘a 
little  while*  before  the  final  imperial  ‘beast’ 
Mpears  who  holds  dominion  until  overthrown  by 
Cinrist.  If,  as  seems  probable,  John  was  writing 
in  the  nineties  under  Homitian,  he  doubtless  ex- 
pected the  Second  Advent  to  occur  not  later  than 
the  second  decade  of  the  2nd  century. 

Other  psuts  of  the  NT  also  entertain  the  hope 
of  ChristA  coming.  Readers  of  James  are  admon- 
ished to  await  patiently  the  advent  of  the  Lord 
which  ‘ is  at  hand,’  and  the  judge  ‘ standeth  before 
the  doors  * (6®"®).  The  author  m Hebrews  expecte 
Christ  to  appear  a second  time  to  them  that  wait 
for  Him  to  complete  their  salvation,  and  even  as 
he  writes  the  day  seems  to  be  ‘ drawing  nigh  ’ (9** 
10*®).  In  1 Peter  Christians  are  encouraged  to 
suffer  persecution,  confident  in  the  belief  that  the 
end  of  the  present  world  is  near.  Suddenly  Christ 
will  appear,  ooming  upon  the  clouds  to  destroy 
sinners  and  receive  the  faithful  in  BKs  new  kingdom 
( 1*"®  4®*  5®).  Against  sceptics  who  are  losing 

faith  in  the  Second  Advent  2 Peter  urges  that 
delay  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  doubt,  since  with 
the  Lord  a thousand  years  are  but  as  a single  day 
(3'-“). 
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The  Gospel  of  John  treats  the  Second  Coming  in 
a.  unique  way.  The  idea  rarely  occurs.  There  is 
one  reference  to  an  hour  when  all  that  are  in  the 
tombs  shall  hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  and  come  forth 
to  judgment  (6*®^) ; but  this  is  not  the  dominant 
teaching  of  the  book.  Elsewhere  the  return  of 
Jesus  is  thoroughly  spiritualized.  He  will  ‘come 
again*  to  receive  His  own  at  death,  but  not  to 
introduce  an  apocalyptic  kingdom  upon  earth 
(14**)*  The  kingdom  He  establishes  is  one  of 
‘ truth  * (18*’),  which  is  already  inaugurated  through 
His  work  upon  earth.  Those  who  hear  His  worcU 
and  believe  thereby  acquire  eternal  life  immedi- 
ately, and  those  who  reject  incur,  by  that  ve^  act, 
a present  and  finsJ  judgment  (5®***).  Jesus  indeed 
returns  to  earth  after  His  death,  but  His  return  is 
a ^iritual  act  affecting  the  personal  religioiu 
living  of  successive  generations  of  disciples  and  is 
not  to  mark  a cataclysmio  reversal  of  the  present 
order  of  existence. 

4.  EarW  patristic  opinion.  — Throughout  the 
2nd  and  3rd  centuries  many  Chiistians  continued 
to  cherish  the  hope  of  an  early  visible  return  of 
their  Lord.  They  not  only  reproduced  the  first 
disciples’  vivid  expectation  of  His  early  advent, 
but  they  frequently  dwelt  upon  the  idea  of  His 
millenniiu  rule  as  depicted  in  Revelation.  The 
Didache  warns  its  readers  to  watch  lest  they  be 
taken  unawaires  by  the  Lord’s  sudden  coming, 
which  is  to  occur  in  truly  apocalyptic  fashion.^ 
Hegesippus  reported  that  Jesus’  brother,  James, 

J'ust  betore  the  latter’s  execution,  declared  that 
Fesus  was  about  to  come  upon  the  clouds  of  heaven, 
and  the  grandchildren  of  Jude  also  defined  the 
Messianic  kingdom  in  similar  apocalyptic  imaigery.® 
Both  Ignatius  and  Poly  carp  believed  themselves 
to  be  living  in  the  last  times  when  Christ  would 
suddenly  appear  to  execute  judgment  upon  the 
Christians’  persecutors  and  to  reward  the  faithful.® 
The  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas  represents  the 
last  day  as  at  hand,  when  the  present  world  along 
with  the  evil  one  shall  be  destroyed  by  the  return- 
ing Lord.  Almost  6000  years  are  thought  to  have 
elapsed  since  creation,  these  years  corresponding 
to  the  six  days  of  creation  week.  The  seventh 
day  of  1000  years  is  about  to  bee^  with  the 
Second  Advent.*  Papias  also  looked  for  a return 
of  the  Lord,  when  the  earth  would  be  made  fabu- 
lously fruitful.®  Hermas  describes  a beast  seen  in 
his  vision  and  marked  by  four  colours,  black  repre- 
senting the  present  evil  world,  r^  signif^ng 
impenaing  destruction  by  blood  and  fire,  gold 
^fpifying  faithful  Christians  tried  by  the  testing 
fire,  ana  white  denoting  the  new  coming  age. 
The  end  is  thought  to  be  near.  Even  Jesus  bad 
lived  in  the  last  times,  cmd  in  Hermas’  day  the 
tower  representing  the  Church  was  so  near  to 
completion  that  the  labour  upon  it  had  to  be  sus- 
pended for  a brief  period  awaiting  the  return  of 
Christ  to  inspect  the  structure.  But  this  delay  is 
not  to  be  long.® 

Among  the  early  apologists,  Justin  is  a con- 
firmed believer  in  the  Second  Advent.  He  finds 
two  advents  of  Christ  predicted  by  the  prophets — 
the  one  already  past  when  He  came  as  a dis- 
honoured and  suffering  man,  the  second  when  He 
shall  come  from  heaven  with  glory,  accompanied 
by  His  angelic  host.''  This  consummation  is  being 
delayed  teu^rarily  to  allow  more  sinners  to 
repent,  and  J^tin  thinks  that  the  dispensation  of 
grace  may  endure  even  long  enough  to  include 

1 Ch-  16.  * Buseblaa,  HE  u.  xrill.  18,  in.  xx.  6. 

* Ignatius,  Epti.  xl.  1,  xvl.  1 f.,  Mag.  v.  1 ; Polycarp,  Phil.  li. 
1 f.,  V.  2,  xi.  2 ; Martyr.  Poly.  U.  8,  H.  2. 

* Iv.  1-8,  vl.  11 11.,  vU.  0 11.,  XV.  1-9,  xxi.  8. 

8 IreiUBUs,  Hctr.  v.  xxxili.  8 f. 

« Vis.  X.  UL  4,  n.  ii.  7 f.,  m.  vlil.  9,  lx.  6,  iv.  L-iU.,  flfim.  iv. 
1-8,  ix.  6, 12,  8. 

7 ApU.  L 62,  Dud.  110. 


some  who  are  not  yet  bom.'  But  persecution  oi 
Christians  will  continue  until  Christ  comes^  to 
destroy  His  enemies  and  dwell  with  the  saints 
1000  years  in  Jerasalem.®  Irenaeus  agrees  with 
Bame^bas  in  placing  the  end  of  the  wond  and  the 
return  of  Cmist  8000  years  after  creation.  The 
date  of  the  advent  is  not  fixed  more  definitely,  but 
the  hostility  of  Rome  is  to  continue  until  Christ 
comes  to  abolish  all  evil  and  establish  His  millen- 
nial reign.®  The  Montanists*  were  also  enthusi- 
astic believers  in  the  early  return  of  Christ,  and 
their  excesses  did  much  to  arouse  opposition  to 
the  doctrine.  Tertullian  predicts  a demine  of  the 
Roman  power  to  be  followed  by  the  rise  of  the 
Antichrist^  who  will  make  war  upon  the  Church 
until  Christ  suddenly  appears,  coming  in  glory 
upon  the  clouds  to  establish  the  saints  in  power 
upon  earth.  Already  men  are  living  in  the  * last 
times.*  ® Hippolytus  fixes  the  date  of  the  Second 
Advent  at  500  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ, 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  550  years  after 
creation.®  Commodian  looks  for  an  early  return 
of  the  Lord.  The  impending  seventh  persecution 
of  the  Christians  is  expected  to  introduce  the 
tribulation  of  the  last  days.  Then  two  Antichrists 
are  to  appear  in  succession,  ruling  for  a short  time 
before  Christ’s  advent.’  Lactantius  dwells  at 
length  upon  the  events  to  precede  the  return  of 
Christ  which  will  occur  6000  years  after  the 
creation.  Ho  believes  that  at  most  the  present 
world  cannot  endure  beyond  another  200  years, 
and  the  end  is  to  be  expected  daily.®  Other 
expectant  pre  - millennialists  are  Victorinus  of 
Pettau,®  Methodius  of  Olympus  in  Lycia,'®  and  the 
Egyptian  bishop  Nepos." 

$.  Early  opponents  of  millennialism. — The  idea 
of  an  early  return  of  Christ  to  establish  His  mil- 
lennial reim  upon  earth  gradually  grew  unpopular 
as  the  Christian  movement  gained  in  power. 
While  Christians  remained  few  in  numbers,  and 
during  periods  of  severe  persecution,  the  only 
possime  triumph  for  the  new  religion  seemed  to  lie 
m the  hope  of  the  Second  Advent.  But,  as  Christ- 
ianity became  more  influential,  gradually  rising 
to  a position  of  supremsu^y  in  its  world,  the  need 
for  a catastrophic  intervention  of  God  disappeared. 
The  Second  Advent  as  a tenet  of  faith  was  not 
necessarily  abandoned,  but  stress  was  placed  upon 
the  power  of  the  Church  to  effect  a gradual  trans- 
formation of  the  present  world,  and  the  visible 
return  of  Christ  was  pushed  far  into  the  future. 

The  first  opposition  to  Second  Adventism  seems 
to  have  come  ttom  the  Gnostics,  who  were  averse 
to  the  idea  of  any  reunion  of  souls  with  restored 
physical  bodies  even  in  a millennial  kingdom.'® 
The  excessive  enthusiasm  of  the  Montanists  also 
provoked  opposition  to  millenarianism,  even 
causing  t^e  ^ok  of  Revelation  to  fall  into 
disfavour  in  certain  circles.  This  is  probably  the 
reason  for  its  rejection  by  the  Alogi  and  apparently 
also  by  the  Roman  presbyter  Cains,  who  calls  it 
the  work  of  the  heretic  Cerinthus.'*  But  Origen 
was  the  first  Christian  writer  to  attempt  a 
thoroughgoing  refutation  of  vivid  and  literalistio 
Second  Advent  hopes.'*  He  did  not  reject  the 
Biblical  writing  commonly  cited  in  simport  of 
these  hopes,  but  he  offered  an  allegorical  type  of 
interpretation  by  which  all  Scripture  could  be 
made  to  yield  a spiritual  meaning,  teaching  that 
the  present  world  was  to  endure  indefinitely,  being 

1 Awl.  L 28. 

a Dial.  89,  81 ; see  also  Apol.  L 46,  61  f.,  60.  Ii.  7 f.,  DiaL  80 1, 
80,  118.  121,  1381. 

» Hcsr.  V.  2h~se.  ♦ See  art.  Montakuii. 

B Apol.  28t  de  Spectac.  SO,  adv.  Mare.  ill.  24.  ds  Resurr.  24 1. 

B F^g.  Dan.  if.  4ff.  7 Instr.  48-46. 

8 Div.  Inst.  vlL  14-26.  » Com.  on  Rsv. 

Conviv.  be.  6.  n Eus.  HE  vlL  24. 

“ See  art.  Gkosticisk,  J 4!.  M Bu».  HE  lii.  28. 

'®  E.;.,  ds  Prin.  n.  L 3,  xL  2,  m.  vl.  0 ; see  also  ERE  L 817®. 
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^adaally  transfonaed  by  the  power  of  the  Christ- 
lan  gospel  into  a new  ideu  order  of  existence.  The 
anti-millennial  polemic  was  taken  up  by  Dionysius 
of  Alexandria.  He  did  not  comj^etely  reject  the 
book  of  Revelation,  but  he  did  a!mrm  that  it  was 
unintelligible  to  him  and  that  it  was  not  the  work 
of  John  the  Apostle.'  Until  the  time  of  Athan- 
asius the  book  of  Revelation  remained  in  disfavour 
with  the  churches  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  while 
Origen’s  method  of  dealing  with  the  Second  Coming 
prevailed  in  the  East. 

Second  Adventism  was  given  a new  turn  by  the 
Donatist  Ticonlus  in  his  commentary  on  Revela- 
tion. He  maintained  that  the  return  of  the  Lord 
would  not  occur  until  the  true  Church — meaning 
the  Donatist  Church* — had  established  itself  in 
the  world,  successfully  resisting  both  paganism 
and  the  f^se  Church  Catholicism.  The  Mok  of 
Revelation  was  allegorically  interpreted  as  a 
detailed  forecast  of  this  conflict.  Although 
Ticonius,  who  wrote  about  the  year  380,  expected 
Christ  to  reappear  soon,  he  made  the  intervening 
history  of  Christianity,  gradually  attaining  per- 
fection in  its  conflict  witn  the  world,  the  process 
by  which  Christ’s  kingdom  was  to  be  estaolished 
upon  earth.  This  notion  was  transformed  and 
restated  by  Augustine.*  He  dismisses  the  view 
that  Christ  is  yet  to  come  to  inau^rate  a millen- 
nial reign  upon  earth.  The  Kingdom  has  alrea^ 
been  establiimed  hy  Christ’s  first  advent,  when  Kfe 
bound  Satan  (Mk  3*^),  and  His  coming  * continually 
occurs  in  His  church,  that  is.  in  His  members,  in 
which  He  comes  little  by  little  and  piece  by  piece, 
since  the  whole  Church  is  His  body.*  When  the 
Church  has  reached  the  climax  of  its  growth,  the 
present  world  will  be  transmuted  by  a fiery  bath 
transforming  corruptibility  into  incorruptibility 
and  revealing  the  New  Jerusalem  which  is  from 
heaven  * because  the  grace  with  which  God  formed 
it  is  of  heaven.*  The  work  of  Augustine  {q.v.) 
virtually  eliminated  all  realistic  Second  Adventism 
from  the  main  stream  of  Roman  Catholic  thinking, 
and  his  views  have  also  been  widely  current  in 
Protestant  circles. 

6.  Revival  of  interest  in  adventism.  — When 
taken  literally,  Augustine’s  identification  of  the 
Church  with  the  ideal  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ 
implied  that  the  millennium  womd  close  about 
A.D.  1000,  and  that  the  final  coming  of  Christ  in 
judgment  might  then  be  expected.  The  approach 
of  this  date  awakened  a revival  of  interest  in 
Second  Advent  hopes,  and  for  several  years  there- 
after more  or  less  vivid  expectations  were  fre- 
ouentlv  entertained ; e.g,,  the  efforts  of  the 
Crusaaers  to  gain  control  of  the  Holy  Land  owed 
not  a little  to  the  feeling  that  the  imminent  end  of 
the  world  made  it  necessary  for  Christians  to  be  in 
possession  of  that  sacred  territory  when  the  Lord 
returned. 

At  the  close  of  the  12th  cent,  a noteworthy  rein- 
terpretation of  adventism  is  given  by  Joachim  of 
Floris,  who  looked  for  the  return  of  Christ  to 
inaugurate  His  millennial  reign  upon  earth  in  the 
year  1260.  * This  date  was  determined  by  reckoning 
the  1260  days  of  Rev  12*  as  the  equivalent  number 
of  years  that  the  true  Church  would  remain  con- 
cealed before  the  end.  Stirring  events  of  J oachim’s 
own  day,  such  as  the  aggressions  of  the  Saracens, 
the  Crusades,  and  the  nse  of  the  monastic  orders, 
all  became  signs  of  the  times  fulfilling  the  predic- 
tions of  the  book  of  Revelation.  Joachim’s 
writings  were  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  a new 
Scripture,  and  so  incurred  the  hostility  of  the 
papacy  ; but  his  views  gained  wide  currency  among 
the  Franciscans,  who  foimd  the  hostile  papacy 
also  prefigured  among  the  signs  of  the  last  times 

1 Eua.  HE  vii.  24  f.  > S«e  art.  Dokatuts. 

« D«  Civ.  Dei,  xx.  * See  art.  JoacHtMiTBa. 


in  Revelation.  The  various  Protestant  movements 
took  up  this  notion  with  avidity.  Also  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  preceding  the  Reformation 
tended  to  increase  the  conviction  that  the  Second 
Advent  was  smproaching.  Militz  of  Kromeriz,  a 
forerunner  of  Jo^  Hus,  looked  for  the  end  between 
the  years  1365  and  1367.  In  the  next  century  the 
Hussite  wars  strongly  stimulated  advent  hopes 
among  the  Bohemians,  resulting  in  the  rise  of  the 
Tabonte  movement  and  the  formation  of  the  sect 
known  as  the  Bohemian  Brethren.'  The  Thirty 
Yeai-s’  War  gave  fresh  stimulus  to  these  hopes  and 
called  forth  from  the  famous  Comenius  the  predic- 
tion of  early  return  of  Christ.  Wyclif  (j.v.) 
also  regarded  the  papacy  as  the  power  of  Anti- 
christ, and  other  signs  of  the  times  were  taken 
to  imply  the  nearness  of  Christ’s  advent.  The 
reformers  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  often 
spoke  of  the  Antichrist  papacy,  but  they  did  not 
as  a rule  draw  the  logical  conclusion  that  the  literal 
Second  Advent  was  imminent.  Millenarianism 
was  branded  as  a Judaistic  heresy  by  both  the 
Augsburg  and  the  Helvetic  Confessiona* 

In  the  British  Isles  adventism  was  advocated 
more  freely,  the  book  of  Revelation  furnishing  a 
basis  for  new  speculation  on  the  date  of  the  Lord’s 
return.  John  Napier*  predicted  the  coming  of  the 
end  between  the  years  1688  and  1700.  In  the  next 
generation  Josepn  Mede*  concluded  from  the  data 
m Revelation  that  the  present  course  of  history 
would  close  about  the  year  1660.  Isaac  Newton® 
refrained  from  specifying  an  exact  date,  but  he 
looked  for  an  early  consummation  of  the  present  age. 
William  Whiston  • less  cautiously  fixed  first  upon 
the  year  1715,  then  upon  1734,  ana  later  upon  1866, 
as  the  date  for  the  inauguration  of  the  millennium. 
The  same  type  of  interpretation  was  advocated  in 
France  by  Kerre  Jurieu,*  who  sought  to  comfort 
the  persecuted  Huguenots  by  predicting  the  down- 
fall of  the  Antichrist  Roman  Church  m the  year 
1689.  In  Germany  the  Lutheran  prejudice  agamst 
adventist  speculation  was  overcome  by  the  Pietists. 
C.  Vitringa,®  who  drew  largely  upon  the  English 
interpreter  Mede,  was  sj^iaJly  influential  in 
reviving  Grerman  interest  in  this  subject.  But 
J.  A.  Bengel*  did  most  to  confirm  that  interest. 
From  the  ngures  and  images  of  Revelation  he  con- 
cluded that  a preliminary  millennium  would  be 
inaugurated  in  1836,  when  Satan  would  be  bound 
for  1000  years.  Then  would  follow  the  millennial 
kingdom  proper,  closing  with  the  end  of  the  world 
and  the  final  judgment.  Bengel  exerted  a power- 
ful influence  not  only  in  his  native  land  but  also 
in  England,  where  his  commentary  was  translated 
at  the  special  request  of  John  Wesley.  Thus 
advent  speculations  attained  increasing  popularity 
in  various  Protestant  circles  and  have  persistea 
dmvn  to  modem  times.  The  general  method  of 
the  intemreter  is  to  discover  in  Revelation  a fore- 
cast of  the  entire  history  of  Christianity  up  to  his 
own  day,  noting  especimly  those  predictions  that 
are  believed  to  point  to  events  oi  his  age  which 
convince  him  of  the  nearness  of  Christ’s  return  to 
inaugurate  the  millennium. 

7.  Millenarian  sects.  — During  the  last^  two 
centuries  advent  teaching  has  occasionally  furnished 
an  incentive  for  the  formation  of  separate  sects. 

1 See  art.  Hesarrse. 

s See  art.  CoNrsanoHS,  vol.  hi.  pp.  845  ff.,  859  fl. 

s A Plaine  DUeovery  ef  the  xomU  Reualation  qf  Saint  John, 
Bdlnburgh,  1693. 

* Clavts  ApocalypUea  una  eum  commentaric  in  Apoe.,  Cam- 
bridge, 1627. 

B Obierratione  upon  the  Premfieoiee  of  Daniel  and  the  Apoea- 
Ippse  of  St.  John,  2 pts.,  London,  1738. 

0 An  Essay  on  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  Cambridge,  1706. 

7 L*Acoomplissem«nt  dee  prophities,  ou  la  ddlivranoe  prochaine 
de  teglise,  2 vols.,  Rotterdam,  1686. 

8 'Av&Kfiitns  apocodypeiot  Joannie  apostoli,  Franeker,  1705. 

* Erklarte  Ojenbarung  Johannis,  Stuttgart,  1740,  Ecg.  ta 
br  John  Roberteon,  London,  1767. 
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Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Cromwell  the  Fifth 
Monarchy  movement  appeared  as  a religio- 
politioal  party  devoted  to  ‘King  Jeans*  and  ready 
to  fight  in  order  to  prepare  the  world  for  His 
coming.  In  Germany  at  Elberfeld  the  Ronsdorf 
sect,  founded  in  1726,  mclnded  a group  of  people  who 
held  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  revelation  of 
the  new  kingdom  from  heaven  in  the  year  1730. 
The  Shaker  communities  which  trace  their  origin 
to  Ann  Lee,  who  emigrated  from  England  to 
ALmerica  in  1774,  consist  of  communistic  groups 
who  lived  in  the  expectation  of  the  near  end  of  the 
world  and  the  early  return  of  Christ.^  In  the  next 
century  xmder  the  leadership  of  Christoph  Hoff- 
mann,^ a new  sect  known  as  the  Friends  of  the 
Temple,  or  Peoule  of  God,  emerged  in  Germany. 
Believing  that  Christ  was  about  to  return,  they 
proposed  to  rebuild  the  Jerusalem  temple  in  pre- 

f aration  for  His  coming.  The  beginning  of  the 
9th  cent,  witnessed  the  rise  of  strong  millennial 
sects  in  Great  Britain.  A movement  was  begun 
by  Edward  Irving,  a popular  Scottish  Presbyterian 
preacher  in  London,  wnich  came  to  be  known  as 
the  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  (or  the  Irvingites). 
In  1823  Irving  published  a book  • which  attracted 
considerable  attention  and  led  to  the  holding  of  a 
series  of  yearly  conferences  at  the  home  of  Hen^ 
Drummond,  a wealthy  London  banker  living  in 
Albi^.  From  these  beginnings  grew  the  idea  of 
forming  a new  spiritual  Church  ready  to  receive 
Christ  at  His  coming — an  event  which  Irving  had 
predicted  for  the  year  1864.*  A kindred  movement 
arising  in  Ireland  and  England  between  the  years 
1827  and  1831  received  the  name  of  Plymouth 
Brethren  (or  Derbyites).  Its  aim  was  to  restore 
the  simplicity  and  purity  of  primitive  Christianity 
in  preparation  for  Chri^s  imminent  return.  An 
elaborate  scheme  of  events  to  take  place  in  con- 
nexion with  the  end  of  the  world  was  derived  from 
the  imagery  of  Daniel  and  Revelation.® 

The  year  1830  marks  the  beginning  in  America 
of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  the  Latter-Day 
Saints  (or  Mormons).  The  founder,  Joseph  Smith, 
is  alleged  to  have  received  a new  revelation  from 
God  instructing  him  to  found  a new  community 
that  would  constitute  a present  city  of  Zion  ready 
for  Christ  when  He  retrums  to  set  up  BLis  millen- 
nial reign.  In  the  meantime  the  spiritual  gifts  of 
apostolic  times  were  to  be  revived,  and  the  original 
conditions  of  life  in  the  early  Church  were  to  be 
restored.  This  movement  began  at  Fayette  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  but  the  sect  finally  settled 
down  to  await  the  advent  of  Christ  at  Salt  Lake 
City  in  the  State  of  Utah.®  A group  of  adventist 
sects  resulted  from  the  work  of  vVilliam  Miller  of 
Low  Hampton,  New  York.  He  began  public 
preaching  in  1831,  boldly  proclaiming  that  Christ 
would  presently  appear  in  visible  form  to  establish 
His  miUennial  reign.  This  event  was  first  pre- 
dicted for  the  year  1843,  but  was  later  postponed 
to  22nd  Oct.  1844.  The  failure  of  this  prediction 
led  to  dissensions,  and  a branch  known  as  the 
‘Seventh-Day  Adventists’  was  formed  in  1846, 
while  the  original  body  took  the  name  ‘ Evangeli- 
cal Adventists.*  A separatist  body  of  Seventh -Day 
Adventists  was  organized  in  1866,  bearing  the  name 
‘Church  of  God.’  The  cause  of  separation  was 
unwillingness  on  their  part  to  regard  one  of  their 
revered  teachers,  Mrs.  Ellen  Gould  White,  as  an 
inspired  prophetess.  Another  branch  of  adventists, 
formed  in  1861,  is  kno-wn  as  ‘ Advent  Christians.’ 

1 See  art.  Ooumumxbtio  Societtbs  or  Avsrica,  } a. 
a OMch.  det  Volkea  GotUs,  Stottcpart,  1856,  and  Mein  Jf’eg 
tutcA  JgruiaUm,  2 rola,  do.  1881-84. 

• Babylon  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  <f  God,  2 volg,,  London. 
1826. 

* See  art.  Irviko  aito  tbs  Oathouo  Apostolic  Cqurcb. 

» See  art.  Brxthrxx  (PlymouthX 
B See  art.  Saimts,  Lattsr-Dat. 


Two  kindred  bodies  are  the  ‘Life  and  Advent 
Union,*  orgemized  in  1862,  and  the  * i^e-to-Come 
Adventists,*  organized  in  1888.  Of  similarly  recent 
origin  is  the  Russellite  movement,  resulting  from 
a propaganda  of  the  late  ‘Pastor*  C.  T.  Russell, 
who  m 1886  began  a series  of  volumes  on  the 
general  subject  of  ‘the  millennial  dawn-*  He 
maintained  that  the  return  of  Christ  and  the  in- 
auguration of  the  millennium  had  taken  place 
invisibly  in  the  year  1874,  and  the  end  of  the  world 
was  to  occur  in  1914.  His  disciples  interpret  the 
outbreak  of  the  world  war  in  1914  as  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  founder’s  prediction. 

8.  Modem  non-sectanan  adventism. — During 
the  last  half  century  some  of  the  most  vigorous 
forms  of  adventist  propaganda  in  Great  Britain  and 
America  have  been  conducted,  not  by  s^arate 
sects,  but  by  leaders  within  the  different  l^otes- 
tant  communions.  These  teachers  revel  in  the 
study  of  prophecy,  particularly  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Daniel  ana  Revelation.  When  studied 
with  the  adventist  insight,  these  books  and  other 
Scriptures  are  found  to  yield  specific  predictions  of 
all  tne  outstanding  events  in  history.  Fulfilments 
of  Scripture  in  recent  times  are  emphasized  and 
used  as  justification  for  predicting  the  early  return 
of  Christ  and  other  happenings  incident  to  a cata- 
strophic end  of  the  world,  in  the  year  1878  this 
^pe  of  interpretation  received  a strong  stimulus 
in  England  from  the  publication  of  the  widely  used 
book  of  H.  Grattan  Guinness,^  who,  on  the  basis 
of  an  extensive  reckoning  of  data,  predicted  that 
the  end  of  the  present  world  will  occur  not  later 
than  the  year  1923.  Contemporarily  with  the 
work  of  Guinness  similar  teachings  were  being 
advocated  with  vigour  in  America.  In  New  York 
in  1878  a group  of  adventists  representing  member- 
ship in  ten  different  Protestant  bodies  met  for  a 
* prophetic  conference.*  An  active  literary  propa- 
ganda on  behalf  of  belief  in  the  early  aavent  of 
Christ  was  also  begun,  typical  works  of  that  time 
being  J.  A.  Seiss,  Ths  iMSt  Times  (Philadelphia, 
1878),  and  W.  E.  Blackstone,  Jesus  is  Coming  (New 
York,  1878,  *1908).  Advocates  of  these  opinions  took 
fresh  courage  with  the  outbreak  of  the  world  war 
in  1914.  The  horrors  of  the  war,  readily  suggest- 
ing the  predictions  of  apocalyptic  prophecy  regard- 
ing the  agonies  of  the  last  times,  revived  an  expec- 
tation of  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  autumn  of 
1917  a group  of  English  clergymen  issued  a mani- 
festo declaring  that  in  their  opinion  the  signs  of 
the  times  gave  clear  indications  that  the  visible 
return  of  the  Lord  was  at  hand.  In  Canada  and 
the  United  States  the  same  view  found  wide  accept- 
ance and  was  made  the  subject  of  numerous  * pro- 
phetic * conferences,  tracts,  amd  books. 

See  artt.  Antichkist,  Eschatology,  Parousia. 

Litbratdrb. — H.  Corrodi,  Kriiieehe  Geeeh.  dee  CAitiaemue^, 
i vola.,  ZClrich,  1794 ; L..  Gry,  Le  MUUnarisme  dans  see  oriffines 
et  son  divelomement,  Paria,  1904 ; A.  Chiaoelli,  Le  idee  mxUe- 
narie  dei  orxstiani,  Naples,  1888 ; H.  C.  Sheldon,  in 

Beoent  Adventism,  New  York,  1915 ; S.  J.  Case,  T?ie  Millen- 
nial  Bwe,  Chicago,  1918;  L,  Atzberger,  Geeeh.  der  ehrist- 
lichen  Eschatologve  innerhaJb  der  vomicanischen  Zeit,  Frei- 
burg’, 1896 ; E.  Vl^adstein,  Die  esehatolMisohe  Ideen{jruppe 
Antichriet.Wfltsabbat,  Weltende  und  Wet^erieht,  Leipzig, 
1896  ; W.  Bousset,  TAa  Antichrist  Legend,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1890  ; H.  Preuss,  Die  Vorstellung  vom  Anticht^t  im  ssAUren 
Mittelalter,  bei  Luther  und  in  der  konfessionellen  Polemik, 
Leipzig,  1906 : F.  W.  Evans,  CompeYidium  of  the  Origin. 
History  of  the  United  Society  of  Believers  <n  ChrisVs  Second 
Appearing  [Shakers],  New  York,  1858 ; E.  Miller,  History  and 
Doctrines  of  Irvingftm,  2 vola,  London,  1878 ; W.  B.  Neatby, 
A History  of  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  do.  1902 ; W.  A-  Linn, 
T/ie  Story  of  the  Mormons,  New  York,  1902 ; I.  C.  Welcome, 
Hist,  of  ths  Second  Advent  Meesage  and  Misston.  Dootri^xe  atxa 
People,  Yarmouth,  Maine,  1874 ; J.  N Loughborough,  JRitu 
ana  Progress  of  the  Seventh-Day  Adventists,  Battle  Creek, 
Mlchiprao,  1892 ; E.  Kalb,  Birchen  und  SeJttsti  der  (^genurarfi, 
Stuttgart,  1907;  T.  F.  Silver,  The  lord's  Return  seen  in 
History  and  in  Scripture  as  PremiUennial  and  Imminent, 
New  York,  1914. S.  J.  CASK. 

1 The  Approaching  Bnd  of  the  Age,  London,  1873,  ^01886. 
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Introductory  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  287. 
African  (N.  W.  Thomas),  p.  287. 
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Melanesian  and  Polynesian  { J.  A.  WCacCdlloch), 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  (Introductory).  — In 
whatever  ways  religious  brotherhoods  have  been 
evolved  in  primitive  societies,  their  main  purnose, 
Eis  at  higher  levels,  has  been  to  attain  a closer  link, 
on  the  part  of  those  composing  them,  with  the 
divinities,  for  the  ultimate  benefit  of  society. 
While  the  social  units  of  the  family,  the  clan,  the 
tribe,  have  a protective  value  for  those  individuals 
within  them  and  are  usually  consolidated  with 
the  help  of  religious  and  magical  rites,  ad(htional 
protection  and  closer  communion  with  divinity  is 
sometimes  sought  by  closer  groupings  of  men, 
although  the  form  of  these  groupmgs  may  have 
been  determined  by  other  causes  (see  below). 
Such  fraternities  are  common  among  savage  tribes. 
Their  purpose  is  to  ensure  closer  connexion  with 
gods  or  spirits  and  greater  power  in  dealing  with 
them.  Ritual  performances  at  stated  times  ore 
gone  through.  Some  moral  and  religious  teaching 
m connected  wi^  the  initiatory  rites.  Such 
fraternities  are  frequently  engaged  in  promoting 
law  and  order,  all  the  more  so  because  of  the 
mystery  which  surrounds  their  actions.  Ad- 
mission is  usually  gained  after  severe  and  protracted 
initiations  and  oy  large  payments.  The  element 
of  mystery  whicn  surrounds  the  doings  of  these 
fraternities,  their  assemblies,  and  the  actions  of 
their  memTOrs,  is  an  essential  feature  of  their 
existence  in  certain  areas.  It  has  added  to  the 
respect  in  which  they  are  held  and  has  led  to  the 
heightening  of  the  mystery  as  a me^s  of  adding 
to  ^e  prestige  and  influence  of  the  societies.  With 
the  aid  of  masks,  dresses,  and  sacred  objects  which 
no  uninitiated  person  may  see  with  impunity,  the 
members  of  the  society  show  that  they  are  in 
intimate  relationship  with  gods  or  spirits  or  that 
these  are  actually  among  their  ranks.  Ultimately, 
where  law  and  order  are  concerned,  they  rule  oy 
terror,  with  the  natural  result  that  their  powers 
are  abused.  These  fraternities  are  found  mainly 
among  the  N.  American  Indians^  with  whom  their 
religious  functions  are  most  in  evidence,  and 
among  the  Melanesians  and  W.  .Mrican  tribes, 
with  whom  the  aspects  of  maintaining  law  and 
order  are  more  apparent.  They  are  also  found  in 
some  parts  of  Polynesia. 

Most  students  of  these  religious  associations  now 
believe  that  there  is  some  connexion  between  them 
and  the  totemic  clan  system,  especially  in  N. 
America.  "Vi^ere  totemism  is  decUning,  or  where 
the  ritual  of  a totem  clan  is  diffused  among  other 
clans,  or  where  amalgamation  of  totemic  dans 
has  taken  place,  a new  grouping  may  occur— the 
religious  fraternity  with  ntual  borrowed  from  that 
of  &e  earlier  clans.  The  connexion  is  genetic  as 
well  as  psychologicaL  F.  Boas  says ; 

* The  close  rimilaritv  between  the  cUn  legends  end  those  of 
the  acquisition  of  spinte  presiding  over  secret  socletiea,  as  well 
as  ttieintimate  relation  between  these  and  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribM,  allow  ns  to  apply  the  same  argument  to  the 
conmderation  of  the  growth  of  the  secret  societies,  and  lead 
us  on  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same  psychical  factor  that 
moulded  the  dans  into  their  present  shape  has  moulded  the 
secret  societies.*  ^ 

As  the  clan  system  loses  its  rigidity,  the  esoteric 
fraternity  is  made  possible.  At  all  events,  as 
J.  G.  Frazer  says,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the 
totem  clan  and  tne  fraternity  are  akin. 

r * The  Social  Organization  and  the  Secret  Societies  of  the 
Kwakiutl  IndUns,^  <tf  U.S.  Nat.  Mu$.  for  1895, 

Washington,  1897,  p. 


*They  have  their  root  in  the  same  mode  of  thought.  That 
thought  is  the  possibility  of  establishing  a sympathetic  relation- 
ship with  an  animal,  a spirit,  or  other  mighty  being  . . . from 
whom  [a  man]  receives  ...  a gift  of  magical  power.' ^ 

But  these  fraternities  have  some  connexion  also 
with  the  wider  tribal  organization,  e.speoially, 
according  to  Webster,  where  the  government  of 
the  tribe  by  headmen  is  passing  over  to  a more 
autocratic  form  of  government  oy  cliiefs. 
the  societies,  as  in  ^AJbrica  and  Mdanesia,  provide 
social  restraints  and  enforce  law.  The  point  of 
connexion  here  as  well  as  ^vith  the  totemic  clan  is 
the  elaborate  ritual  of  initiation  at  puberty  to 
tribal  or  totemic  mysteries,  which  occurs  also  as  a 
main  aspect  of  these  fraternities.  All  were  once 
initiated,  and  all  are  sometimes  still  initiated  into 
the  lower  grades  of  the  association.  But  some- 
times membership  in  all  the  grades  is  limited,  as 
it  certainly  is  in  the  upper  grades  which  possess  the 
inner  mysteries  and  ‘control  the  organization  in 
their  own  interests.**  The  grades  now  correspond 
to  the  system  of  age-classifications  with  their 
respective  initiations,  as  found  where  no  such 
fraternities  yet  exist.  The  real  difference  between 
totem-clan  and  fraternity  is  that  the  latter  ignores 
the  rigid  limits  of  the  former.  The  totem  system 
is  hereditary — a man  is  bom  into  his  totem  clan 
and  the  members  are  kinsmen.  The  fraternity 
may  be  partly  hereditary,  but  far  more  usually 
entrance  to  it  is  not  dependent  on  birth,  the 
members  are  not  necessarily Idnsmen,  but  voluntary 
associates.  Admission  depends  on  purchase,  on  a 
man’s  status  or  prowess,  or  on  the  connexion 
between  a candidate  and  the  spirit-guardian  of  the 
group,  usually  through  a vision. 

In  totexnlzm  and  tribal  organization  we  find  much  that  it 
common  to  the  secret  aeeocuktions  and  viot  venar—a.ff.,  oge- 
clossiflcations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  grades,  on  the  other ; 
the  secret  lodge ; the  sacra  (dresses,  masks,  ritual  objects,  the 
buU-roaxer  which  frightens  off  non-members  of  totem-ldn  or 
religious  association) ; elaborate  Initiation  rites ; and  the 
possession  of  supernatural  power  by  the  members,  generally 
used  for  the  public  good.* 

In  parts  of  Melanesia  where  totemism  flourishes  the  fxatemi^ 
is  utumown;  where  it  does  not  exist,  the  latter  is  found.^ 
Similarly  the  fraternities  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  spring  directl  v 
from  the  union  of  totemic  clans  into  the  tribe,  the  clans  still 
existing  as  fraternities  and  preserving  their  ancient  ritual,  but 
adding  new  members  from  without  the  clan.  'The  snake 
dance  is  simply  a form  of  clan  totemism  having  8pe<dal  modifloa- 
tions,  due  to  environment,  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  HopL*  * 
liiTKOATtraE. — ^Tbis  Is  mentioned  in  the  notes.  See  also  A. 
▼an  Gennep,  Lss  Ritss  ds  passags^  Paris,  1909,  p.  109  ff.; 
L.  Frobenius,  JHs  Masken  und  Oehsimbunde  A/rikas,  Halle, 

1898.  J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  (African).— I.  INTRO- 
DUCTORY.— X.  Definition. — In  its  strictest  sense 
the  term  * secret  society  * is  applied  in  Africa  to 
the  ■^dy  of  persons  concerned  m the  admission,  by 
means  of  initiation  ceremonies,  of  youths  (or 
maidens)  to  full  tribal  or  adult  rights.  The  words 
are  also  applied  to  purely  religious  confraternities 
(which  often  serve  social  eims),  to  bodies  with 
mixed  religious  and  social  functions,  and  to  purely 
social  organizations.  Amy  survey  of  the  facte 
must  reckon  not  only  with  this  looseness  of  termi- 

1 GBt,  pt.  viL,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1918,  IL  273. 
3H.  Abater,  Primitive  Secret  Sodetiee,  New  York,  1908, 
pp.  76,  88,  98. 

9 Cf.  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy.  London,  1910,  iU.  547 : 
Webster,  * Totem  Clans  and  Secret  Associations  in  Austmlia  and 
Mslonesia,*  JRAJ  xlL  [1911]  483. 

4 Webster.  JRAI  xlL  499.  605. 

* J.  W.  Fewkea,  19  RBEW  (1900),  p.  1009 
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nologjj  but  also  with  the  circumstance  that  a 
society  which  is  secret  in  one  area  may  ^ found  in 
another  with  precisely  the  same  functions,  rites, 
and  general  environment,  save  that  the  element  of 
secrecy  is  lacking. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  course  of  the  survey  that 
the  features  which  bring  the  societies  to  a common 
denomination  are  not  any  community  of  function, 
but  the  identity,  from  a formal  point  of  view,  of 
the  rites  of  the  associations  whicn  practise  initia- 
tion or  make  it  a condition  of  entry  into  the 
society,  and  the  identity  of  the  character  of  the 
relations  which  these  societies,  in  respect  of  one 
or  more  points,  maintain,  as  a rule,  between  them- 
selves and  the  profane  woi  ld.  The  secrecy  which 
they  uphold  as  a means  of  separating  themselves 
from  the  non-initiated  may  refer  to  almost  any 
point  in  the  complex.  Primarily,  no  doubt,  it  is 
to  the  non -public  nature  of  the  rites  of  initiation 
that  the  term  refers,  or  to  the  veil  which  is  drawn 
over  the  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  fully -initiated 
members ; but  it  may  imply  no  more  than  the 
knowled^  of  a password  or  other  sign  of  the  duly 
admitted  associate  of  a confraternity,  or  the 
limitation  of  membership  to  one  or  other  sex,  or 
even  the  use  of  a mask  or  masks  by  one  or  more 
members,  when  they  appear  in  pubhc. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  a society  with 
social  or  political  aims  secrecy  is  well-nigh  indis- 
pensable. Such  a society,  especially  where,  as  is 
normally  the  case,  the  power,  by  the  operation  of 
a system  of  age  grades,  of  seniority  by  purchase, 
or  in  some  other  way,  is  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  few,  is  in  reality  a long  step  in  the  direction 
of  aristocratic  government;  the  secrecy  in  which 
its  deliberations  are  wrapped  not  only  enhances  its 
power  by  conhning  the  Knowledge  of  its  projects 
to  a limited  circle,  but  also  casts  a glamour  round 
it,  which  tends  to  make  it  more  formidable  by 
o^nring  the  real  limits  of  its  power ; add  to  this 
the  fact  that  snpematural  allies  are  claimed  by  or 
ascribed  to  such  a society,  and  there  is  no  further 
need  to  look  for  explanations  of  their  common 
element  of  secrecy. 

The  same  considerations  apply  to  the  more 
purely  religious  associations;  and  to  them  must 
oe  added  the  fact  that  the  right  to  prepare  a 
charm,  to  use  a spell,  to  call  upon  a deity,  or  to 
officiate  as  a priest  is  a form  of  wealth,  j^lously 
Girded  and  purchasable  at  a price.  t)iviners, 
doctors,  and  priests,  even  more  than  the  ordinary 
man,  have  an  interest  in  keeping  their  secrets 
inviolate;  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
their  attitude  is  that  of  possessors  of  a trade 
secret,  to  be  divulged  only  to  those  who  themselves 
become  members  of  the  gild.  In  the  Ibo  area  we 
find,  in  fact,  that  the  blacksmith  and  the  doctor, 
like  the  ordinary  man,  form  their  own  societies 
and  admit  candidates  under  like  conditions  ; indeed 
the  process  of  equalization  has  gone  so  far  that 
the  ozo  (*  blacksmith  ’)  title  is  simply  the  highest 
in  the  hierarchy  and  does  not  imply  any  expert 
knowledge  of  the  blacksmith’s  craft. 

There  is,  however,  another  reason  for  the  secrecy 
with  which  many  societies  surround  themselves  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  the  original  reason.  AU  rites  of 
initiation,  all  membership  of  any  society  whatso* 
over,  imply  a certain  amount  of  separation  from 
the  outside  world,  a certain  affiliation  to  a new 
world ; this  aspect  is  specially  prominent  where  it 
is  a question  of  admitting  a youth  to  full  tribal 
rights,  a rite  expressed  from  the  native  standpoint 
in  the  guise  of  a belief  in  his  death  and  resurrec- 
tion in  the  initiation  bush.  Rites  of  sacralization 
imply  separation  from  the  profane  world;  the 
separated  person  becomes  tabu,  for  ho  is  a danger 
to  those  who  do  not  share  his  sanctity  and  is 
himself  endangered  by  contact  with  the  outside 


world,  until  he  is  restored  to  it  by  rites  of 
desacralization. 

This  ground  for  secrecy  may  also  play  a part 
where  to  our  eyes  purely  political  considerations 
are  concerned.  The  paramount  chiefs  of  Sierra 
Leone  undergo  a period  of  separation,  just  as  do 
youths  in  their  progress  to  manhood,  before  they 
assume  the  reins  of  power ; this  is,  however,  an 
intrusion,  from  the  European  point  of  view,  of  the 
religious  sphere  into  the  realm  of  politics. 

a.  Sources.  — It  is  generally  recognized  that 
anthropological  data  collectea  by  the  casual 
voyager  are  far  from  reliable  even  in  matters 
which,  so  to  speak,  lie  on  the  surface.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  much  of  our  material  on 
secret  societies  fails  to  attain  ai^thing  like  a reason- 
able standard  of  accuracy ; K>r  not  only  is  the 
traveller  as  a rule  debarred  from  actually  seeing 
what  he  undertakes  to  report,  but  the  informa- 
tion which  he  gathers,  usually  through  an  inter- 

Sreter,  from  the  native  population  is  of  necessity 
erived  from  non-members  where  a rule  of  secrecy 
is  imposed  upon  a society ; and  it  only  needs  a 
little  experience  in  such  matters  to  discover  that 
the  wilaest  reports  as  to  the  powers  of  members 
are  current  in  the  mass  of  the  population.  Where 
the  observer  has  confined  hims^f  to  a record  of 
the  simple  occurrences  that  passed  under  his  own 
eyes,  he  may  indeed  attain  a higher  standard  of 
accuracy ; but  his  account  is  inevitably  one-sided. 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  only  inadequate  accounts 
of  Mumbo  Jumbo  (Mama  Dhiombo) ; inquiry  must 
show  that  he  acts  as  a representative  of  a society, 
of  which  he  mav  be  the  most  conspicuous,  but  is 
not  necessarily  Ihe  most  important,  member : his 
duties  are  not  confined  to  those  appearances  which 
have  struck  the  observer ; for  he  exercises  func- 
tions inside  the  society ; he  may  be  the  operator 
at  the  festivals  of  circumcision  or  excision.^  In 
any  case  he  is  only  a portion  of  the  institution ; 
our  descriptions  fall  as  far  short  of  the  truth  as 
would  the  observations  of  a traveller  who  described 
the  functions  of  the  man  in  possession  witoout 
mentioning  that  his  authority  is  delegated,  that 
he  is  the  humble  embodiment  of  the  jumcial  power 
of  the  State. 

A oonspioaous  ex&m^e  of  the  erxon  into  which  some  authors 


but  the  tribes  are  neither  Pula  nor  8usu : nothing  seems  to 
have  been  recorded  of  any  society  among  toe  riila,  who  prob- 
ably have  not  In  the  area  mentioned  oy  Qolb^ry  even  the 
isolated  villages  found  in  the  Timne  oountry.  The  Susu  are 
separated  by  the  Timne,  Limba,  and  Koranho  from  the  area 
mentioned  ; of  these  three  tribM  the  only  one  which  has  Poro 
is  the  Timne ; but  tite  Timne  areas  in  which  the  society  is  found 
are  not  those  in  contact  with  the  Susu  ; and  it  is  certain  that 
the  IRmne  themselves  have  borrowed  Poro;  finally,  the  Susu 
society  is  the  well  known  Simo,  now  decadent. 

IL  Distribution. — in  the  survey  of  societies 
which  follows  nearly  all  those  for  which  we  have 
full  reliable  evidence  are  noticed;  but  they  are 
scarcely  a tithe  of  those  mentioned  by  the  authori- 
ties or  known  on  good  evidence  to  exist.  Secret 
societies  appear  to  abound  in  French  Niger  terri- 
tory and  Upper  Senegal,  but  we  have  so  far  only 
a summarize  statement  of  their  nature.  They 
are  equally  numerous  in  Senegambia  and  Prench 
Guinea;  a score  of  them  can  be  mentioned  by 
name  as  existing  in  Sierra  Leone — not  of  course 
all  so  important  as  Poro  and  Bundu  ; and  we  have 
good  acTOunts  of  one  or  two  societies  of  the  Km. 
From  Liberia  to  the  Slave  Coast  there  is  a great 
gap  either  in  our  knowledge  or  in  the  chain  of 
secret  ^cieties,  which  are  represented  by  only  a 
few  religious  a^ociations  like  those  which  practise 
the  cults  of  Abirewa  and  Yewe.  Much  remains  to 

1 Of.  b«low,  n.  3. 

*8.  &I.  Z.  de  Golb^ry,  Fragment  d'un  vcvaae  en  Afrunu. 
Pari*,  1802.  i.  114-122. 
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be  learnt  of  the  Yoruba  societies,  and  most  of 
those  of  the  Edo  peoples  are  mere  names.  The 
populous  Ibo  area,  again,  is  comparativ^y  bare  of 
societies,  if  we  except  the  dancing  and  gymnastic 
maskers  and  the  * titles  * — a kind  of  age  grade  in 
which  a rise  in  rank  is  attained  by  payment,  often  on 
a considerable  scale.  From  Calabar  through  Kame- 
run  to  the  Congo  we  find  societies  in  swarms ; they 
are  found  south  of  the  Congo  also,  but  to  what  extent 
is  not  clear.  In  the  interior  the  Baya  and  other 
tribes  have  initiation  schools,  and  secret  societies 
are  reported  from  the  west  of  Tanganyika.  Initia- 
tion schools  exist  among  the  Yao,  Barova, 
Basuto,  and  many  other  S.  African  tribes.  The 
Kuanda  have  an  apparently  isolated  secret  society 
of  a relimons  type  ; agejnades  are  fully  developed 
among  me  Masai,  the  Wanpka,  and  other  trines 
of  the  east,  and  among  the  Kru  in  the  west ; they 
are  also  found  among  the  Ibo,  the  Edo,  and  many 
tribes  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  but  play  a smaller 
part  in  the  life  of  the  people ; the  grades  of  secret 
societies,  in  so  far  as  these  embrace  the  majority 
of  the  population,  may  be  in  effect  age  grades, 
though  arrived  at  in  a different  way. 

For  an  adequate  survey  of  the  secret  societies 
we  must  consider  them  not  only  from  the  point  of 
view  of  outward  form  and  function,  but  also  in 
their  origin,  both  topographical  and  psychological. 
For  such  a study  the  materials  are  at  present  too 
scanty ; we  can  only  sketch  the  distribution  of 
some  of  the  main  types. 

I.  Poro. — The  Poro  socie^  is  found  in  three 
tribes — Bulom,  Mendi,  and  Timne ; but  it  seems 
clear  that  it  is  indigenous  only  in  the  first,  or 
possibly  the  first  two,  for  it  is  not  known  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Timne  area.  The  Bulom 
p^ple  speak  a language  of  the  same  type  as  the 
Timne — with  classes  of  nouns  and  prefixes — but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  preceded  the  Timne  in 
their  occupation  of  the  area;  the  Mendi  are  at 
present,  linguistically,  an  offshoot  of  the  Miuidingo 
group,  somewhat  aberrant  in  type  ; but  it  is  more 
than  possible  that  the  main  stock  of  the  Mendi 
was  originally  allied  to  the  Bulom  and  drifted 
away  from  them  in  language  owing  to  foreign 
influence.  Another  member  of  the  Bulom  family, 
Kisi,  has  already  made  some  progress  in  the  same 
direction.  It  may  be  regards  as  fairly  probable 
that  the  Poro  society  has  not  come  to  this  area 
from  without,  but  is  a native  institution;  the 
mention  of  Purrus  campus  by  Ptolemy  * suggests 
a great  antiquiW  for  it. 

(а)  Bulom, — ^There  is  little  reliable  information 
as  to  Bulom  Poro  ; but  it  appesurs  to  differ  con- 
siderably from  Mendi  Poro. 

The  ya/«  is  said  to  eat  the  candidates,  whose  heads  he  first 
breaks ; when  they  are  about  to  come  out,  the  vafe‘»  belly  is 
beaten,  t.s.,  a heap  of  clothes  is  made  and  tied  tightly,  and 
dragged  round  the  town  by  the  members,  who  beat  it  with 
sticks  : some  of  them  call  on  the  who  remains  in  the  bixsh, 

to  hand  over  the  children  whom  he  has  taken.  The  boys  are 
then  carried  into  the  town,  and  the  adult  members  return  to 
the  bush ; here  they  uproot  trees  or  break  off  branches,  to 
represent  the  efforts  of  the  yc^fe  to  escape.  The  boys  are  kept 
for  three  nights  in  a special  bouse  and  then  put  in  me  bari,  or 
meeting-house ; they  may  now  walk  out  accompanied  by  an 
initiated  member,  but  must  wear  long  caps  to  protect  their 
heads,  which  are  said  to  be  very  soft,  and  they  must  carry  on 
oonversation  through  their  guide,  for  they  are  yet  ignorant  of 
the  ordinary  language,  finally  they  receive  new  names,  and 
Taso  (one  of  the  digidtaries  of  the  society  and  the  speaker  of 
the  yc^e)  releases  them  from  the  restrictions  and  enables  them 
to  oome  into  everyday  life  again.^ 

(б)  Mendi. — An  account  of  Mendi  Poro  (or  Poi) 
is  given  by  Alldridge.* 

Candidates  are  brought  or  come  to  the  * bush  * (kamera)  and 
are  introduced,  throu^  a mat  door^  by  a messenger  (wujak\ 
who  puts  questions  as  to  their  abihty  to  perform  impoimble 


1 iv.  1. 10. 

^See  also  Freetoion  Royal  Gazettet  v.  [1825]  225,  vL  [1826] 
188 ; J*r»e.  Roy.  Jrioh  Aead.,  8rd  ser.,  xv.  36  f. 

* Tho  SKeroro  and  iU  HinUrland,  London,  1001,  pp.  124-138. 
VOL.  XI. — 19 


after  three  attempts  they  are  drawn  inelde ; the 
Dusn  m divided  into  compartments,  and  the  same  ceremony  if 
gone  through  a second  tune.  Here  the  candidate  says  which 
lij  j Poro  he  elects  to  join ; there  are  three  of  these, 
mviaed  in  two  cases  Into  subsections ; one  is  for  chiefs  and  has 
toe  actual  power,  one  for  dignitaries,  and  one  for  the  mass  of 
toe  people.  When  the  time  comes  for  the  candidates  to  re- 
appear,  toe  ‘devil*  marches  round  the  town  collecting  gifts  ana 
rr*®  fetoms  to  the  bush,  where  dead  sUenoe  is  kept  for  a tints  ; 
11  that  the  * devil*  has  fainted.  While  he  is  in  the  town, 

“0“*®embers  must  shut  themselves  in  their  houses ; toe 
“ ®*kcs  doleful  sounds  on  a reed  covered  with  spider’s 
wen,  and  these  are  explained  by  saying  that  the  ‘ devil  * is  sbout 
to  give  birth  to  the  candidate^  for  he  becomes  pregnant  when 
toey  go  Into  toe  bush.  The  twisted  fern  ropes  worn  by  toe 
boys  ai^  fastened  In  the  top  branches  of  trees  when  they  oome 
‘ ^ to  the  sl^-. 

wnen  me  boys  come  out,  they  are  allowed  to  seize  live  stock, 
etc.,  for  one  day  only. 

One  of  the  Poro  dignitaries  is  known  as  Taso ; 

1 • ® decorated  with  the  skulls  and 

thig’h-bones  of  bis  predecessors  and  surmonnted  by 
an  inverted  cone  of  feathers.  When  Taso  dies, 
he  zn^t  be  buried  in  the  bush ; as  no  woman  may 
see  his  dead  body,  the  women  withdraw  from  the 
town  till  the  funeral  is  over.  Certain  women, 
who  have  fallen  sick  through  penetrating 
i'ke  mysteries  of  Poro,  are  initiated  into  the  society, 
and  henceforth  enjov  certain  privileges. 

Poro  is  said  to  be  put  upon  fruits  and  other 
objects  when  medicine  or  some  symbol  of  the 
society  is  put  on  or  near  them  to  forbid  their 
use. 

(c)  Timne. — There  are  three  kinds  of  initiation 
ceremonies  in  the  Timne  Poro  society,  correspond - 
mg  to  the  occasions  when  candidates  are  introduced. 

(1)  The  first  fonn  is  used  when  toe  iKtnika  (a  screen  of  grass 

^bt  of  toe  road  leading  from  the  village,  with  toe/ori, 
a miiar  screen  opposite  to  it)  is  to  be  rebuilt.  Quite  young 
chiluen  are  elig^ible,  and  the  rites  last  only  one  day,  or,  at 
I toree.  The  messenger,  Baka,  seizes  the  candidate, 

who  19  known  as  antuku  akbafi : another  name  is  egbipe  Araka 
/ ^®  Baka  *),  but  this  is  a forbidden  term.  Boys  initiated 

m this  receive  no  Poro  marks ; it  la  probable  that  toey 
have  previously  been  circumcised ; but,  if  not,  it  would  be 
ne^sary  to  periorm  the  operation  as  a peurt  of  the  ceremonies, 
itaica  usually  comes  in  the  day-time  to  carry  off  toe  boy,  who 
rexnauu  behind  the  banika  till  about  six  in  toe  evening.  When 
finished,  water  is  brought,  the  boys  are  washed, 
sma  iotn-cloths  and  kerchiefs  are  put  on  them ; after  they  have 
Men  perfumed,  they  are  taken  back  to  the  town  and  sit  In  the 
two  or  three  nights,  holding  kaaimori  (short  canes  with 
cloth  on  each  end)  in  their  hands.  Bice  Is  brought,  and  the 
new  members  are  shown  by  the  initiates  (anrinuwu)  how  to 
eat,  ror  they  pretend  to  put  the  kasiTnori  into  the  rice  and  to 
helpless,  at  any  rate  in  tome  areas. 

(2)  The  seoond  form  is  also  an  abbreviated  rite ; the  candi- 
dates must  be  at  least  five  or  six  years  old  ; It  is  vised  when 

*®tortant  person  is  performing  ceremonies  and  is  known 
®^’**®^*  irom  the  name  of  the  bouse  to  which  the  candidates 
^M®*'  “y  already  initiated  men  and  boys,  who  push  them 
three  times  and  at  the  fourth  attempt  make  them  enter,  right 
toot  hrtt.  When  they  are  tsiken  to  toe  Poro  bush,  toe  oandl- 
^tos  lie  face  downwards  and  are  marked  : cold  ashes  are  used 
to  outline  the  herring-bone  pattern  which  is  out  between  the 
a hook ; this  is  called  angkal  and  should  meet 
on  toe  breast-bone  : near  the  waist,  at  the  foot  of  the  line  down 
toe  spine,  is  a small  triangle.  A new  name  is  then  griven  to  the 
who  is  called  aokokant  (Poro  member  in  the  bush) 
or  by  the  women  iogbaninga.  Each  night  they  return  from  the 
Poro  bush  to  toe  bankaio  till  the  marks  are  heiJed,  which  should 
®tout  a week.  When  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  the  door  of 
toe  bo«^  Is  opened  at  6 a.m.  and  each  candidate  holds  by  the 
toe  one  in  front  of  him  ; the  leader  is  oalled  Banabum ; 
but  him  stoop  forward  as  they  proceed  to  the  banika.  Here 
they  ^and  facing  the  older  members  and  are  washed  and 

1*^**!*  former  rite.  Instruction  in  Poro  law  has 

alr^y  been  given.  They  return  to  toe  tori,  holding  kasimori, 
ana  Bleep  toere  two  or  three  nights,  after  whioh  they  ar# 

(8)  The  main  Poro  bush  is  known  as  amporo  dif  (‘  Poro  kills  ’) : 
toe  <»ndidates  are  seized  by  Baka  or  the  Jb-irt  (*  devil  *),  and  toe 
token  is  called  atolpi  ennporo  ; a guardian  (kumra)  is 
•W“tod  to  look  after  each  lot  of  boys ; only  wholly  uniniti- 
P®*^as  are  taken,  not  those  who  have  undergone  either 
of  tne  previous  rites ; no  woman  or  uninitiated  person  may  see 
to^.  and  they  live  1»  the  kamainbun  (house  in  the  Poro  bush) 
tois  auge  is  caUed  am/gk, 
not  public).  They  are  told  by  Pa  Kashi 
5* ”fo)  that  the  knjl  has  eaten  them  and  that  nothing  may 
pe  told  to  the  women ; in  this  form  of  initiation  the  candidate 
IS  not  pushed  in  through  the  door  by  the  anrimori  (initiates). 
Ajver  some  months^  In  the  bush  they  make  hats  of  the  inner 
StWfu  N®  ^®  geniertlafa,  Linn,  or  Palisota  thyrtiJUrra, 

isencn.)  put  ju  ashes  and  p1aic«f<l ; taking  boys  out  of  Poro 
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Is  callsd  atai  atandir  (*  drying  of  the  hste  *)•  Pok)  now  oesMS 
to  be  am/okf  snd  the  o&ndldstes  wear  black  (in  some  localities 
white)  cloth.  They  oome  out  holding  each  other  by  the  waist 
like  the  aunhanixtlo  and  are  taken  out  in  the  same  way ; they 
are  now  anaimori. 

Women  who  have  got  mixed  up  with  Poro  we 
also  initiated  and  receive  marks;  only  married 
women  appear  to  be  eligible.  They  are  called 
majnbori  (‘tortoise-shell*)  and  receive  new  names 
like  men. 

The  Poro  bosh  is  usually  on  the  road  to  the 
west  of  a village,  but  may  also  lie  between  the 
two  parts  into  which  many  villages,  especially 
in  Id^ammadan  areas,  are  divioM.  The  dig- 
nitaries of  the  society  difier  from  chiefdom  to 
chiefdom. 

In  one  place,  in  addition  to  the  chief,  who  it  the  head,  the 
follewing  pereonagee  figure  in  the  rites : Suxnano,  Kagblnti, 
FaramancM,  KasU,  Yamba,  Raka  Banabum:  there  may  be 
more  than  one  of  the  lower  grades.  Sumano  is  elected  by  all 
the  members  and  Initiated  into  his  functions  at  the  borom-<uar 
^ut  for  the  worship  of  ancestors,  with  stones  representing  the 
dead)  ; be  appears  to  be  the  prindpal  ^udfle  when  a case  comet 
before  the  Poro  society.  Kashi  is  said  to  be  chosen  by  his 
predecessor  and  initiated  at  the  horom-osar,  and  he  offers 
sacrifices  to  consecrate  his  cap,  which  is  adorned  with  the  skulls 
and  thigh-bones  of  offenders  against  Poro  law.  He  is  a doctor, 
and  is  said  to  help  women  in  diflQcult  labour  ; he  is  subject  to 
certain  tabus  ; he  is  said  to  have  a kind  of  magical  fire  that  will 
fly  through  the  air  and  kill  people,  provided  he  knows  where  his 
intended  victim  is ; be  must  not  lie  down  till  this  tumpaii 
retoma,  or  he  may  be  killed  by  it  himself.  Raka’s  body  is 
spotted  with  white  clay,  and  he  carries  a flbre  shield  and  a 
•word. 

The  central  figure  of  the  society,  the  krifit  has 
no  distinctive  dress ; he  speaks  tmough  a horn  of 
corkwood  with  spider’s  web  over  the  nole ; he  is 
said  to  enter  a box  only  large  enoi^h  for  a child. 
They  say  that  the  krin  eats  candidates  or  gives 
birtn  to  them,  and,  wnen  Soko  (Poro)  men  run, 
they  say  the  kriJVs  belly  s^kes.  He  is  said  to 
have  a son,  Bunu,  who  is  always  crying  out. 

Poro  members  appear  (i.)  in  order  to  dance  or 
plunder  the  property  of  an  offender,  (ii.)  to  bury  a 
member,  and  (lii.)  to  seize  candidates;  they  ac- 
company the  kriii.  The  members  have  also  a 
certain  amount  of  control  over  the  chief.  In  the 
Timne  country  the  Poro  society  (and  the  corre- 
sponding Ragoenle  society  in  non-Poro  areas)  is  the 
upholder  of  the  chiefs  power.  Singularly  few 
tabus  are  incumbent  on  the  members,  beyond  the 
prohibition  to  communicate  Poro  secrets  ; tney  may 
not  abuse  a member  as  limpi  (‘uncircumcised*), 
nor  throw  water  over  one,  nor  tell  one  that  he 
has  not  been  initiated.  The  only  otiier  tabu  is 
on  the  use  of  the  old  name  of  a man.  Of  the 
important  legislative  and  judicial  functions  of 
Poro  little  is  known  beyona  the  information,  not 
necessarily  very  reliable,  given  by  Golb6ry  and 
other  old  writers.  Poro  appears  also  to  play  a 
certain  rdle  as  a mutual  assistance  society,  and  a 
member  can  call  upon  his  fellow-members  for  add 
in  difficult  work,  precisely  as  in  other  parts  a man 
can  call  upon  those  of  his  own  age  grade. 

Although  thers  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  the  Human 
Leopard  society  stands  in  some  relation  to  Poro,  where  both 
exist  in  the  same  area,  it  is  certain  that  Poro  is  found  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Leonard  society,  and  equally  certain  that  the 
Human  Leopard  society  exists  to-day  in  areas,  like  the  Bulom 
shore,  where  Poro  is  unknown.  The  Timne  tradition  clearly 
points  to  their  having  obtained  Poro  from  the  BnJom,  who 
occupy  the  coast  south  of  Freetown,  but  have  now  dwindled  on 
the  coast  to  the  north  till  few  if  any  communities  exist  that 
have  held  themselves  distinct  from  the  invading  Timne.  The 
non-existence  of  Poro  in  this  area  at  the  present  day  suggests 
that  it  is  to  the  Mendi  that  we  should  look  for  the  or^n  of  the 
society.  Some  light  may  perhaps  be  thrown  on  the  matter 
when  examples  of  the  secret  Poro  language  are  available  for 
study. 

How  far  the  whole  male  population  was  in 
former  days  enrolled  in  the  society  it  is  difficult 
to  judge.  At  the  present  day  the  spread  of 
Muhammadanism  and  Christianity  exercises  a 
restraining  influence;  but  even  in  non-Muham- 
madan areas  in  former  days,  as  the  rules  regarding 


secrecy  imply,  there  must  have  been  men  who 
were  not  members  of  the  society. 

2.  Cannibal  societies. — Although  the  Human 
Leopard  society  is  commonly  regarded  as  a thing 
apart,  it  is  merely  one  of  many  magico-religions 
societies ; its  rites  have  developed  in  a specif 
direction.  It  has  been  said  that  this  society  is 
not  more  than  fi^  years  old,  and  this  may  well 
be  true  of  it  in  its  present  form  ; but  the  borfima 
was  origineJly  a Mendi  war-medicine  formed  of 
the  viscera  of  dead  enemies,  to  which  a cult  was 
addressed.  At  the  present  day  the  borfima  is 
composed  in  part  of  the  remains  of  human  victims, 
in  part  of  other  objects;  blood  from  a candidate 
is  nibbed  on  the  borfima  \ he  takes  an  oath  by  it 
to  preserve  secrecy ; fat  from  the  borfima  is  also 
rubbed  on  his  skin  together  with  the  mashed  leai 
of  a tree  called  nikUi ; the  mark  of  the  society  is 
cut  upon  the  upper  thigh  or  the  buttocks.  Victims 
are  sometimes  provided  by  members,  sometimes 
seized  by  a man  dressed  m a leopard-skin;  the 
corpse  is  shared  out,  portions  being  sent  to  absent 
members,  but  not  farther  than  can  be  reached  be- 
fore daybreak ; a man  who  has  a borfima  must  eat 
of  the  victim  : others  can  do  so  if  they  wish  ; as  a 
rule  a man  who  has  no  borfima  does  not  tondi  the 
blood  of  the  victim.  The  head  of  the  victim  is  the 
perquisite  of  the  chief ; generally  speaking,  chiefs 
)oin  the  society  in  order  to  obtain  oorfima^  which 
IS  believed  to  bring  favour  with  the  government 
and  riches  ; the  victim’s  head  gives  them  authority 
over  their  people. 

A cannibal  society  of  another  type  is  seen  in  the 
Nga  of  the  Aduma  (Ogowe  River),  which  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  eating  the  b^ies  of  dead 
members,  if  our  information  is  to  be  relied  on.^ 

3.  Tends. — In  French  Guinea  the  Tenda  have 
secret  religions  societies  which  form  the  sole 
means  of  government;  there  appears  to  be  no 
doubt  that  their  object  is  to  render  worship  to 
certain  divinities  and  to  obtain  their  protection  ; 
from  one  point  of  view  the  term  * secret  society  * is 
a misnomer ; for  the  whole  tribe  and  even  slaves 
who  have  been  reared  in  the  country  are  initiated, 
practically  without  exception.  There  is,  however, 
an  element  of  secrecy  within  the  society,  for  t^ere 
are  three  grades,  apart  from  the  dignitcucies,  and 
the  lower  grades  axe  said  to  be  completely  ignorant 
of  the  rites  of  the  higher  grades ; there  are,  more- 
over, one  or  more  secret  languages.  It  is  uncertain 
how  far  women  are  initiate ; out,  when  members 
are  on  the  march,  they  utter  a distinctive  cry  to 
warn  the  women  of  their  coming ; it  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  they  are  at  most  incompletely 
initiated. 

The  three  desrrees  are  distingnlshed  by  their  dress  or  orna- 
ments ; admission  to  the  lowest  firrade  oomoides  with  the  rite  of 
drcumoleion,  about  the  age  of  nine  or  ten,  so  that  the  society 
appears  to  partake  of  the  character  of  a puberty  group  as  well 
as  of  a religious  assooiation.  But  the  rite  of  initiation  is  largely 
a family  matter  In  the  case  of  males.  Admission  to  the  second 
follows  about  the  age  of  fifteen;  the  candidates  are 
absent  in  the  buah  for  seTenil  weeks  and  on  their  return  they 
are  separated  from  their  families,  with  whom  they  have  hither- 
to resided,  and  take  up  their  quarters  near  the  chief.  The  rite 
is  begun  by  a aaorifice  and  consists  in  the  tatuing  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  tribal  mark ; after  this  any  man  of  tiie  village  of 
the  candidate  may  beat  him  with  a stick ; each  village  which 
usee  the  opeda  Qnitiation  ground)  then  marshals  its  candidates, 
and  on  their  way  home  they  are  agidn  liable  to  be  beaten ; they 
are  lodged  in  a hut  some  200  yards  from  the  village,  and  the 
previously  initiated  members  of  their  grade  await  them  tihere. 
When,  a fortnight  later,  the  new  initiate  returns  to  the  village, 
he  U privileged  for  the  first  six  days  to  insult  and  beat  anv 
woman  whom  he  meets.  The  admission  to  this  grade  consti- 
tutes the  real  initiation  into  the  ranks  of  the  adult  males,  for 
the  youths  are  told  in  advance  that  it  involves  death  and  sub- 
sequent resurrection  ; promotion  to  the  next  grade  takes  place 
when  the  new  initiates  reach  the  hut  mentioned  above : there 
is  therefore  only  one  group  of  the  second  grade  in  existence  at 
any  one  time,  viz.  thoee  who  were  initiated  at  the  last  gather- 
ing in  the  opeda  ; they  are  promoted  as  soon  as  the  next  group 

t See  also  below,  15,  Ngil. 
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of  the  first  grade  is  advanced  to  the  second  jprade,  which  does 
not  happen  every  year.  The  head  of  the  society  in  each  village 
is  known  as  ntmbOt  but  he  never  appears  in  pabUo  in  this 
capad^ ; his  agents  are  the  ItUeuta ; the  akore  are  another 
ol^  of  functionary  and,  like  the  Ittkula,  are  to  be  found  in 
each  village,  from  two  to  eight  in  number  according  to  its  sixe. 
The  luktila,  who  may  not  m seen  by  women  save  at  certain 
seasons,  appear  in  public  in  a bark  drass  which  completely 
covers  them ; their  function  is  to  carry  out  the  decisions  of  the 
nemba,  to  supervise  the  sacrifices  offered  by  the  women  before 
the  farming  season,  to  secure  the  observance  of  ctistomary  law 
in  criminal  matters,  etc.  The  okors,  on  the  other  hand,  wear 
no  disguise,  but  must  observe  silence  when  they  proceed  on  a 
mission ; they  are  concerned  with  quarrels  between  husband 
and  wife,  but  an  important  part  of  their  functions  is  to  acoom* 

Sny  girls  after  the  ceremony  of  initiation,  which  consists  in 
e excision  of  the  clitoris,  performed  by  a man. 

It  must  also  be  remarked  that,  though  the  chief 
of  a village  is  not  necessarily  one  of  the  digni- 
taries, he  plays  an  important  rdle ; it  is  probable 
that  he  nominates  the  dignitaries,  and  he  can 
certainly  issue  orders  to  them.  Moreover,  among 
the  Baasari,  one  of  the  constituent  tribes  of  the 
Tenda  nation,  communal  houses  ai*e  provided  for 
the  faleg  (second  grade),  the  dyarar  (third  grade), 
and  the  dyarar  aaonJcaf  (older  unmarried  men  of 
this  grade).  The  girls  of  the  vill^e  are  free  to 
enter  these  houses  and  pass  the  night  there,  but 
whether  only  aiter  initiation  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen LB  not  made  clear.  War  and  even  simple 
quarrels  are  forbidden  when  the  initiation  rites  are 
proceeding,  in  the  months  of  June  and  July.' 

^ Belli-Paaro. — For  the  Vai,  Gk)la,  and  adjacent 
trioes  we  have  not  only  the  good  modem  account 
of  Bilttikofer,*  but  also  narratives  by  Barbot* 
and  Dapper,*  which  go  back  about  260  years  and 
show  us  now  little  change  has  come  over  the  insti- 
tution in  the  intervening  centuries.  Belli-Paaro 
LB  the  Vai  name  for  the  boys*  initiation  school,  to 
which  the  Sande  of  the  girls  corresponds ; and, 
though  we  learn  from  Dapper  of  judicial  proceed- 
ing and  ordeals  with  wnich  axe  associated  the 
Belli-mo  (i.e,  * Belli  man  [or  priest]')  and  others,  it 
seems  clear  that  the  institution  is  primarily  an 
initiation  school ; that  this  is  so  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  Belli-Paaro  and  Sande  are 
treated  as  co-ordinate  and  complementary. 

Boys  mjiy  enter  the  buah  of  their  own  free  will ; otherwise 
they  ere  carried  off  by  the  «ova  or  soda,  who  if  perbape  known 
to  we  women  under  the  name  mann  and  appears  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  ancestral  spirit.  Ciroumcition  u usually  per- 
formed in  the  first  year  of  life  (by  * woman),  but  a boy  not  yet 
oircumoised  muet  undergo  the  rite  on  entering  the  BellL  He  Is 
informed  that  he  is  kiUed  by  the  eplrit  when  he  enters  the  bush, 
but  returns  to  life  sgain  and  receives  a new  name  and  the 
tribal  marks.  There  is  a considerable  amount  of  real  education, 
not  only  in  dance  and  song,  with,  perhaps,  acrobatics,  but  also 
in  the  use  of  weapons,  in  the  endurance  of  hunger,  thirst,  and 
pain,  together  mth  a knowledn  of  the  tribal  religion  and 
customary  law.  Besidence  In  tne  bush  may  Lost  from  some 
months  to  several  years,  and  the  release  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  the  rainy  season,  in  October  to  November,  when  there  is 
abundance  of  food  for  the  celebrationa.  When  they  oome  out, 
the  boys  wear  bark  caps,  which  oome  down  over  their  eyes ; 
they  pretend  to  be  ignorant  of  the  life  to  which  they  return. 
The  sova  appears  in  a leaf  dress  and  wooden  mask  and  performs 
all  sorts  of  dances. 


No  one  who  has  not  been  through  the  bush  enjoys 
civil  rights,  according  to  Dapper,  who  also  says 
that  the  school  is  hmd  only  once  in  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years ; he  adds  tnat  the  candidates  are 
killed  and  roasted  in  the  bush  and  incorporated  in 
the  company  of  spirits.  If  a man  is  accused  of 
tlieft,  murder,  or  other  crime,  the  Belli-mo  ad- 
ministers the  poison  ordeal  to  him.^ 

5.  Km. — Although  the  Kru  tribes  lying  to  the 
east  of  the  Vai  and  Crola  have  given  up  circum- 
cision and  have  no  schools  of  initiation,  their 
territory  is  not  without  interest  from  the  point  of 


1 Ret.  d'ethnog,  st  ds  too.  iv.  [1913]  81  ff. 

> Reisebilder  atxt  Liberia,  Leyden,  1890,  il.  80t-808. 
s A.  snd  J.  OhurchiU,  ColUetion  of  Voyages  and  Travels, 
London,  1744-40,  v.  (containing  Barbot,  Deseripti4m  of  the 
Cocuts  of  North  and  South  Ouinea),  120  f. 

4 Description  de  VAfrigue,  Amtterdam,  1080,  pp.  208-270. 
BFrobeniua,  Die  Masken  und  Oehsimbilnde  Afrxkas,  pp. 
118-120. 


view  of  secret  societies.  In  the  first  place,  they 
have  a well-marked  system  of  age  grimes,  under 
which  two  classes,  the  patriarchs  and  the  Sedibo, 
are  the  legislature  and  executive  of  the  nation, 
with  classes  of  youths  and  boys  below  them : 
admission  to  all  except  the  lowest  class  is  gained 
by  payment^  but  the  fees  are  small,  and  practically 
every  male  joins  the  Sedibo  as  soon  as  he  marries. 
Side  by  side  with  these  classes  are  secret  societies 
for  magico-religious  and  judicial  purposes,  such  as 
the  hunting  out  of  witches,  the  detection  of  thieves, 
etc.  The  Kwi-Iru  (*  children  of  departed  spirits') 
admit  males  of  all  ages  except  the  very  young ; a 
'father'  presides  over  the  society,  who  is  not 
visible  or  known  except  to  members  and  who  wears 
a mask  during  the  day.  The  society  comes  out  at 
night  to  find  witches,  who  strip  naked  and  visit 
houses  or  dance  upon  the  ^aves  of  their  victims. 
Persons  found  wandering  inroad  are  seized  by  the 
Kwi-Iru  and  put  on  the  top  of  a house  in  readiness 
for  the  saas-wood  ordeal  next  morning ; it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  this  is  one  of  the  lections  of 
the  Belli-mo  among  the  Vai.  The  Kwi-Iru  society 
is  employed  by  the  Sedibo  in  its  official  capacity. 

A second  society  is  known  as  the  Deyabo ; Deya 
men  are  said  to  be  possessed. 

A novitixte  of  three  monthi  ie  neoeesary.  daring  which  con- 
tinenoe  moet  be  practised ; a grass  loinclotn  is  the  only  article 
of  clothing,  and  the  candidate  eats  and  sleeps  apart.  As  a test 
a fowl’s  head  is  out  off  and  its  blood  put  upon  the  candidate's 
eyes ; the  head  is  then  thrown  into  the  bush,  and  the  candidate 
must  find  it,  under  the  penalty*  of  having  his  symptoms  of 
possession — apparent  death,  gnashing  of  teeth,  etc. — declared 
to  be  unreal  or  simulated.  After  passing  this  test  he  changes 
his  dress  and  occupies  himself  with  the  manufacture  of  charms, 
the  discovery  of  thieves,  etc.  The  societies  are  in  fact  associa- 
tions of  diviners  such  as  are  common  in  other  parts  of  Afrioa.1 

6.  French  territories. — We  have  little  or  no 
detailed  information  as  to  the  secret  societiee  in 
the  French  territories  of  the  Niger  and  Upper 
Senejral;  but  M.  Delafosse^  has  published  an 
exceUent  summary,  which  makes  it  clear  that 
they  are  numerous  in  this  area.  Delafoese  classi- 
fies them  under  three  heads  : (1)  social  and  non- 
secret, (2)  social  and  religious  at  once,  and  (3) 
purely  religious. 

(1)  The  first  class  celebrates  its  ceremonies  in 
public,  though  its  meetings  for  discussion  are 
private,  but  tne  societies  embraced  in  it  correspond 
80  exactly  to  the  secret  societies  proper  of  other 
areas  that  it  is  necessary  to  include  this  kind  of 
society  in  our  survey.  Each  society  is  under  a 
genius ; it  is  composed  of  two  or  more  ^e  nades  ; 
it  is  confined  to  one  sex  and  concerns  itsdf  with 
circumcision  or  excision  rites.  Thus  there  is  one 
grade  for  the  xmoircumcised,  who  dance  dressed  in 
leaves  or  grass  and  use  the  bull -roarer,  known  sis 
the  'dog'  of  Ntomo  (the  name  of  the  society); 
above  them  comes  the  grade  of  the  circumcised, 
much  more  important ; the  adult  males  form 
another  grade,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  them  to 
assist  ea^  other  in  all  cases ; there  is  a very 
powerful  grade  composed  of  men  in  middle  life ; 
and  finally  the  g^ade  of  old  men.  The  women,  on 
the  other  nsmd,  nave  only  two  grades. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  relimous  societies  grades  are 
unknown,  all  members  being  on  the  same  level. 
There  are  special  burial  rites  for  members,  who 
have  their  own  passwords;  women  axe  admitted, 
but  only  rarely.  The  rites  are  semi-secret  and 
confined  to  imtiates ; but  some  ceremonies  are 
public.  To  this  class  belongs  the  Mandingo 
society  known  as  Kore,  which  exists  for  sexu^ 
purposes  ^ among  the  Senufo  is  a society  whio' 
prepares  its  memoers  by  a seven  years'  initiation 
tor  authority  in  the  trilje, 

(3)  The  last  class  is  composed  of  societies  devoted 

1 H.  H.  Johnston,  Liberia,  London,  1908,  U.  1068,  1072 ; J.  L. 
Wilson,  Western  A/rioa,  do.  1868,  p.  129. 

3 Haut-Sinigal^iger,  1st  ser.,  I^iis,  1912,  iU.  119. 
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to  certain  cults  or  to  the  practice  of  certain  magico- 
religious  rites.  Some  are  confined  to  one  sex,  some 
Ini&kte  both  sexes  indiscriminately;  some  are 
absolutely  secret,  some  secret  for  women  only, 
while  non-initiated  men  may  follow  their  doings. 
As  examples  of  these  societies  may  ^ mentioned 
the  MancUngo  Tyi-wara,  which  practises  the  non- 
secret  cult  of  the  genius  of  agriculture,  and  the 
Koma  society,  formed  to  resist  enchanters  (w5a). 
Masks  are  worn  by  the  representatives  of  the 
genius  and  his  satellites ; special  instruments  of 
music  are  in  use,  and  the  meetings  are  held  at 
night  in  the  sacred  bush. 

In  the  absence  of  detailed  information  it  is  use- 
less to  attempt  to  discover  the  centre  or  centres  of 
origin  of  these  different  types  or  to  speculate  as  to 
the  ethnical  conditions  that  have  given  rise  to 
them. 

7.  Ycwe-  — If  initiation  societies  exist  on  the 
Grold  and  Ivory  Coasts,  little  or  nothing  has  been 
recorded  of  them,  and  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  masks  from  these  areas  supporte  the  view  t^t 
there  is  a real  gap  in  the  distrinution  of  societies. 
In  Jaman  masKS  are  used  in  connexion  with  the 
cult  of  Sakrobudi,*  and  girls  are  dedicated  to 
certain  ‘fetishes*  at  Krobo.*  In  Dahomey,  how- 
ever, an  important  religious  secret  society  took  its 
rise,  which  has  since  spread  over  parts  of  Tongo- 
land.  This  is  the  cult  of  Yewe,  which  appears  to 
be  a mixture  of  the  worship  of  Xebieso,  voduda, 
and  AgbuL  The  area  is  remarkable  for  the 
number  of  different  languages  8x>oken  in  it,  often 
by  quite  small  communities,  and  it  is  mobable 
t^t  the  secret  languages,  of  which  more  than  one 
are  used  by  the  pnests  according  to  their  original 
divinity,  are  in  reality  survivals  of  otherwme 
extinct  local  forms  of  speech  preserved  for  a special 
purpose.  Both  sexes  are  admitted  to  the  society, 
wmch  has  three  grades : Husunuo  for  males, 
Yewesiwo  and  Vodusio  for  females,  and  Hundeo  or 
Hunovio  for  both  sexes. 

Th«  initiation  caremony  oonsiata  in  drlnkina  wat«r ; certain 
emblems  are  also  exhibited,  euoh  as  a piece  of  iron  wrapped  in 
a cloth,  which  represents  Yewe,  a doable  axe,  the  emblem  of 
80,  a ram’s  bom,  a holed  stone,  a long  atone,  and  a bent  Iron. 
These  are  dipped  in  holy  water,  and  the  candidate  is  touched 
with  them ; me  drinldna  of  the  water  is  sometimes  explained 
as  the  taking  of  the  god  into  the  body  of  the  candidate.  A 
female  oandioate  is  shaTsd,  washed,  and  rubbed  with  oil ; she 
then  reoeiTea  a nsw  doth  and  a new  name  in  plaoe  of  her  old 
one  ; daring  her  sojourn  of  six  months  in  the  bush  she  learns 
the  use  of  poisons  and  the  secret  Yewe  language,  known  as 
Agbuigbe,  wtuoh  is  said  to  be  spoken  as  an  ordinary  language 
in  Avleketi,  near  Dahomey.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
candidate’s  release,  a feast  is  made,  and  preeenta  are  offered  to 
the  priest. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  members  to  assist  each 
other  in  evei^  way  and  to  inform  against  all  who 
speak  ill  of  Yewe  and  his  followers.  Among  the 
reasons  which  lead  people  to  enter  the  service  of 
Yewe  Im  the  freedom  from  restraint  and  even  from 
ordinary  law  enjoyed  by  the  members,  who  thus 
escape,  e.g.,  the  penalty  for  non-payment  of  debt, 
which  consisted  m being  buried  alive  or,  at  best, 
in  death.  If  it  is  desirea  to  compel  an  ii^aential 
man  to  join  the  community,  a small  pot  is  buried 
in  one  of  his  fields ; when  this  is  dug  up  later,  he 
has  no  choice  but  to  become  a priest.  From 
motives  of  policy  the  chiefs  endeavour  to  stand 
well  with  the  Yewe  society,  even  if  they  are  not 
members.  If  a non-member  insults  a female 
member,  the  latter  becomes  oUaga  (a  wild  woman) ; 
she  lives  in  the  bush  all  day,  returning  to  the 
Yewe  house  at  night ; if  she  is  not ' brought  home* 
soon,  she  is  said  to  change  into  a leopard,  and  her 
enemy  is  soon  oompellea  to  make  terms.  In  like 
manner  the  aid  of  Yewe  may  be  invoked  in  legal 
cases  by  throwing  over  the  defendant’s  head  a ring 

1 R.  A.  Freeman,  TravelM  and  I/ift  in  A<Aanti  and  Jamevn^ 
Londom  1898,  p.  148. 

> D.  Kemp,  Nin*  Tears  at  the  Gold  Coasts  London,  1898,  p. 


made  of  oil-palm  and  other  leaves ; this  compels 
the  Yewe  pnest  to  take  the  matter  np,  ^d  as  a 
result  the  loeer  is  compelled  to  pay  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  original  demand,  which  is  extorted 
from  him,  if  necessary,  by  torture. 

There  is  no  doubt  tnat  the  Yewe^  cult  is  alien  to 
a large  part  of  the  area  in  which  it  prevails,  and 
the  complex  is  probably  of  comparatively  recent 
origin ; but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
some  at  least  of  the  elem^ts  which  go  to  form  it 
are  of  considerable  antiquity.^  This  rise  of  a new 
cult  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  phenomenon  ; for  in 
recent  years  there  have  been  similar  manifestations 
on  the  Gold  Coast,  where  the  Abirewa  * fetish  * 
gained  great  influence  for  a time ; in  like  manner 
m Nigeria  the  cult  of  Isinegba  has  come  down  from 
the  north.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  gener- 
ally speaking,  this  spread  of  a religion  is  a common 
occurrence  in  Africa ; but,  whereas  one  cult  attains 

Seat  influence  and  social  importance,  another, 
:e  the  cult  of  Esu  in  the  Yoruba-Edo  area,  has 
little  beyond  a kind  of  magical  sigu^cance  and 
brings  no  further  profit  to  its  votaries  than  the 
sense  of  protection  against  the  evils  of  this  Ufe 
which  the  putting  np  of  the  image  of  Esn  outside 
the  house  brings. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  article, 
stress  most  be  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  before  a man 
can  take  np  the  worship  of  a deity,  a rite  of  some 
sort  must  as  a rule  be  observed,  wMch  may  range 
from  a full-blown  ceremony  of  initiation,  par^lel 
in  every  respect  to  that  of  an  initiation  society 
proper,  to  a simple  transfer  of  a piece  of  earth  in  a 
pot  to  symbolize  the  transference  to  a new  owner 
of  the  right  to  call  upon  the  divinity  represented 
by  the  piece  of  earthenware.  The  explanation  of 
the  secrecy  of  the  rites  lies  on  the  surface : the 
social  importance  of  the  cult  is  increased  and  the 
authority  of  its  officers  enhanced  by  shutting  the 
door  upon  the  outside  world.^ 

It  is  perhaps  not  without  significance  that  on  the 
G^ld  Coast  and  in  adjacent  areas,  where  secret 
societies  of  the  ordinary  type  appear  to  be  want- 
i^S>  these  mushroom  religions  seem  to  attain  their 
greatest  development.* 

8.  Ogboni,  Oro,  EgCLgfi. — In  the  Yomba  area 
we  find  a political  secret  society  supported  by  a 
secondary  organization  with  j^lice  duties;  the 
latter  a parallel  in  the  Zangbeto  society  of 
Porto  Novo  and  more  or  leas  close  analogues  in 
parts  of  the  Ibo  area  and  the  Congo.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ogboni, 
or  elders ; they  are  the  heads  of  important  families, 
but  are  accepted  for  membership  only  if  reliable 
and  capable  men  ; the  rank  is  said  to  descend  from 
the  oldest  brother  to  the  youngest,  provided  the 
latter  is  old  enough  and  otherwise  qu^ified.  The 
Eda  image  is  the  amulet  of  the  society,  and  a 
human  sacrifice  is  offered  on  it  at  the  initiation  of 
a candidate,  who  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  drink 
the  blood  of  the  victim.  She  is  their  goddess  and 
is  equated  with  Odudua  of  Benin  city.  The  Oro 
socie^,  composed  of  males  only,  carries  out  the 
decisions  of  tne  Ogboni,  more  especially  among  the 
Egba ; members  indicate  their  coming  oy  swinging 
the  bffil-roarer,  and,  as  soon  as  they  hear  this,  all 
women  must  ^ut  themselves  np  in  their  houses 
under  pain  of  death,  though  they  may  see  the 
instrument  by  day  and  even  carry  it.  Criminals 
are  usually  dii^os^  of  in  such  a way  that  nothing 
more  is  seen  or  them  them  their  clothes,  high  np  in 
the  branches  of  forest  trees,  where  they  were  torn 
off  as  Oro  hurried  their  wearers  through  the  air ; 

i H.  C.  Monrad.  Bijdrag  tU  «n  SkUdrin^  af  Quinsa-Kystsn^ 
Copenhagen,  18^.  deecrioee  the  procee(^g8  of  a woman  who 
feds  herself  insulted  by  her  husband  or  some  other  person,  and 
they  bear  a cloee  resemblance  to  those  of  the  aiaga, 

^ Zeitschr.  fdr  afrikan,  und  oesan.  Spraehen,  lii  [1897] 
187-186 ; Frobenius.  loo.  oit. 
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fa^his  case  Oro  is  said  to  have  devoured  the  bodies. 
When  the  body  ia  fonnd  on  the  ^onnd  in  the  bush 
no  one  is  allowed  to  bnry  it.  The  central  figure  of 
the  Oro  society  we€U^  a white  mask  and  a long 
gown  hung  ^th  shells ; hia  voice  is  heard  from 
**^oniing  tin  night  on  the  days  on  which  he  a^ears. 

Egflga  is  another  secret  society  of  the  Yomba 
^d,  aocordiM  to  some,  is  associated  with  the 
Zangbeto  of  Porto  Novo.^  EgugCl  spears  at  an 
annual  festival,  a kind  of  ^1  Souls’  l3ay,  and  also 
^ bunal  ceremonies,  and  is  the  police  power  of  the 
Yomba ; * in  the  territory  of  neighbouring  tribes 
the  mask  also  appears  as  a kind  of  diversion,  with- 
out any  significance,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  for  its  wandering  owners.  The  mere  ap- 
pearance of  a mask  does  not  justify  us  in  speaking 
of  a secret  society  ; in  the  territory  the  rnauh 
oome  out  at  burial  ceremonies,  but  there  is  nothing 
of  the  name  of  a secret  society  associated 
■v^th  them,  though  all  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
the  masker  is  only  a man  is  kept  in  the  strictest 
manner  hrom  the  women  of  the  tnbe  ; when,  a few 

f^ars  ago,  the  ritual  prohibitions  of  a portion  of  the 
bo  nation  were  abolished  by  sacnfices  in  the 
presence  of  the  Ezenri,  the  one  point  which  it 
appeared  important  to  the  men  to  retain  was  the 
concealment  of  ^e  real  nature  of  the  matin,  though 
among  the  prohibitions  thus  summarily  abolished 
was  that  of  marriage  with  one’s  sister  and  similar 
fundamratal  ordinances. 

9.  Ovia. — ^According  to  R.  F.  Burton,*  Oro  was 
m existence  at  Benin ; but  this  seems  to  be  a mis- 
intemretation  of  what  the  author  saw.  Okiason 
or  Akpoka  w'as  the  name  given  to  men  who  used  to 
wander  at  night  during  a certain  season  of  the  year, 
carrying  an  a^e  or,  according  to  another  account, 
a hammer,  with  which  they  used  to  kill  people  to 
pro<^e  certain  portions  of  the  bodies  with  which 
the  king  made  * medicine.*  There  is,  however,  no 
ftvidence  of  the  use  of  a mask  by  members  of  t.hitf 
body.  It  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  what 
Burton  saw  was  tne  Ovia  celebrations,  which 
Fawckner*  saw  at  GwatO  and  described  as  the 
‘dance  of  the  great  devils,*  adding  that  no  one 
ventured  out  at  night  when  they  were  about  for 
fear  of  being  killed  or  maltreated.  As  the  Ovia 
society  at  the  present  day  dances  in  public  only  in 
^e  day-time  and  performs  nocturnal  rites  in  the 
Ovia  enclosure  alone,  with  the  exception  of  one 
night,  it  seems  probable  that  the  author  was  mis- 
led, if  he  did  not  confuse  the  Ovia  members  with 
the  Okiason. 


Accord^  to  tradition,  Ovia  was  a woman,  the  wife  of  a 
certain  king^  of  Yomba  land,  who  was  hated  by  her  mates ; by 
a prick  they  oaosed  her  to  fall  Into  disfavonr  with  her  husband, 
who  u^ed  her  away,  whereupon  she  begun  to  weep  and 
melted  Into  water.  She  ordered  that  no  woman  should  know 
the  ^ret  of  her  cult  or  enter  the  Ovia  camp ; hence  she  is 
worshipped  by  men  only,  and  women  hold  aloof  from  the  rites, 
except  on  two  occasions : when  the  ceremonies  are  about  to 
begin,  st  toe  beginning  of  the  dry  season,  women  oome  to  the 
camp  of  Ovia  to  mb  the  house ; and  on  one  night  during  the 
subsequent  rites  they  enter  the  camp  and  sing  while  the  men 
dMce ; they  also  undersrtand,  unofficially,  the  secret  language 
which  is  spoken  by  toe  men  whenever  they  are  wearing  th5r 
dresses.  Although  toe  mask  of  the  chief  figure  of  the  society  is 
known  ss  toe *  * mother  ’ mask,  he  is  always  addressed  as  ‘ my 
father,'  and  the  women  in  their  songs  speak  of  him  as  ogit 
('  prince  •) ; there  is  therefore  some  doubt  ss  to  the  facts,  and  It 
wo^d  be  rash  to  Uy  an v stress  for  purposes  of  interpretation  on 
either  the  male  or  the  female  character  of  the  principal  figure. 

There  are  four  grades  in  the  society  : a boy  Joins  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  and  remains  one  year  In  Oyo,  the  first  grade, 
paying  in  kind  to  the  value  of  perhaps  ten  shillings ; a sacrifice 
Is  offered,  and  toe  boy  marks  his  face  with  chalk  ; he  is  hence- 
forth an  Owiovia  (*  son  of  Ovia  *) ; he  remains  seven  yesira  In  the 
second  grade,  Igbe,  admissioa  to  which  cosrts  only  sixpence ; 


1 AnnaZes  dt  la  fropagation,  de  la  Foi^  r.  [18311  394. 

* ^obenius,  loo.  cit.,  and  Gnd  Afrika  Sj^eh,  Berlin.  1312,  L 
M ; Baudin,  in  Lei  MuHom  eatholinues,  [1^]  257. 

* AbeoktUa  atid  the  Camaroons  Jiouiitaini.  London.  1868.  L 
195. 

* Narr.  of  Copt.  Jamst  Faxoekrur’t  Travele  on  the  Coaet  of 
Benin,  W.  Africa,  London.  1837. 


toe  other  two  grades,  equally  easily  attained,  are  Ixino  and 
Urewa.  The  head  man  of  the  village  is  usually  but  not  neoes- 
sarily  toe  head  of  the  society  ; the  second  man  wears  the 
Ovia  bat  and,  on  certain  oocesions,  a net  mask  and  other  ritual 
appareL  He,  like  the  third  man  in  the  society,  is  selected  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  ritee. 

The  camp  of  Ovia  consists  of  an  enclosure,  a house,  and  a small 
screened  portion  of  the  bosh,  where  the  elders  meet  to  discusi 
during  toe  ceremonies.  In  the  Ovia  house  are  kept  toe  musical 
sticks  (aJkpaeikoX  bidl-roarert  (emilovia),  and,  when  toe  rites 
are  in  progress,  the  dresses,  consisting  of  long  clothes  with  a 
net  mask,  and  enormous  hats  decorated  with  red  parrots' 
feathers.  Both  in  the  nocturnal  dances  and  in  toe  procession 
of  toe  masked  Ovia  round  the  village,  which  women  are  allowed 
to  tee,  prayers  are  offered  for  the  welfare  of  the  oommunity, 
and  a oeremony is  performed,  formate  children  only,  to  prevent 
them  from  suffering  from  oonvulsions ; when  the  child  is 
handad  back  to  toe  mother,  she  pours  water  on  his  head ; 
otherwise  she  may  not  touch  him.  in  the  other  davllght  dances 
the  Ovia  mask  does  not  appear,  but  the  other  members  dance  in 
their  hats  and  masks  every  morning  and  evening  in  their  own 
village. 

The  Ovia  society  clearly  difters  in  a markcxl 
de^ee  from  any  of  those  which  have  hitherto  come 
under  notice ; it  wears  masks  but  is  not  a bugbear 
for  the  women ; it  has  neither  legislative  nor 
police  functions ; although  Ovia  receives  a cult  of 
a kind  at  ordinary  times,  a shrine  being  kept  out- 
side the  house  of  such  people  as  worsmp  him  (or 
her),  the  object  of  the  annual  celebration  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  recognition  of  a divinity,  for  the 
annual  rites  in  honour  of  Ake,  e.a.,  largely  made 
up  of  sacrifices,  may  be  regarded  as  the  normal 
type  of  this  description  of  rite.  There  is  some 
evidence  for  the  view  that  the  object  is  to  avert 
evil  and  bring  good,  for  ail  the  supplications  em- 
phasize this  aspect ; but  it  seems  improbable  that 
any  such  customs  could  have  grown  up  round  such 
a nucleus.  On  the  whole  it  appears  more  probable 
that  the  ceremonies  are  connected  with  the  growth 
of  crops,  thongh  next  to  no  evidence  can  he  pro- 
duced in  favour  of  this  view  ; at  most  we  can  quote 
a passage  in  one  of  the  songs  to  the  effect  that  ‘ our 
pnuce  ^all  grow  like  a young  p^m-tree.*  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  interpretation  is  the  saying  that 
Ovia  ‘ dies  * when  the  ceremonies  are  at  an  end. 

10.  Other  Edo  societies. — Innumerable  masks 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  territory  of  the 
Edo-speaking  peoples,  some  isolated,  some  associ- 
ated with  organized  groups,  some  appearing  in  con- 
nexion with  initiation  ceremonies,  some  at  certain 
s^ons  of  the  year,  some  on  the  occasion  of  funeiral 
rites,  some  apparently  quite  sporadically  ; but  few, 
if  any,  are  of  much  significance,  and  little  infor- 
mation has  been  or,  probably,  can  be  obtained 
about  them ; the  masks  are  the  property  of  indi- 
viduals, who  readily  dispose  of  them  for  a few 
shillings  apiece.  Their  local  character  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  at  Otna,  where,  as  elsewhere  in 
this  area,  age  grades  are  of  some  importance  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  only  one  quarter  of  the  ten 
or  twelve  of  which  the  town  is  composed  has  a 
certain  set  of  highly  decorative  and  somewhat 
costly  masks,  for  use  when,  every  three  years,  a 
new  * company  * comes  in.  They  dance  at  any 
time  they  please  for  the  next  three  months,  and 
women  and  children  are  not  permitted  to  approach 
the  elimi  house ; but  beyond  this  there  is  no  special 
element  of  secrecy. 

At  Fngar  maskers,  one  male,  the  other  female,  ap- 
pear at  tne  initiation  of  girls,  which  consists  merely 
m a festival  to  celebrate  their  putting  on  clothes 
for  the  first  time ; cowries  are  given  to  the  maskera 
The  wearer  of  another  mask  is  permitted  to  kill 
any  goats  that  he  sees,  and  this  feature  recalls  the 
licence  permitted  to  the  newly-circumcised  in  many 
parts  of  W.  Africa  ; it  seenas  not  improbable  that 
such  celebrations  are  only  a faded  reproduction  of 
customs  practised  at  an  earlier  date.  The  maskers 
are  called  alimi  (‘dead  people’). 

zz.  Ibo  societies. — when  we  pass  eastwards  to 
the  Ibo  area,  masks  are  equally  common  ; some  are 
associated  with  burial  rites  and  do  not  appear  to 
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belong  to  any  organized  society  ; others  are  worn 
by  dancers,  who  have  no  ninctions,  however, 
resembling  those  of  the  members  of  secret  societies 
of  other  areas ; all  maskers  appear  to  bo  known 
indiscriminately  as  maun  (‘dean  people*);  many, 
if  not  all,  of  them  appear  during  the  day,  and  the 
only  element  of  secrecy  is  the  concealment  of  the 
knowledge  of  their  identity  from  the  women.  So 
much  of  the  Ibo  life  has  been  borrowed  from  Benin 
that  we  may  conjecture  that  these  masked  figures 
do  not  represent  anything  that  ever  played  a more 
important  part  in  tribal  life.  It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  the  societies  to  which  they  may  have 
belonged  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  rise  of 
the  custom  of  taking  * titles.’  These  correspond 
roughly  to  generation  grades  or  age  grades,  for 
originally  a man  took  his  first  title  after  the  death 
of  his  father ; by  a series  of  changes,  however,  of 
which  the  tradition  is  preserved,  a man  rises  from 
grade  to  grade  by  payment,  the  only  limitation 
being  that  he  must  nave  attained  maturity ; but 
even  in  this  case  the  rule  is  not  universal ; for, 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a father  may  purchase  a 
a title  for  his  son,  some  of  the  titles,  or  at  any  rate 
their  material  braefits,  are  inheritable.  In  prac- 
tice the  system  of  titles  provides  the  most  profit- 
able and  indeed  the  only  method  of  investing 
money,  if  we  except  the  purchase  of  wives ; in  a 
rich  community  like  Awka  the  highest  grade  may 
cost  hundreds  of  pounds,  and,  as  all  subsequent 
members  contribute  the  like  amount,  naturally  in 
kind,  not  money,  and  their  instalments  are  shared 
among  the  existing  members,  the  result  is  the 
creation  of  a system  of  annuities. 

From  another  point  of  view,  these  titles  corre- 
spond to  trade  gilds ; for  the  highest  grade  U that 
of  oto  ('  blacksmith  ’) ; it  may  be  mentioned  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Awka  is 
composed  of  blacksmiths,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  customs,  which  have  there  attained  perhaps 
their  greatest  development,  also  came  from  there 
originally,  or  were  at  the  very  least  deeply  in- 
fluenced in  their  evolution  by  the  fact  that  the 
blacksmiths  of  Awka,  like  the  doctors  (another 
grade)  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Nibo,  wandered 
far  and  wide  over  the  face  of  the  country  in  the 
practice  of  their  trade,  the  doctors  indeed  without 
let  or  hindrance  even  in  time  of  war.  The  Awka 
ceremonies  have  clearly  influenced  those  of  the 
towns  immediately  to  the  west  of  the  Niger ; but 
from  the  fact  that  the  Udo  bush  figures  largely  in 
the  Awka  ceremonies  and  that  an  iJdo  (bum)  was 
also  of  some  importance  in  the  rites  of  Benin 
connected  with  the  worship  of  beads,  it  might  be 
argued  that  Benin  was  the  centre  of  origm;  but 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  point,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  blacksmiths  of  Awka 
were  in  the  habit  of  visiting  Benin.  The  native 
explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  first  grade  is 
that  it  indicates  the  freeborn  status  of  the  holder, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  likely  origin  for  this 
group  of  customs. 

12-  Egbo. — Although  the  Egbo  society  of  Cala- 
bar is  one  of  the  most  famous  secret  societies,  we 
are  singularly  ill-informed  as  to  the  initiation  cere- 
monies ; there  are,  according  to  some  authorities, 
ten  or  eleven  grade^  which  are  attained  by  pur- 
chase ; but  of  the  rites  which  actually  admit  the 
purchaser  to  the  mysteries  of  the  gxime  nothing 
seems  to  have  been  recorded.  In  some  respects 
the  society  resembles  the  hierarchy  of  the  Ibo 
titles ; but  there  is  an  important  oiSerence ; for 
the  Egbo  society  is  represented  by  a masked  figure 
and  tnus  stanos  nearer  such  societies  as  !^ro. 
One  tradition  says  that  Egbo  originated  in  a 
market  situated  between  Calabar  and  ICamemn, 
where  the  traders  decided  to  form  it  as  a means  of 
upholding  order ; but,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 


the  African  market  is  by  nature  orderly,  this  can 
hardly  explain  the  existence  of  the  maslced  figure, 
a non-human  personage,  nor  yet  the  circumstance, 
reported  by  one  author,^  that  Egbo  comes  out  only 
at  full  moon,  apart  from  circumstances  of  civil 
disorder.  Each  grade  is  said  to  have  its  own 
‘ spirit  * and  its  own  day ; on  the  day  of  the  highest 
gr^e  all  houses  have  to  be  shut,  and  any  one 
who  wishes  to  go  out  must  purchase  the  right. 

The  most  striking  and  probably  the  most  im- 
portant side  of  the  Egbo  society  was  its  judicial 
procedure;*  a non-member  bad  to  purchase  the 
protection  of  a member  before  his  claim  could  be 
Drought  before  the  society ; or  he  might  even  give 
himself  to  an  Important  chief  as  a slave  as  a means 
of  ensuring  success.  The  intervention  of  the 
society  comd  be  secured  by  touching  a member 
on  the  breast  or  by  striking  the  big  Egbo  drum. 
In  €uiy  case,  the  power  of  the  society  once  invoked, 
a meeting  had  to  be  called  and  tne  case  heard. 
When  judgment  was  given,  a representative  of 
the  society  proceeded  at  once  to  the  house  of  the 
loser ; ana  not  until  the  penalty  had  been  exacted 
might  any  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  house  leave  it, 
even  though  they  were  wholly  innocent  of  the 
matter  in  respect  of  which  the  cl^rge  was  brought. 

Like  Poro,  the  Egbo  society  protected  by  its 
symbol  the  property  of  any  one  wno  put  it  in  their 
cnar^ ; ana  here  we  see  a side  of  the  institution 
which  recalls  the  tabu.* 

13.  Ndembo  and  Nkimba. — In  the  Lower  Congo 
area  the  main  societies,  sometimes  under  other 
names,  are  Ndembo  and  Nkimba.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  ground  for  regarding  the  former  as 
a puberty  society;  for  both  sexes  join,  amd  some 
persons  pass  through  it  several  times.  According 
to  J.  H.  Weeks,*  the  object  of  joining  is  to  escape 
from  disease  or  malformation. 

The  cendidAte  feigns  death  in  some  pablio  place  and  is  carried 
to  the  boah,  where  his  body  is  said  to  decay  till  only  one  bone 
is  left,  which  is  kept  by  the  doctor,  who  Is  supposed  to  raise 
him  agrain  from  the  dead.  He  reoeives  a new  name,  is  taught 
to  eat,  to  feign  complete  ignorance,  and  to  use  a secret  Lan- 
guage, the  vocabulary  of  wmch,  however,  is  very  limited. 

There  is  more  doubt  as  to  the  position  of 
Nkimba,  but  good  authorities  assert  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  circumcision.  Unlike  Ndembo, 
mutual  assistance  is  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
society.  It  also  aims  at  inuring  youths  to  hard- 
ship; some  societies  (for  there  are  many  of  the 
name,  all  restricted  to  males)  check  the  power  of 
the  cMefs ; in  some  oases  the  licence  permitted  to 
the  members  is  the  attraction,  for  they  are  allowed 
to  assault  travellers  and  rob  them,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  that  the  candidates  are  separated 
from  this  world  and  therefore  not  amenable  to 
ordinary  law. 

The  candidate  It  drugg^,  dressed  In  a palm-leaf  apron, 
whitened  with  clay,  and  taught  a secret  langfuage,  far  more 
extensive  than  that  of  Ndembo;  he  also  leama  botany  and 
spells,  and  bunts  witches. 

Like  the  Ndembo,  the  society  is  under  a ngaha 
(‘doctor’);  there  is  therefore  some  ground  for 
regarding  it  as  different  in  character  from  an 
initiation  school,  especially  as  it  is  not  necessary 
for  all  members  of  the  tnbe  to  pass  through  it; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose, 
with  Weeks,  that  its  objects  were  orimnally 
identical  with  those  of  Ndembo,  unless  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  from  Ivmba^  ‘to  deliver,’  should 
be  well  founded.  It  is,  however,  of  some  import- 
ance that  Nkita,  which  is  a local  name  for  Nkimba, 
also  means  a power  that  inflicts  disease  and 
malformations. 

^ J.  Thormihlen,  In  MitUmL  Geograph.  OeteXloeh.,  Hamburg, 
1884,  p.  882. 

* Frobcnios,  p.  87. 

*P.  Amaury  Talbot,  In  the  Shadow  of  the  Bush,  London, 
1012,  p.  87  fl. ; H.  M.  Waddall,  Twsntg-nins  Years  %n  the 
W.  Indies  and  Central  Africa,  do.  1868,  p.  247  fl. 

♦ Among  the  Primitive  Bakcngo,  London,  1912,  p 169. 
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Nearly  the  whole  of  our  Information  regarding  the  Congo  and 
Kamemn  area  is  tainted  with  suspicion  owing  to  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  various  authorities  and  still  more  to  the  new 
facts  brought  to  light  about  the  Fang  societies  by  H.  Trilles.^ 
From  his  srody  itappean  that  there  is  a sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  sodetles  of  priests  and  societies  of  sorcerers  or  witches. 
Both  are  secret,  in  a sense,  but  the  meetings  of  the  former,  though 
closed  to  the  profane,  are  held  openly,  and  their  place  of  meeting 
is  known  ; sorcerers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  a different  kind 
of  initiation,  meet  in  private,  for  to  be  known  as  a sorcerer 
involves  the  poison  ordeal  and  probably  death.  Totems,  or 
animal  protectors,  are  associated  with  both  kinds  of  society ; 
but  the  priest  has  an  animal  species  forbidden  to  him  <jua. 

Sriest,  while  the  sorcerer  has  an  individual  animal  familiar: 

le  life  of  the  priest  is  in  no  way  bound  up  with  his  animal 
species,  that  of  the  sorcerer  is  linked  to  that  of  his  familiar. 
There  are  human  victims,  whose  blood  is  mixed  with  that  of 
one  of  the  * totems'  at  the  initiation  of  the  priest,  but  only  this 
ritual  cannibalism  is  practised  by  the  soaety ; the  sorcerers 
practise  food  cannibalism,  and  the  rites  may  have  in  view 
magical  purposes  as  welL  Perhaps  the  meet  important  differ- 
ence IS  tnat  the  society  of  priests  m a species  of  animal  tutelar 
sacred  to  it,  as  it  were,  a totem,  while  the  sorcerers  are  guarded 
by  a spirit,  possibly  of  a dead  human  being,  as  the  name  engun- 
purs  is  the  same  for  both.  Each  society  has  an  inferior  grade 
of  initiatee,  who  assist  in  all  the  ritee,  but  are  not  priests  or 
sorcerers  ; the  initiation  of  vouths  is  distinot  from  the  initiation 
rites  already  mentioned  and  precedes  them. 

It  is  clear  at  the  outset  that  some  of  the  distinctions  drawn 
by  Trilles  cannot  be  applied  to  other  areas — s.p.,  the  use  of  a 
protecting  spirit  by  sorcerers  only— but  it  is  uncertain  over 
what  extent  of  terntoiy  his  criteria  will  apply ; it  is  probable 
that  the  features  which  he  describee  are  not  confined  to  the 
Fang,  for  it  is  common  for  elements  of  culture  to  spread 
laterally,  without  distinction  of  tribe,  over  a wide  area.  Until 
more  exact  data  are  to  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  deal  at  length 
with  the  societies  of  the  re^on  from  the  Cross  River  to  the 
Congo. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  distinctions  drawn  by 
Trilles  are  valid ; for,  although  he  distinctly  states*  that  Ngil 
is  a sorcerers*  society,  be  also  appears  to  Imply*  that  it  Is  a 
priests’  society ; and  he  formulate  the  same  opinion  without 
ambiguity  in  another  work.^  It  teems  clear  that  Ngil  comes 
into  the  village  openly,  to  detect  thieves  emd  murderers  and 
pxmish  unfaithful  wives ; not  only  so,  but  an  initiate  of  Evodu, 
which  is  recruited  in  the  three  societies,  Ngil,  Ngan,  and 
Akhnn — ^theioselves  msde  up  of  devotees  of  Bieri,  the  national 
god,  whose  cult  is  confined  to  the  warriors^— acts,  at  least 
sometimes,  as  operator  in  the  rircumclsion  rites ; * and  NgU 
must  therefore,  as  the  author  says,  be  a grade  of  priests.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  aflirmed  with  equal  d^ion  that  the  rites 
of  initiation  Into  Ngil  Include  obscene  practices,  which  are 
dted  as  a mark  of  sorcery.  Further  inquiry  is  needed  before 
the  distinction  drawn  by  Trilles  can  be  regarded  as  estab- 
lished. 

14.  Gabun. — North  of  the  Congo,  in  the  Ogowe 
region,  are  found  secret  societies  too  numerous  to 
descri^  in  detail.  It  has  already  been  mentioned 
that  masks  appear  at  burial  rit^  in  parts  of  W. 
Africa  ; among  the  Balimba,  Malanda  is  specially 
associated  with  funeral  rites  and  the  dead. 

Fourteen  days  after  the  death  of  a member  of  a family  a house 
is  bunt  on  the  edge  of  the  bush  by  men  only ; a male  figure  is 
carved : the  corpse  disinterred,  the  brains  are  mixed  with  ohaUc 
and  the  body  is  tied  to  the  side  wall,  while  the  image  is  at  the 
closed  end  of  the  house.  Women  are  warned  not  to  look  at 
Malanda,  and  the  elders  announce  his  coming  in  the  morning. 
Twenty  boys  sit  down  on  a long  log ; when  they  are  exhausted, 
they  are  blindfolded  and  taken  to  the  bush  house ; here  a 
bundle  known  as  paJba,  consisting  of  brains  and  chalk,  is  opened 
and  the  new  mixture  added ; this  is  then  used  as  an  ointment 
and  smeared  on  the  breasts  of  the  candidates,  vertically  for 
those  who  are  not  'witches/  horixontally  for  'witches.*  A 
six-foot  pit  is  dug  with  a tunnel  leading  under  the  wall,  into 
which  the  corpse  Is  put ; the  skeleton  is  exhumed  later,  divided 
vertically,  and  the  two  portions  are  laid  apart  parallel  to  each 
other;  the  boys,  formed  into  two  companies,  step  over  the 
remains,  and  an  oath  of  seoreoy  is  administered  to  them.* 

15*  Ngfil. — The  account  of  the  initiation  cere- 
monies is  not  free  from  obscurities,  but  it  is  cleitf 
that  the  same  rites  are  undergone  both  by  associ- 
ates of  the  society,  whose  course  of  training  is 
short,  but  includes  two  stages,  and  by  the  candi- 
date  for  the  position  of  JsgH,  selected  some  six 
years  younger  than  the  age  at  which  associates 
join,  and  trained  to  the  work  by  constant  associ- 
ation with  the  actual  Ngil,  whom  he  accompanies 
when  a summons  calls  him  from  the  bush. 

1 L4  ToUmitme  ehex  lea  FdA,  x>.  488. 

» Pd.  468,  468.  ^ !*•  *^1- 

4 (^inze  Anniea  ehex  lea  Fdfi,  LOle,  1912,  p.  210,  though  on 
p.  200  Ngil  figures  os  a sodety  of  »oroerer». 
a Jb.x>.  212. 

a jt.  H.  Nassau,  Fetiehiam  in  W.  AJricA,  I^ndon,  1904,  p. 
260fl. ; cf.  pp.  128.  247,  820 ; Frobenlus,  loe.  eit. 


After  candidates  of  both  classes  have  undergone  vonoua 
trials,  they  ore  seoliided  in  the  bush  and  are  tortured  by  ants, 
flogging,  etc.  Those  who  pass  these  tests  undergo  a second 
per^  of  seclusion,  during  which  thev  provide  a victim, 
sometimes  a younger  brother,  but  more  often  a mother,  sister, 
or  daughter  ut  is  not  explained  how  a candidate  at  the  age  of 
sighted  can  do  so):  a euphorbia  is  out  down  and  the  stump 
browed ; into  this  is  allowed  to  drop  the  blood  of  the  victim, 
sacrificed  by  the  novice  himsdf  and  mingled  with  the  sap  ; the 
members  drink  of  the  mixture,  and  then  the  victim  is  cooked 
and  eaten.  During  this  rite  the  novice  is  partially  intoxicated 
with  the  sap  of  a tree  called  ava  and  a sort  of  fungus ; but  it  is 
somewhat  singfular  that  there  is  no  mention  of  any  belief  in 
death  and  resurrection. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Evodu 
(possibly  the  origin  of  Voodoo,  but  cf.  D^om^ 
voduTif  * fetish  *)  is  a higher  grade ; the  highest 
of  all  is  called  Kouh  ; it  is  said  to  have  only  three 
members — rulers  of  the  waters,  of  the  winds,  fire, 
and  fecundation,  and  of  the  earth  and  men  re- 
spectively. In  the  view  of  Trilles  the  higher 
grades  are  clearly  priestly  in  their  character ; and 
the  Koun  grade  comes  near,  if  it  is  not  actually 
identical  with,  the  divine  king  of  J.  G.  Frazer ; it 
is  therefore  a curious  and  interestmg  problem  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Ngil  society  is  really  one  of 
uriests  or  of  sorcerers,  or  whetner  it  combines 
features  of  both.* 

16.  South-east  Congo. — Masked  figures  play  an 
important  part  in  the  south-east  Congo,  but  it  is 
not  clear  how  far  we  can  speak  of  a real  secret 
society ; from  the  reports  of  the  earlier  authors 
the  mask  appears  to  be  the  property  of  certain 
families ; among  other  functions  the  Mukish  is  a 
rain-maker,  prepares  coxmter- magic,  expels  evil 
spirits,  and  exercises  judicial  functions ; it  might 
therefore  be  supposed  that  it  is  a oa.8e  of  a witch- 
doctor with  special  powers ; it  must,  however,  be 
remembered  that  the  ngaha  presides  over  the 
Ndembo  and  Nkimba ; and,  as  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  Mukish  directs  a circumcision  school, 
there  is  no  reason  for  questioning  the  justice  of 
the  epithet  * secret  society  ’ in  connexion  with  this 
masker. 

17.  Imandwa. — The  Buanda  of  E.  Africa  have 
an  important  society,  the  Imandwa,  primarily 
religious  in  its  nature,  as  it  dei>ends  on  the  worship 
of  vmandwa  (men,  birds,  etc,)  and  angombe  (a 

frove,  also  a mortal  hero) ; the  aim  of  members, 
owever,  is  to  obtain  success  in  life  and  other 
social  objects,  and  all  are  sworn  to  secrecy.  A 
sponsor  is  necessa^,  who  becomes  the  representa- 
tive of  the  angombe  ; other  members  invited  to  be 
present  become  the  imandtoa  of  the  angombe  ; the 
profane  are  kept  at  a distance  while  the  ceremonies 
are  proceeding. 

The  candidate  is  thrown  into  the  air,  and  a threat  is  mode  to 
cut  him  up ; he  receives  a new  name  and  enters  into  a blood- 
bond  with  his  sponsor.  The  rites  completed,  the  new  initiate 
is  transferred  bock  to  the  world  of  men,  and  a feast  is  cele- 
brated. Some  time  after  another  series  of  rites  la  held,  which 
the  missionary  to  whom  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  society 
terms  * oonfirmation.*  * 

18.  Lrabi. — The  duplication  of  initiation  cere- 
monies mentioned  awive,  though  unusual,  is  not 
without  parallel,  for  the  Baya  and  other  tribes  of 
^e  hinterland  of  Klamemn  proceed  in  the  same  way. 

A boy  Joins  the  Labi  at  the  age  of  eight  or  ten ; they  have 
their  own  villages  and  their  own  forma ; their  secret  language, 
made  up  in  p^  of  contributions  from  the  dialects  of  other 
tribes,  is  Intertribal  in  character ; and  candidates  carry  a bosket 
shield  covering  the  body  from  the  head  to  the  knee.  After  six 
months’  instruction  they  ore  taken  to  the  river  and  dropped 
through  traps  mode  of  leaves  ; when  they  are  half-a8phyxiate<L 
they  ore  fished  out  again  and  wounded  ^th  a spear  so  guarded 
with  a bark  sheath  toot  the  point  penetrates  less  than  half  an 
inch.  The  eyes,  nose,  and  ears  of  the  Labi  are  then  washed  to 
indicate  that  their  senses  have  undergone  a ohonre.  At  a later 
stage  the  Labi  return  to  the  bush,  covered  by  tbrir  shields,  and 
receive  a physical  and  moral  education  ; when  they  again  come 
out,  they  are  free  to  marry .4 


1 Quinzr  Arm^,  p.  214.  • Ib.  n.  174  ff. 

» AnthropM,  viL  [1912]  278,  629,  840,  vliL  [1918]  UO,  754. 

4 La  XTiL  [1908]  453-467 : E-  A.  Lenfant,  La  DieowoerU 
daa  grandea  aouroea  du  esntre  da  CAfriqtu,  Paris.  1908,  p.  19S. 
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house  near  the  chiefs  hot  and  are 


19.  Area  south  of  the  Con^o.  — Ordeals  like 
those  recorded  for  the  Baya  are  a fre^ent  feature 
of  initiation  ceremonies  outside  Africa.  More 
elaborate  kinds  have  been  found  among  the 
Bushongo  by  Torday ; candidates  have  to  paiss 
through  a tunnel  in  which  are  a human  leopard,  a 
blacksmith  with  a furnace  and  hot  iron,  and  other 
tests  of  courage.  More  commonly,  especially  in 
S.  Africa,  the  ordeals  consist  in  frequent  beatings 
(explained  as  intended  to  harden  the  boys)  and 
fas&. 

Among  the  Basuto  the  candidates  are  associated  together  as 
a company  with  a young  chief  ; they  are  brought  back  from  the 
fields,  where  they  hide,  by  armed  warriors,  and  huts  are  built 
in  the  bush  for  them ; after  cdrcumolsion  they  are  exercised  in 
the  use  of  arms : tribal  rules  are  inculcated,  and  they  underro 
long  fasts ; the  initiatdon  over,  the  huts  are  burned,  and  the 
initiates  leare  them  without  looking  round,  for  they  are  leaving 
their  old  life  behind  and  are  now  at  liberty  to  visit  their 
famDies,  especially  their  mother's  brother,  who  elves  them  a 
•pear  and  a heifer.  Until  they  marry,  they  live  In  the  men's 
house  near  the  chiefs  hot  and  are  assigned  to  works  of  public 
utility.  In  some  at  least  of  the  tribes  the  solidarity  of  the 
company  thus  Initiated  is  very  marked ; they  may  not  eat  food 
alone  if  some  of  their  fellows  are  near,  and  they  may  not  give 
evidenoe  against  a companion;  the  youxig  chief  chooses  his 
ooonoillors  from  them.  An  oninitiatM  man  is  reckoned  as  a 
chDd  and  may  neither  inherit  property  nor  marry  a wife.i 

20.  Masai,  etc. — When  we  come  to  tribes  like 
the  Masai,  the  rites  are  less  complicated,  but 
the  system  has  hardened  into  a hierarchy  of  age 
grades — so  much  so  that  a youth  cannot  be  cir- 
cumcised unless  his  father  has  joined  the  appro- 
priate class,  that  of  the  old  men.  It  is  possiole, 
however,  to  vary  the  age  of  circumcision  on  other 
grounds,  such  as  poverty.  There  appears  to  be  a 
good  de^  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of  age 
grades  ; either  they  vary  from  place  to  place  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  likely,  each  company,  com- 

Ed  of  the  initiates  for  a period  of  five  years 
interval  between  two  series  of  rites),  may  also 
names,  as  in  Nigeria,  and  these  names  have 
been  confused  with  the  more  fundamental  age 
grades.  Apart  from  a few  days  of  seclusion  there 
m little  or  nothing  in  the  age  grades  of  the  Masai 
which  would  lustify  the  epithet  * secret.* 

The  Wanyika,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a well- 
developed  political  organization,  on  the  basis  of 
age  grades,  which  seems  to  deserve  the  name 
better ; some  of  the  grades  are  in  reality  castes, 
for  the  babasi  (wizards)  form  the  highest  rank; 
the  next  below  them,  the  Jisif  perform  judicial 
functions  and  swear  criminals  on  the  hyena,  from 
which  they  take  their  name,  and  protect  the  crops 
with  the  emblem  of  the  hyena.* 

2Z.  Women*s  societies. — Apart  from  societies 
open  to  both  sexes  there  are  associations  open  to 
women  only,  some  (probably  the  great  majority) 
of  the  nature  of  initiation  schools,  others  social  or 
magical  in  their  functions.  For  obvious  reasons 
less  information  is  available  about  women*s  socie- 
ties : women  do  not  inform  the  male  inquirer 
of  their  doings,  and  female  anthropologists  in 
W.  A frica  have  been  few. 

In  Sierra  Leone  the  female  initiation  society  is 
known  as  Bundn  ; there  is  reason  to  suppose  tnat 
it  was  originally  a Mend!  institution ; from  them 
it  passed  to  the  Timne ; they  in  their  turn  are 
handing  it  on  at  the  present  day  to  the  Limba, 
among  whom  the  practice  is  confined  to  certain 
areas,  together  with  the  clitoridectomy  which  is 
the  centr^  feature  of  the  rites  of  Bundu.  Initia- 
tion schools  for  women  are  also  found  among  the 
Vai  and  Gola,  on  the  Lower  Congo,  among  the 
Basuto  and  other  S.  African  tribes,  the  Wayao  of 
British  Central  Africa,  and  in  all  probability  over 
a wide  area  of  French  Guinea  and  Senegambia; 

f D.  E^dd,  T?u  Biteniial  Kafir.  London,  1004,  p.  206 ; H.  A. 
Junod,  The  hiSe  ef  a South  Jl/rican  Tribe,  do.  lOis,  i.  71-99. 

2 A.  O.  HoUis,  The  I/aeai,  Oxford.  1906,  p.  294  f.  ; Brit.  B. 
Africa  Report,  1897,  p.  10 ; M.  Merker,  Die  MaecU,  Berlin,  1904, 
p.  60  IT. 


but  reliable  information  is  to  hand  for  the  Tenda 
people  only.  Both  among  the  among 

the  Masai  the  stages  of  female  initiation  are  regu- 
lated to  some  extent  by  the  age  of  the  candidate, 
though  the  age  is  i®ss  important  for  women 

than  for  men.  The  women's  society  not  unnatur- 
ally exercises  a certain  amount  of  control  ovei 
men,  especially  married  men  ; males  are  of  course 
forbidden  to  approach  the  bush  and  culprits  have 
to  buy  themselves  free  on  pain  of  falling  victims 
to  disease. 

Among  the  Mpongwe  an  infinential  society 
exists,  in  some  respects  like  the  politic^  organiza- 
tions of  the  men.  It  is  known  as  Njembe  and 
appears  to  be  feared  by  the  men;  it  c^ms  to 
discover  thieves,  but  its  main  object  is  said  to  be 
to  protect  women  against  hard  us^e  on  the  part 
of  the  made  portion  of  the  community. 

There  are  also  a certain  number  or  magical  and 
religious  societies  membership  of  which  is  confined 
to  women ; among  the  Timne  the  Raruba  society 
sprinkles  the  farms  with  * medicine*  in  order  to 
procure  good  rice ; the  Attonga  society  of  the 
nulom  is  concerned  with  the  cult  of  ancestors. 
Societies  have  also  been  recorded  among  the 
Ibibio. 

Amone  the  Mend!  a society  exists  to  which  l^th 
men  and  women  are  admitted ; but  two  distinct 
sides  ^pear  to  be  confined  each  to  one  sex  ; the 
male  ELumoi  society  has  a * devil  * on  which  oaths 
are  taken ; the  female  Hnmoi  socio^  punishes 
offences  against  the  marriage  regulations  known 
as  simongama,  as  well  as  breaches  of  its  own  rules  ; 
in  such  cases  the  male  ofienders  enter  the  house  of 
the  women*8  society. 

III.  Thboribs  of  origin.  — Secret  societies 
have  been  discussed  in  three  monogr^hs.  The 
first  author  to  deal  with  them  was  Leo  FVobenius, 
whose  main  thesis  w^as  the  manistic  nature  of  the 
secret  society ; he  based  this  contention  largely 
upon  the  feigned  death  and  resurrection  of  the 
novice  and  also  upon  the  rOle  played  by  masked 
figures,  interpret^  as  visitants  nrom  the  spirit 
world,  if  not  actually  ancestral  ghosts.  He  was 
followed  by  H.  Schurtz,  who  referred  age  grades 
and  secret  societies  to  the  operation  of  a * gregari- 
ous instinct,*  ^ assuming  as  axiomatic  the  essential 
identity  of  phenomena  such  as  the  men*8  house, 
age  grades,  initiation  schools,  and  religious  con- 
fraternities ; he  failed  to  observe  that  the  identify 
of  the  rites  is  conditioned  by  the  identity  of  their 
aim — ^to  transfer  a human  being  from  one  condition 
of  life  to  another  — and  not  by  the  functional 
homogeneity  of  the  societies ; a gregariuus  instinct 
no  more  explains  the  existence  of  secret  societies 
than  it  explains  the  existence  of  armies  ; in  each 
case  we  have  to  look  for  the  ulterior  motive  which 
sugTOsts  to  man  the  desirability  of  combining 
with  his  fellows.  Hutton  Webster  starts  with  the 
idea  that  secret  societies  are  everywhere  lineal 
descendants  of  primitive  initiation  ceremonies, 
and  he  regards  as  degenerate  many  forms  which 
may  equally  well  be  rudiments  awaiting  the  oppor- 
tunity for  further  development. 

A different  course  is  taken  by  van  Gennep,  who 
puts  aside  the  questions  of  origin  and  function  and 
shows  that  the  rites  on  which  stress  has  been  laid 
owe  their  identity  to  the  primitive  conception  of 
initiation,  which  persists  in  the  great  religions  in 
the  notion  of  rebirth,  and  not  to  the  charax:ter  of 
the  society  to  which  they  admit  the  novice. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  survey  of  societies  in  the 
preceding  pages,  on  which  side  the  truth  lies. 
There  can  oe  little  doubt  that  the  contention  of 
Frobenins  is  in  pcirt  justified,  though  it  may  be 

1 This  instinct,  however,  is  weU  marked  among  the  Ohinese  of 
the  present  day,  who  appear  to  form  societies  merely  for  the 
sake  of  forming  them. 
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questioned  whether  it  is  true  of  the  majority  of 
societies  that  they  are  founded  on  a primitive 
type,  in  which  an  ancestral  spirit  figured  as  the 
genius  or  the  presiding  deity  of  the  society,  or  in 
which,  it  ma^  be,  the  unity  of  the  society  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  belief  that  its  spiritual  power 
was  concentrated  in  a human  being  possessed 
by,  or  reincarnating,  such  a spirit.  If  ft  is  true 
:nat  the  spirit  which  protects  a society  is  often,  as 
among  the  Vai,  expressly  aflBrmed  to  be  ancestral, 
there  does  not,  on  the  other  hand,  appear  to  be 
good  ground  for  treating  the  fiction  or  death  and 
resurrection  as  a proof  of  the  manistio  element  in 
secret  societies ; for  the  same  feature  is  found 
among  tribes  which,  unlike  the  natives  of  Africa, 
lay  no  stress  on  the  cult  of  the  dead  and  do  not 
appear  to  connect  their  initiation  ceremonies  in 
any  way  with  their  dead  ancestors.  In  any  case, 
if  this  feature  is  manistio  in  Africa,  it  should  be 
possible  to  produce  evidence  of  explicit  native 
oeliefs  on  the  subject,  instead  of  inferences  from 
rites  and  other  controversial  evidence. 

If,  with  Webster,  we  assume  the  clan  initiation 
ceremonies  to  have  been  the  prototype  of  secret 
societies,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  admit 
the  line^  descent  of  all  societies  from  such  rituals ; 
for  nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  in  primitive 
society  one  institution  is  formed  on  the  model  of 
another,  already  known. 

To  take  a ooncrete  case,  Ibo  women  have  societies,  with  few 
functions,  the  very  names  of  the  dignitaries  of  which  are  derived 
from  the  corresponding  dignities  (quite  distinct  from  the 
' titles  ’ mentioned  above,  n.  xx),  which  in  some  iMuts  are  under 
the  obiy  the  rulers  and  Judicial  authorities  of  a town.  Not  only 
so,  but  the  names  of  the  men's  titles  themselves  are  dearly 
derived  from  the  neighbouring  Edo,  a memorial  of  the  time 
when  the  effective  authority  of  the  king  of  Benin  extended  as 
far  as  the  Niger. 

Not  less  important  is  the  fact  that  in  some  regions 
secret  societies  exist  side  by  side  with  initiation 
schools,  though  the  latter  are  in  this  case  commonly 
found  in  the  less  pretentious  ^ise  of  a circum- 
cision bush,  the  ritual  of  which  is  limited  to  the 
actual  operation,  a period  of  rest  for  the  healing  of 
the  wound,  and  a few  rites  when  the  new  initiates 
rejoin  the  society  as  men  (or  women).  The  ques- 
tion is  of  course  complicated  by  the  fact,  just 
pointed  out,  that  institutions  travel  from  tribe  to 
mbe ; in  fact  a big  river  is  often  a more  important 
frontier  for  customs  than  the  boundary  between 
tribe  and  tribe,  even  when  they  belong  to  entirely 
different  linguistic  stocks.  But  the  actual  diversity 
of  form  and  function  in  societies  with  secret  rites 
is  too  great  to  make  it  a tenable  hypothesis,  apart 
from  good  evidence,  that  they  have  all  been  de- 
rived from  a single  type,  though  it  is  of  course  true 
that  earlier  types  of  cult  societies  must  necessarily 
have  influencea  the  development  and  form  of  later 
types.  It  is  also  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
form  no  less  than  the  functions  of  a society  may 
undergo  radical  change,  as  -we  see  in  the  case  of 
the  Human  Leopard  society,  originally  a warriors* 
league,  which  may  possibly  have  had  its  rise  in 
rites  intended  to  protect  the  slayer  against  the 
evil  influences  of  the  slain. 

We  may  perhaps  sum  up  the  position  by  saying 
that  to  trace  all  secret  societies  to  a single  origin 
is  probably  as  mistaken  as  to  trace  all  forms  of 
religion  to  a single  source  or  to  seek  to  unlock  all 
the  mythologies  by  a single  key.  It  seems  clear 
that  age  grades,  burial  mubs,  mitiation  schools, 
religious  confraternities,  occupation  groups,  and 
mamcal  societies  have  all  contributed  to  the  mass 
of  mverse  elements  grouped  under  secret  societies ; 
it  cannot  be  definitely  laid  down  that  any  one  of 
these  took  an  earlier  type  as  a model ; as  we  find 
all  in  their  rudimentary  stages  in  various  parts  of 
Africa,  we  must,  unless  we  suppose  that  these 
rudiments  are  derived  from  the  fully  developed 
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societies  of  other  tribes,  suppose  that  they  are  the 
seed  from  which,  in  other  areas,  secret  societies 
have  been  evolved,  and  that  all  are  equally  primi- 
tive, though  not  necessarily  equally  old.  As  a 
conspicuous  case  of  a society  which  cannot  be 
reduced  to  a late  form  of  the  primitive  initiation 
society  may  be  cited  the  maskers  that  appear  at 
burial  ceremonies  or  are  concerned,  like  Malanda, 
with  a cult  of  the  dead.  Not  only  is  there  nothing 
in  the  proceedings  of  this  society  or  of  the  simpler 
forms  to  suggest  that  they  are  derived  elements, 
which  figure  in  funeral  rites  as  intruders  from 
another  sphere,  but  we  find  simpler  forms  still,  in 
which  the  mask  itself  is  missing  and  the  genesis  of 
the  custom  becomes  plain. 

In  parts  of  the  Kxikoruka  country  in  Nigeria,  after  a man’s 
death  a masked  figure  appears  in  the  town  to  perform  certain 
rites  ; in  the  case  of  a hunter  be  carries  a gun  ; a slnill  of  some 
animal  is  put  on  the  ground  at  a little  dist^ce,  and  the  masker 
imitates  the  actions  of  the  hunter  in  tracking  it ; as  he  retires 
a dog  is  sacrificed  and  he  steps  over  the  corpse,  perhaps  to 
sigpoify  that  the  dead  man,  whose  representative  he  Is,  has  now 
to  leave  the  society  of  his  fellow-men ; the  explanation  given 
by  the  natives  is  that  it  is  killed  to  make  the  ground  smooth 
for  the  dead  man,  alluding  probably  to  the  Journey  of  the  souL 
Although  but  a single  masker  figures  in  the  scene,  there  is 
already  the  germ  of  a society ; for.  before  he  appears,  a swarm 
of  boys  dash  across  the  open  space  In  which  the  scene  is  enacted, 
carrying  green  branches,  but  lor  what  purpose  does  not  appear. 
In  this  scene  we  have  the  germ  of  a dramatic 
representation,  perhaps,  or  the  nucleus  of  a society 
specially  concerned  with  funeral  rites,  such  as  we 
meet  in  the  Yoruba  and  Congo  areas;  but  even 
this  simple  ceremony  is  not  the  most  elementary 
form ; for  the  representative  of  the  dead  man  wears 
a red  costume  and  a net  mask ; he  is  differentiated 
from  his  fellows.  Farther  to  the  south,  again, 
among  the  Edo  proper  aiso,  the  dea.d  man  has  bis 
representative,  but  only  on  the  last  day  of  the 
burial  rites. 

One  of  the  family  puts  coral  beads  on  his  neck,  and  many 
cloths  around  bis  loins,  with  a white  cloth  on  the  top ; while 
the  rest  of  the  family  are  dancing,  this  nodiraia  site  down  ; be 
may  not  sleep  till  day  breaks,  under  pain  of  dying  himself ; at 
daybreak  a ceremonial  gate  is  made  by  the  young  men ; the 
* father  * is  summoned  and  takes  his  seat  on  a chair  from  which 
they  raise  him  ; all  proceed  along  the  road,  and  the  young  men 
pass  round  his  head  sticks  whidi  they  afterwards  throw  into 
the  bush. 

Here  we  find  the  same  elements  as  in  the  Euku- 
mku  area  ; the  dead  man  has  his  representative  ; 
at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies  the  figurehead  is  con- 
ducted from  the  house,  passing  through  the  gate 
to  typify  his  separation  from  tlie  living,  and  is  tnen 
divesrea  of  his  manistic  character  by  the  ordinaiy 
rite  of  purification,  which  consists  in  passing  sana, 
an  egg,  a chicken,  or  some  other  object,  roimd  the 
heao,  and  throwing  it  away. 

In  the  Iho  country  and  probably  elsewhere,  when 
the  time  arrives  for  * second  burial,*  the  dead  man 
is  summoned  to  the  house,  and  a chalk  line  is 
sometimes  drawn  from  the  ajoijia ; ' the  customs 
just  mentioned  are  the  obvious  counterpart  of  those 
of  the  Ibo ; the  dead  man,  who  is  conceived  of  as 
hovering  near  as  long  as  the  rites  are  in  process, 
must  be  sent  to  his  own  place — a familiar  nte  in 
Indonesia — and  one  way  of  doing  so  is  to  send  him 
on  his  way  symbolically  by  means  of  a human 
representative. 

Intermediate  between  the  rites  just  described  is 
a ceremony  from  another  part  of  W.  Africa,  where 
we  see  perhaps  the  germ  of  the  mask. 

The  lahogo  of  French  Oongu  have  a secret  society,  Bwiti,  which 
is  fotind  among  the  Bavili  and  many  other  peoples  as  well,  and 
corresponds  to  the  Bieri  of  the  Fang,  who  include  in  it  a cult  of 
ancestors,  represented  by  a skull,  and  of  the  totem,  represented 
^ some  portion  of  its  body ; it  is  in  a sense  a national  cult  of  the 
Fang,  all  warriors  being  initiated  Into  it.^  Among  the  Ishogo  a 
dance  is  held  during  the  funeral  ceremonies  : at  night  all  torses 
are  suddenly  extin^ished ; dead  silence  falls  upon  the  dancers, 
luid  one  of  them  calls  the  dead  man  by  name  ; an  ansiver  comes 
from  the  edge  of  the  bush,  where  sm  Initiate  of  the  society  has 


1 JR  A I IxviL  [1917]  209  f. 

> Trilles,  ToUmittM,  pp.  4,  212,  680. 
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concwled  hiniwlt.  At  other  tlaiee  the  oorw  le  p«»ded  ro^d 
the  viUftffe— » custom  found  &moo8r  the  Ibo  and  othsr  trlMSt  | 
thourh  not  in  the  same  form ; an  initiate  of  the  s^ety 
the  dead  man  on  hie  shoulders  and  covers  himself  from  h»d 
to  foot  with  plaited  pnlm-leavee,  so  that  only  the  face  of  the 
corpse  remains  visible  ; women  look  on  and  applaud,  but  how 
far  they  penetrate  the  secret  is  left  uncertain. 

Here,  then,  we  have  in  its  clearest  form  the 
bemnnings  of  disguise,  stud  it  is  no  long  step  from 
using  the  dead  man  to  represent  himself  to  taking 
a mask  to  wear  as  his  representative ; the  mere 
fact  that  precisely  in  this  part  of  Africa  the  corpse 
is  left  unonried  several  days  suggests  that,  with 
the  coming  of  a speedier  Durial,  the  rites  would 
take  some  other  form  which  must  necessarily 
imply  the  representation  of  the  dead  man  by  some 
other  means.  It  seems  clear  that  the  secret  society 
associated  with  the  cult  of  the  dead,  or  udth  burial 
rites,  can  be  traced  back  to  its  very  beginninga 
But,  even  in  the  relatively  few  cases  where  the 
spirit  of  the  secret  society  is  specifically  declared 
to  be  ancestral  in  its  character,  we  cannot  assume 
that  it  was  acquired  in  the  same  way  as  the 
masked  figure  of  the  burial  society  'W'aSi  on 
hypothesis  just  suggested,  developea.  Where  the 
spirit  is  not  ancestral,  it  is  far  simpler  to  suppose 
that  it  was  acquired  on  the  analogy  of  the  personal 
protective  deity ; it  is  not  without  interest  that 
the  aitet  tot  of  the  Timne  of  Sierra  Leone,  although 
it  is  reckoned  among  the  wanka  (protective  chapna) 
by  the  native,  is  really  a woman’s  hrifi  (spirit  or 
genius),  and  that  she  acquires  the  right  to  it 
precisdy  as  though  a secret  society  were  in 
question ; although  it  appears  to  be  primarily  a 
kind  of  fertilizing  spirit,  it  also  keeps  thieves  at  a 
distance  and  in  this  way  recalls  the  tabu  side  of  a 
secret  society’s  activities. 

There  can  oe  veiy  little  doubt  that  some,  at  least, 
of  the  judicial  and  police  societies  have  originated 
in  societies  which  are  concerned  with  burial  cere- 
monies and  the  cult  of  the  dead.  There  need  be 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  such  an  origin  for  Oro 
and  Egfigii,  the  Yoruoa  societies  ; for  not  only  are 
both  raecially  associated  mth  burial  ceremonies, 
but  other  someries  of  less  importance,  like  Eluku, 
are  obviously  of  similar  origin,  and  other  burial 
rites,  such  as  iyahu  and  vptkut  are  clearly  of  the 
same  order  without  having  developed  a fully- 
fledged  secret  society  ; the  object  of  ^ these  cere- 
monies is  to  dismiss  the  dea^  man  to  his  own  place 
— and  in  this  they  seem  to  correspond  to  the 
Edo  and  Ibo  custom  of  ‘ second  buri^  * — and  cele- 
brate the  funeral  ceremonies ; it  is  uncertam  how 
far  participation  in  the  rites  is  limited,  in  the 
simpler  forma,  to  relatives  or  others  nearly  related 
to  the  deceased ; but  there  is  evidence  to  show 
that  they  are  specially  connected  with  occupation 
groups  (hunters,  farmers,  etc.) — a conclusion  to 
whicn  the  Kukurukn  fax:ts  also  point;  and  from 
this  stage  to  the  secret  society  proper  the  path  is 
not  a lon^  one.  The  name  Oro  is  given  apparently 
CO  the  spirit  of  the  deceased,  which  is  deemed  to 
inhabit  the  house  till  the  rites  are  performed,  as 
well  as  te  the  human  participants  m the  rites ; 
Oro  is  worshipped  annu^y  by  each  household  at 
home,  and  there  is  also  a presiding  Oro  of  the 
town ; the  parallel  with  the  ancestor-cult  of  the 
Ibo  is  therefore  fairly  close.  In  some  of  the  rites 
a figure  dressed  in  white  appears  when  people 
assemble  and  call  upon  the  dead  man  : this  is  the 
case  among  the  Own  section  of  the  Egbo  in  the 
rite  known  as  igha  irana.  No  such  usage  has 
been  recorded  among  the  Oro  rites ; bat  the  Oro 
shout,  md  mi2,  is  heard  in  the  house  of  the  dead 
man,  and  the  essential  identity  of  the  rites  may 
be  inferred. 

The  existence  of  two  or  more  societies  conjointly 
among  the  Yoruba  is  explained  the  fact  that 
they  were  originally  loc^ized  societies  or  cults. 


Egfigu  at  Oyo,  Oro  among  the  E^ba,  and  Eluku 
(Agemo)  at  Ijebu;  as  communication  became 
ea^er,  these  cnatoms  spread  to  a greater  or  less 
degree,  and  their  judicial  side  assumed  a greater 
importance  until  finally  their  funerary  significance 
became  altogether  obscured.  How  far  the  same 
process  will  enable  us  to  account  for  the  existence 
of  other  judicial  societies,  like  Poro  and  Eg^,  it 
is  difficult  to  say ; onW  the  record  of  the  inter- 
mediate stages  in  the  Yoruba  customs  enables  us 
to  li^  down  the  course  of  development  undergone 
by  Oro  suid  Egiigii ; the  continued  existence  of 
these  intermediate  steps  is  conditioned  among  the 
Yoruba  by  the  relatively  large  size  of  the  tribe — 
at  the  present  day  perhaps  2,000,000,  including 
aberrant  dialects — compared  with  that  of  other 
tribes  which  have  developed  analogous  institutions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  tutelary  genius 
theory  of  the  spirit  of  the  secret  society  is  not 
completely  satisfying  a.8  an  explanation,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  initiation  school  must, 
unless  appearances  are  deceptive,  be  the  most 
primitive  type  of  AJFrican  secret  society ; if  this 
18  so,  it  is  a mere  assumption  that  the  tutelary 
genius  of  individuals  was  known  at  the  time  when 
the  initiation  school  came  into  being.  It  should 
be  observed,  however,  that,  where  a spirit  is  associ- 
ated with  initiation,  viz.  in  the  Sudanese  area  in 
the  main,  we  also  find  the  tutelary  genius  in  a well 
developed  form ; where,  on  the  other  hand,  as  in 
Bantu  regions,  the  tut^ary  geni^  appears  to  bo 
unknown,  the  spirit  of  the  initiation  school  is  also 
absent ; we  cannot  he  sure  that  the  tutelar  of  the 
initiation  society  is  not  am  afterthought  or  derived 
from  other  ideas.  When  we  look  at  the  societies 
of  the  Fang,  we  see  another  starting-point — not 
remote  in  itself  from  the  tutelary  spirit,  perhaps 
even  the  germ  of  the  idea  in  other  areas — for  the 
tutelar  of  the  secret  society  ; here  ea^h  society  of 
ngaha  hsis  a * totem  ’ (be  mvame),  just  as  each 
individual  ngaha  haa  his  moame — in  each  case  a 
species  of  anima^,  plants,  etc.  ; we  need  not  here 
inquire  how  far  it  is  accurate  to  the  term 

' totem  ’ to  this  conception  ; it  is  sumcient  that  the 
society  has  assumed  a protector  on  the  analogy 
of  already  existing  tribal  groups;  for  we  must 
suppose  that  clans  preceded  societies  of  priests. 
Even  if  the  example  has  not  been  \videly  followed, 
the  analogy  holda  good;  for  it  proves  that  some 
secret  societies  have  deliberately  assimilated  them- 
selves to  other  groups  by  securing  a protector.^ 

At  present  too  little  is  known  oi  migration  in 
Africa  generally,  especially  in  West  Airica,  and 
too  little  in  the  way  of  analysis  of  culture  has  yet 
been  accomplished  for  it  to  be  possible  to  say  how 
far  we  can  refer  the  origin  of  secret  societies,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  clash  of  cultures ; but  it 
is  certainly  worthy  of  note  that  Kamerun,  the 
territory  in  which  the  Bantu  languages  meet  the 
Sudanese,  is  one  of  the  main  foci  of  tnese  associa- 
tions. Similarly  in  the  Senegambian  and  Western 
Coast  area,  a second  area  of  nigh  development,  we 
have  the  point  of  contact  between  the  Sudanese 
prefix  languages,  which  coinrespond  in  structure  to 
Banttu  and  the  non-inflecting  group,  of  which  the 
Mandingo  tribes  are  the  mam  representatives. 
But  even  a brief  discussion  of  the  question  is  not 
possible  within  the  limits  of  this  article. 

IV.  Classification. — From  the  formal  point 
of  view,  secret  societies  naturally  fall  into  three 
classes  according  to  whether  they  are  confined  to 
males  or  to  females  or  are  open  to  both  sexes ; 
generally  speaking,  the  religious  or  magical  society 
tends  to  be  open  in  this  respect ; initiation  schools 
are  naturally  the  reverse  ; out  no  rule  can  be  laid 

I The  reletiona  between  totemiem,  eecret  societiea,  and  the 
belief  in  tntelan  are  a matter  for  fuller  inqrdry.  Interactllor 
may  well  have  occurred  at  more  than  one  pomt. 
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down,  for  even  societies  like  Poro,  which  are 
commonly  re^rded  as  a means  of  keeping  the 
women  in  snojection,  admit  them  under  certain 
circumstances.  The  position  of  societies  with 
regard  to  the  admission  of  one  or  both  sexes  may 
turn  out  to  be  a valuable  means  of  discriminating 
between  such  bodies  according  to  their  origins. 

Less  important  in  a way,  but  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  equally  if  not  more  weighty,  is  the 
question  whether  the  members  of  a society  are  all 
equal  or  are  ranged  in  grades,  attained  by  purchase 
or  by  seniority ; for  where  graduation  according 
to  rank  or  seniority  obtains  we  come  neax  the 
beginning  of  an  oligarchy. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  origin,  again,  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  know  whe^er  the  society  is 
supposed  to  be  under  the  guardianship  of  a spirit, 
human  or  non -human,  or  has  as  its  leader  and 
director  a doctor  or  magician,  recognized  as  a 
human  being  by  initiated  and  uninitiated  alike. 

From  one  point  of  view,  to  classify  societies 
according  to  the  rites  which  serve  to  admit  the 
novice  to  membership  is  to  have  regard  to  the 
function,  and  not  the  lorm,  of  the  society,  notably 
in  the  case  of  initiation  schools,  in  wnich  these 
rites  alone  form  the  raison  cTStre  of  the  society ; 
but,  from  another  point  of  view,  classification 
according  to  the  ritual  ordinances  of  the  society  is 
a merely  formal  procedure.  It  is  of  importance, 
s.ff.fto  ibiow  how  far  circumcision  or  other  mutila- 
tions are  necessary  antecedents  to  or  steps  in  the 
admission  to  full  membership ; for  there  is  at  least 
a probability  that  such  societies,  whatever  their 
function,  were  at  the  outset  bodies  concerned  with 
the  admission  of  youths  to  the  privileges  of  man- 
hood. It  must  not,  however,  oe  for^tten  that 
such  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  of  the 
tribe  ; and  in  at  least  one  case  the  rite  of  circum- 
cision has  been  separated  from  the  initiatory  cere- 
monies for  reasons  of  policy ; we  cannot  therefore 
argue  that  no  society  whicn  does  not  practise  the 
rite,  or  a substitute  for  it,  can  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  or  derived  from  an  initiation  school. 
Conversely,  especially  where  circumcision  is  per- 
formed as  a rule  about  the  age  of  physiological 
puberty,  it  may  well  have  happened  tWt  a society 
which  embraced  the  manhood  of  the  tribe  for  any 
reason  would  come  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  right 
of  circumcising  the  youths  and  thus  take  on  the 
aspect  of  an  imtiation  school. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  function,  the  classi- 
fication is  comparatively  simple,  though  in  practice 
the  lines  are  by  no  means  clearly  drawn,  as  can  be 
seen  by  reference  to  more  than  one  example  quoted 
above.  The  form  of  all  societies  except  the  age 

frades  is  religious,  inasmuch  as  there  appears  to 
e,  except  possibly  in  a few  initiation  schools,  a 
spirit  leader  of  the  society ; and,  even  where  the 
overt  reference  to  religious  ideas  is  absent,  as  in 
simple  circumcision  rites,  there  is  always  in  the 
foreground  the  ever-recurring  idea  of  holiness, 
whi^  demands  the  separation  of  the  candidates 
from  the  outside  worl^  If,  therefore,  we  under- 
take to  classify  the  societies  according  to  their 
functions,  it  must  be  understood  that  these  re- 
ligious elements  are  deliberately  put  in  the  back- 
ground, and  that  only  the  actual  aims,  which  are 
not  necessarily  the  same  as  the  avowed  aims,  of 
the  association  taken  into  account. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  societies  fall  into  two 
main  groups — religious  and  social ; but  it  must  be 
observed  that  the  ultimate  object  of  nearly  all  is 
worldly  prosperity  or  political  power ; for,  what- 
ever be  tne  facts  as  regards  primitive  races  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  the  Negro  is  religious,  not  from 
any  obvious  need  or  overwhelming  d^ire  to  satisfy 
a spiritual  side  of  his  nature,  but  in  order  to  secure 
himself  from  bodily  ills,  to  add  to  his  wealth  in 
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wives,  children,  and  material  property,  to  fortify 
himself  against  his  enemies,  human  or  non-human, 
and  to  secure  the  favour  of  those  in  authority  over 
him,  in  the  present  day  more  particularly  of  the 
white  man.  But  these  ultimate  objects  are  at- 
tained through  a series  of  intermeoiate  devices 
such  as  the  acquisition  of  a tutelaiw  deity,  either 
personal  or  collective  (in  the  sense  of  the  genius  of 
a society),  the  obtaining  of  * strong  medicine,’  the 
acquisition  of  secret  knowledge,  and  the  like. 
Classifying  the  societies  according  to  these  immedi- 
ate aims,  we  may  divide  them  broadly  into  these 
two  classes;  but,  as  has  already  been  pointed 
out,  there  are  many  with  a mixed  character.  To 
the  purely  religious  societies  belong  the  Yewe- 
worshippers  ana  the  adherents  of  tne  Imandwa 
cult;  tne  cult  of  Bieri  among  the  Fang  differs 
from  these  in  being  national,  but  confin^  to  the 
warriors.  We  may  perhaps  add  a third  type, 
the  burial  societies,  with  aims  probably  allied  to 
the  worship  of  ancestors,  though  tibieir  object  is 
some\vhat  ooecure.  Side  by  side  with  the  religious 
societies,  and  operating  with  the  same  class  of 
forces,  are  the  magico-religious  societies  with,  in 
some  cases,  agricultural  Ejects ; of  a different 
type  are  the  b^man  Leopard  society  and  its  con- 
geners ; other  societies,  especially  in  the  French 
Niger  territory  and  in  the  Congo,  practise  pro- 
tective rites  against  the  arts  of  ^viners,  witcnes, 
and  other  woj^ers  of  evil ; others,  again,  have  in 
view  the  averting  or  cure  of  diseases  or  malforma- 
tions or  the  drivmg  away  of  evil  spirits  by  making 
it  appe^  to  them  that  the  area  is  already  oocupied 
by  a spirit,  viz.  the  masker. 

The  initiation  societies  may  perhaps  be  placed 
midway  between  the  purely  religious  and  the 
purely  social  groups,  the  more  so  as  the  element  of 
reli^on  is  a varying  one  in  them  and  sometimes, 
according  to  our  authorities,  completely  absent. 
Their  primary  purpose  is  no  doubt  to  change  the 
child  into  a man  or  woman. 

To  the  social  type  of  society  belong  the  age 
grades  of  the  Kru,  Masai,  Gralla,  and  others,  and 
the  corresponding  type  of  society,  admittance  to 
which  is  by  purchase,  such  as  the  ' titles  ’ of  the 
Ibo ; intermmgled  with  these  are  some  societies 
which  may  almost  be  classed  as  castes,  in  so  far  as 
they  are  limited,  at  least  in  theory,  to  certain 
occupations,  such  as  blacksmiths.  It  will  be  re- 
mem oered  that  blacksmiths  occupy  in  many  areas 
a peculiar  position,  like  musicians  in  the  Western 
Sudan ; they  are  occasionally  a pariah  class,  but 
more  often,  as  among  the  Ibo,  have  succeeded  in 
making  their  society  the  hesid  of  the  hierarchy 
formed  by  the  ‘ titles.*  In  more  than  one  case  the 
blacksmith  is  the  operator  in  the  initiation  rites  ; 
this  is  probably  the  case  in  the  society,  among 
others,  commonly  known  as  Mumbo  Jumoo,  which 
is  more  properly  termed  Mama  Dhiombo ; here 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  from  the  report  of  a 
recent  author,  that  the  blacksmith  is  the  initiator 
of  girls  and  performs  the  operation  of  clitori- 
dectomy.^  To  these  occupation  groups  belong  also 
the  diviners’  society  of  the  Kru,  classified,  from 
another  point  of  view,  among  magico-religious 
societies,  perhaps  the  ngaha  of  the  Congo,  and  even 
from  one  aspect  the  witches  or  wizards.  It  has 
already  been  pointed  out  that  the  rites  of  initiation 
of  doctors,  priests,  and  diviners  follow  closely  the 
type  of  secret  society  ceremonies ; so,  too,  do  the 
of  coronation  or  kings  and  chiefs  and  those 
of  admission  to  Muhammadem  confraternities  and 
similar  institutions. 

There  is  a large  and  important  class  of  legislative, 
judicial,  and,  in  general  terms,  political  societies, 
of  which  Poro  ana  Egbo  may  be  mentioned  as  the 
best  known.  These  in  some  aspects  come  very 
1 O.  MonteO,  Khtummki^  Paris,  1916,  p.  287. 
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near  the  age  grades  of  such  tribes  as  the  W anyika. 
Ar>  interesting  variant  of  this  type  w seen  in  the 
Ogboni  society  of  the  Yoruba,  with  its  snbffldiary, 
Oro,  which  is  the  executive  force.  With  the 
relation  between  Oglx)ni  and  Oro  may  be  con- 
trasted the  relation  subsisting  between  the  Poro 
society  and  the  paramount  chiefs  of  Sierra  Leone, 
who  in  non-Poro  areas  have  in  like  manuOT  the 
Ragbenle  society  at  their  back,  though  it  is  far 
less  powerful,  partly  because  it  ^ is  far  more  r^ 
stricted  in  num^rs.  The  chief  ^ is  often  the  head 
of  Poro,  but  it  is  not  precisely  his  executive  staff ; 
for,  while  the  society  supports  the  chief  and,  as  a 
body,  carries  out  decisions  approved  by  him,  it  al^ 
claims  the  right  to  restrain  him  under  certain 
circumstances,  though  it  does  not  go^  so  far  as  to 
depose  an  unworthy  chief.  The  relations  between 
Ragbenle  and  Poro  are  somewhat  obscure;  for 
there  is  some  antagonism  between  them,  quite 
apart  from  the  fact  that  a chief  is  as  a matter  of 
customary  law  associated  with  either  one  or  the 
other;  it  is  a recognized  rule  that  a Poro  chief 
cannot  rule  in  a cmefdom  where  the  Ragbenle 
society  holds  the  reins ; on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a inetnod  by  which  he  can  divest  hims^f  of  his 
Poro  quality  and  thus  fit  himself  for  his  duties. 
Possimy  this  antagonism  arises  from  the  fact  t^t 
Poro,  as  has  been  point€>d  out  above,  is  an  alien 
society,  whereas  R^benle  is  probably  a native 
institution.  This  does  not  explain  how  it  comes 
about  that  Poro  and  Ragbenle  are  mutually  ex- 
clusive ; if  Ragbenle  existed  when  Poro  was  im- 
ported, it  is  not  apparent  why  it  should  have 
altogether  vamished  from  the  territory  where  the 
chiefs  are  connected  with  Poro.  In  some  cases 
these  police  forces  seem  to  exist  independently,  as 
among  tiie  people  of  Porto  Novo,  where  the  night 
guard  is  the  Zangbeto  society.  In  the  Dx)  country 
west  of  the  Niger  the  Onotu,  ‘ dignitaries,*  are  the 
executive  for  many  purposes  ; they  are  sometimes 
reinforced  by  a police  force  known  as  Anikamwadu  ; 
but  the  element  of  secrecy  is  here  ve^  slight. 

In  all  the  cases  so  far  passed  in  review  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  society  is,  so  to  speak,  in  full 
vigour ; we  can  discern  rudimentary  forms,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  supTOse  that  there  is 
any  decadence  at  work.  When,  nowever,  we  find 
the  Yoruba  Egilgtt  appearing,  in  the  Ibo  country 
or  at  Freetown,  among  the  descendants  of  the 
freed  slaves  brought  to  Sierra  Leone,  whose 
originsil  home  was  tne  Slave  Coast,  we  are  at  once 
confronted  with  a new  feature  ; the  awe-inspiring 
figure  of  the  secret  society  has  become  the  diversion 
of  the  populace,  though  even  now  the  enjoyment 
has  in  it  something  of  the  feeling,  so  evident  in 
some  of  the  diversions  of  our  own  children,  that 
there  is  an  element  of  danger. 

In  the  same  class  perhaps,  though  the  decay  has 
not  proceeded  so  far,  are  many  or  most  of  the 
dancing  societies  of  the  Ibo,  which  turn  out  on  a 
day  of  festival  to  make  a show  and  perform  feats 
of  gymnastics,  such  as  climbing  a palm-tree, 
dressed  up  as  monk^s,  and  descending  nead  first 
with  the  most  ridictJfously  lifelike  imitation  of  the 
real  animal.  In  £.  Africa  the  masker’s  rOle  is 
slightly  different,  for  he  has  become  the  court  fool ; 
and  the  same  tendency  is  to  be  seen  in  parts  of  the 
Congo  territory. 

Fmally,  outmde  all  the  groups  already  indicated, 
we  find  the  secret  societies  of  toys  and  girls  among 
the  Yoruba  and  Edo,  forme^  without  serious 
purpose,  in  imitation  of  the  societies  of  their  elders, 
out  carried  on  less  in  sport  than  in  a spirit  of 
deadly  earnest,  though  without  conscious  aim. 

V.  jElbuents  of  ths  COJfPXrifx.— It  is  apparent 
that  there  can  be  no  large  common  element  in 
societies  so  variously  constituted  and  with  such 
diverse  ends  as  those  surveyed  here ; but  there  are 


certain  features  which  demand  notice,^  if  only 
because  some  authors  have  drawn  conclusions  from 
them  which  the  facts  do  not  wsurrant. 

(a)  The  men' 9 Stress  has  been  laid  upon 

the  existence  of  the  men’s  house  by  Webster,  who 
argues  that  its  presence  indicates  that  in  the  past 
secret  initiation  ceremonies  have  been  practised. 
Now,  in  the  first  place,  the  men’s  house  is  in  many 
cases  not  in  the  bush  or  remote  from  the  villa^, 
but  in  the  very  centre  of  the  village ; it  is  the 
meeting-place  of  the  men,  who  have  far  more 
leisure  than  the  women  for  sitting  down  and  talk- 
ing ; it  is  sometimes  the  guard-house  ; in  any  case 
it  does  not  resemble  the  temporary  structures, 
destroyed  after  the  rites  are  over,  which  serve  for 
the  initiation  of  youths.  Not  oiily  so,  but  in  the 
Ibo  country,  where  the  men’s  house  does  not, 
strictly  speaking,  exist,  each  compound  has  its 
men’s  nouse  {phu  or  oovod)^  though  women  are  not 
forbidden  to  enter.  Moreover,  m this  area  the 
function  of  the  men’s  house  proper  is  fulfilled  by 
seats  of  rough  logs  in  an  open  space  at  the  meeting- 
point  of  important  roads ; nere  men,  and  sometimes 
women,  sit  in  the  cool  of  the  evening,  smoking  and 
discussing  things  in  general ; it  cannot  seriously 
be  mamtained  that  this  village  mating-place  is 
necessarily  a decadent  feature,  derived  from  the 
initiation  bush,  which,  be  it  noted,  exists  side  by 
side  with  the  meeting-place.  Webster  regards  the 
men’s  house  as  designed,  among  other  things,  to 
enforce  the  separation  of  the  young  men  and 
maidens,  despite  the  fact  that  it  is  in  some  cases, 
notably  among  the  Masai,  the  spot  where  the  un- 
married of  both  sexes  practise  free  love ; so  far 
from  initiation  necessarily  meaning  that  the  youths 
are  cut  off  from  sexual  indulgence,  it  very  often 
means  that  then  for  the  first  time  they  are  free  to 
choose  temporary  mates  ; but,  above  all,  Webster’s 
argpiment  uisregards  the  fact  that  initiation  rites 
are  coincident,  not  with  physiological,  but  with 
social,  puberty;  in  fact  in  some  tribes  sexual 
intercourse  is  permitted  both  before  and  after  the 
rites,  but  not  auring  them. 

The  existence  oi  a bachelors’  house  indicates 
that  the  inmates  have  entered  upon  another  stage 
of  life  ; there  is  no  longer  room  tor  them,  perhaps, 
in  the  paternal  dwelling,  or,  if  there  is,  their  free- 
dom of  action  is  hampered  That  this  is  so  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that  among  the  Ibo,  where  the 
bachelors’  house  is  unknown,  the  bachelor’s  house 
is  an  ordinary  feature.  Here  the  youth  lives  at 
his  ease,  and  entertains  his  female  friends,  to  whom 
his  father’s  house  is  forbidden  as  a resort  for  sexual 
purposes ; if  his  mother  chance  to  die  before  he 
marries  a wife,  she  is  buried  in  or  near  her  son’s 
house.  It  is  certain  that  it  cannot  be  interpreted 
in  the  same  way  as  the  common  dwelling. 

It  is  possible  that  the  men’s  house  has  in  some 

S laces  developed  into  the  temple ; but  the  houM 
edicated  to  a god  answers  a natural  need ; it  is 
found  in  areas  where  the  men’s  house  exists  quite 
apart  from  it ; it  is  situated  in  the  village,  not 
without;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  deriving  it 
from  any  more  remote  origin  than  the  need  of 
housing  a deity,  of  having  a place  where  he  may  be 
sought  witb  offerings  and  prayers. 

{p)  Seclusion  in  forests. — Other  authors  have  laid 
stress  upon  the  fact  that  the  masked  figure  emerges 
from  the  bush,  and  that  the  forest  conceals  the 
arcana  of  the  secret  society.  But  to  emphasize 
this  point  is  to  ignore  the  conditions  ; there  may 
be  some  slight  evidence  of  tree-worship  in  Africa, 
but  the  placing  of  the  initiation  school  of  youths 
among  trees  is  not  one  of  the  proofs.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  over  large  parts  of  W.  Africa  there 
is  no  open  country ; all  is  either  bush  or  town  ; 
if,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  escape  the  gaze  of 
the  profane,  it  can  be  done  only  by  seeking  quarters 
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in  the  bosh.  The  use  of  a leaf  dress  is  equally 
meaningless  in  this  connexion ; for  the  tribes  which 
do  not  use  skins  had  of  necessity  to  use  vegetable 
products  for  clothing;  to  this  day  bark-cloth  is 
woven,  and  for  some  magical  operations  banana- 
leaves  are  assumed  as  a garment;  but  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  tree  from  wMch  the  bark  is 
taken  is  sacred,  still  less  that  the  banana  is  the 
object  of  a cult.  Still  farther  from  the  truth,  if 
possible,  is  the  argument  that  the  bull-roarer  is 
evidence  of  tree- worship. 

The  real  meaning  oi  initiation  rites,  and  conse- 
quently, among  others,  of  the  rites  of  secret 
societies,  has  been  admirably  set  forth  by  van 
Gennep  {Les  Mites  de  passaae)  as  first  a transition 
of  the  novice  from  the  world  of  the  profane  to  the 
sacred  world;  then,  after  a period  of  instruction 
and  ceremonies  destined  to  mark  the  revolution 
that  is  coming  over  the  nature  of  the  candidate, 
a rite  of  separation  from  the  world  in  which  he  has 
been  living;  then  another  one  of  redintegration 
into  the  world  of  the  profane.  Here,  then,  we 
have  the  explanation  of  the  pretended  death  and 
resurrection,  of  the  secret  lansmage,  of  the  new 
name,  of  the  ignorance  feigned  by  the  novice  when 
he  is  restored  to  his  relatives,  and,  finally,  of  the 
mutilations  which  will  form  a permanent  memorial 
and  proof  of  the  change  that  has  been  undergone. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  these 
rites  present  themselves  to  the  Kegro  under  this 
aspect;  to  take  only  one  example,  circumcision, 
which  is  by  no  means  universally  practised,  is  not 
viewed  by  the  native  as  anything  out  the  removal 
of  a useless  or  even  hurtful  appendage  ; but  such 
transformations  of  belief  are  a commonplace  in  the 
history  of  primitive  creeds. 

A full  analysis  of  the  ceremonies  would  take  us 
too  far ; but  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  among  the 
rites  of  separation  is  the  carrying  off  of  the  novice, 
unresisting  and  even  willing,  to  seclusion  in  the 
bush ; this  is  sometimes  preceded,  sometimes 
followed,  by  a pretended  death,  which  in  some  areas 
may  possibly  be  produced  by  drugs.  Widely  spread 
too  is  the  custom  of  wearing  white  paint,  all  cloth- 
ing being  discarded  ; this  is  worn  in  some  areas  as 
a mourning  colour  also ; it  is  doubtful  if  we  should 
interpret  it  as  a means  of  assimilating  the  novice 
to  tbe  spirit  world. 

(c)  Tabus. — During  the  period  of  residence  in  the 
bush  a number  of  food  tabus  are  enforced  ; the 
Ndembo,  e.y.,  may  eat  neither  fish  nor  fiesh ; 
water  may  be  usea  to  rinse  the  mouth,  but  not 
otherwise.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  some 
of  the  rites  of  redintegration  consist  in  the  public 
breaking  of  these  tabus ; the  Ndembo  member 
swallows  an  egg  as  part  of  the  ceremony  of  the 
return  to  the  ^lage.  He  also  touches  a girl’s 
hand  ; for  one  of  the  things  most  strictly  forbidden 
to  the  novice  is  to  touch  a woman  or  to  see  a woman’s 
face  ; the  women  therefore  avoid  the  novice  or  hide 
their  faces  ; this  is  a general  rule  which  applies  to 
other  than  initiation  schools. 

In  connexion  with  the  banning  of  women  by  the  majority  of 
•ocieties,  a curious  fact  may  be  mentioned  it  is  rare  to  hear 

anything  of  the  origin  of  the  societies,  parallels  may  be  numer- 
ous, though  it  would  be  unwise  to  assume  that  this  is  the  caseX 
Both  the  <^a  society  of  the  Edo  and  the  Egbo  society  of  Cala- 
bar aue  said  to  have  been  founded  by  women ; in  fact  Egbo  is 
said  to  have  been  a women's  society  at  first : and  to  this  oay  an 
old  woman  of  the  ruling  family  helps  to  bring  the  Egbo  spirit 
back,  when  it  flees  from  a town  at  the  death  of  an  important 
member.  It  is  not  necessary  to  take  tiiese  stories  at  their 
face  value;  they  may  be  no  more  than  atiological  myths 
to  explain  why  women  are  now  exclude^  and  they  may  be 
deformed  in  the  telling ; but  native  traditions  of  origin  have 
hitherto  been  unduly  n^lected.  There  is  a vague  story  that 
women  brou^t  Poro  to  the  Tlnme  coimtry ; but  here  we  are  on 
somewhat  different  ground,  for  there  is  no  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  society,  and  women  are  admitted  to  it  under  certain 
cumstances  at  the  present  day. 

There  arc  certain  cases — in  the  Yewe  society. 


e.g.  — where  the  nuvice  must  not  only  observe 
food  tabus,  but  must  drink  water  as  part  of  his 
initiation  ; for  by  so  doing  he  receives  the  god  into 
his  bo^. 

(cO  Education. — In  some  oases  symbolic  rites  are 
performed  to  indicate  that  the  eyes  of  the  novice 
are  now  open ; but  a more  general  feature  is  the 
instruction  in  tribal  lore  and  customs,  in  the  dutie'^ 
of  tribesmen,  or  of  members  of  the  society,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  education  of  the  candidate 
in  native  morality,  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  dance 
and  song.  In  this  oonnexion  the  ordeals,  of  which 
examples  have  been  given  above,  are  of  mucli 
importance. 

(c)  Dress,  lustral  rites,  etc. — During  the  period 
of  residence  in  the  bush  it  is  often  permitted  to  the 
novices  to  oome  out,  wearing  a special  dress  ; and 
during  these  excursions,  sometimes  after  the  final 
departure  from  the  bush,  they  are  at  liberty  to 
seize  domestic  animals  at  will.^  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  this  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the 
novices  are  outside  the  law,  because  outside  the 
community ; but  the  custom  is  practised  on  other 
occasions,  such  as  an  interre^um  in  the  course  of 
marriage  rites,  after  a theft  in  the  market,  and  so 
on ; and,  though  these  customs  are  not  all  African, 
the  whole  noup  of  rites  needs  to  be  surveyed  before 
any  final  theory  can  be  put  forward. 

There  is  less  uncertajinty  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  ignorance  feigned  by  the  novices  when  they 
leave  the  bush  ; it  is  of  a piece  with  their  use  of  a 
secret  langua^;  they  have  been  separated  from 
this  world  ana  have  oome  into  it  agam  ; and,  like 
infants,  they  have  everything  to  learn.  In  fact, 
in  an  Akikuyu  rite  the  novice  undergoes  a cere- 
mony of  rebiihh  and  lives  on  milk,  though,  oddly 
enough,  the  rite  takes  place  before  circumcision  ; 
but  in  this  tribe  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
rites  by  the  old  men. 

Another  series  of  rites — ^washing,  donning  of  new 
clothing,  burning  of  the  bush  huts — is  partly  to 
separate  the  novice  from  his  life  in  the  other  world, 
p^ly  to  fit  him  to  re-enter  the  everyday  life  of 
the  tribe. 

(/)  Secret  language. — Specimens  of  the  languages 
have  been  recorded  in  Nigeria,  on  the  Congo,  and 
elsewhere.  Broadly  spealdng,  we  may  say  that 
we  find  languages  of  three  types : (1)  old  lan- 
guages retained  ^r  cult  purposes  only,  (2)  language 
maae  up  in  part  of  words  from  other  dialects,  in 
part  of  other  elements,  (3)  lan^ages  in  which  the 
ordinary  language  is  changed  by  me  addition  of  a 
prefix  or  sumx,  oy  a change  oi  class  in  the  noun, 
by  a change  of  vowel,  or  a change  of  consonant. 
In  this  oonnexion  it  should  be  remembered  that  a 
kind  of  back  slang  is  found  at  more  than  one  point 
in  Ajfrica,  notably  among  the  Swahili  and  the  Ibo. 

{g)  The  masker.  — Despite  a vastly  increased 
knowledge  of  ALfrica,  there  are  many  points  of 
detail  on  which  we  are  not  much  better  mformed 
than  when  Frobenius  published  his  monograph  in 
1898.  We  can  say  that  masked  figures  are  associ- 
ated with  many  societies  in  French  territories  since 
opened  up,  but  in  most  cases  we  have  few  or  no 
details.  On  the  whole,  however,  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  from  Senegambia  to  the  Ivory  Coast,  and 
from  the  Slave  Coast  through  Kamerun  to  the 
Congo  and  beyond,  with  extensions  of  unknown 
depth  in  the  hinterland  of  the  Ivory  Coast,  masked 
figures  are  found  which,  at  least  in  some  cases, 
represent  the  tutelary  spirit  of  the  society  with 
wnich  they  are  associated.  How  far  this  applies 
to  the  masiced  figures  of  the  Tenda,  which  are  not 
the  central  figures  of  the  society,  but  merely  the 
executive  power — and  this  is  probably  not  a sohtary 
instance — it  is  difficult  to  say ; but  it  is  certain  that 

^ E.g..  see  0.  Lxsnet,  Une  Mission  au  Senegal.  Paris,  1900 
pp.  50.  C5.  77,  89.  101.  127.  145. 
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in  a large  number  of  cases  (Poro,  Oro,  many  of  the 
Kamerim  societies,  etc.)  a supposed  spirit  occupies 
the  chief  place. 

In  a small  number  of  tribes,  notably  the  Vai 
and  Gk>la  societies,  the  spirits  of  their  ancestors  are 
associated  with  the  societies  and  initiation  rites, 
though  how  far  they  are  identified  with  the 
masked  figure  is  not  quite  clear.  In  parts  of 
ICamerun,  on  the  Congo,  and  perhaps  over  the 
greater  part  of  S.  Africa  there  does  not  seem  to  bo 
any  masKed  figure,  and  we  may  perhaps  infer  that 
there  is  no  tutelar;  the  boys  are  in  charge  of  a 
ngaha ; the  power  is  said,  in  the  case  of  ^e 
women*s  society  of  the  Ogowe,  Nyembe,  to  reside 
in  the  society  as  a body.  We  can  hardly  argue 
that  the  masked  fi^re  has  disappeared  owing  to 
external  or  internal  causes.  There  are  therwore 
two,  if  not  three,  types  of  society  from  this  point 
of  view. 

It  is  of  some  importance  to  note  that,  so  far  as  the 
distribution  of  personal  tutelary  deities  is  known, 
it  coincides,  to  a large  extent,  with  the  area  in 
which  societies  have  their  tutelary  geniuses;  of 
course  the  absence  of  a society  tulwar  where  no 
society  exists  does  not  disprove  a causal  relation  in 
other  areas.  It  is  clear  that  such  a conception 
may  have  been  developed  in  a society  which  had 
originally  no  central  figure  at  all,  or  one  which 
associate  the  ancestors  with  their  initiation 
schools,  or  had  other  ideas,  such  aa  are  perhaps 
indicated  by  the  earth  figures  of  animals  used  by 
some  of  the  Central  African  tribes;  in  this  con- 
nexion it  may  be  noted  that  similar  practices  are 
found  among  the  Fang,  whose  societies  seem  now 
to  be  of  a well-developed  religious  type. 

There  is  of  course  no  necessary  connexion  between 
the  wearing  of  a mask  and  the  idea  of  a tutelar, 
though  in  many  parts  of  the  world  the  wearing  of 
masks  is  associated  with  the  impersonation  of 
deities,  demons,  or  the  roirits  of  the  dead.  But,  so 
far  as  Africa  is  concerned,  some  masks  are  definitely 
connected  with  the  dead  (Ibo,  etc.),  while  others, 
equally  unconnected,  so  far  as  can  be  seen,  with  a 
secret  society,  have  no  apparent  animistio  signifi- 
cance ; t^  IS  the  case  with  many  of  those  worn  in 
connexion  with  circumcision.  It  is  a notable  fact 
that  in  some  areas  (and  those  the  most  remote 
from  European  influence,  such  as  the  bend  of  the 
Niger)  women  do  not  fear  masks  ; they  may  know 
who  is  inside  and  see  the  masker  ^ess  and  undress. 
How  this  state  of  things  has  arisen  it  is  difficult  to 
see.  Among  the  Ibo,  where  the  mEisk  is  associated 
with  the  dead — ^it  is  Imown  as  maun,  * dead  person  ’ 
— women  at  ordinary  times  do  not  dread  it,  though 
they  may  not  know  who  is  inside ; at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  however,  maskers  pursue  them  and 
they  flee  in  terror.  A^ong  the  Senufo  and  Mande 
pumic  masks  are  worn  at  circumcision  and  for 
Harvest  work ; society  masks,  not  to  be  seen  by 
women,  are  worn  at  burial,  during  the  actual  rites 
of  circumcision,  at  harvest  festivals,  during  the 
building  of  fmmaces,  etc. ; we  are  at  present 
ignorant  of  the  origin  of  this  state  of  things  ; but 
it  seems  to  denote  either  that  the  masks  are  of 
different  origin — some  derived  from  outside,  some 
of  genuine  native  origin— or  that,  if  both  are  home 
relucts,  they  are  not  at  the  same  period  of 
evelopment. 

Frobenius  has  argued  that  Oceanic  masks  have 
created  or  influenced  those  of  Africa ; this  means 
a considerable  antiquity  for  the  Oceanic  masks ; 
but,  if  the  view  put  forward  by  Kivers  to  account 
for  the  secret  societies  of  Oceania  is  correct,  we 
could  hardly  admit  them  to  be  of  an  a«e  to  warrant 
this  hypothesis  even  if  Oceanic  influences  were 
otherwise  proved  ; there  may  of  course  have  been 
Oceanic  masks  Wore  the  rise  of  the  present 
societies,  but,  in  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of 


meusks — Australia  alone  is  almost  completely  lack- 
ing in  them,  though  the  ceremonial  garb  of  the 
Central  trib^  comes  near  masking — it  seems  un- 
necessary to  derive  African  masks  from  elsewhere 
until  it  has  been  made  clear  that  their  technique 
makes  their  external  oric^  probable. 

JPrima  facie  it  seems  ^ely  that  one  aim  of  the 
initiation  society  would  be  to  bring  the  new  * man  * 
into  relation  with  the  ancestors  of  the  tribe.  To 
discuss  the  relation  of  initiation  ceremonies  to  the 
belief  in  reincarnation  is  beyond  the  limits  of  this 
article.* 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  regard  the  masker  who  figures  in 
buri^  rites  as  an  original  type ; but  it  is  equally 
true  that  a masker  is  associated  with  the  simplest 
drcumcision  rites,  where  there  is  no  question  of  a 
society  ; it  is  true  that  in  certain  cases  circumcision 
is  associated  with  the  cult  of  ancestors  ; the  novices 
who  rub  themselves  with  white  clay  mix  with  it 
the  ashes  of  their  ancestor's  bones  in  the  Gabun 
area ; but,  generally  speaking,  we  have  no  reason 
to  regard  the  association  of  the  rite  with  the 
ancestral  cult  as  very  close.  It  might  therefore 
appear  that  we  have  here  a second  orimn  for  the 
use  of  the  mask  ; the  argument  would  be  difficult 
to  meet  if  there  were  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
circumcision  was  an  original  possession  of  the 
Negro  race ; but  among  both  Sudanese  and  Bantu 
tribes  there  are  many  which  either  do  not  know 
the  rite  at  all  or  regard  it  with  dislike  if  they 
do  know  it  (Tamberma,  Moba,  Bassari,  Gurunsi, 
Baganda,  etc. ).  It  is  1^  no  means  clear  how  the 
rite  spre^  ; but  it  is  at  mast  permissible  to  suppose 
either  that  the  use  of  the  mask  came  with  the  rite 
or  that  it  was  developed  after  the  rite  was  borrowed 
from  elsewhere.  In  this  connexion  the  public 
character  of  some  circumcision  masks,  noted  above, 
is  very  significant.  In  neither  case  are  we  com- 
pelled to  regard  the  use  of  the  mask  at  circum- 
cision as  a primitive  African  custom  independent 
of  the  cult  oi  the  dead.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  recognised  that  the  circumcision  mask  has  pro- 
bably served  as  a starting-point  for  the  masker 
of  the  initiation  schools,  who  has  in  certain 
instances  been  associated,  possibly  as  cui  after- 
thought, with  the  cult  of  ancestors.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  mask  is  in  Africa 
frequently  associated  with  the  cult  of  divinities ; 
nor,  except  in  the  Congo,  is  there  any  suggestion 
that  the  masker  represents  a non-human  spirit; 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  see  the  starting-point  of 
the  use  of  the  mask  in  a belief  confined  to  a small 
area. 

In  so  far  as  initiation  societies  are  independent 
of  circumcision  (it  should  not  be  forgott^  that 
the  substitutes  for  circumcision— the  knocking  out 
of  the  teeth  and  the  like — are  not  associated  with 
a mask),  and  in  so  fax  as  the  mask  has  played  a 

art  in  the  formation  of  initiation  schools,  we 

ave,  it  may  be,  a mask  of  indeterminate  origin  ; 
in  all  other  cases  the  probability  is  that  the  mask 
is  ultimately  referable  to  a cult  of  ancestors  or  at 
least  of  the  dead.  The  figure  who  wears  the  mask 
appears  to  be  the  protector  of  the  society,  assumed 
on  the  model  of  the  totem,  or  of  the  individual 
tutelar,  except  in  the  case  of  simple  religious 
societies,  where  the  masker  may  represent  the  god 
of  the  society.  ‘ 

VI.  Influence  of  the  sociETiEs,--yi e know 
too  little  of  the  rise  of  the  great  empires  of  Africa 
to  say  how  far  the  bond  of  unity  created  by 
intertribal  societies  helped  in  welding  together 
the  various  p^s.  The  support  given  to  llmne 
chiefs  by  the  roro  and  Bagl^nle  societies  suggests 
that  their  influence  may  at  times  have  been 

^ Sm  artt.  iKITIATtOK,  XSAJIBKlOaiTION 

3 OL  also  art  Mask. 
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important.  Less  open  to  question  is  their  stimulus 
to  the  growth  of  an  organized  police,  which  we 
find  at  more  than  one  point;  out  it  is  in  the 
general  government  of  tne  tribe  that  their  most 
important  function  lay  in  many  areas  ; thus  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Egbo  waa  tne  equivalent  of  a 
judicial  body  with  far  more  influence  than  the 
ordinary  chief ; and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Poro. 
Even  a religious  association  like  the  Yewe  society 
exercises  great  social  influence.  In  the  case  of  age 
grades  the  government  of  a tribe  is  naturally 
vested  in  the  highest  ranks. 

Not  without  importance  too  is  the  rdle  played 
by  the  societies  in  setting  up  a feeling  of  solidarity 
apart  from  ties  of  tribe  or  kinship ; mutual  aid 
among  members  of  the  societies  is  a normal  feature ; 
and,  if  this  aid  sometimes  aimed  at  defeating 
justice,  the  final  result  was  probably  not  much 
worse  than  in  areas  where  societies  were  unknown 
and  the  votes  of  the  judges  were  bought  W the 
highest  bidder.  It  is  a normal  feature  of  Negro 
life  that  certain  people,  s.y.,  the  father-in-law, 
can  call  upon  their  sons-in-law  and  others  for  aid 
in  farm  work  and  other  recurring  or  occasional 
tasks ; where  age  grades  exist,  a man  can  in  many 
cases  call  upon  ^e  men  of  his  own  grade  or 
company  for  similar  assistance ; and  no  one  who 
has  seen  the  helplessness  of  the  individual  in  some 
tribes  before  the  ravages  of  vdld  animals  among 
his  or<m8  will  underrate  the  importance  of  mutual 
aid.  Even  where  the  secret  society  has  not  directly 
brought  about  this  state  of  things,  it  may  well 
have  served  as  a model  for  other  societies;  it  is 
certainly  not  without  significance  that  both  among 
the  Yoruba  and  on  the  Congo,  two  of  the  chief 
areas  of  secret  societies,  co-operative  societies  for 
wife-purchase  and  other  ends  have  been  described 
by  various  authors. 

How  far  the  virtues  of  the  unsophisticated 
native  are  due  to  the  training  received  in  the 
initiation  schools  is  perhaps  an  open  question, 
though  many  authonties  lay  stress  upon  the 
excellence  of  the  teaching.  At  the  same  time  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  tribes  without  any 
such  means  of  influencing  the  minds  of  the  young 
show  an  equally  high  state  of  morality ; by  this 
is  to  be  understood  not  necessarily  sexual  morality, 
which  varies  enormously  from  one  part  of  a tribe 
to  another,  but  the  general  respect  for  the  native 
code  of  morals,  such  as  honesty,  truthfulness,  and 
like  virtues,  which  in  contact  with  European 
influence  disappear  only  too  quickly. 

Lxtbbatcrk. — The  foresroinfir  is  based  in  part  on  unpublished 
material.  The  older  literature  will  be  found  quoted  at  lengrtb 
in  a monograph  by  L.  Probenius,  Die  MatJcen  und  Oehexm- 
btLnde  Aftika*  d«r  Kaiterl.  Ltop.-CaroL  dtutaehtn 

Akademi$  der  Natwrfonehtr,  Ixxiv.V  Halle.  1898,  pp.  1-278 ; on 
this  is  based  to  a large  extent  H.  Schurta,  AlUrtkUuun  vend 
Mannerbdndtt  Berlin,  1002.  Further  references  will  be  found 
in  H.  Webster,  Primitiv  Sterti  SocUtiet,  New  York,  1908 ; 
A.  van  Gennep,  Ln  Rift  de  pauag«,  Paris,  1909,  pp.  98-164. 
Additional  references  are  given  in  the  footnotes.  On  the 

Eneral  question  consult  Q£^,  and  A.  Lang,  JfytA,  Ritual,  and 
tliffion,  London,  1887. 

On  French  Gxiinea : Anthropologie,  zvii.  [10061  428 ; AnnaUs 
de  la  propagation  die  la  Foi,  Iv.  [1888]  254. 

On  other  French  territories:  L.  Desplagnes,  Plateau 
central  nig&rien,  Paria  1907;  M.  Delafosse,  MauX-Sdnigal- 
Niger,  Paris,  1912 ; L.  G.  Binger,  Du  Niger  au  galfe  de  Gveinie, 
Paris,  1892. 

On  Sierra  Leone : N.  W.  Thomas,  AntXropologxecU  Report  on 
Sierra  Leone,  London.  1916 ; Art  QxuUuor  Coronatorum,  xiL 
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SECRET  SOCIETIES  (American).--Iii  the 
social  economy  of  the  tribes  of  America,  as  among 
primitive  peoples  elsewhere,  secret  societies  are 
^portant  agencies.  Such  societies  are  invariably 
the  vehicles  of  esoteric  rites,  and  normally  of  an 
exoteric  display,  in  the  form  either  of  pubuo  cere- 
monials or  of  lodges  or  other  symbols  by  means  of 
which  their  members  are  identified.  In  their 
simplest  and  earliest  forms  such  rites  are  those 
which  mark  the  progress  of  the  individual  from 
status  to  status  in  his  own  clan.  Above  them  in 
generality  of  relation  are  rituals  symbolizing  the 
creation  or  cementing  of  ideal  kinships  between 
the  members  of  diiferent  clans  or  tribes.  In  a 
third  category  are  to  be  placed  the  still  more 
general  ‘ rmigions  * which  rest,  one  might  say,  upon 
a conversion  rather  than  an  initiation  and  in  which 
the  social  relationship  is  nearly  obliterated ; they 
are  mysteries  universalized  to  such  a degree  that 
they  may  be  regarded  as  veritable  revelations  or 
dispensationa  None  of  these  three  stages  has 
clear-cut  boundaries : the  clan  rite  melte  into  the 
tribal,  the  tribal  into  the  intertribal,  and  the  inter- 
tribal rite  into  the  religion ; indeed,  the  self-same 
rite  may  at  an  early  period  of  its  history  be  a clan 
rite  ana  in  its  last  development  a general  religion. 

X.  Social  background. — In  American  Indian 
tribes  are  found  various  types  of  societies,  broadly 
divisible  into  social  societies,  or  institutions 
divisions  of  the  tribe,  and  * esoteric  fraternities,*  or 
secret  societies.  Organizations  of  both  types  are 
vehicles  of  religious  mysteries,  though  it  is  natur- 
ally in  the  secret  society  that  the  sense  of  cult 
becomes  eminent. 

In  a manner  the  tribe  itself  may  be  regarded  as 
a secret  society  having  several  degrees  or  * lodges,’ 
through  whioh  the  tribesman  passes  in  natureil 
oonrse.  The  most  significant  passage  is  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  at  the  period  of  puberty. 
Puberty  rites,  especisdly  fasting  and  vigil,  are 
almost  universal  among  the  American  tribes,  but 
formal  initiation  into  tribal  mysteries  is  not  so 
common  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  or,  we  may 
presume,  as  it  once  was  in  America.  The  annual 
rites  of  the  California  Maidu,  in  which  the  fast  of 
the  youth  was  accompanied  by  instruction  in 
tribal  lore  and  myth  oy  the  old  men  and  was 
followed  by  a dance  of  the  neophytes,  is  one  of  the 
few  olear-cut  instances  of  tribal  initiation.  The 
huskanaw  of  the  Virginia  Indians,  described  by 
early  writers,  was  probably  a similar  rite  ; one  of 
its  curious  features  was  the  administration  of  an 
intoxicating  drink — a veritable  water  of  Lethe — 
wMch  was  supposed  to  take  from  the  youth  all 
memory  of  his  former  life.  The  Yuchi  Indians, 
confederates  of  the  Creeks,  had  a puberty  initia- 
tion accompanied  by  rites  strongly  suggestive  of 
the  Creek  Busk,  or  festival  of  the  new  fire,  at 
which  all  old  scores  were  supposed  to  be  settled  and 
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tribal  activities  be^un  anew.  GarcUasso  de  la 
Vega  ^ describes  an  interesting  Inca  rite  of  initia- 
tion for  young  nobles. 

Age  classes  for  both  men  and  women  are  found 
in  many  tribes,  each  class  forming  a separate 
society  with  its  own  characteristic  runctioM  and 
dances  and  with  its  own  appropriate  initiation. 
Closely  associated  and  in  part  identical  with  these 
were  tne  militsury  societies,  whose  membership  was 
determined  in  part  by  age,  in  part  by  war  record. 
Among  the  PisCins  peoples  of  N.  America  from  four 
to  twelve  such  societies  occur  in  single  tribes.^  One 
of  the  most  famous  was  the  Dog  Men  society  of 
the  Cheyenne,  whose  members  came  to  be  known 
as  ‘ Dog  Soldiers,’  renowned  for  courage  and 
endurance.  Again,  there  are  societies  of  a purely 
convivial  nature,  often  with  membership  of  both 
sexes,  whose  main  purpose  is  entertainment  or  the 
preservation  of  some  custom.  Societies  made  up 
of  tried  warriors  and  of  men  approved  in  counsm 
have  a political  turn,  dominating  the  affairs  of  the 
tribe  and  often  establishing,  by  their  habit,  an 
ideal  of  decorum.  Thus  the  Raritesham  of  the 
Pawnees  regards  itself  as  the  earthly  counterpart 
of  the  star  council  forming  the  consteUation  Corona 
Borealis. 

The  members  of  this  society  are  chiefs,  and  they  ' are  per- 
mitted by  the  star  chiefs  Co  paint  their  faces  with  the  blue  lines 
[symbolimg  the  heavens]  and  to  wear  the  downy  feather 
[symbolizing  the  .breath  of  life]  on  the  head.  The  members  of 
this  society  do  not  dance  and  shig ; they  talk  quietly  and  try  to 
be  like  the  stars.'  > 

Sodetdes  of  the  type  sketched  are  the  natural 
outgrowths  of  tribal  life,  though  fre<^uently  they 
are  borrowings  from  neighbouring  tribes.  They 
commonly  possess  rites— dances  ana  songs-— peculiar 
to  themselves.  Entrance  to  membership  is  not 
automatic,  but  is  more  or  less  a matter  of  qualifica- 
tion and  selection  and  is  accompanied,  as  a rule, 
by  ceremony.  Thus,  while  their  general  nature  is 
tnat  of  tribal  degrees,  they  approach  in  character 
the  secret  societies  in  stricter  sense. 

Ajs  distinguished  from  the  social  societies,  the 
secret  societies  (or  * fraternities,’  as  they  are  often 
called,  although  membership  is  often  of  both 
sexes)  are  such  as  have  in  cnarge  some  religions 
mystery.  To  be  sure,  in  a life  where  nearly  every 
activity  is  accompanied  b^  religious  o'teervances 
this  is  not  a clear  criterion;  and,  in  fact,  the 
secret  societies  tend  to  assume  a social  importance, 
i.e.  to  become  priesthoods.  Thus,  the  Bow  priest- 
hood of  the  Zulii  is  not  only  a society  charged  with 
its  own  esoteric  ritual,  hut  it  has  in  charge  the 
military  afifairs  of  the  pneblo.  The  various  fiater- 
nities  which  execute  the  rain-dances  may  similarly 
be  regarded  as  priesthoods  endowed  with  special 
appeals  to  the  gods  of  rain  and  vegetation.  Per- 
haps most  such  societies  are  the  custodians  of 
presumably  therapeutic  powers,  ministering  to  the 
health  or  Inck,  not  only  of  their  own  membership, 
but  also  of  their  tribes-fellows.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  a fair  distinction  of  these  societies  &om 
those  of  a more  social  cast ; their  secret  ceremonies 
tend  to  take  the  form  of  a teaching  and  trans- 
mission of  a mystery,  their  public  ceremonies  the 
form  of  a dramatic  display,  and  they  demand  of 
their  initiates  a special  aualihcation,  often  in  the 
nature  of  a supernatural  sign  or  an  exceptional 
experience. 

The  origin  of  secret  societies  is  various.  Where 
tribes  are  formed  by  the  agglomeration  of  small 
groups  or  clans,  the  separate  clans  retain,  in  the 
tribal  organization,  the  distinctive  rites  which 
they  brought  to  it,  forming  the  priesthood  or  sect 
of  these  rites  ; and,  even  after  the  clan  system  has 
broken  down,  ritualistic  precedence  is  likely  to  be 
confined  to  descendants  of  the  original  bringera  of 
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the  rites.  The  relation  of  the  societies  to  the  clan 
system  appears  most  distinctly,  perhaps,  among 
tne  Iroquom,  in  some  tribes  of  whom  each  clan  had 
its  own  society.  In  general,  the  societies  flourish 
as  the  clan  organization  decays,  forming,  as  it 
were,  a kind,  of  mystery  creed  m substitution  for 
the  older  gentile  religion — though,  even  in  a com- 
munity whore  the  societies  are  so  important  as  in 
Zofii,  in  certain  cases  membership  to  office  still 
depends  on  clanship.  The  whole  development  is 
curiously  reminiscent  of  the  ancient  mysteries  of 
Eleuais,  which,  long  after  they  had  become  open 
to  the  whole  Attic  State,  and  indeed  to  strangers, 
were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  hierophantio  Eumol- 
pidae  and  Kerykes. 

But,  while  there  is  this  residual  relationship  of 
the  secret  society  to  the  clan,  as  an  institution  the 
societies  seem  rather  to  represent  a new  social 
order  breaking  through  the  rigid  encadremerU 
which  clanship  produces.  The  societies  not  only 
bring  together  members  of  the  same  tribe  who  are 
of  different  clans,  but  pass  from  tribe  to  tribe  and 
even  from  lingnistio  stock  to  linguistic  stock,  vastly 
broadening  the  members’  sense  of  relationshij)  and 
introducing  a spiritual  kinship  and  a religions 
soUdiirity  far  beyond  the  reach  of  secular  organiza- 
tion. As  reflecting  this  function,  the  conations 
of  eligibility  cease  to  be  physical  or  ^litical  and 
become  spiritnal  or  ai^matural.  Sometimes  a 
revelation  to  a group  of  people  is  the  cause  of  the 
formation  of  a society.  A onrions  illustration  is 
that  of  the  Struck-by -lightning  fraternity  of  Zufli, 
which  originated  in  1891  when  five  men,  one  a 
Navaho,  and  two  women  were  rendered  senseless 
by  lightning  striking  the  house  in  which  they  were 
— their  common  experience  leading  to  their  forma- 
tion into  a theurgical  society.  Among  the  Omaha 
all  persons  who  have  seen  a buffalo  in  a dream 
become  members  of  the  Bufialo  society,  endowed 
with  therapeutic  powers.  Memhersmp  in  the 
various  animal  societies  of  the  N.W.  Coast  Indians 
is  commonly  determined  by  some  supernatural  en- 
counter with  the  beast-being  that  gives  its  name 
to  the  society.  Again,  a man  may  join  a society 
as  a consequence  of  being  restored  to  health  by  ite 
medicine— as  is  the  case  with  the  Zofii  skatophaglc 
Galaxy  fraternity.  An  individual  is  not  neces- 
sarily restricted  to  membership  in  a single  society, 
and  in  some  cases,  at  least,  the  membership 
includes  nominal  Christians. 

Thus  the  secret  society  holds  a middle  place  in 
the  Indian’s  religious  economy  between  the  more 
primitive  group-rites  reflecting  clan  and  tribal 
organization  and  those  broader  intertribal  dis- 
pensations, or  ‘religions,’  for  which  the  societies 
seem  to  prepare  the  way  by  their  emphasis  upon 
spintnal  kinship  rather  than  blood-relationship  or 
political  subordination. 

2.  Ritual  form  and  content. — The  formal  rites  of 
the  societies  are  of  a magical,  therapeutic,  and 
devotional  character,  with  a turn  for  entertainment 
which  assumes  the  form  of  dramatic  portrayal. 
Purgation,  continence,  and  fasting  are  the  common 
preparations  for  initiation  into  and  participation 
m these  rites.  Ceremonial  lodges  are  erected  or 
maintained  for  the  secret  rites ; the  public  rites 
take  place  in  the  open.  In  the  pueblos  the  several 
societies  have  their  separate  kivas,  or  under- 
ground chambers,  while  tlie  public  dances  take 
place  in  the  plazas.  Masking  and  mummery  are 
found  from  the  east  to  the  west,  their  highest 
developments  occurring  among  the  totemio  tri'^ 
of  the  north-west  of  North  America  and  in  the 
pueblos  of  the  south-west;  among  the  ancient 
civiliz^  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Peru ; and  among 
the  tribes  of  north-western  Brazil,  although  many 
other  South  Aanerican  tribes,  even  including  the 
Fuegians,  have  mask  ceremonies.  Symbolic  paint- 
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ing  of  face  and  body,  costuming,  and  the  elabora- 
tion of  ceremonial  emblems  are  universal.  A 
survey  of  the  rites  and  usages  brings  before  one 
constant  suggestions  of  the  Dionysiac  devel^ment 
of  the  Gre^  theatre.  The  Kwakiutl  of  British 
Columbia  divide  the  year  into  a sacred  and  a pro- 
fane period ; during  the  former  personal  names 
and  indeed  the  whole  social  organization  of  the 
tribe  are  changed ; the  members  of  the  societies — 
the  ‘ seals,*  or  mystcs — form  a group  by  themselves ; 
initiates  are  supposed  to  be  spirit-seized  and  in  a 
kind  of  Bacchic  frenzy  tear  the  bodies  of  animals 
with  n^s  amd  teeth  or,  in  the  case  of  the  ' canni- 
bals,* bite  into  the  flesh  of  human  beings  (formerly 
slaves  were  slain  and  eaten).  Again,  in  the 
pueblos  of  the  United  States  the  ceremonials  centre 
in  persons  who  personate  and  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  embody  gods  and  ancients,  whose  legendary  acts 
they  depict ; and  it  is  interesting  to  o^erve  that 
satirical  mockery  and  clownish  acts,  often  obscene, 
are  introduced  into  the  festivals.^ 

The  content  of  mysteries  varies  indefinitely.  In 
the  pueblos  the  most  important  ceremonies  are 
dramatic  prayers  for  rain  and  com,  accompanied 
by  portrayals  of  the  stmggle  of  man  with  primal 
monsters.  Feats  of  legerdemain,  especially  arrow- 
swallowing and  sword-swallowing,  are  features  of 
many  permrmances,  representing  that  acquisition 
of  theurgic  power  which  is  one  of  the  chief  aims  of 
society  mexnbership.  Not  all  members  are  equally 
endowed,  and  two  ranks  are  maintained  in  many 
societies,  the  higher  being  composed  of  the  doctors. 
Elnowledge  of  herbs  and  of  such  true  medicinal  art 
as  primitive  peoples  possess  is  commonly  imparted, 
a frequent  name  for  the  organizations,  among  the 
whit^,  being  ‘medicine  societies.*  Of  these  the 
most  carefully  studied,  and  perhaps  the  most 
elaborate  in  organization,  is  the  Grand  Medicine 
society,  or  MidS'wiwin,  of  the  Ojibwa,  a society 
both  ancient  smd  wide-spread  in  the  Algonquian 
tribes.  It  is  a secret  society  of  four  degrees,  or 
* lodges,*  each  higher  degree  taken  by  the  initiate 
imparting  to  him  added  therapeutic  and  magical 
powers ; these  powers  consist  in  a practical  know- 
ledge of  herbs,  in  powers  of  communion  with  the 
supernatural — powers  that  might  be  described  as 
clairvoyant,  cloiraudient,  mediumistic,  prophetic ; 
and  it  is  rather  curious  to  And  much  of  the  para- 
phernalia and  repertoire  of  the  spiritualistic  sect 
m use  by  the  Mid4  shamans — ail  these  powers 
centring  m the  idea  of  help  and  healing  trom  a 
more  than  human  source. 

The  mythologio  background  of  the  Mid6 
mysteries  may  be  characterized  as  the  portrayal 
of  the  path  from  earth  to  heaven,  as  it  was  estab- 
lished in  creation  and  as  it  is  perpetuated  in  the 
ordinations  of  the  creative  powers.  Knowledge  of 
this  * Way  * is  the  source  of  spiritual  accomj^ish- 
ment.  A similar  idea  underlies  the  important 
mystery  of  the  Plains  tribes,  which  is  beat  known 
from  Alice  C.  Fletcher’s  Pawnee  version.*  This 
extraordinary  ritual — perhaps  the  most  elaborate 
evolved  by  any  American  uidians  — is  not  the 
possession  of  a secret  society,  in  any  formal  sense, 
out  has  been  passed  from  tribe  to  tribe  by  par- 
ticipation and  preserved  by  priestly  tradition.  It 
presents  surprising  parallels  to  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries— or  to  what  is  known  of  the  latter. 

The  essentiAle  of  the  rite  are  a m3r8tic  representation  of  the 
Tinion  of  Father  Heaven  and  Mother  Earth  and  the  resultant 
birth  of  a Spirit  of  life,  primarily  a Com-epirit.  This  event  ia 
in  part  a kind  of  theogonio  myth,  but  in  a nearer  sense  it  is 
regarded  as  a forthfiguring  of  animal  procreation  and  human 
parenthood — i.e.,  it  is  a dramatio  prayer  for  food  and  children  ; 
and  thus  it  becomes  a 8}rmbol  of  the  perpetuity  of  life,  tribal 
and  Individual. 

The  rite  is  undertaken  only  In  the  open  season,  spring, 
summer,  or  autumn,  when  life  la  astir.  It  falls,  like  the 
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Elexislnian  mysteries,  into  three  parts  : first,  a period  of  purifica- 
tion and  of  the  preparation  of  the  sacra  ; second,  a iourney,  in 
which  the  par^  of  the  ' Father,'  bearing  the  haxo  (the  sacred 
artiolee)  and  singing  the  * songs  of  the  Way,'  are  led  by  the 
Com-spirit  to  the  abode  of  the  * Son  * ; and  third,  the  final 
ceremonies,  consisting  in  part  of  a pubUo  festival,  in  part  of  a 
secret  myste^ — a dramatio  portrayal  of  the  birth  of  a sacred 
child.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  aaera  include  winged 
wands — emblems  of  the  evangels,  mediating  between  Earth  and 
Heaven— and  an  ear  of  com,  the  symbol  of  the  spirit  of  fruit- 
fulness and  life. 

As  in  Greece  the  season  of  the  mysteries  was  a 
season  of  truce,  so  the  Hako  was  a ceremony  of 
peace.  War  parties  turned  aside  when  they  saw 
the  bearers  of  the  winged  wands,  and  the  bringing 
of  the  ceremony  from  tribe  to  tribe  was  a kind  of 
pact  of  peace,  symbolized  by  Uie  * Father  * of  the 
one  tribe  adopting  as  his  * Son  * that  man  of  the 
other  to  whom  the  rite  was  home ; chiefs  commonly 
personated  these  rOles. 

The  further  step,  found  in  the  classical  mysteries, 
of  symbolizing  a life  to  come  does  not  appear  in 
this  ceremony.  It  is  not,  however,  without 
parallel  in  American  mysteries.  Zufli  boys  are 
initiated  into  the  Kotikui  society,  membership  in 
which  is  necessary  in  order  that  a man  may  enter 
the  dance-house  of  the  gods  after  death.  The 
initiation  ceremony  appears  to  symbolize  a re- 
birth ; girls  are  rarely  initiated.  The  Omaha 
Shell  society  centres  in  a mystic  revelation  of  the 
gift  of  life — first,  of  successful  hunting,  food,  in 
this  world;  second,  assurance  of  happy  entrance 
into  a life  to  come. 

3.  Religious  sects. — The  demarcation  between 
such  intertribal  mysteries  as  the  Ra^  ceremony 
and  the  somewhat  more  open  sects  or  dispensations 
usually  called  * religions  ’ is  a wavering  one.  Thus 
the  ‘JJrum  religion*  of  the  Ojibwa  appears  to 
have  originated  in  the  peace-pact  ceremony  be- 
tween this  people  and  the  Sioux.  It  has  developed, 
however,  into  something  more;  it  has  become  a 
religion  not  only  of  peace,  but  of  righteous 
living. 

^n^aldno,  owner  of  one  of  the  sacred  drums  which  are  the 
symbols  of  this  religion,  said:  *I  will  keep  this  drum  In  my 
house.  There  will  always  be  tobacco  beside  it  and  the  drum 
pipe  will  always  be  filled.  YHien  I smoke  at  home  I will  use  the 
pipe  that  belongs  to  the  drum.  My  friends  will  come  to  my 
house  to  visit  the  drum.  Sometimes  my  wife  and  I will  have  a 
little  feast  of  our  own  beside  the  drum,  and  we  will  ask  the 
drum  to  strengtiieu  us  in  our  faith  and  resolution  to  live  justly 
and  to  wrong  no  one.  When  my  wife  and  1 do  this  alone  there 
will  be  no  songs.  Only  special  men  may  sing  the  songs  of  the 
drum,  and  my  part  ia  that  of  speaker.*! 

But,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  aboriginal  ‘re- 
ligions* are  the  outcome  of  prophetic  revelations 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  are  reformatory,  may  even 
be  hostile  to  the  older  rites.  When  Handsome 
Lake,  the  Seneca  prophet,  undertook  to  reform 
his  tribe’s  religion,  the  societies  were  ordered  to 
dissolve  and  the  old  mysteries  to  be  discarded. 
GraduaUy,  however,  they  re-asserted  themselves, 
and  the  older  religion  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  Old  Dispensation  in  contrast  to  the  New 
Religion.  Kanakuk,  the  Kickajpoo  prophet,  whose 
revemtion  was  to  lead  to  a lana  of  peace  and 
plenty  in  this  world  and  show  the  ‘>Vay*  to 
happmess  in  the  next,  enjoined  a similar  oreak 
with  old  traditions ; and  in  a degree  this  is  true  of 
the  ‘ religions  * of  all  the  famous  Indian  prophets 
— Tenskwatawa  (‘the  open  door*),  Smonalla, 
Wovoka — men  whose  primary  intention  appears 
to  have  been  a doctrine  of  Messianic  salvation, 
but  whose  foUowers,  under  the  press  of  white 
encroachment,  have  been  led  to  regard  it  as  the 
credo  of  a pan- tribal  revolt  in  this  world  as  well 
as  of  spiritual  freedom  in  the  next.  Cf.  artt. 
Communion  with  Deity  (American),  Prophecy 
(American). 

LrrKRATUBX.— The  moat  com]|Khen4lyo  aurv^  of  tiie  gejieral 


■abject  of  tecret  eocietiea  i 


Webster,  PrimUioe  Secret 


! ButL  5S  BE  (1013),  p.  143  ; cf.  art.  Music  (American). 
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Societies,  New  York,  1908.  H.  Schurt*,  Aitersklass^  und 
MdJinerbilnde,  Berlin , 1902,  and  A.  van  Giannep,  Les 
paeioffe,  Paris,  190^  grlv«  admirable  analyses  of  special  phases 
of  the  subject.  For  N.  America  see  esn^  J.  G.  Fra*®*", 
TotemUm  and  Exogamy,  London,  1910,  Uf.  467-498,  Secret 
Societies  amonv  the  Indians  of  the  United  States,’  and  pp.  490- 
650,  ‘Secret  Societies  among  the  Indians  of  North-West 
America’;  BulL  ZO  BE,  artt.  ‘Military  Societies,’  ‘Secret 
Societies’ ; The  Mythology  of  AU  Races,  x.  North  Amerioan, 
Boetom  1916  (H.  B.  Alexander) ; and,  for  deWlM  ^orts,  ero. 
RBEW  vU-  (1801),  'The  MidiViwln’  (W.  J.  Hofl&nan); 
(1894),  * A Study  of  Siouaa  Ottlte’  O-  O.  Dorsev^j;  jriv.  (1806X 
^The  Ohost-dance  Religion’ (J.  Mooney);  xv.  (1897),  Sloo^ 
Sodology*  (J.  O.  Dorsey),  'Tusayan  Katomas  ’ G-  W. 
PewkesO  i 3ud.  (1908),  * Hopl  ^[atcinas’  G-  Powke^;  xx^ 
(1904X  ‘The  Hsko’ /A-  C.  Fletcher):  xxilL  0.904X  ‘The 
Indians’  (M.  C.  Stevenson);  xxviL  (19U),  ‘The  Omaha 
Tribe’  (A.  C.  Fletcher  and  F.  La  Flescho).  The  writings  of 
F.  Boas  are  the  first  authority  for  the  customs  of  the  Indians 
of  the  North-West  Coast,  esp.  ‘ The  Social  Organization  and  the 
Secret  Societies  of  the  Kwaldatl  Indians,*  Rep.  UB.  National 
Museum  for  1895,  Washington,  1897 ; while  a summary  of  the 
subject  for  this  Intererting  section  is  given  by  E.  Sapir,  * The 
Social  Organization  of  the  West  Coast  Trib^’  Trans.  the 
Royal  Soe.  of  Canada,  ix.  (1916]-  The  writinn  of  F.  Cushing, 
J.  W.  Fewkes.  and  M.  C.  Stevenson  describe  the  societies  of 
ths  Pueblo  Indians ; and  for  the  societies  of  the  Plains  tribes 
Clark  Wissler,  ‘Societies  of  the  Plains  Indians,’  Anthrop. 
Papers  of  the  Amer.  Mut.  of  NaL  History,  xi.  [19161,  is  the 
most  comprehensive  study.  For  a survey  of  the  naJu>,  oom- 
paratively  ooruddered,  see  H.  B.  Alexander,  The  Mystery  of 
lAfe,  (Chicago,  1918.  Important  articles  are  American  AntAro- 
pologut,  new  ser.,  xi.  [1^]*  ‘ Secret  Societies  of  the  Seneca  ’ 
^ (L  Parker),  and  xiL  [1910],  ‘The  Great  Mysteries  of  the 
Obeyenne ' (G.  B.  Grinnell).  Tor  Central  and  S.  America  the 
materials  are  scattered  in  many  sources,  old  and  recent.  A 
select  bibliography,  clastifled  by  regions,  will  be  found  in  The 
Mythology  ^ All  Races,  zL  American  (Latin),  Boston,  1919 
(H.  B.  Alexander).  A number  of  artt.  describing  mask  and 
similar  ceremonies  will  be  found  in  the  Oomptes  rtndus  of  the 
Oongressee  of  Americanists,  Paris  and  elsewhere,  1878  ff. 
Among  recent  descriptive  works  of  special  pertinence  may  be 
namea,  Th.  Koch  • Griinberg,  z\joe\  Jahren  unter  den 
Indianem.  Reisen  in  Nordwsl-Srasilien,  1903-1905,  2 vola, 
Stuttgart,  1909 ; Karl  von  den  Steinen,  Unter  den  Natur- 
txRkem  Zentral-Brasitiens,  Berlin,  1897 ; and  Thomas  Whififen, 
T?u  Northxoest  Amazons,  New  Tork^916. 

H.  B.  Alexander. 

SECRET  SOCIETIES  (Melanesian  and  Poly- 
nesian). — X.  Melanesian.  — Secret  fraternities 
abound  in  Melanesia.  Initiation  is  an  arduous 
process,  and  women  are  rigorously  excluded.. 
The  members  of  these  fraternities  do  not  appear 
to  have  a secret  cult,  but  they  are  regarded  as 
being  in  close  association  with  ancestral  ghosts. 
These  are  represented  by  the  members,  dad  in 
special  dresses  and  masks,  terrifying  to  the  unin- 
itiated. Like  the  African  societies,  these  fra- 
ternities are  powerful  in  maintaining  law  and 
order ; and,  apart  from  the  power  of  the  chiefs, 
they  form  the  tribal  government,  holdinjg  courts, 
exacting  hnes — the  delinouent  being  visited  by 
the  masked  persons — ana  Imposing  tabns  on 
certain  places  and  on  fruit-trees. ‘ Possession  of 
a sacred  enclosure  (tarett)  was  general  among 
these  societies,  vrith  a lodge-room  where  the 
dresses  were  prepared,  where  the  members  met, 
and  whence  the  spirit-personators  emerged.  No 
woman,  nninitiatea  man,  or  boy  might  approach 
the  tareu. 

Among  these  fraternities  the  Duk-Dnk  of  New 
Britain,  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  Bismarck 
Ardiipelago  is  well  known. 

Its  chiefs  decide  when  the  ceremonies  ore  to  begin  and  the 
number  of  boys  to  be  initiated.  These  are  then  collected  on 
the  beach,  where  preliminary  ceremonies  take  place,  including 
striking  the  youths  so  that  they  sometimes  faint  or  even  die. 
Then  they  are  token  to  the  tareu  with  their  entrance  fee,  and 
there  admission  to  the  society  takea  place.  To  each  candidate 
fai  appointed  a Duk-Duk  gutudiao,  and  they  learn  about  the 
masks  and  dresses,  dances,  and  secrets.  All  this  oontmuea  for 
some  weeks,  and  then  Duk-Duk  is  supposed  to  be  sick  and  near 
death,  and  the  dresses  ore  burnt. 

Where  crimes  against  native  law  have  been  com- 
mitted, Duk-DuK  exacts  hues,  though  this  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  gross  extortion.  But 
the  people  fear  Duk-Duk  so  much  that  they 
submit.  For  the  same  reason  the  tabu  of  Duk- 

1 Q.  Brown,  Melaneeians  and  Polynetiarte,  London,  1910, 
p.  270 ff. 


Duk  on  fruit-trees,  which  may  be  hod  for  a fee, 
is  widely  respected.* 

Another  society  is  the  Ingiet,  or  Iniat,  of  the 
Bismarck  Archipelago,  with  many  local  branches, 
each  presided  over  by  a fana  kikiuxcana,  or 
magician,  whose  help  is  available  in  time  of 
sickness.  He  possesses  knowledge  of  the  spirits 
and  power  of  controlling  them,  also  the  secrete 
of  the  dances  and  of  magic  ritual ; and  by  his 
magic  he  can  cause  death. 

The  members  of  the  society  meet  in  a plooo  called  maraxoot, 
in  which  the  donees  take  place,  but  which  the  uninitiated  may 
not  visit  on  pain  of  death  by  the  spirits.  A special  part  of  it  is 
visited  by  the  tena  alone  and  contains  the  images  of  the  fra- 
ternity, the  abode  of  dangerous  roirits.  Oertain  foods  are  tabu 
to  members.  The  nature  of  this  fraternity  Is  little  known, 
though  witchcraft  seems  to  be  its  main  purpose.  Initiation 
takes  place  in  the  bush,  where  tbs  youths  are  fed  with  certain 
foods  which  ore  tabu  to  them  ever  after.  These  are  pork, 
shark,  turtle,  and  dog,  and  mav  represent  earlier  totems.* 

In  t^e  eastern  islands  of  Torres  Straits  the 
Bomai-Maln  organization  has  two  divisions — 
'shark  men,*  who  are  the  principal  men  of  the 
order,  and  another  class  oi  singers  and  drum- 
beaters.  At  the  ceremonial  ritual  songs  and 
dances  take  place,  and  there  is  an  exhibition  of 
masks  to  the  newly-initiated,  who  are  also  taught 
religious  and  social  duties.  The  society  punisnes 
saonlege  or  breaches  of  discipline.* 

2.  Polynesia. — In  Polynesia  something  an^ogona 
to  these  fraternities  was  that  of  the  Areoi  of  the 
Society  and  neighbouring  islands.  The  origin  of 
the  Areoi  was  the  subject  of  myths  and  was  con- 
nected with  the  gods. 

The  brothers  of  Oro,  Orotetefa  and  Urutetefu,  were  mode  by 
him  ^e  first  AreoL  One  of  them  hod  transformed  himself  into 
a pig  and  a bunch  of  feathers  os  g^ts  to  Oro,  afterwards  assum- 
ing his  original  form,  though  the  gifts  remained.  A pig  and  a 
bunch  of  feathers  were  therefore  Important  offerings  in  the 
Areoi  festivals.  At  first  there  were  ten  Areoi,  nominated  by 
the  two  brothers,  and  chosen  from  different  islands,  with  power 
to  admit  others  to  the  order.  The  principal  Areoi  in  later 
times  bore  the  some  names  os  teey.  The  tutelar  deities  of  ths 
fraternity  were  Oro  and  his  brothers. 

There  were  seven  classes  of  ascending  rank  in  the 
society,  indicated  by  difl'erent  tatns,  and  numer- 
ous servants  attended  each  class.  Wives  of  the 
Areoi  were  also  members,  but  infanticide  had  to 
bo  practised  by  all  members  according  to  the  orders 
of  Oro*s  brothers,  who  lived  in  celibacy. 

Admission  to  the  order  was  supposed  to  be  directed  by  divine 
inspiration  during  a long  novitiate.  Then  the  candidate,  in  on 
exmted  atate,  appeared  at  one  of  the  public  Areoi  exhibitions  and, 
having  been  approved,  was  given  a long  period  of  probation. 
He  received  a new  name  and  had  to  murder  his  children. 
During  his  stay  in  the  lower  grades  be  learned  the  sacred  songs, 
dances,  and  dramatic  exhibitions.  Admission  to  the  vorions 
grades  was  costly,  and  the  higher  grades  were  most  expensive 
of  olL  Admission  took  place  in  the  marais,  or  men’s  Louses, 
a sacred  pig  being  put  in  the  hands  of  the  poetulont  and  offered 
to  the  gods.  Then  the  tatu  marks  were  put  on  him,  and 
feasting,  dances^  and  pantomimic  displays  followed. 

The  mysteries  of  Oro  were  celebrated  by  the 
fraternity,  the  hymns  describing  the  life  of  the 
gods,  but  the  highest  secrets  and  cult  were  known 
to  members  or  the  upper  grades  alone.  The 
members  were  believed  to  be  allied  to  the  gods, 
yet  they  indulged  freely  in  lusts.  They  were 
supported  by  chiefs  and  peo^e,  and  for  them  was 
reserved  the  fabled  sensuous  Elysium  of  the  future, 
Rohutunoanoa,  on  a mountain  in  Raiatea.  Special 
ceremonies  marked  the  death  and  funeral  of  a 
member.  After  elaborate  sacrifices  the  members 
set  out  for  other  islands  to  perform  their  plays,  or 
upaupa — dramatic  recitals  of  the  divine  myths, 
with  dances  and  hymns,  often  of  an  obscene  char- 
acter. Special  houses  were  erected,  and  the 
members  were  sumptuously  entertained  by  the 
chiefs  at  the  expense  of  the  people.* 

I Brown,  p.  60ff.  ; R.  Parkhuon,  I>reissig  Jahre  in  der 
SUdsee,  Stuttgart,  1907,  p.  667  ff. 

* Brown,  pp.  72  ff.,  278 ; Oraf  von  Pfeil,  JAI  xxvil.  [1897]  181  ff. 
> Reports  of  the  Cambridge  AnthropoL  Expedition  to  Torres 

Straits,  Cambridge,  1908,  vl.  169  ff. 

* W.  EUie,  Polynesian  Reeear^esl^,  Ix>ndon,  1882-86,  L 229  ff. 
R.  P.  Leaaon,  Voyage  autowr  du  monde  sur  La  CoquiUe,  Paris 
1888-39,  L 42L 
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307 


Parallel  institntionB  were  known  in  the  Marianne 
and  Caroline  islands* 

LmoLirnu.— Besides  the  works  mentioned  in  the  notes,  see 


H.  Webster,  Primitive  Sterst  Soeietie$^  London,  1906,  and 
‘Totem  Olans  and  Secret  Associations  in  Australia  and 
Melanesia,'  JRAI  xlL  [1911]  482 ff. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 


SECTS, 


Buddhist  (T.  W.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  307.  • 

Chinese  (T.  Richard),  p.  309. 

Christian  (W.  T.  Whitley),  p.  315. 

Hindu  (W.  Crookb),  p.  329. 

Japxmese. — See  Japan. 

Jewish  (I.  Abrahams),  p.  332. 

SECTS  (Buddhist).  — In  none  of  the  older  I 
books — the  four  NUedyas^  e.g.,  or  the  Sutta  Nvp&ta 
— is  there  any  mention  of  sects.  IMvisions  or 
dissensions  in  the  order  are  referred  to  as  follows. 
He  who  stirs  up  such  dissensions  is  guilty  of  a 
* black  act*  {kammarii  kanha7}t),^  When  diver- 
sities of  opinion  exist,  it  is  not  a suitable  time  for 
effort  or  energy  in  self -training.*  Four  reasons — 
not  complimentary — are  ^ven  lor  members  of  the 
order  approving  of  such  divisions*  In  one  passage 
'ten  pomts*  {dasa  vatthUni)  are  given  as  con- 
stitutmg  such  a division  in  the  order  {sangha- 
bhedo).  These  are:  the  setting  forth  as  truth 
what  is  not  truth,  and  vice  versa  ; as  a rule  of  the 
order  what  is  not  such  a rule,  and  vice  versa ; as 
the  word  or  the  practice  or  the  precept  of  the 
M^^r  what  ho  had  not  said  or  practised  or 
enjoined,  and  vice  versa.*  The  same  ten  points  are 
elsewhere  stated  to  result  in  harm  to  the  laity.* 
Here  it  is  said  that  by  means  of  these  ten  points 
members  of  the  order  drag  others  after  them, 
draw  them  asunder,  hold  separate  sessions  of  the 
chapter  at  which  the  formal  business  of  the  order 
is  conducted,  and  recite  the  P&timoJckha  (the  227 
rules  of  the  order)  at  such  separate  sessions  This 
is  a step  towards  the  foundation  of  a sect.  It  is 
not  merely  a difference  of  opinion;  it  is  also  an 
innovation  in  the  conduct  of  business.  But  there 
is  no  (question  so  far  of  a sect  in  the  European 
sense — %.e.  of  a body  of  believers  in  one  or  more 
doctrines  not  held  by  the  majority,  a body  with 
its  own  endowments,  its  own  churches  or  cupels, 
and  its  own  cler^  ordained  by  itself.  In  the 
Vinaya  we  get  a uttle  farther,  but  it  is  still  no 
question  of  a sect.  Devadatta  (g.v.),  to  whose 
schism  the  17th  khandaka  is  devoted,  did  not 
originate  a sect  of  Buddhists ; he  founded  a 
separate  order  of  his  own,  whose  members  ceased 
to  be  followers  of  the  Buddha.  At  the  end  of  the 
chapter,  or  khauridaka^  devoted  to  this  subject  we 
are  told  of  the  Buddha  being  questioned  by  Upftli 
as  to  what  amounts  to  a division  in  the  Sahgha 
(the  order).  The  reply  is  the  repetition  of  the 
above-mentioned  ten  points,  but  with  eight  other 
points  added — points  in  which  hkikkhus  put  offences 
against  a rule  of  the  order  under  a wrong  cate- 
gory, calling  a minor  offence  a serious  one,  and  so 
on.  Thus  we  get  eighteen  occasions  for  dimension 
in  the  order,  leading  up  to  the  holding  of  separate 
meetings  of  the  chapter  of  the  order. 

Unfortunately  we  have  no  historical  instance  of 
this  having  actually  happ^ed.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a case  put  in  illustration  of  the  working  of 
one  of  the  later  rules.  It  occurs  in  the  10th 
khandaka*  the  whole  of  which  is  concerned  with 
this  matter  of  dissension  in  the  order.  There  may 
be  some  historical  foundation  for  this  case,  but  it 
is  more  probably,  like  so  many  others,  purely 
hypotheticaL  It  is  as  follows : 

1 AiiguUara^  U.  284,  »iL  146,  436,  489. 

a 76.  iii.  66,  106.  a 76.  iL  229. 

<76.1.119.  «76.  T.  78f. 

9 Fihaya,  L 88''-842  <tir.  SBS  xriL  286-291);  cf.  Maipiimat 
lii.  162  ff. 


Muslim. — See  Muhammadanism. 

Russian  (K.  Grass  and  A.  voN  Strombkrg), 

p.  332. 

Samaritan  (N.  ScHMiDT),  p.  343. 

Tibetan.— See  Lamaism. 

Zoroastrian  (£.  Edwards),  p.  345. 

A bhxkkhu  (no  xuime  Is  given)  thought  be  hmd  broken  one  of 
the  roles  (which  of  the  rolea  is  not  specUie^  His  companions 
in  the  settlement  thought  he  had  not.  Ihen  they  changed 
their  minds : he  thought  he  had  not  broken  the  rule,  they 
thought  he  had,  and,  when  he  refused  to  adopt  their  view,  they 
held  a formal  meeting  of  the  order  and  called  upon  him  to 
retire— in  fact,  expelled  him.  The  bhikkhu  then  issued  an 
appeal  to  other  members  of  the  order  dwelling  in  the  vicinity, 
and  they  took  his  side.  All  this  being  told  to  the  Buddha,  he 
b reported  to  have  said  to  the  expelling  party  t^t  they  should 
not  look  only  at  the  particular  point  in  dispute ; if  the  supposed 
offender  be  a learned  and  religious  man,  they  should  also  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  Ms  being  so  far  right  that,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  their  a^ion,  a diseennon  might  arise  in  the  order. 
He  also  went  to  the  partisans  of  the  supposed  offender  and  told 
them,  in  like  manner,  that  they  should  consider,  not  only 
the  particular  question,  but  the  poesibUIty  of  their  action 
leading  to  dissexision.  Now  the  pai^’  of  the  supposed  offender 
held  their  copter  meetings  within  the  bounoa^;  the  other 
par^.  to  avoid  meeting  them,  bdd  their  meetings  outside  the 
boundary.  The  story  ends^  with  the  restoration,  at  hb  own 
request,  and  at  a full  chapter  held  within  the  boundary,  of  the 
expell^  bhikkhtu  ^ 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  order  was 
Bettered  throughout  the  countryside,  wMch  was 
divided,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ite 
business,  into  distnets,  each  about  equal  in  size 
to  two  or  three  English  country  paiisnes.  Meet- 
ings were  held  as  a rule  once  a fortnight,  and 
every  member  of  the  order  dwelling  within  the 
boundary  of  the  district  had  either  to  attend  or 
send  to  the  chapter  the  reason  for  his  non-attend- 
ance. The  meeting  was  quite  democratic.  All 
were  equal.  Each  member  present  had  one  vote. 
The  senior  member  present  presided  and  put  the 
resolutions  to  the  meeting ; but  he  had  no  authority 
and  no  casting  vote.  He  was  simply  primus  irUer 
pares.  If,  then,  as  in  the  case  just  put,  a meeting 
of  some  only  of  the  resident  members  in  a diatriot 
was  held  outside  the  boundary,  all  the  proceedings 
of  such  a chapter  became  inv^id.  It  will  he  seen, 
therefore,  how  very  important  the  fair  fixing  of 
such  boundaries  (sttndyo)  was  to  the  preservation 
of  the  freedom  and  self -government  of  the  order. 

Another  fact  should  also  be  remembered.  No 
one  of  the  227  rules  of  the  order  refers  to  az^ 
question  of  dogma  or  belief  or  metaphysics.  No 
member  of  the  order  had  any  power  over  any  other 
(except  by  way  of  personal  ixmuence)  in  respect  of 
the  opinions  which  the  other  held.  There  was  no 
vow  of  obedience.  Of  all  religious  orders  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  religions  the  Buddhist  was 
the  one  in  which  there  was  the  greatest  freedom, 
the  CTeatest  variety,  of  thought.  One  consequence 
of  this,  we  find,  was  that,  as  the  centuries  passed 
by,  an  increasing  number  of  new  ideas,  not  found 
in  the  earliest  period,  became  more  prevalent 
among  the  members  of  the  order.  The  rules  of 
the  order  concern  such  matters  of  conduct  os  were 
involved  in  the  equal  division  of  the  limited 
personal  property,  held  sociahstioally  by  the  order, 
among  its  several  members.  They  are  mostly 
sumptuary  regulations  or  points  of  etiquette.* 
Beliefs  or  opinions  are  left  free.  And  this  spirit 
of  freedom  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  nave 
survived  all  through  the  centuries  of  Buddhism  in 
India  and  China. 

1 Ftnoya,  t 846  f.  > See  art.  PXmrouuu. 
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About  100  years  after  the  Buddha’s  death  there 
was  a formidable  dissension  in  the  order,  which 
led  to  the  well-known  Council  of  Veeali.  This 
dissension  was  raised  by  a party  of  the  hh%kkhu9 
resident  there  who  put  forward  their  ten  points 
{dasa  vcUthUni).  It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
chose  the  number  ten,  and  made  use  of  the  techm- 
cal  term  * ten  points,’  in  deference  to  the  tradition 
of  the  older,  and  quite  different,  ten  points  ex- 
plained above.  Their  points  were  ten  relaxations 
m the  wnTwpt.iift.ry  rules  of  the  order.  The  manner 
in  which  the  contest  was  carried  on  by  Iwth  sides, 
and  was  finally  settled,  is  related  in  full  in  the  last 
chapter  (a  supplementary  chapter)  in  the  khan- 
daJccLS.^  In  this,  the  oldest,  account  of  the  matter 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  starting  of  any  sect. 
Bach  individual  on  both  sides  was  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  controversy,  and  remained  at  the  end 
of  it,  a member  of  the  Buddhist  order. 

The  next  work  to  be  considered  is  the  Katfid 
VcUthu,  edited  for  the  P&li  Text  Society,  and 
translated  under  the  title  of  Points  of  Controversy. 
The  book,  probably  of  gradual  growth,  was  put 
into  its  present  shape  by  Tissa  in  the  middle  of 
the  Srd  cent.  B.O.  ; ana  it  discimses  about  200 
questions  on  which  different  opinions  were  then 
held  by  different  members  of  the  order.  About  a 
•core  of  these  are  questions  as  to  the  personality 
of  a Buddha ; another  score  sire  on  the  character- 
istics of  the  arcihantt  the  fully  converted  man,  who 
has  reached,  in  this  world,  the  end  of  the  Aiiyan 
*path.’  Three  questions  are  on  the  nature  of  the 
go^,  and  four  on  the  nature  of  the  Sangha.  The 
rest  are  disputes  on  points  of  cosmology,  psycho- 
logy, or  e^ics.  The  whole  gives  a valuable 
picture  of  the  great  diversity  of  opinion  in  the 
order,  sometimes  on  questions  which  now  seem 
unimportant,  but  for  uie  most  part  on  matters  of 
the  greatest  interest  for  Buddhists  who  wished  to 
understand,  in  detail,  the  scheme  of  life  unfolded 
in  the  more  ancient  books.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  evidence  of  this  collection  of  * points  of  con- 
troversy ’ as  to  the  abounding  life  of  the  new  move- 
ment and  the  wide  libe:^  of  thought  involved  in 
its  teaching.  But  opinions  may  cuffer  as  to  the 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  complete 
absence  of  any  authoritative  power  in  the  order. 
We  can  find  m the  * points  of  controverey  ’ the 
germs  of  almost  all  tme  astoundingly  divergent 
and  even  contradictory  beliefs  whi^  grew  in 
I)Ower  and  influence  through  the  succeeding  cen- 
turies, and  which,  though  always  put  forward 
under  the  name  of  Buddhism,  resulted  in  the  fall 
of  Buddhism  in  India,  and  in  its  transformation  in 
Tibet,  and  still  more  in  Japan,  into  rival  sects. 
The  only  authority  recognized  by  both  sides  in 
each  of  these  * points  of  controversy  ’ is  the  actual 
wording  of  the  more  ancient  documents  of  the 
PftU  canon  : and  in  many  cases  the  controversy 
turns  on  mverse  interpretations  of  ambiguous 
terms  in  that  wording.  Of  course  all  the  supposed 
disputants  in  the  book  are  members  of  the  one 
Buddhist  Sa:^ha.  There  is  no  mention  of  sects, 
or  even  of  differing  schools  of  thought. 

Unfortunately,  after  the  date  of  the  Points  of 
Controversy  there  is  a gap  of  many  centuries  before 
we  get  any  farther  evidence.  The  few  books  still 
extern  t wmeh  date  nearest  to  the  canon  are  four  or 
five  centuries  later ; and  they — e.y.,  the  Divyd- 
vadCLnat  the  Nettie  and  the  Muindoi—do  not  con- 
sider the  matter  worthy  of  their  attention.  Then 
suddenly,  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  of  our  era 
— i.s.  about  1000  years  aUFter  the  founding  of 
Buddhism — we  find  the  famous  list  of  eighteen 
* sects’  stmposed  to  have  arisen  and  to  have 
flourished  before  the  canon  was  closed.  These  are 

1 Tr.  in  Vinaya  Texts,  iii.  (SBB  xx.)  S8e-414 ; see  also  art. 
OoDKCiiiS  (Buddhist). 


at  first  simply  lists  of  names.  ^ The  list  is  first 
found  in  Ceylon  ; but  similar  lists  of  a later  date — 
three  of  them  from  Tibetan,  five  from  Chinese, 
sources — have  also  been  traced.^  Bach  list  con- 
tains eighteen  names.  But  the  names  differ ; and 
the  tot^  amounts  to  nearly  thirty.  All  the  lists 
agree  that  the  Theravfidino,  * those  who  hold  the 
opinions  of  the  Elders,*  was  the  original  body  out 
of  which  the  others  gradually  arose.  The  order  in 
which  they  are  said  to  have  thus  arisen  is  set  out 
in  tabular  form  in  the  introduction  to  the  Points  oj 
Controversy.*  A few  details  of  the  opinions  main- 
tained by  some  of  these  schools,  or  tendencies  of 
thought,  are  given  either  along  with  the  lists  or 
in  the  commentary  on  the  Points  of  Controversy. 
These  are  curt  and  scrappy,  often  obscure,  and 
not  seldom  contradictory.  But  one  general  con- 
clusion we  may  already  safely  draw.  Precisely  as 
in  the  earliest  days  or  Christianity  the  most  far- 
reaching  disputes  were  on  the  details  of  Christo- 
iogy,  so  among  the  Buddhists  the  most  weighty 
ones  were  on  the  personality  of  a Buddha;  and 
the  greatest  innovations  came,  in  India,  from  the 
pagan  region  in  the  extreme  north-west. 

Apart  from  these  Questions  of  doctrine  there  is  a 
remarkable  silence  aoout  other  dififerences.  There 
is  not  a hint  of  any  difference  in  church  govern- 
ment, in  dress,  in  ritual,  in  public  or  private 
relimous  observances,  in  finance,  in  the  custody  of 
buildings  or  property,  in  the  ordination  or  the 
powers  of  the  mergy,  or  in  the  gradation  of 
authority  among  them.  This  silence  is  suggestive. 

Now  in  the  oldest  regidations  of  the  order  a 
whole  khandaka  deals  with  the  duties  of  the 
brethren  towards  other  brethren  who  propose,  on 
their  travels,  to  stay  at  any  settlement  occupied 
by  the  order.^  It  is  entirely  concerned  with  ques- 
tions of  courteous  treatment  on  both  sides — that 
of  the  residents  and  that  of  the  ‘incoming’  or 
‘outgoing’  hhikkhus.  Every  member  of  the  order 
is  to  be  equally  welcomed.  No  inquiry  is  to  be  made 
SM  to  opinion.  The  relation  is  to  be  one  of  host 
and  guest.  The  story  told  by  the  Chinese  pilgrims 
to  India  shows  that  in  the  4th  cent,  of  our  era,  and 
again  in  the  7th  cent.,  these  customs  were  still 
adhered  to.®  At  the  time  when  the  pilgrims  were 
in  India  monasteries  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
older  settlements.  Brethren  belonging  to  different 
‘sects’  (according  to  the  lists  of  sixteen  above 
referred  to)  were  found  dwelling  m the  same 
monastery. 

If  we  take  all  this  evidence  together,  it  is 
possible  to  draw  only  one  conclusion.  There  were 
no  ‘sects*  in  India,  in  any  proper  use  of  that 
term.  There  were  different  tendencies  of  opinion, 
named  after  some  teacher  (just  as  we  talk  of 
‘ Puseyites  ’),  or  after  some  lo<^ity  (as  we  used  to 
talk  of  ‘the  Clapham  sect’),  or  aiter  the  kind  of 
view  dominant  (just  as  we  use  ‘Broad’  or  ‘Low’ 
Church).  All  the  followers  of  such  views  desig- 
nated by  the  terms  or  names  occurring  in  any  of 
the  lists  were  members  of  the  same  order  and  had 
no  separate  organization  of  any  kind. 

The  number  eighteen  is  fictitious  and  may  very 
probably  be  derived  from  the  eighteen  moral 
causes  of  division  set  out  above.  As  the  so-called 
sects  were  tendencies  of  opinion,  the  number  of 
them  was  constantly  changing,  and  at  no  time  or 
place  which  we  can  fix  were  more  than  three  or 
four  of  them  of  any  great  importance.  Two  or 
three  could,  and  did,  exist  at  tne  same  time,  not 
only  in  the  same  monastery,  but  in  the  same  mind. 

1 JHpavarnsa,  ▼.  39  fl.  ; Mah/tvarjisa,  oh.  ▼. 

> Se«  Oeiffer*8  tr.  of  the  Mahdvcan$a,  p.  277. 

» Pp.  xx\di,  xxxvi-xxxvii. 

4 Eighth  khandaka,  tr.  In  Vinaya  Texts,  iiL  272-298. 

4 AU  the  pessages  relatisg  to  thu  matter  have  been  tabulated 
and  summarized  by  the  present  writer  in  an  art.  in  JRA8, 
1891. 
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The  expression  of  these  ideas  was  at  first  in  P&li. 
Very  little  of  this  has  survived.  But  later  there 
are  Sanskrit  hooks,  mostly  as  yet  not  edited,  con- 
taining detailed  statements  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy kind  of  the  views  of  the  Sarvfistivfidins 
and  j^rhaps  of  some  others. 

The  conmtion  of  things  is  very  much  the  same 
in  all  Buddhist  countries  at  the  present  day,  cmd 
even  in  China.  In  Ceylon,^  e.y.,  there  are  said  to 
be  three  ' sects  * — the  Siamese,  the  Burmese,  and 
the  R&mafifia.  They  all  belong  to  the  same  order 
(Sahgha).  The  Siamese  — so  called  because  its 
memoers  were  originally  ordained  by  Siamese 
bhikkhus  — admit  only  mgh-caste  laymen  to  the 
order  and  habitually  wear  their  upper  robe  over 
the  left  shoulder  only,  differing  in  both  these 
points  from  the  early  Buddhists.  The  members 
of  the  other  two  conl^temities  reject  both  these 
innovations,  and  the  R&mafifia  bhikkhus,  who  are 
very  few  in  number,  claim  to  be  p^ticularly  strict 
in  the  observance  of  all  the  ancient  rules.  But 
the  religions  and  philosophical  opinions  of  all  three 
ai  e practically  the  same.  We  have  no  information 
as  to  the  financial  arrangements.  Probably  each 
hhikkhu  recognized  by  any  of  these  three  con- 
fraternities would  be  legally  entitled  to  his  share 
in  any  land  or  other  proper^  held  by  the  order  as 
a whole.  They  may,  and  do,  take  part  together 
in  public  religious  services,  such  as  the  pressing 
of  Mfxa  (the  Word).  They  hold  separate  meetings 
of  the  chapter  for  the  admission  of  new  bhikkhus. 
The  laity  look  upon  them  all  with  equal  respect, 
considering  them  as  members  of  the  one  Saiigha. 
There  is  said  to  be,  in  quite  recent  years,  a 
tendency  in  the  Siyama  Sam&gama  (the  Siamese 
confraternity)  to  break  up  into,  or  give  rise  to, 
other  small  confraternities.  In  Burma  ^ there 
have  been  continual  differences  of  opinion  (e.y., 
on  the  Question  of  boundary,  simSL).  Certam 
bhikkhus  nave  also  claimed  a superior  orthodoxy 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  been  trained  either  in 
Ceylon  or  by  others  who  had  been  admitted  there. 
But  nothing  is  known  of  the  establishment  of  any 
sect  apart  &om  the  order:  and  the  old  differences 
have  now  been  settled.  Of  Siam  and  Annam  we 
know  very  little;  the  conditions  there  seem  to 
have  resembled  those  in  Burma. 

In  all  these  countries  discussion  has  tended  to 
recur  to  the  ancient  faith.  In  China  * the  deifica- 
tion of  the  symbols  of  the  old  ideas,  beran  already 
in  India,  has  been  carried  on  until  Chinese  Bud- 
dhism, to  a careless  observer,  seems  to  have 
relapsed  altogether  into  polytheism.  But  that  is 
true  only  of  tne  multitude.  The  more  thoughtful 
members  of  the  order,  even  in  China,  have  been 
able  always,  in  different  degrees,  to  see  behind  the 
deified  symbols.  There  are  practically  only  two 
schools  of  thought — the  mystics  and  the  Amiduts 
(the  believers  in  Amitabha).  Every  member  of 
the  order  belongs  more  or  less  to  both  schools ; 
and  at  the  present  day  the  whole  order,  being  thus 
both  mystic  cmd  theistic,  has  arrived  at  more  or 
less  of  unity,  even  of  opinion.  But  the  history  of 
the  differences  and  innovations  all  through  the 
centuries  shows  as  yet  (the  present  writer  cannot 
say  what  further  research  may  not  discover)  no 
evidence  at  all  of  any  * sects*  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  The  order  has  been,  and  still  remains,  one.* 

In  Japan  ^ the  case  is  different.  There  is  a 
Japanese  work,  apparent^  of  the  19th  cent,  of  our 
era,  giving  an  account  of  twelve  separate  sects — 
separate  either  in  dress,  in  beliefs,  in  church 
government,  or  in  finance.  We  have  this  little 

2 See  art.  Cktxok  BcrnDHiBif. 

s See  art.  Bttrua  jjcd  Siak  (Buddhism  inX 

» See  art.  Obika  (Buddhism  In). 

< On  this  question  see  the  admirable  summary  of  B.  F. 
Johnston,  BuddJiist  China,  London,  1918,  cb.  v. 

8 See  art.  Japak,  ii.  a. 
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work  in  two  European  translations,  one  into 
English  by  Bunyiu  Nanjio,'  and  one  into  French 
by  R.  Fujishima.^  Its  author  or  authors  are 
lamentably  deficient  in  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary knowledge  of  historical  criticiam ; and  thev 
do  not  make  clear  whether,  or  how  far,  all 
these  sects  are  really  existing  now.  But  it  gives 
the  names  and  dates  of  the  teaohers  who  intro- 
duced each  of  the  sects  from  China  and  the  names 
of  the  books  (mostly  Chinese  translations  of  late 
works  in  Buddhist  S^skrit)  on  which  they  respec- 
tively rely.  The  oldest  of  these  works  is  the 
Abhidkarma  ‘ ko^  - vySJchyA,  of  about  the  12th 
cent,  of  Indian  Buddhism,  and  the  latest  is  the 
SukhAvati-vyuhii,  of  unknown  date.  It  is  curious 
to  note  that  these  authorities  breathe  the  same 
spirit.  There  are  differences  on  minor  points,  but 
not  such  differences  as  are  adequate  in  themselves 
to  explain  to  a European  the  breaking  up  into 
different  sects.  Lafc^io  Hearn  unfortunately 
refuses  to  say  anything  about  it.*  Possibly  the 
formation  of  a new  sect  was  the  expression  of 
personal  devotion  to  a new  teacher.  Or  possibly 
the  real  cause  of  division  was  not  so  much  religious 
or  philosophic  differences  as  difference  in  systems 
of  church  government.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
in  Japan  there  are  sects.  The  Sangha  has  been 
broken  up.  See  also  artt.  Hinayaka,  Tibet, 

SARViSTIVJDiNS. 

LrrBBATURB. — Ai^guttara,  6 rols.,  ed.  R.  Morria  and  E.  Hardy, 
PTS,  Oxford,  188^1910 ; Vinaya  Pi^akarj^  6 vola., 

H.  Oldenburg,  London,  1879-B3 ; MajihimorNikdya,  ed. 
V.  Trenokner  and  R.  Chalmers,  PTS,  8 vofs.,  Oxford,  1888-00  ; 
VinoMa  Texts,  tr.  Rhys  Davids  and  B.  Oldenberg,  do.  1881-86 
(SBS  xiiL,  xviL,  xx.) ; Kathd  Vatthu,  PTS,  do.  1894-07 ; 
Points  qf  Controversy  (tr.  of  last^  PTS.  London,  1016: 
JKpavaiiua,  ed.  H.  Oldenberg,  do.  1870 ; Mahdvariua,  ed.  ana 
tr.  W.  Geiger,  PTS,  do.  1908-^ 

T.  W.  Rhys  Davids. 

SECTS  (Chinese).— I.  lyTRODUCTORF.— There 
are  eight  religions  in  China : (1)  Confucianism,  the 
most  ancient,  grew  out  of  the  religion  of  the 
mythical  past  in  the  days  of  Yao  and  Shun  (2356 
B.O.);  (2)  Taoism,  the  philosophic,  mystic,  and 
magical,  arose  ai>ont  the  6th  cent.  B.c. ; its 
founder,  Lao-tse,  was  contemporary  with  Con- 
fucius ; (3)  Buddhism  was  introduced  by  the 
Chinese  emperor  who  invited  missionaries  from 
India  in  A.D.  61 ; (4)  Muhammadanism : Muham- 
mad’s maternal  uncle  came  to  China  as  religious 
ambassador  in  628 ; in  757,  after  helping  to  put 
down  a serious  rebellion,  4000  Uigur  Muslims 
settled  in  China;  this  was  five  years  after  al- 
Mansur  had  founded  Baghd&d,  the  city  of  the 
Elhallfahs,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  Mongols  in 
1258 ; (5)  Nestorian  Christianity : Alopen,  with  a 
CToup  of  Syrian  missionaries,  arrived  at  Sian-fu  in 
635  ; they  were  encouraged  by  the  Government  and 
spre^  widely ; (6)  Manichseism  came  from  Babylon 
about  this  tune ; (7)  L&maism  appeared  in  China 
in  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1280-1368) ; (8)  Wahhftbl 
Muslims  arrived  m 1787. 

These  were  the  main  streams  of  religion,  but 
each  had  many  sects. 

II.  History  and  bnumbration.^'-i.  General. 
— By  a secret  sect  one  generally  understands  an 
esoteric  religion  known  only  to  the  initiated.  In 
almost  every  country,  and  in  connexion  with  most 
religions,  there  have  been  secret  sects,  with  their 
mysteries,  initiatory  rites,  and  so  forth.  In  China 
al^  they  have  existed  for  many  centuries.  Some- 
times they  have  implied  a protest  or  revolt  agai^t 
established  authority  whicn  demanded  uniformity 
of  opinion  and  practice  in  religion  and  politics. 
The  secret  sects  are  chiefly  religious,  and  the  secret 
societies  chiefly  political ; but  the  two  are  intimately 

1 Short  Hist,  of  the  Twelve  Japanese  Buddhist  Sects,  Tokyo, 
1887. 

3 Le  Bouddhisme  japonais,  Ferie,  1889. 

3 Japan : an  Attempt  at  Interpretation,  New  York,  1904, 
p.  230. 
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oonnected  with  one  another  in  China.  Most  of 
the  chief  secret  sects  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  involved  in  politics,  and  taken  a large  part  in 
many  revolntions,  or  have  been  supposed  to  do  so 
by  tne  Government.  Many  were  almost  purely 
religious,  the  members  living  ascetic  lives,  abstain- 
ing from  meat,  and  trying  to  acquire  merit.  Some 
originated  in  the  early  s^es,  and  nearly  all  have 
grown  out  of  the  old  Taoism,  Buddhism,  and  ideal 
Uonfuoianism,  as  is  seen  by  their  ncunes.  The 
Mah&y&na,  Maitreya,  White  Lotus,  Perfect  Intel- 
ligence, are  manifestly  more  Buddhistic ; the  Bight 
Laagrams  is  more  Taoistic  and  Confucian. 

We  find  a very  large  number  of  sect  names,  but 
the  number  of  parent  sects  is  small.^  Bach  larger 
community  had  many  o&hoots,  which  frequently 
took  other  names ; and  the  same  sect  seems  to 
have  been  known  by  different  names  at  different 
times.  When  scattered  by  persecution,  they  took 
new  names  to  mislead  their  persecutors. 

The  Budd^t  element,  with  some  admixture  of 
early  Christianity,  seems  to  have  predominated ; 
and  that  is  natural  when  we  consider  that  Bud- 
dhism, both  primitive  and  ^her,  preawhed  a 
doctrine  of  salvation  for  all,  in  this  life  and  the 
life  to  come,  and  thus  satisfied  the  yearnings  of 
the  people.  It  taught  that  love  to  all  that  lives 
and  oreathes  and  the  performance  of  good  works 
were  the  means  of  obtaining  this  salvation,  which 
was  for  any  one  who  chose.  So  there  arose  lay 
oommunitiea  whose  members  helped  one  another 
on  the  road  to  salvation.  There  were  communities 
for  abstaining  from  animal  food,  so  as  to  avoid 
taking  life,  for  rescuing  animals  from  death,  for 
the  worship  of  particular  saints,  etc. ; but  the  aim 
of  ail  was  the  same,  viz.  the  attainment  of  salva- 
tion. In  the  early  days  salvation  was  sought  in 
the  conventual  life,  but  the  State  destroyed  thou- 
sands of  the  monasteries  and  forced  the  inmates 
out  into  the  world.  The  search  for  truth  and 
immortality,  however,  was  not  easily  suppressed ; 
those  whom  the  State  tried  to  suppress  formed  the 
sects  and  because  of  persecution  were  obliged  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  secret.  Apparently  dispersed 
and  destroyed,  they  sprang  up  under  another  name. 
Their  rites  consisted  chiefly  in  reciting  formulas 
and  Buddhist  Sutras  and  in  burning  incense,  their 
practices  in  v^etarianism  and  the  performance  of 
good  works.  iS  the  State  had  left  them  alone,  they 
would  have  been  harmless,  but  persecution  more 
than  once  forced  them  into  rebellion. 

There  have  also  been  in  China  societi^  like  the 
famous  Heaven  and  Barth  Society  (Tien-ti  Hui) 
and  the  Kwo  Lao  Hui,  which  are  confessedly  of  a 
political  nature  with  revolutionaj^  objects,  though 
there  is  much  that  is  Buddhistic  in  their  origm 
and  symbolism.  They  are  of  the  class  of  religious 
socienes  which  the  State  persecutes  for  heresy, 
which  therefore  closely  fraternize  for  mutual  help, 
and  which  are  denounced  by  the  State  as  hotbed 
of  rebellion  and  mutiny. 

It  will  be  well  here  to  give  a list  of  the  principal 
secret  sects  known  in  Chma,  bearing  in  mind  t^t 
about  many  of  them  very  little  is  known,  as  the 
Government  has  burnt  their  books  again  and  agsin, 
and  that  probably  they  include  some  which  are 
only  brancnes  of  a larger  community.  De  Groot  ^ 
mentions  the  names  of  68.  The  chief  ones  were 
(1)  Mah&y&na,  (2)  Maitreya,  (3)  Pai-lien,  or  White 
Lotus,  (4)  Pai-y^,  or  White  Cloud,  (6)  Hung  Yang 
(one  of  the  Lo  Hwai  sects),  or  Bed  Ocean,  (6)  Pai 
Yang,  or  WTiite  Ocean,  (7)  Sien-tien,  or  Pre- 
Celestial,  (8)  Wu-wei,  or  Non-acting  (natural,  (9) 
Fen-hiang,  or  Incense- Burners,  (10)  Bin  Tan 
or  Pill  of  Immortality,  (11)  Mi  Mi  Kiao,  or  Ygtj 
Secret,  (12)  Pah-kwa,  or  Bight  IHagrams,  (13) 
Lung-hwa. 

1 S^ctarianitm  and  Rtligiou$  Pertmexxtion  in  China^  index. 


Of  secret  societies  we  may  mention : (1)  Tien-ti 
Hui,  Triad  or  Heaven  €md  Barth  Society,  (2)  Tai- 
pings,  (3)  Kwo  Lao  Hui,  (4)  Reform  Society. 

A large  part  of  our  Imowledge  of  the  sects  is 
gleaned  from  Government  persecution  decrees. 
These  reveal  some  interesting  phenomena  of 
Chinese  religious  life ; they  tell  us  with  what  un- 
daunted zeiQ  the  sects  sent  out  their  branches  in 
different  directions,  how  indestructible  they  were, 
how  powerful  an  organization  bound  together  the 
numerous  fraternities,  how  strong  must  nave  been 
the  influence  of  the  religion  which  effected  all  this, 
and  how  the  sects,  arming  in  self-defence,  often 
made  the  Sons  of  Heaven  tremble  upon  their 
throne. 

2.  The  principal  sects. — (a)  Mah/lyWna. — Jimt 
as  Christianity  arose  out  of  Judaism  and  in  its 
early  days  was  referred  to  as  a Jewish  sect,  so  the 
Man&y&na  sect  arose  out  of  primitive  Buddhism. 
The  doctrines  of  primitive  Buddhism,  as  taught  by 
the  first  disciples  of  S&kyamuni,  were  afterwards 
known  as  the  Hlnay&na  (s'.v.),  the  Smaller  or 
Southern  Vehicle,  because  largely  followed  in 
Ceylon  and  Burma  in  the  south  of  Asia.  The  new 
school  of  Buddhism  was  called  Mah&y&na  to.v.), 
the  Greater  or  Northern  Vehicle,  because  followed 
mainly  in  the  north  of  Asia,  China^  Tibet,  and 
Japan.  Its  chief  sacred  b<^k,  Ki  Shin  Lun 
(‘  Awakening  of  Faith  *),  was  written  by  A&vagho$a 
(called  in  Chinese  Ma-ming  Pusa)  about  the  end 
of  the  Ist  cent,  of  the  Christian  era.  This  is  about 
the  same  size  as  the  Gkispel  of  Mark  and  is  of 
^mense  importance.  From  it  wo  find  what  strik- 
ing contrasts  there  were  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Buddhism. 

(1)  The  old  Buddhism  wea  ethelstic ; the  new  was  theistio ; 
(2)  the  old  Buddhism  taught  salvation  by  man’s  own  efforts ; 
the  new  trusted  also  in  the  help  of  Ood  ; (S)  the  old  Buddhism 
believed  that  men  should  retire  from  this  evil  world  and  seek 
their  own  salvation ; the  new  believed  that  the  highest  virtue 
consisted  in  living  in  the  world  and  seeking  to  save  others : (4) 
the  old  Buddhism  believed  in  the  neceasity  of  poeslble  oountleas 
trazismlgratioDS  before  final  deliverance;  the  new  taught  that 
men  peissed  into  paradlae  immediately  after  deato,  without 
transmigration.^ 

(5)  Maitreya. — This  must  have  originated  from 
the  study  of  a remarkable  prophecy  of  S&kyamuni 
Buddha,  which  strongly  reminds  one  of  the  Jewish 
prophecies  of  the  coming  Messiali.  In  the  * Dia- 
mond Sutra’  {King  Kang  King),  oh.  vi.,  he  speaks 
to  this  effect : 

*Flve  hundred  yeare  after  my  death,  there  wUl  rise  another 
Teacher  of  religion  (Haitreya)  who  will  produce  faith  by  the 
fulfilment  of  tub  prophecy.  Yon  should  know  that  He  will 

Slant  the  root  of  His  teaching,  not  in  one,  two,  three,  four  or 
ve  Buddhas,  nor  in  ten  thousand  Buddhas,  hut  plant  it  at  the 
root  of  all  the  Buddhas ; when  that  One  oonoes,  according  to 
this  prophecy,  then  have  faith  in  Wim  at  once,  and  you  wfil 
obtam  incalculable  blessings.’ ^ 

(c)  White  Lotus  {Pai-lisn). — ^This  is  the  most 
notorious  of  all  the  sects.  It  seems  to  have  been 
identical  with  the  White  Ocean  and  Incense- 
Smelling  sects  and  to  be  closely  connected  with 
others,  such  as  Perfect  Intelligence  and  MahJi. 
y&na.  De  Groot  says : 

’Possibly  it  is  the  greatest  religious  corporation  In  China, 
embracing  all  the  others,  or  at  least  the  ohiet  ones.’  It  has 


fiourishedover  a verv  wide  area,  if  not  over  the  whole  realm. 

' es  bad  a leading  part  in  China’s  history,  both 


ubracing  i 
jurishedoT 

* It  has  for  centuries  I 
as  the  chief  object  of  persecution* and  aa  the  mightie^' rebel 
power.* 

It  existed  in  China  as  early  as  the  4th  cenfcniy. 
The  goal  of  its  members,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
sects,  was  salvation  in  the  western  paradise.  The 
patron  saint  was  Maitreya,  the  coming  Buddha, 
the  Messiah,  for  whom  all  longed,  ana  who  was 
to  bring  deliverance  from  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion and  restore  the  Church  of  Buddha  to  its  ideal 
^ory.  For  several  ages  we  hear  little  of  it,  but 
m the  11th  cent,  the  sect  was  patronized  by  the 
1 See  Riohard,  The  New  Ttstameni  qf  Bigher  Buddhism,  p.  48. 

« Ib.  p.  181. 
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then  reigning  emperor.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
15th  cent,  as  making  common  cause  with  rebels, 
and  its  members  were  severely  persecuted.  It  had 
gradually  gro>vn  to  be  a great  power  and  could 
lead  out  armies.  Because  of  the  violence  of  the 
persecution  it  rose  and  helped  to  bring  about  the 
downfall  of  the  Yuen  (Mongol)  dynastj.  It  sent 
thousands  of  its  members  against  the  Mings  during 
the  great  insurrection  and  largely  sapped  that 
dynasty  and  led  to  its  downfall.  It  was  said  to 
have  no  few’er  than  2,000,0(X)  adherents  in  Shan- 
tung, Shansi,  Honan,  Shensi,  Szechuen,  and  ChihU. 

(a)  Lo  Hvxii, — ^These  include  the  SieTi-tien  (‘  Pre- 
Celestial’)  and  WU’toei  sects,  which  are  either 
identical  or  closely  connected. 

The  members  of  the  Sien-tien  sect  claim  that  it 
dates  back  to  before  the  very  earliest  days  of 
Chinese  history,  and  that  its  founder  was  the 
primeval  power  which  ruled  the  universe,  Wu-kih, 
without  beginning  or  end. 

The  papers  of  the  sect  relate  bow  Wu-kih  in  far  remote 
antiquity  himself  came  down  to  earth  to  save  men  and  splrite 
from  the  ocean  of  euflerinu.  At  different  timee  he  sent 
Boddhae  and  prophets  to  brwff  ealration  to  men.  Later  be 
spoke  to  the  Buddhae  of  the  eusering  pe<mle  and  said,  'There 
are  countless  xniUions  to  be  saved  ...  i do  not  know  who 
will  descend  to  the  earth  and  lead  my  children  of  both  sexes  to 
their  home.*  Then  the  patriarch  Lo.  moved  with  compassion, 
said,  * I will  descend  into  the  world  and  live  there  to  bring 
lalvation  to  your  children  and  lead  them  back  to  their  home? 
The  ancient  father,  joy^  and  cheored,  handed  to  the  patriarch 
Lo  his  instructions.  He  accepted  them  and  descended  to  the 
earth,  there  cleared  the  waste,  and  made  the  doctrine  shine 
clear  and  bright. 

This  was  in  the  16th  century  A.D.  Wu-kih*s 
earthly  name  was  Lo  Hwai ; nis  clerical  name 
Wunkung  (‘ atriver  after  the  eternal’).  He  was 
bom  in  Shantung,  studied  religion  under  wise 
Buddhist  teachers,  and  settled  in  the  cave  of  the 
White  Cloud  Mountain  near  Nanking,  where  he 
accepted  the  Buddhist  commandments  and  received 
ordination.  He  went  to  Peking  and  published  a 
book  which  showed  that  salvation  was  for  every 
one,  lay  or  clerical.  He  held  meetings  in  Peking, 
but  W€W  arrested  ; he  gave  proofs  of  supernatural 
power.  The  MSS  give  a most  mteresting  aococmt 
of  a discussion  which  he  had  with  a foreign  priest 
from  Tibet ; it  shows  us  that  the  prophet’s  religion 
does  not  attempt  to  bring  salvation  to  its  adherents 
by  making  them  indulge  in  active  worship  of  saints 
and  deities  with  offerings  of  food  ana  incense, 
with  drams  and  lights.  They  have  no  images, 
no  temples,  no  prayers ; they  seek  perfection  and 
bliss  exclusively  in  * words  of  truth  uttered  by 
heaven  and  earth,’  i.e.  by  the  s^dy  of  Siitraa 
explaining  the  natural  order  which  bears  sway 
within  the  all-embracing  and  yet  empty  universe, 
the  only  temple  which  this  sect  acknowledges.  To 
be  adnntted  to  the  ‘realm  of  Wu-wei*  and  abide 
there  is  the  ideal  aim  of  the  members.  Identifica- 
tion with  the  world’s  course  is  the  chief  principle 
of  the  Sien-tien  sect.  We  read  in  the  MSS  that 
heaven  and  earth,  mountains  and  rivers,  are  its 
gods,  winds  and  clouds  its  incense,  thunderclaps 
its  drums,  sun  and  moon  its  sacrificial  lamps, 
flowers  and  fruits  its  meat-offerings,  seas  and  lakes 
its  drink-offerings,  and  the  universe  its  temple. 

The  practices  of  the  sect  are  not  quite  in  accord 
yvith.  its  principles.  It  builds  no  temples  or  altars, 
nor  does  it  make  any  carved  or  painted  images  of 
its  gods  or  saints.  £lach  member  worships  m bis 

° » 1 I 1 J 


vegetables,  in  spite 

of  Lo  Hwai’s  teaching  that  these  are  superfluous. 
Each  member  is  required  to  occupy  himself  with 
his  own  perfection  without  forcing  perfection  upon 
others ; so  active  propagandism  is  rare.  Any  one 
who  professes  the  principles  of  the  sect  is  simply 
admitted  as  a member ; nothing  is  r^uired  of 
him  but  a solemn  promise  to  keep  the  five  Com- 


mandments of  Buddha;  no  other  ritual  or  form 
of  initiation  has  to  be  gone  through.  The  various 

f roups  which  constitute  the  sect  are  simply  guided 
y the  more  learned  and  older  members ; there 
are  no  religious  ranks  or  titles ; the  members  call 
each  other  brothers  and  sisters.  It  is  essentially 
a domestic  religion.  The  members,  mostly  well- 
to-do  people,  meet  where  they  please,  men  with 
men  and  women  with  women.  There  are  larger 
meetings,  where  the  adherents  recite  Buddhist 
Sutras,  formulas,  and  numerous  names  of  Buddha, 
to  promote  self-perfection  and  salvation ; but  they 
do  not  beat  hollow  drums  or  metal  balls.  There 
is  also  pious  conversation,  particularly  about  the 
Five  Commandments.  The  chief  of  these  is, 
‘Thou  Shalt  not  kill  anything  that  hiw  IHc’;  there- 
fore vegetarianism  is  an  absolute  nrinciple  of  this 
sect.  The  members  also  buy  cagea  birds,  fish,  and 
other  animals,  and  set  them  at  liberty,  whilst 
reciting  part  of  a SHtra,  and  loudly  prodaiming 
the  deed  to  the  gods  and  spirits  of  s^,  water,  and 
earth,  that  they  may  enter  it  to  their  credit  in  the 
book  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

The  members  of  the  Sien-tien  sect  show  marked 
sympathy  for  Christian  doctrine ; many  of  them 
are  acquainted  with  the  gospel ; to  some  Wu-kih 
is  the  same  as  Jahweh  ; some  identify  Jesus  with 
Lo  Hwai,  their  latest  Messiah,  sent  down  to  the 
world  from  the  Most  High  for  the  salvation  of 
men,  who  worked  miracles  there,  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  authorities,  died,  and  ascended  to 
heaven.  They  generally  show  themselves  eager 
to  be  informed  about  the  Christian  faith. 

Edkins^  says  that  in  some  places  the  sect  has 
temples,  but  they  are  destitute  of  imagjes  and 
contain  only  the  common  Chinese  tablets  to 
heaven,  earth,  the  emperor,  parents,  and  teachers. 
He  also  says  that  they  exhibit  more  depth  and 
reality  in  their  convictions  than  is  common  in 
other  sects  in  China. 

(e)  Eia?U  Diagrams. — This  sect  flourished  prin- 
cipally m the  north  of  China — in  Honan,  Chihli, 
and  Shantung — and  we  hear  of  it  chiefly  in  con- 
nexion with  great  rebellions,  especially  those  of 
1786  and  1813.  It  is  one  of  the  great  wets  which 
included  or  were  closely  connected  with  several 
others — e.g..  Red  and  White  Yang.  One  protocol 
says  that  the  Eight  Diagrams  is  ‘also  called  the 
Lung-hwa  Society.’  It  is  subdivided  into  eight 

freat  sections,  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the 
iagrams.  Each  section  haA  its  own  ruling  chief, 
one  of  whom  was  the  general  head  of  the  sect.^  A 
Government  decree  says  of  it  that  the  Great  Light 
is  worshipped  every  morning,  and  that  the  members 
recite  formulas  and  Sutras  in  order  to  escape 
dangers  by  sword  and  arms,  fire  and  water. 

In  1786  there  was  a great  heresy  hunt  in  Honan 
and  Chihli,  where  this  sect  flourished.  This  was 
followed  Iw  a rebellion  which,  prisoners  confessed, 
was  caused  by  exasperation  at  the  terrible  persecu- 
tions. Many  thousands  of  members  were  tortured 
and  killed,  and  others  were  banished  as  slaves  to 
Central  Aria.  But  even  in  exile  the  brotherhood 
continued  to  flourish.  Again  in  1813  the  Diagram 
sects  in  despair  rose  in  open  rebellion  and  storm^ 
the  palace  in  Pelring ; they  were  butchered  in 
myriads.  Their  leader  was  held  in  high  honour  by 
them.  He  taught  his  followers  a formula  which 
he  considered  of  the  utmost  importsmee — ‘Unbe- 
gotten Father  and  Mother  in  the  home  of  the 
Immaterial  Void.’  He  urged  them  to  repeat  It 
morning  and  evening ; it  would  ward  off  all  danger 
from  arms,  fire,  and  water,  and  ensure  the  success 
of  every  undertakixm. 

(f)  lAmg-hwa, — The  following  account,  taken 
from  De  Groot,  is  given  in  great  detail,  not  because 

^ ‘The  Wa-wei  Sect/  In  Trans.  RAS,  Chins  Branch,  ^ [18881 

Oot. 
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the  Laog-hwa  is  more  important  than  other  sects, 
but  because  we  have  access  to  a manual  which 
fully  sets  forth  its  constitution,  aims,  and  practices. 
Our  intimate  knowledge  of  other  sects  is  scanty, 
and  this  is  probably  fairly  typical.  This  sect, 
though  one  in  aims  and  prmciples  with  the  Sien- 
tien,  is  very  different  in  many  respects.  Its  insti- 
tutions are  entirely  moulded  upon  Buddhistic 
monasticism  ; it  possesses  everything  appertaining 
to  a complete  religious  system — founder,  prophets, 
pantheon,  commandments,  moral  philosophy,  in- 
itiation and  consecration  ceremonies,  religious 
ritual,  writing,  a theology,  a paradise,  and  a hell 
— everything  Ixirro wed  partly  n:om  Mah&yanistic 
Buddhism,  partly  from  old  Chinese  philosophy  and 
cosmogony. 

QL)  O^aniraticm.— The  Lang*hw*  sect  Is  thoroughly  ritu»l« 
isuc.  founder  is  supposed  to  be  the  petrisrch  Lo  Hwai, 
although  it  existed  long  before  he  lived  on  earth.  The  aim  is 
that  of  the  other  sec^  viz.  salvation.  It  possesses  a much 
larger  number  of  adherents  than  the  Sien^tfen  sect,  and  they 
are  drawn  chiefly  frona  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  They 
worship  a numbw  of  gods  and  g^desses  and  make  carved  and 
painted  likenesses  of  them.  At  the  bead  are  Wu-ldb  and  two 
others,  nnerally  represented  as  three  old  men,  each  holding  in 
his  hand  the  Eight  Diarauns  arranged  in  a circle.  The  meet- 
ings are  most  often  held  in  the  chief  apartment  of  an  ordinaiy 
dwelling-house,  caUed  the  vegetarian  hall.  The  Amoy  branch 
of  the  sect,  to  whose  MSS  we  have  access,  acknowledge  a head 
living  near  Fooohow.  whose  title  is  Khong-khong  ('empty 'I 
He  has  received  Buddhist  ordination  and  lives  in  oebacy  with 
other  pious  men,  who  devote  themselves  to  salvation  work  and 
perform  ceremonies  for  the  redemption  of  dead  members  and 
their  relatives.  Those  next  in  rank  are  beads  of  communities ; 
then  come  those  who  travel  about  and  edify  the  members. 
These  three  ranks  are  celibate,  but  dress  like  the  laity.  Then 
follow  other  ranks  down  to  the  ninth  degree,  to  which  all 
novices  belong.  Most  members  quiokly  rise  to  the  eighth  or 
seventh  degree.  All  ranks  but  the  highest  can  be  attained  by 
both  men  and  women,  in  accordance  ^th  the  great  Mahiy&na 
principle  that  the  wav  of  salvation  is  open  to  alL  They  look 
upon  one  another  as  brothers  and  sisters.  Each  patiiah  has  a 
leader  who  has  charge  of  the  altar  bearing  the  Images.  The 
haU  is  kept  very  dean,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  dirt  of  the 
people's  homes ; for  they  say  that  the  holy  doctrine  of  purity 
may  be  housed  and  praotased  only  in  clean  surroundings.  In 
strict  obedience  to  the  Mah&y&na  command  to  propagate  the 
dootrines  and  prindples  of  salvation,  they  are  zesJous  m enlist- 
ing new  members.  Many  are  widows  who  give  themselves, 
heart  and  soul,  to  devotion  and  piety. 

(2)  Initiation.— Th%  admission  of  candidatee  is  considered 
very  important,  as  it  opens  the  door  to  salvation  in  paradise. 
In  Amoy  the  ceremony  is  called  'taking  refuge.’  Each  candi- 
date must  be  introduced  by  a well-known  member — the  'In- 
troduotory  master* — to  warrant  his  good  faith,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  danger  of  exposing  the  sect  to  treason  by 
admitting  untrustworthy  people.  Their  books  folly  describe 
the  most  interesting  Initiatlon-ritual,  of  which  only  a short 
account  can  be  given  here. 

As  a rule  several  candidates  are  admitted  at  onoe.  They 
first  place  an  offering  of  fruit  and  vegetables  before  the  altar, 
and  the  leader  offers  Lnoense  and  candles  and  hombly  invites 
the  saints  to  enter  their  Images  and  so  attend  the  ceremony. 
Then  comes  a short  sermon  on  the  excellence  of  Buddha, 
followed  by  an  examination  of  the  candidates.  The  leader 
exhorts  them  to  oast  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Three 
Refuges — ' Buddha,  Dhartna,  and  Sangha  ; believe  in  them  and 
admit  them  into  your  hearts.  Ye  may  not  seek  or  find  them 
outside  yourselves.'  The  candidates  have  now  entered  religion, 
and  the  way  of  salvation  lies  oi>en  before  them,  bat  they  cannot 
uxake  the  sUghtest  progress  in  it  except  by  faithful  obsduenoe  to 
the  principal  commanos  which  are  now  to  be  solemnly  accept  ' 
These  Five  Oommanda  are  (1)  against  taking  life  (uis  is  m 
important  because  of  the  belief  m transmigration,  according 
whlob  any  living  creature  may  contain  the  soul  of  one  who  in 
a former  life  was  a man) ; (2)  against  stealing ; (8)  against 
unohastity ; (4)  against  lying  ; against  the  use  of  sph^ous 
Uqnors  and  of  certain  plants,  ^e  candidates  are  then  taught 
the  special  SHtrOy  oonsisting  of  28  characters,  called  toe 
' Dharma  Jewel,*  and  they  call  down  a curse  upon  themselves 
if  they  loss  this  jeweL  When  they  have  taken  the  vow,  the 
introductory  master  addresses  them,  exhorting  them  never  to 
sin  against  the  Three  Refuges  or  the  FIveCommandments, 
never  to  allow  themselves  to  lose  anything  of  the  Dharma  Jewel : 
' Then,  O disciples,  the  vow  ye  have  taken  will  beoome  for  you 
a lake  of  lotuses  red  and  white,  across  which  you  will  txavel  to 
the  West,  to  go  out  and  go  home  into  the  company  of  the 
Buddhas.  To  uoss  who  refine  their  conduct  nothing  but  Heaven 
belongs,  Hell  is  not  their  share  a second  time^  May  your  six 
roots  (peroeptioD  of  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  ears,  body,  and  mind) 
remain  pore  and  clean,  and  the  five  parts  of  your  bodies  (sinews, 
bones,  skin,  flesh,  and  hair)  enjoy  quietness  and  heal^,  yoiur 
homes  be  pure  and  happy,  the  Inmates  enjoy  rest  and  peace. 
May  all  your  undertaUngs  be  crowned  with  success,  may 
happiness  and  Memednets  come  down  upon  you  in  profusion.^ 


This  prayer  reaches  i 
the  gold  lotus  throne  of  Wu-kdh. 

There  are  also  rituals  for  initiation  into  the  higher  grades,  in 
which  the  candidates  take  farther  vows. 

(8)  Meetings. — The  meetings  do  not  generally  take  place  at 
fixed  dates,  and,  if  persecution  threatens,  none  may  be  neld  for 
months  together  or  the  members  may  meet  omy  at  n^ht. 
There  are  thirteen  worship  days  In  honour  of  special  saints, 
among  them  Mng  the  patriaroh  Lo.  the  god  of  heaven,  Ewan- 
y^,  the  sun,  ^kyamuni,  the  lord  of  heU,  the  moon,  and  Amita 
Buddha.  On  these  days,  in  the  early  morning,  cupe  of  tea  are 
placed  on  the  altar  to  refzeeh  the  saints.  When  enough  people 
are  present,  the  service  begins.  Rice,  vegetables,  fruit,  and  tea 
are  plaoed  on  the  table  in  front  of  the  altar,  with  fragrant 
incense.  The  members  arrange  themselves  in  long  rows,  men 
on  one  side  and  women  on  the  other.  With  closed  eves  and 
the  palms  of  their  hands  pressed  together  before  their  breasts, 
they  ffedte  formulas  and  extracts  from  the  SHlras,  one  of  them 
tapping  on  a hollow  wooden  bowl  at  every  syllable  and  on  a 
metdbell  ■ - - * ... 


ill  at  the  first  word  of  every  strophe, 
first  the  men  and  then  the  women,  tii< 


Then,  two  by  two. 

. , ._ey  come  forward  and 

salute  Buddha  and  the  saints,  touching  the  floor  nine  times  with 
their  foreheads.  After  this  the  dishes  are  removed,  and  they 
tit  down  to  eat  this  vmtabis  meoL 

(4)  Ceremoniee  for  the  dead. — ^At  some  of  their  services  there 
are  ceremonies  to  oonvsy  departed  souls  to  the  Paradise  of  the 
West.  A small  bargs  composed  of  bamboo  and  paper  is  made  ; 
after  Suira  readings  and  invocations  the  amp  is  burned. 

* Thus,  through  fire  and  flame,  the  Bark  of  Wisdom  plies  across 
the  Sea  of  Transmigration  to  the  promised  Paradise  where  the 
Highest  Intelligence  prevails.'  At  some  meetings  members 
recite  the  Sulra  of  'Repentance  of  the  Thousand  yames  of 
Buddha,*  the  object  being  to  obtain  pardon  of  sins  by  exciting 
internally,  at  the  invocation  of  eaob  name,  a feeling  of  deep 
repentance. 

(6)  Private  vxyrehip. — ^Members  also  recite  Sutras  in  their 
own  homes.  Moat  of  them  have  only  learned  by  heart  the 
sound  of  the  oharacters  and  do  not  know  their  meaning ; but 
this  does  not  matter  ; there  is  mighty  salvation-working  power 
in  them,  and  perhana  there  are  myriads  of  unseen  spirits  listen- 
ing to  the  recital  and  obtaining  salvation  thereby.  The 
Mah&yftna  code  commands  that  tney  shall  bs  reoitM  in  all 
times  of  sickness  or  when  the  realm  is  in  danger  ; In  times  of 
rebellion ; on  the  birthdays  of  parents,  brothers,  and  religious 
teachers  ; during  conflagrations  and  inundations,  when  storms 
harass  sbiM,  or  giants  and  devils  bring  distress  ; also  when  one 
is  struck  by  disasters  or  punishment ; during  epidemics,  etc. 
Many  women  in  their  homes  recite  them  before  the  image  of 
Ewan^in,  having  first  washed  their  faces  and  bands  and  put  on 
clean  <fiothes.  Sometimes  they  plaoe  a cup  of  dry  tea  on  the 
altar,  and,  when  the  recital  is  over,  pour  hot  water  on  the  tea 
and  drink  it  as  highly  beneficial  to  health  ; or  they  put  it  away 
as  medioins  for  future  use.  Sometimes  a short  invocation  to 
Buddha  or  the  saints  is  used  and  has  the  same  power.  It  is 
quite  usual  to  vow  to  redte,  say,  1000  Sdtra  fragments  If  a 
prayer  is  granted.  The  sectaries  use  rosaries  to  count  the 
number  of  recitals.  For  those  who  oannot  read  or  learn  there 
is  an  easy  way  of  obtaining  salvation : they  repeat  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  times  the  name  of  a saint,  especially  that  of 
Amita  Buddha.  There  are  ceremonies  for  saving  the  dead  by 
prevailing  on  Ewanvin  to  convey  them  to  the  western  paradise 
—most  interesting,  bat  too  long  to  be  given  here. 

These  accounts  of  the  practices  and  beliefs  of 
some  of  the  sects  are  enoup^h  to  give  an  idea  of 
what  sectarianism  in  China  is  and  to  point  out  the 
religious  spirit  which  has  created  it  and  kept  it 
alive  in  spite  of  cruel  persecution.  The  sects  nave 
often  been  ranked  by  foreigners  among  the  various 
secret  societies  and  seditious  clubs  which  were  at 
work  at  the  overthrow  of  the  reigning  dynasty; 
but  this  is  largely  untrue  and  unfau:.  In  tne  Ml^ 
of  the  sects  quoted  above  there  is  not  one  word 
about  resistance  and  revolt,  but  much  about  being 
faithfrd  to  the  powers  that  be. 

Edkins,^  writing  of  the  books  of  the  sects  in 
Shantung,  said  that  there  was  much  therein  in 
favour  of  loyalty  and  no  word  against  the  Govern- 
ment. He  said  that  they  were  of  a mixed  Bud- 
dhistic, Taoistic,  and  Contucian  character,  contain- 
ing admonitions  to  goodness,  to  loyalty,  to  devotion 
and  submission  to  parents,  to  chastity,  together 
with  exhortations  to  abstain  from  the  killing  of 
living  beings,  from  sins  of  the  tongue  and  pen, 
from  spirituous  drinks  and  opium.  The  smaller 
religious  sects  all  have  one  goal  in  common  ; they 
spring,  partly  at  least,  out  of  the  common  desire  to 
Imow  the  Iimnite  and  the  Eternal.  Not  only  do 
men  who  rank  as  philosophers  feel  after  God,  but 
1 Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal  for  1888. 
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many  of  the  weary  combatants  in  the  battle  of 
life,  familiar  with  poverty  and  hardship,  also  feel 
inexmessible  lonmngs  to  ^ow  what  and  who  God 
is.  Such  must  nave  founded  and  developed  the 
variona  so-called  secret  sects  of  China  and  by  their 
manifest  faith  in  what  they  teach  have  drawn  into 
communities  multitudes  of  followers.  It  is  among 
these  sects  that  the  movement  of  religious  thought 
is  most  active. 

3.  The  principal  secret  societies. — (a)  Tlu  Triad 
Society t or  Tien-ti  Hui  (Heaven  and  Earth  Society). 
— This  was  always  confessedly  of  a political  nature 
with  revolutions^  objects ; but  it  has  also  a 
Buddhistic  religious  character  and  has  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  religious  societies  which  the 
State  persecuted  for  heresy.  It  was  first  heard  of 
in  1789.  William  Stanton  ^ gives  a full  account  of 
this  society.  He  says  that  its  membership  con- 
sisted of  about  equal  numbers  of  Cantonese, 
Fukienese,  and  Hakkas.  Its  flag  bore  the  legend 
* Hebei  against  the  Manchus,  restore  the  Mings.’ 
By  1832  its  influence  was  felt  from  Formosa  to 
Hnnan,  from  Kiangsi  to  Kwangsi.  In  1850  its 
members  helped  the  Taiping  movement.  The 
Taiping  rebellion  was  not  a Triad  rebellion,  but 
the  Taiping  leaders  availed  themselves  of  the  help 
of  the  society.  For  more  than  a hundred  years 
this  society  has  been  a source  of  constant  anxiety 
to  officials. 

(6)  The  Taiping  rebels. — ^Heligious  persecution 
was  the  main  cause  of  this  rebellion.  The  iirst 
signs  appeared  in  Hunan  in  1836  ; by  1850  the 
insurgents  numbered  8000  in  Kwangtui^  alone. 
It  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  a Christian 
movement.  The  leader.  Hung  Siu-tsuen,  had 
imbibed  some  Christian  ideas  from  a pamphlet 
written  by  a Christian,  a convert  of  Dr.  Milne  of 
Malacca ; and  the  writings  of  Hung  Siu-tsuen  are 
certainly  tinged  with  Christian  ideas  and  contain 
confused  allusions  to  Biblical  characters,  mixed 
up  with  heathen  and  Confucian  philosophy.  But 
it  was  really  a rebellion  against  the  persecuting 
dynasty — * the  effort  of  a desperate  people  to  throw 
off  a yoke  of  bloody  intolerance  and  tyranny.’  * If 
it  had  been  successful,  there  would  probably  have 
been  relimous  freedom ; but  it  was  washed  out  in 
seas  of  mood  and  such  devastation  as  converted 
large  parts  of  the  country  into  a desert. 

(c)  The  Kvjo  Lao  Hui. — ^This  society  arose  about 
1891  and  was  inimical  to  the  foreign  reigning 
dynasty.  Hunan,  Hupeh,  and  Szechuen  were 
hotbeds  of  the  movement.  Very  many  of  the 
Government  soldiers  joined  it,  with  tne  result 
that  the  Government  feared  to  try  its  strength 
with  it  lest  the  soldiers  should  go  over  to  the  otner 
side. 

{d)  The  Reform  Society. — Another  society,  small 
but  of  great  importance,  was  the  Heform  Society, 
which  arose  in  1894-95.  A few  earnest  and 
brilliant  young  men  read  Mackenzie’s  History 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century^  and  other  books  on 
Western  civilization  and  progress,  translated  by 
the  Christian  Literature  ^ciety,  and  were  filled 
with  a desire  to  introduce  reforms  into  China. 
Leading  statesmen  and  scholars  in  Peking  and  the 
provinces  studied  these  books  eagerly,  as  did  also 
the  young  emperor  Kwang-su.  A Reform  Society, 
consisting  of  more  than  a score  of  the  leading 
Hanlins,  was  formed  in  Peking,  ss  well  as  branches 
in  Shanghai  and  Wuchang.  The  leading  ^irits 
were  Tan  Tsu-tsung,  Kang  Yu-wei,  and  Liang 
Ki-chiao.  Tan,  the  son  of  the  governor  of  Hupeh, 
was  an  earnest  Christian.  Elang  Yu-wei,  called 
'the  Modem  Sage  of  China,’  had  thousands  of 
student  followers  ; he  wrote  a series  of  brilliant 
reform  edicts,  which  the  emperor  issued.  Liang 
was  a distinguished  journalist,  who  spread  widely 
1 Th*  Triad  Society.  * Ds  Qroot,  p.  666. 


over  China  the  ideas  of  reform.  The  rcactionai^ 
party  in  Peldng  was  greatly  alarmed  at  the  rapid 
spread  of  these  ideas  and  persuaded  the  empress 
dowager  to  seize  the  reins  of  government.  The 
emperor  was  made  a prisoner,  the  office  of  the 
reformers  was  sealed  up,  and  six  of  the  leaders 
were  executed,  among  whom  was  Tan  Tsu-tsung. 
Kang  Yu-wei  and  Liang  ICi-chiao  narrowly  escaped 
with  their  lives. 

III.  Persecution  of  sects. — Many  writers 
about  China  have  said  that  Confucianism  is  most 
tolerant  to  other  religions ; but  a very  little 
investigation  shows  how  mistaken  they  were,  and 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  persecuted  on  principle. 
For  fifteen  centuries  the  State  ^ insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  stamping  out  heresies.  Sound  doc- 
trine was  regarded  as  harmony  with  Too,  or  the 
course  of  the  universe.  This  Too  has  no  co-equal ; 
hence  there  is  no  room  for  any  second  set  of 
rules ; if  by  chance  another  set  snould  arise,  it  is 
necessarily  * not  correct  ’ and  must  be  suppressed. 
The  Confucian  classics  might  be  called  tne  only 
Bible  for  religion,  politics,  and  ethics  during  almost 
twenty  centuries — the  treasury  of  dogma,  outside 
of  which  no  truth  ever  was,  is,  or  will  he. 

1.  From  the  time  of  Mencius.  — The  sage 
Mencius,  who  lived  200  years  after  Confucius,  laid 
upon  all  future  ages  the  auty  of  persecuting  heresy, 
and  he  himself  violently  attacked  hereti^.  He 
declared  that  heresy  was  everything  which  de- 
parted from  the  teachings  of  the  Sages,  and  par- 
ticularly of  three  of  them,  viz.  Yu  the  Great,  Cneu- 
kung,  tne  principal  author  of  the  Yih  King^  and 
Confucius,  and  that  their  teaching  must  be  rigor- 
ously upheld  for  all  time.  According  to  Chinese 
logic  and  the  immutable  Confucian  doctrine,  the 
Government  is  bound  to  doom  to  death  all  religions, 
customs,  and  ethics  which  are  not  mentioned  in 
the  classics  and,  so  far  &om  being  tolerant,  is 
bound  to  be  absolutely  intolerant,  not  only  of 
religious  sects,  but  also  of  the  great  systems  of 
Tamsm  and  Buddhism. 

This  was  the  teaching,  but  was  it  carried  out  ? 
A cursory  glance  at  the  Government  edicts  and 
the  reports  of  officials  for  2000  years  reveals  a tale 
of  almost  incredible  horror — of  peraecutions  in 
which  men,  women,  and  children,  innocent  and 
guilty,  were  barbarously  destroyed,  the  total 
mounting  up  to  millions.  Buddnism,  as  an  im- 
ported religion,  suffered  more  than  Taoism.  It 
was  at  times  in  favour,  and  even  patronized  by 
the  emperor ; at  other  times  it  was  violently  perse- 
cuted, its  temples  eind  gods  were  destroyed,  and 
priests  and  nuns  scattered. 

2.  From  the  Sth  to  the  17^  century.— The  perse- 
cutions during  these  centuries  were  specially  fierce 
during  the  Tang  and  Ming  dynasties  and  were 
mostly  directed  against  the  Buddhists.  Some 
were  at  the  instigation  of  individuals — of  Fu-yeh 
in  624;  of  Yao-tsung,  under  the  emperor  Chmg- 
tsung,  705-710  ; of  Hsun-y^uin  819  ; and  of  a Taoist 
doctor,  Chao  Kwei-chin,  in  844. 

(a)  Tang  dynasty. — It  was  impossible  for  the 
Government  to  root  out  Buddhism  and  Taoism,  so 
its  policy  was  to  repress  and  weaken,  to  make  it 
difficult  for  people  to  enter  the  monastic  life  or  to 
build  temples.  About  845  the  emperor  decreed 
that  more  than  4600  monasteries  and  convents 
should  be  demolished,  and  that  the  260,000  monks 
and  nuns  should  retu^  to  secular  life ; their  best 
lands  were  to  be  confiscated  and  the  slaves  divided 
among  the  families  that  paid  ground-tax  twice  a 
year.  The  result  was  to  scatter  the  devout  priests 
and  nuns  who  were  zealous  for  their  religion  and 
to  encourage  the  formation  of  secret  associations 
throughout  the  country.  It  was  further  ordered 
that  whoever  surreptitiously  shaved,  as  priests  and 
nuns  did,  should  be  sent  back  to  secular  life,  that 
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the  religious  te&cher  should  be  severely  beaten, 
and  both  teacher  and  pupil  sent  to  exile  with  hard 
labour  for  three  years.  Ail  exhibitions  of  exorcism 
and  witchcraft  and  the  use  of  holy  candles  and 
holy  water  were  forbidden,  and  those  practising 
such  things  were  condemned  to  exile  on  the  distant 
frontiers. 

(6)  Mina  dynasty. — It  was  during  this  dynaisty, 
in  1611,  that  the  famous *  *Law  against  Heresies* 
was  promulgated. 

* It  wu  speedily  en&cted  to  keep  the  laity  free  from  pollution 
by  heretical  doctrines  and  pracUoes,  and  to  destroy  everything 
religious  and  ethical  which  was  contrary  to  the  Confuoian 
standard.’  ^ 

This  law  declared  that  the  leaders  of  sects  should 
be  punished  by  strangulation  ; the  leas  prominent 
were  to  be  beaten  wiui  lone  sticks — a very  severe 
punishment,  which  most  often  resulted  in  death. 
Others  were  to  be  banished  to  the  frontiers  and 
to  wear  cangues  for  life,  which  of  course  meant 
b^eaiT,  as  the  wearing  of  a cangne  prevented  any 
kind  of  work ; others  were  to  be  sent  as  slaves  to 
Muslim  beqs  in  Central  Asia,  for  the  rulers  Imew 
how  Muslims  hated  Buddhists  and  Christians; 
others  were  to  he  banished  to  malarious  regions  in 
S.  China.  The  Government  raged  blindly  against 
religious  communities  in  general  without  any 
discrimination  between  degrees  of  heresy.  The 

g refects  were  ordered  to  ransack  villages  and 
amlets  for  heretical  sects  and  prosecute  them 
under  fear  of  severe  penalties  if  they  were  lax. 
Also  rewards  were  offered  to  heresy  hunters. 
Some  sects  were  specially  mentioned,  as  White 
Locus,  Bed  Yang,  etc.  The  * Law  against  Heresies  ’ 
has  always  been  considered  to  be  in  force  against 
Christians.  This  terrible  law  was  taken  over 
unaltered  into  the  penal  and  civil  code  of  the 
Manchu  dynasty. 

In  1394  members  of  the  White  Lotus  sect  were 
threatened  with  death.  In  1458  the  emperor 
Yung-tsung  decreed  that  any  who  had  taken  the 
tonsure  without  Government  sanction  were  to  be 
sent  into  * everlasting  banishment  to  the  garrisons,’ 
and  690  Tibetans  were  sent  away,  l^nasteries 
were  again  demolished  and  images  destroyed;  it 
was  even  ordered  that  the  bones  and  teeth  of 
Buddha,  with  other  holy  r^cs,  should  he  burned 
outside  the  walls.  Later  it  was  decreed  that  no 
young  men  should  enter  the  clerical  state,  and  that 
the  Buddhist  monasteries  should  be  allowed  to 
crumble  to  ruins,  all  permission  to  repair  tbAnri 
being  withheld. 

In  the  middle  of  the  16th  cent,  the  White  Lotus 
s^t  came  into  full  activity,  and  orders  were  given 
rigorously  to  attack  it.  It  was  branded  ana  out- 
lawed for  ever  as  a political  body  of  the  utmost 
danger  to  the  Government ; from  that  day  it  was 
delivered  unconditionally  to  the  persecution  of  a 
merciless  mandarinate.  The  patience  of  the  sects 
was  thoroughly  exhausted ; for  centuries  the 
Government  had  trodden  down,  harassed,  and 
persecuted  their  members ; so  at  last  they  broke 
out  into  open  rebellion. 

De  Groot  has  fully  proved  that  the  Mingdynasty, 
in  oppressing  and  persecuting  the  non-^nfucian 
religions,  conducted  itself  quite  systematically  and 
with  rigid  determination. 

3.  From  1664  to  1912.— There  was  very  fierce  per- 
secution under  the  Manchu  dynasty,  and  especially 
under  two  of  the  very  ablest  and  most  illustrious 
emperors,  Blang-hi  and  Kien-lung.  Elang-hi  pub- 
lished a great  encyclopaedia  and  a famous  diction- 
ary. Kien-lung,  the  conqueror  of  Burma,  Nep&l, 
Tibet,  and  Ka^garla,  rivalled  his  grandfather  in 
this  respect  and  published  histones  and  other 
works.  But  they  were  both  fiendish  persecutors 
of  every  form  of  here^  and  the  cause  of  the  first 
great  outbreak  of  the  White  Lotus  sect.  De  Groot 
^ De  Oroot,  p.  IBS. 


says  that  Kang-hi  was  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
nearly  a million  people. 

It  IS  impossible  to  mention  here  the  numerous 
edicts  and  waves  of  persecution  which  swept  over 
the  land,  but  it  is  a tale  of  incredible  cruelty  and 
horror;  none  were  too  obscure  to  escape.  The 
Government  records  themselves  reveal  a picture  of 
awful  persecution,  of  tremendous  rebellions  called 
forth  by  these  cruelties — rebellions  smothered  in 
blood.  The  people  saw  their  revered  religions 
leaders  and  elders,  their  parents  and  children, 
brothers  and  sisters,  dragged  into  dungeons, 
beaten,  tortured^  strangled,  beheaded,  out  to 
pi^es  alive,  banished  ; barmless  religionists  had 
prices  set  on  their  heads  and  were  hunted  down  as 
dangerous  beasts.  Simple  membership  of  a sect 
was  punished  with  deportation  and  slavery.  These 
persecutions  were  often  inspired  by  fear,  for  the 
Government  almost  identified  heresy  with  sedition 
and  rebellion. 

Many  sects  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  per- 
secution edicts : Eight  Diagrams,  White  Lotus, 
Mah&y&na,  Muhammadans,  Wahh&bis,  Lo  Hwai, 
Christians.  Christians  were  persecuted  as  members 
of  a heretical  sect,  thus  coming  under  the  * Law 
against  Heresies,*  which  was  not  speciiJly  directed 
against  them;  but  later  special  edicts  were  pro- 
mnl^ted  against  them  as  followers  of  a foreign 
religion,  ana  therefore  rebels. 

From  1794  to  1802  there  was  a great  heresy 
crusade,  especially  in  the  five  provinces  of  Szechnen, 
Hupeh,  Honan,  Shensi,  ana  Kansu.  The  people 
were  slaughtered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
the  country  was  ‘ pacified,*  as  we  read  in  An 
Account  of  the  Pacification  of  the  JEUligioua  Rebels.^ 
In  the  next  reign  it  was  the  same,  and  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  provoked  the  great  Muhammadan 
rebellion,  in  quelling  which  millions  perished  and 
large  portions  of  the  country  were  devastated. 
The  next  emperor,  Tao  Kwang,  followed  the  same 
course ; we  hear  of  persecutions  of  the  Tribute  Rice 
Society,  Rod  Yang,  White  Lotus,  etc.  White 
Lotus  at  times  seems  to  be  almost  a general  term 
for  secret  sects.  These  new  persecutions  in  their 
turn  gave  rise  to  the  Tadping  rebellion ; and  so  the 
tale  goes  on.  We  have  the  Government  records 
up  to  1875,  and  they  still  reveal  fresh  edicts  against 
the  sects.  From  1861  to  her  death  the  great 
empress  dowager,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time,  was  responsible  for  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  usual  edicts  continued  to  be  issued 
to  the  end. 

From  1842  onwards  European  Powers  interfered 
to  protect  the  Cburistians,  and  forced  the  Chinese 
Government  to  sign  treaties  of  toleration,  giving 
Christians  the  right  to  live  unmolested  in  the 
exercise  of  their  i^igion.  So  from  that  date  the 
* Law  against  Heresies*  did  not  apply  to  them. 
But,  in  spite  of  treaties,  much  persecution  went 
on  and  was  winked  at,  and  often  encourage^  by 
ofBoials.  In  1900  there  was  the  outburst  against 
foreigners  and  Christians,  instigated  by  the  empress 
dowager,  and  known  as  the  Boxer  Rising. 

Lztuuituu.— T.  T.  Meadows,  TKs  Chinese  and  their  Rebeh 
J.  J.  M.  de  Groot,  Sectarianiem  and 
Reltqious  Pereeoution  in  China,  2 vols.,  Amsterdam,  190B-04 

this  the  present  writer  hss  mode  extensive  use) ; Timothy 
XUchard.  Kvn  Tan  Kiao  (China  Mission  Handbook),  ShanxbiX 
1896 ; U Hnns  Chanx,  Foreign  RslatUyns  in  the  Eighties, 
Tientsin,  e.  1880;  Anon.,  Death  Bloto  to  Corrupt  Doctrines, 
Hunan,  1870 ; Chow  Han,  Infamous  Calumnies  against  Christi- 
onity,  tr.  T.  Richard,  Shanghai  Mercury,  reprint,  S^nghai; 
T.  Richard,  The  Relation  of  the  Chinese  Cwoemment  to  Cnrist- 
ian  Missionaries,  do.  1890 ; JBlus  Books  of  the  Chiness  Oovom 
ment  (King  Shih  Wen\  tr.  Arnold  Foster,  do.  1891 : John 
Archibald.  Ths  Sung  Pu  Massaeres,  Hankow,  1892 ; Chiness 


^ Wei  Yuen,  1842  ; this  occurs  in  ch.  vii.  of  the  Shing  tru  hi. 

* Description  of  Military  Operations.' 
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Edinboi^h,  1910 ; P.  Y.  Sae^  The  Nestcrian  Monument  in 
China,  London,  1916 ; W.  J.  Oennell,  The  Hietorioal  Develop^ 
ment  oj  Ketigion  in  China,  do.  1917. 

Timothy  Richard. 

SECTS  (Christian). — A sect,  strictly  speaking, 
is  a group  of  people  following  some  leader, 
whether  his  influence  be  permanent  and  world- 
wide {e.g.,  Calvin)  or  local  and  temporary  (e.^., 
Antoinette  Bonrignon).  The  group  may  m^- 
tain  its  footing  within  an  organized  communion, 
like  the  Clapham  Sect ; it  may,  actively  or  pas- 
sively, take  up  separate  existence,  like  the  Jansen- 
ists.  The  suoject  has  been  clouded  by  heresi- 
ologists  in  all  ages,  who  heaped  together  nick- 
names in  two  or  three  languages,  sometimes  coin- 
ing new  titles,  so  that  an  ol^ure  group  known 
omy  for  a score  of  years  may  be  labelled  in  several 
ways — after  their  founder,  after  another  leader, 
by  the  name  which  they  themselves  chose,  and  bj 
two  or  three  epithets  flung  at  them  by  theyx 
enemiea  Epiphanius,  Phuastrius,  Theodoret, 
Praedestinatus,  have  had  many  imitators  such  as 
Ephraim  Pagptt;  and  even  modem  compilers  are 
more  content  to  give  alphabetical  lists  of  nundreds 
of  sects  in  the  Unitea  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  than  to  offer  any  clue  to  their  relations, 
their  importance,  or  their  doctrines.  The  present 
article  deal  chiefly  with  such  minor  paries  as 
claim  notice  and  are  not  described  elsewhere  in 
this  Encyclopaedia,  either  separately  or  in  art. 
Heresy  (Christian).  It  will,  however,  be  neces- 
sairy  in  telling  of  the  twigs  to  observe  their  rami- 
fication and  to  mention  anesh  some  of  the  larger 
branches  from  which  they  are  the  oflsboots. 

I.  Earlt, — Information  for  the  first  300  years 
was  long  due  chieflv  to  four  Greeks — Clement  at 
Alexandria^  Hippolytus  at  Rome,  Irenaeus  at 
Lyons,  amd  Euseoius  at  Caesarea^ — though  Tertul- 
liam  at  Carthage  a^ds  something^  for  the  West. 
But  Syriac,  Armenian,  and  Araoic  scholars  are 
enabling  us  in  a few  cases  to  go  behind  these  hostile 
reporters  and  to  learn  at  first  hand.  In  this 
naiscent  period  Christian  thought  was  much  influ- 
enced by  previous  religions  and  philosophies,  find 
three  groups  show  clear  traces  of  Judaism,  Zoro- 
astriamsm,  amd  Buddhism ; to  these  Ebionite, 
Mamichaeam,  and  Gnostic  classes  we  may  add  the 
Monarchian. 

The  primaicy  of  Jerusalem  wais  lost  by  the  cata- 
strophe of  A.D.  70,  amd  no  leader  arose  with  the 
influence  of  James.  Therefore  the  Christiams  of 
Jewish  origin  were  soon  out-numbered,  and,  since 
many  of  them  dung  to  am  observamce  of  their  Law, 
they  came  to  be  regarded  askamce.  Even  the  faet 
that  they  haul  an  amcient  Aramaic  gospel.  Secun- 
dum Mebrceos,  when  it  became  known  oy  Jerome 
translating  it,  intensified  the  disposition  to  regard 
them  as  schismatics  or  heretics,  who  aulded  to  the 
sacred  four  an  unnecessary  fifth.  Nor  was  much 
gratitude  shown,  except  by  Origen,  to  Theodotion, 
who  revised  the  LXX,  or  to  Symmaushus,  who 
made  a new  Greek  version  of  the  OT.  Eusebius 
indeed  took  umbrage ' at  a commentary  by  Sym- 
machus,  regarding  it  as  am  attack  upon  Matthew, 
with  a bias  against  the  Virgin  Birth ; but  probably 
it  was  a commentary  on  the  Araunaic  gos]^. 

Jewish  thought  ran  in  other  channels  than  did 
Greek,  and  the  difference  was  well  marked  in  the 
domain  of  wedded  life,  which  Jews  insisted  on, 
but  Greeks  and  Copts  disparaged.  The  Jewish 
Christians  ^ aulmittea  with  most  Jews  that  sami- 
tice  was  necessarily  obsolete,  but  they  circumcised, 
and  prayed  towa^  Jerusalem.  Apparently’  they 
did  not  appreciate  the  writi^s  of  Faul,  with  his 
polemic  against  the  Law.  Tne  points  that  did 
interest  them  emerge  in  the  Etriodoi  Petrou,  source 
of  the  Clementine  MomUies  and  Recognitions,  and 
1 HS  vi.  17.  3 See  ext.  Ebioxtsm. 
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in  the  Anabathmox  Jacobou.  The  test-question 
was  what  they  thought  of  Jesus ; the  Greeks  dis- 
cerned two  groups  : the  Nazar enes,  who  agreed 
with  them,  and  the  Ebionites,  who  were  content  to 
acknowledge  Jesus  as  the  Messiah  and  to  say 
nothing  as  to  pre-existence  or  deity. 

Much  less  is  known  as  to  how  these  Jewish  Chris- 
tians cmpeared  to  the  old  J ews : the  references  in 
the  Mishndh  and  the  two  Oemaras  have  been 
sifted  by  R.  T.  Herford.^  Among  the  Minim  must 
be  included  the  Jewish  Christians,  expressly  said 
in  A.D.  650  to  be  purely  Palestinian,  not  Baby- 
lonian. The  cleft  between  them  and  the  old 
Jews  was  so  deep  that  Rabbi  Tarphon  would  not 
enter  their  houses  or  read  their  TOoks,  laying  it 
down  that  a copy  of  the  Law  written  by  them 
should  be  burned,  as  they  were  worse  than  idolaters. 
About  A.D.  200  they  met  in  their  own  synagogues, 
clad  in  white,  barefoot,  with  phylacteries,  and  read 
the  Law.  About  360  they  had  discarded  the  Law, 
and  declared  that  only  tne  Ten  Words  had  been 
given  at  Sinai.  To  Jesus  they  attributed  such 
utterances  as  * I am  God,’  * I am  the  son  of  man,’ 
*I  will  go  up  to  heaven.’  Many  discussions  are 
reported  as  to  the  duality  of  the  Godhead,  with 
comments  on  OH^assages  ; the  influence  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  can  readily  be  recog- 
nized. Orthodox  Jews  were  advised,  ‘If  the  son 
of  the  harlot  say  to  thee.  There  are  two  gods, 
reply,  I am  He  of  the  Red  Sea,  I am  He  of  S^i.’ 
For  a remarkable  body  largely  recruited  from 
Jewish  Christians  see  art.  Elsiesaites.  Another 
body  just  outside  the  Christian  border  was  the 
Dosithean.  followers  of  a Messiah  to  the  Samari- 
tans, nearly  contemporary  with  Christ.  They  con- 
tinued to  emphasize  the  Law,  especially  on  points 
relating  to  the  Sabbath ; they  were  known  in 
Persia,  and  in  Egypt  as  late  as  A.D.  588. 

In  the  Euphrates  valley  arose  several  blends  of 
religion.  The  Mandaean  (q.v.)  * still  survives  near 
Basra,  as  army  chaplains  reported  with  surprise  in 
1017.  Manichacism  (q.v.)  had  a powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  Roman  Empire.  An  old  soldier, 
Acuas,  from  the  Persian  wars  taught  it  in  Pales- 
tine about  A.D.  273,*  and  its  aftermath  appeared 
in  sporadic  mediaeval  sects. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  fusion  of 
belief  was  taking  place  very  generally  in  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
some  thinkers  would  take  up  a few  Christian 
elements,  and  many  schools  developed,^  though 
there  were  Gnostics  who  had  no  Christian  tinge, 
such  as  the  Borbori,  or  dirt-eaters. 

Alexandria  had  three  famous  Gnostic  teachers. 
The  indigenous  system  of  Pleroma  {q.  o. ),  emana- 
tions of  pairs,  redemption  by  re-absorption,  was 
tinged  with  Christianity  by  Basilides  and  Valen- 
tinus {qq,v. ).  Carpocrates  also  deserves  notice,  for 
Irenaeus  tells  us  that  his  followers  coined  and 
appropriated  the  term  ‘ Gnostic.’  He  was  Indebted 
to  Plato  rather  than  to  Egypt,  and  distinctly 
taught  one  supreme  Gk>d,  wnence  emanated  the 
makers  of  the  world.  Into  this  came  souls  which 
had  previously  dwelt  among  Ideas,  havi^  had 
fellowship  with  God ; pure  souls,  such  as  ELomer, 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Jesus,  Paul,  strove 
to  rec^  those  Ideas  and  resist  the  influence  of  the 
Avorld,  even  by  magical  arts  ; among  the  influences 
that  would  enchain  them  was  to  be  ranked  the 
Law  of  Jahweh.  Transmigration  of  sonls  enabled 
all  to  rejoin  the  supreme  God,  who  might  welcome 
a few  elect  souls  direct.  Such  teaching  was 
developed  his  son,  Epiphanes,  and  others,  on 
the  topic.  What  were  the  influences  to  be  resisted  ; 

1 CArutianity  in  Talmud  cmd  Midrash,  Londoo,  1908. 

a The  art.  MAStaAsa  diecoasee  aleo  the  terms  Hemerobaptist, 
Ohristians  of  St.  John,  84blans.  For  other  Sibians  see  art 
HARRAiriAirs. 

t l^iph.  Hoer.  IxvL  7.  * See  BBJS  vi.  816. 
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if  sJl  human  actions  are  indifierent.  the  true 
Gnostic  ought  to  experiment  mth  all,  so  as  to 
find  out  what  really  helped  him.  In  some  quarters 
this  doctrine  serv^  as  a pretext  for  immorality, 
which  was  then  charged  by  Christians  against  ^ 
Carpocratians,  and  by  outsiders  against  all  Chris- 
tians. One  party  of  these  antinomians,  rejecting 
the  theory  of  a demiurge,  was  named  Antitactae 
by  Clement.^ 

Marcus  was  perhaps  an  Alexandrian,  but  he 
taught  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  known  chiefly 
through  Irenseus,  who  had  to  do  with  the  Mar- 
cosians  in  the  Rhone  valley.  He  introduced  many 
I^thagorean  speculations  with  numbers.  On  the 
authonty  of  women  who  repented  and  returned  to 
the  Church,  Irenscus  charged  them  with  coniuring 
tricks  in  worship  and  with  immorality;  though 
they  denied  this.  Hippolytus  with  independent 
knowledge  in  Borne  deliberately  reiterated  the 
charge.  They  lingered  into  the  4tn  century.  Men 
and  women  were  chosen  by  lot  to  prophesy  or  to 
baptize;  their  rite  for  this  was  to  pour  oil  and 
water  on  the  head,  in  the  name  of  the  unknown 
Father  of  all,  truth  the  Mother  of  all,  and  Him 
who  came  down  upon  Jesus. 

Antioch  was  the  centre  of  Satuminus,  who  was 
heir  of  Simon  Magus  through  Menander.^  He 
was  frankly  dualist,  conceiving  Jahweh  as  the 
chief  of  the  seven  creators  made  by  the  good 
God,  and  Christ  as  sent  by  Him  to  depose  the 
seven.  Bad  men,  made  by  the  rival  god,  were 
redeemable  by  Christ  on  condition  of  stem  abstin- 
ence from  all  sensuous  pleasures.  It  obviously 
followed  that  Christ  was  not  of  flesh  and  blood  at 
all,  but  appeared  only  in  the  likeness  of  man. 

This  line  of  thouAt  was  developed  by  Tatian, 
and,  because  he  us^  water  at  the  Lord^  Supper, 
his  followers  were  labelled  Hydroparastatae  or 
Aquaiii,  and,  by  distortion,  Saccophori,  Acccm- 
phori;  while  a sect  of  Encratites  affiliated 

to  him.  His  services  to  Aramaic  Christianity  in 
preparing  the  Diatessaron  facilitated  his  views 
spreading  down  the  Euphrates  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  great  development  of  Christianity  in  Persia 
termed  oy  the  Greeks  Nestorianism  (g.v.).  This 
great  communion,  with  its  mission-workinmid  Asia, 
China,  and  down  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  coasts  of 
India  and  Ceylon,  deserves  to  be  more  deeply 
studied  in  its  own  documents.^  In  this  period  only 
one  exponent  claims  attention,  Bardaisan  of 
Edessa.  He  is  known  to  us  chiefly  at  second  hand 
through  Greeks,  and  it  is  agreed  that  we  cannot 
reconstmct  his  theology  from  them,  even  with  the 
added  light  from  Epmem ; but  his  disciple  Philip 
summarized  his  views  in  The  Book  of  the  Laws 
of  the  Countries,  available  now  in  Syriac.  Bar- 
aaisan  was  of  high  rank,  perhaps  once  a priest  in 
the  great  temple  of  Atargatis  at  Mabug  (Hiera- 
polis).  A Jewish  colony  produced  a Syriac  version 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  different  h^m  the  Ara- 
maic targums ; the  earliest  converts  to  Christi- 
anity were  doubtless  won  from  this  circle,  and 
Baraaisan  joined  them.  He  seems  to  have  won 
over  some  followers  of  Cucojo,  who  had  built  upon 
foundations  laid  by  Valentinus.'*  His  influence 
with  the  royal  house  of  the  Abgars  greatly  improved 
the  standing  of  Christians  in  tne  l^gdom.  On  its 
subjugation  by  the  Romans,  and  a persecution  by 
Carac^a,  he  went  ss  a missionary  to  Armenia  and 
wrote  a history  of  that  land  which  became  the 
basis  of  Greek  accounts.  He  also  took  advantage 
of  an  embassy  from  India  to  publish  some  know- 
ledge of  Indian  religions,  ana  thus  prepared  the 

I Strom,  UL  626  fl. 

s From  a mi>re&dinz  of  this  msn't  name  soezna  to  have  been 
coined  the  title  of  an  Imaginary  sect,  the  Adrianistm. 

sSee  also  P.  Y.  Saeki,  The  ^eatorian  Monument  in  China, 
London,  1616. 

* Ephrem,  Against  Bereties,  cb.  xxii.  p.  485. 


way  for  the  later  missions.  Accessory  to  this 
main  work  of  propagation  was  his  devotion  to 
Christian  song.  Pliny  vouches  that  there  had 
been  hymns  before,  but  it  was  Bardaisan  who 
deliberately  wrote  and  collected  160  Christian 
hymns  to  match  the  150  Psalms  of  Jewish  worship.^ 
Only  Greek  ignorance  has  attributed  to  Arius  tne 
honour  discerned  by  Hahn  as  due  to  the  Syrian, 
the  primtis  hym7U>loatts,  Later  ages  kept  up  the 
tramtion,  so  that  the  Syrian  communion  is  the 
richest  in  this  depairtment  of  worship.  Of  Bar- 
daisan’s  own  writungs  none  survives,  unless  the 
^lendid  ‘ Hymn  of  the  Soul  * in  the  Acts  oj 
Thorruis  is  due  to  him  ; this  is  not  distinctly  Chris- 
tian, tho^h  open  to  a Christian  interpretation. 
His  son,  Harmonius,  followed  up  his  work,  and  the 
Christianity  of  Edessa  was  of  this  scnool  till 
Ephrem  of  ^Nisibis  settled  there  about  363  and  set 
himself  to  transform  it  parallel  with  Nicene  ortho- 
doxy, writmg  new  hymns  to  the  Bardaisanian 
tunes. 

In  the  4th  cent,  the  Gnostic  theory  of  archons, 
or  rulers,  over  the  various  heavens  was  blended 
with  Ebionite  teaching  so  as  to  identify  the  seventh 
archon  with  Jahweh  and  to  make  the  devil  his  son. 
The  leader  was  Peter  of  Judaea,  a hermit  near 
Jerusalem,  who  was  excommunicated  by  Epi- 
phanius.*  His  teaching  and  several  booWs  were 
taken  by  Eutactus  to  Armenia,  where  they  had 
some  vogue;  but  no  more  is  heard  of  these 
Archontici. 

Another  Syrian  had  transferred  his  energies  to 
Rome  about  140,  preceding  Tatian.  The  teach- 
ings of  Cerdo  are  reported  by  Irenserus  and  by 
Hippolytus.  In  his  day  there  was  no  canon  of 
Christian  literature,  and.  he  perhaps  began  one  by 
an  edition  of  Paurs  letters  (evidently  collected  by 
some  one  with  a purely  iEgean  outlook)  accom- 
panied hj  the  historical  introduction  furnished  by 
Luke.  The  Jewish  Scriptures  were  nothing  to 
him,  for  the  God  of  the  Jews  was  not  the  God  pro- 
claimed by  Christ.  He  seems  to  have  stereotyped 
the  dogma,  already  denied  in  the  Johannine 
Epistles,  that  Christ  had  no  flesh,  only  an  astral  or 
docetic  body.  Cerdo  seems  to  have  gathered  no 
party,  but  tnose  who  sympathized  with  him  in  the 
unorganized  state  at  Borne  found  a leader  in 
Marcion;*  possibly  some  Marcionite  teachings 
have  been  ante-dated  and  attributed  to  Cerdo. 

In  opposition  to  all  the  dualist  schemes  of 
Gnostics  and  Manichseans,  some  Greeks  empha- 
sized the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  name 
Monarchian  has  been  generalized  to  cover  all 
such  schools.  The  problem  to  be  solved  was  the 
relation  of  Christ  to  God ; two  solutions  were 
offered — a dynamic  and  a modal. 

The  former  was  first  taught  in  Borne  by  Theo< 
dotus  of  Byzantium,  a dose  student  of  Euclid, 
Aristotle,  and  Galen,  who  eschewed  allegory  and 
interpreted  Scripture  on  straightforwaM  lines. 
His  view  was  that  Jesus  was  an  ordinary  man 
till  the  Spirit  entered  Him  at  baptism.  Tlim  idea 
was  elaborated  by  a namesake,  a banker,  who,  to 
meet  He  2^«,  suggested  that  Melchizedek  was  the 
heaven^  mediator  for  angels;  this  permitted  the 
name  Melchizedekites  to  be  att^hed  to  his 
followers.  He  attempted  a separate  organization 
in  Borne  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  as 
bishop  a confessor,  Natalius;  but  the  latter 
repent^  and  was  reconciled  to  Zephyrinus.  The 
same  views  were  taught  in  Borne  by  Artemon,  but 
nothing  more  is  heard  of  the  movement  after  250. 

A vag^e  account  of  some  Alogi  is  given  by 
Epiphsmius  two  centuries  later ; he  descrioes  them 
as  disbelieving  the  Logos  doctrine  as  taught  in 
Jn  1 ; he  links  them  with  the  former  Theodotus, 

1 See  art.  Htmkb  (Syriac  Ohristlan). 

6 See  Bear.  xL  • See  art.  Marcionism. 
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but  gives  no  details  of  place  or  of  positiv’e  tenets. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  has  (quoted  in  this 
connexion  the  saying  by  Paul  of  Samo^ta : ‘ The 
Word  is  greater  than  Christ,  for  Christy  became 
great  through  wisdom.*^  As  to  the  earlier  state 
of  Jesus,  the  Antiochene  bishop  declared  : 

* Mary  did  not  brings  forth  the  Word,  for  Mary  waa  not  before 
the  ages,  but  she  brought  forth  a man  on  a level  with  ourselves. 

It  l^he  man  who  was  anointed,  not  the  Word.  ...  By  his 
unflinching,  unblenched  will  and  resolution,  he  made  himself 
like  unto  God  ; and  having  kept  himself  free  from  sin,  he  was 
made  one  with  Him.’  * 

The  same  line  of  thought  is  found  a few  years 
later  in  an  ar^ment  profesaedlv  address^  to 
Mani  by  Archelaus,  a S;man  bishop,  which  has 
come  by  tortuous  channels  not  likely  to  modify 
the  thought  on  this  head  : 

'Doubtless  Jesus  was  less  than  John  among  those  bom  of 
women,  though  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  he  was^  greater.  . . . 
Tell  me  on  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  came  as  a dove,' who  is  it  that 
was  baptised  by  John,  if  he  was  perfect,  if  he  was  Son,  if  he 
was  Power,  the  Spirit  oould  not  have  entered  even  as  kingdom 
cannot  enter  kingdom.  ...  It  was  the  Ohrist  of  Ood  that 
descended  on  Wm  who  was  Mary's  son.'  > 

Axchelaus  infers  that  the  Christ  may  descend  on 
any  man  who  lives  a life  like  Jesus ; he  agrees 
with  the  doctrine  of  Mani  on  this  point,  though  he 
denies  that  Mani  is  such  a man  : 

'The  Spirit  dwells  in  a man,  and  descends  and  stays  . . . 
and  ♦•><<■  often  happens,  even  as  you  were  professing  lately  that 
you  yours^  are  the  paraclete  of  God,’^ 

From  such  a clear  utterance  we  may  look  back 
and  discern  the  same  doctrine  held  in  the  days  of 
Justin.®  Tarphon  (Trypho)  mentions  the  theory, 
held  not  by  mmself  but  by  others,  that  Jesus  can 
be  shown  to  have  been  bom  as  a man  from^  men, 
and  be  proved  to  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Messiahship  by  election.  There  is  even  an 
isolated  passage  m Hermas,®  which  may  indeed 
be  inconsistent  with  other  passages  in  the  same 
hook,  that  is  quite  clear  to  the  same  effect : 

When  Jesus  had  laboured  with  the  Spirit  snd  had  co-operated 
wi^  it  in  everything,  behaving  boldly  and  bravely,  then  Ood 
choae  Him  as  a partner  with  the  Holy  Spirit  and  took  the  Son 
as  adviser, ' for  flesh,  which  is  found  undeflled  and  unspotted, 
wherein  the  Holy  Spirit  dwelt,  ehaU  receive  a reward.’  f 

A different  theory  had  been  worked  out^  in  A^ia 
Minor  by  Praxeas  and  Noetns.  Holding  the 
thorough  deity  of  Christ  and  the  absolute  unity 
of  Grod,  they  completely  identified  the  two.  They 
charged  Hippolytus  and  Tertnllian  with  being 
Ditheists  and  were  in  return  labelled  Patripassians 
or  Theopaschites.  By  oersonal  visits  Praxeas 
won  a few  followers  in  l^me  and  many  in  Car- 
thage. Epigonns,  a disciple  of  Noetus,  won  in 
Rome  Cleomenes  and  Sabellius  of  Libya,  who 
spread  the  theory  in  Africa.®  Beryllns  of  Bostra 
seems  to  have  held  kindred  views,  which  Origen 
convinced  him  were  untenable.  And  the  same 
Father  opposed  some  views  held  in  Arabia,  that 
the  soul  oies  with  the  body  and  will  share  in  its 
resurrection.® 

All  sects  thus  mentioned,  except  the  last, 
crystallized  on  some  point  connected  with  the 
person  of  Christ.  But  the  actual  lowering  of 
Christian  life  and  the  growth  of  a bureaucracy 
brought  forth  a couservative  revivalist,  Montanus 
of  Ardaba  in  Mysia.^  He  emphasized  some 
original  features  that  were  being  dropped — 
that  the  end  of  the  age  might  be  speedily  expected 
(whereas  Gnosticism  was  concerned  rather  with 
beginnings),  that  faith  was  more  important  than 
knowledge,  that  a high  standard  of  morals  must 

1 F.  O.  Oonybeare,  ThA  Key  cf  Truths  Oxford,  1898,  p.  xcv. 

5 Ib. 

« Ib.  pp.  xcvUi,  xcvii,  dtiug  Acts  <if  ArehOaui,  ch.  49f. 

♦ Ib.  pf  xclx.  ® DiaL  xlviiL  « SimU.  v.  6. 

7 For  the  later  development  of  this  Ohriatology  in  Armenia 
•ee  art.  Paulicianb  ; John  of  Damaacu*  refers  to  ite  adherents 
as  Doxarii  or  Aposchlatw.  For  Spain  see  art.  AnOTTU^ifl^ 

8 See  art.  MoxanoHiaHiBii.  ® Eo** 

10  3e«  BRB  viii.  828. 


be  maintained  by  rigid  discipline,  that  the  Spirit 
still  spoke  through  many  believers.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  laid  stress  on  martyrdom,  virginity, 
widowhood ; and  he  invented  a distinction  between 
venial  sins  after  baptism,  which  could  be  forgiven 
by  the  Church,  and  mortal  sins,  which  could  not. 
It  is  singular  that  most  of  the  old  features  which 
Montanmm  (g.v.)  sought  to  preserve  were  therefore 
opposed  ana  driven  out,  while  nearly  all  the 
innovatioiLB  of  its  founder  were  afterwards  adopted 
by  his  opponents.  Two  of  his  helpers  were  Maxi- 
milla  ana  Priscilla,  whose  names  were  used  to 
denote  sections  of  his  followers  that  were  said  to 
have  women  not  merely  as  prearChers  but  also  as 
priests  and  bishops.  Because  some  at  Ancyra 
seen  by  Jerome  used  cheese  with  bread  at  the 
Lord’s  Supper  (or  probably  at  a love-feast),  they 
were  called  Artotrotae.  Others  who  practised, 
meditation,  smd,  like  the  Hindus,  found  special 
attitudes  to  promote  this,  were  mocked  at  as 
Papalorhynchitae  or  Tascodrug^tae ; the  latter 
word  has  been  deformed  into  Asoodrugltse, 
Ascodmpit®,  Ascodmti,  Abrodici,  Asoitm ; the 
former  gave  rise  to  variants,  Passalorhynchitae, 
Dactylornynchitse. 

A fresh  impulse  was  gfiven  to  the  demand  for 
purity  of  life  when  the  churches  had  leisure  to 
recuperate  after  the  Dedam  persecution.  Many 
had  apostatized,  and  the  question  became  urgent 
on  wnat  terms  they  might  be  re-admittea  to 
fellowship.  A lenient  policy  was  adopted  in 
Rome,  where  the  question  was  fought  out.  The 
leader  of  the  stem  party,  Novatian,  was  chosen 
rival  bishop,  and  soon  tne  whole  Christian  com- 
munity ranked  itself  on  these  lines.  N.  Africa 
and  Asia  Minor  were  strongholds  of  the  puritan 
Novatianists  (g.v.),  and  this  geographical  align- 
ment suggests  that  they  absorbed  most  Montanists. 
They  regarded  the  others  as  apostate,  incapable  of 
regenerating  any  one  by  baptism  ; smd  therefore 
amdate  for 


they  baptized  any  cand 


admission,  dis- 


regarding anyprevions  ceremony  performed  by  an 
‘ apostate.’  "Ae  same  issue  arose  after  the 
Diocletian  persecution,  and  matters  came  to  a 
head  in  N.  Africa,  where  rival  bishops  were  elected 
at  Carthage,  The  stem  party,  or  Donatists  {q.v.), 
probably  absorbed  the  local  JNovatians ; they  held 
their  own,  though  the  State  patronized  the  others. 
Not  till  the  Van^l  invasions  of  the  6th  cent,  did 
both  parties  cease  to  be  important.  Various  hard 
names  flung  at  the  Donatists  were  Montenses, 
Campitss,  Rnpitee,  and  Cotopitee,  Cothopithse, 
Cutzupit®,  or  Gotispitse. 

II.  Alongside  jEstablishsd  Churcres. — 
When  Constantine  recognized  that  the  Christians 
were  the  most  virile  partjjr  in  his  empire,  and 
decided  to  found  a new  capital  near  the  provinces 
where  they  were  strong^t,  he  initiated  a State 
policy  of  nniformi^  which  created  new  sects  by 
the  score.  The  Greek  world  speculated,  the 
Roman  emperor  strove  to  crush  independence  of 
thought,  tiU  the  Arab  ^ve  both  something  else  to 
think  about.  The  riv^ry  of  Alexandria,  Antioch, 
and  Constantinople  expressed  itself  in  theological 
formulas;  each  city  fathered  a great  division  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  has  its  representatives 
stilL  Very  few  doctrinal  questions  arose  else- 
where, and  even  the  Pelagian  controversy  came  to 
its  height  among  the  Gre^s.  other  divisions 
turned  on  the  personality  of  Christ. 

Als  Illingworth  says,  neither  the  universality 
nor  the  unity  of  human  personality  was  ade<mately 
understood  in  pre-Christian  ages.^  Greek  thought 
was  first  forcea  to  the  problem  by  the  absolutely 
unique  case  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  had  no  generu 
theory  as  to  the  personality  of  an  ordinary  man. 
Origen  was  the  first  great  thinker,  and  AJexandris 

1 PertoncUity,  Human  and  Divine  (BLX  Loadoo,  1894,  p.  8. 
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continiied  to  lead  in  speculation  until  the  views  of 
Alius  threatened  to  wreck  Constantine’s  hope  of  a 
united  empire.  The  development  for  the  next  two 
generations  has  been  described  in  art.  Arianism  ; 
three  leaders  deserve  mention  afresh.  AStius  of 
Antioch,  bred  in  the  strictest  school  of  Aristotle, 
urged  t^t  Christ  must  be  radically  unlike  God, 
ana  gathered  a party  of  Anomceans,  or  Exucon- 
tians.  His  most  illustrious  follower  was  Eunomius 
of  Cyzicus,  whom  he  won  at  Alexandria  about 
350;  and  this  man  organized  their  srapathizers, 
consecrating  new  bishops;  with  his  death  in  395 
the  sect  died  out.'  Theophronius  of  Cappadocia 
taught  within  their  bounds  that  there  were  lindts 
to  God’s  knowledge,  which  was  absolute  only  as 
regards  current  events ; * his  followers  were  named 
Anoetse. 

From  the  theories  prefunded  by  and  against 
Apollinaris  and  his  followers*  were  coin^  the 
tiues  Dimoeritae,  Anthropolatrs,  Sarcolatrse, 
Vitaliani,  Synusiastae,  Polexniani,  Valentiniani. 
The  extreme  anti-Arians  at  Alexandria  separated 
under  Colnthus  in  319,  but  were  induced  to  re- 
unite in  324  by  Hosius. 

The  latter  leader  with  his  friend  Potamius,  in 
Spain,  still  confronted  with  great  missionary  tasks, 
put  out  a manifesto  urging  ^at  speculation  should 
cease,  and  that  all  non-Scriptural  terms  should  be 
disus^  ; this  led  to  the  Synods  of  Ariminum  and 
Seleucia  in  359,  when  Acacius  of  Csssarea  led  most 
of  the  Greeks  to  allow  that  the  Son  was  like  the 
Father,  and  thus  provided  for  the  Semi- Arlans  the 
new  name  of  Homceans.  But  his  influence  waned 
within  ten  years. 

An  extraordinary  interlude  towards  the  end  of 
the  4th  cent,  was  connected  with  the  name  of 
Origen.  Epiphaniua  of  SaJamis  devoted  some 
attention  to  him  in  his  treatise  on  heresies  and 
visited  Palestine  to  destroy  his  influence.  With 
Jerome  at  Bethlehem  he  succeeded,  but  Rufinus 
at  Olivet  had  been  a pupil  of  Didymus,  who  filled 
Orlgen’s  chair:  and  Jo^,  the  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
salem, regarded  Epiphanius  as  intruding  in  his 
province.  One  result  was  that  Rufinus  returned 
to  Italy  and  translated  many  of  Origen’s  books 
into  Latin,  editing  them  freely.  The  controversy 
was  complicated  oy  Diosoorus  and  other  Nitiian 
monks  supporting  tne  Origenists,  while  the  Scetan 
monks  went  so  far  in  theu*  opposition  that  Theo- 
philus,  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  led  soldiers 
to  attack  some  monasteries  and  nearly  lost  his 
life.  The  one  point  that  emerged  was  that  Origen 
had  denied  that  God  had  a human  form,  so  that 
the  Scetan-Jerome  party  could  be  called  Anthropo- 
morphites.  As  Cl]^80stom  sided  with  John,  the 
contest  rapidly  became  personal,  and  Theophilus 
proved  recreant  to  the  traditions  of  Alexandria. 
As  soon  as  Chrysostom  was  ruined  by  Epiphanius, 
the  whole  dispute  died. 

Older  theories  were  revived,  Photinus  of  Sirmium 
teaching  afresh  the  Unitarian  views  of  Paul  of 
Samosata,  and  Marcellus  of  Anc3rra  reviving  the 
doctrines^  of  Sabelliua.  In  381  the  Council  of 
Constantinople  pronounced  against  them,  and  also 
condemned  a new  theory  of  Macedonius,^  late 
bishop  of  the  city,  who  liad  begun  to  develop  a 
doctrme  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  whom  he  held  to  be  a 
creature;,  ranking  with  the  angels.  It  is  the  first 
sign  of  interest  m the  q[ae8tion  which  much  later 
was  to  serve  as  a pretext  for  the  rupture  of  East 
and  West.  Some  of  his  followers  were  said  by 
Philastrius  to  be  unsocial  at  meals,  and  were  there- 
fore named  Adelophagi  by  Praedestinatua. 

As  Christ  was  thus  studied  and  dissected,  till 
the  reality  of  His  human  career  was  obscured  by 
theories  as  to  His  nature,  religious  feeling  turned 


2 8m  BRJB  t.  676. 
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to  His  mother.  Some  Thracian  women  who  had 
migrated  to  Arabia  revived  in  her  honour  the 
custom  of  offering  cakes  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
fo.v.)  and  were  termed  CoUyridians  (from  xoXKvpls), 
Though  their  worship  was  condemned  (as  of  women 
only?),  the  impulse  to  Mariolatry  was  strong. 
Heividius  of  Rome  maintained  that  after  the  birth 
of  Jesus  Mary  bore  children  to  Joseph  ; he  and  all 
who  opposed  the  rising  tide  were  blamed  by 
Epiphanius'  as  Antidicomarianites.  This  led  to 
the  great  controversies  of  the  Nestorians  and  the 
Eutychians.*  That  section  of  the  E.  Syrian  Church 
which  haa  submitted  to  Rome,  under  the  Syro- 
Chaldaic  patriarch  of  Babylon,  is  now  known  as 
the  Chaldssan. 

The  political  problem  of  the  emperors  was  to 
hold  together  Egypt,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  with  the 
earlier  conquests  of  Rome.  About  the  year  600 
these  were  submerg^  by  northern  invaders,  Theo- 
doric  ruling  from  Kavenna ; the  Goths  were  won 
by  Arian  missionaries,  and  it  was  a question 
whether  the  cities  still  in  their  midst,  with 
Athanasian  churches,  would  succumb  or  would 
leaven  their  conquerors.  The  conversion  of  the 
Franks  was  a great  step  towards  solidifying  the 
West,  and  the  emperors  saw  that  it  was  adv&able 
to  conciliate  Rome.  They  secured  this  by  doctrinal 
concessions  only  at  the  expense  of  grave  aisatfection 
throughout  the  East.  In  Egypt  there  was  indeed 
a State  Church  upheld  by  force,  a manifest  token 
being  that  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria  was  also 
governor  of  the  province ; but  nearly  the  whole 
population  scofleu  at  it  as  Melkite.  The  people 
were  heartily  Monophysite  and  were  so  disgusted 
with  the  time-serving  of  their  patriarch  Mongus 
that  some  abjured  his  authority  and  became  laiown 
as  Acephali. 

Apart  from  these  extremists,  the  Copts  con- 
tinued to  subdivide  on  various  questions  as  to  the 
body  of  J esus.  That  this  did  not  function  natu- 
rally, but  only  by  constant  exercise  of  the  will 
to  lay  aside  divine  attributes,  was  a view  put 
forward  at  Alexandria  by  Julian  of  Halicarnassus 
and  supported  by  the  Syrian  Philoxenus  of  Mabug. 
When  the  Coptic  patriarch  died,  Julian  put  forward 
Gaianus  as  a candidate  and  secured  him  the  post. 
Their  followers  were  thereupon  nicknamed  Aph- 
thartodocetae  or  Incorrupticoiae ; but  the  tenet  as 
stated  by  Stephen  Niobes  was  that,  because  Christ 
united  the  two  natures,  human^  obtained  the 
privilege  of  being  uncreate.  Tnis  raised  the 
question  whether  the  human  nature  of  Jesus  had 
been  created  or  was  uncreate,  and  the  opponents 
called  one  another  Actistetss,  Ctistolatrae.  The 
party  which  held  that  Christ’s  body  was  ordinary 
was  headed  by  Severus,  who,  thougn  for  six  years 
patriarch  of  Antioch,  had  experience  of  Rome  and 
of  Constantinople,  and  was  Alexandrian  by  educa- 
tion and  residence.  In  the  contest  for  the  (k>ptic 
patriarchate  of  Alexandria,  when  Theodosius  failed 
to  hold  the  post,  their  party  was  styled  Phtharto- 
latrae,  Comipticolae.  On  their  line  of  thought 
came  next  the  question  whether  Christ’s  mind  was 
ordinary,  or  whe^er  He  was  potentially  omniscient 
and  simply  declined  to  know  certain  tilings.  The 
Kenotists,*  who  took  the  second  alternative,  were 
known  as  Agno6tae,  or  were  called  after  their 
leader,  Themistius  CaJonymus  the  deaoon.  \^en 
these  bodies,  including  the  Hsaiani,  numbered 
about  a dozen,  they  were  dismissed  in  despair  by 
cataloguers  as  Diacxinomenoi,  Hesitantes. 

Another  cause  of  fission  in  Egypt  late  in  the  6th 
cent,  was  still  the  relation  of  the  three  persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Damian,  the  Coptic  patriarch,  taught 
that,  while  the  three  unitcnily  were  God,  each 
separately  was  not ; his  adherents  were  Imown 

I H<9r.  IxxvilL  * See  art.  Moxophtbitibs. 
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sometimes  by  bis  name,  sometimes  as  Ang^elitm, 
from  Angelium  their  chief  church,  or  they  were 
laughed  at  as  Tetraditae,  Condobauditae.  Their 
chief  opponent  was  John  Philoponus,  lay  philo- 
sopher, who  so  emphasized  the  distinction  of  the 
three  natures  that  the  unity  escaped  notice,  and 
his  enemies  readily  styled  nim  a Tritheist.  He 
became  involved  also  in  a dispute  on  the  resurrection 
with  Conon  of  Tarsus,  who  held  that  the  bodilv 
form  would  not  be  resumed,  only  the  material. 
On  this  line  of  thought  the  Christolytae  held  that 
the  bodv  and  soul  of  Christ  fared  as  most  do,  and 
that  only  the  divine  nature  ascended  to  heaven. 

From  a very  different  standpoint,  another  party 
earned  the  name  of  Tetraditae ; some  Palestinian 
followers  of  Origeu  about  642,  who  followed  up  his 
doctrine  of  pre-existence  and  attributed  divinity 
to  the  soul  of  Christ  before  the  Incarnation,  pre- 
ferred the  name  Proto  ctistae.  In  reaction  the 
Isochristi  taught  that  ultimately  all  would  become 
like  Christ ; because  in  the  course  of  the  contro- 
vert two  different  monasteries  became  ranged 
agsd^t  one  another,  they  are  also  known  as  I«^o- 
laurites.  The  Abyssinian  Church  has  steadily 
followed  the  Copts  and  has  contributed  nothing  of 
more  than  local  acc^tance. 

Theodosius,  the  Coptic  patriarch,  in  543  conse- 
crated at  Constantinople  the  Syrian  Jacob  as 
bishop  of  Nisibis.  For  thirty-five  years  he  organ- 
ized and  ordained  throughout  Syria,  so  that  the 
Monophy sites  of  that  land  are  often  called 
Jacobites J Not  much  original  thought  is  recorded 
of  this  section ; the  wor^  of  Barsanuphius,  an 
anchorite  of  Gaza,  may  be  worth  consulting ; they 
are  ascetic  and  doctrinal ; those  of  Timotheus 
iFlurus  of  Alexandria  were  translated  into  Syriac 
and  thence  into  Armenian ; large  numbers  of 
sermons,  hymns,  and  letters  by  Severus  of  Antioch 
are  extant,  and  others  by  Jacob  of  Saru^  Philox- 
enuB  of  Mabug  about  508  revised  the  Peshitta  in 
a most  literal  fashion,  and  a century  later  Thomas 
of  Harkel  edited  the  revision  at  Alexandria,  adding 
the  critical  marks  of  Origen. 

In  540  an  Armenian  council  was  held,  which 
pronounced  for  Monophysitism  and  incorporated 
in  the  Sanctus  the  test  phrase  * who  wast  crucified 
for  us.*  Under  Heraclius  this  was  abandoned,  but 
from  728  communion  with  the  Jacobites  was  re- 
stored. There  are  also  remarkable  relics  of  the 
Adoptian  view,  for  the  anniversary  of  Christ’s  birth 
is  not  observed,  except  for  some  mention  on  the 
great  feast  of  the  Baptism,  6th  Jan.  ; the  Julianite 
view  of  an  incorruptible  body  was  combined  with 
this,  as  assumed  in  baptism.  The  Paulicians  {q,v. ) 
always  objected  to  their  rivals*  worship  of  the 
Cross  (Armenian,  Chasnis) ; therefore  the  term 
Chatzitzarii,  Charinzarians  (Staurolatrae)  seems 
to  denote  no  small  sect,  but  the  Established 
Church  of  Armenia  as  viewed  by  the  Paulicians. 

Justinian  sought  to  reconcile  the  Monophysltes 
and  so  cement  together  the  empire  that  his  generals 
had  re-conquered,  and  he  callea  the  fifth  ecumenical 
council  at  Constantinople  in  663  to  ratify  a com- 
promise— his  condemnation  of  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia,  Theodoret,  and  Ibas  in  the  ‘ Throe 
Chapters.**  The  whole  West  di-sa^eed,  however, 
and  the  assent  of  Rome  >vas  won  only  by  retaining 
its  bishop  in  exile,  and  on  his  death  W nominat- 
ing Pelagius,  a pliant  successor.  He  was  ex- 
communicated by  nearly  all  the  West,  the  lead 
being  taken  by  Paulinus  of  Aquileia,  but  after  his 
speedy  death  the  scandal  bei^n  to  heal.  The 
great  influence  of  Rome  gradually  secured  the 
acceptance  of  the  council,  so  that  the  dissentients 
were  presently  termed  schismatics.  The  Lombards 
encouraged  the  bishops  of  Aquileia  to  revive  their 
former  utle  of  * patriarch  * ; not  until  698  was  the 
> See  art.  MoKorarsmsM.  ^ See  BRE  It.  191  f. 


division  healed,  when  the  whole  cause  was  unin- 
telligible. Two  rival  lines  of  bishops,  however, 
bore  the  mere  title  of  patriarch  till  1751. 

Timotheus  of  Constantinople,  in  his  Reaction  of 
EereticSy  about  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.,  cTescnbes 
some  Melchizedekitea  of  Phrygia,  who  observed 
the  Sabbath  day  ; as  they  touched  no  one,  they 
were  popularly  called  AUiingani.  This  reads  as 
if  they  observed  the  Jeivish  rules  of  cleanliness, 
but  the  information  is  too  scanty  to  trace  their 
origin  and  tenets. 

In  the  last  days  of  Greek  pqw'er  the  emperor 
Heraclius  asked  whether  the  will  of  Christ  was 
single  or  double.  The  Monothelete  controversy  ^ 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  theologiaiw  for  half 
a century ; aU  the  while  Islftm  was  driving  the 
Greek  troops  out  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  with  the 
hearty  gooa  will  of  the  natives,  so  that  the  State 
Church  there  fell  irretrievably.  The  community 
which  held  longest  to  the  .single  will  dwelt  on 
Lebanon,  and  is  Knowm  as  Maronite.  It  speedily 
fell  out  of  touch  with  Greek  thought,  reverting  to 
the  Syriac  language,  in  which  the  liturgy  is  still 
chanted ; but  under  Muslim  rule  the  peo^e  speak 
Arabic.  In  the  12th  cent,  the  Maronites  adopted 
Dithelism  as  the  price  of  Crusading  help,  but  they 
were  not  thoroughly  organized  under  Roman  in- 
fluence till  1743.  Until  recent  troubles  there  were 
nearly  250,000  on  Lebanon,  with  70,000  more  in 
Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt ; about  2000  monks  of 
St.  Ajuthony  and  1100  secular  priests  are  under 
their  patriarch.  A curious  result  of  all  these 
^visions  is  to  be  seen  in  the  title  ‘ patriarch  of 
Antioch,*  borne  to-day  by  six  rivals : besides  the 
Grseco-Arab  or  Melkite  and  the  Syrian  Catholic, 
a Latin  is  to  be  found  at  Aleppo,  a Greek  at 
Damascus,  and  a Syriac  at  Diarbel^. 

The  views  of  Pelagius  as  to  the  effect  of  sin  on 
mankind*  were  canvassed  in  the  West  behind  his 
back ; he  himself  set  them  forth  at  Bethlehem  and 
Lydda,  and  was  supported  by  Julian  of  Eclanum 
and  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  His  follower  Celes- 
tine,  ordained  at  Ephesus,  was  at  last  condemned 
there  in  431.  But  the  Greeks  declined  to  follow 
Augustine,  and  presently  were  classed  as  Semi- 
Pelagians.  One  of  the  classical  works  on  heresy, 
written  in  the  West,  in  its  catalogue  of  wrong 
opinions,  leads  up  to  predestination,  which  is  then 
stated,  and  opposed  from  the  Semi-Pela^an  stand- 
point. And  the  famous  test  of  Catholic  doctrine, 
that  it  has  always  been  believed  by  everybody 
everywhere,  was  formulated  to  indicate  that 
Augustinianiam  was  a heresy.  From  Marseilles 
(Massilia),  the  headquarters  of  these  Western 
leaders,  they  were  often  called  Massilians,  Mas- 
salians,  or  Messalians  ; the  controversy  was  closed 
in  529  at  Orange  in  that  district.  Before  then  the 
opinions  of  Augustine  against  free  will  had  been 
exa^erated  by  monks  at  Hadrumetum  to  the 
pitcn  of  antinomianism ; after  them  was  coined 
the  title  Adrumetians. 

Lucifer  of  Cagliari  in  Sardinia  stemmed  the  tide 
of  laxity,  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Donatists, 
opposing  the  restoration  to  office  of  those  who  had 
given  scandal ; but  his  objection  was  on  the  score 
of  Arian  doctrine  more  than  of  apostasy.  The 
protests  of  his  followers  were  last  heard  in  384. 

In  S.  Gaul  and  Spain,  where  the  West  Gk)ths 
spread,  we  hear  much  ^om  the  5th  to  the  7th 
cent,  of  certain  Bonosians,  organized  with  bishops. 
Apparently  they  followed  Bonosus  of  Sardica,  wno 
flourished  from  392  to  430.  At  first  he  simply 
taught  that  Joseph  and  Mary  bad  children,  but  he 
was  finally  classed  with  Marcellus  and  Photinus. 
As  his  views  were  accepted  in  Spain,  we  infer  that 
he  held  the  old  Adoptianism. 

> Se«  art.  MoscomLSTiSM. 

s See  art.  Pslaoiakism  ako  Snn-PnjioTAiniv. 
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Spain  produced  one  leader  in  Priscillian  ^ about 
375.  His  opinions  are  certainly  distort^  by  his 
opponents,  who  hung  at  him  such  epithets  as 
Cmostic  and  Manichsean.  Pamphlets  oi  his  dis- 
covered in  1886  show  that  he  was  a mystic,  pre- 
cursor of  Santa  Teresa.  What  really  annoyed  his 
neighbonrs  was  his  asceticism,  especimly  his  strong 
views  on  the  relation  of  the  sexes,  which  he 
thought  should  be  purely  spiritual,  whence  the 
names  Abstinentes,  Spiritales  ; his  world  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  lay  ciibacy,  and  he  was  condemned 
at  Saragossa,  and  finally  beheaded  at  Treves  (385), 
the  first  victim  of  a new  law  against  heretics. 
From  Augustine  we  hear  of  a few  Africans  who 
lived  as  he  Eui vised,  in  foster-families,  receiving 
adopted  children ; he  called  them  Abelonii, 
Abeliani,  Abeloitae.  If  there  be  any  truth  in^  the 
tales  told  to  Epiphanins  about  the  Adamiani, 
reported  to  worsnip  naked  in  the  hot  baths,  and 
to  TTift-inf-jLin  their  virginity,  they  also  may  have 
reduced  Priscil  lianas  views  to  practice.  A very 
different  position  was  taken  up  by  Jovinian  of 
MUan,  who  opposed  celibacy,  fasts,  the  exaltation 
of  martyrdom,  the  classincation  of  sins ; con- 
demned at  Home  and  Milan,  he  was  banished  by 
the  emperor.  A pamphlet  that  he  issued  was 
controverted  by  Jerome,®  whose  abuse  is  our  chief 
source  of  information.  In  the  same  way  we  hear 
of  another  Spaniard,  Vigilantius,  who  wrote 
against  prayers  to  the  saints  and  other  heathen 
practices,  against  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  mon- 
asticism  ; Jerome’s  wit  coined  for  his  followers  the 
names  Dormit, antes,  Nycts^es.  Vigilsmtius  con- 
tinued working  at  Barcelona  unhindered. 

Less  fortunate  had  been  Aerius  of  Pontus  half  a 
century  earlier,  known  to  us  only  through  Epi- 
phanius.®  Not  only  had  he  opposed  fasting  and 
prayers  for  the  dean,  but  he  asserted  that  bishops 
and  presbyters  were  one  order,  one  honour,  one 
dignity.  He  was  excommunicated,  and  his 
foUowerR  were  driven  into  practical  communism 
till  their  extinction.  Audseus  of  Syna  was  another 
contemporary  reformer  and  missionary  to  the 
Goths  of  Serbia ; but  to  quartodeciman  and  very 
ascetic  practices  he  joined  the  theory  that,  as  man 
was  made  in  the  image  of  God,  therefore  God  must 
have  a material  shape ; his  Anthropomorphite 
followers  are  heard  of  till  about  600.  Of  the 
Apostolid,  or  Apotactid,  in  Asia  Minor  we  know 
only  from  Epiphanins  that  they  were  celibate  com- 
munists, using  the  AcU  of  Andrevi  and  Acts  of 
Thomas ; from  the  nickname  Saccophori  it  would 
appear  that  they  were  mendicants.  In  the  Theo- 
dosian  law  against  heretics  they  were  grouped 
with  Encratites. 

Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Armenia  saw  during 
the  4th  and  5th  centuries  a mystic  movement  of 
the  Massilians,  who  sacrificed  even  self-support  to 
constant  prayer,  as  the  means  whereby  tne  Holy 
Spirit  entered  and  perfected,  giving  full  knowledge 
ot  divine  things  and  of  the  future.  They  were 
known  also  to  the  Greeks  as  Euchites  (g.v.), 
Euphemites,  Choreutes,  or,  after  some  leaders,  as 
Adelphians,  Lampetians,  Mardanites,  Eustath- 
ians.  Akin  to  them  seem  to  be  the  Hypsistarians, 
or  Ccelicolse,  in  Asia  Minor,  though  they  attracted 
attention  by  their  worship  of  light,  their  rules  as 
to  food  and  the  Sabbatn,  their  opposition  to 
images.  The  Agony clitae  of  the  1th.  and  8th 
centuries,  who  would  not  kneel  at  prayer,  but  pre- 
ferred to  stand,  and  often  to  dance,  were  fore- 
runners of  the  dervishes,  as  also  of  many  revivalist 
bodies  in  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries,  known 
derisively  as  Jumpers. 

Quarrels  between  the  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople and  the  pope  of  Home  as  to  jurisdiction  over 

1 8«e  art  PaiaoiLLLainsx.  * In  Jovinianum. 

» Harr.  Ixxv. 


the  Jugo-Slavs  led  to  the  formulation  of  charts 
on  each  side,  when  the  name  Azymites  was  used  oy 
the  Eastern  to  blame  the  Homan  use  of  unleavened 
bread  at  the  Mass,  and  the  Western  retorted  with 
Fermentarii.  Trivial  as  the  allegations  were,  the 
rupture  of  1054  was  complete  and  final.  Fresh 
causes  of  difference  have  been  added,  notably  one 
in  the  14th  century.  The  monks  of  Athos  had 
adopted  the  Hindu  methods  of  contemplation, 
which  were  attacked  by  Barlaam  when  sent  to 
inspect  them ; the  Hesychasts  held  that  they 
could  attain  the  vision  of  that  uncreated  light 
which  was  revealed  on  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion, while  Barlaam  declared  that  this  infringed  on 
the  accepted  doctrine  of  Gk)d.  After  debates  oe fore 
the  emperors  (1341-51)  the  Eastern  Church  adopted 
the  Hesychast  view. 

Sinoe  the  establishment  of  the  Holy  Homan 
Empire  it  might  appear  that  sects  in  W.  Europe 
were  few.  But  this  view  is  superficial,  as  will 
^pear  by  a comparison  with  the  modem  Homan 
Catholic  Church.  This  is  often  regarded  as  homo- 
eneous,  but  is  in  fact  highly  complex  ; its  ditierent 
ranches  are  often  as  remote  from  one  another  as 
most  Protestant  bodies.  In  the  same  Canadian 
city  will  be  found  churches  frequented  by  Irish 
and  churches  frequented  by  French,  with  decided 
antipathy,  although  the  lan^age  and  ritual  used 
are  the  same  in  both.  An  English  town  will  be 
worked  partly  by  secular  priests,  partly  by  a 
regular  order;  their  relations  are  as  fratemsJ  as 
those  of  Methodists  with  Presbyterians.  The 
various  monks,  canons,  and  friars  are  traditionally 
rivals,  not  only  of  the  seculars,  but  of  one  another, 
and  they  have  been  supplemented  by  numerous 
modem  foundations.  In  England  alone  there  are 
19  chief  superiors  of  the  principal  religious  orders 
and  congregations,  while  a single  archdiocese  has 
31  different  congregations  of  women,  even  over- 
lapping in  the  same  towns. 

Thus  in  the  Middle  Ages  we  have  to  consider 
three  sorts  of  movement^  1)  those  always  inde- 
pendent of  Home,  (2)  innovations  adopted  and 
moulded  by  Home,  (3)  reforms  discountenanced  by 
Home.  (1)  Of  the  fij^t  class  there  were  dualists 
inheriting  Eastern  doctrines,  like  the  Bogomils 
and  Cathari,  and  pantheists  like  the  Brethren  of 
the  Free  Spirit  (jj.t;.).  With  the  last  should  be 
classed  the  followers  of  Amalric,  thoi^h  he  lived 
and  died  in  the  Homan  communion.  Lecturing  in 
Paris,  first  on  philosophy  and  then  on  theolo^,  he 
developed  the  principles  of  John  the  Scot.  Three 
propositions  attribute  to  him  were  condemned  by 
the  university^,  and  then,  on  appeal,  by  the  pope, 
so  that  he  formally  recanted  them : God  is  every- 
thing; a Christian  must  believe  that  he  is  a 
menmer  of  Christ ; to  those  constituted  in  love  no 
sin  is  reckoned.  He  died  about  1207,  and  his 
followers  seem  to  have  advanced  rapidly.  They 
taught  that  the  Son  inaugurated  a second  era,  in 
which  the  Mosaic  Law  was  abolished  (and  this 
became  the  pretext  for  antinomianism) ; that  the 
third  age,  that  of  the  Spirit,  was  just  beginning 
with  God  incarnate  in  them  ; that  nell  was  a con- 
sciousness of  sin,  and  that  the  believer  was  freed 
from  this  by  his  regeneration,  which  was  the 
promised  resurrection.  But  these  versions  of  their 
mystic  pantheism  come  only  from  the  records  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  b^an  to  work  among  them 
in  1209.  The  Lateran  Council  condemned  them 
six  years  later,  and  in  1225  Pope  Honorius  and  the 
Council  of  Sens  condemned  anesh  the  great  work 
of  John  the  Scot.^  The  Amalrician  philosophy 
filtered  into  several  of  the  B4guine  sisterhoods. 

1 For  the  whole  movement  ooneult  A.  Jundt,  Hitt,  du 
panthHtme  popuUiire  au  moytm  dgt  et  au  xvi^  tiiele,  PnrU, 
1875 ; and  B.  Haurteu,  HiaL  <U  2a  philowphit  atMfasUqut^  i 
vole.,  do.  1872-80. 
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(2)  For  the  great  leaders  whose  programmes 
were  accepted,  and  whose  followers  were  organ- 
ized with  the  sanction  of  Rome,  see  art.  RELIGIOUS 
Orders  (Christian). 

(3)  In  the  tliird  class  fall  several  niillenarians  ^ — 
Wvclifites,  Hussites,  Brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  Waldenses,  all  described  in  separate  articles. 
There  remain  to  be  noticed  vaiions  evangelical 
groups  follo'wing  leaders  who  cared  little  about 
remmning  in  outward  communion ; they  were 
chiefly  of  the  12th  century. 

Tanchelm  preached  in  the  Netherlands  till  1124, 
Eudo  de  Stella  in  Brittany  till  1148 ; but  three 
disciples  of  Abelard  (^.v.)  produced  more  famous 
results.  Peter  of  Bruys,  a priest,  taught  for 
twenty  years  in  S.  France ; the  authorities  who 
neglected  to  suppress  him  were  thus  adjured  : 

* In  your  parts  the  people  are  re-haptized,  the  chuixdiee  pro- 
faned, the  altars  overthrown,  crosses  Dumed ; on  the  very  day 
of  onr  Lord's  passion  meat  is  pnbliclr  eaten,  priests  are 
scourged,  monies  imprisoned  and  oompeiled  by  terrors  and 
tortures  to  marry.' ^ 

When  Peter  was  lynched,  his  work  was  continued 
by  a Cluniac  monk,  Henrjr  of  Lausanne,  at  first 
with  some  episcopal  sanction,  as  the  scandalous 
lives  of  many  clergy  needed  checking  by  public 
opinion  ; but  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (g'.v. ) suspected 
Uia  work,  and  after  about  fourteen  years  hau  him 
imprisoned  in  1148.  Arnold  of  Brescia  did  similar 
work  in  N.  Italy,  ]^ance,  Swit^rland,  and  in  1145 
obtained  a commanding  position  at  Rome ; ten 
years  later  he  was  sacrificed  to  the  pope  by  the 
emperor.  The  Amoldists  maintained  themselves, 
chiefly  in  I^mbardy,  for  some  two  centuries ; th<^ 
contemptuously  reiected  the  clergy  as  of  baid  life 
and  therefore  unable  to  administer  useful  sacra- 
ments ; they  equally  rejected  the  theory  of  the 
efficacy  of  any  sacramente.  Their  stress  on  the 
laying  on  of  hands  is  an  obvious  corollary  from 
their  attempt  to  revert  to  primitive  models  as 
depicted  in  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

About  1183,  when  the  French  troop  were  trying 
to  suppress  the  Braban9on  brigands,  they  were 
followed  np  by  volunteer  bands  linked  into  a 
brotherhood  on  the  basis  of  a revelation  ; they  wore 
a leaden  image  of  the  Madonna  of  Pny,  ana  their 
distinctive  mark  was  a white  cowl,  whence  they 
were  named  CapuciatL  The  name  was  speedily 
transferred  by  Thomas  of  Walsingham  to  the 
English  followers  of  Peter  of  Pattishall,  an  icono- 
clast who  advised  that  it  was  needless  to  bare  the 
head  before  the  host. 

With  the  13th  cent,  the  virility  of  the  papal 
system  waned.  When  eiru)eror  and  pope  qnarrmled, 
tne  Italian  physician  MarsUius,  eminent  at  the 
university  oi  Paris,  produced  a work,  Defev^or 
PaeiSf  wnich  put  plainly  for  scholars,  politicians, 
and  theologians  tne  truths  hitherto  maintained 
chiefly  by  the  Waldenses.  A democrat  and  Bible 
student,  ne  would  take  away  all  clerical  power  and 
wealth,  subjecting  even  bishops  and  pope  to  the 
civil  power  ; as  a historian  he  showed  the  growth 
of  papal  power  and  denied  any  Petrine  prerogative. 
Ludwig  of  Bavaria  naturally  protect^  with  the 
sword  one  who  protected  him  with  the  pen ; he 
was  crowned  emperor  in  Rome  in  the  name  of  the 
Romans ; he  deposed  Pope  John  xxii.  ; he  in- 
stalled a new  pope,  Nicholas  v.  But  his  adoption 
of  the  principles  of  Marsilius  was  premature,  and 
in  a way  was  but  an  episode  in  the  Guelph- 
Ghibelline  strife.  The  rx>ok  was  a different 

matter  ; not  only  did  it  circulate  among  scholars, 
but  it  was  rendered  into  French,  Italian,  and 
English.  Not  only  was  it  known  to  Wyclif,  the 
Parisian  promoters  of  the  general  councils,  and 
Luther,  hut  even  to  the  commonalty  it  showed 
1 See  ortt.  Ekthububts  (Rellgloue),  | 3,  and  Sboowd  AovaimaM. 
* 4.  H.  Newman,  Manual  of  ChurcK  Bigtory,  Philadelphia, 
1900,  L SCO. 
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that  great  scholars  could  demand  a reformation  in 
head  and  members,  to  sweep  away  usurpation,  in 
the  name  of  the  apostles. 

III.  Moderm. — With  the  Reformation  of  the 
16th  cent,  the  ostensible  unity  of  Weetein 
Christendom  disappeared.  The  Roman  communion 
was  soon  strengthened  by  new  orders,  notably  the 
Jesuits  {,q.v.)i  and  it  h^  discountenance  other 
new  movements,  such  as  the  Jansenist  and 
Modernist.  ^ But,  whereas  during  the  Middle  Ages 
force  could  usually  be  invoked  * to  crush  teachers 
of  whom  the  Curia  disapproved,  in  modem  times 
that  has  been  possible  only  In  certain  localities, 
especially  under  the  banners  of  Spain  and  Austria. 
Each  century  has  seen  great  new  leaders,  all  of 
whom  are  separately  treated  in  the  present  work, 
an  also  are  some  minor  teachers  ; but  of  the  first 
age  only  three  seem  to  need  mention  here. 

Nicolaus  von  Amsdorf  (1483-1565)  exaggerated 
Luther’s  insistence  on  faith,  saying  that  good 
works,  when  done  on  purpose  to  win  salvation, 
were  absolutely  harmful ; he  was  disowned  by 
most  of  his  communion.  Younger  in  years  but 
more  antique  in  thought,  Heinrich  Niolaes  (1502- 
80  ?),  an  Amsterdam  nierohaut,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  by  David  Joris  to  mediaeval  mystics. 
Taking  up  headquarters  at  Emden  11540-60),  he 
taught  that  he  was  an  incarnation  of  (aod  in  Christ 
to  found  the  Familia  Caritatis,  whose  members 
themselves  partook  of  divinity  and  could  become 
perfect.  It  was  elaborately  organized  on  the  hier- 
archical pattern,  but  adherents  were  allowed  to 
conform  outwardly  to  any  Church.  Thus  Plantin 
of  Antwerp  became  a convert,  and  printed  most  of 
his  books.  These  were  all  rendered  into  English, 
for  Niclaea  and  Vitel  of  Delft  did  much  work  in 
Essex  and  London,  especially  after  1570.  Fifty 
years  later  Edmond  Jessop  jiublished  a popular 
account  based  on  good  authority,  in  his  Discov&ry 
of  the  Errors  of  the  English  Anahaptists,  which 
snows  development  of  the  FamUist  movement. 
Even  in  1652  the  books  of  ‘H.N.  * were  reprinted, 
but  very  few  new  adherents  were  won.  The 
Friends  have  always  found  much  that  wais  con- 
genial in  the  Familists,  and  the  most  sympathetic 
studies  are  by  Robert  Barclay*  and  C.^  Fell 
Smith.*  John  Cameron  (1577-1625)  taught  in  ten 
cities,  and  his  system  was  popularized  by  his 
pupils,  especially  Moyse  Amyraut.® 

On  the  whole,  minor  sects  could  maintain  them- 
selves in  Europe  only  under  special  conditions  ; 
Poland  and  Holland  gave  a certain  amount  of 
toleration,  and  England  later.  New  countries 
naturally  afforded  refuges,  and  thus  were  predis- 
posed for  the  appearance  of  new  sects.  To  guard 
against  this,  the  Inquisition  was  peculiarly  active 
in  the  New  World. 

It  might  be  expected  that  new  lands  under 
Protestant  control  would  be  sectarian  museums, 
but  this  is  hardly  the  case  ; in  Victoria  only  8054 
people  returned  themselves  in  1911  as  outside  the 
well-known  Churches.  Canada  has  become  the 
home  of  refugees  from  all  N.  Europe,  and  displays 
many  immigrant  sects ; but  it  seems  to  nave 
originated  none.  The  United  States  is  so  large,  so 
old,  so  active,  and  so  well  investigated,  that  the 
whole  modem  period  can  best  be  studied  with  this 
continent  in  view.*  The  facts  dovetail  with  every 

^ See  ortt.  Jaksbnism  and  Modbbxum. 

s See  art.  ISQUisinoir. 

* Tff  Inner  Lif*  the  ReligiouB  SocietieM  <if  the  Common- 
voealth.  London,  1876,  p.  26  ff.  with  bibliosnnphy. 

4 DNB  xl.  427.  » BRS\.  404. 

4 The  regular  censuses  of  IBOO  and  1910  oontoln  much  valu- 
able information.  On  the  latter  a popular  book  has  been 
published  by  H.  K.  OorroU,  The  Rtligiout  Forest  <if  Unitsd 
Statss,  New  York,  1912;  but,  while  it  proteases  to  be  ‘revised 
and  brought  down  to  1910,'  it  is  difficolt  in  many  places  to  teU 
whether  the  figures  are  not  even  of  1890.  Moreover,  the 
ooouraoy  of  the  figures  has  often  been  doubted,  and  grave 
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permanent  EiQropean  movement  of  the  last  two  i 
centuries.  That  America  chiefly  reproduces,  i 

only  slightly  modifies,  tho  conditions  of  the  Old  i 
World  will  be  evident  by  enumerating  the  22 
denominations  which  have  more  than  60,000  com- 
municants each.  They  are  named  here  in  order 
of  their  size  : Roman  Catholic,  Baptist,  Methodist, 
Lutheran,  Presbyterian,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Protes-  ^ 
tant  Epmcopal,  Congregational  ist,  Reformed, 
United  Brethren,  German  Evangelical,  Latter-  ^ 
Day  Saints,  Evangelical  bodies.  Eastern  Orthodox, 
Friends,  Christian  Connection,  German  Baptmt 
Brethren,  Adventist  bodies.  Church  of  Christ 
(Scientist),  Unitarians,  Universalists,  Mennonites. 

The  ‘other  Protestant  bodies*  in  1906  had  not 
260,000  members ; their  church  property  was  small 
and  heavily  in  debt ; their  permanence  is  uncertain, 
for,  though  42  new  sects  appeared  in  twenty  years, 
by  immigration,  division,  or  organization,  yet  16 
disappearoi,  and  30  more  decreased  so  r^dly  that 
many  are  probably  extmct  already.  They  have 
four  times  as  many  ministers  as  most  Protestant 
sects,  and  have  multiplied  remarkably  since  1890, 
especially  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Massachusetts, 
and  Illinois,  A fifth  of  them  are  in  a thousand 
isolated  groups  with  no  distinctive  principles,  and 
they  are  classified  in  the  census  report  sa  ‘ Inde- 
pendent Churches.*  They  indicate  the  presence  of 
new  life,  but  the  results  are  too  amorphous  to  be 
described.  Even  among  the  others,  from  the  78 
‘ Christian  Israelites  * up  to  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  Winebrennerian  members  in  the  ‘ Church  of 
God,’  many  appear  negligible  in  practice,  for  on 
their  own  omcial  showing  they  do  no  work  at 
home  or  abroad. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  in  1789 
perfect  religious  freedom  has  been  assured  through- 
out the  United  States.  This  arose  not  only  from 
the  highly  miBcellaneous  character  of  the  popula.- 
tion,  but  from  the  fact  that  two  States  had  been 
deliberately  founded  in  order  to  secure  homes  for 
those  who  respected  the  rights  of  conscience.  The 
French  of  Canada,  Acadie,  Louisiana,  the  ^anish 
of  Mexico  and  CaUfomia,  the  Dutch  of  New 
Amsterdam,  the  Swedes  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
second  wave  of  English  in  Viremia,  indeed  be- 
longed to  their  respective  Estamished  Churches, 
but  these  have  not  oeen  the  determining  factors. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  (g.v.)  of  Plymouth  and  the 
Puritans^  of  New  England  have  had  their  story 
often  told.  Even  more  important  for  our  theme 
are  Rhode  Island  and  the  Providence  Plantations, 
with  charters,  first  firom  the  Commonwealth,  then 
from  Charles  n.,  assuring  a welcome  to  all ; the 
Jews  found  guaranteed  to  them  here  not  merely 
an  asylum,  Wt  equal  opportunities.  This  tiny 
province  was  so  hemmed  m by  intolerant  Puritans 
that  it  offered  no  scope  to  develop  its  principles, 
and  the  wider  application  was  made  by  William 
Penn,  whose  wora  is  too  little  appreciated  in 
Englani  In  1677  he  was  joint- proprietor  of  West 
New  Jersey,  and,  desiring  population,  he  joined 
George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay  in  a journey  to 
the  lower  Rhine,  Hanover,  Brandenburg.  Becom- 
ing proprietor  of  Pennsylvania  in  1681,  he  decided 
to  make  it  a greater  Rhode  Island.  Numerous 
German  pampmets  were  written,  and  the  response 
was  beyond  expectation ; before  long  there  were 

orron  have  been  discovered  daring  1918.  The  official  Bureau 
of  the  Oenfus,  in  the  department  of  Oommeroe  and  Labor, 
conducted  special  inquiries  into  religioTis  conditions  in  1906  and 
in  1916.  Few  of  the  last  returns,  so  far  as  tb^  relate  to  the 
minor  bodies,  are  avidlable  for  this  article,  which  draws  largely 
from  the  Report  on  JUliffious  SodUs,  J906,  pt.  L * Summary  and 
General  Tsblee,'  pt.  ii.  'Separate  Denominations,  BOstorj', 
Description,  and  Statistics  * ; BulUtin  108,  * Religious  Bodies, 
Introduction,  Summary,  Diagrams,*  Washington,  1910.  So  far 
as  the  returns  of  1916  have  been  published,  they  show  no 
oreneral  chaise  in  the  situation. 

• <veu  art.  PcaiTAjtisif. 


more  than  60,000  German  sectarians  in  the  prov- 

ince,  with  hardly  one  Reformed  or  Lutheran 
minister. 

* Still  throughout  his  peaoeful  country 
Traces  linger  of  aU  lands 
Which  here  sent  their  early  settlers 
In  strange  headgear  and  quaint  coetumes.*! 

After  long  obscuration  their  story  has  at  last  been 
told.*  . 

Caspar  Schwenkfeld  (1490-1661)  was  a Silesian 
noble,  a lay  reformer  influential  with  the  Duke  of 
Liegnitz.*  Influenced  at  first  by  Hus  and  Tauler, 
he  approved  the  early  doings  of  Luther  ; but,  when 
the  latter  threw  in  his  lot  with  the  princes,  he 
feared  that  the  promotion  of  purity  of  life  was 
being  subordinated  to  the  construction  of  a new 
ecclesiastical  machine.  He  therefore  published  his 
Ermanung  dtsi  missbrauchs  etlicher  fumempster 
Artikel  dea  EvangHii — a treatise  on  the  abuse  of 
the  G^pel  for  the  security  of  the  flesh ; and  in 
1626  at  a discussion  with  Luther  and  Bugenliagen 
he  charged  the  former  with  receding  from  his  own 
doctrine  in  the  preface  to  the  Magnificat,  ‘ No  one 
can  understand  Gk)d  or  Gk)d*8  word,  unless  he  has 
it  directly  from  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  no  one  has  it 
unless  he  experiences  and  is  conscious  of  it.*  Fully 
agreeing  with  this,  Schwenkfeld  laid  such  stress 
on  inner  experience  that  he  quite  disused,  and 
advised  the  disuse  of,  baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  as  not  being  any  means  or  vehicle  of  grace  ; 
thus  he  took  no  part  in  the  Zwinglian  or  Ana- 
baptist controversies. 

* Gkxi  must  Himoelf . apart  from  all  external  means,  through 
Christ  touch  the  eoul,  speak  In  It,  work  in  It,  if  we  are 
experience  ealvation.'  * 

He  was  reluctant  to  accede  to  any  confessions, 
objecting  to  the  many  new  formulas,  and  also 
cballen£^ng  the  old  Greek  definitions  as  to  the 
person  of  C^ist  with  some  arguments  in  1639 
‘ that  Christ  according  to  His  humanity  is  to-day 
no  creature,  but  absolutely  our  (3rod  and  Lord.’ 
This  doctrine  of  the  deification  of  the  flesh  of 
' Christ  was  central  with  him,  and  his  followers 
^ took  from  it  their  own  title.  Confessors  of  the 
' Glory  of  Christ.  Theologians  also  disagreed  with 

> his  dnctrine  of  ‘ a double  word  of  God,  namely,  an 
inward,  eternal  and  spiritual  word,  and  an  outward 

> and  perishable  word  of  the  scriptures  or  letter.* 

> He  tother  challenged  the  external  mechanical 
* view  of  justification  by  faith,  as  though  men  had 
^ bought  an  indulgence  from  Christ  and  thereupon 
^ continued  in  sin ; he  taught  that  the  elect  are  not 
» esteemed  justified  before  God  entirely  through 
1 imputation,  but  are  actually  made  just ; that  the 
® Lord  is  onr  righteousness  not  as  outwardly  believed 
f in,  but  as  enjoyed  in  faith  by  His  inward  working 
J and  life. 

8 As  the  Duke  of  Liegnitz  found  that  he  was  fall- 
>»  ing  out  of  line  with  other  reforming  princes, 
a Scnwenkfeld  left  in  1629,  and  after  five  years  at 
^ Strassburg  went  to  Swabia.  His  followers  were 
^ recruited  largely  from  Anabaptist  and  Boehmenite 
^ circles,  and  mmuded  many  of  the  upper  ranks, 
o He  did  not  attempt  to  organize  them  or  to  ordain 
ministers,  warning  that  no  outward  unity  or  uni- 
^ formity  in  doctrine,  ceremonies,  rules,  or  sacra 
^ ments  could  make  a Christian  church. 

^ I William  King  Baker,  William  Penn  and  Gulielma^  Loudon, 
e 1917,  p.  281. 

* See  J.  r.  Sachse,  The  German  FUtiate  of  Pmvnciol  Penn- 
,u  eylvaniat  Philadelplil%  1896,  The  Gerrruxn  Stctarian*  q; 
r,  Pennsylvania^  2 vo&.,  Pluladelphia,  1899-1900  : with  these  may 
id  be  read  W.  J.  Hlnke,  lAfe  and  Lettere  ej  the  Rev.  John  Philip 
le  Boehm.  Philadelphia,  1916. 

ly  ^CoUeeted  Worke,  1564,  1566,  1670;  atudiea  In  O.  Amoldt 
id  Kirchen^  und  Retzerhistorie,  4 vola.,  Frankfort.  1700-16  ; W.  M. 
y.  Erbkam,  Oeteh.  der  vrot.  Sekten  in  der  R^ormationtteit, 
8,  Gotha,  1848;  O.  Eadelbaoh,  Aue/dhrUche  Geaeh.  Kaepar  von 
Lr  Sehxoenkfelde,  Lauban,  1861 ; O.  Gcrbert,  Oeeeh.  der  Straesbxtrffer 
)o  Seetenbeioeguny,  Strasaburg,  1889;  R.  H.  Qrutzmaoher,  in 
PRE». 

< Schriften,  I.  768, 
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' When  we  oome  together,  we  prey  with  one  enother  ...  we 
teeoh  end  elso  converee  with  one  enother,  end  esk  queetione 
oonoeming  Ohriet,  end  efterwerde  in  writU^  recpecting  the 
divine  Trinity,  the  kingdom  of  Qod.  . . . We  bu^  ourselves 
elso  with  the  right  understanding  end  exposition  of  holy 
scripture  eocording  to  the  mind  of  the  Spint.  . . . The  true 
knowledge  of  Obrut  m\isC  be  expected  not  only  out  of  the 
scriptures,  but  much  more  from  tne  gifts  of  grace  revealed  by 
the  Father;  yet  so  that  this  revelation  should  always  be  in 
unison  with  and  unite  with  the  witness  of  the  scriptures.'  ^ 

Persecution  from  all  parties  not  only  limited 
their  numbers  to  about  5000,  but  also  extermin- 
ated them  outside  Swabia  and  Silesia.  The  Jesuits 
from  1719  attacked  them  there  and  greatly  de- 
pressed them  till  Frederick  conouered  the  auchy 
and  restored  their  property.  Meanwhile  many 
fled ; some  took  refuge  >vith  Count  Zinsendorf  in 
Saxony  and  helped  to  rejuvenate  the  Unites 
Fratmm  (1722-36).  Some  200  from  Gdrlitz,  just 
across  the  border  ^m  Uermhut,  went  by  Hanover 
and  England  to  Philad^phia,  settling  about  ten 
miles  north.  Barclay  thinks  that  Fox  was  in- 
debted to  Schwenkfeld  for  some  of  his  leading 
ideas,  which  were  taught  (1624-30)  by  Hans  de 
Rijs  and  other  Waterlander  Mennonites  near 
Amsterdam,  and  may  have  reached  England  by 
way  of  the  General  Baptists;  but  he  offers  no 
evidence  on  the  last  point.  Thej  were  so  uncon- 
scious of  any  external  connexion  that  in  the 
colony  of  the  English  Friends  they  maintained 
their  German  spee^  and  worship,  and  indeed  still 
belong  to  the  * Pennsylvania  Dutch.’  In  1895  they 
founded  a board  of  missions  to  propagate  their 
faith  in  the  United  States  and  elsevmere;  lately 
the  fields  have  been  India,  Chini^  and  Japan.  In 
1910  they  numbered  306  communicants. 

Jean  de  la  Badie^  (1610-74)  was  another  noble 
trained  by  the  Jesuits,  successively  a Catholic 
canon,  Huguenot  professor  at  Montauban,  pastor 
at  Orange,  Geneva,  London,  Middelburg.  By 
1668  he  was  suspended,  and  he  began  a separatist 
church,  which  migrated  to  Amsterdam.  His  most 
prominent  adherent  was  Anna  Maria  van  Schiir- 
mann  of  Utrecht,  whose  EvJcUria^  contains  the 
beet  exposition  of  his  views.  These  included  the 
usual  separatist  tenets,  with  a belief  in  the  gift 
of  prophecy  and  communism ; no  distinction  was 
drawn  between  the  days  of  the  week,  all  being 
raent  in  the  loftiest  way  possible.  A remarkable 
departure  from  Calvinism  was  that,  as  marriage  is 
between  the  regenerate  alone,  their  children  are 
free  from  original  sin.  About  60,000  people  were 
supposed  to  sympathize  with  these  views,  but, 
when  Gilbert  Voet,  rector  of  Utrecht  university, 
drove  the  leaders  into  exile,  only  a few  score  went 
with  them  from  *the  garden  of  souls  planted  at 
Amsterdam  * to  be  watered  at  Herford,  and,  after 
transplantation  to  Bremen,  to  fruit  at  Altona. 
Cornells  van  Sommelsdyk,  whose  sisters  were  in 
the  community,  offered  his  castle  of  Thetinga  in 
W.  Friesland,  but,  before  the  gift  took  effect,  la 
Badie  died  at  Altona  in  1674.  Anna  van  Schiir- 
mann  then  led  the  wanderers,  between  300  and  400, 
to  the  castle,  where  they  settled  down  to  a happy 
community  life,  of  whidoi  in  1677  William  Penn 
gives  a glimpse  in  his  Trav^,*  Anna  died  next 
year,  and  in  1679  a colony  of  Labadists  was  taken 
to  America  by  Pieter  Sluyter.  More  converts 
were  made  there,  one  of  whom  presented  Bohemia 
Manor  at  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  SluytePs 
rigid  rule  of  the  community  was  distasteful,  and 

1 B&rclsy,  p.  245. 

s Beat  recent  aocoanta  by  B.  B.  James.  Th»  LdbadUt  Colony 
Maryland^  Baltimore,  1890:  Una  Bircb,  Anna  van  Sehur- 
mann,  ArtUt^  Soholar^  Saints  London,  1909 ; W.  J.  Kiihler,  De 
BeUehenit  van  de.  Diuentere  in  de  Kerkgeeehiedenite  van  Neder- 
\andt  Leyden,  1918 ; J.  Dirks  and  B.  J.  Veenboven,  DeOudheid~ 
tamer  op  het  Stadhuia  te  Franeker^^  Praneker,  1002. 

4 The  first  part  of  this  work  was  published  at  Altona  in  1678, 
the  second  at  Amsterdam  in  1685. 

* An  Account  of  WiUxam  Penn's  TravaHe  in  BoUatid  and 
Germany,  anno  1677,  London,  1694,  p.  168. 


his  traffic  in  slaves  and  other  chattels  brought  the 
movement  into  disrepute,  so  that  the  settlement 
broke  up  in  1722.  Its  more  spiritual  side  has  been 
depicted  by  Whittier  in  Andrew  JRyk7nan*s  Prayer,^ 
Sommelsdyk  had  become  governor  of  Guiana,  and 
in  1680  he  invited  a second  colony,  which  faded 
away  soon  after  his  death  in  1688.  The  commun- 
ist life  at  Thetinga  ended  soon  after  these  emigra- 
tions ; the  last  Sommelsdyk  died  in  1725  ; and  with 
the  death  of  the  last  * speaker  * seven  years  later 
the  movement  practicslly  ended.  Yet  a few 
Frisian  Labadists  stHl  journey  annually  to  the 
mined  castle ; in  the  crypt  of  Wieuwert  church, 
hard  by,  the  bodies  of  five  or  six  of  the  community 
are  exhibited,  and  at  Franeker  town  hall  many 
portraits,  pictures,  and  books  of  Anna  van  Schlir- 
mann  are  preserved. 

The  community  had  been  offered  a home  on  the 
island  of  Nordstrand  by  Antoinette  Bourignon, 
whose  influence  had  been  in  the  Netherlands  and 
in  Holstein ; she  also  was  buried  at  Franeker  in 
1680.®  Her  system  was  distinctly  personal ; she 
was  the  ‘ bride  of  the  Spirit,*  tb  ‘ woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,*  the  * channel  ol  revelation.*  Yet 
she  was  original  only  on  one  ] oint : the  human 
nature  of  Christ  was  dual,  s id  one  pai*t  was 
liable  to  sinful  corruption  ; similarly  every  man 
has  a dusLl  nature,  one  part  being  distinctly  good  ; 
as  the  will  is  entirely  free,  any  one  may  throw  the 
balance  on  the  right  side  and  obtain  perfection 
here.  Her  teachings  were  digested  by  her  disciple 
Pierre  Poiret,  and  published  in  7 vols.  at  Amsterdam 
in  1687,  VCEconomie  divine,  ou  syat^e  universel. 
An  English  version  of  her  TraiU  admirable  de  la 
aolide  vertu,  published  in  London  in  1699,  indicates 
influence  in  Britain ; George  Garden,  who  had 
been  professor  at  King’s  C^ege,  Aberdeen,  and 
minister  of  St.  Nicholas  Church  in  that  city,  was 
deposed  from  the  ministry  in  1701  for  maintaining 
Bourignonist  doctrines ; in  1711  the  Genercd 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  framed  for 
all  probationers  an  abjuration  of  these  tenets. 
Thereafter  the  movement  won  no  more  adherents.* 
Penn’s  journey  in  1677  introduced  him  to  S^ner, 
who  for  seven  years  had  borrowed  from  the  Ryns- 
burgers  (g.v.)  the  idea  of  colleges  of  piety^,  which 
spread  from  Frankfort  through  Saxony.  The  new 
zeal  for  Bible  study  made  the  Pietists  widely 
known  and  rather  unpopular.  The  Frankfort- 
Land  Company  therefore  bought  from  Penn  a 
block  of  land  north  of  Philadelphia  between  the 
Schuylkill  and  the  Delaware,  as  a Pietist  settle- 
ment. F.  D.  Pastorius  led  out  the  first  emigrants 
in  1683  ; the  name  of  Crefeld  was  transplanted  by 
some  Mennonites  to  their  new  settlement ; others 
were  Krisheim,  Sommerhausen,  Germantown.  By 
1688  Pastorius  saw  that  these  Pilgrim  Fathers  to 
Pennsylvania  had  made  their  footing  sure  ; his 
Latin  ode  to  their  descendants  has  been  englished 
by  Whittier : * 

* Thick  how  your  fatben  left  their  native  land,— 

Dear  Oennan-Iand ! O lacred  hearths  and  homer  — 
And,  where  the  wild  beait  roams. 

In  patience  planned 

New  foreet-homee  beyond  the  mighty  tea. 

There  undieturb^  and  free 
To  lire  as  brothers  of  one  family.* 

Among  the  cnrions  bodies  that  migrated  from 
Germany  was  one  group  which  declined  this  family 
life.  John  Kelplus,  a graduate  of  Altdorf,  had 
drunk  deep  of  the  Roaicrucian  cup ; after  inter- 
course in  London  with  the  Philadelphians*  he 
headed  a band  of  40  men  — pilgrims,  students, 
peasants — to  Germantown.  It  is  remarkable  that 
1 See  also  J.  F.  Sachae,  The  German  Sectarians  cf  Pennsyl- 
vania, vol.  L ch.  Ti. 

> See  M.  E.  S.,  Etude  swr  Antoinette  Bourignon,  Parle,  1876. 

» See  ERE  x.  687. 

4 See  The  Penr^syloania  Pilgrim,  1872,  with  a historical  pre- 
face In  prose, 
s See  EREix.  886  f. 
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in  1694  they  found  no  meetin^^ouBO  in  all  the 
province,  except  those  of  the  Friends.  On  the 
Bidge  they  soon  erected  a log-house  40  ft  square, 
truly  oriented  ; it  included  a hall  for  worship,  a 
school-room,  40  cells,  with  ^ observatory  on  the 
roof.  Here  the  band  entitled  themselves  *^6 
Contented  of  the  God-loving  Soul.  Kelpius  him- 
self, however,  desired  a more  solitary  life,  and 
Whittier  ^ has  well  sketched  how 

* . . . jaftinfol  Eelpius  from  bis  hermit  den 
By  WlssabickOD,  moddast  of  gfood  men, 

Dreamed  o’er  the  Obiliast  dreams  of  Petersen. 

Deep  in  the  woods,  where  the  small  river  slid 
Snake-like  In  shade,  the  Helmstadt  Mystio  hid. 

Weird  as  a wizard  over  arts  forbid. 

Beading  the  books  of  Daniel  and  of  John, 

And  Behmen’s  Morning-Redness,  through  the  Stone 
Of  Wisdom,  vouchsafed  to  his  eyes  alone.’ 

Some  of  the  40  forsook  the  brotherhood  before 
the  death  of  Kelpius  in  1708 ; a few  lingered  on 
till  the  death  of  Matthaei  in  1748.  The  philosophy 
of  Kelpius  was  best  represented  to  English  readers 
in  the  works  of  tobert  Fludd*  (167^1637),  who 
buUt  on  the  fonnc  itions  of  Paracelsus.  He  taught 
that  there  are  thx*  5 realities,  God,  the  world,  man ; 
that  man  and  the  w’orld  correspond  in  all  respects 
and  act  mutually,  so  that  natural  law  rules  abso- 
lutely in  the  spiritual  sphere ; that  man  and  the 
world  proceed  &om  and  will  return  to  God.  The 
subject  was  complicated,  being  advertised  and  at 
the  same  time  discredited  by  a hoax  in  1615,  when 
J.  V.  Andreae  published  at  Cassel  anonymously 
Fama  Fratemitatis,  a history  of  an  imaginary 
secret  society  said  to  be  200  years  old.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  speculations  of  Fludd  were  ever 
reauced  to  practice  except  by  the  followers  of 
Kelpius. 

George  Keith,  an  Aberdonian  Friend,  himself 
tinctnred  with  these  mystic  views  through  Hel- 
mont,  found  spiritual  religion  at  a low  ebb  in 
Pennsylvania  and  at  len^h  drew  off  several 
followers.  On  his  return  to  carry  out  a similar 
reform  in  London,  where  he  failed  and  presently 
(X)nformed  to  the  Established  Church,  the  leader- 
ship fell  to  H.  B.  Koester,  a learned  Westphalian, 
anci  he  organized  the  body  by  the  first  baptismal 
service  h^d  in  the  provinc^e.  But  at  the  end  of 
1699  he  returned  to  Germany,  and  the  Keithiana 
melt^  into  the  English  Baptists  in  Pennsylvania, 
some  ordinary,  some  Seventh-day. 

While  most  of  the  German  princes  suppressed 
new  sects,  there  was  one  illustrious  ex<^ept^on, 
Casimir  of  Wittgenstein-Berleburg,  about  40  miles 
east  of  Cologne.  Hither  flocked  the  converts  of 
the  untiring  evangelist  E.  C.  Hochmann  of  Lauen- 
burg  (1670-1715),  and  of  the  mystic  chemist  J.  C. 
Dippel  (1673-1734).  Under  the  leadership  of  J.  F. 
Hang  several  scholars  made  in  1726-42  a revision 
of  the  (German  Bible,  in  eight  folio  volumes  with 
abunclant  notes  and  illustrations.  Despite  its 
heavy  cost,  this  Berleburg  Bible  became  very 
popular  with  the  nonconformists,  both  in  Germany 
and  in  Penn^lvania,  though  it  was  greatly  under- 
sold by  the  Cf^stein  Bibles  from  Halle. 

Another  outgrowth  of  the  Collegiant  and  Pietist 
movements  became  manifest  in  1708.  A t Schwarze- 
nau  in  Westphalia  five  men  and  three  women 
had  met  at  the  mill  of  Alexander  Mack,  and  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  found  a new 
Church  hj  baptism.  One  was  chosen  by  lot  to 
baptize  Mack,  who  in  turn  baptized  the  others; 
the  procedure  was  closely  aldn  to  Smyth’s  founda- 
tion of  the  General  Baptists  at  Amsterdam  in  1609. 
except  in  the  detail  that  the  Germans  adopted 
immersion.  Many  other  collegia  found  their  way 

1 In  T?u  Pennsylvania  Pilsrrim. 

*8ee  J.  B.  Craven.  Robert  Fludd  the  Bnglieh  Rosierueian, 
Kirkwall,  1902  ; see  also  art.  Rostcauciure. 


to  the  same  point,  and  little  companies  of  German 
Baptists  arose,  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Men- 
nonites  or  with  the  German  Anabaptists.  As  the 
State  disapproved  of  all  dissent,  twenty  families 
went  out  to  Germantown  in  1719,  and  four  y^rs 
later,  on  Christmas  Day,  Peter  Becker  organized 
the  first  German  Baptist  Brotherhood  in  the  pro- 
vince, partly  from  the  immigrants,  partly  from 
new  converts.  Six  years  later  Mack  himself 
arrived,  and  within  a few  years  all  the  communities 
from  Germany  came  over,  some  of  them  numbered 
by  hundreds.  Thus  they  were  enabled  to  maintain 
tneir  own  customs,  love-feasts,  feet-washing,  the 
kiss  of  charity,  and  a generally  austere  life,  aloof 
from  all  politics.  The  English  population  has 
always  regarded  these  Dunkers,  Dunkards,  or 
Tunkers  with  good-humour  as  harmless  and 
amusing.  The  annual  minutes  from  1742  show 
that  they  were  pioneers  in  education,  and  published 
Sunday-school  books  when  Baikes  was  a child ; 
since  1870  this  activity  has  been  strongly  developed. 
Their  ministers  are  in  three  classes,  the  higliest 
being  termed  * bishops  ’ ; a few  in  the  cities  are 
paid,  but  in  the  county  service  is  gratuitous. 
Since  1876  they  have  undertaken  missiona^  work, 
now  maintained  in  Scandinavia,  France,  Switzer- 
land, India,  China.  The  progressive  policy,  how- 
ever, led  to  strain,  and  in  1882  a few  of  the  * Old 
Order  * left  on  the  one  hand,  more  of  the  * Progres- 
sives ’ on  the  other,  the  main  body  being  now 
styled  ‘ Conservatives.*  Since  1908  these  have 
adopted  the  official  title.  Church  of  the  Brethren ; 
they  number  61,101  communicants,  there  being 
8089  Progressives  and  4411  of  the  Old  Order. 

In  1725  some  Welsh  Seventh-day  Baptists  came 
to  settle  near  one  of  the  Genn&n  Baptist  churches, 
and  this  resulted  three  years  later  in  a remarkable 
movement  headed  by  Johann  Conrad  Beissel,  once 
a journeyman-baker  in  the  Palatinate.  He  believed 
in  the  power  of  the  press,  and  began  with  a German 
book  on  the  Sabba£h,^  then  encouraged  both  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  and  (jhristoph  Saur  to  begin  print- 
ing. He  made  a new  settlement  on  the  Cocalico,  and 
ImDibed  ideas  both  from  the  Labadists  and  from  the 
Bosicrucians.  Uniform  cells  were  built,  monastic 
garb  was  adopted,  evangelistic  pilgrimafi^  were 
undertaken.  A large  community  building  was 
erected  at  Ephzata,  providing  cells  for  the  brethren 
on  the  ground-floor,  then  a hall  for  devotions,  and 
cells  above  for  the  order  of  * spiritual  virmns.* 
This  was  soon  outgrovm,  and  many  new  buildings 
arose,  making  the  Ephrata  community  famous  for 
its  architecture,  its  industries,  and  its  piety.  The 
organization  was  rather  complicated,  for  a brother- 
hood of  40  was  instituted,  while  there  was  also  a 
secular  congregation  distinct  from  the  t>vo  regular 
orders.  Mysticism  became  ever  more  rife ; ay., 
the  stateliest  of  the  edifices  had  doors  only  60^  x 
because  'narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  life,* 
and  iron  was  not  used  because,  according  to  the 
Bosicrucian  philosophy,  it  symbolized  oarkneas 
and  night. 

Zinzendorf  tried  in  1741  to  amalgamate  the  many 
German  sects  in  America,  but  found  that  the 
tenacity  which  they  had  developed  under  persecu- 
tion resisted  his  efforts.  There  was  a struggle 
between  the  industrial  and  the  pietist  elements  in 
Beissel’s  community,  leading  to  the  victory  of  the 
latter  and  the  disuse  of  many  mills.  Both,  how- 
ever, co-operated  in  producing  the  German  Bible, 
the  first  in  a European  tongue  to  be  printed  in  the 
New  World  ; Saur  obtain^  his  type  from  Frank- 
fort, but  his  paper  bears  the  watermark  of  the 
community,  and  to  them  he  sent  back  the  sheets 
to  be  bound.  Soon  the  Ephrata  press  publishcKl 
hymn-books  and  many  other  works  on  rehgion  and 

1 Mystynan  Anomieu,  PhllsdelphU,  1728,  tr.  Into  EngUzh  by 
Michael  Wohlfarth,  1729. 
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theology,  up  to  the  massive  folio  of  the  Mennonite 
martyrology.  Books  of  mystic  theology*  were 
also  publisned,  setting  forth  the  Platonic  view 
that  man  wsls  origin^y  male  and  female,  and 
that  the  unity  would  be  regained  in  the  body  of 
Christ. 

Conrad  Beissel  had  a brother  J ohann  Peter,  who 
lived  at  Gimbsheim  in  the  Palatinate,  a few  miles 
north  of  Worms,  west  of  the  Rhine.  This  district 
was  a hotbed  of  sectarianism  in  the  early  18  th  cent. , 
and  correspondence  between  the  brothers  broi^ht 
about  a great  pietistic  revival  and  orgsmization.  The 
accession  of  a new  Count  Palatine  in  1743  led  to 
persecution,  and  by  1751  most  of  the  community 
emigrated  to  Pennsylvania ; some  joined  the 
Ephrata  group,  and  others  founded  a new  colony 
on  the  Bermudian  in  York  county,  where  it  gradu- 
ally lost  its  peculiarities. 

By  1786  Ephrata  had  abandoned  its  communist 
principles,  and  the  two  regular  orders  were  dying 
out,  never  having  numbered  more  than  300.  In 
1814  the  secular  congregation  was  organized  and 
incorporated  as  the  German  Seventh-day  Baptists  ; 
but  apparently  even  ^ adding  four  regulars  they 
numbered  only  50.  Tne  centre  of  gravity  shifted 
to  Schneeberg,  now  Snow  Hill,  where  there  is  a 
valuable  library.  A third  church  exists  at  Salem- 
ville ; the  total  membership  of  the  antique  com- 
munity is  194. 

It  is  curious  that,  whereas  the  province  was 
founded  to  secure  relimous  freedom,  the  State  in 
1794  passed  a Sunday  law  under  which  this  harm- 
less people  was  persecuted  at  intervals  for  half  a 
century.  Whittier  forgot  that  they  were  Seventh- 
day  Baptists  when  he  put  into  the  lips  of  Sister 
Maria  Christina  of  Ephrata  what  he  mistakenly 
styled  the  Hymn  of  the  Dunkera,  in  which  he  also 
transferred  to  dawn  what  was  really  a midnight 
service ; but  the  spirit  is  right. 

* Lo  I rising  from  baptismal  flame. 

Transfigured,  glorious,  3'et  the  same, 

Within  the  heavenly  city’s  bound 
Oar  Kloster  Kedar  shall  be  found. 

He  cometh  soon  I at  dawn  or  noon 
Or  set  of  sun,  He  cometh  soon. 

Our  pra;|rers  shall  meet  Him  on  His  way : 

Wake,  sisters,  wake  1 arise  and  pray  * 

George  WTiitefield  and  Wesley^s  missionaries 
ministered  chiefly  in  their  own  ton^e,  but  an 
atmosphere  of  revived  was  produced  in  which 
Swiss  emd  German  settlers  were  rejuvenated,  so 
that  new  bodies  were  bom  which  stiU  survive  : five 
claim  brief  notice. 

Some  Swiss  immigrants  of  1750  were  affected  by 
a revival  twenty  years  later,  and  the  converts  were 
immersed  in  the  Susquehanna,  whence  they  became 
known  as  River  Brethren.  In  many  respects  they 
suggest  a Mennonite  origin.  They  are  chiefly  in 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kansas,  and  number  3427  ; 
they  maintain  missions  in  Rhodesia. 

.Mother  Swiss  Mennonite,  Martin  Bbhm,  co- 
operated with  P.  W.  Otterbein,  a Prussian 
Reformed  minister,  in  smother  revival  deeply 
influenced  by  Methodist  evangelism.  This  led  to 
a conference  in  1789,  and  the  formation  in  Mary- 
land eleven  years  later  of  the  United  Brethren  in 
Christ.  The  body  now  has  become  mainly  English- 
speaking,  and  numbers  about  225,000  members  in 
23  northern  States,  in  two  groups,  one  conservative, 
one  modem.  They  subscribe  nearly  $100,000  for 
missions  in  Japan,  China,  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Sierra  Leone. 

A Lutheran  revivalist,  Jacob  Albright,  under 
similar  influences  paralleled  their  work  in  his  own 
communion,  winnmg  converts  who  organized  in 
1807 ; after  his  deatn  they  took  the  title,  Evan- 

f elical  Association  of  North  America.  They  too 
ave  become  mainly  English  and  Methodist ; they 
number  133,313  in  all  the  northern  States;  at  a 


cost  of  $28,323  they  maintain  missions  in  Japan, 
China,  and  Germany. 

The  German  Evangelical  Protestant  Church 
orig^inated  about  the  same  time  and  is  still  grow- 
ing; two-thirds  of  its  36,156  members  are  in  Ohio 
and  Pennsylvania  Cincinnati  being  the  centre.  A 
mission  in  India  is  sustained  by  $27,183. 

John  Winebrenner  was  a Reformed  pastor  at 
Harrisburg  in  1820,  but  had  to  retire  owing  to  his 
evangelistic  proclivities.  In  1830  he  and  five  friends 
founded  the  Church  of  God,  with  Baptist  doctrines 
and  Methodist  poli^.  There  are  22,511  members, 
chiefly  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  subscribing 
$2036  for  a mission  in  India. 

The  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  led  to  a 
recrudescence  of  religious  thinking  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a few  sects  with  some  permanence : three 
lay  movements  deserve  attention.  In  the  north  of 
Sweden  the  population  was  so  sparse  that  one 
parish  covereu  6500  square  miles : the  lack  of  priests 
caused  the  rise  of  ‘readers,*  and  these  gradually 
developed  a decided  hostility  to  a paid  ministry, 
and  a great  complacency.  It  is  not  clear  that  they 
survive  in  their  native  home.  In  Norway  the 
peasant  Nielsen  Hauge  (1771-1824)  proved  a very 
Bunyan,  and  the  strength  of  his  movement  may 
be  judged  by  the  emi^ation  to  the  northern  States 
in  America,  where  Hauge’s  Synod  of  Norwegian 
Lutherans  was  organized  in  1846 ; to-day  there  are 
14,730  communicants.  On  the  other  hand.  Baroness 
Krlidener  (1766-1824),  who  attracted  much  atten- 
tion in  reli^ous  circles  throughout  Central  Europe, 
was  driven  by  the  civil  authorities  from  Pauls  and 
Switzerland  to  Riga,  Petrograd,  and  the  Crimea ; 
but  she  never  visited  the  New  World.  Her  influ- 
ence was  that  of  the  evangelist  and  healer;  her 
only  attempt  at  constructive  work,  an  eirenicon 
between  Protestants  and  Catholics  in  Switzerland, 
failed  completely.  Her  followers  soon  died  out. 
No  new  sect  m^e  good  its  footing  on  the  Con- 
tinent, though  some  continued  to  linger  on  till  the 
increasing  uniformity  of  the  19th  cent,  made  exist- 
ence almost  impossible. 

Another  series  of  emigrations  began  with  the 
wave  of  revolution  in  1848.  C.  F.  Spittler  of  the 
Basel  mission  sent  a celibate  colony  of  mechanics 
to  Jerusalem.  From  their  BTudtrha.ua  they  hoped 
to  evangelize  the  world,  but  the  missionary  fervour 
seems  to  have  been  deflected  to  arohseology  and 
patriotism.  A small  remnant  of  the  Hussites  (o.v.), 
who  had  survived  in  Moravia  and  had  not  oeen 
influenced  by  Zinzendorf,  migrated  to  Texas  in 
1848;  there  they  are  known  as  the  Evangelical 
Union  of  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren ; they 
still  use  their  native  tongue  for  worship.  Some 
German-Swiss  went  to  America  in  1850,  and  are 
known  as  the  Apostolic  Christian  Church,  number- 
ing about  4500.  Germany  saw  a New  Apostolic 
Church  founded  in  1862,  which  migrated  entire  to 
America  a generation  later ; it  numbers  about 
2000.  The  idoption  of  general  military  service  in 
Europe  caused  two  Mennonite  colonies  to  quit 
Russia  for  S.  Dakota  about  1874.  The  Briidemof 
had  originated  in  Tirol  early  in  the  I6th  cent., 
and,  when  expelled  from  Moravia,  had  remained 
encysted  for  over  three  centuries,  with  German 
speech  and  communist  customs.  The  Briider- 
gemeinde  were  of  more  recent  origin  in  Russia, 
and  are  of  the  Baptist  genus. 

In  1885  two  boaies  of  Swedish  dissenters  found 
it  wise  to  leave  home ; the  Evangelical  Free 
Mission  and  the  Evangelical  Mission  Covenant 
are  now  chiefly  along  the  northern  border  of  the 
United  States.  Fifteen  years  later  the  Church  of 
the  Lutheran  Brethren  and  a body  of  Finns 
followed  the  example,  and  by  1903  there  had  also 
departed  some  Slovak  Luthersms. 

The  perpetuation  of  sects  on  American  soil  is 
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assisted  by  the  perpetuation  of  European  lan- 

Oea  for  worship,  a factor  hardly  realized  by 
_ ish  readers.  To  mention  only  the  chief 
tongues,  there  are  4,500,000  Church  members  who 
never  worship  in  English,  but  only  in  German, 
Polish,  French,  Italian,  itoise,  Swedish,  Spani^, 
Hohemian,  Slovak,  Lithuanian,  or  Dutch  ; wlme 
3,000,000  more  use  these  tonnes  jointly  with 
English.  Americans  in  1918  tor  other  reasons 
began  a vigorous  campaign  for  the  use  of  English 
solely  ; if  this  succeeds,  some  of  the  smaller  bodies 
are  likely  to  merge  mth  others  to  which  they  are 
reallv  alon. 

While  sects  originally  European  can  often  be 
stuped  best  on  American  soil,  there  are  also  others 
which  arose  west  of  the  Atlantic.  Heniy  Alline, 
of  a Rhode  Island  family  which  moved  to  Nova 
Scotia,  did  great  evangelistic  work  between  1776 
and  his  death  in  1784.  He  is  said  to  have  held 
the  view  that  the  Creation  was  after  the  Fall,  in 
which  all  souls  had  personally  shared ; but  this 
was  never  adopted  by  any  number,  and  his  Allinite 
converts  formed  the  raw  material  for  the  ordinary 
Baptist  churches  that  soon  grew  to  great  strength 
in  the  province.  Of  more  permanent  sects  which 
claim  fewer  than  eight  per  tnousand  of  the  p<mula- 
tion  there  are  a number  of  small  bodies  to  be  found 
chiefly  in  Indiana,  Oregon,  Kansas,  Ohio,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Iowa,  Pennsylvania,  Nebraska, 
Washington,  New  Hampshire,  California,  Okla- 
homa, Vermont,  and  Illinois.  Altogether  they 
aggregate  36  per  1000,  and  seven  of  them  may  be 
notice. 

The  great  revival  caused  reactions  agamst  New 
England  orthodoxy-  A Methodist  in  Virginia,  a 
Baptist  doctor  in  Vermont,  and  Presbyterians  in 
Kentucky  and  Ohio  independently  disc^ded  all 
theologies  and  concentrated  on  the  Bible.  By 
1806  they  were  aware  of  one  another,  and  their 
adherents  entered  into  friendly  relations,  adopt- 
ing as  their  name  only  the  Biblical  term  * Christ- 
ians,* which  others  either  pronounce  with  the 
first  i long,  or  expand  into  Christian  Connection. 
Ohio  and  Indiana  contain  half  their  00,718 
members;  N.  Carolina  and  Virgmia  are  the 
stronghold  of  a southern  group  which  separated 
on  the  question  of  slavery  in  1864.  One  of  the 
original  leaders  passed  over  to  the  Disciples  of 
Ch^t;^  and,  alter  long  confusion  of  the  two 
bodies  by  outeiders,  actual  union  took  place  in 
1917.  The  polity  being  congregational,  with 
conferences  cmefly  advisory,  no  great  difficulty 
presented  itself. 

In  1831  William  Miller  of  Low  Hampton,  New 
York,  began  lecturing  on  the  second  advent  of 
Christ,  which  he  expected  in  1843.  BUs  influence 
extended  from  Lake  George  over  New  England, 
but  after  the  non-fulfilment  of  his  second  predic- 
tion a conference  at^  Albany  in  1846  revealed 
difierences  which  led  in  time  to  the  formation  of 
seven  sub-divisions  of  Second  Adventists,  of 
which  only  two  are  at  all  numerous.*  The  mortidity 
of  the  soul  is  held  by  26,816  * Advent  Christians  ’ ; 
29,000  observe  the  seventh  day  of  the  week  as 
Sabbath  and  have  other  Jewish  proclivities  as  to 
diet  and  prophecy;  they  are  ve^  aggressive, 
spending  about  $400,000  a year  on  missions  all  over 
the  worid.  The  ‘Adonai  Shomo,*  an  Adventist 
community  formed  in  Massachusetts  in  1876, 
expired  in  the  first  six  years  of  the  present 
century. 

About  1880  Mra  Beekman,  an  Illinois  lady, 
announced  herself  as  the  spiritual  mother  of 
Christ  in  the  Second  Coining,  and  identified  Him 
with  G.  J.  Schweinfurth.  This  man  accepted  the 
honour,  and  for  about  twenty  years  found  three  or 
four  hundred  people  to  form  the  Church  Triumph 
1 8««  ERS  W.  71S.  3 See  art.  Sbcokd  AowmsM. 


ant.  This  too  was  dead  by  1906.  This  evanescent 
movement  recalls  the  handful  of  Dumfriesshire 
people  who  from  1784  till  the  death  of  Elspeth 
Buchan  in  1791  believed  that  she  was  * the  woman 
clothed  with  the  sun.*  ^ 

The  American  civil  war  revealed  the  e:^tenee 
of  many  conscientious  objectors  to  fighting.  A 
Methodist  minister,  J.  V.  B.  Flack,  preached  to 
these,  and  in  1864  a convention  wm  organhwd 
almost  on  this  one  issue,  for  all  questions  of  ^ faith 
and  polity  were  set  aside  in  view  of  the  diverse 
origins  of  the  sidherents.  As  the  war  was  for- 
gotten, members  dropped  off,  and  the  Independent 
Churches  of  Christ  m Christian  Union  are  im- 
portant only  in  Ohio,  Missouri,  Indiana,  and  Iowa, 
with  some  18,000  members  in  1906;  next  census 
may  show  them  flourishing  again. 

In  1867  several  Baptists  and  Methodists  In 
Arkansas  and  Illinois  withdrew  and  united j 
twenty  years  later  they  adopted  a confession  and 
rules  ; tney  number  about  913,  and  call  themselves 
the  Social  Brethren  Church.  Other  secessions 
from  the  Methodists  are  the  Heavenly  Recruit 
Church  of  1886;  the  Apostolic  Holiness  Union 
of  1897,  near  Cincinnati,  with  mission  work ; the 
Missionary  Church  A^ociation  of  1898,  near 
Berne  in  Indiana;  the  Christian  Con^eg^ation 
of  1899,  near  Kokomo  in  Indiana ; the  Apostolic 
Faith  Movement  of  1900,  near  Los  Angeles ; the 
Church  of  Daniel’s  Band,  near  Michigan  and  in 
Canada ; these  together  seem  to  number  about 
6000  members,  if  they  still  exist. 

In  1873  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  lost 
two  bishops,  who  founded  the  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  (y.v.)  on  an  ultrMvangeUcal  basis.  A 
seminary  was  planted  at  Philadelphia,  and  mission 
work  was  undertaken  to  the  soutnem  ne^oes  and 
in  Tndiia..  Work  was  extended  in  1877  to  England, 
and,  as  there  was  another  small  body  of  similar 
origin  from  the  Established  Chm*ch  in  1844,  ^ovm 
as  the  Free  Church  of  England,  the  two  united  in 
1918.  The  resultant  Free  Reformed  Episcopal 
Church  of  England  uses  a revised  version  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  is  dividing  the 
country  into  dioceses.  One  of  its  bishops  has 
long  ministered  in  a small  iron  building,  and  thme 
appears  no  great  probability  of  any  extensive 
growth. 

The  Reformed  Catholics  arose  in  New  York 
during  1879,  but  show  little  vitality.  They  may 
be  compared  with  the  Old  Catholics  of  Europe,* 
who  received  accessions  from  1898  onwards  in  the 
German  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  This 
Los  von  Rom  movement  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  anti-Slav,  and  reinforced  Protestants  quite 
as  much,  the  tendency  being  to  pave  the  way  for 
these  provinces  to  join  the  German  Empire ; this 
having  been  practically  attained  by  other  means, 
it  is  doubtfnl  if  the  movement  will  continue.  In 
America  ^e  Reformed  Catholics,  after  absorbing 
the  Old  Catholics,  number  only  2100  commuiu- 
cants.  Parallel  movements  have  taken  place  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  and  in  the  Philippine. 

Another  remarkable  reaction  of  America  on 
England  is  the  Old  Baptist  Union.  In  Rhode 
Island  General  Baptists  arose  during  the  inter- 
regnum, and  by  1729  were  strong  enough  to  form 
a yearly  meeting.  In  the  same  year  a similar 
step  was  taken  by  others  in  Virginia  and  N. 
Carolina,  planted  by  ‘ Messengers  * from  England. 
Not  all  of  these  adopted  Calvinism,  axxd  the 
remnant  are  known  as  Original  Freewill  Baptists, 
numbering  now  nearly  40,000.  The  northern 
group  decided  in  1880  to  replant  their  principles 
m Englemd,  disregarding  both  the  parent  body, 

1 J.  Train,  Tiu  Buchanites  from  First  to  Last,  Edinburgh, 
1840. 
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which  had  dwindled  to  a handful  of  Unitarian 
churches,  and  the  New  Connexion  of  Evangelicals. 
They  retained  as  their  banner  the  Confession  of 
1660,  but  in  or^anixation  revived  the  term  * bishop  ’ 
for  their  presiding  officers.  After  a generation 
they  claim  about  35  churches  in  England,  15  in 
America,  and  7 missionaries  abroad. ; but  the 
English  churches  seem  kaleidoscopic,  and  the 
census  returns  of  1910  show  no  trace  of  any  in 
America,  though  in  1906  there  were  649  General 
Six-Principle  Baptists. 

We  now  retuin  to  denominations  in  Britain 
and  begin  with  the  Religious  Societies.^  Under 
Charles  il.  several  young  Churchmen  of  London 
and  Westminster,  scandalized  at  rampant  evils, 
betook  themselves  to  their  ministers  lor  advice. 
Getting  none  useful,  they  joined  in  a weekly 
meeting  for  worship  and  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
and  presently  adopted  rules.  On  the  practical 
aide  they  relieved  the  poor,  freed  prisoners,  helped 
students  and  orphans ; by  1678  it  was  needful  to 
have  two  stewards  for  these  purposes.  Against 
popery  they  established  special  services  at  St. 
Ulement  Danes,  conducted  by  eminent  city  divines, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  reign  of  James  n.  there 
were  39  of  these  societies  in  or  near  the  two  cities. 
To  avert  gossip  and  suspicion  of  their  being  Jesuits 
in  disguise,  they  explained  their  aims  and  methods 
to  the  bishop  and  obtained  his  goodwill.  With 
the  accession  of  William  and  Ma^  they  widened 
greatly,  opening  up  relations  with  Francke  of 
Halle  and  helping  to  found  societies  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Specially  notable  were 
those  at  Dublin  (soon  numbering  300  persons),  at 
Cambridge,  and  at  Oxford : they  published  their 
prayers  that  these  ancient  and  famous  nurseries 
of  piety  and  learning  might  by  the  conduct  of 
those  students  desired  for  holy  orders  render 
themselves  renowned  in  the  world.  These  societies 
were  of  laymen,  like  that  founded  by  Francis  of 
Assisi  or  the  Collegiants;  with  the  patronage  of 
Queen  Mary  they  increased  to  more  than  in 
England  and  Ireland.  They  established  more  than 
1(X)  free  schools  in  London,  and  subscribed  to  the 
colonial  work  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel.  A remarkable  off-shoot  was  the 
Societies  tor  Reformation  of  Manners,  w'hich 
supplemented  the  positive  work  of  the  original, 
by  helping  to  enforce  the  laws  against  Sunday 
traffic,  music-houses,  and  brothels  ; dissenters  were 
admitted  as  members  of  these  newer  bodies.  The 
Religious  Societies,  like  the  Pietists,  had  to  defend 
themselves  from  the  charge  of  being  a society 
within  a society,  of  refining  upon  a reformed 
Church  ; they  replied  that  they  bound  themselves 
to  attend  the  common  prayer  and  to  communicate 
monthly,  and  that  all  new  rules  were  to  be 
approved  by  thi’ee  clergy  ; they  were  also  advised 
to  choose  a clergyman  as  director  of  each  society, 
who  should  often  attend  the  weekly  meetings. 
They  flourished  for  more  than  thirty  years  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Anne,  publishing  their  own 
hymn-books,  until  from  one  of  their  number,  the 
Holy  Club  of  Oxford,  arose  leaders  who  developed 
them  even  more,  and  made  * the  wine  ferment  too 
strongly  for  the  skins  * of  the  parent  Church. 

Thirteen  Oxonians,  known  in  derision  also  as 
Methodists,  founded  four  distinct  bodies,  led  by 
Benjamin  Ingham,  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,^ 
George  Whitefield,  and  John  Wesley.*  It  is 
curious  that  the  pioneer  steps  in  these  movements, 
taken  by  Benjamin  Ingham  of  Ossett  (1712-72), 
should  be  the  least  known.  He  had  Anglican 
orders,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which  in  1736 

1 Jofllftb  Woodward,  An  Aooount  thm  Rite  and  Progrttt  cf 
the  Rtligiout  Soeietiu*^  London,  ITll. 

* 8m  art.  HoTmKODOjr’i  (Courmas  of)  Covinnaon. 
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went  out  to  work  in  Georgia ; on  the  way  he  met 
some  Moravian  missionaries,  who  transformed  hii 
ideals.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  in  May,  1738,  founded  a new  religious 
society  in  Fetter  Lane,  where  the  Moravian  in- 
fluence was  strong.  After  a visit  to  Hermhut  he 
returned  to  Yorkshire,  and,  finding  no  access  to 
pulpits  of  the  Established  Church,  preached  in  any 
available  place  or  in  the  open  air.  By  1740  he  had 
been  formally  excluded  from  public  service  in  the 
diocese ; and  by  that  year  ne  had  founded  50 
societies,  linking  them  to  the  Moravians.  The 
second  phase  of  his  career  opened  with  his  marriage 
in  1741  to  Lady  Margaret  Hastings,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon ; this  led  to  the  conversion  of 
the  countess,  and  the  spread  of  religion  amoi^  the 
aristocracy.  Seven  years  later  he  issued  at  Dseds 
a hymn-book  for  the  use  of  the  societies,  but  in 
1753  he  severed  his  connexion  with  the  Moravians. 
After  a year  or  two,  while  his  local  work  was  in 
harmony  with  Wesley,  he  took  the  momentous 
step  of  definitely  organizing  a new  connexion — 
the  Inghamites.  His  plan  was  largely  modelled 
on  the  Moravian,  and  over  the  80  new  societies 
which  he  had  gathered  he  was  appointed  general 
overseer.  In  this  capacity  he  ordained  to  the 
ministry  two  of  his  helpers,  William  Batty  and 
James  Allen — a precedent  followed  only  in  1783 
within  the  circle  round  the  countess,  and  only  in 
1784  by  Wesley.  For  the  new  body  the  Kendal 
Hymn-Book  was  edited  by  Allen  in  1757,  and  this 
date  perhaps  represents  the  culmination  of  the 
work.  Hearing  how  Sandemau  was  developing 
the  work  of  Glas  ^ in  Scotland,  Ingham  sent  Batty 
and  Allen  to  examine  it.  They  heartily  appreciated 
it,  and  in  their  attempt  to  leaven  the  Connexion 
were  most  successful.  He  published  at  Leeds  in 
1763  a Discourse  on  the  Faith  and  Hope  of  the  Gospel 
to  arrest  the  change,  but  this  failed  to  provide  any 
clear  programme  that  justified  separate  existence. 
The  organization  broke  up,  the  societies  became 
Sandemanian,  Methodist,  or  Baptist,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  second  general  overseer  was 
appointed.  To-day  the  original  church  may  still  be 
found  at  Salterforth,  near  Bamoldsv'ick ; also  six 
more  congregations  within  three  miles  of  Colne, 
where  in  1908  a new  building  was  erected ; the  old 
graveyard  at  Wheatley  Lane  in  Pendle  Forest  has 
many  relics.  The  only  other  English  congregation 
is  at  Kendal ; but  emigrants  from  Colne  have  built 
a church  at  Faningdon,  two  miles  from  Brantford, 
Ontario.  The  whole  body  probably  numbers 
about  2000.* 

Another  minor  leader  in  the  Methodist  revival 
was  William  Cudworth  (1717-63).  After  a year  in 
charge  of  Whitefield’s  s^ool  at  the  Tabernacle  he 
worked  independently,  and  by  1747  superintended 
five  London  congregations,  hmown  collectively  as 
the  Hearers  and  Followers  of  the  Apostles.  He 
was  invited  to  Norwich  in  1751,  and  made  this  city 
his  headquarters,  building  the  Pentagon  chapel  on 
Margaret  Street,  while  his  helper  James  Wheatley 
built  a tabernacle,  opened  by  Whitefield.  Cud- 
worth  had  begun  printing  extracts  from  Luther, 
Puritans,  Baptists,  then  published  his  own  views, 
and  many  couections  of  nymns,  including  some  by 
his  adherents.  His  sixty  pamphlets  record  dis- 
putes with  Crookshanks,  Wesl^,  Anne  Dutton, 
Moravians,  Whitefield,  Kelly,  Sandeman,  Law ; 
also  his  sympathy  with  Hervey  and  John  Erskine 
of  Edinburg,  ms  travels  embraced  not  only 
East  Anglia,  but  the  shires  of  Leicester,  Derby, 
and  Stafiord.  His  ablest  lieutenant  was  Robert 
Robinson,  who,  however,  was  repelled  by  the 
renewed  immorality  of  Wheatley,  and  in  1759  left 
for  Cambridge  Baptist  church.  When  therefore 

1 Sm  art.  OiiASim  (SasoucaxiakbX 
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Cudworth  died,  on  tour  in  1763,  his  connexion 
slowly  disintegrated.  The  church  new  ^^nt 
Garden  is  last  mown  in  1778,  the  Nor^vich  Tal^- 
nacle  passed  to  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  the 
Pentagon  heard  very  ditterent  doctrine  before  18^ 
and  soon  afterwards  was  replaced  by  AU  Saints 
church.  Yet  his  views  on  assurance  and  saving 
faith  were  reprinted  for  the  Free  Church  of  S<»^ 
land  at  the  Disruption,  and  A.  A.  Boum 
his  chief  work  in  1851.  A sketch  with  biblio- 
graphy  appears  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Con- 
gregational Historical  Society  for  1918,  vii.  363. 

The  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists  regard  them- 
selves as  belonging  to  the  Presbyterian  family,  but 
their  peculiar  isolation  deserves  some  notice. 
About  1735  Howell  Harris,  a layman  of  Trevecca. 
Daniel  Rowlands,  curate  of  Llangeitho,  Howell 
Davies,  an  itinerant  clergyman,  and  Williain 
Williams  of  Pantycelyn,  a deacon  who  was  refused 
priest’s  orders,  led  a great  revival,  which  was  at 
once  labelled  * Methodist,’  and  thus  turned  their 
attention  to  George  V^tefield.  He  was  asked  to 
preside  at  an  * association  ’ in  Glamorgan,  and  this 
meeting  of  1742  crystallised  the  movement. 
Methods  and  names  were  arranged  so  as  to  hold 
aloof  from  the  old  dissent  and  not  to  clash  with 
the  Established  Church  system.  Despite  bitter 
opposition  by  mobs  and  magistrates  the  work 
extended,  and  spread  into  N.  Wales.  By  1751 
there  was  a severe  check  owing  to  a split  between 
Harris  and  Rowlands ; the  former  had  had  no 
theological  training,  and  expressed  himself  so 
unconventionally  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  that 
the  trained  clergy  would  not  worK  with  him.  He 
then  settled  at  Trevecca,  buUt  a huge  community - 
house,  and  preached  doily,  till  he  accepted  a com- 
mission in  the  Brecon  militia  and  was  sent  on 
service  to  different  parts  of  England.  EvangelLz- 
ingthere,  he  came  mto  contact  with  the  Countess 
of  Huntingdon,  for  whom  he  prepared  an  ancient 
building  at  Trevecca,  which  she  used  as  a college 
for  the  training  of  ministers.  In  1768  this  was 
inaugurated,  and  for  a few  years  the  little  town 
was  a centoe  of  great  influence.  But,  as  the 
Wesleys  and  Fletcher  preached  Arminian  doctrine, 
the  Methodist  movement  fell  finally  into  two 
divisions  in  177 1.  The  Calvinists  in  England  either 
remained  within  the  Established  Church  or  were 
drawn  into  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon’s  Con- 
nexion ; in  America  they  mostly  formed  separate 
churches  which  on  the  whole  became  Baptist.  In 
Wales  all  the  converts  who  did  not  join  the 
Baptists  or  the  CongregationaJists  held  together 
ana  formed  by  degrees  the  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodists,  who  affectionately  style  themselves 
‘YrCorff,’  * TAs  Body.* 

A great  binding  force  has  been  an  Annotated 
Famuy  Bible.  The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Christian  Knowledge  had  issued  in  the  18tli  cent, 
only  five  editions  of  the  Bible,  totalling  at  most 
70,000  copiea  Peter  Williaiws  revived  the  old 
Genevan  plan,  and  prepared  a Bible  with  a corn- 
men  tsuy.  printed  and  published  at  Carmarthen. 
It  proved  abundantly  useful  ; it  prompt  Thomas 
Scott,  John  FawcetU  John  Brown  of  Haddington, 
and  others  to  do  the  same  for  readers  of  Enj^ish ; 
in  its  38  editions  it  is  still  a great  bond  for  the 
Calvinistic  Methodists,  though  the  editor  himself 
was  expelled  for  heresy  in  i791.  By  that  year 
Thomas  Charles  of  Bala  was  the  leader  ; known  to 
Englishmen  by  his  appeal  which  resulted  in  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  he  rendered 
constant  service  in  Wales  by  promoting  education, 
both  by  itinerant  daily  teachers  and  oy  residents 
on  Sunday.  He  lived  to  see  an  important  step  in 
1811,  when  Ingham’s  precedent  was  again  followed, 
and  preachers  were  ordained  by  the  authority  of 

i W.  WQUmds,  WeUX  Calmnittic  Methodiam^^  London,  1884. 


representatives  of  the  churches,  Charles  himself 

prMiding.  This  led  to  most  of  the  ordained 
clergy’s  ceasing  to  work  with  the  body  and  to  the 
withdrawal  of  several  rich  and  influential  families. 
A confession  of  faith  was  approved  and  published 
in  1823,  and  rules  of  government  which  nad  been 
growing  for  a generation  were  codified.  A theo- 
mgical  institute  was  opened  at  Bala,  and  the  com- 
munity-house at  Trevecca  was  con  verted  into  a 
second  college — not  to  be  confound^  with  the 
Countess’s  c<^ego  once  in  an  older  building  there. 
The  two  colleges  are  now  conducted  at  Bangor  and 
Aberystwyth,  in  connexion  with  the  University  of 
Wales. 

In  1840  foreign  mission  work  was  begun,  and  the 
Khasia  hills,  on  the  confines  of  Bengal  and  Burma, 
were  chosen.  A very  large  proportion  of  the 
population  has  been  won  to  Christianity  ; the  Con- 
nexion contributes  about  £16,000  yearly  for  this 
work.  A little  evangelism  is  also  carried  on  in 
Brittany,  whose  kindred  language  attracts  other 
Welsh  bodies  also. 

With  1864  the  two  associations  of  N.  and  S. 
Wales  united  to  establish  a General  Assembly. 
This  has  since  entered  into  sisterly  relations  with 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  and  its 
churches  east  of  Offa’s  Dyke  often  bear  the  legend 
* English  Presbyterian*  in  addition  to  the  Welsh 
title.  In  America  a single  church  was  formed  in 
1826,  and  a General  Assembly  took  shape  in  1869  ; 
there  are  nearly  13,000  adherents. 

The  French  Revolution  brought  together  and 
stirred  into  activity  a number  of  wealthy  evan- 
gelicals, chiefly  within  the  Church  of  England, 
many  of  whom  lived  at  Clapham,  London,  whence 
arose  the  name  of  the  Clapham  Sect.  John 
Thornton  had  done  much  to  circulate  Bibles  and 
to  buy  advowsons ; his  son  Henry  became  first 
treasurer  of  the  Bible  Society  and  of  what  became 
the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Zachary  Macaulay 
by  managing  a Jamaican  estate  became  sensitive 
to  the  evils  of  slavery.  The  Clapham  Sect  pro- 
moted the  colony  or  Sierra  Leone,  of  which 
Macaulay  was  governor  from  1792  to  1799  ; he  was 
also  secretary  to  the  company  till  1808.  William 
Wilberforcetookup  the  cause,  and  in  1801  founded 
the  Christian  Observer ^ which  advocated  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  and  of  which  Macaulay 
was  first  editor.  Hannah  More  in  1792  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  Village  Politics  which  had  great 
circulation  and  influence,  and  led  in  1799  to 
the  foundation  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
Her  original  interest  was  in  village  education,  and 
she  founded  schools  in  Somerset  from  1789  onwards. 
Charles  Grant,  an  East  India  merchant,  wrote  in 
1792  a pamphlet  on  the  toleration  of  missions  and 
education  in  India  ; in  1813  he  secured  in  the  new 
charter  of  the  East  India  Company  a grant  for 
such  education  ; he  also  promoted  the  building  of 
churches  in  India  and  or  Sunday-schools  in  Scot- 
land. Wilberforce  also  furthered  education,  and 
founded  a society  for  the  better  observance  of 
Sunday.  His  brother-in-law,  James  Stephen, 
published  in  1824  the  first  volume  of  his  memor- 
able work.  Slavery  in  the  British  West  India 
Colonies  Delineated.  The  last  leaders  of  the 
emancipation  movement  died  in  1833,  when  slaveiy 
in  the  empire  was  on  the  verge  of  extinction  ; their 
other  interests  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  societies 
which  have  not  taken  shape  as  independent 
churchea  The  way  was  thus  cleared  for  the 
Oxford  Movement  (q.v.). 

Dunng  1917  three  groups  of  churches  in  Great 
Britain  united  under  the  title  Churches  of  Christ, 
which  had  previously  been  borne  by  the  English 
group.  The  oldest  had  previously  been  known  as 
Scotch  Baptists — a title  peculiarly  misleading,  as 
most  of  its  churches  were  in  Carnarvon  and  Lan- 
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cashire,  one  being  in  Yorkshire.  The  movement 
was  due  to  Archibald  McLean  between  1765  and 
1812,  but  only  the  one  church  in  Edinburgh  with 
which  he  was  associated  still  upholds  in  Scotland 
the  necessity  of  more  pastors  than  one,  which  was 
the  chief  distinguishing  feature  of  the  group ; and 
this  one  church  is  not  concerned  with  the  southern 
alliance,  but  is  in  harmony  with  all  other  Baptists 
in  Scotland.  For  a few  decades  this  view  w'sis 

{>ropagated  by  many  Scottish  immigrants  to  Eng- 
and,  and  their  churches  were  dotted  along  the 
west  coast,  in  Birmingham,  and  in  London.  While 
several  Welshmen  preferred  to  stereotype  their 
organization  on  that  of  Ephesus  at  one  of  Paul’s 
visits,  and  thus  disrupted  a promismg  movement 
associated  with  Christmas  Evans  in  N.  Wales, 
yet  the  Scotch  Baptist  group  had  shrunk  greatly. 
The  third  group,  the  Disciples  of  Christ  (j.v.), 
sprang  from  American  influences,  and  the  vigorous 
efforts  of  these  for  reunion  have  succeeded  in 
amtv.^^amating  the  others.^ 

The  chief  ecclesiastical  developments  north  of 
the  Tweed*  are  described  in  the  art.  PRESBY- 
TERIANISM. One  movement,  however,  was  away 
from  that  fold.  From  the  United  Swession  Churcn 
in  1841  was  suspended  James  Morison  of  Kilmar- 
nock, whose  views  as  to  the  universality  of  the 
Atonement,  the  nature  of  faith,  and  the  work  of 
the  Spirit  in  salvation  were  not  sufficiently  Cal- 
vinisbic.  Three  other  ministers  being  also  deposed, 
the  four  met  in  1843  and  formed  the  Evangelical 
Union  of  Scotland,  for  mutual  aid  ^d  for  train- 
ing successors.  They  were  soon  joined  by  nine 
students  from  the  Congregational  Academy,  and 
then  by  eight  churches  from  the  Congregational 
Union  of  Scotland.  By  1889  there  were  nearly 
100  churches,  and  seven  years  later  these,  mth 
eight  exceptions,  joined  the  Congregational  Union. 

Among  the  Dutch  there  was  no  new  religious 
movement  till  the  19tb  century.  The  churches 
then  seemed  to  be  settling  into  conventional 
respectability  or  moderatism,  so  that  Mezmonite, 
Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Arminian  ministers 
began  to  interchange.  The  poet  Willem  Bilder- 
dyk  and  the  minister  Hendrilc  van  Cock  headed  a 
conservative  reaction  which  resulted  by  1834  in 
a separation.  Leave  was  obtained  with  difficulty 
to  form  a new  Christelyke  Grerefonneerde  Kerk, 
marked  by  intense  study  of  the  Bible,  strict 
adhesion  to  the  standwds  of  Dort,  and  a certain 
mysticsd  strain.  A similar  movement  in  1880 
coalesced  twelve  years  later.  Meanwhile  niany  of 
the  Boers  in  Cape  Colony  haxi  joined  this  Dutch 
Reformed  Church,  which  there  became  better 
known  ae  * Dopper.*  In  the  mother-country  there 
is  a seminary  at  Kampen,  and  the  adherents  aire 
about  4 per  cent  of  the  population,  rankii^  next 
to  the  former  State  Church  and  the  Homan 
Catholics. 

It  seems  as  if  the  centiifugal  forces  have  now 
been  largely  spent,  and  it  is  obvious  that  strong 
forces  are  at  work  for  integration.  The  barriers 
between  the  Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian  Baptists 
have  been  taken  down  both  in  England  and  in 
America ; the  divisions  of  Methodism  hardly  spread 
outside  England,  and  are  quickly  being  h^ed 
there;  so  too  with  Presbyterianism.  International 
bodies  have  arisen  to  promote  fraternal  intercourse 
of  the  great  churches  of  the  same  faith  and  order, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  British  Empire  confer- 
ences are  being  held  to  see  how  far  the  movement 
towards  unity  may  go  speedily.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances it  woula  appear  that  any  small  sect 
1 The  native  movements  are  being  investigated  by  T.  Witton 
Davies  of  University  College,  Danger,  who  ej^ts  to  ]^ub- 
lish  a abort  monograph  through  the  Baptist  His* 

Orlnton  Berry,  Seotland'i  Struggle*  for  JUUgxou* 
lAbertjft  London,  1904. 


which  holds  aloof  is  likely  to  become  of  mere  local 
or  antiquarian  interest. 

LmaaTOBX. — See  the  sources  quoted  throughout. 

W.  T.  Whitley. 

SECTS  ( Hindu). — x.  Introduction.  — The  study  of 
the  Hindu  sects  presents  difficulties  of  many  kinds  : 
the  imperfect  enumeration  of  these  religions  orders, 
the  secrecy  with  which  many  of  their  rites  of 
initiation  and  their  ritual  and  devotion  are  con- 
ducted, the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  some  sects 
merge  in  or  overlap  those  of  others.  But,  if  w’e 
are  to  arrive  at  any  real  knowledge  of  Hinduism 
a religious  system,  it  must  be  studied  in  its  multi- 
tudinous sects.  For  a consideration  of  Hindu 
sectarianism  see  ERE  vL  700  ff.,  ix.  267,  619  ; _€md 
see  separate  artt.  AghorI,  BairagI,  Goraeihnath, 
GorakhpanthI,  GrOSAiN,  Kabir,  KabIrpanthIs, 
KarA.Li2»oIs,  LingIyats,  NLmavats. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  statistics  of  the 
religious  orders  is  great. 

* It  may  b«  asked  why,  when  the  term  [Hinduism]  covers 
such  a multitude  of  beliefs  and  diversity  of  races,  an  attempt 
has  not  been  made  to  disentangle  them  by  a return  of  sect.  . . . 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a bewildering  maze  of  seots  which 
overlap  each  other  In  a most  extrao^inary  a-ay.  There  are 
the  ta'o  main  divisions  of  Saiva  and  Vaishnava ; and  it  has  been 
said  ihac  all  Hindus  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these,  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  be  correct.  There  is,  for  example,  the  S&kta 
sect,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  Tantrik  developments  that 
Infected  both  Buddhism  and  Hinduism,  chiefly  in  North-East 
India,  about  the  seventh  oeutury  of  our  era.  This  cult  is  based 
on  ^e  wor^p  of  the  active  producing  principle  of  nature  as 
manifested  in  one  or  other  of  the  goddess  wives  of  Siva  ; it  is  a 
reli^on  of  bloody  sacrifices  and  magic  texts.  This  ritual  is  laid 
down  in  the  roediaval  scriptures  known  os  Tantras,  In  one  of 
which  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  Vedas  have  become  obeolete. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  treat  the  followers  of  this  cult  as 
Saivos.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Sm&rta  [9.  s.],  Ganpatya 
and  Saura  [0.0.]  sects,  as  well  as  to  the  numerous  minor  eects 
such  as  the  PXnchpiriya  [^.v.]  and  Kart&bhaja,  which  it  would 
be  equally  wrong  to  allocate  to  either  of  the  above  main  heads. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  practical  Impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
complete  return  of  sect.  Of  the  great  mass  of  Hindus,  only  a 
relatively  small  minority  belong  definitely  to  special  sects,  and 
■till  fewer  have  any  idea  that  their  peculiar  cult  differentiates 
them  in  any  way  from  ordinary  Hindus.*  1 

Sectarianism,  in  fact,  so  far  as  the  mass  of  the 
rural  population  is  concerned,  depends  largely  on 
the  local  Bralimans  who  perform  the  rites  or  public 
and  domestic  worship.  With  this  is  coapled  the 
easy  toleration  which  the  Hindu  feels  towards 
those  whose  beliefs  and  usages  differ  from  his  own. 

* There  is  no  doubt  a certain  amount  of  hostility  felt  by  the 
leaders  and  the  inner  circle  of  devotees  against  the  adherents  of 
their  rival  sects.  It  Is  due  to  this  that  devout  Vaishnavas  of 
the  Vallabhaohari  sect  are  careful  that  they  do  not  pronounce 
the  Gujarati  word  ghivavun,  "to  sew,”  lest  they  may  Indirectly 
utter  the  ni«ue  of  Shiva  and  show  him  reverence.  The  head  of 
the  Shalva  the  Shankarochorya  of  Dwarka,  similarly  shows 
hostility  to  the  Swaminarayan  ana  other  Vaishnav  leaders,  and 
the  brawls  between  them  sometimes  result  in  legal  notices, 
apologies,  and  even  criminal  proceedings.  But  beyond  th^ 
IIm  the  great  mase  of  the  people  who,  while  shoivmg  specif 
reverence  to  the  god  of  their  sect,  their  i»hta  deoa,  worship 
also  all  the  gods  of  the  Hindu  pantheon.  A Shiva  Brahn^, 
for  instance,  visits  Shiva’s  temples  and  also  Vishnu  mandir* 
and  Mata  temples.  A Vaishnav  makes  obeUanoe  to  the  Rama 
end  Krishna  idols  of  his  sect,  and  also  visits  Mahadeo  and  Mata 
temples,  and  similarly  Levi-vpasak*  [worshippers  of  the  goddeae 
Devil  have  no  objection  to  reverence  Mahsideo  or  Krishna.  The 
Gujarat  Hindu  is  very  religious  suad  very  tolerant.  He  worships 
not  only  his  own  and  other  people's  gods,  but  also  shows 
reverence  to  Musalman  Pirs  [aainU]  and  Christian  padri*.  He 
abstains  from  Insulting  the  religious  feelings  of  others,  and 
avoids  anything  that  may  bring  on  him  the  wrath  of  any 
dei^.'* 

Hence  in  this  article  no  attempt  can  be  made  to 
give  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  doctrines  and 
practices  of  Hindu  sectarians ; all  that  can  be  done 
w to  classify  the  sects  into  a series  of  groups,  based 
on  the  wor^ip  of  the  sectarian  gods.  These 
groups  are : Saivas,  worshippers  of  Siva-Mahfidec  ; 
S&ktas,  wor^ippers  of  various  forms  of  the  mother- 
goddess;  Vaisnavas,  worshippers  of  Vi^nn  in  his 
various  incarnations  {avatdra)^  especially  those  of 
Kr9na  or  Rilma ; and  some  reference  is  made  to 
those  who  worship  a guru^  or  religioii.s  teacher. 

1 Cen*u»  of  India,  1911,  voL  1.  pt.  L p.  114  f. 

* Jb.  xvL  Baroda,  pt.  L p.  74  f. 
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2.  The  ^aiva  sects. — ^The  cult  of  Siva,  being  in 
its  nature  colder  and  less  ecstatioal  than  those  of 
his  consorts  or  Vi$nu,  presents  fewer  sectariai 
developments. 

Of  tnese  the  more  important  groups — AghorX, 
Gos&in,  LingAyat,  San^AsI — are  described  in 
separate  articles.  The  Dandis,  who  take  their 
name  from  the  wand  (da^^)  which  they  carry,  and 
the  Va4nava  Tridandls  * are  the  only  legitimate 
representatives  of  the  fourth  iUraTna,  or  mendicant 
life,  into  which  the  Hindu,  according  to  the  in- 
structions of  his  inspired  legislators,  is  to  enter, 
after  passing  through  the  previous  stages  of 
student,  householder,  and  hermit.*^  The  term 
Paramahaxhsa,  * the  ^reat  swan  ’ (which  can 
Mparate  water  from  milk,  truth  from  falsehood), 
is  a general  title  of  notable  ascetics  of  every  sect, 
but  It  is  specially  applied  to  the  higher  grades  of 
Sannvilsis,  and  more  particularly  Dandl  SannyAsIs. 
Memoers  of  these  orders  can  attain  this  grade  only 
after  twelve  years*  probation  ; they  devote  them- 
selves to  the  search  for  the  supreme  Brahma, 
without  regard  to  pleasure  or  pain,  heat  or  cold, 
wtiety  or  want.  In  proof  of  having  reached  this 
ideal  of  perfection,  they  wander  about  in  all 
weathers,  and  do  not  speak  even  to  indicate  any 
natural  want;  some  even  go  about  naked,  afifect 
to  live  without  food,  or  eat  only  when  fed  by 
others  ; some  refuse  food  unless  they  sure  fed  by  a 
vmgin  (fmmarikd)  with  her  own  hand ; when  tney 
die,  their  corpses  are  buried  or  set  afloat  in  a river.* 
For  the  JogI,  or  Yogi,  see  artt.  Yooa,  Yogin  ; 
H.  A.  Rose,  Glossaiy  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of 
the  Punjab  and  N.  W.  PronHer  Province,  ii.  388  ff. 

In  a lower  gr£^e  are  those  who  practise  various 
kinds  of  disgusting  mortifications. 

* As  a part  of  their  tapojcAaryd  or  auaterities,  some  S&dhus 
undergo  n»ny  inconvenfences,  pains,  and  sometimes  terrible 
tortures.  Some  called  Pancbatapas  or  PancbadbQni  sit  under 
the  open  sky  grirt  about  with  five  small  fires.)  Sometimes  only 
fpw  fires  are  lighted,  the  sun  overhead  being  regarded  as  the 
fifth  one.  Some  sit  and  sleep  on  a bed  of  spikes,  fcffTmko- 
mxytfd  ; some,  caUed  Tharashrf,  lUnd  leaahig  on  somejdnd  of 
weeks  together.  S&dhfis  known  as  U^ha- 
mokhi  hang  downwards  from  the  bough  of  a tree  for  half  an  hour 
or  more.  Thoee  known  as  UrdhvabJLhu  keep  one  or  both  their 
arnu  erect  over  head  tlU  they  are  reduced  to  a shrunken  and  rigid 
condition.  Some  practise  <uMada7uJ,ixUa,  that  is,  applying  &e 
eif^t  parts  of  the  body— the  for^ead,  lireast,  bax^,  knees, 
and  instepe~to  the  ground,  and  thus  measuring  the  ground. 
S®  long  pUgriniage  by  slow  and  laborious  marches.  Some 
• whole  night  immersed  in  water.  Some 
oallM  Pbal&hin  live  upon  fruits,  others  called  Dudhkhkri 
whUe  those  known  as  Alonk  never  eat 
salt  with  their  food.  As  aids  to  meditation,  a number  of  dean 
or  poetor^.  e.g.  padmAean  or  lotus  postxire,  have  been  devised. 
Some  perfonn  pro-purlflcatory  rites  known  as  nett 

cofTiws,  orawini — ...  _ 


kar^,  a thread  through  the  mouth  and  one  of  the 

nosmls  with  the  object  of  ol«uiing  the  nasal  fossa ; dhot\ 
sw^owinga  long  strip  of  cloth,  and  after  it  has  reached 
drawW  it  out  again  with  the  object  of  cleaning 
pot  the  stomach  ; broAma  d^tan,  cleaning  the  throat  with  a 

gantahtHjf^  for  flushing  the  oc^on  without  instrumental  aid.*^ 
3-  Tn«  fibe  simplest  acceptation 

OT  the  term,  Sftktism  ‘ is  the  worship  of  force  (Skr. 

A goddess  and  subordinately  in 

The  best  known  ^ftkta  sects  axe  the  Dakslunfi- 
fu  respectable  group; 

the  V&mftchftrl,  * left-handed  * ; and  the  KauUL. 

^ ^ family,  ancestral,’  the  extreme 

* When  the  worship  of  any  goddess  is  performed  in  a nublio 
manner,  and  agreeaW  to  the  Vaidik  oTpaurdAik  ritSS,  it 

cfTj^^a*  Nath 

(BhaUaehaiiml  Hindu  Castes  and  Sects,  p,  37«. 

^ «•  P.  n. : xvt 

) Bfann,  Jtctot,  vi.  2S. 

^/ndid.  JPfl,  xvL  Baroda.  pt.  L p.  86  ; M Monier- 
W ^wI55’  HinduisnS,  London,  ISoi,  p.  M • 

wih p.  180 : a H.  Wltaou.  L SWB. : Jogendra 
fo^fendra  Nath.  p.  4(>I)  ff. 


does  not  comprehend  the  impure  practices  which  are  attributed 
to  a different  division  of  the  adorers  of  Sakti,  and  which  are 
particularly  prescribed  to  the  followers  of  that  system.  In 
this  form  it  is  termed  the  Dakshipa  or  right-hand  form  of 
worship.  The  only  observance  that  can  be  supposed  to  form  an 
exception  to  the  general  character  of  this  mode  is  the  Bali,  an 
offering  of  blood,  in  which  rite  a number  of  helpless  animnls, 
usually  Idds,  are  annually  decapitated.*  ^ 

The  VfimI  or  V&m&oh&rl  adopt  a ritual  of  an 
unusual  land,  and  centre^  to  what  they  dare 
publicly  avow.  The  practices  of  what  are  known 
as  the  uhoilm&rg  or  K&nchulipanth,  the  * boddice  ’ 
sect,  represent  a form  of  debauchery  which  cannot 
be  described.*  The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Kaul 
of  Bei^al.* 

4.  The  Vai^ava  sects. — The  cult  of  Vi^pu, 
oarticularly  in  his  manifestations  as  E&ma  or 
Kr9na,  has  produced  a number  of  sects,  of  which 
OE^  a few  examples  can  be  riven. 

The  Vai^^vas  are  usually  divided  into  four 
groups  or  sects  {sampraddya),  of  which  the  most 
ancient  and  respectable  is  that  of  the  SrlsampradAyl 
or  Kamftnuji,  founded  by  Ram&nria  (q.v.),  or 
Ramanui&chftrj^  bom  in  1017  at  Parambattur, 
near  Madras.  The  distinctive  mark  of  his  teaching 
wM  his  assertion  of  a triad  of  principles  {paddrtha- 
triiyam) ; (1)  the  supreme  spirit,  Parabrahman  or 
Idvara ; (2)  the  separate  spirits  (cAi<)  of  men  ; (3) 
non-spirit  {achit).  V^nu  is  the  supreme  being ; 
individual  beings  are  separate  spirits ; the  viai  We 
world  (dr^yam)  is  non-spirit;  all  these  have  an 
eternal  existence  and  are  inseparable.  Yet  chit 
and  are  different  from  I4vara,  and  dependent 
on  14  vara,* 

‘This  Sampradkya  is  divided  into  two  aects,  the  Tenkalai  and 
Vadakalai  C southerners*  and  ‘northerners*).  They  differ 
on  two  points  of  doctrine  which,  however,  are  considered  of 
mimh  lees  importance  than  what  eeems  to  outelders  a very 
trivial  matter,  viz.,  a slight  variation  In  the  mode  of  making 
toe  s^torlal  mark  on  the  forehead.  The  foUowers  of  toe 
middle  line  a little  way  down  the  nose 
at  toe  bridM. 

the  Tenkmai 

mamtato  toat  toe  female  energy  of  the  Godhead,  though 
divine,  is  etfll  s^te  creature  that  serves  only  as  a mediator  or 


Avuiuust  exwna  1x0  miaoue  une  a uttie  wav  d< 

It^,  while  the  Vadakalai  terminate  it  exactly  a 
The  doctrinal  points  of  difference  are  as  follows  : 
maintain  that  the  female  energy  of  the  Godl 
divine,  is  stfll  a finite  creature  that  serves  only  as  u 
minister  (parushakdra)  to  Introduce  the  soul  Into  the  presence  of 
Deity  ; while  the  Vadakalai  regard  it  as  infinite  and  uncreated 
^ ^ (yP<*va)  by  which  salvation  can  be  secured. 

•;„**be  Vadakalai  insist  on  the  oonoomitanoy  of  the  human 
will  In  the  work  of  salvation,  and  represent  the  soul  that  lays 
h^d  of  as  a young  monkey  which  grasps  its  mother  In 
omer  to  be  conveyed  to  a place  of  safety.  'Hie  TenkaUL  on 
the  conum,  maintain  toe  irresistibility  of  divine  grace  and  the 

Md  carried  off  like 

autten  by  its  mother  before  the  danger  that  threatened  it. 

two  curioiM  but  apt  illustrations  the  one  doctrine 
^rjdla.ki4ora- 

“kittontoS>V”’^  young  monkey  theory,**  the 

Next  come  the  RamanaudI  or  Ramfiwat  (a.v  ) 
disciples  of  lUm&nanda,  who  is  said  to  have  be^ 
* 13th  cent.  a.d.  They  worship  Vi$nu 

in  me  form  of  R&ma,  singly  or  conjointly  with  his 
wife,  SIta.  His  twelve  disciples  were  drawn  from 
ril  classes  of  Hindus,  and  among  them  Kabir,  Rai 
TulasI  Das  (oj.v.)  are  best  known. 

The  sect  known  as  Brahma  Sanipradayl,  Madhva 
(a.v,),  or  Madhvacharl,  owes  its  origin  to’Madhva- 
charya,  a S.  Indian  Brahman,  bom  in  1199.  This 
sect  IS  therefore  popular  in  that  part  of  India. 
Like  other  Vai^navas,  Madhva  identified  Visnu 
with  the  supreme  spirit,  as  tlie  pre-existent  cause 
of  t^  universe.  But  his  special  doctrine  was 
duality  (dvaita),  as  opposed  to  the  nou-dualitv 
op^poamg  wet  founded  by  the  great 
Vedantist,  Sankaracharya*  (q.v.).  * 

The  Vallabhacharya  (q.v.)  or  Gokulastha  Gosain 
sect  was  founded  by  Vrilabhacharyai,  who  is  said 
to  have  b^  bom  m the  Champaranya  forest,  neai 
Benares,  in  1479.  Its  coitus  is  devoted  to  the 
MVllson,i.  260f. 

"*•  p- i 

J Nath,  p.  411  ff.  4 Monlor- Williams,  p.  1 Id  f. 

• P-  IW  f.;  of.  lx.  185. 

• Moaier-Williama,  p.  108;  wlIsou,  L ISOfl 
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worship  of  K^na  in  the  form  of  6&la  Gop&la,  the 
child  who  played  with  the  GopiSi  or  cow-herd 
maids  of  Mathura. 

'Unlike  other  Hindu  seote.  in  which  the  relis^ioua  teachera  are 
ordinarily  unmarried, all  the  Go4&Ins  amonff  the  Vallabh&obiryas 
are  invambly  family  men  and  engage  freely  in  aecular  puraulte. 
They  are  the  Epicureans  of  the  fkst,  and  are  not  ashamed  to 
avow  their  belief  that  the  ideal  life  consists  rather  in  social 
enjoyment  than  in  solitude  and  mortification.  . . . The 
scandalous  practices  of  the  Oo^ns  and  Che  unnatural  sub- 
serviency of  the  people  in  ministering  to  their  gratification 
received  a crushing  in  a eatue  oiUbre  for  libel  tried  before 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay  in  1861.’^ 

5.  Sects  of  modern  origin. — The  vigorous 
growth  of  sects  in  modem  times  may  be  illustrated 
by  a few  examples  out  of  many. 

The  Kumbhipatift  sect,  founded  by  Mukund 
D&s  in  Oriss^  first  attract^  attention  about  1874. 
Their  name  is  derived  from  the  practice  of  wearing 
the  bark  {p&t)  of  the  yellow  cotton-tree  {kumbhi). 
Their  founder  was  inspired  vrith  the  idea  that,  if 
the  image  of  Jagann&th  were  destroyed,  it  would 
convince  the  Hindus  of  the  futility  of  their  religion. 
As  a result  of  this  teaching,  a band  of  his  followers 
made  an  ineffectual  attack  upon  the  temple.  There 
seem  to  be  traces  of  Buddhism  in  this  cult,  with  a 
substratum  of  phallism,  and  a strong  ant^onism 
to  Hinduism  and  to  Brfihmans.^ 

Guru-worship  appears  among  the  K&mdS  Pir 
sect.  The  members  worship  a horse  named  after 
their  founder,  along  with  his  foot-impressions 
ipdduk&)t  before  which  incense  is  burnt,  and  a 
lamp  fed  with  butter  is  kept  burning.*  Other 
sects  display  a curious  combination  of  Christian 
with  Hindu  or  Musalm&n  doctrines  and  practicea 

In  the  Pamj&b  the  Chetr&ml  sect,  founded  by 
Chetram  (t  1894),  recognizes  a Christian  Triniw 
consisting  of  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  Goa, 
while  a second  consists  of  All&h,  Parama^var,  and 
Khudft,  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer,  based 
on  the  Hindu  conception  of  Brahmft,  Vii^nu,  and 
Siva.  They  often  carry  a long  rod  surmounted 
by  a cross,  and  practise  a form  of  baptmm.  The 
sect  is  said  to  be  persecuted  by  both  Hindis  and 
Muhammadans.*  Still  more  remarkable  is  the 
Nikalsaini  or  Narangkari&  sect,  w’hich  sprang  up 
in  the  Panj&b  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sikh  army  at 
the  battle  of  Gnjarftt  in  1849.  In  order  to  secure 
the  patronage  of  the  celebrated  Gener^  John 
Nicholson,  "ymo  fell  at  the  siege  of  Delhi  in  1857, 
they  attached  themselves  to  him  and  took  his 
name,  though  he  is  said  to  have  fledged  some  of 
the  members  for  their  audacity.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  was  actually  a cult  of  Nicholson, 
and  the  sect  does  not  appear  in  recent  returns.* 

6.  Sectaiial  marks. — ^ach  sect  uses  as  its  out- 

ward symbol  a mark  (tilak)  usually  made  on  the 
forehe^  . 

In  the  Central  Provinces  that  of  the  Saivas, 
which  is  believed  to  1^  of  phallic  origin,  oonsisca 
of  two  or  more  horizontal  lines  with  or  without  a 
dot  below  or  above  the  lines  or  on  the  middle  line, 
and  with  or  without  an  oval  or  half  oval,  a triangle, 
a cone,  or  any  other  pointed  or  arched  figure  havmg 
its  apex  upwards.  The  figure  of  a crescent  moon 
or  that  of  a trident  {trmla)  also  marks  some 
Saivas.  These  marks  are  made  by  hand  or  by 
metskllic  stamps  with  ashes  collected  from  the 
sacrificial  fire,  or  from  burnt  cow-dung,  sandalwood 
paste,  or  turmerio  stewed  in  a solution  of  lime- 
juice  and  sadtpetre.  Txie  ashes  used  are  said  to 
represent  the  disintegrating  force  associated  with 
6iva.  Vai^navas  usimly  make  two  perpendicular 
lines  on  their  foreheads  with  or  without  a dot  or 
circle  between  them.  They  also  mark  .on  their 
bodies  the  emblems  of  Vi^nu : the  discus  (chakra), 

1 Orowse,  p.  284 ; Karsandaa  MuIJI,  Hi$t.  qf  Uu  Serf  qf  Uu 
Maharajas  or  Vallabhacharvas,  London,  1805. 

Census  of  India,  1911,  v.  Bengal,  pt.  1.  p.  211  fl. 

» 16.  xvi.  Baroda,  pt.  i.  p.  82.  * Rooe,  U.  187. 

8 PNQ II.  [189.5]  181 ; MlHQ  v.  [1896]  14«, 


the  conch  (sariklid),  the  mace  (gad&),  and  the 
lotus  (padniA).  They  have  other  signs  which  are 
coloured  red,  yellow,  or  black,  and  are  made  with 
sandalwood  paste  or  charcoal  taken  from  a fire  in 
which  incenae  has  been  burned  before  an  image. 
Clay  brought  from  sacred  places  is  also  used  in  the 
same  way,  especiaJly  by  the  lower  castes,  as  sandsd 
is  considered  to  be  too  holy  for  them.  Separate 
marks  also  indicate  tlie  subdivisions  01  the 
Vai^nava  sects.  Thus,  among  the  Ramftnujas, 
the  Vadakalai,  or  ‘northerners,*  make  a simple 
white  line  between  the  eyes,  curved  like  the  letter 
U,  to  represent  the  sole  of  the  right  foot  of  Visnu, 
and  a central  red  mark  emblematical  of  Laksnd, 
while  the  Tenkalai,  or  * southerners,*  have  a more 
complicated  device  symbolical  of  both  feet  of  the 
god,  which  are  supposed  to  rest  on  the  lotus.  The 
complete  Tenkalai  symbol  has  the  appearance  of  a 
trident,  the  two  outer  prongs  painted  with  wliite 
earth  standing  for  Vi§nu*8  two  feet,  the  middle 
painted  red  for  his  confiprt  Lak4ml,  and  the  wliite 
fine  over  the  nose  representing  the  lotus.  The 
sect  marks  of  Madhv&s  and  Vallabh&s  axe  the  same 
as  those  of  the  VadakaJai,  but  the  Madbv&s, 
instead  of  a red  line  in  the  centre,  have  a black 
one  made  with  charcoal  taken  from  incense  burned 
before  an  image  of  Vi^nu.  Vai^navas  alro  brand 
their  breasts,  arms,  and  other  parts  of  their  bodies 
vdth  stamps  representing  the  two  chief  emblems 
of  V4?n,  the  lotus  and  the  conch  shell.  These 
instruments  are  made  of  copper,  brass,  or  silver, 
and  are  heated  to  a temperature  sulficient  to  singe 
the  skin  and  leave  a deep  black  mark  on  it.  These 
brandings  axe  done  chiefly  at  holy  places  like 
Dw&rka,  Brindaban  (gq.v.),  and  Udki.  The 
S&ktas  have  no  distinctive  marks,  using  those  of 
the  Saivas.'  There  are  local  variations  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.* 

7.  The  character  of  the  ascetic  orders. — Many 
members  of  these  orders  are  men  of  Mgh  charsuiter, 
learned  students  of  Indian  theological  literature, 
and,  as  gurus,  or  religions  preceptors,  exercise  a 
healthy  influence  over  their  disciples.  But  the 
character  of  some  sects  is  indifferent. 

'Looked  at  with  the  Ufcht  of  oonimon  sense  axKl  onbiasad 
judgment,  the  net  result  of  their  so-called  reformatiODa  Is  that 
they  let  loose  on  sooiety  an  army  of  able-bodied  beggars,  with 
ths  most  preposterous  claims  on  the  charity  and  the  reverence 
of  the  laity.  Moral  teaching  of  any  kind  seldom  forms  a part 
of  the  programmes  of  our  prophets.  They  teach  their  followers 
to  sing  some  songs  which  either  tend  to  corrupt  their  morality, 
or  to  make  them  indifferent  to  work  for  the  production  of 
wealth.  The  moet  important  part  of  the  discipline  enforced  by 
our  " incarnations  **  on  their  lay  followers  consists  in  requiring 
them  to  paint  or  brand  their  bodies  in  some  p^icular  manner, 
and  to  show  every  poc^ble  honour  to  their  spiritual  guides  and 
to  the  begging  mendicants.  The  monks  and  nuns  of  every  sect 
are  onlj'  so  many  licensed  beggars.'  > 

Litkjliturb. — ^The  best  general  accounts  of  Hindu  sects  are 
those  of  H.  H.  Wilson,  SeUei  Works,  L London,  1861,  and 
Jogendra  Nath  (Bhattachaxya),  Hindu  Castes  and  Seats, 
Cslcutta,  1806.  Much  information  will  be  found  in  older  works, 
such  as  W.  Ward,  A View  qf  the  History,  Literature,  and 
Mythology  qf  the  Hindoo^,  2 vols.,  Serampore.  1815-18,  and 
J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Customs,  and  Ceremonies^, 
Oxford,  1006.  Among  modem  works  the  following  deserve 
mention : H.  A Rose,  A Glossary  qf  the  Tribes  and  Castes  qf 
ths  Punfab  and  N.W.  Frontier  Province,  vols.  IL  and  UL, 
Lahore,  1011-14  ; R.  V.  Russell,  The  TVtbes  and  CaHes  qf  the 
Centred  Provinces  of  India.  4 vols.,  London,  1016 : E.  Thurstoa, 
Castes  and  Tribes  ojS.  India,  7 voIjl,  Madras,  1909 ; W.  Crooke, 
TTu  Tribes  and  Castes  the  N.W,  Provinces  and  Oudh,  4 vols., 
Oalcutta,  1806 ; H.  H.  Risley,  The  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  Bengal, 
2 vols.,  do.  1801 : BG,  ero.  ix.  pt.  L [1901] ; F.  S.  Growse, 
Madhurefi,  Allahabad,  1888 ; J.  C.  Omsin,  The  Mystics,  Asoeties, 
and  Saints  qf  India,  London,  1008.  The  following  reports  of 
the  Census  of  India  are  valuable : Punjab : C^netxs  eg  India, 
1891,  xix. ; Ceneta  0/  India,  1901,  xvUL  ; Census  qf  India,  1911, 
xiv.  2 pts. ; Bengal : Census  of  /ndio,  ISOl,  vi. ; Census  qf 
India,  2911,  v.  3 pts. ; Baroda ; Census  qf  India,  1901,  xvliJ. ; 
Census  qf  India,  1911,  xvi.  2 pts.  ; Oentral  Provinces : Census 
qf  India,  1911,  x.  8 pU.  W.  CROOKB. 


1 Cenet4e  of  India,  1011,  x.  CeiUrcU  Provinces,  pu  1.  p.  79  L 
< See  ib.  v.  Bengal,  pt.  i p.  262  fl.,  with  illosbrations  of  ths 
marks ; BG  lx.  pt.  L [IdOl]  p.  684  If. 

8 Jogendra  Nath,  p.  850. 
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SECTS  (Jewish).— Since  the  reorganization  of 
Jmlaism  after  the  desti  action  of  the  Temple  by 
the  Romans  there  has  been  little  or  no  sectena^ism, 
in  so  far  as  the  monotheistic  principle  of  Juamsm 
is  concerned.  There  have  been  groups  which  bear 
some  of  the  marks  of  sects,  but  they  deserve  to  be 
described  rather  as  parties,  which  indeed  have 
often  been  divided  as  regards  very  imnortant  con- 
cerns of  the  religious  life.  There  is,  however,  no 
general  term  in  Rabbinic  Hebrew  for  ‘sect  corre- 
sponding to  the  aXp€<rLs  of  Josephus.  ^ Josephus 
treats  the  groups  in  Judcea  less  as  politicai  parties 
than  as  philosophical  schools.  In  the  new  Hebrew 
the  word  kath  (n^)  denotes  ‘cl^,  ‘band,  and 
only  rarely  * sect  * in  the  earlier  literature.  Sinoi- 
l&rly  with^agitdddh  (.-n^is),  which  denotes  ‘ party 
on  the  disruptive  side,  just  as  hAburah  (•Tjan) 
denotes  it  on  the  side  of  ‘union.’  In  rnodeni 
Hebrew  the  Biblical  word  miphZagah  is 

often  employed  both  in  the  udder  sense  of  ‘ party 
and  in  the  more  specific  sense  of  ‘ sect.’ 

In  ancient  Palestine  there  co-existed  a number 
of  local  cults,  and  North  and  South  (Israel  and 
Judah)  weie  divided  reli^ously  as  well  as  politi- 
cally. Within  each  division  tuere  were  groups  of 
devotees,  such:as  Nazirites  (g.v.),  prophetic  ^ds, 
Bechabites  ([g.t;.]  whose  existence  as  late  as  the 
12th  cent,  is  recorded  by  Beniamin  of  Tudela), 
and  even  castes  such  as  the  Nethinim  (j.w.).  The 
resettlement  after  the  Babylonian  exile  gave 
importance  to  the  Samaritans  (j.u.),  afterwards 
di>uded  into  groups,  among  them  the  Dositheana 
There  may  also  have  been  proselytes  of  incomplete 
degree,  though  here  the  ditfeience  wm  of  the 
nature  of  variety  in  status  and  obligation  rather 
than  oeotarian. 

With  the  later  part  of  the  Greek  period  the 
most  famous  parties,  often  described  as  sects, 
appear.  The  Hasidi™  played  a conspicuous  part 
on  behsdf  of  the  Maccabjvan  rising,*  while  the 
Hellenists  to  a certain  extent  went  into  opposition. 
Not  that  this  opposition  lacked  complexity. 
For  Freudeuthal  has  shown  that  there  were 
* orthodox  ’ among  the  Hellenists,  while  Philo  as 
a Hellenist  denounced  some  of  the  antinomianism 
of  his  class.  According  to  some  authorities,  the 
‘ fearers  of  God  ’ mentioned  in  various  late  pass^es 
of  the  OT  were  Greeks  who  adopted  monotheism. 
Others  consider  the  title  a synonym  for  ‘prose- 
lytes.* The  Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees  (gg.u.) 
(of  whom  the  Boethusians  were  a subdivision)  then 
came  into  vigorous  life.  Whether  there  was  a 
Zadokite  sect  (similar  to  the  Samaritan  or  Saddu- 
csean  Bositheans)  at  the  early  period  is  bUII  a 
matter  of  controversy.  Side  by  side  with  these 
were  the  Essenes  who  liave  their  counterpart 
in  Philo’s  Therapeutce  (?-«•)  and  similar  Egyptian 
groups,  including  the  Abelites.  The  Pharisees,  it 
18  generally  hela,  should  hardly  be  considered  a 
sec^  as  they  gradually  absorb^  a meponderant 
majority  of  the  Jews.  During  the  Roman  War 
there  came  into  temporary  being  n^ies  such  as 
the  Zealots  {q.v,)  and  Sicarii,  wnich,  however, 
were  mainly  political  groups. 

With  the  birth  of  Christianity  (which  was 
regarded  by  the  Romans  as  a sect  of  Judaism)  we 
are  met  Iw  the  Judseo- Christian  sect,  known  as 
Minim.*  This  term  also  ^'>pUes  to  Gnostics  {q.v.), 
some  of  whom  were  pre-Christian.  Th^  are  de- 
scribed under  various  titles — Naasseni,  Elkesaites 
(o.e.),  Cainites,  Ophites  (^?.v.),  and  so  forth.  The 
Judmo-Christians  also  assumed  various  designa- 
tions such  as  Nazarenes,  Ebionites  (yg.u.).  It  is 
veiw  doubtful  whether  we  should  regard  the 
Epicureans  ^ as  a heretical  sect. 

I 8f^  art.  Hntxsr  (Jewiab).  * S«e  art.  HAsiOAoia,  HAStsian. 

See  alao  art.  Hbrut  (Jewish). 

* See  art.  Aroarair  (Jewiah  and  Chriatlan). 


With  the  7th  cent,  arises  the  great  ](^araite  (q.v.) 
schism,  which  has  some  affinity  with  Sadduceeisra. 

In  Persia  a sect  of  Tsavites  (an  offshoot  of  these 
were  the  Yndghanites)  was  a foreranner  of 
^araism.  Within  the  l^laraite  body  there  were 
also  many  subdivisions.  In  contrast  to  the 
Karaites  the  great  bulk  of  traditional  Jews  are 
known  as  Eaobanites.  There  were  al^  wide 
differences  within  the  Rahhanites,  es^ciaily  froni 
the  12th  cent,  onwards,  as  regards  the  pursuit  of 
metaphysics  ; the  Maimonists  and  anti-Maimoniste 
were  respectively  the  friends  and  foes  of  this 
study,  which  was  so  prominently  advanced  by 
Maimonides  (?wv.).  Then  the  development  of  the 
kabbala  (j.v.)  led  to  the  growth  of  various  grouM 
of  mystics,  the  of  the  18th  cent,  being  the 

most  importsjit.  Earlier  the  great  Messianic 
movement  of  Shahbathai  §ebi^  had  separative 
consequences,  so  that,  even  apart  from  the 
Frankists,  one  might  almost  speak  of  the  Shabba- 
thaian  sect  (who  are  not  to  oe  confused  with  the 
Sabbatarians).  The  Shabbathaian  movement  has 
left  permanent  traces,  for  there  are  descendants  of 
the  adherents  to  Shahbathai  in  the  Donmeh  of 
Salonica.  Similarly,  the  Chuetas  of  Majorca  have 
left  their  modem  ofmpring.  These  were  the  result 
of  the  work  of  the  Inquisition,  which  led  to  various 
groups  of  Crypto- Jews,  more  particularly  the  Mor- 
anos,  who  conformed  externally  to  the  Church  but 
remained  secretly  Jews,  often  with  debased  tlieo- 
logy , waiting  for  a favourable  opportunity  to  throw 
off  the  mask.  There  had  earlier  been  a similar 
phenomenon  of  Crypto-Muhammadans.  There  have 
oeen  groups,  similar  to  the  pre-Islftmite  Jewiah 
communities  in  Arabia,  whion  are  ethnic  rather 
than  sectarian  (as,  e.g.^  the  Chazars,  the  Kiini- 
chaki  of  the  Crimea,  the  D«^gatuns  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  Falashas  of  Abyssinia,*  and  the  Cochin 
Jews*).  These  are  sometimes  described  in  re- 
ligious terma  Thus  in  China  the  Jews  were  the 
Tiao  Kin  Kiaou  (‘the  sect  which  extracts  the 
sinew's*  [Gn  32**]),  and  the  Bene-Israel  (q.v.)  of 
Bombay  were  caUed  the  Shanv&r  Teli  (*  Saturday 
oil-pressers’)  in  allusion  at  once  to  their  occupation 
and  to  their  ritual. 

Within  the  Synagogue  there  grew  up  varieties 
of  rite  (minhag)  as  oetween  Palestine  and  Baby- 
lonia, and  these  perpetuated  themselves  between 
the  Westerns  (Ashicenazim)  and  Easterns  (Se- 
phardim). These  differences  do  not  constitute 
sectarianism,  and  they  co-exist  (with  many  others) 
in  the  same  communities.  Similarly  it  is  inappro- 
priate to  describe  the  post-Mendelssohnian  haska- 
tahf  or  the  modem  libex^  movements,  as  sectarian.^ 

Litbratuxb.— W.  B&cher,  the  QBraite,  and  his 

Work  on  Jewish  Sects/  JQR  vlL  [18m]  6^-710  ; S.  Sc^echter, 
DocitmenU  Jewish  Seotariss,  2 vols.,  Cambridge.  1010: 
artt.  ia  JB  on  the  various  sects  named ; H.  Graetz,  Sist.  q/ 
the  Jetoe^  Eng.  tr..  6 vols.,  London,  1891-02  (see  Index, 
American  ed.,  0 vols.,  PhOadelphia,  1891-08,  e.v.  *Secte‘)*« 
the  historical  works  of  M.  Jost,  though  superseded  by  that  of 
Oraetx,  are  stQl  of  value.  It  is  Important  to  note  the  title  of  his 
work:  Oeseh.  dee  Judenthuma  und  seiner  Sekten,  8 vols., 
Leipzig,  1867-SO.  Some  interesting  sketches  of  modem  Jewish 
communities  may  be  read  In  B.  N.  Adler,  Jews  in  Manp 
Lands,  London.  1906.  I.  ABRAHAMS. 

SECTS  (Russian). — I.  liASKdL. — i.  The  term 
and  its  sigxiification. — ^The  term  Kaskdl  ('separa- 
tion,* ‘ schism,*  ‘ dissent  *)  is  applied  in  Russia  to 
those  ecclesia^cal  groups  and  organized,  com- 
munities which  took  their  rise  in  the  17th  cent, 
in  conse^mence  of  the  liturgical  reforms  introduced 
into  the  Church  of  Moscow  by  the  patriarch  Nikon 
(1652-58),  and  which  in  part  still  maintain  theii 
separation  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  State 
Church.  These  bodies  are  more  correctly  de- 

1 See  art.  HBasiARS  (Pseudo-X  voL  viii.  p.  585  f. 

* See  art.  Aoaos. 

s See  art.  Jews  in  Cochin  (Malabar). 

* Of.  art.  Libbbal  Judaibm. 
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scribed  as  ‘the  Baskdl  of  the  Old  Ritual’;  they 
call  themselves  Old  Ritualists  or  Old  Believers 
(Starool^ddtsi,  Staroviri),  claiming  to  be  the 
true  heirs  of  the  Old  Muscovite  Church  as  it  was 
before  Nikon  introduced  his  reforms.  Since  that 
Church,  however,  was  the  Orthodox  Church 
{Pravosldvnaja  Zcrkovj)^  Old  Ritualism  really 
asserts — as  against  a State  Church  which  has 
departed  from  the  true  faith — that  it  alone  is  the 
Orthodox  Church,  that  in  fact  it  is  the  Church, 
the  true  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Communion,  in 
relation  to  which  all  otner  ecclesiastical  bo^es 
are  heretical. 

The  rise  of  this  powerful  dissenting  movement 
was  due,  as  indicated  above,  to  a liturgical  reform. 
In  the  Eastern  Church,  however,  and  especially 
in  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  the  distinctive 
quality  of  religion  consists  in  ritual,^  and  no  line 
of  demarcation  is  drawn  between  ceremony  and 
doctrine.  Hence  any  attempt  to  alter  the  outward 
form  of  worship  was  to  admit  that  the  Church  had 
erred,  and  could  therefore  no  longer  nlaim  to  be 
the  infallible  vehicle  of  divine  salvation.  Church 
and  dissent  were  here  at  one.  Previous  changes 
had  claimed  to  be  simply  a restoration  of  the 
original  forms ; and  Nikon’s  reform  purported  to 
be  no  more ; it  was  merely  more  thorough-going 
and  more  extensive.  Nikon  himself  shaxea  the 
prevailing  conviction  that  the  true  character  of 
the  Church  found  its  sole  warrant  in  the *  * orthodox  ’ 
ritual.  To  ascribe  to  him  a more  liberal  attitude 
towards  the  cultus  is  to  show  a complete  misunder- 
standing of  the  matter  at  issue.  To  us  the  warring 
parties  may  seem  to  be  fighting  about  trifiing 
liturgical  points;  to  themselves  the  very  nature 
and  standing  of  the  Church  were  involved.  It 
was  this  fact  that  made  the  conflict  so  bitter  and 
ruthless ; and  thus  it  was  no  original  divergence 
of  opinion,  but  rather  the  long-continued  strife, 
that  at  length  generated  unmistakable  differences 
in  the  character  of  the  two  parties — differences  in 
their  religious  spirit,  their  temperament,  and  tlieir 
mental  tendencies. 

2.  Inadequate  explanations. — The  usual  theory 
baa  been  that  the  schism  was  due  to  the  blind 
dependence  upon  tradition,  the  ignorance,  and  the 
fanaticism  which,  as  was  almost  natural  in  a 
predominantly  ritualistic  communion  of  that  age, 
characterized  the  Muscovite  Church.  Nikon’s 
reforms  seemed  akin  to  the  work  of  the  Illumina- 
tion, 8md  were  therefore  suspect  from  the  outset, 
so  that  resistance  was  certain.  Such  is  the  ex- 
planation given  by  most  Russian  writers  on  the 
subject,  and  it  mi^t  indeed  be  called  the  ‘ official  * 
theory,  i,e.  the  theory  hitherto  current  among  the 
authorities  of  both  Church  and  State.  It  is  never- 
theless quite  inept.  For  one  thing,  it  fails  to 
explain  now  the  reforming  party  could  have 
diverged  so  far  from  the  principles  of  their  Church 
as  to  propose  the  changes  in  question,  and  how, 
again,  the  resistance  to  the  changes  developed 
into  a movement  without  parallel  in  Russia.  The 
cardinal  defect  of  the  theory,  however,  is  its  failure 
to  recognize  the  undoubtedly  relimous  forces  which 
lay  at  the  root  of  the  Kaskol.’  Finally,  the 
hypothesis  of  mere  ignorance  and  fanaticism  is 
confuted  by  the  facts  of  history.  In  Russia 
historical  investigation  of  the  Raskol  has  all  along 
been  cramped  and  fettered  by  the  obstructive 
attitude  of  the  authorities,  and  the  State  Church 
was  quite  content  with  a view  which  saw  in  the 
movement  a merely  mischievous  revolt  a^inst 
the  Church  and  the  justifiable  changes  intr<Muced 
by  its  former  patriarch. 

1 See  art.  Ecbsulk  Cqorch. 

2 It  is  In  view  of  this  religious  (actor  that,  In  oppoeition,  e.g., 
to  F.  E^ttenbusch  (Lehrimeh  drr  vergUiehenden  Confettions- 
kunde,  Freiburg,  1892,  L 286),  we  regard  the  Baskdl  as  well 
worth  the  attention  of  Western  learning. 
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Russian  scholars  themselves  felt  that  the  theory 
was  inadequate,  and  sought  other  explanations; 
but,  while  they  produced  many  interesting  and 
in^nious  hypotheses,  they  consistently  under- 
valued the  historical  material  and  its  investigation, 
and  their  work  was  stimulative  rather  than  fruit- 
ful in  positive  results.  Thus,  for  instance.  Old 
Ritualism  was  capriciously  brought  into  connexion 
with  previous  heretical  movemente  in  the  Russian 
Church ; ^ or  its  political  aspect  was  accentuated ; * 
or  the  social  factor  in  its  nse  was  unduly  empha- 
sized ; * or,  finally,  attempts  were  made,  under  the 
powerful  advance  of  Russian  nationalism  from 
1870  onwards,  to  represent  it  as  a product  of  the 
distinctively  Russian  spirit,  i.s.  of  independent  and 
genuinely  native  beliefs  in  the  religious  ^here.^ 

3.  The  Russian  Church  prior  to  the  Kask6L — 
In  order  to  gain  a proper  understanding  of  the  rise 
of  Old  Ritualism,  we  must  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  Russian  Church  before  the  I7th  century. 

fa)  AUianee  teith  noUional  sentiment. — Bossla  was  evan- 
geliied  from  Byzantium,  and  for  conturies  the  Russian  Ohurch 
was  entirely  under  the  Byzantine  Influence— organized  by 
immigrant  Greeks,  governed  by  the  Greek  metropolitans  of 
Kiev,  and  subjeot  to  the  ecumenical  patriarch,  who  nominated 
these  metropolitanau  As  was  inevitable,  the  influence  and 
predominance  of  the  Greeks  declined  and  at  last  passed  away. 
Their  position  in  the  Ohurch  was  irreconcilable  in  particular 
with  tne  rise  of  a strong  native  State,  which  made  Moscow  its 
capitaL  The  Church  itself  succeeded  in  making  a close  alliance 
with  the  national  movement,  and  its  complete  emancipation 
from  the  authority  of  Byzantium  wras  only  a nratter  of  time. 
Kor  could  the  princes  of  Moscow  in  common  prudence  leave 
the  choice  of  the  metropolitans  in  the  hands  of  the  patriarch 
of  Gonstantinople,  who  frequently  acted  vith  an  eve  to  bis 
owm  advantage.  Moreover,  the  political  and  ecclesiastical 
conditions  of  the  Routine  e^ire  were  not  such  as  to  evoke 
the  respect  of  the  Russians.  Thus  the  Ohurch  of  Moscow  was 
in  the  way  of  becoming  autocephalous — a natural  process,  but 
in  this  case  complicated  by  the  attempts  then  being  made  to 
unite  the  Greek  uhorch  with  the  Roman. 

(h)  Orototh  qf  anti-Greek  feeling. — Among  the  members  of 
the  Reunion  Ooundl  held  at  Florence  in  1439  was  Isidore,  a 
Greek  who  had  shortly  before  been  elected  metropolitan  of 
Moscow.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  union  between  Constantinople 
and  Rome,  and  on  his  return  to  Moecow  tried  to  carry  it  into 
effect  there.  Among  the  Russians,  however,  whom  the  Greeks 
had  taught  to  regard  the  Roman  Church  as  Impiously  heretical, 
the  bare  mention  of  union  raised  a perfect  storm  of  indignation. 
Then  Prince  VasstliJ  of  Moeoow,  himself  apprehensive  of  tiie 
Florentine  Union,  appointed — only  Indeed  after  long  hesitation— 
the  first  autocephsious  metropolitan  of  Russia  ^onss,  bishop 
of  Riazan,  1448X  Although  the  Florentine  Union  was,  as 
regards  Byzantium,  barren  of  all  practical  resvdt,  it  generated 
among  the  Muscorites  the  too-wrelcome  oonriotion  that  the 
Greeks  had  become  the  betrayers  of  orthodoxy  and  had  sold 
themselves  to  the  Latins.  This  belief  firmly  held  its  ground  in 
Moeoow  until  the  17th  century.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Turks  and  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire  were  re- 

Srded  as  oonfinning  it:  God’s  righteous  Judgments  had 
Jen  upon  a faithless  people.  The  belief  served  as  a formula 
which  at  once  explained  the  divergence,  mainly  liturgical,  of 
the  Greek  Church  from  the  Muscovite,  and  harmonlMd  with 
the  spirit  of  self-reliance  now  found  In  Moscow.  All  these 
circumstances  conspired  to  develop  an  excessive  cocletiastical 
and  national  pride  among  the  Muscovites,  prompting  them  to 
look  down  upon  the  Greeks  with  scorn,  and  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  only  orthodox  and  God-pleasing  people  on  earth, 
and,  steeped  In  self-complaoency  and  crude  supei^tion,  they 
sank  deeper  than  ever  in  mere  st^nation  and  torpidity. 

(0)  Tm  idea  of  *the  third  JToms.’ — Belief  in  the  Greek 
apostasy  and  the  fall  of  the  Byzantine  empire  served  to  create 
still  another  idea,  the  importance  of  which  in  Russian  life  can 
I irdly  be  exaggerated — the  Idea  of  Moscow  as  * the  third  Rome.' 
iluBOOvy  wras  now  the  only  orthodox  country  in  tbs  world. 
The  pimee  of  Moscow  was  thus  the  legitinuite  successor  of 
the  Byzantine  emperor.  By  God’s  unchangeable  decree  the 
Roman  emperor  woe  stUl  the  defender  of  the  orthodox  imperial 
Church.  But  by  reason  of  Rome’s  unfaithfulness  the  headship 


4 P.  Mellnlkov,  in  W.  Kelistijev,  Record  of  the  Aoeonnts  of 
the  Ratkdl  brought  to  the  yotice  of  the  Gooemment  [Russ.), 
I860. 

* A.  Zhuravljdv,  Complete  and  guaranteed  Information 
regarding  the  ancient  Strigolniki  and  the  modem  RasJaHniki 
[Russ.],  Petrograd,  1794. 

s A.  Shtchapov,  State  and  Raskdl  [Russ.],  1862  (never  com- 
pleted because  of  the  author’s  banishment  to  Siberia);  W. 
Andrejev,  The  Raskdl  and  its  Significance  in  the  History  of  the 
Russian  Reopte  [Russ.].  Petrograd,  1870. 

* Cf.,  e.g.,  J.  Jdsov,  The  Russian  Dissenters^  ths  Orthodox^ 
and  the  Spiritual  Christians,  Petrograd,  1882 ; A.  Prugavin, 
Raskdl  arid  Sectarianism  in  the  Life  of  the  Russian  Penpfe. 
Moeoow,  1905,  Old  Ritualism  in  the  latter  Half  of  the  lUth 
Century,  do.  1904  [all  Buss.]. 
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of  Ood's  kingdom  upon  earth  bad  possed  over  to  * 5** 

Rome/  Bjwitlam.  Md,  in  turn,  to  the  prlncei  of  Moao^. 

Thui  theie  prlncee  (^and  later  the  tears) 

hegemony  of  the  world.  Nor  was  this  merely  t*}« 

beRef  of  politicians  and  eoclet  asti<a  1 it  came  to 

of  the  whole  people.  It  waa  largely  fostered 

conception  thM  prevalent  in  Bus^ 

merely  the  third  but  the  Jlnal  Rome.  Should  Moscow  faU  a^3 . 
as  Rcmae  and  Byzantium  had  done,  then  the 
things  would  be  at  hand ; Moscow  was  the  *«Wxov  of  1 
and  Us  consUncy  and  faithfulness  protected  the  world  against 
the  divine  Judgment.  woe  undergo 
dominance  of  the  idea  of  Moscow  as  the  thiM  Rome  ^t 
Ivan  IV.  (the  Terrible)  adopted  in  1647  the  title  of  tsar  *. 
the  same  ground  was  establish^ 

tince  the  orthodox  emperor  must  by  divine  deerw  have  at  ^ 
tide  the  imperial  patnmneh.  It  remains  merely  to  emphasize 
the  £t  that  this^ea.  besides  enormously 
national  self-esteem,  added  powerfully  also  <5® 
sense  of  its  importance.^  It  ^so  gre^y 
impression  that  only  by  rigid  adherence  to  perfect  o^odoxy— 
uH,  in  especial,  aliolate  ritualistic  purity— could  empire 

maintain  ItTeovereifirn  claims.  Heresy  of  every  Idr^ 
slightest  liturgical  departure  from  the  faith  of  the  fathei^ 
was  not  only  a blow  at  the  Church,  but  also  a menace  to  the 
supremacy  of  Moscow  as  the  third  Rome. 

(d)  The  demand  for  eoeial  improv^J^.— The  accession  of 
the  second  Amanov,  the  youthful  Alexis  (1646-76X  saw  the 
emergence  of  forces  which  gravitated  towage  a rempdeliing  of 
the  whole  State,  and  the  removal  of  the  rigid  barricre  which 
hitherto  had  shut  Moscow  off  from  all  non-Rusiian  civilization. 
The  appalling  despotizm  of  Ivan  rv.  (t  l68iX  the  extinction  of 
the  Ruric  dynasty,  and  ths  anarchy  during  the  interremum 
(1610-lft)  created  a tense  of  dissatisfaction  vrith  existent  forms 
of  life  and  a feeling  of  Insecurity.  Proiects  for  ameliorating 
the  life  of  the  people  by  culture  and  education  had  now  the 
support  of  the  court. 

(s)  r»s  riss  (f  a pro-Oretk  cUtUude  and  the  ovpotUton  to  it.— 
But  what  concerns  ns  in  this  connexion  is  the  fact  that  the 
tsar  and  his  entourage  completely  changed  their  attitude 
towards  the  Greeks,  the  orthodoxy  of  whom  they  now  once 
more  admitted.  Our  knowledge  of  how  this  was  brought 
about  is  naturally  rather  meagre;  we  simply  find  ourselves 
before  the  aooompllshed  fact.  From  about  1648  a more  con- 
ciliatory attitude  towards  the  Greeks  becomes  dearly  noticeable 
at  court,  and  was  In  part  due  to  certain  Greek  hierarchs  then 
present  in  Moscow,  noUbly  PaBsios,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem. 
He  and  others  believed  that  in  supporting  the  philo-Greek 
Influences  at  the  court  of  Moscow  they  were  working  in  the 
interests  of  their  own  country,  and,  in  partioolar,  furthering 
the  project  of  using  the  Russians  to  deliver  Oonatantinople 
from  the  Turks  and  to  restore  the  Greek  empire.  PaSsioe 
frankly  announced  this  plan  In  his  first  interview  with  the 
tsar.  He  expressed  the  wish  that  God  might  assign  to  the  tsar 
* the  highly  exalted  throne  of  the  great  emperor  Constantine, 
vour  ancestor,’  and  that  the  tsar  might,  ’like  a new  Moses,’ 
liberate  the  faithful  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  tear  and  his 
counsellors  could  not  but  be  impressed ; they  resolved  upon 
an  alliance  with  Greece  and  Greek  culture,  and  coupled  with 
this  the  idea  of  the  third  Rome  in  the  sense  that  the  liberated 
and  restored  Byzantium  should  have  the  Musoovite  tsar  himself 
ss  Its  bead.  These  designs  were  not  without  a certain  nandenr. 
They  might  be  made  a powerful  Instrument  in  breaking  down 
the  popular  prejudice  against  the  Greeks.  It  was  forgotten, 
however,  tlU^  to  the  popular  mind,  the  acknowledgment  of 
Greek  orthodoxy  could  not  hut  seem  an  abandonment  of  the 
idea  of  the  ^rd  Ronoe,  or  even  a lapse  of  Moeoow  Into  the 
heresy  so  fatal  to  the  Greeks.  *The  third  Rome/  hitherto  a 
religious  conception,  had  now  become  a political  one. 

(f)  JiffbrtM  to  win  (As  eUrgg  for  the  pro^Oreek  attitude.— It 
the  cause  was  to  succeed.  It  had  to  win  the  support  of  the 
Oburch.  This  waa  far  from  easy ; for  in  the  cler^T  ^v>s  con- 
oentrated  all  the  racial  and  religioas  conceit  of  the  Mosoovites. 
Thus  a group  of  priests  who  had  gathered  round  the  tsar's 
oonteasor,  the  phiio-Oreek  Yonllitjev,  and  who  were  earnestly 
bent  upon  social  and  religious  betterment,  were  altogether  un- 
aware of  the  philo-Greek  alms  of  the  court,  and,  as  was  sub- 
sequently teen,  were  simply  steeped  In  the  tr^itional  prejudice 
agmnst  the  Greeks.  It  was  from  this  group  that  the  later 
lea^n  of  the  Baakdl  were  drawn— its  proto-p<^^  (chief  priests, 
proto-preabyters)  Ivan  Nerdnov,  Awaicdm,  and  others — and  to 
It  belonged  also  the  arohimandrite  (abbot)  of  the  new  Monaetery 
of  the  Saviour  in  Moscow,  Nikon,  who  (bom  in  1606,  of  peasant 
parentasre,  at  YelJemAaovo  in  what  is  now  the  TOvemment  of 
Niriinl  Novgorod)  had  risen  by  his  undoubted  ability  and  his 
vass  energy  to  a position  in  which  he  had  the  tsar’s  intimate 
frlendsh^  and  oonfldenoe.  Nikon,  however,  was  won  over  by 
the  pro-ureek  party— a fateful  event,  for  the  tsar  believed  that 
he  was  preeWy  the  sosn  to  carry  out  the  plana  of  reform. 
Having  Seen  appointed  In  1648  metropolitan  of  Ndvgorod,  the 
leading  dSoceee  of  Russia,  he  was  in  a manner  designated  as  the 
sucoessor  of  the  incompetent  patriarch  Josiph,  and  the  vigour 
and  ability  of  his  administration  added  to  his  prertige  alike  at 
oourt  and  throughout  the  Church. 

The  tsar,  however,  could  not  yet  prosecute  bis  ends  publicly, 
and  meanwhile  sought  to  prepare  the  way.  His  princi]^  agent 
in  the  process  Is  asid  to  Mve  been  a Musoovite  monk  named 
AreBnl  Suchinov,  a naan  of  outstanding  culture  and  of  great 
influence  in  the  Ohnreh.  In  the  summer  of  1649  this  monk  was 
tent  to  the  Bast,  aooompanled  by  PaMos  (who  waa  returning 
to  JeruaslemX  to  form  a final  opinion  regarding  the  Greek  GOinrch 


and  to  lay  this  before  the  tsar.  On  his  ret^n  he  ^nded  to  the 
tsar  a wrl^n  account  of  his  dlscuBslon  with  the  Greek  divines 
at  T6rgovlt«  in  Moldavia — Prini)e  * Grekamt  ( Controversy 
srith  toe  Greeks ’X  His  verdict  wm  altpgetoer  adverse,  con- 
firming the  views  generally  prevalent  in  Moscow.  Now,  in 
thus  employing  SuchAnov,  did  the  tsar  and  his  intii^tea  reaUy 
desire  to  obtain  an  ImpartW  Judgment 

before  launching  their  pro-Greek  pohey?  If  so.  It  is  stance 
that  SuchAnov's  verdict  had  no  effect.  What  was  the  act^I 
object  of  that  mission?  The  only  adeqiiato  OMvrer  the 

philo-Greek  party  hoped  for  a rev^eraal  of  SutoA^y's  rie^ 
under  the  influence  of  the  shrewd  and  oai»ble  Paesioe.  In 
that  case  they  would  be  able  to  claim  that  a re^gnized 
authority  of  the  Musoovite  Church  had  now  discerned  toe  bwe- 
lessness  of  the  preiudice  against  the  Greeks. 
tsar  and  his  advisers  were  bltterlv  disappointed,  and,  If 
SuchAnov  did  not  fall  Into  disfavour,  it  was  owing  to  a <^um- 
stance  of  interest  to  us  at  this  point.  In  bis  Dtteuen^  he  had 
set  forth  the  theory  of  the  third  Rome  quite  unamblguouslv, 
affirming  that  the  authority  of  the  empire  had  been  definitely 
transferred  to  Moeoow,  and  that  the  patriarch  of  Mo^w  waa 
now  the  chief  bishop  of  the  Church.  The  pro-Grwk  party, 
while  not  conceding  SuchAnov*s  reason  for  supporting  that 
theory,  viz.  the  apostasy  of  the  Greeks,  were  not  disposed  to 
disown  so  forceful  a champion  of  the  supremacy  of  Moecow. 

4.  The  real  orig:in  of  the  Rask61.— Now  the 
deeper  cause  of  the  Old  Ritualistic  moveTuent  was 
this  change  of  attitude  on  the  p&rt  of  the  leading 
political  and  eccle^astical  authorities  towards  the 
Greeks  and  the  Greek  Church,  and  their  endeavour 
to  apply  their  pro-Greek  views  in  the  work  of 
reforming  the  Church  of  Moscow.  The  refonn 
roused  the  fanatical  opposition  of  the  conservative 
classes,  who,  believing  that  they  were  defending 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  stability 
of  the  throne,  and  desiring  to  save  their  metro- 
polis from  the  fate  of  Rome  and  Constantinople 
and  avert  the  terrors  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
resisted  with  such  vehemence  that  a conflict  of  un- 
paralleled passion  and  vimlence  was  the  result. 

5.  How  the  reform  was  carried  out. — (a)  Nikon's 
msthods. — On  the  death  of  Josiph  (16th  April, 
1662)  Nikon  was  appointed  patriarch,  jmd  was 
consecrated  on  26tn  July ; nis  promotion  was 
approved  even  by  those  among  the  Old  Ritualists 
who  became  his  bitterest  enemies.  The  pro-Greek 
party  at  the  oourt  had  thus  gained  their  end  ; the 
elected  hea.d  of  the  Church  of  Moscow  was  ready 
to  carry  out  their  plans.  Nikon  set  himself  to  the 
work  with  a will.  He  acted  with  unexampled 
brutality,  trampling  upon  all  opposition,  and 
ignoring  the  religions  feelings  of  the  people. 

TTU  ruthlzaa  m^toodz  cannot  b«  explained  wholly  by  hit 
character,  though  he  was  oertainly  a man  of  harsh  and  rigid 
disposition,  without  patience,  without  the  capacity  of  truly 
estimating  his  opponents.  The  de^r  explanation  of  his 
actions  is  twofold : (1)  In  nite  of  bis  devotion  to  the  cultus,  he 
was  not  a man  of  truly  reugious  temperament ; (2)  the  reform 
was  for  him  only  a means  of  attaining  certain  ends  of  a politico- 
eodeslastical  character,  his  real  object  being  to  strengrthen  the 
autoority  of  toe  patriarchate,  even  against  the  monar^y  itself. 

Thus,  when  Nikon  entered  upon  office,  he 
exacted  with  the  sanction  of  the  tsar  an  oath  of 
inviolable  obedience  from  the  boyars  and  the 
synods.  The  tsar  would  doubtless  regard  this  as 
merely  a preparatory  step  to  the  work  of  reform, 
but  Nikon  nad  something  more  in  view.  The 

freat  aim  of  his  administration  was  to  liberate  the 
ierarchy  of  Moscow,  whioh  bad  hitherto  been  a 
passive  instrument  of  the  monarch,  and  to  get  the 
reins  of  power  into  its  hands.  In  the  patriarch, 
as  set  forth  by^  Nikon,  is  concentrated  a power  not 
less  than  divine;  in  him  lies  the  source  of  all 
political  and  monarchical  authority.  Nikon  ex- 
ploits the  theory  of  the  third  Rome  by  regarding 
the  patriarch  of  Moscow  as  having  been  proclaimea 
the  supreme  hierarch  of  Christendom ; and,  if  the 
tsar  should  become  the  recognized  head,  of  the 
world  empire,  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
patriarch,  the  occupant  of  the  sacred  office  from 
which  were  derivea  the  jurisdiction,  power,  and 
authority  of  tsar  and  State  alike  ? 

(6)  His  Riding  principle. — Nikon  was  no  sooner 
installed  in  office  than  he  began  his  revision  and 
correction  of  the  liturgical  books.  His  guiding 
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principle  was  to  substitute  the  Greek  liturgical 
practice  of  the  wherever  it  ditiered  from  the 
Muscovite.  In  Moscow  scholars  had  long  been 
engaged  with  the  variant  and  often  inaccurate 
texts,  bnt  all  attempts  to  construct  a correct  and 
uniform  edition  had  been  thwarted  by  the  general 
lack  of  education  and  also  by  the  prevailing  belief 
that  there  was  one  original  sacred  text,  which 
required  only  to  be  restored.  This  belief  was 
associated  with  another,  viz.  that  in  the  ritual 
there  could  be  but  one  single  * true  * form,  which 
was  likewise  the  original ; this  had  been  given  by 
God,  and  any  departure  from  it  impaired  its  sacred 
and  sanctifying  power,  and  might  even  obstruct 
the  divine  activity  conjoined  with  it.  ‘It  is  the 
du^  of  all  of  us,  as  orthodox  Christians* — so 
writes  a leader  of  the  Bask61,  the  relatively  en- 
lightened deacon,  Fe6dor — ‘ to  die  for  a single  A ’ 
(in  the  liturgical  texts).  As  regards  the  question 
of  different  versions  and  various  readings — natural 
in  a liturgy  so  extensive  and  of  so  long  a groivth — 
the  Muscovites  scorned  the  very  thought  of  a 
historical  account  of  the  liturgy:  there  could  be 
but  one  form.  By  what  means,  then,  was  a 
uniform  text  to  be  secured  ? By  going  back  to  the 
sacred  original,  said  the  Muscovites,  quite  un- 
aware that  no  such  original  existed.  Such  views, 
of  course,  excluded  the  very  possibility  of  emenda- 
tion ; all  that  could  be  done  was  to  eject  the  more 
glaring  blunders. 

Even  eo  the  cry  of  heresy  wea  always  ready  to  break  out. 
Thus,  at  the  heflnning'  of  the  16tb  oent.,  the  Greek  monk 
Maximos,  a learned  and  noble-minded  man,  who  bad  sought  to 
rectify  the  formularies,  was  condemned  by  two  qmods  (1625, 
1531).  and  spent  2d  years  In  a Moscow  prison.  In  1651  * the 
H\tnared  Olmpter  Synod ' ^eld  at  Stogl&v)  ordered  the  priests 
to  have  the  texts  copied  omy  from  * good  * models,  thus  showing 
its  own  incapacity  to  deal  with  the  prevailing  confusion.  The 
establishment  of  the  first  printing  press  m Moscow  (1668) 
merely  Increased  the  disorder.  Under  the  first  of  the  Romanovs, 
Michail,  the  printing  of  the  liturgical  texts  went  aasldnously 
forward,  but  only  multiplied  the  variant  editions.  When 
Dionissi.  abbot  of  the  Trinity  Monastery  near  Moscow  and  a 
culturea  Greek  scholar,  constructed  an  emended  text  on  the 
basis  of  the  Greek  form,  he  and  his  two  assistants  were 
convicted  of  heresy  by  a synod  (Moscow,  1618),  and  imprisoned. 
The  texts  brought  out  under  the  patriarchs  Philarit  (1819~^)i 
Joasapb  I.  (1684-iO).  and  Josiph  were  by  no  means 

uniform,  and  did  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation. 

Nikon’s  emendation,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a 
prospect  of  success,  since  it  followed  a definite 
principle.  But  to  the  Muscovites  the  principle 
itself  could  not  but  be  obnoxious.  In  face  of  tnis 
difficulty  Nikon  committed  the  blunder  of  giving 
an  influential  position  in  the  work  of  revision  to  a 
Greek  monk  named  Ars^nios. 

This  Ars6nioe  was  profioieQt  in  the  Slavic  tongnes,  but  other- 
wise an  arrogant  adventurer.  He  had  been  a pupil  of  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome,  but  had  been  recondled;  had  sub- 
sequently gone  over  to  Isl&m  and  been  reconciled  again ; end 
then,  on  coming  to  Moscow  to  seek  his  fortune,  bad  been 
throvm  into  prison.  The  work  of  revision  was  thus  discredited 
from  the  outset. 

(c)  Sis  first  proceedings.  — Shortly  after  the 
beginning  of  the  Easter  tMt  of  1663  Nikon  began 
the  work  of  changmg  the  ritual  by  issuing  a decree 
su^tituting  the  Greek  mode  for  the  Muscovite  in 
two  rites,  viz.  the  practice  of  bowing  during  a 
certain  prayer  (that,  so  called,  of  Ephraem  Syrus) 
and  the  sign  of  the  cross.  In  Mosoow  the  sign  of 
the  cross  was  performed  by  two  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  (representing  the  twofold  nature  of  Christ), 
while  in  the  Greek  Church  three  fingers  were  used 
(representing  the  Trinity).  In  Moscow,  moreover, 
the  sign  of  the  oross  was  in  many  cases  the  only 
act  by  which  the  uncared-for  masses  could  manifest 
their  religion  and  take  part  in  worship ; it  was 
regarded  as  sacrosanct  and  inviolable ; in  its 
genuine  form,  as  was  said  by  a later  writer  among 
the  Old  Ritualists,  was  contained  ‘ the  whole  secret 
of  the  fsith.*  Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this,  when 
we  learn  that  the  synod  of  1651  had  decreed  as 
Follows : ‘ If  any  one  does  not  bestow  his  blessing 


with  two  fingers,  as  Christ  did  (!),  or  does  not  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  [in  the  same  way],  let  him  be 
accursed.’  Thus  Nikon’s  innovation  seemed  to 
expose  believers  to  the  Church's  anathema ; the 
Church  was  being  betrayed  by  her  own  patriarch  ! 

{d)  Clerical  opposition. — Hostility  broke  out  at 
once,  and  was  so  vehement  os  to  compel  Nikon 
temporarily  to  desist;  and  it  was  not  till  1656, 
when  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  that  he 
sought  to  enforce  the  change  in  the  sign  of  the 
cross.  The  rising  opposition,  however,  revealed 
the  malcontents.  It  had  its  source  in  the  Voni- 
fdtiev  group  referred  to  above.  Vonifdtjev  him- 
self, it  IS  true,  shared  the  pro-Greek  sentiments  of 
the  patriarch,  and  remainea  silent ; but  his  friends 
raised  a protest.  Nikon  did  not  hesitate  to  rid 
himself  of  these  adversaries  by  degradation  and 
the  ban.  Ner6nov  was  excommunicated,  Awakiim 
was  sent  to  Siberia ; the  group  was  broken  up  ; 
Nikon  had  triumphed.  Bat  his  ruthless  policy 
was  ill-advised,  for  these  revered  men,  thus  dis- 
persed throughout  the  country,  carried  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  most  remote  places,  and  everywnere 
evoked  fresh  loyalty  to  the  old  rites.  They  now 
belonged  to  a class  which  in  Russia  has  never 
failed  to  exercise  a great  influence — the  class  of 
* sufferers,*  those  who  bear  injustice  in  silence. 

In  face  of  the  growing  resistance  Nikon  found  it 
advisable  to  convene  synods  to  give  countenance  to 
his  measures.  The  lirst  of  these  was  held  at 
Moscow  in  March  or  April  1654,  the  tsar  being 
present,  and  this  was  followed  by  a series  ending 
with  the  Great  Synod  of  1666-67.  At  the  synod  of 
1654  the  patriarch  was  supreme  and  despotic.  In 
his  inaugural  address  he  summoned  the  assembly 
to  make  the  * divine  law  ’ operative  in  the  Church 
of  Moscow,  to  restore  that  Church  to  its  pristine 
glory,  to  cancel  all  the  ‘innovations*  that  now 
disfigured  it,  the  ‘ innovatioDS  * specified  being  all 
of  a liturgical  character  and  of  little  or  no  signi- 
ficance. The  main  point,  however,  was  the  reform- 
ing principle,  for  which  Nikon  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  synod.  This  was  that  the  ‘ Greek  and  Old 
Slavonic’  books  were  to  form  the  standard.  In 
point  of  fact,  however,  it  was  only  the  Greek 
texts  then  in  use  in  the  Greek  Church  that  Nikon 
had  in  his  mind.  The  synod  was  a mere  blind. 
The  presence  of  the  tsar,  and  his  supporting  vote, 
made  opposition  difficult.  Pdvel,  the  revered 
bishop  of  Kolomna,  who  ventured  very  cautiously 
to  express  an  opinion  at  variance  with  Nikon’s, 
was  dismissed  from  office,  and  finally  banished. 
Here  again  Nikon  showed  his  imprudence,  for  he 
furnished  the  adherents  of  the  old  institutions  with 
a martyr. 

(e)  Fop^tlar  opposition. — Opx>08ition  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  clergy.  The  course  of  events  shortly 
after  the  synod  of  1654  shows  that  a vague  antagon- 
ism was  stirring  the  masses,  and  that  the  soil  was 
being  pr^ared  for  the  astonishingly  rapid  up- 
growth of  the  Rask6L 

In  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1654  Moscow 
was  stricken  with  plague.  The  tsar  had  taken  the 
field  ag^st  the  Poles,  and  the  court,  including 
the  patriarch  (who  was  also  vicegerent),  had  left 
the  city.  Now  Nikon,  immediately  after  his 
accession  to  office,  had  started  a campaign  against 
the  so-called  ‘ Frankish’  pictures  of  the  saints,  i.e. 
such  as  were  not  Byzantine,  but  painted  from 
Western  models.  These  his  agents  searched  ont, 
and  destroyed  or  disfigured.  On  26th  August  an 
excited  mob  appeared  in  the  Elremlin  carrying 
icons  that  had  been  disfigured  by  Nikon’s  orders ; 
their  fury  was  directed  against  nim  as  the  arch- 
iconoclast, and  against  the  printing  establishment 
where  heresies  were  under  his  direction  foisted 
into  the  liturgical  texts.  It  was  on  his  account 
that  God  had  sent  the  plague  1 This  disturbance 
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was  qnelled,  but  the  trouble  remaiued.^  The  pat- 
riarch, however,  simply  seized  the  occasion  to  treat 
the  opposition  more  harslily  than  ever,  and,  when 
the  tsar  and  he  returned  to  Moscow  (Feb.  1655),  he 
resolved  to  proceed  more  energetically  upon  his 
chosen  path. 

(f)  Nikon's  furtJisr  proceedings. — His  co-adjutor 
ana  adviser  for  some  years  after  this  was  ^ the 
patriarch  Makarios  of  Antioch,  a wily  and  time- 
serving Arab,  who  had  come  to  Moscow  that  year 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds.  He  devoted  rdm- 
self  ent^eiy  to  Nikon’s  will,  covering  the  patriarch’s 
reforming  measures  with  his  own  authority.  He 
played  cleverly,  and  for  his  own  pocket  effectively, 
the  part  of  a zealot  for  orthodoxv.  On  Orthodoxy 
Sundav,  1655,  he  be^n  his  work  by  pronouncing, 
in  conjunction  \vith  Nikon,  the  solemn  curse  of  the 
Church  upon  the  Frankish  icons,  amd  upon  all  who 
made  them  or  tolerated  them  in  their  houses.  On 
the  same  day  Nikon  fiercely  inveighed  a^inst  the 
traditional  Muscovite  sign  of  the  cross  ; it  was  not 
* orthodox,*  the  * true  * form  of  the  sign  being  found 
among  the  Greeks ; and  this  was  in  turn  smemnly 
confirmed  by  Makarios. 

Nikon  then  sought  to  sustain  his  proceeding  by 
convening  another  synod  (Moscow,  March  1655). 
This  assembly,  apprehensive  of  his  vengeance, 
agreed  to  all  his  proposals,  though  not  without 
mutterings.  Besides  a number  of  trifling  liturgi- 
cal changes,  the  synod  was  asked  to  endorse  three 
measures  of  rather  more  importance : 

(1)  The  creed  ffeaerallr  used  in  Moeoow  wm  to  be  purged  of 
its  non-*  orthodox*  additions,  i.s.  it  was  to  be  superseded 
by  the  Greek  form ; i (2)  the  non-*  orthodox ' sign  of  tne  cross 
in  practice  in  Moscow  was  to  give  place  to  the  * true  * form,  ».«. 
that  used  in  the  Greek  Church ; (3)  the  hitherto  operative  rule 
of  the  Muscovite  Churoh  according  to  which  members  of 
another  communion,  already  baptized  by  sprinkling,  could  Join 
the  Bussian  Orthodox  Churoh  only  by  rebaptism  was  to  be 
abrogated,  and  thus,  as  against  the  view  prevailing  in  Moeoow 
and  explicitly  confirmed  by  the  patriarch  Pbllaret,  vis.  that 
onlv  a baptism  by  triple  immersion  was  * Christian,*  l^ptism  by 
sprinkling  was  not  to  be  recognized. 

These  decisions  of  the  synod  could  only 
strengthen  the  impression  that  the  Church  of 
Moscow  had  broken  with  her  ]^t  and  her  tradi- 
tions, and  yielded  herself  wholly  to  the  Greeks. 
E[ad  not  the  head  of  the  Church  openlv  declared  in 
the  synod:  *1  am  a Russiaji,  and  tne  son  of  a 
Russian,  but  in  faith  and  conviction  I am  a Greek  * t 

Immediately  after  the  s^od  of  16M  Nikon  had 
applied  to  the  ecumenical  patriarch  Patios  for 
advice,  bnt  he  did  not  wait  for  a reply,  although 
he  speaks  of  the  answer  as  having  been  laid  before 
the  synod  of  1655,  and  as  containing  a distinct 
approval  of  his  proceeding's.  In  point  of  fact, 
PaSsicw  warned  Nikon  sigainst  precipitation,  and 
enunciated  a principle  not  understooa  in  Moscow, 
viz.  that  ritual  differences  need  not  involve  diver- 
gence in  belief,  and  that  variations  in  the  liturgy 
did  not  as  such  imply  heresy.  Nikon  sim^y 
iraored  this,  and  at  once  published  the  resolutions 
or  the  synod  of  1655,  as  well  as  the  revised  form  of 
the  litmrgy.  The  printing  was  hurriedly  done  and 
^rrections  had  to  be  made,  so  that  the  various 
issues  differed  from  one  another,  and  the  existing 
confusion  was  made  worse. 

While  Makarios  of  Antioch  remained  in  Moscow, 
ho  was  Nikon’s  preceptor  in  the  detaUa  of  the 
Greek  liturgical  practice,  and  the  forms  of  the 
latter  were  forthwith  forced  upon  the  Church  of 
Moscow.  As  regards  the  sign  of  the  cross,  how- 
ever, Nikon  felt  that  the  resolutions  of  a synod 
were  not  enough.  Hence  at  the  festival  of  St. 
Melatios  (12th  Feb.  1656),  in  the  presence  of  a 
largo  congregation,  including  the  tsar  and  the 


* Apart  frou)  some  inilgnlflcant  featuraa,  the  main  point  hero 
w that,  whc  reM  the  Mueoovite  form  of  the  Nicmno^neton- 
jinop^i^  wed  contained  the  wordz,  * And  In  the  Lord  the 
Holy  Ghoet,  the  true  and  the  life-^viog,*  the  text  of  the  Greak 
f’hiirch  omitted  the  adjective  * true.' 


court,  be  denounced  the  two-finger  form  as  indi- 
cative of  the  Armenian  heresy. 

The  eting  of  this  statement  lay  in  the  fact  that  the  Armenian! 
were  regarded  in  Moscow  as  heretics  of  a peculiarly  obnoxious 
type.  The  KiriUooa  Eniga  (*  Book  of  Cyril '),  a work  highly 
nteemed,  denied  that  they  were  Christians  at  all ; thev  did  not 
observe  tne  Lord*e  Sapper ; intercourse  with  them  polluted  the 
Orthodox.  Should  a Corietiau  pass  an  Armenian  churoh  while 
service  is  going  on,  he  must  etop  hie  ears  to  the  diabolic 
strains  ; If  an  Armenian  enters  an  Orthodox  church  during  the 
liturgy,  the  serrice  must  at  once  be  broken  off ; and  so  forth. 

On  Orthodoxy  Sunday,  1656,  Nikon  once  more 
had  the  curse  applied  by  Makarios  to  the  hitherto 
prevailing  form,  subsequently  confirming  it  in  a 
document  sign^  by  tne  Antiochene  and  other 
three  Eastern  prelates.  Finally,  he  secured  the 
ratification  of  sdl  his  liturgical  changes  at  a synod 
of  Russian  bishops  in  Moscow  (23rd  April-2nd 
June  1656),  whicn  in  particular  condemned  the 
Muscovite  form  as  a * Nestorian  heresy.’  All  his 
modifications  were  then  inserted  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  litur^cal  texts  (1656-58),  all  the  forma 
obtaining  hitherto  being  suppressed. 

Other  changes  regarded  as  peculiarly  repugnant  were : (11  the 
Bubstitation  of  for  Is^ ; (2)  tne  alteration  of  the  form 

of  the  Croes ; (8)  che  use  of  five  hosts  (prospborae)  instead  of  seven 
in  the  Mass.  Most  of  the  change  are  so  slight  that  nothing 
but  intense  hatred  of  the  reform  generally  could  have  magnified 
them  into  questions  of  faith.  But,  as  Nikon's  principle  itself 
was  mere  apostasy,  even  the  change  of  a letter  was  a mark  of 
wickedness. 

ig)  Nikon's  fall^  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
reform  by  the  tsar. — Thus  in  a short  time  Nikon 
had  effected  his  reform,  and  above  all  had  prepared 
for  further  advance  by  recognizing  the  Greek 
Churoh  as  the  sole  Orthodox  norm.  We  hear  little 
regarding  the  success  of  the  process.  The  higher 
clergy,  and  doubtless  manv  of  tne  lower,  acquiesced. 
The  external  nature  of  tne  reform,  however,  was 
such  as  to  prevent  its  winning  the  masses.  Resolu- 
tions, decrees,  and  new  editions  were  of  no  avail 
there.  What  the  people  saw  was  simply  that  one 
ritual  had  been  superseded  by  another;  the  new 
one  was  called  * true  ’ ; the  old  ‘ heretical.’  Religi- 
ous inertia  together  with  custom  would,  it  was 
believed,  bring  about  the  acceptance  of  the  reforms. 
And,  even  if  a smouldering  excitement  and  dis- 
satisfaction existed  among  the  people,  legal 
measures  would  keep  them  in  oheck.  Moreover, 
an  event  took  place  which  strengthened  the  popu- 
lar hope  that  the  reform  was  a mere  passing  phase 
of  things : Nikon,  already  at  variance  witn  the 
tsar,  demitted  office  in  July  1658,  and  left  Moscow 
for  a invent.  The  Church  remained  without  a 
head  till  1667.  For  over  ei^ht  years  an  ever  more 
embittered  struggle  was  earned  on  between  the  tsar 
and  Nikon  as  to  the  relations  between  the  power  of 
State  and  Church — till,  in  fact,  Nikon  was  finally 
condemned  (12th  Dec.  1666)  by  the  great  synod  of 
Moscow  presided  over  by  PaSsios  of  Aexanaria  and 
Makarios.  During  that  prolonged  conflict  the 
adherents  of  the  old  system  still  hoped  that  the 
chBmge  would  be  reversed.  The  tsar  was  mean- 
while de  facto  head  of  the  Church  ; was  it  not 
incumbent  upon  him  to  overthrow  the  work  of  the 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  his  own  purposes  and  the 
Muscovite  State  ? It  wm  a vain  hope  ; the  tsar 
might  disanee  with  the  methods  ot  the  reform, 
bnt  the  reform  itself  was  his  own  policy.  The 
whole  situation  becomes  obscure  : the  reforms  were 
not  repealed,  nor  were  they  enforced ; the  tsar 
appeared  to  m^e  friendly  overtures  to  the  opposi- 
tion, the  enemies  of  Nikon;  he  recalled  AvvaKiim 
from  Siberia,  and  treated  him  with  ostentatious 
kindness.  It  was  only  in  the  closing  years  of  the 
struggle  that  the  tsar,  now  determined  to  crush 
Nikon  by  means  of  the  Greek  hierarchs,  once  more 
resorted  to  stem  measures.  In  1664  the  leaders  of 
the  opposition,  including  Awakiim,  were  im- 
prisoned, some  of  them  suffering  bodily  disfigure- 
ment. At  length  Alexis  summoned  an  assembly 
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of  Russian  ecclesiastics  (Moscow,  1666),  which 
solemnly  reconfirmed  Kikon*s  reform.  He  called 
upon  it  to  recognize  (1)  the  orthodoxy  of  the 
Greek  patriarchs,  (2)  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Greek 
liturgical  books,  and  (3)  the  decisiozis  of  the  all- 
important  synod  of  1654.  The  synod  also  cited  the 
opponents  of  the  reform,  and  condemned  those 
who  would  not  submit,  Awakdm  among  them. 
Finally,  in  1667,  Nikon’s  reform  and  the  foregoing 
resolutions  were  ratified  by  a synod  presided  over 
by  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and, 
towards  its  close,  by  the  recently  elected  patri- 
arch of  Moscow,  Joasaph ; here  too  the  Church’s 
curse  was  pronounced  against  the  adherents  of  the 
old  ritual. 

6.  The  religious  character  of  the  opposition. — 
That  the  reaction  against  the  reform  was  not  more 
theological  in  character,  but  became  a popular 
movement,  and  one  vehemently  hostile  to  the  State 
Church,  is  explained  by  the  peculiarly  ritualistic 
bent  of  Orthodox  Russian  piety.  Here  the  liturgy 
is  not  so  much  the  expression  and  vehicle  of  divine 
Nvisdom — an  aspect  wmch  is  more  prominent  in  the 
Greek  Orthodox  type  of  religion,  and  which  to 
some  extent  mitigates  the  detrimental  results  of 
mere  ceremonialism  ; in  the  Muscovite  communion 
the  liturgy,  even  in  its  minutest  details,  is  a 
divine  operation,  a divinely  revealed  medium  of 
intercourse  with  the  sanctifying  power  of  God.' 
Thus  the  Muscovites  felt  that  Nikon’s  subversion 
of  holy  tradition  in  some  sense  maimed  the  activity 
of  Goa,  even  as  it  debarred  the  faithful  from  access 
to  Him.  Again  and  again  vi’-as  heard  the  bitter 
outc^  that  Nikon  had  brought  perdition  upon  all 
the  Russian  saints  who  had  been  ‘saved*  oy  the 
older  rites.  Accordingly,  we  cannot  but  admit 
that  the  resistance  to  the  reform  sprang  from 
forces  genuinely  religious  in  character.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  old  tradition  believed  that  they 
were  defending  the  Church  as  the  infallible  agent 
of  salvation,  and  fighting  for  that  assurance  of  their 
salvation  which  the  Church  guaranteed.  Their 
conception  of  salvation,  their  ideas  of  relm;ion  in 
general,  were,  no  doubt,  stunted  and  detective ; 
but  a Church  has  ever  the  sects  which  befit  it ; 
they  are  bone  of  its  bone  and  flesh  of  its  flesh.  The 
perversion  of  the  religioms  spirit  among  the  Russian 
people  comes  out  but  too  clearly  in  the  Raskdl,  but 
the  guilt  of  that  perversion  lies  with  the  Church 
itself. 

A^in,  it  is  these  genuinely  religious  forces  in 
the  Raskdl  that  enable  us  to  understand  the 
intrepid  loyalty  with  which  its  partisans,  in  spi^ 
of  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  clung  to  their 
faith.  Similarly,  we  come  to  understand  how  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  Old  Ritualists,  notwith- 
standing their  occasional  absurdities  ^ ^d  their 
blind  fanaticism,  show  more  of  the  spirit  of  true 
religiou  than  is  found  among  the  reiormers.  As 
things  were,  that  fidelity  to  the  old  was  a more 
distinct  indication  of  a living  religion  than  was  the 
facile  acceptance  of  the  new. 

7.  Awakfim  as  champion  of  the  opposition. — 
In  spite  of  all  these  things,  the  reform  might  still 
have  proved  successful ; the  masses  might  have 
become  habituated  to  the  change.s.  To  the  per- 
sonality of  Avvakiim  alone,  the  present  wnt^ 
believes,  was  due  the  fact  that  Old  Ritualism  did 
not  collapse,  but  increased  in  power.  A mim  of 
extraordinary  energy  and  resolution,  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  the  defence  of  the  ‘old  faith.’  His 
life  was  a series  of  afflictions  heroically  home — 
banishment,  hunger,  ill-usage,  the  suflering  and 
death  of  his  followers — till  at  last  he  died  a maxtyr 

^ Once,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  moke  some  paltry 
liturgiciu  change  in  the  Solovietski  monastery  (which  refused  to 
accept  Nikon's  reform  until  1676,  after  a siege  of  eight  ^'ears), 
the  monks  cried  out  in  their  devoir,  * Woe  1 they  are  taking 
away  our  Christ.' 

vnj . XI. — 22 


at  the  stake  in  1681.  But  what  made  him  the 
most  outstanding  figure  in  the  Raskdl  was  the 
conviction  that  he  was  not  merely  a servant  of 
God,  but  also  a prophet — one  who  in  visions  and 
ecstasies  received  the  counsel  of  God — or  rather  a 
divinely  commissioned  messenger  possessing  ab- 
solute authority  over  his  adherents.'  This  convic- 
tion enabled  him  to  invest  Old  Ritualism  >vith  a 
vitality  that  defied  persecution.  Ultimately  the 
process  of  events  brought  about  so  wide  a sever- 
ance between  the  mother  Church  and  the  Raskdl 
that  all  attempts  at  reunion  have  proved  futile. 

8.  Old  Ritualism  as  a sect,  and  its  disruption 
into  denominations. — The  resolution  of  the  synod 
of  1667  greatly  widened  the  cleavage  between 
Chiurch  and  Raskdl  by  its  enactment  of  excom- 
munioation  and  coercive  measures  against  the 
latter.  In  the  eyes  of  the  Old  Ritualists,  the 
Church  had  now  renounced  God,  and  had  become 
‘the  woman  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.’ 
At  first  the  State  was  regarded  as  less  culpable ; 
it  had  been  seduced  by  the  Church.  But  the 
latter  attitude  was  soon  abandoned  in  fa.ee  of  per- 
secution. A decree  of  the  regent  S6fja  in  1685 
ordered  the  ‘stiff-necked’  sectarisins,  after  three 
warnings,  to  be  burnt,  and  those  who  did  not 
denounce  them  to  be  knouted  ; those  who  recanted 
were  set  free  if  they  found  a sponsor.  The  cruel 
penalties  inflicted  by  the  patriarch  Jakim  (1674- 
dO)  fomented  the  fanaticism  of  the  Old  Ritualists 
to  madness,  and  hundreds  and  even  thousands, 
believing  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  imminent, 
sought  aeath  by  burning  or  starvation.  Some  fled 
to  the  forests  and  desert  places  ; others  betook 
themselves  to  Poland,  Sweden,  Austria,  Prussia, 
or  even  Turkey.  Those  who  remained  sought  to 
form  themselves  into  an  organized  community. 
But,  as  none  of  the  Russian  bishops  had  joined 
the  Raskdl,  a hierarchic  order  was  impossible  ; 
and  without  that,  again,  a Church  was  impossible. 
Without  an  episcopate  and  a priesthood  bow  could 
an  excommunicated  multitude  become  a Church  ? 
The  priests  of  the  ‘ old  ordination  ’ began  to  die 
out,  and  could  not  be  replskced  without  bishops. 
The  early  leaders  of  the  Kaskdl  had  tried  to 
napple  with  the  difficulty,  but  without  success. 
Awakiim  was  disposed  to  recognize  priests  who 
had  been  ordained  subsequently  to  the  reform,  but 
had  renounced  their  errors,  while  Fe6dor,  his 
companion  in  suflering  (and  eventually  his  fellow- 
martyr),  absolutely  reiected  the  ordination  of  the 
State  Church — certainly  the  more  consistent  view. 
The  question  led  at  len^h  to  the  division  of  the 
Old  Ritualists  into  two  large  and  mutually  hostile 
mo  ups,  the  Bezpopdvtsi  (‘priestless*)  and  the 
Popovtsi  (*  priestly  ’). 

(a)  Bes^opdvtsi.  — The  Old  Ritualists  who 
gathered  together  in  the  district  of  Pomdrje,  in 
the  government  of  016ne2 — a region  hitherto 
sparsely  populated  and  almost  churchless — solved 
the  problem  of  the  priesthood  by  reducing  the 
num  oer  of  the  sacraments  to  two,  baptism  and  con- 
fession, which  could  be  dispemseid  by  laymen,  the 
Mass,  etc.,  being  simply  omitted  in  their  priestless 
service.  Their  example  was  largely  followed  by 
the  Raskdl  throughout  the  empire.  It  was  theo- 
reticaJly  vindicated  as  a provisional  policj*  (c.  1700) 
in  a work  still  highly  esteemed  by  the  sect,  viz. 
Pomdrskije  Otweti  (‘Answers  from  Pomdrje’), 
which  divided  the  sacraments  into  (1)  those  indis- 
pensable for  salvation  — baptism,  confe.ssion,  and 
communion,  and  (2)  the  usmol — unction  with  the 
myron,  the  ‘ oil  of  prayer,’  marriage,  and  ordina- 

^This  oonvietion  may  bo  illustrated  by  & vision  in  which 
heaven  and  earth  and  all  created  things  appeared  os  havinK 
been  enclosed  in  his  body  by  God.  In  an  account  of  this  sent 
to  the  tsar  (1660)  he  says . * Seest  thou,  Autocrat,  thou  . . . 
dost  govern  the  Russian  land,  but  to  me  the  Son  of  God  . . . 
has  subjected  heaven  and  earth?* 
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tion  ; and  communion  might  be  replaced  by  the 
desire  for  it  (‘ spiritual  communion*).  This  again 
was  brought  into  logical  connexion  with  the  doc- 
trine that  the  Idngdoni  of  Antichrist  was  at  hand. 
The  priesthood,  originally  a mft  of  God*s  grace, 
had  Deen  destroyed  by  Anti^rist,  as  w'as  to  be 
expected  in  the  tribulation  of  the  last  days.  Here, 
be  it  noted.  Antichrist  was  not  a person,  but  the 
age  that  be^n  with  Nikon*8  reform  ; Church  and 
State  'vere  the  organs  thereof.  This  attitude  of  the 
Bezpopdvtsi  to  the  ruling  powers  was  aggravated 
by  the  reforms  of  Peter  i.  Believers  fled  from  an 
unclean  world  ; and  those  who  left  the  Church  for 
the  Ilaskdl  were  baptized  as  heathen.  As  might 
be  expected,  dissensions  arose,  and  fresh  disrup- 
tions. These  were  due  mainly  to  two  questions : 
marriage  and  the  relation  to  the  State.  As  there 
were  no  priests,  believers  had  to  accept  celibacy  as 
a binding  law ; as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  adopted 
as  a principle,  and  communities  were  organ! zea  on 
the  monastic  model.  In  practice,  how'ever,  some 
sought  to  retain  marriage,  while  theoretical  celi- 
bates sometimes  gave  themselves  to  the  worst 
immoralities.  Then  the  demand  of  the  State  for 
a recognition  of  its  authorit;^  (especially  by  prayer 
for  the  tsar),  the  im practicability  of  complete  isola- 
tion, and  the  compromise.*)  resulting  from  business 
relations,  tax-paymg,  military  service,  etc.,  created 
new  difficulties. 

The  more  Important  sab-Mote  of  the  BezpopCvtei  are  aa  follows . 
Cl)  The  Ponuirtsi  (from  Pomdrje ; see  aboveX  organized 
towards  the  end  of  the  17th  century.  Among  their  character- 
istics were  the  monastic  pattern  of  their  communities,  rejection 
of  marriage  and  of  prayer  for  the  tear,  aa  also  the  readiness  of 
their  members  to  die  by  burning  themselves.  The  body  became 
wealthy ; It  provided  teachers  for  other  Old  Rituallstio  groups, 
and  In  fact  oame  to  be  a kind  of  centre  for  the  entire  pnestlesa 
section.  Id  process  of  time  it  became  less  rigid : prayer  for  the 
tsar — tinder  compulsion,  it  is  true — was  countenanoed  by  some, 
marriages  originally  contracted  in  the  State  Church,  aa  well  as 
irregular  uiUona,  were  tolerated,  and  a community  wbioh  arose 
in  MOSCOW  at  the  end  of  the  18th  cent.  actoaJly  permitted 
r^lar  marriage.  These  are  the  BritohmkiC  having  marria^'), 
or  novo-C  new^Pombrtsi. 

(2)  The  Feodoeefjrvtti,  so  named  from  their  founder  Feoddeai 
Wasi41Jev,  orWnally  one  of  the  PomdrtsI  (f  1771),  who  insti- 
tuted independent  communities  in  W.  Russia.  Ori^nally  allied 
with  the  Pombrtsi,  they  broke  away  in  a controversy  regarding 
the  fonn  of  the  inscription  upon  the  crosa  The  questions  m 
prayer  for  the  tsar  and  marriage  widened  the  gulf,  the  Peo- 
dcMBCJevtsi  maintaining  the  original  strictness  of  the  Pomdrtsi 
themselves.  In  1752  a synod  declared  the  absolute  necessity  of 
celibacy.  This  denomination  found  its  most  powerful  support 
m the  establishment  in  1771  of  the  Preobrazh^nsk  Institution 
in  Moscow,  its  leader  here  being  the  uneducated  but  shrewd 
Dji  Kovylin,  under  whose  almost  unlimited  authority  it  rapidly 
Ino^ased  in  wealth  and  Influence,  whUe  it  adhered  to  a most 
rimd  rule  of  celibacy  (married  people  were  admitted  to  baptism 
wily  aft«  ^vorceX  The  serious  spread  of  immorality  led 
Kovylin,  by  bis  insistence  on  the  merits  of  penitence,  vtrtuallv 
to  exonerate  It.  After  his  death  a kind^  t^»^ce  wm 
STsntM  to  looee  onions,  but  the  persons  concern^  remained 
formally  outside  ^e  oommuniby,  and  were  absolved  only  on 
their  deathbed.  TWa  question  of  marricq^e  Is  still  a fruitful 
aouToe  of  dissension  and  disruption  in  the  group. 

(8)  The  founded  in  the  first  half  of  the  18th  cent 

by  a oertam  Philip^  who  hsd^en  expelled  on  personal  grounds 
from  Pomdrtsi.  Its  distinctive  tenets  are  somei&at  ob- 
prayer  for  the  tsar.  When 
1^7^  a^ltajy  expedition  was  sent  to  the  settlement,  Philip 
themselves,  with  the  result  however, 
iu*^^**  increased.  It  is  characterized  by  fanatical  ami 
divisive  tcndeneiee. 

(4)  7%«  S^dimOn  Cwjderers*)  or  Bigunx  (‘runners'), 
folded  not  later  th^tter  half  of  the  18th  cent,  by  A 

Raskdl,  rejecting  an 

ooxnpromise  with  Antichrist.  The  members  moat  pay  no 
nmrt  not  deny  their  nonconfomilU  or  let  their  names  appw 
fo^e  Government  list  of  the  ftaskdlnlki,  must  receilirno 

money,  and  have 

no  u^roouTM  with  mmlm  of  the  State.  Jevfinai.  for  his 
snd^ptlxed  his  foUoweis, 
tbe«by  devoting  Ihem  to  a life  of  wandering  and  homelessness! 

^^pdvtsi  find  Antichrist  in  a period  of 
, the  Sti^niki  see  it  embodied  in  the  succession  of  tsars 
#eter  i.  8t^  and  Church  are  in  its  powSTTSS  ChmS 
Disputes  arose  after  the  founder's  dcathfo 
the  triumph  of  a more  tolerant  party,  and 
leading  to  the  recognition  of  two  classes  of  members  vi*.  n ^ 
‘*“S  -»0l.  I.W  und«  oblSitUn 


and  property,  must  be  hospitable  to  * wanderers,*  and  are  not 
baptlzea  till  shortly  before  death,  when,  by  being  removed  to 
some  place  associated  with  wanderers,  they  formally  adopt  the 
more  extreme  law.  The  Stronniki  likewise  have  split  up  into 
sub-sects. 

(5)  T?te  NitottH  (‘deniers*)*  or  Spdseovo  togldesije  (‘com- 
munity' of  the  Redeemer 'X  probably  arose  about  1700.  They 
deny  that  the  laity  can  take  the  priest's  place  in  all  oasea  They 
have  no  worship,  no  sacraments ; the  Church,  they  believe,  has 
forfeited  Ood's  grace.  Still,  they  permit  baptism  and  marriage 
in  the  State  Church,  though  they  do  not  r^ard  this  perform- 
ance of  the  two  sacraments  as  orthodox,  and  seek  to  make  good 
all  defects  by  the  prayer,  ‘ May  God  let  his  grace  be  effective  I ’ 

The  fanaticism  and  ignorance  of  the  Bezpopbvtai  have  given 
rise  to  numerous  less  important  denominations,  many  of  them 
doomed  to  a brief  existence. 

(6)  Popdvtsi. — This  section  of  the  Rask61  differs 
from  the  Bezpopdvtsi  in  regarding  a priesthood  as 
essential  to  the  existence  of  a Church,  and  from 
this  all  other  differences  result.  When  the  priests 
ordained  prior  to  the  reform  died  out,  others  who 
joined  the  sect  were  admitted  on  renouncing  their 
errors.  This  necessarily  led  to  modifications  of 
the  doctrine  of  Antichrist,  who  was  here  believed 
to  be  an  actual  personage  of  the  final  age.  More- 
over, as  such  priests  could  be  recognized  only  in 
virtue  of  their  baptism  (in  the  State  Church),  re- 
baptism  was  not  universally  required  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  members  who  passed  from  the  State 
Church  to  the  sect.  The  Popdvtsi  are  accordingly 
less  rigid  in  their  renunciation  of  the  State,  though 
th^  hate  it  no  less  intensely. 

The  priests  who  deserted  the  State  Church  for 
the  Baskdl  did  so  secretly  and  aa  runaways,  and 
hence  the  Popdvtsi  are  also  called  Bdglopopovtai, 
i.e.  the  Popdvtsi  who  are  served  by  furtive 
priests.  Many  of  these  priests  made  the  change 
not  from  conviction  hut  mim  motives  of  material 
gain,  and  there  was  among  them  a large  ^sreput- 
able  element.  Such  men  could  have  no  gooa  in- 
fluence upon  their  flocks,  and,  though  retained 
aa  instruments,  were  often  despised  and  merely 
tolerated — a circumstance  which  led  to  an  even 
more  formal  conception  of  religious  worshdp  and 
to  the  transference  of  directive  control  to  the 
laity. 

Flourishing  centres  of  the  sect,  with  churches 
and  monasteries,  were  established  in  the  following 
localities ; (1)  the  island  of  Werka,  government  of 
Mogiljdv  (broken  up  in  1733 ; rebuilt,  then  finally 
destroyed  under  Catherine  n.) ; (2)  Staroddbje, 
gov.  Chernigov ; (3)  the  Bon  district ; (4)  the 
river  Irriz,  gov.  Saratov;  (6)  the  Rogdz  Institu- 
tion in  Moscow  (the  present  headquarters  of  the 
Popdytsn.  ^ The  position  of  the  sect,  nevertheless, 
remained  insecure,  depending  as  it  did  on  the 
attitude  of  the  Government,  y^ich  was  sometimes 
tolerant  (as  under  Catherine  n.  and  Alexander  i.), 
sometimes  repressive  (as  under  Nicholas  i.  and 
Alexander  m.).  Moreover,  doubts  arose  as  to 
whether  a Church  could  exist  without  bishops,  and 
the  unworthy  element  in  the  priesthood  created 
scandala  These  things,  together  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  accessions  to  the  priesthood 
during  persecution,  suggested  the  idea  of  an  in- 
dependent hierarchy,  and  in  the  18th  cent,  many 
im^ccessful  attempts  were  made  to  secure  a 
bishop  from  the  Eastern  Church. 

The  situation  became  critical  from  c,  1825.  By 
an  enactment  the  sect  was  permitted  to  retain 
priests  who  had  joined  it  prior  to  1826,  but  later 
a^ceteions  were  heavily  penalized,  and,  though 
clandestine  additions  could  not  be  altogether 
prevented,  utter  collapse  seemed  imminent.  The 
arrogance,  greed,  and  ill-bebaviour  of  the  dwind- 
Img  group  of  priests  added  gravely  to  the  diftj 
pities.  Then  in  1838  a synod  assembled  at 
Momow  resolved  to  take  energetic  steps  towards 
mstitnting  an  Old  Ritualist  hierarchy  ; and,  after 
• 1^®*  design  was  eventually  realized 

in  1844,  largely  through  the  instrumentality  of 
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the  devoted  Pjotr  Velikodvdrski  (PAvel).  Ambro- 
sios,  metropolitan  of  Bosnia,  a Greek  by  birth, 
then  living  poverty-stricken  in  Ck>nstantinople, 
resolved  to  join  the  sect.  In  apprehension  of 
Hossian  espionage,  he  left  Constantmople  secretly, 
and  under  Aiistrian  protection  became  the  first 
Old  Ritualist  bishop  in  the  monastery  of  Bdlo- 
kiiniza  in  the  Bukovina.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment took  fright,  and  their  machinations  led  in 
1848  to  his  being  banished  to  Zill,  where  he  died 
in  1863.  Meanwhile,  however,  he  had  ordained 
several  bishops  for  the  Russian  hierarchy,  while 
his  successor  Kirill  did  the  same  for  Old  lutualists 
in  Turkey  and  Rumania,  and  in  1849  sent  to 
Russia  its  first  Old  Ritualist  bishop,  Sofrdni  of 
Simbirsk,  who  secretly  ordained  others.  The  new 
hierarchy,  however,  was  not  too  well  received  in 
Russia;  some  of  the  imported  priests  as  well  as 
of  the  laity  saw  in  it  a menace  to  their  respective 
positions ; ito  legitimacy  was  loudly  questioned, 
while  certain  or  the  bishops  themselves  gave 
ofience  by  their  avarice  and  ambition. 

What  lay  at  the  root  of  all  the  trouble,  however, 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  the  Popdvtsi  had  come 
to  be  influenced  by  ideas  prevalent  among  the  Bezpo- 
pdvtsi,  and  with  a view  to  settling  all  perplexities 
a council  of  bishops  sent  out  in  1862  a * circular 
letter,'  which  had  been  composed  by  Darion 
Kabdnov  (‘Xenos').  This  pastoral,  rej’ acting  the 
doctrine  that  the  State  Church  is  ruled  by  Anti- 
christ, expressly  acknowledges  the  competency  of 
its  priests,  and  asserts  that  it  serves  the  same  God 
as  the  Rask61  (denied  by  certain  of  the  Bezpop6vtsi 
on  the  ground  that  *l7}<rovs  had  been  substituted 
for  * Issue  *) ; the  real  sin  of  the  Church  was  its 
having  excommunicated  the  Old  Ritualists  in 
1667,  and  its  ‘new  doctrines.'  In  thus  recognizing 
the  Church,  the  Popdvtai  were  of  course  seeking 

vindicate  the  legitimacy  of  their  new  hierarchy. 
The  result,  however,  was  further  dissension,  and 
eventually  a division  into  Okriizhniki  adherents 
of  the  circular ')  and  Neokrdzhniki  ^ts  opponents). 
The  latter  have  now  sunk  into  insignificance.  The 
Okrfizhniki,  on  the  other  hand,  have  an  organized 
hierarchy  throughout  Russia ; its  head  is  the  arch- 
bishop of  Moscow,  and  it  has  bishops  in  most  of 
the  great  cities.  The  metropolitan  of  Bdlokriniza 
has  only  an  honorary  primacy,  and  it  has  been 
proposea  to  make  the  archbishop  of  Moscow  a 
metropolitan.  The  Church  of  the  Popdvtsi  has 
thus  become  a counterpart  of  the  State  Church, 
and  claims  to  be  the  genuine  National  Church. 
It  has  a vigorous  communal  life,  which  it  directs 
by  means  of  schools  and  a press,  and  its  leading 
circles  are  in  part  open  to  progressive  thought. 

A small  gproup  of  the  Pop^vtsi  has  never  recog- 
nized the  new  hierarchy ; it  retains  the  name  of 
B6glopop6vt8i  (we  above).  Another  insignificant 
section,  the  Jedinovdrtsi  (‘of  one  faith'),  made  an 
alliance  with  the  State  Church  in  1800,  and  had 
the  ‘ old  rites ' conceded  to  them.  Being  scattered 
over  the  country,  and  having  no  hierarchy  of  their 
own — as,  indeea,  by  their  acceptance  of  the  canoni- 
cal regulations  they  cannot  have,  since  one  diocese 
cannot  have  two  bishops  — they  have  no  real 
standing.  Some  sense  of  alienation  between  the 
members  of  the  * sect ' and  the  Church  is  but 
natural  in  view  of  their  divergent  history. 

Thus  the  Russian  State  Church  has  found  its 
position  challenged  by  a multitude  of  sects,  some 
of  them  strong  and  well-organized.  It  certainly 
conducted  a ‘mission'  to  them,  but  on  spiritual 
lines  it  has  always  shown  an  amazing  incapacity. 
Down  to  1905,  when  freedom  of  conscience  was 
conceded  to  all,  its  great  instrument  was  State 
coercion ; and  even  since  it  has  striven  by  legisla- 
tion or  local  pressure  to  limit  that  freedom  as  far 
as  poasible.  How  the  abolition  of  the  State 


Church,  and  the  ruin  and  misery  of  the  whole 
country,  brought  about  by  the  revolution  of  1917 
will  react  upon  the  whole  religious  situation  it  is 
impossible  to  predict. 

LrrxBJLTtmx.— The  following  axe  some  of  the  more  important 
Russian  works  dealing  wiQi  the  Bask<il : Plat5n  (P.  G. 
Levshin),  Short  HxtL  of  tho  Ruttian  Church,  1806,  ii. ; 
D.  Op6tski,  The  Gauges  the  Rise  of  Ra$h6t  in  the  Rtiuian 
Church,  St.  Petersburg,  1861 ; S.  SolovjOv,  EUt,  of  Russia, 
Moscow,  1870 ; Philarit  (Gkuxiilevskij),  'HisL  of  the  Russian 
Ckurcho,  St.  Petersburg,  1896  ; A.  Shchdpov,  The  Rvesian 
Schism  of  Old  Ritualism^  1850  ; Mak&ri  (Bulgakov),  HisL  qf 
the  Russian  RaskdP,  St.  Petersburg,  1889,  Hist,  of  the  Russian 
Church,  do.  1910,  3dL ; N.  SsnbbOtin,  in  his  periodical 
Brdtskoje  Sldoo  (‘  The  Fraternal  Word  *)  and  Materials  for  the 
History  of  Raskdl,  9 vols.  (a  work  of  the  utmost  value  in  the 
scientific  8tu<^  of  RaskOl)  : N.  Ivanovski,  Manual  of  the  Eist. 
of,  and  the  Polsmie  against,  the  Old  Ritual  Raskdl,  2 vols., 
Kazan,  1906 ; H.  Golubinski,  Our  Controversy  with  the  Ola 
Ritualists,  Moscow,  1906  ff. 

Non  • Russian  writers,  as  A.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  P.  Strahl, 
L.  Boissard,  and  F.  Kattenbuscb,  merely  reproduce  the  views 
prevalent  among  Russian  hiatoriographers.  and  independent  and 
scientifically  developed  conclusions  are  not  to  be  looked  for 
In  their  works. 

Works  (in  Russian)  which,  while  sometimes  differing  in 
details,  deal  with  Old  Ritualism  on  strictly  sdentlflc  lines,  and 
in  pexticular  recognize  the  phUo-Oreek  movement  as  a powerful 
factor  in  the  rise  of  the  RaskbL  are : N.  Kaptenev,  The  Nature 
of  the  Relations  between  Russia  and  the  Orthodox  Orient  in  the 
16th  and  17th  Centuries^,  Moecow,  1914,  The  Patriarch  Nikon 
and  his  Opponents  in  the  Emendation  of  Church  Rites'^,  do. 
1918,  The  Patriarch  Nikon  and  Czar  Alexis  Miohailovich, 
2 vols.,  Sergiev  Posa^  1909-12;  E.  Golnbinski,  op.  e£t. ; 
P.  MUjukOv,  Sketches  from  the  Hist,  of  Russian  Civilization, 
ii.<(,  St.  Petersburg,  1916 ; W.  Kiuchfivski,  A Course  of  Russian 
History,  iiL*,  Moscow,  1916. 

A.  Baron  von  Strom  berg. 

II.  Other  sects. — The  sects  which  diverge  from 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia  not  merely  in 
ritual  but  also  in  doctrine  are  gradually  becoming 
more  and  more  distinct  from  Rask61  in  its  various 
denominations.  They  may  be  classified  thus  : {a) 
native  sects:  (i.)  secret,  including  (1}  the  Khlysti, 
or  Men  of  God,  and  (2)  the  Skoptsi ; (iL)  public, 
including  (3)  the  Douli^obors,  and  (4)  the  Molo- 
kani ; (5)  sects  based  upon  foreign  influences,  the 
most  important  being  (5)  the  Judaizers  and  (6)  the 
Stundists. 

X,  KhljrstL — See  axt.  Men  of  God,  voL  viii. 
pp.  644-546. 

2.  SkoptsL — The  earliest  known  Skoptsi  {skopets, 

‘ eunuch  ^),  34  in  number,  were  discovered  in  1772 
in  villages  around  Orj'61,  in  the  districts  of  Belev 
and  A14xin  belonging  to  the  government  of  Tnla, 
and  in  the  district  of  Kosjdlsk  in  the  government 
of  Kalii^ ; other  27  persons,  though  known  to  be 
castrated,  evaded  leg^  detection.  All  of  them 
were  Khlysti,  led  by  the  female  teacher  Akullna 
Ivdnovna.  The  claim  of  having  originated  the 
practice  of  castration  was  made  oy  Andr4  Ivanov 
Blochin,  a runaway  peasant  thirty  years  of  age 
and  a professional  beggar,  who  oelon^d  to 
Brdsovo  in  the  district  of  Sevsk  (Orjdl).  Having 
joined  the  Khlysti  in  1769,  he  had  mutilated  him- 
self because  be  found  it  difficult  to  fulfil  the 
leading  rule  of  that  sect,  viz.  absolute  sexual 
abstinence ; and  along  with  an  assistant  whom  he 
had  castrated — the  untraced  Kondrdti  Triphonov, 
orNikiphorov,  of  Stolbishche,  a village  nearBrdsovo 
— he  him  in  the  course  of  four  years  won  over  the 
60  others  referred  to  above.  The  Khlystic  female 
teacher  already  named  and  the  Moscow  ‘Christ’ 
whom  she  followed  had  not  opposed  this  new 
propaganda,  and  in  point  of  fact  tneir  own  helpers 
nad  submitted  to  the  rite.  Blochin  was  knouted 
in  Bogdanovka,  where  he  was  then  resident,  and 
sent  to  Nerchinsk  in  Siberia  ; his  dupes,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  were  released. 

In  1776,  however,  another  Skoptsi  commnnity 
was  discovered  in  a district  far  removed  from  the 
localities  of  the  earlier  movement,  viz.  in  the 
village  of  Sosnovka  (government  of  Tambov).  A 
peasant  named  Kondrdti,  who  styled  himself  ‘ the 
hermit  of  Kiev,*  and  his  henchman  Alexdndr 
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Shilov  were  singled  oat  as  its  founders,  and  were 
banished ; the  two  had  already  been  at  work  m 
the  districts  of  Tula  and  Alexin  in  the  govemnaent 
of  Tula,  and,  os  regards  A16xin,  in  the  very  place 
where  castrati  had  been  discovered  in  the  prose- 
cution in  1772,  viz.  Luginin’s  linen  factu  m 
Aleshnia.  Most  Russian  scholars  ident^  this 
Kondrdti  with  that  earliest  assistant  of  Blochin 
who  had  evaded  capture  in  the  former  prosecution, 
but  it  seems  more  likely  that  he  was  none  other 
than  Blochrn  himself,  since  he  was  Imown  among 
his  later  adherents  in  PetroCTad  by  his  real  .name, 
Andr^  Ivanov,  and  his  self-confidence  is  difficult 
to  explain  on  the  theory  of  his  bein^any  ones 
disciple.  Moreover,  we  see  from  the  Sorrow  of 
Kondrdti  Selivanov  (as  he  called  himself  in  Petro^ 
grad),  who  is  to  this  day  regarded  by  the  Skoptsi 
as  their  sole  founder  and  their  first  leader,  that 
the  author  had  fled  from  the  grasp  of  the  law  and 
at  length  reached  the  government  of  Tula.  Here, 
however,  he  was  still  harassed ; for  the  Khlysti, 
doubtless  remembering  what  they  had  suffered  in 
1772  in  consequence  of  his  propa^tnda,  wished  to 
deliver  him  to  the  authorities.  Nevertheless,  he 
succeeded  in  winning  fresh  adherents  from  among 
them  in  the  village  of  Aleshnja,  where  their  local 
leader,  AkuHna  Ivdnovna  — no  doubt  identical 
with  the  AkuUna  mentioned  above  — and  her 
assistant,  the  ‘ prophetess  * Anna  Romdnovna, 
acknowledged  him  as  ‘Christ,’  probably  because 
he  had  suffered  the  knout  (in  Khlystic  usage = 
crucifixion)  and  banishment,  though  he  him  sell,  as 
being  the  first  to  revive  the  forgotten  teswshing  of 
Jesus  regarding  self-mutilation  (Mt  19^  1^*)» 
accepted  the  dignity  in  a sense  that  excluded  the 
other  * Christs  * of  the  Khlysti,  and  then  in  turn 
recognized  Akulina  Ivdnovna  as  the  Mother^  of 
God,  and  Shilov  as  John  the  Baptist.  Having 
been  sent  a second  time  to  Siberia,  on  the  way  he 
brought  himself,  by  further  amputation,  to  the 
state  of  complete  mutilation  (the  ‘ tsaric  seal,*  in 
contrast  to  the  ‘ little  seal,*  i.e.  simple  castration), 
and  then,  in  imitation  of  Pugachov,  he  assumed 
the  designation  of  Tsar  Peter  m.  Hardly  anything 
is  known  of  the  twenty- two  years  he  spent  in 
Irkutsk.  He  returned,  in  a most  adventurous 
fashion,  to  Russia  in  1797.  It  appears  that  certain 
rich  Skoptsi  merchants  in  PetroOTad  availed  them- 
selves of  Paul  l.’s  whimsical  dasire  to  interview 
those  who  claimed  to  be  his  father — there  were 
fifteen  such  pseudo-Peters — and  were  permitted  to 
bring  Selivanov  before  him,  but  the  impression 
whiw  the  fanatic  made  upon  the  tsar  was  such 
that  the  latter  sent  him  to  a madhouse.  He  was 
not  discharged  till  the  accession  of  Alexander  i. 
From  1802  he  lived  with  one  or  other  of  his 
followers  in  the  rich  commercial  circles  of  Petro- 
grad,  and  at  length  one  of  these,  Soloddvnikov  by 
name,  built  a kind  of  palace  for  him,  w'here  his 
adherents — alike  those  of  the  capital  itself  (now 
to  be  numbered  by  hundreds  in  consequence  of  a 
vigorously  renewed  propaganda)  and  those  who 
came  there  as  pilgrims  rrom  all  J^ts  of  Russia — 
revered  and  worshipped  him  as  ‘ Christ  Peter  m.* ; 
for,  while,  during  Selivanov’s  exile,  the  sect  had 
expanded  but  slowly  and  only  in  the  central 
provinces — with  ramifications  in  Petrograd,  ]^ga, 
and  Odessa  — the  systematic  propaganda  now 
directed  by  him  soon  extended  it  over  all  Russia. 
In  Petrograd  it  gained  a certain  footing  also  among 
the  aristocracy.  Madam  de  Tatdrmova,  wMle 
rejecting  castration,  Introduced  the  Skoptm  form 
of  worship  into  her  ‘Brotherhood  in  Christ.** 
But,  when  castration  was  found  to  be  making 
headway  among  officials  and  military  men, 

1 Ed.,  coffether  with  hia  * Epistle,'  by  the  preeeut  writer  as 
OUgthrxmr  hriligt  Schr\ft  (Ur  Skopzm,  Leiprigr,  1904. 

s art.  MrsTictaa  (Christian.  Rnaaian),  { 4. 


Selivanov  was  thrown  into  the  notorious  cloister- 

prison  of  Susdal,  and  this  town  became  the  centre 
of  the  sect  until  his  death  in  1832.  Sm<^  then  the 
Skoptsi  have  contrived  to  keep  secret  the  locality 
of  tneir  headquarters.  . , , ■ n 

From  the  time  of  Selivanov’s  labours  m Fetro- 
grad  the  sect  has  had  numerous  adherents  not  only 
among  the  peasantry,  but  also  among  the  merchaiiM: 
and  money-changers  of  the  cities.  Many  of  these 
are  wealtny,  and,  as  they  have  no  children,  their 
wealth  passes  by  will  from  one  to  another,  and 
tends  to  accumulate  in  the  hands  of  individuals 
who  use  it  in  support  of  the  work  of  promulgation 
and  the  policy  of  secrecy.  Their  attitude  towards 
castration  has  varied  between  rigour  and  laxity. 
At  the  present  day  not  only  catechumens,  but  also 
many  members  in  full  standing,  especially  women, 
still  remain  unmutilated,  availmg  themselves  of  the 
dispensation  by  which  the  operation  may  be  again 
ana  again  deferred.  To-day,  in  faict,  it  is  only  a 
decid^  minority  of  the  100,000  Skoptsi  that  have 
submitted  to  tne  rite.  Persecution  has  driven 
many  of  them  to  Rumania,  where  they  have 
centres  at  GaJatz  and  Jassy,  and  where,  as 
foreigners,  they  are  tolerated.  Here,  in  1872, 
arose  a new  * Christ,*  Lisin  by  name,  who  founded 
a party  known  as  the  New  SkoptsL  In  the  course 
of  amissionary  loumey  into  Russia  Lisin,  together 
with  numerous  helpers  and  followers,  was  arrested 
and  banished  to  l^iberia,  and  the  movement  col- 
lapsed. The  Skoptsi  have  found  recruits  not  only 
among  the  Orthodox  Russians,  but  also  among  the 
Lutheran  Finns  of  Ingria,  and  many  Skoptsi  of 
both  classes  are  now  resident  in  villages  01  their 
own  in  the  government  of  Yakutsk,  where  they 
were  forcibly  settled.  Selivanov  himself,  to  judge 
from  his  appearance  and  character,  wm  not  of 
pure  Russian  descent,  but  of  Russo-Finnish  blood. 
Such  half-breeds,  as  well  as  the  pure  Films,  find 
a peculiar  attraction  in  the  sect;  the  Finim  are 
in  fact  temperamentally  disposed  to  religious 
fanaticism. 

Selivanov’s  claim  of  symbolic  identity  with  Tsar 
Peter  in.  was  accepted  by  the  Skoptsi  as  literal 
fact,  for  they  believed  that  Peter  had  been  con- 
spired against  by  Catherine  n.  because  of  his 
impotence,  and  had  thus  undergone  Messianic 
sufferings.  In  order  to  lend  this  an  air  of  plausi- 
bility they  fabricated  an  absurd  story  in  which 
certain  other  personages  of  the  imperial  family 
and  the  court  were  made  to  play  a pj^.  iUcuHna 
Ivdnovna  was  identified  with  the  tsaritsa  Elizabeth, 
who  was  the  virgin  mother  of  Peter  in.  Napoleon 
was  the  son  of  Catherine  n.  and  the  Devil,  was 
living  in  Turkey,  and  would  return  as  Antichrist. 
When  the  number  of  the  144,000  virc^s  (Rev  14'-*, 
but  interpreted  as  ‘castrated  ones  j is  complete, 
Christ  Selivanov  will  come  from  Siberia,  will  ring 
the  Tsar  bell  in  Moscow,  gather  around  him  aU 
the  Skoptsi,  quell  the  Antichrist  advancing  from 
Turkey,  and  establish  a Skoptsi  kingdom  upon  the 
earth ; only  after  these  things  will  come  the  end. 
Apart  from  their  ideas  regarding  Christs  and  the 
last  things,  the  teaching  of  the  Skoptsi  differs  from 
that  of  the  Khlysti  only  in  substituting  mutilation 
(for  which  support  was  found  also  in  Is  66*“®, 
Wis  3'*,  Col  3®)  for  sexual  abstinence.  The  idea 
that  Aaam  and  Eve  were  created  sexless,  and  that 
the  halves  of  the  forbidden  fruit  were  grafted  upon 
them— as  testicles,  or  as  breasts — after  the  Fall 
(whence  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  disfigured 
image  of  God  by  the  knife),  is  not  received  by  the 
whole  sect.  Their  original  practice  of  operating 
with  a red-hot  knife  was  grounded  on  Mt  3",  but 
the  use  of  the  cold  knife  was  introduced  while 
Selivanov  was  still  living — a consequence,  as  the 
Skoptsi  say,  of  his  capitulation  to  human  weakness. 
The  mutilation  of  women  likewise  was  subsequently 
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performed  in  a less  severe  manner,  and  this  was 
recommended,  though  not  prescribed,  by  Selivanov. 
The  assertion  that  the  Skoptsi  mutilate  their  prose- 
lytes against  their  will  or  after  they  have  made 
them  insensible  is  a calumny.  The  organization 
of  the  sect  is  much  more  rigid  than  that  of  the 
Khlysti.  Its  members  constitute  a centralized  and 
strictly  exclusive  association,  with  well-developed 
methods  of  concealment,  self-preservation,  and 
expansion,  and  capable  of  acting  throughout  the 
whole  Russian  empire  with  astonishing  unity  and 
consistency.  While  their  form  of  worship  is  ex- 
ternally aunost  identical  with  that  of  the  Rhlysti, 
the  practice  of  ecstasy,  borrowed  from  the  latter, 
is  now  on  the  wane. 

3*  Doiikhobors.— See  art.  Doxtkhobors,  vol.  iv. 
p.  866  ff. 

^ Molokani  (‘  milk  [moloko]  - drinkers  *).  — The 
origin  of  the  Molokani  has  not  as  yet  b^n  made 
out.  The  hypothesis  that  they  were  an  ofGshoot 
from  the  Doukhobors,  and  separated  from  them 
by  surrendering  the  residue  of  Khlystic  ecstasy 
wlilch  these  still  retained  and  attaching  supreme 
importance  to  anti-ritualism  in  contrast  to  the 
ritual  (including  the  seven  sacraments)  of  the 
State  Church,  is  very  probable,  and  seems  to  find 
some  corroboration  in  the  fact  that,  as  the  Molokani 
themselves  represent,  Semjon  Ukld-in,  whom  they 
regard  as  their  founder,  married  (c.  1750)  the 
daughter  of  Pobirdchin,  the  leader  of  the  Douk- 
hobors. But  the  use  of  the  name  * Molokani  ’ is  of 
earlier  date,  having  been  applied  by  the  Russian 
people  as  early  as  the  17th  cent,  to  all  sectaries 
who  drank  muk  and  ate  non-fasting  foods  during 
Lent.  Moreover,  the  Molokani  Confession  of  Faith 
printed  at  Geneva  in  1865  says  that  the  sect  desig- 
nated as  such  is  of  earlier  date  than  Ukl4-in.  As 
far  back  as  the  17th  cent,  it  had  been  brought  by 
a physician  to  Moscow  from  England.  A certain 
M^tvd  Semjdnov  was  the  first  Russism  who  spread 
abrosid  the  * worship  of  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth,* 
and  for  this  he  was  broken  on  the  wheel.  His 
teaching,  however,  was  carried  to  the  government 
of  TamTOV  by  some  of  his  pupils,  and,  although 
they  were  at  once  and  finally  got  rid  of,  their 
teaching  held  its  ground  there.  Now,  if  this 
account  is  correct,  what  Ukld-in  did  was  simply  to 
give  a fresh  impetus  to  an  existing  denomination. 
Himself  origin^y  a Doukhobor,  he  made  a stand, 
in  the  village  of  Gordloje,  against  the  claim  of 
Pobirdchin,  the  leader  of  the  Doukhobors,  to  be 
the  Son  of  Gk)d,  cmd  against  their  contempt  for 
Holy  Scripture.  Fleemg  before  Pobirochin’s 

* angels  of  death,*  he  reached  Riibnoje,  a village  in 
the  same  government,  and  won  many  adherents 
there.  Having  chosen  from  among  them  70 

* apostles,*  he  1^  them  in  solemn  procession  into 
Tambov,  there  to  make  war  against  the  'idols’ 
(icons,  the  saints’  pictures  of  the  Orthodox  Church). 
He  was  arrested,  but  regained  his  liberty  by  an 
ostensible  reconciliation  ^vith  the  Church.  There- 
after he  directed  his  propaganda  from  the  villtme 
of  Raskdsovo  as  a centre,  and  extended  it  to  the 
provinces  of  Voronesh  and  Saratov.  During  his 
ufetime  he  gained  some  5000  followers,  and  after 
his  death  a succession  of  zealous  disciples  diffused 
his  teachings  throughout  Central  and  S.£.  Rusida. 
In  1805  a portion  oi  the  Molokani  were  settled  in 
the  Molotclina,  in  Taurida ; and  there  they  founded 
the  prosperous  villages  of  Novovasilievka,  Astra- 
khanka,  and  Novospassk,  in  which  by  1833  their 
number  had  reached  3000. 

Molokanlsm  was  originally  a simple  Bible  Christi- 
anity marked  by  anti-ritualistic  opposition  to  the 
State  Church.  It  gave  full  recognition  to  the 
Church’s  leading  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the 
Incarnation,  and  the  God-manhood  of  Christ. 
Ukl6-in  accepted  also  the  virgin- birth  of  Je<«u3. 


though  he  believed  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  not 
of  the  common  human  type,  but  was  a spiritual 
one,  like  that  of  the  archangel  Raphael  when  he 
accompanied  Tobias;  on  this  point,  however,  the 
Confession  of  1805  is  entirely  orthodox.  That 
Confession  also  recognizes  the  moral  perfection  of 
Adam  and  the  doctrine  of  orimnal  sin,  as  does 
also  the  Foundations  of  the  Molokany  Doctrine^ 
published  fifty  years  later.  As  regards  the  appra 
priation  of  reaemption,  the  sect  is  far  removed 
from  Protestantism.  It  adhered  rather  to  a nsdve 
leg^ity.  which  it  based  equally  on  the  OT  and  the 
NT.  While  it  gave  a symbolic  interpretation  to 
many  of  the  OT  commandments,  it  accepted  oth^ 
— e.y.,  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  pork-^uite 
literally.  Recently,  however,  the  Molokani  have 
been  affected  by  tne  unitarianism  of  W.  Europe, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  able  A.  S.  Pr6ch- 
anov  (t  1912),  a physician  who,  educated  at  Dorpat, 
exercised  a powextul  influence  m)on  them  by  his 
journal  Duch&vny  Christianin,  rounded  in  1906. 
The  Unitarian  leaven  makes  itself  felt  in  the  Con- 
fession  of  the  Spiritual  Christians  commonly  called 
Molokani^  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  general 
congress  of  the  Molokani  held  at  Astrakhanka  in 
1905,  was  recognized  aa  binding  upon  all  ' spiritusd 
Christians*  (the  only  name  that  they  apply  to 
themselves),  and  so  printed  and  published.  The 
doctrine  and  worship  of  the  sect  are  set  forth  by  it 
as  follows : 

*Qod  is  the  Good.  Evil  has  no  independent  existence,  bat  is 
merely  the  negation  of  God.  God  is  not  a trinity,  but  a unity, 
and  the  apparently  trinitarian  formula  of  Mt  28^^  simply  sets 
forth  the  one  God  in  HU  threefold  relation  to  the  world  and 
man.  The  innocenoe  of  the  first  man  consisted  in  his  ignorance 
of  evil  and  good  alike,  in  which  he  resembled  the  animals, 
whereas  the  innocence  of  Christ  was  a conacioiis  and  voluntary 
righteousness.  Thus  the  Fall,  although  it  resulted  in  man’s 
loss  of  communion  with  God,  was  in  reality  a step  forward,  and 
man,  having  become  like  God  in  the  knowledge  of  (mod  and 
evil,  has  now  to  win  that  communion  by  hU  own  efforts 
But,  while  God  has  left  man  free  to  do  either  good  or  evil,  it  is 
the  latter  that  U mainly  preferred  by  him  (Epb  ; he  feels 
that  God  U alien  to  him  and  that  HU  law  is  coercive  and  hxud 
to  obey.  He  violates  it  constantly,  and  thus  regards  God  as  his 
Ucensra  Lord,  who  U to  be  propitiated  by  sacrifice.  In  the 
fiiUness  of  time,  however,  Christ  came,  and  revealed  to  ns  our 
nearness  to  God  ; called  God  Father  and  spoke  of  us  aa  His 
children  (Jn  20^7,  Ro  ; changed  the  covenant  of  fear  into 
the  covenant  of  love  (Ro  He  so  that  TOodness  comas  to 
have  a meaning  for  us,  and  the  law  of  compulsion  becomes  the 
Uw  of  liberty  (Gal  51).  He  thus  showed  os  the  ivay  to  blessed- 
ness, and  seided  HU  word  with  His  death  on  the  Cross.  The 
Church  which  He  founded  U the  community  of  thoee  who 
believe  in  God;  and  in  virtue  of  that  belief  all  members  of 
the  Church  are  equal,  so  that  the  hierarchy  of  the  Qneco-RusaUn 
Church  has  no  standing  in  it.  The  presbyters  or  bUbops 
(“overseers’*)  appointed  by  the  “ spiritual  ChrUtians'*  are  not 
prieste,  but  merely  the  servants  of  the  ordinary  members,  and 
receive  no  remuneration  for  their  voluntaiy  labours.  ChrUt 
instituted  no  visible  sacraments,  not  even  Baptism  or  the 
Lord’s  Supper,  and  the  NT  passages  upon  which  these  two 
sacraments  are  said  to  be  founded  are  to  be  interpreted  spirit- 
ually, t.a.  as  referring  to  the  Initial  and  continued  apprehension 
of  God's  word ; the  Church’s  practice  of  fasting  must  also  be 
wholly  discarded. 

We  do  not  use  the  sign  of  the  cross,  for  we  regard  it  as  quite 
uncalled  tor.  AU  that  it  doea  U to  tire  the  hands,  whereas 
ChrUt  has  bidden  us  endure  the  spiritual  cross,  la.  the  suffer- 
ings appointed  to  us. 

^e  Sabbath  was  given  for  relaxation  and  divine  worship; 
but  good  works  may  be  done  on  the  Sabbath,  as  appears  from 
the  example  of  ChrUt  in  contrast  to  the  PbarUaio  ludlowing  of 
the  Day  (Mt  It  U specially  necessary,  however,  to 

refrain  on  that  day  from  evil  deeds,  unchostity,  and  drunken- 
ness (Epb  6Ui£).  As,  in  conformity  with  the  witness  of  Holy 
Writ,  the  first  day  after  the  Saturday  U kept  sacred  in  place  of 
the  Sabbath  by  ChrUtians  of  all  creeds  in  commemoration  of 
Christ's  resurrection,  we  likewise  do  this. 

We  recognize  only  the  tradition  given  in  the  Holy  Scriptures 
— not  the  traditions  and  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Graoco- 
Russian  Church  (Ro  or  the  multitude  of  ceremonies  in 
which  its  worship  oonsUts,  for  man  should  worship  God  in  spirit 
and  in  truth  (Jn  In  our  assemblies  the  worship  of  God 

begins  with  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  spoken  by  the  presbyter.  Then 
follows  the  reading  of  Scripture,  the  presbyter  reading  the  verse, 
the  congregation  then  mnging  it,  and  thU  U continued  for 
several  hours.  Thereafter  oef^s  common  prayer,  which  the 
presbyter  recites  while  the  congregation  kneeU  (Lk  2241, 
Ac  20^  and  the  service  closes  with  the  singing  of  psalms. 
Our  worship  of  Qod  takes  place  in  our  own  houses ; for  we  do 
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not  think  that  a buQding^  can  give  sanctity  to  an  assembly ; it 
is  rather  the  assembly  that  sanctifies  any  plaoe  where  it  is  hel^ 
The  Ten  Commandments  must  still  be  obeyed,  for  Christ  did 
not  abrogate  them  (Mt  Henoe  God  alone  is  to  be  wor- 

shippedL  Nowhere  aoes  Scriptxire  authorise  the  worship  of  any 
bewdes  Him — not  even  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  though  they 
wrought  miracles,  or  of  the  angeu  (Ac  Kev  ; and  if 
not  ue  former  while  they  were  still  alive,  all  the  less  now 
when  they  are  dead ; while  if  not  the  latter,  then  all  the  less 
the  so-caAed  saints.  In  conformity  with  the  2nd  Command* 
ment,  we  have  no  images  or  ioons.  When  the  Qr»co-Russian 
Church  puts  forward  Che  plea  that  it  does  not  worship  the 
images  tneniselves,  but  the  holy  men  portrayed  by  them,  the 
defence  is  quite  invalid,  for  in  that  case  the  images  would  all 
be  regardea  as  of  equal  worth,  or,  at  most,  those  which  show 
the  bwt  painting  ana  the  most  accurate  representation  would 
be  the  more  highly  prized,  while,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  the  badly 
painted,  old,  and  grimy  ones  that  are  preferred.  The  worship 
of  saints'  Images,  said  not  to  have  been  made  by  hand  of  man 
but  to  have  come  into  existence  miraculou^,  Is  commanded 
on  pain  of  anathema.  We  simply  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
such  things  at  all,  for  God  is  Spirit  and  not  man,  and  would  not 
therefore  concern  Himself  with  the  makiog  of  idols,  and  the  less 
so  beoauae  He  even  forbids  men  to  do  it.  The  worship  of  images 
is  prohibited  by  Holy  Writ  in  its  entirety  (Ac  17*^  1 Co  lO^, 
Ps  116«  134  [18511^18,  Wis  liS-W,  Ep.  of  Jer  8-12,  Rev 
The  won^p  of  human  oorpsee  conflicts  with  Gn  8^.  Even  if 
the  body  in  which  Christ  the  Saviour  passed  His  earthly  life 
had  by  chance  been  preserved,  we  would  not  worship  it,  for  we 
revere  Christ  for  His  divine  spirit  and  understanding,  and  not 
for  His  perishable  body,  even  were  it  turned  to  stone. 

The  2Dd  [8rd]  Commandment  forbids  oaths  of  all  kinds,  and 
the  5th  [6tb]  includee  the  prohibition  of  war  and  capital  piiniab* 
ment.  Marriage  was  instituted  by  God  Himself  (Gn  2i8-2s  las 
sssc,  Mt  193-8>,  and  God  is  likewise  the  scarce  of  the  ordinances 
relating  to  those  with  whom  sexual  interoourse  is  not  to  take 
plao^v  Sir  9^  2828-27  i Oo  Our  mode 

of  ooDtracting  marriages  we  take  from  To  After  the 

parents  have  mven  their  blearing,  Ps  118  [114]  is  song,  and  a 
prayer  recited.  The  bridal  pair  then  express  their  mutual 
coosent,  promise  to  be  faithful  to  each  other,  and  not  to 
separate  a Oo  Tiot).  Thereafter  To  8B<^  and  are 

read.  The  ceremony  oloees  with  an  exhortation  to  the  married 
pi^,  and  then  Ps  182  [188]  is  sung  by  all  present.  Although 
Christ  Himself  remain^  unmarried.  He  did  not  regard  many 
as  beiog  capable  of  this,  and  therefore  never  urged  it  i^n  His 
disdples.  Monasricism  has  against  it  both  Scripture  (Mt  1918, 
1 Oo  71^)  and  the  example  of  Christ.  If  monks  and  nuns 
seclude  themselves  in  convents  in  order  to  engage  in  the 
worship  of  imageSjQod  punishes  them  by  abandomng  them  to 
onchaste  oonduct  ^ 1**-  »c). 

We  believe  in  the  resurreotion  of  the  dead  and  in  a life  to 
oome  (aocordinj:  to  Mk  I286t,  2 Oo  6I,  Ps  65i7*x»,  Mt  2480  Jq 
688t,  Rev  20i*'io,  Ao  2418),  and  aooordingly  we  pray  rhaA  their 
sins  may  be  forgiven  them  (2  Mao  12*^  When  a member  of 
our  community  oiee,  we  pray  and  sing  Ps  28  [24]  and  146  ri46], 
and,  at  the  funeral,  Ps  88  [84],  in  conformity  with  Ao  82,  Sir 
88188.81.' 

At  the  present  the  Molokani  are  very 

numerous  not  only  in  Taurida,  but  in  the  Caucasus 
r^on  and  in  E.  Siberia  (to  which  their  ancestors 
were  banished),  and  they  are  to  be  found  in  many 
other  paxts  of  Rnssisi.  It  is  computed  that  they 
number  in  all  over  half  a million.  As  a result  of 
djUBsensions  regarding  what  are  mainly  minor  dis> 
tinctions,  they  have  split  np  into  a considerable 
number  of  denominations. 

5.  judaizers. — The  founder  of  this  group  is 
eenerally  supposed  to  have  been  a member  of  the 
Molokani  named  Snndiikov,  a peasant  from  the 
villm  of  Dnbdvka  in  Saratov,  and  a pupil  of 
Ukl^in.  As  early  as  the  15th  cent.,  however, 
we  can  trace  a * heresy  of  the  Judaizers’  in 
Novgorod  and  Pskov  (Pleskan),  which  spread  from 
these  cities  eastwards  to  Moscow.  This  was 
founded  by  two  le^ed  Jews,  Sharija,  an  astro- 
logut  and  ICabbalist,  and  Molshe  Chapusha,  a 
Ta^ndic  scholar.  Its  doctrinal  basis  was  a 
fusion  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements,  the 
former  being  by  far  the  more  predominant.  It 
drew  adherents  even  from  the  highest  circles  of 
Russian  society  ; thus  Soeima,  the  metropolitan  of 
Mosoow,  and  also  the  jiancU  of  Grand  Duke 
John  in,  gave  it  their  support.  In  1490  and  1564 
It  was  condemned  by  ecclesiastical  councils  in 
NovTOrod  and  Mosoow  respectively.  Gennadi, 
archbishop  of  Ndvgorod,  and  Josiph,  abbot  of  the 
Volokola^k  monastery,  made  such  onslaughts 
upon  It  that  at  length  it  disappear^  from  view, 
although  it  possibly  survived  in  a state  of  con- 
cealment. At  a later  day  ecclesiastical  writers 


still  occasionally  refer  to  Judaizing  mups,  and  it 
is  possible  that  as  a result  of  Jewisn  propaganda 
the  sect  may  have  repeatedly  ex^rienced  a 
revival.  In  1738  two  Jews,  by  name  Roruch  and 
Faivist,  diffused  Jewish  doctrines  among  the 
Orthodox,  sind,  among  other  activities,  built  a 
Jewish  school  in  Smolensk  for  the  use  of  the 
humbler  classes  among  the  Russians.  The  Judaiz- 
ing sect  of  the  present  day,  however,  has  no  trace- 
ame  connexion  with  these  earlier  movements, 
hut  took  its  rise  independently  from  the  soil  of 
Molokanism,  which  regards  the  OT  as  a valid 
standard  equally  with  the  NT.  Sundiikov,  in 
fact,  took  the  step  of  ranking  the  former  al^ve 
the  latter,  and  this  was  certainly  due  in  part  to 
Jewish  influence.  He  won  numerons  adherents 
among  the  Molokani.  The  authorities  made  their 
first  aiscovery  of  Judaizing  Molokani  (called  by 
the  rest  Suhbdtniki,  * Saobatarians  *}  in  1797 
in  Alexandrovka,  a town  in  the  north  of  tha 
Caucasus  region,  where  even  by  that  time  they 
were  more  numerons  than  the  Orthodox.  In  1814 
proceedings  were  taken  against  them  in  J^lez,  in 
the  province  of  Org61,  and  incidentally  certain  Jews 
belonging  to  Saratov  were  implicated  as  pro- 
selytizers.  All  the  accused  were  found  to  be 
circumcised.  They  had  connexions  with  f^low- 
believers  in  the  province  of  Voronesh.  One  of 
their  missionaries  who  had  been  arrested  stated 
that  they  then  numbered  about  400  in  the  province 
of  Saratov;  in  1818  some  6(X)  were  identified  in 
Voronesh,  hnt  by  1823  thev  had  increased  in  that 
government  to  over  3700.  In  one  particular  village 
m Transcaucasia  there  lived  at  that  time  more 
than  7000  Subhdtniki,  while  in  the  government  of 
Archangel,  ».s.  the  remote  opposite  quarter  of  the 
country,  the  entire  Orthodox  population  of  certain 
large  villages  had  gone  over  to  them.  At  the 

{iresent  <^y  they  possibly  number  100,000.  Many 
ive  in  Siberia,  as  in  the  outskirts  of  Irkutsk  and 
Minusinsk.  As  regards  European  Russia,  they 
are  particularly  numerous  in  the  middle  and 
lower  Volga  distnets,  in  the  Crimea,  in  the  region 
of  the  Don,  and  in  the  entire  Caucasus  curea.  Smee 
the  proclamation  of  religions  Ubeiiy  in  1905  their 
missionary  activity  has  greatly  expanded,  and 
their  agents  are  now  penetrating  the  south-western 
region — as  far  as  the  government  of  Kiev — where 
previously  they  were  not  to  be  found.  While  a 
number  of  them  eventually  conformed  in  all 
respects  to  Judaism,  learnt  Hebrew,  used  the 
Hebrew  Sihle,  and  had  their  religious  services 
conducted  in  that  language  by  highly  remunerated 
rabbis,  yet  the  real  Snbbdtniki— also  called 
Karaixps  or  Karaimites — ^remained  Russians  in 
all  things,  using  their  native  language  in  all 
religious  functions,  and  adhering  only  to  some  of 
the  Jev^h  practices,  as,  s.^.,  the  laws  regarding 
mod,  though  indeed  they  are  all  circumcised. 
Their  parti^  observance  of  Jewish  customs  is 
^nnected  with  the  fact  that,  while  accepting  the 
Bible,  they  reject  the  Talmud.  They  do  not  look 
for  a Messiah,  and  those  who  have  gone  wholly 
over  to  Judaism  regard  them  as  lost,  declining 
all  connexion  with  them  either  in  eating  or  in 
marriage. 

6.  Stundists. — Stundism  is  an  evangelical  move- 
ment among  the  Russian  peasantry  of  the  south- 
west, and,  ^ according  to  Russian  ecclesiastical 
writers,^  it  is  due  to  the  propaganda  of  Grertnan 
evaug^elical,  chiefly  Lutheran,  pastors  who  labour 
m toe  German  settlements  of  that  district.  These 
Lntherw  ministers  in  particular,  however,  in 
^ew  of  toe  le^  restrictions  under  which  the 
Lutheran  Church  was  tolerated  in  Russia  until  the 
proclamati^  of  religious  freedom,  retrained  on 
pnnciple  from  proselytizing  work  among  the 
Russians,  and  long  usage  has  made  it  easy  for 
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them  latterly  to  maintain  their  practice  in  this 
respect.  The  only  exception  was  found  in  the 
case  of  the  Reformed  pastor  Bohnekftmper,  who 
in  the  Odessa  district  of  Kherson  (from  1824 
onwards)  conducted  his  pietistio  devotional  * hours  * 
{Stunden)  in  the  Wiirtemberg  manner,  not  only 
for  German  settlers  but  also  for  Russian  peasants. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  his  son  and  successor,  Karl 
Bohnek&mper,  however,  that  any  religious  move- 
ment of  the  kind  arose  among  the  Russians  them- 
selves (1862);  smd  that  the  rise  of  Stundism  was 
due  to  him  is  admitted  Iw  the  well-known  religious 
and  theological  writer  Hermann  Dalton,^  who  at 
that  time  was  superintendent  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Russia.  The  movement,  however, 
under  the  direction  of  zealous  Russian  leaders 
like  Ivan  Riaboshapka,  Gerisim  Balaban,  and  the 
brothers  Zioulski,  presently  freed  itself  from  all 
connexion  with  the  Reformed  Church,  became 
purely  Russian  in  character,  and,  spreading  at 
nrst  from  the  government  of  Kherson  to  that  of 
Kiev,  soon  extendi  over  the  south-western  and 
centi^  regions  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
annual  reports  presented  to  the  tsar  from  1873  to 
1886  by  M.  Pob§donostsev,  chief  procurator  of  the 
Holy  Synod,  Stundist  communities,  notwith- 
standing the  most  rigorous  measures  taken 
against  the  movement  by  the  powers  of  Church 
and  State,  were  then  to  be  found  everywhere  in 
the  areas  indicated.  It  was  during  these  years 
too  that  Stundism  became  more  consolidated  by 
union  with  the  Russian  Baptist  body,  which  like- 
wise owed  its  rise  to  W.  European  ii^uence,  and 
since  then  it  has  also  been  designated  Stundo- 
Baptism.  The  relatively  few  who  held  sdoof  from 
this  union  were  those  who  sought  to  maintain  the 
original  link  of  connexion,  not  indeed  with  evan- 
gelical paators,  but  with  the  pietistic  St  unden- 
halter  (‘  those  who  hold  hours  of  devotion*)  among 
the  Swabian  colonists,  and  these  are  now  the 
*Stundist8*  strictly  so  called  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Stundo-Baptists.  The  latter  body,  s^^n, 
maintains  its  Russian  character  by  keepmg  itself 
distinct  from  the  Baptist  group  which  originated 
in  the  work  of  Johann  Gerhard  Onken  and  his 
auxiliaries  (Khbner,  Lehmann,  Wilier,  Ondra, 
Priezkau,  Bischer,  Schulz,  Khniz,  and  Liebig) 
among  the  German  colonists  in  Russia.  The  most 
outstanding  agents  of  the  Baptist  movement  among 
the  Russian  Stundists  were  Andr4  Miller  and 
Vasili  Ivanov,  presbyter  in  Baku.  The  movement, 
as  embodied  in  Stundo-Baptism,  has  also  infected 
the  south-east  of  Russia.  More  especially  in  the 
Caucasus  region  and  in  Siberia  it  carries  on  a 
strenuous  and  successful  propaganda  among  the 
numerous  Molokani  residing  there  (to  whom  it 
has  the  right  to  preach),  and  also  among  the 
Orthodox,  its  chief  missionaries  being  W.  Pavlov 
and  D.  Masajev,  a wealthy  man  of  some  celebrity. 
While  generally  at  one  with  W.  European  Baptists 
in  doctrine  and  worship,  it  devotes  itself  largely, 
in  its  conflict  with  the  State  Church,  to  fighting 
against  the  worship  of  images.  The  hotheadedness 
of  some  of  its  adherents  has  prompted  them  now 
and  again  to  1^  violent  bands  upon  the  saints’ 
images  of  the  dhurch,  with  the  result  that  the 
sect  has  frequently  suffered  severe  persecution, 
to  which,  it  is  true,  it  was  ei^sed  also  in  the 
days  of  Pob6donostsev.  The  Btxmdists  are  now 
a vast  multitude;  they  are  to  be  met  with  even 
in  the  north  of  Russia.  Reliable  statistics  as 
to  their  numbers  are  not  to  be  had,  and  it  is  a 
debatable  point  whether  they  are  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  million  or  only  by  the  hundred  thousand, 
though  the  latter  woula  probably  be  the  more 
correct. 

1 Svangeliaehe  Stromungen  <n  der  russUehen  Kir^ie  der 
Gegenvart,  Heilbronn.  1881. 


LtTEiiATtms.— <i.)  Of  works  deslisg  with  the  Skoptsi,  fn 
addition  to  those  cited  in  voL  viii.  p.  646,  the  most  important 
are  : E.  Pelikan,  Forensie-Medical  JnveHtigcUions  cf  Skoptaism 
and  Historical  Notices  regarding  it  (Russ.],  St  Petersburg, 
187S,  Qerm.  tr.  by  N.  Ivanov,  Giessen,  1876;  fC.  Grass,  Dv 
russisohen  Sekten,  vol.  ii.  2 pta,  JHs  toeissen  Taxd)«n  oder 
Skopzsn  nebst  geistliehsn  Skapzen,  Neuakopzsn^  etc.,  Leipzig, 
1909-14 ; N.  G.  Wysozki,  Thi  First  Skoptsi  Trial : McUeriale 
relating  to  the  Earliest  History  of  the  Skoptsi  Sect  [Eusb.]. 
Moscow,  1916. 

Works  dealing  with  the  Stundists  : A.  Roshd^stvenski, 
Russian  Stundism  [Russ.],  St.  Petersburg,  1889;  H. 
Dalton,  Der  Stundismxts  in  Russlaruf,  Quterslon.  1896;  S. 
Stepnjik-Kravtshmski,  Der  Stundist  Favel  Rudenko^  Geneva, 
1900,  *St.  Petersburg,  1907  (»flr8t  part  of  Collected  Works). 

Git)  The  other  sects  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  monographs 
of  a oomprehenaive  kind,  but  short  accounts  of  them  will  be 
found  in  we  following  general  works  : Vladimir  Anderson, 
Orthodoxism  and  Secta’^nism  [Rusa]  (An  Historical  Sketch 
of  Rxusian  Religious  Dissent)^  St  Petersburg,  1906;  T. 
Butkdvitch,  Survey  of  the  Russian  Sects  and  their  Denomina- 
tions [Russ.],  Kharkov,  1910,  *1916  ; The  Russian  Sectarians, 
their  Doctrine,  Worship,  and  Modes  of  Propaganda  : Fratsmal 
Work  by  Manbers  of  Fourth  Pan-Russian  Missionary 
Congress  [Russ.],  ed.  M.  Kalnev,  Odessa,  1911. 

K.  Grass. 

SECTS  (Samaritan). — Some  of  the  tendencies 
that  gave  rise  to  sectarian  movements  within 
Judaism  were  also  at  work  among  the  Samaritans 
(o.v.).  This  was  natural,  since  the  general 
tievelopment  in  many  rejects  ran  along  parallel 
lines.  The  things  that  Jews  and  Samaritans  had 
in  common,  such  as  the  worship  of  Jahweh  as  the 
only  God,  the  recognition  of  the  Law  with  what  it 
embodied  of  the  prophetic  spirit,  and  the  consequent 
observation  of  the  Sabbath,  the  other  festivals, 
circumcision,  and  the  dietary  rules,  were  more 
important  than  those  in  whicii  they  differed.  In 
spite  of  strong  antipathy  and  more  or  less  careful 
avoidance  of  commerce,  analogous  methods  of 
interpretation,  exchange  to  some  extent  of  ideas 
and  customs,  and  exposure  to  the  same  external 
influences  were  inevitable.  Hegesippus,  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Eleutherua  (A,D.  175-189) 
and  appears  to  have  been  a Christian  Jew,  looked 
upon  * the  sons  of  Israel  * as  a whole  and  counted 
the  Samaritans  as  one  of  their  seven  sects.  When 
he  enumerated  among  these,  in  addition  to  the 
Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the  Samaritans,  and  the 
Galilseans  (probably  the  Jewish  Nazarseans  of 
Epiphanius),  also  Essenes  and  Baptist  communions 
lixe  the  Masbothseans  and  the  Hemerobaptistse,^ 
he  may  have  thought  of  the  latter  chiefly  as  Jews, 
but  probably  had  no  intention  of  denying  that  they 
had  likewise  representatives  in  Samaritan  circles. 
Just  as  Jewish  sects  arose  from  such  causes  as  the 
adoption,  in  one  form  or  another,  of  the  Persian 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  speculation 
concerning  the  desirable  changes  in  the  calendar 
or  the  mode  of  observing  the  festival  s,  doubts  in 
regard  to  the  permissibility  of  offering  sacrifices  in 
a sanctuary  that  had  been  desecrated  and  had  an 
illegitimate  or  otherwise  unworthy  high-priesthood, 
opposition  to  animal  sacrifices  and  to  the  use  of 
smimal  food,  abstinence  from  a second  marriage  or 
marriage  with  a divorced  wife,  preference  for  the 
celibate  life^  and  the  introduction  of  baptism  as  an 
initiatory  rite  for  proselytes  and  fr^uently  re- 
peated ceremonies  of  purification,  so  similar  tend- 
encies seem  to  have  occasioned  schisms  among  the 
Ssimaritana.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  they 
were  at  an  early  time  affected  by  the  currents  of 
thought  which  later  crystalliz^  in  the  great 
Gnostic  systems,  though  at  first  this  inoipient 
Gnosticism  is  likely  to  have  appeared  in  a re- 
latively crude  form. 

According  to  Epiphanius,  there  were  four 
Samaritan  sects,  viz.  Essenes,  Sebuseans,  €k>ro- 
thenes,  and  Dositheans.  Of  the  Essenes  he  gives, 
in  this  connexion,  no  description,  evidently  regato- 
ing  their  tenets  as  substantially  identical  with 
those  of  Je^^'ish  Essenes  (g^.v. ).  It  U not  impossible 
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that  they 'were  the  earliest  of  these  sects.  Their 
name  seems  to  desijmate  them  as  ^ quietists*  ('wn). 
The  etymologies  ot  Herodianus  (olKiar^s)  and  Saidas 
(itoX/tt;?)  have  no  value;  the  gene^ly  assumed 
connexion  with  the  Hasidseans  (j.v.)  is  imjprobable ; 
a Rechabite  descent  (Epiphanius,  Nilns,  Hilgenfeld) 
cannot  be  proved ; and  there  is  no  basis  for  Lincke’s 
theory  that  they  were  originally  a tribe  settled  in 
Samaria.^  Bat  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
there  were  E&senes  in  Samaria  as  well  as  in  Judssa. 
The  desecration  of  the  temple  on  ML  Gerizim  by 
Antiochus  iv.  in  168  B.C.,  and  its  destruction  by 
John  Hyreanus  c.  120  B.O.,*  must  have  deeply 
afifected  the  Samaritans ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  them  were  opposed  to  a rebuilding  of 
the  temple,  and,  seeing  in  its  destruction  a judgment 
upon  the  worldly  character  and  policy  of  the  ponti- 
ficate, were  led  to  reject  the  sacrificial  cult,  and 
adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Jewish  Essenes.  As 
neighbours  of  the  Sebuseans  they  seem  to  have 
followed  them  in  the  matter  of  the  calendar. 

The  Sebuseans  may  well  have  been  actuated  by 
such  a motive  as  Epiphanius  assigns  for  their  de- 
parture from  the  orthodox  custom  as  regards  the 
festivals,  though  he  is  no  doubt  wrong  as  to  its 
date.  Their  origin  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the 
Persian,  but  in  the  Seleucid  period.  Even  if  a 
party  of  Galilfean  Jews  was  rescued  by  Simon  in 
the  time  of  Judas  Maccabreua’ — and  this  has  been 
questioned  by  Wellhausen* — ^it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  whole  Jewish  population  was  re- 
moved, and  many  Jews  no  douot  settled  both  in 
Galilee  and  in  Samaria  during  the  reigns  of  John 
Hyreanus  and  Alexander  Janneeus.  Conflicts 
would  naturally  arise  when  these  went  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Samaritans  went  to  Mt. 
Cerizim.  To  eliminate  this  cause  of  friction  the 
Sebuseans  placed  the  Passover  in  the  autumn.  In 
doing  so  they  may  not  only  have  desired  to  show 
their  loyalty  to  the  Seleucid  rulers  to  whom 
Samaria  belonged,  and  who  began  the  year  on  the 
Ist  of  Tishri  (Apellmus),  but  also  have  acted  in 
iiaxmony  with  their  interpretation  of  Nu  28“^, 
which  obviated  a distinction  between  a civil  and  an 
ecclesiastical  year.  If  this  is  the  origin  of  the  sect, 
Lagarde’s  ® explanation  of  the  name  as  derived  from 
£ebu'ai/f  one  \nio  counts  the  year  as  beginning  with 
the  1st  of  Tishri,  when  God’s  oath  to 

Abraham  (Gn  22'®)  wsis  celebrated  on  ML  Gerizim, 
is  to  be  preferred  both  to  the  older  derivation  from 
§ahuoth^  ‘ weeks,’  and  to  that  from  salytCin, 
* Baptists,’  suiopted  by  Brandt,  Bonsset,  and  Holl ; 
and  the  schism  is  perhaps  more  likely  to  have 
taken  place  early  in  the  1st  cent.  B.C.  than  after 
Pompey’s  conquest  of  Palestine.  The  result  of 
this  change  in  the  calendar  was  that  the  Passover 
came  to  be  celebrated  in  the  autumn  and  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  in  the  spring  (Nisan,  Xanthicus). 
Only  some  of  the  Essenes  followed  them  in  this 
innovation.  It  is  not  known  whether  they  prac- 
tised baptism;  AbuT  Fatb*  testifies  that  they 
opposed  the  innovations  of  Baba  Rabba  and  pre- 
served the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Samaritams. 

The  Gorothenes  are  said  to  have  adhered  to  the 
orthodox  calendar.  Their  differences  from  the 
main  body  of  Samiuritans  are  not  indicated. 
Possibly  the  name  gives  a hint.  It  may  be  derived 
from  rari  (Syriac  giurtUka)^  * a body  of  foreigners,* 
‘ proselytes.’  The  objection  that  proselytes  do  not 
form  a sec t is  scarcely  val  id.  If  they  were  received 
into  the  religious  community  by  baptism,  they 
may  have  been  regarded,  and  even  have  considered 
‘hemselves,  in  spite  of  their  conversion,  as  a 
>eparate  body,  not  quite  on  a par  with  ‘ the  sons 


1 5amar{cn  und  neine  Propheten,  p.  lu  f. 

5 Jo».  Ant.  xm.  ix.  1.  s ilac 

* IfmelitiscJu  undjUditekt  Gtchiehtf\  Berlin,  1914.  p,  24: 
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of  Israel  * according  to  the  flesh.  The  (jkirothenes 
may  have  been  looked  upon  as  a Samaritan  branch 
of  the  Masbuthseans,  so  named  from  mashv! tha^ 
mashu'itha,  * baptism.*  As  to  the  age  of  proselyte 
baptism,  the  prevailing  view  at  present  is  that 
it  antedates  the  Christian  era ; the  researches  of 
Brandt  have  especially  tended  to  confirm  this 
opinion. 

Concerning  the  Dositheans,  the  fourth  sect 
mentioned  by  Epijihanius,  we  possess  a certain 
amount  of  information  fixim  native  Samaritan  as 
well  os  Christian,  Jewish,  and  Muslim  sources. 
Unfortunately,  Abn’l  Fatbt  a Samaritan  who  wrote 
his  Chronicle  m Arabic  in  1365,  while  familiar  with 
the  later  customs  and  ideas  of  the  sect,  could  only 
report,  without  critical  sifting,  the  current  tradi- 
tions concerning  their  earlier  history.  The  ac- 
counts of  Dositheus  and  his  followers  by  Hippolytus 
(whose  lost  work  was  known  to  Photius  and 
apparently  used  by  pseudo-TertuUian),  Origen, 
Jerome,  Philaster,  Epiphcmlus,  and  Eulogius  are 
often  confused  and  contradictory;  the  references 
in  Pirqe  de  JR.  Eliezer  and  Tanhuma  yield  little 
that  is  dependable  for  the  earlier  period,  as  Biichler 
especially  ^ haa  shown  ; and  those  in  Mas'lidI  and 
Shahrast&nl,  repeated  by  Abu’l  Fida  cmd  Makrizi, 
are  important  chiefly  for  the  later  period.  Various 
attempts  have  been  made,  on  the  basis  of  this 
material,  to  reconstruct  the  earlier  history.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  there  were  two  or  tliree 
different  sects,  each  founded  by  a Dositheus. 
Erauss®  mentions  ten  men  bearing  this  name. 
This  soholar  identifies  the  founder  of  the  sect, 
which  continued  to  exist  into  Muslim  times,  with 
Theodosius,  one  of  the  two  Samaritans  who, 
according  to  Josephus,*  disputed  with  Andronicua 
before  Ptolemy  vn.  Philometor  Q81-146  B.C.)  and 
were  put  to  death  by  this  king  tor  failing  to  prove 
that  tne  true  temple  was  on  ML  Gerizim.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  prove  either  the  identity  of  the  t wo  or 
the  historical  character  of  the  legend.  Another 
Dositheus  is  supposed  by  Erauss  to  be  a disciple 
of  Simon  Magns  and  founder  of  a Christian  sect 
referred  to  by  Orig^.  Montgomery®  rejects  the 
identification  with  Theodosius,  out  thinks  that  the 
first  founder  of  a Dosithean  sect  may  have  opposed 
the  ^ J ews  in  Egypt  at  some  time  before  the 
Christian  era,  while  another  Dositheus  founded  a 
different  sect  in  the  beginning  of  this  era,  the  latter 
being  distinguished  by  its  belief  in  a resurrection, 
its  practice  of  the  ritual  bath,  and  its  inclination 
to  asceticism  and  mysticism.  But  most  of  the 
ancient  testimony  connects  Dositheus  with  Simon 
Magus  (g.v. ) either  as  his  teacher  or  as  his  disciple. 
When  the  Clementine  Eecognitions^  Philaster, 
p8eudo-Tertxillian,and  Jerome  derive  the  Sadducees 
(g.t;.)  from  the  Dositheans,  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  they  imagined  absence  of  a belief  in  the 
Resurrection  to  be  an  innovation,  and,  as  they 
knew  some  Dositheans  in  their  own  time  to  reject 
this  doctrine,  they  charged  them  with  having 
started  this  heresy.  They  evidently  thought  that 
Dositheiu  had  appearea  some  time  before  the 
public  ministry  of  Jesns  and  had  been  a predecessor 
of  Simon  Magus.  This  is  indeed  likedy  to  have 
been  the  fact.  As  the  importance  of  Simon  Magus 
waxed,  that  of  Dositheus  waued,  and  the  l^er 
was  relegated  to  a secondary  place  as  disciple  of 
the  former.  Dositheus  may  nave  been  a goU^ 
regarded  by  a Samaritan  party  as  the  taheb,  or 
Joshua  returned  to  life,  to  lead  a new  conquest 
and  fulfil  the  promises  given  to  Abraham ; and 
Krauss  may  possibly  be  right  in  connecting  him 
with  the  insurrection  quelled  by  Pontius  Pilate  in 
A.D.  36.*  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  real  need 
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of  assTiminff  a second  Dositheus.  In  view  of  the 
strong  evidence  to  the  contrary  from  dih'erent 
[leiioos,  it  cannot  be  successfully  maintained  that 
all  Dositheans  believed  in  the  Resurrection.  The 
Dositheans  known  to  Epiphanius *  * confessed  a 
resurrection/^  and  there  are  other  indications  of 
this  belief  in  the  history  of  the  sect.  At  the  time 
when  the  Samaritans  generally  accepted  this 
doctrine  (4th  cent.  A.D.),  it  is  natural  that  it  should 
also  have  been  adopted  by  some  of  the  Dositheans, 
and  that  they  should  have  ascribed  it  to  the  original 
founder.  But  this  seems  to  have  been  a temporary 
development  within  the  sect.  From  Eulogius  to 
Shahrast&nl  there  is  no  trace  of  it.  Even  the 
omission  of  the  formula,  * Blessed  be  Grod  forever,* 
may,  as  Montgomery  intimates,*  be  due  to  a desire 
the  more  emphatic^ly  to  deny  a life  beyond. 
Neither  a transient  belief  in  some  circles  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  nor  the  later  legends 
cliutering  alx>ut  the  founder,  nor  the  older  peculi- 
arities mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  such  as  abstmence 
from  animal  food,  sexual  continence,  and  mysti- 
cism, can  justify  the  assumption  of  a second 
Dositheus  and  a separate  sect.  Rigoristic  inter- 
pretation of  the  Law,  ritual  washings,  asceticism, 
and  a penchant  for  mystical  literature  found  their 
way  into  many  of  these  sects  ; and  the  descriptions 
of  the  Dustan,  or  Dositheans,  by  Abu'l  Fath  and 
the  Arabic  writers  show  the  perseverance  of  such 
characteristerics  in  the  main  body  of  the  followers 
of  Dositheus.  Abtfl  Fath  mentions  a number  of 
minor  sects  apparently  sprung  from  the  Dositheans. 
They  were  distinguishea  by  such  names  as  Abunai, 
Katitai,  Sadukai,  Foskutai,  sons  of  Yosudak, 
followers  of  Aulian,  and  dimples  of  Sakta  ben 
Tabim ; the  Katitai  declared  the  Law  to  have 
been  abolished,  the  Saktai  did  not  visit  Mt. 
Gerizim,  and  the  followers  of  Aulian  were  com- 
munists. 

Was  there  a Siraonian  sect  among  the  Samari- 
tans ? The  existence  of  a religious  b^y  known  as 
Simonians  is  not  in  doubt.  It  is  clear  that  Justin,* 
Irenfleus,^  and  Hippoly tus  ® believed  Simon  Ma^s 
to  be  the  founder,  and  inferred  from  Ac  8*"*®  that 
he  and  the  multitudes  who  acclaimed  him  <the 

great  power  of  God  * were  Samaritans.  The 
istorical  character  of  Simon  Magus  has  been 
questioned  in  modem  times,  and  the  origin  of  the 
sect  ascribed  by  some  scholars  to  a Christian 
Gnostic  of  the  2na  century.®  There  is  not  sufficient 
evidence,  however,  to  maintain  either  of  these 
positions.  In  Samaritan  tradition,  manifestly 
mfluenced  by  Christian  sources,  Simon  is  re- 
membered only  as  a wonder-worker  and  an  opponent 
of  Christianity.  If  Simon  was  actually  baptized 
into  the  name  of  Jesus,  this  would  inevitably  tend 
to  break  up  the  Simonians  as  a Samaritan  sect ; 
and,  if  as  a Christian  his  thought  continued  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  later  Gnostic  speculation, 
this  would  naturally  afifect  his  f^low-converts 
among  the  Samaritans,  and  would,  after  sdl,  best 
account  for  the  characteristics  of  the  Simonian 
sect  described  by  Justin,  Irenseus,  Origen,  and 
Hippolytus. 

Lxtsratxjrb. — Jastin,  ed.  J.  O.  T.  de  Ottc^Svols.,  JenR,  1876- 
81 ; HippolTtos,  Philo^humena,  ed.  P.  Omice,  Paris,  1860 ; 
Origren,  ed.  P Koeteohau,  6 vols.,  Leip^gr,  1890-1913 ; Eusebhxs, 
iL  ed.  £.  Soba’arts,  do.  IdOZ  i^Clementis  Homilue,  ed.  P.  de 
Lag^arde,  Qottlagen,  1866 ; S.  ulementis  Romani  RecogniUonM, 
e^>.  £.  O.  Geredorf,  Leipzig:,  1838 ; CUtnantU  Romani  Recog- 
Aitioncs  Sgriaee,  ed.  Lagarde,  do.  1861 ; Epiphanins,  ed.  Karl 
Roll,  da  1016;  other  patristic  writers  in  Migne,  PG;  E. 
Vilmar,  AlnU/dtAi  Awiales  Samaritani,  Ootbtk,  1666 ; Silvestre 
de  Sacy,  Ch^utomatkU  ara3>c\  3 vole.,  Paris,  1827  ; S.  Kranss, 
Dosith^  et  lee  Dosith6ens,'  in  RJSJ  xlii.  [1001]  27  If.  : A. 
Bfichler.  * Les  Dosith6ens  dans  le  Midrssob,’  ib.  p.  220  If. ; *r.  G. 
J.  Jn3rnDoll,  Commentarii  in  hiatoriam  genua  Samaritanoat 
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Leyden,  1846,  Chronieon  Samaritanurn  do.  1848;  J.  Grixnm, 
jDm  SarnarUer  und  ihra  Stellung  in  der  WeltgaaehielUa,  Munich, 
1864 ; J.  W.  Nutt,  Fraamanta  of  « Samaritan  Targum, 
London,  1874 ; M.  Appel,  (itteeationea  da  rebua  Saynaritanomm 
avh  impp^  Romano  peraetia,  Breslau,  1874 ; G.  Salmon  and 
J.  M.  Fuller,  art.  * Dositheus,'  in  -DCB ; R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die 
etpokryphen  ApoaUlgeachiohten  und  Apostei-legenden,  2 vola, 
Brunswick,  1883-^  ; A.  HUgenfeld,  Die  Eetzargeaehiehte  dea 
Urohriatentumat  Leipzig,  18S4;  Paul  de  Lagarde,  JUittaii- 
ungen,  Oottingeu  188^1,  iv.  184  fl.;  J.  Kreyenbuhl,  Dos 
Evangelxum  der  Wahrheit,  2 vols^  Berlin,  1900-U5  ; K.  F.  A. 
Lincke,  Samarien  und  aexne  Propheten,  Tubingen,  1908; 
P.  W.  Schmiedel,  'Simon  Magus,^  in  BBi;  W.  Bousset, 
Eauptprobleyne  der  Gnoaia,  Gottingen,  1907;  J.  A.  Mont- 
gomery, The  Samarifana  the  earliest  Jetoiah  Sect,  PhUadelphis. 
1907 ; W.  Brandt,  * Die  judiechen  Baptismen,'  ZATW  x\iU. 
[Giessen.  1910).  N.  SCHMIDT. 

SECTS  (Zoroastrian). — The  emergence  of  dis- 
tinct and  properly  called  sects  in  the  Zarathush- 
trian  fold  cannot,  apparently,  be  definitely  traced 
before  Sasanian  times  (226-^2  A.D.}. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this  fact 
that  complete  uniformity  of  creed  and  religious 
practice  obtained  in  Mazi^ism  before  that  period, 
or  at  any  time  from  the  days  of  Zaratliushtra  to 
the  end  of  the  Parthian  dommation.  Throughout 
the  Avesta  passages  occur  revealing  conditions  of 
strong  religious  conflict  in  thought  and  usage.  It 
is  true  that  the  chief  opponents  of  the  orthodox 
Mazdayasnians,  especially  in  the  G&tAds,  were  the 
adherents  of  the  old  naturalistic  religion,  led  by 
the  kavis  and  karapans — the  priests  of  the  nature 
pantheon.  Still  it  would  scarcely  be  safe  to  assume 
that  the  gulf  that  separates  the  rival  parties  is,  in 
all  instances,  as  wide  as  that  which  divided  nature- 
worship  from  the  Mazdaeism  of  Zarathushtra  or 
his  immediate  followers.  Two  considerations 
should  be  nveu  their  due  weight  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  allusions  to  religious  antagonists  In  the 
Avesta.  In  the  first  place,  the  degree  of  vehem- 
ence with  which  religions  opponents  are  assailed 
and  denounced  is  not  always  a true  measure  of  the 
essential  diflerence  of  the  rival  creeds ; for  the 
bitterest  denunciations  of  the  Zarathushtrians  of 
the  Avesta  can  be  paralleled  in  the  mutual 
anathemas  of  the  various  sects  of  almost  every 
reli^on.  And  it  is  significant  that  the  connotation 
which  tradition*  assies  to  the  names  kavis  and 
karapans,  viz.  * blind  * and  ‘ deaf  * respectively, 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  epithets  with  which 
Mihr  Narsih,*  the  minister  of  Yazdamd  EL,  stig- 
matizes those  who  did  not  hold  the  belief  of  the 
Mazdayasnians;  and  yet  that  dignitary  immedi- 
ately proceeds  to  set  forth  as  part  of  tne  Mazda- 
yasnian  creed  a doctrine  whicn,  as  we  shall  see 
oelow,  those  in  the  direct  doctrinal  succession  of 
the  G&thic  Zoroastrians  must  have  entirely  re- 
pudiated. 

Secondly,  a religious  community  which  recog- 
nized equally,  as  the  basis  of  its  creied  and  prcu^tice, 
the  polytheistic  Yas/its  and  the  monotheistic 
G&thks  could  scarcely  expect  to  achieve  anything 
^preaching  nnity  of  faith  or  religious  usage. 
Hence  there  must  have  existed,  even  from  late 
Achmmeman  times,  between  the  two  extremes  of 
G&thic  Mazdayasnians  on  the  one  hand  and  those 
converts  who  remained  but  little  removed  from 
nature-worship  on  the  other,  a large  number  of 
communities  bolding  as  many  varieties,  professedly, 
of  the  same  creed.  Nevertheless  our  only  definite 
evidence  of  this  is  the  presence  of  these  divergent 
oracles  in  the  same  canon. 

The  establishment  of  Zarathushtrian  Mazdaeism 
as  the  state  religion  by  the  Sasanians  {q.v.)  no 
doubt  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  process  of 
systematization  and  closer  definition  of  religious 
dogma,  and  hence  the  cleavage  between  the 

1 Se«  W.  G«lg:er,  Civilization  of  the  Eastern  Iranians,  tr. 
D&r&b  D.  P.  S&n]&a6,  London,  18S6-86,  U.  49 1. 

3 See  EheiBiu,  The  History  of  Vartan,  tr.  01  F.  Keaxn*niz, 
London,  1880,  p.  11  ff. 
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different  teachings  would  be  more  distinctly  re- 
vealed. The  Pahlavi  literature,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  contains  no  explicit  allusions  to  the  sects, 
known  from  other  sources  to  exist  in  the  Zoroas- 
trian Church  of  Sasanian  and  early  Muslim  days, 
though  the  influence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  sec- 
taries is  discernible  in  some  of  them.  With  one 
exception — the  small  tract  called  * Ularn&’i^Isl&m^ 
whose  author  was  almost  certainly  a member  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  writes — we  are  dependent  for 
our  knowledge  of  the  sects  of  Zoroastrianism  ui>on 
non-Zoroastnan  works,  of  which  the  most  extensive 
is  that  of  the  Muslim  historian  ShahrasUlnl  ^ 
(t  A.D.  1153). 

In  addition  to  the  two  great  heretical  sects,  the 
Manichseans  emd  the  followers  of  Mazdak,  which 
really  represented  distinct  religious  systems,  and 
sire  therefore  treated  in  this  work  under  their 
respective  titles,  Shahrast&nl  describes  the  tenets 
of  two  main  sects  which  deviated  from  the  position 
of  the  Zarathushtrians  as  represented  in  the 
Avesta. 

r.  Zarvanists. — By  far  the  more  im^rtant  of 
the  two  were  the  Zarvanists.  They  derived  their 
appellation  from  Zrvan  or  Zarvan  (mod.  Pers. 

•L^),  Time,  whose  place  in  their  conception  of 
theogony  is  generally  regarded  as  the  distinctive 
doctrine  of  tne  sect.  In  the  Avesta,’  it  will  be 
remembered,  *the  Gk>od  Spirit*  is  said  to  have 
created  *in  endless  time*  (zrvan  akarana)f  in- 
dicating, probably,  that  he  waa  gifted  with 
* boundless  time,*  or  eternity,  as  an  attribute.  In 
other  n^£^es  * Zrvan  ’ is  praised  as  a yazata,  or 
lesser  oivinity.  According  to  the  Zarvanist  theory, 
he  is  neither  an  attribute  nor  a deity,  but  a primal 
source  of  deity,  a fans  deitatis.  Moreover,  not 
only  did  Ormaizd  owe  his  existence  ultimately  to 
Zrvan,  but  Ahriman  also  was  derived  from  the 
same  source.  Thus  it  was  sought  to  resolve  the 
dualism  which  the  orthodox  faith  seemed  to  have 
failed  to  achieve.’  As  to  the  details  of  the 
Zarvanist  theogony  there  seemed  to  have  been  no 
unanimity.  Accorang  to  the'Ulamd-i-Isldmt  the 
origin  of  Ormazd  from  Zrvan  was  not  direct,  but 
niemated  by  the  union  of  fire  and  water,  which 
were  first  created,  although  creation  was,  according 
to  this  sect,  a function  not  of  Zrvan,  but  of 
Ormazd,  as  in  the  orthodox  faith. 

Shahrast&nl  and  the  Armenian  writers^  make 
no  mention  of  any  intermediary,  but  describe  in  a 
somewhat  naive  manner  the  conception  and  birth 
of  Ormazd  and  Ahriman  from  Zrvan.  According 
to  the  Armenian  account,  Zrvan  had  offered  sacxv 
floes  for  1000  years  in  the  hope  of  begetting  a son 
who  would  bring  creation  into  being.  ShahrastfinI 
extends  the  period  during  whush  Zrvan  had 
whispered  that  desire  to  himself  to  9900  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  all  agree  that  misgiving 
assailed  Zrvan  and  from  that  aoubt  Ahriman  was 
conceived,  although  Ormazd  was  simultaneously 
generated  in  the  womb  through  Zrvan*8  knowledge. 

1 Pngmciu  relatift  d la  rtlimon  de  Zoroattn : extraO*  d*$ 
mantitcriitperrUnt,  ed.  J.  Mohl,  Puis,  1819,  pp.  1-6,  Oerm.  tr. 
J.  Yullsn,  Bonn,  1881,  pp.  48-87. 

* Kit&bu*l-Milal  vniruNiJial,  Ar»b.  t«xt  by  W.  Curston,  1846. 
Osrm.  tr.  T.  Hsaurbrdoker,  Brunswick,  18S0. 

» Vmut.  xix.  88. 

* Ib.  xiz.  44,  65 : L 8.  etc. 

B Is  to  the  antiqaity  of  ZarvAntsm,  N.  Sbderblom  (La  Vie 
fuhmre,  tTaprU  le  MazdHam,  Puie,  1901,  p.  248,  note  2)  remind! 
ui  thst  Beroeue  relstee  that  Znrui  wes  a king,  from  which  it  ia 
condnded  (eee  IL  Brtel,  Miian^  die  wyihou^  tt  de  linguii’ 
Puii.  1877,  p.  214)  thst  ZsnrsnUm  goes  hack  to  the  4th 
cent.  A.D. 

* Panliu  Pena  Ulla  os  that  In  his  day  (8th  cent.  a.d  ) 
many  opiniona  were  held  as  to  the  nature  of  Qod:  *Then 
are  some  who  believe  In  only  one  Ood ; others  msintain  that  he 
is  tht  only  Ood.  Some  teach  that  he  poasesaee  contrary 
attxibuUa,’  etc,  {Looica,  ap.  J.  P.  N.  land,  Aneodota  Syrxae^ 
L^den.  1882-75,  voL  Iv.,  Lat  tr.  p.  2). 

T tolk  (Sth  o«it.X  t».  in  John  Wilson,  The  Parti  Reliffian, 
ISombay,  1848,  p.  542 f. ; also  Blisaus,  op.  eit. 


When  Zrvan  realized  this,  he  vowed  to  give  the 
sovereignty  to  the  first- bom  ; whereupon  Ahriman, 
althou^  at  the  time  the  farther  from  the  birth, 
perforated  the  womb  and  became  the  first-born. 
When  he  stood  before  bis  father  to  claim  the 
sovereignty,  Zrvan  despised  him  on  account  of  his 
ugliness  and  depravity  and  endeavoured  to  re- 
pudiate him,  but  caving  to  his  vow  he  was  con- 
strained to  grant  him  the  lordship  of  the  world, 
though  in  a somewhat  limited  form,  for  9000  years. 

The  Zarvanists  were  by  no  means  agreed  among 
themselves  as  to  the  origm  of  Ahriman  or  as  to  his 
function  in  the  scheme  of  things.  Some  held, 
according  to  Shahrast&nl,  that  there  was  ^me  evil 
principle  in  God  eternally.  Others  maintained, 
accoroing  to  the  'Ulamd-i-IsZ&mt  that  Ahriman 
was  a fallen  angel,  thus  agreeing  with  the  Biblical 
conception.  We  may  legitimately  suspect  Christ- 
ian influence  here.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the 
Zarvanists  differed  as  widely  among  themselves  as 
to  the  motive  of  Zrvan  in  the  creation  of  Ahriman. 
Some  held  that  his  fimction  was  to  prove  to  Ormazd 
the  absolute  power  of  Zrvan ; otners  maintained 
that  the  two  spirits  were  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  variety  in  creation : while  others  again 
despaired  of  discovering  the  raison  d*Stre  of  A^ri- 
man,  and  regarded  his  existence  almost  as  a mishap. 
In  addition  to  their  distinctive  doctrine  of  theogony 
the  Zarvanists  had  developed  a system  of  cosmmogy 
which  also  differed  in  imj^rtant  respects  from  that 
of  the  Avesta.^  The* Ulamd-ulsldm  relates  that, 
in  the  great  conflict  between  the  powers  of  light 
and  the  forces  of  darkness,  seven  demons  were 
taken  captive  and  chained  to  the  heavens,  but 
Ormazd  cnajiged  their  names  and  assigned  to  each 
of  them  a special  sphere  in  the  sky.  The  names 
prove  to  be  the  same  as  those  given  to  the  apak/i- 
tars,  or  planets,  in  the  Bundahishn.  These  the 
Zarvanists  evidently  regarded  as  inimical  to  man, 
whereas  they  held  tne  constellationa  to  be  friendly 
and  helpful  to  him.*  F.  Spiegel  * contends  strongly 
that  it  was  in  their  cosmology  rather  than  in  their 
theogony  that  the  Zarvanist  tenets  differed  from 
the  accepted  teachii^  of  the  Zoroastrian  Churoh 
of  Sasanian  times.  We  may  admit  that  Zarvanist 
cosmology  may  have  been  tneir  major  contribution 
to  Zoroastrian  thought,  and  that  evident  traces  of 
Babylonian  astrology  can  be  detected  in  their 
teaching ; but  we  can  scarcely  go  so  far  as  Spiegel  ’ 
does  in  saying  that  their  peculiar  views  on  the 
nature  of  God  were  a matter  of  indifference  in  the 
Zoroastrian  Church  of  the  Sasanian  period.*  Nor 
do  the  special  mention  which  the  Zarvanist  creed 
receives  in  the  edict  of  Mihr  Narsih  and  the  fact 
that  in  his  refutation  of  heresies  Fznik  confines 
him^lf  to  the  Zarvanist  doctrine  warrant  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  oo-extensive  with  the  whole 
or  even  the  major  part  of  the  Church  of  those  days. 
The  latter  fact  may  only  prove  that  their  theo- 
logical doctrine  was  regarded  by  Eznik  as  by  far 
the  most  pernicious. 

Finally,  '^ere  is  much  to  connect  the  2^rvani8t 
teaching  with  the  strong  fatalistic  element  that 
runs  through  some  of  the  Pahlavi  books.®  Fznik 
explains  the  term  * Zrvan  * as  signifying  * fortune  * 
(bakht),  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia^  similarly  in- 
terprets the  name  (Zapovd/x  Sp  dpxrjybp  trdjmjap  eUrdyei 
6p  koX  rdxnp  xaXet).  The  modem  Persian  term, 

especially  in  the  Shdhndmahf  signifies  both 
* time  * and  * fortune  * ; and  the  frequent  employ- 
ment of  svpUir,  * heavens,*  and  oKarkh  in  the  same 

I See  Art.  COSMOOOKT  ahd  Cosmoloot  (Iranian). 

viiL  17  (ed.  E.  W.  West.  SBS  xxlv. 

» Bran.  Alterthumekunde,  LelpxSg,  1871-78,  IL  184. 

* Loe.  eit. 

• See  also  J.  H.  Moalton,  The  Treatnre  of  the  Magi.  Oxford. 
1917,  p.  139. 

« See  art.  Fa-m  (Iranian).  ^ Ap.  Photlus.  Bibl.  81. 
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book,  as  metaphors  for  ‘fate*  and  ‘chance,* 
evidences  perhaps  the  fatalistic  tendency  of  Zar- 
vanist  astral  lore.  It  may  therefore  be  unnecessary 
to  assume  the  existence  of  a separate  sect  of 
fatalists.^ 

2.  Gayomarthians. — The  other  sect,  clearly  of 
far  less  importance,  was  the  Gayomarthians.  For 
their  tenets  we  are  almost  entirely  beholden  to 
Shahrast&nI’s  account.  They  believed  in  the  exist- 
ence of  two  principles  or  bein^  Yazdfi.n  (God,  t.e. 
Ormazd)  ama  Ahriman.  Yazdan  is  eternal,  Ahri- 
man  derived  and  created.  The  origin  of  the  latter 
is  accounted  for  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  some 
of  the  views  attributed  to  the  Zarvanists.  A 
thought  that  crossed  the  mind  of  Yazd&n,  as  to 
the  kind  of  being  his  rival  (if  such  existed)  would 
be,  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  light, 
and  thus  darkness  (which  was  called  Ahriman) 
resulted  from  that  thought.  The  essential  opposi- 
tion in  the  nature  of  the  two  beings  inevitablv  led 
to  a bitter  conflict  between  them,  just  as  is  related 
in  the  Avesta.  The  new  element  here,  however, 
is  that  an  angel  appears  as  mediator,  and  peace  is 
made  between  the  warring  spirits  on  condition 
that  the  lower  world,  or  earth,  should  belong  to 
Ahriman  for  7000  years,  but  that  at  the  end  of 
the  period  he  should  surrender  it  to  light;  yet 
those  who  were  in  the  world  before  peace  was 
made  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  evil  one. 

Then  there  appeared  the  man  Gayomarth  and 
the  ox ; but  both  were  killed,  and  m the  man’s 
place  there  sprang  up  a plant,  ridds,  and  from  the 
root  of  the  plant  i^rang  a man,  misAa,  and  a 
woman,  misAdruz.  Inev  were  the  parents  of  the 
human  race.  In  the  place  of  the  ox  there  came 
the  domestic  and  other  animals.  Man  as  yet  was 
only  spirit,  but  now  he  was  allowed  the  option  of 
being  carried  away  to  the  realms  of  Ahriman,  on 
the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  of  being  clothed  in 
bodily  form  and  entering  upon  the  conflict  with 
Ahriman,  with  an  assurance  of  the  support  of  light 
and  of  final  victory  over  the  forces  of  darkness  and 
entrance  into  the  state  of  resurrection. 

3.  Sais&niya. — From  the  Zarathushtrians,  i.e, 
apparently  the  orthodox  section  of  adherents  of 
Mazdmism,  there  originated  at  the  time  of  Abu 
Muslim  S&hib-u’d-Dawlah  (t  A.D.  755)  a small  sect 
which  Shahrast&nl  calls  Sais&niya  or  Bih&fridiya. 
Their  founder  was  a certain  Knaww&f  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nishapur.  His  secession  seems 
to  have  been  due  mainly  to  his  objection  to  next- 
of-kin  marriage  (khvitdK-das)  and  the  drinking  of 
wine,  in  whi<m  it  is  natural  to  suspect  traces  of 
Muslim  influence.  Shahrast&nl  also  says  that  he 
was  strongly  opposed  to  fire-worship,  which 
brought  upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  mohed,  at 
whose  bidmng  probably  Abu  Muslim  ordered  him 
to  be  put  to  death.  His  followers  are  credited  also 
with  aversion  to  killing  and  eating  the  flesh  of 
any  animal  until  it  was  old.  They  acquired  for 
their  own  possession  the  houses  of  strangers,  and 
were  lavish  in  their  expenditure.  After  tne  death 
of  their  founder  we  have  no  record  of  the  doings 
of  this  sect,  but  Shahrast&nl  relates  that  they 
believed  him  to  have  ascended  on  a yellow  horse 
to  heaven,  whence  he  would  return  to  take 
vengeance  upon  his  enemies. 

A Persian  work  entitled  Dabist&n-i-Maz&hiby 
written  by  Muhsin-i-Fftni  in  the  17th  cent.,  claims 
to  supply  us  with  an  account  of  some  thirteen  or 
fourteen  Parsi  sects.  For  two  reasons,  at  least, 
no  discussion  of  those  sects  is  include  in  this 
article : in  the  first  place,  the  historical  value  of 
the  Dabistdnt  and  especially  of  the  Daadtir  (whence 
the  materials  of  the  Dabistdn  in  that  part  of  it  are 
drawn),  has  been  seriously  impugned  by  some  of 

> S«e,  however,  H.  N.  Dhalla,  Zoroa$trian  Theology^  New 
York,  1914,  pp.  205-208. 
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the  highest  authorities ; ^ in  the  second  pla^  in- 
asmuch as  we  have  no  other  account  or  mention  of 
those  sects  by  which  to  compare  and  check  notices 
so  overlaid  with  purely  legends.^  lore  as  we  find 
Muhsin-i-F&ni’s  account  of  the  Parsi  sects  to  be,* 
we  do  not  possess  the  necessary  data  to  pronounce 
a considered  opinion  upon  them. 

The  reader  may  consult  that  work  in  the  original 
Persian,  of  which  many  lithographed  texts  exist, 
or  in  the  Ei^lish  translation  ot  D.  Shea  and  A. 
Troyer,  The  Dabistdn  or  School  of  Manners  ^ 3 vols., 
Paris,  1843. 

JLaTEBATuax. — In  addition  to  the  worics  already  referred  to, 
see  L.  C.  C&saxtelii,  La  Philowphu  rtUgiexaz  au  MaxdSisme 
totu  lu  Sassat^idest  Loovain,  1884,  Eng.  tr.,  Bombay,  1889 ; 
Avesta : Livre  sacri  du  Zoroastrisms^t  tr.  O.  de  Harlez,  Paris, 
1881,  Introd.  pp.  IxxxIv-bcacrviiL  E.  EdWAJBUDS. 

SECULARISM. — x.  Antecedents.— Secularisni 
may  be  described  as  a movement,  intentionally 
ethical,  negatively  religious,  with  political  and 
philosophic^  antecedents.  Founds  with  the 
express  intention  of  providing  a certain  theo^  of 
life  and  conduct,  it  follows  that  in  its  positive 
sispect  it  is  ethical.  Since  it  undertook  to  do  this 
without  reference  to  a deity  or  a future  life,  and 
thus  proposed  to  fulfil  a function  of  religion,  apart 
from  religious  associations,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
negatively  religious.  Its  origin,  however,  was 
primarily  due  to  certain  political  conditions  and 
philosophical  in^uences. 

Politically,  secularism  sprang  from  the  turmoil 
which  preceded,  and  still  more  from  that  which 
followed,  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 
Its  matrix  was  pro^ided  in  the  somewhat  inco- 
herent socialism  of  Robert  Owen  and  his  followers 
and  in  the  ill-fated  (jhartist  movement.  It  came 
to  birth  shortly  after  the  collapse  of  the  revolu- 
tionary hopes  which  had  been  inspired  in  the 
extreme  Chartists  by  the  (Continental  revolutions 
of  1848.  It  was,  tnerefore,  in  some  measure,  a 
recognition  of  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 
further  social  and  political  progress  by  the  quieter 
methods  of  organization  ana  education. 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  serious 
social  wrongs  produced  the  reaction  of  which 
secularism  was  one  of  the  fruits.  The  selfishness 
of  the  wealthy  and  influential  classes,  the  un- 
reasoning opposition  to  political  and  religious 
freedom,  the  stolid  dogmatism  of  theology,  were 
all  powerful  irritants  ; and  it  is  not  to  be  thought 
strange  that,  among  the  working-classes,  con- 
sciousness of  such  a state  of  things  begot  not  only 
extreme  political  theories,  but  the  tendency  to 
anti-religious  reaction.  Secularism  was  essentially 
a protest-movement.  It  possessed  the  vehement 
character  of  all  such  movements  and  the  driving- 
force  of  the  passions  which  they  arouse.  At  the 
same  time,  it  inherited  the  inevitable  defects — the 
tendency  to  destructive  rather  than  constructive 
action,  the  warping  influence  of  heated  feeling, 
the  limited  outlook,  smd  the  negationism— whi^ 
i]^ere  in  all  movements  that  are  primarily  re- 
action against  established  facts.  Although  it  is 
true  that  secularism  was  an  attempt  to  provide  a 
positive  policy,  its  positive  nature  was  b^ed  upon 
a sp^ific  limitation  of  range  and  outlook,  rendered 
possible  only  by  reason  of  prejudice  against  the 
religious  implications  of  life  and  conduct,  which 
seciSarism  refused  to  take  into  consideration.  It 
proved  impossible,  therefore,  as  the  history  of 
secularism  shows,  for  the  movement  to  disentangle 
itself  from  the  political  and  social  passions  out  of 
which  it  arose. 

The  philoeophical  roots  of  secularism  run  back 

1 £.  O.  Browne,  A Literary  Hist.  <if  Persia^  London,  1002-06, 
L 63-66 ; also  A.  W.  von  Schleeel,  IUfiesnorv$  suar  Vdttide  des 

I longues  des  Asiatiquts:^^  Bonn  and  Paris.  1832,  p.  61 L 

3 This  remark  is  not  necessarily  applicable  to  other  than  the 
accounts  ot  Parsi  sects. 
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to  the  ‘ associationist  * school  of  James  MUl 
and  Jeremy  Bentham,  with  an  anti-theistic  atrmn 
inherited  from  Thomas  Paine  and  Richard  Cwlile. 
Secularism  also  reveals  the  influence  of  TOsitivwm 
{q.v,)y  of  which  it  was  in  part  the  Englisn  re*ech(^ 
.^though  avoiding  the  positivist  religion  and 
refusing  to  constitute  humanity  as  a deity,  it 
espoused  a theory  of  knowledge  essentially  positiv- 
istic. This  influence  was,  however,  imported  into 
secularism  chiefly  at  second  hand,  through  G.  H. 
Lewes  and  J.  S.  Mill  (q.v.)  in  particular.  The 
principles  of  secularism  were  submitted  to  the 
fatter  and  received  his  approval.  It  was,  accord- 
ingly,  the  British  utilitarians  who  were  philosophi- 
cally the  sponsors  of  secularism. 

Whilst  the  main  impulses  of  the  movement  were 
derived  from  the  social  and  political  conditions 
which  roused  its  founders  to  rebel  against  the 
accepted  doctrines  of  life  and  thought  prevalent  in 
their  day,  its  collateral  influences  were  philosophi- 
cal. This  was  necessarily  so,  smee  its  avowed 
separation  from  religion  made  it  incumbent  upon 
secularism  to  establish  its  claim  to  furnish^  a theory 
of  life  and  conduct  by  an  appeal  to  philosophy, 
and  especially  ethics.  Positivism  supj^ed  a con- 
ception of  knowled^  affording  a basis  upon  which 
it  was  held  that  regions  considerations  could  be 
ruled  out,  and  utilitarianism  (j.-u.)  lent  itself  to  a 
non-religious  explanation  of  the  motives  and  ends 
of  con&ct.  In  these  theories,  therefore,  the 
requisite  ground  for  secularism  was  given. 

2.  Tht  founders. — Secularism  owes  its  name, 
and  in  large  measure  its  existence,  to  the  life  and 
labours  of  Greorge  Jacob  Holyoake. 

Holyo«k€  wu  bom  In  Birmingham  in  1817.  Hit  parents 
were  hard-worldng  artisaoe,  and  his  upbrin^g  was  religious. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  town  of  his  birth  and  the  dreumstanoes 
of  hU  own  childhood  aroused  in  him  strong  social  and  political 
oonvlctions,  which  were  fanned  into  flame  by  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill  in  1832,  at  which  time  Holyoake  was  an  impiession- 
able  lad  of  fifteen.  He  became  estranged  from  the  Churches 
beesnse  of  their  lack  of  social  sympathy,  and  made  his  first 
ventures  into  political  life  as  an  Owenlte  * social  missionary.' 
Subsequently  he  was  aesociatad  with  Chartism  (g.v.h  and  after 
the  failure  of  that  movement  his  later  years  revved  him  as  an 
advanced  RadicaL  About  the  year  1841  he  definitely  abandoned 
belief  in  Ck>d,  and  his  antipat^  to  Christianity  was  deepened 
by  a somewh^  unjust  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  upon  Him 
at  Cheltenham  for  'blasphemy.*  At  the  same  time  Holyoake 
never  appears  to  have  felt  himself  in  sympathy  with  the  dog- 
matic atheism  of  his  day.  His  atheism  was  rather  i^osticism 
(f.v.X  and  in  one  of  the  maxw  periodicals  with  which  he  was 
from  time  to  time  associated.  The  Jteaeoner,  he  wrote : ' We 
are  not  infidels  if  that  term  implies  rejection  of  Christian  truth, 
since  sU  we  reject  is  Christian  error.'  During  his  life  he  was 
frequently  in  association  with  Christiana  who  shared  his  social 
and  poUtical  sympathies  and  his  attitude  towards  the  ' Chris- 
tian socialism*  of  Haurioe  (q.v.)  and  Kingsley  reveals  bis  union 
of  aim  so  far  as  socialism  was  ooncemed,  equally  with  his 
dislike  of  the  doctrinal  significance  which  he  felt  was  conveyed 
by  the  term  * Christian.'  For  many  years  Holyoake  was  honour- 
ably oonnected  with  the  welfare  of  the  co-operative  movement.^ 
Ill  middle  life  he  settled  in  London  as  a bookseller,  and  among 
his  many  interests  the  struggle  of  Italy  for  freedom  found  a 
characteristic  place.  He  counted  in  the  circle  of  his  friends 
both  Garibaldi  and  Masiini.  and  busied  himself  with  promoting 
the  unlucky  * English  Legion  * that  sailed  to  their  assistance. 
In  later  life  he  settled  at  Brighton,  where  he  died  in  1906, 
agitator  and  enthusiast  to  the  end,  welcoming  almost  with  his 
list  breath  the  Liberal  victory  at  the  General  Election  early  in 
that  year. 

During  hifl  long  life  Holyoake  was  associated 
more  or  less  sympathetically  with  the  men  whose 
anti-Christian  propaganda  was  the  storm-centre  of 
the  19th  oent. ; and  yet  at  the  same  time  he 
maintained,  espedally  in  his  later  life,  oordial 
relations  with  eminent  supporters  of  Christianity, 
including  W.  E.  Gladstone,  who  regarded  him  as 
an  honeet  and  single-mind^  opponent.  None  of 
the  associates  of  Charles  Bradlaugh  was  so  gener- 
ally esteemed  among  their  opponents  as  Holyoake, 
ana  a number  of  attacks  made  upon  him  by 
members  of  his  ONvn  party  are  significant  testi- 
mony to  the  fairness  and  mdependence  of  Holy- 
uake*B  judgment. 

1 art.  Co-OPRRATioir. 


Among  Holyoake’s  companions  in  establishing 

secularism  may  be  named  Charles  Southwell, 
Thomas  Cooper  (afterwards  converted  to  Cl^ti- 
anity),  Thomas  Paterson,  and  William  Chilton. 
The  movement  originated  in  1849,  and  wm  ex- 
pressly regarded  by  Holyoake  as  an  alternative  to 
atheism. » In  1860  Holyoake  met  Bradlaugh,  and 
in  the  subsequent  year  coined  the  term  ‘ secular- 
ism,* after  some  hesitation  as  to  the  merito  of 
* netheism  * and  ‘ limitationism  * as  alternatives, 
*as  best  indicating  that  province  of  duty  which 
belongs  to  this  life.*  Secularism  was  intended  to 
differentiate  Holyoake  s anti-theistic  position  from 
Bradlaugh’s  atheistic  pronouncements,  and,  al- 
though Bradlaugh,  Charles  Watts,  G.  W.  Foote, 
and  other  atheists  were  identified  with  the  secular 
movement,  Holyoake  always  endeavoured  to  make 
it  possible  that  the  social,  political,  and  ethical 
aims  of  secularism  should  not  necessitate  subscrip- 
tion to  atheistic  belief,  in  the  hope  that  liberal- 
minded  theists  might,  without  prejudice  to  their 
theism,  join  in  promoting  these  ends — an  attitude 
to  which  he  persisted  in  clinging,  despite  the  small 
success  which  it  achieved. 

3.  Principles. — The  essential  principle  of  secular- 
ism is  to  seek  for  human  improvement  by  material 
means  alone.  It  holds  that  such  means  are  the 
more  important,  because  the  more  proximate  ; and 
that,  independently  and  in  themselves,  they  are 
adequate  to  secure  the  desired  end. 

Secularism  arose  and  developed  at  a period  when 
the  relations  of  science  and  religion  were  beginning 
to  be  regarded  as  those  of^  sharp  opposition.  In 
harmony  with  that  notion,  it  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  secular  truth.  Secular  knowledge  is 
rounded  upon  the  experience  of  this  life  and  can 
be  maintained  and  tested  by  reason  at  work  in 
experience.  It  conceived  that,  just  as  matlie- 
matics,  physics,  and  chemistry  were  ‘secular* 
sciences,  so  it  would  be  possible  on  the  same  lines 
to  establish  a secular  theory  of  the  conduct  and 
welfare  of  life,  and  to  add  the  instruction  of^  the 
conscience  to  instruction  in  the  sciences,  in  a 
similar  manner  and  on  similar  conditions. 

The  relations  of  secularism  to  religion  were 
accordingly  defined  as  mutually  exclusive  rather 
than  hoOTile.  Theology  professes  to  interpret  the 
unknown  world.  Secularism  is  wholly  uncon- 
cerned with  that  world  and  its  interpretation.  It 
deals  with  the  known  world  interpreted  by  experi- 
ence and  neither  offers  nor  forbids  any  opinion 
regarding  another  life.  Neither  theism  nor 
atheism  enters  into  the  seonlarist  scheme,  because 
neither  is  provable  by  experience.  In  so  far  as 
Christianity  is  moral,  secularism  has  common 
ground  with  it,  hut  it  ofl'ers  a basis  for  morality 
wholly  independent  of  all  Christian  belief  and  one 
that  will  appeal  to  those  who,  for  various  reasons, 
are  dissatisned  %vith  theology.  It  submits  that 
complete  morality  is  attainaole  by,  and  can  be 
based  upon,  secular  considerations  alone,  just  a.s 
all  the  uses  for  which  the  house  was  designed  can 
be  fulfilled  without  reference  to  the  architect  who 
may  have  designed  it.  It  does  not  assert  that 
there  is  no  light  elsewhere,  but  that  such  light 
adds  nothing  to  the  pursuit  of  human  ends. 
Unless  dogma  actively  interferes  with  human 
happiness,  secularism  is  content  to  leave  it  to 
flourish  or  perish  as  it  may. 

Historicfi^y,  secularism  has  been  intermingled 
with  atheism  throughout  its  course,  but  Holyoake 
always  insisted  that  the  two  were  distinct.  On 
secularist  principles,  he  was  willing  to  associate 
with  Bradlaugh  and  equally  ready  to  associate 
with  any  theist  who  would  unite  with  him  in 
seeking  the  mutual  improvement  of  the  race  by 
secular  means.  He  regarded  both  theism  and 

1 Sev  art.  ATcnnaM,  t 6. 
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atheism  as  what  would  now  be  called  ‘ overbelief.’ 
In  contrast  with  Holyoake,  Bradlaugh  considered 
that  secularism  was  bound  to  contest  theistic 
belief  and  that  material  progress  was  impossible 
so  long  as  ‘ superstition  * so  powerfully  manifested 
itself. 

Secularism  held  that  its  principles  could  be 
established  and  sustained  by  the  intellect  as  prin- 
ciples of  reason  and  intelligence  equally  applicable 
to  all  humanity.  It  contended  that  morality  was 
based  upon  reason  and  thateiTor  lay  in  knowledge 
rather  than  intention.  Holyoake  thought  it 
possible  to  establish  material  conditions  which 
would  eradicate  poverty  and  depravity.  With  the 
utilitarians  he  held  it  as  self-evident  that  morality 
was  the  conduct  which  establishes  the  common 
welfare,  and  he  thought  that  science  could  teach 
the  laws  of  happiness  equally  with  the  laws  of 
health.  To  that  end  we  must  be  guided  by  reason, 
believing  not  what  we  desire,  which  gives  the 
condition  neither  of  certainty  nor  of  uniformity, 
but  that  which  reason  can  vindicate.  To  fulfil 
this  function,  reason  must  be  left  unfettered. 
Ethical  and  religious  research  must  be  as  free  as 
scientific  research.  There  must  be  no  penalties, 
legal  or  spiritual,  for  any  investigation,  criticism, 
or  publicity.  In  this  aspect  of  a reasonable  theory 
of  life  secularism  fulfils  a function  which  it  regards 
religion  as  imperfectly  serving.  It  ‘takes  truth 
for  authority,  not  authority  for  truth  * and  * sub- 
stitutes the  piety  of  usefulness  for  the  usefulness 
of  piety.’  What  is  best  for  man  will  be  deter- 
mined by  reason  tested  by  experience  and  will 
surely  be  approved  by  ‘ the  Author  of  humanity.* 
The  new  piety  exhibits  itself  in  self-help  and 
‘ vexes  not  the  ears  of  the  All- wise  with  capricious 
supplications.**  Recognizing  that  we  are  wholly 
ruiM  by  general  laws,  man’s  duty  is  to  study  them 
and  live  by  them. 

4.  Prog^ress  and  prospects. — The  influence  of 
secularism  was  most  apparent  during  the  middle 
of  the  19th  cent.,  when  the  movement  flourished 
to  a not  inconsiderable  extent  among  its  allies  in 
the  anti-Christian  reaction  of  the  period.  Latterly 
it  has  decayed  rapidly  and  has  almost  disap- 
peared from  independent  existence,  being  merged 
in  such  organized  rationalism  (o.v.)  as  now  repre- 
sents the  more  recent  phases  01  the  secular  spirit. 
It  is  significant  that  tne  best  days  of  secularism 
coincided  with  the  definitely  anti-religious  pro- 
paganda of  those  of  its  sympathizers  who,  like 
Bradlaugh,  joined  with  seculansm  what  Holyoake 
refused  to  regard  as  essential  to  it,  namely  atheism. 
The  atheistic  controversy  ended,  the  old  animosities 
centred  in  it  have  softened,  a less  extreme  view  of 
the  opposition  of  science  and  religion  has  prevailed, 
and  with  these  things  much  of  the  motif  of 
secularism  has  pa^ssed  away.  It  is  not  likely  U> 
revive  as  an  organized  movement.  The  question  is 
rather  whether  its  spirit  and  principles  are  destined 
to  continue  in  bemg.  Secularism  proposed  a 
limitation  of  human  knowledge  and  interest  to 
the  material  sphere  — an  attitude  which,  whilst 
possible,  and  indeed  often  actual,  in  practice, 
18  impossible  to  justify  or  establish  from  the 
theoretical  standpoint,  as  secularism  essayed  to 
do. 

In  practice  there  are  millions  whose  interests 
and  concerns  are  confined  to  the  material  aspects 
of  life.  This  attitude  is  practicable  because  they 
have  no  conscious  theory  of  life  and  conduct.  No 
such  theory  is  needed.  It  is  its  absence  that 
makes  practical  secularism  possible.  The  weak- 
ness of  secularism  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  offers 
needless  and  insufficient  reasons  to  mankind  for 
doing  what  they  can  and  will  do  without  requiring 
reasons.  It  is  much  the  same  as  if  one  should 

I Holyo&k«.  art.  * Seculaiiatn,'  in  Chambers's  K^icyelopirdia, 


propose  to  afford  a philosophical  basis  for  the 
natural  realism  of  ‘ the  plain  man,’  which  regards 
the  evidence  of  the  senses  as  indisputable  testi- 
mony to  the  existence  of  an  external  reality  which 
is  what  it  appears  to  be.  In  practice  no  such  basis 
is  needed.  In  theory  it  cannot  be  given  ; for  the 
first  steps  in  philosophy  reveal  the  insufficiency  of 
‘the  plain  man’s*  assumptions.  So  it  is  wuth 
secularism.  Many  are  secular  in  practice,  but  any 
theory  of  life  or  conduct  is  bound  to  discuss  the 
questions  which  secularism  attempts  to  ignore. 
Though  Holyoake  claimed  that  secularism  was  a 
theory  of  me  and  conduct,  in  reality  it  is  the 
renunciation  of  one,  like  agnosticism,  with  which 
it  is  closely  allied.  As  suen  it  is  needless,  and  it 
fails  because  it  has  no  place  to  fill.  In  practice 
one  can  limit  one*8  interests  without  a theory  of 
limitation,  and  negate  without  a theory  of 
negation.  When,  however,  we  propose  to  ask 
why  we  should  limit  our  knowledge,  we  are  obliged 
to  take  up  an  attitude  of  reception  or  rejection, 
not  merely  one  of  i^oring,  in  face  of  the  claims 
of  religion  to  afforu  a knowledge  of  other  than 
materi^  concerns.  In  this  matter  Bradlaugh 
acted  more  consistently  than  Holyoake,  and  his 
action  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  secularism  was 
most  vigorous  when  linked  with  anti-religious 
views.  The  attempt  to  ignore  rather  than  deny 
religion  is  impractical,  because  religion  embraces 
both  secular  and  spiritual  concerns.  Religion 
denies  the  secular  conception  of  life,  and  that  con- 
ception cannot  establisn  itself  without  defeating 
the  claim  of  religion  to  control  life.  It  is  an 
impossible  proposition  to  maintain  that  there  may 
be  a God,  but  that  He  does  not  concern  material 
existence.  Whoever  believes  in  God  believes  in 
Him  ea;  hypothesi  as  the  greatest  of  all  realities. 
Whilst  it  IS  true  that  in  practice  a believer  in  God 
may  be  sufficiently  inconsistent  to  neglect  the 
implication  of  his  belief  upon  conduct,  it  is  imposs- 
ible to  construct  a satisfactory  theory  to  justify 
this  course.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a secularism 
which  does  not  indude  a defimitely  anti-religious 
theoiy  is  bound  to  fail. 

From  the  philosophical  side,  the  weakness  of 
secularism,  as  Holyoake  presented  it,  consists  in 
an  inability  to  appreciate  the  distinction  between 
fact  smd  value — a failure  which  is  perhaps  attribut- 
able to  the  dogmatic  certainty  which  characterized 
the  claims  set  forth  in  the  name  of  science  in  the 
middle  of  the  19th  century.  Whilst  ‘facts,*  i,e. 
abstractions  from  experience  considered  by  them- 
selves, as  science  regards  them,  may  be  treated  as 
matters  of  intellectual  knowledge  alone,  the  worth 
and  permanence  of  values  are  posited  only  by  an 
act  01  faith.  In  attempting  to  construct  an  ethical 
system  of  facts,  analogous  to  mathematics  or 
chemistry,  to  de^  with  knowledge  and  not  with 
faith,  secularism  reveals  its  ignorance  of  a funda- 
mental distinction.  It  propos^  to  decide  between 
competing  values  by  a standard  of  fact,  and  spoke 
of  truth  and  reason  >vithout  any  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  relation  of  these  terms  to  value,  as  if 
they  gave  self-evident  proof  of  the  existence  of 
values  and  obvious  means  of  distinguishing  between 
competing  values.  Whilst  utihtarianism  — the 
philosophical  theory  which  gave  most  impetus  to 
secularism — prevailed,  it  was  possible  to  uphold, 
to  some  extent  at  least,  the  secularist  ethic,  but 
the  collapse  of  utilitarianism  involved  the  failure 
of  the  movement  based,  on  the  philosopiiical  side 
at  least,  upon  its  premissea 

For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  apparent  that 
secularism  is  destined  to  survive  as  a theory  of  life 
and  conduct,  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a move- 
ment arising  out  of,  and  passing  with,  the  con- 
ditions of  its  time.  Whilst  its  ethical  aims  were 
honourable,  it  lacked  an  adequate  basis  upon 
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which  to  establish  itself  as  a permanent  feature  of 
human  thought. 


LiTBiiATUit».--G.  J.  Holyoake,  PritidpU*  ^ S^ouiar^, 
London,  1869,  Th»T^  c/  Theitm,  do.  1868,  ^ lAtniU  of 
Atheism,  do.  1861.  The  Origin  and  Nature 
1886.  See  also  The  Secular  Revievo,  voL  1.,  da  1876-T7,  Tne 
Preeent  Day,  8 voU.,  da  1883-S8,  boto  od.  by 
aatobioenphy  it  contained  In  Sixty  YMxecf  an  AgiXatCft*e  lAfe, 
2 vote.,  do.  18^  and  in  Bygonee  locrth  Remembering,  2 volt., 
do.  1905;  J.  McCabe.  ami  Le^  o/  G^e 
Bolyoake,  2 vote.,  da  1908;  C.V/.'F,  Goss,  w 

graphy  of  the  Wriiinge  of  G.  J.  Bolyoake,  d®- 
!dnti-7Vi<utie  Theioriee  (BaM  Lecture  for  1887),  Edlnbursrh, 
1879,  pp.  211-249.  ERIC  S.  WATERHOUSE. 


SEEKERS.— The  Seekers,  in  the  narrowest  use 
of  the  term,  formed  a small  sect  of  the  Independents 
during  the  period  of  the  English  Commonwealth. 
In  a broaider  and  more  accurate  sense  of  the  word, 
the  name  * Seeker  * covers  a movement  or  tendency, 
both  Continental  and  English,  extending  from  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany  to  the  middle 
of  the  17th  cent.,  the  definite  sect  of  the  Seekers 
in  England  being  the  historicaJ  culmination  of  this 
movement. 

The  definite  Seeker  tendency,  with  its  cha^ter- 
istic  group  of  ideas,  first  comes  to  light  in  the 
writings  of  Sebastian  Fran<^  (1499-1542),  a human- 
istic reformer  of  Schwabia.  Franck'  describes 
groups  of  Christians  among  the  Anabaptists  who 
desire  to  sdlow  baptism  and  other  ceremonies  to 
remain  in  abeyance  until  God  gives  further  com- 
mands, and  those  persons,  he  says,  suspending  for 
the  time  external  ceremonies,  toait  and  aeefc  for 
fuller  light.  Dirck  Coomhert,  a Dutch  theologian 
and  reformer,  bom  in  Amsterdam  in  1622,  strongly 
developed  the  Seeker  tendency,  and  through  his 
influence  the  Seeker  attitude  took  an  important 
^aoe  in  the  thought  of  an  interesting  section  of 
Dutch  dissenters.  Coomhert  considered  the  exist- 
ing Church,  with  its  divisions,  external  organiza- 
tion, and  outward  ceremonies,  as  only  an  interim 
Church,  and  be  held  that  the  faithful  shall  quietly 
wait  for  the  true  apostolic,  authoritative  Church 
to  'to  divin^y  commissioned,  endowed,  and  in- 
augurated. l^'he  Seeker  attitude,  emphasized  in 
the  vmtinra  of  Coomhert,  was  taken  up  by  the 
societies  or  Dutch  Collemants,  or  Rynsburgers 
(g.u.),  in  the  17th  cent,  and  made  a central  feature 
ox  this  interesting  movement.  Daniel  Van  Breen, 
Adam  Boreel,  and  Galenus  Abrahams  of  the 
Amsterdam  Collegium,  or  Society,  were  the  leaders 
of  this  Seeker  movement  in  Holland,  though  the 
most  developed  expression  of  it  is  found  in  a tract 
entitled  Luctma  super  candelctbrc  (Amsterdam, 
1662),  probably  written  by  Peter  Balling,  a Col- 
legiant  of  Kynsburg,  and  translated  into  English 
to  the  Quaker,  Benjamin  Farley,  under  the  title, 
The  Light  on  the  Candlestick  (London,  1665).  This 
tract  and  *the  Nineteen  Articles*  (16^)  with 
their  * Further  Exposition’  (1659),  issued  by  the 
Amsterdam  Collegiants,  give  the  fullest  available 
acoount  of  Continental  Seeker  views.  The  visible 
Church,  with  its  doctrines,  or  ‘notions,*  as  they 
named  them,  its  external  organization,  its  outward 
ceremonies,  is  here  thought  of  as  devoid  of  real 
authority  sind  spiritual  power,  as  lost  in  the 
wilderness  and  in  an  apostate  condition,  while  the 
true  believer  is  one  wno  waits  and  seeks  for  the 
Church  of  apostolic  power  which  in  the  fullness  of 
time  God  will  establish  wdth  freshly-commissioned 
prophets  whose  authority  will  oe  verified  by 
miraculous  gifts.  The  same  ideas  reappear,  in  a 
niore  developed  stage  and  in  more  cohesive  form, 
in  the  groups  of  English  Seekers  during  the 
Commonwealth. 

The  word  ‘ Seekers,*  as  the  name  of  a sect,  with 
ts  definite  religious  connotation,  first  appears  in 
England  in  Truth's  Champion  (London,  1817), 
t Chrrmiea,  Strambnix.  16Sl, 


probably  written  by  John  Morton,  where  * Seekers ' 

are  described  as  a people  opposed  to  eve^ thing 
external,  who  do  not  need  to  ‘hear  preaching  nor 
read  the  Scrrotures.*  Even  before  this  date,  no w- 
ever,  Bartholomew  Legate,  an  English  cloth-dealer, 
whose  trade  took  him  to  Holland,  had  taught 
definite  Seeker  ideas.  Henoch  Clapham'  makes 
Legate  say  that  Gk>d  is  soon  to  give  a new  revela- 
tion through  ‘myraculous  apostles*  and  a ‘inyr- 
aculous  ministry’  and  that  until  this  commission 
appears  there  is  ‘ no  time  Church,*  ‘ no  true  baptism,* 
‘no  visible  Christian.*  Until  Gud  acts,  man  can 
only  wait  and  seek.  Legate  plainly  held  the  group 
of  ideas  which  formed  part  of  the  Continental 
movement  traced  above.  He  was  burned  at 
Smithfield  in  1612  as  a heretic,  suspected  of  hold- 
ing Arian  views. 

Ephraim  Pagitt  gives  an  adequate  account  of 
the  Seeker  position : 

* Many  have  wrangled  so  long:  about  the  Ohuroh  that  at  last 
they  have  quite  lost  it,  and  go  under  the  name  of  Bxpecters 
or  Seekeri,  and  do  deny  that  there  is  any  Ohurch,  or  true 
minteter,  or  any  ordinances.'  * 

Edwards’s  Gangrcena  (London,  1646),  Richard 
Baxter’s  accounts  in  J^liquiat  Baxterianoe  (do. 
1696),  John  Jackson’s  A St^er  Word  to  a Serious 
Pecmle  (do.  1661),  and  John  Saltmarsh’s  Sparkles 
of  Glory  (do.  1648)  give  further  and  somewhat  fuller 
description  of  the  Seeker  movement  of  the  time. 
The  following  pas-sage  is  sympathetic  and  on  the 
whole  a fair  description  of  the  main  features  of 
the  movement : 

'rSratly,  they  seek  the  mind  of  God  in  the  Scripturee. 
Secondly,  they  Judge  that  prayer  and  alrna  are  to  be  attended 
to,  and  for  this  purpoee  they  come  together  into  some  place  on 
the  Firet-days  aa  their  hearte  are  drawn  forth  and  opportunity 
offers.  Then  they  seek,  firstly,  that  they  may  be  instrumenta 
in  the  hand  of  the  Lord  to  stir  up  the  grace  of  God  in  one 
another,  by  mutual  conference  and  communication  of  experi- 
ence : and  secondly,  to  wait  for  a further  revelation.  Thirdly, 
to  hold  out  their  te^mony  against  the  false,  and  tor  the  pure 
ordinance  of  minister  and  worship.  They  behave  themselves 
as  persons  who  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  gift  to  go  before 
one  another  by  way  of  eminenoy  or  authority,  but  as  sheep  un- 
folded. and  as  soldiers  unralliM,  waiting  for  a time  of  gather- 
ing. They  acknowledge  no  other  visible  teacher  but  the  Word 
and  works  of  God.  on  whom  they  wait,  for  the  g:raoe  which  is 
to  be  brought  at  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ.'* 

It  is,  however,  through  the  writings  and  docu- 
ments of  the  early  Quakers  that  it  bas  been 
possible  to  discover  the  extent  of  the  movement  in 
England  and  at  the  same  time  to  find  the  real 
characteristics  of  the  sect  of  Seekers. 

The  First  Publishers  of  Truth,  printed  in  1907, 
which  contains  a historical  account  of  the  ri.se  and 
spread  of  Quakerism,  contains  the  fullest  available 
accounts  of  the  Seekers.  They  appear  in  these 
documents  to  be  a sincere,  earnest,  spiritually- 
minded  people,  who  have  turned  away  from  out- 
ward things  and  are  endeavouring  to  discover  the 
>vill  of  God  and  His  divine  leading  by  waiting  in 
silence  for  the  light  to  break  forth.  They  are 
described  as  ‘a  seeking  and  relinously  inclined 
people.*  Th^^  appear  to  have  had  large  meetings 
in  the  'Wwt  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  Westmorland, 
and  also  in  Bristol.  Their  meetings  seem  to  have 
been  held  with  long  periods  of  silence  and  with 
opportunity  for  free,  spontaneous,  and  unprepared 
messages,  though  there  were  evidently  leaders  in 
the  local  groups  who  often,  probably  usually, 
preached  to  them  and  interpreted  to  them  the 
spiritual  nature  of  Christianity  as  they  conceived 
it.  The  Seeker  groups  described  in  the  early 
Quaker  documents  went  over  almost  entirely  to 
the  new  movement  inaugurated  by  George  Fox, 
and  the  leaders  of  the  Seeker  societies  became  after 
1662  the  foremost  preachers  in  the  early  Society 
of  Friends  (g.y. ).  From  having  been  ‘ seekers  * 
they  now  believed  that  they  had  become  what 

* Error  on  the  Right  Band,  London,  1608. 

» Hereeiographie,  London,  1645,  p.  12S. 

* Jarkflon,  p.  8. 
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Cromwell  once  called  ‘happy  finders.* *  After  1652 
there  is  no  indication  of  the  continuation  of  a 
separate  sect  of  Seekers,  and  the  characteristic 
ideas  which  formed  the  Ixxly  of  their  propaganda 
henceforth  dis^pear  from  religious  tractarian 
literature  in  England,  though  they  continued 
somewhat  longer  to  find  expression  in  Holland. 

LTreBATURS.— J.  C van  Slee,  De  Rijnetbur^er  ColUgianten, 
Haarlem,  1805;  Hermann  Weinfirarten,  JDie  R«volutio7i8- 
kiroTun  Rnglandt,  1868;  D.  Masson,  Life  qf  Milton, 

6 vola,  London,  1869-80 ; 2'he  Firtt  Publiafurs  qf  Truth,  ed. 
for  the  Friends’  Historical  Society  by  Norman  Penney,  do. 
1907;  The  SrcaledaU  Paper*,  In  Devonshire  House  Librar.v, 
given  in  extract  In  an  art.  by  W.  C.  Braithwaito  in  Joum.  oj 
the  Friends’  Historical  SoeUty,  v.  [1906]  8 ff. ; George  Fox, 
Jo/wmal,  cd-  N.  Penney,  2 vola,  Cambridge,  1011,  The  Great 
Mystery  qfths  Great  Vniore,  London,  1669  (see  eep.  ‘ Epistle  to 
the  Reader,'  written  in  1668  by  Edward  Burrough);  Rufus  M. 
Jones,  Studies  in  Mystical  Religion,  do.  1909,  Spiritual  Re- 
formers in  the  Siceteenth  and  SecenUenth  Centuries,  da  1914 ; 
WilUam  Charles  Braithwaito,  Beginnings  qf  Qnakerism,  do. 

1912.  Rufus  M.  Jones. 

SELF.— See  Personality,  Ego. 

SELF  (Buddhist). — In  Buddhism  the  use  and 
content  of  the  term  * self/  both  as  sepajate  word 
and  as  prefix,  coincide  largely  with  its  use  and 
content  m Western  religions  and  ethics.  But  the 
former  system  has  some  interesting  futures  of 
divergent  development  to  show — linguistic,  psycho- 
logic^, ethical,  and  metaphysical. 

Linguistically,  e.g.,  there  is  in  Pftli  the  useful 
compound  atta-bh&va,  ‘self-state*  or  ‘self-hood,* 
mestning  personality,  individual  life,  the  bodily 
and  ment^  organism. 

* I cannot  remember,  since  I have  bad  experience  through  this 
aUabh&va,  all  its  characteristics  and  habits ; how  then  should 
I remember  my  various  former  existences  ? ’ ^ 

* . . . each  of  the  five  organs  of  sense  derived  from  the  four 
great  elements,  included  in  the  attahhAvaJ^ 

It  was  consonant  also  with  the  old  Sutta  diction 
bo  use  atta  alone  in  this  sense,*  but  the  compound 
term  superseded  it. 

It  was  used,  wrote  Buddhaghoea,  * both  for  the  body  and  (or 
all  the  corporeal  and  mental  factors,  foolish  folk  Including 
these  in  the  notion  they  hold  that  “This  is  myself"  (or  “my 
soul").'^ 

Again,  there  is  the  Pali  idiom  of  the  dual  self,  a 
form  of  speech  which  corresponds  to  no  psycho- 
logically conceived  parallel,  but  in  which  one  atta 
functions  (instead  of  a personal  pronoun)  as  the 
subject,  the  other  as  the  object ; 

’ These  are  the  penalties  of  wrong-doing  : self  upbraids  self.'  ^ 

* Any  virtuous  layman  establish^  in  tne  fourfold  peace  can. 
If  he  will,  confess  sedl  to  self  as  beiM  assured  of  happy  rebirth.' « 

* To  whom  is  the  self  not  dear?  To  evildoers,  (or  . . . though 
they  may  say  “Dear  to  us  is  the  self,"  yet  that  which  a foe 
would  do  to  his  foe,  that  do  they  by  self  to  self.’  7 

* By  sell  Incite  the  self,  examine  self 
By  self ; self-guarded  thus,  watchful  of  mind 
And  happy  shalt  thou  live.  For  self  of  self 
Is  warder,  unto  self  hath  self  recourse. 

Therefore  train  well  thyself.*  6 

Here  we  have  a mode  of  psychical  activity,  known 
to  psychological  analysis,  which  bifurcates  the 
unitary  concept  of  the  self,  setting  a self  which 
is  the  accretion  and  outcome  of  experience — the 
‘character* — over  against  the  self  of  the  present 
moment,  and  so  on. 

Thus  used,  the  former  ‘ self  * at  times  takes  the 
place  of  our  term  ‘ conscience.* 

* Doth  self  reproach  thee  not  as  to  morals?’  9 

* There  Is  not  anywhere  a place  throughout  the  world 
Where  evil  dee^  may  secretly  be  done. 

The  self  doth  know  thee,  Man,  whether  in  truth 
Thou  ^dst  it,  or  if  It  be  false.  O friend. 


1 MajpUma  HiJedva,  ii.  82.  > Dhammaeangaxd,  9 697  f. 

3 B,g.,  PopthapAda-SxUta,  Dialogues  qf  the  Buddha,  1.  269 ; 
cf.  n.  8 ; Sarpyutta  Hikdya,  i.  89,  and  citations  below. 

4 AtthasdUiu,  p.  806.  3 Ahguttara  HikAya,  L 67. 

0 Jb,  Ui.  21L  7 Saijiyutta  Nikdya,  L 72. 

< D?iammapada,  879  f. 

• Sarjfiyutta  Hxkdya,  iil.  120,  etc. : Ahguttara  SikAya,  UL 

266.  etc. 


Tby  better  self  » thou  hold’st  In  mean  tepute. 

Who  within  self  bid'st  evil  from  thyself.'  * 

‘“Self-known"  applies  to  one  who  reflects*— “Thus  far  am 
I in  faith,  morals,  learning,  self-surrender.  Insight,  ready 
speech."  ’ » 

There  are  two  adjectival  forms  of  atta,  neither 
of  which  has  the  meaning  of  our  ‘selfish.*  The 
one,  attaniya,  is  simply  the  adjective  of  relation, 
the  other,  ajjfiattika  {adhi-att-ika),  is  the  same. 
But  they  are  used  in  different  connexions.  The 
former  is  used  with  reference  to  soul,  or  ontological 
self.  The  latter  is  a purely  psychological  term, 
and  is  opposed  to  whatever  is  ‘external*  to  one’s 
self,  corporeal  and  mental.  Thus  ajjhcUtika  pheno- 
mena are  the  activities  of  the  five  senses  and  of 
the  ideating  factor  or  min<L  External  pheno- 
mena are  Ejects  of  sense  and  Images — mental 
constructions  objectified-  The  former  phenomena 
are  ‘ self-referable,  one*s  own,  referable  to  the 
person,  bodily  ana  mental.**  And,  because  the 
corporeal  factor  is  included,  our  modem  term  ' sub- 
jective* does  not  always  form  a fit  rendering. 

It  is  clear  from  the  foregoing  linguistic  considera- 
tions that,  whatever  restrictions  the  religious 
philosophy  of  Buddhism  Imposed  upon  the  meta- 
physical implications  of  the  term  and  concept  of 
* self,*  the  use  of  it  as  a convenient  label  for  the 
totality  of  any  living  individual  was  by  that 
philosophy  both  approved  and  exploited.  As  such 
a label,  it  belonged  to  the  stock  of  terms  and  ideas 
called  sammUti,  or  ‘of  conventional  usage.*  The 
Buddhist  scholar  used  it  as  such.  Philosophically 
speaking,  it  did  not  mean  for  him  an  ultimate 
unitary  principle,  continuing  self-identical  amid  a 
stream  of  transient  manifestations.  Contrariwise, 
it  was  merely  a name-and -concept  binding  together 
and  labeUing  a transient  aggregate  of  factors.  For 
him  the  ultimate  principles,  material  and  psychical, 
were  not  in  the  oond  or  label,  but  among  those 
factors.  But  even  they  were  evanescent,  ever- 
changing.*  And  as  to  the  name-labels  he  judged 
that 

* Those  are  merely  names,  expresdona,  turns  of  speech,  desig- 
nations in  common  use  in  the  world.  Of  these  he  who  has  won 
truth  makes  use  lnde«l,  but  is  not  led  astray  by  them.'  3 

The  ethical  implications  of  atta  have  been  already 
dealt  with  in  art.  Egoism  (Buddhist). 

LtTERaTuax.— C.  A.  P.  Rhys  Davids.  Buddhist  Psyeholoqy, 
London,  1914,  pp.  28  f.,  140  f..  Manual  qf  Buddhist  Psycho- 
logical  Ethics,  ao.  1900,  pp.  xdv,  207,  n.  1.  The  Pill  texts  are 
published  by  the  Pftli  Text  Society. 

C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SELF-ASSERTION  AND  SELF-SUBJEC- 
TION.— I.  Primary  instincts. — Self-assertion 
(or  self-display)  together  with  its  opposite,  self-sub- 
jection (or  self-abasement),  has  been  classed  by  many 
modem  psycholomts  with  the  primaiy  instincts  of 
human  nature — the  instincts  which,  either  directly 
or  indirectW,  are  the  prime  movers  of  all  human 
activity.  The  term  ‘ instinct  * has,  unfortunately, 
not  yet  acquired  a fixed  meaning. For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  article  the  definition  of  McDougall 
may  be  considered  useful. 

He  defines  it  as ‘an  Inherited  or  Innate  psycho-physical  dis* 
position  which  determines  its  possessor  (1)  to  perceive,  and  to 
pay  attention  to,  objects  of  a certain  class,  (2)  to  experience  an 
emotional  excitement  of  a particular  quality  upon  perceiving 
such  an  object,  and  (3)  to  act  in  regard  to  it  In  a particular 
manner,  or,  at  least,  to  experience  an  impulse  to  such  action 
Of  the  three  parts  of  the  psycho-physical  disposi- 
tiou  it  is  the  second  that  is  most  stable  and  un- 
changing. 

1 KalySnarji ; compsirative  not  in  the  P&li. 

9 Ah^ttara  Nikdya,  L 149.  • Ib.  Iv.  114. 

4 Dhammasangaxii,  99  1207,  1044 ; cf.  Majjhima  Nik&ya,  L 
421 1.,  where  physical  elements  of  the  anatomy  are  called  ajjhat- 
tika. 

9 See  art.  Rkalitt  (Buddhist). 

9 Digha  Nikdya,  i,  202  (tr.  Dialoguss  of  the  Buddha 
London,  18991,  L.  266) ; in  this  connexion  the  art.  Soul  (Bud- 
dhist) should  be  consulted. 

7 Of.  art.  iNSTiwcr. 

9 An  Introd.  to  Social  Psyehologyt,  London,  1918,  p.  29. 
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•The  emottonAl  excitement,  with  the  accompanying  nerrou* 
activities  of  the  central  part  of  the  disposition,  is  the  only  ^t 
of  the  total  instinctive  process  that  retains  its  stifle  ebar- 
nfitCT  and  remains  common  to  all  individuals  and  all  situations 
In  whi(^  the  instinct  is  exdtedL*  i 

Not  only  has  the  emotional  excitement  of  each 
instinct  a specific  character,  but  it  always  expre^es 
itself  by  the  same  symptoms.  McDougall  describes 
the  emotion  characteristic  of  self-assertion  by  the 
tei-m  ‘ elation,*  its  opposite  by  the  term  * self- 
subjection.* Ribot*  uses  the  terms  ‘positive 
self-feeliiig  * and  ‘ negative  self-feeling  * to  describe 
them.  Positive  self-feeling  gives  an  impulse  to 
tiie  display  of  size,  strength,  and  other  traits  of 
tlie  self,  whereas  negative  self-feeling  leads  to 
slixinkiim,  self-effacement,  submission,  self-abase- 
ment. Drever*  questions  McDougalfs  statement 
tliat  the  affective  part  of  these  instincts  is  always 
an  emotion.  There  is  no  evidence,  he  contends, 
that  the  complex  experience  denoted  by  that  term 
is  always  present  when  the  instinct  is  active. 
Tlie  positive  self-feeling  invariably  pre^nt  is  more 
accurately  described  by  the  term  ‘interest’  (a 
feeling  of  worth-while-ness)  than  by  the  term 
‘emotion.’  The  emotion  of  elation,  according  to 
him,  is  experienced  only  when  self-assertion  or 
self-display  (which  is  the  term  Drever  prefers)  has 
met  with  its  suitable  response  in  the  submissive 
attitude  of  those  before  whom  self-display  is  made. 

Drever*  employs  the  follomng  nve  tests  in 
determining  from  a psychologic^  point  of  view 
whether  any  particular  instinct  is  to  be  con- 
sidered primary,  and  the  two  instincts  under  con- 
sideration meet  all  five : 

‘(1)  Irreduciblllty  by  introspective  onalj-sis  to  simpler  com- 
ponents. 

(2)  AroosaJ  of  impulse  and  emotion,  with  its  specific  and  un- 
mistakable expresave  signs,  by  specific  objects  or  specific  kinds 
of  objects,  prior  to  indUdduol  experience  of  these  objeots. 

(8)  Manifestation  in  the  early  months  of  child  life. 

Wide  diffusion  in  the  animal  world. 

(5)  Occurrence  in  exaggerated  form  under  pathological  con- 
dinons.'^ 

McDougall  relies  on  the  fourth  and  fifth.  His 
discussion,  however,  implies  the  use  of  the  first, 
while  we  find  illustrations  of  the  five  in  the 
examples  that  he  gives  of  the  operation  of  the 
instincts.  His  treatment  of  seJi-assertion  and 
self-subjection  is  the  most  full  and  satisfactory 
that  we  possess.  Ribot’s  treatment — which  pre- 
ceded McDougall’s — is  briefer  and  less  thorough. 
Drever  has  improved  on  McDougall’s  analysis  in 
some  particulars.  A good  account  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  self-assertion  and  self -subjection  in  the 
social  and  ethical  development  of  the  cMld  is  given 
by  Baldwin.® 

These  instincts  are  essentially  social  in  nature. 
Their  excitement  depends  on  the  presence  of 
others.  In  the  case  of  man  the  idta  of  others, 
withont  their  actual  presence,  may  cause  elation 
or  subjection  with  their  corresponding  manifesta- 
tions. One  may  * show  off*  before  an  imaginary 
gallery  of  spectators,  or  even  before  one’s  self  in  a 
inixTor,  as  it  he  were  another  person.  But  the  dis- 
play U always  to,  and  the  shrinking  from,  some 
one\  notice— usually  some  one  of  the  same  kind. 
A barnyard  cockerel  struts  before  other  fowls,  a 
hen  among  her  chicks ; a small  dog  crawls  sub- 
missively towards,  or  away  from,  a big  dog  ; but 
he  will  aJso  slink  away  with  his  tail  between  his  legs 
from  a man  who  has  shown  disapproval  of  him. 
Clenerally,  however,  the  instinct  ot  subjection  is 
oxcit^  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the  same  kind 
who  is  perceived  to  be  in  some  respect  supeiior, 
whereas  the  instinct  of  self-display  is  excited  by 

1 McDougall,  p.  84. 

^ the  Emctiotie,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1897, 

pt.  ii.  ch.  V. 

» ^ iMtinct  in  Mow,  Cambridge,  1917,  pp.  158  ff..  192. 

* lb.  ch.  viii.  a It,,  p.  173. 

• S(^t  and  Ethical  Tnterpretatunu  in  Ment’aZ  Detfclimment* 

^ork  a*id  London.  1907,  pp  13ff.,204ff. 


another  of  the  same  kind  who  is  perceived  to  be 
inferior.  In  the  case  of  animals  the  superiority  or 
inferiority  is  chiefly  in  size  or  strength,  but  other 
striking  characteristics,  such  as  the  taU  of  the 
peacock,  may  be  organs  for  the  self-display  of 
their  owmers,  and  may  produce  subjection  in  others. 
The  self-display  of  animals  occurs  mainly,  though 
not  exclusively,  during  the  mating  season.  Dar- 
win,^ in  his  interesting  description  of  this  instinct, 
regards  it  as  a manimstation  of  the  courtship  in- 
stinct. The  two  should  not,  however,  be  identified. 

Self-assertion  and  self-subjection  come  into 
operation  at  an  early  age  in  children.  A child 
will  crow  and  otherwise  display  its  powers  and 
become  elated  at  the  admiring  applause  of  the 
family  group,  whereas  the  absence  of  applause  or 
inattention  will  reduce  it  to  silence  and  cause  it  to 
shrink  out  of  sight. 

Pathological  cases  show  the  operation  of  both 
the  instincts  in  an  exaggerated  form.  In  certain 
mental  diseases — 8.y.,  general  paralysis  of  the 
insane — ‘ exaggeration  of  this  emotion  and  of  its 
impulse  of  display  is  the  leading  symptom.*  In 
other  mental  diseases  the  patient  exhibits  exagger- 
ated symptoms  of  self-abasement.  He  ‘ shrinks 
from  tne  observation  of  his  fellows,  thinks  him- 
self a most  wretched,  useless,  sinful  creature,*  etc.* 

2.  Emotional  complexes.  — Instincts  may  be 
excited  singly  or  in  combination.  In  human 
beings  they  are  seldom  excited  singly.  When  two 
or  more  are  excited  together,  their  emotions  may 
fuse  so  as  to  form  a complex  emotion  in  which  the 
various  constituents  modify  one  another.  In  the 
new  emotion  the  various  constituents  may  be 
detected  ; yet  the  whole  is  not  a quasi-mechanical 
sum  of  the  constituents,  but  a new  emotion  having 
a special  emotional  tone.  Among  the  examples 
given  by  McDougall  is  admiration  (j'.v.).  This  he 
analyzes  into  the  two  primary  emouons  of  wonder 
and  negative  self-feeling.  Wonder  he  considers  to 
be  the  emotion  which  is  the  affective  part  of  the 
instinct  of  curiosity* — the  instinct  whose  impulse 
is  to  cause  us  to  approach  a relatively  novel  ooiect 
and  to  contemplate  it.  But  we  approach  an  admired 
object  slowly  and  with  hesitation,  i.e,  submissively. 
For  admiration  is  elicited  when  the  novel  is  in 
some  respect  superior.  It  is  therefore  most  fre- 
quently excited  by  a person  perceived  to  be 
superior  to  ourselves,  whom  we  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. McDougall  maintains  that  in  our  admira- 
tion for  hooks  and  works  of  art  there  is  alw^ays 
present  the  thought  of  the  maker.  Admiration 
of  natural  objects  implies  the  personalization  of 
natural  powers  or  the  postulate  of  their  Creator. 
The  pr^ence  in  admiration  of  the  submissive  atti- 
tude with  the  attendant  negative  self-feeling  is  an 
indication  of  this.  Admiration  qualified  by  fear 
is  awe  (y.v.).  When  the  power  which  excites  awe 
is  beuehcent  towards  us  and  excites  gratitude  (q.v.), 
^ve  experience  reverence  (q.v.) — the  religious  emo- 
tion par  excellence.*  McDoujmirs  account  of  rever- 
ence is  scarcely  satisfactory.  Wonder,  negative  self- 
feeling, and  fear  are  clearly  elements  in  it ; but 
gratitude  is  not  essential.  What  is  essential  is 
respect.  Respect  depends  on  the  recognition  of 
some  personal  excellence  other  than  size  or  power. 
Benevolence  is  such  nn  excellence,  so  is  righteous- 
ness ; and  a manifestation  by  a being  oi  either 
towards  even  another  may  suffice  to  qualify  our 

I of  Man,  2 vote..  London,  1871,  ch.  xliL 

3 McDougall,  pp.  64-66. 

4 * aeeraa  right  when  ho  saj-o  that  the  word 

cun^ty  * deocrlbeo  not  only  the  imputee  but  the  emotion 
attending  it  better  than  the  word  ‘ wonder.*  Wonder  it  Itself 
simplest  and  most  elementarj'  form  he  thinks 
It  is  baflled  curiosity.*  The  relatively  novel  rouses  the  Instinct 
the  * enquiring  Imputee  * is  not  satisfied, 
wonder  IS  developed,*  curiosity,  however,  remaining  an  ele- 
ment in  it. 

■<  Mi'h.mirnll,  np.  128-136. 
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awe  into  reverence.  We  can  reject  another  only 
if  he  is  seen  to  respect  himself.  Indeed  McDougall 
suggests  that  our  'respect  for  another  is  a sym- 
pathetic reflexion  of  nis  self-respect.*^  Hence 
positive  self-feeling  qualified  by  a sense  of  personal 
worth  enters  into  reverence.  So  it  is  an  emotion 
possible  only  to  a person  conscious  in  some  degree 
of  his  moral  dignity  or  worth.  Reverence  for  God 
the  Father  is  attainable  only  by  the  man  who  is 
conscious  of  the  value  of  * sonship.’ 

HcDoxigall  suggests  that  *the  fundamental  distinction 
between  religious  and  magical  practices  is  not,  as  is  sometimes 
said,  that  religion  conoeives  the  powers  it  envisages  as  personal 
powers,  while  magic  oonceives  them  as  impersonal ; but  rather 
that  the  religious  attitude  is  always  that  of  submissioD,  the 
magical  attitude  that  of  self-assertion ; and  that  the  forces 
which  both  m^cal  and  religious  practices  are  concerned  to 
Influence  may  be  oonceived  in  either  case  as  personal  or 
impersonal  powers.  Hence  the  savage,  who  at  one  time  bows 
down  before  his  fetish  In  supplication,  and  at  another  seeks  to 
compel  its  assistance  by  threats  or  spells,  adopts  toward  the 
one  object  alternately  the  religious  and  the  magical  attitude. 
The  same  fundamental  difference  of  attitude  ana  emotion  dis- 
tinguishes religion  from  science,  into  which  magic  becomes 
transformed  as  civilisation  progresses.'  3 

This  theory  cannot  be  justified.  We  have  seen 
that  in  one  of  the  highest  forms  of  religious  emo- 
tion— reverence — positive  self-feeling  in  the  form 
of  respect  is  present.  Dnrkheim*  maintains  that 
there  is  an  element  of  respect  in  the  fear  of  the 
primitive  for  his  gods,  .^d  he  shows  that  the 
religious  rites  of  the  Australian  totemists  have  as 
one  of  their  functions  the  strengthening  of  the 
divine  principle  in  the  totem  and  the  ensuring  of 
the  reproduction  of  the  totemic  species.  Their 
worshippers  axe  as  necessary  to  the  gods  as  the 
gods  are  to  the  worshippers.^  And  in  the  higher 
religions  {e.g.,  Christianity)  the  worship  and  service 
of  men  are  believed  to  be  needed  by  their  God.. 
Hence  the  attitude  cannot  be  one  of  pure  sub- 
mission. McDougall  is  probably  right  in  saying 
that  the  magical  attitude  is  self-assertive.  Does 
not  that  distinguish  it  from  both  the  religious  and 
the  scientific  attitudes?  For  surely  intellectual 
humility  is  a characteristic  of  the  scientific  mind. 
There  is  a confident  assertion  of  power  in  the 
propounding  and  following  out  of  hypotheses, 
out  there  is  also  a readiness  to  submit  to  facts, 
and  a subjection  of  self  to  truth,  even  when 
truth  demands  the  snrrender  of  cherished  beliefs 
and  hopes.  In  the  application  also  of  scientific 
knowleage  to  practical  aflairs  the  scientific  man 
can  impose  his  will  on  nature  only  by  obeying 
nature’s  laws.  Positive  and  negative  self-feel- 
ing are  constituents  of  scientific  and  religious 
emotion. 

3.  The  self-sentiment. — The  emotions  not  only 
fuse  to  form  new  emotional  complexes ; they  also 
compete  with  and  inhibit  one  another.  In  com- 
paratively undeveloped  minds,  such  as  those  of 
animals  and  veiy  young  children,  positive  and 
negative  self-feeling  wonld  simply  preclude  one 
another*8  appearance,  or,  if  both  appeared,  one 
wonld  expel  the  other  from  the  mind.  In  bashful 
behaviour,  which  appears  in  a child’s  third  year, 
neither  succeeds  in  expelling  its  opposite.  Both 
continue  to  be  excited  by  cUfierent  aspects  of  a 
situation — that  constituted  by  a self  in  relation  to 
other  selves — but  because  of  their  opposite  char- 
acteristics, and  the  opposite  types  of  c^havionr  to 
which  they  lead,  they  do  not  fuse.  The  impulses 
to  self -display  and  seif-eflacement  struggle  to  check 
each  other’s  manifestations.  Such  a struggle 
seems  to  imply  the  organization  of  the  two  <U8- 
positions  into  a system.  The  bond  of  union  is  the 
idea  of  the  self,  and  a rudimentary  form  of  the 
consciousness  of  self  is  therefore  a condition  of 

1 McDou^  p.  161.  s P.  906. 

* The  Blementary  F<frme  of  the  BeligUme  lAJe,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1915,  pp.  206  ff.,  846  ff. 

4 OL  J.  O.  Frazer,  The  Magic  Art  and  the  SvoltUion  qf  Kinge, 
London,  1019,  L 3L 
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the  union  and  consequent  struggle.  To  such  a 
system  of  dispositions  organized  aoout  the  idea  of 
an  object  mcKlem  psyoh^ogists,  following  Shand, 
have  given  the  name  ‘sentiment.*^ 

* When  any  one  of  the  emotions  is  strongly  or  repeated^' 
excited  by  a particular  object,  there  is  formed  the  rudiment  of 
a sentiment.’  * 

For  example,  the  admiring  applause  of  a child’s 
nurse  grfiwlually  develops  the  ‘ " Am  I not  a 
wonder?”  consciousness,*  and  the  child  will  acquire 
the  habit  of  displaying  its  powers  smd  expect 
applause  each  time  it  does  so.  One  that  is  always 
petted,  admired,  and  allowed  to  have  its  owns  way 
may  acquire  the  self-assertive  habit  to  an  excessive 
degree,  will  become  what  is  called  a * spoilt  * child. 
It  will  come  to  think  of  itself  as  a being  superior 
to  others,  to  whom  all  must  always  defer  and  sub- 
mit. About  its  idea  of  self — an  idea  essentially 
social  in  character,  for  it  is  the  idea  of  the  self  in 
relation  to  others — its  emotions  will  become  organ- 
ized with  positive  self-feeling  central  and  dominat- 
ing. In  tne  self -sentiment  so  formed  it  will  tend 
to  include  all  the  emotions  that  are  of  service  to 
its  ends,  and  to  exclude  all  those  which  are  useless 
or  antagonistic;  e.g.^  it  will  feel  fear  when  the 
satisfaction  of  positive  self-feeling  is  threatened, 
anger  when  it  is  obstructed,  elation  when  it  is 
satisfied,  and  sorrow  when  it  is  frustrated.’  Signs 
of  fear,  admiration,  gratitude,  and  deference  in 
others  it  will  welcome,  but  it  will  tend  to  restrain 
the  impulses  to  exhibit  them  itself,  and  to  feel  the 
corresponding  emotions.  A fully-formed  senti- 
ment of  this  type  is  the  cause  of  pride  (;.«.)  in  its 
extreme  and  most  objectionable  form.  But  it 
never  happens  that  tne  self-sentiment  excludes 
negative  self-feeling  entirely.  That  wonld  be 
possible  only  if  a c^d  were  bom  devoid  of  the 
instinct,  or  never  perceived  persons  in  any  way 
superior  to  itself.  Wliere,  however,  this  instinct  is 
weak  or  its  exercise  much  inhibited,  a whole  series 
of  emotions  into  which  negative  self-feeling  enters 
is  only  faintly  felt — e.g.,  admiration,  reverence, 
respect,  gratitude,  humility.  There  would  be 
comparative  indifference  to  praise  and  blame — con- 
cern for  either  implies  a recognition  of  the  superi- 
ority of  those  who  bestow  it — and  consequently 
little  knowledge  of  other  men,  inasmuch  as  the 
motive  for  closely  observing  their  attitudes  and 
the  expression  of  their  opinions  would  be  largely 
lacking.  Further,  there  would  be  great  ignorance 
of  self,  for  we  learn  to  know  ourselvea  by  compar- 
ing ourselves  with  others,  by  observing  their  atti- 
tudes towards  us,  and  accepting  their  opinions  about 
us.  Moreover,  weakness  in  negative  self-feeling 
indicates  incapacity  to  appreciate  ideals  (truth, 
beauty,  goodness)  and  to  aevote  the  life  to  any 
great  cause ; for  these  ends  imply  the  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  a form  of  personal  life  superior  to  one’s  own, 
which  realization  involves  the  consciousness  of 
present  inferiority  and  submissiveness. 

In  the  case  of  the  ordinary  man  negative  self- 
feeling becomes  incorporatea  with  positive  self- 
feeling, in  varying  de^ee,  in  the  s^-sentiment, 
because  in  the  social  environment  the  growing  boy 
inevitably  meets  some  who  are  superior  to  himself. 
Authority  especially,  represent^  by  parents, 
teachers,  etc.,  imposes  its  will  on  the  boy ; and 
above  all  the  authority  of  society  as  a whole  which 
' with  a collective  voice  and  irresistible  power  dis- 
tributes rewards  and  punishments,  praise  and 
blame,  and  formulates  its  approval  and  disapproval 

I Some  diztin8:ulab  between  eimple  and  complex  eentimentB. 
* A eimple  ” lentiment  conzieta  of  a tingle  emotional  tendenoj 
associated  with  an  idea  or  idea  complex'  (Drever,  p.  216 f.>. 
The  term  * emotion ' is  reserved  for  an  experience  on  the  pe^ 
ceptual  level,  * sentiment ' for  an  experience  on  the  ideational 
level  (of.  ch.  ix. ; see  also  art  SaKruuzrr). 

s Mol>oo^.  p.  169. 

s CL  A.  F.  Shand,  The  Foundatione  oj  CAaraefer,  London, 
1014,  bk.  i.  ch.  Iv.  f. 
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in  universally  accepted  inaxims.*^^  Owing  to  the 
incorporation  of  these  two  emotions  in  the  self- 
sentinient, 

*aU  persona  foil  for  the  child  into  one  or  other  of  two  classy ; 
in  the  one  class  are  those  who  impress  him  as  bemgs  of  superior 

Eower,  who  evoke  bis  negative  self*feeUng,  and  towards  whom 
e is  sulmiissjvc  and  receptive ; in  the  other  class  are  thoM 
whose  presence  evokes  his  positive  self-feebng  and  tovrards 
whom  be  ia  self-assertive  and  masterful,  Just  becauM  they  fail 
to  impress  him  as  beings  superior  to  himself.  As  his  powers 
develop  and  his  knowledge  increases,  per^ns  who  at  nret 
belomred  to  the  former  class  are  transferred  to  the  latter ; he 
learns,  or  thinks  he  learns,  the  limits  of  their  powers ; he  no 
longer  shrinks  from  a contest  with  them,  and,  every  time  he 
gaina  the  advantage  in  any  such  contest,  their  power  of  evoWng 
his  negative  self-feeling  diminishes,  until  it  fails  completely. 
When  that  stage  is  reached  his  attitude  towards  them  is  r^ 
versed,  it  becomes  self-assertive ; for  their  presence  evokes  his 
positive  self-feeling.  In  thm  way  a child  of  good  capacities,  In 
whom  the  instinct  of  self-assertion  Is  strong,  works  hit  way  up 
the  social  ladder.’^ 

This  account  of  the  progress  of  a boy  to  msinhood 
must  be  q^ualLfied  by  the  fact  that  the  self-senti- 
ment is  not  the  only  one  that  moves  him.  Of 
special  importance  are  the  various  love  sentiments 
—love  of  parents,  children,  friends,  home,  country, 
church,  God.  At  the  basis  of  all  the  love  senti- 
ments is  the  primary  emotion  of  tender^  feeline 
with  its  impulse  to  protect  — an  emotion  ana 
impulse  whicli  may  le^  to  concern  and  care  for 
others  irrespective  of  their  relation  to  the  self- 
sentiment.  This  impulse  may  legitimacy  be 
called  altruistic,  and  often  leads  to  self-sacrifice.* 

4.  Extension  and  moralization  of  self-senti- 
ment.— The  moral  character  of  the  self-sentiment 
will  depend  largely  on  the  idea  of  .self  about  which 
it  is  organized  together  with  the  thoroughness  of 
the  organization  depending  on  this  idea.  The 
idea  of  the  self  in  all  but  its  most  rudimentary 
forms  is  essentially  a social  product,  developed  by 
interaction  with  other  persons  and  involving  con- 
stant reference  to  them  ; it  is,  in  fact,  a conception 
not  merely  of  one's  self  but  of  one's  self  in  relation 
to  other  selves.  The  relationship  may  be  con- 
ceived to  range  from  complete  exclusion,  through 
opposition,  sympathy,  co-operation  in  various 
denees,  to  inclusion  partial  or  complete.^  The 
sell  conceived  as  an  exclusive  monad  is  not  a 
d^ensible  conception  ; but  it  has  been  maintained 
on  theoretical  grounds,  though  rarely  assumed  as 
a working  conception  in  the  actual  afVairs  of  life. 
Usually,  as  we  saw  above,  a certain  measure  of 
antagonism  and  coniUut  of  interests  is  felt  to  exist 
between  self  and  others.  The  self,  however,  may 
identify  itself  with  others — c.a.,  a mother  with  her 
children ; a boy  with  his  famUy,  school,  or  college ; 
a man  with  liis  church,  his  country,  and  even  with 
humanity.  The  group  with  which  the  self  is 
identified  becomes  included,  more  or  less  firmly, 
in  his  seif-regarding  sentiment.  The  success  or 
failure  of  the  group  m^  rouse  his  positive  or 
negative  self-feeling.  He  is  concerned  for  its 
success  or  failure  as  he  is  for  hia  own.  He 
jndees  it  to  be  his  own,  and  feels  and  acts  accord- 
mgfy,  when  that  group  comes  into  relations  of 
ant^onism  to,  or  co-opcration  with,  other  groups. 
Hence  hia  emocions  and  actions,  although  in  form 
self-regarding,  are  in  effect  other- regarding  with 
respect  to  the  group  included  in  his  self-regard. 
Thus,  on  the  ono  hand,  his  conduct  becomes  moral- 
ized and  socially  valuable,  through  the  extension 
of  his  self-regarding  sentiment  to  inclnde  the 
interests  of  ever-increasing  numbers  of  his  fellow- 
men  ; the  moral ization  may  proceed,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  what  may  be  considered  a more  internal 
direction — i.e.,  he  may  identify  himself  with  the 
abstract  sentiments  whicli  are  suggested  to  him, 
or  which  he  lias  thought  out  for  himself  {o,g,,  the 
sentiments  of  truth,  (modneas,  beauty),  and  incor- 
porate them  in  the  s^f-.sentiment.  They  become 

J McDoogall,  pt  lae.  1 Jb.  p.  1»4. 

» Ct.  lb.  oh.  X. ; Shand,  bk.  i.  ch.  Iv.  * Cf.  art.  Eoo. 


his  own  ideals  and  represent  the  seU  that  he  wills 
to  ba — to  realize  them  is  to  realize  himself,  to 
express  them  is  to  express  himself.  So  he  submits 
himself  to  them,  strives  to  expreas,  propagate,  and 
defend  them,  is  elated  when  their  power  triumphs 
over  the  impulses  of  himself  and  others,  and  is 
cast  do^vn  when  they  axe  defeated. 

Care  for  others  and  devotion  to  ideals  may,  and 
do,  spring  from  other  motives — the  sentiment  of 
love  m its  various  forms,  active  sympathy  which 
impels  a man  to  seek  to  bring  the  reelings  and 
acrions  of  his  fellows  into  hai*mony  with  his  own, 
and  his  own  into  harmony  with  theirs — and  these 
are  essential  moral  and  social  motives.  But  these 
receive  great  reinforcement  when  their  objects  are 
included  in  the  idea  of  self,  and  concern  tor  them 
is  incorporated  in  the  self -sentiment.  Conversely, 
the  latter  is  raised  to  a higher  level  and  becomes 
more  comprehensive  and  adequate  as  a guide  of 
conduct  by  the  inclusion  of  the  love  sentiments 
within  it.  It  is  possible  for  a man  to  take  pride 
in  the  thought  of  himself  as  a lover,  and  seek  con- 
sequently to  develop  the  love  sentiments  in  his 
character.  Some  ethical  writers  have  ^opted 
this  method  of  reconciling  the  claim  of  egoism  and 
altruism.  They  maintain  that  the  individual 
should  seek  his  own  good,  but  should  conceive  his 
good  to  include  the  good  of  others.  Another  method 
& to  unite  the  self -regarding  and  other-regarding 
sentiments  in  a more  general  sentiment,  the  senti- 
ment of  the  perfection  of  life — not  one's  own  merely, 
but  all  life.  One’s  chief  concern  may  still  be  with 
one’s  own  life,  not  because  one  thinks  it  more 
valuable,  but  because  self-perfection  is  more 
within  the  individual’s  power,  and  by  concentrat- 
ing chiefly  on  that  he  wul  do  most  to  promote  the 
universal  life.  His  efforts  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  reinforcement  by  the  strongest  hiiman 
sentiment — the  sentiment  or  self. 

5.  Sentiment  for  self-control. — Any  one  of  the 
many  sentiments  which  are  formed  in  an  adult 
consciousness  may  become  sufficiently  powerful  to 
dominate  large  portions  of  a man's  life  — e.g. , 
avarice,  ambition,  love  of  a person,  of  home, 
church,  art,  science— and  to  inhibit  all  impulse.*) 
which  are  inconsistent  with,  or  irrelevant  to,  its 
end.  But  the  sentiment  which  seems  capable  of 
meeting  most  of  the  situations  in  life,  and  of 
rendering  sm  individual  practically  independent 
of  passing  solicitations,  is  the  self- sentiment,  when 
that  incorporates  a high  ideal  of  life  including  a 
sentiment  for  self-control.  Self-control  is  itself  a 
particular  development  of  the  self-sentiment,  and 
m virtue  of  it  a man  takes  pride  in  realizing  his 
ideal  of  self  in  all  circmnstances.  It  is  the  senti- 
ment of  self,  according  to  McDougall,^  which  is 
roused  into  activity  when  we  are  said  to  determine 
by  an  effort  of  will  to  act  along  the  line  of  greatest 
resistance. 

* The  conations,  the  desires  and  aversions,  arlsinv  within  this 
self- regarding  sanUnient  are  the  motive  forces  which,  adding 
themselves  to  the  weaker  ideal  motive  In  the  course  of  mor^ 
effort,  enable  it  to  win  the  mastery  over  some  stronger,  coarser 
desire  of  our  primiUve  animal  nature  and  to  banish  from  oon- 
sdousnesa  the  idea  of  the  end  of  this  desire.* > 

It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  only  this  sentiment 
enables  us  to  act  along  the  line  of  greatest  re- 
sistance;* but  we  may  say  that,  when,  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  ideal  of  perfection  of  life 
including  self-control,  this  master  sentiment  has 
been  formed  and  become  dominant,  perhaps  after 
many  conflicts, 

* it  becomes  capable  of  determining  every  conflict  so  certainly 
and  easily  that  conflicts  can  hardly  arise ; it  supplies  a deter- 
mining motive  for  every  possible  situation,  namely,  the  desire 
that  I,  the  self,  shall  do  the  right.*  * 

The  subsequent  struggles  are  no  longer  moral 

I Pp.  230,  2461.  a P.  248. 

• Cf.  art.  SBLP-SATiBrAcnox.  4 McDougall,  p.  262. 
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‘ Tales  nos  amat  Deus,  qnales  (ntmri  sximus  I pel  ns  done,  non 
qoales  tumos  nostro  merito.'^ 


conflicts,  but  intellectual  efforts  to  determine  what 
is  right  and  most  worth  doing. 

Litbratuss. — In  addition  to  the  literature  given  In  the  foot- 
notes of.  A.  F.  Shand,  'Oharacter  and  the  Emotions,'  in  iftnd, 
newscr.,  v.  [1896]  208 ff.,  *M.  Ribot's  Theory  of  the  Passions,’ 
ib.  xvi.  [1907]  477  fl.  DaVID  PHILLIPS. 

SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS.— This  word  is 
used  in  two  senses,  one  of  which  has  been  suffi- 
ciently treated  in  art.  Consciousness,  and  alluded 
to  in  art.  Common  Sense.  The  question  whether 
all  consciousness  may  or  may  not  be  reduced  to 
self-consciousness  or  how  far  by  common  sense, 
philosophicaUv  understood,  the  ‘various  impres- 
sions receivea*  are  ‘reduced  to  the  unity  of  a 
common  consciousness  * does  not  concern  us  here. 
Social  and  psychological  observation  shows  that 
some  persons  are  much  more  drawn  than  others 
to  observe  the  workings  of  their  own  minds.  The 
tendency  and  habit  of  introspection  (c.v.  ) produces 
a type  of  mind  and  character  capable  (if  literary 
abilities  are  superadded)  of  writing  first-rate  auto- 
biography.^ It  is  also  valuable  in  helping  the 
growth  of  medical  and  psychological  knowledge, 
since  patients  who  can  observe  their  own  symptoms, 
and  artists  or  thinkers  who  can  distinguish  and 
remember  their  own  impressions,  are  able  to 
collect  much  valuable  material  for  the  scientific 
investigator.  In  common  parlance,  however,  the 
word  stands  for  something  more  pronounced  than 
a tendency  to  Introspecuon.  Tne  self-conscious 
person  of  the  strongly  marked  type  is  one  whose 
mter  .‘st  in  the  world  and  in  society  is  inseparable 
from  his  personal  status  and  individual  inclinations 
and  dispositions.  Commonly  this  exaggerated 
self*  consciousness  accompanies  a very  exaggerated 
opinion  of  one’s  own  cha.racter  and  abilities.  But 
the  reverse  may  sometimes  happen,  8.8  personal 
responsibility  for  misfortunes  may  loom  as  large 
in  the  consciousness  as  personal  credit  when  the 
event  is  good.  In  these  cases  it  may  rise  to  the 
height  of  mania.*  In  general,  self-consciousness 
im]^ies  an  intense  sensitiveness  to  the  opinion  of 
fidends  and  of  society,  and  a constant  fear  of 
appearing  in  a ridiculous  or  undignified  position, 
which  causes  diffidence  in  social  intercoi^se  and 
sometimes  abnormal  shyness.  It  becomes  immoral 
only  when  the  self  (with  its  peculiar  personal 
desires  and  aversions)  is  the  one  object  the  satis- 
faction of  which  is  sought  throughout  life.*  The 
tendency  to  excessive  self-consciousness  should  be 
counteracted  in  young  people  by  stimulating  active 
interest  in  scientific  and  social  pursuits,  by  extend- 
ing and  quickening  the  sympathies,  and  by  im- 
posing such  disciplinary  force  as  may  lead  the 
individual  to  regard  himself  as  a not-all-important 
member  of  human  society. 

LmRATinuL— See  the  works  dted  in  footnotes;  also  litern- 
tore  under  Ckiysoiousxxss,  OoaaoN  Sbksb. 

Alice  Gardner. 

SELF-CONTROL.— See  Ethical  Discipline. 

SELF-CULTURE,  SELF-DISCIPLINE.— 
The  principle  that  there  is  a right  self-love,  though 
not  ignored  by  Greek  ethics,  was  first  brought  into 
prommence  by  Christianity.*  Self-love  is  a duty 
implied,  first,  in  the  revelation  of  the  archetype  of 
manhood  in  the  incarnate  Christ  ; secondly,  in 
the  ‘ royal  law,*  ‘ Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as 
thyself**  (Ja  2*).  True  or  reasonable  self-love  is  in 
fact  a part  of  the  love  of  God,  and  coincides  with 
it.  "We  are  to  love  ourselves  as  God  loves  us ; 
having  regard  both  to  what  He  would  have  us  be 
and  to  what  we  are  on  the  way  to  become. 

1 See  O.  Miech,  G^seh.  der  AtUobiojraphie,  i.,  Leipzig’,  1907. 

s See  S.  Baring-Oould,  T?u  Tragedy  gf  the  Ccesars,  S vole., 
London,  1892,  paaeim, 

* G.  Mereditfa,  T?ie  Bgoiet, 

< See  Pinto.  Legg.  731 E ; Aritt.  Eth.  Nic.  u.  viiL  7. 


And  this  self-love  involves  a proper  reverence 
and  care  for  the  personality — oody,  mind,  and 
roirit.  Self-culture,  self-development,  is  a moral 
duty  which  has  gained  in  significance  in  proportion 
as  the  idea  of  personality  (q.v.)  has  been  empha- 
sized by  modem  philosopny. 

I.  Self-discipline. — Negatively,  self-love  takes 
the  form  of  due  self-discipline,  including  all  that 
the  Greek  comprehended  in  the  word  <ru<ppo<riLvrj — 
soberness,  temperance,  and  chastity ; the  temper 
of  sobriety  in  judgment  and  in  the  estimation  of 
self  (Ro  12*,  2 Co  !()*) ; the  habit  of  restraint  in 
the  indulgence  of  desire  and  m the  enjoyment  of 
pleasure.*  In  any  case  the  aim  of  self-discipline 
IS  the  cultivation  of  moral  and  spiritual  power 
through  the  process  of  strengthening,  renewing, 
and  educating  the  wUL  In  Christian  language, 
the  end  of  helpline  is  freedom,  the  unhindered 
dominion  of  the  spirit  in  the  personality. 

The  good  man,  sa^'s  J.  Smith,  'pi^cipaJIy  looks  upon  him- 
self as  bemg  what  he  is  rather  by  his  soul  than  by  his  body ; he 
values  himself  by  his  soul,  that  being  which  bath  the  greatest 
affinity  with  God,  and  so  does  not  seek  himself  in  the  fading 
vanities  of  thin  life,  nor  in  those  poor  and  low  delights  of  his 
senses,  as  wicked  men  do ; but  as  the  pl^osopher  doth  well 
express  it,  ootj  4^ei^eiy  oarh  tow  c^/taroe  fiovXerait  xai 

airo  raty  trtaftarucMy  vaB^y  *it  iavrby  owvrwctv.'^ 

Thus  the  discipline  of  self  begins  with  conversion 
and  repentance — i.e.  with  an  effort  of  will  in  the 
direction  of  self-purification ; with  the  process 
which  St.  Paul  describes  as  ‘ putting  off  the  old 
man  * (Eph  4**) — the  counterpart  in  tbe  moral  life 
of  the  individual  of  that  which  has  already  been 
mystically  accomplished  in  Christ  (Ro  6®,  Col  3^®). 
We  may  observe  that  here  emerges  the  distinc- 
tively Christian  idea  of  a new  self,  which  is  to  be 
‘put  on’  as  a garment.  The  process  of  casting 
away  the  old  nature  is  in  fact  crowned  by  the 
‘ putting  on  of  Christ  * (Ro  13^*,  Eph  4**,  etc. ).  In 
connexion  with  this  subject  the  threefold  ordin- 
ance of  asceticism  needs  consideration.  Prayer, 
fasting,  and  almsgiving  are  duties  expressly  com- 
mended by  Christ  Himself  as  efficacious  aids  to 
holiness.  For  the  process  of  Kddap<rts  is  followed 
by  yvfxyoffla  or  ILcKpait  (Ac  24'*) — the  ^stenmtic 
effort  implied  in  such  passages  as  1 Co  9^,  1 Ti  4’, 
He  6'*  12' ; and  fasting,  ^msgiving,  and  prayer 
stand  in  a natural  relationship  to  the  three  great 
spheres  of  (Christian  duty— towards  self^  towards 
our  ftllow-man^  and  towards  Qod.  These  duti^ 
must  be  understood  in  no  narrow  or  merely  techni- 
cal sense.  Aquinas  well  says  : 

*Omni*  quae  aliquii  facit  ad  refrenandum  aelpsum  In  suit 
coDCupiaoentiis,  reaucuntur  ad  jejuniuin ; quaecnnaue  v«ro 
flunt  propter  deicctatioueiu  proximi,  reducuntur  ad  eleemoey- 
nam  ; (juaecnnque  vero  propter  onimtn  Del  flunt,  reducuntur 
ad  orationem.'  * 

Further,  the  very  words  yofUfocLa  and  damjais 
remind  us  that  the  oiscipline  of  self  is  a continuous 
and  prolonged  process;  the  state  of  grace  is  one 
of  unceasing  warfare,  demanding  the  qualities  of 
the  soldier  and  of  the  athlete — power  to  ‘ endure 
hardness,*  readiness  to  meet  emergencies,  vigil- 
ance, sobriety,  courage.  Hence  the  frequency  of 
military  imagery  in  the  NT  and  in  early  Church 
writers.®  The  need  of  self-discipline  is  involved  in 
the  very  fact  that  the  Christian  is  beset  by  sleep- 
less spiritual  foes  (Eph  6"®*,  1 P 6®,  1 Jn  S'*),  and 
that  the  new  personsLlity  can  only  through  exercise 
and  discipline  attain  to  its  full  development  and 
acquire  true  spiritual  liberty. 

Self-discipline,  then,  implies  the  training  of  the 
I Cone.  Anus.  U.  can.  12. 

9 S««  artt.  Trmpbrakcs,  Sobbizit,  MoosRATioir. 

3 Select  JDisoouraett  Cambridge,  1^,  p.  887. 

« Snmrna,  u U.  qu.  cvilL  8 ad  4 ; see  artt.  Pbaybr,  FABrnte^ 
OHABrrr. 

a See  Ro  1812,  2 Oo  lO®,  1 Th  58,  Eph  flua,  2 Tt  ; and 
A.  Hamack,  Expansion  tif  Christianity  in  the  First  Three 
C^turies,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1904,  ii.  19  fl. 
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will,  the  right  education  of  which  is  a matter 
affecting  much  more  than  the  welfare  of  the 
individual.  For  in  eJl  social  advance  * human  will 
is  the  great  factor,  and  . . . economic  law  and 
moral  law  are  essentially  one  * ; ^ and  a man  is 
contributing  to  the  solution  of  public  problems  by 
personal  self  - discipline.  In  this  task  religion 
supplies  man’s  will  with  motives  and  helps,  bring- 
ing within  his  reach  the  incalc^able  ‘pow^  of 
the  world  to  come*  (He  6*) : impaling  him  to 
make  great  ventures  of  faith  and  heroic  endeavours 
to  live  as  Grod  would  have  him  live.  For  the  most 
part  it  is  by  the  fulfilment  of  plain,  obvious,  and 
even  trivial  duties  that  the  will  is  braced  and 
strengthened ; and,  as  regards  the  control  of 
appetite,  weakness  of  will  is  often  the  result  of 
the  persistent  neglect  of  minor  obligations. 

ChriBti&n  s«lf-discipline — of  temper,  numDer^bebevioar 
under  stress  of  difficult  or  trUi — ' is  s work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  is  in  virtue  of  prayer,  and  tends  to  establish  the  soul  in 
Qod.  Anv  small  act  of  e^f-represeiou  done  in  the  gnce  of 
prayer  will  have  some  result  of  communion  with  God,  and  will 
fesve  a capacity  for  a closer  union  with  God  than  before.  The 
oocaeions  for  our  daily  self-discipline  are  moetlj  unimportant 
and  on-observed.  But  the  littleness  of  the  opportunity  ie  no 
measure  of  the  grace  developed.*^ 

As  we  have  seen,  asceticism  means  that  process 
of  education  or  discipline  by  which  the  will  is 
enabled  to  squire  or  regain  its  rightful  supremacy. 
Asceticism  properly  understood  has  no  quarrel 
^vith  pleasure  as  such. 

*Its  war  has  never  been  against  pleasure,  but  against  dis- 
turbing passion,  and  artificial  want^  and  weak  dependence 
upon  external  and  accidental  things  ; ite  aim  has  been,  not  to 
suffer,  but  to  be  free  from  the  entanglements  of  self,  to  serve 
the  calls  of  human  pity  or  Divuae  love,  and  conform  to  the 
uoonsels  of  a Cbriat-Iike  perfection.*  * 

2.  Self-culture. — Positively  regarded,  the  spirit 
of  self-love  implies  the  duty  of  self-culture,  the 
‘ordered  use’  or  every  rift  and  endowment  which 
man  has  received.  Self  - coltnre  includes  the 
proper  care  of  the  body,  the  training  of  the  intel- 
lect and  imagination,  the  education  of  taste  and  of 
the  faculty  of  judgment,  and  the  training  of 
character.  Its  general  aim  is  to  make  both  mind 
and  body  suitable  instrumente  for  the  service  of 
God  and  of  mankind.  A man  is  morally  bound  to 
make  his  personality  all  that  it  is  capable  of 
beooming.  This  is  a debt  owed  to  Gk>d,  who  has 
His  ideal  for  us,  and  to  society,  which  has  a right 
to  claim  our  service. 

(1)  The  care  of  the  body  includes  all  that  will 
tend  to  its  preservation  and  development  as  a facile 
instmment  of  the  spirit — self-control  or  temper- 
ance, and  the  maintenance  of  the  due  relation 
between  work  and  recreation.  As  regards  bo^y 
strength  and  vigjonr,  Domer  wisely  observes  that 
what  we  should  aim  at  is  not  * to  make  ourselves 
capable  of  gf^t  momentary  achievements  but 
rather  to  culuvate  endurance  within  the  limits  of 
our  individual  strenrih.’^  He  points  out  that 
bodily  endurance  ‘ is  tne  great  support  of  inrofuitrfi* 
a virtue  which  holds  a very  high  place  in  the  NT 
oonoeption  of  the  Cliristian  character,  and  is  most 
oonspicnous  in  the  human  example  of  our  Lord 
Himself. 

(2)  The  culture  of  the  intellect  and  imagination, 
the  education  of  judgment  and  taste,  come  next 
under  consideration.  The  general  stim  of  self- 
oritnre  has  b^n  well  de8crH>ed  as  ‘ openness  of 
mind  to  the  idea  of  humanity  and  its  highest 
interests.**  The  process  of  culture  consists  in 
such  a development  of  our  spiritual  nature  as 
may  correct  all  one-sidedness  or  inordinate  bias 

York*  1004 Ponerty  {^CvmpUu  Works,  'Stvr 
OongrBTo,  ParabU  qf  Uu  Ten  Virffine,  London,  1904, 

»J.  Hortinmn,  Types  Sthieal  Theory^  Oxford,  1888,  IL 
881. 

« System  of  Christian  Ethies,  f 00. 

* Domer,  p.  481. 


due  to  special  training  or  to  some  peculiarity  of 
temperament.  This  seems  to  be  im^ed  in  such  a 
passage  as  1 Co  9^)  * I am  made  all  things  to  all 
men.*  The  truly  cultured  man^  possesses  the 
faculty  of  judgment,  the  capawsity  which  is  the 
great  aim  of  all  liberal  educatiom  The  power  of 
forming  a sound  judgment  implies  not  merely  a 
wide  knowledge  of  many  snbiects,  but  a true 
estimate  of  one’s  own  mental  limitations,  and  a 
due  sense  of  the  diversity”  of  method  employed  in 
difierent  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  culture  of  the  imagination  is  a prominent 
feature  in  the  Platonic  id^  of  education.*  Plato 
teaches  with  great  emphasis  that  art  has  an 
ethical  aspect  and  that  the  osthetic  faculty  needs 
a deliberate  and  serious  discipline  from  childhood 
onwards.  He  even  insists  that,  in  the  ideal  State, 

goete  and  artists  ought  to  be  restrained  from 
indering  the  cause  of  true  culture  by  feeding  the 
imagination  of  the  citizens  with  unworthy  or 
immoral  representations. 

They  are  to  be  reqxiired,  he  says,  *to  expren  the  image  of 
the  good  Mv  Tov  ayoBov  cuetiva)  in  their  works,  and  prevented 
from  exhibiting  the  forme  of  vice,  intemperance,  meanneea,  or 
indecency  * under  penalty  of  expulaion  from  the  community. 

The  Christian  spirit,  on  the  one  hand,  claims  as 
its  own  the  apostolic  utterance,  ‘all  things  are 
yours*  (1  Co  3”) ; on  the  other,  it  regards  the  gifts 
of  nature  and  civilization  — art,  literature,  the 
drama,  etc. — as  a heritage  to  be  used  under  a 
serious  sense  of  responsibility.  ‘All  things*  are 
the  heritage  of  Gk>d*s  children,  but  they  are  to  be 
used  or  enjoyed  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
and  as  ministering  to  spiritual  ends.  They  are 
to  be  contemplated  and  judged  in  union  witn  the 
mind  of  Christ  (1  Co  2“**). 

In  modem  times  a sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  proper  culture  of  imagination  has  been  de- 
veloped by  the  wide  difiusion  of  culture  and  by 
deeper  insight  into  the  theory  of  education.  We 
appreciate  better,  perhaps,  than  formerly  the 
power  of  imagination  to  kindle  passion  and  to 
influence  conduot  by  feeding  upon  worthy  or 
unworthy  ideals.  St.  Paul  seems  in  Ph  4*  to 
recognize  the  duty  of  cultivating  imagination 
aright. 

(3)  The  most  importcmt  part  of  true  self-culture 
is  concerned  with  the  training  of  character.  When 
St.  J ames  (3*)  speaks  of  the  ‘ perfect  man  * he 
implies  that  every  character  has  an  ideal  com- 
pleteness, the  attainment  of  which  depends  upon 
the  measure  of  a man’s  self-control.  Self-disoipune 
thus  lies  at  the  root  of  every  advance  in  true 
cidture.  The  central  element  in  personality  is 
will,  and  character  grows  by  acts  of  moral  decision, 
by  the  constantly  renewed  ‘ detention  of  the  will 
to  goodness,’  by  persevering  adhesion  to  tmth  and 
right.  .*rhn8  cnaracter  tends  toward  stability 
and  fixity  in  proportion  as  it  comes  nnder  the 
retraining  ana  inspiring  domination  of  a single 
aim^  and  motive.  Obe^ence  is  in  the  eyes  of 
Christ  at  once  the  organ  of  religious  knowledge 
and  the  condition  of  moral  progress.  He  appeal, 
generally  speaking,  not  so  much  to  emotion  or  to 
intellect  as  to  will.  He  calls  upon  a man  to  act 
and  to  follow  Him.  The  perfect  man  is  in  fact  he 
whose  body,  soul,  and  spirit  act  in  obedience  to 
a single  principle— the  love  of  Grod  (Ro  6*) — and 
the  goal  of  all  self-culture  is  singleness  of  heart 
and  purpose,  the  bringing  of  every  impulse,  inclina- 
tion, and  thought  into  subjection  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ  (2  Co  10®). 

Self-development,  self-realization,  self-culture 
— these  are  generally  regarded  as  typical  ideals  of 
the  Hellemc  spirit.  HeUenism  is  sometimes  con- 
trasted with  ‘ Hebraism  * to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter.  ‘Hebraism  stands  to  us  for  moral 
1 ArUtotle’t  6 w*pl  (jfftA.  jVio.  L ilL 

* Rep.  401  B L 
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discipline ; Hellenism  for  the  culture  of  the  human, 
the  sensitive  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  jov  of 
living.*^  The  antithesis,  however,  is  at  best 
superficial.  The  real  reconciliation  with  Hebraism 
of  aU  that  is  admirable  in  Hellenism  is  to  be  found 
in  the  NT.  There  we  learn  that  the  reaiization 
of  self  is  a gradual  process — a progressive  self- 
surrender  : 

'pronwdve  self-identity  with  that  spirit  of  the  Incarnate 
whicn,  beina  the  yery  Spirit  of  Qod  in,  and  as,  human  character, 
is  found  to  he  the  consxunmation  of  the  perfectness  of  the  self 
of  every  man.*  * 

The  Christian  is  * heir  of  both  ideals.’  He  loses 
the  world  and  forsakes  it,  only  to  receive  it  back 
transfigured  and  ennobled  (Mk  lO”**,  Lk  18****)- 

LiTBRATcax. — ^J.  Butler,  Sermons  upon  Human  Nature  \ 
W.  R.  Ix^e,  Pertonal  Idealism  and  Mystidtm,  London,  1907, 
lect.  iv. ; R.  C.  Moberly,  Atonement  and  Pereonality^  do.  1901, 
ch.  ix. ; Huirh  Black,  Culture  and  Restraint,  do.  1901 ; 
Newman  Smyth,  Christian  Ethio$\  Edinburgh,  1898,  pt.  iL 
oh.  iL  ; P.  C?.  Peabody,  Jesus  Christ  ana  the  Chnstian 
Character,  New  York  and  London,  1905,  ch.  vi. ; I.  A.  Domer, 
System  of  Christian  Ethics,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1887,  §}  50- 
56  ; G.  H.  S.  Walpole,  Personality  and  Poxoer,  London,  1905 ; 
H.  Rashdall,  The  Theory  qf  Good  and  Evil,  Oxford,  1907,  iL 
171 L R.  L.  OtTLEY. 

SELF-DENIAL.— See  Self-Sacrifice. 

SELF-DISCIPLINE.— See  Self-Culture. 

SELF-EXAMINATION.  — See  Introspec- 
tion. 

SELF-EXPRESSION. — x.  Description  and 
definition. — Morality  and  religion  at  their  best 
and  fullest  are  actuated  by  no  pctrticular  * motive  * ; 
they  seek  for  the  most  part  no  conscious  end  or 
reward.  They  are  the  natural  behaviour  of  a 
healthy  personality.  Kindliness,  good-will,  and 
service  desire  no  * wages  * ; they  ask  only  ‘ the 
wages  of  going  on,  and  not  to  die.’*  Worship, 
reverence,  and  religious  contemplation  in  a nature 
that  has  found  itself  issue  forth  spontaneously 
Uke  the  flow  of  spring  of  water  and  songs  of  birds. 

There  is  an  autodynamic  q^lity  in  life  as  a 
whole  that  seems  to  be  the  direct  source  of  its 
urge,  its  paasion  for  novel  conquests,  its  sense  of 
freedom,  and  its  joy  in  self-realization.  The  power 
of  self-expression  is  not  a force  or  agency  impelling 
life  from  behind,  nor  an  external  stimulus  account- 
ing for  its  present  behaviour,  nor  an  end  existing 
outside  it  leading  it  on.  It  is  a descriptive  aspect 
of  life  itself.  The  entire  organism  is,  in  the  words 
of  Lloyd  Morgan,  * a going  concern.*  * 

By  ‘ self-expression  ’ one  does  not  mean  ‘ spon- 
taneity,’ or  * self-activity,’  or  * self-determination,’ 
in  so  far  as  these  terms  indicate  that  conduct  is 
independent  of  causal  connexions.  Every  mental 
act  or  state  has  its  inner  or  outer  excitations,  its 
immediate  and  remote  causes,  and  observes  the 
laws  of  association.  When,  however,  all  these 
conditioning  factors  of  a certain  phenomenon  are 
summed  up,  they  do  not  fully  and  completely 
account  for  the  output.  There  is,  in  addition,  a 
moving,  self-creating  something^that  is  of  the  very 
stuff  which  life  is  made.  The  environmental 
factors,  immediate  and  remote,  of  an  act  are  not  its 
sole  causes ; they  are  the  necessary  and  everpresent 
conditioning  factors  of  its  amount  and  quahty. 

2.  Philosophical  setting.  — The  fact  of  self- 
expression  is  in  harmony  with  Aristotle’s  energy 
concept  of  the  nature  of  reality.  • Pure  spontaneity, 
however,  rarely  if  ever  happens. 

* There  Is  not  anv  motion  independent  of  things  themselves, 
for  change  invariably  takes  place  m accordanoe  with  the  laws  of 
substance.*  < 


^ Black,  Culture  and  Restraint,  p.  17. 

3 Moberly,  Atonement  and  Personality,  p.  245. 

* Tennyson,  Wages. 

4 The  Interweiation  of  Naturift,  London,  1906,  p.  182. 
4 Metaphynos,  bk.  viL  ch.  IL  4 Jb.  bk.  x.  ch.  9. 
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The  notion  that  reality  as  a whole  is  in  the  last 
analysis  an  urgent  something  with  spontaneity  has 
been  steadily  gaining  ground  since  Kant.  It  doubt- 
less receivea  an  impetus  as  the  result  of  the  Critique 
of  Practical  Reason  and  the  Metaphysic  of 
Morality^  in  which  a good  will  is  promaimed  as 
first  in  the  world  in  primacy  and  in  worth.  Hegel’s 
‘ creative  reason  ’ is  absolute  self-activity  movea  by 
*an  inner  necessity  to  set  forth  in  itself  what  it 
inherently  is.’^  Schopenhauer,  diflering,  es  he 
thought,  in  toto  from  Hegel  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  stuff  of  which  the  world  is  made,  is  at  one  with 
him  in  finding  it  centre  in  a moving,  self- creative 
principle — * the  will  ...  a blind  incessant  impulse 
. . . me  thing-in -itself,  the  inner  content,  the 
essence  of  the  world.’  * 

3.  The  energy  concept  of  nature  and  life. — The 
inevitable  outcome  of  the  evolutionary  science  of 
the  last  half-century  and  more  has  been  to  lay  the 
foundations  wide  and  deep  for  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  spontaneous  seli-expression  as  a 
characteristic  of  mentality.  Nature  as  a whole 
has  a dynamical  aspect  that  is  fundamental.  The 
synthesis  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences 
snows  the  evolutionary  process  to  oe  energy  or 
manifestation  of  its  modes  of  expression. 

* The  evolution  of  life  may  be  rewritten,*  laye  Henry  Fidrfleld 
Osborn,  *in  terms  of  invisible  energy,  as  it  has  long  been 
written  in  terms  of  visible  form.  All  viidble  tiesues,  organs  and 
structures  are  seen  to  be  the  more  or  less  elaborate  agents  of 
the  different  modes  of  energy.* 3 

There  are  no  longer  two  basal  categories  of  being 
— matter  and  energy — as  in  Spencer’s  synthetic 
philosophy ; matter,  along  with  all  other  static 
existences,  has  gone  by  the  board. 

*The  reality  of  matter,  as  formerly  oonceived.  Is  now 
abandoned,  and  the  invisible  becomes  ths  everyday  reality  of 
the  sdentifio  laboratory.*  4 

Essentially  all  physicists  and  chemists  accept  the 
electron  theory  of  matter.  Its  supposed  attribute 
of  self-existent  stuff  has  been  dissolved  in  the 
universal  flow  of  energies.  At  bottom  energy 
alone  remains.  D’ Ar<^  W.  Thompson  has  set  forth 
thia  profound  scientinc  change  of  front  in  these 
words : 

* Morphology  then  is  not  only  a study  of  matsrial  things  and 
of  the  mrms  of  material  things  hnc  has  its  dynamical  aspect, 
under  which  we  deal  with  the  Interpretation,  in  terms  of  force, 
of  the  operation  of  Energy  . . . Matter  as  such  produces  noth- 
ing, changes  nothing,  does  nothing  . . . The  spernoatozoon,  the 
nucleus,  the  chromosomes  or  the  germ-plasm  con  never  act  as 
matter  ^one,  but  only  as  seats  of  energy  and  as  centres  of  force. 
And  thia  is  but  an  adaptation  of  the  old  saying  of  the  philoso- 
pher : in  the  beginning  was  a divine  and  creative  eaeence  rather 
than  matter.' 3 

It  is  the  conviction  of  modem  students  like 
Osborn  and  Thompson  that  the  energy  concept 
applies  equally  to  the  physical  universe  and  to 
mentality.  A description  of  the  entire  continnity 
in  the  evolution  of  tne  various  types  of  energy  is 
the  task  of  J.  M.  Macfarlane  in  a recent  signin^nt 
work.  The  Causes  and  Course  of  Organic  Evolution.* 
The  energies  range  through  the  connected  s^es — 
the  thermic,  electric,  biotic,  oognitic,  cogitic,  and 
spiritio.  In  such  a scheme  self-expression  ia  the 
spontaneous  manifestation  of  these  energies  in 
human  personality.  This  conception  runs  centrally 
through  the  voluntarism  of  Paulsen,  the  creative 
evolutionism  of  Bergson,  and  the  vitalism  of 
Driesoh.  After  passing  in  review  various  modem 
scientific  tendencies  in  their  bearing  upon  the 
ontological  problem,  Paulsen  exclaims  : 

* Sponteneous  activity  everywhere  ! Your  inert  rigid  matter, 
movable  only  by  impact  is  a phantom  that  owes  its  existence, 

1 The  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  tr.  J.  B.  BoOlIe,  London,  1910, 
SL  814. 

3 The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  tr.  R.  B.  Haldane  and  J.  Eemi>, 
Boston,  1887,  L 854. 

3 The  Origin  and  Evolution  of  Life,  New  York,  1917,  p.  17. 

4 O.  W.  Stewart,  ‘ A Gkmtrib.  of  Modem  Physics  to  Rel 
Thought,’  HR  (American  ed.)  IxviiL  (Oct.  1914]  278. 

3 On  Growth  and  Form,  Omnhridge,  1917,  p.  14  f. 

3 New  York,  1918. 
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not  to  observation,  but  to  conceptual  ipeculatlon.  . . . The 
human  mind  is  but  the  highest  development  on  oar  earth  of 
the  mental  processes  which  aniversally  animate  and  move 
nature.* *  1 

4.  Biolo^caU  evidences  of  self-expression.— The 
behaviour  of  all  organisms,  plsmt  and  animal,  m- 
dicates  that  each  or  them  is  a centre  of  energies 
that  want  only  to  meet  an  appropriate  situation  to 
be  released.  They  are  touched  off  by  fitting  ex- 
citations somewhat  after  the  way  in  which  a finely 
adjusted  gun  is  discharged  by  the  pressure  on  the 
trigger.  The  growth  of  seeds,  the  development  of 
plants,  the  explosion  of  instinct  tendencies,  the 
flow  of  vegetative  fnnetions  dnring  sleep  and 
waking,  the  universal  restlessness  of  organisms, 
their  demand  for  new  and  better  adaptations,  the 
creative  intelligence  in  science  and  industry,  the 
willed  activities  of  a highly  conscious  and  self- 
conscious  personality,  are  all — like  the  auto- 
dynamism of  radio-active  substances  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  spontaneity  of  moral,  aesthetic,  and 
religious  valuation  on  the  other — manifestations  of 
self-expression. 

Car^ul  experimental  and  observational  studies 
of  lower  organisms  prove  to  many  students  of 
genetic  psy<mology  tnat  spontaneity  is  a basal 
characteristio  of  life.  No  one  has  pursued  the 
study  of  protozoa  and  metazoa  with  greater 
thoronghness  than  H.  S.  Jennings.  He  claims  that 
behaviour  arises  os  much  from  internal  as  from 
external  factors. 

* Activity  occun  in  organisms  without  present  specific  ex- 
ternal stimulation.  The  normal  condition  of  Paramecitua  is  an 
active  one,  with  its  dlia  in  rapid  motion;  it  is  only  under 
epeciel  conditions  that  it  can  be  brought  partly  to  rest. 
Yortioella,  as  Hodge  and  Aikins  showed,  is  at  ^ times  active, 
never  resting.  . . . Even  If  external  movements  are  suspended 
et  times,  internal  activities  continue.  The  organirm  U activity, 
and  its  activities  may  be  spontaneous,  so  far  as  present  external 
sUmnli  are  concerned.'  > 

It  has  become  progressively  possible  to  describe 
the  behaviour  of  the  entire  organism,  including  its 
liighest  mental  operations,  in  terms  of  the  00m- 
plication,  through  development,  of  physical  and 
chemical  reactions.* 

The  theory  maintained  by  * behaviourists  ’ and 
* tropists  ’ is  not  at  variance  with  the  point  of  view 
herem  set  forth,  if  one  keeps  in  mind  two  facte : 
(1)  * matter,*  the  subject  of  discourse  of  physics  and 
chemistry,  is  dsmamical,  perhaps  even  auto- 
dynamical  ; (2)  the  inner  factors  of  worth  and 
value  in  mentality  should  help  to  intei^ret  the 
lower  orders  of  resdity,  even  of  the  inorganic 
world,  as  truly  as  the  mechanical  aspects  of  be- 
haviour help  to  describe  the  higher  functions. 

By  keeping  in  mind  that  internal  and  external 
factors  never  exist  apart  from  one  another,  it  is 
possible  to  escape  the  excesses  of  both  vitalism  and 
mechanism. 

*Th«  tpontaneoua  activity,  of  uounc,  depend!  finally  on 
external  oonditiona,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  existence  of 
the  organism  depends  on  external  oonditiona  The  movements 
are  oxidoobtedly  the  expression  of  energy  derived  from  meto- 
boUsin.*^ 

5.  Physiological  evidences  of  self-expression. — 
Muscles  and  ceils  of  the  body  seem  to  be  centres  of 
energy.  The  electrical  stimulation  of  a nerve  of  a 
live  animal  will  * cause  * an  output  of  contraction 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  times  the  work- 
value  of  the  stimulus.  The  embryo  heart  of  a 
developing  chick  begins  to  beat,  tonched  off  presum- 
ably by  the  normal  salt  solution  with  which  it  is 
bathed,  before  the  nerves  reach  it  from  the  central 
nervous  system. 

6.  Self-expression  and  play. — The  impulse  to 

» F.  Paulsen,  /nf rod.  to  PhUooophy^  tr.  F.  Thilly.  New  York. 

laW,  p.  101. 

* Behacior  qf  tho  Lotetr  Organiamg,  New  York,  1016.  pp. 

^ Consult,  e.g.,  J.  B.  Watsoi^  Bthavinr^  New  York,  1014  ; 
andon  ‘tropisms'see  J.  Loeb,  The  Mtchaixi^tic  Concrutionof 
U/e,  Chicago,  1012. 

* Jcnnintri*,  p.  2S4. 


play  is  the  best  criterion  of  health.  It  is,  at  its 
best,  almost  pure  spontaneity.  Most  theories  of 
play  miss  this  point,  which  is  the  hearty  of  ^ the 
proulem.  Play  may  indeed  be  an  act  of  imitation ; 
it  does  often  anticipate  adult  activities  and  prepare 
for  them ; ^ it  harks  back  not  infrequently  to  old 
anthropological  types  of  behaviour ; * it  furnishes 
relaxation,  rest,  and  recuperation  of  the  easily 
fatigued  nigher  mental  powers  that  are  over- 
wTTought  by  the  demands  of  civilization.*  More 
central  than  all  these  is  the  ener^  concept  of 
play.  Every  normal  organism  has  a high  potential 
of  energy.  It  is  activity.  Play  is  self-realization. 
Throu^  a spontaneity  of  activity  life  is  coming 
into  its  own  and  fulfilling  its  destiny. 

It  is  somewhat  beside  the  mark  to  call  play  the 
toppling  over  of  excess  of  energy  from  unused 
faculties  that  are  well  nourish^,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  has  done — the  ‘tendency  to  superfluous 
and  useless  exercise  of  faculties  that  have  been 
quiescent.*  * For  it  is  the  very  nature  of  play,  just 
as  of  work,  to  And  its  supreme  satisfaction  in 
the  use  of  its  powers  to  ^e  point  of  complete 
exhaustion. 

7.  Self-expression  and  art. — With  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  ener^  concept  of  play  for  the  super- 
fluous activity  theory,  tne  claim  of  Spencer  and 
many  other  students,  that  art  is  the  evolved  play 
of  cultivated  minds,  seems  well  founded. 

* I do  but  sing  because  I musti 
And  pipe  but  ss  the  linnets  sing.'  0 


The  prevailing  social-utility  interpretations  of 
primitive  art  fSiaify  the  soul  of  it. 

* **  He  makes 
Tawakwaptiwa. 
you  make  your 

Hopi  singer : *'  When  I am  herding  my  sheep  or  away  in  the 
flel^,  and  I see  something  that  1 like,  I sing  about  it."'< 


good  songs,"  say  the  Hopis.  " Everybody  likes 
" The  p^t's  answer  to  the  question,  '*  How  do 
anntr*  wos  like  the  answer  made  by  many  a 


The  great  modem  artist,  like  the  primitive,  usually 
feels  himself  and  his  art  to  be  the  organ  of  some 
inner  necessity  which  is  his  truest  being  and  at 
the  same  time  more  than  himself.  Bichard  Wag- 
ner's compositions  are  always  of  that  sort. 

*The  sound  and  sturdy  man,  who  stands  before  us  clad  in  the 
panoply  of  actual  body,  describes  not  what  he  wills  and  whom 
ne  lovea,  but  wills  and  loves,  and  imparts  to  us  by  his  artistic 
organs  the  joy  of  his  own  willing  and  loving.*  7 

One  further  picture  of  the  mind  of  the  true  artist 
will  suffice : 


* I have  onoe.  perhaps  not  inaptly,  called  the  composer  **  God's 
stenographer.’^  With  feverish  naste  he  attempts  (for  what  can 
man  do  more  than  attempt  the  expression  of  tbs  sublime  p to 
jot  down  the  hxumony  of  the  spneres.  He  is  oompelled  to 
articulate  in  the  manner  that  seems  to  him  their  only  true 
expression  the  Truths  that  transport  him  to  ecstasy.  There  is 
but  One  more  divine  than  this  Reproducer.  Bum  we  call 
Creator  1 

If  It  be  true  that  the  composer  is  God's  stenographer,  we  may 
consider  the  instrumental  artist  as  His  interpreter.  It  is  for 
him  as  a medium  to  express  the  musio  of  the  spheres,  the  end- 
less story  of  Nature,  of  Love  and  Life.  Every  time  he  climbe  to 
the  platform  he  Is  there  to  fulfil  his  mission  to  tell  you  the 
story  again,  and  it  is  throogb  his  universal  love  and  the  all- 
oompelling  sympathy  of  his  Art  that  the  people  are  attracted  to 
him  and  be  is  made  to  live  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  women  1 ’ t 
The  most  extensive  and  consistent  presentation  of 
the  expressionist  theory  of  art  is  that  by  Colin 
McAlpm  ; 

* Art,  at  root,  is  the  expression  of  man’s  feelings.  The  world 
of  art  is  but  the  world  of  expression.  And  exprMsion  is  at  once 
the  deepest  and  divinest  necessity  of  our  bemg.  . . . All  high 
and  noble  expresnon,  whether  in  sirt  or  actu^ty,  Is  but  the 
escapement  of  an  inner  spiritual  solicitude.*  0 


1 K.  Oroos,  T?u  Play  qf  Animaitf  Eng.  to.,  New  York  aod 
London,  1898. 

^ 0.  Stanley  Hall,  Adoleoeenoe,  new  ed.,  London,  1911, 1.  202  ff. 
^G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  The  Ptyehology  oj  Relaxation,  Boston 
and  London,  1916,  pp.  29-95. 

* The  Prindptea  of  Paychotogy^,  London,  1890,  iL  630,  { 684. 

® Tennyson,  In  Memoriam,  xxL 

« N.  Curtis,  The  Indiana^  Book,  New  York,  1907,  p.  481  f. 

7 The  Art  of  the  Future  (C.  D.  Warner's  Lib,  (^the  World i 
Beet  Literature^  New  Yor^  1897-99,  vol.  xxvL  p.  16513). 

« Arthur  Hartmann,  In  The  Mutical  Obaeroer,  April,  1917. 

* Hermaia : a Study  in  Comparative  Bathetioa,  London,  1916. 
pp.  1—8. 
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8.  Self-expression  axid  work. — In  work  as  truly 
as  in  play  tuere  is  satisfaction  throneli  'escape- 
ment of  an  inner  solicitude.’  Work  and  play  draw 
from  tlie  same  fountain.  They  have  more  of  like- 
ness than  of  difference.  Keal  play  is  exacting  and 
exhausting,  like  work.  That  Kind  of  work  which 
counts  for  most  is  happy,  contented,  and  buoyant 
because  it  is  either  hfe-«ving  in  itself  or  moves 
towards  a purposeful  end  that  lightens  the  toil. 
It  is  done  in  the  play  attitude.  Here  lies  the  crux 
of  a true  interpretation  of  self-expression.  Spon- 
taneity is  both  serious  and  cheerful.  As  some- 
times described,  it  is  too  thin  and  weak  to  function 
profoundly  in  the  serious  business  of  life  with 
its  tough  struggles,  defeats,  and  dearly-bought 
victories.  The  superficial  romanticism,  s.^.,  of 
Rousseau  and  Novalis  feels  like  an  aroma,  an  efflor- 
escence, or  a gay  holiday  deliverance  from  the 
slavery  of  a work-a-day  world.  It  openly  rebels 
against  the  plodding  programme  of  common  life 
and  the  slavery  of  duty,  conscience,  and  obli^tion, 
and  lands  in  a 'romantic  primitivism’  with  its 
' delightful  sense  of  having  got  rid  of  all  boundaries 
and  limitations  whatsoever.’^ 

On  the  contrary,  the  energy  concept  of  self- 
expression  regards  play,  work,  art,  and  religion  as 
having  a far  more  rugged  constitution.  Spontane- 
ity in  these  human  interests  involves  the  stress 
and  strain,  the  sweat  and  drudgery,  the  pain  and 
tragedy  of  the  world  aa  truly  as  its  moments  of 
joyous  self-realization.  They  are  only  part  of  the 
creative  energy  of  the  world. 

*8o  far  aa  the  creative  power  ot  energy  is  ooncemed  we  are 
on  sure  g^nnd  : in  physics  energy  controls  matter  and  form ; 
in  physiology  function  controls  the  organ  ; in  animal  mechanics 
motion  controls  and,  in  a sense,  creates  the  form  of  muscles  and 
bones.  In  every  instance,  some  kind  of  energy  or  work  precedes 
some  kind  ot  form,  rendering  it  probable  that  energy  also 
precedes  and  controls  the  evolution  of  life.*  ^ 

In  like  vein  Bergson  : 

* Reality  Is  a perpotiral  growth,  a creation  pursued  without 
end.  Our  will  already  performs  this  miracle.  Every  human 
work  in  which  there  is  invention,  every  voluntary  act  in  which 
there  is  freedom,  every  movement  of  an  organism  that  manifests 
spontaneity,  brings  something  new  into  the  world.** 

o.  Struggle  and  conflict  in  morality  and  religion. 
— The  game  of  living  out  the  personal,  social,  and 
ideal  values  is  not  an  easy  one  because,  in  one 
aspect,  it  is  bound  up  in  nature’s  drama  that  has 
thxou^out  the  element  of  movement  through 
opposition  and  resistance  accompanied  not  infre- 
quently by  cataclysm.  There  is,  furthermore,  the 
aiaturbing  fact  that  mentality  is  always  prognos- 
ticating lines  of  possible  improvement,  anticipating 
more  desirable  situations  that  are  at  variance 
>vith  old  systems  of  habits  and  conventions.  Hence 
the  conflict.  Duty  usually  presents  herself  initi- 
ally as  a stem  lawmver,  a ' rod  to  check  the  erring 
ana  reprove.*  Religion  not  infrequently  has  its 
birth  tnrough  cries  and  groanings  of  tne  spirit. 
These  hard  experiences  eire  but  morality  and 
religion  in  the  making.  WTien  they  discover 
themselves,  they  issue  into  naturalness,  grace,  and 
beauty. 

* The  life  of  the  sainte  hea  tJwaye  been  a mystery  to  the  non- 
religious.  The  loy,  equanimity,  and  triumph  which  they  have 
shown  in  the  face  of  apparent  suffering,  discouragement, 
obstacles,  and  grief  Is  one  of  the  wonders  of  ths  human  spirit. 
It  xnakes  work  play ; it  makes  torture  pleasure ; and  it  makes 
faith  the  beginning  of  life.  One  side  of  religion  is  humiliation, 
confession,  and  petition ; another  is  praise,  thanksgiving,  and 
adoration.  . . . where  grace  aboundeth,  there  aboundetn  Joy. 
This  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  ths  biography  of  the  stricken  and 
long-suffering  who  have  found  am  abiding  comfort  in  religion.** 

10.  Morality  and  religion  as  spontaneous  self- 
expression. — Self-expression  is  a dominant  and 
central  human  instinct.  It  is  more  than  an  instinct, 

1 1.  Babbitt,  Tfu  Nete  Laokoon,  Boeton  and  London,  1910, 
p.  82f. 

* Osborn,  p.  10  f . 

* CrMtixt  ^Dofufum,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1912,  p.  262. 

* O.  £.  Seashore,  * The  Play  Impulse  and  Attitude  in  Religion,* 
AJTh  xiv.  {1910}  505-620. 
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the  impelling,  creating  something— call  it  energy, 
personality,  world- will,  God-life,  or  what  you  will 
— that  is  the  real  within  the  phenomenal.  Moral- 
ity and  religion  are  forms  of  self-expression — 
morality  when  it  plays  through  social  values 
chiefly,  and  religion  when  it  centres  in  ideal  values 
predominantly.  They  are  among  the  higher,  more 
refined,  rationalized,  idealized,  spiritualized  forma 
of  self-expression. 

' Only  in  some  such  view  is  it  easy  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  much  that  passes  under  the  name  of  religion.  From  this 
standpoint  one  can  take  a sympathetic  attitude  toward  dancing, 
shouting,  boisterous  music,  ecstasy,  and  the  like  which 
accompao}’  lower  forma  of  religion ; and  in  higher  forms,  the 
prominent  place  of  music  and  other  arts  of  reverie  and  contem- 
plation, of  ritual,  of  missionary  activity,  and  of  worship— ths  pars 
uprush  of  the  spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  high  things,  which 
is  perhaps  the  centre  and  heart  of  religion.  One  may  r«pird 
religion  as  oonsuting  essentially  in  the  spontaneous  act  of  the 
soul  in  response  to  its  most  Intunate  sense  of  absolute  worth.’  ^ 

LiraRATURK.— See  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

Edwin  D.  Starbuck. 
SELFISHNESS.— See  Self-Love. 

SELF-LOVE. — The  term  * self-love  ’ is  peculi- 
arly associated  with  18th  cent,  ethical  speculation ; 
indeed  its  employment  by  the  English  moralists  of 
that  period  forma  a distinguishing  feature  of  their 
writings.  In  all  such  cases  the  term  was  under- 
stood to  have  reference  (though  by  Butler  other 
references  were  also  included)  to  the  question  as 
to  the  disintei-estedness  or  other>vise  of  the  benev- 
olent afl'ections. 

The  prominence  of  this  question  was  originally 
due  to  the  influence— carried  over  from  the  previous 
century — of  Thomas  Hobbes  (g.t?.),  who  had  made 
self-love  the  ultimate  object  ot  all  human  action, 
had  rejected  the  notion  of  disinterested  virtue, 
and  had  represented  the  affections  as  only  so  many 
forms  of  self-love.  The  ascendancy  of  the  selfish 
philosophy,  however,  gave  rise,  early  in  the  18th 
cent.,  to  a reaction  against  it.  The  latter  move- 
ment was  of  the  nature  not  so  much  of  a direct 
attack  on  the  then  dominant  tendency  as  of  an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  principles  of  Hobbes  and 
iVl^ndeville  required  to  be  considered  in  relation  to 
certain  other  principles,  and  to  be  reinterpreted 
accordingly.  Shaftesbury,  Hutcheson,  and  Butler 
(J.V.  ),  the  protagonists  of  the  new  school,  were  so 
far  in  agreement.  But  the  last-named  thinker 
differed  from  the  two  others  in  respect  to  the 
point  of  view  from  which  he  regarded  the  diversity 
of  elements  in  human  nature,  and  it  is  to  this 
peculiarity  that  the  more  technical  character  of 
Butler’s  doctrine  of  self-love  is  mainly  to  be 
attributed.  Though  in  his  exposition  benevolence, 
self-love,  and  conscience  are  regarded  as  primary 
constituents  of  human  nature,  yet  the  moral  quality 
of  each  of  these  is  made  to  depend  (and  this  especi- 
ally  applies  to  self-love)  on  what  it  is  in  relation 
to  the  rest  and  to  the  whole  of  which  it  forms 
part,  rather  than  on  what  it  is  in  itself.  Thus, 
with  regard  to  benevolence,  Butler’s  attention 
does  not  centre  exclusively,  as  did  that  of  the 
intuitive  school  of  moralists,  in  the  self -evidencing 
superiority  of  the  claims  of  benevolence  over  those 
of  self-love  j whilst,  on  the  other  baud,  with  regard 
to  self-love  he  is  even  more  express  in  insisting  that 
it  demands  recognition,  on  the  ground  that  it 
serves  a necessary  and  salutary  purpose  in  the 
economy  of  human  nature.  Butler  indeed  is 
concerned  not  so  much  with  self-love  as  with  its 
relationships.  The  sporadic  chajacter  of  hia  re- 
ferences to  the  subject  may  perhaps  thus  be  ex- 
plained.^ The  definition  given  of  self-love  in 

1 E.  D.  Starbuck,  * The  Play  Inetinct  and  Beligion,*  HR 
(American  ed.)  Ivlli.  [Oct.  1909]  278. 

* * It  U perhaps  to  ba  wished  that  he  ooold  have  found 
oocaaiou  to  gather  into  one  oonsptettu  an  the  important  and 
leading  propocitiona  on  the  subject  [self-love]  scattered  about 
his  Works’ (W.  E.  Gladstone,  StxidUt  tubtuUary  to  th^  \^ork' 
of  Buhop  Butler,  Oxford,  1896,  p.  62). 
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Sermon  xi.,'  however,  contains  a sufficiently 
positive  statement  os  to  its  nature  : 

* Every  man  hath  a general  desire  of  his  own  happlnesa.  . . . 
[This]  proceeds  from,  or  is,  self-love;  and  seems  inseparable 
from  ail  sensible  creatures,  who  can  reflect  upon  themselves 
and  their  own  Interest  or  happiness.* * 

Note  that  it  is  not  here  said  that  self-love  i^lf 
produces  happiness.  Happiness,  in  Butler’s  view, 
18  procurable  only  hy  the  attainment  of  * those 
objects  which  are  by  nature  suited  to  our  several 
particular  appetites,  passions,  and  affections.*  All 
that  self-love  can  do  is  to  serve  as  an  indirect 
agent ; its  office  is,  in  Butler’s  expressive  phrase, 
to  ‘put  us  upon*  obtaining  oar  own  happiness. 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  hunger,  the  particular  desire 
is  for  food ; self-love  is  but  the  general  concern  for 
our  own  welfare  -which  prompts  us  to  gratify  the 
particular  desire. 

IRie  argument  is  that  ' all  particular  appetites  aud  passions 
ore  towards  external  thinffs  thenuelves,  distinct  from  the 
pleoittre  arising  from  tAenu'  ^ 

This  is  a matter  of  CTeat  izi^rtance  not  only  for 
the  right  understanding  of  Butler’s  view,  but  also 
as  beitfin^  upon  subsequent  ethical  theories,  these 
being  divisible  into  two  classes  according  as  they 
do,  or  (as  with  Butler)  do  not,  represent  that  the 
motive  of  all  our  actions  is  the  appeasing  of  pain 
and  the  gaining  of  pleasure.* 

Note  further  the  presupposition  involved  in  the 
last  words  of  the  definition,  viz.  those  relating  to 
the  reflective  character  of  self-love.  This  is  the 
feature  referred  to  when  Butler  speaks  of  the 
‘cool  principle  of  self-love.*  In  so  speaking  he 
means  something  more  than  that,  in  the  interests 
of  self-love,  we  should  reflect  before  we  act.  His 
intention  rather  is  to  explain  the  function  served 
by  reflexion  in  bringing  to  light  the  total  interests 
of  our  being,  and  to  enipiiasize  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  with  these  that  self-love  is  concerned.  For, 
in  one  sense,  our  own  self-love  is  at  the  bottom  of 
everything  we  do,  i.e.  in  the  sense  tliat  ‘every 
particular  affection*  is  a man’s  own,  and  ‘the 
pleasure  arising  from  its  gratification  * is  his  own 
pleasure,  so  that  ‘ no  creature  whatever  can  possibly 
act  but  merely  from  self-love.*^ 

As  distinguished  from  this,  ‘cool,*  or  (as  it  is 
elsewhere  and  perhaps  better  called)  * reasonable,* 
self-love  expresses  the  judgment  of  our  -whole 
being,  after  taking  into  account  ‘the  relations 
and  respects  which  the  parts  have  to  each  other.* 

The  two  leading  points  with  regard  to  the 
positive  nature  of  self-love  having  thus  been  de- 
termined, viz.  that  it  is  the  desire  for  happiness 
and  that  this  desire  leads  to  reflexion,  witn  the 
result  that  we  are  enabled  to  act  in  conformity 
with  our  own  self-interest  in  the  most  compre- 
hensive sense,  we  are  next  in-vited  to  consider  the 
relation  in  which  self-love  stands  to  benevolence. 

‘There  is  a natural  principle  of  benevolence  in  man,*  says 
Se^lwii*  de8:r««  to  society  what  self-love  is  to 

He,  of  course,  admits  that  self-love  may  assert 
itself  at  the  expense  of  benevolence,  but  this  is  so, 
he  urges,  only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  self-love 
may  assert  itself  at  the  expense  of  any  other 
particular  appetite,  passion,  or  desire. 

•Tbs  Idea  of  self-love  . . . con  no  otherwise  exclude  goodwill 
or  love  of  others,  than  merely  by  not  including  it,  no  otherwise, 
than  it  excludes  love  of  arte  or  reputation,  or  of  any  thing 


no  doubt,  is  carrying  the  distinction  betweei 
self-love  and  the  particular  affections  to  its  furthes 
1 * Upon  the  Love  of  our  Neighbour,*  od  tnvf. 

• Loc.  eit, 

»Cf.  on  Butler,  ^th  referent  to  this  question,  A.  Bair 
iSWence®,  London,  1884,  p.  676;  and,  on  th 
J’t?’  Own,  Profci^nena  to  JSaietfi,  Oxford,  169C 
p.  840,  jmd  likewise  the  whole  of  ch.  iv.  of  bk.  iiJ.  in  th 
volume ; oIm  H.  Sidgwick,  Methods  Bthic^,  London 

IVvlj  CA«  1V« 

« toe.  cU. 

• Berm.  !.,  ‘Upon  Human  Nature.*  *8erm.  xi. 


lengths.  But,  when  Butler’s  argument  is  disen- 
cumbered. of  his  peculiar  psycbmogy,  there  need 
be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  his  general  conclusion, 
as,  e.g,,  in  the  following  passage  : 

* That  any  affection  tends  to  the  happiness  of  another,  does 
not  hinder  its  tending  to  one’s  own  happiness  too.  That  others 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  toe  air  and  the  light  of  the  son,  does  nr(, 
hinder  but  that  these  are  . . . one’s  own  private  advantage.*  i 
Moreover,  there  is  truth  in  this  assertion  of  his  ; 

Though  * there  is  indeed  frequently  on  inconsistence  or  inter- 
fering Mtween  self-love  or  private  interest,  and  the  several 
particular  appetites,  passions,  affections,  or  the  pursuits  they 
lead  to,*  yet  ^ this  competition  or  interfering  is  merely  acci- 
dental ; and  happens  much  oftener  between  pride,  revenge, 
sensual  gratifications,  and  private  interest,  than  between 
private  incerest  and  benevolence.*  ^ 

And,  again,  he  is  fully  justified  in  impugnmg 
the  theory  of  Hobbes  that  benevolent  affection 
and  its  pleasures  are  merely  a form  of  the  love  of 
power,  and  in  maintaining  that  ‘ the  love  of  power 
manifests  its  consequences  quite  as  much  in 
cruelty  as  in  benevolence.**  In  respect  to  Hobbes, 
however,  it  is  of  more  importance  to  note  that 
Butler  mitigates  the  supposed  mutual  opposition 
of  self-love  and  benevolence  by  holding,  -with 
Ajfistotle,  that  man  is  naturally  a social  animal : 

‘That  mankind  is  a community,  that  we  all  stand  in  a rela- 
tion to  each  other  ...  is  the  sum  of  morals.*  4 


And  these  two  principles  of  self-love  and  bene- 
volence are,  we  are  told,  so  far  connected  that  * we 
can  scarce  promote  the  one  without  the  other  * and 
‘self-love  is  one  chief  security  of  our  right  be- 
haviour towards  society.** 

There  remains  to  bo  considered  the  more  positive 
association  of  self-love  with  morality  whicn,  from 
Butler’s  point  of  view,  means  its  relation  to  con- 
science. Ck>nscience,  like  self-love,  is  called  a 
principle  of  reflexion,  but,  in  the  case  of  conscience, 
the  principle  is  that  ‘ by  which  men  distinguish 
between,  approve  and  disapprove  their  own 
actions.**  Tney  both  lead  us  the  same  way, 
though  the  fact  that  they  do  so  awaits  its  perfect 
maniiest-ation  in  the  final  distribution  of  things. 
This,  though  it  may  be  disputed,  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a forced  or  arbitrary  conclusion,  since 
t^oughout  his  whole  demonstration  Butler  ex- 
hibits the  parts  of  human  nature  as  having  b^n 
designed  by  God  for  the  furtherance  of  a common 
purpose  and  in  the  interests  of  the  moral  order. 
The  coincidence  of  duty  and  interest  is  ‘implied 
in  the  notion  of  a good  and  perfect  administration 
of  things.*’  No  doubt,  passion  or  interest  may 
rebel  against  the  authority  of  conscience,  but  this 
is  a mere  usurpation,  ‘ a violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  man.*  Again,  we  may  submit  only  to  such 
restraints  as  tend  to  our  own  interests  and  con- 
venience. It  is  right  that  we  should  do  so,  says 
Butler,  for  our  own  happiness  is  the  measure  or 
end  of  virtue.  Only,  it  is  not  -vice  but  virtue  that 
promotes  happiness,  and  self-love  does,  in  its  true 
sense,  accompany  virtue.®  However,  apart  from 
these  statements  regarding  the  harmony  of  virtue 
and  self-interest,  the  higher  character  of  self-love 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  mere  consideration  of 
the  purpose  for  which,  according  to  Butler,  it  exists. 

* Surely  there  ie  nothinv  ignoble  iu  conceiving,*  soys  Gladstone 
q^uaphiulng  his  master],  *^of  the  Ohristian  world  as  a Bearden 
divided  into  plote,  each  ol  which  represents  on  individual  eoul, 
and  is  committed  by  the  supreme  Gardener,  to  the  special  care 
of  that  some  soul.  Self-love,  then,  ia  the  only  commendable 
sense,  is  our  view,  token  with  the  eye  well  purged  from  dls* 
turboooe  and  ohetruction,  of  what  Goo  has  oommitt 


one  of  08  08  our  principal  work  in  life.*  ^ 


fitted  to  every 


i Serm.  xL  a 76. 

* Cf.  Bain,  Mental  and  Moral  Seisnce^,  p.  574. 

t * Upon  Forgiveoese  of  Injuries.* 

®Of.  W.  Luoos  Oollina,  BuUer  (Philosophical  Olaeeics  for 
English  Readers),  new  ed.,  Edinburgh  and  London,  1901, 
p.  64  ff. 

» h,  ’ Serm.  iiL,  * Upon  Human  Nature. 

* Cf.  CpUins,  p.  68. 

® Stnd^,  p.  102.  At  the  some  time,  on  p.  68  of  this  work 
too  much  is  claimed  for  self-love  under  its  religious  aspects. 
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Self-love  gradually  ceased  after  Butler’s  time  to 
retain  the  technical  signiHcance  which  he  first  had 
imparted  to  it.  Hume^  has  an  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject,  whilst  Price*  confirms  the 
teaching  of  Butler.  And  there  are  frequent  refer- 
ences to  self-love  (which,  however,  is  not  always 
called  by  this  name)  in  other  writings  of  the  period 
revious  to  the  rise  of  the  utilitarian  school  of  ethics 
ating  from  Jeremy  Bentham.  But  the  subtlety 
of  Butler’s  conception  is  peculiar  to  lumself.  An 
altogether  grosser,  tliougn  no  doubt  a more  easily 
comprehensible,  view  as  regards  the  claims  of  self 
acquired  ^^ude  vogue  not  long  after  Butler’s  death, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Paley.  Butler’s  psycho- 
logical method,  typically  illustrated  by  his  treat- 
ment of  self-love,  pass^  out  of  favour.  More 
recently  the  study  of  the  mind  in  the  light  of 
anthropological  and  physiological  researches  has 
changed  the  point  oi  view  from  which  ethical 
questions  had  been  previously  regarded.  Not  only 
so,  but,  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  field  of 
ethics  pure  and  simple,  we  shall  find  that  utili- 
tarians and  transcendentalists  are  agreed  in  ascrib- 
ing to  such  speculations  as  those  of  Butler  on 
human  nature  a purely  historical  value. 

This,  however,  being  admitted,  or  partly  ad- 
mitted (for  there  are  at  all  events  many  side-issues 
on  which  these  speculations  throw  light),  the 
subject  of  this  article,  both  on  its  own  account 
and  on  account  of  its  treatment  by  the  English 
school  of  moralists  (especially  during  the  period 
which  is  of  chief  sigmficance  in  connexion  with  it), 
will  be  found  to  present  numberless  attractions 
alike  to  the  student  of  ethics  and  to  the  student 
of  history,  all  the  more  so  inasmuch  as  the  interest 
taken  in  it  during  the  18th  cent,  is  embodied  in 
the  literature  of  the  period  not  less  than  in  its 
philosophy,  and  was  not  more  a favourite  topic  of 
discussion  in  England  than  it  was  abroad. 

See  also  artt.  Self-Cultube,  Self-Disctpune, 
Self-Realization,  Self-Sacrifice. 

LrrxKATUKS. — Anthony  Ashley  Cooper  (third  Eerl  of 
Sh&ftesbnry),  Characteristics  oj  Men,  Manners,  Optnions, 
Times,  8 vols.,  London,  1711,  and  frequently  reprinted  ; Francis 
Hutcheson,  A System  qf  Moral  Philoso^y,  2 vols.,  Glasgow 
and  London,  1766.  e^.  bk.  L chs.  1 and  8 ; J.  Butler,  Sermons 
and  Remains,  eo.  E.  Steere,  London,  1862,  Works,  2 vols., 
ed.  J.  H.  Bernard,  do.  1900 ; T.  Fowler,  Shaftesbuiy  and 
Hatehsson,  do.  1882  ; Leslie  Stephen,  HisL  ofEnalish  Thought 
in  the  18th  Century^,  2 vola,  do.  1881,  oh.  ix. ; T.  H.  Green, 
Works,  ed.  R.  L.  Nettleship,  2 vola,  do.  1886-88,  voL  L pp. 
826-881 ; Matthew  Arnold,  Last  Essays  on  Church  and 
Religion,  da  1877.  pp.  111-114;  artt.  * Butler,  Joseph*  and 
‘Ethics*  in  art.  *Butler,  Joseph*  in  JDJSfB;  artt. 

* Butler  * and  * Hobbes ' in  ERE,  in  addition  to  the  works  already 
dted  in  the  course  of  this  artioie. 

C.  A.  Whittuck. 

SELF-PRESERVATION.— The  term  * self- 
preservation  ’ is  used  in  ethics  to  denote  (1)  a 
articular  duty  and  (2)  the  highest  principle  of  con- 
uct.  In  the  first  sense  the  term  explains  Itself, 
referring  to  the  duty,  recognized  to  some  extent 
by  most  systems,  of  preserving  one’s  own  life  so 
far  as  is  consistent  witn  the  demands  of  the  highest 
good.  The  self  to  be  preserved  is  here  usually 
mterpreted  as  the  physical  self  or  life,  and  the 
duty  is  taken  to  include  the  use  of  all  means 
necessary  for  its  maintenance — the  care  of  health 
and  the  avoidance  of  unnecessary  risk,  as  well  as 
the  more  serious  and  unusual  measures  necessary 
for  self-defence  against  violence.  Even  the  more 
extreme  forms  of  religious  ethics,  in  which  resist- 
ance is  forbidden,  usually  recoraize  the  care  of  the 
body  as  a duty.  In  some  of  tne  Oriental  types  of 
mystical  pantheism  or  nihilism,  however,  which 
place  the  gosJ  of  life  in  the  loss  of  selfhood  and  the 
rreedom  from  the  illusion  of  individuality,  even 
this  moderate  care  for  the  self  ceases  to  have  meiit. 

^ An  Enquiry  eoneeming  the  Principles  of  Morals,  Loodou, 
1751,  appendix  li. 

s A Revievo  of  the  Principal  Questions  and  LiMeultUs  in 
Morals,  London,  1768,  cb.  iU. 


The  self,  as  ordinarily  conceived,  is  to  be  neglected 
or  suppressed  in  order  that  the  one  Being  may  be 
all  in  all.  The  evil  selfhood  to  be  overcome  is 
essentially  the  individual  will  with  its  desires, 
rather  than  the  mere  physical  body,  but  the  latter, 
as  the  bearer  of  these  desires,  is  also  to  be  at  least 
kept  down  to  the  lowest  level  consistent  -with  bare 
life.  So  also  in  Western  pessimism,  with  its  con- 
ception of  the  world  as  a mistake,  there  can  be  no 
recognition  of  a positive  duty  of  self-preservation. 
The  negation  of  the  will  to  live  involves  only  a 
temporary  and  conditional  tolerance  of  physical 
life. 

When  used  as  the  supreme  principle  in  ethics, 
the  term  * self-preservation  ’ has  generally  had 
certain  specific  implications  not  commonly  present 
in  its  usage  as  a particular  duty.  In  the  first 
place,  systems  whi^  make  morality  consist  in 
self-preservation  are  essentially  individualistic, 
whatever  may  be  their  final  conception  of  the  self. 
They  conceive  of  morality  as  a product  of  selves, 
which  develop  it  as  a means  to  their  own  preserva- 
tion. Social  action  may  be  shown  to  be  necessarily 
involved  in  final  and  s^equate  action  for  the  self, 
but  it  is  involved  as  means  and  not  as  end.  In 
Spinoza’s  system  this  is  not  unambiguously  the 
case,  but  in  the  typical  systems  of  the  class  it  is 
fundamental.  In  the  second  place,  such  systems 
imply  a struggle  between  individuals  in  which  the 
conditions  of  self-preservation  become  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  morality.  The  supreme  good  for 
each  individual  is  thus  nis  survival  in  the  struggle 
for  existence,  and  his  supreme  duty  is  the  acquire- 
ment of  power  for  this  end.  The  ideal  is  in  some 
sense  the  strong  man,  and  right  is  made  equivalent 
to  might.  In  the  third  jplace,  these  theories 
emphasize  the  genetic  or  historical  aspects  of  the 
proolem.  They  are  theories  of  how  morality  with 
its  restraints  came  to  be,  and  they  are,  accoroingly, 
symptomatic  of  changes  taking  place  in  moral 
living,  expressions  of  attempts  to  transvalue  old 
values  and  find  new  meanings  for  life.  In  this 
sense  they  are  revolutionary  systems — ethics  of 
revolt. 

It  is  these  implications  that  distinguish  the 
concept  of  self-preservation  from  the  similar  berms 
‘self-development’  and  ‘self-realization,’  in  both 
of  which  idealistic  meanings  are  involved.  In 
self -development  the  self  is  regarded  as  having  a 
positive  content  which  is  unfolded  on  occasion  of 
the  stimuli  furnished  by  experience,  whereas  In  the 
self-preservation  theories  its  content  is  determined 
by  the  environment.  Self-determination  is  the 
implication  of  self-development.  Similarly,  the 
theory  of  self-realization  (q.u.),  as  held  by  T.  H. 
Green  and  his  school,  implies  a conception  of  the 
self  as  rational  and  universal,  and  sees  in  morality 
the  progressive  unfolding  of  a single  rational  life. 
It  is  thus  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  individualism 
and  naturalism  of  the  self-preservation  theory. 

The  representatives  of  this  type  of  ethical  tneory 
are  found  in  modem  philosophy,  not  in  ancient 
thought.  It  is  true  tnat  some  of  the  sophistic 
theories  seem  to  express  this  revolutionary  and 
individualistic  tendency,  but  in  general  their 
emphasis  seems  to  have  oeen  on  self-interest  rather 
than  on  self-preservation,  on  advantages  to  be 
gained  rather  than  on  a life  to  be  conserved.  They 
tend,  therefore,  to  be  hedonistic  rather  than  bio- 
logical or  metaphysical.  The  individualism  of  the 
Hellenistic  period  took  the  form,  nob  of  revolt,  but 
of  abstention  and  withdrawal  from  active  life. 
The  Epicurean,  w^hile  an  individualist,  had  nc 
taste  for  the  active  life,  the  good,  as  conceived  by 
him,  being  the  result,  not  of  struggle,  but  rather 
of  compromise. 

It  is  not  till  the  late  raediseval,  or  early  modem, 
period  that  we  find  typical  theories  of  sell- preserve- 
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tion.  They  arose  os  the  expression  of  the  growing 
gap  between  the  Church  and  secular  civilization, 
with  the  consequent  necessity  of  finding  a natural 
sanction  for  moral  and  i>olitical  law.  Even  witJim 
the  limits  of  late  Scholasticism  we  find  nominalistic 
iiolitical  theorists  taking  the  fallen  state  of  man- 
kind as  conceived  by  the  Church  as  the  basis  for 
a doctrine  of  sovereignty  in  which  the  State  figures 
as  the  power  necessary  to  control  and  further  the 
interests  of  naturally  unsocial  individu^.  The 
confusion  of  the  religious  wars  emphasized  still 
more  the  radically  imsocial  character  of  human 
nature,  so  that  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a complete 
doctrine  of  self-preservation  put  forward  by  Thomas 
Hobbes  in  his  I^maihaut  in  the  midst  of  the 
English  civil  wars. 

According  to  Hobbes,  individuals  are  reaction- 
machines,  conveying  the  motion  furnished  by  the 
stimulus  inwards  to  the  brain  and  heart,  whence 
it  is  returned  to  the  muscle>,  and  issues  in  action 
either  towards  or  away  from  the  stimulus.  The 
t€mdenc3'  towards  the  object  is  desire  or  appetite  ; 
the  tendency  away  from  it  is  aversion.  The 
former,  which  is  accompanied  by  a sense  of 
pleasure,  is  *a  corroboration  of  vital  motion  and 
help  thereto,*  and  its  object  we  call  good ; the 
latter  is  accompanied  by  a sense  of  displeasure,  and 
its  object  we  call  evil.  Good  and  evil  thus  get 
their  whole  natural  significance  from  their  relation 
to  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  have  no  meaning 
in  themselves.  The  fundamental  and  necessai^ 
impulse  of  every  individual  is  directed  towards 
those  objects  and  activities  that  minister  to  the 
preservation  and  enlargement  of  life,  so  that  we 
may  * put  for  a general  inclination  of  all  mankind 
a perpetual  and  restless  desire  of  power  after  power 
that  ceaseth  only  in  death.*  As  a consequence, 
the  natural  condition  of  mankind  is  one  of  struggle, 
in  which  the  only  consideration  is  survival.  The 
evils  of  such  a war  of  all  against  all  are  so  great 
and  apparent  that  reason  dictates  conditions  of 
peace,  and  men  agree  to  renounce  their  natnraJ 
rights  of  flee  offensive,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
a common  power  able  to  preserve  order  and  make 
possible  the  values  of  peace.  If  the  fundamental 
natural  right  is  that  of  self-defence,  its  complement 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  nature,  * to  seelk  peace 
and  follow  it.*^  AH  obligations  go  back  to  the 
primary  fact  that  his  own  life  is  each  man*8 
nearest  concern,  and  whatever  is  to  be  demanded 
of  him  must  be  demanded  in  the  name  of  his  own 
preservation.  That  social  co-operation  is  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  this  end  is  eternally  true, 
but,  until  there  is  an  organized  State  to  compel 
peace,  social  morality  can  be  only  an  ideal  for  the 
individual,  and  his  actual  practice  must  rely  upon 
force  and  fraud  as  the  means  necessary  for  survival 
in  war-time.  Yet,  while  law-observance  is,  under 
almoet  all  conditions,  best  for  the  indhvidual,  and 
hence  has  the  strongest  sanction,  Hobbes  recog- 
nizee that  obedience  is  not  an  absolute  obligation. 
There  can  be  no  gain  to  the  individual  in  losing 
his  life,  and  hence  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
resist  the  State  when  it  threatens  his  life.  Under 
these  conditions  we  revert  to  the  state  of  nature 
again,  and  use  force  and  fraud  to  escape  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  The  State  has  a right 
to  crush  us,  but  we  have  an  equal  right  to  resist, 
since  social  morality  has  only  a conditional  and 
oonventionail  obligation.  This  reservation  of  the 
individual's  right  of  self-defence  (which  is,  of 
coarse,  subversive  of  Hobbes*  whole  theory  of 
State  absolutism)  illustrates  well  the  essential 
cliaracteristics  of  the  self-preservation  theory — its 
individualism,  its  naturalism,  and  its  revolutionary 
character.  Hobbes  conceives  of  the  end  as  the 
conservation  of  the  individual  life,  for  the  sacrifice 
1 Lewiathan,  eta.  zir. 


of  which  nothing  can  compensate.  All  that  a naan 
hath  will  he  give,  and  should  give,  for  his  life. 
And,  similarly,  this  life  is  identified  mth  the 
physical  life  and  its  actual  desires.  ideal  or 

universal  self  can  have  no  meaning  in  Hobbes* 
sensationalistic  psychology.  Selves  are  sharply 
distinct,  and  their  relations  are  those  of  barter. 
So,  too,  the  revolutionary  or  anarchic  character 
of  the  doctrine  is  involved  in  its  atomic  individ- 
ualism and  its  recognition  of  no  ideal  basis  for  the 
unity  of  society. 

These  implications  of  the  doctrine  are  brought 
out  more  clearly  by  comparison  with  a system 
whoso  principle  seems  iaentical  with  that  of 
Hobbes,  is,  indeed,  historically  relat€^  to  it,  but 
whose  development  is  diflerent-;-so  different  that 
some  would  refuse  to  place  it  in  the  same  class 
with  his.  This  is  the  system  of  Spinoza.  Like 
Hobbes,  Spinoza  assumes  that  the  essence  of  each 
thing  is  its  tendency  to  be,  to  persist  in  its  being, 
its  concUtts  sese  conservandi,  vVhateyer  is  done 
must  in  some  way  be  the  outcome  of  this  inevitable 
tendency  of  each  thing  to  be  itself.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  anything  could  do  anything  else 
chan  be  itself.  Hence  tke  virtue  of  the  individual 
can  consist  only  in  the  most  complete  self- 
expression. 

* As  Besson  requires  uotl^ng  contrary  to  Nature,  it  requires 
that  each  love  himself,  seek  ms  own  advanta^,  what  is  really 
for  his  own  advantage,  and  desire  all  that  which  really  raises 
ni^n  to  greater  perfection,  and,  to  speak  generally,  it  requires 
that  ea(m  endeayour  to  maintain  nls  own  being  as  bu*  as 
possible.  . . . The  foundation  of  happiness  oonsists  in  this, 
that  the  Tnar>  it  able  to  preserve  his  own  being.'  ^ 

Virtue  does  not  consist,  therefore,  in  self-abnega- 
tion or  in  mere  negative  control  of  passions,  but 
in  self-expansion  and  the  attainment  of  positive 
good.  The  good  man  is  the  strong  man.  xtepeut- 
ance,  humility,  as  signs  of  weakness,  have  only  a 
slight  value,  and  pity,  so  far  as  it  is  a mere  feeling, 
is  to  be  discouraged.  This  self-assertion,  however, 
is  not  anti-social,  since  man  is  most  useful  to  man. 
Moreover,  man  can  be  useful  to  man  only  in  so  far 
as  he  is  himself  a positive  force  and  has  something 
of  his  own  to  give.  To  be  anything  for  another, 
one  must  be  oneself.  The  good,  therefore,  Spinoza, 
with  Hobbes,  conceives,  not  as  absolute,  but  as 
relative  to  the  nature  whose  good  it  is.  We  do 
not  desire  things  because  they  are  good,  but  they 
are  good  because  we  desire  them.  No  object  of 
desire  is  in  itself  bad,  but  it  may  become  bad  when 
considered  in  relation  to  the  whole  system  of  desires 
Avith  the  satisfaction  of  which  it  may  interfere. 
For  man,  as  conscious,  is  able  to  form  a concept  of 
himself  ais  a whole  and  hence  of  his  total  or  ultimate 
good,  which  then  becomes  the  object  of  his  reflective 
pursuit.  It  is  in  his  conception  of  the  nature  of 
the  self  and  of  its  power  that  Spinoza  differs  from 
Hobbes  and  makes  his  classifleation  difficult.  For 
the  self  is  essentiadly  a rational  self  and,  in  so  far 
as  truly  conceived,  is  one  with  the  infinite  nature 
of  God.  The  more  clearly  it  thinks,  therefore,  the 
more  it  is  Itself  and  the  more  adequately  it  ex- 
presses the  nature  of  Go<L  The  more  adequately, 
in  turn,  it  conceives  itself,  the  less  is  it  in  subjec- 
tion to  the  power  of  the  passions.  The  man  who 
takes  a thinking  view  ox  things  knows  himself 
and  all  things  as  modes  of  God  and  therefore 
absolutely  determined  both  in  nature  and  in  exist- 
ence by  the  divine  nature.  Knowing  this  absolute 
necessity  of  things,  he  ceases  to  be  moved  by  things 
as  individual,  and  fixes  his  contemplation  on  the 
order  of  nature  as  a whole.  In  this  life  of  thought 
he  is  more  truly  active  and  himself,  and  therefore 
finds  in  it  his  highest  joy.  This  joyful  con- 
templation of  the  necessary  order  of  things  is  the 
Intellectual  love  of  God  and  man’s  highest  good. 
He  is  then  free  from  the  bondage  of  passion  and 
i BthicOj  pt.  Iv..  prop.  IS.  achol. 
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self-controlled.  And,  in  so  far  as  he  la  freed  from 
his  passions,  he  ceases  to  contend  with  others  mth 
whom  he  is  united,  in  so  far  as  the^  too  have  come 
to  the  recognition  of  their  place  in  the  necessary 
order  of  the  world. 

With  Hobbes  the  tendency  towards  self-preserva- 
tion and  the  power  necessary  to  ensuie  it  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  an  external  control  through 
fear  of  which  men  restrain,  but  do  not  extirpate, 
their  inordinate  desires.  With  Spinoza  the  same 
tendency  leads  to  the  development  of  a rational 
view  of  the  self  and  the  world,  which  itself  suilices 
to  control  the  passions  and  make  possible  a common 
Ufa  In  the  doctrine  of  Hobbes  morality  is  a mere 
tool  of  which  the  individual  makes  use  for  his 

Erivate  ends,  and  wliich,  under  certain  conditions, 
e may  reject.  In  Spinoza  virtue  is  itself  blessed- 
ness. The  knowledge  which  is  power  is  not,  as 
with  Bacon,  a power  to  do,  but  a ^wer  to  be — the 
insight  which  is  alone  able  to  make  man  master 
of  his  passions. 

The  influence  of  Hobbes  and  Spinoza  upon  their 
age  is  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  antagonisms  which 
they  aroused,  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent,  that  we  have  again  in- 
stances of  the  doctrine  of  self-preservation.  And 
here  it  is  not  as  expressions  of  political  conditions 
that  we  find  them,  out  as  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  biolo^  to  ethics.  This  is  strictly  true  of 
the  motives  of  Herbert  Spencer,  but  in  the  case  of 
Nietzsche  the  biological  analogy  is  of  secondary, 
rather  than  primary,  importance. 

The  biological  theoiy  of  evolution  ^ has  affected 
ethics  in  two  ways;  (1)  by  its  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  development  of  morality,  through 
which  it  has  supplemented  the  older  associa- 
tionalist  account  of  the  genesis  of  conscience  ; and 
(2)  by  its  suggestion  of  a new  standard  of  morals, 
through  which  it  has  attempted  to  render  the 
older  utilitarian  doctrine  more  exact.  Spencer^s 
Data  of  Ethics  is  concerned  with  both  these 
problems,  but  the  treatment  of  the  latter  is  the 
more  distinctive.  His  quarrel  with  the  utilitarians, 
as  he  explains  in  a letter  to  J.  S.  Mill,  is  based 
upon  the  unscientific  character  of  pleasure  as  a 
standard  of  conduct. 

' The  busineu  of  Moral  Science  [is]  to  deduce,  from  the  laws 
of  life  and  the  condicions  of  existence,  what  kinds  of  action 
necessarily  tend  to  produce  happiness,  and  what  kinds  to 
produce  unhappineaa.'^ 

Morality  is  only  the  latest  phase  of  life  in  general ; 
its  laws,  therefore,  are  only  developments  of  the 
general  laws  of  life.  These  laws  of  life  are  the 
conditions  of  self-preservation  as  they  have  been 
developed  in  the  struggle  of  individuals  and  groups 
for  existence.  All  life  is  striving  to  persist  and  to 
grow,  and  the  moral  life  is  only  the  final  and  self- 
consoions  st^e  of  the  resulting  development.  A 
moral  life  is  one  that  conduces  to  greater  life, 
measured,  not  in  mere  length,  but  in  breadth,  or 
complexity,  of  activities  as  well.  As  biology, 
psychology,  and  sociology  ctow  more  exact,  we 
shall  have  a more  scientifically  worked  out  system 
of  morals  in  place  of  onr  empirical  or  rule-of-tliamb 
system.  Life  and  more  life  is  thus  the  end 
suggested  by  the  evolutionary  theory.  No  dis- 
tinction of  quality  can  be  recognized  without 
destroying  the  value  of  the  exact  quantitative 
method.  The  breadth  of  life,  which  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  dimensioi^  means,  not  width  of 
rationally  interesting  activities,  development  of  a 
broadly  human  point  of  view,  but  only  variety  and 
complexity  of  biological  activities  so  far  as  these 
promote  survival.  If  conflict  were  to  arise  between 
these  two  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  so 
that  the  individual  should  have  to  choose  between 
them,  it  would  seem  that  the  fundamental  principle 
> See  art.  EvoLtmoif  (Biological). 

* I^nyirifA^n  t>/  Ethics,  pt.  i.  ch.  vL  | 21. 


of  self-preservation  would  demand  the  sacrifice  oi 
breadth  to  length.  Spencer’s  assumption  that  no 
such  conflict  can  ajrise  is  perha],>8  due  to  his  pre- 
occupation with  the  absolute  ethics  of  ideal  condi- 
tions. Certainly  breadth  of  life  cannot  have  ^ual 
value  *with  length  as  a factor  in  determining 
quantity  of  life  as  the  criterion  of  the  moral,  nor 
can  any  meaning  be  given  to  the  idea  of  their 
multiplication  into  a single  product.  In  the 
absence  of  any  fixed  unit,  the  very  conception  of 
q^uantity  of  liie  remains  even  more  indefinite  than 
tke  pre-scientific  idea  of  the  greatest  happiness, 
whicn  it  was  devised  to  supplant. 

But,  while  Spencer  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
human  conduct  is  what  it  is  because  the  struggle 
for  existence  has  so  shaped  it,  and  while  theretore 
the  end  of  self-preservation  would  seem  to  be  the 
test  of  good  emu  bad  conduct,  he  yet  insists  that 
life  is  not  in  itself  a value,  but  that  it  is  pleasure 
alone  that  justifies  it.  Remove  the  pleasurable 
feeling  from  even  the  longest  life  and  it  would 
have  no  more  value  than  a handful  of  dust.  The 
universal  object  of  desire  is  pleasure.  There  seem 
therefore  to  be  two  ends  of  human  action : from 
the  biological  point  of  view,  life  is  a ceaseless 
struggle  to  preserve  and  increase  itself ; from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  it  is  a search  for  pleas- 
ure. That  the  individual  is  not  tom  in  two  by 
this  dual  tendency  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
aims  actually  coincide — that,  in  the  long  run  and 
under  ideal  conditions,  pleasure-producing  actions 
are  also  life-preserving.  It  must  be  so,  Spencer 
urges,  because  the  creature  who  took  delight  in 
conduct  not  conducive  to  life  would  be  eliminated. 
This,  of  course,  is  no  proof  that  pleasure  is  the 
universal  object  of  desire,  but  only  that,  granting 
it  to  be  such,  the  coincidence  of  its  conditions  with 
those  of  self-preservation  can  be  explained.  The 
implication  is  that  the  real  determinants  of  conduct 
are  mechanical,  and  that  our  conscious  aims  and 
interests  are  wholly  fixed  by  the  conditions  of 
survival.  It  is  physical  life  that  unfolds  itself  in 
personal  and  social  conduct,  and  it  is  to  its  laws 
that  our  conscious  aims  are  to  be  adjusted.  Its 
laws,  moreover,  are  not  so  mucli  expressions  of  its 
own  uature  as  forms  impressed  upon  it  by  the 
environment.  Although  the  term  ‘self-preserva- 
tion ’ seems  to  imply  self-assertion  and  individual 
initiative,  actually,  as  conceived  by  Spacer  and 
the  evolutionists,  it  has  no  such  meaning.  The 
self,  whether  we  think  of  it  as  moulded  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  environment  or  as  pick^  out 
by  natural  selection  (and  Spencer  uses  both 
theories),  has  no  character  of  its  own,  makes  no 
contribution  to  the  result,  but  is  wholly  the  pro- 
duct of  the  impersonal  world-forces  outside  it. 
The  forms  of  moral  conduct  are  selected  for  man, 
not  by  him.  It  is  the  universe  that  is  asserting 
itself,  not  individuals,  and  a universe  in  which 
there  seem  to  he  no  real  selves,  but  only  * others.* 

The  doctrine  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  can  be 
called  one  of  self-preservation  only  in  so  far  as  he 
makes  use  of  the  biological  conceptions  of  struggle 
and  survival  to  support  bis  thesis.  As  in  the  case 
of  Hobbes,  self-preservation  is  almost  too  negative 
a term  to  apply  to  tliat  will-to-power  which 
Nietzsche  makes  the  essence  of  each  individual 
being.  The  intellect  and  its  creations  have  no 
independent  value,  but  are  only  instruments  in  the 
service  of  this  instinctive  life.  There  is  no  purpose 
discoverable  in  the  world  at  large  ; we  are  here, 
and  our  only  intent  is  to  tight  onr  way  to  ever 
greater  power.  Unlike  Hobbes,  he  can  see  no 
value  in  peace  and  ordered  morality.  All  restraint, 
as  a lowering  of  life,  is  bad.  Nor  is  Nietzsche  a 
hedonist  in  his  individualism : it  is  not  pleasui'e 
tUat  gives  value  to  life,  rather  almost  is  it  pain. 
It  is  the  glory  and  excitement  of  combat,  the 
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struggle  itself,  the  sense  of  strength,  that  make  it 
worth  while.  To  eliminate  this  struggle,  to  make 
life  comfortable  and  safe,  is  to  take  from  it  all 
that  gives  it  its  terrible  charm.  Hence  our  social 
morality  and  onr  religions  of  83rmi>athy  and  re- 
nunciation are  to  be  condemned  as  encouragements 
to  the  weak  and  inferior.  This  slave-moralitv  of 
the  herd  is  to  be  replaced  by  the  master-morality 
of  the  higher  man,  and  its  supreme  command  is, 
*Be  haxd.*  Nietzsche’s  doctrine  is  thus  one  of 


pure  individualism  ; the  self  to  be  preserved  is  the 
natural  self  of  impulse,  and  its  goal  is  the  attain- 
ment of  power  in  the  abstract — not  power  for  the 
realization  of  any  final  end,  but  power  as  power, 
empty  of  any  end  which  might  mve  meaning  to 
its  possession.  It  is  the  dream  cn  the  adolescent, 
impatient  of  restraint  but  unconscious  of  his  ends. 
BLis  ideal,  therefore,  in  spite  of  its  not  making  use 
of  the  name  itself,  is  perhaps,  in  its  individualism, 
its  naturalism,  and  its  anarchism,  the  most  typical 
of  the  theories  of  self-preservation. 

In  Nietzsche,  too,  can  be  clearly  seen  both  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  these  systems.  They 
are  strong  in  so  far  as  they  lay  emphasis  upon  the 
actual  s^f-preservative  instincts  and  tendencies 
necessary  for  existence.  Any  order  of  life,  what- 
ever its  ideal,  must  be  rootea  in  the  actual  motive 
forces  of  human  nature,  must  appeal  to  some 
real  interest  of  the  individual,  or  else  remain 
a meaningless  and  remote  idea,  powerless  to 
affect  life.  It  is  this  that  those  thmkers  feel  and 
provide  for — a real  interest  in  the  given  ideal — 
under  the  obvious  assumption  that  there  can  be 
no  nearer  and  dearer  interest  to  a man  than  his 
own  self. 

But  they  are  weak  in  so  far  as  they  fail  to  re- 
cog[nize  the  reality  of  any  other  self  than  that 
which  finds  expression  in  the  natural  instincts  of 
man — in  so  far  as  they  refuse  to  admit  a self  whose 
interests  are  not  individual,  but  reflectively  social. 
Apart  from  the  recognition  of  the  reality  of  a 
direct  interest  in  an  over-individual  good,  Nietzsche 
rightly  sees  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as 
moral  obligation ; hence  his  characterization  of 
his  doctrine  as  immoralism.  Individualism  made 
absolute  renounces  its  claim  as  morality,  and  is 
indeed  unable  consistently  to  plead  its  cause. 
Self-centred  and  antagonistic  selves  can  have  no 
common  good  and  therefore  no  basis  for  co-operative 
action  or  rational  obligation.  There  may  be  an 
over-lordship  based  upon  might,  but  no  reasonable 
organization  expressing  the  natural  interests  of  all 
in  a common  life,  and  consequently  no  ground  for 
a moral  appeal  for  the  recognition  of  any  law  not 
actualizea  oy  force. 

The  assumption  upon  which  all  these  theories 
rest,  however,  that  the  individual  is  essentially 
ud  wholly  a self-seeking  creature,  is  not  tenable 
in  the  light  of  our  present  psychology.  The  con- 
tention of  Butler,  as  well  as  of  the  moral  sense 
writers,  that  the  other-regarding  impulses  are  as 
fundamental  as  the  self-regarding,  has  been  borne 
out  by  all  recent  analysis.  The  fact  that  our 
desires  are  our  desires  by  no  means  implies  that 
we  outlives  are  their  objects.  The  contrary 
rather  is  true,  that  our  tendencies  are  naturally 
directed  upon  obiects  other  than  the  self,  and  that 
conscious  self-seeking  is  a secondary  and  reflective 
product.  There  is  no  reason  against,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  evidence  for,  the  fact  that  the 
socia]  good  is  as  immediate  and  natural  an  object 
M the  private  good,  and,  with  this  granted,  the 
theories  of  self-preservation  lose  their  plausibility. 
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Norman  Wilde. 

SELF-REALIZATION.— I.  • Self-realization  * 
is  a term  so  vague  and  indeflnite  in  connotation 
that  some  writers  on  ethics  (e.g.,  Sidgydck)  con- 
sider that  it  would  be  well  to  e^^unge  it  &om  the 
vocabulary  of  ethical  science.  This  indeflnitenesa 
is  largely  due  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  ‘ self,’ 
and  also  partly  caused  by  the  va^eness  of  * real- 
ization.’ The  self  can  indeed  be  defined  with 
varying  degrees  of  narrowness  or  of  comprehen- 
siveness— a fsmt  which  is  often  expressed,  in  loose 
and  inaccurate  phraseology,  by  the  asse^on  that 
each  individual  has  many  selves,  such  as  the 
bodily,  the  animal,  the  rational,  the  social,  self. 
* Realization,’  again,  is  a word  which,  in  this 
connexion,  may  he  taken  to  include  or  to  exclude 
what  is  usually  called  ‘ self-suppression  ’ or  * self- 
sacrifice.’  Thus,  before  any  precise  meaning  can 
be  at^hed  to  the  compound  term  ‘s^-realiza- 
tion,’  it  is  necessary  first  to  define  precisely  what 
is  meant  by  * self  ’ and  * realization  ’ respectively. 

If  (i)  the  self  be  understood  predominajitly  as 
sentient,  and  the  individual’s  Highest  good  be 
accordingly  taken  to  be  pleasure,  self-realization 
will  consist  in  so  living  as  to  secure  for  oneself  the 
maximum  of  pleasurable  feeling.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  Cyrenaics  (^.v.),  and  the  more 
degenerate  members  of  that  school  tended  to 
identify  self-realization  with  what  would  more 
correctly  be  called  self-indulgence.  The  better 
Cyrenaics,  however,  did  not  restrict  pleasure  to 
the  pleasures  of  sense,  but  rather  had  higher  forms 
of  pleasure — c.g.,  that  of  friendship — in  mind. 
Similarly  the  Epicureans  (g.v.)  repudiated  sensual- 
ism or  slavery  to  the  lower  desires  and  passions, 
while  adopting  a hedonism  akin  to  that  of  the 
Cyrenaics. 

If  (ii.)  man’s  rational  nature  be  regarded  as  the 
timest  expression  of  the  self,  and  the  highest  indi- 
vidual g^d  be  accordingly  sought  in  the  control 
of  the  lower  or  animal  * self  ’ by  right  reason,  then 
self-realization  will  consist  in  the  attainment  of 
rationality  or  reasonableness  and  will  involve 
suppression  of  many  impulses  and  desires : the 
whole  self,  or  the  self  in  all  its  spheres  of  conative 
activity,  will  thus  not  be  ‘realized.*  Anti- 
hedonistio  ethic,  proceeding  on  these  lines,  culmi- 
nates in  emphasis  of  self-sacrifice  or  self-discipline, 
even  self-mutilation — in  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
we  ^ only  enter  into  the  higher  life  halt  or 
blind.  ^ Sc^f-realizaHon,  according  to  this  doctrine, 
IS  realization  of  the  rational  self  at  the  expense  of 
the  sentient  self.  In  ancient  Greece  the  Cynics 
(o.v.)  main  tamed  such  a view  as  this.  They  held 
that  virtue  is  the  chief  good,  and  that  virtue 
makes  the  human  being  independent  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  worldly  fortune.  The  Cynics  went 
on  to  teach  that  self-realization  consists  in  living 
m the  natural  state,  or  according  to  nature.  The 
Stories  (?•“*;.)  also  advocated  realization  of  the 
^tional  self  as  the  highest  end,  and,  like  the 
Cymes,  inoulcatod  freedom  from  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  which  life  may  bring ; but  they  saw  the 
means  to  this  end  in  repression  of  the  elements  of 
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feeling,  desire,  and  emotion.  This  ^vas  their  chief 
difference  from  the  C3mic8 ; they  differed  from  the 
Epicureans,  to  whom  they  were  most  directly 
oppoeed,  in  emphasizing  the  supremacy  of  reason 
over  feeling.  Virtue,  ror  the  Stoic,  consisted  in 
the  assertion  of  the  rational  side  of  man,  and 
largely  in  extirpation  of  the  passions,  till  * apathy  * 
was  attained  A similar  ethic  was  taught,  withm 
the  modem  period,  hy  Kant  (g;.®.),  and  indeed  by 
many  ration^ists  and  intuitiomsts. 

As  against  both  of  these  one-sided  theories,  each 
of  which  does  full  justice  to  but  one  side  of  our 
complex  nature,  the  eudsemonism  {q.v,)  of  Aristotle 
may  be  instanced  This  philosopher  held  that 
happiness  is  the  chief  good,  and  regarded  happi- 
ness as  the  outcome  of  life  accordmg  to  virtue. 

In  eudsemonism  it  is  rather  (iii. ) the  whole  self  that 
is  to  ^ realized,  and  writers  of  the  eudsemonmtic 
school  emphasize,  more  than  do  most  ancient 
hedonists,  the  place  of  pleasures  of  the  mind,  while 
at  the  same  time  they  assign  more  value  than  did 
the  Stoics  to  the  external  goods  of  life  and  the 
SBsthetic  (as  distinguished  from  the  strictly  ethical) 
adornments  of  conduct  and  character.  Thus 
eudaemonism  sees  in  s^-realization,  at  any  rate 
far  more  completely  than  do  hedonism  and  ration- 
alism, the  complete  development  of  all  sides  of  the 
self,  and  discountenances  tne  extirpation  of  any. 

Ftom  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear  that 
self-realization,  in  one  form  or  another,  is  adopted 
as  the  chief  good  by  all  forms  of  egoism,  as 
distinguished  from  altruism  and  systems  which 
emphasize  (iv.)  the  social  self.  In  the  broadest 
sense,  self-realization  will  denote  development  of 
personality  to  the  utmost,  ‘Mrsonality*  being 
here  used  to  refer  to  fully  actuauzed  human  nature, 
as  contrasted  with  the  individual  life  of  the  child, 
the  savage,  or  the  non-rational  animal.  All  of 
these  inevitably  seek  self-realization  of  a kind — at 
least  they  aim  at  self-preservation,  and  at  self- 
betterment in  some  sense.  But  the  broader  self- 
realization,  or  complete  attainment  of  personality, 
will  consist  partly  in  synthesis  or  co-ordination  of 
the  conative  elements  of  experience,  and  partly  in 
the  development  of  all  the  capacities  of  the  souL 
The  former  of  these  processes  involves  progr^ive 
control  of  impulse,  desire,  and  passion,  with  a 
view  to  securing  a full  and  untrammelled  life  for 
the  whole  self,  inclusive  of  the  higher  faculties  of 
reason,  will,  and  moral  sense,  it  is  the  means 
of  securing  that  the  momentary  self,  or,  more 
correctly,  the  passing  impulse  or  des^  of  the 
moment,  indulgence  or  pursuit  of  which  would 
mar  the  happiness  and  well-being  and  thwart  the 
abiding  purpose  of  the  whole  self  or  personality, 
be  not  allowed  to  have  free  play.  For  passing 
impulses  and  present  passions  often  conflict  with 
the  attainment  of  enduring  happiness  ; and  desires 
frequently  conflict  with  one  another.  If  the  agent 
in  nis  completeness,  i.e.  as  rational,  vobtdonal, 
and  moral,  as  well  as  sentient  and  appetitive,  be 
the  controller  of  every  kind  of  factor  or  his  moral 
experience,  be  can  efiect  reedization  of  his  higher 
or  better  self  such  as  otherwise  may  be  unattain- 
able. The  latter  of  the  processes  included  in  the 
attainment  of  self-perfection  will  involve  the  full 
use  of  all  the  individuars  ‘ talents  * or  endowment^ 
whether  they  be  few  or  many,  great  or  small,  in 
that  these  may  be  instrumentai  to  the  oompletest 
moralization  and  perfecting  of  the  self. 

2.  The  various  possible  senses  of  ‘self-realiza- 
tion * having  now  oeen  enumerated  and  defined, 
we  may  turn  to  the  further  question  whether  any 
of  them  be  adequate  as  a description  of  the  highest 
good,  and  notice  briefiy  some  of  the  chief  criticisms 
which  the  conception  has  received. 

In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  admitted  that  s^- 
realization  is  very  seldom  actually  before  the  mind 
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of  a moral  agent  when  he  is  about  to  a 

moral  act.  Moral  acts  are  almost  always  done 
without  any  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
agent,  at  the  moment,  of  self-realization ; that  is 
not  set  up  by  him  as  the  final  cause  of  his  action. 
He  chooses  the  course  of  conduct  which  he  pur- 
sues as  good,  rather  than  as  good  for  him.  So, 
unless  we  commit  ‘the  psychologist’s  fallacy,*  or 
confound  the  ‘ psychic  * and  the  ‘ psychological  * 
standpoints  (i.6.  the  standpoint  of  the  agent  at  the 
time  of  his  action  with  the  standpoint  of  the 
external  observer  or  of  universal,  scientific,  know- 
ledge), we  must  deny  that  self-realization  is  an 
end  or  a final  cause  that  we  ever  set  before  us  or 
by  which  we  are  ever  motived,  save  in  exceptional 
cases.  And,  if  it  be  retorted  that  self-realization 
does  not  profess  zo  be  the  end  or  the  good  which  is 
consciously  in  view  for  the  moral  agent  himself, 
but  is  nevertheless,  objectively  speaking,  a realiza- 
tion of  the  agent’s  self,  whether  the  individual 
know  it  or  not,  we  then  encounter  the  difficulty 
that  all  our  moral  acts,  whether  good  or  bad, 
must  be  regarded  as  stages  in  the  assertion  or 
realization  of  the  self.  There  are  obiects  of  quite 
different  ethical  value  in  which  a selr  may  find  its 
satisfaction  or  realization ; or,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  there  are  different  selves,  or  aspects  of 
the  self,  to  be  satisfied  ; there  is  always,  in  moral 
action,  a choice  between  the  realization  of  one  or 
another  element  in  the  whole  self,  unless  self- 
realization  be  a mere  empty  form  without  content. 
This  point  has  already  been  touched  upon  in 
the  foregoing  description  of  the  various  partial 
meanings  of  the  self,  and  it  has  been  remarked 
before  that  self-realization  in  actuality  always 
involves  self-negation. 

In  so  far  as  self-realization  is  identified  with 
self-satisfaction  (g.v.),  it  may  bo  urged  that  there 
is  satisfaction  of  a kind  for  some  mdividuals  in 
that  which  is  not  good  ; and  the  more  settled 
principles  of  individual  lives,  with  which  the 
momentary  act  may  be  contrasted  and  be  found  in 
conflict — the  permanent  ‘self* — are  not  always 
or  necessarily  the  best.  Permanency  of  satisfac- 
tion, if  we  regard  the  self  which  is  to  be  realized 
as  the  permanent  self,  is  but  one  mark  among 
others  of  the  good  act,  moreover,  when  the  perma- 
nent self  is  tne  better  man.  And,  if  we  contem- 
plate the  whole  self,  rather  than  the  self  as  the 
permanent  (in  contrast  with  the  momentary),  we 
are  reminded  that  the  whole  self  is  never  realized  ; 
as  such,  it  cannot  be,  for  our  earliest  moral 
teaching  is  directed  chiefly  towards  the  securing 
of  our  self-suppression,  ana  ‘the  manifold  tempta- 
tions which  aeath  alone  can  cure*  arise  from 
conflict  within  the  whole  self  which  never  can  be 
wholly  eliminated,  in  the  case  of  most  of  us,  while 
life  lasts.  We  cannot  enter  into  life  ‘ whole  * ; the 
only  question  is.  What  kind  of  * a whole  * are  we 
to  be  ? 

3.  We  pass  now  to  a difficulty  which  has  not 
been  foreiiadowed  in  our  initial  account  of  what 
self-realization  may  be  understood  to  mean — a 
difficulty  which  arises  when  we  turn  from  egoistic 
theories  to  altruistic,  or  even  to  all  ethical  systems 
which  see  the  highest  good  in  the  common  good. 
Self-realization  is  obviously  incapable  of  being 
identified  with  the  highest  good  by  the  altruist, 
for  whom  conduct  is  good  in  so  far  as  it  subserves 
the  realization  of  owier  selves  than  one’s  own. 
And,  without  going  to  the  extreme  of  literal 
altruism,  we  may,  and  nowadays  generally  do, 
demand  that  soci^  activity  have  at  least  some 
place  in  the  ethical  ideal-  Ii  altruism  ffiuls  to  take 
note  of  the  ethical  element  involved  in  personal 
culture,  purely  egoistic  theoiiw,  which  regard 
self -realization  alone  as  exhaustive  of  the  ethical 
ideal,  fail  to  take  note  of  the  ‘ social  self*  in  man. 
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and  of  the  place  which  devotion  to  the  common 
welfare  occupies  in  a con^lete  and  adequate 
account  of  the  moral  life.  There  is  much  that 
is  to  be  desired  because  it  is  ^ood,  though  not 
because  it  is  good  for  the  particular  agent  bent 
exclusively  on  the  realization  of  himself.  The 
chief  good  must  be  desired  by  some  self  and  for 
some  self;  but  not  necessarily  by  some  self  for 
itself.  Thus  self-realization  alone,  unless  the 
term  be  used  so  broadly  and  vaguely  as  to  include 
the  extinction  of  self — aus  in  the  case  of  the  patriot 
who  dies  for  his  country — cannot  be  the  whole  of 
the  ethical  end.  Not  realization,  whether  asser- 
tion or  development,  of  the  self  is  the  essential 
rule  of  conduct,  but  rather  the  use  of  the  self  and 
ail  its  powers  and  talents  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  common,  as  well  as  of  the  individual  agent's, 
welfare.  Contribution  and  service  thus  take  the 
pre-eminence  over  self • development  and  self- 
culture  in  the  ethical  ideal ; and  realization  of  the 
self  can  enter  into  the  end  only  in  so  far  as  self- 
realization  is  compatible  with,  and  conducive  to, 
the  common  good.  To  seek  one's  own  life  merely 
m to  lose  it.  Attainment  of  the  end  doubtless 
involves  self-development  and  self-realization  ; but 
such  development  presupposes  an  end  which  is 
not  the  self. 

Indeed  the  rational  self  U by  no  means  rational, 
nor  the  whole  self  whole,  if  it  be  conceived  as  an 
mdependent  unit ; or,  rather,  an  isolated  rational 
individual  is  inconceivable.  The  realization  of 
the  individual  self,  as  we  know  it,  demands  life  in 
somety  ; for  without  social  intercourse  there  is  no 
rationality,  so  thoroughly  are  we  ‘members  one 
of  another.*  Our  true  self,  regarded  either  as  the 
rational  self  or  as  the  whole  sSf,  can  fully  develop 
itself  only  by  being  also  the  social  self,  or  by 
saving  for  social  ends,  which  involves  much  sac- 
rifice of  the  individual  self.  ‘ Looking  at  the 
m^ter,  therefore,  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
might  better  to  describe  the  ultimate  end  as 
the  realization  of  a rational  universe,  rather  tlm/n 
as  self-realization.*  ^ 

Christianity  of  course  accentuates  the  idea  that 
we  are  ‘ members  one  of  another* ; also  the  truth 
that  self-sacrifice  enters  largely  into  the  effort  to 
attain  to  the  highest  end.  It  thus  sees  in  that 
end  TOmething  more  than  the  realization  of  the 
mdividual  self.  And  this  something-more  arises 
from  man's  relation  to  God  as  well  as  from  his 
Ration  to  his  fellow-men.  At  the  same  time 
Christianity,  through  its  doctrine  of  eternal  life 
and  its  hope  of  immortality,  is  able  to  present 
an  ideal  of  self-realization  which  escapes  the  in- 
adequacy characteristic  of  such  ideas  of  it  as  have 
as  yet  been  discussed,  in  that  it  is  one  which 
embraces  them  and  transcends  their  mutual  con- 
Hiotingnesa  For  the  Christian  faith,  in  the 
doctrine  jnst  mentioned,  r^gnizes  yet  another 
‘self  than  those  with  which  we  have  hitherto 
l^n  concerned,  viz.  the  eternal  self  or  the  self  of 
the  life  to  come,  which  may  be  realized  only 
though  devotion  to  the  common  good,  and  even 
tl^ngh  devotion  unto  death.  Only,  perhaps 
when  hope  of  an  after  life  is  thns  presupposed  can 
we  reach  a sense  of  ‘self-realization*  which  is 
wholly  compatible  with  the  end  as  represented  in 
n^-egoistic  systems  of  ethics;  otherwise,  from 
systems,  self-realization 
will  be  but  a means  to  an  end. 

But  even  in  the  Ught  of  a fnture  Ufe  and  of 
relation  to  a penwnal  Go<l  we  cannot  now  conceive 
taUy  how  the  distmct  ideals  of  self-realization 
soci^  good  can  be  reconciled  and  com- 
bined m one.  Further  consideration  of  how  these 
Ideals  wise  and  are  conditioned  will  enable  us  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  this  problem  which 

I Mackenxie.  Manual  qf  BUiict*,  p.  295. 


seems  to  be  ignored  by  the  general  assumption 
that  there  is  but  one  absolute  moral  ideal  or  end 
presupposed  in  objective  moral  valuation. 

Three  levels  of  valuation  are  to  be  distin- 
guished, each  having  its  peculiar  cognitional  oon- 
dltlons  and  presupposing  a different  kind  of 
abstraction  from  the  effective-conational  attitude 
called  ‘valuing.*  At  the  sub-personal  level  we 
apprehend  worths  determined  by  individual  feeling 
which  we  refer  to  the  bodily  smf,  and  not  to  the 
self  as  jperson.  Here  the  end  is  happiness,  and  our 
ethic  IS  hedonism.  At  the  personad  level  we 
apprehend  worths  determined  by  feelings,  tie 
presupposition  of  which  is  the  ideally  constructed 
self,  and  attainment  of  the  ideal  which  now 
emerges  involves  sacrifice  of  the  ideals  of  snb- 
personal  valuation : pleasure  must  be  subordinated 
to  v^buous  disposition.  Personal  dispositions 
have  intrinsic  value,  and  such  objects  may  acquire 
absolute  worth.  These  are  internal  to  the  self, 
and  recognition  of  them  is  conditioned  by  abstrac- 
tion from  all  instrumentality  of  the  virtuous  dis- 
position to  attainment  of  ttie  common  good.  Their 
pursuit  beyond  certain  limits  is  superfluous  from 
the  common  or  over-individual  standpoint,  though 
obligatory  from  that  of  the  individual  who  is  an 
end  to  himself.  Finally,  the  self  may  participate 
in  the  valuations  of  his  fellows,  and  play  the  rble 
of  the  over-individual  self  or  the  impartial  ob- 
server. He  then  contemplates  exclusively  the 
social  good,  and  his  intrinsic  personal  values 
have  now  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  over-individual 
values  of  society.  Of  course  the  personal  and  the 
social  ideals  will  at  many  points  coincide ; but 
they  will  not  necessarily  do  so  in  all  situations. 
And  here  the  problem  arises.  Is  there  any  absolute 
criterion  or  standard  of  preference  for  the  one 
ideal  over  the  other  when,  in  concrete  situations, 
they  may  conflict  or  be  incompatibilities  for  the 
individual  will?  Such  an  a priori  ground  of 
preference  seems  to  be  beyond  the  range  of  our 
Imowledge,  and  it  becomes  a question  whether 
ethics  w entitled  to  speak  of  one  only  absolute 
moral  ideal,  rather  than  of  a plurality  of  them 
which  cannot  be  unified.  A philosophy  of  values 
may  reouire  a single  supreme  value;  but  from 
such  a th^retical  absolute  there  is  no  possibility 
of  transition  to  an  enmirical  unity  of  conscious 
ends  and  felt  values.  Perhaps  the  only  direction 
in  which  we  may  look  for  a solution  of  this  diffi- 
onlty  is  in  identification  of  the  individual  will 
with  the  metempirical  will  of  God.  Ultimate  ends 
and  their  coalescence,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
in^e  intelligible  otherwise  than  by  logical  sub- 
ordination of  the  one  to  the  other,  and  neither 
self-realization  nor  sacrifice  to  the  social  end  can 
be  the  final  word  of  ethics. 

byrsaATUiu.— The  t«xt-booIuon  ethic*— S.  Mackenzie. 

A*  ^ Tkylor.  In  IJB  vi. 

^ Urban,  Valuatum : it*  Pature^  and 
Law,  London.  1909.  p.  TeNNAXT. 

— X.  Ethical  import. — Self- 
resp^t  18  regard  for  one's  existence,  one's  worth 
and  dignity  as  a human  person.  As  such  it  is  a 
phOTomeuon  both  of  civilization  and  of  primitive 
society,  although  in  its  highest  and  most  distinctly 
operative  form  it  is  a feature  chiefly  of  the  ethical 
.j  supposedly  free  and  independent  in- 

dividual of  modem  times.  It  is  here  a high  concern 
for  one  s personal  honour  and  personal  honesty, 
and  for  the  due  ^tisfaction  or  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  intelligent  and  active  personality  as 
a conscious  possession.  It  is  connected  with  the 
propensities  of  the  ‘ self-feeling  * 
{^eidsfpefuhl,  amourpropre),  with  the  various 
emotions  of  ^If  * that  are  recognized  and  treated 
of  by  nearly  all  psychologists. 
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* Whatever  name  we  may  jjive  them/  says  Ribot.l  ' these  • 
emotional  forms  are  reducible  to  one  primary  fact  of  wUch  they  | 
are  the  embodiment  in  consciousness — viz.,  the  feeling  (well*  ' 
founded  or  not)  of  person^  strength  or  weakness,  vnth  the 
tendency  to  action  or  arrest  of  action  which  is  its  motor 
manifestation.* 

They  may  also  be  connected  with  the  instinct  of 
conservation,  the  will  to  live.  They  are  finally 
connected,  however,  with  the  feeling  and  the  idea 
of  individuality  and  personality.  It  is  in  the 
latter  idea  (or  reality)  that  the  self-preservative 
instinct  * attains  to  the  full  consciousness  of  itself, 
and  becomes  incarnated  in  the  idea  of  the  ego.’  ^ 

The  primary  self-feeling  of  the  human  individual  * 
is  no  doubt  an  undifferentiated  feeling.  It  may  be 
^nnected  with  the  feeling  of  the  body  (its  increas- 
ing size,  strength,  power,  etc.)  or  with  the  value 
of  its  activities  to  the  tribal  or  family  group  in 
question.  But  in  its  higher  and  later  dev^op- 
ments  this  self-feeling  is  no  doubt  connect^  ivith 
the  sense  (or  reality)  of  personality  {q.v,),  with 
one’s  conscious  existence  as  a person  among 
conscious  persons.  Where  this  sense  is  lacking, 
as  it  may  be  in  some  men  of  science  or  in  moral 
weaklings,  as  well  as  in  a Caliban,  a Buddhist,  or 
a mystic,  there  will  be  no  such  thing  possible  as 
self-respect,  or  even  the  sense  of  self -agency.  The 
reality,  however,  at  nearly  all  stages  of  civilization, 
of  that  manifestation  of  personality  which  we  call 
self-respect  is  attested  by  evidence  rrom  all  races.^ 
We  all,  whatever  our  views  about  the  universe, 
desire  to  be  recognized  and  respected  by  our  fellow- 
men,  and  we  all  dislike  being  ignored,  or  injured, 
or  slighted  by  them.  In  ordinary  life  a man  or 
woman  without  a self-respecting  efficiency  and 
sense  of  agency,  without  the  reliability  of  the 
autonomous  morality  due  to  self-respect,  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a responsible,  or  desirable,  associate 
or  servant. 

And  'oooording  to  current  ideas  men  owe  to  tbemeelvee  a 
variety  of  duties  similar  in  kind  to  thoee  which  they  owe  to 
their  fellow-creatures.  They  are  not  only  forbidden  to  lake 
their  own  lives,  but  are  also  in  some  measure  considered  to  be 
under  on  obligation  to  support  their  existence,  to  take  care  of 
tiieir  bodies,  to  preser\‘e  a certain  amount  of  personal  freedom, 
not  to  waste  their  property,  to  exhibit  self-respect,  and,  in 
general,  to  promote  their  own  happiness.*  * 

2.  Development  of  the  self-feeling. — The  inevit- 
able and  the  actual  associations  of  the  phenomena 
of  self-respect  with  the  various  psychical  tendencies 
underlying  such  terms  as  * s^f-determination,’ 
‘self-realization,*  ‘self-esteem,*  etc.,  all  tend  to 
emphasize  its  connexion  with  that  general  gprowth 
in  self-control,  in  rational  self-love,  in  character, 
in  the  sense  of  personality,  which  forms  such  a 
large  part  of  the  study  of  genetic  psycholo^  or 
genetic  sociology.  Self-respect  is  undoubtedly  a 
kind  of  development  of  the  self-feeling  that,  at 
its  lower  levels,  passes  do^vn  into  simple  physical 
selfishness  (natural  egoism)  and  that  has  progressed 
from  the  second  stage  of  self-interest  and  self-love 
to  the  third  stage  of  a broad  ethical  force,  or  in- 
fluence, that  * impels  the  individual  to  the  pursuit 
of  larger  smd  more  appropriate  ends  of  activity.* 
At  this  Isist  level  it  becomes  a high,  inward 
guarantee  of  obiectively  moral  conduct.  The  very 
tact,  however,  tnat  it  naa  even  here  certain  grave 
dangers  and  possible  excesses  and  defects  shows 
that  it  must  indeed  be  studied  in  connexion  with 
that  entire  development  of  the  sense  of  individuality 
and  separate  personality  which  is  our  human 
birthright  and  which  means  the  possibility  of 
erring  as  well  as  of  achieving  and  attaining.  Self- 
esteem— Gall  claimed  a certain  ‘bump*  for  it  in 
the  brain — is  probably  the  nearest  expressive 
equivalent  for  sdf-respect ; for  the  latter  is  clearly 

1 Ptpcholoffv  of  the.  Bmotto/ne,  p.  ZSi*.  S Ib.  p.  Z40. 

s Animoln  ore  oredited  by  psyebot  vrith  pride,  Jealous}', 
a sense  of  esteem  or  lock  of  esteem,  and  so  on, but  not  with  a 
sense  of  selfiiood  or  personality. 

4 See  Westeriuorck,  J//  11. 187-189,  141.  » Th.  U.  266. 
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above  some  aspects  of  self-activity — above  self- 
satisfaction  or  self-admiration,  e.g. , and  above  even 
self-control  and  self-realization.  And  it  is  also  a 
more  ethical  phenomenon  than  self-sufficiency,  or 
that  mere  inward  initiative  and  autonomy  of  which 
a confused  thinker  like  Nietzsche  would  have  ui< 
make  so  much.  For  there  are  very  clearly  many 
definite  ethical  norms  and  criteria  of  that  true 
self-respect  or  that  true  self-esteem  in  which  wc 
all  so  thoroughly  believe  for  ourselves  and  others. 
And,  again,  although  a development  of  the  sense 
of  duty  under  whicn  we  are  all  brought  up,  self- 
respect  is  a still  more  reliable  guarantee  or  really 
good  conduct  than  the  mere  sense  of  binding  duty. 
The  latter  will  keep  a man  doubtless  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  aefinitely  owed  to  others  who 
have  claims  upon  him — supenors,  dependents,  the 
law,  God,  and  so  on.  But  it  is  only  an  inward 
self-respect  that  will  guarantee  the  higher  conduct 
that  may  have  to  nse  above  what  is  definitely 
prescribed  or  demanded. 

3.  A phase  of  moral  evolution. — We  may  see  an 
important  confirmation  of  the  theory  of  the  actual 
ana  the  necessary  connexion  of  self-respect  with 
the  different  physical  and  intellectnal  forms  of 
selfishness  and  self-interest  in  Henry  Bradley’s 
finding ^ that  self-respect  originally  meant  (1)  ‘a 
private,  personal,  or  selfish  end,’  then  (2)  * self-love, 
self-conceit,’*  and  finally  (3)  that  ethical  regard 
for  one’s  person  and  position  which  is  implied,  e.y., 
in  John  Hill  Burton’s  phrase  about  the  ‘Scot 
Abroad  * — * the  well-becoming  pride  and  self-re- 
specting gravity.’  And,  with  a rarther  use  of  the 
same  distinction — emphasized  by  moralists — be- 
tween (1)  the  ‘ external,’  (2)  the  * internal,’  and  (3) 
the  ‘teleological’  aspects  of  the  moral  standard, 
we  may  point  out  again  that,  even  w-here  morality 
is  apparently  sunk  in  external  law  or  custom,  we 
can  still  see  there  the  self-respect  that  all  human 
beings  have  either  ba  physical  existences  or  as 
menaoers  of  some  social  group — the  self-reap€«t, 
e.g.f  of  some  ‘savage  * fem^e  beauty,  or  the  jiride 
of  an  Aryan  conqueror,  a Br&hman,  a Pharisee, 
a well-born  Greek,  a Spaniard,  an  Englishman. 
But,  properly  speaking,  'we  are  pointing  out  that 
self-respect  Xiongs  to,  and  remains  on,  tl^t  second 
great  stage  of  moral  evolution  which  we  call  ‘ in- 
ternal* morality,  the  stage  where  morality  has 
psssed  from  ‘ instinct  * ana  ‘ custom  * to  ‘ insight  ’ 
and  ‘ reflexion,’  to  inward  or  voluntary  self- 
determination.  Morality  is  never,  properly  speak- 
ing, morality  at  all  as  long  as  it  is  based  upon 
mere  natural  instinct  (self-d^ence,  e.^.,  protective 
anger,  personal  eflbrt)  or  on  mere  custom  (the  law 
of  the  tribe  or  that  of  one’s  social  set).  Nor  do  we 
have  morality  on  the  basis  of  mere  desire  or 
emotion,  mere  feeling.  Nor  is  morality  mere  duty 
or  prescribed  morality. 

It  is  established  and  invested  with  a dignity  and  a oontroUing 
power  only  when  ‘it  ceases  to  be  whoilv  dependent  on  the 
ntful  play  of  emotion,  or  on  any  externally  imposed  standard 
of  duty  ; and  pos-enses  os  well  that  higher  app^  which  lies  in 
an  inward  sense  of  self-respect.'  This  inward  sense  'discloime 
the  mean,  the  base,  the  cruel,  cot  alone  because  injurioxis  to 
others,  and  attended  by  the  condemnation  of  others,  but  because 
of  the  scorn  of  self  that  would  follow.*  *The  morality  that  it 
hosed  upon  the  resolution  to  be  true  to  our  own  better  selvei 
has  a frreatness,  a spocioasness,  a completeness,  that  no  othei 
morality  con  approach.  For  no  other  moral  sanction  can  sc 
keenly  probe  Into  the  shadiest  comer  of  our  nnrida,  and  ferrei 
out  the  lurking  meannesses  of  motive.  Supreme  then  ovei 
most  secret  lives,  it  bos  power  to  stifle  wrong  that  no  othe: 
cheede  <x>uld  influence.*  * 

4.  Defects  and  excesses. — But  just  at  the  vc^ 
point  of  its  true  and  proper  function  it  is  essentia 
to  refer  to  the  defects  and  excesses  and  lunitationi 
of  self-respect,  and  to  connect  them  all  with  thi 
fact  of  the  undoubted  superiority  of  the  third  stag* 

I In  OJJD,  s.r.  * Self -respect.' 

3 For  rational  self-love  see  Aristotle  and  Butler. 

* A.  Sutherland,  Origin  and  Orxnoth  of  the  i/oroi  /nsfino 
i.  63.  69. 
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of  morality,  the  ‘teleological,*  the  morality  of 
enlightened  love,  the  moraUty  of  the  spintnal 
impulse  after  perfection.  Owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
purely  natui^  and  purely  conventional  basis  of 
much  self-respect,  there  may  well  be,  and  there  often 
actually  is,  in  ordinary  daily  life  what  may  rightly 
be  called  (1)  an  entirely  non-moral  self-respect— 
the  self-respect  for  the  body,  e.y.,  or  the  pride  in 
one’s  inherited  social  position.  Both  these  things 
are  obviously  a self-respect  into  which  the  sense  of 
duty  or  choice  or  volition  has  hardly  as  yet  entered. 
There  may  also  be  (2)  a quasi-moral  self-respect — 
the  false  pride,  t.g. , of  a man  who  will  not 
acknowledge  a mistake,  of  the  man  who  cannot 
bring  himself  to  share  a reduced  meal  with  a time- 
honoured  friend,  or  of  the  man  who  works  hard  to 
pay  contracted  debts  out  of  a dread  mainly  of  the 
personal  dii^^ace  of  the  bankruptcy  court.  And 
there  may  be  the  endless  forms  of  (3)  pseudo-self- 
respect  to  be  associated  in  one  form  or  another  with 
egmsm  and  with  imperfect  moral  training — the 
desire,  e.^.,  to  make  a correct  ‘appearance’  and  to 
Insist  upon  forms  of  etiquette  ana  politeness  rather 
than  on  reality,  or  the  mere  inward  adoption  of 
some  purdy  conventional,  outwardly  prevalent, 
fashionable,  mode  of  thinlnng  and  acting.  These 
three  forms  are  all  different  from  the  true  self- 
respect  that  holds  up  before  the  self  only  that 
which  it  holds  up — courage,  wisdom,  justice, 
and  kindness — bemre  others.  From  the  study  of 
the  lives  of  men  who  have  professed  an  unswerving 
allegiance  to  diverse  sets  of  supposedly  fixed  first 
principles  ; from  the  study  of  the  lives  of  men  who, 
like  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  have  professed  to 
see 
‘pri 
the 

like  Stoicism,  Pharisaism,  Puritanism,  Br&hman- 
ism,  casuistry,  transcendentalism,  idealism,  rigor- 
ism; from  toe  stndy  of  the  effect  upon  men  of 
different  forms  of  priae,  we  become  aware,  in  fact, 
that  the  ideal  of  self-respect  constantly  requires 
enlargement,  revision,  and  modification  from  (1) 
fr^h  knowledge  of  new  conditions,  (2)  inci-easea 
sympathy  with  beings  difierent  from  oneself,  (3) 
the  imperative  character  of  some  actual  duties  to 
actual  people.  These  last  often  cannot  be  set 
aside  in  the  interest  of  any  superman  morality 
whatsoever. 

Self-respect,  in  short,  must  progress  with  time 
and  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  possibilities 
and  necessities  of  hunoan  nature.  The  intellectual 
and  ethical  approval  of  mankind  can  be  expected 
only  for  true  self-respect,  viz.  that  which  takes 
invariably  what  is  to-day  called  the  ‘ sodal  ’ con- 
ception of  the  ‘self’  (as  simply  one  being  in  a 
society  of  selves)  and  nasps  the  fact  of  the  experi- 
ments or  tentative  character  of  even  the  best  of 
our  morality — the  law  was  made  for  man,  and  not 
man  for  the  law.  Our  self-respecting  ideals  are 
often  poor  things  when  comparea  with  the  dictates 
of  divme  goodness,  of  a real  inward  goodness  of 
heart.  An  absolute  belief  in  self-respect  as  the 
final  standard  takes,  too,  an  unduly  optimistic 
view  of  human  nature,  in  ignoring  its  necessary 
and  actual  imperfections  and  the  limitations  of  its 
knowledge.  Like  the  egoist  in  general,  the  man 
who  is  all  for  self-respect  will  probably  do  right  as 
long  as  this  coincides  with  his  own  notions  of  the 
fitness  of  things — in  general  or  in  detail.  But 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  his  doing  so  when  this  is 
no  lon^r  the  case,  or  when  it  can  no  longer  be  the 
case,  noth  the  morali^  of  simple  duty  and  the 
morality  of  sympathetic  love  are  here  probably 
superior.  The  morality  of  a so-called  high  or  lof^ 
self-respect  has  often  collapsed  into  the  meanest, 
basest,  and  cruellest  of  actions.  And,  again,  in 
view  of  the  diversity  of  actions  to  which  an  imag- 


through all  conventional  and  established 
Lciples^;  from  the  study  of  the  effects  upon 
ninds  and  souls  of  the  adherents  of  systems 


ined  self-respect  may  lead  men,  we  must  remembet 
that  society  would  fall  to  pieces  if  each  person 
were  to  become  a law  to  himself  or  herself. 

Self-respect,  in  other  words,  although  a perfectly 
well  marked  and  necessary  phenomenon  ^ in  the 
evolution  of  morality  from  tne  stage  of  instmct 
and  custom  to  that  of  conscience  and  insight 
(character  and  freedom),  can  become,  if  regarded 
as  a supreme  determining  principle,  a fetish,  an 
idol,  a stumbling-block,  a rock  of  offence.  It  must 
pass  into  an  operative  and  a sympathetic  sense,  an 
emotion,  for  the  life  of  duty  and  achievement  that 
we  undertake  for  one  another,  as  members  of  a 
‘ kingdom  of  persons,*  a ‘ realm  of  ends  ’ ; when 
things  come  to  a pass,  self-respect  is  other-respect, 
respect  for  others  who  are  also  persons,^  who  have 
also  self-respect,  and  who  are  worthy  of  it. 

5.  Sociological  aspects. — As  for  some  of  the 
promised  sociological  aspects  of  a trae  self-respect, 
it  follows  from  what  has  been  said  and  implied 
about  the  true  self  being  the  social  self  that  every 
self-respecting  man  must  pursue  certain  iniper- 
sonal,  or  supra-personal,  common  ends.^  ^If- 
respect  is  obviously  a social  force  of  ^eat  import- 
ance, for  it  makes  a man  respect  his  work,  his 
calling,  his  associates,  his  family,  his  ‘shop,’  his 
school,  his  to\vn,  his  neighbourhood,  his  country, 
humanity.  It  involves  a kind  of  loyalty  or  love 
to  all  tnese  great  personalizing  and  civilizing 
agenciea  It  is  a conesive  force,  and  the  person 
who  possesses  it  is  a valuable  person,  sociologi- 
cally speaking — a good  citizen,  a good  neighbour. 
He  can  be  counts  upon  for  his  share  of  the 
common  task,  of  the  ‘ wnite  man’s  burden.’  And, 
again,  in  the  matter  of  social  reform,  it  has  been 
discovered  vexy  definitely  to-day  that  all  the 
philanthropy  that  stops  short  of  inculcating  in  the 
so-called  down-trodden,  in  the  poor,  in  the  vicious, 
in  the  inefficient,  in  the  discontented  generally,  a 
self-respect  that  may  become  a lever  to  efficiency 
and  service  is  really  wasted,  and  that  the  social 
problem  is  really  the  problem  of  adjusting  our 
social  machinery  and  our  educational  arrangements 
so  that  the  unfolding  of  the  powers  and  capacities 
of  personality  (a  vital  part  of  the  idea  of  self- 
respect)  may  become  a possibility  for  all  those  who 
are  bom  into  any  society. 

liiTBaATDU.— the  eUborate  works  of  B.  WestemuLrck 
(Ml*  2 vols.,  London,  1008)  and  L.  T.  Hobbonse  (ilforalt  in 
jBoolvtion^  2 vola.,  do.  1006)  on  the  evolation  of  morality. 

The  yarions  histories  of  Greek  philosophy  (Zeller,  Gomperz, 
Barnet,  Comford,  and  Grant’s  m.  of  the  JBthie*  of  Aristotle) 
may  be  consulted  for  the  story  of  moral  phUosophy  from 
Socrates  (the  importance  of  self-knowledge)  to  Aristotle,  Stoio- 
ism,  and  Ohristlsaiity.  Plato’s  theory  of  virtue  as  the  sense  of 
an  inward  harmony  of  the  soul,  and  his  idea  that  it  is  better  to 
solfer  wrong  than  to  do  wrong,  is  all  an  elaborate  theory  of 
self-respect  for  one’s  soul  and  its  functions.  Aristotle  the 
ethical  life  as  the  oonsdons  realization  of  function  is  practically 
a lofty  kind  of  self-respect,  rising  to  its  height  in  nis  famous 
conception  of  the  'hi|^-soaled  man.'  The  self-respect  of  the 
* wise  man  * of  the  Stoics,  the  idea  that  the  wise  m*"  is  as 
necessary  to  God  as  God  is  to  him,  the  idea  of  solitary  self- 
contemplation (seen  at  its  height  in  Marcus  Aurelias),  is  in 
many  respects  the  highest  form  of  self-respect  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen. 

By  wav  of  contrast  to  Greek  ethics,  which  is  all  a kind  of 
idealization  of  the  natural  reason-endowed  man,  and  to  the 
ethics  of  naturalism  generally,  consult  the  many  works  on 
Christian  ethics,  for  to  Christianity,  as  to  Buddhism,  not  self- 
respect,  but  self-surrender  and  self-abuM^aticsa  are  the  begin- 
^g  of  the  morality  of  the  spirit.  See  F.  Paulsen,  SpsUm  q/ 
Sthie*.  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1899,  for  a comparison  of  the  Greek, 
Christum,  and  ' sclentiflo ' elements  in  the  modern  moral  con- 
sciouBness ; Butler,  FifUen  Sermont  upon  Human  Nature^  do. 
1726,  for  the  legitimate  place  in  the  moral  life  for  rational  self- 
love  ; and  Adam  Smith,  TJuory  cf  the  Moral  Sentimente,  do. 
1769,  for  the  * sympathy  * theory  of  conscience. 

Kant’s  ethical  83'8tem  is  practically  founded  on  a rational 
self-respect.  See  J.  G.  Fichte,  Popular  WorAu*,  tr.  W.  Smith, 
2 vols.,  London,  1889,  for  an  attempt  to  found  German  national 
culture,  and  the  'vocation  of  man*  generally,  upon  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  inward  dignity  of  our  power  of  self-determina- 
tion. A.  Schopenhauer  (Xhe  World  at  Will  and  Idea,  tr.  B. 
B.  Haldane  and  J.  Kemp,  S vols.,  London,  188S-86;  various 
volumes  of  Essays,  tr.  T.  Bailey  Saunders,  do.  18©(>-1902 ; W 
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Caldwell,  Schopenhauer**  System  in  its  PhUosophieat  Signifi- 
eancSf  Edinbuzirb  and  Kew  York,  1890)  despieed  the  absence  of 
self-reepect  and  legitimate  pride  even  in  the  ordinary  man, 
althouf^  hia  moral  prindple  is  sympathy.  See  F.  Nietzsche 
^yortd  Good  and  Evil^  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1907,  and  The 
Oenealogy  of  Morals,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1910)  for  the  self-respect  of 
the  suTMrman  (of.,  however,  H.  Lichtenberger,  La  PhilosopAie 
de  Nietzsche,  Paris,  1898,  and  W.  M.  Salter,  Nietzsche,  The 
Thinker — A Study,  New  York,  1917,  on  the  spiritual,  or  even 
Christian,  interpretation  that  may  be  put  upon  Nietzsche’s 
and  other  timilar  attempts  to  transcend  ordinary  morality). 
Goethe’s  life  may  profitably  be  studied  for  the  limits  and  £he 
limitations  of  the  Inevitable  ^oism  of  an  attempt  to  found  the 
conduct  of  life  on  the  idea  of  a kind  of  cultural  self-respect^a 
natural  and  untrammelled  self-development.  See  also  A.  B. 
Giles,  Moral  Pathology,  London,  1896;  A.  Sutherland,  The 
Origin  and  Qrovoth  of  the  Moral  Instinct.  2 vols.,  do.  1898  (the 
latter  work  has  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  different  phases  of 
self-respect) ; A.  B.  Taylor,  The  Problem  of  Conduct,  London, 
1901  (a  penetrating  examination  of  the  theoretical  and  nraotioal 
flaws  in  the  Anglo-German  * idealistic ' or  ’self-realization* 
theory  of  morals):  the  artt.  'Self-activity,*  'Self-consciousness,' 

* Self-exhibition,'  * Self-lov^  ' Personalitv,’  etc.,  in  DPhP,  and 
in  works  on  psychology ; W.  McDoogall,  An  Inirod.  to  Social 
Psychology^,  Londom  1918 ; T.  Ribot,  Psychology  of  the  Erruy 
tions,  do.  1907 ; A.  Bain,  Mental  and  Moral  Saionceft,  do.  1884. 
See  the  terms  airrdpxcto,  ^MvoAoi/arWa  in  Liddell  and 

Scott;  also  the  'Three  Reverences  * in  (Soethe. 

The  whole  subject  is  a comparatively  new  one,  for  in  ancient 
times  and  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  was  no  such  separation  of 
the  self  from  so^ety  as  has  existed  (with  questionable  conse- 
quences) since  the  Reformation  and  the  French  Revolution. 

W.  Caldwell. 

SELF  - RIGHTEOUSNESS.  — ‘ Self  - right- 
eousness’ is  a term  which  fi^i^es  little  in  philo- 
sophy, though  the  philosophical  discussion  of 
righteousness  always  raises  the  question,  and 
requires  by  implication  an  examination  of  the 
sell  and  the  other-than-self  as  possible  sources 
and  bases  of  righteousness.  The  resources  of  one’s 
own  human  nature  are  the  nearest  and  most  obvious 
refuge  for  the  seeker  after  moral  rightness  and 
power.  On  the  other  hand,  a mystical  humanist 
or  a passionate  believer  in  human  brotherhood  may 
feel  that  the  rightness  of  an  individual,  if  it  could 
exist  and  maintain  itself  in  a self-centred  form, 
would  sin  against  ideal  human  unity  or  human 
sympathy ; and  thus,  sinning  gainst  tliese  things, 
it  would  already  have  marred  itself,  and  would  no 
longer  be  perfect  rightness.  Still  more  with  the 
man  to  whom  ‘to  live  is  Christ*  (Ph  1®^),  or  who 
in  some  other  way  is  saturated  with  the  realization 
of  a personal  G<m,  the  thought  of  a self-centred 
righteousness  is  difficult  to  entertain,  even  with 
an  effort  and  for  a passing  moment.  It  belongs 
to  a world  which  the  long  habit  of  dependence  and 
communion  has  made  strange  to  him.  His  highest 
conception  of  right  is  the  doing  of  what  is  right  by 
God,  the  doing,  for  the  sake  of  God,  of  what  is 
right  in  the  si^t  of  Gk>d. 

A man  would  lose  much  by  complete  independ- 
ence of  his  fellows,  if  such  a thing  were  possible. 
(He  would,  of  course,  begin  life  as  an  adult.  If  he 
started  as  a child,  his  independence  would  be  ruined 
at  the  start. ) How  would  a man’s  character  stand 
if  he  had  never  trusted  another  for  help  and  never 
felt  one  thrill  of  gratitude  for  help  received?  If 
he  had  to  the  full  the  power  to  serve  others  with- 
out needing  them,  he  would  be  only  half  human. 
And  here  again  we  have  a contradiction  in  terms ; 
for  then  he  would  not  have  the  sympathetic  insight 
which  is  necessary  for  the  highest  service  and  the 
truest  justice.  If  it  may  be  so  put,  there  is  noth- 
ing a man  needs  more  than  his  nee^  H.  Weinel 
made  a far-reaching  remark  when  he  said  that 
St.  Paul  ‘ had  the  art  of  beautiful  acceptance.*  It 
expresses  much  of  his  charm  and  the  whole  of  his 
religion.  For  it  is  in  religion  above  all  that  a 
man’s  needs  are  the  last  thing  he  can  afford  to 
lose.  With  God  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  a 
man  serving  and  not  needing.  A completely  self- 
centred  righteousness  is  therefore,  in  dealing  with 
Him,  inconceivable  from  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that,  since  character  can  have 
reality  only  in  interaction  with  other  characters, 
VOL.  XI. — 24 


and  this  is  relative,  self-contained  r^hteouaness  is 
impossible.  So  it  is;  but,  if  the  distinction  may 
be  made,  a self-csnfreef  righteousness  would  still 
remain  conceivable — interacting  in  the  form  of 
help  bestowed  on  others,  but  not  received  from 
them,  and  oiving  to  other  characters,  not  its  source, 
but  merely  an  opportunity  for  outflow.  *I  give 
tithes  of  all  that  I possess*  (Lk  18'*)  is  not  self- 
contained,  since  the  sneaker  gives ; but  it  is  self- 
centred,  since  he  spealcs  as  if  he  receives  nothing. 
What  he  ‘possesses*  is  treated  as  an  absolute 
starting-point  (though  in  reality  it  was  first 
accumulated  from  outside).  On  this  assumption 
there  is  a centrifugal  but  not  a centriMtal  move- 
ment. It  was  therefore  necessary  to  snow  (I)  that 
this  flow  in  one  direction  only,  though  conceivable 
at  the  first  blush,  would  not  be  the  flow  of  a 
complete  righteousness  towards  other  men,  since 
essential  qualities  like  gratitude  and  some  forms 
of  loyalty  and  faith — to  say  nothing  of  humility 
and  readiness  for  contrition — would  be  lacking; 
and  further,  to  show  (2)  that  in  relation  to  God 
self-centred  righteousness  is  out  of  the  question 
entirely,  except  as  a poor  and  pitiful  fragment, 
and  vitiated  at  that — in  any  case,  something  ^uite 
inadequate  for  acceptance  before  God  and  ‘justi- 
fication.* And,  in  practice,  such  a righteousness, 
lacking  help  human  and  divine,  is  likely  to  be  a 
far  ^ater  failure  than  mere  logic  requires.  If 
finally  (3)  we  go  behind  such  righteousness  as  the 
man  really  has,  it  turns  out  that,  just  as  it  is 
inadequate,  so  it  was  never  ori^xial.  We  can 
trace  the  influences  for  good  which  formed  its 
source.  In  regard  to  goodness,  as  in  regard  to 
goods,  he  has  nothing  which  he  has  not  received 
(1  Co  4^). 

If  we  look  at  the  term  ‘ self-righteous  * in  ordinary 
use,  it  is  found  to  be  employed  with  several  different 
shades  of  meaning:  (1)  in  condenmation  of  those 
who,  in  their  o\vn  judgment,  by  reason  of  their 
superior  character  and  deeds,  axe  ‘ not  as  other 
men  are*  (Lk  18") ; it  is  implied  by  the  critic  that 
this  self-approval  is  due  to  exaggerated  self-esteem  ; 

(2)  in  (unjust)  condemnation  of  those  who  main- 
tain their  own  moral  convictions  when  they  differ 
from  those  around  them  ; they  may  be  personally 
humble,  and  even  humble  in  an  unusuu  degree ; 

(3)  in  a distinctly  religious  reference,  of  those,  such 

as  the  Pharisees,  whose  claims  are  concerned  not 
so  much  with  character  in  itself,  or  with  moral 
principles  purely  as  moral,  as  with  their  supposed 
standing  in  relation  to  Not  only  are  they 

in  enjoyment  of  superior  knowledge  of  Him  or 
favour  with  Him,  but  they  have  in  some  sense 
earned  it.  They  are  His  servants,  but  they  cannot 
help  knowing  that  they  are  profitable  servants 
Lk  17'®).  Usually  they  speak,  and  stand,  and 
ook  as  if  they  had  never  done  a wrong;  but, 

curiously  enough,  a similar  state  of  complacency 
is  sometimes  attained  by  a man  who,  after  an 
outstanding  and  degraded  career  as  a sinner,  has 
experiencea  an  outstanding  and  distinguished 
conversion.  He  must  have  been  singularly  worth 
saving  from  the  one  career  and  for  the  other. 

As  regards  all  three,  the  ultimate  (question  is  that 
of  God.  (1)  The  man  who  really  is  better  than 
his  neighbour  by  the  grace  of  Goa  robs  God  if  he 
obscures  the  fact.  His  self-righteousness  is  to 
assert  the  fact  as  of  his  own  doing.  His  righteous- 
ness is  to  ‘let  his  light  shine  Before  men,*  and, 
when  the  question  of  credit  arises,  to  insist  that 
they  give  it  all  to  the  ‘ Father  who  is  in  heaven  ’ 
(Mt  5'®).  (2)  It  is  righteousness,  and  not  self- 

righteousness,  to  stand  with  ouiet,  lofty  inflexi- 
bmty  by  a truth  which  we  aid  not  make,  but 
which  has  ‘come*  to  us,  most  of  all  when  it 
‘ cometh  down  from  the  Father  of  lights*  (Ja  1"), 
and  when  our  attitude  is  that  we  cannot  be  ‘ dis- 
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obedient  nnto  the  heavenly  vision  * (Ac  26“).  (3) 

The  Pauline  (and  Christian)  attitude  is  that  native 
goodness,  saintly  heredity,  preservation  from  fall- 
ing, are  all  of  grace,  free  and  undeserved:  that 
rescue  after  falling  is  also  all  of  grace ; and  that 
there  can  never  be  a spark  of  self-righteousness 
in  any  man  while  he  is  giving  grace  its  due.  But 
its  due  is  his  absolute  all.  ‘ When  ve  shall  have 
done  all,  say.  We  are  unprofitaole  servants* 
(Lk  17“). 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Pauline  position  is  its 
strong  emphasis,  rounded  deep  in  Paul’s  experience, 
on  the  utter  impossibility  in  practice  of  real  and 
full  self-centred  righteousness.  Not  only  so,  but 
the  righteousness  which  is  partly  self-centred 
and  (as  in  Paul’s  case)  most  earnestly  religious 
is  also  doomed  to  tragic  failure  and  disappointment. 
‘ In  me  [tliat  is,  in  my  human  nature]  dwelleth  no 
good  thing*  (Ro  7**}.  Hence  no  amalgam  of  the 
God-given  and  the  self-achieved  will  stand  the 
tests  of  life  or  the  final  light  of  God.  It  must  be 
grace,  all  grace,  and  nothing  but  grace. 

It  is  a heird  doctrine  for  men  to  grasp.  Self- 
righteousness  reveals  its  terrific  strenrth  in  the 
form  of  the  universal  instinct  of  self-defence. 
Except  when  the  admission  of  *sin*  is  a mere 
convention,  it  is  very  rarely  admitted  while  it  can 
possibly  be  denied  or  while  the  onestion  can 
possibly  be  shelved.  In  practice  trie  everyday 
question  is  always;  ‘How  can  I justify  myself ? ’ 
If  grace  U ever  to  be  triumphant,  this  attitude 
must  be  systematically  undermined,  not  only  in 
theology,  but  in  philosophy  and  in  life.  And 
teachers  of  ethics  might  give  serious  attention  to 
the  ouestion  whether  aelMefence,  take  it  for  all 
in  all — prejudiced  and  unscrupulous  self-defence, 
as  it  nearly  always  is — should  not  rank  as  one  of 
the  deadly  sins.  Certainly  it  is  the  deadly  enemy 
of  repentance  and  of  the  Pauline  Christianity  of 
grace  alone. 

LirKRATTsa — See  artt.  Riohtbottswkss,  Bxpiatio!c  akd  Atoks- 
tnsn  (Christian),  PonoiVBNBas  (NT  and  Christian),  Obacx, 
PBAuaxca,  and  the  literature  there  mentioned. 

C.  H.  Watkins. 

SELF-SACRIFICE. — The  subject  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  one  which  has  many  aspects  and  many 
developments.  It  is  origmally  an  instinct  of 
human  nature,  the  evolution  of  which  can  be 
traced  from  earliest  data.  Its  power  and  manifold 
forms  are  demon.st rated  on  every  page  of  human 
history.  It  arrests  our  attention  at  the  outset  of 
oar  ethical  inquiry.  Its  relation  to  the  contrary 
instinct  of  self-preservation  (<?.t>.)  covers  a large 
area  in  the  field  of  ethical  controversy.  Its  rational 
stimulation,  direction,  and  control  are  of  serious 
moral  importance,  while  its  relation  to  religion 
also  shows  us  that  it  is  of  the  profoundest  signifi- 
cance and  loftiest  interpretation.  In  fact,  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  our  search  for  indications  of 
the  working  of  the  principle  or  to  the  application 
of  its  claims  ‘ in  heaven  alkive  or  earth  beneath.’ 

X.  Primary  facts.— To  say  that  self-sacrifice  is 
M mstinct  of  the  human  race  does  not  do  full 
justioe  to  the  elementary  facts.  In  the  amimal 
world  also,  aide  by  side  with  instincts  that  are 
fierce  and  cruel,  are  those  of  parental,  conjugal, 
or  generic  fidelities  which  make  self-sacrifice 
neoeesary.  Nay  more  ; it  is  a law  of  nature  itself : 
‘Except  a cyain  of  wheat  fall  into  the  earth  and 
die,  it  abideth  by  itself  alone : but  if  it  die,  it 
bey^th  much  fruit ’(Jn  12“).  Indeed,  the  daisy 
and^e  guelder-rose  have  been  used  as  illustrations 
of  the^  statement  that  floral  beauty  depends  upon 
the  principle,  since  the  ray  florets  become  neutral.' 
It  is  with  the  human  aspect  of  self-sacriflce,  how- 
cver,  that  we  are  here  concerned.  Self-sacrifice 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  onr  social  institutions  * 

* Qrerjlle  Macftonold,  The  JUligioug  Sense  in  iU  SeierUiJlc 
Aspect,  London,  IWS,  pp.  106-125. 


for  there  is  no  relation  into  which  a man  can  enter 
>vith  his  fellows  which  does  not  proclaim  ‘ None  of 
us  liveth  to  himself,  and  none  dieth  to  himself’ 
(Ro  14’).  Not  only  so  ; in  the  limited  range  of  a 
man’s  deeds,  which  seem  at  first  sight  to  concern 
himself  alone,  life  presents  alternatives  which 
require  self-sacrifice  m the  choice  of  the  higher, 
since  that  must  be  called  self-sacrifice  which 
surrenders  the  pleasure  of  the  moment  for  nobler 
ends.  In  the  most  thorough  or  absolute  sense  of 
the  word  it  may  fairly  he  argued  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  self-sacnfice  or  that,  if  there  is,  it  is 
neither  to  be  desired  nor  to  be  approved.  There 
is  always  some  interest  or  advantage  larger  or 
higher  than  that  which  short-sightea  selfishness 
would  choose,  and  with  this  the  Ego,  or  self, 
identifies  its  own.  Consequently  the  controversy 
originating  with  Hobbes  and  the  Ceun bridge 
Platonkts  is  transformed  at  last  to  the  ouestion, 
What  is  the  legitimate  meaning  of  self-reatization  ? 
And  we  have  to  deal  with  the  egoism  of  Nietzsche, 
as  opposed  to  the  social  idealism  of  modem  inter- 
pretations of  Christianity.  But  it  is  clear  that 
the  essential  contrast  between  selfishness  and  self- 
sacrifice  remains.  The  question  is.  Why  should 
a man  forgo  that  which  he  naturally  would  prefer, 
and  why  ^onld  he  voluntarily  endure  that  which 
he  naturally  would  avoid  ? And  the  actual  facts 
of  life  show  how  differently  men  respond.  Thus 
the  ^temative  of  following  the  higher  or  lower 
self  is  present  from  first  to  last.  From  pmdential 
self-control  we  quickly  pass  to  all  the  forms  of 
altmistic  conduct.  Combined  \vith  these,  or  apart 
from  these,  there  is  the  conscious  aspiration  after 
intellectual  or  spiritual  excellence,  for  which  a man 
will  surrender  the  ease  or  pleasure,  or  even  tlie 
safety,  of  the  present  moment.  Even  the  miser 
or  the  ambitious  man  may  be  re^rded  as  making 
a sacrifice  of  immediate  self-]^easing ; but  in 
thinking  of  self-sacrifice  we  eliminate  those  cases 
which  have  no  evidence  of  altruistic  intention. 
There  are  innumerable  occasions  when  no  prudence 
is  sufficient  motive  or  explanation  of  cononct  tliat 
is  ^ commendable.  When  there  is  obviously  no 
coincidence  with  the  natural  desires  of  the  man 
who  does  a heroio  deed,  we  esunuot  deny  the 
distinct  choraxiter  of  his  conduct. 


m AWAUXa*  tv  ^ AAAV49U  J^dOO  I#JL1C 

that  psycholomcally  the  instinct  has  some- 
I asserted  i^lx  irrationally,  and  that  asceti- 


fact 

times  MWWV.  wv.  AMTOU.  U & CbWlV/UCbAAjr  I CbUVA  UL 
cism  (g.v.)  for  its  own  sake  has  been  judged  to 
have  merit.  Eastern  religions  like  Buddhism  and 
Hinduism,  as  the  result  of  theories  of  good  and 
evil,  have  set  out  to  achieve  such  self-renunciation 
that  asceticism  becomes  a virtue  apart  from  any 
social  consequences.  According  to  these  theories, 
matter  m the  cause  of  evil  and  must  be  subdued  in 
bodily  life,  so  that  spiritual  exaltation  is  measured 
by  neglect  of  the  body  and  Indifference  to  pain,  or 
by  such  renunciation  as  leads  to  passive  endur- 
an^  Through  the  influence  oi  Alexandrian 
philosophy  such  ideas  found  their  way  into  Jewish 
ethics  m the  customs  of  the  Essenes  (g'.v.),  and 
through  these  they  found  a place  in  early  Christian 
thought.  In  monasticlsm  \q.v.),  "with  its  fasting 
and  celibacy,  they  have  exercised  a lasting  in- 
fluence. 

But  the  sentient  self  is  not  necessarily  evil,  and 
severities  such  as  those  of  St.  John  of  the  Cross 
and  Suso  are  not  reasonable.  ‘ Negative  mysti- 
cism * of  this  type  is  ethically  pernicious.'  Martyr- 
dom may  be  sought  >vith  morbid  desire,  and  even 
oidinary  life  there  may  be  an  assumption  that 
so-called  un^fishness  is  m all  cases  saintly.  It  is 
this  that  gives  to^  Nietzsche  the  opportunity 
to  sneer  at  Christianity  as  slave-morality — so 

<^f  Reliaious  Experience, 
London,  1902,  p.  806  ; Illingworth,  Chrigtian  Character,  p.  184  ff. 
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necessaiy  is  it  to  remember  that  the  social  relation 
gives  value  to  morality.  Ag^nst  either  egoism  or 
altruism  aione  the  same  criticism  may  be  urged ; 
for  both  alike  tend  to  the  futile  isolation  of  the 
individual,  by  disregard  of  social  relations.  It 
follows,  not  that  morality  has  no  reference  to 
ideals,  or  that  the  individual  has  not  direct 
relation  to  such  ideals,  but  that  social  value  is  the 
direct  and  necessary  criterion  of  conduct,  and 
that  it  must  be  the  object  of  rational  judgment. 

3.  Rational  forms. — We  have  only  to  begin  with 
the  individual  as  a centre  and  pass  to  wider  and 
wider  circdes  of  social  life  to  discover  how  ex- 
pansive may  be  the  claims  for  self-sacrifice  and 
the  emotions  that  attend  its  manifestations. 

(a)  WitMn  the  limits  of  a mao’s  own  life,  besides 
the  self-control  and  self-denial  whereby  each  one 
is  normally  fit  for  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  there 
are  more  special  demands  that  may  be  maae.  It 
may  be  very  difficult  to  decide  in  particular  cases  ; 
but,  so  far  as  a man’s  self -development  may  be  of 
service  to  his  fellows,  either  by  increased  capacity 
or  as  an  exceptional  example,  any  renunciation 
he  may  make  of  part  of  life’s  possibility  is  worthy, 
whether  as  athlete,  artist,  or  saint. 

(d)  In  the  family  the  mutual  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  parents  to  each  other,  of  children  to  their 
parents,  and  of  parents  to  children,  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  etc.,  may  require,  or  give  the  occasion  for, 
trivial  and  passing  or  constant  and  complete 
devotion.  Without  such  recognition  of  mutual 
dependence,  service,  and  sacrifice,  these  ordinary 
social  ties  soon  become  intolerable  and  destructive. 
Certain  expectations  are  generally  recognized  ; but 
the  extent  of  such  claims  of  one  life  upon  another 
for  its  comfort  or  success,  for  relief  of  suffering, 
or  even  for  its  continued  existence,  is  a problem 
ultimately  decided  in  each  case  by  the  in- 
dividual concerned  with  making  the  sacrifice. 
Such  problems  often  require  the  sanest  and  most 
delicate  moral  judgment.  They  afford  oppor- 
tunities of  stupidity  or  of  nobility,  but  certainly 
of  patience  and  of  heroism,  which  have  always  been 
recognized  as  of  supreme  moral  worth. 

(c)  Near  «.kin  to  the  relations  of  the  family  are 
those  of  friendship — the  voluntary  loyalties  to 
which  we  commit  ourselves  in  comradeship  and 
in  the  accidental  partnership  of  risks  on  land  and 
sea.  Tliese  again  have  certain  obvious  and  ac- 
knowledged obligations ; but  the  finest  examples 
may  be  on  the  fringe  of  uncertainty. 

(rf)  Next  we  may  put  the  positive  self-sacrifice 
required  by  our  work  or  calling.  To  be  fit  for  our 
tasks,  in  health  as  far  as  possible,  in  capacity  as 
far  as  may  be  legitimately  sought  or  expected, 
will  mean  for  each  one  such  self-direction  in  the 
employment  of  his  time  and  energy  that  he  will 
have  to  make  sacrifice  not  only  01  his  lower  self, 
but  also  of  his  own  tastes  and  pleasures,  and  even 
of  those  family  and  social  engagements  which 
otherwise  might  be  not  only  harmless  but  praise- 
worthy. Duty  involves  self-sacrifice.  It  is  part 
of  the  discipline  of  our  social  life ; yet  here  again 
there  are  in  different  men  different  standards  and 
different  estimates  of  what  is  requisite  in  the 
discharge  of  duty.  In  some  cases  ^ere  is  such  a 
grudging  submission  to  what  is  required  that  there 
u no  ethical  value  of  self-sacrifice  at  all.  In  others 
there  is  an  exaggerated  interpretation  of  what 
duty  means,  so  that  the  most  neroic  fidelity  has 
been  modestly  explained  as  only  doing  what  was 
duty.  Certain  callings  make  greater  demands 
than  others — s.^gr.,  those  of  doctor,  nurse,  sailor,  or 
soldier.  Further,  the  vicarious  suffering  involved 
in  the  risks  of  life  hardly  finds  a place  in  an 
analysis  of  self-sauirifice ; yet  in  the  choice  of  a 
calling  in  which  such  rislcs  are  run,  or  which 
distinctly  sets  out  to  lessen  them,  there  is  at  least 


potential  self-sacrifice.  It  does  not  follow  that  all 
engaged  in  such  callings — 6.g,t  the  life-boat^  and 
fire-brigade  services — are  actuate  by  such  motives ; 
but  it  must  be  recognized  as  a possibility. 

(e)  Besides  the  occupations  of  life  there  are  also 
actual  citizenship  and  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
the  State,  in  which  a man  may  be  so  disinterested 
as  not  only  to  forgo  ease  and  prosperity,  but, 
sacrificing  all  the  rewards  of  ambition,  to  endure 
cruelty,  shame,  and  obloquy,  either  from^  the 
external  foes  of  hi«  country  or  from  those  ivithin 
the  State  itself  who  do  not  understand  or  do  not 
share  his  purposes.  This  may  lead  to 
hardship,  ana  even  to  deatn  itself.  ^ Paulsen ' 
endeavours  to  show  that  Kegulus  nught  have 
acted  as  he  did  for  his  own  sake  ; but  it  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  showing  that  ^e  sacrifice 
was  msule  by  reason  of  sdf-identitication  with  all 
that  promoted  the  highest  honour  of  Rome.  _ The 
same  analysis  or  explanation  might  be  made  in  all 
such  cases. 

A.  B.  Bruce*  elaborates  the  thought  of  uroCTess 
by  sacrifice,  as  an  outstanding  law  of  social  life. 

* S&crifloe  Lb  the  oo*t  of  progrea* ; It  le  the  Ine^ment  of 
redemption  ; not  otherwise  is  advance  attainable.  Kenan 
is  quoted  : ‘There  are  always  voluntary  victims  ready  to  serve 
the  ends  of  the  Universe.’* 

* The  social  mass  stagnates,  clings  tenaciously  to  old  ^ys  how- 
ever barbarous  or  bad,  obstinateb’  resists  movement ; whence 
comes  auJSering  in  some  form  to  the  man  who  urges  It  to  move. 
He  suffers  because  be  belongs  to  a social  organism,  or  (uoeuy 
knit  brotherhood,  In  which  the  pulse  of  a common  life  beata 
He  cannot  escape  from  the  vital  Influence  of  the  con>orate 
body.  It  will  either  assert  its  power  over  his  soul,  controUli^ 
his  thoughts  and  affections,  or,  if  his  spirit  be  free,  it  will  ^ 
rlndi^vely  In  the  sphere  of  hia  outward  lot.  He  must  *ith« 
be  a comrade  In  full  sympathy  .with  hit  people  sharing  their 
prejudices,  errors  and  vices,  or  he  must  be  a victim,  suffering 
for  their  ignorance  and  sin.  ...  All  this  is  portrayed  in  Tsaiah 
llil.  It  is  He  who  Is  brought  as  a lamb  to  the  a^ugbter  who 
divides  the  spoil  with  the  strong.  But  when  one  has  grown  to 
many,  the  power  of  reaistanoe,  if  not  the  noblest  conceivable, 
is  ^e  one  which  most  readily  suggests  itself  to  b»ve,  fevlm 
and  conedentious  men.  He,  who  came  not  to  send  peace  but  a 
sword,  knew  the  sacrifice  involved  in  such  strogglea.  It  is 
better  to  die  fighting  for  Ubcrty  than  to  live  the  Ufe  of  a tUve-’« 

(f)  Philanthropy  provides  a distinct  group  of 
cases ; it  jnsLj  be  apart  from  patriotism  or  civic 
sentiment.  Sympatny  with  any  sort  of  sufferers 
has  caused  men  and  women  to  endure  hardship 
and  make  sacrifice  of  all  that  is  desirable  or  dear 
to  the  human  heart.  Children,  daves,  prisoners, 
lepers,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  dying,  have  evoked 
such  devotion.  When  philanthropy  has  been  as- 
sociated with  moral  and  religious  enthusiasm,  it 
has  produced  reformers,  missionaries,  and  martyrs 
whose  stories  atre  the  pride  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Thus  from  earliest  intimations  of  a great  law  of 
OUT  being  which  may  be  instinctively  and  blindly 
obeyed  we  see  there  has  been  evolved  a more  and 
more  conscious  and  deliberately  rational  acceptance 
of  the  necessity  for  self-sacrifice.  The  intellectual 
insight  and  foresight  may  vary  immeasurablv  and 
be  out  of  all  pro^rtion  to  the  volitional  and 
emotional  elements  in  the  acts  of  obedience. 

* To  preach  to  a man  not  to  devote  hlnoself  U like  preao^g 
to  a bird  not  to  make  a neat,  and  not  to  nourish  its  young.’  * 
This  may  be  true  of  many  natural  forms  of  self- 
sacrifice,  and  of  the  man  who  has  accepted  the 
position  with  passionate  response  to  the  demand ; 
out  it  does  not  follow  that  we  are  to  withhold  our 
appreciation  of  such  conduct,  or  that^  we  are 
capable  of  passing  judgment  on  the  merit  of  any 
particular  case.  It  certainly  is  a fact  that  a greats 
self  may  be  developed  with  loftier  aims  than^  per- 
sonal pleasure,  and  that  there  may  be  a rational 
acceptance  and  interpretation  of  tne  necessity  for 

1 Syttem  of  BUtxBa.  Eng.  tr.,  London.  18©9,  p.  247. 

* ProvidentiaX  Oraor  cf  the  World,  L<mdOD,  lfi97,  ch.  xiL 

* Of.  Oarlyls's  Essay  on  Boms.  „ . , 

4 Se«  Bruce,  p.  S69  ; of.  on  war  F.  D.  Maurice,  SocuU  HwraMy, 
London,  ISfiS,  lect.  xl. ; P.  T.  Forsyth,  TKo  Chrutian  BOdo  q/ 
War,  do.  190e. 

« Benan,  Diaioijxu*  oi  fragmenU  philoaophirptas,  Paris,  1876, 
p.82. 
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the  self-sacrifice  involved  which  greatly  enhances 
its  moral  value.  . 

It  is  this  growth  of  the  * conjunct  self/  or  social 
self,  this  over-self,  or  cosmic  self,  which  tends  to 
a reconciliation  between  egoism  and  altruism.^ 

* There  ii  some  ajflnnation  In  every  sot  of  sacrlfioe  and  no  xnan 
can  make  a fine  sacrifice  nntO  he  has  a true  valne  of  hlmselh  > 

Asceticism  is  the  mystic  search  for  self-realiza- 
tion gone  astray  in  introspection  and  become  self- 
destructive, parasitic.  Its  search  is  justified,  but 
its  aim  must  oe  positive,  not  negative,  comprehen- 
sive, not  exclusive,  cosmic,  not  ascetic. 

4.  Significance. — The  CTeat  facts  of  self-sacrifice 
cannot  be  gainsaid  or  ex^ained  away.  No  cynical 
interpretation  of  human  nature  can  reduce  them  to 
forms  of  natural  egoism.  Altruism  is  established. 
Egoistic  hedonism  long  ago  surrendered  to  larg^ 
views  of  utilitarian  ana  evolutionary  ethics  of  tne 
social  organism.  From  H.  Spencer,  L.  Stephen, 
and  S.  Alexander  to  H.  Rashdall,  G.  E.  Moore, 
and  modem  socialists  the  well-being  of  the  com- 
munity is  emphasized.  Individualism  from  Goethe 
to  Schopenhauer  and  Nietzsche  has  always  implicit 
reference  to  an  external  order  which  after  all  holds 
the  individual  in  tj^nnous  necessity,  while  ideal- 
ism from  Kant  to  Eucken  has  its  kingdom  of  ends 
or  its  constructive  endeavour.  We  may  not  agree 
with  the  pragmatist  that  truth  and  goodness  are 
identical,  or  that  the  value  of  goodness  is  an  experi- 
ment; but  its  humauistic  note  is  unmistakable, 
and  the  self-activity,  whether  of  Ber^on  or  of 
Eucken,  whether  creative  or  spiritual,  whether 
pluralistic  or  monistic,  is  far  too  great  to  be  self- 
centred  or  to  exclude  what  we  mean  by  self- 
sacrifice.  This  is  not  the  place  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  bearing  of  the  subject  on  general 
philosophical  and  emical  inoairy ; but  its  si^ifi- 
cance  cannot  be  overlooked.  We  do  not  commit  the 
interest  of  moraliW  to  merely  emotional  instincts, 
any  more  than  we  leave  the  definition  of  its  goal  to 
the  pure  rationalist.  It  is  when  the  intellectual 
concept  of  duty  has  supervened  upon  the  mere 
emotional  impulse  of  primitive  man  that  morality 
begina  It  is  the  rational  estimate  of  social  content 
that  is  the  task  of  moral  consciousness.  Whereas 
certain  generalizations  are  established,  and  some 
have  crystallized  into  laws,  it  is  in  the  individual 
consciousness  that  the  questions  of  casuistry  arise. 
Morality  is  not  simply  subjective.  Its  objective 
reference  or  goodness  is  the  basis  of  its  value. 

* To  AiriTe  m perfectly  truthful  moral  Judgemeut  as  to  the 
rightness  or  wronguesa  of  particalsLr  acts,  we  should  form  a con- 
ception of  human  life  as  a whole,  and  then  ask  what  mode  of 
action  in  any  gi^en  circumstance  win  promote  that  true  good.’  * 
The  difficirity  is,  Kow  far  is  every  man  bound  to 
make  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  otners?  That  is  a 
matter  of  moral  vocation.  And  vocation  is  deter- 
mined partly  by  a man’s  external  circumstances 
and  the  needs  of  human  society,  partly  by  his 
moral  and  intellectnal  capacity. 

S Christian  emphasis.  — The  objectivity  of 
mond  vsdues  must  ultimately  lead  ns  to  meta- 
physical problems  which  are  oeyond  the  scope  of 
the  present  article;  but  those  interests  which 
conflict  with  our  own  immediate  pleasure  arm 
theu^lves,  so  to  spei^,  with  the  sanctions  of 
reli^on ; and  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
Christian  religion  is  pre-eminent  in  its  treatment 
of  this  aspect  of  conanct.  It  is  not  in  providing 
rewards  and  penalties  whereby  selfishness  may  be 
restrained  and  self-sacrifice  encouraged  that  the 
ethical  value  of  Christianity  is  discovered.  It  is 
in  its  treatment  of  the  moi^  conflict  as  a whole 
that  we  understand  its  message. 

By  the  supreme  demand  for  faith  and  love,  and 

* Se«  art.  AZiTScriaic. 

* R.  M.  Jones,  Social  Law  in  Vio  Spiritttal  World,  p.  103 ; 

M.  Maeterlinck,  Wisdom  and  Desiinp,  London.  1908.  fi  OSfl. 

a H.  lUihdaU,  Ethics,  London,  1918,  p.  TL 

* See  H DB,  i.v.  ‘ Self ‘lurrender.’ 


the  truths  which  justify  that  demand,  Christianity 
seeks  to  overcome  the  natural  antagonism  between 
selfishness  and  self-sacrifice.  Its  apparently  com- 
plete and  exacting  thoroughness  of  demand  is 
intelligible  only  in  view’  of  the  willing  espousal  of 
the  interests,  or  ‘universe,*  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  The  renunciation  of  worldly  goods  is  required 
if  earthly  possession  prove  an  impediment  to  a 
man’s  rising  to  the  plane  of  character  to  which 
Christ  sou^t  to  lift  men  (Lk  )•  Any  l<ws, 
even  of  eye  or  hand,  is  preferable  to  any  faltering 
in  choice  between  the  call  of  the  Kingdom  of  Goa 
and  earthly  or  merely  material  pleasure  or  gain. 
Natural  rcJlations  are  second  to  ^ose  which  have 
spiritual  value  (Mt  12^).  Worthiness  for  disciple- 
ship  is  tested  by  this  superiority  of  attachment 
(Mt  8“  1(F).  All  is  focused  in  fidelity  to  Christ, 
w’hich,  while  it  may  mean  conflict  (10^),  yet  has 
abundant  recompense  (19®).  Such  self-denial  w’as 
to  be  to  the  uttermost,  * even  to  the  scaffold  * (10®®), 
while  on  four  distinct  occasions  is  recorded  the 
utterance,  ‘ He  that  lovetb  his  life  shall  lose  it ; 
but  whoso  shall  lose  his  life  for  my  sake  the  same 
shall  find  it*  (10»,  Lk  9*^  17»®,  Jn  12“).  Christ’s 
own  death  was  a free  act  of  love  and  surrender  in 
the  fulfilment  of  a divine  purpose.  It  was  not  an 
irresistible  destiny  (Jn  Mt  28®®);  yet  there 

was  oneness  with  the  Father’s  will  in  His  eternal 
purpose.  Personal  love  which  Christ  inspires  is 
the  great  lever  or  dyuamio  of  self-sacrifice  among 
His  mllowera  (2  Co  6'*,  1 Jn  3^®,  Ph  2*^-,  etc.).  In 
Christ’s  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  are  the  pledge  and 
promise  of  the  victory  of  divine  love  and  wisdom 
m the  affairs  of  men  and  the  assurance  that  in 
all  self-sacrifice  and  suffering  purposes  of  divine 
wisdom  are  supreme. 

LrriRATxnLK. — It  is  difBcnlt  to  attempt  a sarrey  of  the  litera- 
ture on  this  subject.  On  the  elementary  forma  of  temperanoe 
or  self-control  precepts  abound  among  all  sorts  of  moralists. 

Plato’s  teaching  on  aw^peorvvT)  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  indivi- 
dnal  to  the  State  may  be  sought  in  his  works,  and  in  books  that 
deal  directly  with  his  teaching.  Of  his  works  see  esp.  Proto- 
goras.  Gorguu,  PkCUbus,  and  the  Jtspublio.  See  also  Aristotle's 
teachlnsr  on  a^-restr^t  (iyKpdrtta)  in  Nieomaohean  Ethics, 
lU.,  vii.,  x.-xiL,  and  also  on  fnendahlp.  The  relation  of  pleasure 
to  moral  rightness  runs  through  the  whole  history  of  ethics. 
The  Roman  Stoics  rise  to  a high  level  in  their  teaching  of  self- 
control  and  endurance. 

The  Imitatio  Christi  of  Thomas  k Kempis  is  a typical  and 
familiar  example  of  the  more  disttnctly  religiotu  aspect  of  self- 
denial  from  tne  Christian  point  of  view ; but  aaoeuo  ideas  of 
fasting,  chastity,  dress,  etc.,  are  to  be  found  in  the  practical 
advioe  of  Christian  writers  in  apostolic  and  medisBval  times. 
Benevolence  as  a specific  Christian  virtue  is  continually  empha- 
sised. As  indicating  the  controversy  originating  in  Hobbes, 
reference  may  be  made  to  his  and  his  opponents’  works  (see  art. 
Rthics)  and  to  the  subsequent  writers  on  egoism  and  altruism 
down  CO  the  present  time,  esp.  H.  fencer,  Data  of  Ethics, 
new  ed.,  London,  1906  ; L.  Stephen,  Ths  SeUnes  of  Ethics,  do. 
1882 ; S.  Alexander,  Moral  Order  and  Proj/rest,  do.  1889 ; H. 
Sidgwick,  Ths  Methods  ^ Bthiesfi,  do.  1901 ; H.  Rnshdall,  Ths 
Thsory  q/'  Good  and  Evil,  2 vob.,  Oxford,  1907  ; G.  E.  Moore, 
Prineipia  Sthiea,  Cambridge,  1908 ; B.  Kidd,  The  Science  q/* 
Potcer,  London,  1918 ; B.  Westermaxck,  MI,  oh.  xxxiv.,  ’The 
Altrui^o  Sentiment.’ 

For  writers  on  Christian  ethics  see  art.  Ethics  axi>  Morautt 
(Christian).  The  following  may  be  added  : J.  Seeley,  Sooe  Homo, 
new  ed.,  London,  1905:  J.  Stalker,  The  Ethic  of  Jesus,  do. 
1909 : R.  L.  Ottley,  Christian  Ideas  and  Ideals,  da  1909 ; J. 
R.  Illingworth,  Christian  Charaeter,  do.  1904 ; C P.  D’Arcy, 
Christian  Ethics  and  Modem  Thought,  do.  1912 ; W.  S.  Bruce, 
Formation  ef  Christian  Charaeter,  Edinburgh,  1902;  F.  G. 
Peabody,  T7ie  Approadh  to  the  Social  Question,  New  York.  1909 ; 
H.  C.  King,  Bthies  of  Jesus,  do.  1910 ; A.  E.  Balcn,  An 
Introd.  to  the  Study  of  Christian  Ethics,  London,  1906 ; W.  N. 
(Harke,  The  Ideal  cf  Jesus.  Edinburgh,  1911 ; A.  B.  D.  Alex- 
ander, ChrUtiani^  and  Ethics,  Londom  1914 ; R.  M.  Jones, 
Social  Lata  in  the  spiritual  World,  New  Y^ork  and  London,  1904 ; 
H.  S.  Nash,  (?eneeu  of  Social  Conscienee,  New  York,  1902 ; also 
J.  B.Baillie,  * Self-sacrifice,*  xii.  [1914]  260  ff. ; H.  Walker, 

* Triumph  and  Trage<^,*  i6.  xiv.  [1916]  186  fl. ; C.  L.  Maynard, 

* Love  and  the  Law,’  u>.  xv.  [1917]  479. 

A.  E,  Balch. 

SELF-SATISFACTION. — In  every  volition 
man  seeks  self-satisfaction ; so  many  have  con- 
tended. Thus  T.  H.  Green  says : 

* If  it  is  a genuine  definition  that  we  want  of  what  Is  common 
to  all  acts  of  willing,  we  must  say  that  such  an  act  Is  one  in 
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which  a 8eIt*conadoas  individual  directa  himMlf  to  the  reallza* 
tion  of  some  idea,  aa  to  an  object  in  which  for  the  time  he  aeeka 
aelf-aatiafaction.'  1 

A volxmtcuy  act  * is  the  patting  forth  of  the  man 
or  self  in  desire,’  and  desire  is  distingaished  from 
a ‘ mere  solicitation/  such  as  the  hanger  impolse, 
which  a man  may  have  in  common  with  animals, 
by  this,  that  in  desire  the  man  identifies  himself 
with  the  impulse.*  The  object  which  a nmn 
desires  and  aims  at  is,  therefore,  * an  idea  of  per- 
sonal good,*  • * a better  state  of  himself,*  ‘ a certain 
idea  of  himself— of  himself  doing  or  himself  enjoy- 
ing,* * * a good  of  himself  as  himself*  ® In  all 
conduct  to  which  moral  predicates  are  applicable, 
whether  it  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  a man  is  'an 
object  to  himself.*  • So  every  form  of  self-satisfac- 
tion appears  good  to  the  man  who  seeks  it.  True 
good  is  true  or  abiding  self-satisfaction,  i.t.  'the 
satisfaction  of  the  fully  realized  or  perfected  self.*^ 
J.  H.  Muirhead  likewise  maintains  that  the  object 
of  desire  and  volition  is  'a  form  of  self-satisfac- 
tion * : * 

* It  is  only  M involved  in  one's  own  that  one  can  desire  one's 
nei8:hboar'8  good : it  is  only  aa  his  good  enters  aa  an  element 
into  my  oonception  of  my  good  that  I oan  make  it  an  object  of 
desire  and  volition.*  • 

In  form  this  is  an  egoistic  view  of  human  nature,^® 
and  may  be  classed  with  psychological  hedonism.^ 
For,  according  to  the  latter  also,  a man  always 
see^  his  own  satisfaction  in  the  form  of  pleasure 
or  avoidance  of  pain.  Green  and  those  who  agree 
with  him,  however,  maintain  that  the  true  good 
of  the  individual  is  a common  good  and  non-com- 
petitive. Hence  true  satisfaction  can  be  attained 
only  by  such  a life  as  increases  the  true  satisfac- 
tion of  other  members  of  the  community. 

The  ‘ egoistic  * psychology  in  its  various  forma 
has  been  called  mto  q^ueati<»i.  Most  writers  on 
psychology  and  ethics  seem  to  accept  the  general 
contention  that  volition  involves  the  satisfaction 
of  desire ; “ that  desire  implies  the  idea  of  an  object 
to  the  realization  of  which  we  have  an  impulse; 
and  that  desire  arises  when  there  is  an  interval 
between  the  consciousness  of  the  impulse  and  its 
realization,  or  a delay  to  its  satisfaction.  But  the 
following  are  highly  disputable  propositions:  (1) 
the  idea  of  self  is  present  to  consciousness  when- 
ever we  have  a desire  ; (2)  the  self  identifies  itself 
with  every  desire ; (3)  every  desire  is  for  the  satis- 
faction of  the  self. 

Green  lays  great  stress  on  the  unif^  of  the  self ; 
he  often  writes  as  if  the  self  were  a single  principle 
always  more  or  less  completely  present  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  a man  ; that  all  his  desires  and 
volitions  are  consciou^y  related  to  it;  and  that 
oonee(}uently  the  idea  of  self  is  a constituent  ele- 
ment in  eacn  of  them.  But  the  unity  of  the  self 
should  be  conceived  rather  aa  an  ideal — an  ideal 
which  becomes  actual  only  through  the  progressive 
organization  of  its  constituent  instinctive  ten- 
dencies, emotions,  and  ideas.  The  latter  conception 
is  to  be  found  in  Green,  and  it  is  the  conception 
most  characteristic  of  his  system,  especially  when 
he  discusses  the  moral  ideal. ^ But  ^e  disputable 
propositions  mentioned  seem  to  depend  on  the 
former  abstract  conception  of  its  unity. 

Now  the  self -regarding  sentiment — an  organiza- 
tion of  emotional  dispositions  with  their  impulses 

^ Prolegomena  to  Bthioe,  Oxford,  1888,  f 164. 

sjb.  I146L  fll6.  4 16.196. 

« Jb.  i 112.  •Ib.%116, 

7 Ib.  6}  171,  284.  There  are  expressions  in  Green's  works 
suggesting  a oonception  different  from  this,  and  inconsistent 
with  it.  For  a detailed  examination  Of  Green  see  H.  Sidgwick, 
Leeturee  on  Uu  Bthiee  oS  T-  H.  Orton,  Mr.  Herbert  Speneer  and 
J.  Uartinoau,  London,  1905. 

8 T?io  Elemente  ctf  BthieSt,  London,  1910,  f 18. 

® lb.  6 67.  ^0  Of.  art.  Eeoiax. 

See  artt.  Hxoonisic  and  Btbios,  6. 

U OL  B.  Bosanquet,  Peycholo^  of  the  Morod  Self,  pp.  78-80, 
for  a different  view  of  some  deliberate  volitions. 

See  PrUegomena  to  Bthiee,  bk.  iU. 
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about  the  idea  of  self  * — is  rarely,  if  ever,  so  com- 

Srehensive  and  thorough  as  to  embrace  all  the 
esires  of  the  mind.  Until  this  comprehensive 
sentiment  is  formed,  however,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  idea  of  self  is  present  whenever  a man 
desires  anything ; nor  can  it  be  said  therefore  that 
he  identifies  himself  with  the  object  of  de.sire ; still 
less  is  it  true  that  every  desire  is  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  self,  and  that  the  good  sought  is  the 
good  of  the  self.  The  adult  mind  is  capable  of 
forming  a multitude  of  sentiments  * into  which  the 
idea  of  self  does  not  enter,  and  any  particular 
desire  may  find  a place  in,  or  be  taken  up  by,  one 
or  more  of  these.  Sometimes  a desire  owes  its 
origin  not  to  any  single  impulse,  but  to  the  organ- 
ized dispositions  forming  a sentiment.  And,  un- 
less the  precise  relations  of  a desire  to  these  dis- 
positions is  discovered,  its  constituent  elements 
cannot  be  known.  Consider,  e,g.,  the  following 
series : a simple  desire  for  food,  a desire  for  food 
for  myself,  a desire  for  food  for  my  child,  a desire 
for  food  for  a stranger.  These  are  evidently 
different  desires  on  account  both  of  the  ideas  that 
determine  them  and  of  the  impulses  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  ideas.  The  idea  of  self  enters  as  a 
determining  factor  into  the  second  and  third ; it 
need  not  enter  into  the  first  and  fourth.  The 
impulse  that  necessarily  enters  into  the  first 
is  the  hunger  impulse,  and  this  is  ususdly  the 
only  one  if  the  impulse  is  satisfied  without  delay. 
Into  the  second  there  may  enter,  in  addition  to 
the  hunger  impulse,  some  of  the  other  conations 
organized  in  the  sentiment  which  is  excited  by  the 
idea  of  the  self — e.g.,  the  impulses  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  eating,  to  preserve  life,  to  render 
myself  efficient.  The  hunger  impulse  does  not 
enter  into  the  third,  nor  does  any  one  of  the  cona- 
tions just  mention^.  Other  impulses  related  to 
my  idea  of  myself  are  brought  into  play,  such  as 
the  impulse  springing  from  my  sense  of  responsi- 
bility as  a fattier,  my  self-respect,  my  concern  for 
the  approbation  of  others,  etc.  Into  the  fourth, 
the  demre  to  procure  food  for  a stranger,  not  one 
of  the  impulses  mentioned  above  need  enter.  The 
motive  force  may  spring  from  affection  for  children 
with  its  impulse  to  protect  and  succour.  It  may 
even  spring  from  hatred  of  a man  whom  I consider 
responsible  for  the  child*8  destitution,  or  from  the 
thought  that  my  enemy  will  be  annoyed  by  such 
behaviour  on  my  part.  The  emotions,  with  their 
attendant  impulsea,  which  are  organized  in  the 
self-regarding  sentiment  are  not  excited  in  these 
cases.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  all  these 
emotions  spring  from  my  own  being ; they  are 
elements  in  what  is  call^  my  total  self;  but  to 
say  that  is  very  different  from  saying  that  the 
idea  of  my  self-satisfaction  is  the  obiect  of  desire 
sought  in  volition.  It  is  indeed  possible  for  hatred 
of  enemies  and  affection  for  children  to  be  included 
in  the  self-regarding  sentiment.  A man  can  take 
pride  in  the  tnought  of  himself  as  one  who  hates 
enemies  and  has  Section  for  children.  When  this 
happens,  the  self-regarding  sentiment  may  be 
stimulated  by  the  sight  of  any  hungry  child. 
Whether  this  wdder  sentiment  is  actu^ly  stimu- 
lated in  any  particular  case  wrill  depend  on  certain 
conditions. 

(1)  The  first  of  these  is  the  existence  of  a suffi- 
cient motive.  If,  6,g,,  the  need  of  the  child  can  be 
satisfied  with  comparative  ease,  there  will  exist  no 
motive  for  putting  the  wider  sentiment  into  opera- 
tion. But,  if  food  is  difficult  to  obtain,  and  if  it  is 

1 See  art.  SMiF-AsaxanoN  urn  Sklv-Subjsotion. 
s For  an  account  of  this  ipecialixed  uae  of  the  term  * eenti- 
ment,*  meaning  an  organized  eyetem  of  emotional  dispoiitionf 
about  the  idea  of  lome  objecti  eee  art.  SxNnvBXr ; A.  F.  Shand, 
in  Mind,  new  eer.,  v.  [1896]  i03  ff.,  xvi.  [1907]  477 ff.,  and  The 
Foundaiione  of  Character,  paseim\  W.  HoDougaU,  An  Jntrod. 
to  Sodai  Ptychologft,  London,  1918,  ch.  r.  f. 
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necessary  to  face  discomfort  or  danger  to  ob^n 
it,  afiection  or  hatred  may  bo  an  insufficient 
motive.  There  will  then  be  need  for  reinforcement 
of  the  will  by  £he  thought  of  a man’s  reputation, 
his  honour,  his  self-respect.  (2)  Another  condition 
is  opportunity  for  deliberation.  This  implies 
sufficient  time  and  concentration  of  attention  to 
realize  the  situation  fully  and  to  call  up  the  forces 
organized  in  the  self-regarding  sentiment.  ‘ Fall- 
ing into  temptation*  is  not  infrequently  due  to 
insufficient  deliberation.  (3)  The  third  condition 
is  the  thoroughness  of  organization  of  the  self- 
regarding  system.  If  the  system  is  loosely  con- 
structed its  strength  'will  ne  small,  and  what 
strength  it  has  will  not  be  effectively  mobilized  to 
reinforce  its  constituent  desires  at  need. 

Perhaps  it  is  possible  for  the  idea  of  self  to  be  so 
comprehensive,  and  so  completely  articulated,  as 
to  include  every  good  that  the  individuGd  considers 
he  ought  to  seeK,  and  the  self-regarding  sentiment 
conae<j^uently  to  beso  systematicaily  and  thoroughly 
organized  as  to  determine  all  his  fully  deliberated 
volitions.  Still  opportunity  would  be  lacking, 
and  motive  would  m wanting,  to  call  it  into  opera- 
tion to  determine  every  volition.  Hence  it  is  in- 
correct to  define  volition  * as  the  supporting  or  the 
re-enforcing  of  a desire  or  conation  by  the  co- 
operation m an  impulse  excited  'within  the  syrtem 
of  the  self -regarding  sentiment.’  ^ This  defimtion 
would  apply  only  to  fully  deliberate  action — e.g., 

* action  along  the  line  of  greatest  resistance.* 

It  may  be  contended  nevertheless  that,  although 
a man  does  not  always  aim  at  self-satisfaction,  he 
ought  to  do  so ; he  would  be  acting  on  a sound 
ethical  principle  in  doing  so.  For,  it  may  be 
urged,  the  true  good  for  any  individual  is  the 
abiding  satisfaction  of  the  perfect  self,  a good 
which  IS  not  only  his  O'wn,  but  the  good  of  others 
also.  To  realize  this  go<xi,  he  ought  constantly 
to  aim  at  org^zing  all  his  impulses  in  relation  to 
such  an  ide^  of  self  as  -will  bring  his  life  to  com- 
plete unity.  Moreover,  the  sentiment  organized 
about  this  ideal  is  an  emotional  system  powerful 
enough  to  give  a man  mastery  over  all  the  vagrant 
solicitations  of  desire,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
powerful  enough. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  an  ethical  prin- 
ciple of  this  t^'pe  has  obvious  merits.  A man  in- 
evitably seeks  his  own  sati^^tion  in  some  measure. 
Could  he  be  led  to  seek  this  in  a way  that  increases 
the  satisfaction  of  others,  there  would  be  great 
gain.  Especisdly  desirable  U the  idea  of  enlisting 
the  strongest  Force  in  human  nature — the  sell- 
r^^artHng  sentiment— in  the  service  of  every  ■virtue. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  is  what  appears  good  to 
men  in  every  stage  of  their  life  a good  common  to 
all,  smd  non-competitive?  In  a world  of  men 
developing  ideally  this  might  be  the  case.  But  is 
it  true  oi  the  world  as  we  know  it?  And,  if  it 
is  not,  is  a man  likely  to  live  the  best  life  by 
aiming  always  at  satisfying  himself?  In  particu- 
lar, is  this  ideal  likely  to  be  a good  principle  of 
guidance  for  a man  in  process  of  rorming  his 
character?  Is  it  possible  for  him  to  include  m his 
idea  of  what  will  satisfy  himself  all  the  ends  at 
which  he  should  aim,  and  in  the  right  proportion 
or  degree?  He  will  often  be  callM  upon  to  act 
with  others  and  for  others.  Have  we  good  ground 
for  thinking  that  wliat  will  satisfy  them  will  agree 
with  his  conception  of  what  will  satisfy  him  ? If 
it  does  not,  may  not  the  judgment  of  many  of  his 
associates  be  superior  to  his  own  during  his  im- 
mature years  ? 

Again,  how  is  a man  to  obtain  right  conceptions 
of  the  virtues,  of  the  ends,  and  of  the  ideals  which 
he  and  others  should  seek,  except  by  submitting 
♦o  the  instructions,  the  suggestions,  the  approba,- 

* McDonsrmllT,  p.  24i) 


tion  and  disapprobation  of  others-^xcept,  in  other 
words,  by  striving  to  satisfy  them  and  by  bringing 
his  o>vn  satisfaction  into  line  with  that  of  others ! 
A more  adequate  general  rule  of  conduct  is  Kant’s 
maxim  : 


* So  AOt  as  to  treat  humanity,  whether  in  thine  own  person  or 
In  that  of  any  other,  in  every  case  as  an  end  withal,  never  as 
means  only.*? 

And  it  should  follow  that  their  satisfactions  should 
be  treated  as  ends  in  themselves.  Indeed,  it  is 
because  their  satisfactions  are  recognized  by  him 
aa  ends  in  themselves,  and  therefore  independently 
good,  that  concern  for  them  can  be  included  by  a 
man  in  his  self- regarding  sentiment. 

LiTBaATUBS. — In  addition  to  the  literature  already  cited, 
reference  may  be  made  to  B.  Bosanquet,  PsyeJiniogy  qf  the 
Moral  London,  1897,  lectures  viJ.-lx.  : F.  H.  Kradley, 
Bthieal  Studietf  do.  1876,  essays  ii.,  viL  : H.  Rashdall,  The 
Theory  of  Good  and  EoU,  Oxford,  1907,  vol.  1.  bk.  i.  cb.  iL  ; A. 
F.  ShajQd,  The  Foundations  of  CharaeUr,  London,  1914, 
jKUSim  ; see  also  artt.  Ooksbmt,  Ssur-BsAUZATiox. 

David  Phillips. 

SEMI-ARIANISM. — Semi-Arians  is  the  name 
given  to  a party  in  the  Arian  controversy  "who,  in 
spiteof  their  name,  were  less  Arlan  than  Athanasian, 
and  eventually  by  their  mediating  policy  reconciled 
those  who,  at  heart  orthodox,  -w'ere  divided  by 
mutual  suspicion  due  in  part  to  misunderstanding 
of  their  remective  terminology.  In  the  Arian  dis- 
pute the  Creed  of  Nicsea  tailed  to  reconcile  the 
< conservatives  ’ of  the  East  to  the  theologians  of 
Alexandria  and  Home,  because  the  use  of  the  word 
6fioo6<rios,  besides  beiug  nnsoriptural,  appeared  to 
countenance  the  SabelTian  heresy  that  the  Trinity 
was  an  * economic  * manifestation  of  three  aspects 
of  the  Grodhead.  This  was  the  real  cause  of  the 
doN\mfall  of  the  Nicene  party,  which  culminated  in 
the  ei^ulsion  of  Athanasius  from  Alexandria  in 
3^.  But  the  triumph  over  Athanasius  did  not 
give  the  bishops  who  neui  opposed  his  teaching  the 
position  to  which  they  had  aspired.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  found  themselves  supplanted  by  the 
genuine  Arlans,  who  had  used  them  to  condemn 
Athanasius  in  the  interest  of  extreme  s'nbordina- 


tlonism.  It  became  evident  that  the  creed  to 
which  the  Church  would  be  caUed  upon  to  submit 
would  pronounce  the  Son  not  mereW  inferior  to 
the  Father,  but  essentially  unlike  Him  {dpSpoios). 
The  supporters  of  this  view,  Euuomios  and  i£tius, 
were  called  Anomoeans,  and  those  more  cautious 
in  expressing  their  views  Homoeans  because  they 
declared  the  ^n  like  (S/ioun)  the  Father.  The 
word  o^lc^  which  with  its  compound  6/ioo6<riot  had 
appear^  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  was  proscribed,  and 
its  ^e  in  defining  the  Godhead  forbidden.  These 
decisions,  emana'ting  in  367  from  Sirmium,  where 
the  emperor  Constemtins  was  at  thia  time,  provoked 
the  bi^cms  of  Asia  Minor,  under  the  gunman  ce  of 
Basil  of  Ancyra,  to  assemble  under  his  presidency 
in  368  at  Ancyra,  where  the  synod  in  its  letter 
condemned  dfMoOcrios  or  raOrooiiirios  (*of  identical 
essence  *)  as  Sabellian,  but  declaimed  the  Son  to  be 
of  like  essence  with  the  Father  {dfxolas  owias). 
Hence  is  derived  the  word  6noio6<rtos  sls  opposed  to 
6/u>o(^(ot  of  Nicssa  ; • and  those  who  adopted  it  are 
popularly  kno'wn  as  the  Semi-Arians. 

The  leaders  of  this  party  were  George  of 
Laodicsea,  Eustathius  of  Seoaste,  Eusebius  of 
Emesa,  and  Basil  of  Ancyra ; and  to  them  the 
wiser  of  the  Nicene  supporters  extended  a friendly 
hand  because  they  perceived  that  the  homoiousian 
doctrine  often  expressed  what  they  themselves 
really  meant.  The  labours  of  Hilary  of  Poictiera 
in  Asia  Minor  daring  his  exile,  and  the  pnblica'tion 
of  the  de  Sjgnodis  by  Athanasius,  did  much  to- 
^®J^d8  bringing  about  a mutual  understanding.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Arianizing  policy  of  Con- 

1 The  Me^ohpsie  of  Morals,  | il,  tr.  T.  K.  Abbott,  Kanfs 
Theory  qf  Bthxetfi,  London,  1909. 

* 8oe  Mt.  AitiASiaii,  4 3 fL 
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stantins  daring  the  last  two  years  of  his  reign 
alarmed  the  Semi- Arlans  and  drove  them  to  make 
common  cause  with  the  orthodox.  It  was  clearly 
recognized  that  the  surrender  of  the  Nicene  formula 
by  the  Westerns  at  Ariminum  and  by  the  Interns 
at  Seleuda  had  made  Homoean  if  not  Anomoean 
Aiianism  possible  as  the  creed  of  the  Empire  and 
had  thereby  put  those  who  upheld  the  complete 
divinity  of  the  Son,  though  questioning  the 
Atlianasian  mode  of  expression,  at  a disadvantage ; 
and  after  the  Synod  of  Constantinople,  in  360,  the 
Homoiousians  found  themselves  a persecuted  party. 
Constantins  died  in  Nov.  361,  and  the  Homoean 
settlement  was  upset  by  the  return  of  the  banished 
bishops  at  the  accession  of  Julian. 

For  the  next  twenty  years  the  Arian  question 
was  being  settled  in  favour  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  a new  generation  whose 
leaders  were  the  tliree  Cappadocian  fathers,  Basil 
of  Caesarea  and  the  two  Glregorys  (of  Nyssa  and 
Nazianzua).  The  point  of  issue  among  modern 
scholars  is  the  manner  in  which  the  dithculty  of 
explaining  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father 
was  ultimately  solved.  Hamack  maintains : 

* It  was  not  the  Homoottsioi  which  finally  triomphod,  but  on 
the  oontrorj'  the  Homoiouaian  doctrine,  which  fixed  on  the 
terms  of  element  with  the  Hamoouttoa.  The  doctrine  which 
Hosius,  Athanasius,  Eustathius,  and  Morcellus  hod  championed 
at  Nic«a  was  overthrown.* » 

In  Other  words,  the  so-called  Semi-Arians  really 
triumphed  over  the  fathers  of  Nicsea  at  Constanti- 
nople in  381  by  allowing  the  word  ofwoiJcrtot  to  stand 
explained  as  the  eqmvalent  of  d/mioiJycof.  This 
view  has  been  strongly  opposed  by  J.  F.  Bethune- 
Baker  in  his  Meanxna  oj  * Homoou^s*  a reply  to 
the  theory  advocated  by  Hamack  in  his  History  of 
Dogma.  The  argument  which  Hamack  adduces 
in  support  of  his  theory  is  as  follows  : 

The  first  step  towards  union  was  the  publication  of  Athan- 
asius’ de  S}}ru)dxa^  written  in  869.  Here  he  shows  his  tme 
greatness;  for,  whilst  he  concedes  nothing,  he  shows  himself 
concerned  not  for  formula  but  for  principles.  He  recog^nizes 
that  whoever  grants  that  the  Son  is  in  nature  of  lika  polity 
with  the  Father  and  springs  from  the  suhstonoe  of  the  ^ther 
is  not  far  from  the  but  he  is  too  keen-sighted  not  to 

point  out  that  ^Motovertor  either  involves  on  absurdity  or  is 
dogmatically  incorrect.  In  882  Atbanasiua  held  the  small  but 
very  important  Oouncil  of  Alexandria,  at  which  it  was  decided 
that  oU  who  accepted  the  ifioo^ioa  should  be  admitted  to  the 
Church,  whatever  their  past  errors  might  have  been.  In 
addition  it  was  declared  in  the  Tomua  ad  Antioehanoa  that, 
provided  the  ipLoovaioa  was  acknowledged,  the  question  os  to 
whether  there  were  three  vrroirrdatit  in  the  Trinity  or  only  one 
might  be  left  open.  This,  according  to  Hamack,  was  proDably 
the  largest  concession  that  Athanasius  ever  made.  It  marked  a 
complete  change ; for,  whereas  the  old  orthodoxy  hod  started 
from  the  substantial  unity  of  the  Godhead  in  which  was  a 
mysterious  plurality,  it  was  now  permissible  to  moke  the  three- 
fold nature  of  the  Godhead  the  starting-point  and  from  its 
unity  to  arrive  at  the  condu^on  that  the  God  is  one.  This 
distinction  is  expressed  by  the  terms  ouoovo-iof  and  ofiotovator 
respectively' ; and  thus,  by  pemiitting  both  views  to  be  held  by 
those  who  professed  to  be  Homoousians,  the  Homoiousians, 
whose  opinions  were  really  expressed,  obtained  a footing  in  the 
Church. 

The  decision  at  Alexandria  satisfied  the  followers 
of  the  scientific  theology  of  the  day  who  admired 
Origen,  notably  Basil  of  Cmsarea  and  his  friends. 
In  bis  letter  to  ApoUinarius  Basil  declares  that  he 
prefers  the  words  * unchangeably  alike  in  essence  * 
(icar*  oO<rtav)  to  dpLoo^aios ; but  ApoUinarius  convinced 
him  that  d/iooturios  is  more  correct.  Basil,  howeveri 
does  not  use  the  word  in  the  Athanasian  sense,  nor 
is  he  particularly  desirous  to  employ  it.  But  the 
great  contribution  of  the  Cappadocians  was  that 
the  Trinity  consists  of  persons  {(nrorrda-aia)  who 
partake  of  an  oMa  which  they  hold  in  common.* 
The  unity  of  the  Godhead,  as  the  Cappadocians 
conceived  it,  was  not  the  same  as  the  unity  which 
Athanasius  had  in  his  mind  ; for,  while  Athanasius, 
like  Auzustine,  thought  of  a personal  God  living  a 
threefold  life,  the  Cappadocians  certainly  thought 
of  three  quite  distinct  persons  sharing  a common 

I Hist,  qf  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  iv.  82. 

3 S«e  art.  CAProsociAN  TBSOLoav. 


oitala  as  men  do.  They  preserved  the  unity  by 
insisting  on  the  monarcny  of  God  the  Father. 
Thus  through  them  the  influence  of  Origen  was 
exerted  on  the  side  of  a ‘scientific*  orthodoxy, 
which  triumphed  over  the  and  and  formal  Aristo- 
telianism  of  Eunomius ; but  it  was  a triumph  of 
Neo- Platon  ism  rather  than  of  the  Athanasian 
system. 

The  Meletian  schism ' at  Antioch  was  due  to  the 
compromising  attitude  of  the  S3'nod  of  Alexandria  ; 
for  Meletius  represented  the  Homoiousians  and 
was  for  tliis  reason  distrusted  by  the  Alexandrians 
and  Westerns,  always  suspicious  of  the  rptlt  inroa- 
rdo-ets  of  the  Cappadocians.  The  Aiianizing  policy 
of  the  emperor  Valens  (364-378)  brought  the  sup- 
porters oi  the  old  and  new  orthodoxy  of  the  Bast 
together,  and,  after  delegates  had  been  sent  to 
Liberius  at  Rome,  a union  was  ellected  at  Tyaim 
in  867.  In  370  Basil  became  bishop  of  CaBsarea  in 
Cappafiocia  and  the  leader  of  the  Christiana  of 
Asia,  and  succeeded  in  blending  the  orthodoxy  of 
Athanasius  with  the  science  of  Origen,  commending 
both  by  his  support  of  the  ascetic  life.  The  basis 
of  all  nis  work,  to  quote  Hamack,  was  * to  unite 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  East  and  the  West  on  the 
basis  of  the  Homoiousuxn  interpretation  of  the 
Hojnoottsion,*  The  death  of  Valens  and  the  ac- 
cession of  Theodosius  as  emperor  of  the  Blast  (19th 
Jan.  379)  was  marked  by  the  triumph  of  orthodoi^  ; 
nevertheless  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  (381) 
Meletius  of  Antioch,  though  distrusted  by  Rome 
and  AJexandria,  acted  as  president  and  was  highly’ 
honoured  by  the  emperor.  At  this  council  the 
Nicene  Creed  gained  an  unqualified  victory  so  far 
as  terms  were  concerned ; but,  again  to  quote 
Hamack : 

• The  community  of  eubatonce  in  the  sense  of  equality  or 
likeness  of  substance,  not  in  that  of  unity  of  substance,  was 
from  this  time  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  East.*  3 

The  Council,  os  is  well  known,  accepted  the  baptismal  creed 
of  Jerusalem.  It  sssuredly  did  not  pot  it  forward  os  a new 
creed ; and  till  the  Council  of  Cbolcedon  there  is  no  mention  of 
it  os  a eymodsl  creed,  though  it  appears  In  the  Ano^tw  of 
Epiphanius,  published  874.  It  was  the  work  of  Cyril,  btoop  of 
Jerusalem,  whose  expsritnoes  it  appsM  to  reflect.  Eventu- 
ally it  superseded  the  creed  of  the  Council  of  Nic*a,  tnd 
become  the  liturgical  creed  of  the  Church.  The  point  on  which 
particular  stress  is  laid  la  that  the  explanation  of  fiovtyayf^ 
Tovr*  ierr'ts  rijf  cisiaa  rov  warpoa — is  omitted,  though 
is  retained.  It  Is  argued  that  the  words  rqa 
evsiat  were  fax  more  offensive  to  the  half-triends  of  the 
iyusovoioa  than  the  word  itself,  os  encouraging  a Sabellian 
toMry  of  the  Sonahip  of  Christ;  that  the  oxnission  of  the 
obnoxious  phrase,  together  uith  the  anathemas  appended  to 
the  Nicene  Creed,  expressed  the  teal  belief  of  Christian  neo- 
orthodoxy ; and  that ’the  Chrlatologlcal  formula  in  the  Creed 
of  Jerusalem  ...  is  thus  almost  homoiousion  sven  although  it 
retains  the  btLoovsioa.^ 

Such,  then,  is  Harnack’a  opinion,  to  controvert 
which  Bethnne-Baker  published  in  1901  a con- 
tribution to  the  Cambridge  Texts  and  Studies  on 
27lc  Meaning  of  * Eomooxisios  'in  the'  Constantinepo- 
litan'  Creed.  In  dealing  with  the  opinions  of 
Basil  of  Ancyra,  Bethnne-Baker  labours  to  show 
that  this  bishop  was  at  heart  in  agreement  with 
Athanasius,  and  that  his  formula  6tJMLO¥  xot4  x<Uro 
was  in  reality  equivalent  to  df^oi^ios  in  the 
Athanasian  sense,  nor  have  the  Cappadocians  any 
reason  to  be  ashamed  if  this  Basil  is  the  father  of 
their  theology.  Turning  to  Meletius,  who  was 
chosen  to  preside  over  tne  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople but  died  before  its  conclusion,  Betbune- 
BaJker  shows  that  as  early  as  the  Council  of 
Antioch  in  363  he  accepted  the  word  odala  in  the 
Athanasian  sense,  and,  before  the  council  in  381, 
he  and  his  party  were  in  full  agreement,  so  faur  as 
doctrine  was  concerned,  with  JJamsLSus  of  Rome 
and  Ambrose.  After  this  comes  a careful  ^ dis- 
cussion of  the  correspondence  between  Basil  of 
Caesarea  and  ApoUinarius,  which  Batsil  explains 
was  between  two  laymen,  before  he  was  a bishop 
or  Apollinaiius  a declaured  heretic  (c.  368-362). 

I Se«  art.  MiencTiA.*nsM.  * Iv.  97.  * 8e®  *.  p.  99. 
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Basil  appeals  for  guidance.  His  exact  words,  as 
rendered  by  Bethune-Baker,  are  these : 

‘Now  to  exprew  this  conception  [of  the  owo-ia  of  toe  Son]  It 
seems  to  me  t^t  the  term  air«p<xAAa<eT«r  ofunot  (‘  like  witlioat 
any  variation  ”)  is  better  suited  than  toe  term  bfioova^ot- 
Here,  however,  the  stress  is  not  on  the  * likeness,* 
but  on  the  unchangeability.  * In  this,*  says 

Bethune-Baker,  * he  is  but  following  in  the  steps 
of  Athanasius,*  who  maintained  that  6Moio6aios+iK 
riji  ou<r [as = d/xoojJ<rioy.  Basil  was  careful  never  tn 
confuse  ^{>cis  with  oitcla^  and  he  expressly  repudi- 
ates the  notion  that  * likeness  * can  describe  the 
relation  between  the  three  xnrtxrriffM  and  one 
of  the  Go^ead.  As  regards  the  omission  of 
oi&alat  rod  Tarpdr  from  the  Creed,  Bethune-Baker 
points  out  that  it  is  really  identical  with  BeoG, 
and  that,  when  the  danger  of  Ananism  had  passed, 
the  phrase  could  be  dropped  without  injuring  the 
faith.  He  sees  consequently  no  evidence  that  the 
cre^  of  the  Church  changed  between  the  Council 
of  Niosea  and  that  of  Lk>nstaptmople,  or  that 
Atiumasins  represented  the  old,  and  the  three 
Cappadocians  the  new,  orthodoxy.  To  decide 
between  opinions  so  divergent  as  tne  above  is  no 
easy  task,  as  they  represent  two  view-^inta  so 
different.  Bethune  - Baker,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  fact  that  the 
Cappadocians  represent  a progress  on  the  crude 
Atnanasianism  wnich  the  bishops  of  the  East  found 
difficult  to  accept  till  explained  philosophically. 
The  history  of  Semi-Arianism  snows  toat  the 
Allan  controversy  was  one  of  the  few  which  were 
decided  by  reason  rather  than  authority.  If  the 
Creed  of  *!Nicaea  prevailed,  it  was  not  oecause  it 
was  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  first  general 
council,  but  because — granted  the  premisses  ac- 
cepted on  both  sides — it  ^ave  the  beat  logical 
explanation  of  the  point  at  issue.  But,  even  when 
the  correctness  of  the  Nicene  formula  is  admitted, 
it  is  evident  that  at  its  first  appearance  it  gave 
rise  to  great  and  not  unwarranted  difficulties. 
Certainly  it  was  in  some  cases  impossible  for  some 
ardent  ^^icenes,  notably  Marcellus  and  Photinus, 
to  free  themselves  from  the  char^  of  Sabellianism. 
It  was  not  till  the  Creed  of  mesa  was  proved, 
after  repeated  experiments  and  failures,  to  be  tl'3 
only  possible  explanation  of  the  relation  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father  that  it  was  finally  accepted  ; 
and  the  dealing  up  of  obscure  and  contradictory 
doctrines  connected  with  the  Creed  was  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  Semi- Allan  party. 

ijTBaATTnuL— Eplphjuiias,  Hear.  IzxiiL ; Athanailos,  de 
Synodit,  Tomut  ad  Antiochonotj  oorrespondtnoa  between 
Ba^  and  Apollinoxins  in  J.  Driseke,  ApoUinarioa  von 
Laodieea : vein  Ltben  und  Mine  Sehriften,  Lefpsdff,  1802  (7*17 
vii.  SXp.  100 ff.;  letters  of  Athonaxins  end  Basil:  Gremry 
of  Nyssa  (PC  xlv.):  Gresrory  of  NaziaQras,  T?u  ISve  Theo- 
Upieal  Oratienu,  ed.  A.  J.  Mason,  Cambridge,  1880 : toe 
Choreh  historians : Socrates,  Sozomen,  Tbeodoret.  Rouns ; 


a Supreme  Being ; he  also  believes  in  God*s  Son 
(obviously  the  result  of  Christian  teaching  cen- 
turies ago),  that  the  Son  of  God  came  on  earth 
*long  time  ago  to  live  with  the  Indians  and  to 
make  them  good  Indians  and  to  prepare  them  for 
the  “big  sleep**  when  E-shock-e-tom-e-see  (God) 
calls  them  hence  * ; he  believes  that  the  Supreme 
Being  lives  above  the  douds,  and  that,  when  the 
Great  Spirit  calls  him  hence,  his  spirit  will  make 
its  last  journey  to  the  happy  hunting-munda  of 
his  fathers,  winging  its  way  over  ^e  seven- 
coloured  rainbow  of  the  heavens,  which  is  the 
* highway  of  the  Great  Spirit.*  The  Seminole 
believes  m a future  existence,  In-li-ke-ta  (heaven 
or  home),  to  which  the  Indies  go  after  death. 
Here  they  may  * hunt,  hunt,  hunt,  plenty  deer, 
plenty  turkey,  plenty  bear  find  and  cool  water 
ojus  (plenty)  all  the  time.  Bad  Indians,  after  big 
deep,  hunt,  hunt,  hunt  deer,  turkey,  bear — no 
find  *em,  hot  water  drink  all  the  time.*  The 
Seminole  regards  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  * giver 
and  taker  of  life,*  His  religion  is  sacred  to  him 
and  is  based  on  the  Indian’s  unwritten  code,  * not 
to  lie,  not  to  steal,  not  to  kill,  and  to  think  with 
God.’ 

Missionaries  have  attempted  to  work  among  the 
Everglade  Seminoles ; they  receive  most  respectful 
attention,  for  their  reverence  to  (^d  vrill  not 
permit  the  Seminoles  to  laugh  at  these  messengers ; 
their  language  contains  no  oath  nor  any  word  to 
express  disrespect  to  the  Great  Spirit.  Their  idea 
of  the  Bible,  nowever,  is  vague,  because  it  is  re- 
garded as  the  work  of  the  white  man.  ' Injun  no 
make  book — me  think  good  Injun  find  happy 
hunting-ground  all  right.*  No  converts  have  been 
made  by  the  white  nussionaries,  and  the  Seminole 
clings  tenaciously  to  his  own  religion. 

2.  Festivals. — ^The  festivals  of  the  Seminoles  are 
all  of  religious  interest,  the  principal  one  being  the 
Green  Com  (maize)  Dance,  which  occurs  annually 
in  June  at  the  time  of  tne  full  moon.  AJl  men 
who  have  violated  their  laws  may  be  reinstated  at 
this  time  by  undergoing  certain  ordeals.  The 
transgressors  appear  before  the  council  a short 
time  Before  the  dance,  and,  if  they  are  forgiven, 
they  are  allowed  to  join  in  the  feasting  and  danc- 
ing. The  * black  drmk,*  which  is  an  emetic  made 
from  herbs,  is  taken  by  all  the  tribe  on  the  first 
day  of  the  dance.  This  cleanses  them  and  enables 
them  to  celebrate  the  feast  to  the  fullest  extent ; 
its  purpose  may  be  to  remove  from  the  body  all 
substances  that  may  interfere  with  the  full  work- 
ing of  the  rite  which  is  to  be  celebrated. 


JT,  Tko  Meaning  gf  * Homooutio**  in  the  * Conetantinopo- 

Ktan*  Creed  {TS  vli.  no.  1),  Oambridgo,  1901 ; A Robertsozi, 
Prolegomena  to  SL  Athanaaiue:  Select  Work*  and  Lettere^  in 
* Nicene  and  poot-Nloene  Fathera,'  Oxford,  1892 ; F.  Loo&, 
Leitfaden  xum  Dogmengeachichte,  Halle,  1906 ; G.  Krug^er, 
Ltto</er,  Biaehof  von  Calaria^  Leiprig,  1888. 

F.  J.  Foarks  Jacb:son. 

SEMINOLES. — ^The  Seminoles  (Creek  for 
•wanderers,*  ‘runaways’),  now  numbering  about 
6(X),  and  living  in  the  Everglades,  a swamp,  or, 
rather,  shallow  sea  studded  with  islets,  in  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Florida,  belong 
to  the  American  Indian  stock  of  Musl^ogeans 
(y.o.).  Originally  inhabiting  what  is  now  the 
State  of  Gr^rgia,  they  bre^e  away  from  the 
Creeks  in  1760,  and  migrated  to  their  present 
home,  having  been  pressed  farther  and  farther 
^uth  by  the  whites. 

I.  Rf^gious  beliefs. — The  Seminole  believes  in 

1 P.  41. 


Sme.  The  object  of  the  game  ia  to  strike  the  pole  mth  toe 
11,  which  is  knocked  with  a racket  of  bent  hickory  having  a 
netted  pocket  made  of  deer  thongs.  The  ball  is  tossed  and 
caxight  in  the  netted  pocket,  and  then  hurled  at  the  j^le. 
The  opposing  side  endeavour  to  prevent  the  ball  from  touching 
the  pole.  When  the  ball  strikes  the  ground  beyond  the  line  of 
plsjT,  the  soami>er  for  it  causes  great  excitement,  the  victor 
having  the  next  play.  A soore-xeeper  stands  by  the  pole, 
keeping  a record  of  the  play.  As  the  twilight  falls,  the  players 
end  the  game.  Then  the  feast  begins,  the  men,  women,  and 
children  each  having  a position  designated  for  them — a peculiar 
arrangement  which  is  employed  at  no  other  time.  The  joyous 
ball  game  is  followed  by  the  dance  on  the  night  of  full  moon, 
when  the  men  and  women  dance  from  dark  until  sunrise. 
When  this  dance  is  over,  the  circle  about  the  pole  is  perfectly 
symmetrical  and  a well-defined  pathway  is  made  by  the  running 
and  dancing.  It  probably  has  some  symbolical  meaming — s.^., 
to  help  the  sun  to  revolve,  to  assist  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

Another  festival  of  importance  is  the  Hunting 
Dance,  which  occurs  in  cycles— once  every  four 
years.  The  festival  is  for  sorrowing,  rejoicing, 
and  purifying.  Old  fires  are  allowed  to  go  out; 
not  a spark  must  remain.  New  fire  is  produced 
artifidafly;  this  is  the  sacred  fire  and  must  be 
made  with  the  ancestral  flint-rook.  The  new  fire 
is  presented  from  one  band  to  another  as  a token 
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of  friendship.  Then  they  assemble  round  the 
fires,  singing  and  dancing. 

On  the  nights  of  this  festival  men,  women,  and  children 

£tber  at  the  ooundl  lodge.  Camp  fires  bum  round  the 
nciag  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  sacred  fire,  and 
at  each  corner  a pole,  where  the  dancers  assemble.  The  leader 
starts  a weird  melody,  as  the  Owl  Song,  and  from  the  shadows 
of  the  oaks  emerge  the  dtisky  fornos  of  the  Seminoles  in  the 
mo^  tantsstio  (brass.  Yards  and  yards  of  brightly*coloured 
ribbons  float  from  the  headL  neck,  and  shoulders  of  the  women 
and  children.  The  men  likewise  are  in  brilliant  <x>ats  and 
enormous  turbans,  and  wear  leggings  gracefully  adorned  with 
thongs  of  deerskin,  with  m<xicamns  fresh  and  new.  Nor  are  the 
children  neglected;  with  swirling  ribbons  and  bright  red 
dresses  that  reach  to  their  slim  ankles,  they(x>me  bubbling  with 
Joy  and  laughter,  ready  to  be  assigned  tbeur  places  in  the  dance 
circle.  The  dan(rarB  Icick  hands,  and  mark  tune  as  they  take  up 
the  chant. 

All  members  of  the  festival  must  work.  They 
must  leave  the  camp  at  daybreak  and  hunt  or 
work  till  noon.  The  men  hunt  large  ^me ; the 
boys  go  for  hares  and  sq^uirrels ; while  tne  women 
pick  potatoes  or  hunt  nogs,  and  the  very  small 
children  * hunt  ’ water  and  oring  in  wood. 

3.  Mytholog^y. — The  Seminole  tradition  of  God’s 
Son  coming  to  live  with  the  Indians  is  that  the 
Son  of  God  (E-shock-e-tom-e-see-e-po-chee)  stopped 
at  the  most  southern  point  of  Florida,  where  He 
was  met  by  three  medicine-men,  who  carried  Him 
on  their  snoulders,  while  He  sowed  the  seeds  of 
the  koonti  root,  which  the  Seminole  r^ards  as 
God’s  gift  to  His  red  children.  The  koonti  is  found 
only  in  this  southern  section  of  Florida,  and  grows 
luxuriantly  ; it  resembles  the  sago-palm,  and  from 
its  roots  a starch-like  substance  is  prepared  which 
makes  delicious  little  cakes.  According  to  the 
legend,  the  Indians  were  in  a starving  condition ; 
the  ground  was  parched,  no  com  grew,  and  the 
game  had  all  left.  While  the  Indians  waited  for 
the  koonti  to  ctow,  God  rained  down  bread,  * heap 
nlenty,*  which  the  Seminoles  gathered  and  ate. 
in  describing  this  bread,  which  came  down  each 
morning,  the  chieftain  said : ' Littly  bread ; white 
man’s  l^cuit  all  the  same,  good,  every  Indian  eat 
plenty.* 

The  Seminole’s  conception  of  the  creation  is  as 
follows : 

'Long  time  ago,  E-sbock-e-tom-e-see  (Qod)  took  seeds  and 
icatterM  them  all  around  in  a ri(^  valley  bordering  a river. 
By-and-by,  God  saw  fingers  (wnung  op  out  of  the  ground  and 
many  people,  " heap  too  many,"  <»me  up  from  out  of  the  sand. 
Some  went  to  the  river  and  washed,  washed,  washed  "too 
much  " ; it  made  them  weak  and  pale ; this  was  the  et-ta-had-hM 
(white  raceX  Others  went  to  the  river  and  washed  not  too 
much : they  returned  full  of  courage,  " strong  heap  " ; this  was 
the  ««-ta-eAat-<sa  fred  race).  The  remainder,  “no  wash,  lazy 
too  much  " ; et-to-iut-tos  (black  man).'  ^ 

4.  Marriage  and  burial  customs. — ^The  Seminole& 
like  other  American  Indian  tribes,  are  classified 
by  gentes.  The  lineage  is  traced  through  the 
mother.  The  child  belongs  to  the  gens  which  the 
mother  represents,  and,  should  a squaw  and  her 
husband  separate  for  any  caus^  the  children 
belong  unconditionally  to  the  wife.  A young 
brave  dare  not  marry  a girl  from  his  own  genai 
he  must  select  one  firom  another  clan.  The  young 
Seminole  is  shy  and  bashful  in  his  courtship,  smd, 
having  resolved  to  marry,  he  concha  his  first 
overtures  with  all  the  cunning  of  his  race.  His 
intention  is  secretly  conveyed  to  the  girl’s  parents, 
and,  should  there  he  no  objection,  the  young  womw 
is  at  lil^rty  to  accept  or  reject — no  Seminole  girl 
is  forced  into  marriage.  The  lover  with  nermission 
to  woo  shows  some  token  of  affection.  The  sending 
smd  receiving  of  a present  constitutes  betrothal, 
and  the  bride-to-be  shows  her  appreciation  by 
making  a shirt  or  tunic  and  presenting  it  in 
return.  Marriage  with  the  Seminoles  is  an  afia^ 
of  the  heart  and  not  of  the  purse.  The  day  is 
fixed  by  the  parents  of  the  gwl ; the  groom  goes 
to  the  bride’s  nome  at  the  setting  of  the  son,  and, 
1 See  M.  Moore- Willson,  The  StminoUt  vf  FtoridA,  ed.  New 
York,  1919,  p.  1«8. 
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taking  her  by  the  hand,  he  agrees  to  maintain  her 
and  to  live  at  her  camp.  When  the  young  couple 
build  their  own  wigwam,  they  most  buud  it  at 
the  camp  of  the  wifes  mother,  and  not  among  the 
hnsbancrs  relatives.  Marriage  laws  are  held 
sacred,  but  divorce  is  permitted  where  some  in- 
compatibility of  temper  is  found.  Either  party 
may  marry  again,  but  the  marriage  must  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  council. 

Separation  by  death  has  its  laws : a squaw  losing 
her  husband  most  abstain  from  matrimony  for 
one  year,  during  which  she  must  remove  her  heavy 
strands  of  beads  and  must  live  with  dishevelled 
hair;  her  long  black  tresses,  worn  over  her  face 
and  shoulders,  cause  her  to  present  a pitiable, 
forsaken  appearance.  On  the  death  of  his  siiuaw 
a husband  may  not  hunt  for  four  days,  ana  for 
four  moons  must  appear  in  mourning,  \.e.  without 
his  many  neck-clot^  and  his  turban. 

When  a member  of  the  band  dies,  the  body  is 
carried  by  two  men  to  the  place  of  interment  at 
sunrise  the  following  day.  The  corpse  is  placed 
on  a base  of  logs  wito  the  face  to  the  rising  son, 
and  a pen  of  logs  is  built  over  it.  The  rifle  and 
accontrements  are  placed  by  the  side  of  the  dead 
man,  and  a bottle  of  sgfka  (the  Seminoles’  trib^ 
dish)  is  buried  with  him,  that  he  may  eat  on  his 
last  journey.  Into  the  keeping  of  the  Great  Spirit, 
who  lives  above  the  clouds,  the  mourners  commend 
the  bivouac  of  the  dead,  making  a sacred  fire  at 
each  end  of  the  grave.  They  then  return  to  the 
camp,  the  women  loudly  wailing  and  tearing  their 
hair. 

5.  Tribal  organization.  — The  government 
among  the  Seminoles  is  largely  in  the  bands  of 
the  medicine-men,  who  are  important  personages 
among  all  bands.  According  to  their  legends, 
Chxist  was  sent  to  live  with  the  Indians  ’ to  make 
them  good  Indians,’  but,  when  the  Son  of  God  was 
killed  oy  the  wicked  Spaniards,  as  their  traditions 
tell  them,  it  became  the  duty  of  the  medicine-men 
to  teach  the  Indians  and  to  impart  the  Great 
Spirit’s  wishes  to  His  red  children.  The  medicine- 
men act  as  advisers,  priests,  smd  doctors.  The 
Spartan  spirit  is  supreme ; each  camp  has  its 
council,  and  no  event  having  any  connexion  with 
the  good  conduct  and  life  of  the  members  is  allow^ 
to  go  without  the  advice  and  verdict  of  the  connoil. 
In  the  case  of  the  Everglade  Seminoles  so  strict 
has  been  the  obedience  of  the  tribe  that  the 
amount  of  crime  has  been  infinitesimal,  involving 
only  minor  punishments.  Their  laws,  though 
unwritten,  are  well  understood,  undeviatin^y 
enforc^,  and  unmurmuringly  obeyed. 

The  Seminole  squaw  is  entitled  to  first  claim  as 
an  American  sufiragist.  She  is  a gc^  counsellor 
in  the  camp  life,  and  has  a voice  in  the  tribal 
laws ; she  has  ab^lute  control  over  the  children, 
and  is  supreme  in  the  management  of  the  home. 
The  money  wMoh  she  makes  is  hers  to  do  with 
as  she  likes.  If  a squaw  wishes  to  divorce  her 
husband  and  can  prove  that  she  has  just  cause  to 
do  so,  she  can  not  only  divorce  him  but  name  bis 
punishment. 

6.  Character,  dress,  aod  food.— The  Semlnolee  are  rable, 
kindly,  and  hospitable.  They  live  a life  of  utmoet  pimby,  for 
the  death  penalty  woold  follow  any  breach  of  virtaa  The 
women  are  as  cha^  and  modest  as  perhaps  are  the  women  of 
no  other  race  to-day.  Not  a drop  of  the  white  man'i  blood 
oonrses  throagh  the  veins  of  an  Ev^lade  Seminole. 

In  personal  appearan(ra  the  SemincHe  is  far  above  the  average. 
Many  of  the  men  are  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  but  so 
symmetrically  proportioned  that  one  loees  sight  of  Qieir  height. 
I&elr  features  are  good,  their  hands  and  feet  remarkably  smaTl, 
their  voices  soft  and  low. 

The  Seminole  dress  oonsisti  of  a tonic,  highly  decorated 
with  xuurrow  bands  of  red,  close-fitting  leggii^s,  and  mooeasina. 
The  turban,  picturesque  and  oriental  in  its  effMt,  is  the  insignia 
of  the  race  and  Ls  worn  almost  constantly.  It  is  made  from 
enormous  handkerchieis  or  small  woollen  shawls,  wrapped 
rouxKl  and  round  the  head  and  held  in  porition  by  a band, 
often  of  beaten  silver,  endroling  the  wh<de.  Another  cbar- 
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acteristlo  of  the  dress  is  the  numerous  handkerchief  worn 
knotted  loosely  about  the  neck~the  mow  handkertAlefs 
the  greater  pride  does  the  Seminole  feel  in  his  costume,  ine 
women,  on  the  other  hand,  wear  no  head-dress  9* *^ 

Beads  of  man v colours — and  many  pounds  in  weight — ere  me 
Seminole  wouwm’s  badges  of  distinction,  and  she  never  appeare 
without  them.  When  the  Uttle  papoose  is  one  « 

given  her  first  string  with  its  b»d.  ** 

^ways  larger  than  the  rest  and  of  different  colour.  A stri^ 
of  beads  is  allowed  for  each  year  until  she  marries,  and  at  her 
marriage  her  mother  ^ves  her  many  new  strands.  A string  of 
beads  Is  always  a reward  for  any  prowess,  and  a mother  is 
allowed  two  strings  for  each  child  bom.  In  f^ 
the  squaws  wear  from  twenty  to  thirty  pounds  of  gisM  beads, 
the  TOlours  of  which  blend  in  perfect  harmony.  When  the 
squaw  reaches  middle  life,  she  begins  to  take  off  her  beads,  one 
string  at  a time,  until  only  one  string  is  left.  She  is  now  an  old 
squaw,  too  old  to  work,  and  the  sin^e  strand  is  made  up  of  the 
lue  beads  and  is  buried  with  her.  ^ . 

Sf>fka  is  the  tribal  dish  of  the  Sominolea  : it  is  a stew  con- 
taining the  nutriment  of  many  foods.  The  bo/Jm  spoon  or 
ladle,  made  of  wood.  Is  a valued  household  article,  and  the 
authority  ol  the  women  is  seen  again  here,  for  a spoon  cannot 
be  sold  or  taken  from  camp  without  their  oonsent.  The 
different  households  have  differently  shaiied  and  c^-ed 
spoons,  each  band  having  its  own  particular  style,  or  Seminole 
' coat  of  arms.' 

LrrsRATtTiR.--Clay  MacCauley,  * The  Seminole  Indians  of 
Florida.*  in  6RBB1V  [1887],  pp.  4^31,  ^ ‘Senainole*  In 
EAI:  Minnie  Moore- Willson,  The  SemxnoUs  of  FloruUi, 
New  York.  1910,  » 1916.  M.  MoORE-WlLLSON. 


SEMI-PELAGIAN  ISM.— See  Pelaoianism 
AND  SEMI'PELAGIANISM. 

SEMITES. — ‘Semites*  is  a terra  applied  to  a 
group  of  nations,  partly  living  and  partly  dead, 
who  live  or  have  lived  in  Western  Asia  and  Eastern 
Africa.  The  name  is  based  on  the  fact  that  several 
of  these  nations  or  parts  of  them  are  said  in  Gn  10 
to  be  descended  from  the  patiiarch  Shem. 
the  name  was  su^rgested  by  Genesis,  the  classifica- 
tion of  modem  scholars  does  not  coincide  with  that 
of  Genesis,  but  is  based  on  linguistic  and  racial 
characteristics.  Thus  in  Genesis  Elam  is  classed 
as  a son  of  Shem,  but  the  Elamite  language  shows 
that  the  Elamites  belonged  to  a dinerent  race. 
Canaan  is  in  Genesis  clas^  with  the  sons  of  Ham, 
but  linguistically  and  racially  the  Canaanites  are 
now  known  to  be  Semites.  Through  a confusion 
of  the  Egyptian  kei  (Nubia)  and  the  Babylonian 
kaS  (the  Kassite  country)  the  author  of  Genesis 
was  led  to  class  the  Ba^lonians  os  Hamitic,  but 
we  now  know  that  the  llabyionians  were  at  least 
half  Semitic.  The  peoples  counted  as  Semitic  are 
the  Akkadians,^  Aasyriax^*  Amoritea,  Canaanites 
Id.  17. ),  AjramseanSj^Phcsniciana  (^-v.),  Cafthaginiana, 
Hebrews/  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Edomites,  Na* 
batssans,  Arabs,  Sabsans  iqq.v.),  or  South  Arabs, 
and  Abyssiniana*  Whether  the  Egyptians  should 
be  counted  as  Semitic  is  a moot  question. 

The  languages  of  these  peoples,  excepting  the 
Egyptians,  are  very  closely  related — as  closmy  as 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  are  to 
one  another.  Notwithstanding  considerable  racial 
mixture  in  some  of  the  nations  speaking  those 
languages,  as  in  Babylonia  and  Aby^inia,  there  is 
a good  degree  of  similarity  in  their  physical  and 
mental  characteristics.  This  similarity  is,  how- 
ever, difficult  to  define.  The  attempt  of  Renan* 
to  define  them  has  been  criticized  ^ Ndldeke,*^ 
because  it  attributed  to  the  whole  ^mitic  race 
characteristics  of  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  In  Assyria 
and  N.  Africa*  some  of  these  supposed  oharaoter- 
istics,  such  as  inaptitude  for  political  and  military 
affairs,  have  not  manifest^  themselves.  The 
.Semitic  nationa  poesess^  akulls  of  similar  shape, 
and  all  exhibited  intensity  of  faith. 

1 8c«  art.  Bcmbro-Akkadians. 

s Sm  art.  BAsncsiAXS  aicd  Asstbiaxs. 

s Sm  art.  Stbjaxs.  * See  art.  Isbabl. 

* See  art.  Abyssixia. 

* Z.  Benan,  Hiet.  q^iUraU  dee  lamuie*  edmitiqxiee,  pp.  7-17. 

7 SBr  n,  e.w.  ' Semitic  Languos^* 

* lalim  hot  carried  the  Arabic  looguage  over  N.  Africa,  where 
It  is  DOW  Bpokrti  by  mail)  peoples  v no  ore  non-Seniitic. 


1.  Relation  to  the  Hamites. — The  problem  of 

the  origin  of  the  Semites,  as  well  as  the  question 
whether  the  Egyptians  were  Semites,  is  closely 
bound  up  with  tne  relation  of  the  Semites  to  the 
Hamites.*  According  to  the  Africanist  Meinhof,* 
47  Hamitic  languages,  coi^rising  71  dialects,  are 
spoken  in  Africa  to-day.  Throng  the  labours  of 
Keinisch,  Stnmme,  Motylinski,  and  others  the 
structure  of  several  of  these  languages  is  known  to 
the  scholarly  world.  The  tribes  speaking  them 
are  scattered  over  N.  Africa  and  penetrate  the 
central  Sahara  to  its  southern  side,  and  over  E. 
Africa  along  the  Red  Sea  through  Abyssinia  and 
Somaliland.  One  school  of  philologists  count 
ancient  Egyptian  and  its  daughter,  Coptic,  ^ 
belonging  to  Uiis  group  *— a view  shared  by  certain 
anthropologwts.^  Friedrich  Mtlller  divides  them 
into  (1)  the  Egyptian  gro^  (Egyptian  and  Coptic), 
(2)  the  Libyan  group  (Tamesheq),  and  (3)  the 
Ethioplc  group  (Bedza,  Galla,  Somali,  Saho, 
Chamir,  etc. ).  Sergi  classifies  them  as  follows ; 

L Eastern  branch.  II.  Northern  branch. 

L Ancient  and  modern  1.  Berbers  of  Mediterranean, 
Egyptians  (Copw,  Fel-  Atlantic,  and  Sahara. 

lamnX  sxduduig  the  2.  Tebiis  or  Tubus. 

Arabs. 

2.  Nubians,  Bejos. 

3.  Abysaialans. 

4.  Galloa,  Bonikol  (Don- 

koUX  Somalis. 

6.  MosaL 

6.  Wahouia  or  Watusl. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Abyssinian  language 
(Ethiopic)  is  not  properly  included  in  this  group, 
since  it  and  its  daughters  (Am baric,  Tigre,  Ti^ena, 
and  Harari)  are  dearly  Semitic  tongues.  Falb4 
was  classed  by  Miiller  as  a Nubian  language,  but 
Meinhof  daims  that  it  is  partly  Hamitic,  forming 
a bridge  between  the  Nubian  and  Hamitic  groups.® 
W \Tn  -ir  Hat  hnlHa®  that  Serci’s  Northern  CTOUl 


3.  Fulohs  or  Fulb^s. 

4.  Ouonchea  of  the  Canaries. 


W.  Majc  Muller  holds*  that  Sergi’s  Northern  group 
should  be  classed  as  Libyan  languages  rather  than 
Hamitic,  while  Erman  and  his  school  ^ daim  that 
Egyptian  (witii  its  descendant  Coptic)  must  be 
counted  a Semitic  language  that  has  suffered  ^eat 
deterioration  from  contact  with  African  dialdits. 
That  there  is  kinship  with  Semitic  is,  no  doubt, 
true,  but  it  is  a question  whether  it  is  confined  to 
Egyptian,  and  whether  it  cannot  be  more  satis- 
factorily explained  on  the  basis  of  a common 
Hamito-Semitic  ancestry  than  by  the  theory  of  a 
pre-historic  Semitic  invasion  of  Egypt.  The  kin- 
ship of  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  peoples  is  revealed 
by  the  following  phenomena  of  language  : 

(1)  The  proDOUDO,  which  in  the  lan|ni7Lges  of  the  world  are  the 
meet  tux  generxt  of  all  the  parte  of  speech,  ore  in  these  two 
mroupe  so  nearly  akin  os  to  be  proctiealiy  IdenticoL  This 
idenuty  is  common  to  the  Semitio  tongues,  to  the  Libyan  and 
Berbiur  dialects,  to  the  dialects  of  Somuilond,  and  to  early  and 
late  ^Q'ption  and  Coptic.  The  Egyptian  pronoun  is  no  more 
pronouncedly  Semitic  than  that  of  the  other  Hamitic  tongues. 
Indeed,  the  pronoun  in  early  Egyptian  texts  is  not  so  similar  to 
the  Semitic  aa  U that  found  in  the  later  texts,  whereas,  on  the 
theory  of  Erman,  the  exact  reverse  should  be  the  cose.* 

(2)  'me  Semitic  languages  poasees  but  two  tenses,  one  formed 
by  affixing  pronominal  particles  to  a verb  stem,  to  express 
completed  action,  and  one  formed  by  prefixing  pronominal 
particles,  to  express  inoomplete  action.  In  Arabic  five  forma  of 
this  second  or  imperfect  tense  ore  known,  in  Ethiopic  and 
Aseyrlon  two,  while  In  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  sporadic  instances 
of  a second  form  survive.  In  A8S3^riaD  (and  Akkadian)  the  so- 


^ 'Hie  term  * Homite,*  like  * Semite,'  was  suggested  by  On  10, 
but  in  modem  porlonM  is  applied  to  a group  of  peoples  whose 
languages  ore  related.  The  group  is  only  partially  identical 
wim  the  Hamitic  nationa  of  Genesis. 

3 An  Introd.  to  the  Studjf  of  African  Languages^  map  opposite 
p.  169. 

3 B.g..  F.  Muller,  OrundrUt  der  Svrachxoistentohafl,  Vienna, 
1876-84,  Uu  226  ff. 

* G.  ^rgi.  The  Mediterranean  Itaee.  p.  4L 

• P.  47. 

6 t.v.  * Homitio  Races  and  Lomruoires.' 

7 Cl.  A.’Ennan,  in  ZDM^vi.  C1892]V8529.  and  layptitohe 
Oramtnatiki^  Berlin,  1911,  p.  1 ; also  A.  Ember,  ZA  xlix.  [19111 
87ff.,L  [1912]  88  ff.,  U.  [1913]  110 «. ; J.  H.  Breasted,  Hut.  <J 
Egy^'if  New  York,  1909,  pp.  7,  25,  26. 

8 Of.  F.  MOller,  pp.  2m  ff.,  858  ff. ; or  the  comparison  mode 
by  the  present  writer  in  J AOS  zxxv.  [1915]  216  ff. 
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called  perfect  form—tbat  which  originally  expreeeed  completed 
action—haa  been  relegated  to  the  expreation  of  atatea  of  Ming, 
and  conmleted  action  ia  expreased  by  one  of  the  imperfect 
forma.  In  other  words,  in  Aaayrian  and  Akkadian  the  ao-called 
perfect  may  be  seen  in  prooess  of  elimination.^ 

In  the  Hamitic  languages,  for  nearly  all  of  which  we  possess 
no  ancient  literature,  there  is  considerable  variety.  Somali,  Afar 
(Dankali),  Soho,  and  Kabyle  have  preserved  both  the  perfect 
made  b^  afformatives  and  the  imperfect  made  by  preforma- 
tivea.3  The  Oalia  has  preserved  only  the  perfect  form,  modi- 
fying it  to  express  different  shades  of  meaning.* *  B^dauyi, 
Shilhiah,  and  B’edam^  have  eliminated  the  perfect,  as  the 
Akkadian  and  Assyrian  were  doing,  and  express  the  various 
shades  of  thought  by  modifications  of  the  imperfect.^ 

Eg^litoan,  like  Gaua,  has  entirely  lost  the  imperfect.  All  Its 
verb  formations  are  made  on  the  analogy  of  the  Semitic  perfect, 
by  affixes  to  the  verb  stem.  There  is  a considerable  number  of 
these,  and  one  of  them,  the  so-called  pseudo-participle.  Is  a 
survival  of  the  real  Semitic  perfect.*  In  the  Pyramid  Texts  it 
is  used  as  a transitive  verb  like  the  ordinary  Semitic  perfect ; 
in  the  texts  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  it  has  become  an  intransi- 
tive or  passive,  iike  the  perfect  form  in  Akkadian  and  Assyrian : 
in  the  later  longuageit  is  often  replaced  by  other  constructions.* 
TheM  constructions  consist  primarily  of  a verbal  noun  to  which 
the  suffix  form  of  the  pronoun  is  appended ; thua  * I 

will  hear*;  * thou  wDt  hear.’  The  participial  form  of 

the  verbal  stem  imparts  to  the  combination  a future  meaning. 
Other  meanings  are  obtained  by  variations  of  this  norm. 
Sedamentf  has  an  aoristio  significance ; ietUmtuf  a passive 
meaning;  itdemynf  is  also  a passive;  expresses 

resultant  action;  iedemk'f  expresses  wishes.?  These  forms, 
made  on  the  analogy  of  the  Semitic  perfect,  have  entirely  die- 

? laced  the  imperfect,  an^  in  the  later  langua^  the  pmect. 

he  so-called  peeudo-partidple  (perfect)  is  practically  unknown 
in  Cloptic.  Erman  and  Ember  explain  this  phenomenon  in 
Egyptian  on  the  supposition  that  there  was  a pre-hiatoric 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Semites  from  Asia,  who  for  a time  imposed 
their  language  on  the  Egyptians,  and  in  course  of  time  this 
Semitic  tongue  was  largely  submerged  by  African  tendencies  of 
|R>eech  furnished  by  the  pre-Semitic  elements  in  the  population. 
The  argument  from  the  comparison  of  general  grammatical 
forms  is  reinforced  by  comparisons  of  the  £g3rptian  and  Semitic 
vocabularies,  by  which  It  is  proved  that  l^e  roots  of  maz^ 
Egyptian  words  are  identical  with  the  roots  of  many  Semitic 
words.  As  the  roots  ^ which  these  same  meanings  are  ex- 
pressed in  the  other  Hamitio  tongues  are  quite  different,  the 
argument  from  vocabulary  appears  at  first  sight  to  have  con- 
siderable force. 

In  reali^  the  ar|ninient  from  vocabulary  Is  fallacious.  For 
the  other  Hamitic  oialecte  we  have  no  literature  for  the  early 
time.  It  Is  all  modem— mUlenniuma  later  than  the  Egyptian, 
la  all  living  languages  words  become  obsolete,  riving  way  to 
others.  There  is  no  evidence  that  Semitic  roota  md  not  appear 
m the  other  Hamitic  dialects  4000  or  6(XX>  years  ago ; or  that 
they  would  appear  in  Egyptian,  if  j^yptian  had  remained  a 
non-litersxy  language,  and  we  knew  it  oiuy  as  a spoken  dialect 
to-day.  The  argument  from  vocabulary  must,  therefore,  be 
discarded. 

If,  now.  the  verbs  of  the  two  groups  of  languages  are  viewed 
broadly,  it  ^peara  that  it  ia  not  necessary  to  posit  a Seiuitio 
invanon  of  Egypt  in  order  to  explain  the  existence  there  of  the 
pseudo-participle.  Another  explanation  seems  more  natural. 
Had  there  been  such  an  invasion,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  why 
It  should  not  have  Imparted  to  Eg^-ption  the  Semitic  imperfect 
as  well  as  the  Semitic  perfect  There  is  no  early  Semitic  dialect 
from  which  the  imperfect  is  lacking,  and  Semites  entering 
Egypt  must  have  carried  this  with  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  presence  of  the  perfect  form  in  other  Hamitic  dialects,  and 
the  analogy  of  the  Oalia  language,  which  has  lost  the  im- 
perfect formation,  show  that  the  pnenomena  of  ^rsrptian  are 
paralleled  in  Hamitio,  though  not  m Semitic.  The  phenomena 
find  a more  satisfactory  expUmation  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Semites  and  Haznitea  are  descended  from  a common  stook,  and 
that  the  Egyptians  are  a branch  of  the  Hamitio  stock. 

This  view  of  the  matter  reoeives  confirmation  from  a oon- 
Bideration  of  the  larger  aspects  of  the  verbal  stems  in  Semitic 
and  Hamitic.  There  are  indications  in  Coptic  that  certain 
£^t(ypCi^  stems  formed  an  intensive  by  doubling  the  middle 
nimcal,  as  do  the  Semitic  languages.*  This  formation  has 
survived  in  the  Berber  dialect  of  B’edami^,*  where  it  is  em- 
ployed to  express  habitual  aotioa,  and  in  Bilin  i*  and  Ohamir,^ 


1 OL  H.  Ziiiiiuem,  VsrgUiehsnds  Grammatik  der  BtmitUehen 
SpracJitTV,  Berlin,  1S98,  p.  82ff.  : or  O.  Brockelmann,  Orvndri»$ 
dtr  vergleiehmden  Grammatik  dtr  temitiMchen  Spravien,  Berlin, 
lOOT-ll  L 604ff. 

* Cf.  L.  Beinisch,  Dir ' A/ar-Swoehtf  3 vols.,  Vienna,  1886-87, 
DU  SgraeJu  der  Irob-Saho  in  AoeuinUn^  do.  1878 ; H.  Stumme, 
Banabueh  de$  SohUJ^Uehen  von  Tazorwcdt^  Leipzig,  1899,  p.  65. 

* Mfiller,  p.  291  f. 

* Beinisoh,  DU  BedO'Uyo-Sprache  in  Nordatt-Afrika,  4 vols., 
Vienna,  1898-94;  Stumme,  op.  eit.;  and  A.  de  Calaasanti- 
Mofcylineki,  Le  DiaUeU  borbtre  do  Ridamki,  Paris,  1904. 

0 Erman,  Zayp.  Gratnmatii^  | 280. 

* K.  Seths,  Dos  dgyptUcho  vorbum.  Leipzig,  1899,  IL  L 

7 lb.  SI  278-824.  ■ Sethe,  p.  844. 

9 Oalusanti-Motylinski,  p.  38. 

^0  Beinisch,  DU  BUin-Sprache  in  JfordoMt'Afrika,  Vienna, 
lgS2,  p.  2L 

Beinisch.  DU  Chaminpracho  in  AbrooinUn,  Vienna,  1884, 
p.  46. 


at  the  other  extreme  of  the  Hamitic  territory,  where  it  expresses 
intensity  as  in  Semitic.  These  dialects  of  Somaliland  also,  like 
Hebrew,  form  pilptU.  Again,  Egyptian  forms  a niphai,^  like 
Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Assyrian,  by  prefixing  the  letter  n.  A 
similar  form  U found  at  the  two  extremes  of  the  Hamitic 
peoples  in  Soho*  and  Sbllbish.*  In  Tamesheq,^  the  dialect  o' 
B'edamts,*  Bedauyd,*  and  Saho,?  the  n is  changed  to  m (in 
most  languages  the  two  sometimes  interchange).  The  formation 
is  also  present  in  Bilfn,*  where  the  n is  changed  to  its  kindred 
liquid  r.  Egyptian  also  forms  causatives  in  s,  like  the  Semitic,* 
but  this  is  paralleled  in  Bedauy4,l*  Bilin, H Chamir,!*  Saho,l* 
Tamesheo,i4  B’edam^s,!*  and  Shubish.1*  It  seems  to  present 
writer,  therefore,  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  the 
Egyptians  as  a Hamitio  people.  It  seems  also  clear,  however, 
that  the  Semites  and  Hamites  were,  at  some  remote  epoch,  one 
stock. 

2,  The  Semitic  cradle-land.  — At  least  five 
different  theories  as  to  the  cradle-land  of  the 
Semites  have  been  put  forward. 

(1)  Babylonia  has  been  r^arded  as  the  earliest 
home  of  the  Semites  by  von  Kremer,”  Guidi,^*  and 
Hommel,**  Von  Kremer  noted  that  the  word  for 
* camel*  is  common  to  all  the  Semitic  dialects, 
whereas  they  have  no  common  name  for  the  date- 
palm  or  the  ostrich.  He  concladed  that  in  remote 
antiquity  the  Semites  migrated  from  the  great 
central  table-land  of  Asia  near  the  sources  of  the 
Oxns  and  the  Jaxartes,  and  first  settled  in  Baby- 
lonia, whence  they  were  by  migration  scattered  to 
the  other  Semitic  lands  of  nistory.  Similar  lingu- 
istic argujnents  led  Guidi  and  Honimel  to  fix  the  met 
centre  of  Semitic  life  in  Babylonia,  though  Honimel 
afterwards  shifted  it  to  Upper  Mesopotcunia. 
Driver^  was  at  one  time  inclined  to  accept  this 
view.  Linguistic  considerations,  especially  those 
based  on  vocabulary  alone,  form,  however,  too 
insecure  a basis  of  induction  for  the  solution  of  so 
large  a problem. 

(2)  The  most  widely  accepted  theory  at  the 
present  day  is  that  Arabia  was  the  cradle-land  of 
the  Semit^  This  theory  was  defended  in  1361 
by  Sprenger,^  and  was  afterwards  advocated  by 
Sayce,®  Shrader,®  de  Goeje,**  and  W right.®  It  is 
based  on  the  observed  facts  that  mountaineers  do 
not  become  nomads,  and  that  people  do  not  migrate 
from  a fertile  country  like  Babylonia  to  a sterile 
land  like  Arabia.  From  time  immemorial  wave 
after  wave  of  Arabs  has  poured  forth  from  Arabia 
to  the  more  fertile  contiguous  lands,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  course  of  migration  was  in  a 
large  way  ever  in  the  other  direction.  Moreover, 
the  Arabic  language  has  preserved  a far  larger 
proportion  of  the  peculiarities  of  primitive  Semitic 
speech  than  the  otner  Semitic  tongues. 

(3)  A third  theory,  which  may  oe  regarded  as  a 
modification  of  the  second,  is  that  the  original 
home  of  the  Semites  is  to  be  sought  in  Africa,  and 
that  Arabia  was  the  earliest  Asiatio  home  and 

1 Erman,  { 271 ; Sethe,  f 857. 

* Beiuiach,  Spraehe  der  Irob-Saho.  p.  7. 

S Stumme,  p.  70.  * F.  Muller,  p.  278. 

* Crioeeanti-Motyliziakl,  p.  88. 

* Beinisch,  Bodauyo-SproGhe,  p.  180. 

7 Beinisch,  Spraehe  der  Irob-Saho^  p.  7. 


* Beinisch,  BUln^Spraehe,  p.  27. 
> Erman,  § 270 ; Sethe,  f 8d0. 


1*  Beinisch,  Bedauye-Spraehe,  p.  126. 

U Beinisch,  SiCln^Sprache^  p.  22. 

1*  Beinisch,  Chamirtpraehet  p.  46. 

1*  Beinisch,  Spraehe  der  Irob-Saho,  p.  6. 

14  F.  Muller,  p.  270.  ^*  (jalasaantl-Motylinski,  p.  83. 

1*  Stumme,  p.  69. 

17  Of.  his  * Semitische  Oultuurentlebnungen  aus  dem  Pflaozen- 
und  Thierreiche,'  in  Dae  Aueland,  iv.  [1^5]  nos.  1 and  2. 

1*  Of.  his  ' Della  sede  primitiva  del  popoli  Semitici,*  in  the 
Proceedinge  of  the  Reale  AeeadLemia  dev  Lincei  for  1879. 

1*  DU  Namen  der  SaugthUre  bei  den  erideemUUehen  Vblkem, 
Leipzig,  1879,  p.  406,  and  DU  eemitieehen  Voiker  und  Sprachen, 
do.  1881-^  1.  63. 

*0  TreatUe  on  the  (Tee  of  the  Teneee  in  Hebrew,  Oxford.  1881, 
p.  250  n. 

n Leben  und  Lehre  dee  Mohammad,  Berlin,  1861-69,  L 241  (L, 
and  DU  aUe  GeographU  Arabiena,  Bern,  1376,  p.  298. 

7*  Assyrian  Grammar,  Oxford,  1872,  p.  13. 

» ZDMG  xxviL  [1878]  897-420. 

M Het  Vaderland  der  eemitUehe  Volken,  Leyden,  1882. 

» Leeiuree  on  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  SemitU 
Languagee,  Cambridge,  lb90,  p.  8. 
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dLstribnting  centre  of  this  race.  This  theory  has 
been  advocated  by  Palgrave,^  Gerland,* *  Bertin,* 
Nbldeke/  Brinton,®  Morris  Jastrow,®  Keane/ 
Ripley,®  and  Barton.®  It  is  based  in  part  on  the 
lingnistic  evidence  of  relationship  between  the 
Hamitic  and  Semitic  languages  already  discu^^, 
in  part  on  similarity  of  physical  charEmteristics 
(an.<m  as  the  form  of  the  jaw  and  the  slenderness 
of  the  calf  of  the  leg),  and  upon  data  secured  by 
an  ethnographic  study  of  the  peoples  of  the 
Mediterranean  basin.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
present  writer,  this  is  the  most  probable  theory, 
and  accounts  best  for  all  the  facts. 

(4)  Another  theory,  which  is  an  extension  of 
the  second  hypothesis  and  reverses  the  third,  is 
that  Arabia  was  the  original  home  of  the  Semites 
and  that  the  Egyptians  were  formed  by  Semites 
who  xnifi^ted  to  Africa  and  mingled  with  an 
earlier  Nevoid  population  of  the  Nile  valley. 
This  view  nas  been  advocated  by  Wiedemann,'® 
de  Morgan,''  Erman,**  Breasted,*®  and  JEmber.'®  It 
is  based,  as  already  explained,  on  the  f^t  that 
old  Egyptian  has  a form  of  the  verb  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Semitic  perfect,  and  that  the 
vocabularies  of  Egyptian  and  its  daughter,  Coptic, 
are  much  more  nearly  related  to  Semitic  vocabu- 
laries than  are  those  of  other  Hamitic  languages. 
As  already  pointed  out,  these  linguistic  facts  are 
more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  another  way. 

(5)  A.  T.  Clay  is  the  protagonist  of  the  view 
that  the  cradle-land  of  the  Semites  was  Amurru 
(also  read  in  cuneiform,  Uru),  a renon  which  lay 
between  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.'®  His  arguments 
are  based  mainly  on  his  interpretation  of  proper 
names.  He  contends  that  the  names  of  ante- 
diluvian patriarchs  in  Babylonia  — Kalumum, 
Zagugib,  ArmtL,  Etana,  Piliqam  ( = Peleg),  Lugal- 
banda,  Dumuzi,  Bilqa-mesh  (Gilgamesh),  and 
Enkidu — are  Semitic  names.  He  abo  claims  that 
it  can  be  shown  that  Humbaba  (Humba)  is  not  an 
Elamite  god,  but  a despot  whose  psdace  was  in  the 
cedars  oi  Lebanon.'®  Clay  also  contends  that  the 
prominent  Babylonian  gods  are  of  West  Semitic 
origin,  viz.  Adad,  Amurru  (Urn),  Anu,  Antu, 
Ashur,  Dagan,  In-Urta,  Ishtar,  Mash,  Shamash, 
Urru,  Zababa,  etc.  He  further  holds  that,  apart 
Horn  the  eruption  of  Muhammadans  from  Arabia 
in  the  7th  cenh  A.D. — the  impetus  of  which  was  to 
plunder  the  world — there  have  been  no  examples 
of  spilling-over  from  Arabia  into  the  fertile  landa'"' 

With  reference  to  this  theory  three  observations  seem  to  be 
neoeseaiy.  (a)  The  poaitive  evidenoe  for  it  is  of  the  most  un- 
sabetanbal  philolo|ncal  character.  It  is  based  on  possible 
phonetic  chani^  in  proper  names.  The  wider  and  more 
hmdamental  linguistic  phenomenji,  which  point  to  Idnship 
between  the  Hand  tea  and  Semites,  and  which  most  be  taken 
into  aoooont  in  any  adequate  theory,  are  ignored.  (6)  The 
contention  that  the  Islkmic  eruption  from  Arabia  is  the  only 
historical.one  is  scarcely  true  to  the  facts.  That  was  the  most 
spectaouiar,  bat,  as  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  lived  on 
the  border  of  the  desert,  the  migration  from  Arabia  to  the 
more  fertile  lands  has  been  silently  going  on  from  time 
immemorial,  and  Is  in  progress  stilL  Even  if  the  theory 
were  true,  it  does  not  prove  that  Arabia  was  not  the  oradle- 


lJS5r«,s.s.  ‘Arabia.* 

* lotmographie  JSnctfelopedia.  L,  s.o.  * Ethnoflrranhv.' 

*UAI  xL  U8821  481  ff.  s h 

4 S.V.  * Semitic  Langoagea.* 

» The  OradU  q/  the  Semite*^  and  Roue  and  Peoptee,  p.  182. 

> See  his  art.  in  Brinton,  Cradle  of  the  Semite*. 

’f  Bthr%oioff]f»  p.  Mem,  Pott  aixd  PreeerU,  Cambridge, 


Raee*  ttfSttrope,  p.  87S. 

• A Sketch  <tf  Semitie  Origin*,  Social  and  Religioiu,  ch.  i. 
^ In  J.  da  Morgan,  Recherche*  *ur  I**  origin**  de  VBavu 
Paria,  IS»7.  L 219,  228,  228.  ^ 

p.  198. 

W [1000]  860  fif.,  and  Zgyptieehe  QrammatUfi  p.  3 


.llOff. 

« See,  e.g.,  hU  Amttrru,  the  Home  of  the  Northern  Semites, 
Mieoe^ncoue  Inscription*  from  the  Yale  Sahglonian  Collet 
Cton,  New  Haven,  1016,  and  The  Bmpire  <nf  the  Amorite*.  New 
Raven,  1010. 

Mjffmptrt  qfihe  AmoriU*,  p.  87f.  n /J.  ch.  iL 


land  of  the  Semitic  race ; It  would  only  localise  that  cradle- 
land  in  that  part  of  N.  Arabia  that  may  have  at  one  time  been 
called  Amurru,  or  the  land  of  the  Amontes. 

3.  Relation  to  Indo-Europeans. — It  was  formerly 
as3nm€»d  (and  the  view  is  still  widely  held)  that 
all  human  beings  were  descended  from  a single 
pair.  Where  this  view  prevails,  it  is  naturally 
supposed  that  at  some  time,  not  too  remotely 
anterior  to  the  dawn  of  history,  the  Semites  and 
the  Indo-Europeans  formed  one  people.  It  is 
unnecessaiy  to  say  that  there  are  many  problems 
connected  with  the  origin  of  both  the  Indo- 
Europeans  and  the  Hamito-Semitic  stock  that  are 
still  unsolved ; but,  in  spite  of  this,  the  advance 
in  knowledge  that  is  maae  fiom  decade  to  decade 
tends  to  show  that  there  is  no  demonstrable  relation- 
ship between  the  two  divisions  of  the  human  race. 
A comparison  of  their  languages  points  to  this 
negative  conclusion.  It  seems  probable  that  tri- 
literal roots  li.e.  roots  consisting  of  three  con- 
sonants, vowels  being  disregarded)  were  the  basis 
ori^ally  of  all  Hamito-Semitic  words.  To  the 
Indo-European  mind  this  peculiar  method  of  con- 
ceiving a vocal  root  appears  most  p^uliar  and 
foreign.  There  is  no  ummrm  tri-literality  to  Indo- 
Euroj^an  roots,  and  no  such  disregard  of  vowels. 
Indo-European  roots  sometimes  consist  of  a single 
letter,  and  that  a voweL 

Again,  the  whole  interest  in  the  actions  of 
persons  and  the  method  of  expressing  that  interest 
are  different.  To  the  Indo-European  mind  the 
time  of  an  action  is  important ; hence  in  the 
languages  belon^g  to  this  otoup  the  tense-system 
is  well  developed.  It  is  in  these  languages  possible 
to  make  it  clear  whether  an  act  is  still  going  on, 
began  in  past  time  and  is  just  reaching  completion, 
was  completed  in  past  time,  was  completed  in  the 
past  before  some  other  event  in  the  past,  is  still 
to  happen,  or  will  be  completed  in  the  future  before 
something  else  happens.  In  some  of  the  langu^es 
a seventh  tense,  expressive  of  momentary  or  time- 
less action,  also  exists.  In  contrast  to  this,  the 
Hamito-Semitic  languages  had  but  two  tenses,  and 
primarily  neither  of  these  expressed  time.  One 
mdicated  that  an  action  was  complete,  the  other 
that  it  was  incomplete.  To  mi^e  a narrative 
vivid  a speaker  might  use  of  a past  a>'tion  the 
form  of  the  verb  denoting  incompleteness;  or  to 
make  a future  deed  seem  certain  he  might  employ 
the  verbal  form  denoting  completed  action.  The 
interest  of  the  Hamito-Semitic  mind  In  the  time 
of  an  action  was  of  the  slightest.  While  the 
Hapaito-Semite  cared  little  for  the  time  of  an 
action,  he  was  intensely  interested  in  other 

§ bases  of  human  activity.  Whether  a deed  was 
one  simply  or  under  such  strong  emotion  that  the 
act  was  intensive,  whether  one  did  it  of  his  own 
free  will  or  some  one  else  caused  him  to  do  it, 
whether  he  did  it  for  himself  or  on  himself, 
whether  he  was  caused  to  do  it  for  or  on  himself — 
these  were  the  things  that  to  the  Hamito-Semitic 
mind  seemed  important.  In  the  verbs  of  the 
languages  of  these  races  there  are  forms  for  the 
expression  of  all  such  shades  of  meaning.  The 
Arabic,  in  which  the  most  elaborate  system  for 
the  expression  of  such  8bad.e8  of  thought  bas 
survived,  has  no  fewer  than  fifteen  forms  or 
* stems  * of  the  verb  for  this  purpose.  Six  of  them 
are  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence,  it  is 
true,  but  the  existence  of  any  such  form  is 
indicative^  of  a different  interest,  a different 
psy<^ological  make-up,  and  a radically  different 
method  of  conceiving  and  expressing  thought  from 
that  which  underlies  the  jhido- European  verb- 
system.  If  we  suppose  that  the  two  groups  of 
races  formed  one  people  after  the  development  of 
human  speech  (or,  at  least,  after  the  development 
of  any  of  the  existing  families  of  langnages),  it  is 
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haxdly  conceivable  that  they  should  have  ditlered 
so  radically  in  the  conception  and  expression  of 
thought,  or  should  have  transformed  the  daughter- 
tongues  of  a once  common  speech  into  languages 
that  differ  so  widely  in  the  most  fundamental 
elements  of  speech.  The  conclusion  seems  forced 
upon  us  that,  if  there  is  any  kinsl^  between  the 
Indo-European  group  and  the  Mamito-Semitic 
group,  the  ancestors  of  the  two  must  have 
separated  far  back  in  the  history  of  homo  cdalus^ 
before  the  beginnings  of  language.  We  can  trace 
the  Hamito-Semitic  stock  to  the  great  Mediter- 
ranean race.  The  origin  of  the  Aryans  is  far  less 
clear.  It  is  probable  that,  wherever  the  human 
species  originated,  whether,  os  Haeckel  and  others 
think,  in  a continent  that  once  occupied  the  area 
of  the  Indian  ocean,  or,  as  Quatrefages  thought, 
on  the  roof  of  the  world  nor^  of  the  Himalayas, 
or,  as  Gerland  and  Brinton  held,  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean basin,  or,  as  Giddings  holds,  in  * a tropical 
or  sub-tropical  zone  which  reached  half-w^  around 
the  earth  from  Java  north-westerly  to  England,’ 
it  had  spread  over  most  of  the  globe  before  human 
speech  was  developed.  In  that  case  the  Aryan 
speech  and  the  Hamito-Semitic  SMech  are  entirely 
independent  developments  in  different  centres. 
Probably  there  were  other  independent  centres  of 
development  also.  The  older  custom  of  classing 
all  non-Indo-European  and  non- Hamito-Semitic 
languages  together  and  calling  them  'Turanian* 
was  b^ed  largely  upon  our  ignorance  of  such 
languages. 

4.  Classification.  — Classifications  of  Semitic 
nations  are  based  by  scholars  upon  peculiarities  of 
their  languages  when  compared  with  one  another. 
The  languages  fall  into  five  groups,  as  follows : 

1.  The  Mesopotamian  ^oap. 

(1)  Akkadian  (spoken  In  Babylonia). 

(2)  Amyrian. 

2.  The  Aramaic  group. 

A.  East  Aramaic. 

(1)  Babylonian  Aramaic  (Babylonian  Talmud). 

(2)  Mandsan. 

(8)  Svriac. 

(1)  Modem  dialects  spoken  In  Kurdistan  and 

Urumia. 

B.  West  Aramaic. 

n.)  Dialect  of  Samal  and  Ta’dL 

(2)  Inscription  of  ZKB. 

(8j  JewisQ  Aramaic  (Biblical). 

(4)  Palm3nrene  flnscriptlons). 

i5i  Nabataean  nnsoriptiont). 

(6)  Jewish  Padestinian  (Targums  of  Onkelos  and 

Jonathan,  Jerusailem  Talmud,  Targumim 

and  Midrashim). 

(7)  Christian-Palestinian  Aramaic. 

(8)  Samaritan. 

(9)  DUdeot  of  Ma*lula  in  the  Lebanon. 

8.  Canaanitdsh  group. 

ni  Phoenician. 

(2)  Hebrew: 

(a)  BiblicaL 

(b)  Miehnaio. 

(8)  Moabitish. 

A The  Araoio  group. 

A.  North  Arabic. 

(1)  North  Arabic  inscriptions. 

12)  Classical  Arabic. 

(8)  Modem  dialects  (innumerable). 

B.  South  Arabic. 

(1)  Mioaean  and  Sabman  GnscriptionsX 

(2)  MehrL 

(3)  Soqotri. 

6.  Abyssinian. 

(1)  Abyssinian  inscriptiona. 

c8)  Ethiopic  (G4'ez). 

(8)  Modem  dlaleote : 

'a)  Tigre,  Tigrlna. 

6)  Amharlc. 

,e)  Hariri,  Ouraghe. 

A comparison  of  these  groups  of  tongues  seems  to  moat 
scholars  to  show  that  groups  1,  2,  and  3 are  mors  closely 
related  to  one  another  than  they  are  to  groups  4 and  5,  and 
that  there  is  a closer  kinship  between  groups  4 and  6 than  there 
is  between  either  of  these  groups  and  1,  2,  and  8. 

Most  Semitic  scholars,  therefore,  divide  them  into 
Northern  Semites  and  Southern  Semites.  The 
Northern  Semites,  according  to  this  olassifioation, 
fsdl  into  three  gioups ; 


Eastern.  Central  or  Aramaan. 
Babylonians  Syrians 

Assyrians  Damascenes 

Nsbatteans 
sto. 


Wtetem  or  Canaanite. 
Amorites 
Cansanitee 
Phoenicians 
Carthaginians 
Hebrews 
Ammonites 
Moabites 
Edomites. 

The  Southern  Semites  are  the  Arabs,  South 
Arabians,  and  Abyssinians.  This  classification  rests 
on  a sound  linguistic  basis.  The  South  Semitic 
languages  have  some  peculiarities,  such  as  broken 
or  mtemal  plurals,  that  are  entirely  wanting  in 
North  Semitic.  The  grouping  of  the  Northern 
Semites  also  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  languages 
of  each  group,  while  differing  in  many  respects 
from  those  of  the  other  groups,  form  among  tnem- 
selves  only  dialects  of  the  same  lan^age. 

Another  classification  has  been  sidopted  by  some 
scholars — e.g.^  HommeH  and  Clay* — who  divide 
the  Semitic  nations  into  East  Semites  and  West 
Semites,  the  former  embracing  the  Babylonians 
and  Ass^ans,  and  the  latter  including  all  the 
others.  This  division  rests  upon  the  fact  that  the 
Babylonians  are  supposed  to  have  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Semitic  stock  long  anterior  to  anj 
other  division  among  the  Semites,  so  that  their 
language,  having  a longer  time  in  which  to  develop 
peculiarities,  differed  (accordii^  to  hypothesis) 
more  wide^  from  the  primitive  Semitic  norm  than 
any  other  Semitic  language.  This  classification  is 
not  so  satisfactory  as  the  other.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  languages  of  the  East  Semites  have  some 
peculiarities  that  are  stti  generis,  they  are  on  the 
whole  more  nearly  related  to  those  of  tne  Aramaean 
and  Canaanitish  Semites  than  to  those  of  Arabia 
and  Abyssiniai. 

5.  Cl^acteristics. — It  is  not  eaisy  to  sum  up 
the  characteristics  of  an  individual ; it  is  well-nigh 
impossible  accurately  to  sum  up  those  of  a race, 
Sayce,  e.g.,  declared  the  Semitic  characteristics  to 
be  intensity  of  faith,  ferocity,  exclusiveness,  amd 
imagination.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
Semites  have  ever  been  more  ferocious  than  other 
peoples  who  were  at  the  same  stage  of  civilization 
ac  the  Semites  when  they  committed  the  atrocities 
that  impress  the  modem  man.  Ferocitw  is  charac- 
teristic of  ail  ancient  nations  and  of  ail  barbarous 
nations.  As  to  the  other  characteristics  mentioned, 
the  Aryans  of  India — to  cite  but  one  example — 
have  probably  snipped  the  Semites  in  intensity 
of  faith,  in  imagination,  and  in  exclusiveness. 

We  shall  tread  on  safer  ground  if  we  note 
certain  features  of  Semitic  social  organization, 
religion,  and  art,  and  seek  from  these  to  discover 
characteristics. 

(1)  Social  organization. — (a)  The  earliest  social 
organization  01  the  Semites  was  of  a matriarchal 
type.  Marriage  was  polyandrous,  and  the  rela- 
tions between  the  sexes  were,  from  a modem  point 
of  view,  ill  regulated.*  This  organization  was  in  a 
sense  forced  upon  them  by  the  sterile  environment 
of  their  cradle-land,  Ajrabia,  where  the  stmggle 
for  existence  was  most  intense,  driving  them  mto 
a barbarous  sort  of  civilization  in  advance  of  other 
savages,  but  making  a high  civilization  impossible. 
Mentally  developed  by  this  struggle  earlier  than 
all  other  peoples  except  their  Hamitic  kinsmen, 
they  were  prevented  oy  their  surroundings  for 
centuries  from  attaining  the  highest  civilization. 
Their  desert  and  oaksis  environment  impressed. 

I P.  Hommel,  Die  gemitieehen  VHOeer  und  Spraehen,  L, 
* IMe  spraoheeschiohtliche  8t«llang  des  BabylooiBCh-AasTr- 
iBchen,*  in  Etudes  archiologiqueM,  Unguistiquee  et  hiitoriq^ 
d/ditee  d C.  Leemane,  Leyden,  1885,  pp.  127-129,  and  Atifoatzo 
und  Abhandlungen,  Munich,  1892,  pp.  92-128. 

* Olay  nowhere  makes  a clear  statement  on  the  subject,  bat 
in  Amurru  and  The  Bm^reqfthe  Amoritfg  (passim.)  spe^cs  of 
the  *West  Semites'  as  thoagn  he  took  the  classifloation  (or 
granted. 

* Barton,  oh.  IL 
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their  minds  with  the  great  contrast  hetw^n  the 
fertile  o&sis  end  the  sterile  desert.  Noth^g 
seemed  to  them  so  divine  as  the  power  to  gve 
life,  either  vegetable  or  animal.  They  deified 
that  power.  A matriarchal  society  led  them  to 
regard  the  chief  deity  of  fertility  as  a godde^. 
She  gave  the  date-padm;  she  gave  children;  she 

give  the  increase  of  the  camels,  goats,  and  sheep. 

very  act  that  in  this  rudely  organized  society 
tended  to  create  life  was  sacred  to  her.  The 
name  of  this  goddess  as  lahtar,  Ashtar,  Aahta.rt, 
Attar,  Ashtoreth,  or  Athtar  is  the  one  divine 
name  that  is  universal  among  Semites.  No  other 
deity  commanded  the  devotion  of  all  Semites  as 
she  did.  She  was  on  the  side  of  life  ; the  dewrt 
was  death.  Her  worship  continued  in  all  Semitic 
lands  far  down  into  historical  times,  though  in 
S.  Arabia  and  Abyssinia  she  was  transformed  into 
a god.  The  less  well  regulated  and  barbarous 
sexual  customs  and  orgies  of  the  earliest  tunes 
were  protected  by  the  reverence  and  devotion  felt 
for  her,  and  so  were  continued  as  sacred  services 
in  all  Semitic  countries  well  into  the  historical 
period.  In  Israel  they  were  eradicated  only  by 
the  ethical  teaching  of  the  prophets,  reinforced 
by  the  providentiw  disaster  that  befell  the 
nation  at  the  hand  of  Assyria  and  Babylon. 

The  worship  of  mother-goddesses  and  the  mat- 
riarchal organization  were  not  peculiar  to  the 
Semites  ; the  former  has  been  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  world ; the  latter  was  coupled  -with  it  among 
the  Hittites,  Cretans,  Celts,  and  others.  The 
peculiarly  sterile  cradle-land  of  the  Semites  gave 
to  the  Semitic  mind  a stronger  bent  in  this  direc- 
tion than  is  found  among  most  other  peoples. 
At  its  worst  tl^  manifested  itself  in  such  sexual 
orgies  as  the  prophets  denounced,  though  these 
could  be  parallelea,  if  not  exceeded,  by  those  of 
the  Saivites  of  Indisu  At  its  best  this  tendency 
is  seen  in  that  delight  in  offspring  and  devotion 
to  family  that  is  characteristic  of  the  Jews  to  this 
day.  It  is  this  which  also  makes  every  Arab 
jnbUant  at  the  birth  of  a son.  Among  all  peoples 
the  perpetuation  of  race  has  become  at  some 
stage  of  development  a chief  care.  Among  Semites 
this  care  has  been,  for  the  reasons  mentioned,  more 
all-pervasive  and  persistent. 

(b)  While  the  Semites  made  contiderable  ad- 
vance in  the  earlier  forms  of  social  organization, 
they  contributed  little,  if  anything,  to  the  larger 
forms  of  political  organization  that  build  up 
sncoessful  and  stable  empirea  Their  long  stru^le 
for  existence  as  small  units  in  the  desert  led  them 
to  work  out  several  forms  of  clan  organization  and 
developed  in  them  a strong  clan  spirit.  These 
organizations  allowed  the  individual  a good  degree 
of  freedom.  The  shaikh,  or  leader,  was  only 
primtu  inter  pares.  He  had  only  such  authority 
as  the  public  opinion  of  his  clan  was  willing  to 
enforce.  When  more  favourable  circumstances 
permitted  the  construction  of  empire,  Semites 
proved  themselves  capable  warriors  and  despots, 
able  to  establish  ten^rary  dominion  over  an  ex- 
tensive territory.  Examples  of  this  are  to  be 
found  in  the  empire  of  Smrgon  of  Agade,  that  of 
the  first  dynasty  of  Babylon,  that  of  Assyiia,  that 
of  the  Neo-Babylonians,  and  the  various  dominions 
of  the  Muhammadan  khalifahs.  In  a lesser  degree 
the  empire  of  King  David  of  Israel  also  illustrates 
it.  These  empires  were  built  up  by  cruel  and 
bloody  conquest  (though  not  more  cmm  than  other 
conquests  equally  ancient)  and  were  absolute 
monarchies.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the 
'Semitic  form  of  government  was  a despotism 
tempered  assassination.*^  There  are  innerent 
weaknesses  in  such  a political  order.  Everything 
’.epends  upon  the  energy  and  character  of  the 
’ C.  H.  Toy,  In  hit  lecture*  at  Harvard  University. 


despot.  Weakness  in  him  causes  immediate  decay 
of  the  State.  For  this  reason  every  Semitic  state 
has  led  a chequered  career,  and  the  Semites  have 
contributed  little  to  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
world.  In  making  this  statement  it  is  not  for- 

fotten  that  in  modem  European  countries  Jews 
ere  and  there  have  proved  themselves  able  and 
far-seeing  statesmen,  and  have  made  contributions 
to  sound  political  philosophy.  They  have  done 
this,  however,  under  the  stimulus  of  a non-Semitic 
environment,  and  it  is  hardly  proper  to  credit 
their  achievements  to  their  Semitic  ancestry. 

The  failure  of  Semites  to  make  a large  contribu- 
tion to  the  advanced  political  development  of  the 
world  may  be  attribute  in  part  to  the  early  period 
in  human  development  during  which  Semitic  states 
flourished.  There  is,  however,  little  in  their 
history  to  lead  one  to  suppose  that,  had  they  held 
the  hegemony  of  the  world  at  a later  and  more 
advanced  period,  the  case  would  have  been  different. 
The  aptitude  for  such  leadership,  except  under 
outside  stimulus,  was  apparently  not  theirs.  The 
Code  of  however,  and  some  of  the 

laws  of  the  Jewish  Pentateuch  exhibit  an  aptitude 
for  workiM  out  certain  primary  problems  oi  social 
justice.  T%e  Pentateuch  at  least  had  extensive 
influence  upon  Western  civilization.  If,  then, 
they  have  lacked  ability  to  develop  a broad  political 
philosophy,  they  have  made  a valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  realization  of  social  justice. 

(2)  Art. — In  the  field  of  art  the  productions  of 
the  Semitic  peoples  are  on  the  whole  not  of  the 
highest  rank.  While  there  are  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions to  be  noted  below,  broadly  speaking, 
wherever  we  find  the  work  of  pure  Semites,  un- 
stimulated by  contact  with  other  races,  it  is  crude ; 
it  lacks  artistic  beauty  This  is  true  of  Semitic 
architecture,  of  Semitic  modelling,  and  of  the  ai  ts 
generally.  It  is  true  that  pottery,  bronze  work, 
8knd  the  silver  vase  found  at  Telloh  (Lagash)  in 
S.  Babylonia^  are  as  excellent  as  any  work  of  the 
kind  known  to  us  from  a time  equally  ancient,  but 
these  weie  produced,  if  not  by  pure  Sumerians,  by 
Semites  witn  a large  admixture  of  Sumerian  blooa. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  busts,  stelae,  and 
beautifully  carved  seal  cylinders  of  tne  kings  of 
Agade.  Similarly,  the  art  of  the  Muhammadan 
Arabs  is  in  many  respects  very  fine.*  The  mosque 
of  'Umar  at  Jerusalem  is  wonderfully  beautiful, 
and  the  Alhambra  of  Spain — to  mention  but  one 
example  of  Muhammadan  art  in  that  land — is  one 
of  the  ai'tistio  wonders  of  the  world.  Such  crea- 
tions were  not,  however,  the  work  of  unaided 
Semitic  genius,  but  were  due  in  large  measure  to 
the  genius  of  Persians  and  others,  whom  Isl&m 
had  absorbed.  When  Phoenician  civilization  was 
at  its  height,  Phoenician  art  attained  a degree  of 
barbaric  finish,  but  it  was  seldom  beautiful  and 
probably  never  original.  The  Phoenicians  were 
the  carriers  of  the  Levant  for  a time,  and  their 
artistic  impulses  were  derived  from  Egypt  or 
Mesopotamia.  The  OT  echoes  with  the  praises  of 
the  beauty  of  the  temple  of  Solomon,  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was,  like  the  temple  of  Melkart  at 
Tyre  described  by  Herodotus,  a building  of  bar- 
baric splendour.  Could  it  be  restored,  however, 
the  modem  architect  would  not  find  it  beautiful. 
Ite  reputation  is  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  grwdest  building  that  the  Hebrews, 
whose  building  lacked  all  artistic  beauty,  haa 
ever  seen.  Whatever  beauty  the  buildings  with 
which  Herod  the  Great  sulomed  Palestine  may 
have  posseted  (^d  their  remains  prove  that  they 
were  Deautiful),  it  must  be  remembered  that  Herod 
drew  his  inspiration  from  Hellenic  models  and 
probably  employed  Hellenic  architects. 

^ 8«e  art.  Art  (Assyro-Babylooian). 

3 8«e  art.  Art  (Muhammadan). 
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The  one  real  exception  to  the  inartistic  character 
of  Semitic  work  is  found  in  the  figures  of  animals 
from  the  palaces  of  the  Sargonid  kings  of  Assyria 
(722-626  B.a),  especially  those  from  the  palace  of 
Ashurbanipol  (668-626  B.c.)«  Here  animals  in 
action  are  not  only  carved  more  successfully  than 
elsewhere  in  the  ancient  world  up  to  that  time, 
but  they  commend  themselves  for  their  beauty 
and  success  when  judged  by  modem  standards. 
The  action  of  horses,  wild  eases,  lions,  etc.,  the 
pose  of  their  bodies,  and  the  delineation  of  their 
straining  muscles  leave  little  to  be  desired.  The 
great  artistic  ability  of  many  Jews  in  modem 
times,  in  music,  painting,  etc.,  is  not  a real 
exception  to  the  general  artistic  inaptitude  of  the 
Semites,  for  such  artistic  production  is  due  to  the 
stimulus  of  their  modem,  non-Semitic  environment. 
In  general,  then,  it  must  be  said  that,  though 
Semites  all  through  their  histoir  have  proved 
apt  pupils  whenever  stimulated  by  the  artistic 
achievements  of  other  peoples,  when  left  to 
themselves  they  are  characterized  by  artistic  in- 
aptitude. 

(3)  Literature.  — In  literature  Semitic  talent 
shines  more  brightly  than  in  art,  though  aptitude 
is  not  manifested  for  all  varieties  of  literature. 
Semitic  literatures  were  produced  only  by  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
Araos.^  While  the  Babylonians  deyelop^  a large 
mythological  literature  and  constmcted  at  least 
two  epic  poems,  they  produced  nothing  that  takes 
rank  among  the  literary  masterpieces  of  the  world. 
These  poems  are  remarkable  for  their  antiquity, 
but  are  the  literary  productions  of  men  who  were 
BtUl  in  the  childhood  of  the  race.  How  much  of 
them  is  due  to  Semitic  and  how  much  to  Sumerian 
genius  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell.  There  is  a 
certain  art  in  Assyrian  chronicle- writing,  but  there 
are  also  great  faults  which  exclude  these  produc- 
tions from  the  realm  of  literature.  Neither  the 
Babylonians  nor  any  other  Semitic  people  produced 
dramatic  poetry.  Neither  the  book  oi  Job  nor  the 
Song  of  Songs  in  the  OT  constitutes  an  exception 
to  Siis  statement  These  Hebrew  compositions, 
which  have  often  been  claimed  as  examples  of 
Semitic  drama,  really  belong  to  other  classes  of 
literature.  The  Semite  was  too  serious  and  matter- 
of-fact  in  his  make-up  to  enjoy  acting.  The  real 
contribution  of  the  Semites  to  the  universal  litera- 
ture of  the  world  was  made  in  quite  another  realm 
— the  religious.  The  literature  of  the  Hebrews 
that  has  survived  is  contained  in  the  OT.  This, 
along  with  the  NT,  is  the  most  widely  circulated 
book  in  the  world.  It  is  not  of  equal  literary 
merit  in  all  its  parts.  Some  of  its  books,  such  as 
Leviticus  and  uhronioles,  contain  little  in  them- 
selves to  attract  the  general  reader.  The  Psalter, 
the  book  of  Job,  and  parts  of  the  prophetic  books 
are,  however,  among  the  literary  treasures  of  the 
race.  They  constitute  the  gems  of  Hebrew  poetry. 
The  great  Hebrew  poets  possessed  the  art  of 
simple,  direct  expression.  In  terse  phrases  they 
set  forth  emotional  experiences  with  a power  almost 
unequalled.  Their  figures,  drawn  from  the  homely 
tilings  of  common  life,  are  of  universal  appeal. 
No  other  book  of  religious  devotion  has  been  em- 
ployed by  so  many  people  of  widely  different  races, 
circumst^ces,  and  civilizations  to  voice  the  con- 
fessions, praises,  and  aspirations  of  worship  as  the 
Hebrew  Psalter.  To  have  given  this  to  the  world 
is  in  itself  a great  achievement.  It  is  not,  as  is 
popularly  supposed,  the  work  of  one  neat  poet ; 
m it  the  work  of  unknown  and  unnuniDered  poets 
is  enshrined.  Different  in  character  as  the  work 
of  these  bards  often  is,  different  as  are  their  points 
of  view,  in  the  Psalter  their  work  is  blendsd  into 
a whole  of  wonderful  richness  and  beauty,  forming 
1 See  artt.  LamATOiiB  (BabylonUn)  and  (Jewish). 


a book  that  is  at  once  the  model  and  the  despair 
of  all  subsequent  writers  of  devotional  poetry. 

Of  Arabic  literature  taken  as  a whole  it  must  be 
said  that  much  of  it  was  composed  by  Muham- 
madans of  Persian  stock.  There  is,  however,  one 
book,  the  Qui^dn  {q.v.),  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  world’s  literature  in  the  Arabic  tonrae, 
that  is  purely  Semitic  in  origin.  Its  autnor, 
Muhammad,  was  an  Arab  of  the  Arabs.  Such 
outside  stimulus  as  he  had  came  from  Jews  and 
the  OT — purely  Semitic  sources.  While,  as  judged 
by  the  standards  of  literary  form,  the  ^ur&n 
leaves  much  to  be  desired,  it  possesses  m the 
original  a certain  rhythm  and  assonance  that  is 
not  unpleasing  and  that  is  regarded  by  the  Arabs 
as  remarkable.  This  is,  of  course,  untranslatable, 
and  the  subject-matter  and  arrangement  (or  rather 
lack  of  it)  are  such  that  in  translation  the  Qur^dn 
seems  confused  and  often  incoherent.  Nevertheless 
the  book  is  treasured  by  about  one-sixth  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  world  as  their  supreme  book,  so 
that,  whatever  a non-Muhammadan  may  think  of 
it,  he  must  confess  that  its  author  possessed  in  a 
marvellous  degree  the  genius  to  interpret  life  to 
men  of  a certam  stage  of  culture. 

As  creators  of  religious  literature  which  appeals 
to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  the  Semites  are 
without  peers  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

(4)  Religion.  — B^ind  religious  literature  lies 
religion,  of  which  literature  is  the  expression.  As 
Semites  have  given  the  world  its  ^t  religious 
literature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  have  given 
it  its  best  religion.  Of  the  four  monotheistic  re- 
ligions of  the  world  — Judaism,  Zoroastrianism, 
Muhammadanism,  and  Christianity — three  are  of 
Jewish  origin.  Zoroastrianism,  the  fourth,  is  the 
least  satisfactory  and  successful.  Renan  held  that 
the  Semites  possessed  a racial  tendency  to  mono- 
theism, but  it  has  long  been  recognized  that  f^ 
claim  is  unfounded.  Among  primitive  Semitic 
tribes  a kind  of  benotheism  is  found,  but  this  by 
no  means  denies  the  existence  of  other  spirits  and 
gods,  or  leads  to  a disinclination  upon  occasion  to 
worship  them.  Wlien  tribe  conquered  tribe  in 
that  clash  of  interests  through  which  larger  states 
are  built,  polytheism  as  gross  and  uninspiri]^  as 
any  in  the  world  flourished  among  Semites.  Tnat 
they  have  become  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
world  is  due  to  the  character,  inspiration,  and 
genius  of  a few  individuals.  But,  just  as  it  is  the 
immortal  glory  of  the  Greeks  to  have  produced 
i^chylus,  ^phodLes,  Euripides,  Phidias,  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle,  so  it  is  the  glory  of  the 
Semites  to  have  produced  Amos,  Hosea,  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel.  Muhammad,  Jesus,  and  Paul. 
Such  men  do  not  spring  from  a religiously  barren 
soil  or  flourish  in  a wholly  hostile  environment. 
If  it  be  objected  that  Jesus  was  not  altogether  of 
the  earth,  it  should  be  remembered  that  neverthe- 
less He  was  * of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the 
flesh,’  and  His  mission  would  have  been  fruitless 
had  not  the  ethical  monotheism  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  prepared  the  way  for  Him.  Even  though 
the  Semites  possessed  no  general  tendency  to 
monotheism,  they  produced  individuals  who  had 
the  vision  to  perceive  this  truth  and  the  ability  to 
lead  a goodly  number  of  their  fellows  to  accept  it. 
This  monotneism  as  taught  by  Jesus  and  Paul, 
and  later  in  a less  exalted  form  by  Muhammad, 
has  created  two  of  the  religions  of  the  world  that 
make  a universal  appeal.  Men  of  almost  every 
race  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  Christianity  and 
Muhammadanism.  No  other  monotheism  has  been 
able  to  do  this.  Buddhism,  the  other  religion  that 
aims  at  universality,  is  unstable  in  its  conception 
of  God.  Primitive  Buddhism  worshipped  no  deity. 
Some  later  Buddhists  practically  worship  many 
gods ; some  revere  a philosophicsJ  Absolute. 
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> sum  up  in  a definition  the  reli^ona  powi- 
wi^aes  and  tendencies  of  the  Semit^  is  impossible 
We  only  say  that  in  one  Semitic  people  (and 
in  another  in  a far  leaser  degree)  they  posseted 
the  power  of  transmuting  the  dark  mire  of  primi- 
tive Semitic  nature- worship,  often  gross  in  ite 
forms,  into  tiie  pure  white  Uly  of  the  world  s best 
religion. 

LrroLATniui.— E.  Renan,  STisL  dM 

tique^fi,  Paris,  186S;  A.  H.  Keane, 

1^;  D.  G.  Brinton,  Races  and  PeopUs,  New  York,  1^,  TJu 
CradU  if  the  Semites,  Philadelphia,  1880;  T.  N6ldek^  art. 
* Semitic  Laneaaees,'  in  EBr^  • A.  A-  Gerland,  ^t.  ^ Etlmo- 
gnmhv,* *  in  loimograpTtic  Encyclcpedxa,  L ; W.  R.  Srmth,  TJu 


Origins.  Social  ai\d  RAigiouSy , 7 ^ _ . 

Oeiris.'in  JAOS  xxrv.  [1816]  216 ff. ; A-  Erman,  'Die  Flem^ 
des  ftarptaschen  Verbxxms,’  in  SBA  W xlx.  {1800)  817-SM ; A.  T. 
Clay,  A'taxirrvLt  the  Same  of  the  Northern  Semites,  Philadelph^ 
1009,  rXe  Empire  of  the  AmorCies,  New  Haven,  1910;  C. 
Meinhof,  An  Introd.  to  the  Study  <if  African  Lanffuages, 
London,  1016.  GbORGB  A.  BARTON. 

SENAPANTHlS.— The  Senftpanthia  were  an 
Indian  Vai^nava  sect,  an  ofBshoot  of  the  R&m&wats, 
having  been  founded  by  a barber  named  Sena  or 
SenOnanda  (usually  shortened  familiarly  to  Send), 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  Rimananda,^  Their 
tenets  did  not  differ  from  those  of  other  Vaimavas, 
and  their  existence  as  a separate  sect  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  Sena  himself  and  his  descendants 
exercised  considerable  influence  as  family  c^rtw, 
or  religious  preceptors,  of  the  then  rflja  of  Ban- 
dhogaph,  or  Rlwa,  in  Baghelkhand,  and  his 
successors.  According  to  tradition,  the  raja  was 
Bir  Singh,  who  reigned  A.D.  1500-40.  But  Sena’s 
teacher,  Ramananda,  flourished  in  the  14th  cent.,^ 
and  the  alleged  dates  of  master  and  pupil  are 
therefore  incompatible.  Either  Ramananda  lived 
later  than  is  supposed — which  is  unlikely — or  else 
it  was  not  Bir  Singh,  but  some  predecessor,  to 
whom  Sena  acted  as  guru. 

The  story  of  the  raja’s  acceptance  of  Sena  as  his 
guru  belongs  to  the  group  of  Yai^ava  l^ends, 
of  which  there  are  msiny  examples,  in  which  the 
deity  is  represented  sis  impersonating  a devotee  in 
order  to  save  him  from  some  censure  or  other 
calamity. 

8«n&,  a devoat  Vaispara,  waa  originally  the  r&J&*a  barber. 
One  day,  intent  on  his  dnty  of  ahowing  hospitality  to  wander- 
ing holy  men,3  he  neglected  to  attend  nis  master  at  the  uinial 
time  for  the  Mrfonnance  of  the  neceaeary  tonaorial  functiona. 
R&ma  himself  accordingly  took  his  form,  appeared  before  the 
rftjft,  and  did  Seni’a  work,  without  the  rij&  neing  aware  of  the 
change  of  identity.  Subeequently.  when  Sen&,  knowing  nothing 
of  what  had  occurred,  arrived  and  began  to  apologize  for  being 
behind  time,  the  rijk  dieoemed  the  true  atate  of  affalra,  and, 
falling  at  Ben&'a  feet,  elected  him  aa  hia  spiritual  g\xide. 

The  sect  is  believed  to  be  now  extinct 

LrmuiTURB. — N&bhl.  D&aa,  Bhaktamdla  (63),  with  Priyk 
D&aa'a  oommentary;  the  best  ed.  is  that  of  Sit&r&maiarapa 
Bhagavin  PrasAda,  Benarea,  19C5,  p.  765  ff.  A aummary  of  the 
Btatementa  in  the  Bhaktamdla  ia  riven  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  ShefeA 
of  Religious  Sects  of  the  Hinohis,  ed.  R.  Boat,  London,  18^ 

p iisf-  George  A.  Grierson. 

SENECA.— 

X.  Life  and  character. — L.  Annaua  Seneca  (4  B.a-A.D.  65), 
the  aecond  of  the  three  aona  of  the  rhetorician  Anmeua  Seneca, 
waa  born  at  Corduba  in  Spain.  He  received  a considerable 
Inheritance  from  Ida  father,  and  by  the  favour  of  Nero  amassed 
enormous  riches,  the  dtspoaiUon  of  which  waa  the  cauae  of 
much  bear^searchlng.s  Among  hia  teachers  he  mentions  par- 
ttcularlv  Sotion,*  the  pupil  of  Bextiua,  from  whom  he  learnt  to 
follow  the  recommendation  of  Pythagoras  by  becoming  a vege- 
tarian.* Subeequently,  after  practiaLDg  the  habit  for  a year,  he 
abandoned  it  at  hia  father’s  request.*  The  chief  impulse  to 
Stoicism  came  from  Attaloa,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  profound 
refpect.7  Id  doe  course  Seneca  became  an  advocate  and  passed 

i See  art.  RXmXkakdib.  RImIwats. 

* See  BRB  x.  570*.  note  2. 

* J.  B.  D.  Mayor  on  Juvenal,  x.  16,  In  Thirteen  Satires,  2 vols.. 
London,  1888-03. 

4 Bp.  xlix.  2.  « Ib.  cvili.  10. 

« /6.  22.  7 lb.  18. 


through  the  Initial  stagea  of  official  life  with  8upce«.i  In  toe 
vear  41  he  Incurred  toe  enmity  of  Meaaalina.  and  waa  banished 
to  Ooralca,  where  he  Uved  fn  exile  for  eight  years.  In  40 
Agrippina  procured  bla  recall  and  employed  him  at  TOurt  aa 
t^r  to  the  young  Nero.*  Hia  auheequent  career  aa  Imperial 
minister,  the  decline  of  hia  influence  after  the  death  of  Burrua, 
bla  withdrawal  from  court,  hia  implication  in  toe  conspiracy  of 
Piao,  and  hia  forced  suicide,  belong  to  Roman  history  and  do 
not  require  a more  particular  description.*  He  devoted  toe 
last  fw  years  of  hia  l&e  entirely  to  literary  labours,  whereby  he 
to  proxuoto  prAOticM  Iftssons  of  Stoicism** 

TTia  oharacter  ia  variously  estimated.  While  we  cannot  feel 
for  Seneca  the  whole-hearted  respect  which  he  might  have 
earned  by  a more  unswerving  courage,  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  age  In  which  he  lived  and  toe  position  which  he 
occupied  made  it  Impossible  for  a Stoio  to  remain  in  puhlio  life 
without  abating  somewhat  the  rigidity  of  his  prindples.  In 
otoer  to  retain  his  influenoe  over  Nero  he  may  have  thought  it 
neoessarr  to  acquiesce  in  certain  of  his  proceedings  which  it 
was  impossible  to  restrain.*  In  this  spirit,  that  it  Is  useless  to 
strive  after  toe  unattainable,  Seneca  declares  that  Zeno's  recom- 
mendation of  political  activity  does  not  apply  when  the  State 
ia  so  depraved  as  to  be  past  healing.  The  wise  man’s  motive  la 
the  service  of  hia  fellow-man,  and  in  favourable  conditions 
public  life  offers  a wider  opportunity  than  is  open  to  the  private 
citizen.  If  that  avenue  is  oloaed.  he  will  endeavour  to  be  useful 
to  hia  neighbours,  or  at  least  to  improve  himself.*  Even  hia 
most  bitter  enemies  admitted  that  Seneca’s  administration  waa 
honest  and  his  advice  inspired  by  a desire  for  good.7  Tacitus, 
in  describing  his  death,  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  of  his  admiration,* 
and  his  own  writings  sufficiently  demonstrate  toe  sincerity  of 
hit  ardour  in  the  pursuit  of  virtue. 

2.  Relation  to  Stoicism- — Seneca’s  influence  in 
the  history  of  human  thought  is  due  to  his  position 
as  the  earliest  exponent  of  Roman  Stoicism.® 
Although  Comutus  and  Heraclitus  are  represented 
by  writings  which  are  still  extant,  their  subject- 
matter  was  of  comparatively  trivial  value,  whereas 
Seneca’s  works  gave  a fresh  impetus  to  the  spread 
of  philosophy  among  the  educated  classes  hy  laying 
stress  upon  its  supreme  importance  as  a practiced 
guide  for  conduct,  so  that  he  became  the  forerunner 
of  the  movement  which  was  subsecmently  developed 
^ Musonius,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  framework  of  the  Stoic  system  waa  taken  over 
bodily,  and  it  is  beyond  question  that,  though 
claiming  a nominal  independence,  “ he  did  not 
originate  any  fresh  develcmment  on  the  strength 
of  nis  own  authority. “ The  theoretical  side  of 
Stoicism  was  to  be  cultivated  at  most  as  a legiti- 
mate object  of  curiosity,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  its  students  to  struggle  onwards  in 
the  pursuit  of  virtue ; the  establishment  of  exact 
scientific  knowledge  was  a matter  of  secondary 
interest. 

Adopting  this  attitude,  he  waa  at  liberty  to 
express  his  profound  contempt  for  the  subtleties 
of  logic  on  which  Chrysippus  had  toiled  so  labor- 
iously. He  devoted  one  of  his  letters^®  to  the 
discussion  of  the  Stoic  paradox  that  wisdom 
{aapxentia,  <f>p6p7jais)  is  a good,  but  the  possession 
of  wisdom  {sapcre,  <f>poveuf)  is  not.  Holding  that 
nothing  but  the  corporeal  exists,  the  Stoics  never- 
theless made  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  incor- 
poreal notion  {\9kt6p,  including  ippopeip)  which  is 
mtermediate  between  the  corporeu  utterance  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  corporeal  mind  on  the  other. 
This  position  was  defend^  by  a process  of  artificial 
reasoningwhich  Seneca  expounded  but  refused  to 
follow.  He  brushed  aside  the  distinction  between 
sapere  and  sajneniia  aa  repugnant  to  common  sense, 
and  apologiixed  for  having  spent  so  much  time  in 
discussing  it.  * Lret  us  pass  by  these  ingenious 
triflings  and  hasten  to  pursue  what  will  be  of  some 
profit  to  ns.* 

3.  Physics  and  metaphysics. — A much  greater 
value  ia  attributed  to  physics,  which,  though  it 

1 JDioL  xn.  V.  4.  * Toe.  Ann.  xiL  8. 

* Ib.  xiv.  62  ff.  4 Bp.  viiL  1-8. 

» Tie.  Ann.  xllL  2.  • Dial.  vra.  liL  8. 

7 Dio,  Ixl.  4.  * Ann.  xv.  62  ff. 

• See  art.  Stotcs. 

i*  Dial.  VII.  UL  2.  Seneoa  claimed  to  be  an  eolectio  end  wmi 
reedy  to  accept  even  from  Epicurus  what  he  himself  approved. 
See  Bp.  xii.  11,  with  Summers’s  note. 

R-  R.  Hicks,  Stoio  and  Epicurean,  London,  1910,  p.  14. 

w Bp.  cxvlL  i»  Ib.  cxvii.  80. 
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does  not  directly  assist  the  formation  of  character, 
nevertheless  elevates  the  mind  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  >vith  the  majesty  of  divine  truth,  whereas 
logic  shrivels  and  contracts  the  mind  without 
sh^pening  it.^  In  a similar  spirit  he  propounded 
a discussion  on  the  natiire  of  causality,  d^ending 
the  Stoic  conception  of  its  unity  against  the 
plurality  of  Aristotle.*  He  met  the  objection  that 
such  controversies  do  not  assist  us  to  extirpate 
emotion,  which  is  the  final  aim  of  moral  action,  by 
saying  that,  so  long  as  they  are  not  employed 

Eedantically,  they  elevate  the  mind  by  freeing  it 
rom  its  earthly  burdens.  * Would  yon  forbid  me 
to  claim  a share  in  heaven  ? Must  I live  with  my 
head  bowed  to  the  earth  ? * • 

Among  the  works  of  Seneca  which  have  been 
preserved  are  the  Naturales  Qucestiones  in  se^en 
D^ks,  which  deals  chiefly  with  the  phenomena  of 
meteorology.  This  work  is  not  the  product  of  in- 
dependent research.  It  is  derived  largely  from 
Posidonius,*  and  the  perfunctory  method  of  treat- 
ment suggests  that  the  actual  results  were  regarded 
as  comparatively  unimportant.  Seneca  professed 
that  h&  interest  in  physical  science  arose  from 
its  value  in  stren^hening  moral  convictions  and 
purifying  the  soull®  He  was  always  ready  to  pass 
from  the  merely  material  explanation  of  natur^ 
objects  to  the  evidence  which  they  afforded  in 
support  of  Stoic  pantheism.  The  similarity  of  the 
microcosm  to  the  macrocosm  and,  in  particular, 
the  correspondence  of  God’s  relation  to  the  world 
with  that  of  the  soul  to  man*  were  themes  on 
which  Seneca  never  wearied  of  expatiating.*  The 
philosophic  expression  of  these  iaeas  treats  God 
as  a material  air-current  (xv«0/ia,  apirittts)^  which 
permeates  every  ]mrt  of  the  universe  ® and  is  the 
ultimate  source  oi  every  variety  of  life  and  move- 
ment.® Hence  the  importance  attached  to  the 
theory  of  tension  as  the  peculiar  characteristic  of 
the  action  of  spirit,  riving  at  once  unity  to  our 
bodies  and  growth  ana  vigour  to  trees  and  crops.“ 
Thus,  we  need  not  raise  our  hands  to  invoke  an 
absent  deity.  No  good  man  is  ap^t  from  God; 
‘nay,  be  is  close  at  hand,  he  is  with  you,  he  is 
within  you.*^'  The  divine  origin  of  our  souls  ex- 
plains the  Stoic  belief  in  immortality.  After  its 
release  from  the  body  the  soul  is  gradually  purged 
of  the  taints  received  in  its  mortal  careor,“  and 
rises  to  the  purer  region  of  the  celestial  sether, 
where  it  eirioys  daily  converse  with  other  blessed 
spirits.^  Fii  *'  ’ * ' 


finally,  at  the  period  of  the  world- 
conflagration  (^/or»/pw<rty),  when  everything  is  re- 
solved into  the  fiei^  essence,  the  immortal  souls, 
sharing  in  the  general  effacement,  are  absorbed  in 
the  divine  unity.'*  Concerning  the  fate  of  those 
souls  which  have  become  debased  through  vricked- 
ness  we  have  no  certain  information.  Seneca,  as 
we  might  expect,  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
mythical  horrors  of  Tartarus  ; “ on  the  other  hand, 
he  recognizes  the  moral  value  attaching  to  a belief 
in  a system  of  future  rewards  and  punishments.'® 
He  was  entirely  in  accord  with  tne  rest  of  the 
school  in  refusing  to  condemn  the  observances  of 
the  State  religion,  but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  its 
abuses,'*  It  is  the  inward  spirit,  rather  tlmn  the 
outward  ceremony,  that  counts.  The  futility  of 
prayers  to  the  gods  as  ordinarily  rendered  is 

1 cxyii.  19.  * /i».  Ixv.  2!T. 

^Ib.  20. 

* A.  Schmekel,  Die  PhUowphU  dtr  mittUren  Stoa,  Berlin, 
1802,  p.  14,  D.  6. 

8 Ant.  (^umL  lii.  pmf.  17  L 

8 b^.  24.  * Schmekel,  p.  401  ff. 

« Frsff.  1«. 

» Dial.  vn.  tUL  4.  NaL  Qiuut.  m.  xv.  1. 

10  Nat.  QuctiL  n.  vi.  6.  Bp.  xlL  1,  IxtIH.  16. 

n Dial.  TL  xxiv.  5.  lb.  xxv.  1- 

Ib.  xxvL  6 ; E.  V.  Arnold,  Rmnan  Stoieitm,  Cambridge, 
1911,  p.  288. 

Dial.  VI.  xlx.  4.  Bp.  cxvU.  6. 

17  Nat.  Quotst.  XL  XXXV.  1,  de  Sane/,  l vL  8. 

VOL.  XI. — 2«; 


expressed  by  Seneca  aa  vigorously  as  by  Juvenal ; ' 
but  the  value  of  prayer  as  an  act  of  resi^ation 
to  the  will  of  heaven  and  of  self-examination 
before  retiring  to  rest  is  abundantly  acknow- 
ledged.® The  sum  of  our  religious  duty  is  to  seek 
out  the  divine  will,  to  mould  ourselves  in  the  like- 
ness of  the  gods,  and  to  submit  unhesitatingly  to 
their  decrees.®  No  act  of  ours  can  deflect  the 
unchangeable  progress  of  destiny  in  fulfilment  of 
God’s  purjKise-  Inerefore,  according  to  the  lesson 
conveyed  in  Clean thes*  verses,*  which  Seneca 
rendered  into  Latin,®  true  piety  consists  in  a 
willing  surrender  of  what  the  stubborn  must  yield 
perforce.®  This  attitude  of  mind  is  expressed  by 
Seneca  in  terms  of  epigram  ; ‘ I do  not  obey  God 
but  agree  with  Him  * ; True  liberty  is  obedience 
to  God.*®  In  his  conception  of  the  divine  nature 
Seneca  did  not  deviate  rrom  the  lines  prescibed  by 
the  early  Stoics,  as  when  he  declared  that  our 
constitution  is  a unity  identical  with  Gk>d,  whose 

Partners  and  members  we  are,®  or  that  Nature, 
“ate,  and  Fortune  are  merely  different  names  for 
Grod,  corresponding  to  the  various  manifestations 
of  His  power.'®  His  attitude  differed  from  that  of 
the  early  Stoic  masters  in  so  far  as  he  laid  a 
greater  stress  on  the  ethical  bearing  of  theology, 
on  the  care  of  God  for  man,  and  on  the  duty  which 
man  owes  to  God,  Thus,  by  dwelling  insptontly 
on  the  opposition  between  body  and  spirit,  by 
describing  the  body  as  a prison-house  from  which 
the  spirit  is  eager  to  e.scape,  or  as  an  advei's^y 
with  whom  a perpetual  struggle  must  be  main- 
tained," he  speaks  in  a style  which  reminds  us 
forcibly  of  Plato.'®  Ho  even  goes  so  far  as  to 
abandon  the  Stoic  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  unity  by 
reverting  to  Plato’s  triplicate  division,  with  the 
same  splitting  of  the  irrational  element  into  the 
passionate  and  the  sensual.'®  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  Seneca  was  here  repro- 
ducing the  teaching  of  Posidonius,  who  restricted 
his  adherence  to  Platonism  by  assigning  to  the 
soul  a separation  not  of  parts  but  of  faculties.'* 

4.  Hthical  teaching. — We  may  now  pass  to  the 
ethics!  side  of  Seneca’s  teaching,  to  which  he 
attached  the  highest  importance  on  the  ground 
that  conduct  rather  than  theoretical  conviction  is 
the  proper  aim  of  philosophy.'®  In  this  branch 
Seneca  repeats,  wdihout  any  sign  of  faltering,  all 
the  most  characteristic  of  the  Stoic  doctrines. 
Virtue  is  realized  in  a course  of  life  directed 
with  uniform  consistency,  which  is  impossible 
without  a scientific  knowledge  of  nature.^®  The 
perfect  control  of  the  inner  man  is  shown  by 
narnioniousness  of  action.'*  Yet  the  act  itself  is 
unimportant  except  as  a token  of  the  mirpose 
which  inspires  it ; no  action  can  possibly  be 
virtuous  unless  it  proceeds  from  a healthy  and 
upright  will.'®  The  modified  degree  of  value  (d^la) 
assigned  to  health,  riches,  famUy,  reputation,  and 
the  like,  which,  though  essentially  indifferent  and 
even  on  occasion  harmful,  are  deserving  of  general 

g reference  (’rpoiry/x/vo,  producta)f  is  recognized  by 
eneca ; if  he  loosely  ^led  them  * goods,*  he  wa? 
for  the  moment  using  popular  langu^e,  and  was 
well  aware  that  they  have  no  claim  to  be  so 
described.'®  But  this  qualified  approbation  of 

I Arnold,  p.  236  ; 8«€  mrL  Prater  (Roman), 
a DiaL  v.  xxxvL  1-3.  ® Bp.  xor.  47-60. 

4 H.  von  Arnixn,  Stoieorum  Veterum  Froffmenta,  Leipzig, 
1908-05,  L 627. 

» Bp.  cvU.  IL  ® Dial.  1.  V.  4-6. 

7 Jfp.  xovl.  2.  * Dial.  vn.  xv.  7. 

9 Bp  xcU.  80.  '®  Dt  Belief.  IT.  viil.  3. 


11  Ep.  Ixv.  16.  21  f.,  DiaL  vi.  xxiv.  6. 

U Phced.  66  B ff.,  79  O,  Rep.  611  C. 

Ep.  xcU.  8.  ^ 

14  S&mekel,  p.  267  ; K.  ZoUer,  HUt.  of  SeUetieism  in  Greek 
PhUaeophy.  tr.  8.  F.  Alleyna,  London,  1888,  p.  66  f. 
i»  Ep.  XX.  2.  '®  lb.  xxxL  a 

17  lb.  Ixxiv.  80.  '•  lb.  xcv.  67. 

1®  Ib.  Ixxiv.  17. 
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externals  does  not  derogate  from  the  absolute 
sufficiency  of  virtue  for  happiness,  on  which 
Seneca  unhesitatingly  insists.^  The  earlier  Stoics 
had  exalted  the  figure  of  the  wise  man  as  an 
ideal  portrait  for  imitation.  Admitting  that  the 
instances  of  his  actual  appearance  in  life  were  very 
few,*  they  pointed  to  the  traditional  accounts  of 
Heracles  and  Ody^us,  and  to  the  examnles  set 
by  Socrates  and  Diogenes.  Seneca  proudly  ad.ds 
that  nowhere  could  so  complete  a pattern  be  found 
as  in  the  life  and  death  of  Cato  the  younger.*  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  approve  the  paradox  that 
there  is  a sense  in  which  the  wise  man  is  superior 
to  God : the  latter  owes  His  freedom  from  fear  to 
the  bounty  of  nature,  the  former  to  himself.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  with  which 
Seneca  advocated  these  lofty  principles,  his  para- 
mount interest  was  to  extract  from  them  the 
stimulus  which  they  might  aiford  to  the  self- 
improvement  of  his  readers.  His  wrritings  axe  not 
to  be  regarded  as  philosophical  treatises  whose 
chief  aim  was  to  instruct.  Thev  rather  resemble 
the  utterances  of  a popular  preacner — moral  essays 
circulated  to  assist  a propaganda  in  favour  of 
Stoicism.  They  belong  to  that  branch  of  philo- 
sophv — held  by  some  to  be  a useless  excrescence — 
which  was  knowTi  as  advisory  {-frapaipmie-fi),  being 
intended  to  mark  out  the  course  of  conduct  pre- 
scribed for  the  various  contingencies  encount^ed 
in  actual  life.*  At  the  same  time  Seneca  devotes 
a long  letter  * to  the  support  of  his  contention  that 
these  particular  recommendations  are  insufficient 
unless  they  are  accompanied  by  a statement  of  the 
broad  principles  of  jHiilosophy  upon  which  their 
validity  depends.  To  such  considerations  must  be 
traced  his  constant  refusal  to  put  too  severe 
a strain  upon  human  weakness.  The  emphatic 
manner  in  which  he  enlarges  on  the  advantages  of 
wealth  to  the  wise  man,  and  admits  that  the 
younger  Cato  made  no  attempt  to  conform  to  the 
standard  of  frugality  set  by  his  elder  namesake,* 
exhibits  a tenmer  far  removed  from  the  Cynical 
proclivities  of  Zeno.®  Cato  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
claim  to  the  possession  of  the  highest  msdom,  is 
blamed  for  the  useless  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  his 
principles.*  In  their  relations  with  the  court  or 
with  other  persons  in  authority,  Seneca  recom- 
mends to  his  readers  a degree  of  complaisance  not 
far  removed  from  servility.^®  He  recognizes  that 
all  emotion  is  sinful,  and  should  be  extirpated 
rather  than  moderated  ; and  he  consequently 
accepts  the  view  that  in  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment pity  must  give  way  to  reason.  He  who 
spares  the  evil  injures  the  good.“  But  Cicero’s 
mockery  of  the  rigidity  and  mhumanity  of  Stoic- 
ism “ has  no  relevance  to  one  who  could  write : 
* Wherever  there  is  a man,  there  is  room  for 
benevolence,*  **  or  : ‘ Make  yourself  beloved  by  all 
while  you  live  and  regretted  after  your  death.* 
Another  illustration  may  be  taken  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  when  suicide  is  expedient 
(rtlXoyof  iiftyurffi).  Here,  as  is  well  known,  the 
Stoics  had  fram^  rules  to  meet  particular  cases, 
based  upon  the  moral  indifference  of  life  and  death. 
Seneca’s  writings  show  that  in  his  time,  even  if 
suicide  could  occasionally  be  justified,  there  was 
more  frequently  a danger  that  Cato’s  example 
would  encourage  a morbid  craving  for  death  ; and 
It  is  manly  protest  in  favour  of  a healthy  endur- 
ance  of  hardship  cannot  fail  to  earn  approval. 

» JSp.  Ixxir.  2e.  Ixxzr.  67.  S Ih.  xlii.  1- 

! **•  U.  1.  4 Bp.  lliL  11. 

• Jb.  xciv.  1.  • Ih.  xcv. 

» DiaL  VII.  XX.  8,  4. 

* rrm^.  168  f.  (ron  Amim,  I.  2S9,  268X 

- 10  Dial. 


_p.  xiv.  18. 
Bp.  exvL  1. 
Pn>  Mxtr.  60  ff. 
>»  Ib.  V.  xUil.  1. 
*7  Bp.  xxIt.  26. 


IV.  xxxiii.  1,  Bp.  xiv.  7. 
— r rmg.  114. 

74  Dial.  VII.  xxiv.  8. 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  signs  of  Seneca’s 
moderation  and  numanity  which  pep^ade  his  dis- 
cussions of  the  varied  duties  of  daily  life 
Kotnra) ; the  examples  already  riven  are  sufficiently 
typical.  But  a single  remark  on  the  method  of 
teaching  morals  is  worth  recording.  The  teacher 
is  advised  to  exaggerate  the  severity  of  his  pre- 
cepts from  consideration  of  the  fact  that  human 
weakness  is  certain  to  fall  short  of  the  standard 
proposed.^  Thus  the  occasional  practice  of  asceti- 
cism was  recommended  as  a countercheck  to  the 

frowth  of  luxury,*  in  the  same  w^  as  Apollo- 
orus  described  tne  adoption  of  the  Cfynic  life  as  a 
short  cut  to  virtue.* 

The  practical  outlook  of  Seneca’s  philosoph^^  is 
nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  care  with 
which  he  analyzes  the  conditions  of  process 
towards  virtue.  * Starting  from  the  dogma  which 
contrasted  the  wise  man  as  the  sole  possessor  of 
virtue  with  the  multitude  of  fools,*  and  being 
forced  to  admit  that  the  appearance  of  a wise  man 
was  as  rare  as  the  birth  of  the  phesnix,*  the  Stoics 
were  bound  to  admit  the  value  of  an  approxima- 
tion towards  the  ideal,  if  any  practical  advantage 
was  to  issue  from  their  system.  This  was  not  a 
development  in  the  later  history  of  the  school,  but 
was  clearly  recognized  by  its  earliest  masters, 
Zeno  and  Clesmthes.*  In  Seneca  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  become  the  central  point 
of  his  teaching.  The  true  end  of  philosophy  is  not 
to  convince  of  ignorance  by  force  of  reason,  but  to 
heal  sickness  and  weakness  by  patient  discipline. 
We  do  not  aim  at  virtue  as  a distant  goal ; rather, 
the  effort  itself  is  inseparable  from  the  attainment.* 
The  task  of  philosophy  is,  by  means  of  continual 
admonition  as  well  as  by  general  precept,*  to  pre- 
vent the  inborn  capacity  for  good  from  ^coming 
choked  and  blinded  by  adverse  influences.  Virtue 
is  not  the  gift  of  nature,  but  the  product  of  art.* 
It  is  not  to  be  won  by  passive  acceptance  of  the 
truth,  but  conviction  must  be  strengthened  by 
obedience  to  its  particular  behests.  By  the  in 
gathering  of  the  fruit  of  self-knowledge  the  mind 
of  the  postulant  must  be  transformed  in  its  out- 
look uTOn  virtue.^®  Seneca  more  than  once  dis- 
tinguishes the  various  grades  of  progress  without 
firing  any  strict  lines  of  demarcauon.  In  one 
passage*^ be  speaks  of  those  who  are  entirely  un- 
trained as  subject  to  continual  storms  of  passion 
resembling  the  Epicurean  chaos.  They  are  con- 
trasted with  those  who  have  made  progress  in  the 
right  direction  and  are  described  as  sometimes 
rising  aloft  in  their  heavenward  journey  and  again 
sinking  to  the  earth.  There  is  a third  class,  com- 
prising those  who  have  reached  the  confines  of 
wisdom  : they  are  in  harbour — to  change  the  meta- 
phor— but  not  yet  on  dry  land.  In  another  place  “ 
the  three  classes  of  apprenticeship  are  differently 
described.  The  highest  grade  are  those  who  have 
mastered  their  pa^ions,  but  are  as  yet  inex][>eri- 
enced  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  They  have  ceased 
to  fear  a relapse  into  evil,  but  are  not  yet  confi- 
dent in  their  security.  The  second  class  have  con- 
quered the  greatest  evils,  but  are  not  yet  secure 
against  relapse.  The  third  class  consists  of  those 
have  omy  partly  overcome  their  temptations. 
They  may  be  free  from  avarice,  lust,  and  inordin- 
ate desire,  but  they  are  still  subject,  wholly  or 
^rtly,  to  the  domination  of  anger,  ambition,  and 
rear. 

Seneca’s  ethical  treatises  may  be  described  as 
follows.  (1)  Twelve  books  of  Dialogues,  addressed 

7 Arnold,  p.  364.  2 jep.  xviiL  6 fl. 

* Diog.  Laert.  viL  121. 

4 Zeno,  frag.  148  (von  AmJm,  L 216). 

» xUI.  1.  « Hicks,  p.  80. 

7 Ixxxix.  8.  8/6.  xolv.  81  f.,  xcv.  86 

« {5-  ^ 1*  ’cclv.  48. 
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to  various  friends  and  relatives,  treating  of  such 
subjects  as  providence,  anger,  and  happiness,  sind 
comprising  three  on  consolation.  The  name  * dia- 
logue * is  a misnomer,  for  the  only  trace  of  a debate 
is  the  occasional  appearance  of  inguiSf  inquit » etc., 
which  are  found  also  in  the  other  works.  (2) 
The  three  books  on  Clemency  dedicated  to  Nero, 
and  the  seven  books  entitled  de  Bencfidis.  (3)  A. 
collection  of  124  moral  Letters  addressed  to  Lucilius. 
These  brief  moral  essays  belong  to  the  period  sub- 
sequent to  Seneca’s  retirement  from  court  (A.D. 
62)  and  contain  the  ripest  fruit  of  his  experience 
and  wisdom. 

LiTKaATURB. — ^The  works  of  E.  V.  Arnold,  R.  D.  Hicks,  and 
A.  Schmekel  have  been  mentioned  above.  For  Stoicism  in 
general  see  E.  Zeller,  Stoice,  Epieureana,  and  Seeptiet^ 
tr.  O.  J.  Reiehel,  London,  1880.  For  the  Roman  period  C. 
Martha,  Lea  MoraHstea  sous  rempire  romain^t  Paris,  1900,  and 
S.  Dill,  Roman,  Soeuty  from  Noro  to  Marcus  AursZius,  London, 
1904,  may  also  be  coasted.  The  best  editions  of  Seneca’s 
ethical  treatises  are:  Epistola,  ed.  O.  Hense,  Leipzig,  1898, 
Dialogic  ed.  B.  Hermes,  do.  1905,  ds  BenejieiU  et  de  CUmentia, 
ed.  0.  Hosius,  do.  1900.  The  Eaturalaa  Qxuettiones  have  been 
edited  by  A,  Gercke,  do.  1907.  A.  C.  PeabsON. 

SENECA  INDIANS.— See  Iroquois. 

SENSATIONALISM.  — Sensationalism  is  a 
theory  of  knowledge  which  regards  the  mind  as 
a passive  receptacle,  deriving  its  entire  content 
from  the  senses,  or  from  some  foreign  agency 
through  the  senses ; also  called  ' sensualism  ’ (Germ. 
SensucUismus  regularly),  though  the  latter  term 
is  oftener  used  to  denote  the  kindred  theory  of 
ethics,  and  still  oftener  a particular  moral  dis- 
position. As  a theory  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
Knowledge,  sensationalism  in  modem  philosophy 
is  combined  with  associationism,^  which  gives  an 
account  of  the  processes  by  which  the  materials 
given  in  sensatmn  sire  buut  up  into  knowledge. 
As  a theo^  of  the  validity  of  knowledge,  it  merges 
into  empiricism  (^.v.),  which,  though  it  may 
admit  other  elements  in  knowledge,  allows  only 
those  ideas  to  be  trae  or  valid  which  are  certified 
by  sense-experience.  As  a doctrine  concerning 
reality,  it  becomes  phenomenalism,  the  view  that 
nothing  can  be  known  except  that  which  appears 
to  the  senses,  which  involves  the  denial  of  all 
knowledge  * in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing,*  either 
agnosticism  {q.v. ) or  scepticism.  In  its  less  critical 
form,  however,  it  may  be  allied  with  dualism  (j.v.), 
the  view  being  that  a real  external  world  com- 
municates a knowledge  of  itself  through  the  ^nses 
to  an  otherwise  empty  mind  ; or  with  materialism 
(g.v.),  where  the  mental  processes  are  identified 
with  the  physical. 

X.  Primitive  thought. — Before  the  rise  of  phUo- 
sophical  reflexion  man  knew  no  other  way  by  which 
knowledge  could  enter  the  mind  than  by  the 
senses.  Even  knowledge  of  spiritual  beings  and  of 
mysterious  things  not  normally  in  contact  with  the 
senses,  but  denved  in  some  extraordinary  way, 
as  in  dreams  and  visions,  was  regarded  as  com- 
municated through  the  senses. 

* Aa  with  souls,  so  with  other  spirits,  men's  most  distinct  and 
direct  intercourse  is  had  where  they  bMome  actually  present  to 
his  senses  In  dreams  and  visions.  The  belief  that  such  phantoms 
are  real  and  personal  spirits,  susrgested  and  maintained  as  it  is 
by  the  direct  evidence  of  the  senses  of  sig^ht.  touch,  and  hearing, 
is  naturally  an  opinion  usual  in  savage  philosophy,  and  indeed 
elsewhere,  long  and  obstinatdy  renting  the  attacks  of  the 
later  sdentlQo  doctrine.' ^ 

The  sensationalist  view  of  revelation  could  be 
abundantly  illustrated  from  the  earlier  history 
of  all  religions.  Biblical  revelation  is  generally 
represented  as  communicated  through  the  senses. 
Isaiah  received  his  prophetic  message,  first  at  least, 
aa  a vision  of  the  * Lnrd  sitting  upon  a throne,  high 
and  lifted  up,  and  his  tntin  filled  the  temple  * (Is  6‘)  : 
and  St.  Paul  treasured  memories  of  ’visions  an(i. 

1 See  art.  Assootatiok. 

* E.  B.  Tylor,  PC»,  London,  1891.  IL  189. 


revelations  of  the  Lord  * (2  Co  12').  * The  word  of 

the  Lord*  conveyed  to  the  ear  was  a still  more 
familiar  form  of  revelation.  It  is,  however,  open 
to  question  how  far  these  expressions  had  come 
to  be  us^  metaphorically.  But  in  ordinary,  nn- 
ihilosophical  thinking  it  is  still  assumed  that  all 
knowledge  comes  into  the  mind  under  some  form 
of  sensation.  And,  in  this  r^pect  at  least,  modem 
spiritism  {q.v.)  is  a reversion  to  primitive  and 
poplar  thought.' 

2.  Indian  philosophy. — On  the  whole  the  Indian 
systems  of  philosophy  are  monistic  and  mystical, 
but  some  reactions  to  sensationalism  have  also 
issued  from  them. 

The  Buddhist  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  thoroughly 
atomic  and  phenomenal,  and  all  its  knowledge  is 
derived  through  the  senses,  though  consciousness 
as  something  distinct  from  the  senses  seems  also  to 
play  a part. 

* Senntions,  perocptiona,  and  all  those  processes  which  make 
up  the  Inner  me,  crowd  upon  one  another  in  motley  variety  ; 
in  the  centre  of  this  changing  plnraJlty  stands  consciousness 
(vinMpa),  which,  if  the  body  be  compam  to  a state,  may 
spoken  of  as  the  ruler  of  this  state.  But  conscioi^ess  is 
not  essentially  different  from  perceptaons  and  sensations,  the 
oomings  and  goings  of  which  it  at  the  same  time  superintends 
and  regulates:  it  is  also  a SankhAra,  and  like  all  other 
SonkhAras  it  is  changeable  and  without  suhstonoe.'  > 

The  Lokayata(j.v.),  the  doctrine  of  theChftrvakes 
or  N&etikas,  combined  a thorough-going  sensa- 
tionalism with  materialism. 

* Their  views  were  revived  In  more  recent  times  by  a sect  who 
named  themselves  Cunyavodlns,  or  nihilists,  their  one  compre- 
hensive doctrine  being,  all  is  emptine^*^ 

3.  Early  Greek  philosophy. — Speculative  philo- 
sophy in  the  West  applied  itself  at  first  to  questions 
of  being  rather  than  of  knowing,  to  inquii*y  into 
the  materisJ  cause  of  the  world  as  object.  But  the 
mind  could  not  long  reflect  upon  this  problem 
without  stumbling  upon  the  question  of  its  own 
powers  to  discover  the  truth  as  to  external  reality, 
v^en  Heraclitus  said  that  reality  was  a process 
of  ceaseless  becoming,  and  Parmenides  that  it  was 
bare  identity  or  pure  being,  philosophy  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  for  the 
world  as  it  appeared  to  the  senses  was  in  each  case 
contrasted  vnth  the  philosopher’s  conception  of  its 
truth  and  reality,  which  must  therefore  nave  arisen 
from  some  other  source  than  the  senses,  and  it 
involved  a presumption  that  the  ^ritness  of  the 
senses  was  unreliable  or  at  least  insuflicient.  In 
this  way  the  earlier  Greek  philosophers  arrived  at 
a distinction  between  thought  and  perception  which 
should,  and  in  the  main  did,  lead  away  from 
sensationalism.  All  thought  or  knowledge  of 
truth  was  participation  in  the  common  world- 
reason,  the  xiyos  of  Heraclitus  or  voOs  of  Anaxagoras. 
The  Pythagoreans,  by  their  identification  of  know- 
ledge with  numbers,  were  the  first  to  make  a clear 
distinction  between  ’thought*  and  ’perception.* 
Yet  in  effect  the  distinction  did  not  amount  to 
much,  because  all  mental  processes,  whether  of 
thought  or  of  perception  could  as  yet  be  defined 
only  m physical  terms.  The  common  world-reason 
was  thought  of  as  fijre  or  atoms  or  a kind  of  fluid 
in  motion,  and  it  could  enter  the  mind  of  each 
individual  only  through  the  senses,  though  there 
must  be  a response  of  like  to  like  in  the  mind. 
Perception  was  a purely  physical  process,  the 
movement  of  effluxes  {dxoppoaL)  from  external 
objects  (through  the  air)  to  the  senses,  through 


Although  the  pre- 
undoubtealy  feeling 


which  th^  entered  the  mind. 

Socratic  (Jreek  writers  were  undoubtedly  feeling 
iSee,  «.y.,  Oliver  Lodge,  Raymond,  or  Lifo  after  Death, 
London,  1016. 

3H.  Oldenberg,  Buddha,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1882.  p.  26S 
(cf.  p.  231  ff.) ; of.  O.  F.  Moore,  Miet,  <if  ReUgiont,  Edinbargh, 
1914,  L 292  f.  « . . 

s Moore,  p.  328  f. ; of.  M.  Monier-WUliame,  Sinduiem, 
London  [1897],  p.  224  ff. ; G.  S.  Brett,  A Hist.  Psychology 
Ancient  and  Patrieiic,  do.  1012,  p.  202  f. ; cf.  art  MAiraiAuaja 
(Indi^). 
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after  a theory  of  knowledge  which  did  justice  to 
the  original  contribution  of  the  mind  itself,  the  dis- 
ability  which  their  materialistic  categories  imposed 
upon  them  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  define 
any  real  difference  between  thought  and  percep- 
tion, and  compelled  them  therefore  to  derive  the 
whole  content  of  the  mind  from  outside  through 
the  senses.  * These  metaph^^sical  rationalists  main- 
tained all  of  them  in  tlieir  psychology  a crass 
sensationaJism.*  ^ 

4.  Protagoras  and  Aristippus. — ^The  first  sensa- 
tionalist philosophy  oonscioumy  advanced  as  such 
WM  apparently  that  of  Protagoras  (c.  480-411  B.C.). 
It  was  but  a short  and  obvious  step  from  the 
position  of  his  predecessors  to  eliminate  altogether 
the  distinction  between  thought  and  perception, 
and  to  reduce  the  whole  mental  process  to  per- 
ception, which,  again,  was  only  a ]^d  of  mutual 
motion  between  the  object  and  the  mind.  But,  if 
perception  is  the  whole  of  knowledge,  and  if  it  is 
only  a motion  between  the  mind  and  its  object,  a 
tertium  ^id  which  is  different  from  both,  there 
can  be  tnerefore  no  knowledge  either  of  tihe  per- 
ceiving subject  or  of  the  perceived  object.  Know- 
ledge then  means  only  the  perceptions  of  themoment 
in  any  individual  mind,  and  it  may  be  called  in- 
differently true  or  false,  for  it  can  have  no  reference 
to  any  universal  standard.  Man,  the  individuid  at 
any  naoment,  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  Such  at 
least  is  the  interpretation  of  this  famous  saying  of 
Protagoras  given  by  Plato.  The  identification  of 
knowledge  with  8en8e-x>erception  is  seen  to  lead  to 
the  relativity  of  all  knowledge  and  to  scepticism  as 
to  the  possibility  of  any  valid  universal  knowledge.^ 
But  the  perception  included  not  only  the  cognitive 
elements  in  the  mind,  but  also  its  feelings  and 
desires ; imd  the  individual  and  momentary  states 
of  the  mind  become  the  criteria  of  ethical  and 
social  values.  Aristippus  the  Cyrenaio  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  develop  the  ethical  implicsi- 
tions  of  sensationalism  and  to  teach  that  the 
pleasure  of  the  moment  is  the  sole  criterion  of 
moral  action  and  the  only  good.  ALfterwards  it 
became  a commonplace  of  this  school  that  sensa- 
tions and  feelings  are  one  class  of  mental  facts, 
and  that  they  constitute  alike  the  motives  sind 
criteria  of  action  and  the  content  and  criteria  of 
thought* 

5*  Sensationalism  and  materialism.  — While 
Socrates  and  Plato  were  endeavouring  to  dis- 
entangle knowledge  from  the  relativity  of  percep- 
tion, and  to  set  up  a realm  of  ideas  etemaliy  true 
smd  valid,  the  atomists,  Leucippus  and  Democritus 
(c.  460-360  B.O.),  tum^  in  the  opposite  direction, 
and  sought  for  truth  and  reality  in  the  atomic 
elements  of  sense-j^rception.  Little  is  known  of 
the  former,  but  Democritus  (j.v.)  taught  that 
objects  and  minds  ^ike  were  composed  of  atoms, 
and  all  their  relations,  including  perception  and 
thought,  were  the  mechsmical  motions  of  atoms. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  mind  was  com- 
posed of  a finer,  smoother  kind  of  atoms  than 
toe  body,  wliich  were  called  the  fire-atoms. 
And,  although  Democritus  distinguished  between 
thought  and  perception,  and  between  the  genuine 
or  clear  {yrvcrLrj)  knowledge  of  the  primary  qualities 
and  the  obecure  {(tkotItj)  knowledge  of  the  secondary 
cualitiee  (ai^also  apparently  opposed  the  relativist 
doctrine  of  Protagoras,  holdmg  that  *in  the  appre- 
hension of  the  ultimate  properties  of  the  atoms  we 
liave  objective  knowledge*),^  yet  he  had  no  means 
of  making  these  distinctions  effective  on  the  basis 

isi^p  ^“^®*****'^  ^ PhiUmphy,  Kng.  tr..  London, 

f^^’*  interproution  of  Protaeoras  see 
01as«\v^l898,  p. 

m ff.  , cf.  R.  AcUmson,  TAs  DMlopmant  Gr^  PhUotovhv 

* Bratl.  p.  83  f.  4 Adamson,  p w. 


of  his  doctrine  of  atoms.  In  fact  he  fell  back 
upon  the  old  doctrine  of  effluxes  (dxoppoal)  for  his 
explanation  of  both  perception  and  knowledge. 
Objects  sent  forth  images  or  copies  (efdo^Xa,  AelmiXa) 
of  themselves,  which  were  thus  impressed  upon  the 
fire-atoms  of  the  soul.  The  only  dmerence  between 
sensation  and  thought  lay  in  the  form  of  the  atoms 
and  their  rate  of  motion.  The  coarser  atoms, 
moving  more  violently,  produced  sensation,  while 
the  thought-atoms  are  finer  and  their  motion  is 
more  gentle.  This  may  not  be  literally  sensa- 
tionalism, but  in  principle  it  is,  for  the  mind  itself 
is  only  a vague  kind  or  sensorium  which  receives 
impressions  directly  from  the  external  world.  ^ 

Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the  Cynic  school, 
though  he  did  not  sliare  the  materialistic  tenets  of 
Democritus,  seems  to  have  held  a theory  of  know- 
ledge, not  unlike  his,  which  may  be  designate 
'atomic  realism.' 

He  is  said  to  have  conceived  * existence  as  made  np  of  isolated 
tndividoal  elements,  oorrespondii^  to  which  were  isolated 
indivisible  acts  of  a^rehension.  nychologically  these  acts  of 
apprehension  were  of  the  nature  of  perception.*  s 

The  Epicureans  (g.w.)  were,  however,  the  true 
heirs  of  Democritus.  They  aidopted  the  doctrine 
of  effluxes  along  with  his  theory  of  atoms.  The 
soul  is  only  a body  made  of  finer  and  more  mobile 
atoms,  and  as  such  it  is  capable  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  other  bodies.  Its  sensations  ai'e  the 
effects  produced  upon  it  by  the  effluxes  or  Images 
that  emanate  from  other  bodies  and  impress  them- 
selves upon  it  quite  literally.  All  differences  in 
sensations  and  in  their  qualities  are  due  to  differ- 
ences m the  form  and  motions  of  the  external 
atoms  in  other  bodies.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Epicurus  seems  to  admit,  in  an  obscure  way,  some 
original  motion  or  self-determination  of  the  mind. 
He  also  recognizes  some  objects,  such  as  gods  and 
apparitions,  as  being  of  too  fine  a texture  for  the 
senses  to  perceive  them,  and  as  being  able  to 
impress  toemselves  directly  upon  the  noSnd.  But 
these  points  and  their  significance  axe  rather 
obscure  in  Epicurus,  and  hia  teaching  seems  to 
come  ^ near  as  possible  to  pure  sensationalism. 
Morality  as  well  as  knowledge  rests  upon  sensation, 
for  feeling  is  a kind  of  sensation,  and  conduct  should 
be  determined  so  as  to  secure  the  most  pleasurable 
or  undisturbed  state  of  feeling  (drapa^^a).* 

6.  Stoics  and  sceptics.— Althongh  Plato  and 
ArUtotle  had  strongly  criticized  the  whole  sen- 
sationalist theory,  and  had  . developed  an  alter- 
native view  of^  Knowledge  as  being  the  product 
of  the  self-activity  of  the  mind  or  reason,  yet 
materialistic  metaphysics,  with  the  accompanying 
theory  of  knowledge  through  sense-images,  per- 
sisted down  to  the  later  periods  of  Oreek  phnosophy , 
more  through  the  influence  of  the  Stoics  than  of 
toe  Epicureans. 

The  Stoics  (g.v.)  generally,  though  with  some 
exceptions,  held  that  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body 
was  material.  While  their  theory  of  knowledge 
IS  more  complex  and  indefinite  toan  those  alreaay 
noticed,  involving  not  only  reason  and  sense- 
perception,  but  many  intermediate  stages,  yet 
they  allowed  no  ab^lute  distinction  oetween 
sense- perception  and  reason,  smd  made  all  know- 
ledge to  r^t  on  sense-perception.  The  human 
mind  is  originally  a tabiUa  raaa.  Its  first  ideas 
are  derived  from  the  impressions  or  stamp  (r^axris) 
made  by  the  external  world  upon  the  soul  through 
the  seus^.  Out  of  these  seuse-impressious  the 
mind  buil^  up  its  intuitions  or  preconceptions, 
^d  its  notions,  which  constitute  its  store  oi  ideas. 
Yet  some  Irind  of  activity  is  also  attributed  to 
the  mind  itself,  and  some  of  its  presentations 
(0aiwfoi),  or  ideas,  are  the  product  of  that 
activity,  and  not  derived  from  toe  senses.  It  is 
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ch&raoteristic  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  that  it  -wavers 
between  materialism  ana  spintaedism,  and  its 
theory  of  knowledge  reveals  the  same  inconsist- 
ency. Zeno  and  Cleanthes  seem  to  have  regarded 
the  mind  as  pnrely  passive  until  sensations  made 
tiieir  impressions  upon  it,  as  seal  upon  wax.  But 
Chrysippus  taught  that  *the  result  of  sensation 
was  not  an  impression  but  a modification  of  the 
mind.*  ^ And  the  mind  exercises  further  activity 
in  retaining  the  sensations,  and,  by  a kind  of 
association,  working  them  up  into  preconceptions 
(irpoX^^ets),  which  constitute  a body  of  common  or 
innate  ideas  that  become  the  common  heritage  of 
men,  the  universal  \dyot  at  the  basis  of  all  human 
knowledge,  and  the  criterion  of  truth.  But  the 
Stoics  had  another  test  of  the  truth  of  an  idea, 
which  was  also  an  original  contribution  of  the 
mind,  in  the  doctrine  of  conviction — the  view  that 
certain  ideas  (^yrac-Uii  KaraXTjjrrtxai)  carried  witli 
them  the  evidence  of  their  own  truth.  All  these 
original  activities  of  the  mind  of  course  carried  the 
SUnc  philosophy  far  beyond  the  sensationalism 
with  which  it  TOgan  its  explanation  of  know- 
ledge. 

Some  of  the  sceptics  (g'.v.),  such  as  Axcesilaus 
and  Camead^  while  gener^y  opposed  to  Stoi- 
cism, and  rejecting  in  particular  its  doctrines  of 
conviction  and  of  innate  ideas,  yet  developed, 
from  the  initial  Stoic  sensationalism,  their  own 
doctrine  of  suspense  of  judgment  and  of  the 
uncertainty  of  any  truth.  All  knowledge  was 
derived  from  the  senses,  and,  since  the  senses  were 
ridative  to  changing  conditions,  they  were  un- 
reliable, and  all  Imowledge  deriv^  from  them  was 
likewise  unreliable.*  While  the  sceptics  from 
Pyrrho  downwaxds  questioned  the  trustworthiness 
and  validity  of  both  conception  and  perception, 
their  gener^  line  of  attack  was  the  relativity  of 
the  senses,  and  the  consequent  uncertainty  of  all 
ideas  as  being  derived  from  them.  The  ten  rp^roc, 
or  points  of  view,  for  the  criticism  of  knowledge 
enumerated  by  Sextus  Empiricus,  which  Diogenes 
Laertius  referred  to  Pyrrho,  but  which  may  have 
been  collected  and  perfected  only  by  iGnesidemus, 
nearly  all  turn  upon  the  uncertainty  of  the 
senses.* 

7.  Asclepiades  and  Galen. — The  later  medical 
schools  of  the  Greeks,  in  so  far  as  they  dealt  at  all 
with  the  problem  of  Imowledge  (and  most  of  them 
attached  wemselves  to  some  school  of  philosophy), 
naturally  recognized  the  full  significance  of  tne 
senses ; and  some  of  the  best  known  -writers  de- 
rived knowledge  primarily  or  entirely  from  the 
sensea  Asclepiades  adopted  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy and  identified  the  soul  -with  * the  activities 
of  the  senses  taken  collectively.*  * Galen,  though  an 
eclectic  in  philosophy  generally,  lean^  towards 
the  Stoics  in  his  epistemology  and  adopted  their 
doctrine  of  spirit  and  of  reason  (voDs)  as  regulative 
principle ; lixe  them  also  he  practically  identified 
reason  -with  sensation,  derived  its  material  content 
from  sensation,  and  placed  the  initiative  to  know- 
ledge in  sensation;  but  again  he  also  recognized 
some  element  of  attention  as  being  original  in 
mind  and  a condition  of  knowledge.* 

8.  Ecclesiasticai  -writers. — ^The  natural  dualism 
of  common  sense,  fortified  by  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, persisted  down  to  modem  times,  and  with 
it  therefore  the  obvious  tendency  to  derive  all 
knowledge  of  the  external  world  through  the 
sensea.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Platonic-Stoic 
doctrine  of  the  \6yot,  which  had  been  developed 
more  especially  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  and 

1 Bwtt.  p.  168. 

3 K Zeller,  The  Stciet,  Epieureane,  and  Sceptiea,  Eag.  tr., 
London,  1870,  ch.  xziiL 

sa.  Schwegler,  JBTtft.  Philoeophy^,  Edat.  tr.,  Edinburgh, 
186^  p.  185  f. 
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amalgamated  with  Biblical  doctrines  of  revelation, 
provided  for  a knowledge  of  spiritual  things  and 
of  ultimate  reality  in  supersensible  ways,  -whetheT 
by  the  participation  of  the  human  mind  in  the 
universal  Xdyot,  by  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
or  by  immediate  vision  of  God,  so  that  we  find 
but  few  traces  of  theoretical  sensationalism  in  the 
writings  of  the  Church  Fathers. 

Tertullian,  however,  was  influenced  by  the 
Stoic  philosophy ; he  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the 
corporeity  of  the  soul  ana  with  it  a partially  sen- 
sationalist theory  of  knowledge,  but  lie  combined 
with  it  a supernatural  doctrine  of  revelation.  He 
maintains  a distinction  between  the  intellect  and 
the  senses,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  difference 
of  their  objects,  corporeal  things  being  the  objects 
of  sense  and  incorporeal  ones  the  objects  of  the 
intellect.  Both  are  alike  faculties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  intellect  can  obtain  its  knowledge  of  the 
incorporeal  only  through  the  sensations  of  the 
corporeal.*  No  very  precise  theoi^  can  be  derived 
from  TertuHian’s  writings,  and  his  sensationalism 
was  even  less  thorough-going  than  that  of  the 
Stoics.  For  he  held  the  som  to  be  rational  in 
its  natural  condition.  God  had  endowed  it  with 
common  int^gence,  and,  when  it  was  true  to 
itself,  it  ever  bore  witness  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  religion.*  Moreover,  the  Christian  reve- 
lation contains  truths  supematurally  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  which  are  contrary  to  all  sense  and 
reason,  smd  which  are  to  be  believed  because  they 
are  impossible.* 

The  same  mingling  of  opposite  tendencies 
appears,  but  rather  more  obscurely,  in  Amobius. 
He  affirms,  in  opposition  to  Plato’s  doctrine  of 
reminiscence,  that  man  acquires  all  his  knowledge 
from  outside,  and  that,  if  left  to  himself,  he  womd 
ever  remain  as  ignorant  aa  a block  of  stone.  Yet 
he  also  emphasizes  the  supernatural  character  of 
Christian  truth.*  His  disciple  Lactantius,  while 
revealing  traces  of  Stoic  innuences,  has  divested 
himself  entirely  of  its  sensationalism. 

The  position  of  the  Christian  Fathers  may  then 
be  stated  summarily  as  follows  : they  all  rejected 
Epicureanism  and  sensationalism  ; most  of 

them  adopted  the  Platonic  philosophy  -with  its 
idealist  theory  of  knowledge  in  the  form  of  tlie 
X^os  doctrine,  but  a group  of  early  Latin  writers 
followed  the  Stoic  teaching  and  in  some  cases 
adopted  their  modified  sensationalism,  though  they 
coupled  -with  it  an  emphatic  supematuralism — 
Tertullian*8  Montanism  is  an  outstanding  illustra- 
tion— and  so  they  anticipated  the  theo^  of  Hobbes 
and  others  who  would  make  sensationalism  the 
basis  of  a rigid  theological  orthodoxy.  The  soul 
could  receive  ideas  of  God  and  the  truth  of  religion 
only  through  authoritative  revelation.  Yet  it 
was  Uie  Platonic  philosophy  that  predominated 
in  the  thought  of  the  eau-ly  Church  and  formed 
the  basis  of  the  prevailing  orthodoxy,  which  -was 
scarcely  challenged  until  ue  rise  of  modem  philo- 
sophy. But  ^e  principle  of  authoritative  ortho- 
doxy is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  sensation- 
alism. It  requires  that  the  mind  should  passively 
receive  its  content  from  outside.  The  Platonic 
doctrine  of  immanent  reason  was  submerged  by 
a naive,  popular,  unarticulated  sensationalism, 
which,  rather  than  any  philosophical  theory, 
asserted  itself  in  Catholic  orthodoxy. 

The  sacramental  doctrines  of  the  Church,  which 
are  also  sensationalist  in  principle,  implying  that 
all  grace,  power,  and  virtue  enter  into  the  soul 
from  outsiae  through  the  senses,  may  reveal  the 
more  direct  influence  of  Tertullian,  for  they  are 
largely  the  product  of  the  West,  whose  thougot  he 
mamly  influenced. 

1 De  Anxma,  xvlil.  * De  Tett.  Animce,  2,  ApoL  7. 
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emphMia«8  the  creetive  ection  of  matter  upon 
Sub6e<iiient  developments  of  the  doctrine  and 
preustice  of  the  sacraments  only  tended  to  increase 
the  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  external  agencies. 

Ekiolesiastical  ethics  also  became  predommantlv 
hedonistic,  though  the  pleasures  and  pains  which 
should  regulate  conduct  were  largely  relegated  to 
another  world. 

p.  Nominalism  and  sensationalism. — The  medise- 
val  Church  therefore  presents  this  paradox,  that 
its  doctrines  are  derived  from  a spiritual  revela- 
tion and  the  life  that  it  inculcates  should  issue 
from  the  communion  of  the  soul  with  God,  while 
its  method  of  teaching  and  practice  involves  that 
the  soul  should  be  the  passive  rec^tacle  of  truths 
and  virtues  communicated  to  it  from  outside  by 
physical  agencies  through  the  sen^.  Mysticism 
(p.t>.)  was  a practical  protest  against  this  view, 
and  the  prevcQent  philosophy,  traditional  and  con- 
temporary, was  its  anti^esis.  The  only  signifi- 
cant and,  in  the  present  connexion,  relevant 
development  in  mediseval  thought  was  the  con- 
troversy about  the  reality  of  universals.  The 
realist  view  |:enerally  accepted  preserved  the 
Platonic  tradition  and  maintained  that  genera^  or 
universals,  were  substantially  real.  The  mind 
therefore  by  its  general  concepts  directly  appre- 
hended ultimate  reality.  Roscmlinus  in  the  11th 
cent,  criticized  this  view,  smd  held  that  individual 
things  alone  are  real.  It  is  doubtful  whether  he 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  that  universals  were 
mere  sounds  {Jiatua  vocis)t  as  Anselm  declares  that 
some  of  his  contemporaries  did.  Bat  this  theory 
is  an  epistemological  atomism  which,  naturally 
if  not  necessarily,  leads  to  sensational!^.  If  the 
individual  reals  are  exclusively  found  in  the  world 
of  sense,  then  they  can  be  known  only  through  the 
senses.  And  thorough-going  nominalism,'  if  such 
there  ever  was,  would  nece^arily  identify  all  con- 
ceptions with  sense-perceptions,  for  names  are 
only  heard  or  seen.  Both  Anselm  and  Abelard 
state  that  * there  were  men  who  allowed  their 
thinking  to  on  entirely  in  corporeal  images,’ 
'but  who  these  men  were,  and  how  they  carried 
out  their  theory,  we  do  not  learn.**  Nominalism 
was  revived  in  the  14th  cent,  by  William  of 
Ockham  in  the  form  called  terminism.  And  he 
overlaid  the  sensationalism  which  is  the  obvious 
result  of  his  terminism  with  intellectual  scepticism. 
Real  things  are  still  held  to  be  singular.  XJni- 
versals  exist  only  in  the  mind  (subjectively) ; they 
are  related  to  r^  things  only  as  signs  or  symbols 
representing  them,  ana  these  i^mbols  alone  are 
the  objects  of  knowledge.  There  are  indeed 
two  orders  of  such  signs— direct  signs  of  indi- 
vidual things  (inteniio  j^Ttta),  i.e.  sensations,  and 
the  indirect  or  general  sign  (intentio  secunda),  i.e. 
the  universal  concept,  built  up  by  the  mind  from 
the  direct  signs.  jKnowledge  consists  of  these 
universal  concepts,  which  are  the  creation  of 
the  intellect  rather  than  the  contribution  of 
the  senses,  but  it  is  therefore  not  bmowledge  of 
the  real  world.  The  objective  world  lies  outside 
the  mind  and  is  in  contact  with  the  senses,  but 
the  sens^  cannot  convey  it  to  the  mind.  Know- 
Mge,  being  therefore  a very  uncertain  representa- 
tion of  reality,  was  easily  forced  to  make  way  for 
dogmatic  orthodoxy.* 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  were  in  mediseval 
times  recrud  escences  of  pure  sensationalism.  It  has 
1 J.  V.  Bartlet  and  A.  J.  Oarlyle,  Christianity  in  Histcrv, 
Lckodon,  ISIS,  p.  l«f.  * 
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been  alleged  that  the  Cathari  and  the  Albigenses 
reproduced,  the  materialistic  atomism  of  Epicurus 
and  Lucretius.^  But  enough  has  been  written  to 
show  that  for  the  medimval  mind  sensationalism 
was  on  the  whole  an  alien  theory.  Scholasticism 
(g.v.),  in  so  far  as  it  was  philosopnical,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  inspired  by  confidence  in  the  reasoning 
powers  of  the  intellect  to  demonstrate  all  the 
fnndamental  positions  of  theology.' 

xo.  Transition  to  modem  pfflosophy.  — The 
chief  conditions  of  the  new  beginning  of  philo- 
sophic inquiry  in  the  16th  and  17  th  centuries,  from 
which  modem  philosophy  as  such  issued,  were,  on 
the  one  hand,  a realization  of  the  barrenness  of 
the  dogmatic  and  scholastic  methods  as  instm- 
ments  of  knowledge,  and,  on  the  other,  a determined 
search  for  a more  fruitful  method.  The  problem 
of  Imowledge  has  therefore  been  always  central  in 
modem  philosophy,  and  the  progress  of  philosophy 
has  consisted  mamly  in  the  increasing  realization 
of  the  import  of  this  central  problem.  Modern 
philosophy  is  humanistic ; man  has  realized  that 
the  world  is  primarily  his  own  experience,  and  his 
search  has  been  for  the  meaning  or  value  of  that 
experience.  At  first  that  meaning  seemed  to 
appear  in  certain  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  more  par- 
ticnlarly  in  certain  general  ideas.'  But,  as  there 
were  ideas  in  tiie  mind  which  clearly  were  not 
tme,  the  problem  was  to  discover  a criterion  by 
which  true  or  valid  ideas  could  be  distinguished 
from  false.  Some  sought  such  a criterion  in  the 
ideas  themselves,  in  their  clearness  or  consistency 
or  in  some  other  self- evidencing  Quality.  Others 
sought  it  in  the  origin  of  the  ideas  or  in  their 
causal  relation  to  a reality  beyond  them  or  in 
their  correspondence  with  that  reality,  thus  revert- 
ing to  the  old  division  between  thonght  and 
reality.  Sensationalism  was  one  of  the  answers 
given  to  the  latter  form  of  inquiry.  All  ideas 
were  derived  from  sensations ; they  were  copies  of 
impressions  made  upon  the  mind  by  the  external 
world.  Or,  if  there  were  still  a doubt  about 
external  reality,  the  ideas  were  just  the  sensations 
and  their  copies,  and  no  criterion  of  truth  could  be 
found  ; the  mquiry  must  end  in  scepticism.  This 
theory  was  the  most  characteristic  contribution  of 
British  thonght  to  philosophy  from  the  17th  to 
the  19th  century.  It  also  determined  the  nature 
of  the  most  important  movements  of  French 
philosophy  during  the  same  period. 

II.  Humanism. — As  a tendency  in  thonght  and 
literature  humanism  (^.n.)  precedea  and  conditioned 
the  rise  of  modem  philosophy.  It  is  not  therefore 
strange  to  find  some  anticipations  of  the  sensa- 
tionalist theory  in  the  transition  stage.  The  return 
to  nature  through  human  experience  necessarily 
brought  the  sensations  into  prominence  as  media 
of  knowledge.  The  new  interest  in  the  study  of 
nature  and  m the  development  of  physical  science 
led  to  a new  appreciation  of  such  knowledge  as 
seemed  to  enter  the  mind  by  way  of  the  senses. 
At  first  this  new  kind  of  knowledge  was  regarded 
as  an  addition  to  the  dogma  of  tne  Church,  sub- 
ordinate to  it,  and,  in  aU  cases  of  apparent  con- 
tradiction, to  be  corrected  by  it. 

Two  representative  Roman  Catholic  writers  who 
held  such  views  were  Telesius  (1608-88)  and 
Campanella  (1568-1639).  Both  were  interested  in 
the  aevelopment  of  natural  science  and  held  that 
such  knowledge  could  be  derived  only  from  the 
senses.  Campanella  taught  that  God  spoke  to  ns 
by  two  codes — the  living  book  of  nature  and  the 
written  book  of  Scripture.  We  appropriate  the 
contents  of  the  latter  by  faith  and  of  the  former 

1 D*  Wolf,  p.  219. 

* H.  0.  Taylor,  The  Mtdicsval  Mind*,  London,  1914,  IL 
460ff.,  46Sflf. 

* See  art.  Idba. 
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by  observation  through  the  senses.  Pierre  Gassendi 
(1592-1655),  another  Homan  Catholic,  revived  the 
Epicurean  philosophy  generally  and  with  it  the 
sensationalist  view  ox  knowledge.  Erdmann  states 
that  * the  later  sensationalists  in  England  and 
France  have  borrowed  much  from  him.' ^ Yet  he 
was  no  thorough-going  sensationalist,  for  as  a 
priest  he  acknowledged  the  authority  of  the 
Church  in  religious  matters,  and  even  in  his 
philosophy  he  seems  to  regard  both  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  intellect  as  independent  contributors 
to  knowledge.®  Bub  the  Homan  Catholic  writers 
of  this  period  had  not  as  yet  defined  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  theology  and  science,  between 
dogmatism  and  empiricism,  between  knowledge 
acquired  by  faith  or  TOlief  and  that  derived  through 
the  senses.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  estimate  the  signm- 
cance  of  their  submission  to  the  Church  or  to  faith 
side  by  side  with  their  pursuit  of  philosophical 
empiricism,  how  far  the  former  is  purely  formal, 
ana  how  far  the  latter  is  regarded  as  the  whole  of 
knowledge,  * in  the  strict  sense  of  knowing.* 

12.  Bacon. — Francis  Bacon  ([j.u.]  1561-1626) 
occupies  his  unique  position  as  a pioneer  of  mo<lem 
thought  because  he  consciously  set  himself  to  define 
the  sphere  of  scientific  knowledge  and  insisted  upon 
the  empirical  and  inductive  method  of  incmiry  as 
the  only  source  of  scientific  knowledge.  He  did 
not,  however,  analyze  the  psychological  processes 
involved  in  such  inquiry,  ana  still  less  the  epistemo- 
logical problem  ; but,  from  his  comparison  of  his 
method  to  the  activities  of  the  bee,  which  both 
gathers  and  constructs,  rather  than  to  those  of  the 
spider  or  the  ant,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  was 
neither  an  a^prwri  rationalist  nor  a sensationalist, 
but  an  empiricist  in  the  present  sense  of  the  term. 
Moreover,  he  leaves  the  whole  field  of  religious 
knowledge  as  such  to  authority  and  revelation. 
Yet  his  teaching  is  not  irrelevant  to  the  present 
submct,  for  his  exaltation  of  empirical  knowledge 
tended  to  enhance  the  importance  of  the  senses 
as  organs  of  knowledge  and  prepared  the  way 
for  subsequent  developments  along  sensationalist 
lines. 

13.  Hobbes. — Thomas  Hobbes  ([y.u.]  1688-1679) 
emancipated  himself  completely  from  all  scholastic 
and  theological  sidmixture  with  his  philosophy. 
He  was  the  first  modem  writer  to  propound  a 
thoroughly  sensationalist  theory  of  knowledge, 
and  he  based  it  upon  an  atomic,  mechsmical,  and 
materialist  view  of  the  mind. 

* The  thoughts  of  man  . . . ere  every  one  a reprtufrdaJtivri  or 
€»pMrano0,  of  some  quality,  or  other  accident  of  a body 
without  us,  which  is  common^  called  an  object.  . . . The 
original  of  them  all,  is  that  which  we  call  ssxss,  for  there  is 
no  conception  in  a man’s  mind,  which  hath  not  at  first,  totally, 
or  bv  parts,  been  forgotten  upon  the  organs  of  sense.  The  rest 
are  derived  from  that  original.’  < 

Sensations  are  produced  by  the  impressions  made 
by  external  bodies  or  objects  upon  the  organ  proper 
to  each  sense,  and  this  impression,  which  is  itself 
a motion,  sets  up  a motion  in  the  body  which 
permeates  inwards  to  the  brain  and  heart,  and 
produces  there  a reaction  which,  becanse  it  is 
oirected  outwards,  seems  to  be  some  matter  with* 
out,  and  this  seeming  or  fancy  is  that  which  men 
call  ‘ sense.*  It  is,  however,  not  the  object,  nor 
any  im^e  of  the  object,  but  the  effect  of  the 
interaction  of  the  object  and  the  organ ; it  is  an 
idei^  phantasm,  or  fancy,  and  therefore  quite 
subjective.  Hobbes  rejected  the  old  Greek  and 
scholastic  view  of  the  im^e  or  species  or  form 
as  proceeding  from  the  object  through  the  sense- 
organ  to  the  mind.  The  whole  content  of  the 

f J.  K.  Erdmann,  BitfL  af  Philotophy.  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
18S1.  L 606. 

*0.  8.  Br«tt,  ThA  PhUoAojphy  qf  GoiSAndi,  London,  1908, 
pp.  126-141. 

* Leviathan,  pt.  L ch.  1 {Engliah  Warht,  ed.  W.  Moleswortb, 
London,  1830-46,  iu.  1). 


mind  is  derived  from  these  effects  of  the  impact  of 
the  objects  upon  the  sense-organs. 

They  re-appear  first  in  imagination,  which  is  ' nothing  but 
decaying  sense,’  or  sense  weakened  by  the  absence  of  the 
object,  and,  'when  we  would  express  the  decay,  and  signify 
that  the  sense  is  fading,  old,  and  past,  it  is  called  memory.' 
When  these  imaginations  or  thoughts  follow  one  another, 
either  casually,  'unguided,  without  design,  and  inconstant,' 
or  'as  being  regulated  by  some  desire  and  design,’  they  are 
called  mental  discourse.  But  it  is  only  imaginations  that  have 
been  associated  together  In  sense  that  can  become  associated  in 
thought.  'We  have  no  transition  from  one  imagination  to 
another,  whereof  we  never  had  the  like  before  in  our  senses.' l 
This  is  the  general  principle  which  was  later 
developed  into  the  doctrine  of  the  association  of 
ideas,  but  Hobbes  did  not  analyze  further  the 
principle  of  association.  Up  to  this  point  he 
regards  the  mental  processes  of  man  and  beast  as 
being  alike.  But  man  by  the  invention  of  speech 
has  the  means  of  summing  up  many  experiences 
and  sequences  in  a few  signs,  which  therefore 
render  it  possible  to  combine  them  voluntarily  in  •k 
variety  of  ways  other  than  this  natural  order ; imd 
this  is  reasonmg  and  science. 

'For  R8AS0K.  In  this  sense,  is  nothing  but  reckoning,  that  is 
adding  and  subtracting,  of  the  oons^uences  of  general  names 
agreed  upon  for  the  marking  and  tignifying  of  our  thonghte. 

. . . Reason  is  nob,  as  sense  and  memory*,  bom  with  us ; nor 
gotten  by  experience  only,  as  prudence  is ; but  attaint  by 
industry;  first  in  apt  imposing  of  names;  and  secondly  by 
getting  a good  and  orderly  method  in  proceeding  from  the 
elements,  which  are  names,  to  assertions  made  by  connexion 
of  one  of  them  to  another  ; and  so  to  syllogisms,  which  are  the 
connexions  of  one  assertion  to  another,  till  we  come  to  a 
knowledgre  of  all  the  consequences  of  names  appertaining  to 
the  subject  in  hand ; and  that  is  it,  men  call  scixncb.’^ 

Thus  Hobbes  derives  the  whole  of  man’s  faculties 
and  knowledge  from  the  senses  and  ‘ study  and 
industry.*  But  why  ideas  should  be  associated 
and  assertions  connected  by  any  rule  he  does  not 
explain,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been  aware  that 
they  needed  to  be  accounted  for.  It  was  by  over- 
looli^g  this  problem  that  he  was  able  to  make  his 
theory  so  complete.  Concerning  any  knowledge 
of  the  super-sensual  Hobbes  was  frankly  agnostic. 

' Therefore  there  is  DO  idea,  or  conception  of  anything  we 
call  xnfinitA  . . . the  name  of  Qod  is  used  not  to  make  ns 
conceive  him,  tor  he  is  incomprehensible  ...  a man  can  have 
no  thought,  representing  any  thing,  not  subject  to  sense.*  > 

So  the  field  of  religion  wais  free  for  the  temporal 
ruler  to  Impose  upon  all  citizens  his  authoritative 
doj^mas. 

Sevei-al  minor  writers  in  the  17th  cent,  resemble 
Hobbes  in  their  tendency  to  subordinate  reason 
to  sensation,  to  adopt  the  formula,  ‘Nihil  est  in 
inteUectu  quod  non  prius  in  sensu  fuerit,*  to  cast 
doubt  upon  both  sensation  and  reason,  and  so  to 
exalt  religious  faith  and  authority — aa.,  Fran9oi8 
de  la  Mothe  le  Vayer  (1688-1672),  Pierre  Daniel 
Huet  (1630-1721),  Pierre  Bayle  (1647-1706).  It 
does  not  follow  that  these  were  influence  by 
Hobbes,  nor  did  they  work  out  the  theory  with 
the  thoroughness  and  fullness  of  Hobbes. 

14.  The  doctrine  of  ideas. — But  the  main 
current  of  modem  philosophy,  from  Descartes 
(1690-1660)  to  Spmoza  (1632-77),  was  rationalist 
and  do^atic.  The  most  important  elements  in 
knowled^  and  in  the  mind  were  regarded 
original,  innate,  and  independent  of  sense-experi- 
ence. The  philosophy  of  Hobbes  seemed  to  be 
isolated  and  barren.  Yet  in  one  respect  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  shared  with  it  the  function 
of  preparing  the  way  for  British  empiricism  and 
its  l^ench  oflfehoots.  It  supplied  that  * system  of 
ideas  ’ which  became  the  starting-point  for  Looke 
and  his  followers.  Cartesians  and  empiricists 
held  in  common  that  the  unit  of  the  content  of 
consciousness  was  the  * idea*  or  ‘irnag^*  regarded 
as  individual,  atomic,  a ttrtiwn  quid  between 
subject  and  object,  representing  the  latter  to  the 
former.  For  both  schools  the  problem  of  know- 
1 Leviathan,  pt.  1.  ch.  2.  * 76.  pt.  i.  ch.  5. 

s lb.  pt.  I.  ch.  .3. 
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ledjje  was  to  dUcover  the  origin,  validity,  and 
relations  of  these  ideas  as  they  made  up  the 
content  of  the  mind. 

15.  Locke.  — John  Locke  1632-1704), 

though  himself  neither  a sensationalist  nor  intend- 
ing to  be  one,  was  the  true  originator  of  modem 
sensationalism.  For  Hobbes  had  no  successors, 
and,  notwithstanding  similarities  in  their  theories, 
Locke  regarded  himself  as  the  antagonist  rather 
than  the  follower  of  Hobbes.  But  he  recognized 
his  affinities  with  Descartes  and  some  indebtedness 
to  him,  and  the  sensationalism  that  developed  from 
his  teaching  stands  rooted  in  the  idealism  of 
Descartes  rather  than  in  the  materisdism  of  Hobbes. 


Beside*  the  dtudistic  ssaumption  common  to  Descartes  and 
Locke,  and  their  common  recognition  that  the  problem  of 
knowledge  is  the  starting-point  of  philosophy,  ‘ we  are  certainly 
jusUfled  m seeing  the  influence  of  Descartes  in  the  presupposi- 
tion which  XiOcke  accepts  as  axiomatic,  needing  neither 
discussion  nor  defence,  that  apart  from  the  unique  presence 
of  the  mind  to  itself,  and  the  oognisanoe  of  self  which  results 
therefrom,  the  only  immediate  Ejects  of  the  understanding 
are  **  ideas  **;  while  these  ideas  are  apprehended  by  the  mind 
to  which  they  are  present  as  sigps  or  representations  of  a world 
of  things  beyond  it.*  ^ 

It  was  when  Locke  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  the  validity  and  origin  of  its  ideas  that 
he  diverged  from  Descartes  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  empiricism  and  sensationalism.  For  Descartes’s 
abstract  conception  of  the  mind  as  a thinking  sub- 
stance he  substitutes  conscious  experience,  and 
whereas  Descartes  regarded  most,  and  in  a sense 
all,  ideas  as  innate,  Locke  made  them  all  dependent 
on  sense-perception.  His  problem  was  to  discover 
what  knowleage  was  certain  as  distinct  from 
opinion  or  error;  as  he  puts  it,  ‘to  inquire  into 
the  original,  certainty,  and  extent  or  homan 
knowleage,  together  ivith  the  fipx)aiids  and  degrees 
of  belief,  opinion,  and  assent.*^ 

He  first  examines  and  rejects  the  whole  doctrine 
of  innate  ideas  and  principles,  as  it  had  survived 
from  scholasticism,  in  Descartes,  the  Cambridge 
Platonists,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbnry,  and  con- 
temporary philosophical  schools.*  This  doctrine 
assumed  certain  general  ideas  as  being  originally 
present  in  the  mind  and  therefore  true,  and  pi-ovid- 
uig  the  foundation  from  which  all  knowleage  can 
be  deduced.  Such  ideas,  if  tliey  exist,  must  then 
be  universally  given,  and  Locke’s  first  line  of  attack 
was  to  show  Uiat  these  ideas  are  not  universal, 
and  therefoi-e  neither  innate  nor  certain.  Having 
thus  disposed  of  the  prevalent  criteria  of  certainty, 
he  seeks  a new  criterion  and  discovers  it  in  the 
origin  of  all  ideas  from  sensation.  He  supposes 
the  mind  to  be  a tabula  rora,  * a white  sheet  of 
paper,  void  of  all  characters ' ; it  then  passively 
receives  all  the  materials  of  knowledge  nrom  ex- 
perience, either  as  ideas  of  sensation  or  as  ideas 
of  reflexion,  which  is  ‘ the  perception  of  the  opera- 
tions of  our  own  mind  within  ns,  as  it  is  employed 
about  the  ideas  it  has  got,’^  and  which  might  be 
called  an  internal  sense.  He  adds : 


*The  understanding  oeetn*  to  me  not  to  hare  the  least 
l^immering  of  any  ideas  which  it  doth  not  receive  from  one  of 
these  two.  External  objects  furnish  the  mind  with  ideas  of 
sensible  qualities,  which  ore  all  those  different  perceptions  they 
produce  m us ; and  the  mind  furnishes  the  unaerstandlng  with 
ideas  of  its  own  operations.*^ 

‘Nihil  est  in  intellectn  quod  non  prius  in  sensu 
fnerit.*  So  far  Locke’s  system  seems  to  be  purely 
sensationalist.  But,  as  T.  H.  Green  has  elaborately 
demonstrated,  Locke  could  not  build  up  his  system 
of  knowledge  merely  out  of  these  abstract  iefeas  of 
sensation  and  reflexion  in  an  otherwise  empty  and 
passive  mind.*  Yet  it  does  not  seem  that  this  was 

1 Jamas  Oibson,  Lodbe**  Theory  of  EnovUdge.^  Oambridgs, 
1917,  p.  222. 

s A.n  JStoap  eonoeming  Human  Ondentanding,  London. 
l«0.  bk.i.ch.  L »2. 

> Oibaon,  p.  ♦!-  * Euaj/,  n.  L 4.  » lb.  n.  L 6. 

• TVwUiM  Human  Saturtf  ed.  T.  H.  Green  and  T.  H.  Grose, 
London.  1878.  General  Introd.  i.  1-lSO. 


Locke’s  intention.  Besides  ideas,  he  recognizes 
many  original  capacities  and  permanent  activities 
of  the  mind. 

*The  first  capacity  of  human  intellect  Is,  that  the  mind  is 
flitted  to  receive  the  Impressions  mode  on  it.*^ 

‘ Notice  ’ or  attention  is  affirmed  as  a condition  of 
sensation  and  reflexion,  and  in  the  formation  of 
complex  and  general  ideas  such  processes  as 
‘compounding,’  comparison,  and  abstraction  are 
required  and  affirmed.  Locke’s  assumption  of  the 
knowledge  of  two  substances,  of  an  intuitive  know- 
ledge of  the  self,  of  demonstrable  knowledge  of 
God,  and  of  the  abstract  principles  of  mathematics 
and  morals  implies  much  that  he  did  not  profess 
to  derive  from  the  senses.  His  importance  in  the 
history  of  sensationalism  therefore  comes  out 
clearly  in  the  use  which  his  successors  made  of 
bis  new  way  of  ideas.* 

x6.  Partial  developments  from  Locke.  — Two 
Irish  bishops  were  among  the  first  to  attempt  to 
reduce  Locke’s  doctidne  of  ideas  to  consistency, 
but  in  opposite  directions. 

(1)  Peter  Browne,  bishop  of  Cork  (tl735),* 
SLdopted  Locke’s  doctrine  of  the  tabula  rasa  and 
the  principle  ‘Nihil  est  in  intellectn,’  etc.,  but 
saw  that  the  original  powers  cuid  intuitive  Imow- 
ledge  which  Lomce  attributed  to  the  mind  were 
not  consistent  with  these.  He  therefore  reduced 
aU  psychical  functions  to  sensation ; the  impres- 
sions made  upon  the  senses  were  the  only  original 
elements  of  Knowledge,  and  everything  else  was 
built  up  out  of  these.  Supersensible  knowledge 
we  can  obtain  only  by  analogy,  by  ti*ansferring 
sensible  relations  to  tne  supersensible.  Browne 
has  been  regarded  as  a link  between  Locke  and 
both  the  British  associationists  * and  the  French 
sensationalists.* 

(2)  George  Berkeley  (j.v.),  bishop  of  Cloyne 
(1685-1753),  set  himself  to  reduce  Locke’s  system 
to  self-consistency  and  at  the  same  time  to  turn 
it  into  a polemic  a^inst  materialism.  He  broke 
down  the  traditional  epistemological  dualism,  and 
ar^ed  that,  since  ideas  were  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge, there  was  no  reason  for  supposing  any  such 
objective  external  substance  as  the  Cartesians  and 
Locke  had  assumed  from  scholasticism  to  be  the 
cause  of  sensations.  He  would  thus  remove  the 
occasion  for  making  the  mind  dependent  upon 
matter  emd  for  drawing  materialistio  inferences 
from  Locke’s  system  as  some  were  doing.  There 
is  nothing  but  mind  and  its  ideas. 

Homan  knowledge  consists  of  'either  ideas  actaally  imprinted 
on  the  senses ; or  else  Ideas  perceived  by  attending  to  the 
passions  and  operations  of  the  mind ; or  lastly,  ideas  formed 
by  help  of  memory  and  imoginatioD,  either  compounding, 
dividing,  or  barely  representing  those  originally  perceived  in 
the  aforesaid  ways.*« 

These  correspond  to  Locke’s  ideas  of  sensation  cmd 
of  reflexion,  simple  and  complex.  But  these  ideas 
are  themselves  tne  objects  of  knowledge.  We  can 
have  no  knowledge  or  evidence  of  any  substance 
behind  them  which  causes  them. 

' Some  truths  there  ore  so  near  and  obvious  to  the  mind  that 
a man  need  only  open  his  eyee  to  see  them.  Such  I take  this 
important  one  to  M,  via.  that  all  the  choir  of  heaven  and 
furniture  of  the  earth,  in  a word  all  those  bodies  which  compose 
the  mighty  frame  of  the  world,  have  not  any  subsistence  without 
a mind— that  their  being  is  to  hs  perceived  or  known.'  7 

But,  besides  all  that  endless  variety  of  ideas  or 
objects  of  knowledge,  there  is  likewise  something 

1 Eeeay,  n.  i.  24. 

* A.  Seth  [Pringle-Pattison],  SeoUuh  PhUoeopht/^,  Edinburgh, 
1890,  np.  16-S2. 

* Tne  Procedure^  Extent,  and  Limile  ef  the  Human  Under- 
Handing,  London.  1728. 

^ Windelband,  pp.  440,  464. 

»E.  Folckenberg,  Hist,  of  Modem  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1896,  p.  246 ; Erdmann.  Hut.  of  PhUomphy,  ii.  187  ff. 

« Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  { 1,  in  A.  Campbell  Fraser, 
SsleetUms  from  Berkeley^  Oxford,  1910,  p.  82  ff. ; Wm'ks,  ed. 
Prascr,  new  ed.,  Oxford,  1901,  L 267. 

^ Principles,  S 6. 
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which  knows  or  jjerceives  them  ^ — 1.«.  the  mind  or 
spirit — and  there  is  no  other  substance.  Berkeley’s 
whole  world  therefore  consists  of  nerceiving  minds 
and  their  ideas.  It  was  he  who  Drought  out  ex- 
plicitly the  fact  that  sensationalism  is  essentially 
Bubiective,  that  mere  sensations  and  their  copies 
could  mve  no  knowledge  of  any  reality  beyond 
themselves.  But  he  dia  not  think  it  possible  to 
interpret  experience  by  means  of  sensations  or 
ideas  alone,  for  he  assumed  the  spiritual  substance 
or  mind  which  perceives,  and  especially  the  divine 
spirit  who  causes  our  ideas  and  gives  them  objec- 
tive order  and  reality.*  Of  these,  however,  we 
can  have  no  ideas,  but  only  notions;  and  here 
Berkeley  introduces  terms  and  principles  that 
contradict  and  transcend  the  doctrme  of  abstract, 
passive  ideas. 

17.  Spread  of  sensationalism. — At  this  point  it 
will  be  simpler  to  abandon  the  chronological  order 
and  to  trace  separately  the  main  lines  of  the  de- 
velopment of  sensationalist  theory,  in  France  and 
Britain.  Very  few  traces  of  the  theory  are  found 
elsewhere. 

Windelband  mentions  some  followers  of  Spinoza,  *both 
physicians  and  natural  soientists,  such  as  the  influential 
Doerhaav9  of  Leyden,'  in  Holland,  who  developed  tendeni^es 
to  materialist  sensationaUsm  on  the  basis  of  the  master's 
parallelism  of  attributes.  In  Germany  'as  early  as  1697,  a 
physician  named  Pancradus  Wolff  taught  in  his  Cogitationes 
Aledxeo-UgaU*  that  thoughts  are  mechanical  activities  of  the 
human  body,  especially  of  the  brain,  and  In  the  vear  1718 
appeared  the  anonymous  CorrtrpondLenee  eonoeming  Uu  Nature 
of  the  Soul  (Briefwechtel  vom  Weun  der  SeeU\  in  which, 
screened  by  pious  refutations,  tbe  doctrines  of  Bacon,  Descartes, 
and  Hobbes  are  carried  out  to  an  anthropological  materialism.' a 
But  the  general  trend  of  German  philosophy  has  been  remote 
from  sensationalism. 

In  Italy  the  traditions  of  humanism  were  strengthened  by 
the  introduction  of  Locke's  ideas  through  the  teaching  of 
Antonio  Genovesi  (1712-69)  and  the  transTationa  of  Franoesoo 
Soave  (1743-1816).  ' The  translations  of  the  writings  of  Bonnet, 
D'Alembert,  Roosseau  (?),  Helvetius,  Holbach,  de  Tracy,  and 
above  all,  the  philoeophical  works  of  Oondillac  gave  a powerful 
impulse  to  the  doctrine,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  senses  became 
prMominant  in  the  universities  and  ooUeges  of  the  Peninsula. 
Condillao  resided  in  Itolv  from  1758  to  1768,  and  his  teaching 
was  propagated  in  a modified  form  by  his  disciples  Helchionre 
Gioja  (1767-1829)  and  Gian  Domenico  komagnosl  (1761-1S86).0 

In  America  Locke's  philosophy,  though  not  unknown,  found 
no  outstanding  advocate,  important  contributions  of 

American  thought  to  philosophy  are  deeply  influenced  by 
British  empiricism,  but  they  belong  to  its  poet-sensationalist 
stage. 

18.  French  materialistic  philosophy. — In  France 
the  theory  assumed  its  crudest  form  and  developed 
into  naive  materialism.  Starting  from  Locke,  it 
took  the  opposite  turn  to  Berkeley’s  idealism, 
eliminated  the  subject,  and  at  last  identified  con- 
sciousness with  the  material  object. 

(1)  Montesquieu  (1689-1765)  and  Voltaire  ([^.v.] 
1694-1778)  brought  with  them  from  Englana  in 
1729  the  ideas  of  Locke  and  his  circle,  and  applied 
them,  tbe  former  mainly  to  politics,  and  the  latter 
to  general  religious  and  moral  doctrines. 

(2)  Condillac  (1715-80)  and  Charles  Bonnet 
(1720-93)  developed  the  doctrine  of  ideas  into 
sensationalism.  Both  taught  that  sensations  are 
the  whole  content  of  the  life  of  the  mind.  Both 
employed  the  illustration  of  the  statne,  which, 
through  beine  endowed  successively  with  one  after 
another  of  tne  five  senses,  became  a oonsoious 
being,  and  thus  showed  how  all  our  ideas  could 
be  derived  from  outside  through  the  senses.  Both 
urged  that  Locke’s  ideas  needed  to  be  supplemented 
by  principles  of  association  in  order  to  construct 
them  into  a mind.  Both  held  the  mind  to  be 
inactive  and  devoid  of  ideas  in  itself,  and  until  it 
is  affected  by  sensationa  But  Bonnet’s  analysis 
of  the  ment^  processes  was  more  thorough,  and 

i PrineipUtf  §(  2,  7. 

* /5.  9 26  C. ; cL  SeUctiorufif  p.  xxxiiL 

* Wixidelband.  p.  464  ; P.  A.  Lange,  GetdL  de»  MateriaHtmvSt 
Leiprig,  1887,  pp.  260-270. 

Vincenzo  ^tta.  In  F.  Ueberweg,  HitLof  PhUoeophy^  Eng. 
'r..  London,  1874,  it  48L 

* n.  p.  483  ff. 
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his  account  of  them  is  at  once  more  adequate  and 
less  coherent.  He  recognizes  oric^al  and  ultimate 
elements  of  mind  and  body  which  are  incompatible 
with  his  sensationalist  theory  of  knowledge.  He 
afiirmed  the  self-conscious  unity  of  the  Ego,  which 
distinguishes  it  from  matter,  and  held  that  the 
soul,  though  it  derives  all  its  ideas  from  sensation, 
has  for  its  essence  the  capacity  of  thinking  {cogi- 
tabUiU)  which  responds  on  the  occasion  of  sensation. 

'On  the  other  band,  he  emphasizes  more  strongly  than 
Ck)ndilIao  the  dependence  of  psi’cbical  phenomena  on  physio- 
logioal  oonditions,  and  endeavours  to  show  definite  brain  vibra- 
tions as  the  basis  not  only  of  habit,  memory,  and  the  association 
of  ideas,  but  also  of  the  higher  mental  operationa'i 
Neither  of  these  writers,  however,  discovered 
these  doctrines  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  re- 
ligions beliefs. 

(3)  A more  sceptical  turn  wm  given  them  by 
the  Encyclopaedists  {q,v,)  Diderot  (1713-84)  and 
D’Alemliert  (1717-83),  who  popularized  Locke’s 
theories  in  Frauace  and  modified  them  in  a material- 
istic direction.  Diderot  at  last  reduced  all  psycho- 
logy to  physiology  of  the  nerves.  Helvetius  (1715- 
71)  inferr^  from  Condillaxs’s  theory  (a)  that  self- 
love  is  the  only  motive  of  human  action,  and  (6) 
that  man  is  morally  a creature  of  his  environment. 
All  men  are  the  same  in  self-love  and  sensibility, 
and  ditterences  between  men  are  entirely  due  to 
the  impressions  made  upon  them  through  the 
senses.  Hence  the  importance  of  such  education 
and  legislation  as  >vili  make  the  desired  impressions. 

(4)  J.  O.  de  la  Mettrie  (1709-51)  was  the  first  to 
transform  the  sensationalist  theory  into  an  un- 
qualified dogmatic  materialism.  He  identified 
mind  with  brain  smd  reduced  all  psychical  activi- 
ties into  mechanical  functions  of  the  brain  pro- 
ceeding inward  from  the  senses.*  Similar  ideas, 
reducing  thought  and  volition  to  sensation,  sensa- 
tion to  motion,  and  all  existence  to  matter,  were 
propounded  as  a polemic  against  all  religion  by 
Baron  d’Holbach  (1723-89).*  Essentially  the  same 
views  are  found  in  the  writing  of  A.  L.  C.  Destutt 
de  Tracy  (1754-1826)  and  Pierre  J.  G.  Cabanis 
(1757-1808),  with  the  difierence  that  tbe  latter 
regarded  mental  processes  as  chemical  rather  than 
mechanical  processes.  The  universal  prevalence 
of  these  views  in  the  cultured  circles  of  France  in 
the  18th  cent,  cannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  following  summary  statement  of  Cabanis : 

'Nous  ne  aommea  pas  sans  douts  riduits  encore  4 prouver 

aue  la  aenalbilitB  physique  eat  la  aource  de  toutea  tea  fd^es  et 
e toutea  lea  habitudes  qui  couatitueDt  Vexistence  morale  de 
I'homme  : Locke,  Bonnet,  Condillac,  Eelv’etiua,  ont  port4  cette 
v4iit4  juaqu'au  dernier  degri  de  la  demonstration.  Pamd  lea 
personnes  inatruitea,  et  qiu  font  quelque  usage  de  tear  raison, 
u n'en  eat  niaintenant  aucone  qui  puiase  elever  le  moindre 
doute  4 cet  4gard.  D'un  autre  c6te,  lea  ph3’siologi8te8  ont 
prouv4  que  toua  lea  mouvemena  vitaux  aont  le  piMuit  dea 
impressions  re^es  par  lea  partia  aenaibles : et  cea  deux 
reaultata  fondamentaux  rapproch4a  dans  un  examen  r4fl6cbi, 
ne  torment  qu'une  seule  et  mBme  v6rit6.'  * 

(5)  Mention  should  also  be  made  here  of  Maine 
de  Biran  (1766-1824),  who  started  from  the  stand- 
point of  Condillac,  but  developed  a theory  of  im- 
mediate consciousness  of  the  Ego  as  a more  funda- 
mental element  in  knowledge  than  sensations,  and 
was  thus  led  from  sensationalism  to  mysticism. 

19,  Positivism.  — The  French  sensationalist- 
materialist  tradition  passed  doym  through  the 
‘ideologist’  F.  J.  V.  Broussais  (1772-1838)  and  the 
phrenologist  F.  J.  Gall  (1758-1828)  to  Angu^ 
Comte  (1798-1857).  the  founder  of  the  positive 
philosophy.*  Galrs  main  thesis  was  the  complete 
dependence  of  all  mental  processes  on  brain  condi- 
tions ; hence  his  attempt  to  localize  psychical  pro- 
cesses and  characteristics  in  particulsu  parts  of  the 
1 Falckenberg,  p.  249. 
a VRamime  vMxhvne,  L^den,  1748. 

> Sytttme  de  la  nctuvr,  London,  1770. 

4 Rapporte  du  phytujue  et  du  moral  da  Vhommt^^  Parta,  181« 
L72. 

8 See  art.  Poarrmav. 
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brain.  Yet  he  rejected  materialism,  and  did  not 
inquire  into  the  nature  of  mind^  or  body,  but  con- 
fined himself  to  phenomena-  Nor  was  he  a com- 
plete sensationalist.  He  held  that  connate  ten- 
dencies, both  intellectual  and  affective,  belonged 
to  the  organic  structure  of  man.  Yet  the  basis  of 
those  tendencies  was  physical,  and  all  ideas  and 
feelings  were  causally  uependent  upon  plwsical 

?)roceases,  though  not  identical  with  them.'  Comte 
ollowed  Gall  in  making  psychology  a branch  of 
biology,  and  to  some  extent  he  accept^  phrenology 
as  the  science  of  mind.  But  he  enunciated  no  clear 
view  of  the  process  or  criterion  of  knowledge.  He 
rejected  the  method  of  psychological  observation 
of  internal  consciousness  as  being  impossible. 
Beyond  the  biological  study  of  physiological  con- 
ditions of  thinking,  we  can  Icnow  toe  human  mind 
only  by  observing  other  people.  But  he  is  em- 
phatic that  all  knowledge  is  in  its  nature  pheno- 
menal and  relative.  Tne  positive  philosophy  is 
the  complete  system  of  the  sequences  and  co-exist- 
ences 01  phenomena.  Knowledge  therefore  must 
be  co-extensive  with  sense-experience,  though  it 
is  not  necessarily  identical  witn  sense-experience. 
But  in  his  sociological  doctrine  Comte  derives  all 
mental  characteristics  from  the  physical  environ- 
ment, which  again  presupposes  the  sensationalist 
theo^.  On  the  other  hand,  his  polemic  a^inst  em- 
piricism as  a collection  of  isolated  facts,  his  demand 
for  method  and  unity  in  knowledge  for  philosophy 
as  distinct  from  science,  and  especially  rds  concep- 
tion of  humanity  as  a universal  whole,  stand  in 
contradiction  to  the  epistemological  atomism  im- 
plied in  his  phenomenalism.^ 
ao.  Final  scepticism. — ^David  Hume{[g.u.]1711-76) 
took  his  stand  on  the  central  position  of  l^cke,  on 
the  doctrine  of  ideas,  and  proceeded  carefully  to 
eliminate  all  a priori  assumptions.  The  epistemo- 
logical dualism  of  Descartes  and  Locke  is  worked 
out  to  its  logical  issue  in  the  scepticism  of  Hume. 
Berkeley  had  shown  the  futility  of  assuming  an 
external  substance  of  which  nothing  could  be 
known.  Hume  applied  the  same  logpo  to  the 
spiritual  substance  or  self  (assumed  by  Berkeley) 
and  to  all  its  qualities,  and  he  therefore  reduced 
the  human  mind  to  * perceptions  ’ — a term  which 
corresponds  to  * ideas  * m Locke  and  Berkeley.  Of 
these  there  are  two  kinds  : 


TboM  perceptiona,  which  enter  with  moat  force  and  violence, 
we  may  name  itnprestions ; and  under  thia  name  I comprehend 
aQ  oor  aenaationa,  paaaiona  and  emotions,  as  they  make  their 
flrat  appearance  in  tme  aonL  By  ideoM  I mean  the  faint  images 
of  these  in  thtnVmg^  and  reasoning.*  s 

Both  impressions  and  ideas  may  be  either  simple 
or  complex. 

* All  ideas  are  deriv'd  from  impressions,  and  are  nothing  but 
oopias  and  representations  of  them.*« 

Home  is  careful  to  point  out  that  by  the  term 
* impression*  he  does  not  mean  to  express  the 
manner  in  which  the  lively  perceptions  axe  pro- 
dnoed.*  The  only  difference  oetween  impressions 
and  ideas  consists  in  the  greater  force  or  nveliness 
of  the  former. 

*Tbat  our  sensss  offer  not  their  impressions  ss  imsges  of 
somethin^  dutinet^  or  independent,  and  external  is  evident: 
beoause  they  oonvey  to  us  nothing  but  a single  perception,  ana 
never  give  us  the  least  intimation  of  anything  beyond.*  8 
The  mind  knows  nothing  but  the  perceptions 
themselves.  Yet  Hume  sometimes  unguardedly 
a^umes  some  cause  of  our  impressions  of  * sensa- 
tion,’ but  insists  that  its  nature  is  unknown. 
iQ.  H.  Lewes,  The  HitL  t^f  PAifotopAyS,  London,  1867,  U. 


> E.  Caird.  The  Social  PAOowpAy  and  ReUgion  of  ComU\ 
Olasirow,  188S,  oh.  IL  ; TAe  * PotUioe  Philoeo^y*  of  AunueU 
freely  translated  and  condensed  (from  the  Court  ds 
VhxloeoBhxe  pot«ioeX  hy  Harriet  Martineau,  S vols.,  London. 

Comte  and  PoeUiviem*.  London. 

1907. 

* A Troatxee  of  Buman  Nature,  ed-  Green  and  Qroee.  L 311. 

* Ib.  p.  337.  # lb.  p.  312,  note.  8 10.  p.  479. 


* Sensations  arise  in  the  soul  orimnally,  from  un- 
known causes.’  ^ Again,  the  mind  itself  is  nothing 
but  perceptions. 

*When  I enter  most  intimately  into  what  I call  myself.  I 
always  stumble  on  some  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  oold, 
light  or  shade,  love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I never  can 
catch  myself  at  any  time  without  a Mrception,  and  never  can 
observe  anything  but  the  perception.** 

All  general  ideas,  such  as  snhstcuice,  self,  and 
causation,  are  therefore  nothing  but  the  customary 
association  of  ideas.  Hume  thus  modified  the 
sensationalist  theory  in  two  important  respects, 
(a)  In  the  endeavonr  to  render  it  consistent,  to 
eliminate  all  a priori  assumptions,  he  made  its 
inherent  scepticism  explicit  and  complete.  There 
can  be  no  Knowledge  of  any  ultimate  reality.^ 
And  (i)  in  the  sear<m  for  some  principle  of  order 
and  unity  among  ideas  he  enunciated  the  famous 
doctrine  of  the  association  of  ideas.  General  ideas, 
such  as  substance  and  causation,  cannot  be  derived 
from  impression ; they  are  due  to  an  illusion  of 
the  imagination,  which  arises  in  turn  from  the 
customary  connexion  of  ideas  in  the  mind — i.c., 
ideas  that  have  often  occurred  together  tend  to 
recur  iu  the  same  relation  and  order. 

*The  qualities  from  which  this  association  arises,  and  by 
which  the  mind  is  after  this  manner  convey'd  from  one  idea  to 
another,  are  three,  viz.  Resemblance,  Oontiguity  in  time  or 
place,  and  Oause  and  Effect.’ < 

But  here  jigain  sensationalism  breaks  down,  for 
these  principles  cannot  be  derived  from  the  atomic 
perceptions  which  alone  were  supposed  to  be  the 
original  data  of  consoionsness. 

The;^  are  a kind  of  attraction  whose  * effects  are  everywhere 
conspicuous ; but  os  to  its  causes,  they  ore  meetly  unknown, 
and  must  be  resolved  into  original  qvudities  of  human  nature, 
which  I pretend  not  to  explain.’ b 

The  same  argument  applies  to  the  philosophical 
relations  which  Home  attributes  to  intuition.*  It 
has  been  suggested  that  his  purpose  was  not  so 
much  to  maintain  the  sensationalist  theorv  as  to 
afford  ' a redv4:tio  ad  impossibUe  of  accept^  philo- 
sophical principles’ — i.e.  of  the  Cartesian  and 
Locklan  system  of  ideas.  At  least,  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  a possible  working  philosophy  of  life. 
He  takes  it  for  granted  and  as  practically  necessary 
that,  whatever  influence  his  sceptical  argument 
may  have  on  his  reader’s  mind,  ‘ an  hour  hence  he 
will  be  persuaded  there  is  both  an  external  and 
internal  world.’’ 

21.  The  associationists.* — So  far  were  Hume’s 
successors,  however,  from  recognizing  any  contra- 
diction between  liis  analytic  and  his  synthetic  prin- 
cmles  that  they  developed  and  applied  the  doctrine 
oi  the  association  of  ideas  in  detail  to  demonstrate 
and  perpetuate  the  sensationalist  theory  of  the 
origin  and  nature  of  ideas. 

(1). David  Hartley  (1705-67)  related  the  law  of 
assoemtion  to  coiTesponding  nerve  processes.  He 
substituted  it  for  Locke’s  ideas  of  reflexion  as  the 
constructive  function  of  the  mind.  Though  afiSrm- 
ing  a correspondence  between  the  ‘ vibrations  * of 
the  nervous  system  and  the  sensations,  ideas,  and 
motions  of  the  mind,  he  would  not  dogmatize  on 
the  relation  between  mind  and  body,  nor  reduce 
the  one  to  the  other. 

* 1»  Buffleient  for  me  that  there  is  a certain  oonneotion  of 
one  kind  or  another  between  the  sensations  of  the  soul,  and  the 
motions  excited  in  the  meduUory  subsUnce  of  the  brain.'* 

Yet  in  making  the  external  impression  upon  the 
sense-organs  the  primary  cause  of  sensation,  and 
therefore  of  all  ideas,  he  gave  his  system  a 
materialist  bias.^* 

« Nature,  1.  817 ; of.  Seth,  p.  46. 

a/b.p.  634.  9h.p.606. 

* Ib.  p.  319.  0 Jb.  p.  82L 

* Jb.  p.  878.  Tfb.  p.  605 ; cf.  Seth,  pp.  66-70 

« Of.  art.  AasocLiTioic. 

» Quoted  by  Lewes  s,  II.  850. 

^0  Obeerva^ons  on  Man,  Ais  Frame,  hia  Duty,  and  Me  Bx 
peetaiione,  2 vols.,  London,  1749 ; cf.  Lewes  3,  U.  848 fl. 
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(2)  Joseph  Priestley  (1733-1804)  and  Erasmus 
Darwin  (1731-1802)  advocated  Hartley’s  theory  of 
association,  but  pushed  the  general  doctrine  of 
ideas  in  a materialistic  direction.  Priestley  identi- 
fied psychical  with  physical  processes  and  sought 
to  reduce  psychology  to  nerve  physiology.^ 

(3)  Thomas  Brown  (1778-1820)  identifies  con- 
sciousness with  * a variety  of  sensations  and 
thoughts  and  passions,  as  momentary  states  of  the 
mind,  bub  all  of  them  existing  individually,  and 
successively  to  each  other,**  These  atomic  ele- 
ments are  built  up  into  knowledge  by  means  of 
‘suggestion*  or  association  of  ideas.  Knowledge 
of  lx)th  mind  and  matter  is  relative.*  Yet,  incon- 
sistently, Brown  under  the  influence  of  Keid  re- 
cognizes certain  ‘instinctive*  or  ‘intuitive  prin- 
ci]^es  * from  which  he  derives  such  conceptions  as 
identity  and  uniformity. 

‘These  principle*  of  intuitive  belief  . . . ere  as  it  were  an 
internal,  never-ceasing  voice  from  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
our  being.’ ^ 

Here  the  doctrine  of  ideas  and  Reid’s  principles  of 
‘common  sense*  stand  side  by  side  without  any 
such  attempt  as  Kant  had  made  to  merge  them 
into  a living  unity. 

(4)  James  Mill*  (1773-1836)  produced  ‘the  most 
systematic  attempt  that  has  Wen  made  to  explain 
aJl  mental  phenomena  by  the  association  of  ideas.*  * 
He  reveals  no  doubt  or  scruple,  such  as  Hume  and 
Brown  had,  that  by  sensations,  ideas,  and  associa- 
tion he  haa  given  a complete  account  of  conscious- 
ness, without  leaving  a remainder.  He  might 
be  called  the  only  complete  sensationalist.  Con- 
sciousness consists  of  sensations,  ideas,  and  trains 
of  ideas. 

Sensation*  are  those  feelings  ' derived  immediately  from  our 
bodies,  whether  by  impression  made  on  the  surface  of  them,  or 
unseen  causes  operating  on  them  within  * ; ideas  are  ' the  feel- 
ings which,  after  the  above  mentioned  feelings  have  ceased,  are 
capable  of  existing  as  copies  or  representatives  of  them.*? 

The  entire  content  of  consciousness,  all  principles 
of  knowledge  and  morality,  are  built  up  of  those 
two  kinds  of  feelings,  by  means  of  the  one  prin- 
ciple, ‘ the  grand  comprehensive  law,*  of  the 
association  of  ideas  by  contiguity.  If  anything 
resists  such  analysis,  it  is  due  to  no  defect  in  the 
principles,  but  to  our  ignorance — ‘ the  term  in- 
stinct, in  all  cases,  being  a name  for  nothing  but 
our  own  ignorance.*® 

(6)  John  Stuart  Mill  (1806-73)  applied  these 
principles  of  his  father*s  psychology  to  the  problem 
of  knowledge  in  a more  thorougn  fashion  in  bis 
System  ofLogic,^  and  to  ethics  in  his  Utilitarian- 
ism. ‘His  work  contains  the  most  thorough-going 
exposition  of  empiricism  as  a theory  of  knowledge 
which  has  ever  Wen  written.*  ^ Tne  two  positive 
principles  of  his  exposition  are  sensations  smd 
association,  but  he  found  it  necessary  to  admit 
certain  ‘inexplicable*  principles,  which  could  not 
bo  derived  from  those  two.  All  knowledge  of  the 
external  world  as  a ‘permanent  possibility  of 
sensation  * is  derived  from  sensations,  ass^iation, 
and  expectation ; and  the  laat  element  is  ‘ both 
psycholorically  and  logically  a consequence^  of 
memory,^ but  wlience  is  memory?  In  explaining 
the  mind’s  knowled^je  of  itself  he  makes  memory 
fundamental  and  original,  and  both  it  and  the  self 
which  it  constitute  (and  therefore  also  the  ex- 
pectation derived  from  it)  are  admitted  to  be 
1 In  Harilty't  Theory  the  JETumon  MxTid  on  tho  PrincipUt 
AMOoeiation  of  J aea$t  London,  1776,  *nd  other  works. 

* Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Human  Edin- 

bOTffh,  1868,  lect.  zL  p.  67. 

* Ib.  lects.  vi.  *nd  be.  pp.  84,  66. 

* Ib.  p.  79. 

In  AneUysis  of  Phsnomsna  of  ths  Human  Mind,  2 vols., 

London,  18^,  new  e<L  with  notes  by  J.  8.  Mill,  do.  1860. 

e H.  jSoffding,  A HisL  of  Modem  Philosophy,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1900,  il  871. 

1 Analysis,  new  ed.,  L 228.  * Ib.  i.  876. 

» London,  1848,  91876.  W London,  1863, 1*1891. 

»»  Hoffding.  il.  404. 


original  principle  that  cannot  be  derived  from 
sensations. 

* That  there  is  something  real  in  this  tie,  real  as  the  sensations 
themselves,  and  not  a mere  product  of  the  laws  of  thought 
without  any  fact  corresponding  to  it,  I hold  to  be  Indubitable. 

. . . But  this  original  element,  which  has  no  community  of 
nature  with  any  of  the  things  answering  to  our  names,  and  to 
which  we  cannot  give  any  name  hut  its  own  peculiar  one 
without  implying  some  false  or  ungrounded  theory,  is  the  Ego, 
or  Self.’  1 

Thus,  while  the  sensationalist  or  (as  Mill  calls  it) 
the  psychological  theory  is  put  forward  as  the  only 
possible  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of  know- 
I^ge,  of  both  subject  and  ooject,  it  is  admitted 
that  it  does  not  explain  the  most  fundamental 
conditions  of  all  kno’medge,  the  self  and  its  unity, 
and  the  unity  and  reality  which  the  self  bestows 
upon  objective  experience.  Mill  had  moved  from 
the  traditional  atomism  of  bia  school  to  the  affirma- 
tion of  the  original  apathetic  unity  of  self-con- 
sciousness as  the  basic  fact  in  experience  and 
knowledge. 

22.  Evolutionary  psychology. — ^The  theory  of 
evolution  led  to  new  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
organic  unity  of  the  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  empiricists  thought  that  it  gained  time  for 
sensationalism.  Factors  in  experience  which  it 
was  now  admitted  could  not  be  analyzed  ^ into 
sensations  and  their  copies  in  one^  individual 
consciousness  might  be  so  analyzed  if  sufficient 
time  was  allowed  for  their  development,  and  the 
new  theory  provided  indefinite  time. 

(1)  Heroert  Spencer  (Fj.v.]  1829-1903),  while 
adopting  the  main  principles  of  sensationalism  and 
associationism,  under  a somewhat  changed  termi- 
nology, for  the  explanation  of  the  ph^omcna  of 
the  mind,  de^itely  affirms  a new  position  as  to  its 
metaphysics.  The  mind  as  observable  consists  of 
feelings  or  sensations  and  their  relations  or  ideas, 

‘ each  with  their  varying  degrees  of  relativity, 
revivability  and  associability.  * He  emphasize 
the  organic  unity  and  continuity  of  all  mental 
phenomena,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  Iwth 
m the  individual  and  in  the  race.  But  he  recognizes 
much  in  mind  that  cannot  be  derived  from  ex- 
perience. (a)  Instincts,  intuitions,  general  forms 
of  knowledge,  and  principles  of  mor^ity  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  experience  of  the  individual,  but 
they  are  the  product  of  the  long  experience  of  the 
race.  They  are  a priori  for  the  individual,  but  a 
posteriori  for  the  race. 

E.g.,  ‘the  belief  in  an  external  world  is  the  outcome  of  reflex 
intellectual  actions  established  . . . during  that  moulding  of 
the  organism  to  the  eaxironment  which  has  been  going  on 
through  countless  millions  of  years.’  * 

(6)  The  criterion  of  truth,  which  he  ci^s  ‘the 
inconceivability  of  the  opposite,*  is  laid  down 
as  an  abstract  principle  without  any  attempt  to 
derive  it  from  experience.  Indeed,  by  its  nature, 
it  stands  as  a jnd^e  above  all  the  deliverances  of 
experience.®  (c)  The  mind  itself,  as  the  substance 
of  which  consciousness  is  a modification,  is  unknown 
and  unknowable  ; yet  it  has  to  be  assumed  as  the 
reality  of  which  feelings  and  ideaa  are  but  symbols.* 
The  last  two  factors  Spencer  does  not  profess  to 
derive  from  experience.  He  rather  exaggerates 
the  distinction  and  separation  that  are  now  made 
between  psychology  and  the  metaphysical  problems 
of  epistemology  and  ontology. 

In  respect  of  the  first  point  ‘Spencer  I*  open  to  his  own 


Spencer  and  others  of  his  school,  while  denying  all 
knowledge  of  ultimate  reality  and  affirming  a dis- 
1 An  Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  PhUasophyS, 
London,  1867,  p.  266 ; cf.  chs.  xL,  xU.  . . , 

* The  Principles  of  Psychology^,  2 toIs.,  London,  1890,  H 
66-128,  476c,  480  fl. 

8 lb.  i 476;.  < Ib.  (S  413-488. 

ft  /*•,  tS  5^8.  * Hnffuiiijc,  il.  470. 
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tinction  between  mental  and  material  phenomena, 
show  a marked  tendency,  notwithstanding,  to 
assimilate  psychical  phenomena  to  physical  pro- 
cesses. Spencer  calls  the  primitive  unit  of  con- 
scionsness  a ' nervous  shock,^  and  at  least  supposes 
the  possibility  of  regarding  it  as  a molecular 
motion.^ 

(2)  T.  H.  Huxley  (1825-95)  reveals  this  tendency 
most  clearly.  He  accepts  in  the  main  Hume^s 
account  of  the  mind.®  The  ideas,  however,  are 
* symbols  in  consciousness  of  the  changes  which 
take  place  automaticallv  in  the  or^ns.*  While 
agreeing  ■with  Spencer  tnat  we  can  know  nothing 
of  the  substance  of  mind  or  body,  he  prefers  the 
materialistic  terminology,  ‘ for  it  connects  thought 
with  the  other  phenomena  of  the  universe.** 

(3)  Alexander  Bain  1818-1903)  carried 

forward  the  empiricist  tradition  of  the  Mills,  but 
he  consciously  and  deliberately  repudiates  the  old 
theory  that  sensations  alone,  even  with  the  aid  of 
association  and  evolution,  can  account  for  know- 
ledge, whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the  race. 
He  for  the  first  time  drew  a clear  distinction 
between  the  psychological  and  the  epistemological 
aspects  of  the  problem.  Since  his  time  the  psycho- 
logical study  of  consciousness  has  been  pursued  as 
a pure  science  without  raising  the  Questions  of  the 
ultimate  origin  and  validity  of  ideas  or  of  the 
ultimate  nature  of  mind.  These  have  been  left  to 
metaphysics.  He  thus  defines  the  empirical  theory 
of  the  origin  of  ideas  : 

* All  ideas  may  be  accounted  for  by  our  ordinary  intelleotnal 
powers,  co-operatine  with  the  senees  ; not  confining'  ourselves, 
of  course,  to  the  individual  lifetime.  In  fact,  the  empiricist,  in 
adopting  the  nifiil  ett  in  inUlUetu  etc.,  would  take  along  with 
itf  aa  an  essential  of  the  dictum,  the  amendment  of  Leionin— 
nwi  intsUeetxu  ip$e.  Nay,  more ; be  would  also  postulate  as 
being  equally  co-present,  all  the  emotional  ana  volitional 
wornngs  of  the  mind ; and,  having  done  so,  he  would 
endeavour  to  dispense  with  every  other  pretended  source  of  our 
ideas.** 

What  he  contends  for  is  that  ideas  are  valid  only 
when  certified  by  sense- experience. 

*Tha  empiricist  may  not  quarrel  with  intuitive  or  innate 
ideas ; his  quarrel  is  with  innate  certainties  * . . . the  aprioritt 
and  the  empiricist  part  company,  not  so  much  on  tlie  fact  of 
Intuitive  suggestions,  aa  on  their  value  as  truths.  Intuition,  if 
it  means  anything,  implies  that  its  suggestions  are  true  of 
themselves,  are  their  own  evidence,  without  the  verification  of 
experienoe,  and  may  therefore  be  made  to  override  experience  * 
. . . the  empiricistTs  test  of  Validity,  and  the  only  test  tha.t  he 
oan  acknowledge  ...  is  consistency,  or,  tAs  aOMnce  cf  o<m- 
tradicLum^  throughout  a »uffici«nUy  wide  range  qf  eoneeioue 
experience,’ t 


Sensationalism,  as  a theory  either  of  the  origin 
of  ideas  or  of  the  content  of  the  mind,  is  no  longer 
msdntained.  And  the  empirioism  that  posits  sense- 
experience  as  a criterion  of  truth  does  not  rely 
on  the  senses  alone,  nor  does  it  regard  sensations 
and  ideas  as  abstract  and  individoed  elements  of 
thought.  Present-day  theories  of  consciousness  in 
one  essential  respect  all  stand  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  sensationalism,  in  that  they  regard  oonscions- 
ness,  not  as  an  aggregate  of  atomic  feelings  or 
ideas,  but  as  an  organic  unity ; and  this  living 
intelleetua  ipte  with  all  its  powers,  conscious  and 
snboonscioas,  is  the  starting-point  of  aU  current 
theories  of  knowledge. 

23.  Wider  implications  of  sensationalism. — (1) 
In  relation  to  relij^on  the  theory  may  involve  the 
denial  of  all  religious  values,  when  it  assumes  a 
materialistic  form,  or  it  may  lead  to  the  denial  of 
religious  knowledge  * in  the  strict  sense  of  know- 
ing,* which  has  Wn  its  more  usual  effect.®  (2) 
For  its  ethical  significance  see  art.  HEDONISM. 

1 Pnohologyt^  ||  270-278,  475. 

» T.  H.  Huxley,  Hume,  Loodon,  1870,  pc.  iL  ch.  li  f. 

*J.  Ward,  Haluralitm  and  Agnoetic%*m^,  London,  1903,  L 
19,  179 ; for  s trenchant  criticieni  of  the  whole  seneationAlist 
phlloeophy  in  iCe  later  development!  see  voL  li.  pt.  liL 

* Dieerrtatione  on  Leading  Pkilooophieal  Topiee,  London, 
1903,  p.  185  f- 

» p.  134.  e Zh.  p.  140.  “T  J6.  p.  142. 

*8eeartt.  MATBaiALtax,  AoxomciSM. 


(3)  In  social  philosophy  and  politics  the  theory  haa 
been  adapted  to  different  and  even  opposite  par- 

Soses.  Imturally  and  logically  it  leads  to  in- 
ividnalism  (g.v.)  and  in  an  extreme  form  to 
anarchism  {q.v.).  Hobbes,  however,  combined  an 
anarchist  view  of  society^  in  its  natural  state  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  social  contract  to  bolster  up 
State  al^olutism.  With  Comte  the  paradoxiced 
combination  of  sensationalism  with  an  organic  and 
absolutist  conception  of  society  was  an  accident  of 
history,  because  be  had  inherited  his  mental  phil- 
osop]^  from  Condillac  and  his  social  ideals  &om 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  More  recent  ten- 
dencies to  combine  naturalism  (g.v.)  with  socialism 
{a,v.)  or  with  absolutism  (g.v.)  are  equally  illogical. 
Condillac’s  philosophy  found  its  appropriate  ex- 
pression in  the  French  Revolution.  Locke’s  doc- 
trines were  the  apologia  of  the  English  Revolu- 
tion. The  Mills  were  the  prophets  of  19th  cent, 
radicalism. 

*The  doctrines  of  individual  freedom  and  human  equality 
. . . [were]  interpreted  and  formulated  in  terms  of  abstraot 
Individualism,  by  men  who  had  been  bred  on  the  phlloeophy  of 
pure  sensationalism  which  dominated  the  eighteenth  century. 
. . . Seducing  experience  to  isolated  impressions  and  ideas, 
this  philosophy  treats  society’  as  an  aggregate  of  mutually  ex- 
dusive  uni^  each  pursuing  as  sole  end  his  own  individual 
pleasure.'  'Through  the  influence  of  Hegel  and  of  Comte,  and 
partly  through  the  reaction  of  biological  oonceptions  upon 
philosophy  and  general  thinking,  the  nineteenth  century  nas 
seen  the  definitive  abandonment  of  the  individualistic  or 
atomistio  view ' of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  society.^ 
LirKRATuas. — Besides  the  histories  of  philosophy  and  other 
works  named  in  the  course  of  the  artide : R.  Aoamson,  The 
Development  of  Modem  Philoeophy,  2 vols.,  Edmburgh.  1903 : 
G.  M.  Stratton,  Theophraatue  and  the  Greek  Phyeiologtoal 
Peyehology  before  ArietoHie,  London,  1917  ; H.  Siebeck,  &«seA. 
der  Ptyoiolo^,  2 vols.,  Ootha,  1880-84 ; D.  C.  Macintosh, 
The  Problem  gf  Knoxoledge,  London.  1916  ;U.  J.  Walker, 
Theoriee  of  Knowledge,  do.  1910;  T.  M.  Pors^h,  Enqlieh 
Philoeophy,  do.  1910;  G.  Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology, 
tr.,  do.  1908 ; J.  S.  Mackenzie,  Blements  clf  Conetruotive 
Philosophy,  do.  1917 ; A.  Bain,  The  Senses  and  the  Intellect^, 
do.  1894,  The  Bmotiona  and  the  WxU^,  do.  1880  ; Thomas  Reid, 
Worhsfi,  with  Notes  and  Supplementary  Dissertations  bv  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  Edinburgh,  1852  ; P.  Janet  and  G.  Sfiailies, 
Hist,  de  la  philosophie,  Paris,  1887,  Eng.  tr.,  2 vols.,  London, 

»»02.  T.  Rees. 

SENSE. — * Sense ’is  the  name  for  the  recep- 
tivity of  living  organisms  to  external  physical 
impressions,  resulting  in  what  are  called  sensa- 
tions. The  organism  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
called  the  ’sensorium,’  and  is  located  in  the 
periphery  of  the  body  in  the  case  of  moat  of  the 
senses,  though  there  are  internal  organs  of  sense 
which  represent  similar  functions  and  reactions. 
In  all  cases  it  represents  the  organism  which  reacts 
against  external  stimuli  of  some  kind.  The  brain - 
centres  are  the  points  to  which  impressions  or 
physiological  actions  are  communicated  before 
sense  responds,  and  may  be  a constitutive  psurt 
of  sense  in  the  exercise  of  function,  though  &ey 
are  not  the  usually  accepted  part  of  sense  phy- 
siologically understood.  As  a function  of  the 
organism,  however,  sense  denotes  a process  of 
mental  action  disting^uished  from  the  acts  of  inner 
consciousness  or  the  refiective  function  of  the  mind. 
With  the  organism  which  connects  the  inner  with 
the  outer  world,  it  implies  the  actions  by  which 
knowledge  of  this  outer  world  is  obtained. 

Physiologically  sense,  or  the  sensorium,  is 
divided  into  six  separate  organs : the  organs  of 
vision,  of  hearing,  or  touch,  of  taste,  of  smell,  and 
of  temperature.  Until  recently  it  was  supposed 
that  the  senses  were  limited  to  five,  but  the 
thermal  sense  has  been  added  to  the  other  five  as 
having  a distinct  neural  organism  of  its  own,  and 
it  has  been  suspected  that  even  the  feelings  of 
pleasure  and  psiin  have  their  own  separate 
sensorium.  Six  senses,  however,  have  been  fully 
established.  Each  of  these  has  its  own  peculiai 
t A.  Seth  PriDgle-Pattison,  The  Philosophical  Radicals  and 
other  assays,  London,  1907,  pp.  fiSf.,  42. 
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stimulus  or  cause  for  its  action.  Undulations  of 
light  affect  vision ; undulations  of  the  air  and 
material  objects  afiect  hearing  ; contact  of  objects 
aftects  touch,  and  the  same  affects  taste;  and 
smell  seems  variously  affected  by  corpuscular 
emanations  and  other  modes  of  stimulation ; while 
the  thermal  sense  is  affected  by  the  supposed 
undulations  of  ether  that  constitute  heat.  The 
structure  of  each  sense  is  adapted  to  its  specific 
stimulus  and  responds  accordingly.  Hence  the 
various  ways  in  wnich  the  external  world  appears 
to  the  same  subject  of  consciousness. 

Sense  is  the  80Ui*ce  of  our  knowledge  of  an 
external  world.  It  may  not  be  the  sole  function 
involved  in  that  knowledge,  but  it  is  the  primary 
function  in  the  occurrence  of  it,  and  we  can  only 
suppose  either  that  all  knowledge  of  the  external 
world  would  be  excluded  without  sense  or  that  it 
would  be  different  from  what  it  is  if  any  other 
source  were  substituted  for  sense.  But,  whatever 
the  facts,  as  things  are  at  present  constituted, 
sense  is  the  intermediate  agency  in  affecting  our 
knowledge  of  reality,  though  it  is  accompani^  bv 
other  mental  functions  of  an  inteipreting  kina. 
Sense  is  thus  the  portal  through  which  knowledge 
comes,  even  though  it  does  not  determine  tne 
whole  of  its  nature.  In  the  Liockian  system  sense 
was  the  only  origii^  source  of  knowledge ; in  the 
Kantian  system  this  source  was  supplemented  by 
the  active  and  constructive  functions  of  the  under- 
standing, which,  though  they  sodded  nothing  to  the 
matter  of  knowledge,  determined  the  form  which 
it  would  take.  In  both,  sense-experiences  repre- 
sented the  limitation  of  all  knowledge;  i.e.,  the 
material  of  all  knowledge  came  through  sense,  but 
the  processes  for  systematizing  it  were  in  the 
intellectual  functions. 


LzTKRATuax. — G.  Mackendrick  and  W.  Snodarass, 
Phytiolony  <if  Uu  Semes,  London.  188S ; Michael  Foster.  Text- 
book of  Physiology^.  4 pta,  London,  188S-fiI,  pt.  1808,  pt. 
iL«,  1806,  pt.  liLf,  1807.  JAMES  H.  HySLOP. 


SENSIBILITY.  — Sensibility  has  two  im- 
portant meanings.  The  first  denotes  the  capacity 
for  receiving  sensory  impressions,  and  the  second 
denotes  the  emotional  function  of  the  mind.  It  is 
indicated  in  the  division  of  mental  functions  into 
intellect,  sensibility  or  emotion,  and  will.  The 
former  meaning  of  the  term  is  exhausted  in  the 
definition,  but  the  latter  refeire  to  one  of  the  moat 
important  of  the  mental  functions. 

Considered  as  the  second  division  of  mental 
functions,  the  sensibilities  are  of  two  general 
kinds : those  which  accompany  or  follow  the 
exercise  of  function  and  those  which  precede  and 
influence  action.  The  first  type  we  may  call  re- 
flexive emotion  or  feeling,  ana  may  subdivide  into 
pleasures  and  pains.  '!]^e  second  type  may  be 
called  impulsive  emotion  or  passion,  and  may  be 
subdivided  into  desires  and  r^nlsions.  Pleasures, 
normally  considered,  are  reflex  concomitants  of 
healthy  function;  pains,  of  unhealthy  function. 
This  characterization,  however,  is  only  general, 
and  describes  those  feelings  which  the  nonnal 
person  has  to  keep  in  mind  when  adjusting  his  life 
to  its  best  tendencies.  Desires  are  impulses  or 
longings  towards  the  possession  or  attainment  of 
objects,  and  repulsions  are  antipathies  towards 
them.  They  are  the  immediate  motives  to  action 
or  restraint.  The  main  service  of  the  reflexive 
emotions  is  their  part  as  indices,  in  their  normal 
action,  of  our  adjustment  to  environment,  and 
hence  they  serve  as  guides  to  the  actions  which  are 
directly  associated  with  welfare.  The  impulsive 
emotions  serve  as  incentives  to  the  real^tion  or 
prevention  of  consequences  in  this  environment, 
and  so  are  initiatives  of  volition,  as  pleasures  ana 
pains  are  the  consequences  of  it. 


LrrBRATuas. — J.  M.  Baldwin,  Handbook  of  Psychology,  IL, 

* Faallnr  and  Will,'  New  York,  1891 ; G.  F.  Stout,  AnalytioaX 
Psychology,  2 vola..  London,  1896-97.  oh.  x!L  ; W.  Hamilton, 
Lectures  on  Metaphysics'^,  2 vola.,  Edinburgh  ^860. 

James  H.  Hyslop. 

SENSUALISM.— See  Ethics  and  Morality. 

SENTIMENT. — ^As  used  in  everyday  speech, 
this  word  (from  sentire,  *to  feel’)  refers  to  the 
emotional  sources  of  our  more  complex  ethical 
and  social  judgments.  It  covers  a wide  range 
of  spiritual  meanings  which  exercise  a power^ 
influence  in  the  individual  and  collective  life  of 
mankind ; for  in  a real  sense  it  may  be  said  that 

* sentiment*  controls  judgment  in  many  questions 
of  manners  and  morals,  making  us  anve  to  the 
bane  or  blessing  of  life’s  contacts  and  loyalties. 
The  more  precise  definition  of  the  word  carries 
us  into  the  field  of  the  p^choloncal  and  ethical 
sciences,  especially  in  their  sociological  relations, 
where  the  description  and  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  involved  are  more  fully  set  forth. 
The  main  facts  are  as  follows. 

(a)  The  psychological  genesis  of  sentiment  is 
involved  in  the  mystery  that  surrounds  the  begin- 
nings of  our  more  developed  forms  of  feelii^  and 
emotion — e.g.,  love,  hate,  admiration,  etc.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  is  to  be  differentiated  ^om  sensation 
and  perception,  but  partakes  of  their  nature,  like 
other  psycmical  reactions,  for  mental  life  develops 
in  the  unity  of  the  Ego.  Sensation,  in  its  origin, 
is  a form  of  feeling,  but,  as  it  develops,  is  almost 
wholly  confined  to  the  activity  of  the  physio- 
logical mechanism  of  sensibility.  Perception,  in 
its  elementary  manifestations  at  least,  depends 
partly  on  the  senses  and  partly  on  the  understand- 
ing. Sentient,  however,  in  all  its  forms,  involves 
an  element  of  judgment,  inchoate  indeed  in  its 
simpler  forms  but  nevertheless  real,  into  which 
valu^  deeply  tinged  by  the  more  complex 
emotions  and  even  by  passion,  enter,  these  vsJues 
centring  about  objects,  either  real  or  ideal,  that 
appeal  to  us  on  the  ground  of  their  abstract  truth, 
beauty,  or  goodness.  Consequently  our  sentiments 
will  always  be  found  to  possess  a predominant  tone 
of  pleasure  or  pain.  This  is  true,  of  course,  of  all 
psychical  reactions  called  judgments.  But  the 
pleasure-pain  feature  of  sentiment  differs  from 
other  phases  of  mental  activity  in  this : it  is 
inducea,  in  the  self -development  of  the  individual, 
by  association  with  objects  about  which  we  have 
come  to  feel  strongly,  or  about  which  we  have 
formed  judgments,  or  which  have  proved  acceptable 
and  agreeable  to  ^ persons  of  cmture.  This  wBl 
become  clearer  as  we  proceed  with  our  smalysis. 
Meanwhile,  it  is  obvious  from  this  general  state- 
ment that  the  nature  of  sentiment,  from  the  purely 
descriptive  point  of  view,  is  extrsmely  complex, 
and  its  genesis  obscure. 

(ft)  Flowing  the  clues  afforded  by  sympathetic 
and  careful  insight,  A.  F.  Sband^  called  attention 
to  a fact  which  long  eluded  the  notice  of  psycho- 
logists, namely,  that  our  sentiments  ^e  really 
highly  organized  systems  of  emotions,  arising  m us 
in  connexion  with  the  various  classes  of  objects 
that  excite  them  ; that  as  systems,  and  not  merely 
vague  emotional  reactions,  they  possess  an^  exce^- 
in^y  complex  structural  or  psycho-physical  dis- 
position, in  which  function  and  structure  are 
continuous.  On  this  point  W.  McDougall 
observes : 

* The  atructiiTsl  basis  of  the  sentiment  Is  a system  of  nerve- 
patbs  by  means  of  whiob  die  disx>oaition  of  the  idea  of  the 
object  of  the  sentiment  Is  fanctionuly  connected  with  several 
emotional  dispositions.  The  idea,  taken  In  the  nsnal  sense  of 
the  word  as  something’  that  is  stored  in  the  mind,  may  therefore 
be  said  to  be  the  essential  nuclena  of  the  sentiment,  without 
which  it  cazmot  exist,  and  through  the  medium  of  which  several 


1 See  *ChartiCter  and  the  Emotions,*  Mind,  new  aer.,  v 
203-226. 
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emotional  ditpositloxu  ar«  connected  to  fonu  a functional 
dispoeition.'^ 

In  other  words,  the  obiect  which  occasions  the 
sentiment  is,  subjectively,  or^nically  connected 
with  our  emotional  life  and  with  the  processes  of 
ideation.  Continuing,  McDougall  says ; 

'The  oftener  the  object  of  the  sentiment  becomes  the  object 
of  any  one  of  the  emoUons  comprised  in  the  system  of  the 
sentiment,  the  more  readily  will  it  evoke  that  emotion  again, 
because,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  habit,  the  TOonexions  of 
the  iMiy^o-phy^cal  diapositiona  become  more  intimate  the 
more  ti^uently  they  are  brought  into  operation.*  ^ 

Illustrations  abound  in  the  ethical  and  religions 
life.  Thus  the  sentiments  aroused  and  appealed 
to  in  ritual,  religion,  and  art  are  so  strong  oecause 
they  depend  in  so  large  a measure  upon  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness,  and  the  repetitive  forms  of 
memory  whicm,  structurally,  are  only  applications 
of  the  laws  of  habit.  On  that  ground  alone  they 
are  among  the  most  powerful  reinforcements  of 
the  moral  life— * allies,*  as  William  James  calls 
them,  of  the  soul.*  Of  this  truth  the  persistence 
of  religious  systems  is  sufficient  proof.  In  the  same 
way  the  collective  principle  in  social  law,  with  its 
strong  imitative  tendency,  may  also  be  viewed  as 
the  medium  for  the  development  of  the  sentiments 
and  their  inbred  emotional  dispositions,  and  at 
their  least  valuation  serve  the  practical  purpose  of 
providing  the  emotions  with  a bridge  between 
mechanical  routine  and  the  higher  creative  ideals 
or  sentiments  of  the  mind. 

(c)  This  very  complexity  of  sentiment,  however, 
precludes  a naturalistic  interpretation  of  a function 
which  so  obviously  depends  on  our  judgments  of 
value.  While  somatic  reactions,  or  systematically 
organized  ‘dispositions,*  form  the  more  or  less 
hxed  structural  basis  of  sentiment,  it  would  not  be 
in  aooordance  with  the  facts  of  common  experience 
to  say  that  they  sulequately  explain  its  essential 
nature.  As  spiritual  forms  of  feeling,  the 
sentiments  cleany  contain  certain  highly  abstract 
ideal  elements,  freed  at  times  from  immediate 
dependence  on  the  bodily  organism  and  its  reflex 
actions.  For  not  only  have  our  sentiments,  as 
already  stated,  a predominant  tinge  of  pleasure 
and  pain ; not  only  does  this  feeling-tone  depend 
on  emotional  dispositions  organized  about  objects 
(or  ideas),  towards  which  we  have  learned  to  react 
in  a habitual  manner ; they  also  involve  vision  of 
a creative  sort.  Thus  the  patriot  may  be  said  to 
love  his  country ; this  love  is  a sentiment  entering 
into  all  his  tnoughts;  pain  and  pleasure,  love, 
pride,  admiration,  etc.,  are  evoked  oy  the  object, 
entering  into  the  warm  ^ychoses  which  striae  in 
him  as  he  thinks  of  it.  But,  in  addition  to  these 
reactions,  he  has  a vision  of  still  higher  values. 
He  thinks  of  his  country,  not  merely  as  the 
concrete  collective  medium  of  his  own  self- 
preservation,  but,  under  the  influence  of  sentiment, 
as  right  and  true,  nay,  as  perfect  and  good.  This 
may  sometimes  be  an  exaggerated  estimate,  to 
be  modifled  by  more  mature  reflexion,  but  senti- 
mentally that  is  his  deliberate  judgment — the 
vision  iniroired  by  a passion  of  love  which  is 
creative  or  ideals.  Sentimen^  in  this  higher  sense, 
U an  ideal  feeling  closely  akin  to  the  artist*8  feel- 
ing for  beauty,  to  the  feeling  of  moral  approbation, 
and  to  other  more  or  less  abstract  or  mystical 
emotions  of  religion. 

No  complete  list  of  the  sentiments  can  be  made 
vvithout  reference  to  these  fundamental  creative 
ideals,  or  judgments  of  value,  such  as  the  intel- 
lectual  Mntiment,  the  sesthetical  sentiment,  the 
ethico-religious  sentiment,  and  their  combinations. 
In  mentioning  them  in  this  connexion  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  they  are  also  active  in  the  general 
conditions  and  adjustments  that  under&e  the 


i Inirod.  to  Social  Pijfeholotiy*,  p.  126 1. 
* Cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Ancient  Art  and  /t 


*/&. 
Pitnal.  ch.  vis. 


normal  development  of  mental  life  ; that  tempera- 
ment, culture,  and  environment  also  qualify  the 
expression  of  the  sentiments  as  of  other  mental 
elements  and  products.  The  point  is  that  there 
are  also  ideal  elements  in  all  our  sentinrients  which 
do  not  necessarily  involve  the  activity  of  self- 
reference— i.e.  do  not  refer  to  specifle  organized 
objects,  but  arise  in  us  through  intuition  or  vision, 
direct  or  indirect,  of  ideals,  and  exercise  a profound 
influence  in  their  evolution.  Of  course,  the  partic- 
ular form  of  self-reference  which  sentiment  proper 
reveals  is  found  only  wrhen  an  emotion  has 
acquired  strength  or  value  by  reason  of  the  object 
or  idea  with  which  it  is  associated;  but,  in  this 
total  complex,  ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  perfection, 
and  goodness  are  ever  creatively  at  work. 

(d)  A final  word  may  be  said  on  the  relation  of 
sentiments  to  character.  If  character  be  the 
product  of  the  total  effort  of  self-realization  (g.v.), 
it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  sentiments, 
organized  into  a harmony  or  system  under  ideals, 
constitute  a large  part  of  what  is  properly  called 
character.  The  sentiments  alone  do  not,  of  course, 
constitute  the  whole  of  character ; that  would  be 
sentimentalisiii.  Will,  feeling,  intellect  — in  a 
word,  self-control — must  enter  in  and  often  modify 
and  direct  sentiment,  or  at  any  rate  supplement  it 
with  ideals.  If,  as  W.  Hartsen  says  truly,  ‘ a man 
without  feeling  would  certainly  have  no  intellect 
as  well,*^  it  is  equally  true  that  a man  without 
sentiment  would  have  no  character.  Yet  character 
is  not  wholly  a matter  of  sentiment.  That  would 
be  equivalent  to  reducing  character  to  our  organ- 
ized dispositions  and  emotions ; but  character 
depends  on  conation  and  will,  on  the  complete 
fa^ioning  of  the  personality  in  the  light  of  some 
ideal  of  conduct  higher  than  routine,  which  has 
become  strongly  entrenched  and  has  acquired  a 
habitual  predominance  in  the  personal  life.  A 
sentiment,  it  is  true,  may  become  so  strong  as 
practically  to  control  the  will,  but  this  would  not 
result  in  a well-rounded  personality ; it  might 
conceivably  lead  to  a narrow,  sel^h,  or  mean 
type — the  tyrant  or  dictator,  e,gr. — which  could 
hardly  be  called  moral.  For  the  higher  resulte  of 
character  the  sentiments  must  be  brought  into  the 
service  of  a concrete  ideal  and  organized  under  the 
control  of  the  will.  This  ideal  must  also  attain  to 
such  a predominance  by  sheer  force  of  love  that 
conflicting  inhibitions  or  interfering  unorganized 
desires  will  be  overcome.  Character  thus  grows 
in  strength  and  beauty,  and  approximates  to  per- 
fection and  goodness.  A sentiment,  therefore, 
may  well  be  a controlling  motive  of  behaviour,  but 
character  depends,  ultimately,  on  the  habit  of 
self-control  and  loyalty.  We  cannot  therefore  be 
too  careful  in  selecting  the  sentiments,  or  the 
single  sentiment,  which  is  to  attain  the  dignity  of 
a fixed  habit  through  the  choice  of  the  wifl.  T^e 
reinforcement  of  r^igion  will  be  found  necessary 
to  the  realization  of  tne  ideal  self,  because  it  is  in 
God  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being.  If  to 
this  we  add  the  sentiment  of  love,  proclaimed  the 
rule  of  conduct  by  Jesus,  we  have  the  aim  and 
motive  of  all  true  character  clearly  indicated,  in 
which  sentiment  and  character  become  one. 

LrTKRATuaa.  — G.  T.  L«.dd,  Pfye^togry,  Deooriptioe  and 
B^lanato^,  New  York  end  London,  18W,  ch.  a^i. ; W. 
McDong'nll,  Jntrod.  to  Social  Ptychology^t  London,  1911,  c-hin- 

and  p.  268ff. ; T.  E.  Harrison,  Anoient  Art  and 
do.  up,  oh.  viL  ; A.  F.  Shand,  ' Oharaoter  and  the 
potions,  Ifind,  new  aer..  t.  [1896]  203  fl.:  G.  F.  Stout,  A 
Manual  ^ P»yeholom/9,  London,  1913,  bk.  iv.  ch.  Ix. ; A.  E. 
Dax^es,  Moral  Lift  (^bUcations  of  the  PtyehoL  Rot..  LX 
^ Wundt,  PtAice,  Eng.  tr..  London, 
^7-1001,  voL  il.  pt.  L ch.  L ; James  Sully,  Outline*  oj 
Pncholo^,  New  Ifork,  1898,  p.  88411.;  C Uoyd  Morgan, 
The  Sprvngt  of  Condtict,  do.  1888,  pt.  Ui-  oh,  U. 

H.  Davies. 

^ GrundzOge  dor  Pei/eholoffie,  Berlin,  1874,  p.  19  f. 
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SEPARATIST  SOCIETY.  — See  Commun- 
I8TIC  Societies  of  America. 

SERAPHIM.  — See  Demons  and  Spirits 
(Hebrew). 

SERINGAPATAM  (Skr.  Srlran^pattana, 
« dty  of  the  holy  pleasure-place  *). — Senngapatam 
is  a city  in  Mysore  District,  Mysore  ; lat.  12®  25' 
N. ; long.  76®  42'  E.  ; situated  on  an  island  in  the 
river  KSverl.  In  the  earliest  times  Gautama 
is  said  to  have  had  a hermitage  here,  and 
he  worshipped  the  god  Rangan&tha,  * lord  of 
pleasure,*  wnose  temnle  is  the  principal  building 
in  the  fort.  The  earliest  temple  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  by  Tirumalaiya,  under  the  Gan^ 
dynasty,  a.d.  894.  About  a.d.  117  the  whole 


site  xvaA  granted  by  one  of  the  Chola  kings  to 
Ram&nuj&ch&rya,  the  celebrated  Vai^nava  apostle, 
and  in  1454  the  KanganAtha  temple  was  enlarged, 
the  materials  of  101  Jain  temples  being  used  for 
the  purpose.  The  place  is  remarkable  lor  the  two 
famous  sieges  in  1792  and  1799,  the  British  forces 
being  under  the  command  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
General  Harris ; in  the  latter  attack  the  Sultftn 
Tlpd  w^as  slain.  His  remmns  and  those  of  his 
father  Haidar  *AlI  rest  in  a mausoleum  {gumbaz) 
in  the  garden  known  as  the  LSi  B&gh,  where 
prayers  are  still  offered. 

LimATUiUE. — B.  L.  Rice,  My  tore.  rev.  ed.,  London,  18^,  li. 
294  ff. ; F.  Buchanan,  A Journey  from  Madrou  through  the 
Countriee  Mytort,  Canarat  and  McUaboir,  do.  1807,  i.  SO  fl. ; 
M.  Wilks,  Eistorical  Sketahu  the  South  of  India^  Madras, 
1860,  iL  241(1.,  388 ff.;  G.  B.  Malleson,  Seringapatam;  Pott 
and  Preeent^  do.  1876 ; IGI  xxlL  1791.  "W.  CrOOKE. 


SERPENT-WORSHIP. 


Introductory  (J.  A.  MacCulloch),  p.  399.  I Teutonic  and  Balto-Slavic  (E.  Welsford), 
Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  411.  | p.  419. 


SERPENT  - WORSHIP  (Introductory  and 
primitive).  — The  cult  of  the  serpent  exists  in 
many  forms,  whether  of  a single  serpent  or  of  a 
species,  of  a serpent  embodying  a spirit  or  god,  of 
a real  or  imaginary  serpent  represented  in  an 
image,  of  a serpent  as  associated  with  a divinity 
(a  chief  god  or  one  of  many),  or  of  a purely  mythi- 
cal reptue.  All  these  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
cult  of  actual  serpents,  which,  however,  easily 
become  a fitting  vehicle  for  a spirit  or  god.  The 
origin  of  the  cult  is  to  be  sought  in  the  effect 
which  all  animals  more  or  less  hsS  upon  the  mind 
of  early  man — a feeling  that  they  were  stronger, 
wiser,  subtler  than  he  ; in  a word,  uncanny.  This 
was  especially  true  of  the  serpent  because  of  its 
swift  yet  graceful  and  mysterious  gliding  motion 
without  feet  or  winM,  unlike  that  of  any  other 
animal,^  its  power  of  disappearing  suddenly,  the 
brilliance  and  power  of  fascination  of  its  eye,  its 
beauty  and  strength,  the  sudden  fatal  conse- 
quences of  its  bite  or  of  its  enveloping  folds,  the 
practice  of  casting  its  skin,  which  suggested  its 
longevity  or  even  immortality.  All  these  con- 
tributed to  arouse  feelings  of  wonder,  respect, 
fear,  to  produce  worship,  and  also  to  make  the 
serpent  a fit  subject  of  innumerable  myths.  In 
the  various  forms  of  the  cult  there  is  often  found 
a sense  of  the  animal’s  beneficence,  probably  be- 
cause myth  easily  attributed  to  it  wisdom,  secret 
knowledge,  magical  power,  healing  properties, 
and  inspiration.  As  an  animal  dwelling  in  holes 
in  the  earth,  its  chthonic  character  was  suggested 
— it  was  the  cause  of  fertility  (also  because  it  was 
thought  to  give  or  withhold  water),  and  became 
the  embodiment  of  a fertility  daimon  or  earth- 
spirit  ; hence  also  a guardian  of  hidden  treasure  or 
metals.’  In  so  far  as  the  serpent  is  a revealer  of 
the  arts  of  civilization,  this  is  probably  because, 
where  it  was  worshipped,  it  was  often  grafted  on 
to  a mythic  culture-hero  or  eponymous  founder. 
Totemism  sometimes  lent  its  aid  as  a factor  in 
developing  respect  for  serpents,  if  not  actual  cult. 
Ajicestor-worship  also  assisted,  in  so  far  as  certain 
snakes  haunting  houses  or  graves  were  associated 
with  the  dead.  Myth  connected  the  serpent  with 
the  waters,  either  oecause  some  species  lived  in  or 
near  them  or  in  marshy  ground,  or  because  the 
sinuous  course  and  appearance  of  a serpent  re- 
sembled those  of  a river,  or  with  the  lightning, 
because  of  its  swift,  darting  motion  and  fatal 
effects.  Some  serpents  are  narmful,  others  cue 

1 Of.  Pr  801*. 

s Perhaps  also  because  the  lightning  (vserpent)  was  supposed 
to  produce  gold. 


harmless;  and  perhaps  this  is  one  main  reason 
why  both  in  cult  and  in  myth  some  are  objects  of 
fear  and  their  evil  traits  and  appearance  are 
exaggerated  or  associated  with  demoniac  beings, 
while  others  are  beneficent  and  helpful.  ‘ 

Man’s  fancy  and  man’s  dreams  about  such  an 
animal  as  the  serpent  must  also  be  taken  into 
account  in  considering  the  origins  of  the  cult. 

This  is  illustmtsd  by  &n  account  from  Papua,  where  a native 
recently  dreamt  that  a large  snake  living  on  a volcano  accused 
him  of  killing  snakes  and  alligators  and  offered,  if  he  promised 
never  to  do  so  again,  to  give  mm  a herb  to  cure  all  diseases.  The 
native  went  about  announcing  th^  but  some  natives  still  dis- 
believed and  shot  an  alligator,  whicm  remonstrated  with  them. 
Snakes  and  alligators  now  go  unharmed.^ 

Here  the  common  fancy  of  the  solidarity  of 
animals  leading  them  to  avenge  the  death  of  a 
single  animal  and  the  consequent  respect  paid  to 
them  are  seen.  This  and  other  famcies  are  em- 
bodied in  a dream,  and  might  easily  be  the  origin 
of  a cult,  as  they  actually  are  of  a prohibition. 

Classical  writers  had  vauious  theories  as  to  the 
orinn  of  the  cult,  from  that  of  Diodorus  that  the 
sn^e  wais  worshipped  because  he  figured  in 
banners  or  wais  figured  on  bamners  because  he  was 
a god,  to  the  shrewder  remarks  of  Philo  Byblius 
quoted  by  Eusebius  (see  § x (<)). 

Practically  every  aspect  of  serpent  - worship, 
myth,  and  legend,  and  of  human  attitude  to  the 
serpent,  is  shared  by  other  reptiles  — e.g.,  the 
crocodile,  to  some  extent  the  lizaurd,  and  here  and 
there  large  eels.* 

Wliile  some  form  of  awe  or  reverence  for  the 
serpent  is  wide-spreaid,  the  au^tual  worship  varies 
in  mtensity  in  different  regions.  Fergusson  sup- 
posed the  cult  to  have  originated  among  the 
Turamiaku  peoples  of  the  lower  Euphrates  and  to 
have  spread  thence  to  every  part  of  the  old  world 
where  a Turanian  people  settled,  while  no  Semitic 
or  Aryan  people  auiopted  it  aa  a form  of  faith,  its 
presence  aimong  these  being  *like  the  tares  of  a 
previous  crop  sprinjMg  up  among  the  stems  of 
a ba^y-cultivated  n^eld  of  wheat.^^  Fergusson’s 


1 See,  however,  O.  Hoee  and  W.  McDougall,  The  Pagan 
Tribee  of  Borneo,  London,  1912,  il.  68  fl. 
a O.  Marrav,  ARWxx.  [1912]  628. 

a See  L 430^,  609,  614»,  U.  352,  tiL  663,  vil.  289».  vlii. 

857*>,  be,  279,  341».  346*,  611*,  628* : J.  F.  McLennan,  Stuieee  t'n 
Andent  Eietory,  2nd  eer.,  London.  1896,  up.  272,  274.  409; 
Hoee-McDougall,  loe.  eii, ; R.  B.  ]^on,  Oeeanie  Mythology 
C’^Uythology  of  oU  Baeee,  voL  ix.X  Boeton,  1916,  pp.  66,  120  ; 
E.  Shortland,  Tradiiione  and  Superetitione  cf  the  Netr 
Zealandert^,  London,  1866, _pp.  67,  73;  W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay 
Magxe,  do.  1900,  p.  282  fl.  ; H.  Oallaw^,  The  Religious  ^stnn 
of  tie  Amaxulu,  do.  1884,  p.  217;  H.  Ling  Roth,  JAI  xxii. 
[1893]  27  ; W.  W.  Gill,  Myths  and  Songs  from  the  S.  Pacific, 
London,  1876,  p.  77.  .... 

4 J.  Fergusaon,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship,  p.  8. 
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theory  is  hardly  borne  out  even  by  the  facts 
known  to  him,  still  leas  by  newer  knowledge  now 
available.  More  recently  Elliot  Smith  suggasts  a 
theory  of  migration  by  which,  along  with  megalith- 
building, terrace  culture,  and  many  other  tilings, 
serpent- worship  orimnated  in  Egypt  about  800 
B.C.,  was  spread  thence  by  the  JPhoenicians  to 
India,  tlie  Far  East,  and  the  Pacific  islands,  and 
eventually  reached  America.^  Investigation  along 
the  line  of  this  new  theory  may  have  fruitfm 
results. 

1.  Worship  of  the  serpent.  — The  distinction 
should  be  noted  between  the  worship  of  the  animal 
itself  and  its  worship  as  the  embodiment  of  a god 
or  spirit.  Sometimes  also  a god  appears  as  a 
serpent,  or  the  animal  is  the  symbol  or  attendant 
of  a g^  who  is  probably  the  anthropomorphic 
form  of  an  earlier  serpent,  such  as  is  often  the 
guardian  of  a sacred  place  or  temple. 

(а)  Australian.  — in  Australia  the  serpent  is 
often  a totem  and  occurs  in  myth,  but  is  not 
worshipped,  except  perhaps  by  the  Warramunga 
tribe  of  N.  Central  Australia. 

The  Wollunqua  is  a huge  mythical  totem-snake,  father  of  all 
snakes,  and  lives  in  a water-hole,  whence  it  may  emerge  to 
destroy  men.  The  men  of  this  totem  do  not  call  it  by  ita  real 
name,  lest  they  should  lose  their  power  over  it,  and  they  per- 
form ceremonies  like  those  used  by  others  for  Increasine  their 
totems.  By  these  rites  the  Wollunqua  is  pleased  and  will  not 
come  forth  to  destroy.  A large  keel-sliaped  mound,  resembling 
^ is  m^e.  The  men  walk  round  it,  stroke  it,  and  then  hack 
it  to  pieces.  At  a visit  paid  to  the  water-hole  the  men,  >vith 
Mwed  heads,  solemnly  begged  the  Wollunqua  to  do  them  no 
harm.  Here  something  approaching  worship,  with  prayer  and 
ritual,  is  indicated.* * 

Some  New  South  Wales  tribes  beUeve  in  ths  existence  of  two 
makes,  40  miles  long,  found  on  the  way  to  the  other  world  or 
In  it.  They  are  killed  and  eaten  by  the  dead,  but  are  immedi- 
ately reproduced.  The  blacks  fear  them.* 

But  among  the  Australians  generallv  and  other 
low  races — veddas,  Andamanese,  and  *r  uegians — 
to  judge  by  the  reports  of  the  best  observers,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  cult  of  the  serpent.* 
Biuhmau  pam tings  show  huge  snakes  and  other 
animals,  sometimes  with  humps,  on  which  baboons, 
men,  and  mythical  creatures  are  painted,  but  we 
do  not  hear  of  a cult.® 

(б)  Paloeolithic.  — How  far  serpent  - worship 
existed  in  pre-historic  times  is  uncertain.  SerpenU 
are  found  among  the  animals  figured  by  artists  of 
the  Palaeolithic  period.  Two  figured  on  bdtona 
dt  cammandemsnt  may  possibly  be  eels.®  But  in 
other  instances  even  the  species  is  recognizable. 
One  of  these  occurs  on  an  armlet,  perhaps  as  a 
charm  ; ’ another  is  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
border.® 

It  ia  ha^y  likely  that  these  animals  were  represented,  as  in 
8.  » theory  of  PaliwUthic  art,  in  order  to  attract  them, 

j **  might  have  b^n  for  some  such  magicai 

rite  as  that  of  the  Arunta.  The  serpent  with  the  oma^ntal 
PepfJJe  was  the  object  of  a cult. 
N.  Plnsero.*  while  disbelieving  that  Palaolitbic  mao  had  a 


iQ.  Elli^  UigratienM  <if  Barlu  Culture  Man. 

/n/itisuoe  Ancient  Egyptian  Ciniization 
East  and  in  America,  london.  1916. 

* Spencei^illen^.  pp.  226  ff.,  495 

* t Palmer,  JAJ  xni.  [1884]  291. 

A * « occurs  in  such  works  ss  the  followinir  • 

loiit  » tr'if  Sellgmann,  TAe  Veddae,  Oambridg^ 

du  Cap 

* M TheyaUoe  Race*  ef  S.  Africa  London  19QS 

^ * Bushman  Piixitmgs  in  the  Ma-Dobo 

^nge.  ©•o^fl^ieoi  youma/,  xxxix.  [1912]  694.  The  snakes 

•”  0“ 

"F  Wilson,  ‘Prehistoric  Art,‘in  AnnxuU Reuort  ofthM 

MS,  4^^* 

^^«1C.  Piette,  L ArUkrcpolcgU,  vl.  [1896]  408,  xv.  [1904]  149. 
io  1885.  quoj 


reli^on,  found  religious  sentiments  in  anthropoid  apes,  which, 
he  held,  worship  serpents  and  bury  them  with  a supply  of 
Insects  in  their  graves  ss  a provision  for  a future  life  I In 
Mesolithic  times  the  serpent  had  become  a symbol,  ss  on  toe 
painted  pebbles  of  Mas  dAxil. 

(c)  African. — All  over  Africa  the  serpent  is  wor- 
shipped either  in  itself  or  as  the  embodiment  of  a 
god. 

The  cult  of  toe  snake  at  Whydah,  Dahomey,  may  be  taken  as 
t^ical  of  W.  Africa.  The  heavenly  serpent  Dafih-sio  or  Dafih- 
gbl,  the  rainbow,  confers  wealth  on  men,  and  is  represented  by 
a coiled  or  homed  snake  of  clay  in  a calabash.  It  is  also  retire- 
sented  by  the  python.  The  monster  python,  grandfather  of 
all  snakes,  dwelt  in  a temple  or  ‘ anake-house,*  containing 


. , prayers  a 

oracles  are  received  from  it ; and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
priests,  only  toe  king  can  see  It,  and  be  but  once.  U is  invoked 
for  good  weather,  fertility  of  the  crops,  and  increase  of  cattla 
The  whole  species  was  reverenced,  and  a man  who  killed  such  a 
snake  wm  put  to  death.  The  god  had  a thousand  snake-wives 
or  priestesses,  and  all  girls  of  about  twelve  whom  toe  older 

Enestesses  could  capture  at  the  time  of  mil  let- sprouting  were 
ept  in  seclusion  and  taught  the  sacred  rites,  and  figures  of 
serpents  were  traced  on  their  bodies.  The  serpent  was  said  to 
have  marked  them.  Later  they  were  put  into  a hut,  where  the 
serpent  was  supposed  to  visit  and  marry  them.  Girls  and 
women  attacked  by  hysteria  were  supposed  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  serpent  and  thus  inspired  or  poasessed.  The 
people  hod  also  smaller  serpents,  not  so  powerfid  as  Dafih-aio. 
but  adored  by  them.^ 

A similar  cult  exists  among  the  Brass  River  people,  where  the 
tribal-  and  war-god  Ogediga  was  a python,  and  pythons  were  so 
aa  to  be  allowed  to  oommit  all  kinds  of  depredations, 
o'  white  men  were 
forbidden  to  kfll  them.  The  python  is  the  tribal-  and  war-god 
and  has  a numerous  priesthood,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  one 
of  the  many  spirita.*  The  local  god  DJwiJ'ahnu  among  toe 
Tshl  appean  as  a serpent  attended  by  other  snakes,  and 
human  saonflees  wsre  formerly  offered  to  him,  n ho  did  not 
appear,  special  sacrifices  were  made  to  propitiate  him.*  The 
'?®  Mponffwee,  BakaU,  Ashanti,  and 
higer  tolbes.  In  Fernando  Po  the  <^ef  god  is  represented 
* * P®^*]**  which  can  inflict  disease  or  deato,  give  ri^es,  etc. 

o'  one  is  hung  up  annually  in  the  market-plaoe,  and 
chlldmn  are  noade  to  touch  it,  perhaps  to  put  them  under  its 
care.* 

fod  Sclwanga  was  represented  by  a 
pytoon  MUto  pi^ts  and  mediums.  It  was  kept  in  a temple, 
fed  wito  milk  by  a woman,  and  then  a medium,  possessed  by 
orates  Interpreted  by  a priest.  Sacrifices  were 
mad®  to  and  stenie  women  obtained  children  through  its 
. ^®  of  the  chief  god  Mukasa  was  a pythoneei, 
Mter  of  S^wanga.  The  Bageshu  hod  a similar  cult  of  a serpent 
Mwanga  In  » t«mple  on  a hill,  visited  by  chUdless  women.® 
Many  other  African  tribes  have  a serpent  cult.®  In 
serpents  are  looked  upon  with  superstitious  fear  and  are 
suj^osed  to  be  emissaries  of  toe  god  Ramahalavy.? 

, ®®rP®ot*cult  in  Haiti  and  elsewhere  reproduces 

one  of  the  names  of  Dafih-sio  being 
YMunhwe.  The  will  of  toe  god  is  communicated  through  a 
priest  and  pnesteas^  and  the  cult  takes  place  at  night  wh«  toe 
serp^t  IS  shown  in  a cage ; offerings  are  made  to  It ; the 
worshippers  implore  its  aid;  and  toe  priestess,  standing  In  toe 
andgdvea  orZJea.  Dances  andin  orgy 
follow,  and  sometimes  a child  I*  aacrifleed— • the  goat  without 
diirfniVi/  Bush  Nmoes  of  Dutch  Guiana  reverence  a good 
Pxpag^o,  which  must  not  be  hurt  Iri  any 
* prominent  petition 

(<i)  Polynttian.  — In  New  Zealand  and  other 
Polynesian  islands  the  snake  is  seldom  met  with, 


^ .rrotw4  Lon<ten,  R.  P.']Sarton!^2 

^ Leonard,  The  Lctoer  Eiger,  London, 
ISS^pSf^  rsAi-speoixnp  PeopUn  of  the  Ootd  Coaet.  London, 
P.\m^‘  Impreeeione  W.  Africa,  London,  1858, 

London,  1911.  pp.  813,  322,  885, 
(Oa^  ^ CAgaoe),  lU  611b  (Berbers),  vi  491® 

1 2*  S- Wake,  Serpent  Worehip,  p.  88. 

LondoSf  the  Black  ReptMic, 
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but  in  Tonea  the  water-snake  is  the  embodiment 
of  a god  and  is  reverenced.^ 

(e)  Melamsian. — There  are  traces  of  snake- 
worship  in  Melanesia. 

Among  the  Koita  of  Brltlah  New  Qainea  harmful  mythic^ 
beings  called  tabti  are  seen  as  snakes,  oorresponding  to  the 

S called  paipai  which  cause  sickness  among  toe  R^o- 
ng  tribes.  Snakes  are  also  used  by  sorcerers.*  In  Fiji 
preme  god  Ndengei  had  a serpent  os  his  shnne,  and  was 
toongnt  to  exist  os  a vast  serpent  in  a cave,  fed  by  an  attend- 
ant. Hogs  and  human  victims  were  formerly  offered  to  him, 
and  he  gave  oracles  through  a priest  and  sent  rsin.  Rati^mai- 
Mbulu  iso  lived  as  a serpent  In  a cave,  where  food  was  offered 
to  him  yearly.*  A mtu,  or  spirit,  in  the  form  of  a mythic 
snake  Bunosi,'  to  some  extent  a creator  though  bom  of  a bun^ 
mother,  Is  holy  and  is  worshipped  with  sacrifice  in  Lavew  in  the 
Solomon  Islands.^ 

In  San  Cnstoval  (spirits)  have  serpent  incarnations, 

and  one  of  them,  AgununL  is  supreme  and  creator.  Other 
snake  Agona  are  fenutle.  Flrstfruits  are  offered  to  a snake 
called  K^uraha,  a representative  of  Agunua,  while  there  are 
other  rites  and  prayers  for  relief  from  sickness,  from  bad 
seasons,  for  growth,  etc.  Eagauraha  and  her  brood  live  In  a 
special  house,  from  which  women  are  excluded.  A pig  or 
human  sacrifice  is  offered,  and  the  serpent  gives  oracles.  In 
other  places  certain  Jlgona  incarnate  in  serpents  are  wor- 
shippeo,  but  are  said  to  be  local  representations  of  Agunua, 
who  is  * all  of  them.’  * ^ 

( 0 Davak.— Among  toe  Daj'aks  the  serpent  embodies  m 
arUu,  or  spirit,  and  Is  occasionally  worshlppw  NVhen  a spmt 
enters  into  a snake,  the  animal  becomes  a deify  and  splrlt- 
belper  of  on  Individual,  but  there  is  no  tribal  cult.*  The  ICen- 
yahs  of  Borneo  r^rard  Bali  Sunge!  as  embodied  In  a serpent  In  a 
river,  causing  it  to  swirl  and  capsize  boats.  Hence  he  is  fear^J 
(a)  Ainu. — Among  the  Alnus  the  cult  is  directed  to  a mj^l- 
cal  snake-king,  father  of  all  snakes.  Snakes  cause  the  evils  of 
child-birth,  and  their  spirits  may  possess  one  who  hu  sUln 
them.  Madness  is  caused  by  a snake  entering  the  body,  and 
women  bitten  by  snakes  become  subject  to  hysteria,  and  some- 
times act  as  witch-doctors.* 

(A)  American  Indian. — ^The  American  Indians 
believe  in  a huge  serpent,  sometimes  worshipp^,* 
but  among  the  northern  tribes  mainly  the  subject 
of  myths. 

He  !s  horned  or  feathered.!*  the  horn  being  the  thunder-bolt, 
and  he  is  generally  malevolent,  though  not  alwas'i  so.  Sonie- 
times  he  is  a personification  of  the  ll^tning,  more  often  of  the 
waters,  ruling  them  and  their  powers,  and  in  Chippewa  mj'to 
he  is  connect^  with  the  flood.  More  beneficent  b^nga  are  in 
conflict  with  him,  and  sometimes  sla^-  him — the  Great  Hare 
(Algonqulns),!!  the  Thunderer  who  bates  all  noxious  beings 
Oroquois).!*  Manibosho  (Ohlppewas).!*  Sometimes  be  is  placated 
to  avoid  his  malignancy,  as  with  toe  Musquakies,  wnth  whom 
the  great  Rain-Serpent  is  the  cause  of  drought  and  ance^r  of 
all  snakes,  and  to  whose  flsh- totem  clan  he  is  propitIou8.M  But 
in  the  drier  regions  he  is  the  Rain -Serpent  who  sends  toe 
needed  rain  to  fertilize  the  maize,  and  he  to  one  of  toe  goda. 

With  the  Zulu  dramatic  ritual  symbolizes  the  coming  of 
Kfiloowlsi,  toe  Plumed  Serpent,  of  whom  an  image  is  earned  in 
procession.  Water  and  gi^n  are  made  to  drop  from  iti  and 
toe  water,  symbolizing  rain,  is  drunk  by  candidates  for  initia- 
tion ; the  grain  is  planted  separately  from  the  rest  of  toe  seed.!* 
Among  the  Hopi  tne  serpent  is  called  Palfllukon.  and  toe  fer- 
tilizing of  the  malm  by  him  Is  dramaticaliy  represented.!* 


! W.  Mariner,  An  AeeourU  of  the  I/ativee  of  the  Tonga  lelande, 

London,  1817,  U.  189 ; J.  WiUiams,  Narr.  MUtionary  Enter- 
prieee  intke  S<mth  Sea  lelande^  do.  1888,  p.  647. 

* O.  O.  Seligmann,  T?te  hlflanesiaTia  of  Dritieh  New  Ghuinea, 
Oambridge,  1910,  p^l88,  302. 

* B.  Thomson,  The  lPijian»t  London,  1908,  p.  114 ; T. 
Williams,  Fiji  and  the  Fijvane^  do.  1858,  p.  217  f.  ; cl.  ERE  vi. 
14!>.  For  the  cult  In  Banks  Islands  and  the  New  Hebrides  see 
ERE  vilL  6SS!»  and  cf.  lx.  837* ; In  New  Guinea,  ix.  84«a;  in 
New  Caledonia,  ix.  SS8. 

4 G.  O.  Wheeler,  Ait  IF  xv.  [1912]  84811. 

» 0.  E.  Fox  and  F.  H.  Drew,  JRAI  xlv.  [19161  135  ff.  ; of. 
ERE  viii.  633. 

« H.  Ling  Both,  The  Nativea  of  SaratoaM  and  British  N. 
Borneo^  London,  1890,  i.  188;  Hoee-McDou^ll,  ii.  90  f.,  114. 
t Hose-McDougall,  ii.  15;  for  Annam  see  ERE  i.  641*. 

* J.  Batchelor,  The  Atnu  and  their  Folklore^  London,  1901, 
pp.  801,  366  ff . ; ERE  L 261. 

» See  ERR  i.  824*. 

!*  For  horned  snakes  and  their  rationale  see  ERE  lil.  60S*, 
668*,vi.  798*. 

!!  ^ B.  Alexander.  N.  Ameriean  Mythoiogy  (.•^Mythology  of 
off  Boom,  vol.  x.),  Boeton,  1916,  p.  44. 

!*J.  G.  Muller,  Qeech.  dor  amerikan.  (frreligionon,  Basel, 
1855^1).  47. 

!* B G.  Squier,  American  Review^  new ser., IL  [18481  302 ff.  ; 
lltiiler,  p.  181. 

!4  M.  A.  Owen,  Folk-lore  of  the  hfueguakie  Ind^nne^  London, 
1904,  pp.  86. 110  f.  For  the  Rain-Serpent  revered  by  toe  Kicka- 
poos  see  ERE  L 824*. 

1*  M.  C.  Stevenson,  *5  RBEW  [19041,  p.  94  ff. 

!*  See  ERE  vL  786*,  786»,  and,  for  such  divine  serpenu  among 
the  Huichols,  vi.  829*. 
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Corresponding  to  the  Rain-Serpent  is  the  snake  Slsiutl  of  toe 
Kwakiutl  (N.W.  Pacific  coast)— a serpent  with  a horned  head 
at  each  end  of  its  body,  and  a human  horned  head  in  the 
middle.  To  touch,  see,  or  eat  it  is  certain  death,  but  it  brinus 
power  to  those  who  enjoy  supernatural  help.  It  is  frequently 
represent^  in  carving  and  painting.! 

Most  of  the  tribes  pay  some  form  of  cult  and 
give  offerings  to  the  rattle-snake,  the  specie** 
almost  exclusively  honoured  and  universally  repre- 
sented in  early  and  later  art.*  Where  it  is  not 
actually  worshipped,  it  is  respected  and  not  killed. 

The  Delawsires,  Lenin  Lenap4,  and  others  call  it  ‘Grand- 
father,’ and  among  the  Algonquians  it  was  the  king  of  sxmkM, 
who  gave  prosperous  breezes  and  was  the  symbol  of  life  in 
their  picture-writing.* 

The  most  cuiious  aspect  of  snake-worship  is 
that  of  the  Hopi  and  Kindred  tribes.  Pernap.'* 
originally  a fonn  of  totem- ancestor-worship,  the 
cult  is  now  a dramatic  prayer  for  rain  and  growth, 
but  the  worship  is  paid  to  mythic  ancestors,  the 
snake-youth  and  snake-maid,  Tcuamana,  who  are 
personated  in  the  rite. 

Battle-snakee.  the  elder  brothers  of  the  snake-clan,  are  col- 
lected and  ceremonially  washed  after  prayer.  Synabols  repre- 
senting clouds,  rain,  and  lightning,  and  com  and  other  seeds 
are  set  out  In  the  kiva,  where  a secret  ceremonial  is  performed 
with  hundreds  of  snakes.  In  the  public  ceremony  toe  priests 
of  the  snake  fraternity  carry  the  snakes  in  their  moutlis,  and 
these  are  sprinkled  with  sacred  meal  os  a praj’er-offering.  The 
snakes  are  then  sent  off  to  the  cardinal  pointa,  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  the  prayers  for  rain  to  the  powers  below.  The 
members  of  toe  clan  claim  immunity  from  snake-bite,  because 
the  snake  is  their  totem.  This  snake-dance  has  no  connexioD 
with  the  cult  of  the  Plumed  Serpent  already  referred  to.4  The 
Natchez  also  venerated  the  rattle-snake  as  a form  of  the  Great 
Spirit  and  placed  its  image  in  the  temple  of  the  sun.* 

Among  the  animal  mounds  of  Wisconsin  one  represents  a 
serpent,  1000  ft.  in  length.  It  is  conspicuously  situated,  and, 
like  all  the  other  mounds,  was  fitted  for  the  purfonnance  of 
ceremonies  before  a large  multitude.* 

(i)  Mexican. — In  Mexico,  before  and  after  the 
Azteo  immigration,  the  snake  was  an  Important 
religious  symbol- 

Living  rattle-snakea  were  kept  In  the  temples  and  fed  with 
toe  flesh  of  human  sacrificial  victims.?  Several  of  the  higher 
gods  were  partially  of  serpent  origin  or  bad  been  associated 
with  older  seipent-gods.  Uuitidlopochtli,  an  anthropomorohic 
humming-bird  deity,  was  bom  of  Coatlicue,  whose  name  sfgnl- 
fles  * serpent,’  and  snakes  were  associated  with  his  image  and 
ritual.*  In  times  of  danger  his  image  wna  covered  with  a snake- 
skin,  and  toe  priest  carried  a wooden  snake  os  bis  symbol  on 
his  festlvaL  ^e  walls  of  bis  temple  had  snakes  ca^ed  in 
relief,  and  its  circuit  was  called  ooatepanUit  * the  circuit  of 
snakes.**  Perhaps  the  snake-aspect  of  this  god  was  derived 
from  the  serpent-cult  of  the  Otomis,  whose  highest  god.  Mix- 
ooatl,  was  a serpent-dli  Initv.!*  In  one  of  his  aspects  Quetzal- 
ooatl  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Plumed  Serpent  of  the 
Hopi,  and  a snake-god  of  Yucatan,  Cucalcan,  may  have  been 
into  Win.  His  ntuns  niMuis  ^fstithcrsd  scrpsnt*;  his 
image  had  a snake  beside  It ; and  the  entrance  to  his  temple 
represented  the  gory  jaws  of  a huge  serpent.  When  he  left 
Mexico  for  the  fabled  land  of  Hapallan,  ho  Journeyed  in  a boat 
of  serpent  skins  !!  At  the  feast  of  the  god  Tloloc  little  hills  of 
paper  and  wooden  snakes  were  placed  on  his  altar,  and  his 
im^  held  a golden  serpent.!*  The  goddess  Cihuacohuatl,  or 
* seri'ont  woman,’  was  said  to  have  borne  twins  at  the  beginnli^ 
of  toe  fourth  world-age,  from  whom  the  earth  was  peopled. 
Hence  twins  were  callM  * snakes.’  She  was  also  called  Tonant- 
zln,  ‘our  mother,’  and  was  represented  with  a great  male 
eerpent  beside  her.!* 

! F.  Boas,  ‘ Social  Organization  and  Secret  Societies  of  the 
Kwakiutl  Indians  * (Report  of  (7.S.  National  Mueeum)^  Wash- 
Ington,  1896,  p.  371.  . .... 

2 D.  O.  Brinlon,  The  Alythe  of  the  New  Worlds,  Philadelphia, 
1806,  p.  ISO ; W.  ft.  Holmes,  i RBEW  [18883.  p.  289. 

* Bnnton,  p.  142.  , . ^ . 

4 J.  O.  Bourke,  The  Snake  Dance  of  the  Moquxe  of  Arwona, 
London,  1884  ; J.  W.  Fewkss.  JA  FL  xxd.  [19011  S2f..  16  RBEW 
[18971,  p.  304,  19  RBEW,  pt.  2 [19001.  pp.  624.  965  ff.,  1005  ff.; 
M.  O.  Stevenson,  11  RBEW  [18941,  for  the  dance  among  toe 
Sla.  Cf.  Jtf/LBri.  786f. 

» Muller,  p.  62.  , ^ 

«G.  P.  Wright,  Tils  Origin  and  Antujuity  of  Man,  London, 
1918,  p.  148  ff. 

7 Bernal  Diaz,  quoted  by  Southey,  notes  to  Madoe  in  Poetical 
Work*,  London,  1860,  v.  482 ; F.  Lopez  de  Gomara  In  S.  Pur- 
(^las,  FurcAo*  His  Pvhprimes,  Glasrow,  1005-07,  xv.  636. 

* Joseph  Acosta,  in  Purchas,  xv.  812  f. 

* lb.  p.  819  f. ; NR  iii.  821.  w Miiller.  p.  48.1. 

!!  W.  ^escott.  Hit.  of  Mexico,  London,  1909, 1.  883  ; 

pp.  486,  677  ff. ; NR  UL  281.  449  ; Lopez  de  Gdmara,  In  Pun  S.-. 
XV.  547. 

!»  MiiUer,  p.  502.  . ^ . 

!»  lb.  pp.  4S4.  614 ; Brinton,  p.  148  ; NR  liL  352. 
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SBRPBNT-WOBSHIP  (Introductory  and  Primitive) 


(J)  A/ayon.— The  Meyan  god  Voton  wa*  probably  in  one 
aspect  a vwrlety  of  the  Plumed  Setpent.  and  his  repre- 

sented him  ss  a bird  above  and  a serpent  below.  This  cultt^ 
sod  was  said  to  have  built  * the  city  of  the  serpento  and  to 
liave  written  a book  proving  that  he  was  one  of  we  Cbanes,  or 
serpents.1  In  Mayan  iISS  and  carvings  the  rattle-s^e  ^one 
is  represented  as  a s3’mboI  and  is  called  the  ' serpent-king. 

{k)  Central  A^ncrican.— Among  the  peoples  of 
Central  America  living  snakes  were  worshipped. 

Human  victims  are  said  to  have  been  offered  to  a living 
serpent-god  bv  the  Zacatecaa.*  Near  Uxmal  is  a spring  where, 
according  to  Indian  belief,  an  old  woman  sits  and  exchange 
water  for  little  children,  whom  she  gives  to  a serpent  to 
She  is  perhaps  the  anthropomorphic  form  of  a serpentrgM  to 
whom  children  were  offered.*  All  over  this  region,  in  Hon- 
doras  and  Nicaragua,  the  remains  of  temples  shoa*  colossal 
feather^  serpents,  sometimes  with  a human  b^d  in  the  jaws, 
as  at  Uxxnal,  sculptured  on  the  walls  and  cornices,  and  eome- 
tinaes  running  the  whole  length  of  the  building.  QuetsalooaM 
or  OoculcoD  IS  ^so  depicted  holding  feathered  serpents  or  with 
theee  colled  round  his  body.  Such  serpents  are  also  seen 
painted  on  rocks  in  Nicaragua.* 

(0  Peruvian.— Itx  Peru  the  pre-Inca  race  venerated  serpen  to 
and  painted  them  on  temples  and  houses,  snd  offered  human 
hearts  and  blood  to  them.  They  were  also  represented  on  the 
temples  of  the  Inca  kingdom,  where  reverence  for  snakes  was 
wide-spread,  and  the  spotted  wood-snake  was  kept  In  the 
temple  of  Pachacamac.*  The  god  of  riches,  Urcoguai,  was 
regarded  as  a snake,  in  which  form  he  was  said  to  have 
amiesred,  and  his  snake-image  in  the  form  of  a horned  and 
haury  rattle-snake  was  reverea  in  a building  called  the  * snake- 
honse.*? 

(m)  S,  American  Indian. — The  native  Indians  of 
S.  America  have  always  shown  certain  reverence 
for  serpents. 

Among  the  Caribe,  who  believed  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
transmigrated  Into  snakes,  images  of  snakes  erusted.  Rakumon. 
one  of  the  men  drawn  from  the  thigh  of  the  first  man  and  god 
Lo^o,  became  a snake  with  a buiuan  head  and  twined  himself 
round  trees,  the  fruit  of  which  be  ate  and  gave  to  others. 
Afterwards  he  became  a star.  Star  and  snake  are  connected  In 
Carib  myth— the  star  shows  by  its  position  the  time  of  the  ^’ear's 
fmttfulness,  the  snake  symbolizes  the  renewing  of  vegetation 
through  the  fertilizing  rain.*  The  serpent  is  also  a common 
symbm  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  temples  of  the  more  civilized 
tribee— e.g.,  the  Mnyscas,  among  whom  the  priests  in  proces- 
sions wore  masks  of  snakes  and  crocodiles.*  The  Chibchas 
believed  in  a large  snake  which  issued  from  a lake,  and  they 
made  offerings  of  gold  and  emeralds  to  it.  A snake-cult  was  also 
observed  by  neighbouring  tribes,  snd  the  Oansri  believed  them- 
si-lves  deeccndra  from  a snake  dwelling  in  a lake,  to  whom 
offerings  of  gold  were  made.i*  The  great  boa  was  worshipped 
by  tribes  in  Brazil,  and  one  tribe  Ih'lng  near  the  borders  of 
Peru  kept  one  in  a pyramidal  temple,  fed  it  with  hunum  flesh, 
and  prayed  to  it.U  Of  the  snake  cnilea  the  manima  a 16th  cent, 
traveller  in  Brazil  says  that  the  nativee  to  whom  it  showed  itself 
regarded  themselves  as  blessed  and  believed  that  they  would 
live  long.12  The  tribes  of  the  Issa-Japura  diatrict  believe  that 
the  anaconda  ia  evil  and  the  embodiment  of  the  water-cplrit,  the 
yaca-mama,  mother  of  the  streams,  who  bars  their  passage. 
Hence  they  go  in  fear  of  the  reptile,  which  occupies  in 
Amazoaisn  folk-belief  the  place  of  the  sea-serpent  elsewhere.it 
Many  mvths  and  tales  about  serpents  exist  among  the  various 
tribes.!* 

(n)  Chinese. — ^In  China  serpents,  like  other 
amxnals,  occasionally  have  temples  dedicated  to 
tliem,  this  cnlt  being  apparently  connected  with 
the  Mief  in  metamorphosis ; ^ out  on  the  whole 
they  are  feared. 

1 Mfiller,  p.  487  f. ; NR  t.  168. 

) Brinton,  p.  ISO.  * MiUIer,  p.  483 1. 

* J.  L.  Stephens,  InddenU  nS  Travel  in  Central  America, 
London,  1841,  p.  425. 

» E.  O.  Squler,  Nicaragua,  New  York,  1862, 1.  317 f.,  IL  36; 
Stephens,  Jnetdente  <^f  Travel  in  Yucatan,  London,  1866,  S. 
802.  ii.  804  ff.,  812:  T.  Gann.  19  RBBW,  pt.  2 [1900],  p.  663  ff. 
See  aim  JRAJ  J1012)  17  ff.  For  other  Oentrol  American 


Their  forms  are  frequently  the  embodiments  of  evil  spectres, 
which  cause  misfortune,  illness,  and  death, jor  are  ^struments 
of  punishment.  Snakes  cause  illm  ^ 

the  bodies  of  men,  and 

The  serpent  is  also  a ^ , 

snakes  with  human  or  partly  human  form— a human  face,  a 
wolfs  body,  birds’  wings,  and  moving  like  a snake — were  known. 
Transformation  of  men  into  snakes  and  of  snakes  into  men  is 
a very  old  belief.  In  many  stones,  however,  in  spite  of  the 
generally  evil  aspect  of  the  serpent,  apparitions  of  snakes  have 
proved  to  be  propitious.^  The  dragon  as  the  giver  of  rain  is 
w'orshipped  in  time  of  drought,  and  also  in  spring  and  autumn 
by  certain  mandarins  by  command  of  the  emperor.  He  has  a 
temple  in  Peking,  and  is  r^arded  as  a great  benefactor  and  the 
venerated  symbol  of  good.  In  the  ritual,  when  rain  is  prayed 
for,  a large  image  called  the  ‘Dragon  King’  is  carried  in  prooee- 
sion,  ana  incense  is  offered  to  it.  Boats  in  the  shape  of  a 
dragon  also  play  an  important  part  In  the  Dragon  Boat 
festival  and  in  the  procek^ion  of  the  Five  Rulers.  The  symbol 
of  the  dragon  is  a common  religious  and  artistic  moUf : the  five- 
clawed  dragon  was  the  emblem  of  the  Imnerial  power,  the 

Sroteoting  deity  of  the  emperor,  whose  body  was  called  the 
ragon’s  body,  his  throne  the  dragon’s  throne,  etc.  The  true 
dragon  Is  never  all  visible  at  once,  out  only  his  head  or  tall,  the 
rest  of  his  body  being  enshrouded  in  clouds.^ 

(o)  Japanese, — The  Japanese  frequently  worship 
the  serpent  as  a mysterious  being,  often  the 
embodiment  of  a spirit  or  god. 

It  has  an  important  place  in  mvthlc  history  as  progenitress 
of  the  Mikado’s  ancestry.  Myth  nardl^'  distinguishes  oetween 
snake  and  antbropomorphlo  god,  the  forma  bemg  interchange- 
able. Some  divinities  still  assume  serpent  form— s.p.,  the 
goddeee  Bentem,  to  whom  certain  snakes  are  sacred  and  are 
her  servants  and  confidants— and  where  certain  snakes  live 
famous  temples  have  been  built.* 

(p)  Cretan.  — There  are  traces  of  a former 
serpent-divinity  in  Crete. 

Images  of  a goddees,  with  snakes  twined  round  the  bodj'  and 
head-arees,  have  been  found.  Sometimes  votaries  holding 
snakes  dance  before  her.  She  is  probably  an  earth -goddess, 
lady  of  the  wild  creatures,  amd  an  anthropomorphic  transforma- 
tion of  on  older  serpent-divinity.  It  Is  unlikely  that  the 
figures  represent  snake-charmers,  as  has  been  suppoaed.*  On 
the  Myceniean  cylinders  of  Cyprus  Che  goddess  of  Paphos  is 
associated  with  a pillar  entwined  by  a serpent,  and  Pausanias 
describes  an  image  of  Artemis  holding  serpents.* 

(?)  Egyptian. — ^Among  worshipful  animals  the 
serpent  predominated  in  Egypt,  either  because  of 
its  supposed  good  qualities  or  through  fear  of  some 
species ; and  the  emt  of  the  cobra  and  asp  occurs 
in  tlie  earliest  times. 

The  figure  of  the  serpent  appears  as  a personal  or  house* 
protecting  amulet  all  through  Egyptian  history.  The  cobra  or 
urotue  was  a symbol  of  fire  or  the  solar  disk ; hence  this  eerpent 
decked  the  forehead  or  crown  of  the  solar  god  and  of  Idnn,  his 
representatives,  was  carried  by  priests  and  priestesses  of  &a,  or 
itself  occurred  crowned  on  standards.  It  was  identified  with 
the  flaming  eye  of  the  god;  hence  ‘eye’  and  ‘asp*  became 
synonymous,  and  two  eyes  or  serpents  were  called  ^daughters 
of  the  sun-god.’ 7 The  sun-god  la  also  figured  as  a serpent  or  a 
double  asp.  and,  like  the  ec^r  orb,  the  xtroeue  was  sometimes 
represents  with  win^  Serpents  gruarded  the  groves  and 

gtes  of  Amenti,  breathing  fire  against  the  wicked,  os  well  as 
e pylons  of  the  heaven  of  Osiris.  A serpent  ivas  the  embodi- 
ment of  certain  goddessee— e.jr.,  Rannut,  goddess  of  fertility 
and  the  harvest,  perhaps  because  snakes  found  in  com-flelds 
were  regarded  ss  local  spirits  in  snake  form  and  were  fed ; Mert- 
seker,  goddess  of  the  necropolis  at  Thebes ; Buto  and  Nekhab, 
ffuardi^s  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  It  was  associated  with 
Isis  and  Nephthys,  because  these  g^desses  were  later  identified 
with  Uazet,  the  uresus-goddess,  who  was  gradually  absorbed 
into  all  the  goddesses.  Hence  all  goddeues  were  adorned  with 
or  represented  by  the  urena,  or  as  a serpent  a g^oddess  is 
associated  with  a g;od.*  Qeb,  god  of  the  earth,  was  master  of 
snakes  and  had  a serpent’s  he«^*  Live  serpents  were  kept  as 
gruardlans  or  sacred  animals  in  shrines  and  temples  behind  a 
sacred  veil  or  in  a small  oelL  These  serpents  were  mummified 


ee^nt-gods  see  SRB  UL  ki^. 
•^koosta.  In  . 


t Porohas.  xr.  807,  888;  Qaroilasso  de  La 
Rofol  Commentarit  qf  Ute  Yneas,  e<L  a R.  Markham,  London, 
1860-71,  posn'm. 

7 Mflilw,  p.  866  : Brintoo.  p.  142. 

« Mfiller,  pp.  210,  221. 

• J.  B.  TOO  Bplx  and  O.  F.  P.  ron  Martins,  Reite  in  BraeOien, 
Munich,  1828-81,  liL  268, 1272 ; Mdller,  p.  436. 

^ Jc^,  Seutk  American  ArMtology,  London,  1012, 

u Muller,  p.  2S8 ; Gordlasso  de  La  Yega,  in  Pmchas,  xrii.  888. 
“ Purclu^rvL  407. 

!*T.  W.  vnjiflen,  ne  NvrtA^Weet  Ameuone,  London,  1016. 

p.  281- 

!*  E.  Nordenskifild,  Indianerleben : el  Gran  Chaco,  Lelnziar. 
1012,  pp.  110,  288 ; cf.  BRB  iL  8S6»,  8S7b. 

“ J.  J.  M.  de  Oroot,  The  Religion,  qf  the  Chinese,  New  York, 
10X0,  p.  124. 


1 See  art.  LTCAjcTOROrr,  { x. 

s De  Groot,  The  Religious  Systsm  of  China,  Leyden,  1802- 
1910,  iv.  2151.,  V.  626  ff. 

* J.  Doolittle,  Social  Life  of  the  Chinese,  London,  1866,  L 281. 
292,  iL  55  f.,  117,  264 1. 

* W.  B.  QriflSs,  The  Rtiigions  qf  Japan,  London,  1805,  p.  81  f. ; 

B.  H.  Chamberlain,  Yokohama,  1888,  passim;  JBRB 

» BSA  X.  [1004]  223 ; PSFSt  11016]  207 ; 0.  H.  and  H.  B. 
Hawes,  Crete  the  Forerunner  qf  London,  1011,  pp.  102, 

123,  IS) ; 8.  Relnach,  in  L*Anthropologis,  zv.  [1904]  274 ; cf. 
BRB  L 142. 

* Paus.  vm.  xxxviL  4. 

7W.  Max  Milller,  Egyptian  Mythology  (•s  Mythology  of  sfl 
Races,  vol.  xii.l,  Boston,  1018,  p.  29. 

* El.  A.  Walhs  Budge,  The  Gods  qf  the  EgyptUms,  London, 
1904,  L 02.  100,  441  f. 

» Max  Muller,  p.  42. 
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or,  like  thoee  sacred  to  Amon,  buried  in  the  temple.^  Offerings 
of  fruit,  cakes  of  flour  and  honey,  flowers,  and  incense  were 
made  to  8erpent* *divinitie8.  Urcri  figured  as  temple-guardians, 
often  in  the  form  of  a cornice  or  frieze.  In  heaven  was  supposed 
to  exist  the  se^ent  Sati  or  Bata,  the  serpent  * of  millions  of 
years,’  into  which  the  soul  of  the  dead  iaentifled  with  Osiris 
could  transform  or  identify  itself.^  Divine  beings  have  some- 
times a serpent’s  head.  The  serpent  was  much  represented  in 
later  times  as  its  cult  incresised,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  then 
oft^  with  the  heads  of  Sarapis  and  Isis.  Stars  were  regarded 
as  snakes  or  these  were  their  symbols.*  Generally  the  serpent 
was  regarded  as  an  iiycMht  tiaifjLmy  connected  with  life  and 
healing.  So  even  now  ^it  is  believed  that  each  quarter  in  Cairo 
has  its  peculiar  guardian-genius  or  Agathodsemon,  which  has 
the  form  of  a serpent.* < In  early  times  dwarf  figures  like  Bes 
tear  up  and  devour  serpents— symbols  of  hostile  powers;  and 
the  heavenlv  gods  are  said  in  one  myth  to  have  left  the  earth 
because  of  the  serpents  who  drove  them  away — primeval  reptiles 
of  the  abyss  or  a serpent  of  the  earth-god  or  a serpent  created 
by  Isis.*  There  is  also  a confused  reference  here  to  a serpent  of 
great  size  embodying  darkness  and  evil,  enemy  of  Ba  and  the 
go^  and  destroyer  of  souls.  This  is  Apap,  referred  to  from 
early  times,  and  probably  a reminiscence  of  the  python.*  Apap 
dwelt  in  the  ocean  over  which  travelled  the  divine  boat  of  Ka, 
which  he  sought  to  upeet,  or  in  that  part  of  Hades  through 
which  the  god  travels  daily.  Ba  daily  attacks  and  sl^s  him, 
and  the  destruction  is  described  with  grim  reallsm.7  The  dead 
fought  Apap  and  other  demoniac  serpents  with  Ba’s  aid,  and 
protected  by  amulets  and  formula  of  repulsion.*  In  other 
forms  of  the  myth  gods  (often  with  serpents*  heads)  attack  and 
bind  Apap  under  the  earth  or  sea.  Apap  tended  to  ne  identified 
with  Set,  attacked  by  Horus.  These  myt^*  oi&y  be  connected 
with  the  Babylonian  myth  of  Bel  and  Tlamat.  Apap  was  also 
devourer  of  the  souls  of  the  wicked,  and  was  head  of  all  powers 
hostile  to  the  sun.  Serpents  of  demon  aspect  met  the  soul  on 
its  way  to  the  other  world,  but  ag^nst  those  the  Book  (^f  the 
Dead  provided  a way  of  escape.  Homs,  as  protector  against 
venomous  snakes,  was  called  'stopper  of  snakes'  and  is  repre- 
sented holding  snakes  in  his  hand.  Hence  amulets  of  the  god 
in  this  aspect  were  worn  as  protectives.* 

(r)  Babylonian. — In  Babylonia  there  is  little 
trace  of  worship  of  the  serpent. 

Herodotus  t*  speaks  of  a live  serpent  worshipped  there,  but 
this  may  be  a reminiscence  of  the  conouest  of  'Tlamat  by  Bel- 
Merodacb.u  £a  had  the  serpent  as  symbol  and  was  called  * god 
of  the  river  of  the  great  snake' — <.«.  the  deep  or  the  Euphrates. 
The  names  of  the  nver  in  early  inscriptions  mow  the  connexion 
of  the  serpent  with  Ea  and  also  mth  Innlna,  his  daughter, 
whose  name  is  interchangeable  with  that  of  the  snake,  the 
anthropomorphic  transformation  of  which  she  probably  wos.^ 
Serpents  abounded  in  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
Serak^  god  of  com,  was  a snake-god.  Sala.  consort  of 
Blmmon,  had  a name  meaning  'goddess  of  reptUes.*  Oertain 
goddesses  associated  with  the  under  world  are  depicted  with 
serpents  In  their  hands.'*  Among  what  appear  to  be  emblems 
of  gods  on  boundary-stones  recording  sales  of  land  a snake  la 
a prominent  figure— possibly  symbolizing  £a.i* 

On  the  whole  the  serpent  tended  to  assnme  or 
already  generally  had  an  evil  aspect  in  Babylonia. 

Thia  is  seen  especUlly  in  the  myth  of  IKamat,  of  Sumerian 
origin,  and  in  * the  evil  serpent ' or  * serpent  of  darkness,*  often 
identifled  with  her,  or  *tne  great  serprat  with  seven  heads.* 
Tlamat  represented  the  primeval,  anarchic  waters,  as  a monster 
dragon  or  raging  serpent,  which  Merodach  conquered  and  slew 
or,  in  another  version,  suMued  and  bound.^  Among  her  forces 
were  'the  dragon,  the  great  serpent,  the  devouring  reptiles.’ 
Traces  of  this  myth  are  found  in  the  OT  as  a survival  or 
borrowing.  The  serpent  is  associated  with  the  deep,  is  called 
by  various  names— Leviathan,  Behemoth,  Bahab,  as  well  as 
dragon  or  serpent — and  is  represented  as  conquered  by 
Jahweh,^*  or  as  bound  by  Him  or  set  in  the  sea  and  again  to  be 
oonquered.^7  This  being  is  apparently  identifled  with  historic 
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nations  (Babylon,  Eg\pt,  Ass  vrlaX  and  Is  sometimes  duplicated,! 
and  it  has  many  heads.  Other  references  to  ' the  dragon  that 
is  in  the  sea  * may  imply  Tiamafs  consort,  Kingu.®  Monstrous 
forms  of  reptiles  and  serpents  are  mentioned  by  Beroaus  as 
existing  in  early  times  in  Babylon.  Horned  serpents  occur  in 
Chaldsean  monuments,  and  winged  dragons  on  the  lintel  of  a 
doorway  of  the  palace  of  Sennacherib.  The  demoniac  or  evil 
aspect  of  the  serpent  is  seen  also  in  the  myths  of  Labbu  and  of 
Etana,  and  in  the  serpent  which  steals  the  plant  of  life  from 
Gilgame4,  while  demons  were  often  given  a serxient  form.* 
The  seal  with  no  erect  serpent  between  two  seated  figures  on 
either  side  of  a sacred  tree  still  lacks  interpretation,  though 
some  have  supposed  it  to  represent  a Babylonian  version  of  the 
Fall  story.*  Serpents  were  believed  to  guard  holy  places  and 
were  set  up  on  entrances  of  temples  and  palaces. 

(3)  Canaanite  and  Hebrew. — In  Canaan  serpents 
of  brass  or  terra-cotta  and  actual  serpents*  beads 
have  been  found.  These  suggest  a cult,  and 
perhaps  a pit  in  which  was  a serpent  of  brass  may 
have  been  a serpent  shrine.® 

Ashtart,  like  the  Oretan  goddess,  is  represented  with  serpents 
in  her  hands.  These  brass  serpents  recall  the  Hebrew  brazen 
serpent,  which  has  been  varioxisly  explained  as  a pre-Israelite 
image  of  a serpent  embodying  the  spirit  of  a well,*  adopted  by 
the  Hebrews  ; as  an  early  Hebrew  image  connects  with  heal- 
ing worshipped  down  to  the  days  of  Hezeldah,  who  destroyed  it ; 
as  a totem  of  the  family  of  I>ayid,7  or  the  symbol  of  a serpent 
tribe ; or  as  originally  a representation  of  Tiamat,  later  mis- 
understood and  associated  vrith  healing.*  Was  it  the  image 
of  an  actual  serpent  or  of  a spirit  (jinn)  embodied  in  a serpent  7 
Probably  the  latter,  as  the  fiery  serpents  of  the  Btiological  myth 
explaining  its  origin*  suggest  demoniac  beings  in  serpent  form, 
such  as  are  stiU  oelievea  in  by  the  Arabs.  The  cult  of  every 
form  of  creming  thing  and  abominable  beast  portraved  on  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  may  have  been  a recrudescence  or  an  earlier 
Hebrew  cult  or  a borrowing  from  exterior  sources.!®  Serpents 
or  dragons,  as  In  Arab  belief,  were  doubtlem  also  connected 
with  wells,  giving  or  withholding  the  waters,  and  in  Syria 
springs  are  named  after  sez^nts,  or  as  in  Palmyra  a fenoale 
sexpent-demon  dwells  in  a spnng  and  can  hinder  its  flow.U 

The  fiery  flying  serpents  of  Nu  21*  and  Dt  8!*  are  still  known 
to  Eastern  superstition,  and  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus!* 
as  inhabiting  tme  desert.  A serpent  of  this  kind  Is  threatened 
against  Philutia,  and  Is  mentioned  as  a creature  of  the  land 
of  trouble  and  anguish.!* 

The  talkii^  serpent  of  On  8 represents  a primitive  stage  of 
thought,  whOe  the  story  supplies  an  etiological  myth  answering 
the  qne^ons.  Why  are  serpents  and  men  at  enmity  ?,  and  Why 
doM  the  serpent  crawl  instead  of  walk?  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  serpent  was  intended  in  the  original  story  to  be 
eviL  More  likely  be  was  a divine  being,  with  superior  know- 
ledge and  a kindly  desire  to  help  man  to  knowledge  denied 
him  by  other  divimties.  A later  recensloD  made  his  act  have 
evil  consequences,  and  therefore  he  himself  had  evil  intentions. 
The  story  doubtless  arose  with  a people  to  whom  the  serpent 
was  sacrM,  and  who  were  impressed  ^th  its  wisdom. 

Frazer  connects  the  story  of  the  Fall  with  myths  of  the  oitein 
of  death  (the  ' perverted  message  * group)  and  of  the  cast  skin 
(the  serpent  casting  its  skin  renews  its  youth  and  never  dies, 
and  hence  was  conndered  immortal).!*  He  assumes  that  in  the 
earlier  form  of  the  story  there  were  two  trees,  one  of  life  and 
one  of  death.  God  wished  toon  to  eat  the  former  and  so 
become  immortal,  but  man,  misled  bv  the  serpent,  ate  the  fruit 
of  the  other  tree  and  so  forfeited  immortality.  The  serpent 
ate  of  the  tree  of  life  and  so  lived  for  ever.!* 

T^  connexion  of  the  serpent  with  the  devU  is  nowhere 
hinted  at  in  OT,  hot  appears  first  in  Wis  2**,  and  was  a Babhinic 
conception^*  with  profound  influence  on  Ohristian  and  Gnostic 
thougnt.  ^s  idea  of  a chxmtio  force,  personified — s.p.,  as  a 
dragon  (Tlamat)— hostile  to  creative  divinities,  was  more  or  less 
combined  with  this.  Hence  such  a conception  as  Bev  12,  esp. 
V.*.  Here  is  also  the  idea  of  a dragron  hostile  to  a heavenly 
g^dess  and  her  son  (Leto,  Apollo,  P:^bo ; Isis.  Horus,  l^hon 
or  Set ; Marduk,  Tiamat— here  the  i^dess  is  lacking).  Thsse 
various  ideas  recur  in  Ohristian  and  Gnostic  literature,  and 
language  is  sxhausted  to  express  the  evil  character  of  the 
dei^-serpent  or  dragon.  Partly  because  of  the  myth  of  the 
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dngon  coat  Into  the  ab3m,  partly  becauae  of  the  existing 
ooDoej^on  of  death  as  a detrooring  monster,  Hades  is  often 
desorioed  or  depicted  as  a dragon. 

(t)  Phcenician  and  Arabian. — ^For  the  Phoeni- 
cians we  have  the  evidence  of  Eusebius,  quoting 
Philo  of  Byblus : 

Taautoe  (the  E^mtian  Thoth),  and  after  him  the  Phoenicians 
and  Egyptians,  cnvinized  dragons  and  serp^ts,  because  they 
of  all  reptUes  have  the  strongest  respiration  and  a certain 
fiery  nature.  Th^r  swiftness  and  variety  of  movements,  in 
spite  of  poMcssing  no  feet,  their  longevity,  their  power  of 
renewing  their  youth,  all  contributed  to  the  respect  in  which 
they  were  held.  The  Phosnldans  called  the  serpent  Agatho- 
daimon,  and  it  was  adopted  into  the  m^teries  and  temples. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  to  serpents,  and  they  were  regarded  as 
great  divinities  and  mediators.^  This  evidence  is  supported  bv 
uie  fact  that  Tyrian  coins  show  the  serpent  in  connexion  with 
trees,  pillars,  and  altars,* *  while  Asklepios,  the  Greek  serpent- 
god  of  healing,  was  identified  with  Eaomun,  a Phoenician  god 
with  similar  functional 

In  Arab  belief  the  Jinn  are  embodied  in  snakes,  especially 
thoee  bauntirv  bouses  and  thickets,  appearing  and  disappearing 
suddenly.^  The  prophet  says  in  the  hook  Ifuhkdta  ’l~Juafadib 
that  such  snakes  are  jinn,  some  infideb,  some  believera  They 
must  be  asked  to  leave;  if  they  refuse,  they  are  infidels  and 
may  be  killed. 

(«)  Greek. — In  Greece  serpents  were  regarded  as 
gnandians  of  graves,  sanctuaries,  and  dwellings, 
and  were  kept  there  or  represented  in  symbol. 

Snakes  were  sacred  because  heroes  or  the  dead  generally 
might  appear  as  serpents ; certain  gods  had  once  been  snakes 
or  might  become  visible  as  such ; and  snakes  were  associated 
with  wem  in  myth,  ritual,  and  art.  The  snake  as  a chthonian 
animal — *a  son  of  the  earth** — was  associated  with  fertility, 
and  bad  been  early  reverenced  as  house-spirit,  otxovpbr 
or  sarth  daimon,  or  oyaidbc  SoffMiv,  promoting  fertility,  and 
hence  worshipped  or  at  least  fed.*  Eponymous  founders  re- 
garded as  heroes  were  thought  of  as  snakes  or  as  having  twy- 
natore,  like  Oecrops,?  Eyohreua  of  Salamis,*  and  Erechtheus  of 
Athens.* 

The  presence  of  snakes  in  sanctuaries  and  in  the 
rites  of  certain  divinities  suggests  that  these  had 
once  been  worshipped  as  snakes. 

Snakes  were  kept  In  shrines  sacred  to  Asklepios  (whose  name 
may  be  connectea  with  ^koXo^ov,  ^ic<iA.au^M*  snake ’ll*  and 
were  fed  by  virgin  priestesses.  They  gave  omens  of  health  and 
plenty.H  In  these  shrines  the  snake  (-ithe  god)  suggested  a 
cure  to  the  sufferer  In  dreams  or  gave  fruitfulness  to  women, 
and  the  child  was  believed  to  oe  begotten  by  the  god. 
Asklepios  appears  as  a szuike  in  myths  and  art  as  well  os  In  the 
sorcery  of  Alexander  of  Abonoteiohoa,^  and  in  stories  of  the 
founding  of  temples.  The  snake  is  also  his  symbol,  twined 
about  his  staff,  or  side  by  side  with  him.  Asklepios  had  onoe 
been  a divine  snake,  givtag^fertUity  and  health  before  he  be- 
came anthropomorphous.  Hs  was  brought  from  his  sanctuary 
at  Bpidauros  to  Sicyon  in  the  form  of  a snake,  and  an  embassy 
went  from  Rome  to  Epidauros  and  brought  back  a serpent 
which  caused  a plague  to  cease  and  received  divine  honoars.ts 

In  some  of  his  aspects  Zeus  bad  snake  form,  as  certain  bas- 
reliefs  show^Zeus  Ktedoe,  the  fertility-giver,  ^us  Meiliebioe, 
and  Zeus  Soaipolis,  who  as  a child  was  placed  by  Eileithyia 
before  the  army  of  Ells  when  the  Arcadians  invaded  It,  and 
vanished  into  toe  ground  as  a snake.  A sanctuary  was  after- 
wards built  on  the  spot.1*  Snakes  fed  by  * naked  virgin 
priestess  lived  in  Apollo’s  shrine  at  Epirus  and  were  said  to  be 
deeoended  from  the  P^iho,  and  to  be  play-things  for  the  god. 
If  they  took  the  honey-oakee  with  which  they  were  fed,  the 
year  would  be  fruitful ; If  not,  the  reverse.!*  jJemeter  bad  the 
anake  Eychreua  as  her  attendant  at  Eleusis,  probably  an  old 
local  snake-god,  and  as  goddeea  of  the  Phigalians  In  ArraHln  she 
bad  snakea  twined  in  her  hair,  and  her  chariot  was  drawn  by 
winged  snakes.  The  Erinyes,  as  chthonio  beings,  are  called 
and  had  the  form  of  snakes,  or  snakes  were  coiled  in 
their  hair.!*  In  so  far  aa  they  originated  from  ghosts,  their 
anake  form  is  obvious. 


Zeus  as  a serpent  violated  Persephone,  who  then  gave  blrtb 
to  Dionysus  (Sabazios),!  a god  with  oocMionad  snake  form.*  in 
wboee  rites  women  put  snakes  in  their  hair  or  round  their 
bodies,  or  rent  them  asunder.*  The  god  wu  doubtless  em- 
bodied in  the  snakes,  for  * the  symbol  of  the  Dionysioc  orgies  is 
a oonseorated  serpent.'*  In  Roman  mytti  the  parallel  was  the 
violation  of  the  Bona  I>ea  by  her  father  Faunus,  and  a con- 
secrated serpent  was  placed  beside  her  image  in  her  rituaL* 
Sabazios,  the  god  of  Asia  Minor  kindred  to  Dionysos  (or  some 
personal  name  of  whom  was  read  in  Greek  as  * Dionysos  0i  was 
represented  as  a snake  along  with  Oybele. 

Some  divine  beings  were  represented  as  partly 
snake  in  form — besides  those  already  mentioned, 
Tji^hon,  Boreas,  Hecate  (also  with  serpents  in  her 
hair),  and  the  giants.® 

Snakes  kept  in  shrines  were  fed  with  honey  or  honey-cakes,  as 
the  ghosts  were  also  propitiated  with  the  same  food.? 

(v)  jRoman. — Among  the  Romans  a serpent-cnlt 
is  mainly  connected  with  the  animals  as  emhodying 
the  genius,  and  snakes  were  kept  in  large  numoers 
in  temples  and  houses.®  The  Greek  cult  of  the 
serpent  Asklepios  probably  influenced  the  Romans, 
as  the  embassy  to  Epidauros  just  mentioned 
suggests.  A more  native  aspect  oi  the  cult  is  seen 
in  the  serpent-cave  at  Lanuvlum,  whither  virgins 
were  taken  yearly  to  prove  their  chastity.  If  the 
serpent  accepted  the  offerings  brought  oy  them, 
their  chastity  was  proved  and  also  a fertile  season 
ensured,  as  at  Epirus.® 

A survival  of  an  older  cult  or  totem-olan  rite  is  probably 
to  be  seen  in  the  yearly  procession  of  men  with  coils  of  live 
serpents  before  the  image,  hung  with  serpents,  of  St.  Domenico 
of  Foltgno  at  Cocullo,  near  the  territory  of  the  ancient  MarM 
snake-man.  The  people  claim  immunity  from  enake-bite  as 
weH  as  power  over  sexpenU,  as  did  the  MarsL!* 

(to)  Celtic. — Among  the  Celts  details  of  a serpent- 
cult  are  lacking. 

A homed  serpent  is  figured  with  twelve  Roman  gods  on  a 
Gallo- Roman  altar,  and  the  serpent  frequently  occurs  along 
with  images  of  Celtic  gods  who  hold  serpents  in  their  hands  or 
present  a torque  to  two  ram-beaded  serpents  !i  These  gods  are 
probably  all  forms  of  an  underworld  god ; benoe  the  wthonio 
character  of  the  animal  as  his  symbol  or  vehicle  may  be  sug- 
gested. The  ram-headed  serpent  accompanies  a g^dess  of 
fertility  on  a monument  at  EpinaL!*  What  myth  was  told  of 
such  t^-natured  serpents  is  unknown,  but  the  ram  has  been 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  a colt  of  the  dead  or  with  the 
eod  of  the  under  world.!*  Serpents  were  entwined  round  oaks 
m the  Druldio  grove  described  by  Lucan.  The  serpent  also 
occurs  on  a group  of  Scottish  monuments  regarded  os  of  the 
Christian  period,  either  alone  or  with  the  doubly  bent  rod.!* 
These  symoole  are  probably  derived  from  the  pagan  period,  but 
their  meaning  is  unknown. 

W.  Stukeley,  In  his  works  on  Avebury  and  Stonehenge, 
advocated  the  theorv  that  the  megalithe  there  were  connected 
with  sexpent-worship,  but  archaologista  see  no  reason  for 
dissodatiDg  these  from  amilar  remains  known  to  be  burial-sites. 
A similar  theory  has  been  connected  with  a so-called  * serpent- 
mound  ’ near  Oban. 

Dragons  and  serpents  are  mentioned  frequently  in  Oeltio 
myth  and  story  In  association  with  lochs  or  sacred  trees,  and 
In  many  saintly  legends  they  are  overcome  by  the  saints.  A 
white  serpent  is  king  of  the  snakes  in  Celtic  lore.!* 

(x)  Ophite. — Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the 
cult  or  symbolism  of  the  snake  among  the  groups 
of  Gnostics  collectively  known  as  Ophites. 

With  some  of  these  the  serpent  was  a 83’mbol  of  eviL  This 
was  the  case  with  some  groups  described  by  Iremeus,  witii 


! C!lem.  Alex.  Protr,  2;  Amobius,  v.  21;  Died.  Sic.  iv.  4,  v. 


(19061  459  f.;  see  also 


I PhDo,  ap.  Bua  Preep.  Evang.  i.  10. 

*T.  Ifauinoe,  Indian  Anti^ties  compared  with  Persia, 
Bgrpi^  Orsees,  Loxxlon,  ITOfi-lSUfi,  vi.  STS. 

■ W.  W.  P.  von  Baudinin,  ZDEQ  lix. 
art.  PsoDnetAMS. 

* W.  B.  Smith*  pp.  120,  120,  138 ; E.  W.  Lane,  Arabian 
Sodetp  (n  the  Middle  Agee,  London,  1883,  pp.  28,  86 ; cf.  ERE 
L 680^. 

• Herod,  i.  78. 

*Cf.  J.  B.  Harrisoo,  Themis,  Cambridge,  1012,  p.  283;  of. 
ERE  vt.  404*. 

? Aristoph.  ITcups,  4.38 ; see  ERE  uL  270. 

* Paus.  1.  xxxvi.  L 

• See  Herod.  vUL  41 ; Vita  ApoUon.  vll.  24 ; Orph.  Bvmn. 
xxxii.  11. 

MunWi^iaf’^’  MythotogU  and  ReligionsgesehiehU, 

!!  .Shan,  de  Nat.  An.xL2.  1*  See  ERE  L S06>. 

“ Paua.  n.  xL  8,  m.  xxiiL  7 ; Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  5 ; Livy.  x.  47. 

II  .**•  ^ 2- 

Rur.  Iphig.  %n  Tour.  286 ; iEsch.  Hum.  126,  Choeph.  1044  ff. 


* Eur.  Baech.  1017. 

« Ib.  101, 687  ; Athen.  v.  28 ; Clem.  Alex.  Pratr.  IL  12 ; Galen, 
de  Antid.  1.  6,  xiv.  46. 

4 Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  ii.  12. 

* Macrob.  1.  xiL  24  ; Plut.  Ceesar,  0. 

« Hyginus,  Fob.  166 ; Ludan,  PhUtrpe.  22 ; Paus.  v.  xix.  L 
vin-  xxix.  S. 

7 Herod.  >iiL  41 ; Paus.  nc.  xxxix.  11 ; Aristoph.  Clouds,  606 ; 
Lucian,  Dial.  Mart.  iiL  2;  Pbiloetr.  Vita  ApoUon.  viii.  10. 

* Pliny,  HN  xxix.  72. 

* iElion,  de  Nat.  An.  ix.  16 ; Propert.  EUg.  iv.  8. 

1*  M.  O.  Harrison,  FL  xvlii.  (I907f  187  ; Pliny,  UN  viL  2. 

!1  RA  XXX.  [18071  813,  xix.  [1882]  322. 

!*J.  L.  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Les  Dieux  gavUoie,  d’aprls  les 
fnonumentejlgurie,  Paris,  1910,  p.  80. 

!*8ee  J.  A.  MacCaUoob,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Celts, 
Edinburah,  1011,  p.  166. 

!*J.  Romilly  Allen,  The  Early  Christian  Monwnents  0/ 
Scotland,  with  introd.  by  J.  Anderson,  Edinburgli,  1908,  pt.  L 
p.  xxxiii,  and  plates. 

!»  For  the  serpent's  egg  in  Celtic  lore  see  ERE  iil.  207\  413*. 
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whom  the  toa  of  lal<Ubaot>h  was  Nous  from  whom 

were  derived  spirit,  soul,  and  mundane  things,  and  the  cause  of 
all  wickedness.  Hence,  as  the  enemv  of  mankind,  he  was  not 
honoured  by  these  groups  of  Ophites.^  In  the  system  of  Justin, 
Naas,  or  the  serpent,  is  the  principle  of  evil,  commits  adultery 
with  Eve,  and  afflicts  toe  spirit  of  Elohlm  in  man.3  The 
Severians  also  regarded  the  serpent  as  evil  and  the  vine  as  the 
product  of  interoourse  between  it  and  earth  — perhaps  the 
reflexion  of  a pagan  myth.^ 

Others  regarded  the  serpent  as  good,  thus  reverting  un* 
consciously  to  toe  belief  adumbrated  in  the  Semitic  Fall  myth 
of  the  wise  serpent,  because  his  action  produced  good  results  in 
disobedience  to  the  Demiurge,  or  he  represented  an  intelligent 
principle--s.g.,  in  the  case  of  the  sect  which  identified  Sophia 
and  the  serpent*  To  the  Peratse  the  Son  and  toe  serpent  were 
identical,  and  the  Naassenes  worshipped  Naas  as  the  moist 
principle  which  is  good  and  in  which  all  things  subsist*  An 
actual  cult  of  a serpent  was  probably  limited  to  a few  extremists 
— e.p.,  some  descrioed  by  Epiphanlus ; the  others  regarded  the 
seraent  merely  os  a symbol  of  nigherjMwers. 

^iphanius  says  of  this  group : * They  keep  a living  serpent 
in  a cneet,  and  at  the  time  of  tne  mysteries  entice  hun  out  by 
placing  bread  before  him.  The  door  being  opened,  he  oomes 
xorto  and  having  ascended  the  table  he  tmnes  himself  round 
the  bread.  This  they  call  a perfect  iocrifiee.  They  not  only 
break  and  distribute  this  among  the  votaries,  but  whoever 
desires  noay  kiss  the  serpent.  This  they  call  the  Ehicharist,  and 
they  conclude  by  singing  a hymn  through  him  to  the  Supreme 
Father.’  ® 

On  Ophite  gems  toe  serpent  is  frequently  represented  in 
various  aspects;  e.g.,  the  Egyptian  god  Ohnubis,  identified 
with  lao  Sabaoto,  is  depicted  as  a serpent  with  a human  head. 

In  the  apocryphal  AcU  o/  PhUip  toe  apostle  is  said  to  have 
preached  m Ophior>’ma  (HierapolisX  * where  they  set  up  images 
of  serpents  and  worshipped  them,'  and  his  persecutors  are 
* children  of  the  serpent,'  or  Echidna,  who  is  identified  with  the 
devlL  Finally  Philip  and  John  expel  the  serpent — a distorted 
reading  of  fact,  for  the  serpent-cult  must  have  continued  in 
Hierapolis  long  after  apostolic  days.?  This  serpent^oult  was 
probaoly  connected  with  that  of  Qybele.  On  coins  of  Hierapolis 
snake-emblems  appear,  or  Cybele  presents  a cup  to  a snake, 
and  in  toe  Acts  senpente  are  called 'sons  of  the  goddess* — i.e. 
her  sacred  animsds  or  representatives.  Wine  was  offered  to  a 
viper  in  the  temple.®  Possibly  the  Gnostic  reverence  for  the 
serpent  was  influenced  by  the  pagan  cult  of  a goddess  associated 
or  identified  with  a snake. 

2.  The  serpent  as  embodiment  of  the  dead. — 
Certain  snakes  haunt  houses  and  burial-places, 
and  partly  for  this  reason  they  are  thought  to 
embody  ghosts  of  the  dead,  returned  to  their  old 
abodes  or  lingering  round  the  grave. 

(a)  Xmser  races. — ^Thls  is  a common  Bantu  belief,  and  with 
the  Zulus  the  amatongo  are  the  dead  In  snake  form,  toe  reptiles 
having  come  out  of  their  bodies.  If  a man  sees  a snake  on  his 
son’s  grave,  be  says.  ' This  is  my  son,'  and  snakes  In  houses  are 
Identified  with  the  dead  by  marks  or  scars  once  borne  b>  these. 
They  cause  a happy  feeling  to  the  living,  who  sacrifice  to  them 
and  feed  toem  with  milk.®  Among  the  Thonga  woods  where 
ancestral  chiefs  are  buried  are  tabu,  and  the  dead  frequently 
appear  as  snakes.  Sacrifice  Is  modeto  them  from  time  to  time.^® 
Among  toe  Eastern  Bantu  spirits  sometimes  take  this  form  for 
mischiel.  Such  a snake  is  killed,  because  this  slays  the  ghost 
or  prevents  its  further  embodiment,  but  an  apology  is  made  to 
it.^  The  Suk  regard  the  appearance  of  a snake  in  a bouse  as 
denoting  that  the  ghost  is  hungry,  and  that,  if  it  is  not  fed,  all 
in  the  house  will  die.  But  such  a snake  may  be  killed  outside 
the  hut.^®  The  £1  Kiboron,  a Masai  tribe,  tmnk  that  the  bones 
of  married  men  become  a snake  and  return  to  toe  hut,  where 
they  are  fed  with  milk.i»  Qhost-snokes  are  fed  with  honey  and 
milk  by  the  Akikuyo,  and.  If  one  Is  accidentally  killed,  the  ^ders 
are  summoned,  a sheep  Is  killed,  and  all  must  partake  of  it,  the 
culprit  wearing  part  of  the  skin  lest  hla  wife  and  children  die.1* 
The  Nandi  kill  snakes  in  houses,  but,  when  one  Is  found  on  a 
woman’s  bed,  it  Is  toe  spirit  of  an  ancestor  and  an  omen  that 
hernextchild  will  be  safely  bom.  It  is  fed  with  milk.  ^ Among 


1 Iren.  adv.  Bctr.  t.  xxviiL  8 (ed.  Harvey), 
s Hippolytus,  R^fut.  omn.  Hatr.  v.  20  f. 

® Eplph.  adv.  H«sr.  45.  * Iren,  l xxviii.  8. 

® Bupp.  v.  11  f . ; V.  4. 

® Epiph.  L 87  ; of.  art.  OraiTisu. 

7 AetA  Apottolorum  Apocrypha^  ed.  R.  A.  Lipsios  and  M. 
Bonnet,  Leipiig,  1891-1803,  li.  pt.  2;  W.  M.  Kamsay,  Th* 
(Ntvss  and  Buhoprict  Phrygia^  Oxford,  1885-97,  L 87. 

® Acta  Ap.  Apoe.  n.  ii.  51. 

s Callaway,  tt^Iigicniit  Sp$trm  of  the  Amastdu,  pp.  8,  12, 
195  ff.,  etc. : E.  Caaalis,  Lee  Bauoutoe,  Paris,  1859,  p.  246;  D. 
Leslie,  Among  the  Z\due  and  Afnato^u^os*,  Edinburgh,  1875, 
pp.  47, 120. 

10  H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  <if  a S.  African  Tribe,  Neuohltel, 
1912-18,  IL  851  fl. 

D.  Macdonald,  Africana,  London,  1882,  L 62 ; J.  Maodonald, 
JAI  xxH.  114. 

7*  M.  W.  H.  Beech,  The  Stde,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  20. 

7t  M.  Merker,  Die  Meuai,  Berlin,  1904,  p.  202 ; oL  also  SRB 
viii.  482». 

14  C.  W.  Hobley,  JRAI  xlL  [1911]  408. 

1*  A-  O.  Hollis,  The  Nandi,  Oxiord,  1909,  p.  9a 


toe  Bahima  the  bodies  of  dead  princes  and  princesses  are 
thought  to  produce  snakes,  which  are  cared  for  In  temples  by 
toe  priests.!  The  Kafirs  venerate  the  python,  because  It  em- 
bodies the  spirit  of  a dead  chief ; to  slay  a python  was  punish- 
able by  death.®  Medioine-men  and  the  rich  among  the  Maaai 
become  snakea  when  the  body  decays,  reappear  in  their  huts, 
and  are  fed  with  milk.* 

The  belief  occurs  sporadically  in  N.  America,  the  Moquis  bold- 
ing that  men  of  the  Rattle-snake  clan  become  rattle-snakes  at 
death,  and  the  Apaches  that  snakes  are  connected  with  the 
elders  or  dead  men  of  the  tribe.*  The  snake  is  sometimes 
Identified  with  the  soul,  as  when  seen  coming  out  of  a dead 
person's  mouth.  Several  8.  Ameriesm  tribes  also  have  this 
oelief.  Women  who  look  upon  the  Jurupuri  mysteries  of 
Brazilian  tribes  become  serpents  or  crocodiles  at  death,  in- 
stead of  going  to  paradise.® 

Among  toe  Tami  of  New  Guinea  spirits  may  be  called  up  at 
snakes  which  give  oracles  through  a seer,  and  among  toe 
Papuans  of  Geelvink  Bay,  who  make  images  of  the  dead  In  which 
the  spirit  resides  and  communicates  with  the  living,  those  of 
dead  women  are  represented  bolding  a serpent  with  both 
hands.®  In  Kiriwina  (B.  New  Guinea)  a chief  may  appear  as  a 
snake  In  a hut  and  is  honoured  but  also  asked  to  go,  as  his 
appearsmee  is  a bad  omen.'^  In  central  Melanesia  the  dead 
may  appear  as  snakes — s.p.,  in  a sacred  place — and  are  held 
sacred,  and  in  the  Pelew  Islands  such  snakes  are  never  killed. 
According  to  New  Britain  belief,  toe  dead  are  men  by  day  and 
snakes  by  night.® 

In  Indonesia  soul-substance,  as  distinct  from  soul,  mar 
animate  snakes  which  come  out  of  holes  from  the  under  world.® 
The  Dayaka  believe  that  spirits  (untu)  appesu’  as  snakes,  and, 
if  they  enter  a house,  it  Is  to  carry  off  the  living.  But  they  are 
(ed,  and  anything  found  in  their  mouths  is  kept  as  a charm.!® 
With  the  Ibans  of  Borneo,  who  believe  in  a man’s  ngareng, 
or  secret  sp'irit-belper,  usually  an  ancestor,  the  ngareng  may 
be  a snake,  and  all  of  the  same  species  are  reverenced  by  the 
individual  who  is  helped.!! 

(b)  JeqKineee,  Chinese,  and  Arabian. — Ancestral  snakes  are 
also  believed  in  by  the  Ghanas  aud  Assamese,!®  and  in  older 
Japan  aud  China  there  are  legends  of  snakes  appearing  from 
graves  or  in  oofllns,  as  if  the  b^ief  also  existed  there.^*  ^Is  is 
also  an  occasional  Arab  belief,  (or  in  Upper  Egypt  at  Shaikh 
Haredi,  the  tomb  of  a saint  of  that  name,  in  caaes  of  sickness  a 
virgin  was  sent  to  it  and  a serpent  came  forth,  hung  about  her 
neck,  and  was  carried  to  the  sick  man’s  bedside.  Another 
account  says  that  several  women  visit  the  place  once  a year, 
and  the  serpent  twines  round  the  neck  of  the  loveliest.!*  In 
ancient  Egypt  it  was  the  privilege  of  the  dead  to  assume  any 
form  by  means  of  'words  of  power,*  and  among  them  were 
those  of  serpent  or  orooodile.!® 

(e)  Greek  and  Roman. — Among  the  Greeks  the  snake  was  the 
symbol  of  the  grave  and  of  the  spirit  contained  in  it,  especially 
spirits  of  worshipful  heroes,  often  represented  in  art  and 
tradition  os  snakes  or  accompanied  by  snakes,  their  doubles, 
l^e  idea  was  doubtisas  derived  from  the  fact  that  snakes 
haunted  tombs.  In  legends  snakes  were  seen  close  to  the 
dead  or  crawling  from  their  beds,  or  the  dead  turned  into 
snakes  (Cadmus  and  HarmoniaX!®  There  was  also  a theory 
that  the  marrow  of  the  dead  became  a snake.!?  a woman  or 
goddess  (Hygeia,  daughter  of  Asklepioe)  feeding  a snake  with 
milk  Is  a common  Greek  artistic  motif,  recallmg  the  savage 
custom  of  thus  feeding  spirit-snakes  and  perhaps  arising  from 
a similar  custom  in  Greece.  Analog;ottS  to  this  among  thf 
Romans  was  the  symboUting  of  the  genius  or  juno— the 
guardian-eplrit  or  other  self— as  a snake,  and  the  keeping  of 
tame  snakes  in  large  numbers  in  temples  and  houses.!®  The 
snake  is  already  figured  on  Etruscan  monuments,  and  it  was 
painted  on  the  walls  of  Roman  houses,  sometimes  approaching 


1 J.  Roeooe,  JRA I xxxvil.  [1907]  101  f. 

® Stow,  p.  148. 

® HoUis,  p.  807.  For  the  Nyanja  belief,  resembling  the 
EgN-ption  (see  belowL  see  £RE  ix.  420!>. 

't'  J . G.  Bourke,  FL  ii.  [1884]  435  f . 

® ERE  1.  SSSb,  U.  886*. 

® G.  Bamler,  in  R.  Neobauss,  Deutsch  Neu-Gninea,  Berlin, 
1911,  ilL  516  : J.  G.  Frazer,  The  Belief  in  Immortality,  London, 
1918.  p.  808. 

7Q.  Brown,  Meianesians  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910, 
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® R.  H.  OodringtOD,  The  Melanesiane,  Oxford,  1881,  p.  178f. ; 
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70  E.  Dunn,  Anthropos,  L [1906]  182. 

!!  Hoee-McDougalL  U.  90 ; E.  H.  Gomes,  Seventeen  Yeara 
among  ths  Sea  Dyaues  of  Borneo,  London,  1011,  p.  148. 

!»  E.  Aymonier,  RHR  xxiv.  [1891]  267 ; BRJSX  638».  ilL  348®. 
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SsL  System  of  China,  iv.  218. 
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London,  1757,  il.  28  L ; B.  Pooocke,  A Desorption  of  ths  East,, 
in  Pinkerton's  Voyages,  xv.  269. 

!®  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  Egyptian  Jfagic.  London,  1890,  p.  230. 
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nn  »lUr.  Doubtless  sU  this  was  connected  with  an  older  belief 
In  the  ghoet  embodied  in  a snake.  JSneas,  seeing^  the  snake 
coming  out  of  his  father’s  tomb  and  tasting  his  offering,  was 
perplexed  as  to  whether  it  was  the  genius  or  an  attendant 
on  bis  father.^  In  some  cases  life  was  supposed  to  be  dependent 
on  the  safe^  of  the  house-snake ; e.g,,  when  the  tame  serpent 
of  Tiberius  was  devoured  by  ante,  he  drew  the  augury  from  it 
that  he  must  griard  against  attack  from  the  multitude.^ 

(d)  Russian. — In  Russia  the  presence  of  snakes  In  a cottage 
is  a good  omen.  They  are  fed  with  milk,  and  to  kill  them  is  a 
sin.  This  is  apparently  a relic  of  the  time  when  a belief  in 
ancestral  snakes  existM  among  the  Slavs,  Lithuanians,  and 
Wends,* 

3-  Serpents  in  the  mysteries. — ^The  ritual  use  of 
a serpent  in  Asiatic  and  Greek  mysteries  is  con- 
nected with  the  aspect  of  certain  divinities  as 
snakes. 

In  the  Initiation  to  the  rites  of  the  Phr^'gian  Sabaadoa,  whose 
symbol  and  embodiment  was  a snake,  a golden  snake  was  let 
down  into  the  bosom  of  the  candidate  and  taken  away  agein 
from  the  lower  parts.  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  this  ^tbe 
serpent  gliding  over  the  breast ' — this  serpent  crawling  over  the 
breasts  of  the  initiated  being  the  deity.^  This  rite  was  also 
adopted  in  the  Dlonysiac  mysteries.*  In  these  a snake  was 
carried  in  a etsfa,  the  snake  being  the  god  himself.  The  eista, 
with  the  snake  emerging  from  vine  leaves,  is  represented  on 
coins  of  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  of  the  Roman  period,  and 
Clement  speake  of  the  eista  in  which  was  a snake,  the  s\^bol 
of  Dionysos  Bossareus,  having  previously  spoken  of  the  box  in 
which  the  Kabeiroi  exhibits  the  of  Dionysos  to  the 

Tyrrhenians  to  worship.*  In  the  Arretophoria,  performed  for 
the  fertility  of  women  and  fields,  * sacred  things  which  may  not 
be  named  were  carried  about,  made  of  cereal  paste,  i.«.  images 
of  snakes  and  of  the  forms  of  men,'  vis.  AetAXoL?  Snake  and 
are  here  parallel  as  symbols  of  a deity,  under  both  of 
which  Dionysoe  was  represented.*  In  the  Eleusinia.  according 
to  Clement  of  Alexandm,  some  object  was  taken  by  the  initiate 
from  a eisfa,  put  into  a basket,  and  from  the  basket  again  put 
into  the  chest.*  This  object  has  been  conjectured  to  be  a 
^oAAAe,  for  a representation  of  the  mystio  basket  shows  a 
among  fruit,  and  Dieterich  thinks  that  what  was  done 
with  the  snake— drawing  it  through  the  boeom — was  also  done 
with  the 

The  rite  was  one  expreesive  of  sexual  and  mystlG  union  with 
the  god,  as  Zeus  or  Sabazioe  as  a serpent  had  entered  «tr  K6prff 
KdXnv.  The  god  was  hailed  as  tunrojcdAirie,  accordiim  to  an 
Orphic  hymn.  * In  relation  to  the  god  both  men  ana  women 
were  as  female.*  In  euch  a rite  snake  and  were  one  and 

the  same,  and  women  imitated  the  divine  action.  Such  rites 
may  have  given  rise  to  the  stories  of  sons  bom  of  human 
xnomers  by  divinities  in  the  form  of  a serpent.li 

The  eista  of  the  mysteries  of  Isis  may  also  have  oontsined  a 
snake.!* 

Besides  the  abo\e,  certain  facts  point  to  the  connexion 
between  serpent  and  ^aAA6«.i*  In  AJgonquian  myth,  at  crea- 
tion, the  of  Qeechee  Manito-im  being  in  bia  way.  he 

wrung  it  off  and  threw  it  into  the  bush,  where  it  bectune 
Wau-kau-tbee,  the  Rain-Serpent. i*  Elsewhere  in  America  the 
'was  correlatsd  or  identical  with  the  serpent.*!*  xf 
the  boundary-etonee  in  Babylon  were  phallic,  the  presence 
of  the  serpent  wreathed  round  them  is  st^ificant.  The  figure 
of  Kergal  as  a monster  on  a Babylonian  plaque  shows  the 
as  a serpent,  and  ' the  eerpont  of  oonoeption  * is  s^ken 
of  in  oertaiu  texts.!*  In  India  the  serpent— s.p.,  in  the  Saiva 
colt— is  associated  with  sexual  powers,  and  in  the  temple  of 
VMve^ara  at  Benares  the  Uiigam  is  sometimes  repreeentea  with 
a serpent  coiled  round  it.'?  O.  Schoebel,  following  certain 
Talmudists,  Agrippa  of  Cologne,  and  others,  identifies  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  serpent,  and  ^oXAiSt  in  the  narrative  of 
On  8.1*  The  connexion  of  snake  and  is  perhaps  one 


reason,  added  to  the  snake  being  regarded  as  an  earth-spirit, 
wh}'  it  is  so  commonly  associated  with  fertility,  as  so  often 
noted  above.1 

4.  The  serpent  in  mag^ical  rites.  — It  is  not 
surprising  that  such  a mysterious  animal  as  the 
serpent  ^ould  be  used  in  magical  rites,  and  in 
some  languages  the  word  for  'serpent*  has  de- 
rivatives or  cognates  referring  to  magic  or  inter- 
course with  demons,  while  the  serpent  is  often  a 
symbol  of  culture-gods  and  gods  of  wisdom,  and 
is  connected  with  healing. 

(a)  The  common  idea  that  the  representation  of 
a noxions  being  will  drive  off  that  oeing  or  other 
noxious  creatures  is  perhaps  one  explanation  of 
the  brazen  serpent  story  in  Nu  21*^* 

In  Egypt  a serpent-bead  amulet  gtiarded  its  wearer  from 
snake-bite  in  this  world  and  the  next.  The  urasus  on  the 
crown  was  supposed  to  throw  itself  on  the  king's  enemies,  and 
to  have  oompwing  power  over  the  gods  when  the  urceus  crown 
was  placed  by  Kut  on  the  head  of  the  deceased.*  In  Athens 
snake-amulets  are  placed  on  the  newly-bom  to  protect  them 
i^inst  snake-demona*  Perhaps  the  golden  serpents  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  condemns  as  a female  decoration  were 
really  worn  as  amulets.^  Gregory  of  Tours  tells  of  a bronze 
serpent  found  in  a Paris  sewer  on  the  removal  of  which  snakes 
infested  the  dty.*  Among  savages,  too,  amulets  resembling 
snakes,  or  a snake  tatued  on  the  body,  protect  against  snake- 
bite.* In  Romagna  serpents,  head  downward  and  interlaced, 
are  painted  on  walla  to  keep  away  the  evil  eye.* 

(b)  The  skin  of  the  snake  forms  a part  of  the  American 
Indian  'medicine-bag,’  and  medicine-men  amoi^  the  Nandi 
receive  i>ower  from  snakes  carried  in  their  bag.*  A wand  in 
the  form  of  a snake  was  used  by  Egyptian  magicians,  and  also 
in  the  death  ritual  to  heal  the  wound  made  by  the  adze  in 
opening  the  eyes  and  Ups  of  the  deceased.  Buried  with  him, 
such  a waud  gave  him  power  over  the  dead.*  The  skin  of  a 
serpent  is  also  mentioned  as  a magioo-medlcal  remedy  by  Mar- 
csllus  in  the  4th  cent.,  and  it  hat  still  such  properties  in  modem 
Tuscany.!* 

(c)  Eating  a serpent’s  flesh,  or  anointing  with  its 
fat,  or  appying  part  of  its  body  to  the  wound, 
was  a remedy  against  snake-bite  among  Greeks, 
Romans,  Aiaoe,  J bws,  American  Indians,  Abipones, 
Thon^a,  and  other  races,  and  is  also  found  in  folk- 
medicine  in  many  lands  still — an  example  of  the 
principle  that  like  cores  like.!! 

Henoe  fennel  cured  snake-bite  because  snakes  ate  it.i*  Again, 
part  of  the  war  medicine  of  the  American  Indians  was  a rrag- 
ment  of  a serpent,  to  give  skill  in  war.  Its  blood  was  given  to 
women  in  cbild-bed,  oeoause.  the  snake  being  immortal,  the 
blood  bad  vital  influences.1*  Here,  too,  the  virtue  of  the 
'serpent’s  egg*  and  of  the  so-callea  adder’s  stone  may  be 
noticed.  14 

{d)  The  serpent  is  associated  with  healing  rites 
over  a wide  area,  for  no  very  obvious  reason,  but 
perhaps  because  of  its  supposed  wisdom. 

This  is  seen  in  the  cose  of  the  Greek  Asklepioe  and  other 
divinities  and  in  the  Semitic  association  of  serpents  with  healing 
springs.  In  Madagascar  a god  of  healing  was  patron  of  serpents, 
and  his  priest  carried  a serpent  in  the  procession  of  the 
god.!* 

As  the  snake  sloughed  its  skin,  this  became  a folk-explanation 
of  ite  connexion  wim  Asldepios.  The  sloughing  symbolized  the 
healing  art.!* 


! Verg.  JRn.  v.  84  ; cL  F.  B.  Jevons,  Plutarch's  Romans 
Qusstions,  London,  18^  p.  xlvii  f. ; SRJS  iL  24!>. 

* Suet.  ISbsriuSf  T2. 

* See  art.  SiarsKT-wossHTr  CTentonic  and  Balto-SlavicX 

4 Amobius,  ode.  Oentss,  v.  21 ; Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  IL  16 ; 
Ftrmious  Maternus,  ds  Err.  prqf.  Rsl.  11;  cf.  Justin  Martyr. 
L 27.  ^ * 

* See  art.  Mtstxsibs  (Greek,  Phr>;gian.  etc.X  I x (e>. 

* L.  Anson,  A’ttmismofa  Greseo,  London,  1811,  pt.  L p.  936  : 
Olem.  Alex.  Protr.  iL  10;  cf.  Plutarch,  Alex.  2. 

7 SeboL  on  Lucian,  IHal.  Msr.  IL  1 ; cf.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Pro- 
Ugomena  to  ths  Studp  q/ Orsek  Relimon,  London,  1003,  p.  122. 

■ Grappe,  p.  1423.  » CHem.  Alex.  Protr.  ii,  21. 

10  Dieterich,  Bins  MUhrculUutrgie,  p.  125  f. 

11 OL  Dieterich.  p.  128  L,  d«  ETymnis  Orphids,  Marburg,  1891, 
p.  3$ ; Oruppe,  pp.  888, 1423 ; Ramsay,  L 01,  203 ; see  also  below. 
• d. 

!*Cf.  Ovid,  Amor.  iL  18;  Juvenal,  vL  537;  see  also  art. 
Mrsmiss  (Egyptian^ 

1*  Of.  E.  Gerhard,  GrieeA.  Mgthotogis,  BerUn,  1854-55 ; ERE 
V.  820. 

14  Owen,  p.  88. 

!»  Brinlon,  p.  177,  yaguaiism,  Philadelphia,  1804,  p.  40  f. 

!*  See  f s (rj:  Perrot-Chiples,  p.  38St ; ERE  IL  644,  note  1. 

IT  Crooke,  PR»  IL  124  ; M.  Holder- WUUazns,  Brdhmaiiism  and 
Hinduism*,  London,  1801.  p.  480 ; J.  H.  Rlvstt-Oamac.  JASB 
UL  (18701 18.  ^ 

1*  Ls  iipths  de  ta/stnms  st  du  serpent,  Paris,  1876. 


(e)  Omens  are  often  drawn  from  the  sight  of 
serpents,  and  it  is  often  considered  unlucky  to  see 
one,  as  among  the  Kenyahs  and  Thonga  and  many 
other  peoples.!’ 

! See  art  PSALLmif. 

* See  art  OnowK,  rol.  Iv.  p.  341 ; H.  M,  Tlrard,  The  Book  qf  ths 
Dead,  London,  1010,  p.  28. 

* Oruppe,  p.  002.  4 Clem.  Alex.  Pesd.  ii.  IS. 

* Greg,  of  Tours,  Hist,  seolis.  dss  Francs,  FVench  tr.,  Paris, 
1874,  viu.  88. 

* See  ERE  UL  395^  L 538 ; of.  Brlnton,  p.  183. 

7 Leland,  p.  168.  In  Annam  serpents  are  painted  on  the  body 
to  prevent  snake-bite  (ERE  L 688!>). 

» Hollis,  p.  51.  » Tlrard,  p.  26. 

10  Leland,  p.  283. 

11  Pliny,  JuN  xxix.  71 ; Onppe,  p.  1274 ; ERE  vlU.  253» 
(Arabs);  JS  xL  203  (Jews):  IL  Dobrizboffer,  An  Aeoount  oj 
ths  Abiponss,  Eng.  tr.,  Lonokm,  1822,  iL  290  f.  ; Junod,  iL  317, 
410. 

1*  Pliny,  HN  xix.  28.  i*  Brinton,  pp.  188,  140. 

14  See  Ere  Ui.  118*.  For  love-pbUtree  soMe  from 

serpente*  flesh  see  ERE  L 542a. 

1*  J.  Slbree,  Ths  Great  African  Island,  London,  1880,  p.  268, 

1*  J.  O.  Frazer,  Pausaniat^s  Description  of  Greece,  London, 
1898,  iiL  66 ; see  also  art  Dissass  and  Mxdioikb. 

17  Hoee-MoDougall,  iL  78,  70 ; Junod,  iL  489 ; ERE  i.  526!>. 
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(/)  Power  over  snakes  is  sometimes  ascribed  to 
sorcerers,  or  the  snake  is  used  by  them  as  a  *  * send- 
ing*— a creature  sent  forth  to  produce  disease, 
to  wound,  or  to  kill.' 

SerpenU  were  thus  sent  as  i^nts  of  his  anger  bv  the 
Malai^y  deity  already  mentionedTs  In  Oalabar  a tribe  levied 
toll  on  all  who  passed.  Refusal  to  pay  resulted  in  a snake  being 
sent  after  them,  which  tied  their  legs,  and  the  people  then  came 
and  robbed  them.  Medicine-leaves  also  protect  houses  in 
Oalabar.  and  fetishes  among  the  Baganda  ; and,  if  any  robber 
approaches,  snakes  rush  out  at  him.^  Bushmen  sorcerers  are 
sam  to  be  able  to  whistle  up  snakes,  which  coil  round  their 
neck  in  the  presence  of  spectators. « The  Cbiriguano  believe 
that  they  w'ould  never  die  unless,  inter  aHa,  bitten  by  a snake 
— realb'  a sorcerer  in  that  form.^ 

(y)  Charms  and  ma|^c  formulas  axe  often  used  as 
remedies  for  snake- bite  or  as  protection  against 
snakes.* 

(A)  As  certain  snakes  are  susceptible  to  musical, 
rhythmical  sounds  or  movements,  these  are  used  by 
snake-charmers  to  exhibit  their  power  over  them. 

This  has  occurred  in  Africa  and  in  many  Eastern  lands  from 
ancient  down  to  modem  times  ; among  the  American  Indiana 
charming  was  used  by  magicians  to  prove  their  intercourse 
vrith  unseen  powers  and  the  power  riven  them  by  these  so  that 
^ey  handled  snakes  with  impttnit;^r<  PosaibW  snake-cbarmers 
produce  some  cataleptic  or  hypnotic  state  in  the  animals.^  The 
supposed  immunity  of  the  charmer  should  be  compared  with 
that  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Hop!,  the  devotees  In  tbs  Dionyslac 
mysteries,  the  P^lli  and  Ophiogenea,  and  the  kebeet  among  the 
Abiponea.* 

^ Demoniac  and  mythical  serpents  and  dragons. 
— Although  the  serpent  is  frequently  worshipped, 
its  harmful  character  and  the  repulsion  whicn  it 
arouses,  its  frequent  large  size  and  strength,  and 
the  mystery  of  its  movements  have  often  caused  a 
sinister  character  to  be  given  it,  and  made  it  an 
embodiment  of  demoniac  powers.  Because  of  the 
brightness  of  its  eye  and  its  power  of  fascination 
over  ATiima.1fl  the  serpent  was  commonly  supposed 
to  have  the  evil  eye.  The  larger  species,  possibly 
also  the  dim  memoiy  of  extinct  species  or  species 
no  longer  found  in  any  region,  affected  man’s 
imagination,  and  both  fear  and  fancy  gave  rise  to 
a heUef  in  mythical  serpents  or  dragons  of  vast 
size  and  powers,  and  often  the  cause  of  various 
natural  phenomena.  They  have  frequently  many 
heads ; they  have  wings  and  feet ; and  they  breathe 
fire  and  smoke.  Demoniac  and  mythical  serpents 
are  often  the  object  of  belief  where  a cult  of 
serpents  exists,  showing  that  very  different  emotions 
are  aroused  by  serpents  of  various  kinds. 

Some  examples  of  demooiac  and  mythical  serpents  have 
already  been  referred  to.  The  Sea  Dayalu  of  Sarawak  tell  of  a 
huge  snake  whi^  came  down  from  heaven  and  fed  on  the  rice. 
A man  slew  it  and  ate  its  flesh ; the  result  was  the  deluge.io 
Another  myth  tells  how  the  python  was  once  the  most  poisonous 
of  snakes,  and  killed  a man  who  took  fish  from  its  fish-pond. 
Thinking  afterwards  that  he  had  come  to  life,  it  vomitM  its 
poison  into  ^e  sea,  where  a snake,  Ular  Berang,  swallowed 
some  of  the  poison,  and  the  sea-snakes  took  the  rest.  The  Ular 
Berang  is  rarely  seen,  but  is  very  dangerous.^  Certain  snakes, 
like  other  animals,  possess  badi — i.s.  a bad  spirit  or  mischief  of 
a dangerons  kind — ^while  the  badi  of  some  large  trees  is  a more 
individual  spirit  which  may  appear  as  a snake. is  Both  in 
Burma  and  in  Borneo  dangerous  snakes  are  held  to  be  embodi- 
ments of  evil  spirits.  IS  Among  the  Negrito  tribes  of  Borneo 
eclipses  are  caused  by  a python  trying  to  swallow  sun  and 
moon  or  to  embrace  the  latter,  i*  According  to  the  Ibans,  the 
Flood  was  the  result  of  men's  wounding  a huge  python.  Soon 


^ Seligmann,  JfeZanesians,  p.  282 ; Junod,  il.  487  (Thonga) ; 
SRJB  L 261*  (Ainus) ; de  Qroot,  Bet.  System  <if  CAtna,  v.  851 
(China) ; cL  art.  LTOUiTHROfT,  voL  vilL  p.  218*. 
s Sibree,  p.  288. 

* From  information  supplied  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  MacGregor ; 
Boecoe,  The  Baganda.  p.  15. 

^T.  Hahn,  Tntni-IGoain,  London,  1881,  p.  80. 
s Q.  E.  Church,  Aborigine*  of  S.  London,  1018,  p.  287. 

« Tirard,  p.  09 ; Seligmarm,  Vedda*,  p.  107  f. 

7 Brinton,  p.  131 ; Muller,  p.  277  (Braiil) : BRE  i.  702i>. 

• OL  BRB\  484^.  ® Dobrirhoffer,  U.  67. 

10  1.  H.  N.  Evans.  JRAI  xliiL  [1018]  4601.;  B.  Ihiun. 
Anthropoid  L 17. 

11  K.  Annandale  and  H.  0.  Robinson,  Faeciexdi  Malayemee, 
London,  1003-06,  pt.  L p.  88. 

W Ib.  pp.  100, 104.  W BRB  liL  26»,  \'IL  250b. 

14  W.  W.  Skeat  and  C.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Races  of  the  Malay 
PeninstUad  London,  1006,  ii.  203,  224.  A dragon-like  monster 
is  supposed  to  swallow  candidates  for  initiation  in  New  Guinea 
(see  BRB  viH.  826»,  refL). 


after  the  rain  caused  a flood  which  drowned  every  one  except  a 
woman.  1 The  American  Indian  myth  of  the  great  homed 
serpent® — ^tbe  embodiment  of  lightning  or  of  the  waters,  and 
slam  by  a god  or  hero— is  perhaps  a variant  of  the  myth  of 
chaos,  represented  by  a monster,  and  overcome  by  a god.  In 
Musquakte  m\'th  a huge  snake  Trith  bard,  white  scales,  deer's 
boms,  and  ^tting  fire,  rose  from  a lake,  but  was  vanquished 
by  the  hero.  Hot  Hand.^  In  the  arid  south-west  region,  where 
the  oaflons  are  quickly  flooded,  men  are  said  to  have  lived 
underground  at  one  time,  but  to  have  been  driven  to  earth's 
surface  by  a huge  snake  which  caused  a deluge.4  In  other 
American  Indian  myths  (Oiibwa,  etc.)  serpents  \mo  have  slain 
the  hero's  brother  cause  a deluge  when  the  hero  avenges  them.® 
On  the  other  hand,  in  British  New  Guinea,  Raudalo,  king  of 
snakes,  put  an  end  to  the  deluge  by  pursuing  tbs  waters  to 
their  accustomed  bed.®  A Toba  Battak  myth  tells  how  a gr»t 
serpent  lay  on  the  primeval  ocean  and  engulfed  the  earth  at  its 
creation  by  turning  it  over.  But  the  Heavenly  Maid  caused 
eight  suns  to  dry  up  the  waters  and  then  pinned  the  serpent 
to  a roGk.7  The  Thonga  believe  in  the  vast  snake,  Buwumati, 
dwelling  in  lakes  Invisibly  and  heard  crying  when  run  faUs.  If 
any  one  should  chance  to  see  it,  he  dies.®  The  Mexicsm  aun-god 
Tonatiuh  cut  in  pieces  the  coloured  wood-snake,  as  Manco 
Capoc  in  Peru  and  Bochica  in  Bogota  slew  the  serpents  of  the 
waters.®  The  Aynl  believe  that  evil  splriu  are  incarnated  in 
serpents,  as  do  also  the  Ibibios  of  S.  Nigeria.^® 

Toe  monstrous  demoniac  serpents  of  Babylon  and  Egypt  have 
already  been  described.^  But  Egyptian  myth  knew  also  of  a 
beneficent  serpent,  its  body  overlain  with  gold,  and  80  cubits  in 
length,  living  on  an  island,  where  it  apparently  was  the  guardian 
of  we  dead,  just  as  serpents  guardea  the  under  world  and  are 
figured  on  tombs  as  guardians.  A human-beaded  urorus  of 
luge  size  is  sculptured  on  on  Ethiopian  temple. i®  In  Greece 
T>*phon,  son  of  Tartaros  and  Gaia,  was  demon  of  the  whirlwind 
and  possessed  100  serpent-heads.  He  attacked  Zeus,  who  felled 
him  with  a thunderbolt  and  set  iEtna  upon  him.  His  consort 
was  Echidna,  half -woman,  half -serpent,  whose  progeny  were 
the  Sphinx,  Chinusra,  Hydxii^  and  the  Dragon  of  the  Hesperidet.1® 
Hydra,  with  nine  heads,  dwelt  In  the  swamps  of  Lema,  laying 
vmste  all  the  land  till  Heracles  slew  it.  Heracles  also  slew  the 
dragon  or  snake  of  the  Hesperides,  which  is  represented  as 
twined  round  a tree  from  below  which  issues  a well ; therefore 
it  is  guardian  of  the  water8.^4  Ja&on,  Perseus,  and  Cadmus 
were  uso  slayers  of  dragons  in  Greek  myth.  Python,  a dragon 
bom  of  Gala,  sought  to  kill  Leto  because  he  learned  that  her 
son  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Zeus  interfered,  but  Leto's  son 
Apollo  slew  the  Pytho  at  Delphi,  where  he  buried  the  body  and 
instituted  the  Pythian  games. 

Behind  this  lies  the  myth  of  the  cult  of  a prophetic  snake  at 
Delphi,  embodiment  of  a goddess.  The  combat  with  Apollo 
has  bMn  explained  as  the  seiring  of  the  oracle  by  a ttice  of 
ApoUo-woxshippexs,  who  changed  the  shrine  to  his.  The  shrine 
in  N.  Greece  where  serpents,  the  god’s  play-tbings,  were  fed  by 
virgin-priestesses  may  also  have  been  an  ancient  shrine  of  a 
snute-goddesa.^® 

Ancient  Persia,  in  its  dualietic  scheme,  regarded  some  animals 
—e,g.,  the  serpent— as  of  the  evil  creation,  while  certain  othen 
were  created  to  destroy  them.  It  also  embodied  the  evil  power 
in  a mythic  dragon  created  by  Angra  Mainyu  to  destroy  the 
faithful — the  dragon  Ati  I>ah&ka,  three-headed  and  immensely 
strong,  sometimes  also  identified  with  Babylon  (Bawrl)  or  the 
Arabians.^®  He  was  conquered  by  Atar,  son  of  Ahura  Masdsu, 
a personification  of  fire^}''  or,  in  another  myth,  by  Thraetaona, 
who  bound  him  on  Mt.  Demavend.  At  the  end  of  tluie  he  will 
escape  and  destroy  a third  of  mankind,  cattle,  and  sheep,  as  well 
as  water,  fire,  and  vegetation,  but  will  be  slain  by  KeresAspa.^® 


1 Hose-McDougall,  iL  144  ; cf.  H.  Ung  Roth,  Natives  q/ 
Saratoak,  i.  801. 

® See  I X (A).  ... 

* Owen,  p.  4 ; of.  BRB  vi.  885*  for  a Huron  mythical  serpent. 
4 Alexander,  N.  American  Mythology d PP-  161,  290  fl. ; cf . 
BRB  iv.  547b.  . ^ 

® Ib.  pp.  274,  301 ; Frazer,  Folk-Lore  xn  tAe  Old  Testamentd 
1.  802. 

« A.  Ker,  Papuan  Fairy  TaUe,  London,  1910,  n.  80:  cL 
W.  W.  Gill,  JouTix.  cf  the  Polynesian  Soc^  xxl.  flOliy  61  (Oook 
Islaud  version);  O.  Turner,  Samoa  a Bundred  Yean  Ago, 
London,  1884,  p.  288.  . . . . 

7 J.  Wameck,  Religion  der  Batakd  Leipzig.  1900,  P-  28 ; cf. 
SRS  vil.  796*  for  the  dragon  of  the  Laos.  The  Bunun  of 
Formosa  have  also  a myth  connecting  a huge  serpent  with  a 
deluge  (Frazer,  Folk-Lore  in  the  Old  Testamentd  i.  282). 

« Junod,  «.  818.  ® Mul^r.  p. 

10  UAr^ropologied  Iv.  (1898)  481 ; P.  A.  Talbot,  Oeog.  Journal. 
xUv.  [1914)  29tt.  ^ 

u For  a Hittite  mythical  serpent  see  SRE  vi.  726b. 

1*  W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  Egyptian  TaieSd  London,  1805,  IL  818 : 
O.  Maspero,  ConUs  populaires  de  FBgypte  anotsnne,  Parir. 
1882,  p.  188  f- 

1®  Hygiuoa,  Fab.  ch.  151,  152. 

14  J.  E.  Harrison,  TAemii,  p.  431. 

1®  Ib.  pp.  428,  4^  486;  I...  B.  Famell,  CGS  lit  Of.,  Iv.  181 ; 
W.  S.  Fbx,  Greek  and  Roman  Mythology  i^Mythology  <f  ali 
RaoeSd  voL  L),  Boston,  1916,  p.  178  ; BRB  ix.  498®. 

1®  SBS  iv.®  (1895)  268  f..  xxili.  (1888)  60. 

17  Ycuhtd  xix.  47  f. 

1®  SSB  v.  (ISSO)  119 ; Dinkarf.  he.  18. 5 ; cf . ix.  15.  Iff. ; Bun- 
dahiid  xxlx. ; cf.  Rev  87*^  9i®  2o®-  7f. ; see  also  Fosna,  ix.  II ; 
Tashtd  xix.  40  f . 
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408  SERPENT-WORSHIP  (Introductory  and  Primitive) 


In  Fird&uni’s  Shdh  Ndmah  Azi  DahUoi  It  an  Arab  king^  with 
a dragon*like  face  and  two  enakea  on  his  shoulders,  the  product 
of  the  kieses  of  Iblis.  These  were  fed  with  human  flesh.  The 
poem  follows  closely  the  Armenian  Zoroastrian  rersion  of  the 
my^,  in  which  Hruden  (ThraitaoniO  is  the  conqueror  of  Azi.^ 

Dragons  eidst  frequently  also  in  Hindu,  Teutonic.  Slavic,  and 
Celtic  myth  and  folk-tale,  in  Mandasan  and  Manicbsan  myth- 
ology—in  boUi  cases  derived  from  Babylonian  or  Persian  belief 
—and  also  in  Gnosticism-^ 

In  the  Pistis  Sophia  the  disk  of  the  sun  is  described  as  a great 
dragon  with  bis  tall  in  his  mouth — an  Egyptian  conception ; * 
and  dragons  form  the  rudder  of  the  ship  of  the  moon.  The 
outer  darkness,  where  souls  incapable  of  redemption  are  cast, 
is  a great  dragon  encircling  the  earth,  with  its  tall  in  its  mouth, 
and  containlntr  twelve  chambers  of  punishment.  So  in  a Gnostic 
system  descrioed  by  Epiphaniua*  the  archon  of  the  lowest 
heaven  is  a dragon  encircling  the  earth  and  swallowing  souls 
which  have  not  knowledge.  Both  in  Gnostio  and  in  Catholic 
prayers  for  deliverance  of  the  soul  on  its  upward  wav  there  is 
mentioned  the  opposing  dragon  or  serpent.  The  dragon  as 
ETades  in  Pittia  Sophia  u probably  a reminiscence  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Apap.  In  the  Apoealppaa  of  Baruch  there  is  a huge  dragon 
in  the  third  heaven  and  also  in  Hades.  Its  belly  forms  Hades, 
and  the  dragon  devours  the  wicked.  & 

The  Gnostic  idea  of  the  dragon  or  serpent  as  an  evil  world- 
principle,  identical  with  the  devil,  encircling  the  earth  and 
holding  it  m hia  power, 8 may  be  referred  to  in  the  Hymn  of  the 
Pearl,  ascribed  to  Bardeaanes.  The  pearl  is  in  the  sea,  ^rd 
by  the  serpent?  The  sea  is  the  mythic  chaotic  deep,  which, 
encircling  the  world,  is  sometiines  compared  in  Babylonian 
mythology  to  a snake — * the  river  of  the  snake.*  > This  idea  Is 
also  round  in  Egypt,  where  the  m>'th  of  Apap  bound  in  the  deep 
is  also  flgured  as  that  of  the  ocean  itself  representing  Apap 
bound,  ^rdling  the  earth  and  keeping  it  t^pether,  yet  ever 
trying  to  burst  his  bands  and  destroy  it^  A Ptolemmo  writer, 
Horapollo,  saj's  that  the  E^iitians  represented  the  universe  as 
a serpent  devouring  its  caU — a subject  depicted  also  in  Gnostio 
gems.  10  In  Rabbinic  belief  Leviathan  was  colled  round  the 
earth,  and  the  sea  appeared  to  Alexander,  when  carried  into 
the  air  by  griffins,  as  a snake  encircling  the  earth. So,  too,  the 
miiS’gardS’s^ormT  of  the  Edda,  the  serpent  encircling  the  earth, 
is  probably  the  ocean. is  The  Sia  believe  in  cosmic  serxients,  one 
for  each  quarter  and  one  for  each  earth  and  heaven,  is  The 
serpent  was  one  of  the  symbols  of  the  elements  in  Mi^raism.14 

6.  Myi^  about  serpents. — (a)  Barthqitakes. — 
The  previous  idea  of  the  serpent  coiled  round  the 
earth  is  perhaps  connected  with  a series  of  myths 
in  which  eartnquakes  are  caused  by  serpents  or 
dragons  which  support  the  earth  or  swell  under- 
ground, and  whose  movements  shake  the  earth. 

In  Polynesian  myths  the  sea-serpent,  by  standing  erect,  raised 
the  sky  from  the  earth — the  two  having  previously  cleaved 
together.i* 

(ft)  The  serpent  and  the  voaters. — In  many  myths 
a dragon  or  huge  serpent  lays  waste  the  land,  until 
the  king  offers  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the 
knight  who  will  slay  it.  Or  a maiden  must  be 
given  to  it  at  intervals ; at  last  it  is  the  turn  of 
the  king’s  daughter,  and  then  the  monster  is  slain 
by  a hero  or  saint  or  divinity.  In  some  of  these 
tues  the  serpent  lives  in  a lake  and  keeps  hack 
the  water-supply.  In  others  a water-spirit  does 
this,  or  the  spirit  is  embodied  in  a serpent.  Such 
tales  are  found  in  ancient  Babylon  and  Greece,  In 
all  European  countries,  as  well  as  among  Negroes, 
MonTOlians,  Japanese,  Ainus,  Kabyles,  Eskimo, 
and  American  Indians. They  have  a buis  in  fact 
— in  the  terror  inspired  bjr  huge  serpents,  perhaps 
propitiated  by  human  sacrifice.  Instances  of  sucli 
sacrifices  occur  sporadically,  and  divine  serpents 
fed  with  human  nesh  have  already  been  rederred 


1 CL  SRB  i.  S00»,  Iv.  C20b.  * Of.  # x (x\ 

» Cooper,  p.  S76.  < Ado.  Hear.  26.  40. 

6 See,  further,  art.  Houra,  voL  viiL  p.  860^ 

8 Of.  Acts  of  Thomae,  in  Avoe.  Gotp^,  AeU,  and  Bevelatione 
Edinburgh,  1878,  p.  407  ; Orlgen,  c.  CeUwn,  vi.  26,  35. 

? A.  A.  Bevan,  ‘The  Hymn  of  the  Soul,*  In  TS,  voU  v.  no.  8 
Cambridge.  1897.  ’ u . no.  a, 

8 Sayce,  p.  116. 

• Max  Muller,  pp.  104,  106.  lo  Cooper,  p.  835. 

SBi,  col.  1182 ; J.  Grimm,  Tautonie  MgUudogu,  Eng.  ir 
London,  1882-S8,  U.  794.  ^ ’ 

K Grimm,  toe.  eit. 

KStevenaon,  ll  RSBW,  p.  68. 

\t  -R?  f 2^*  snake. 

1 K f • y*  (Bogoboe) ; 

J.  Z.  Erskine,  Joum.  of  a Cmue  among  the  lelandaof  the 
W.  Pacific,  London.  1868,  p.  47  (RJi).  ^ 

16  Turner,  Samoa,  pp.  2^,  2S8, 

17  JfAE  vL  646b  (Bab.).  8.S5  (Japan);  Ovid.  Metam.  Iv.  682  f. 

^dromeda) ; the  numerous  variants  are  cited  in 
MaoCuIloch,  CP,  p.  8S1  ff. 


to.  The  association  of  huge  serpents  with  water 
is  in  accordance  with  wide-spread  belief. 


Bushman  belief  connected  a monstrous  homed  snake  with 
the  waters,  and  in  Hottentot  myth  fountains  contain  a snake, 
and  they  dry  up  if  it  Is  killed.i  Arab  behef  associated  the 
jinn  in  serpent  form  with  medicinal  waters,  and  in  Neh  213  a 
‘dragon's  well*  is  mentioned,  probably  a sacred  pool  with 
serpent  guardian.*  In  the  Greek  myth  of  Cadmus  the  dragon 
guarded  the  well  of  Dirce,  and  the  Styre  was  also  believed  to  be 
guarded  by  dragons.  In  Annam  the  spirit  of  the  waters  appears 
as  a serpent,  which  also  takes  human  form.*  Celtic  myth  knows 
of  dragons  and  serpents  in  lochs,^  Just  as  in  Guiana  and  z»Ai 
tales  a serpent  lives  in  a pool  saenred  to  him.* 

Other  myths  speak  of  a serpent-race,  like  the 
Indian  N&gas,  dwelling  under  water,  and  capable 
of  assuming  human  form.^  The  dracs  of  French 
folk-lore  and  water-dwelling  snakes  in  Monteneg^ 
belief  are  hostile  to  men,  like  those  of  Cambodian 
and  Laotian  belief.'^ 

(c)  The  serpent  and  creation. — Sometimes  the 
serpent  figures  aa  the  origin  of  the  world  (cf.  the 
Tiamat  myth)  or  as  creator. 

In  ths  Netherland  Islands  the  serpent  which  pushed  up  heaven 
from  earth  was  out  in  pieces,  which  became  the  islands,  and  its 
blood  the  stars.  In  Bushman  myth  snakes  were  struck  by 
Cagn  and  became  men.  A Saliva  myth  tells  bow  the  Caribe 
sprang  from  the  flesh  of  serpents.  Among  the  S.  Massim  a huge 
snake  cat  to  pieces  Is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  the  reefs.3 

In  the  Solomon  Islands  Kahausibware,  a spirit  in  snake  form, 
made  men  and  animals,  but  was  chopped  to  pieces  by  a woman, 
when  good  things  became  bad  and  death  entered.  The  Sioux 
myth  of  the  first  men  tells  how  their  feet  grew  in  the  ground 
like  trees  till  a great  snake  set  them  free  as  men.* 

{d)  Origin. — The  origin  of  snakes  themselves  is 
sometimes  mythically  related. 

They  were  made  from  fragments  of  the  god  Angoi,  slain  by 
another  god  (S.EL  Borneo) ; from  the  breast  of  the  child  of  a 
sky-maiden  and  a mortal,  out  in  two  (ffngao  of  the  Philippines, 
Mandaya) ; or  from  a hark-cloth  twisted  and  filled  with  tnoms 
(E.  AfneaXW 


(e)  Rainbows  and  eclipses. — The  rainbow  is  re- 
garded as  a great  snake  among  the  Seniang  (who 
think  that  the  places  where  it  touches  earth  are 
unhealthy  to  live  in),  the  Shoshone,  the  Australian 
aborigines,  the  Bahomans,  the  ancient  Persians, 
and  many  other  races.  Eel  ipses  are  often  regarded 
as  caused  by  the  efforts  of  a serpent  or  dragon  to 
swallow  the  sun  or  moon.'* 

[f)  The  serpent  and  immortality. — ^The  serpent 
was  believed  to  have  no  fear  of  old  age,'*  or  to  be 
immortal,  because  it  casts  its  skin,'^  appajently 
renewing  its  life.  According  to  many  ‘origin  of 
death’  stories,  man  was  meant  to  be  immortal  by 
the  same  process,  but  the  serpent  received  the  boon 
because  the  messenger  sent  to  man  told  the  serpent 
tMs  secret,  or  snakes  heard  the  message  and  men 
did  not,  or  because  the  creator  was  ang^  with 
them.'*  Hence  the  cast  skin  of  a serpent  is  a 
powerful  ‘ medicine.*  Among  the  Lenguas  of  Para- 


I stow,  p.  181 : BUdin,  pp.  68,  77. 

* W.  R.  Smith*,  p.  168  ; cf.  Joa.  BJ  v.  Hi.  2. 

» E,  8.  HaiHand,  LP 1. 121  f, ; cf.  ERE  vU.  798*  (Lootlana). 

* MacCulloch,  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Cette,  p.  188, 

3 See  J 7 (a),  (6). 

3 W.  R.  8.  Ralaton,  Russian  Potk-tales,  London.  1878,  p.  116 
^vic);  P.  Rascher.  AA  xxix.  284  ^ew  Britain);  Keysaer,  in 
Neuhauaa,  Beutsch  Aeu-Guinea,  ilL  202. 

7 Qervaae  of  Tilbury,  Otia  /mperiatia.  In  O.  W.  Leibnitz, 
Seriptores  Rerum  Brunsvicarum,  Hanover,  1710,  L 987 ; M.  E. 
Durham,  JRAI  xxxix.  97. 

3 A.  Ltmg,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Religion'*,  London,  1899,  L 170 
; J.  Gumilla,  Hist.  natureUe,  civile  at  giographique 
VOr4noque,  Avignon,  1758,  L 162  (Saliva) ; Seligmann, 
Melaruaians,  p.  882. 

* SRB  vliL  686*  (Solomon  lalanda) ; see  alao  9 z (a)  ; O.  Catlin, 
T?m  If.  Amer.  Indians,  new  ed.,  London,  1876,  L 280. 

'®  Dixon,  p.  176  f. ; Macdonald,  Africana,  L 294. 

II  Skeat-Blo^en,  U.  203,  224 ; Howitt,  p.  431 ; Alexander, 
N.  Amer.  M^hology,  p.  189;  Crooke,  PjR*,  U.  144  ; Purchaa, 
XT.  804  (Peru). 

7*  Sea  BRB  L 492,  vlli.  860,  alao  art.  PxoDioria  ako  Po&tkxts  ; 
for  the  snake  aa  the  bridge  to  paradise  see  BRB  lx.  4673. 

13  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  8 74. 

1*  See  9 X (fX 

'3  The  tales  are  found  in  New  Britain,  Blamarck  Archipelago, 
^nam,  Borneo,  among  ths  Arawaks  and  ths  Tamanachiera  ol 
we  O^ooo ; see  Frazer,  The  Belief  in  Immortality,  p.  69  f., 
P^Lore  in  the  Old  Testament,  I.  66  ff. ; 1.  H.  N.  Evans.  JRaJ 
xUil.  426  ; Dixon,  p.  U7  f. 
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guay  all  animala,  except  fish  and  serpents,  are 
thought  to  share  immortality  with  men.^ 

In  a wide>Bpr«ad  myth  a hero  restores  a friend  by  usInH  a 
plant  which  he  has  seen  a serpent  use  to  bring  back  another 
serpent  to  life,  u in  the  Greek  story  of  Polyidus  and  Glaucus.^ 
(gr)  Tht  serpent  and  the  language  of  birds, — A 
common  belief  existed  that  eating  the  flesh  or 
heart  of  certain  snakes,  especially  of  a fabulous 
white  snake,  gave  the  eater  wisdom  or  a know'- 
ledge  of  beaat  language.  As  the  serpent  was 
regarded  often  as  an  embodiment  of  supernatural 
wdsdom,  to  eat  its  flesh  caused  transference  of 
that  to  the  eater.  The  serpent  waa  supposed  to 
know  beast  amd  bird  language,  as  Democritus 
thought,  because  it  was  generated  from  the  mixed 
blood  of  birds. 

This  belief  forms  the  theme  of  innumerable  folk-tales  and 
existed  in  ancient  times.  The  gift  could  also  be  conferred  by 
a grateful  seipent  licking  the  ear  of  a man,  as  in  the  Greek 
myth  of  Melampus,  or  in  other  ways.’  In  mai^  quarters  the 
snake  is  believed  to  give  inspiration  through  its  ^iri^  or  to 
cause  possession,^  and  in  all  parts  of  tne  world— Central 
America,  Mexico,  among  the  Haidas  and  Tlingits,  In  New 
Ireland,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Solomon  Islands — represents- 
tioDS  of  a man  holding  a snake,  a lixard,  or  a frog  with  its 
tongue  to  his  tongue  are  found.s  The  idea  is  probably  t^t  of 
receiving  inspiration  from  the  animal. 

(A)  The  serpent  and  the  magic  stone. — There  is 
a wide* *  spread  belief  in  the  king  of  serpents  who 
wears  a jewelled  crown  — a magical  possession 
which  men  try  to  win.® 

On  such  a huge  serpent  wearing  a golden  crown  the  earth 
was  founded,  according  to  a Borneo  myth.7  That  the  serpent 
has  in  its  head  a jewel  or  magic  stone  much  coveted  by  adven- 
turous men,  who  try  to  obtain  it.  is  the  subject  of  many  tales 
in  India.  Malaysia,  and  Indonesia,  and  among  the  American 
Indians.^  In  Sinhalese  myth  ttie  stone  is  dropped  by  the 
serpent  to  give  it  light ; in  a similar  Nigerian  myw,  to  attract 
its  prey,  when  the  seeker  is  able  to  obtam  it  by  craft.^  Among 
the  Roro-speaking  tribes  of  British  New  Guinea  a sorcerer 
obtains  a black  stone  from  a snake  after  ritual  preparation  and 
by  worrying  it  till  it  drops  the  stone,  when  he  runs  off  with 
pursued  by  the  snake.  The  stone  kills  any  one  touched  by 
it.  This  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  Gaulish  method  of 
obtaining  the  ' serpent’s  egg.'  iO  other  tales  speak  of  a magic 
ring  in  a serpent’s  mouth  which,  once  obtained,  grants  every 
wisn.21  The  Dayaks  keep  anytbmg  found  in  the  mouth  of  an 
ancestral  snake  as  a obarm.^ 

Somewhat  analogous  is  the  Andamanese  belief  that  a small 
snake  produces  streams  of  oxide  of  iron  and  white  clay  by 
emitting  a fluid  when  disturbed. 

(s)  The  serpent  and  treasure. — Another  common 
belief  is  that  dragons  lie  upon  gold,  or  guaurd 
treasure,  or  have  magic  possessions — a common 
Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  belief,  shared  by  the 
Arabians  (the  winged  serpents  guarding  incense- 
trees),  and  by  the  Greeks  (the  dragon-guardian  of 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Heaperides),  Romans, 
Chants  of  S.  America,  and  the  tnbes  of  E.  Africa.^* 

Because  of  this  mythical  connexion  with  treasure,  as  weU  as 
because  deities  or  heroes  with  some  serpent-attribute — Quetzal- 

1 W.  B.  Grubb,  An  Unknown  People  »n  an  Unknown  Land^ 
London,  1911,  p.  12S. 

3 Hyginus,  Fab.  188 ; Pliny,  SN  xxv.  6 ; Grimm,  Kinder-  und 
Hauamdrehen^^  Berlin,  1870,  no.  16  ; for  numerous  variants  see 
CP,  p.  82 ; J.  Bolte  and  O.  Polivka,  Anmerkungen  xu  den 
Kinder-  und  Hausmarefien  der  Bruder  Grimm,  Leipzig,  1918, 
L 126  ff. ; Frazer,  Pausaniae,  iU.  66. 

» PhUostr.  Vita  ApolL  L 20,  iU.  9 ; Pliny,  UN  x.  70  ; Apollo- 
doros,  L 9.  11 ; for  folk-tale  variants  see  Bolte-Polivka,  L 181  ff. ; 
Frazer,  AP  L [1868]  leOff. 

* See  { t ; Roocoe,  The  JBaganda,  p.  818  ff. 

B W.  H.  Dali,  * On  Masks,  Labrets,  and  Certain  Aboriginal 
Customs,’  S RBKtV  [1884],  pp.  103.  lUff.  ; A-  W.  Bucldlmd, 
JAI  XXL  [1892]  29. 

« Grimm,  Tent.  Myth,  iL  686  f.,  1219  f.,  Bouaehoid  Tales,  tr. 
M.  Hunt,  I^ndon,  1884,  iL  77 ; F.  o.  Krauss,  Sag^  und  Mdrehen 
der  Sxidalaoen,  Leipzig,  1888-84,  noe.  62,  107  ; JBRB  i.  626^. 

7 Dixon,  p.  159  f. 

Crooke,  PR*,  iL  143 : Dixon,  p.  828 ; Skeat,  Malay  Magic, 
p.  803 ; De  Laborde,  Relation  dee  CaraiJbet,  Pa^,  1674,  p.  7 ; 
ERE  L 626‘>,  IIL  895»,  503b. 

» W.  L.  HUdburffh,  JRAI  xxxvHL  [1908]  200;  Leonard,  The 
Lower  Niger,  p.  IW  ; cf.  Grimm,  Iv.  1492- 
^0  Seligmann,  Melanesiane,  p.  282 ; cL  arL  Charms  and 
Amulets  (Celtic),  voL  liL  p.  412. 

IHxon,  p.  18  K.  Dunn,  Anthropoe,  L 182. 

W E.  H.  Man,  JAI  xil.  166. 

14  Grimm,  Teut.  Myth,  U.  689  f..  UL  978 1 ; Herod.  Ui.  107 ; 
Pbedrus,  iv.  19 ; No^enskidld,  n.  288 : Macdonald,  Afrieana, 
L 36U. 


ooatl,  Kneph,  Ea,  Indr^  Cadmus — were  pioneers  of  civilization 
and  taught  men  mining  and  agriculture,  A.  W.  Buckland 
thought  that  serpents  may  have  played  some  part  In  aiding 
man  to  discover  metals,  and  hence  were  worshipped-i 

{j)  In  a nnmber  of  stories  having  a very  different 
provenance,  but  showing  a certain  parallelism,  a 
small  worm  or  snake  taken  into  a house  grows  to 
monstrous  form  and  is  with  diiflculty  got  rid  of.* 
Or  the  snake  enters  the  body  of  a person,  causing 
great  discomfort.* 

7.  Woman  and  the  serpent. — In  folk-tale  and 
myth,  and  occasionally  in  ntual,  woman  is  brought 
into  relation  with  the  serpent,  which  is  often  her 
lover  or  husband.  This  is  but  one  aspect  of  the 
world- wide  mvths  in  which  an  animal  marries  a 
woman,  though  frequently  the  animal  is  a god  in 
disguise  or  a ^ing  now  human,  now*  animfid,  often 
as  a result  of  enchantment.  But  in  many  in- 
stances, especially  among  savages,  the  snake  is  a 
snake  sans  phrase,  because  of  the  method  of 
thought  by  which  no  clear  distinction  is  drawn 
between  human  and  animal  forms,*  possibly  also 
because  of  the  connexion  of  snake  and  ^oXXdf. 

(a)  Of  the  first  series  the  European  examples 
are  mainly  variants  of  the  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
cycle,  and  the  serpent  is  a vonth  be%vitclied  to 
serpent  form  till  a maiden  releases  him  from  the 
enchantment  by  kissing  him  or  burning  his  snake- 
skin.® 

Greek  mythology  contains  eimilar  stones,  though  here  the 
serpent  is  usually  a god  in  disguise.^  A similar  m>th  was  told 
of  Faunus  in  Roman  m^’thology,  possibly  because  serpents  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  the  Bona  Dea.7  Both  Greek  and  Roman 
legend  related  that  gods  as  serpents  were  fathers  of  well-known 
persouages  by  human  moLbers. 

Olympias,  wife  of  Philip,  was  approached  by  the  god  Ammon 
as  a serpent,  and  gave  bira  to  Alexonder  the  Great.  A serpent 
was  found  lying  by  her  as  she  slept,  and,  as  Olympias  was 
given  to  the  cult  of  Dionysos,  in  which  serpeuts  figured,  the 
germ  of  the  legend  may  be  found  in  this.^  The  mother  of 
Aristomenes  hud  united  with  a gpod  in  serpent-form,  as  also  the 
mother  of  Aiatus.  In  her  case  tlie  serpent  was  Asklepios,  and 
a fi^rlne  of  her  sitting  on  a serpent  cudsCed  In  the  temple  ol 
Asklepios  at  Sioyon.s  Augustus  was  the  son  of  a serpentiform 
deity,  and  his  mother  could  never  get  rid  of  the  spots  left  by 
the  serpent  on  her  body.  A simUar  legend  was  told  of  the 
mother  of  Scipio  the  mder.D  Possibly  all  such  stories  arose 
from  the  use  of  serpents  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos,  or  from  the 
fact  that  barren  women  visited  the  temple  of  Asklepios.^* 

According  to  Athenagoras,  Eore,  daughter  of  Khea,  had  a 
monstrous  aspect  and  horns.  Then  he  tells  how  Zeus  did 
violence  to  Rhea,  who  changed  herself  to  a Spajeaira  to  escape 
him,  when  he  now  became  a dragon.  In  that  form  also  he 
violated  Kore.^*  Reinach  sees  here  two  parallel  traditions,  and 
thinks  that  Zeus  and  Kore  had  both  serpent  form  and  that 
2iagreus  was  hatched  from  an  egg  as  a homed  serpent.^^ 
Parallels  from  savage  folk-talee  exist. 

In  a New  Guinea  tale  a youth  is  enabled  to  take  serpent  form 
and  obtains  a girl,  afterwards  resuming  human  shape.  Or  a 
serpent  can  take  human  form  and  marry  human  brides.  In  a 
Zuni  tale  Kdloowisi,  the  serpent-god,  catches  a girl,  but  takes 
human  shape,  renouncing  his  serpent-skin.^^  In  Poljmesian 
legend  such  t^es  are  told  of  a huge  eel  which  cau  take  human 


I A.  W.  Buckland,  Anthropological  Studiet,  London,  1801, 
p.  104 1. 

* W.  Mapes,  de  Nuftie  Curialittm,  ed.  T.  Wright,  London, 
1850,  diet.  iL  cap.  6 ; F.  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volhekunae,  Heilbronn, 
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4 See  art.  MsTAMOiiraoaxB,  f 3. 
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The  Songt  qf  the  Russian  People,  London,  1872,  p.  174,  Russian 
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18  Athen.  f^eg.  pro  Christianis,  cb.  20  : Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  U.  t 
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London,  1889,  p.  78 ; Seligmann,  Melanesiane,  p.  397. 
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410  SBEPEiNT-WOBSHIP  (Introductory  and  Primitive) 


ronxi.1  Similar  tales  of  snakes  that  can  take  human  shape  and 
marry  girls  ore  told  among  the  Kafirs,  Formosans,  and  h egroea 
of  Jamaica.3  ▲ l^hbiDio  idea  was  Uiat,  through  intercourse  of 
the  serpent  with  Eve,  her  descendants  were  corrupted,  the 
serpent  having  then  almost  the  form  of  a man.^ 

(d)  In  the  second  group  the  serpent  has  no 
human  form,  and  the  tales,  mainly  of  savage 
provenance,  are  extremely  realistic  and  disgusting. 

Examples  occur  smong  the  tribes  of  Ksw  Guinea,  the  Ad- 
miralty Islanders,  Eskimo,  American  Indians,  and  Guaranos.^ 
Echoes  of  such  stories  are  found  in  early  Ohristian  literature— 
4.g..  the  Acts  of  Thomas,  where  a drsigon  or  snake  loved  a girl. 
In  the  Visio  Pauli  faitbicss  virgins  must  endure  the  embraces 
of  serpents  in  belLB 

(c)  These  tales  may  be  connected  with  actual 
custom  and  belief. 

The  python  god  Dsfih-gbl  of  the  Ewe  has  many  priestesses, 
and  is  supposed  to  marry  young  novices  secretly.  According 
to  one  writer,  the  girl  is  placed  m s pit  with  serpents  and  told 
that  one  will  take  human  form — really  one  of  the  priests.^  The 
Osyck(dum  compel  a woman  to  marry,  saying  that,  if  she  does 
noL  she  will  marry  the  great  snake  Ak^.'^  Among  the 
Akikuyu,  at  the  worship  of  the  snake-god,  who  requires  wives, 
women  and  girls  go  to  the  huts  built  tor  him,  where,  however, 
the  priests  visit  them.  The  children  are  fathered  on  the  god.s 
Girls  at  initiation  among  the  Basutos  are  taken  to  a stream 
where  they  are  told  a great  serpent  will  visit  them.* *  The 
Hottentots  believe  In  a serpent  with  human  organs  which 
visits  women  in  sleep,  and  a somewhat  similar  belief  is  found 
among  the  Macusi.^*  A 16tb  cent,  treatise  on  Brasl  says  that 
barren  women  among  the  Indians  were  struck  on  the  hips  with 
s snake,  with  which  soothsaying  was  also  observed,  as  a means 
of  thdr  having  children. Some  Australian  tribes  believe  in  a 
serpent  which  attacks  women. In  many  other  instances  the 
serpent  seems  to  be  associated  with  the  fruitfulness  of  women  i* 
—e.g,,  in  Greece  women  slept  in  the  temple  of  Asklepios  and 
thought  themselves  vidted  by  the  serpent-god  in  their  dreams, 
and  their  offspring  was  believed  to  he  the  result  of  this  visit. 
Again,  virgin  or  married  priestesasa  are  often  associate^  though 
not  szolttourely.  with  serpent  shrines  or  ritual,  in  soma  instances 
probably  because  the  serpent  representing  an  earth-goddess 
was  best  served  by  women.  The  shrines  of  the  pre-ApoUooic 
Pytho  and  of  Gaia,  later  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  N.  Greece, 
the  shrine  at  Lanuvium,  that  at  Shaikh  Harcdi  in  Egypt,  the 
temple  of  the  python  in  Uganda,  as  well  as  the  ritujJ  of  the 
Tbesmophoria,  and  the  wives  of  the  serpent  in  Dahomey,  are 
casee  in  point.  The  ritual  with  serpente  in  the  Dionysiao 
saysteriea  and  * the  snake  gliding  over  the  breast,'  with  the 
meaning  already  referred  to,  doubtless  give  rise  to  some  of  the 
Greek  myths.  It  is  also  certain  that  women  bad  serpents  as 
pets  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  that  lascivious 
practices  were  followed  with  them.  Perhaps  these  snakes  as 
well  as  those  at  Dahomey  were  trained  to  these  praotices.i* 

{d)  Conversely  a man  ia  sometimeB  the  lover  of 
a snake-mistress. 

The  Eoranas  believe  that  the  first  man  and  a snake  lived 
togethar.i*  In  Hudson's  Island  the  sea-serpent  as  woman  aind 
earth  as  man  united,  and  their  progeny  was  the  race  of  men.i* 
The  Snake  clan  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  is  believed  to  be  descended 
from  a snake  (sJtematiTcly  snake  and  woman)  and  a man 
who  gained  aocees  to  the  kiva  of  the  Snake  people.  When  they 
assumed  snake  form,  he  seised  the  fiercest,  which  changed  to 
a beautiful  girl,  the  Snake  Maid— a personification  of  under- 
world life  which  fertilises  the  maise.  The  snakes  to  which  she 
gave  birth  changed  to  man  and  women,  ancestors  of  the  Snake 


iQai.p.77. 

N.  Thesl,  Kafir  Polk-lors,  London,  n.d.,  p.  2»,  cf-  p.  47 ; 
▼-  [IflSTJ  162L  OrormosaV;  W.  Jeky^  Jamaiean  Song  ami 
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Anthropos,  ll  [18071  064  ; 
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Aborigi^  jyibes  of  BritiA  Guiana,  London,  1880,  p.  64.  Of. 
^ H.  L.  Joly,  Asj74^  in  Japanese  Art,  London,  1803,  p.  140 ; 

J <rf.  vi.  17 ; Ralston,  Songs,  p.  178  f. 
*0-  8-  Boswsll,  An  Irish  Precursor  of  Dante,  Lond<m,  IflcS, 
p.  28L  snggesU  an  origin  of  these  ideas  In  travel  tales  of  Indian 
asrpeata,  prseerved  by  Greek  naturalists. 

J -^rieo.  London,  1863,  p.  640  ; see  § 1. 
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1*  Hahn,  p.  62. 


Turner,  Samoa,  p.  288. 


GlsLD.i  In  Japan  stories  of  men's  wives  that  are  also  serpents  or 
draf  ons  at  times  exist  in  the  early  mythology  and  in  popular 
belief.*  So  in  the  Greek  story  the  mistress  and  bride  of 
Menippus  iia  lamia  or  serpent,  and  disappears  when  discovered 
by  Apollonius.*  In  some  folk-tales  ana  ballads  a girl  Is  en- 
chanted so  that  she  appears  as  a reptile  until  a youth  Idssee 
her,  when  ihe  is  retransformed,  as  in  the  parallel  tales  where 
the  hero  is  tiius  bewitched.^  Hindu  folk-lore  has  examples  of 
beings  (e.g.,  the  nagas)  who  srs  women  by  night  and  serpents 
by  day.*  In  other  Instances  we  have  a composite  being,  half- 
woman, half-serpent  in  the  lower  part  of  the  body.  Herodotus 
cites  a myth  regarding  the  origin  of  the  Scythians,  progeny  of 
Heracles  and  Echidna,  who  was  a ssrpent  from  the  vmlst 
down.*  Such  composite  beings  are  known  also  in  India,  but 
the  typical  example  is  found  in  the  well-known  tale  of  H61usine, 
who,  married  to  Raymond,  asked  that  she  should  spend  one 
day  each  week  in  seclusion.  One  day  he  spied  upon  her  and 
saw  her  in  a bath,  half- woman,  halt-serpent,  and,  when  he 
called  her  'odious  serpent,'  she  left  him  for  ever.  In  one 
version  she  had  been  cursed  by  her  mother,  a fay,  to  assume 
this  form  every  Saturday.?  The  story  belongs  to  the  'super- 
natural bride ' cycle,  but  Melusius  has  parallels  in  Greek 
nvmphs  who  are  serpents  from  the  waist  downwards,  in 
Egyptian  art,  and  in  the  sirens— half- woman,  half-fish— the 
form  also  of  the  Semitic  Derceto  or  Atargatls,  of  Triton,  and  of 
Cannes.* 

The  converse  form,  in  which  divine  beings  have  snake-faces, 
ia  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Egypt,  as  well  m vice  versa.  They 
are  also  referred  to  in  the  so-called  Mithras  liturgy ; and  in 
some  medisiva]  representations  of  the  Fall  the  serpent  has  a 
human  head  and  arms,  or  even  two  such  heads,  to  address 
Adam  and  Eve  at  once.*  Among  the  Araucanos  the  servants  of 
Pillan,  the  chief  god,  sre  snakes  with  men’s  heada.1* 

(e)  The  fondness  of  snakes  for  milk  has  perhaps 
given  rise  to  a belief  in  their  sucking  the  breasts 
of  women,  but  in  certain  cases  the  practice  may 
have  been  sm  erotic  perversion. 

The  Hottentots  believe  that  serpents  oome  by  night  for 
women  to  suckle  them,  and  bite  them  If  they  refuel  The 
Mayas  believe  In  an  imaginary  snake  Ekooeil  which  glides  into 
houses  of  nursing  mothers,  covers  their  nostrils  with  its  tail,  and 
sucks  their  breasts.!*  In  Welsh  tradition  the  wings  of  mythical 
flying  snakes  arose  because  they  had  drunk  women's  milk 
spilt  on  the  ground  and  had  eaten  sacramental  bread  !*  The 
story  of  Csradoo,  which  forms  part  of  the  French  Perceval 
cycle,  relates  how  s serpent  fastened  on  his  arm  and  sucked 
away  his  life.  He  was  saved  by  a young  maiden  presenting 
her  breast  to  the  serpent,  which  took  the  nipple  in  Its  mou^ 
Oador  then  oat  off  its  head,  hut  with  that  also  the  nipple, 
which  waa  magically  replaced  by  one  of  gold-i*  A dose  parallel 
exists  in  a Gaelic  folk-tale,  and  leas  dose  in  a Soots  ballad,!* 
but  it  is  probable  that  the  source  is  Celtic,  as  the  name  of  the 
wife  of  the  Welsh  Earmdawe  ia  Tegau  Eurfron,  Tegau  'with 
the  golden  bresst.'  The  Egyptian  goddess  Neit  is  repre- 
sented with  a orooodQe  at  either  breast,  and  in  French  medi^ 
val  architecture  serpente  sre  represented  sucking  the  breasts 
of  women.  Women  are  seen  by  visitors  to  hell  suckling  ser- 
MDts  ss  a punishment  for  refusing  nourishment  to  their  chil* 
dren.!*  Some  frescoes  in  Byzantine  churches  show  a parallel  to 
this.!?  Ludsn  says  that  in  Macedonia  women  pressed  serpents 
in  their  hands  and  gave  them  the  breast.!* 


if)  In  some  instances  menstruation  ia  ascribed 
to  the  bite  of  a reptile  or  other  animal. 

* Joly,  p.  877  ; Koiiki,  ed.  Chamberlain,  p.  127. 

* PhUoetratus,  Apofton.  bk.  4 ; cf.  Burton,  AnaUymy  of 
Msfanc^y  pti  iii.  sec.  2,  mem.  1,  subs.  1 : and  Keats.  Lamia. 

♦See  B.  8.  Hartland,  The  Science  of  Pairy  Tales,  London, 
240f. ; MacCulioch.  CF,  p.  267;  W.  Scott,  Minstrelsif 
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* Crooke,  PR\  IL  137 ; J.  P.  CampbeU,  My  CvrouZor  Notes, 
London,  1876-78,  il.  186. 

* Her^  ir.  8, 

Fairy  Mythology,  reprint,  London,  1900, 
p.  480f. ; 8.  Baring-Gould,  Curious  Myths  of  the  MiddU  Ages, 
do.  1884,  p.  47111. 

* J.  K Hmson,  p.  281;  A Guide  to  the  Egyptian 

CcUeetxons  m tAs  British  Museum,  London,  1908,  p.  278  ; BRJS 
T**-fi**^  ,9V  world-power  In  the  Gnostic  system  of 

Justin  mdf-female,  hsdf-serpentX  and  Error  (half-woman,  half- 
serpent)  in  Spenser's  Fcerie  Qxteene,  l L 14. 

^Disterich,  Bine  Mithrastiturgie,  pp.  121.,  71 ; A.  N. 

^oonography,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1^  iL  140. 
!*  R.  E.  Latcham,  JRAI  ctyit  847. 

U Hahn,  p.  8L  IS  PLJ  i.  [18831  286. 

!*  ^ Owen,  Welsh  Folk-Lore,  Oswestry,  1896,  p.  349. 

Paris,  * Oaradoc  et  le  Serpent  ’ in  Romania,  xxviiL 

il899j  214  ff • 

wA*  i'  Tales  of  the  W.  Highlands,  Bdin- 

}mrgh,l^,  L,  Int^.  p.  Ixxxix ; P.  J.  Child,  English  and 
^((uA  Popular  Ballads,  Boeton,  1882-88,  pt.  L.  p.  176  f.,  no. 

In  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  Apoc.  of  Bsdras,  and  Apoc.  of 

Heusey,  Annuaire  de  lAssoe.  pour  V encouragement  dee 
4tx^  greoques,  Paris,  1871,  p.  UK 
!®  PI088- Bartels*,  L 484  ff. 
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This  is  shown  by  images  from  New  Guinea  In  which  a orooo- 
dile  or  snake  enters  or  emerges  from  the  female  organ.i> 
Among  the  Ohiriguanos,  at  a gr^rl’s  first  menstruation,  women 
cry  to  drive  off  with  sticks  *tbe  snake  which  has  wounded 
her.'  > Among  the  Macusi  girls  at  this  time  ace  not  allowed  to 
go  into  the  woods  lest  they  oe  amorously  attacked  by  serpents. 
&ksuto  girls  at  this  period  dance  round  the  image  of  a snake.^ 
Certain  families  at  Kumano  In  Janan  send  tbeir  fexxiale  chil* 
dren  to  the  mountains  to  serve  tne  god  Susa-no-wo.  When 
they  show  signs  of  puberty,  a dragon  is  said  to  come  and  glare 
at  them.4  in  Portugal  menstruation  is  traced  to  a serpent,  or 
women  are  thought  liable  to  the  bite  of  a lizard  at  this  period.^ 
Cognate  with  these  beliefs  Is  the  superstition  current  in  Ger* 
many  in  the  18th  cent,  that  the  hair  of  a menstruous  woman. 

If  buried,  becomes  a snake,  and  the  gypsy  custom  whereby  un- 
fruitful women  become  fruitful  by  spitting  on  and  sprinkling 
with  menstrual  blood  the  place  where  they  have  seen  a Bnake.« 
It  is  also  believed  among  the  Orinoco  tribes  tiiat  serpents  try  to 
have  cotmexion  with  menstruous  women ; hence  they  are  for- 
bidden to  go  into  the  forest.  Such  a woman  who  died  of 
jaundics  was  believed  to  have  thus  exposed  herself  to  the 
attack  of  a snake.^  Among  the  Matacos  a cure  for  snake-bite 
is  to  drop  menstrual  blood  into  the  wound.* 

Reinarm  suggests  that  the  hostility  between  the  serpent's 
seed  and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  i.«.  the  daughters  of  Eve 
(Gn  8^*),  original^  referred  to  some  such  myth  of  the  origin  of 
menstruation.*  The  rationale  of  such  myths  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  connexion  between  snake  and  ^oAA^,  the  latter 
drawing  blood  at  devirg^ation  ; menstrual  blood  was  supposed 
to  be  j^oduced  by  a similar  wounding  by  a snake. 

8.  Children  and  serpents. — The  test  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  children  by  the  Psylli  “ is  paralleled  by 
Greek  myth. 

When  Alcmene  bore  Heracles  and  Iphiclea,  respectively  sons 
of  Zeus  and  Amphitryon,  the  latter  plaoed  two  serpents  in  the 
bed  to  see  which  was  his  son.  Iphicles  fled — a proof  that  he 
was  son  of  a mortaL^^  In  another  version  Hera  sent  the 
serpents  to  destroy  the  infant  Heracles,  who  strangled  tbem.^* 
In  many  tales  which  suggest  a source  for  these 
myths  serpents  appear  friendly  to  children,  and 
visit  or  play  with  them. 

Pausanlas  tells  bow  a prince  at  Amphiclea,  suspecting  a plot 
against  bis  child,  put  him  in  a yessel.  A wolf  tried  to  reach 
mm,  but  a serpent  ooUed  round  the  vessel  and  kept  watch. 
The  father  killed  it ; but,  learning  the  truth,  he  made  a hineral- 
pyre  for  it-^  Vopisous  1*  tells  of  a snake  attached  to  a boy  and 
regarded  as  his  nmiUiar,  and  Spartianus  u has  a similar  tale. 
Puny  tells  a story  of  an  asp  in  Rgypt  r^^tilarly  fed.  The  son 
of  the  house  dira  through  the  bite  of  one  of  its  young  ones, 
whereupon  the  asp  killed  it.^*  O.  W.  Holmes  if  citM  some  17th 
oent.  instances  of  the  alleged  friendliness  of  snakes  for  chil- 
dren. In  Calabar  a woman  found  a snake  in  her  child’s  cradle, 
which  the  priests  declared  to  be  Olaga,  a local  god.^  House- 
snakes  in  Germany  were  supposed  to  watch  infants  in  the 
cradle  and  s^  milk  out  of  their  bowL^  Numerous  parallels  to 
Grimm’s  Marchen  with  this  incident  of  the  snake  and  child 
exist  and  are  doubtless  oonneoted  with  the  fact  that  house- 
haimting  snakes  are  regarded  as  spirits  of  ancestors.** 

o.  Serpent  origin  of  men. — Tribes,  clans,  and 
rulers  were  sometimes  supposed  to  be  descended 
from  serpents,  as  in  the  instances  of  the  Hopi 
Snake  clan  and  the  Scythians,  already  cited. 

The  Psylli  were  an  African  clan  known  to  classical  writers ; 
in  their  bodies  was  a virus  deadly  to  serpents,  its  smell  render- 
ing them  senseless.  To  test  the  legitlxi^y  of  their  ohQdren. 
they  exposed  them  to  serpents,  and,  U these  did  not  avoid 
them,  the  children  were  ulegiomate,  i.s.  not  of  the  clan. 
Serpent-desoent  it  indicated  here.*^  In  Senegambia  there  is  a 
Python  clan,  and  each  child  is  supposed  to  be  visited  by  the 


^ Ploss-Bartels*,  L 484  ff. 

* Lstfres  idifianUa  st  oitriauaas,  new  ed.,  Paris.  1780-83,  viiL 

888. 

H.  H.  Ellis,  Studies  tn  the  Peyehoicffy  cj  Sex,  London  and 
Phllade^hia,  1807-1910,  IL  237. 

« W.  G.  Aston,  ShinUi,  London,  1906,  p.  206. 

fl  Ploss-BartelsS.  iL  484  ; H.  H.  Ellis,  iL  287. 

* H.  H.  Ellts,  li.  287  ; EL  von  Wlislocki,  FnfLspIott&s  tout 
reltffiAeer  Broach,  der  Ziaewner,  Milnster,  1891,  pp.  66, 188. 

f P.  8.  Gilig,  Saggio  d\  Stcria  Americano,  Rome,  1780-84,  ii. 
1S*J  f. 

* Sordenskiold,  p.  107. 

* Cultee,  ynythee  et  rtUgiona,  U.  898. 

See  below,  \ o 

ri  W.  8.  Fox,  Greek  and  Roman  Mgthotogg,  p.  79. 

Hyginus,  Fab.  80.  Paus.  x.  xxxiiL  6. 

Auretianue,  c.  i-  “ Severua,  o.  L 

« PUny,  HN  x,  96  [74]. 

n Elau  Vennar,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  1S61,  oh.  xvL 

18  OommunicatM  by  Rev.  J.  K.  MacGregor. 

1*  Grimm,  TeuL  Myth.  U.  686 ; of.  Olaus  Magnus,  Hist,  da 
gentibaa  a^>tantrionalibua  (1655),  bk.  xxi.  cap.  48. 

Grimm,  Household  Taiea,  iL  76.  For  the  variants  see  Bolte- 
PoUvka.  iL  469. 

Varro,  In  Priscian.  x.  82  ; Pliny,  HF  viL  14. 


python  within  eight  days  after  birth.1  In  the  case  of  the  £1 
Kiboron  clan  of  the  Masai,  who  do  not  kill  snakes,  and  the 
married  men  of  whom  are  supposed  to  become  snakes  after 
death,  it  is  believed  that  snakes  never  bite  members  of  the 
clan  — another  indication  of  serpent  descent.*  A clan  in 
Phrygia  was  called  Ophiogenes,  because  they  were  descended 
from  the  eponymous  goddess  Alia  and  a serpent — probably  the 
god  Sabazios  in  that  form.*  At  Parium  another  clan  bore  the 
same  name,  probably  for  a similar  reason,  and  the  males  of  the 
clan  could  heal  a person  bitten  by  a snake  by  touching  him. 
The  saliva  of  some  of  them  bad  the  same  effect.*  Whether  the 
name  Ophiusa,  formerly  applied  to  Rhodes  and  Cyprus,  and  the 
stories  that  Tenos,  Crete,  and  Serlphus  once  swarmed  with 
serpents,  denote  that  serpent  clans  dwelt  there  is  uncertain. 
The  Oaribs  were  descended  from  a water-inpirit,  with  both  human 
and  serpent  form,  and  a girl,  whose  child  was  ancestor  of  the 
Carib  race.®  The  Hudson  ^y  islanders  believe  that  men  are 
descended  from  earth  (the  male)  and  a serpent.®  If  the  name 
Eve  (9awah)  is  equivalent  to  * serpent,'  the  belief  in  serpent 
descent  may  have  been  held  by  the  Hebrews  or  some  branch  of 
tbem.7 

Probably  such  lec^ds  are  connected  with  totem - 
ism,  since,  where  this  exists,  the  snake  is  often  a 
totem,  and  the  immunity  from  snake-bite  attri- 
buted to  some  of  the  dans  referred  to  may  be 
explained  from  the  belief  that  the  snake  species 
would  not  hurt  its  fellow-clansmen,  who  also  would 
protect  it.  The  healing  of  snake>bite  by  such 
people,®  as  well  as  their  power  of  handling  snakes 
with  impunity  (as  among  the  Hopi),  Is  curious. 
But  some  of  the  myths  may  be  relat^  to  a cult  of 
a serpent  as  chief  god,  from  whom  men  believe 
themselves  descended 

The  Peruvians  were  progeny  of  the  divine  sun-serpent  and 
his  consort,  and  a similar  my^  existed  among  the  Mexicans.* 
Kings  and  rulers  also  had  a serpent  origin  In  some  instances— 
from  a serpent-god  or  an  ancestor  conceived  as  a serpent.  In 
Abyssinia  the  royal  line  began  with  the  serpent  Arwe ; the 
semi-humon  serpent  Cecrops  was  first  king  of  Athens  and 
ancestor  of  the  Oecropida ; and  the  Mikados  of  Japan  were 
also  believed  to  have  serpent  descent.^® 

These  myths  should  be  compared  with  those  of 
serpent  and  woman  unions,  with  othew  in  which 
a serpent  has  human  children,^  and  with  a third 
group  telling  how  serpents  and  other  reptiles  were 
once  men,  aiSerwards  transformed  to  reptile  shape.  ^ 
In  others,  again,  womeiigive  birth  to  snakes,  and 
in  the  Welsh  laws  of  Bloel  (A.d.  928)  a woman 
declaring  a mem  to  be  father  of  her  child  says, 

‘ May  I be  delivered  of  a snake,  if  it  be  not  true.  ’ 

LrrxKATDRS. — Articles  In  AJRW,  joaaaim  ; W.  W.  von  Baiu* 
dissin,  Studien  zur  aemitiaehen  ReliqionageaehieJUe,  Leipzig, 
1876-78,  L 256  ff. ; J.  C.  M.  Boudin,  Biadea  anthropclogiguea, 

* Oulte  du  serpent,  pt.  liy  Paris,  1864 ; P.  Cossel,  Draehan-^ 
kampfe,  Berlin,  1868 ; W.  R.  Cooper,  ‘ Observations  on  the 
Serpent  Myths  of  Ancient  Egypt,'  in  Journal  of  the  Trana- 
actxona  of  ike  Victoria  I'natCtuU,  London,  voL  vL  (1872);  J.  B- 
Deone,  The  Worship  of  the  Serpent  traced  throughout  the 
Worlcfl,  do.  1888 ; J.  Fergusson,  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship, 
do.  1868 ; A.  de  Gubematis,  Zoological  Mythology,  2 vols.,  do. 
1872 ; T.  Hopfoer,  Der  Tierkult  der  alten  Kgyptcr,  Vienna, 
1914  ; E,  Kuster,  Die  SehJarMe  in  der  griech.  Kunst  und 
Religion,  Giessen,  1018 ; C.  R Oldham,  The  Sun  and 
Serpent,  London,  1906,  Ophiolatreia,  do.  1889 ; F.  I-.  W. 
Schwartz,  Die  altgriech.  Schlangengottheiten,  Berlin,  1868; 
E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  2 vols.,  London,  1903 ; C.  S.  Wsiko,  Serpent 
Worship  and  other  Essays,  do.  1838  ; A.  Wiedemann,  Der  Tier- 
kuU  der  alten  Xgypter,  Leipzig,  1012.  Sm  also  artt.  AmUALB, 
voL  L p.  526  f.,  FaIsL  (EthnlbX  voL  v.  p.  714  f. 

J.  A.  MacCitlloch. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP  (Indian).—!.  Import- 
ance and  variety  of  the  cult. — The  cult  of  the 
serpent  in  India  is  of  special  importance ; in  no 

I REth  IlL  [1888]  897.  * Merker,  p.  202. 

* iEUion,  de  Not.  An.  v4il.  80 ; Ramsay,  ii.  698. 

4 Strabo,  xra.  L 14.  ® Brett,  p.  64. 

« Turner,  Samoa,  p.  288. 

^ Nbldeke,  ZDMG  xllL  [1888]  487 ; J.  Wellhausen,  Rests  arab. 
Heidenthuma^,  Berlin,  1897,  p.  164;  H.  Gressmann,  ARIF  x. 
[1907]  859  L 

8 See  art.  Nuba,  voL  lx.  p.  4028. 

* McLennan,  p.  627 ; see  also  above,  § i. 

2®  Fergusson,  p 88 ; Died.  Sia  L 28  ; GrifiSs,  p.  8L 

11  See  above,  < 7. 

1*  Seligmonn,  Melanesian^  p.  408  (S.  Massim). 

1*  Leland,  p.  110 ; Cf.  ERE  L 8208  ; Skeat,  pp.  64,  286  ; Lang. 
L 170,  iL  86. 

14  Wheeler,  ARIF  xv.  848  (Solomon  Islands);  De  Groot,  ReL 
Systam  of  China,  Iv.  217 ; Seligmonn,  Melaneaiana,  p.  807  (S 
Massim) ; A.  W.  Hsddan  and  \V.  Stubbs,  Councila  and  Eect 
Doeumenta  ralating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Oxford. 
1869-78,  L 263. 
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other  part  of  the  world  is  it  more  widely  distributed 
or  developed  in  more  varied  and  interesting  forms. 
This  results  from  the  wide  distribution  of  the 
reptile. 

India  it  the  onlv  country  in  the  world  inhabited  by  all  the 
known  farailles  of  living  snakes.  The  chief  characteristic  of  the 
reptile  fauna  of  the  ItidlaTi  refifion  is  the  great  variety  of  the 
generic  types  and  the  nutnber  of  their  species,  the  latter 
amounting  to  no  fewer  than  450,  which  is  nearly  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  species  known  in  the  world,  referable  to 
aboat  100  genera,  of  which  the  majority  do  not  range  beyond 
the  limits  of  India.^ 

2,  Oxi^^in  of  serpent-worship. — The  abundant 
distribution  of  these  reptiles  and  the  serious  loss 
of  life  caused  by  them  suihciently  explain  the  fear 
Math  which  they  are  regarded  and  the  respect  and 
worship  paid  to  them.  The  animal  is  dreaded  and 
revered  on  account  of  the  mysterious  dangers 
associated  with  it,  its  stealthy  habit.s,  the  cold 
fixity  of  its  gaze,  its  sinuous  motion,  the  protrusion 
of  its  forked  tongue,  and  the  suddenness  and 
deadliness  of  its  attacks.  It  haunts  houses,  old 
ruins,  fields,  and  pools.  It  is  particularly  dreaded 
by  women,  whose  habits  of  walking  barefoot  in 
fields  in  the  early  dawn  and  groping  in  the  dark 
comers  of  their  huts  render  them  specially  exposed 
to  its  malice.  Its  long  life  and  its  habit  of 
changing  its  skin  suggest  ideas  of  immortality  and 
resurrection,  or  of  purification,  one  festival  oeing 
held  at  the  time  when  its  skin  is  sloughed.’ 

Attempts  h&ve  be«n  made  to  prove  that  serpent-worship  was 
introduced  into  India  by  &\thian  and  other  invaders  from 
Central  Asia.  J.  Tod,’  rebi^  on  authorities  now  obsolete, 
traced  its  origin  to  a so-called  or  Tokshak  tribe  of  Central 
Alda.  Bnt  an  examination  of  the  latest  authority  on  the 
Scythians  4 shows  that,  while  a serpent  barrow  and  the  use  of 
the  snake  as  an  ornament  or  symbol  ore  found  among  this 
people,  there  is  no  indication  of  a general  cult  of  the  reptile. 
On  the  whole,  the  wide  distribution  and  loss  of  life  cansed  by 
the  snake  in  India  w'arrant  the  conclusion  that  the  cult  is 
probably  local. 

3.  Distribution  of  serpent- worship. — During  the 
census  of  1891  some  attempt  was  made  to  collect 
statistics  of  the  numbers  of  the  followers  of  the 
various  serpent-culta,  but  M'ithout  much  success, 
because  these  merge  in  other  types  of  animisni 
prevailing  among  the  lower  classes. 

In  the  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh  S5.866  persons 
were  recorded  as  worshippers  of  the  ndpa,  and  122,901  as 
worshippers  of  the  snake-hero,  Gijg&  Kr,  with  other  groups  less 
nomencally  Important ; in  the  Panj&b  85,344  persons  were  said 
to  wonhip  Qugft.’  The  results  from  other  Provinces  equally 
failed  to  indicate  the  wider  distribution  of  the  worship. 

Some  of  the  more  important  types  of  cult, 
according  to  their  local  distributmn,  are  the 
folloMong. 

(o)  North-  Wat  Frontier. — 

In  Abis&ra,  the  modem  Has&ra  country,  Strabo  speaks  of 
two  enormous  snakes,  probably  kept  in  a temple  as  oojects  of 
worship.’  A Eifir  legend  tells  or  the  destruction  by  fmra  of 
an  enormous  snake  in  the  Bashgul  valley,  whose  tracks  are  to 
this  dav  Indicated  by  some  li^t  qua^  veins,  which  show 
distinctiy  a^nst  the  darker  ground  of  the  rocks ; a tarn  was 
formed  by  the  blood  flowing  from  the  snake's  severed  head.* *^  In 
Balnchistin  the  mountain  known  as  Koh-i-Mirftn,  *peak  of 
snakes,*  and  the  petrified  dragons  of  Bisut  and  B&mi&n  Indicate 
an  andent  cult.’ 


(b)  .Koimir.— “In  Eaimir  and  the  neighbouring 
hills  there  is  evidence  of  wide-spread  worship. 

10.  Watt,  Diet  of  tAs  Boon.  Produets  of  India,  London  and 
Oslcu^  1889“9S,  ▼!.  L 429;  lOZ  L tliHiT]  28911.;  J.  Fayrer, 
Tks  Thanatophidia  of  India,  London,  1874. 

*J.  Ferguseon,  Troe  and  Serpent  Worthijfl,  p.  259;  P/fa 
IL  123  ff. 

» Annait  and  AntigtiiLUe  of  Rdjatthdn,  popular  ed.,  London, 
1914,  p.  88. 

4 E.  H.  Ifinns,  Seifthiane  and  Grteke  Cambridge,  1918,  pp. 
8281.,  410,  4271.  and  other  passages  noted  in  the  Index. 

’Csnnis  of  India,  1892,  xvi.  N.W.  Provineei  and  Oudh, 
b 211L,  xix.  Punjab,  Calcutta,  1892, 
pt.  L 104  f.  ^ * 

* xr.  28 ; J.  W.  McCrlndle,  Ancient  India  at  detcribed  in 
Clatt.  Literature,  London,  1901,  p.  84  f. 

7 O.  S.  Robertson,  The  KdJLrt  of  the  Uindu-Kuth,  London. 
I80A,  p.  888.  ' 

» A.  W.  Hughes,  Batoehietan,  London,  1877,  p.  6;  a Masson. 
Joumept  in  Baluehittan,  Afghanistan,  the  Panjab.  do.  1842-43 
II.  357.  395.  ’ 


The  early  legends  are  hill  of  tales  of  snake-gods,  especially  in 
connexion  with  water-eprings.^  The  Chinese  plignm  Hluen 
Tslang  (or  Yuan  Cbwang)  states  that,  as  Ka4inir  is  protected  by 
a dragon,  it  has  always  assumed  superiority  among  neighbouring 
people.a  Abut  Fadhi,  the  historiographer  of  Akbar,  records  that 
^in  seven  hundred  places  there  are  pnven  images  of  snakes 
which  they  worship  and  regarding  which  wonderful  legends  are 
told.*’  Legends  still  abound  of  dragons,  particularly  in  con- 
nexion vrith  spring8.4  It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  all 
Ka^niir  temples  were  originally  surrounded  by  artificial  lakes  as 
alxides  for  the  Kkga  water-deities,  but  this  theory  is  now 
abandoned.’ 

(c)  The  Fanjdb. — In  the  Pan  jab,  both  in  the 
plains  and  in  the  hill  country,  snake-worship  ha.> 
prevailed  from  ancient  times. 

iElian  ’ tells  how  Alexander  the  Great  found  in  many  places 
snakes  kept  in  caves  and  worshipped ; the  people  imjplorM  the 
king  to  spare  them,  and  be  consented  to  do  so  ; one  of  enormous 
hize  is  described.?  The  city  of  Taxila  (Skr.  Tdkthalila,  * hewn 
stone,’  or  more  prohat^  ' rook  of  Takshaka,’  the  great  Nkga 
king,  or  ‘rock  of  the  'Lokkaa,'  a snake-worshipping  tribej  was 
apjiarently  the  site  of  a snake-cult  which  has  been  localized  at  a 
fountain  near  AbdkL’  The  tradition  of  snake-worship 

still  exists  among  the  Gaur  Tag&  tribe  of  N.  India,  whioh  claims 
descent  from  the  Takkos.’  Another  centre  of  the  snake-oolt  is 
SafidoD  in  the  Jind  State,  the  name  of  which  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  snake  holocaust  by  Janamejaya  (Skr.  sarpa-damana, 

* snake-subduing').^’  Serpents,  again,  are  connected  with  the 
widely  spread  fiends  of  R&^lu  and  Niwal  The 

famous  iron  pilla^  at  Delhi,  erected  about  a.d.  416,  is  said  to 
have  sunk  into  the  earth  so  as  to  rest  on  the  head  of  the  serpent 
which  supports  the  world;  the  king  Pritbivi  B&Jk,  to 
make  its  position  certain  as  a pledge  of  the  permanence  of  his 
dynasty,  oniered  it  to  be  taken  up,  when  blood  and  flesh  of  the 
snake’s  head  were  found  adherii^  to  it — an  omen  which  foretold 
his  ultimate  defeat.!’  In  the  Panj&b  plains  snake-worship  is 
widely  spread.!’  In  the  Cbambk  State  it  is  associated  with  the 
cult  of  Devf,  the  mother-goddess : she  is  not  connected  with 
springs  like  the  ndgat,  or  serpent  deities,  but  it  is  common  to 
find  a N&ga  and  a Devi  temple  side  by  side  and  common 
attributes  are  assigned  to  both.  There  is  in  Mandi,  another  hill 
State,  a close  connexion  between  the  cult  of  Siva  and  that  of 
the  ndgae,  the  latter  being  lii&  or  KklPa,  favourite  servants.  In 
Euln  tiie  rainbow  is  called  Bu(^  N&^n  or  N&gin,  ‘the  old 
female  snake,'  which  points  to  the  ndga  being  regarded  as  a 
rain-  or  water-god,  as  is  usually  the  case  In  the  SimilBi  hills ; but 
in  Cbamb&  be  is  described  as  a whitish-coloured  snake  that 
frequents  house-walls,  is  said  to  drink  milk ; and,  being  regarded 
as  a good  omen,  he  receives  worship  (pi^d)  and  incense  is 
offered  to  him.!4  In  the  Panj&b  hills  tine  cult  of  the  cobra,  and 
in  one  place  that  of  harmless  snakes,  Is  prevalent.  The  N&ga 
temples,  according  to  (X  F.  Oldham,  are  not  dedicated  to  the 
serpent,  bat  to  the  Nftga  R&j&s,  the  ancient  rulers  of  the  race.!’ 
The  Gaddis,  Ghlrths.  and  the  people  of  Ohur&h  worship  the 
snake;  the  people  of  Kaoaur  pray  thus  to  N&ges  Deota:  ‘O 
thou,  who  livest  within  the  wall,  who  livest  in  holes,  who  canst 
go  into  a vessel,  who  canst  swiftly  run,  who  livest  in  the  water, 
on  the  precipice,  upon  trees,  in  the  waste  land,  among  the 
meadows,  who  hast  power  like  tiie  thunderbolt,  who  livest 
within  the  hollow  trees,  among  the  rooks,  within  the  oaves,  be 
victorious ! * !’ 

(d)  United  Provinces, — In  the  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  ajid  Oudh  amonc  the  chief  centres  of  the 
cult  may  be  named  Mathurfi,  Ahichhatra,  and 
Benares. 

Matbori  was  a scene  of  ndgo-worship,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
local  statiULty  and  the  legends  of  Epfua  as  a ^yer  of  dragons.!? 

! Kalhapa,  Rdjataraiigipi,  tr.  M.  A.  Stein,  London,  1900,  i.  6, 
S7f.,  il.  462. 

» A Beal,  London,  1884,  L 148 ; T.  Watters,  On  Tuan 

Chuang't  Travels  in  India,  London,  1904-05,  L 261. 

’ Ain-i-dk6ari,  tr.  H.  S.  Jarrett,  Calcutta,  1891,  iL  864. 

4 W.  R.  Lawrence,  The  Valley  of  Kashmir,  London,  1805, 
pp.  170,  289,  294  f.,  299  n. ; cf.  } 7 (a)- 

’ Lawrence,  p.  170 ; V.  A.  Smith,  A Sist.  of  Pine  Art  in 
India  and  Ceylon,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  46. 

• wfpl  i8(4rirror,  m.  xxl.  ? MoOrindle,  p.  146. 

’ McCrlndle,  T&e  Invasion  of  Indiait,  London,  1896,  p.  843  ; 
Beal,  i.  18^  Watters,  L 241f. 

’ H.  M.  Elliot,  Supplement  to  the  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms, 
Boorkee.  1860,  p.  420  ff . 

!’  R.  O.  Temple,  Legends  of  the  Panjdlb,  Bombay,  1884,  L 414  ff. 

!!  Ib.  I.  Introd.  xvu ; FiJ  lii.  [1885]  61. 

!’  W.  H.  Sleeman,  Rambles  and  Heoolleetions  of  an  Indian 
Qjjleial,  Oxford,  1916,  p.  499 ; H.  O.  Fanshawe,  Delhi,  Past  and 
Present,  London,  1902,  p.  264  f. 

!’D.  C.  J.  Ibbetaon,  Punjab  Ethnography,  Calcutta,  1883, 
p.  114L  r ex 

!4  A-  Rose,  A Glossary  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the 
Punjab  and  North-West  Frordxer  Province,  L [Lahore,  lOlll 
pp.  ^1,  400,  419. 

!’  The  Sun  and  the  Serpent,  p.  84  fL . with  numerous  photo- 
graphs of  snake-shrines. 

J«  H.  A.  Rose,  Glossary,  U.  269.  294,  214,  454  ; NINQ  it 
[1884-86]  91 ; Census  of  India,  1901,  xvil.  J^njab,  pt.  L pp.  119  f., 
129 ; do.  1911,  xiv.  pt.  L p.  120. 

!?  Smith,  p.  138  f. ; F.  8.  Growse,  MathurA,  Allahabad,  1888. 
O.  67f. 
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At  Jalt,  »n  the  MatharC  District,  there  is  an  imajre  of  a five- 
headed n&ga^  whose  tidl  waa  said  to  extend  seven  miles 
underhand,  until  the  belief  was  dispelled  by  excavation.  i 
AhicbMtra,  ^umbrella  of  the  dragon  Ahi,*  the  ruined  city 
In  Bohilkhand,  like  many  other  i^oces  of  which  the  names  are 
connected  with  the  ndpos— NlLgpur,  N^ur,  N&god,  etc. — has 
a legend  of  an  Ahlr  whose  claim  to  kingship  was  attested  by  a 
sn^e  shading  him  with  its  expanded  hood.>  In  Benares  Siva- 
MahAdeva  is  worshipped  as  NAgc^var,  'Lord  of  n&gaa^  with  a 
serpent  twined  round  his  image;  the  NAy  Kuin,  or  'serpent- 
well,*  lies  in  one  of  the  oldest  parts  of  the  city  and  is  surrounded 
by  snake  s^’mbols.s  In  Debra  Dun  the  local  folk-lore  is  full  of 
tales  of  the  n&ga»A  The  Agarw&lA  caste  of  traders  perform  the 
worship  of  Astika  or  XstTka  Muni,  a sage  descended  from  the 
snake,  and  call  themselves  ndga-upatSka,  ‘ snake-worshippers.*  t 
worship  is  performed  by  many  other  castes  and  tribes.0 
In  Oudh  Nigohan,  in  the  Lucknow  District,  is  a centre  of  the 
cult^  There  are  numerous  traces  of  nd^^o-worship  in  the 
HimAlayan  districts  of  the  United  Provinces,  but  now  chiefly 
connected  with  the  special  cults  of  Vifpu  and  Siva.> 

(s)  Bengal. — 

In  Bengal  the  goddess  Manasi  (Skr.  tnanos,  'mind'X  or 
Bishahri  (Skr.  rif  onari, ' remover  of  venom  *),  holds  the  foremost 
place.  It  her  worship  is  neglected,  some  one  in  the  family  is 
sure  to  die  of  snake-bite  ; she  is  worshipped  by  placing  an 
earthen  pot  marked  with  vermilion  under  a tree  ; clay  images 
or  snakes  are  arranged  round  it,  and  a trident  is  driven  into  the 
ground ; sometimes  the  plant  named  after  her  is  taken  as  her 
emblem ; someUmea  she  dwells  in  a pipol-tree  (Pious  r^igioid) ; 
in  places  where  snakes  abound  a special  shrine  or  a separate 
room  is  dedicated  to  the  goddess ; ner  sister,  Jagat  Gauri,  has 
also  power  over  cobrM  and  other  snakes,  and  Ananta  Deb  is 
king  of  ^e  snakes  in  Orissa.^ 

(/)  Central  Provinces  and  Central  India. — In 
the  Central  Provinces  and  Central  India  the 
snake-cult  is  widely  spread. 

At  S&gar  worship  is  offered  to  Nig  Deo,  the  8eri>ent-god, 
sometimes  at  a shrine,  sometimes  at  the  snake’s  hole,  by 
adoring  him  and  making  an  image  of  him  with  butter  and 
oow-dung  on  the  house  wall ; people  of  the  NAth  tribe  carry 
about  snakes  during  the  N&gnp^cnami  ^0  festival  and  receive 
fees  for  allowing  them  to  be  worshipped.^  The  Kawara  greatly 
dread  a mythical  snake  with  a red  crest  on  its  head,  the  mere 
sight  of  which  is  believed  to  cause  death  ; it  lives  in  deep  pools 
In  the  forest  known  as  Se?akun<Ja^  and,  when  it  moves,  it  sets 
Are  to  the  grass  along  its  track ; if  a man  crosses  its  path,  he 
becomes  black  in  colour  and  suffers  excruciating  pains,  whioh 
end  In  death,  unless  he  is  relieved  by  the  baiqa^  or  medicine- 
man ; in  one  villa^  where  the  reptile  recently  appeared  the 
owner  never  dared  to  visit  his  field  without  first  offering  a 
chicken. The  cobra  is  specially  worshipped  by  the  barait, 
or  betel-growers,  who  osso^te  the  tendrils  of  the  pl^t  with 
Visul^  queen  of  serpents ; and  the  cobra  is  the  tutelary  god 
of  the  nomadic  Kaikfli^i*  In  Central  India  almost  every  village 
1^  platform  built  over  a snake's  hols,  to  the  occupant  of 
which  la  offered  a wicker  cover  which  protects  the  snake ; a 
brilliant  coloured  picture  represents  the  snake  when  it  is 
absent ; some  persons  tie  a thread  of  fourteen  knots  round  the 
wrist  and  arm  and  go  to  worship  at  the  abode  of  the  snake, 
making  an  image  of  the  reptile  In  sacred  grass,  which  they 
worship;  Bhils  and  Bhllilaa  worship  the  python  and  never 
injure  It;  there  are  legends  of  families  said  to  be  immune  from 
snake-bite  and  able  to  cure  it.i<  In  the  month  of  June,  the 
first  month  of  the  rains,  szkakes  frequently  appear;  in  thia 
month  toe  Gou(}s  try  to  kill  a cobra,  and  will  then  cut  off  the 
head  and  tail,  and  offer  them  to  Nig  Deo,  inside  the  house, 
while  they  cook  and  eat  the  body,  supposing  the  eaUng  of  the 
snake’s  body  win  protect  them  from  toe  effects  of  eating  any 

1 Oroww,  p.  4 4 f. ^ Fuhrer,  Manutnsntal  Antinxtities  and 
Itueripdom  in  tAs  ^V.  IF.  Province*  and  Omlh^  Allaha^,  1891, 
p.  2B  For  other  examples  see  E.  S.  Hartland,  Ritual  and 
London.  1014,  p.  823.  v t .. 

4 M.  A.  Sberring,  The  Sacred  City  of  the  Sindue,  London, 
1868,  op.  76,S7fl. 

4 1(^1  xL  [19081 212.  . . X, 

® W.  C}rooke,  Trtbee  and  Caetee  cf  the  H.W.  Prornnccs  and 
Oudh,  Oslcutta.  1896,  L 181. ; NISQ  li.  167,  202. 

« Orooke,  TC 1. 109, 122, 181,  iv.  ?.'S2. 

7 yiyq  lll.  [1898-04jl79,  iv.  [1894-951 180.  ^ , x, 

»£.  T.  Atldnson,  The  Himalayan  DiAruA  qf  uu  If.W. 
Provincee  qf  India,  U.  [Allahabad,  1884)  p.  8^  f.  , 

oCentue  cf  India,  1001,  vi.  Bengal,  pt.  i.  P*  f. ; W.  J. 
Elkins,  Modem  Hinduism,  London,  1887,  p.  226f.;  HINQ  1. 
[1801-92]  166 ; BL  H.  Risley,  Tribee  and  Caster  in  Bfngal. 
Calcutta.  1891,  1.  41,  84  ; W.  Ward,  View  qf  the  Hist.,  Lit.  and 
Religion  of  the  Hindoos^,  Serampore.  1816,  ii.  1401.;  J.  lYise, 
Notee  on  the  Races,  Castes,  and  Trades  qf  Eastern  Bengal, 
London,  1883.  pp.  188,  219,  260. 

10  Sea  below,  § *3  (/). 

11  Saugor  Gazetteer,  Allahabad,  1007,  i.  48. 

15  Bth.  Central  J*rooinoes,  vlL  [Allahabad,  1911]  44 ; B.V. 
RusseU,  Tribes  and  Castet  qf  Central  Provinces,  London,  1916, 
lil.  899, 

13  Eth.  Surv.  Central  Prucineee,  L 8,  Iv.  27 ; Russull,  II.  106 
lii.  290. 

14  Russell.  UL  25,  488 1. 


poisonous  substance  throughout  the  year.l  In  Berlr  the  cult 
prevails  more  among  the  people  of  the  plains  tlion  among 
those  of  the  hills,  mew  or  clay  images  of  snakes  ore  worshipped, 
sometimes  on  an  ant-hill,  and,  should  a oobra  be  seen,  it  Is 
regarded  as  a good  omen  ; twigs  of  sacred  trees  are  fixed  round 
the  ant-hill,  a yellow  thread  is  wound  round  toem,  and  within 
the  circle  offerings  of  grain  and  milk  are  laid ; the  simplest 
form  of  worship  is  pouring  milk  on  an  ant-hill.5 

(flr)  Assam. — In  Assam  the  most  remarkable  form 
of  serpent-worship  is  that  of  U Thlen,  a gigantic 
snake  which  demands  to  be  appeased  by  the 
sacrifice  of  human  victims,  and  tor  whose  sake, 
even  in  recent  times,  murders  have  been  committed. 

It  lived  once  In  a cave  near  Cherrapunjl,  and  >^*08  tamed  by 
a man  who  used  to  place  lumps  of  meat  in  Its  mouth.  Finally 
this  hero,  having  heated  a piece  of  iron  red-hot.  Induced  the 
reptile  to  devour  it,  and  so  killed  It.  He  cut  up  the  body,  and 
sent  pieces  of  it  throughout  the  country,  with  orders  that  the 

Eeople  were  to  eat  them.  Wherever  this  edict  was  obeyed,  the 
ind  became  free  of  the  thlens.  But  one  small  piece  remamed 
which  no  one  could  be  Induced  to  eat,  and  from  this  sprang 
a multitude  of  thlens,  which  still  infest  the  neighbourhood. 

When  a thlen  takes  up  its  abode  in  a family,  there  is  no 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it,  though  it  ocoasionally^  departs  of  its 
own  accord,  and  often  follows  property  when  it  U given  away 
or  sold.  The  thlen  attaches  itseW  to  property,  and  brings  wealth 
to  its  owner,  but  on  oondiUon  that  it  Is  supplied  with  human 
blo^  The  murderer  cuts  off  the  tips  of  the  hair  and  the 
finger-nails  of  the  victim  with  silver  scissors,  and  extracts  In  a 
bamboo  tube  a little  blood  from  the  nostrils,  which  is  offered  to 
the  thlen  This  offering  must  be  constantly  repeated.  In 
order  to  drive  it  from  a house,  all  the  money,  ornaments,  and 
other  goods  must  be  thrown  away,  and  no  one  dares  to 
appropriate  such  things  lest  the  thlen  should  follow  them. 
Persons  who  are  supposed  to  keep  thlens  ore  remrded  with 
awe,  and  no  one  will  even  mention  thrir  names  lest  HI  luck 
should  follow.  The  superstition  is  probably  of  very  andent 
date,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  primeval 
snake-oulfs  of  Eastern  and  Further  India.3 

Among  the  Meltbeis  the  ancestor  of  one  clan,  P&kbangba. 
manifests  himself  as  a snake.  ‘ When  it  appears  it  Is  coaxed 
on  to  a cushion  by  the  priestess  in  attendance,  who  then 
performs  oerc^n  ceremonies  to  please  it.*  Among  the  same 
tribe  the  nOngshd,  or  stone-dragons,  siTubollze  the  luck  of  the 
State.4 

Among  the  Lusbeia  a man  acquires  the  right  to  heaven  by 
slaying  certain  animi^ ; when  a snake  colls  round  the 
antlers  of  a edmbhar  stag,  the  man  sitting  on  the  coils  is  con- 
veyed to  heaven.6  The  ^bhis  worship  a serpent-god  which 
once  dwelt  in  a cave  and  was  propitiated  by  the  annual 
sacrifice  of  a boy  and  a gtrl.O 

(A)  South  India. — In  no  part  of  India  is  the 
cult  more  general  than  in  S.  India. 

Here  we  find  the  kdou,  or  snake-grove,  which  resembles  the 
ndgavana  of  N.  Indla.7  ‘A  clump  of  wild  Jungle  trees 
luxuriantly  festooned  with  graceful  creepers  Is  usually  to  be 
found  In  toe.8.  W.  comer  of  the  gardens  of  all  respectable  Malay&II 
Hindus.  The  spot  is  left  free  to  Nature  to  deal  with  as  she 
likes.  Every  tree  and  bush,  every  branch  and  twig  is  sacred. 
This  Is  ths  vishttttum  hdvu  (poison  shrine)  or  ndgaJeotta  (snake 
shrine).  Usually  there  is  a granite  stone  ichiira  hulakaUu) 
carved  after  the  fashion  of  a cobra’s  bead  set  np  and  consecrated 
in  this  waste  spot.  Leprosy,  itch,  barrenness  m women,  deaths 
of  children,  the  frequent  appearance  of  snakes  in  the  garden, 
and  other  diseases  and  calamities  brought  about  by  poison,  are 
all  set  down  to  the  anger  of  the  serpents.  If  there  be  a snake 
shrine  In  the  garden,  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  are  resorted  to. 
If  there  be  none,  then  toe  ploce  la  diligently  dug  up,  and 
search  is  made  for  a snake  stone,  and  if  one  Is  found  it  is  con- 
cluded that  toe  calamities  have  occurred  because  of  there 
having  been  a snake  shrine  at  the  spot,  and  because  the  shrine 
had  neglected.  A shrine  Is  then  at  once  formed,  and 

costly  sacrifices  and  ceremonies  serve  to  allay  the  serpents* 
anger.*  3 

1 RusseU,  ilL  lOL 

» Report  on  the  Census  1881,  Berar,  p.  48. 

»P.  B.  T.  Gurdon,  The  Ehasie^,  London.  1014,  pp.  98  ff., 
176  ff. ; Census  qf  India,  1001,  iv.  Assam,  pt.  L 49 ; FL  xx. 
[10091  419  ; PNQ  L [1883-841  68.  ^ ^ 

4 X.  O.  Hodson,  The  MsUheie,  London,  1908,  p- 100  ff. 
s Census  of  India,  1911,  UL  Assam,  pt.  1.  p.  140  f. 

« Ib.  L 145. 

7 Somadeva,  EaUA^aritsdgara,  ed.  0.  H.  Tawney,  Oalcutta, 
1880  1.  812. 

8 W.  Logon,  Jfonwol  qf  Malabar,  Madras,  1887,  L 188.  For 
references  to  snake  shrines  and  stones  In  8.  India  see 
EL  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes  of  S.  India,  Madras,  1000,  U. 
206,  V.  173,  vlL  886  (with  a photograph);  J.  Dubois,  Hi^w 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Cetemoniedi.  Eng.  tr.,  O^or^  1906, 
p.  641  f. ; T.  K.  Gopal  Panikkar,  Malabar  and  ifs  Madras, 

1004,  p.  146  ff. ; L.  K.  Anantba  Krishna  Iyer,  The  Coehxn  J'ribee 
and  Castes,  do.1910-12,  U.  81  ff.  (with  iUustrations) ; P.  Perdval, 
The  Land-  qf  the  Veda,  London.  1864,  p.  207  ff.  (with  lllustra- 
tions) ; FL  vill.  [1807)  284  f. ; V.  Nagam  Alya,  Travancort 
Stats  Manual,  Trivandrum,  1906,  1.  169,  U.  M;  Ceneta  of 
India,  1901,  xxxi.  Travanoore,  do.  1908,  pt.  L 09 ; O.  AchyuU 
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SBBPBNT- WORSHIP  (Indian) 


Serpent-worship  in  S.  India  is  of  early  date, 
if  the  Aioi  of  Ptolemy  ^ take  their  name  from  Skr. 
ahif  * a snake.*  * An  inscription  at  Banavfiai,  in 
Kanara,  records  the  erection  of  a cobra  stone  in 
the  middle  of  the  1st  century  A.D.* 

In  Tanjore  the  worship  of  the  cobra  is  common  at  the  present 
day.  People  of  the  hierber  castes  consider  it  a sin  to  kill  a 
cobra,  this  offence  beings  followed  by  childlessness,  while 
children  may  be  obtained  by  its  worship.  The  Vellalas  make 
on  old  woman  cry  aloud  in  the  backyard  that  a sacrifice  will  be 
offered  to  the  cobra  next  day,  with  a prayer  that  the  offering 
may  be  accepted.  Generally  In  the  evening  cooked  ja^ery, 
rice,  and  an  egg,  with  a burnt  offering  of  batter,  are  laid  out 
for  its  acceptance.^  In  Bellary  the  worship  was  formerly  more 
common  th^  at  present ; snake  stones  may  be  seen  in  every 
village,  bnt  few  of  them  seem  to  receive  mnch  attention. 
Vows,  however,  ore  mode  before  them  to  procure  children,  and, 
if  a child  is  afterwards  begotten,  it  is  given  an  appropriate 
name — K&gappa,  N&gammi.,  etc.s 

(t)  The  Deccan  and  W.  India, — In  the  Deccan 
and  W.  India  the  cult  assumes  various  forms. 

One  of  the  favourite  guardian-deities  in  the  Deocon  is 
Kigoba,  'father  snake.* 0 In  Oujarfit,  to  moke  amends  for 
chance  injury  to  a snake  resulting  in  barrenness  or  loss  of 
children,  childless  women  worship  an  image  of  the  serpent  on 
the  bright  fifth  of  every  Hindu  month  ; this  is  done  for  one  or 
three  >’ear8,  and  at  the  final  service  a cobra  is  drawn  on  the 
ground  with  rice,  and  a ^ver  snake  is  laid  on  the  drawing* 
the  woman  and  her  husband  bathe,  dress  in  white  clothes,  and 
worship  ; after  this  the  wife  buries  on  iron  image  of  a cobra  at 
a place  where  four  roads  meet.?  At  Thkn  in  BAthi&w&r  the 
twin  snake-brethren  are  worshipped.^  Eh&mbda  in  E&(hiftw&r 
owes  its  fame  to  the  shrine  of  the  Ehombdio  Nig,  or  snake  ; it 
is  supposed  to  guard  the  village,  which  therefore  needs  no 
gates ; snakes  are  frequently  seen  near  the  Ateway  and  ore 
never  molested.^  BbuJ,  the  chief  town  of  Cutch,  is  said  to 
take  its  name  from  the  62-yard  snake  which  the  people  used 
to  worship  and  feed  every  day  with  rice  and  milk.^*} 

(y)  The  forest  tribes. — As  will  have  been  seen 
from  instances  already  given,  the  worship  is 
common  among  the  forest  tribes. 

The  Qop4s  in  ChhaUigayh  worship  images  of  snakes  eve^ 
three  years  by  setting  out  a vessel  of  milk  for  the  cobra.u 
Members  of  this  tribe  are  said  to  have  o^ays  appeared  naked 
before  the  shrine  of  their  cod  Sek  Nkgor Se^a Nftgo.^  The  cult 
is  common  among  the  ti^es  of  the  Vindhyan  ranges-U  Some 
BhQs,  however,  in  W.  India  are  reported  to  kill  snakes  when 
they  have  the  chance,  and  the  Khalpks  of  Qujorfit  ore  reported 
not  to  reverence  them.i^ 


4.  The  N^as. — The  chief  serpent-worshipping 
race  in  ancient  India  is  knowm  as  the  Nl^as, 
who  appear  both  in  history  and  in  folk-lore,  and 
to  whom  mnch  vague  specnlarion  has  been  de- 
voted. 


(a)  The  N^as  in  history. — One  of  the  latest 
authorities,  CT  F.  Oldham,  distinguishes  between 
the  N&ga  demi-gods  in  heaven  and  the  Nilga 
people  on  earth,  the  former  being  assumed  to  be 
the  deified  ancestors  of  the  latter.  He  concludes 
that  the  Asuras  and  the  Sarpaa,  * serpents,’  of  the 
Rigvcda^  the  Asuras  and  N&gas  of  the  Mah&hh&rata 
ana  Mann,  and  the  Asuras,  or  demons,  of  Brfih- 
mauioal  tiudition  all  represent  hostile  tribes,  who 
opposed  the  Aryan  invaders,  and  that  the  Asuras 
MeDon,  Coe&sn  Stotts  Manvutl^  Emokulom,  1911,  p.  100  ; B.  L. 
Rio«,  Mpsortt  a Gazetteer  eompiUd  f<rr  Ocvemment^  West- 
minster, 1897,  L 464  ff.,  Mysore  and  Coorgfrom  the  Inacriptioixe, 
London,  1909,  p.  202  f.  ; for  the  Komati  cult  of  ndgat  see 
H.  V.  Noniandi^ya,  RJxnoffraphieal  Survey  ^ My  tor  e^  mono- 
gra|^h  no.  vL  p.  29. 

*J.  W.  McCrindle,  Anc.  India  as  described  by  Ptolemy, 
Oslcutta,  1885,  p.  64. 

> BG  XT.  U.  [1883]  281 ; for  early  snake  images  and  inscriptions 
In  Mysore  see  B.  L.  Bice,  Mysore  and  Coerg  from  the  Inscrip- 
tiant,  pp.  16, 116,  202  (with  illustraUonsX 
4 Tanjore  Geuetteer,  Madras,  1906,  i.  7a 
» Bellary  Gazetteer,  Madras,  1004,  L 64. 

• BG  xir.  [18821  3^,  xTm.  liL  [1885]  88a 
? 76.  IX.  L [10011  870  L ; of.  bslow,  6 7 (6). 

»J.  Bumss,  Bepori  on  AnL  cf  Edthidiodd  and  Kaehh, 
Bombay,  1876,  p.  87  ff. 

• BO  ^li.  [18^1  610 ; for  other  snake-shrines  see  ib.  np.  658, 
isa 

Ib.  T.  (18801  216 n.,  218  ; Marianne  Postons,  Cuteh,  London. 
1839,  p.  100 If.,  dsscribes  the  rite. 

JASB  LTni.  aeOOl  ilL  281. 

<7-  P.  Hewitt,  Ruhng  Raeee  tff  Prehistorie  Times,  London, 
1894-95,  L 87  f. ; for  Goq(}  serpent- worship  in  ^e  Cenuiil 
l*rovinoes  see  Central  Prooineee  Gazetteer,  Nagpur.  1870. 
l.itrodLlxvi;  i7/.yGL  Oa  . . 

'k  XfNQ  1. 146.  14  BG  IX.  t 90ft.  84a 


were  Dravidians.^  Others  regard  the  race  of 
N&gas  as  of  trans-Him&layan  origin,  who  adopted 
the  snake  as  their  national  emblem,  and  hence 
gave  their  name  to  the  cobra.  ^ 

'The  gpreat  historical  fact  in  connection  with  the  Nkgos  . . . 
Is  the  6erce  persecution  which  they  suffered  at  the  bands  of  the 
Brahmans ; the  destruction  of  serpents  at  the  burning  of  the 
forest  of  Ehandava,  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  serpents  which 
forms  the  opening  scenes  in  the  Mah&bbilrata,  and  the  super- 
natural exploits  of  the  youthful  Krishna  against  the  serpents 
sent  to  destroy  him,  are  oU  expressions  of  Brahman  ical  hatred 
towsuds  the  Nfigas.  Ultimatefy  this  antagonism  merged  into 
that  deadly  con&ot  between  the  Brahman  and  the  Buddhist, 
which  after  a lengthened  period  of  religious  warfare  terminated 
in  the  triumph  of  the  Brahman.  From  these  data  it  would 
appear  that  the  NAgos  were  originally  a race  distinct  from  the 
Aryans  and  wholly  without  the  pole  of  Brohmanlsan  : that  those 
who  became  Buddhist  were  either  crushed  or  driven  out  of 
India  during  the  age  of  Brahmanical  revival,  and  that  the 
remainder  have  become  converts  to  Brahmanism  and  appear 
to  be  regarded  os  on  inferior  order  of  Kshatriyos.'  > 

Much  of  this  is  little  more  than  speculation,  and 
all  that  can  be  stated  with  confidence  is  that  the 
N&gas  appear  to  have  been  a foreign,  perhaps 
non- Aryan,  neople,  fonnd  chiefly  in  NT  India,  but 
occupying  otuer  pa^  of  the  country.  ♦ They  were 

Kowertul  in  Central  and  S.  India.®  Castes  like  the 
laravans.  Agamundaiyans,  and  Kalians  in  Madras 
are  possibly  descended  from  them.® 

(6)  The  Ndgas  of  folk-lore. — In  Buddhist  tradi- 
tion, folk-lore,  and  curt  we  have  frequent  references 
to  the  N&gas,  personckges  half-human,  half-divine. 
In  the  legends  chiefs  and  kings  are  mentioned  who 
displayed  special  reverence  for  Buddha ; his  alms- 
bowl  was  their  gift;  their  kings  approach  and 
consult  the  Master.^  The  folk-^e  collections  of 
Somadeva,  Katha-sarit-sdgara,  and  the  Jataka^ 
abound  in  tales  of  the  M&lusine  and  other  types  in 
which  Nagas  figure. 


The  king  of  the  N&gos  dwells  amidst  dance  and  song  in  a 
happy  land ; * filled  with  troops  of  N6ga  maidens,  gladdened 
constantly  ^th  their  sports  day  and  night,  abounding  with 
garlands  and  covered  with  flowers,  it  shines  like  the  lightning 
m the  sky.  Filled  with  food  and  drink,  with  danoe  and  tong 
and  instruments  of  music,  with  maidens  richly  attired,  it  shines 
with  dresses  and  ornaments.*  * Their  palaces  are  under  water, 
or  beneath  the  roots  of  a great  tree,  or  under  the  Vindhyan 
hills.10  Their  king  wears  a magic  ring  and  be  spits  fire  ; 11  he  is 
offered  honey,  friM  grain,  and  frogs,  out  dares  not  eat  them  ; is 
the  erection  of  ancient  buildings  u attributed  to  them,  appar- 
ently because  they  were  regarded  os  foreign  artLfloer&is 

5.  The  historical  development  of  serpent- 
worship. — Serpent-worship  in  a fully  developed 
form  does  not  appear  in  the  Bigveda,  but  it  is 
found  as  an  element  of  religion  in  the  Yajurveda.^^ 

* But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a belief  In  serpents  had  its 
origin  in  the  Veda,  though  the  serpents  meant  there  were  at  first 
the  serpents  of  the  dark  night  or  the  block  clouds,  the  enemies 
of  the  solar  deities,  such  os  the  Advlns,  and  not  yet  the 
poisonous  snakes  of  the  earth.  The  later  development  of  these 
serpents  and  the  idea  of  pacifying  them  by  sacrificiAl  offerings 
is  likewise,  os  has  been  wml  shown  by  Dr.  Wintemitx,  thoroughly 
Aryan,  nor  is  there  any  necessity  for  adopting  that  laziest  of  ou 


1 Pp.  81.  46.  66. 

>E.  T.  Atkinson,  Himalayan  Gazetteer,  Allahabad,  1884, 
p.  873  f. 

»J.  T.  Wheeler,  BieU  qfJfwUo,  London,  1867-81,  I.  147,411, 
U.  €30. 

4 BG  cc.  L 460  n.,  468  n.,  where  they  ore  identified  with 
immigrants  from  Central  Asia. 

4 Central  Provineet  Gazetteer,  introd.  Ixviil ; V.  Eanakosabhoi, 
The  Tamils  Binhteen  Hundred  Years  Ago,  Madras,  1904, 
p.  S9ff. : Rice,  Mysore  Gazetteer,  L 274,  464. 

« Trichinopoly  Gazetteer,  Madras,  1907,  1.  120.  For  further 
aooounts  and  speculations  regarding  the  l^nigoa  see  A.  Cunning- 
ham, The  Stupa  of  Bharhut,  London,  1879,  p.  23  ff . : F.  C.  Maisey, 
Sanehi  and  its  Remains,  do.  1892,  p.  60ff. ; B.  H.  Baden-Poweu, 
The  Indian  Village  Community,  do.  1896,  pp.  95  ff.,  169  n.: 
Oldham,  p.  53  ff. 

? A.  Orunwedel,  Buddhist  Art  in  India,  London,  1901,  p. 
43ff. ; T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhist  India,  do.  1903,  p.  220  ff. 
« Cambridge,  1895-1913,  » Jdtaka,  vi  160. 

1®  Ib.  Iv.  281  ; Somadeva,  iL  149. 

u O.  H.  Bompas,  Folklore  tAs  Santal  Parganas,  London. 
1909,  pp.  90,  130 ; Jdtaka,  i.  206. 

1*  Jdtaka,  vL  96. 

i»  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer, Rsozoon,l900, 1. 1.  279 ; Grimwedel, 

p.  208. 

14  A.  A.  Mocdonell,  A Hist.  Sanskrit  Lit.,  London,  1900,  p. 
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expedients,  that  of  ascribing;  all  that  seems  barbarous  in  Indian 
relifrion  to  the  influences  of  the  abori^nal  inhabitants  of  the 
country  of  whom  we  know  next  to  nothing.'^ 

£.  W.  Hopkins  remarks  that  in  Vedic  times 
‘serpent  worship  is  not  only  kno^vn,  but  preva- 
lent.’* * We  meet  with  references  to  Ahibndhnva, 
the  serpent  of  the  deep,  and  to  Ahi,  another 
desi^ation  of  the  demon  Vidara ; in  the  later 
SaiTUiitds  the  serpents  {sarpah)  are  a class  of 
divine  beings.*  The  post-Veaic  E&hn,  the  eclipse 
demon,  is,  in  modern  belief,  a serpent.^  The 
Atharvaveda  contains  numerous  charms  against 
serpents  and  a rite  of  propitiation  on  the  full- 
moon  day  of  Mftrgaiirsha  ; thev  are  recognized  as 

?:ods,  and  called  euphemistically  ‘biting  ropes.** 
n later  tradition  many  legend  are  connected 
with  them,  like  that  of  Hahusha,  turned  into  a 
serpent  because  he  insulted  the  R^i  Agastya.*  A 
series  of  tales  describes  the  enmity  between  Garuda, 
the  chief  of  the  feathered  race,  and  the  Nfigas.*' 
Garuda  has  been  compared  with  the  Simurgh  of 
Persiiui  and  the  Rukh,  or  Roc,  of  Arab  tradition, 
the  latter  of  which  attacks  snakes,*  and  with  the 
Hebrew  Cherub.*  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  bird  was  the  totem  of  tribes  hostile  to  the 
Nftgas.'®  In  the  Brdhmanas  serpents,  as  developed 
objects  of  cult,  occupy  a prominent  place,  and  in 
the  MahSbh&rata,  amidst  a mass  of  folk-ti^ition, 
the  divine  snakes  are  gi'ouped  with  other  celestial 
powers. 

6.  Serpents  in  the  later  orthodox  cults. — The 
serpent  is  closely  associated  with  Br&hmanical 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  and  Jainism. 

(a)  Br&h7nanical  Hinduism. — 

The  association  of  the  snake  with  Siva's  s^bol,  the  is 

very  intimate.^  A brazen  serpent  eurrounds  the  jp^t  lifiga.  at 
the  R&jput  shrine  of  £klinea.i*  As  symbols  of  Siva's  enerfi^. 
they  appear  in  the  remai^ble  Natar&Ja  image.^^  In  the 
Himalaya  Bhairava,  one  of  the  Saiva  group  of  deitiee,  is  repre- 
sented by  a coloured  stick  in  the  form  of  a hooded  snake,  and 
Biva  himself,  as  Rikbe^var,  lord  of  the  Nagas,  is  surrounddl  by 
aerpente  and  crowned  with  a chaplet  of  hooded  snakes.  If, 
in  ploughing,  the  share  injures  or  kills  a snake,  a short 
ritual  is  prescribed  to  appease  the  lord  of  the  snakes.  Qape?a. 
the  Mktris  or  Mother-TOddesses,  and  KMtrap&l,  the  fleld 
guardian  deity,  are  flrsi  worshipped  on  the  spot;  then  the 
figure  of  Siva  m his  form  as  Mrit\'uft1aya,  'he  that  overcomes 
death,'  ia  drawn  on  doth,  and  with  it  that  of  the  enake-god ; 
both  arc  worshipped,  the  snake  spell  (sarpanuzTifra)  ia  recited, 
%nd  a flre-sacrince  (homa)  is  made.1®  The  LingAyets  (g.o.X  “ 
^Ivas,  naturally  worship  anakes.^^  Other  deities  are  also 
associated  with  the  serpent.  At  Ter,  probably  the  ancient 
Tagara,  the  hooded  snake  aooompanies  an  anociation  of  Siva, 
Vig9U,  Brahmk,  and  Sflrya,  the  sun-god.  and  Sakti  Devi,  imper- 
sonation of  the  female  energy  at  Chltrkrl  in  the  Chamba  State, 
bears  a bell  and  snake  in  her  right  hand.^7  At  Jaipur,  in  Oriesa, 
Kill  is  represented  with  her  hair  brushed  back  under  a snake 
fillet  and  surmounted  by  a distended  head  of  a oobra,is  while  In 
S.  India  BhadraldLlTs  image,  with  two  wings,  is  covered  with 
8erpent8.i9  Probably  in  commemoration  of  his  feats  as  a dragon- 
slayer,  a living  snake  guards  Ervpa's  shrine,  and  at  Pandha^ur 


1 F.  Max  Muller,  Contrib.  to  the  Science  qf  Mythology ^ 
London,  1897,  U.  698  f. 

3 The  Rel^Umagf  Indict  ed.  Boston  and  London,  1902,  p.  154, 
quoting  Rigveda^  xL  9,  viiL  6,  7,  where  it  is  oomblned  with 
tree-worship  (see  below,  $ za). 

> A.  A.  Maodonell,  Vtdio  Mythology ^ Strassburg,  1897,  pp.  72, 
148,  162;  J.  Muir,  Original  Sanskrit  TexU,  London,  1868- 
70,  1.951. 

4 HacdoneD,  Ved.  JfyCA.,  p.  160 ; E.  Thurston,  Ethnog.  Notes 
in  S.  Jndia,  Madras,  1906,  p.  289 ; cf.  W.  W.  Skeat  and  O.  O. 
Blagden,  Pagan  Ra^  of  the  Malay  Peninsula,  London,  1906, 
IL  235. 

8 SBE  xliL  [1897]  15111.,  425,  487,  652 ff..  605.  610,  43.  119, 126, 
162, 147. 

• Muir,  1.  67  If. 

7 Somadera,  L 1821..  il.  812 ; Jdtaka,  rl  98.  102. 

4 R.  P.  Burton,  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights  and  a Night, 
ed.  London,  189^  iv.  857 1. 

* HDB  V.  644 ; art.  Hihduibm,  } s (6X 

10  Oldham,  p.  81  f.  ^ Hopkins,  pp.  251.  876. 

13  J.  B.  Rivett-Csjmac,  'The  Snake  Symbol  m India,  especially 
In  Connection  with  the  Worship  of  Siva,'  JASB,  1679,  L 17  ff. 
Tod,  popular  ed.,  L 427. 
y.  A.  Smith,  Hist,  of  Fine  Art,  p.  25L 

14  Atkinson,  ii.  777,  861.  913. 

14  Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  Iv.  267. 

17  Areh.  Surv.  Rep.  1902-08,  pp.  201,  241. 

14  W.  W.  Hunter,  Orissa|Lonaon,  1872,  L 269. 

14  Thurston.  Castes  and  Tribes,  U.  406. 


his  consort,  RAdh6,  holds  snakes  in  her  handv.i  resting 

on  Ananta  or  l^eoa,  the  world-serpent,  is  a common  subject  In 
religious  art.  He  sleeps  upon  the  serpent  whose  heads  support 
the  world,  during  the  inter\'al8  of  creation.3  In  his  form 
N&r&yapa,  at  B&lajI  in  KepU,  his  image  has  a snake-hood 
projecting  over  the  water.4 

(5)  Buddhism.  — The  records  of  the  Chinese 
Bnddhist  pilgrims  supply  numerous  examples  of 
the  serpent-cult  in  Buddhism,  particularly  as 
guardians  of  trees  and  springs. 

Two  dragon-kings  washed  the  infsmt  Buddha;  the  dragon 
gprants  a nte  for  monasteries  in  his  lake;  the  K4ga  Bajft, 
Muchilinda,  protects  Buddha  with  his  folds.^  On  the  Bo^ 
Oaj'a  rails  the  ndoa  spreads  his  hood,  and  at  Bharhut  a king 
wi&  a flve-headea  snake-hood  kneels  before  an  altar  behind 
which  is  a tree.4  At  the  Sarpa  (or  seipent)  cave,  excavated 
about  the  time  of  Aioka,  a three-headed  serpent  of  a very 
archaic  type  appears.4  In  W.  India  the  Saiva  Buddhist  con- 
verts preserved  weir  original  8nake-wor8hip.7  In  the  records 
of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  we  find  Buddhist  iramanas  wor- 
shipping the  n&ga  and  conducting  rites  at  ndga  shrinee-S  A 
favourite  gift  at  modem  Buddhist  pagodas  in  Burma  Is  a re- 
presentation in  gold  of  the  Lord  BuddJ^  vrlth  a hooded  snake 
raising  itself  over  him.4 

(c)  Jainism. — 

In  Jainism  the  symbol  of  the  l^rthakara  PArivanltha  is  a 
serpent  (saryKt).^*  The  ooloesal  statue  of  Gkimatesvara  at 
^vona  Belgolu  (q.v.)  is  surrounded  with  white  ant-hills  from 
which  snakes  emerge.ii  The  Nkgamalai,  or  snake-hill,  is  said 
to  be  the  remains  of  a great  serpent  formed  by  the  magic  art 
of  the  JMns,  and  prevented  by  the  power  of  Siva  from  devour- 
ing the  ^iva  city  of  Madura,  and  at  the  Rlmatirtha  stands  a 
Jain  image  coverKl  by  a cobra  with  expanded  hood.  14 

(d)  Sikhism. — Sikliiam  also  has  associations  with 
the  snake. 


Qoru  Har  Gtobind,  as  a child,  destroyed  a cobra  sent  by  an 
enemy  to  attack  him,  and  he  killed  a monstrous  python  wmch 
in  its  previous  birth  had  been  a proud  mahant,  or  prior,  who 
embezzled  the  property  of  his  disciples ; Guru  Har  Rai  acted  In 
the  same  way  to  a python  which  In  a previous  existenoe  bad 
been  a pandit  who  used  falsely  to  va\xnt  the  power  of  the 
Vedas.  14 

7.  The  serpent  in  its  various  manifestations. — 
The  snake-cult  assumes  many  forms. 

(a)  Controlling  water. — The  belief  that  serpents 
live  in,  guard,  and  control  water — lakes,  springs, 
and  rivers — is  a belief  common  to  many  races.^* 

In  the  records  of  the  Chinese  pilgrims  a ndga  rides  on  the 
winds,  passes  through  space,  and  glides  over  the  waters; 
another  brings  fertUmng  rain  ; on  a mountain  pass  ‘there  are 
poison  dragons,  who  when  evil-purposed  spit  poison,  winds, 
rain,  snow,  drifting  sand,  and  gravel-stones ' ; other  wicked 
dragons  are  restn^ed  from  sending  rain-storms ; people  re- 
sort with  their  shamans  to  tbs  tank  of  the  N&ga  R&j&  El&p&tra, 
and  by  cracking  their  fingers  and  praying  they  obtain  rain  or 
fine  weather.  14  Many  IMces  and  tanks  in  R.  India  are  sacred  to 
ssrpentaii  All  the  wells  in  Ea&mir,  especially  hot  springs,  are 
associated  with  snake-worship.i7  The  K&ga  Mahftpadma  is  the 
tutelary  g^uardian  of  the  largi^  Ea&mir  lake,  the  Vular.i4  The 
sinuous  motion  of  the  snake  suggests  its  connexion  with  rivers, 
as  In  Burma,  where  three  snakes,  one  of  which  is  cut  into  three 
pieces,  produce  three  rivers  and  four  canals,  and  in  Sikkim, 
where  we  coarse  of  the  river  Tiata  is  straight  because  the  king 
of  serpents  led  it  into  the  plains.  14 


I G.  Opperti  On  the  Orig.  Inhabitants  of  Bharatatarsa  or 
India,  London,  1893,  p.  188 ; BG  xx.  [1884]  463. 

* H.  H.  Wilson,  FtsAnu  Purana,  London,  1840,  p.  205 ; V.  A. 
Smith,  Hist,  of  Fine  Art,  p.  162  L 

4 P.  Brown,  Picturesque  Nepal,  London,  1912,  p,  181. 

4 Beal.  i.  Introd.  i.,  L 149,  IL  128;  Watters,  IL  128£. 

4 J.  Fergusaon,  Hist,  of  Indian  and  Eastern  ArehiteeCure, 
London.  1910, 1.  105  n.,  107  n.,  L 88.  _ ^ 

4 J.  Fergusaon  and  J.  Burgess,  Cave  Temples  of  Indus, 
London,  1880,  p.  69. 

7 BG  xL  [1883]  886  n.  8 Beal,  Introd.  xlL 

• Shway  Yoe  [J.  G.  SoottL  The  Burman : hie  Life  and 
Notions,  London,  18^  L 189. 

10  J.  Q.  Bubler,  On  the  Indian  Sect  of  the  Jainae,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1903,  p.  71 ; Oldham,  p.  177. 

II  V.  A.  Smith,  p.  268  f. ; B.  Thurston,  Omens  and  Superstu 
turns  of  S.  India,  Ixmdon,  1912,  p.  185. 

Madura  Gazetteer,  Madras,  1906,  L 7;  Vizagapatam 
Gazetteer,  1907,  L 885. 

14  M.  A.  Macsolifls,  The  Sikh  Religion,  Oxford,  1909,  UL  89, 
Iv.  188,  282. 

15  J.  A.  MacOnUoch,  CF,  p.  258  n. ; J.  G.  Prater,  Paueaniae, 
London,  1898,  v.  44  L 

14  Beal.  L 25.  64.  Introd.  xxtx,  xU,  L 122, 187. 

14  PRS 1.  43  f.  ; Somadev^  U.  225,  416.  ^ . 

17  Lawrence,  p.  22 ; F.  Drew,  The  Jummoo  and  Kashmtr 
Territories,  London,  1875,  p.  180. 

14  Ealhana,  L 174,  IL  424. 

14  Upper  Burma  Gazetteer,  1.  iL  604 ; Lb  A.  Waddell,  Among 
the  Himalayas,  London,  1899,  p.  UL 
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SERPBNT-WOESHIP  (Indian) 


(d)  Tht  chthonic  snake.  — The  anake  liviDg  in 
crevices  of  the  earth  is  often  identified  with 
deceased  ancestors  and  is  regarded  as  chthonic.^ 
Marmots  in  the  Him&laya  are  credited  with  the  power  of 
producing  storms  because  they  live  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth 
with  the  nSgas  that  cause  thunderstorms.^ 

In  the  SraAmaties *  * they  chant  the  verses  (seen)  by  the  Queen 
of  the  Serpents  (sarpa-rtiini),  because  the  exurth  is  the  Queen  of 
the  Serpents,  for  ehe  is  the  Queen  of  all  that  moves  (satpaty  ^ 
Thns  the  snake  becomes  associated  with  fertility 
and  eroticism.^  Therefore  the  cult  is  largely  in 
the  hands  of  women. 

Among  the  Komatis  of  Mysore  women  worship  snake  images 
set  up  in  perfonusnce  of  vows,  and  believed  to  be  speciuly 
eflicacious  in  ciiring  sores  and  giving  children.^ 

Hence  snake-worship  is  often  performed  at  mar- 
riages, as  among  the  Bedars  of  the  Deccan  by 
married  women,  by  Brahmans  in  Kanara,  by 
Lambadls  in  Madras.^  The  cult  of  earth  fertility- 
goddesses,  like  EllamniA  or  her  impersonation,  the 
M&tangi,  is  accompanied  by  snake  symbols.'^  This 
is  specially  the  case  with  the  house-snake,  which 
is  regarded  as  the  family-genius.® 

(c)  Snakes  representing  ancestors. — The  concep- 
tion of  the  snake  as  a fertilizer  is,  a^in,  connected 
with  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  an  ancestor, 
which  takes  shape  as  a snalce,  is  re-embodied  in 
one  of  the  successors.® 


In  the  Central  Provinces  Sonjharft  women  will  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  snake  aloud,  Jusc  as  they  rsfrain  from  naming 
their  male  reIatives.io  When  Mandalay  was  founded,  the  king 
of  Burma  ordered  that  a pregnant  woman  should  slain  in 
order  that  her  spirit  might  become  the  guardian  not  of  the  city ; 
offerings  of  fruit  and  food  were  made  to  her  spirit  which  was 
soppo»Ki  to  have  taken  the  shape  of  a 8nake.u  in  the  Central 
Provinces  it  is  said  that  a man  had  three  wives,  who  were 
cremated  with  his  body.  * While  they  were  burning,  a large 
serpent  came  up,  and,  ascending  the  pile,  was  burnt  mth  them. 
Soon  after  another  came  up  and  did  the  same.  They  were  seen 
by  the  whole  multitude,  who  were  satisfied  that  they  hod  been 
the  wives  (of  the  deceased]  in  a former  birth,  and  would 
become  so  again  after  this  sacrifice.' 

When  Chitor  was  stormed  by  the  Muhammadans  (a.d.  1818), 
the  Bilputs,  with  tbsir  wives  and  children,  perished  by  fire  in 
an  underground  chamber.  'Superstition  has  placed  as  its 
guardian  a huge  serpent,  whose  venomous  breath  extinguiahes 
the  light  which  might  guide  intruders  to  the  place  of  sacnflos.' 

(d)  Snakes  guardians  of  ti'easnre. — The  chthonic 
snake  is  naturally  guardian  of  treasure  buried  in 
the  earth.  This  incident  often  appears  in  folk- 
lore.^* J.  Forbes  tells  a ghastly  tale  of  a snake 
which  actually  occupied  a cavern  in  which  treasure 
was  supposed  to  lie.“ 


(e)  Snakes  identifying  and  protecting  kings  or 
AeroM. —The  basis  or  this  belief,  according  to  one 
suggestion,  is  that,  as  representing  the  ancient 
rulers,  they  naturally  protect  their  successors. 

The  NigssUa  of  the  Oentrsl  Provinces  derive  their  name  from 
the  ndp,  or  cobra,  and  assert  that  a cobra  spread  its  hood  to 
protect  the  tribal  hero  from  the  sumK  The  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Sanga,  the  hero  of  Mew&r  and  Eehar  of  Jaisalmer,  was 
rsoognlzed  in  the  same  way.ir  The  same  tale  is  told  of  the 
great  chief  Holkar,M  and  of  the  infant  Buddha,  whose  image  at 

I C05.  Oxford,  1896,  1.  290,  v.  87 ; JHS  xix.  [1899]  206. 

* Waddell,  p.  219. 

» Aitareyamdhmapa^  ed.  M.  Haug,  Bombay,  1883,  ii.  388 f. 

* A.  E.  Crawley,  The  Mystic  Rose^  London,  1902,  p.  192  ff 
*JSth.  Sure.  Mysore.  vL  (Bangalore,  1906]  29:  Thurston. 

Omens,  pp.  124.  183,  128.  ‘ 

« JBO  xjdU.  (18841  96,  XV.  L [1888]  171 ; Thurston,  Omens. 

p.  186. 

7 Thurston,  Castes  and  TVtbes,  iv.  806,  800. 

® E.  S.  Hartland,  Primitive  Paternitif,  London,  1909-10  L 
169,  172 : J.  C.  Lawson,  Modem  Greek  Folklore.  Cambrid^ 

T>feT  179;  Hartland,  L 189.  176;  Frazer.  pt  v 

^rUs  the  Com  and  qf  the  Wild,  London,  1912,  iu  2^  2M  f’* 
2hCs»ium  and  Bxogamy,  do.  1910,  il  634.  ’ ’’ 

RusseU  Jv.  510. 

« Upper  Burma  Gazetteer,  i.  IL  85. 

1*  W.  H.  Sleeman,  Rambles  and  ReeoUeetions.  t>.  *>9 
« Tod,  popular  edL.i.  216.  ^ 

M Jdtaka,  L 179.  IL  214 ; F.  A.  Steel  and  R.  C.  Temple.  Wide- 
awike  Stories.  Bombay  and  London.  1884,  p.  295 ; Domnas,  n 
IM  ^ K.  Oogal  ftmlfclur.  n.  69 : BG  1. 1.  hSM)  «1.  " 

Oriental  Memoirs^,  London,  1884,  iL  18  ff. 

7*  Russell,  iv.  2j:»8. 

>7  Tod,  popular  ed.,  I.  236,  II.  203, 

144*^*  ^ ^^raoir  of  Central  India.  I.ondim.  1823,  L 


S&mith  represents  him  sheltered  by  the  colls  and  hood  of  s 
three-bended  snake.7  The  w'orld-snake,  se^a,  protected  the 
infant  K^pa  from  a min-8torm.7 

(/)  The  snake  as  a healer. — Throughout  India 
the  ndga  is  invoked  to  heal  disease  of  all  kinds, 
particularly  loathsome  sores.  Hence  paits  of  its 
body  are  valued  as  remedies. 

Among  the  Taungthas  'there  is  but  one  medicine  current, 
the  dried  gall  bladder  and  the  dune  of  the  boa-constrictor, 
which  is  supposed  to  be,  and  is  used  as,  a remedy  for  every- 
thing.’* 

In  the  Oaro  hills  ths  skin  of  a certain  snake,  when  applied  to 
the  part  affected,  cures  pain.^ 

{g)  The  snake-jewel. — The  snake  has  in  its  head 
a jewel  possessing  magical  powers.® 

* It  is  sometimes  metamorphosed  into  a beautiful  youth ; it 
equals  the  treasure  of  seven  kings ; it  can  be  secured  only  by 
cowdnng  or  horsedung  being  thrown  over  it ; and  if  it  is 
acquired  the  serpent  diet.  ...  Its  presence  acts  as  an  amulet. 
...  It  protects  the  owner  from  drowning  . . . allowing  him 
to  pass  over  nvers  dry-shod.’® 

Snakes  make  precious  stones,  like  those  In  Malabar,  which 
are  formed  by  divine  serpents  blowing  on  gold  in  the  depths  of 
the  earth.7 

8.  Places  immune  from  snakes. — Like  Sardinia, 
Ireland,  and  other  places,  certain  localities  in 
India  are  immune  from  snakes.® 


It  is  believed  that  no  poisonous  snakes  exist  in  those  parts  of 
the  Eaimir  valley  from  which  the  peak  of  Hor&mak  is  visible.® 
On  the  Ratnagiri  and  Talaimalai  hills  venomous  snakes  are  said 
to  be  innoauou8.70  The  family  saint  of  the  Raiifl-r  Bftjputs  in 
the  PanJ&b  is  El&la  Sayyid ; any  one  sleeping  near  his  shrine 
must  lie  on  the  ground  lest  he  be  bitten  oy  a snake ; but,  if  a 
snake  bites  a man  on  a Eali&r's  land,  he  will  suffer  no  hann.7i 

9.  Snakes  and  totemism. — The  worship  of  the 
serpent  seems  to  have  originated  indepenctentiy  of 
totemism.^  Descent  from  the  snake,  the  use  of  its 
name  as  a sept  title,  the  tabu  which  prevents  its 
slaughter,  and  the  respect  paid  to  it  when  dead  all 
appear  in  India. 

(а)  Descent  from  the  snake. — 

The  Ma&sls  and  N&gvansis  of  the  Central  Provinces  claim 
descent  from  a male  and  female  snake,  and  the  HaiJ&m  barbers 
of  Bombay  from  the  world-serpent,  Sesa.i*  Some  Nigar 
Brlhmans  in  Nimar  are  said  to  bs  the  offspring  of  Brihmans 
and  Nig;a  women  ; some  Br&hmans  for  this  reason  refuse  to  eat 
with  them,  and  in  Baxoda  they  call  their  women  K&g-kanyl, 
' snake-maidens.*  W In  Burma  there  are  people  who  say  that 
they  are  descended  from  the  egg  of  a ndga.'te  The  Oandhm&Iis 
believe  their  ultamate  ancestor  to  have  been  a cobra ; hence 
they  specially  observe  the  NJgpaftchami  festival  i®  and  eat  no 
cooked  food  on  that  da,v.i7  a group  of  Vell&las  in  Madras  say 
^t  they  spring  from  a N&ga-kany5 ; i®  and  the  ruling  family  of 
Chota  Kftgpur  claim  their  origin  from  the  serpent  Pundarika 
N&g. 

(б)  Septs  and  sub-castes  •named  after  the  snake. 

N&g  is  a common  title  of  caste-sections  in  Bengal, 
Mauras,  and  other  parts  of  India.  “ 

(c)  Tabu  against  killing  snakes.— This  is  partly 
general  and  partly  confined  to  groups  which  claim 
descent  from  the  serpent. 

According  to  Manu,  knilng  a snake  degrades  the  offender 
into  a mixed  caste,  and  a BriLhman  must  give  a spade  of  block 
iron.*®  In  Madras  a cobra  is  popularly  believed  to  be  a Brfthman  * 


* Aren.  S^irv.  1904-06,  p.  85. 

* risAnti  Parana,  ed.  Wilson,  p.  608. 

» T,  H.  Lewin.  The  Bill  Traets  qf  ChUtaqong.  Calcutta,  1869 
pp.  78,  98.  ’ 

« Asiatic  Researches,  liL  [London,  1799]  41. 

» MacCulloch,  CP.  p.  41 ; J.  Orlmm.  Teutonic  Mytholoay. 
Eng.  tr.,  London.  1882-88,  iif.  1220,  Iv.  1686. 
a ^ ’ Oopal  Panikkar,  p.  69. 

v.  825  f.  « Lawrence,  p.  155. 

W Triehinopoly  Gazetteer.  1907,  L 6,  286. 

M Rose,  Glozsary.  IL  441. 

1®  Fraser,  Totemism  and  Exoqamy,  ii.  600  ff.,  Iv.  S.'Sf 

PP*  308  ; Oentus  of  India. 

1911,  vil.  Bombay,  pt.  L 261. 

14  Nimar  Ga^er.  1908,  i.  66  ; Census  qf  India.  1911,  xvi. 
Baroda.  pt.  i.  808. 

M Cpper  Butrna  Gazetteer,  n.  U.  136  ; H.  H.  Risley,  The 
P^U  qf  India,  Calcutta,  1908,  p.  101. 

;;  Sm  ^low,  4 X3  C/X  17  Russell,  Ul.  19. 

7®  ^ur^n,  CasUs  and  Tribes.  vlL  382  ; Sarat  Chandra  Roy, 
^ Mundas  and  t^r  Country.  Calcutta,  1912,  p.  18611. : for 
similar  legends  of  descent  from  a snake-god  see  OB*.  pL  iv. 

7®  Risley,  ^<^1.  120 ; Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  v.  134  f. 
so  Ijaw,  \!.  CO.  134. 
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it  is  a deadly  sin  to  kill  it,  and  the  offence  necessitates  an 
extreme  form  of  penanoe.l  The  Badam  of  the  NDfiri  hills 
will  not  kill  a snake  nor  pass  near  a dead  one.* *  In  W.  India,  in 
spite  of  its  destructive  nature,  a cobra  is  never  kiUed;  when 
one  appears  in  a house,  the  people  bow  to  it  and  pray  it  not  to 
harm  tne  inmates ; at  the  most,  if  it  is  caug^ht,  it  is  put  in  on 
eo^en  Jar,  and  this  is  laid  m a lonely  spot:  the  V&pis  of 
At^nodnogar,  If  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  a oobro,  have  it  caught 
wi^  round  wooden  scissors  amd  set  at  large  in  a neighbom&g 
field.S  One  penalty  for  killing  a snake  is  leprosy,  and  this 
disease  attacks  any  one  who  destroys  its  ^gs  by  distarbing  the 
ground  in  which  it  dwells,  or  by  setting  on  fire  Jungle  or  gross 
m which  it  lives  and  breeds.^ 

Among  the  Khstris  of  the  PonJSb  a stuike  was  once  bom  to 
one  of  me  Abroli  sept,  and  another  fed  the  ancestor  of  the 
Ohhotrils ; both  septs  worship  and  will  not  kill  the  reptile.8  In 
the  Oentrol  Provinces  the  Hatwis  ore  descended  from  a snake, 
belong  to  the  N&g  pofra,  will  not  kill  a oobro,  will  save  It  from 
death  at  the  hands  of  others,  and  sometimes  pay  snake- 
charmers  to  release  those  which  they  have  c^tured ; on  oath 
by  the  snake  is  their  most  solemn  form  of  afflrmation.o  The 
some  tabu  prevails  among  the  N&gesh  sept  of  the  jEUiltu>*fts  in 
Bengal  ana  the  Nigbel  sept  of  the  N&hols  in  the  Central 
Provinces.^ 

{d)  Respect  paid  to  dead  snakes, — 

In  the  Central  Provinoes,  if  a ParJ&  of  the  snake  sept  kills 
one  ocddentaily,  he  places  a piece  of  new  yam  on  his  head, 
praying  for  fot^veness,  and  deposits  the  body  on  on  ant-hill 
where  snakes  ore  suppo^  to  dwelL^  In  Trovoncore,  if  a dead 
cobra  was  found,  it  was  burned  with  the  some  ceremonies  os  a 
man  of  high  co^.*  In  W.  India  a spedal  rite  (ndpahaft)  is 
performed  by  those  who  desire  children,  by  those  who  suffer 
mm  bodily  disease,  who  have  killed  a snake,  or  whose  nearest 
relative  has  died  from  snake-bite.^<> 

10.  Persons  djnng^  from  snake-bite. — The  person 
dying  of  snake-bite  is  considered  tabu,  because  his 
body  has  been  occupied  by  the  snake-god.  Hence 
the  corpses  of  such  persons  are  usually  disposed 
of  in  a way  different  from  that  observed  by  the 
group. 

Among  the  Sftgars  of  Bombay  those  who  die  of  snake-bite  are 
crematM  on  the  village  common,  probably  in  the  hope  that  the 
spirit  may  depart  at  once,  and,  if  this  is  not  done,  it  la  said  that 
they  will  fau  to  receive  absolution.^  The  J&tapu  Kandha 
generally  burn  their  dead,  hut  thoee  dying  of  snMe-bite  are 
Duried.M  In  parts  of  the  Central  Provincea,  if  a person  hss  died 
by  hanging,  drowning,  or  snake-bite,  his  body  la  burnt  without 
any  rites,  but,  in  order  that  his  soul  may  be  saved,  a fire-socriflce 
(Aom)  is  performed  after  the  cremation.^  In  N.  India  a person 
dying  in  this  way  is  believed  to  be  re-bom  os  a snake  in  the 
nexwife.  In  older  to  avoid  this,  on  imogs  of  a snake  is  mode 
of  silver,  gold,  wood,  or  day,  offerings  are  mode  to  it,  a 
Brihman  is  fed,  and  a prayer  is  mode  to  vlauki  Rijk  to  release 
the  souL^^ 

11,  Magfical  cures  for  snake-bite. — 

In  Baroda  on  expert  is  summoned  who  applies  charmed 
oowdung  ashes  to  the  bite,  and,  with  a charm,  ties  knot  after 
knot  on  a thread ; if  the  patient  is  restless,  he  dashes  some 
handfuls  of  water  on  his  eyes,  and  tries  to  force  the  snake  to 
leave  his  body  ; after  this  treatment  the  snake  explains  why  it 
hit  the  ; if  the  injury  which  prompted  the  snake  to  bite 
was  trivial,  it  agrees  to  leave  the  patient ; if  severe,  it  refuses  to 
leave,  and  deaw  follows  ; memb^  of  a N&gor  Br&hman  family 
ore  expert  in  this  treatment.^^  in  the  Atharvaveda  there  are 
numerous  charms  for  the  exorcism  of  snakes  from  houses  or 
agninst  snake-hita ; a central  feature  of  such  chorma  is  the 
Invocation  of  the  white  horse  of  Pedu  (Pmdwak  a slayer  of 
serpents  A favourite  means  of  cure  is  by  the  ' snake-stone,* 
wmch  1#  tvjppoaed  to  suck  the  poison  from  the  blte.^’ 


I Thurston,  Omsru,  p.  124  ; Dubois,  p.  114  fl. ; of.  pt.  iL 
Taboo  and  the  PerUs  ^the  Soul,  London,  1911,  p.  221  fL 

aj.  W.  Breeks,  An  Account  of  the  Primitxve  Tr%bet  and 
Unnumentt  qf  the  NUagiriSt  London,  1873,  p.  104. 

3 Canaua  <yr  India^  1911,  Baroda,  pt.  L 67 ; BO  xvlL 
18^40. 

< lliarston,  Omene,  p.  124.  , _ 

» Bose,  Glottsary,  IL  516,  618.  • Bussell,  I.  367. 

7 Census  qf  India,  1901,  vL  Bengal,  pt.  L 416 ; Russell,  iv. 
460. 

« Russell,  Iv.  873.  , « . 

® Frazer.  Totemism  and  Exogamv*  1.  21,  quoting  J.  Canter 
fisscher,  LetUrt  from  Malabar,  p.  162;  Hurston,  JSthnog. 
Votes,  p.  288. 

10  J.  ^ Caimpbell,  Motes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of  Belief  and 
htstom,  Bombay,  1^6,  p.  8660. 

II  Sth,  Surv.  no.  118  [Bombay,  1908),  p.  4. 

13  Census  qf  India,  1001,  xv.  Madras,  pt.  L p.  167. 

13  JtLbbulpors  Gazetteer,  Nagpur,  1006,  L 187. 

14  NINQ  iv.  [1894-96)  180. 

» Census  qf  India,  1911,  xvi.  Baroda,  pt  L 67f. 

\esBB  xllL  426  f.,  27 f..  461,  487,  6620.,  606  f.;  for  other 
^mcdies  of  the  same  kina  see  Thurston,  Omens,  p.  95  ; PS*  L 
i30 ; PL  xxL  [1910]  86.  . ^ 

17  H.  Tule  and  A.  C.  Burnell,  PohsoWoheon*,  London,  1908, 
^ 847  0. 
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Certain  clans,  families,  and  individuals  claim 
the  power  of  curing  snake- bite  or  are  closely 
identified  with  the  snake.^ 

Such  are  the  Kir  of  the  Central  Provinces,*  the  Snake- tribe  in 
the  Panjkb,*  and  the  BodlSs  in  the  same  province.4  Gh&sIdSs, 
the  founder  of  the  SatnAmi  iq.v,)  sect  » said  to  have  been 
^fted  in  the  same  way.B  Among  the  Todas  certain  men  have  a 
reputation  for  curing  snake-bite  ; the  limb  bitten  is  bound  in 
three  places  with  a oord  of  woman's  hair ; with  a piece  of  a 
certain  tree  the  healer  strikes  the  limb,  repeating  an  incanta- 
tion.* 

Various  charms  are  used  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
snakes.  These  are  often  made  in  the  shape  of  the 
reptile. 

Such  is  the  ndgapatam,  the  most  primitive  form  of  ornament 
worn  by  NAyar  women  in  S.  India,  which  represents  a hooded 
snake.7  Men  and  women  in  Vizagapatam  are  very  fond  of 
wearing  earrings  of  brass  or  gold  wire  twisted  to  symbolize  a 
snake,  with  one  end  flattened  out  and  pointed  to  represent  the 
head.*  The  head  ornament  of  a MarAthi  BrAhmon  woman 
bears  in  the  centre  an  image  of  a cobra  erect,  representing  Seu 
N&go,  the  serpent-king.*  LadAkhi  women  wear,  os  their 
naaoDol  head-dress,  a snoke-ehaped  plaited  strip  of  red  cloth.i* 
In  Bengal  a karabi  root  (Psriutn  odoram),  pulled  whilst  the 
breaUi  is  held,  on  the  night  when  the  snake-goddess,  ManosA,  is 
worshipped,  protects  the  wearer  from  snake- cite,  but  its  efficacy 
lasts  only  one  year.H  A rosary  mode  of  the  vertebras  of  snakes 
is  used  in  ^bet  for  neoromancy  and  divination. i* 

Many  sacred  places  are  in  repute  for  the  cure  of 
snake-bite. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  a visit  to  the  shrine  of  Bhilat  BAbA, 
a local  saint,  cures  possession  by  devils  and  snake-blte-i*  That 
of  UohA  SIddhA,  * the  great  saint,*  has  the  same  reputation  in 
BerAr.i4 

With  the  same  object  ex  votos  in  the  form  of 
snakes  are  often  dedicated. 

BrAhmans  in  Madras  offer  images  of  snakes  to  appease  the 
wrath  of  RAhu  during  on  eclipse,  and  in  Tatull  temples  model.** 
of  snakeo,  especially  those  coiled  in  ooitu,  are  offered  to  pro- 
pitiate serpents.^  Coiled  snakes  are  constantly  represented  on 
Indian  temples.** 

12.  Tree-  and  serpent- worship. — The  connexion 
between  tree-worship  and  aer^nt-worship  has 
probably  been  overstated  by  J.  Fergusson  but 
some  instances  are  forthcoming. 

In  Buddhist  times  * the  tree-deitdee  were  called  NAgos,  and 
were  able  at  will,  like  the  NAgas,  to  assume  the  human  form  ; 
and  in  one  story  the  spirit  of  a banyan  tree  who  reduced  the 
mer^ants  to  ashes  is  called  a NAga-riJA,  the  soldiers  he  sends 
forth  from  bis  tree  ore  NAgos,  and  the  tree  itself  is  “the 
dwelling-place  of  the  Niga."*s  This  may  explain  why  it  is  that 
the  tree-gods  are  not  specially  meoriooed  in  the  MohA  Siamaya 
list  of  deities  who  are  there  said  by  the  poet  to  have  come 
pay  reverence  to  the  Buddha.*  *»  On  the  Bhorhut  stupa  ore 
various  reliefs  of  ndgas  ene^aged  in  worshipping  sacred  trees  or 
ixj^bly  the  Buddha  immauent  in  tbem.»  a similar  subject 
from  S.  India  is  described  by  Tod.® 

In  Mysore  ‘the  stones  bearing  the  sculptured  figures  of 
serpents  near  every  village  ore  always  erected  under  certain 
trees,  which  are  most  frequently  built  roxmd  adth  a raised 

Slatfonn,  on  which  the  stones  are  set  up.  fa<dng  the  rising  sun. 

• •%e  Is  invariably  a sacred  fig,  which  represents  a female,  and 
another  a morgosa,  which  represents  a male  ; and  these  two  are 

i Of.  Frazer,  Toteniuu  and  Exogamy,  1. 133. 

• Bussell,  Hi.  483  f.  ^ ^ ^ 

» PNQ  li.  91 ; cf.  CB*,  pt.  v..  Spirits  qf  the  Com  and  qf  tKe 
Wild,  il.  816  f. 

4 Rose,  Glossary,  U.  115. 

» Raipur  Gazetteer,  190^1.  80. 

« W.  H.  B.  Rivers,  The  Todas,  London,  1906,  p.  267 
7 Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  v.  866 ; Census  of  India,  1901, 
xxvL  IVaoanoore,  pt.  I.,  p.  826  ; L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer, 
The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castss,  iL  lOL 
« Vizagapatam  Gazetteer,  L 69.  ^ , 

» Sth7Surv.  Central  Proxfinees,  vliL  [1911]  96 ; BG  xviu.  1. 

i0(i«nius  qf  India,  1911,  xx.  Kashmir,  pt.  L p.  61  n. 

11  Mem.  ASB I.  [1906)  233.  ^ 

13  L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  qf  Tibet,  London,  1896. 
p.  209. 

13  ffoshangabad  Gazetteer,  1908,  L 29L 

14  Berar  Gazetteer,  Bombay,  1870,  p.  192 ; PR^  L 220  ft. 

la  Thurston,  Omens,  pp.  48,  160,  Bthnog.  Notes,  p.  363  f. 

1*  Asiatic  ResearcAes,  vL  [18011  389  (with  illustrations) ; PNQ 
U.  78.  For  similar  offerings  of  images  of  snakes  and  phalli  see 
J.  E.  Harrison,  TAsims,  Cambridge,  1912,  p-  266  ; Somadeva,  L 
8 ; for  ex  vote  offerings,  in  HimUayan  snake-ehrines,  Oldham, 
p.  101  L 

17  Tree  and  Serpent  Worship^.  i«  Jdtaka,  iv.  221  ff. 

19  Rh>’S  Davids,  p.  232.  with  illustration  of  Buddha  preochlnf 
to  ndgas  in  a sacred  tree. 

90  Cunningham,  p.  26  f.,  plates  xxriiL,  xxix. 
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married  with  the  same  ceremonial  at  human  belngi.  Tb® 
bHpatre  [xiUva-bilr>a^aJUra\  ijEgU  marmelat),  sacred  to  Siva,  is 
often  planted  with  them/ 1 . 

In  Beliary  it  is  said  that  the  five  Pftp<}ava  brethren  oonoealra 
their  arms  on  a larAi-tree  (Pro90piM  tpicigera),  and  ^at  their 
weapons  tamed  into  snakes  and  remained  untouched  tiil  they 
returned.® 

X3.  Worship  and  propitiation  of  snakes. — The 
worship  and  propitiation  of  snakes  are  so  closely 
connected  with  orthodox  and  unorthodox  cnlts  that 
it  is  often  difficult  to  disentangle  them. 

(а)  Worship  of  ths  living  snake. — 

A snake  temple  at  Calicut  contains  several  live  cobras,  which 
are  fed  by  prints  and  worshippers ; they  are  carefully  pro- 
tected, and  allow  themselves  to  be  bandied  and  noade  into 
necklaces  by  thoss  who  feed  them ; they  are  venerated  as 
representinip  the  spirits  of  ancestors.®  The  worship  of  livin^f 
snakes  is  also  found  in  Mysore  and  at  Vaisarpadi  near  Madras, 
where  crowds  of  votaries  assemble,  generally  on  Sundays,  in 
the  hope  of  seeing  the  snakes  preserved  in  the  temple-grounds.® 
In  the  island  of  Nainativoe,  Ceylon,  consecrated  snakes  used  to 
be  tenderly  reared  by  the  PandJLram  priests,  and  fed  daily  at 
the  expense  of  their  votsiries.®  At  Bnip<jak,  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  a cobra  appears  in  the  enake-temple  on  all  public 
occasiont,  and  similar  cases  are  reported  from  BAJamundrI, 
Sambalpur,  and  Manipur.® 

(б)  Snake  temples. — ^Temples  in  which  anake- 
wor^ip  is  performed  are  numerous. 

At  the  most  ancient  temple  in  BUfispur  and  In  Ohbattisgarb 
the  only  image  is  that  of  the  cobra.®  At  NAgarooU,  in  Tra van- 
core,  is  a temple  of  the  snake-god  containing  many  stone  images 
of  snakes ; snake-bite  Is  not  mtal  within  a mQe  of  the  temple  ; 
at  Mannarsala  the  sacred  enclosure  contains  several  living 
cobras.®  At  Nlmbargi,  in  BTjapur,  a woman  saw  her  cow 
dropping  its  milk  on  a serpent’s  hole ; she  was  ordered  in  a 
dream  to  buQd  a temple  over  it,  and  to  close  its  doors  for  nine 
months ; but  in  her  Impatienoe  she  o^ned  it  prematurely,  and 
found  that  a half-flnianed  Image  of  Sltirim  and  a litiga  bad 
sprang  from  the  ground— a legend  obviously  invented  to  explain 
the  form  of  the  imag^®  Among  the  J&dejA  RAjputa  of  Kachh 
the  chief  procession  is  that  of  the  RAv  to  the  snake  temple  in 
BbnJ  forO®  A curious  illustration  of  the  fusion  of  IslAm  with 
animism  Is  found  in  the  snake  mosque  near  MansrghAt;,  at  the 
foot  of  the  NDgirf  inlls,  where  an  annual  festival  is  held  and 
alms  ars  ooUectM  for  the  mosque.ti 

(c)  SnaJee-vaorship  at  ant-hUls. — Snake- worship 
is  often  conducted  at  ant-hills  supposed  to  be  the 
home  of  snakes.^ 

The  Dbangars  of  the  Central  Provinces  say  that  tbs  first 
sheep  and  goats  came  out  of  an  ant-hill,  and,  to  stop  the  damage 
which  they  caused  to  crops,  Siva  created  the  first  Dhangar ; 
hence  they  revere  ant-hills,  never  remove  them  from  their 
fields,  and  at  the  Div&lf,  or  feast  of  lights,  worship  them  with 
offerinn  of  rice,  flowers,  and  part  of  the  ear  of  a goat.U  Some 
tribes  fn  Madras  worship  snakes  by  pouring  milk  on  ant-hills.!® 
The  worship  of  the  ant-hill  at  marriages  and  the  custom  of 
bringing  the  lucky  earth  from  them  are  possibly  connected 
with  the  fertility  cult  of  snakes  or  of  ants,  because  they  multiply 
in  great  numbers.u 

(cf)  Propitiation  of  snaJees. — 

In  N.  India  the  AgarwAUL  branch  of  traders,  who  have  a 
legend  of  enake-desoent,  have  an  annual  rite  for  propitiation  of 
snakes  at  which  various  ceremonies  are  performed,  and  sesamum 
charmed  with  a spell  is  sprinkled  in  the  house  to  preserve  the 
inmates  from  snake-bite.^  In  Central  India,  to  propitiate  the 
snake-cod  NAgdeo,  milk  is  placed  by  Bhils  near  the  hole  of  a 
obbra.17  A aolemn  annual  service  to  propitiate  the  MAga  rain- 
deltise  is  held  in  Tibet.!®  In  an  important  cycle  of  folk-tales  a 
monster  or  dragon  is  appeased  by  the  periodical  saenflee  of  a 
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^ojjC  l^illavans  of  8.  India  see  Anantha  Kriahna  lye: 


viotim,  often  a girl,  who  is  finaDy  rescued  by  a hero.i  Frazer 
regards  the  tales  as  reflecting  a real  custom  of  saorifleing  rirls 
or  women  to  be  the  wives  of  water-spirits,  who  are  <^n 
oonoeived  as  great  serpents  or  dragons.® 

In  the  worship  of  serpents  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
offerings  made  to  ndgas  are  not  such  substances  as  are  usually 
eaten  by  snakes,  but  things  suitable  for  the  food  of  men.®  In 
S.  India  amon^  the  rites  performed  by  the  twice-bom  classes 
are  ndga-pratishtha,  the  worship  of  the  cobra  in  the  form  of  a 
carved  stone  image,  and  ndaaoali,  or  the  performance  of  tlie 
obsequies  of  a dead  cobra  with  all  the  formalities  observed  in 
ordinary  funeral-rites.® 

(d)  Worship  of  snake-heroes.  — Many  deified 
snaJee-heroes  are  fonnd  in  India. 


Such  are  GfigA  or  GuggA  Pir  in  the  PanjAb  and  RAJawa  and 
Soral  in  HostumgAbAd.®  In  the  Central  novinces  the  Bharias 
worship  KaniA,  “ the  black  one,*  the  cobra  who,  they  say,  was 
bom  in  the  tribe ; be  hid  in  the  house-oven  because  he  hap- 
pened by  eocident  to  see  one  of  his  brothers*  wives  without  her 
veil,  was  burnt  to  death,  and  is  now  deified  by  the  tribe.® 
Another  worthy  of  the  same  class  is  BhOat,  a deified  cowherd, 
whose  disciples  are  believed  to  be  able  to  oure  snake-bite  with 
the  long  sticks  which  they  oarry.7 
(/)  Snakefestivals. — The  chief  snake-festival  is 
that  known  as  the  N&gpanchamI,  * dragon’s  fifth,’ 
in  K.  India  and  N&gara-panohami  in  S.  India, 
because  it  is  held  on  the  5th  day  of  the  light 
half  of  the  month  Sr&vana,  or  S&van.  Its  occur- 
rence in  the  rainy  season  is  possibly  connected  with 
the  power  of  the  snake  to  give  rain. 

In  S.  India,  on  the  eve  of  the  festival,  worship  Is  rendered 
with  offerings  of  flowers  and  incense  at  snake-hefies,  and  milk 
is  poured  into  them ; the  stone  images  of  snakes  under  sacred 
trees  are  visited  with  reverence : on  the  day  of  the  feast  these 
images  are  washed,  milk,  curds,  etc.,  are  poured  on  them, 
flowers  are  presented,  and  other  offerings  made.®  In  the 
Central  Provinces,  during  the  month  of  Stavapa,  a m«.n  most 
be  sent  on  a certain  day  to  eat  cakes  at  the  shrine  of  the 
snake-god  and  return  ; if  this  is  neglected,  the  family  will  be 
attacked  by  cobras.®  In  other  parts  of  the  Province  BrAbmans 
on  the  day  of  the  feast  must  not  cut  vegetables  with  a knife, 
but  only  with  a scythe,  and  may  not  eat  bread  baked  on  a 
Riddle ; the  priest  comes  to  the  house  in  the  morning,  and, 
if  he  tells  the  owner  to  do  something  ridiculous,  he  Ls  bound  to 
do  it ; on  that  day  every  guest  who  eats  in  the  house  must  be 
branded  on  the  hind-quarters  with  a burning  stick,  the  host 
doing  this  stealthily ; schoolmasters  take  their  noys  to  a stream, 
where  they  wash  their  slates,  worship  them,  come  home,  ana 
eat  sweetmeate.10  Wrestling  contests  are  held  on  this  day,  and 
it  is  sug^gested  that  this  Is  done  because  the  movements  of  the 
wrestlers  resemble  the  writhing  of  a snake.!!  In  the  Decosm, 
on  the  first  day  of  the  feast,  Images  of  snakes  are  painted  on 
the  wails  of  the  house,  worship  is  offered  to  them,  and  an  old 
woman  recites  a legend  explaining  the  origin  of  the  rite.!®  In 
the  HimAlaran  disfiricts  of  the  United  Provinces  Siva  is  reot- 
ship]^  under  the  title  of  Bikhe^war,  as  lord  of  the  ndgas,  in 
which  form  he  is  represented  as  surrounded  by  serpents  and 
crowned  with  a chaplet  of  hooded  snakes;  ths  people  paint 
figures  of  serpents  and  birds  on  the  walls  of  their  bouses,  and 
seven  da3r8  before  the  festival  steep  a mixture  of  wheat,  grain, 
and  poise  in  water ; on  the  morning  of  the  NAgpafichami  they 
^ke  a wisp  of  grass  and,  tying  it  up  In  the  form  of  a snake, 
dip  It  in  ths  water  in  wnion  the  grain  has  been  steeped,  and 
place  it  with  money  and  sweetmei^  before  the  pictures  of  the 
serpents.!® 

At  the  temple  of  JagannAth  (o.e.)  at  Puri  * the  supremacy  of 
Vishnu  is  declared  in  the  festiv^  of  the  slaughter  of  the  deadly 
cobra-da-oapello,  EAlX-damana,  the  fkmiliar  of  Siva  and  hw 
queen.* !®  Vi^pu,  in  the  form  of  Ananta,  * the  infinite,'  the  snake- 
god  Sepa,  is  worshipp^  at  the  feast  of  the  Anant  Chaudas, 
on  the  full  moon  ox  HhAdon,  which,  like  other  snake-festivals, 
faUs  in  the  rainy  season.!®  A remarkable  rite  In  N.  India  is  that 
of  ^s  gurut,  when  girls  go  to  a tank  or  stream  and  float  dolls, 
which  are  beaten  by  the  boys  with  long  switches,  possibly  a 
purgation,  fertility,  or  ndn  cult.!®  A similar  rite  is  known  as 


- £1.  o.  xxKruuia,  M.,jt  vMia.  i 

148 ff..  who  elves  Indian  parallels. 

^ Nist.  of  the  Kingship,  London, 

1906,  p.  184;  GB^,  pt.  L,  The  Magic  Art,  do.  1911,  U.  165  ff. 
For  human  sacrifice  in  snake-cults  see  above,  6 x ig\. 

« Oldham,  p.  29  f.  • ^ 

p • 9 (<i);  Censtts  of  India,  1911,  xxL  Mysore,  pt.  L 

0 PIP  L 211  ff.,  iL  140 ; for  a full  account  of  the  cult  of  Gngu 
see  Bose,  L 148ff-  * 

• Eth.  Sure.  Hi.  [1907]  88 ; Russell.  IL  247. 

7 Nimar  Gazetteer,  1908,  L 69. 

‘Besthas,*  p.  11 ; Thurston.  Omens, 

p.  124. 

• Gazetteer,  1906.  L 88. 

10  Chhindvfdra  Gazetteer,  1907,  L 66  f. 

11  Ndgpur  Gazetteer  190^  I.  94. 

• Sitaram  Kothare,  Hindu  Uolidaya,  Bombay.  1904, 
p.  24 17. 

1®  AtJdnsoi^^  8f51.  14  Hunter,  L 181. 
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7od/Utn  in  Bih&r.i  Xn  other  pert* *  of  K.  IndUe  people  go  about 
pegging  during  the  rainy  season  for  two  and  a half  da^ 
during  which  time  they  do  not  sleep  under  a roof  or  eat  salt ; 
the  object  is  sadd  to  be  to  avert  the  danger  of  snake-bite. 

14.  The  snake  in  Hindu  relig^ious  art. — Hepre- 
aentations  of  the  snake  and  its  worship  appear 
throughout  Hindu  religious  art. 

Figures  of  the  N&ga  Raji,  often  in  connexion  with  those  of 
Buddha,  appear  in  msny  cave-temples.*  The  figures  of  the 
nd^os  at  iJanta  (o.v.)  are  specially  interesting.*  A favourite 
subject  is  V199U  as  Nartyapa  resting  on  the  world-snake,  de^a.^ 

15.  The  snake  in  folk-lore. — The  snake  natur- 
ally plays  a leading  part  in  the  folk-lore  of  India. 
Here  only  a few  instances  can  be  given.® 

The  snake  knows  the  powers  of  life-giving  plants,  and  the 
language  of  birds  and  animals  can  be  acouired  by  eating  some 
part  of  the  fleeb  of  a serpent.®  According  to  Philostiatos  of 
Lefluos.  their  hearts  and  livers  were  eaten  In  India,  and 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  thoiwhta  of  animals  was  thus 
attained!^  According  to  the  Santu^  the  power  of  under- 
standing the  speech  of  animals  is  given  by  Manasft,  king  of 
serpents.®  In  another  SantU  tale  a snake  teaches  a woman  an 
incantation  which,  if  used  whan  dost  is  thrown  into  the  air, 
will  cause  the  person  sgainst  whom  it  is  aimed  to  be  burned  to 
ashes.®  Omens  are  naturally  taken  from  snakes.  In  Madras  a 
person  should  postpone  his  Journey  if  he  sees  a cobra  or  a rat- 
snake  ; and  in  Kumaun.  when  a snake  crosses  a man’s  pat)^  he 
must  tear  a rag  from  his  clothing  and  place  it  on  the  trail  of 
the  reptils  i if  he  fails  to  do  so,  he  falls  sick  or  suffers  some 
other  evlLi®  In  Madras  any  one  who  dreams  of  a snake  Is 
oontidered  to  be  proof  against  Its  bite ; if  a man  dreams  of  a 
oobra,  his  wife  or  some  other  near  female  relative  has  con- 
oeiv^22  If  a moo  has  marks  of  a snake  on  his  right  foot,  or  a 
woman  on  her  left,  they  are  Incarnations  of  some  deity.i*  In  the 
PanJ&b  some  snakes  which  drink  buffaloes’  milk  are  so  swift  as 
to  be  able  to  bite  a galloping  horse ; two-headed  snakes  are 
common ; there  is  a snake  whiw  poisons  the  breath  of  a sleeper, 
strikes  him  with  its  tail,  and  is  ame  to  remove  from  the  bedmde 
sticks  which  might  be  used  against  it-i®  The  Sanskrit  names 
for  the  snsdce.  driq-vitha^  dfithti-vitha,  * having  poison  in  the 
syss,'  imply  that  It  con  poison  by  a mere  glance.^®  The  hama- 
dryad Is  supposed  to  pursue  its  victim  over  hm,  dale,  and 
water.i®  Among  the  Todas  a person  whom  a snake  has  bitten 
must  not  cross  a stream ; If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  he 
should  cross,  he  must  be  carried  over  iL^®  The  same  people 
explain  eclipses  by  the  fact  that  a snake  once  bunted  a hare, 
which  took  refuge  In  the  moon ; the  moon  promised  to  protect 
It.  *Ths  snake  still  goes  sometimes  to  catch  the  bare  In  the 
moon,  and  when  he  goes  the  moon  becomes  dark  and  some 
people  fire  guns  and  send  up  rockets  and  the  Todas  shout.*  ^7 

The  Kadu  Gk>llas  of  Mysore  believe  that.  If  a woman  in  her 
courses  enters  tbs  house,  they  will  be  bitten  by  snakes  or  stung 
by  scorpions.^  In  N.  India  a snake  Is  said  to  become  blind  on 
seeing  a pregnant  woman.  U)  In  the  Konkan  the  bite  of  the  rat- 
snake  is  polMnous  on  Sunday,  but  harmless  on  other  days ; if 
it  is  in  afield  with  a buffalo,  whichever  sees  the  other  first  will 
surTlvs,  while  the  one  first  seen  will  die ; when  buffaloes  bathe, 
this  snides  sucks  their  milk  under  water.*®  One  snake  in 
Batnagiri  can  kiU  people  by  merely  casting  its  shadow  on  them 
from  a tree  or  the  roof  of  a house.n 

LmnuTUXB. — ^To  the  knowledge  of  the  writer  no  compre- 
hensive monograph  on  serpent-worship  in  India  has  been 

Eublished.  Some  aspects  of  the  subject  nave  been  investigated 
y J.  Pergnason,  2tss  and  Serpent  Worship,  or  lUustratioiu 
^kythol^  and  Art  in  India\  London,  1878 ; C.  F.  Oldham, 
Tks  Sun  and  tJu  Serpent,  do.  1905 ; W.  Crooke,  PJt*,  do.  1806, 


> O.  A.  Orierson,  Bihdr  Peasant  Life,  Calcutta,  1885,  p.  400. 

* Fergusson-Burgess,  Cave  TempUe  of  India,  to.  156  f.,  806, 
817,  826.  881.  848,  421 ; Grunwedel,  pp.  29,  94,  108 ff.,  188. 

® Qrfinwedel,  p.  48  ff. 

® Arch,  Surv.  Rep.  1006-06,  p.  114 : J.  Fergosson,  BUt,  of 
Ind.  and  Baetem  Arch.,  1.  841 ; Smith,  Hist,  of  Pine  Art,  p. 
162  f.  For  other  sculptures  see  A.  Cunningham,  The  Stupa  of 
Bharhut,  and  The  Bhilsa  Topes,  London*  1864 ; F.  O.  Maisey, 
Sanehi  and  its  Remains. 

» See  PjR*  IL  141  f. 

® OB\  pt.  iv.  Adonis,  AUis,  Osiris,  L 186,  pt.  v.  Spirits  cf  the 
Com  and  cf  the  WUd,  IL  146 ; J.  A.  MacCdUoch,  ReL  <f  the 
Ane.  Celts,  l^inburgh,  1911.  p.  140  n. 

7 McCrindle,  Ana.  India  vn  ClctM.  Literature,  p.  194. 

® A.  Campb^l,  SantOl  FdUo-iales,  Pokhuria,  1^1,  p.  22. 

* Bompas,  p.  168;. 

1®  Thurston,  Omens,  p.  25 ; NIIfQ  ii.  186 ; for  other  omens 

from  snakes  see  J.  E.  Padfield,  The  Hindu  at  Home,  Madras, 
1896,  p.  288  ff. 

Above,  I 7 (6) ; Thurston,  Omens,  p.  20. 

1*  HIHQ  V.  [189^8]  17- 

1*  Malik  Muhammad  Din,  Rep.  Bahaxoalpur  State,  Lahore, 
1908,  p.8f. 

1®  Of.  FL  xvi.  [1906]  160. 

1®  EL  Yule,  Ifarr.  cf  the  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava,  London, 
1858,  p.  100  n. ; Thurston,  Castes  and  Tribes,  vli.  186. 

10  Rivers,  p.  267.  17  Ib.  p.  5^ 

1®  J?th.  5i(rs.  xiv.  [Bangalore,  1008]  14. 

1*  HiyQ  V.  [1896-96]  70. 

*0  BG  XVtix.  1.  76.  *1  Jb.  X.  [1880]  60. 


U.  121  ff. ; A.  de  Gubematis,  ZoologieaX  Mythology,  da  1872,  U. 
888  ff.  For  other  references  see  Ebt^  xxiv.  676  If.  Some  of  the 
abundant  and  scattered  literature  on  the  subject  has  beeu 
quoted  in  the  article.  W.  CROOKE. 

SERPENT-WORSHIP  (Teutonic  and  Balto- 
Slavic).  — I.  Teutonic.  — i.  Lombard  snake- 
worship. — In  the  7th  cent.  St.  Barbatus  melted 
down  the  golden  ima^e  of  a viper,  which  the 
Lombards  worshipped  in  secret.  Unfortunately 
we  know  nothing  nirther  of  this  cult.' 

2.  Wisdom  and  healing^  powers. — ^The  Teutons, 
like  most  other  peoples,  believed  in  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  in  ^ powers  of  g^iving  health  and 
strengtn. 

Bother,  the  adversary  of  Balder,  came  to  his  enemy’s  camp, 
and  beard  that  * three  maidens  bad  gone  oat  carrying  the  secret 
feast  of  Balder.  . . . Now  they  bad  three  snakes,  of  whose 
venom  they  were  wont  to  mix  a strengthening  compound  for 
the  food  of  Balder,  and  even  now  a flood  of  slaver  was  dripping 
on  tbs  food  from  the  open  mouths  of  the  serpents.*  The  eldest 
maiden  refused  to  give  the  food  to  Bother.  * declaring  that 
Balder  would  be  cheated,  if  they  Increased  the  bodily  powers 
of  his  enemy.** 

Saxo  also  tells  us  bow  Boiler  saw  his  mother  preparing  a meal 
for  himself  and  his  step-brother  Bria  ' He  looked  up  at  three 
snakes  hanging  from  smove  ...  from  whose  mouths  flowed  a 
slaver  which  dribbled  drops  of  moisture  on  the  meaL  Now  two 
of  these  were  pitchy  of  oue,  while  the  third  seemed  to  have 
whitish  scales  . . . KoUer  thought  that  the  affsdr  looked  like 
magic.  . . . For  he  did  not  know  that  the  snakes  were  naturally 
harmless,  or  how  much  strength  was  being  brewed  for  that 
meaL'  Eric  chooses  the  broth  made  from  the  dark  snake, 
‘Judging  the  feast  not  by  the  colours  but  by  the  In^rd 
strengthening  effected,'  ana  so  he  attains  * to  the  highest  pitch 
of  human  wisdom,*  knowledge  of  anioial  language,  and  sucoesa 
in  war.® 

Somewhat  similar  results  come  from  the  eating 
of  the  heart  of  the  snake  or  dragon,  F&fnix,  by 
Sigurd  the  Volsung.®  We  find  a parcel  for  this 
superstition  of  the  potency  of  the  snake’s  slaver 
in  the  Lithuanian  custom  of  putting  their  sacred 
house-snake  on  the  table  ana  letting  him  touch 
their  food.® 

3.  The  snake  *uid  the  soul. — The  cult  of  the 
house-snake  probably  prevailed  at  one  time  among 
the  Teutons. 

* Plenty  of  old  tales  are  still  told  of  home  snakes  and  unkes. 
On  meadows  and  pastures,  and  even  in  houses,  snakes  come  to 
ohildren  when  alone,  sip  milk  with  them  out  of  their  bowl  . . 
they  watch  infants  in  the  cradle,  and  to  bigger  children  they 
shew  treasures : to  kill  them  is  ttnlueky.  ...  If  the  parents 
surprise  the  snake  with  the  child,  and  kill  it,  the  child  begina  to 
fall  away,  and  dies  b^ore  long.’  ® 

‘ In  some  districts  they  say  every  house  baa  two  tnakse,  a 
male  and  a female,  but  they  never  shew  themselves  till  the 
master  or  mistress  of  ths  house  dies,  and  then  they  undergo  the 
some  fate.*  7 

The  cult  of  the  house-snake  is  a wide-spread 
religious  practice,  and  seems  to  be  a form  of 
ancestor-worship,  arising  from  the  notion  that 
snakes  embody  the  souls  of  the  dead.  In  some 
Teutonic  legends  and  superstitions  the  snakes 
appear  to  embody  the  souls  of  those  who  are  still 
alive — a survival  perhaps  of  the  primitive  belief  in 
the  * external  soui.* 

Paul  the  Deacon  telle  the  story  of  King  Ountber,  whoee  * soul 
crept  out  of  hie  mouth  in  the  shape  of  a snake  . . . passed  a 
little  brook  and  entered  a mountain,  afterwards  retuming  agsin 
to  the  mouth  of  the  king.  . . . The  king  in  the  meantime  had 
dreamt  that  he  crossed  a bridge  over  a river,  and  arrived  in  a 
mountain  full  of  gold.  The  treasure  . . . was  afterwords 
actually  lifted.*® 

Several  Northern  stories  appear  to  contain 
reminiscences  of  the  custom  of  rearing  house- 
snakes. 

Tbora,  daughter  of  Herodd,  king  of  Sweden,  at  the  command 
of  her  father, ' endured  to  rear  a race  of  adders  with  her  maiden 
bands,*  which  grew  until  they  became  a public  nuisance  and 
were  killed  by  her  wooer,  Ragnar  Lodbrog.®  According  to  the 
version  of  the  story  in  the  Saga  cf  King  Ragnar  Lodbr^,^^  tha 


\ Qrimm,  Teutonic  Mythology,  tr.  Stallybroas,  1I.  684. 

* Saxo,  tr.  Ellon,  p.  93.  ® Ib.  p.  I5S  f. 

® Vc^sunga  Saga,m  Dieprosaisehe  Edaa,  ed.  Wllken,  p.  182: 

* See  below,  i n.  ®^rimxn.  iL  086.  7 ib.  ^ 687. 

® See  ^ussaye.  Religion  of  tAs  TesiUms,  p.  297. 

* Saxo,  p.  864  f. 

10  Forntudar  SOgur  Nordrlanda,  Kaupmennahbfn,  1829,  L 287  f 
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princess  kept  a snake  In  a box,  with  gold  under  him.  The 
snake  grrew  until  he  encLroled  the  whole  room,  and  the  g^ld 
grew  mth  his  growth. 

Both  snakes  and  dragons  (which  often  play  a very 
similar  part  in  popular  belief)  are  frequently  sup- 
posed to  bring  wesdth  or  guard  gold. 

Fktnir  was  orifrinally  human,  but  guarded  his  treasure  by 
I^g  on  top  of  it/in  the  form  of  a great  snake  or  dra^n.1  The 
dragon  in  Beovov^f  kept  watch  over  treasure  in  a buixal-mound. 

It  is  probable  that  originally  the  dead  man  was 
thouent  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a snake  or  dragon 
guarding  the  treasures  that  were  buried  with  him 
m his  grave. 

Saxo  tells  of  another  snake-rearing  princess : 

*8iward,  the  king  of  the  Qotbs,  is  said  to  have  had  ...  a 
daughter  AlfbOd,  who  showed  almost  from  her  cradle  such 
faithfulness  to  modesty,  that  she  continually  kept  her  face 
miiffled  in  her  robe.  . . . Her  father  banished  her  into  very 
close  keeping,  and  gave  her  a viper  and  a snake  to  rear,  wishing 
to  defend  her  cbastity  by  the  protection  of  these  reptiles.*  > 

Saxo  has  probably  misunderstood  the  king’s 
motive.  Sacred  snoKes  are  often  tended  by  virgin 
priestesses,  who  are  supj^sed  to  be  their  wives, 
the  fpindamental  belief  oeing  that  women  ‘can 
conceive  by  the  dead  in  the  form  of  serpents.** 
A legend  recorded  by  Grimm  * is  noteworthy  in 
this  connexion  : 

* Once,  when  a woman  lay  asleep,  a snake  crept  into  her  open 
mouth,  and  when  she  gave  birth  to  a child,  the  snake  lay  coUed 
tightly  round  its  neck,  and  could  only  be  got  away  by  a milk- 
batb ; but  it  never  left  the  baby’s  side,  it  lay  In  bed  with  it, 
and  ate  out  of  its  bowl,  without  doing  it  any  harm.' 

^ The  snake  in  the  other  world. — Saxo  gives 
a detailed  account  of  Thorkill’s  visits  to  the  other 
world ; 


After  crossing  the  bridge  which  divided  the  world  of  men 
from  the  world  of  monsters,  he  came  to  the  dwelling  of  Qeirrod 
v^ere  * the  flooring  was  covered  with  snakes.'  Afterwards  Thor- 
kill  and  his  companions  went  to  visit  Utgarda^Loki.  They  came 
at  last  to  a cave  of  giants,  situated  in  a land  of  eternal  night. 
‘ The  entrance  was  hideous,  the  door-poets  were  decayed  . . . 

floof  swarming  with  snakes.'  Then  in  another  cavern  * be 
beheld  a number  of  iron  seats  among  a swarm  of  gliding 
serpents.  Next  there  met  bis  eye  a sluggish  mass  of  water 
gently  flowing  over  a sandy  bottom.  . . . Again  ...  a foxil 
and  gloomy  room  was  disclosed  to  the  visitors,  wherein  they 
saw  Utgarda-Loki,  laden  hand  and  foot  with  enormous  r.ha.ins. 
■ • - They  could  scarcely  make  their  way  out,  and  were  be- 
spattered by  the  snakes  which  darted  at  them  on  every  side.*  > 


We  may  compare  this  with  the  description  of  th 
place  of  punishment  in  the  Prose  Edda : 

'In  Corpse  Strand  there  is  a great  and  evil  hall,  and  the  dooi 
uice  the  north  ; it  is  all  wrought  of  snake-l^ks,  but  the  snak( 
look  into  the  house,  and  breathe  out  poison,  so  that  th 
poison-streams  ran  along  the  halls,  and  oath-breakers  an 
murderers  wade  those  rivers  as  it  is  here  said  : 

* " I know  a hall  standing 
Far  from  the  sun 
In  Corpse  Strand, 

The  doors  face  north 
Poison  drops  fall 
In  from  the  windows.**** 

* There  NlfThdggr  devours 

The  corpses  of  the  departed.'  7 

K^6gp  lives  wi^  a great  number  of  snakes  In  the  sprin 
Hvergelmlr  under  the  g^t  World-Tree,  the  Ash  Yndrasu. 
'The  Ash  Yggdratil, 

Suffers  barcUhipe 
More  than  men  know  ... 

Nl9hbggr  crawls  underneath.'  • 

* Here  snakes  lie 
Beneath  the  Aah  Yggdrasil 

Than  unwise  fools  can  think  of  . , . 

I think  they  will  always 

Be  spoOing  the  boughs  of  that  tree.** 

The  conception  of  the  universal  tree  was  i)erhar 
suggested  by  tree-sanctuaries  such  as  the  Upsal 
sanctuary  and  the  great  Remove  sanctuary  of  th 


! Saga,  ed.  WUken,  p.  17B. 

* P.  274. 


Attit,  Ottrii*.  Lorn 

TOiJ’  h mi  S^riu  gf  ttu  dom  and  of  the  Wild, 


Baltic  peoi)le8.^  The  above-quoted  lines  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  at  one  time  it  was  customary 
to  keep  snakes  in  these  sanctuaries ; we  know 
that  a sacred  serpent  was  kept  at  Remove.^ 
Snakes  evidently  appear  in  the  other  world  because 
they  embody  the  souls  of  the  dead.  Two  of  the 
snakes  who  gnaw  YggdrasiPs  Ash  are  called  Ofnir 
and  Svifnir — names  which  are  also  given  to  Odin, 
the  god  of  death.* 

5.  The  world-snake. — Just  as  the  sacred  tree 
seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  idea  of  a universal 
world -tree,  so  probably  the  sacred  snake  rave  rise 
to  the  idea  of  MiiffgarCsormr,  the  great  world-snake, 
which  lies  in  the  sea,  coiled  round  the  whole  earth. 

MItfgarSsormr,  Hell,  and  the  wolf  Fenrfr  ore  children  of  LoU 
end  odversariee  of  the  god*.  At  the  end  of  the  world 
eonnr  will  come  up  on  to  the  land,  breathing  out  poison,  ^or, 
the  thunder-god,  will  do  battle  with  him  and  be  killed  by  his 
poisonous  breath.* 

6.  Conclusion. — We  know  something  of  the 
beliefs  about  snakes  prevalent  among  the  Teutonic 
peoples,  but  practically  nothing  about  the  ritual 
of  the  snake-cult.  Tne  Teutons  seem  to  have 
regarded  the  snake  as  possessed  of  special  gifts  of 
knowledge  and  healing  power;  but  on  the  whole 
its  malignant  aspect  seems  to  be  predominant. 
The  snake  is  olearly  regarded  as  an  embodiment 
of  the  soul,  and  so  comes  to  be  connected  with 
death,  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  the  powers  of 
destruction. 

IL  Lettish fLiTHUAifi AN,  AND  OldPrussian, 
— X.  The  house-snake. — The  cult  of  the  house- 
snake  was  one  of  the  ‘almost  incredible  thinra’ 
which  Jerome  of  Prarae  related  to  the  Council  of 
Basel  (1431-37)  when  describing  his  experiences  as 
a missionary  among  the  Lithuanians.  Each  paUr^ 
familiaa  had  his  O'W'n  serpent  in  a comer  of  the 
house,  to  which  he  gave  food  and  did  saorihee.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  next  century  Joannes 
Meletlus  (Menecius)  gives  similar  evidenoe : 

* Moreover  the  Lithuanians  and  Sanaogita  keep  snakes  worm 
ui^er  the  stove,  or  in  a comer  of  the  steam-room  where  the 
table  stands.  These  snakes  thsy  worship  os  .thsy  would  a divine 
iMing ; and  at  a r^^or  season  of  tbs  year  the  soenfloers  summon 
them  forth  to  share  the  meoL  They  come  out  and  climb  up 
over  a clean  cloth  and  sit  on  the  table.  When  they  have  there 
tasted  the  several  dishes,  they  go  down  again  and  hide  themselvss 
in  their  holes.  When  the  snakes  have  gone  away  the  men  gladly 
eat  up  the  dishee  of  which  they  have  hod  a first  teste,  and 
expect  that  for  that  year  all  things  will  turn  out  happily  for 
them.  If,  however,  the  snakes  have  not  come  in  answer  to  the 
prayers  of  the  socrificer,  or  have  refused  to  taste  the  dishes 
placed  on  the  table,  then  they  believe  that  in  that  year  they 
will  suffer  some  great  calamity.'  * 

About  thirty  years  later  Alexander  Guagnini 
d^cribes  the  worship  of  house-snakes,  which  was 
still  kept  np  by  many  of  the  connti^  people  in 
Samogitia. 

The^  reverenced  a portioolar  kind  of 
feet,  like  Itxords,  and  block  and  fat  in 
native  tongue  givojiXoM.*  Quognini  tells 
Uving  in  a village  near  Vilna,  who,  havlj 
a Christian  to  kill  his  sacred  snake,  w 
because,  os  he  sold,  he  • laid  wicked  ham 
domestic  god.'  7 

The  Letts  a.lso  were  in  the  habit  of  rearing  and 
worshipping  house-snakes,  which  were  so  tame 
that  they  could  not  harm  man  or  beast  belonging 
to  the  house ; even  the  children  would  plav  with 
them  and  have  them  in  rheir  beds.®  It  was  the 
duty  of  the  Lettish  goddess  Brehkina  to  cry  out 
to  all  who  entered : ‘ You  must  leave  the  milk- 
(Teutonic) ; H.  M.  Chadwick,  in  JAI  xxx. 

* See  Mow,  f n. 

» 64,  In  Die  Lieder  der  dlUren  Edda,  ed.  Hilde 

brand  and  Oering,  p.  08. 

* Gplf.  xxxiv.  87  f.,  IL  82. 

^Senptoree  JUrum  Pruuicanun,  5 vols.,  Leipxig,  1861-74,  iv. 

« EL  xii.  ^1010]  208. 

regni  Poloniae  LUuanice  Pruttia 
P-  276. 

Scriptoree  Rerum  Lironioarum,  Riga  and  Leipzig,  1848,  ii 


snake  'with  four  tiny 
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mothers  [».e.  house-snakes,  toads]  unharmed  in  the 
house/  ^ 

Matthseus  Prsetorius  quotes  from  Bretkius  a 
detailed  description  of  the  consecration  of  the 
house- snake. 

* A widvlui  or  maldininki  !a  called,  who  brings  with  him  one 
or  more  enakes.  Thereupon  the  table  is  laid,  and  a kauszeU 
[i.e.  bowl]  full  of  drink,  and  a can  of  beer  set  ouL*  The  wndulut 
prays  and  the  snake  creeps  up  on  to  the  table.  *8oon  he 
makes  a drcle  round  the  snake,  which  thereupon  lies  as  if 
dead,  until  the  toeidtUtU  has  finished  his  prayers,  which  are 
many.  Then  the  snake  is  sprinkled  with  beer  out  of  the  con- 
secrated kauauU  and  after  that  It  moves  a^n,  and,  on  the 
command  of  the  isetduftU,  touches  some  of  the  food  and  gets 
down  from  the  table  by  means  of  a toweL  The  widulut 
notices  the  place  that  the  snake  will  occupy  and  haUows  it  by 
pmyer.  Thereupon  the  snake  establishes  itself  in  its  place. 
&e  host,  however,  with  the  toeCdiUtU  and  the  inmates  of  his 
house,  is  Joyful  and  concludes  this  consecrarion  with  much 
drinl^g  and  all  manner  of  amusements.'^ 

Erasmus  Stella  and  Guagnini  call  the  sacred 
serpents  of  the  Baltic  peoples  It  is  almost 

certain  that  here,  as  el^where,  the  cult  of  the 
house-snake  was  a form  of  ancestor- worship.  The 
Lithuanians  named  their  house- snakes  gxvontosy 
givoitos  (of.  above),  ‘the  living  ones*  (cf.  Lith. 
gyvati,  ‘snake,*  derived  from  Xith.  dyvcw,  ‘liv- 
ing*). It  is  therefore  highljr  probable  that  they 
shared  the  almost  universal  idea  that  the  snake, 
owing  to  his  power  of  sloughing  his  skin,  is  im- 
mortu  and  a nt  embodiment  for  the  spirit  of  the 
dead,  the  ever-living  ancestor.*  The  association 
of  the  paterfamilias  with  a special  snake,  and  the 
Lettish  term  peena  maates  (cr.  below),  point  to  the 
same  conclusion. 

The  snake  as  household  god  or  ancestral  spirit 
would  naturally  further  the  interests  of  his  own 
family  at  the  expense  of  others.  The  Letts,  we  are 
told  by  Fabricius,  reared  huge  serpents  which 
would  steal  milk-pails  from  neighbouring  herds 
and  bring  them  back  to  their  own  people.*  From 
the  same  authority  we  learn  that  tnese  people 
knew  how  to  Injure  their  enemies*  crops  by  mag^c 
arts,  but  he  does  not  state  that  they  used  snakes 
for  the  purpose.  Pratorins,  however,  gives  an 
interesting  piece  of  evidence  for  such  practices 
among  the  lAthuanians  in  the  17th  century : 

A ccrtaiii  man  who  had  been  a lervant  in  Insterborg,  near 
Lithuanian  Georgenbnrg,  told  how  variona  villages  m the 
neighbourhood  ami  kept  (though  in  great  secrecy)  a moninfnks. 
At  certain  times  in  the  year,  usually  spring  or  autumn,  this 
jnonininkt  called  the  people  together  and  collected  various 
snakes  through  magic  prayers,  and  charmed  them  by  certain 
magic  characters,  ^e  table  was  then  laid,  food  and  drink  set 
out,  a special  pl^  prepared  for  the  snakes,  and  milk  set 
out  for  them,  ^e  snakes  were  brought  up  on  to  the  table, 
and  at  the  command  of  the  mcnininxs  touched  all  the  food, 
after  which  the  feast  took  place  and  was  concluded  with  much 
drinking.  After  the  meal  each  person  present  told  the  mon- 
intnJct  the  name  of  his  enemy,  and  how  he  wlahed  him  to  be 
injured.  * If  some  one  wished  his  enemy's  nain  to  be  injured 
in  the  field,  the  vmdeUr  took  a snake  m bis  two  hands, 
charmed  it  anew,  prayed  again  some  maglo  prayers,  and  let  it 
dart  away  to  the  aoor  or  window,  with  these  words : Szmik$tt 
per  jBare,  i.«..  Oo  through  the  fields  . . . thereupon  the  speci- 
fied com,  and  other  grain  in  the  field  was  injured  through  oaiL 
...  If  the  vieideler  aaid:  Srmikut  per  amida,  then  the 
supply  of  bread  was  injured.* » 

This  seems  to  be  a survival  of  beliefs  and  practices 
connected  with  the  house-snake. 

2.  The  sanctuary-snake. — The  serpent  cult  was 
not  confined  to  the  house.  In  Samland,  it  seems, 
large  numbers  of  snakes  were  reared  in  an  oak- 
wood  in  honour  of  the  gods.*  Prsetorins  ’ explains 
that  taXionts  were  snake-charmers,  who  had  charge 
of  the  snakes  consecrated  to  Patdrynmns.  This 
information,  however,  can  scarcely  oe  drawn  from 
personal  observation,  as  Prcetorius  tells  ns  else- 

^ Map.  der  lettiech-Uterdrieehen  OeeeQsehaft,  tl  ziv.  144. 

3 DelieuK  Frusncce,  ed.  W.  Pieraou,  Berlin,  1871,  p.  85. 

* See  J.  Q.  Frazer,  (?B3,  pt.  vL,  The  Scapegoat^  liondon,  1918, 

?.  802ft.,pt.  iiL,  The  Dying  God^  do.  1911,  p.  86,  The  Belief  in 
mmortaliiy^  do.  1918,  i.  60,  69  ff.,  74  L,  S3. 

4 Script.  Rer.  Liven,,  IL  441.  » Of.  DeUe,  Pruu.,  p.  86. 

• Lucas  David,  Preuetieelte  Chrenik,  ed.  E.  Hennig,  Kbnigs- 
bcrg,  1812,  i.  62. 

TP.  46. 


where  that  in  Ms  day  Padrympns  was  no  longer 
invoked  by  name.^  Padrympns,  or  Potrimpus, 
was  one  of  the  deities  to  whom  the  famous  Komove 
sanctuary  was  consecrated.  In  his  honour  a snake 
was  kept  in  a large  jar,  orowned  with  sheaves  of 
com,  and  fed  wltn  milk  by  virgin  priestesses.* 
Grunau’s  accoxmt  of  Old  Prussian  heUefs  has  per- 
haps been  regarded  with  undue  scepticism.  In  this 
case  his  statement  is  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
comparative  religion.  In  diverse  parts  of  the 
world  snakes  are  tended  by  virgins,  wno  apparently 
are  considered  as  their  wives.*  The  custom  of 
giving  milk  to  serpents  is  even  more  universal, 
most  likely  because  milk  is  the  food  of  children. 
The  fundamental  idea  seems  to  have  been  that 
the  dead  could  be  bom  agam  into  their  own 
families.  We  find  traces  of  this  belief  among  the 
Scandinavians  and  elsewhere. 

* Behind  the  Greek  notion  that  women  may  oonodTe  by  a 
serpent-god  seems  to  lie  the  belief  that  they  can  conceive  by 
the  dead  in  the  form  of  serpents.'^ 

Hence  the  snake’s  influence  over  human  fertility. 
The  term  peena  maates,  ‘ mothers  of  milk,’  sug- 
gests that  some  such  conception  prevailed  among 
the  Letts.  The  word  maates,  ‘ mothers,*  is  due  to 
the  Lettish  preference  for  female  deities. 

It  is  easy  to  xmderstand  why  the  snake  was  the 
peculiar  treasure  of  Potrimpus. 

Among  the  Ewe-speaking  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  * a doee 
connexion  is  apparently  supposed  to  exist  between  the  fertility 
of  the  eon  and  the  marri^e  of  these  women  to  the  serpent. 
For  the  rime  when  new  briOM  are  sought  for  the  reptile  god  is 
the  season  when  the  millet  Is  beginning  to  sprout.'  4 
Snakes  are  commonly  credit^  with  power  over 
the  weather  and  the  crops ; Potrimpus  is  an  agri- 
cultural deity  — one  of  the  many  apical tural 
deities  whose  colt  was  ultimately  merged  into  that 
of  Zemynele  (Lettish,  semmes  moat,  ‘mother  of 
eaxth’),  the  ^eat  earth-goddess.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  name  Potrimpus  may  be  con- 
nected %vith  Old  Prussian  trumpaszjlumus,  and 
that  David  tells  ns  that  ‘flowmg  waters  were 
appropriated  to  him.**  Water-spirits  are  often 
t nought  to  have  the  appearance  of  snakes,  and, 
like  Potrimpus,  they  * ^ve  an  especial  taste  for 
human  blood.’*  Possibly  Potrimpus  was  origin- 
ally a water-snake  deity.  This,  however,  is  mere 
conjecture. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  at  one  time  the  serpent 
was  a common  feature  of  Northern  sanctuaries, 
but  here  again  we  have  no  conclusive  evidence.* 

3«  The  god  of  healing. — Michalo,  a Lithuanian 
writer  of  the  16th  cent.,  believed  that  his  nation 
was  of  Itedian  origin  on  account  of  the  striking 
similarity  of  Lithuanian  and  ancient  Homan  rites, 

* especially  on  account  of  the  cult  of  ./Esculapius, 
who  is  worshipped  in  the  form  of  a serpent — the 
same  form  in  which  formerly  he  migrated  from 
Epidaums  to  Rome.*®  This  serpent-god  can  be 
none  other  than  the  Ansschants  who  m the  16th 
cent,  was  still  worshipped  by  the  Sndavians  in 
Samland,  and  who  is  equated  with  iEsculapius  in 
the  Constit.  Synod.  Evangel,  of  1530.  His  name 
occurs  in  various  forms : 

* Auaoeutum  deum  iDColamitatia  et  aegritudinia'TO  Au- 

achleuta  (alio  Auschkants^  * der  Ootb  aller  Oebrecben,  Krank- 
heiten  and  Ge8UDdh«it.’Tl  'Aoerweiria,  nach  Bretldue  Auez- 
weikua,  eln  Gott  der  BjrajoJcen  and  Qeauuden,  von  ewelkas 
geeund,  awelkata  Oeeuudheit.' ts  This  derivation  ia  probably 
correct 

T P.  18. 

s Slxnoo  Grunaa,  PrevMxeehe  Chr<mSk,  ed.  M.  Perlbach,  Leip- 
zig, 1876-77,  L 28. 

T Of.  GBS,  pt  V.,  SpiriXe  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  London, 
1912,  U.  17  f.,  pt  L,  The  Magic  Art,  do.  1911,  ii.  1491. ; Old- 
barn,  The  Sun  and  the  Serpent,  p.  154. 

4 GBi,  pt  iv.,  Adonie,  Attie,  OttrisS,  London,  1907,  L 76  f 
B Ib.  L 59.  *1.  87. 

7 See  GB»,  pt  L The  Magio  Art,  iL  150,  166 1. 

8 Of.  above,  § z. 

* Reepttbliea  PoUmioe  Lituanioe  Pruesice  TAvoniee,  p.  265. 

10  Meletlua,  Spik.  ad  SabinumiPL  xiL  29^. 

IT  David,  L 91.  ts  Pnetoriua,  p.  27. 
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David  gives  us  a further  piece  of  information  about 
Ausschauts.  He  descritx^  in  detail  the  ususd 
harvest  festival  at  which  four  special  gods  were 
invoked. 

If,  however,  the  h&rveet  was  unsaocesefuh  the  prieat  prayed 
* to  their  excellent  and  most  mighty  god  Auechkaut,  that  he 
woald  intercede  for  them  with  the  above-named  four  gode : 
Pergubrius,  Perkunns,  Scbayetix  and  Palwittie.’  Every  one 
most  then  contribute  some  barley,  for  the  brewing  of  the  beer, 
and  atonement  must  be  made  for  every  breach  of  village  law. 
The  women  then  brought  bread  (made  from  the  first  crop  of 
wheat)  for  them  to  eat  at  their  consecrated  feast.  The  feeaval 
lasted  xmtU  all  the  beer  bad  been  ooasumed.> 

There  is  a parallel  to  this  in  the  customs  of  the 
Ewe-speaking  people. 

‘They  invoke  the  snake  lu  excessively  wet,  dry,  or  barren 
seasons  ; on  all  occasions  relating  to  their  government  and  the 
preservation  of  their  cattle  ; or  rather,  m one  word,  in  all 
neocmitics  and  difficulties  in  which  they  do  not  apply  to  their 
new  batch  of  gods.*  3 

4.  The  mythical  serpent.  — The  worship  of 
actual,  living  snakes  may  develop  into  the  belief 
in  an  imaginary,  idealized  serpent,  and  so  give 
rise  to  snalke-  or  dr^on-myths.  Some  such  pro- 
c^  may  be  traced  in  the  customs  and  supersti- 
tions of  the  Letts,  recorded  by  Fabrlcius  and 
Paul  Einhom. 

'Some  of  them  rear  dragons,  in  their  hooses,  which  steal 
crops,  which  they  bring  back  to  their  own  people  ; others 
nourish  huge  serpents,  etc.*  > 

Paul  Emhom  seems  to  have  been  much  puzzled  as 
to  the  true  nature  of  the  Lettish  hoase-dragon,  of 
whose  appearance  and  habits  he  gives  a detailed 
description : 

* This  nation  has  also  had  jnst  snch  an  evil  and  horrible  god 
of  wealth  (i.s.  as  Pluto],  whom  they  call  Puke  . . . but  the 
Oermans  . . . call  him  the  dragon.'  This  dragon  was  still  kept 
by  many  people  even  in  Elnhorn's  day.  He  would  steal  riohee 
snd  crops  and  bring  them  to  the  people  who  entertained  him. 
' He  is  fiery-red  in  appearance  and  flies  quietly  through  the  air 
tike  a burning  fire.'  ' He  is  red  when  he  is  hungry ; when  he  is 
well-fed  with  Che  oom  he  has  stolen,  he  is  quite  blue  and 
horrible  to  see.  If  any  householder  wishes  to  keep  him  and 
gain  wealth  through  his  services,  he  must  prepare  a special 
chamber  for  him  . . . which  must  be  kept  perfectly  clean  . . . 
nobody  must  enter  there,  except  the  master  of  the  bouse,  and 
those  whom  he  will  have  within  . . . not  every  one  must  know 
whst  sort  of  s chamber  it  is.*  He  must  always  have  the  first 
share  of  all  beer  aud  bread  and  other  food,  otherwise  he  will 
consider  himself  insulted  and  bom  down  the  house.  He  is 
often  to  be  seen  in  the  evening,  but  those  who  keep  him  do  so 
in  great  secrecy,  and  either  cannot  or  will  not  say  much  about 
him.« 

The  Lettish  puJu  niay  be  compared  with  the 
Lithuanian  aittoars.  Opinioua  seem  to  have 
differed  as  to  the  appearance  of  this  being. 

'The  AitwarL  or  locubos,  is  described  by  the  Nadravian 
gjjjn^as^  havmg  human  shape,  but  with  incredibly  large 

The  Nadraviatns  draw  a distinction  between  the 
aitioars,  the  barzdukkcu,  and  the  kauku^tts,  who 
bring  wealth  and  crops  to  people. 

* The  Baredukkai  live  beneath,  the  Altwars  above,  the  earth. 
These  Barsdukkai  look  like  men,  but  the  Aitwaxs  Acs  the 
appearanee  of  a dragon  or  preat  liake^  with  fiery  Juadft 

The  aitvxxra,  like  the  puke,  sometimes  does  good 
and  sometimes  ill  to  those  with  whom  he  lives. 
He  is  in  the  habit  of  stealing.  He  flies  through 
the  air.  He  must  have  the  first  taste  of  all  foc&. 
Occasionally  he  bums  down  the  house  in  which  he 
Uvea.^  It  is  dangerous  to  have  an  aitwars  in  the 
house  during  a thunder-storm,  because  Perkunus 
the  thunder-god,  is  Ukely  to  strike  him  for  being 
too  familiar  with  men,  and,  since  it  is  owing  to 
men  that  he  is  punished,  he  will  revenge  himself 
by  burning  down  their  home.® 

S CpnUnsion.— We  have  some  detailed  descrip- 
tiozm  of  the  ritual,  but  little  direct  information  as 
to  the  ideas  which  lay  behind  the  serpent-cult  of 

> David,  L 92. 

» W.  BoMoan, ‘Dtwcription  of  the  Ooaatof  Quiaea,*  tr.  from 
Dutoh  in  J.  ^kcrton,  Oaneral  CoUeotion  of  ^aaee  mS 
Travete,  London,  180S-14,  rvl.  494.  ana 


the  Letts,  Lithuanians,  and  Old  Prussians.  To  a 
certain  extent  we  can  supply  this  gap  in  our. 
knowledge  by  comnarison  with  the  b^efs  and 
rites  of  other  peoples,  there  being  no  important 
feature  of  Baltic  serpent- worshm  for  which  we 
cannot  find  paxadlels  elsewhere.  The  Lithuanians, 
Letts,  and  Old  Prussians  seem  to  have  credited 
the  snake  with  healing  powers  and  with  influence 
over  the  weather,  crops,  and  human  fertility. 
The  souls  of  the  dead  were  probably  thought  to 
he  incarnate  in  snakes.  The  serpent,  in  its  malig- 
nant aspect,  seems  to  have  played  little  part  m 
Baltic  religion,  unless,  perhaps,  we  may  trace  it 
in  the  superstitions  connected  with  the  aitwars 
and  the  puke, 

III.  SLAVIC. — ^The  Slavic  snake-cult  was  prob- 
ably very  similar  to  that  which  prevailed  among 
the  Baltic  peoples.^ 

According  to  Afanaaief,  BxiMian  peasants  * consider  it  a happy 
omen  if  a snake  takes  up  its  quarters  in  a cottage,  and  they 
gladly  set  out  milk  for  it.  To  kill  such  a snake  would  be  a very 
greatsin,** 

Popular  superstition  preserved  the  belief  that 
the  snake  brings  wealth  and  has  the  gift  of 
healing.  In  Slavic  fairy-tales  the  power  of  the 
snake  depends  on  its  ^ssession  of  * living  waters.*  • 

Certain  features  of  the  old  cult  of  the  house- 
snake  survive  in  the  supei'stitions  connected  with 
the  domovoy,  a house-spirit  not  unlike  the  Lithu- 
anian aitwars  and  the  Lettish  puke.  ^ The  domovoy 
lives  behind  the  stove,  but  may  be  found  wherever 
fires  are  lighted.  He  hides  behind  the  stove  in 
the  daytime,  but  comes  out  at  night  and  eats  the 
food  that  has  been  left  out  for  him.  He  is  in  the 
habit  of  robbing  neighbouring  peasants  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  people ; occasionally  he  even 
harms  those  of  his  own  Household,  sometimes  going 
so  far  as  to  bum  down  the  house.  His  close  con- 
nexion with  the  domestic  hearth,  and  the  foot 
that  he  appears  at  times  in  the  likeness  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  show  that  he  is  really  an 
ancestral  spirit.  He  is  usually  thought  of  as  in 
human  shape,  but 

‘ in  White  Boasia  the  Domovoy  is  called  Temok.  a snake,  . . . 
This  House  Snake  brings  all  sorts  of  good  to  the  who 

treats  It  well  and  gives  It  omelettes,  ...  if  this  be  not  done 
the  snake  will  bum  down  the  house.'  t 

Dlugosz,  in  his  Sistory  of  Poland  (16th  cent.), 
mentions  a certain  * deus  vitae  quern  vocabant 
Zywie.’®  Briickner’  suggests  that  this  Zywie, 
and  also  perhaps  * Siwa  dea  Polaborum  * mentioned 
by  Helmold,  may  he  really  tbe  house-snake. 
Both  names  may  he  derived  from  zivb  (cf.  lith. 
gywas,  ‘living*;  cf.  Lith.  gywdte^  ‘snake*). 

The  snake,  as  the  ‘ living  one,*  was  often  sup- 
posed to  embody  a dead  man’s  soul,  and  so  came 
to  he  connected  with  death,  and  to  assume  a 
malignant  character.  It  is  this  aspect  of  the 
snake  that  appears  in  Slavic  fairy-stones. 

* In  that  kingdom  in  which  Ivan  lived  there  wa*  no  dey,  but 
mwaya  tdght:  that  was  a snake’s  doing.' 8 ‘The  Serpent 
[^yei]  is  described  In  the  etories  as  ^'winged,"  *' flei5%’* 
mMy-headed"  . . . he  it  spoken  of  as  guarding  treasures  of 


points  iwv 

oo^exion  with  the  Deity  of  the  Hearth,  being  called  Zai>echny, 
« Zatrubnik,  or  Popyalof— from  peeh  [the  stove],  or  truba  [the 
stove-pipe  or  chimney],  or  jTepef  [ashes].*^ 

The  snake  seems  to  be  similar  to,  or  even  identi- 
cal with,  other  evil  beings  who  figure  in  the 
stori^,  especially  ‘ Koshchei  the  Immortal  * and 
the  flying  witch,  or  Baba  Yaga. 

^ See  aboT^  s n. 

• W.  B.  8.  I^ton,  The  Songe  qf  the  Russian  People^,  p.  176. 

• to.  p.  174  f. 

■ ^ve,  I n.,  and  art.  Dxxoxs  ajo)  Spiwts  (Slavic). 

• Balston,  p.  125. 

1711-12,  i..  Opera,  ed.  C3raoow. 

I Slav.  PhOologie,  xiv.  [1892]  179. 

■ BsOstoo,  p.  176.  0 Ih.  p.  174. 
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* In  the  Ukraine  the  flying  witch  is  usually  called  a snake  ; in 
a SloTak  tale  the  sons  of  a Baba  Yaga  are  described  as  **  bane- 
ful snakes.”  One  of  the  tastes  which  characterize  the  snake  of 
table  is  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Baba  Yaga  also.  She  Is 
supposed  *'to  love  to  suck  the  white  breasts  of  beautiful 
women.”  Like  the  Snake,  also,  she  keeps  guard  over  and  knows 
the  use  of  the  founts  of  ** Living  Water” — that  water  which 
cures  wounds  and  restores  the  dead  to  life.  . . . But,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  Baba  Yaga  is  described  as  a being  utterly 
malevolent  and  always  hungering  alter  human  flesh.  Accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  she  even  feeds  on  the  souls  of  the  dead. 
The  White  Russian^  for  instance,  affirm  that  *'  Death  gives  the 
dead  to  the  Baba  Yaga,  with  whom  she  often  goes  prowling 
about.”'! 

LmaaTUU. — ^I.  J>i4  prosaiiche  Kdda^,  ed.  Ernst  Wilken, 
Paderlxim,  1912 ; DU  Lxedw  der  dlUren  Edda^^  e<L  K.  Hilde- 
brand and  H.  Gering,  do.  1912;  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hut. 
Danica,  L-lx.,  tr.  O.  JUtou  and  F.  Y.  Powell.  London,  180i; 
J.  Giixnm,  Teutonie  Mythology ^ tr.  J.  S.  Stalh  brass,  4 vols., 
London,  1882-88 : P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la.  Saussaye,  The 
RUigion  (if  ths  Teutoiu,  tr.  B.  J.  Vos,  Boston,  1902;  J.  G. 
Frazer,  <r5»j^daz,  s.rr.  'Serpent,'  'Snake.* 

IL  J.  G.  Frazer,  OB^,  Index,  s.w.  'Serjient,'  'Snake*; 
C.  F.  Oldham,  Tha  Sun  and  the  Serpent,  London,  1905; 

' Serpent-Worship ' ; Mag,  Kerautgegeben  von  der 
UUUch-literdrUchen  GeUUeohaft,  vi.  ziv.  [18681 ; see  artt.  Old 
Pbdbsiams  and  Natukx  (Lettish,  Lithuanian,  and  Old  Prussian) 
for  further  literature. 

nL  W.  R.  S.  Ralston,  Songs  gf  the  Russian  PeopU^, 
London,  1872 ; A.  Briickner,  * Mythologische  Studien,'  iiL  in 
ArcAio  fur  Slav.  PhUologU,  xiv.  [1S92J. 

Enid  Welsford. 

SETTLEMENTS. — i.  Orig^  and  develop- 
ment.— Settlements  (university,  college,  public 
school,  or  generically  social)  represent  an  attempt 
made  bv  tne  Christian  spirit  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  I9tn  cent,  to  obviate  one  of  the  gravest  moral 
and  social  dangers  attendant  on  the  growth  of  great 
cities.  In  the  davs  of  small  towns  all  classes — ^the 
feudal  chief  or  lord  of  the  manor,  the  leading 
citizens,  the  tradesmen,  the  working  people — were 
housed  not  very  far  apart.  In  the  cluster  of 
villages  which  afterwards  expanded  into  the 
metropolis  there  was  a similar  juxtaposition  of 
the  various  social  grades.  This  meant  always  the 
possibility,  and  often  the  reality,  of  neighbourly 
relations.  Rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  were 
personally  known  to  each  other  and  could  be 
mutually  belpfuL  But  the  expansion  of  the  town 
and  the  absorption  of  the  adjoining  vill^es  almost 
entirely  swept  away  the  old  neighbonrliness.  The 
well-to-do  chose  for  their  residence  the  most  de- 
sirable reg^ions,  where  the  soil,  the  elevation,  the 
salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  made  for  the  general 
amenity  of  life.  The  leas  desirable  areas  were  left 
to  the  inflowing  tide  of  the  wage-earning  poor. 
Thus  arose  that  menace  to  civic  stability  and 
negation  of  Christian  neighbonrliness  knovn  as 
the  residential  separation  of  the  classes.  Revolu- 
tionary Paris  haa  shown  what  fearful  evils  might 
result.  It  was  to  bridge  over  the  social  chasm 
thus  formed  that  the  settlement  came  into  being. 
It  was  the  direct  outcome  of  the  Christian  spirit. 

The  first  modem  settlement  practically  began 
when  the  Rev.  Samuel  Barnett  and  his  well-to-do 
bride  decided  to  accept  the  living  of  St.  Jude’s, 
Whitechapel,  which  the  then  Bi^op  of  London 
described  as  the  worst  parish  in  his  diocese, 
inhabited  mainly  by  a criminal  population,  and 
one  which  had,  he  feared,  been  much  corrupted  by 
doles.  Animated  by  as  profound  a ^irit  of 
Christian  self-sacrifice  as  any  Francis  or  Damien, 
the  pair  who  were  married  on  28th  January  1873 
entered  on  their  work  in  Whitechapel  on  Meirch 
6 of  the  same  year.  Two  years  later  they  paid 
their  first  visit  tog^ether  to  Oxford,  when  they 
talked  over  to  the  men  * the  mighty  prohlenu  of 
poverty  and  the  people.*  Mrs.  Barnett  writes : 
'We  used  to  ask  each  underg^radnate  as  he  developed 
interest  to  come  and  stay  in  Whitechapel  and  see 
for  himself : and  they  came,  some  to  spend  a few 
weeks,  some  for  the  Iiong  Vacation,  wnile  others 
took  lodgings  in  Ea.st  London.*  Among  these  men 
! Raliton.  p 162  f. 
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was  Arnold  Toynbee  (1852-83),  who  stayed  with 
the  Barnetts  rather  oftener  than  the  other  men, 
and  once  for  a few  weeks  took  rooms  in  Commercial 
Road ; hut  his  health  was  too  fragile  to  hear  the 
pain  and  strain  of  residence,  and  the  experiment 
soon  ended. 

It  was  in  the  rooms  of  Mr.  Cosmo  Lang  (after- 
wards Archbishop  of  York)  that  the  undergraduates 
in  Oxford  ‘ first  gathered  to  support  the  founding 
of  a settlement  to  enable  men  to  live  with  the 
poor.’  After  eleven  years  of  service  at  St.  Jude’s 
m Whitechapel,  the  settlement  premises  having 
been  built,  Canon  Barnett  consented  to  become  its 
Warden.  On  the  anniversary  of  Ainold  Toynbee’s 
death,  10th  March  1884,  when  Balliol  Chapel  was 
filled  with  men  to  do  honour  to  his  memory,  anc 
after  Barnett  had  spoken  on  Arnold’s  example,  thr 
idea  came  to  Mrs.  Barnett  and  to  Mr.  Bolton  I^g, 

* Let  us  call  the  settlement  Toynbee  Hall.’  So  the 
first  settlement  began  in  the  spirit  of  Ait  old 
Toynbee.  And  of  him  Benjamin  Jowett  wtrw : 

*Th«  "imitation  of  Christ”  was  to  him  the  essence  of 
Ohristianity ; the  life  of  Christ  needed  no  other  witness.  His 
labours  among  the  poor  were  ooostantly  sustained  by  the  con- 
viction that  some  better  thing  was  reserved  both  for  them  and 
for  us  : he  saw  them  as  they  were  in  the  presence  of  God ; be 
thought  of  them  os  the  heire  of  immortality.'  > 

Thus,  prompted  by  the  ethitil  and  religions 
motive,  the  first  university  settlement  at  Toynbee 
Hall  was  founded  in  1884.  The  aim  of  this,  as 
of  every  true  settlement,  was  to  heal  the  breach 
between  the  classes,  to  bring  at  least  represen- 
tatives of  all  classes  into  helpful  contact,  to  create 
a better  mutual  understanding,  to  promote  by 
personal  friendship  and  social  study  a truer  civic 
synthesis.  In  omer  words,  the  settlement  is 
designed  to  bring  those  who  have  many  social 
advantages,  such  as  education,  influence,  leisure,  or 
wealth,  mto  touch  with  those  who  have  few  social 
advantages  or  none,  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
real  nee^  of  the  people,  to  supply  where  lacking 
the  elements  of  social  leadersmp,  and  to  smooth 
down  the  rough  edges  of  social  antagonism. 

This  general  idea  is  capable  of  vast  variation. 
There  are  in  the  British  Isles  nearly  50  settlements ; 
in  the  United  States,  it  is  reckonea,  more  than  400. 
Kindred  institutions  have  sprung  up  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  and  other  cities  on  the  Continent.  Almost 
every  settlement  has  developed  diiferently.  The 
two  chief  causes  of  difference  are  the  difference  of 
the  neighbourhood  and  the  difference  of  the  staff. 
Some  settlements  are  pre-eminently  academic ; they 
have  become  a permanent  resident  society  for 
university  extension.  Others  have  been  intensely 
ecclesiastical  in  motive.  Others,  again,  have  been 
what  may  be  termed  broadly  religious,  shading 
off  into  merely  ethical  or  cultural  centres.  A 
number  of  settlements,  pai'ticularly  in  America, 
have  been  cliiefiy  training  schools  for  social  workers. 
American  settlements  are  often  on  a larger  scale 
than  British.  With  characteristio  munificence 
money  is  poured  out  on  large  buildings  and  in 
many  salaries.  Perhaps  the  most  important  work 
of  the  American  settlements  has  been  the  develop- 
ment of  a common  spirit  and  of  a civic  unity  amid 
the  crowd  of  different  nationalities  and  languages 
among  which  they  were  planted. 

Women's  settl^nents,  Doth  in  England  and  in 
America,  have  done  excellent  work,  chiefly  among 
women  and  children,  in  tending  invalid  ^ildren, 
in  providing  children’s  country  holidays,  maintain- 
ing maternity  societies,  co-operating  with  employ- 
ment exchanges  and  care  committees,  training  and 
shepherding  domestio  servants,  health  visiting, 
relief  committee  work,  and  training  of  social 
workers.  Where  the  women’s  settlement  works  in 
conj auction  with  the  men’s  settlement,  the  effect 

1 Arnold  Toynbee,  Lsotures  on  the  Industrial  RevoluHonif 
London.  1887,  prefatory  memoir,  p.  xvii. 
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QTOn  the  neighbourhood  is  neater.  Greatest  of 
all  is  that  produced  by  settlements  in  which  the 
residents  are  men  and  women,  and  sex  is  regarded 
as  no  barrier  to  co-operation. 

2-  Relinous  motive. — The  religions  motive  is 
iindoubtedly  dominant  in  the  chief  workers. 
Graham  Taylor,  president  in  1918  of  the  National 
Federation  of  American  Settlements,  reports  : 

*lf  the  Settlement  undertook  either  to  encroeoh  upon  the 
prerogntlvefl  of  the  Churches  or  to  show  preference  for  any  one 
cult  or  creed  by  maintaining  religious  services  itself,  it  would 
forfeit  its  own  prerogative  of  being  common  ground  for  all,  and 
might  be  promptly  and  disastrously  ostrocumd.  We  seem  to 
be  shut  up  to  one  of  two  courses:  either  to  take  the  whole 
crowd  along  with  us  together  as  for  as  they  will  go,  stopping 
short  of  religions  divisive  points ; or  to  take  far  fewer  as  much 
further  as  we  would  like  to,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  no 
followintg  at  all  as  the  racial  transformation  becomes  more  rapid 
and  radlcaL  We  increasingly  feel  and  eimress  the  broadly 
religious  spirit,  which  seems  to  actuate  Protestant,  Roman 
Catholic,  Jew  and  Ethical  Culturist  alike.  But  it  would  be 
iinpoesible  to  agree  upon  any  creed  or  ritual  which  would  be  a 
commoo  denonunator  among  us.' 

A worker  in  the  oldest  settlement  in  Great 
Britain  says  that  the  dominant  note  in  the 
founders  was  religious,  in  the  majority  of  the  first 
residents  ethical. 


* Religion  is  easy  in  a strictly  denominational  Settlement, 
hard  in  an  undenominational  or  Inter-denominational,  unless 
the  Head,  like  Samuel  Barnett  or  Jane  Addams,  has  sufficient 
spiritual  force  to  give  unity  and  expression  to  the  various 
impulses  and  goodwill  of  the  residents.  Without  such  a Head, 
religion  and  even  ethics  evaporate.*  ^ 

3.  Schemes  of  residence.  — The  scheme  of 
residence  is  varied.  The  common  idea  of  a post- 
graduate sojourn  in  the  slums,  to  enable  university 
men  and  women  to  learn,  in  a few  months,  how  vast 
masses  of  their  fellow-countrymen  live,  was  soon 
found  to  be  insufficient.  Permanent  residents  were 
needed  to  secure  permanent  effects,  and  to  introduce 
to  the  general  life  of  the  neighbourhood  those 
raideuts  who  staved  for  a shorter  period.  Much 
is  to  be  said  for  tne  ideal  expressed  in  the  homely 
phrase  that  resident  households  should  1m  scattered 
over  the  nei^bourhood  to  be  helped  * like  currants 
in  a (^ke.*  The  difficulty  is  to  get  households  in 
sufficient  number  and  of  sufficient  courage  to  settle 
in  the  derelict  district.  Experience  proves  that 
such  families  are  few.  The  combination  of  perma- 
nent settlers  with  a succession  of  8(^onmer8  hsis 
been  found  to  bo  the  most  useful.  The  influence 
of  residents  is  saved  from  becoming  occasional, 
haphazard,  or  sporadic  by  tiie  continuous  presence 
of  the  peraanent  staff,  who,  again,  are  saved  from 
sinking  into  the  merely  parochial  mt  by  the 
continual  advent  of  fresh  life,  with  different 
horizons  and  newpoints  of  view. 

4-  Methods.— Tliere  is  no  limit  to  the  methods 
employed  by  the  settlements  in  their  endeavour  to 
inte^te  the  local  society.  The  general  principle 
is  that,  wherever  the  settlement  comes  npon  an 
unsatisfied  need,  it  aims,  so  far  as  its  resources  in 
friends  and  fnnds  permit,  to  meet  that  need. 
Almost  every  form  of  educational  appliance 
been  used,  from  university  extension  to  the 
humblest  kindergarten.  Some  settlements  have 
been  almost  exclusively  educational,  partaking 
more  of  the  nature  of  a polytechnic  than  the  usum 
social  colony. 

Wiuto  of  aoclAl  dah«  for  men,  for  women,  for  youth*,  for 
children;  boy  scouts,  girl  guides;  lecture# 
Md  discusrioiu  on  all  eocial  topics ; reading  circles ; etu<^ 
oi^es;  organuations  for  promoting  thrift,  WKjperativs  por- 
ch^ 0OK>pej»tive  travel ; adult  &ools,  brothwhood# ; SSa- 
cs|^  art  exhib  tions  ; ^sses  for  Instruction  In 
i«bje«,  people  s drawiztg.rooms  * ; in  seasons  of  distreS^ 
missions,  hospitals,  old^i 
lodpng  houses  are  among  Che  variegate 
undertaken  by  settlements.  Residents  very 
*”1  government,  as  town  councilloS 
SSSJl  managers,  members  of  care  com- 

mlttees  and  distress  oommitteea 


* Letter  to  Mra 

Barnett. 


Barnett  from  private  secretary  of  Canon 


5.  Results. — (a)  Social  and  civic, — A generation 
of  settlement  service  permits  one  to  speak  of  its 
results.  Settlements  have  created,  in  almost  every 
district  where  they  have  been  at  work,  a betT>er 
social  atmosphere.  They  have  brought  higher 
ideals  into  active  touch  with  most  sides  of  local 
life.  They  have  done  much  to  purify  and  human- 
ize most  of  the  forms  of  local  administration. 
In  American  cities,  where  civic  corruption  had 
flourished,  the  work  of  the  settlements  has  been  in 
this  direction  vmforous  and  efiective.  Hull  House, 
which  is  one  of  the  greatest  settlements  in  the 
United  States,  has,  under  the  intrepid  leadership 
of  Jane  Addams,  rendered  exceptional  service  in 
checking  local  aouses,  and  in  preparing  the  way 
for  the  civic  regeneration  of  the  Lake  City.  Settle- 
ments have  oeen  especially  useful  as  social 
laboratories  wherein  experiments  have  been  carried 
out  that  have  afterwards  been  taken  over  by  the 
municipalities. 

The  cripples  of  London,  e.g.,  had  been  entirely  overlooked 
by  the  metropolitan  education  authority.  But  the  Passmore 
Edwards  Settlement,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward,  the  Bermondsey  Settlement,  and  the  Browning  Settle- 
ment took  up  the  care  of  cripples  in  their  neighbourhoods,  gave 
them  the  osily  training  that  they  had  received,  and  toge^er 
brought  such  pressure  npon  the  London  School  Board  that  in 
ite  last  days  it  began  the  work  of  providing  for  the  instruction 
of  cripples.  The  work  was  continued  under  the  London  Oounty 
Council  on  lines  that  had  been  initlsited  by  the  settlements. 
Similarly,  the  vacation  schools  were  Introduced  Into  London 
under  the  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement  by  Hrs.  Humphry 
Ward.  In  the  most  central  district  of  London  they  were 
developed  by  the  Browning  Settlement,  with  the  aid  of  the 
municipal  tramway,  into  a method  of  transporting  the  children 
of  the  slums  day  by  day,  for  the  whole  day,  to  the  school-houses, 
parks,  and  commons  of  the  more  salubrious  suburbs.  From 
experiment  the  settlement  has  developed  a further  sugges- 
tion (and  won  for  it  before  the  war  influential  support)  that, 
except  for  infants,  there  should  be  no  schools  provided  in  the 
central  districts,  but  that  boys  and  girls  shoula  be  carried  out 
every  day  by  the  municipal  tramways  to  schools  prorided  for 
them  in  the  more  healthy  outskirts,  where  their  playground 
would  be  the  common  or  the  heath.  The  holiday  sohoois  have 
been  recognized,  and  to  some  extent  imitated,  by  the 
education  authori^,  besides  being  widely  copied  in  other  citiee 
of  Great  Britain.  The  feeding  of  necessitous  children,  carried 
out  on  scientiflo  lines  by  some  of  the  London  settlement 
supplied  a valuable  precedent  and  experiment  to  the  London 
County  Council  before  it  finally  decided  to  adopt  the  Act  of 
Parliament.  Settlements  have  been  frequently  visited  and 
studied  by  municipsd  authorities,  when  devising  schemes  for 
the  welfare  of  their  school-children  and  of  the  poor  in  general. 
The  more  active  settlements  are  continually  engaged  in  making 
different  kinds  of  experiments.  The  fittest  that  survive  the 
crucial  ordeal  of  practice  are  then  commended  for  adoption  by 
local  authorities. 

As  settlements  came  into  being  to  remedy  the 
evil  oonsequences  of  the  residential  separation  of 
the  classes,  it  is  specially  worthy  of  note  that  the 
measures  that  promise  the  ultimate  extinction  of 
slums  have  received  their  chief  currency  under 
settlement  auspices. 

It  WM  from  a settlement  that  the  Idea  was  launched  that  im- 
offered  the  first  step  to  meeting  the  housing 
mfflculties  of  our  great  cities,  and  from  the  same  centre  this 
ld»  was  prused,  In  a series  of  conferences,  upon  the  municipal 
DoffiM  of  the  metropolitan  area  as  well  as  upon  the  general 
‘ consequence,  the  fatal  idea  of  increasing  the 
central  congestion  by  erecting  residential  barracks  in  the  heart 
of  great  towns,  where  the  eite  would  be  much  more  profitably 
^ployed  for  industrial  and  oommeroial  purposes,  was  aban- 
doned ; and  electrical  and  other  Improved  mrms  of  transit  have 
not  naerely  relieved  the  congestion  of  the  central  districts,  but 
have  broaght  all  parts  of  the  urban  area  into  closer  and  easier 
touch  with  one  another,  have  made  possible  a wise  reoozutruc- 
tion  at  the  centre,  and  have  offered  opportunity  for  ludioious 
town-planning  in  the  new  suburban  areas  into  wnlch  the 
population  la  flowing.  A garden  suburb,  with  dwellings  let  at 
rents  ranging  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  figure,  so  that 
members  of  all  classes  can  reside  near  each  other,  is  a fitting 
emmina^n  of  the  career  of  Mrs.  Barnett,  one  of  the  Initiators 
of  the  setimment  movement.  If  only  the  population  now  being 
diaperMd  by  swifter  and  cheaper  means  of  transit  round  the 
mrcunuerence  of  our  great  citiee  were  housed  under  these 
oonchtions.  then  the  cmef  menace  to  the  life  of  great  cities 
would  be  removed. 

(6)  Political. — In  the  political  life  of  the  nation 
settlements  have  left  their  enduring  mark.  Many 
stat^nien  have  owed  much  of  their  new  outlooK 
on  life  to  the  months  or  years  they  spent  as  re- 
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sidents  in  a settlement ; and  with  this  new  social 
sense  they  have  infected  their  comrades  in  Piurlia- 
ment  and  Cabinet.  First-hand  ac<^uaintance  with 
the  needs  of  the  people  has  also  impelled  settle- 
ments to  seek  and  press  for  practicable  measures 
that  will  meet  these  needs,  and  as  a consequence 
settlements  have  done  much  to  suimly  what  has 
been  termed  the  *raw  material  oi  legislation.’ 
As  distinguished  from  the  academic  socialism  of 
certain  middle-class  societies  and  from  the  revolu- 
tionary visions  promulgated  under  the  red  fla^, 
the  demands  of  settlements  for  legislation  bear  the 
impress  in  almost  every  point  of  an  actual  social 
environment  and  of  the  reaction  of  that  environ- 
ment on  minds  continually  handling  concrete  facts. 

In  Great  Britain,  before  there  were  many  re- 
presentatives of  organized  labour  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  the  needs  of  the  unemployed  were 
voiced  chiefly  by  settlements,  and  it  was  in  re- 
sponse to  a settlement’s  appeal  that  Queen  Alex- 
andra initiated  the  Queen’s  Fund  for  the  Un- 
employed (1906),  which  first  provided  work  for  the 
workless  on  a national  scale.  From  a settlement 
resident  in  a poor  law  union,  noted  as  the  classic 
instance  of  aged  poverty,  sprang  the  national 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  old 
age  pensions.  This  achievement  was  the  more 
remarkable  in  that  it  followed  the  practical  aban- 
donment of  the  reform  bv  both  the  historic  parties 
in  the  State,  as  one  that  involved  insuperable 
difficulties,  financial  and  other.  By  stripping  it  of 
its  partisan  associations,  and  by  an  appeal  char- 
acteristic of  settlements  to  all  good  citizens, 
notably  to  organized  labour  and  to  organized  re- 
ligion, a measure  was  carried  through  with  the 
practically  unanimous  support  of  the  entire  nation. 
It  was  also  the  experience  of  a settlement  in  its 
own  homes  for  the  aged  which  proved  that  it  cost 
much  less  to  provide  the  aged  with  a pension  and 
\vith  homes  or  their  own  than  it  did  to  sustain 
them  in  the  workhouse  with  its  attendant  dis- 
franchisement and  degradation.  The  bill  to  estab- 
lish national  old  age  nomes  in  place  of  the  work- 
house  bore  the  mark  of  the  settlement  which 
initiated  it,  in  that  it  was  backed  by  representa- 
tives of  the  five  j^rties  then  existing  in  the  House 
of  Commona  Unexpectedly  and  unintentionally 
national  old  age  homes  were  made  legally  pos- 
sible by  the  Housing  Act  (no.  2,  1914),  passed 
without  opposition  shortly  after  the  European  war 
began. 

(c)  Influence  on  Church  and  Labour. — On  ecclesi- 
astical life  the  influence  of  settlements  has  been 

f pronounced.  A large  number  of  ministers  of  re- 
igion  have,  as  residents,  acquired  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  poor 
live,  with  inevitable  reaction  upon  their  teacning 
and  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  There  has  been 
in  consequence  a crater  emphasis  laid  on  the 
social  teaching  oF  Christiamty.  The  present 
Bishop  of  London  (Dr.  Ingram)  bears  the  inefface- 
able marks  of  the  experience  which  he  acquired  as 
head  of  Oxford  House  in  Bethnal  Green.  What 
is  known  as  the  Institutional  Church  (g.u. ) in  its 
distinctive  methods  owes  much  to  the  settlement. 
It  has  been  humorously  described  an  a settlement 
that  does  not  require  from  its  workers  residence 
on  the  spot.  Central  missions  in  great  cities  have 
adopted  many  forms  of  social  service  first  intro- 
duced by  the  settlement.  The  new  religious  syn- 
thesis implicit  in  settlement  life  has  not  yet  found 
widely  recoraized  expression  in  theology. 

Graham  Taylor  does  not  think  that  settlements 
have  affected  the  religious,  much  less  the  theo- 
logical, development  of  the  United  States.  But 
the  whole  social  movement  in  which  they  have 
their  part  does  influence  the  thinking,  the  teach- 
ing, and  the  methods  of  the  Church,  especial! v 


through  its  nurture  and  evangelism,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  very  predominantly  individualistic. 

The  settlement  may  be  regarded  as  the  outcome 
of  that  drift  in  English  religious  life  rou^ly 
kno^vn  as  the  Broad  Church  movement.  The 
spirit  of  Frederick  Denison  Maurice  opera- 

tmg  through  Charles  Kingsley  and  nis  fellow- 
workers,  took  effective  shape  in  Samuel  Barnett 
and  the  settlement.  But  the  spirit  of  social 
cohesion,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  settlement, 
could  not  be  restricted  to  any  one  ecdesiastica] 
compartment.  It  has  found  expression  in  groups 
that  are  High  Church,  Roman  Catholic,  Quaker, 
and  Congregational. 

Constrained  by  its  working-class  environment, 
the  settlement  has  been  brought  into  ever  closer 
and  closer  touch  with  the  leaders  of  Labour  and 
with  their  religious  inspirations.  But  the  leaders 
of  the  working-classes  in  Great  Britain  have  for 
the  most  part  sprung  from  that  great  relirious 
awakening  of  the  people  which  swept  throu^  all 
the  Churches  and  may  be  broadly  described  as  the 
Methodist  movement.  The  lay  preachers  w'hom 
it  inspired  became  the  spokesmen  and  artificers  of 
the  new  industrial  democracy.  Under  the  pressure 
of  the  social  needs,  which  they  most  keenly  felt 
and  most  ardently  strove  to  meet,  the  individusd- 
istic  tendencies  of  Methodism  were  corrected,  and 
their  relirious  demands  assumed  a social  tinTO 
entirely  akin  to  the  spirit  that  actuated  the  settle- 
ments. So  at  one  of  the  London  settlements  were 
held  for  a number  of  years  (1910-15)  a series  cl 
* Labour  Weeks,*  in  wmch  the  first  seven  days  in 
May  were  devoted  to  a series  of  appeals  for 
personal  religion  by  Labour  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  speakers  comprised  nearly  all  the 
most  important  and  influenrial  Labour  legiriators. 
Visitors  from  over-seas  spoke  of  the  meetings  as 
‘a  revival  of  the  old  primitive  Christian  en- 
thusiasm,’ and  remarked  upon  the  distinctive 
stress  laid  by  all  speakers  on  personal  devotion  to 
Jesus  Christ  and  on  the  ideal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  The  proceedings  were  published  in 
English,  Danish,  Finnish,  Spanish,  and  (3!erman, 
and  have  been  circulated  round  the  world.  They 
were  welcomed  with  a chorus  of  approval  by  the 
archbishops  and  other  leaders  of  Churches  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  the  Continent.  Invitations 
were  sjTiving,  aslang  the  settlement  to  organize 
similar  * Labour  Weeks  * in  Norway,  Finland,  and 
in  different  parts  of  Germany,  and  in  some  cases 
preparations  were  in  train,  when  the  war  broke 
out.  It  was  felt  that  here  was  something  more 
than  either  Methodist  or  Broad  Church  movement 
had  advanced.  Here  was  veritably  vocal  and 
manifest  the  Labour  movement  in  religion.  The 
series  before  the  war  culminated  in  an  * Inter- 
national Labour  Week’(19I5).  Among  the  speakers 
then  were  M.  Vandervelde  (the  elective  head  of 
Continental  socialism),  Jean  Longuet  (the  grand- 
son of  Karl  Marx  and  a French  socialist  deputy), 
Einar  Li  (a  delegate  from  the  social  democratic 
parties  of  Norway  and  Sweden),  and  Hans  Wirz 
(the  editor  of  the  official  organ  of  the  Swiss  social 
democracy).  They  joined  with  their  English 
colleagues  in  extolling  the  religion  of  J esus  Christ, 
in  varying  notes,  from  that  of  reverent  agnosticism 
to  the  fuU  assurance  of  evangelic  faith.  After  the 
war  the  movement  was  resumed  at  Browning  Hall 
in  September  1919,  when  an  International  Confer- 
ence on  Labour  and  Religion  endeavoured  to  elicit 
and  make  explicit  the  religion  implicit  in  the 
Laliour  movement. 

6.  Effect  of  the  war. — ^The  seismic  changes  con- 
sequent upon  the  wai  will  inevitably  produce  great 
transformations  in  the  social  land^ape,  and  cor- 
respondingly affect  the  future  of  settlements.  The 
claims  of  tlie  war  having  intercepted  the  supply  of 
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residents,  both  men  and  women,  settlements  have 
been  reduced  to  carrying  on  their  work  with  the 
minimum  of  assistance ; and  they  are  necessarily 
aifected  by  the  general  uncertainty  as  to  what  will 
happen  in  the  future.  The  trend  of  legislation 
and  administration  suggests  the  happy  prospect  of 
the  eleemosynary  work  of  settlements  oeing  abro- 
^ted  or  undertaken  entirely  by  the  State.  In 
Great  Britain,  if  the  reforms  promised  by  the 
Government  are  carried  out  in  respect  of  education 
and  housing  and  the  elimination  of  the  liquor 
traffic,  a large  part  of  the  previous  work  of  settle- 
ments will  be  ultimately  no  longer  necessary. 

In  the  transitional  period  of  reconstruction  the 
social  experience  and  local  knowledge  of  the  settle- 
ments ought  to  make  them  of  priceless  value  to 
the  nation.  The  social  situation  which  will  follow 
the  time  of  transition  is  too  uncertain  to  be 
sketched  in  any  probable  forecast.  Even  if  the 
dreams  of  Labour  were  fulfilled,  or  if  our  great 
cities  were  so  desired  and  rebuOt  as  to  make  each 
of  them  a magnified  garden  suburb,  wherein  all 
classes  dwell  together  m nearness  and  neighbour- 
liness— w’hich  most  people  will  consider  a very 
remote  possibility — there  would  still  remain  im- 
portant functions  for  the  settlement  to  discharge. 
It  would  still  be  needed  as  a social  and  equal 
meeting-ground  of  all  classes,  of  all  economic 
grades,  or  diifering  degrees  of  culture,  of  varying 
schools  of  opinion,  of  all  the  religions  homes. 
Mrs.  Barnett  considers  that  the  war  has  made  the 
work  of  settlements  more  than  ever  valuable  as 
centres  of  union  of  classes.  The  social  unity  which 
has  been  precipitated  by  the  war  needs  to  be  made 
permanent  by  the  settlements.  The  warden  of  an 
East  End  settlement  ^ feels  that  amidst  all  social 
chang^  the  settlement  should  remain  as  a sort 
of  civic  bishopric,  a centre  of  local  synthesis,  a 
spiritual  counterpart  to  the  administrative  unity 
which  centres  in  the  town  hall  or  county  councu 
chamber,  wherein  all  the  local  endeavours  to 
supplement  and  spiritualize  the  action  of  the  State, 
as  well  as  all  forms  of  independent  religious  and 
educational  activity,  might  nnd  a congeinal  home, 
an  exchange  of  idfeas,  and  a common  centre  for 
local  initiative  and  propaganda.  The  head  of  a 
Chicago  settlement* *  judges  that  the  initiative, 
interpretation,  and  common  denominator  furnished 
by  such  little  groups  of  well -qualified  personalities 
as  are  found  m settlement  residence  promise  to 
be  indefinitely  necessary.  Another  leader  in  the 
movement  in  Great  Britain*  suggests  that,  how- 
ever radically  political  action  may  readjust  the 
interior  relations  of  society,  the  settlement  will 
for  g^erations  yet  have  a great  part  to  play  in 
bringmg  the  inspiring  influences  of  art  and  the 
teaching  of  history  into  the  life  of  the  people. 
Certain  it  is  that  those  who  have  had  the  greatest 
experience  of  settlements  are  most  ready  to  admit 
that  the  defects  in  our  social  system  which  the 
settlement  is  intended  to  remeay  are  likely  to 
persist  for  generations  yet  to  come,  and  that  con- 
sequently it  will  be  long  before  it  can  bo  said  that 
the  occupation  of  the  settlement  is  gone.  What- 
ever be  its  place  in  histoiy,  the  settlement  has 
supplied  another  chapter  m the  annals  of  high 
purpose  and  resolute  self-sacrifice  and  what  hLa 
been  termed  ‘ social  chivalry.* 

Ln^Tuaa -^annuel  A.  Barnett,  S€ttUTMnUoj  UnivenUu 
' S.  A.  Barnett  and  Mra 
PradLxeaUs  Soctali^na,  do.  1804,  TowanU  SoefcU 
**1?”  Henrietta  Barnett,  Canon  SamtU,  HU 

L\/o  Work  and  PnencU,  do.  1918;  F.  C.  MonU^,  Amoid 
: a a mi w Baltimore,  18aJ> ; Arnold  Toynbee,  Leeturos 
Ind^rud RoettliUfon  qf  the  ISth  CentM^  in  England, 
London,  1880;  Jane  Addama,  Philanthropp  and  Soetal  Pro- 
gren,  New  York,  180S,  The  Spirit  of  Youth  and  the  CUy  StrSS. 

J ^clas  Eyre  o«  Oxford  House,  Bethnal  Green. 

* Otshsni  Tsylnr.  t Mra  Barnett. 


do.  1909,  Ttoenty  Teart  at  Hull  House,  do.  1010;  Graham 
Taylor,  Religion  in  Social  Action,  New  York,  1918;  J.  M. 
Knapp,  Hniversities  and  the  Social  Problem  preface  by 
John  Gorst),  London,  1895 ; Alfred  (Viscount)  Milner,  Arnold 
Toynbee  : a ReminUeenoe,  do.  1895  ; Will  Reason,  CTniversity 
and  SocicU  Settlements,  do.  1898;  G.  Montyomery,  Biblio- 
^aphy  of  CoUms,  Social,  University  and  CAurcA  SettlenUnts, 
Boeton,  1900 ; Charles  Booth,  Improved  Means  of  Locomotion 
ae  a Fvrst  Step  totoards  the  Cure  of  the  Housing  DijffleuUies  oj 
London,  London,  1001 ; Broumxng  Hall  Conference : Rep^  of 
Sub-Committee  on  Housing  and  Loeomotion  in  Lond^,  do. 
1907 ; F.  H.  Stead,  How  Old  Age  Pensions  began  to  be,  do. 
1909,  The  Labour  Movement  in  Religion,  do.  1914,  Ho  More 
War  : a Settlement  Novel,  do.  1917 ; records  of  Labour  Week  at 
Browning  Hall  by  the  foremost  Labour  leaders : Labour  ond 
Religion,  do.  1910 ; Christ  and  Labour,  do.  1911 ; The  Gospel  oj 
Labour,  do.  1912 : To  the  Workers  of  the  World,  da  1918 ; The 
Soul  of  Labour,  da  1914 ; addresses  by  M.  Vaindervelde,  Jean 
I.oiijBruet,  Einar  Li,  Hans  Wirz,  and  others,  in  Together 
at  Last,  The  International  Reeoneiliatxon  of  Labour  and 
Religion,  do.  1915 ; The  Religion  of  the  Labour  Movement,  do. 
1919 ; anon.,  Twenty-One  Yeare  at  Mansfield  House,  da  1911 ; 
Browning  Settlement,  Eighteen  Years  in  ths  Central  City 
Swarm,  189S-191J!,  do.  1918;  record  of  Science  Week  at 
Browning  Hall : Seienoe  and  Religion,  by  seven  men  of  science 
(Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  others),  do.  1914. 

SEVEN  DEADLY  SINS.— Greek  philosophy 
tended  to  regard  evil  as  a necessary  defect  of 
human  nature  rather  than  as  moral  wrong. 
Christian  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  though  not 
unin financed  by  Greek  speculation,  followed  the 
g^dance  of  H^rew  Scripture  and  inclined  more 
to  the  view  of  sin  as  a principle  of  rebellion  on  the 
part  of  free  agents  against  the  divine  will.  Christ- 
ian teachers,  brought  face  to  face  with  actual 
cases  of  delinouency,  naturally  became  more  con- 
cerned with  tne  relations  of  sin  to  the  Church’s 
creed  calling  for  disciplinary  rather  than  specula- 
tive treatment.  At  an  early  period  in  ecclesiastical 
history  an  attempt  was  m^e  to  fix  and  classify 
those  faults  of  conduct  which  were  subversive  of 
the  law  of  the  Church  and  perilous  to  the  salvation 
of  its  membera  These,  though  their  number  was 
not  at  first  defined,  came  to  be  called  * the  deadly 
sins.*  They  occupy  an  important  place  in  tiie 
order  and  discipline  of  the  Homan  Cawolio  Church 
and,  along  with  the  cardinal  virtues,  constitute  its 
moiul  standards  and  tests.  As  several  of  these 
view  are  separately  treated  in  this  work,^  this 
article  will  be  confined  to  a consideration  of  (1)  the 
nature.  (2)  the  history,  (3)  the  unity,  and  (4)  the 
general  influence  of  the  classification  on  literature 
and  life. 

z.  Definition  and  nature. — Mortal,  or  * deadly,’ 
sins  were  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  * venial,* 
or  pa^onable.  They  are  such  as  wilfully  violate 
the  divine  law,  destroy  the  friendship  of  God,  and 
cause  the^  death  of  the  souL  In  this  they  differ 
from  venial  sins,  which,  though  tending  to  injure 
the  higher  life,  do  not  of  themselves  invmve  eternal 
death.  ^ Mortal  sins  cut  off  the  perpetrator  entirely 
^om  his  true  end  ; venial  sins  only  impede  him  in 
ite  attainment.  According  to  Stoic  teaching,  all 
sins  are  equally  heinous,  and  without  distinction 
in  regard  to  nature  and  consequences.  The  early 
Church,  however,  in  accord  with  Scripture,  con- 
tended that,  m respect  both  of  character  and  of 
effects,  some  sins  are  graver  than  others.  Ang^s- 
tine  affirms  that  he  who  commits  a mortal  sin 
transgresses  (1)  in  regard  to  a grave  matter,  (2) 
with  clear  knowledge  of  the  evil,  (3)  with  deliberate 
desire  (*  deliberate  complacentia ’).*  The  dis- 
tinction between  mortal  and  venial  sins  was  based 
on  1 Jn  6'“*.  ^ Though  the  apostle  clearly  recognizes 
a difference  in  the  character  of  sins,  it  is  question- 
able if  the  passage  can  justity  the  inferences  which 
the  lat^  usage  of  the  Churen  has  deduced  from  it. 
But  this  passage  does  not  stand  alone.  In  the 
letter  of  the  apostolic  council  to  the  Gentile 

1 ^ oftt.  Aooisib,  Axama,  Oovztoobkus,  Ejtvt,  Pxisb. 

* IL  14.  21,  vili.  19.  20.  Enarr.  in  Ps.  1S9« ; 

KgAnlk,  ^tea  Catholioa  GsTteralU,  p.  368  ; Cateeh.  AueL,  qu. 
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churohes  (Ao  15)  four  things  are  forbidden  : be- 
lievers are  to  abstain  from  things  offered  to  idols, 
from  fornication,  from  things  strangled,  and  from 
blood  (murder).  These  constantly  reappear  as  an 
outline  of  a scheme  of  sins  so  grave  as  to  exclude 
the  sinner  from  communion.  In  other  portions  of 
the  NT  are  lists  of  condemned  actions — Mt  15^^ 
Mk  7»“*,  Ro  Gal  6^,  1 Co  5,  2 Co  13, 

Rev  21^.  In  these  it  is  difficult  to  find  a ^nciple 
of  selection.  The  vices  mentioned  by  Paul  in 
Romans  may  be  regarded  as  falling  under  the 
heads  of  selfishness,  malice,  pride,  indifference  to 
others.  In  other  Pauline  passages  works  of  the 
flesh  are  emphasized — impurity,  impiety,  hatred, 
excess — while  in  Revelation  falsehood,  idolatry, 
unfaithfulness,  impurity,  and  cowardice  are  men- 
tioned. In  senerai,  it  may  be  said  tliat  the  sins  of 
the  NT  are  the  ordinary  vices  lih^  to  be  prevalent 
in  a semi-pagan  society.  The  NT  doctrine  of  sin 
(q.v.)  is  cleany  ethical  rather  than  ecclesiastical. 

3.  Origin  and  history. — ^As  the  Church  ^ew  in 
variety  and  complexity  of  character,  it  became 
necessary  to  define  more  clearly  the  difference 
between  various  sins.  By  some  of  the  early 
Fathers  (Clement  and  Hermas)  the  qaestion  was 
raised  whether  there  were  not  some  kinds  of  sin 
which,  if  committed  after  baptism,  could  never  be 
forgiven. 

(a)  TreatTnent  of  early  Fathers. — Hermas  is  the 
earliest  writer  who  offers  any  sort  of  classification. 
In  one  passage ' he  gives  a list  of  twelve  virtues 
with  their  corresponding  vices.  The  parallel  is, 
however,  not  exact.  The  significance  of  his  classi- 
fication is  (1)  that  it  indicates  within  the  Church  a 
growing  sense  of  the  ethical  as  distinguished  from 
the  ecmesiastical  import  of  sin ; and  (2)  that  it 
names  some  vices  which  suggest  the  germs  of  the 
classification  of  deadly  sins  as  afterwards  defined — 
e.g.j  dircWeta,  dirdri;,  and  XOirq.  To  TertuUian,  a 
severer  moralist  than  Hermas,  we  owe  the  earliest 
recognition  of  the  distinction  between  mortal  and 
venial  sins.  Cyprian,  an  ecclesiastic  rather  than  a 
moralist,  adds  little  to  the  systematic  treatment  of 
sin,  and  is  naturally  more  interested  in  the  bearing 
of  the  Church’s  discipline  upon  offences.  Not  till 
we  come  to  Augustine,  the  greatest  authority  upon 
the  problem  cu  evil,  do  we  find  the  nature  and 
variety  of  sin  treated  with  fullness.  But  even  he 
affords  no  fixed  classification.  The  meaning  and 
origin  of  evil,  rather  than  its  le^l  or  judicial 
aspect,  chiefly  concern  him.  Moral  guilt,  he  tells 
us,  depends  entirely  on  the  will  and  takes  its  shape 
from  the  character  of  the  individual  offender.  You 
cannot  formulate  a definite  law  for  all  forms  of 
evil.  Sins  generally  are  of  three  kinds,  he  says — 
those  which  arise  from  infirmity,  those  flowing 
from  ignorsmee,  and  those  depenoing  upon  innate 
viciousness.  In  one  passage  he  recognizes  three 
principal  types — volujptas  camiSf  superbia,  and 
euriositas.^  In  another  passive  he  traces  all  sin  to 
cupiditas  and  timor,*  wnile  in  a third  he  divides 
vices  into  three  general  classes — sins  of  thought, 
of  word,  and  of  deed,  ascribing  all  alike  to  con- 
cupiscerUia.*  The  germs  of  the  list,  as  it  was 
ultimately  fixed,  are  xmdoubtedly  latent  in  the 
>vritings  of  Augustine,  but  neither  in  his  nor  in 
those  of  Basil  or  Chrysostom,  who  have  much  to 
say  of  the  evils  of  their  is  there  any  direct 
reference  to  the  sevenfold  hierarchy  of  sins. 

(b)  In  fluence  of  Tnonasticism. — The  earliest  men- 
tion of  the  classification  comes  from  the  monks  of 
the  Egyptian  desert.  In  the  intense  struggle  with 
the  flesh  of  which  the  cloister  was  the  arena  the 
catalogue  of  principal  vices  which  afterwards  held 
an  establish^  place  in  medimval  ethics  was  first 

^ Sxm.  lx.  15.  s Enarr.  fn  Ps.  f IS. 

* Bnarr.  in  Pa.  79.  | IS. 

« C.  duos  epist.  Palag.,  L 18.  27. 
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framed.  Although  the peccata  capitalia  were  eight 
or  more  (sometimes  regarded  as  eight  * states  ’ or 
* motions  ’ of  the  soul),  the  fascination  for  mystical 
interpretations  characteristic  of  mediaeval  thinking, 
and  especially  the  sanctity  attached  to  the  number 
seven  by  Oriental  peoples,  led  to  its  adoption  as 
the  perfect  circle  both  of  virtues  and  of  vices. 
In  a passage  in  Origen’s  Horn,  in  Jeremiam  the 
seven  nations  of  Palestine  whom  Israel  overcame 
are  spoken  of  as  types  of  the  sins  of  the  soul. 
Cassian^  refers  to  this  as  the  view  entertained 
by  Serapion,  a hermit  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Serapion,  there  are  really  eight  principia  vztia, 
but  he  explains  that  the  seven  nations  of  Canaan 
typify  the  seven  deadly  sins.  On  being  asked  why, 
if  there  are  only  seven  nations,  there  are  eight  sins, 
he  replies : besides  the  nations  of  Canaan  there  is 
Egypt  itself,  which  * stands  in  the  elementary 
coucutlon  of  the  soul  under  the  influence  of  sin  * — 
the  basis  of  all  evil,  the  conquest  of  which  gives 
entrance  into  the  true  monastic  Ufe.  The  seven 
others  constitute  the  elements  of  the  after  ascetic 
conflict.  The  Ust  as  mentioned  by  Cassian  is 
essentially  a list  of  vices  besetting  the  monastic 
life.  The  ascetic  character  of  the  d^dly  sins  long 
prevailed  in  the  East.  In  the  West,  however, 
largely  under  the  influence  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
the  deadly  sins  lost  their  monastic  limitation. 
Their  scope  was  widened,  and  they  were  regarded 
as  tests  of  life  generally.  Alcuin,  a follower  of 
Gregory,  maintained  that  laymen  not  less  than 
moi^  ought  to  strive  after  a life  of  virtue,  and 
that  to  all  men  those  sins  were  perils. 

3.  Unity  and  relation  of  sins. — From  Gregory’s 
time  onw'ords,  while  there  are  ditterences  in  the 
number  and  names,  the  list  of  the  prineijna  vitia 
is  practically  fixed.  Gregory  himself  generally 
speaks  of  seven,  separatmg  superbia  from  the 
others  aa  the  root  or  * leader^  among  the  powers  of 
darkness.  The  catalogue  is  commonly  notified  by 
the  catchword,  salty la^  composed  of  the  initial 
letters  of  the  following;  superbia  (‘pride’),  awo- 
ritia  (‘covetousness’),  luxuria  (‘lust’),  invidia 
(‘envy’),  gula  (‘gluttony’),  ira  (‘anger’),  acedia 
(‘slotn’).  Gregory  is  not  content  with  describing 
the  seven  ‘rulers^  or  'spirits  of  wickedness,’  as 
Nilus  of  Sins  calls  them ; he  sets  forth  their  unity 
and  connexion.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  suc- 
cessive stages  in  a downward  course  of  eviL  Pride 
comes  naturally  first,  since  it  is  really  the  source 
of  all  the  others.  Selfishness  or  egoism  is  the  root 
of  all  sin.  Pride  leads  to  vainglory,  vainglory  to 
envy,  envy  to  anger,  anger  to  melancholy,  and 
that  again  to  avarice.  Gluttony  and  lust  follow 
as  natural  consequences.  Thomas  Aquinas  dis- 
courses with  gr^t  fullness  and  acuteness  upon  the 
seven  deadly  sins,^  which  he  places  over  against 
the  seven  cardinal  virtuea  Aiter  his  time  most 
scholastic  writers  treat  of  them,  though  the  list  does 
not  always  occur  in  the  same  order,  and  sometimes 
different  interpretations  are  given  to  different  sins. 
Superbia  is  variously  explained.  By  some  it  is 
regarded  as  vainglory;  for  others  it  stands  for 
semshness  generaOy.  So  also  tristitia  has  some- 
times been  substituted  for  acedia,  in  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  which  there  has  been  considerable 
difference  of  opinion. 

It  is  hard  to  say  on  what  principle  the  classifica- 
tion has  been  made.  The  list  is  somewhat  arbitrary 
and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  exhaustive.  It  is 
strange  that  * lying  ’ does  not  occur.  I'imor,  ‘ fear,’ 
is  mentioned  by  Aquinas  as  a defect  of  the  virtue 
of  courage,  implying  a lack  of  fidelity.  It  is 
obviously  a grave  fault,  and  heads  the  list  of  evils 
in  Rev  21*  which  exedude  from  Gk>d  and  His 
salvation ; yet  it  has  no  j)lace  in  the  catalogue  of 
mortal  sins.  So,  too,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
1 CoUationaa,  v.  > rL  fl. 
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why  luxury  and  gluttony  are  clas>^ed  as  cO'urdinate 
vices  with  envy,  sloth,  and  avarice.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  all  sins  are  spiritual  and  psychical ; 
but  some  are  more  purely  mental,  while  others  axe 
more  immediately  carnal  or  fleshly.  These  are 
indiscriminately  mixed  in  the  classification.  At 
first  sight  it  may  not  be  obvious  why  acedia, 

‘ sloth  * — the  thankless  distaste  of  life,  the  general 
feeling  of  apathy  and  irritation  arising  from  a low 
bodily  tone — should  be  regarded  as  a sin,  and 
especisklly  as  a fault  so  grave  as  finally  to  separate 
the  person  affected  by  it  from  God.  But,  as  we 
come  to  examine  this  state,  we  see  that,  even  more 
than  an  outbreak  of  passion  or  coarse  excess,  it 
may  be  the  outcome  of  deep-seated  selfishness  and 
the  cause  of  alienation  from,  and  rebellion  against, 
God,  which  proves  that  sin  in  its  most  selfish  form 
has  been  gradually  though  unconsciously  eating 
into  the  heart. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  olassiflcation  reveals  its 
monastic  origin,  but,  ^ough  the  separate  sins  are 
such  as  could  be  dealt  with  in  a definite  legal  way, 
they  do  not  represent  outward  acts  alone.  They 
reaUy  stand  for  moral  conditions  of  the  soul  by  no 
means  exclusively  connected  with  the  monastic 
life.  They  cannot  bo  regarded  as  laying  special 
emphasis  upon  ascetic  practices.  All  of  them  have 
a social  aspect  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
perils  and  tests  of  every  one,  whether  he  be  a monk 
or  a layman  Hving  his  life  among  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  the  world.  The  classification 
hardly  be  said  to  bear  witness  in  any  excessive 
degree  to  a si)6cial  age  or  particular  order  of 
ecmesiastical  Ufe.  It  mdudes  the  obvious  and 
common  sins  which  belong  to  all  men  and  to  all 
times  and  traces  them  back  to  pride  of  self,  the 
source  from  which  all  other  forms  of  sinfulness 
really  flow — that  self-assertion  which  is  the  point 
at  wmch  the  human  will  breaks  away  from  allegi- 
ance to  God. 

4.  Influence  on  literature  and  life. — It  is  not 
wonderful  tliat  * the  seven  deadly  sins  * have  deeply 
impressed  tlie  consciousness  of  Christendom  and 
left  their  mark  u^n  literature  and  art.  Our  own 
poets — Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  Dxmbar,  Burns,  and 
others — allude  more  than  once  to  the  familiar 
catalogue,  and  every  reader  of  Dante  knows  that 
the  * mortal  vices  ’ enter  largely  into  the  texture 
and  framework  of  the  Divina  Commedia?-  Though 
the  use  of  the  list  disappeared  in  England  after  the 
Reformation,  Protestant  divines  of  every  Church 
and  ethical  writers  of  Britain  and  the  Continent 
have  acknowledged  the  spiritual  importance  of  a 
classification  of  sin  reaped  after  centuries  of 
discussion  by  some  of  the  acutest  intellects  of  the 
race. 

LrruL&TtTUL— Work*  of  Angruatine.  Origen,  Cassian  (fioVUx- 
tione»\  Gr«ir<»T  iH<yrtUia  on  Job),  Aquinas  {Sumnux,  n.  iL)  ; 
modern  writers:  O.  Zdckler,  Dot  Ltitntriek  von  den  siebon 
HaupUHnden^  Munich,  1883 ; T.  B.  Strong:,  Chrittian 
London  and  New  York,  1896;  H.  L.  Martensen,  CkritHan 
JSthicKt  Enff.  tr.,  8 vola.,  London,  1881-85  ; W.  Gass,  Gesch.  der 
ekrUtL  Euixk^  Z vola.,  Berlin,  1881-87 ; J.  Kachnik,  JSthiea 
Catholica  GenordUt,  Olmbtz,  1910 ; T.  von  Haring:,  The  Sihict 
of  the  Chrittian  Cnx.  tr.,  London,  1909:  J.  Stalker, 

The  Seven  Deadly  S\ne,  do.  1901 ; H.  Sldarwick.  CtOlvnee  of  the 
HitL  of  Sthiet^,  do.  1902.  A.  B.  l5.  ALEXANDER. 

SEVEN  SLEEPERS.  — z.  Content  of  the 
legend.— The  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  is  one 
of  the  most  wide-spread  and  pleasing  of  hagio- 
graphical  legends.  The  elements  of  the  story 
common  to  the  earliest  texts  are  briefly  as  follows  : 

The  emperor  Dedos  comes  to  Ephesus  and  there  revives  the 
worship  of  idols,  commanding:  that  all,  and  especially  the  Obrisl- 
iaaa,  should  offer  aaenflees  to  them ; some  Cbristiaoa  abjure 
the  faith,  others  remain  steadfast  and  suffer  tortures.  Seven 
fOQths  (or,  socordtiig  to  some  texts,  eighty*  who  live  in  the 

1 Tnrg.  xviii,  13^  vU.  12S,  etc. 

> Cf.  M.  Huber,  Die  Wanderlegende  von  den  Sitbentehlhfom. 
t>.  91  ff. 


imperial  palace  and  whose  names  are  variously  g:iven.l  are 
accused  of  being  secretly  Ohristiane.  and,  when  brought  before 
Decius,  refuse  Ui  sacrifice  to  the  idols.  In  the  hope  that  they 
may  waver  in  their  resolution,  Decius  grants  them  a respite 
and  then  leaves  Epbesua  The  youths  leave  the  city  and  &de 
in  a cave  in  the  neighbouring  Mount  Anchilus.3  One  of  them, 
Diomedes  (or  lamblichua),  dU^ieed  in  rags,  goes  down  into  the 
city,  to  inquire  about  what  was  happening  in  it  and  to  buy  food. 
Decius,  returning  after  a short  tune  to  Ephesus,  orders  the 
youths  to  be  conducted  to  his  presence.  Diomedes  informs  his 
companions  of  the  order  ; sadly  they  take  food,  and  then  they 
all  fall  by  divine  Providence  Into  a deep,  long  sleep.  T^en 
Decius  cannot  find  the  youths  in  Ephesus,  he  summons  their 
parents,  who  try  to  excuse  themselves  for  the  flight  of  their 
sons,  and  teU  that  they  are  hidden  in  a cave  on  Mount  Anchilus. 
Decius  orders  the  entrance  of  the  cave  to  be  blocked  with  large 
stones,  so  that  the  youths  may  be  buried  aliva  Two  Ohristians, 
Theodore  and  Ruflnus,^  write  the  stor}*  of  the  young  inart>'rs 
on  metal  plates,  which  they  place  under  the  stones  moslng  the 
cava  After  307  years, ^ in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  The^osius 
n.,  a heresy  breau  out,  led  by  a bishop  Tbeodore,^  denying  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the  emperor  is  gpreatly  perturb^. 
Then  Ood  suggests  to  Aaolius.  the  proprietor  of  the  field  where 
the  care  is,  to  build  a sheepfold  for  bis  flocks  ; for  this  purpose 
the  workmen  use  the  stones  which  close  the  entrance  of  the 
cave  and  that  the  cave  is  reopened.  God  awakens  the  youths, 
who  think  that  they  have  slept  only  one  night,  and  exhort 
each  other  in  turn  to  suffer  martyrdom  at  the  unds  of  Decius, 
if  need  be.  Diomedes  g:oes  down  to  Ephesus  as  usual,  and  is  so 
surprised  to  see  the  cross  over  the  gates  of  the  city  that  he 
asks  a passer-by  if  it  is  really  Ephesus.  He  is  anxious  to  return 
to  his  companions  with  the  news,  but  first  he  buys  food,  paying 
for  it  with  the  money  he  bad  about  him,  which  was  of  tlm  time 
of  Dedus.  The  vendor  and  the  market-people,  seeing  the 
ancient  money,  think  that  the  youth  has  found  a hidden 
treasure  and  wish  to  share  it  with  him ; they  drag  him  with 
threats  through  the  city  ; many  people  assemble,  and  the  youth 
looks  In  vain  among  them  for  some  one  of  his  acquaintance. 
The  bishop  and  the  governor  question  Diomedes,  who  narrates 
the  whole  story,  smd  Invites  them  to  oome  to  the  cave  and  see 
bis  companions.  They  climb  the  hill  and  find  the  two  tablets 
of  lead,  which  confirm  the  youth’s  story ; they  then  enter  the 
cave  and  find  his  companions  alive  and  shining  in  appearance. 
Theodosius  is  informs  of  what  has  happens  and  comes  to 
Ephesus  to  the  cave.  One  of  the  youths,  Maximilian  (or 
Achillides  or  others),  tells  him  that,  in  order  to  demonstrate  uie 
troth  of  the  resurrection,  God  had  caused  them  to  fall  asleep 
and  then  resuscitated  them  before  the  Judgment  Day : after 
this  the  youths  fall  asleep  in  death.  A basilica  was  erected  on 
the  spot. 

The  legend  in  this  form  is  clearly  Christian, 
but  it  is  strange,  as  Heller  observes,  that  in  many 
points,  and  especially  in  regard  to  the  resurrection, 
the  references  are  rather  to  the  OT  than  to  the  NT. 

a.  Dififusion. — Tlie  legend  occurs  in  numerous 
Oriental  and  Wes  tern  texts,  showing  the  close 
intellectual  relations  between  the  East  and  the 
West,  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to  arrange  the 
texts  in  definite  groups,  and  to  determine  exactly 
their  interdependence.^ 

(a)  Oriental,  — (1)  Christian,  — The  Christian 
Oriental  literatures  in  which  the  legend  occurs  are  : 
Syriac,  Coptic,  Arabic,  Ethiopian,  and  Armenian. 
The  most  ancient  texts  are  the  Syriac,  which  are 
divided  into  two  groups : (i. ) Acta  and  prose 
accounts,  (iL)  poetical  elaborations.  The  second 
group  is  represented  by  ahomily  by  James  of  Serflgh, 
which  has  reached  us  in  two  somewhat  varying 
forms.  Of  the  Acta  four  distinct  texts  are  known  ; 
the  earliest  seems  to  be  one,  half  of  which  is 
contained  in  a codex  of  the  British  Museum, 
belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  6fch  century. 
Since  Janies  of  Serflgh  died  in  520  (there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  homily), 
and  it  is  natural  to  supj^se  that  the  Acta  were 
earlier  than  the  poetic  elaboration,  we  may  believe 
that  the  Syriac  prose  account  arose  at  the  end  of 
the  5th  or,  at  latest,  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century. 

Only  a single  fragment  of  the  legend  is  known 
in  Coptic  so  far ; it  represents  about  a quarter  of 
the  complete  text.  There  are  various  indications 
that  the  Coptic  text  is  closely  related  to  the  S3niao 
Acta^  though  not  directJiy,  but  through  the  medium 
of  a Greek  text,’ 

1 Huber,  pp.  91,  492. 

* For  variant  name*  see  Huber,  p.  97.  » Ib.  p.  09. 

* For  variant*  (868  year*,  etc.)  see  Huber,  p.  100  f. 

® Ih.  p.  101. 

® 76.  pp.  104  ff..  609.  627  f.  7 /ft.  p.  549. 
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Two  MSS  are  known  in  Arabic  Christian 
literature,  showing  two  distinct  texts  but  the 
Ethiopian  translator  (see  below)  had  at  his  dis- 
posal a third  and  better  text.  The  Ethiopian 
translation,^  two  codices  of  which  may  be  traced 
to  the  15th  cent.,  must  have  been  made  at 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  or  perhaps  at  the  end  of 
the  14ui  cent.,  and  it  forms  one  of  that  rich  series 
of  hagiographical  texts  whose  translation  from 
the  Aramc  was  inaugurated  by  the  metropolitan 
Sal&mA*  The  general  fact  of  the  Etmopian 
literature  in  its  second  period,  viz.  that  hagio- 
graphical  texts  of  no  loom  saints  were  translated 
from  the  Arabic,  and,  in  particular,  the  change  of 
letters  in  the  proper  names — changes  which  are 
easily  explained  by  supposing  the  A^bic  script — 
leave  no  doubt  that  the  Ethiopian  text  is  derived 
directly  from  an  Arabic  text. 

There  are  two  Armenian  texts,  the  shorter  one 
certainly  not  later  than  the  first  half  of  the  13th 
cent.,  the  other,  much  longer  and  more  important, 
appearing  in  the  Sufferings  {Labours)  and  Martyr- 
dom of  the  Saints y attributea  to  Qrego^  VgayasSr, 
the  second  Armenian  patriarch  of  this  name  a 
work  belonging  to  the  second  half  of  the  11th  cent, 
and  probably  dependent  on  Syriac  and  Greek 
sources.®  Gregorys  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
is  probably  to  m traced  to  a Greek  text. 

The  present  writer  does  not  know  whether  the 
Georgian  literature,  closely  connected  with  the 
Armenian,  possesses  a text  of  the  legend. 

Besides  these  full  accounts  there  is  more  or 
less  brief  mention  of  the  legend  in  many  later 
historical  and  hagiographical  works  of  the  same 
literatures.® 

(2)  Muhammadan. — In  the  Arabic  Muhammadan 
literature  the  legend  appears  in  two  quite  distinct 
forms:  (i.)  in  the  QurAn"^  and  (ii.)  in  the  later 
literature.  (L)  The  Qur’an  account  is  short  and 
disjointed,  omitting  imjportant  points  and  adding 
details  which  are  wanting  in  the  other  text.  Its 
source  is  undoubtedly  or^  tradition  ; it  goes  back 
probably  to  Chi^tian  monks,  and  from  them 
airectly  or  indirectly  the  story  reached  Muhammad, 
who  attached  great  importance  to  it  because  of  its 
value  for  the  oelief  in  the  resurrection-^  belief 
often  inculcated  in  the  Qur’fin.  A certain  resem- 
blance to  the  homily  of  James  of  Serfigh,  which 
must  have  been  very  well  known  and  often  reputed 
among  the  Syrian  monks,  confirms  this  supposition. 
The  passage  in  the  Qur’&n  has  g^ven  rise  to  much 
research  among  the  Arabs,  and  many  exegetical, 
historical,  and  geographical  texts  attempt  to  settle 
a point  about  which  great  uncertainty  provailed, 
viz.  the  whereabouts  of  the  cave,  (in)  The  later 
legend  agrees  generally  with  the  ancient  Christian 
texts,  viz.  the  Syriac  .dcfa,  except  for  the  inevit- 
able contaminations  occasioned  by  the  Qur’&n 
account.  Considering  the  peaceful  relations  which 
existed  between  leamea  Muhammadans  and 
Christian  Syrians  (who  possessed  the  dhimmah^ 
* protection  j.  it  is  naturm  that  the  former  shoulcl 
have  received  the  account  from  the  latter. 


The  long  Muhammadan  text  starts  for  the  most 
part  from  Muhammad  b.  Ishfiq  (t768).®  In  other 
texts — e.g.,  the  aLKisd*i — the  legend  is  mixed  and 
confused  with  others.®  There  are  nofeworth; 
Haggadic  elements,  especially  in  the  Arabic  texts.- 
The  legend  is  mentioned  more  or  leM  briefly 
in  many  Muhammadan  (Arabian,  Persian,  etc.) 

X Hab«r,  p.  17.  * JPIP-  36,  642. 

* 8e«  EL  Littaumn,  In  Otteh.  dtr  cMristL  LtU.  aes  OrisntM\ 
Laipzif,  1909,  p.  205. 

« Buber,  pp.  87,  644. 

B See  F.  Fink,  ia  Qtch.  dsr  ehristL  Litt.  de»  Or\*nts\ 
p.  118  ; R.  Oreffln  and  F.  Nau,  Pair.  Orient,  r.  [Paris,  1910] 
860. 

« Huber,  pp.  6 ff.,  17  fl..  86 f.  ’ xviU.  8-26. 

8 Of.  Huber,  pp.  18-82,  687.  ® lb.  p.  261  fl. 

^0  a HeUer,  xUx.  [1004)  190-203  ; Huber,  p.  468. 


literary  works,  but  they  generally  merely  copy  or 
abridge  the  above-mentioned  sourcea 

(6)  Byzantine  and  Western. — In  the  Byzantine 
literatuie  the  legend  is  merely  mentioned  by 
Theophanes  (75S-^16),  but  it  is  narrated  at  length, 
in  a form  corresponding  to  the  Syriac,  in  a MB  of 
the  9th  century.  There  are  three  distinct  texts 
published  critically  by  Huber.^  The  story  occurs 
in  Photius®  and  aftowards  in  the  Menaea  and 
other  texts.* 

In  the  Latin  West  there  is  a very  short  account 
in  the  de  Situ  Terras  Sanctce  (520-530)  of  the 
deacon  Theodosias,®  while  Gregory  of  Tours 
(t  593  or  594)  narrates  at  len^h  the  Passio  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers  and  says : * Quam  Syro  quodam 
interpretante  in  Latinum  transtulimus,*  giving 
thus  Ilia  authorities.®  But  the  long  Latin  legend 
is  already  found  in  MSS  which  go  back  to  the 
9th  cent,  and  have  been  frequently  copied — which 
shows  the  great  popularity  of  the  legend  in  the 
West ; it  is  also  narrated  more  or  less  shortly  in 
many  subsequent  writings.®  Huber  ^ concludes, 
contrary  to  all  probability,  that  the  legend  was 
written  originally  in  Latin,  though  he  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  its  being  a translation 
from  the  Greek  — wnich  is  far  more  probable. 
Thanks  to  the  Latin  text^  the  legend  found  itb 
way  into  the  mediseval  literature  of  the  West, 
first  in  the  homily  and  Passio  of  Aelfric  (bet.  10*20 
and  1025).® 

Texts  are  found  in  Anglo-Saxon,  mediaeval  and 
modem  English,  medissval  and  modern  High 
German,  anment  Norse,  Swedish,  French,  Italian, 
Spanish  ; there  is  also  a mediaeval  Irish  translation 
tom  the  Passio  of  Gregory  of  Tours.  These  texts 
are  partly  prose  and  partly  verse,  and  some  (Spanish 
and  Italian)  are  in  dramatic  form.  There  is  also 
a dramatic  elaboration  in  Latin  senarii  by  an 
author  of  the  17th  century,® 

3.  Cult. — The  Seven  Sleepers  have  taken  a place 
in  Christian  worship  as  much  in  the  East  as  in  the 
West,  giving  rise  to  short  liturgical  texts,  hymns, 
and  commemorations  in  the  martyrqlogies,*®  but 
the  day  of  their  commemoration  varies  greatly.^ 
According  to  the  legend,  a church  was  erected 
above  the  cave  by  the  emperor  Theodosius ; a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  built 
at  Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  several  in 
Germany.^  Marseilles  ^ and  other  cities  boasted 
of  possessing  their  relics.^®  There  are  miniatures 
representing  them  in  the  Menologion  of  the 
emperor  Basil  II.  in  the  Vatican  library,  but  the 
celebrated  Vettori  gem,  now  lost,  does  not  seem 
to  have  represented  them.'® 

Muhammadans  also  venerate  theSeven  Sleepers,'® 
and  their  names  occur,  more  or  less  disfigured,  on 


amulets. 

4.  Parallel  myths  and  legends. — A characteristic 
motive  of  the  legend — theiong  sleep” — is  of  wide 
occurrence  in  ancient  myths  and  legends,  such  as 
the  myth  of  Endymion,  of  the  Nine  Sleepers  of 
Ssirdinia  recorded  by  Aristotle,'®  and  especimly  the 
story  of  Epimenides.'®  But  a greater  resemblance 
to  the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  appears  in  the 
Talmudic  legend  of  Onias  (Hbni)  Ha-Me'aggel,*® 
who  sleeps  lor  70  years  and  is  convinced  of  the 

I Beitrag  xur  SiebenschlS/erUffendt.  iL  There  is  nothiog 
to  justify  the  doubt  thst  Zacharias  of  Hltylene  has  nerrated  the 
legend  in  Greek  and  that  this  ancient  text  hms  been  loet  [Huber, 
np.  10,  87\  As  for  John  of  Ephesus  (native  of  Amid  or 
Dlerbekr),  he  wrote  his  story  in  SyrUo,  not  in  Greek. 

a BiW.  ood.  268.  * Huber  88  fl. 

4 Ih.  p.  84.  » Ct.  xb.  ppt  69.  499  ff.  « Ib.  p.  Ti. 

7 Ib.  p.  668.  ® Ib.  p.  166. 

10  Jb.  pp.  1,  7,  80  L,  86,  90,  186. 

13  Ih.  p.  142ff.  U Ib.  p.  154. 

10  Ib.  p,  139.  W Ib.  p.  806. 

IS  PhyB.  auso.  iv.  11. 

10  For  other  anslogous  trends  see  Huber,  pp.  128-186,  8966^ 
436.443. 

30  Ib.  pp.  408,  418. 


0 Ib.  pp.  166-214. 
U 76.  p.  186. 

14  lb.  pp.  146, 16a 
IT /ft.  p.  8761. 
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tnith  of  Ps  126^  and  in  the  story  of  Abimelech,^ 
whom  God  caused  to  sleep  for  66  years,  to  spare 
him  the  sight  of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple 
under  Nebuchadrezzar.  The  legends  of  men  trans- 
lated alive  to  the  other  world  also  show  some 
connexion. 

5.  Criticism  of  the  legend. — The  historicity  of 
the  story  of  the  Seven  Sleepers  was  first  questioned 
by  Baronins  (t  1607)  and  then  b^  TiUemont  and 
others,  against  whom  Assemani  tned  to  defend  it. 
Recently  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  legend  is  simpljr  derived  or  developed  from 
ancient  Indo-Germanic  myths. 

It  was  generally  maintained  that  the  earliest 
text  was  Greek  and  of  Greek  provenance,  but  in 
1886  Nbldeke  produced  evidence  that  the  Greek 
was  a translation  of  an  original  Syriac  text ; and 
this  was  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  Ryssel 
and  Heller.^  As  arguments  against  the  Greek 
orim  of  the  legend  we  may  notice  (1)  that  the 
earnest  texts  of  any  length  are  Syriac,  ^ing  back 
perhaps  to  the  ena  of  the  5th  cent.  ; (2)  that  it 
seems  impossible  that  in  an  important  region  at 
the  very  heart  of  the  Eastern  Empire  there  woxild 
be  narrated  with  imaginary  circumstances  (such 
8is  heresy),  and  with  the  gravest  anachronisms, 
facts  which  had  happened  not  more  than  a half 
century  before  and  which  would  be  remembered 
by  many  of  the  men  of  the  time.  Besides,  the 
legend  had  a definite  aim — to  inspire  belief  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  body,  an  aim  which  would  in 
such  circumstances  be  totally  missed ; further,  the 
topographical  data  are  not  accurate  for  Ephesus. 
The  same  applies  in  the  main  to  other  localiza- 
tions, such  as  Arabissos  * and  Palestine.^  On  the 
other  hand,  the  anachronisms  and  the  historical 
and  topographical  mistakes  are  not  surprising  in 
Syri^s  who  lived  in  the  distant  confines  of  the 
empire  or  beyond  it,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
first  historian  to  narrate  the  legend,  John  of 
Ephesna,  was  a native  of  Amid.  Moreover,  from 
the  witness  of  Aphraates®  it  can  be  proved  that 
the  orient^  Syrians,  from  the  first  hair  of  the  4th 
cent.,  belie vea  that  the  dead  did  not  enter  into 
reward  or  punishment  until  after  the  resurrection 
and  the  judgment ; that,  while  in  death  the 
‘heavenly  spirit*  received  at  baptism  returned  to 
God,  the  ‘ animsd  spirit  ’ remained  buried  with  the 
body  in  a sleep,  tranquil  for  the  just  and  troubled 
for  the  sinner.  For  men  accustomed  to  this  order 
of  ideas  the  re-awakening  of  the  Seven  Sleepers 
had  an  evidential  value  wliich  it  could  not  have  for 
othera  And  wo  may  suppose  that  the  ‘heresy* 
was  some  locsd  dissension  among  the  oriental 
Syrians.  Further,  although  the  legend  is  clearly 
Cnristian,  it  is  not  improbable  that  parallel  legends 
of  long  sleep,  etc.,  and  especially  the  Jewish 
stories  of  ^oni  and  Abimelecn,  both  inspired  the 


1 Huber,  pp.  407,  4S2. 

> Ib.  pp.  4fi7,  400,  400.  The  nme  oondualon  can  be  drawn 
from  paaaagea  where,  oorresponding  to  a regular  expression  in 
the  Syriac,  there  ia  an  unusual  expression  in  the  Greek ; e.g. 
(P.  Bedjan,  Acta  Maartyrum  Sanctorum^  Paris,  1890-96,  L 806) 


12.Qjoi  ^ voAjI  Icn 

^Zxi-iNV)>  IZa  ; (Huber, Beitrag,  iL  81) 

imatrovt  amb  rir  fiayitmav  6ww  (ivoi  car* 
tuyaXa<ni>r^  Tifr  fiojnXw  ftov ; (Bed).  314)  . , , ] * . ^ . 

; (Hub.  40)  rf  fuirp^ : (Bedj.  817) 

(Hub.44)*irtY€r;;  (BedJ. 219)  ^2^; 


(Hub.  46)  Ml  etc. 

* If.  J.  de  OoeK  E.  Akad.  v.  W^Untch,,  Afdeellng  Letterk. 
IT.  iv.r Amsterdam,  1901 J 13-83 ; Huber,  p.  233. 

W.  Clermont-Oannoau,  Comptet- Rendu*  d*  PAtad.  de* Inter 
P-  M4-674  ; Huber,  p.  286. 

• Oraffln,  Patr.  Syr.,  Paria,  1894-1907,  L 896,  402,  294. 


author  of  the  legend  and  procnred  for  it  the  beliel 
of  the  people  ; the  influence  w^hich  Judaism  had  in 
Mesopotamia  (Adiabene)  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  Syriac  literature  agrees  with  this. 

LimLATuax. — ^The  two  special  works  dealing  with  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers— John  Koch,  Die  8iebenac?Ua/erUgende, 
ihr  Ursprung  und  thre  Verbreitung : eine  mythologieeh^ 
literaturgeschiehtliche  Studies  Leipzig,  1883 ; and  I.  (^di, 
*Te8ti  oriental!  Inediti  aopra  1 Sette  Dormienti  di  Efeso/ 
Memorie  della  R.  Aeeademia  dei  Lutcei,  Classe  di  Soienze 
moral!  ator.  e fllolog.,  8rd  aer.,  voL  xiL,  Rome,  1886 — are  oara- 
fally  considered  and  epitomized  in  Michael  Hnber,  Die 
Wanderlegende  von  den  SiebentehU^em,  Leipzig,  1910  (valu- 
able for  its  rich  material  of  every  kind,  sometlmea  not  cloeeiy 
ooDuected  with  the  legend ; but  ue  h^otheses  and  conclusioni 
of  the  author  cannot  be  accepted  without  great  reservationa 
On  p.  214  ia  a complete  bibllc^raphy,  from  C.  Baxonlus  and 
& Le  Nain  de  Tillemont,  down  to  the  various  articles  ot 
T.  N51delce.  V.  Ryssel,  B.  Heller,  M.  J.  de  Goeje,  J. 
Clermont-Ganneau,  etc. ; to  this  bibliography  the  reader  may 
be  referred).  I.  GUIDI. 


SEVEN  VIRTUES  (or  GIFTS  OF  THE 
SPIRIT). — ^The  mediaeval  Church  not  only  formu- 
lated the  ‘ seven  deadly  sins  * as  the  sources  from 
which  all  other  sins  might  be  derived,  but  also 
enunciated  the  seven  cnief  virtues  as  the  main 
types  of  all  possible  excellences. 

z.  The  cardinal  virtues  in  Greek  philosophy. — 
The  ‘classification  of  the  virtues’  dates  from 
Greek  times.  The  Greeks  named  four  virtues  only 
— wisdom,  courage,  temperance,  justice — as  funda^ 
mental.  Plato,  in  whose  Bepublic  ^ they  first 
definitely  appear,  implies  that  they  were  already 
traditional  m his  day.  Though  not  invented  by 
Plato,  it  was  his  rare  insight  that  singled  out 
these  qualities,  already  current  in  populsu*  thought, 
as  constituting  the  central  core  of  morality. 
Plato  attempts  to  show  that  these  virtues  are 
primary  or  ‘cardinal’  {cardo,  ‘hinge’)  because 
they  correspond  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the 
soul,  and  tnerefore  form  the  four  sides  of  a sym- 
metrical character.  Virtue,  according  to  Plato,  is 
the  health  or  harmony  of  the  soul.  As  the  soul  is 
composed  of  three  powers — intellect,  feeling,  will 
— so  corresponding  to  these  are  the  virtues  of 
wisdom,  t^perance,  and  courage.  These  three 

?[ualitie8,  however,  have  reference  more  particu- 
arly  to  the  individual  life.  But,  as  man  is  ^so 
part  of  an  organism,  justice  is  conceived  as  the 
social  virtue  — the  virtue  which  regulates  the 
others.  Aristotle*  opposed  the  theory  of  Plato 
that  virtue  is  innate  ; it  is  acquired  by  habit,  and 
is  not  the  same  for  every  man,  but  ia  determined 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  individnaL  Aristotle 
tnerefore  considerably  enlarged  the  list  of  the 
principal  virtues,  ana  specially  includes  in  their 
number  * msignanimity,*  or  generosi^.  He  drew 
a sharper  distinotion  than  Plato  between  the 
intellectual  virtues  and  those  dependent  upon  the 
emotions.  The  Stoic  school  followed  Plato,  con- 
ceiving the  cardinal  virtues  as  constitutive  of  * the 
life  according  to  nature.*  Since  Plato’s  day  his 
theory  has  been  generally  accepted  by  morsdists, 
though  from  time  to  time  other  virtues  have  been 
added,  and  a place  has  freonently  been  found  for 
* benevolence, Among  etnical  writers  benevo- 
lence was  first  prominently  mentioned  by  Thomas 
Aquinas  in  the  18th  cent.,  there  taking  the  form 
of  love  and  being  placed,  as  we  shall  afterwards 
see,  with  the  other  two  of  the  Pauline  triad,  faith 
and  hope,  above  Plato’s  list.  It  was  early  felt, 
especially  by  those  influenced  by  monotheistic 
thought,  that,  while  the  will  is  strong  for  courage 
^d  temperance,  and  the  insight  of  the  intellect 
just  and  wise,  true  morali^  is  not  less  a matter 
of  the  heart  and  feelings.  However  keen  the  mind 
and  strong  the  will,  there  is  no  security  that  they 
can  compass  moral  action  luileas  emotion  be  thcdi 
^ Tr.  B.  Jowett,  The  Dialogue*  of  Plato^  Oxford,  1871,  iiL 
806ff. ; 8M  aJ«o  v.  200  ff.  (Lator),  L 142  {Protagora*). 
s Niootn,  BtAiee,  bk.  U.  1,  boginning. 
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aJly ; and  indeed,  where  the  mind  and  will  alone 
rule  and  the  heart  is  denied  expression,  the  moral 
character  lacks  completeness ; as  Paul  says,  ‘ Love 
is  the  fulfilment  oi  the  law.’  Like  the  other 
cardinal  virtues,  * benevolence  * has  been  variously 
interpreted,  being  identified  by  early  monotheism 
with  charity,  and  only  later  receiving  a larger 
significance.  It  has  been  maintained,  however, 
by  some  that  the  Platonic  list  is  adequate  and 
compact,  covering  the  whole  field  of  morality. 
There  is  no  need  for  the  special  mention  of  benevo- 
lence or  cliarity,  since  a proper  conception  of 
justice  involves  all  forms  of  generosity.  It  is 
true,  we  must  ‘ be  just  before  we  are  generous.’ 
But  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bare  justice.  He 
who  b just  naturally  recognizes  the  claims  of 
others;  and  benevolence,  charity,  and  even  kind- 
ness and  mercy  are  the  implicates  of  true  jus- 
tice. 

2.  Virtues  of  NT. — The  NT  does  not  elaborate 
a system  of  ethics.  Christ  and  His  apostles  deal 
with  moral  Questions  os  circumstances  dictate. 
While  several  passages  set  forth  a catalogue  of 
virtues  (Mt  Ph  4«,  Gal  6*“-,  1 Co  13,  Col  3^“*, 
2 P !•■''),  these  summaries  are  not  systematic  or 
formal,  though  they  are  characteriziM  by  a re- 
markable siimlarity  in  spirit  and  tone.  They  usu- 
ally emphasize  what  have  been  called  the  * amiable 
graces,’  and  derive  all  excellence  of  charcuiter  from 
the  spirit  of  love.  Conspicuous  among  the  moral 
ideas  constantly  recurring  in  the  apostle  writings 
are  the  three  virtues  of  faith,  hope,  and  charity 
(1  Co  13,  1 Th  1"*,  Col  1»- »,  Ro  6,  1 P,  He  10“)— 
which  suggests  that  these  were  regarded  as  moral 
conditions  of  the  Christian  life.  They  connect 
man  with  God  and  form  the  mainspring  of  the 
^pe  of  character  which  Christ  sought  to  create. 
These  mces  are  not  set  in  opposition  to  the 
classical  virtues.  Paul  at  least,  who  had  some 
acquaintance  with  Stoic  philosophy,  was  not 
likely  to  be  iraorant  of  the  place  that  the  latter 
held  in  Greek  and  Roman  morals.  There  is  no 
repudiation  of  them  in  the  NT.  All  are  men- 
tioned, at  least  separately  if  not  in  conjunction, 
and  indeed  stronglv  commended. 

3.  Reco^ition  by  the  Church  of  the  cardinal 
virtues. — When  Greek  philosophy  began  to  exer- 
cise its  influence  in  early  Chrbtianity,  it  is  not 
surpnsing  that  the  cardinal  virtues,  so  long 
regarded  as  the  basal  elements  of  character, 
should  gradually  find  a pls^e  in  Christian  ethics. 
But  the  early  Fathers,  being  persuaded  that  these 
virtues  had  reference  to  man’s  mundane  life  sdone, 
added  to  them  the  Pauline  graces  as  expressive  of 
man’s  relation  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  four 
first  were  consequently  called  * natural,*  the  three 
last  * supernatural  * or  ‘ theological  * virtues.  The 
adoption  of  the  cardinal  virtues  did  not  come  about 
immediately.  The  problem  before  the  Church 
was  a complex  one.  Though  Christianity  might 
be  willing  to  acknowledge  what  was  good  in  the 
moral  teaching  of  the  ancient  world,  it  could  not 
ignore  the  associations  which  clung  to  many  of  the 
ideas  and  practices  of  pagan  times.  If,  then,  the 
Church  was  to  assimilate  of  the  existing  data 
of  morals,  it  was  bound  to  impose  upon  them  its 
own  interpretation  and  to  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  its  own  system  of  belief.  Onl^  gradually, 
therefore,  did  there  come  about  a spirit  of  media- 
tion between  the  old  morality  and  the  new.  The 
earliest  sub-apostolic  writers  were  disposed  to 
emphasize  the  contrast  and  to  repudiate  every- 
thing that  savoured  of  pagan  ethics.  Among  the 
first  to  draw  attention  to  the  imTOitcmce  oT  the 
cardinal  virtues  was  Origen,  who,  though  mention- 
ing them  as  indispensable  to  the  moral  character, 
ma^e  no  attempt  to  give  them  a distinctively 
Chrbtian  significance.  With  Ambrose,  whose 
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de  Officiis — practically  a reproduction  of  Cicero’s 
book  bearing  the  same  name — is  the  first  real 
treatise  on  (Jhristian  ethics,  a change  of  attitude 
becomes  apparent.  An  effort  is  now  made  to  con- 
nect the  Platonic  virtues  ^vith  Christian  ideas. 

* Wisdom,*  he  maintains,  is  primarily  theological 
as  having  God  for  its  object.  * Fortitude,’  or 
courage,  is  essentially  firmness  in  withstanding 
the  seductions  of  the  world.  But,  strongly  influ- 
enced by  OT  notions,  Ambrose  does  not  relinquish 
the  narrower  martial  view  of  the  term.  ‘ Temper- 
ance ’ retains  the  Stoic  meaning  of  * observance  of 
due  measure’  in  all  conduct,  while  also  the  Stoic 
idea  of  justice,  as  the  union  of  all  human  interests, 
is  enlarged  to  embrace  the  notion  of  Christian 
benevolence. 

4.  Transformation  under  Christianity. — There 
are  undoubtedly  indications  in  this  earliest  treatise 
on  Christian  ethics  of  the  transforming  influence 
of  Christian  thought,  but  it  is  in  the  writings  of 
An^^tine,  Ambrose’s  greatest  pupil,  that  the 
decisive  step  is  taken  of  Christianizing  the  virtues. 
The  old  names  frequently  recur,  but  they  are 
now  employed  in  a new  sense  and  are  directed  to 
a new  ooject — viz.  the  vision  of  and  devotion  to 
God.  Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  now  introduced 
and  regarded  by  Augustine  as  the  formative 
factors  of  Christian  virtue,  while  the  four  earlier 
virtues  are  but  the  different  aspects  in  which  the 
love  of  God  manifests  itself. 

Thoa  he  defines  fortitude  u *love  cheerfully  enduring  all 
things  tor  the  sake  of  God  ; texuperance,  love  keeping  itself 
entire  and  Inviolate  for  God ; Justice,  love  serving  God  only  and 
therefore  controUinjg  all  else  that  is  subject  to  man  ; prudence, 
or  wisdom,  love  dikiriminatlng  between  those  things  which 
assist  and  t^ose  things  which  retard  its  approach  to  God.'l 

Under  the  influence  of  Ambrose  and  Augustine 
the  cardinal  virtues  henceforth  form  a generally 
accepted  scheme  for  the  Christian  treatment  of 
systematic  ethics.  The  triad  of  Christian  graces 
is  frequently  simply  placed  at  their  side.  Some- 
times the  * seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit’  enumerated 
by  Is  11*  are  added,  while  over  against  them  are 
arrayed  under  the  head  of  the  ‘ seven  deadly  sins  ’ 
(q.v.)  the  forces  of  wickedness.  It  is  possible  to 
trace  the  effects  of  Angus  tine’s  teaching  rmon  the 
writings  of  Gregory  the  Great,  who  by  his  frequent 
use  of  allegory  prepared  the  way  for  scholasticism. 
But  it  is  when  we  come  to  the  schoolmen  them- 
selves, and  particularly  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
that  we  discover  the  full  effect  of  Augustinian 
thought.  The  scholastics  go  back  to  the  old 
sources  of  moral  speculation.  Aristotle  u par 
excellence  their  ‘master.’  In  Aquinas  Aristotle 
reappears  ; but  it  is  Aristotle  read  in  the  light  of 
Augustine.  The  Aristotelian  division  of  the  soul 
ana  the  doctrine  of  the  * mean  * are  preserved,  but 
the  cardinal  virtues  are  now  referred  to  the  super- 
natural end  of  man  and  are  derived  from  the 
divine  gifts  of  love. 

Thus,  in  the  development  of  Christian  truth,  the 
cardinal  virtues  have  come  to  hold  an  acknow- 
ledged place.  But  they  have  undergone  a marked 
transformation.  The  Christian  cannot  afford  to 
neglect  them.  They  stand  as  essential  qualities. 
But,  baptized  into  the  spirit  of  Christ,  they  are 
endowwf  ^vith  a new  meaning  and  worth.  The 
religion  of  Jeans  has  so  profoundly  modified  the 
moral  ideas  of  the  past  that  they  have  become 
new  creations.  The  old  moral  currency  was  still 
kept  in  circulation,  but  it  was  mdually  minted 
anew.*  Courage  is  not  disparaged,  but  it  is  shown 
to  be  not  less  real  when  evinced,  not  on  the  battle- 
field, but  in  the  conflict  of  the  soul.  Temperan(^ 
is  still  the  control  of  the  physical  passions,  but  it 
is  widened  out  to  embrace  the  right  placing  of  the 
affectiona  Wisdom  is  no  longer  the  selfish  cal- 

1 De  Mor.  SceL  2fi. 

3 StroniTt  Chriitian  Ethie$t  p.  180  ff. 
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culatioQ  of  'worldly  prudence,  but  the  true  inter- 
pretation of  the  thing?*  of  God.  Justice  involves, 
as  before,  the  suppression  of  self  in  conflict  wi^ 
the  rights  of  others;  but  the  source  of  it  lies  m 
giving  to  God  the  love  which  is  His  due  and  in 
finding  in  the  objects  of  His  regard  the  subjects  of 
our  thought  and  caxe. 

5.  Unmcatioo.  — Can  the  virtues  be  unified? 
May  it  not  be  shown  that  the  various  aspects  of 
the  * good  * are  bat  different  manifestations  of  one 
principle?  Augustine  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  great  Christian  truth  that  it  is  man’s  relation 
to  Grod  that  g^ves  cohesion  and  unit^  to  the  moral 
life ; and  he  was  but  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  NT 
when  he  re-affirmed  the  Pauline  triad — faith,  hope, 
and  charity  — as  the  primary  and  co-ordinating 
elements  of  Christian  character.  According  to 
him  and  later  moralists,  these  qualities  were  not 
simplv  added  to  the  classical  virtues,  but  so  fused 
and  incorporated  with  them  as  to  create  the 
spiritual  aisposition  which  penetrates  the  entire 
personality  and  qualifies  its  every  thought  and 
act  So  essential  are  these  graces  to  the  Christian 
life  that,  as  we  have  seen,  they  were  called  'the 
theological  virtues  ’ ; because,  as  Aquinas  says, 

* they  nave  God  for  their  object,  they  oringus  into 
true  relations  to  God,  and  they  are  imparted  to  us 
by  God  alone.**  They  are  but  different  mani- 
festations of  one  virtue,  three  facets  of  one  gem, 
the  supreme  passion  of  the  soul  and  lord  of  its 
emotions ; and,  like  justice  in  the  Platonic  theory, 
the  intimate  spirit  of  order  alike  in  the  individual 
and  in  society,  harmoniously  binding  together  all 
the  other  virtues.  Faith,  hope,  and  love  are  one, 
and  are  at  once  the  root  and  the  fruit  of  all  moral 
excellences.  They  constitute  the  attitude  and 
rairit  of  the  man  whom  Christ  has  redeemed. 
But,  if  they  are  to  be  called  ‘ virtues,*  it  must  be 
in  a different  sense  from  what  the  ancients  under- 
stood by  virtue.  They  are  not  elements  of  the 
natural  man,  but  spiritual  states  which  come  into 
being  with  a changed  moral  character.  They  con- 
nect man  with  God  and  constitute  him  a member 
of  a new  spiritual  order.  Hence  these  graces 
must  not  be  considered  as  outward  adornments 
merely.  Th^  are  radical  and  inherent  in  the 
Christian.  They  claim  the  whole  man.  They 
re-create  and  transfigure  all  his  powers  of  mind 
and  heart  and  will.  They  do  not  supersede  or 
render  superfluous  the  natural  virtues.  They 
transmute  and  complete  them,  giving  them  coher- 
ence and  purpose  by  directing  them  to  a divine 
object. 


UrsaATuax. — In  addition  to  the  works  given  In  the  Literature 
of  art.  Sxvas  Dbadlt  Sras,  see  generil  works  on  Ohristian 
ethics:  F.  Schleiermacher  (3 Berlin,  1834),  R.  Rothe,  (35 
vols.,  Wittenberw.  1880-71X  1.  A.  Domer  (Berlin,  1886),  K.  R. 
KSstiin  (do.  IffiT),  Newman  (*  Edinbur(;h  and  New 

York,  1884),  S.  G.  Klezes  Dueriptiva  and  Bxplana- 

torf  New  York,  1901X  J.  C.  Murray  (A  Handbook  Chrittian 
RtAies,  Edinburgh,  1006),  A.  B.  D.  Alexander  (The  Bthiee 


1909),  J.  E,  Erdm^no  (Eng.  tr.,  3 vol*.,  London,  1900), 
A Scnwegler  (Bne.  tr.W,  EdinbuiKh.  1888%  A B.  D. 
Aexander  (^4  Shon  HisL  of  PhUotophy^  Glasgow,  1908)’ 
F.  C.  Banr,  OAttreA  HwtoryS,  Ena.  tr.,  2 vola.,  London,  1878-^ 
TO ; J.  A W.  Neander,  General  HitL  qf  the  Chrietian  Jtelig. 
and  CAureA,  Eng.  tr.,  10  vola,  do.  1850-58;  J,  Stalker.  Tm 
Seven  Cardinal  Virtuee,  do.  1902 ; R.  L.  Ottley,  CAr^an 
Ideae  and  Ideals : An  Outline  of  ChrUtian  BthiecU  Theory,  do. 
1909;  L R.  Illingworth,  CAmtian  Character,  do.  1904; 
T.  H.  Green,  Proleg<rmena  to  Ethie^,  Oxford,  1906. 

A.  B.  D.  Alexander. 

SEX  — X.  Phenomena  of  sex. — The  general 
phenomena  of  sex  as  exhibited  by  the  higher 
animals  are  fwniliar  to  alL  The  individuals  of  a 
species  are  divisible  into  two  groups,  males  and 
femalea  Biologically  the  essential  property  of 
the  male  is  that  he  comes  to  carry  a certain  type 
» Summa,  n.  it  qn.  62,  art  1. 


of  minute  cell  known  as  the  spermatozoon.  So  also 
is  the  female  the  bearer  of  a peculiar  form  of  cell 
known  as  the  ovum.  Death  is  the  lot  of  these 
cells  except  of  such  as  chance  to  fuse  one  with 
another.  Through  the  fusion  of  two  gametes,  a 
sperm  with  an  ovum,  the  combined  product,  the 
^"ote,  receives  an  impetus  to  growth,  and  a new 
individual  results.  The  bearing  of  one  or  other  of 
the  two  types  of  gamete  is  the  fundamental  dis 
tinction  between  the  two  sex^,  and  in  some  of  the 
lower  animals — c.y.,  sea-urchins — no  other  is  to  be 
found.  But  in  the  higher  animals  the  sexes  are 
further  differentiated  in  a number  of  ways. 
Appropriate  ducts  and  glands,  differing  in  the 
sexes,  facilitate  the  transference  of  the  sperm 
from  the  male  to  the  female,  while  in  the  latter 
sex  further  elaborate  mechanisms  are  often  found, 
serving  to  nourish  the  embryo  before  and  after  the 
time  m birth.  Besides  such  sexual  differences  as 
are  directly  subservient  to  the  needs  of  the 
developing  zygote,  and  are  generally  termed 
‘primary^  sexual  characters,  there  are  many 
others  of  a less  essential  nature.  The  gayer 
plumage  and  the  song  of  oock-birds,  the  mane  of  the 
lion,  the  boms  of  the  stag,  and  the  beard  of  man  are 
well-lcnown  examples  of  a host  of  features  in  which 
the  male  sex  differs  from  the  female.  Characters 
of  this  sort,  not  directly  concerned  in  the  formation 
and  nutrition  of  the  emb^o,  are  termed  ' second- 
ary* sexual  charactera  They  ofter  special  prob- 
lems of  their  own,  especially  in  man,  where 
mental  characters  as  well  as  physical  are  doubtless 
to  be  included  in  this  category.  Owing  to  their 
social  and  ethical  importance,  a more  detail^ 
account  of  them  is  given  below. 

2.  The  reproductive  process. — The  process  by 
which  a new  individual  results  from  the  fusion 

between  two  gametes — spermatozoon  and  ovum 

is  frequently  termed  ‘sexual  reproduction,*  but 
from  a comparative  standpoint  the  term  is  not 
strictly  accurate.  Reproduction  in  most  of  the 
lower  and  smaller  forms  of  animals  is  brought 
about  by  division.  In  the  most  minute  forms, 
such  as  the  protozoa,  the  whole  animal  divides 
into  two  portions  of  equal  or  nearly  equal  size, 
each  of  which  becomes  a fresh  inmviduaL  In 
more  complex  yet  still  lowly  animals,  such  as 
polyps  and  certain  worms,  the  division  is  unequal, 
resmting  in  the  production  of  one  or  more  SE^dler 
portions  or  buds  which  eventually  grow  up  into 
the  adult  form.  In  forms  of  life  v^ch  are  yet 
more  complicated,  in  which  the  various  organs  are 
more  highly  differentiated,  the  place  of  the  bud  is 
taken  by  a single  cell,  the  egg.  Reproduction 
consists  m the  formation  of  num  bers  of  eggs,  which 
in  some  species  develop  straight  away  into  fresh 
individuals  of  the  species.  In  some  cases  only  one 
sex  is  known,  and  reproduction  may  be  regarded 
as  the  formation  of  numerous  internal  buds  which 
sever  their  connexion  with  the  parent  while  still 
in  the  unicellular  stage.  In  higher  animals  the 
eggs  are  incapable  of  further  development  under 
normal  conditions  unless  they  fuse  with  another 
ceU,  the  spermatozoon,  though,  as  will  appear 
later,  even  the  eggs  of  such  highly  organized 
creatures  as  the  frog  can  be  artificially  stimulated 
to  develop  without  the  intervention  of  the  male. 
Reproduction  has  been  accomplished  with  the 
formation  of  the  egra  and  sperms  ; the  fusion  wdth 
the  sperm,  by  whi^  the  eggs  are  stimulated  to 
develop,  is  a distinct  phenomenon.  It  is  compar- 
able to  the  curious  ana  complicated  process  knowm 
among  the  protozoa  as  conmgation,  of  which  the 
biological  signiflcance  is  stul  a puzzle.  The  dis- 
covery of  this  phenomenon,  coupled  with  the  pro- 
nounced specnlative  tendencies  prevalent  among 
zoologists  at  the  close  of  last  century,  led  to  the 
production  of  much  literature  on  the  question  of  the 
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origin  of  aex.  With  the  fashion  then  in  vogue  of 
arranging  comparable  phenomena  in  a series  from 
what  was  judged  tlie  most  primitive  to  that  con- 
sidered the  most  highly  specialized,  it  was  inevitable 
that  attempts  should  be  made  to  construct  a scale 
with  the  simplest  protozoon  at  one  end  and  man  at 
the  other.  Moreover,  it  was  argued  how  each  step  in 
the  scale  should  theoretically  confer  an  advantage 
on  the  species  which  took  it,  thus  bringing  the 
whole  process  into  line  with  natural  selection 
operating  upon  the  required  variations  of  which 
the  existence  was  assumed.  But,  while  biologists 
remained  so  ^norant  of  the  nature  of  variation, 
these  essays  failed  to  carry  conviction  among  the 
more  critically  minded ; and  -with  the  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  expeiimental  study  of  variation  and 
heredity,  they  have  for  the  present  been  relegated 
to  the  li^kground.  The  feeling  prevalent  among 
biologists  to-day  is  that,  if  attention  is  concent- 
rated upon  the  experimental  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  sex,  the  question  of  its  origin,  in  so  far  as  there 
can  be  certainty  in  this  matter,  will  gradually 
solve  itself. 

3.  Parthenogenesis. — ^Parthenogenesis  (y.e.),  the 
development  of  an  egg  without  fertilization  by  a 
sperm,  is  a phenomenon  which  invites  attention  in 
connexion  with  sex.  Various  experiments  show 
that  even  in  the  vertebrate  the  egg  alone  may 
contain  all  the  constituents  necessary  for  a fresh 
individual,  provided  that  the  appropriate  stimuli 
are  forthcoming.  Eggs  which  axe  naturally  par- 
thenogenetic  usually  differ  from  normal  eggs  in 
extruding  one  polar  body  instead  of  two,  and  it 
was  suggested  oy  Weismann  that  the  retention  of 
the  second  polax  body  was  a form  of  auto-fertiliza- 
tion.  In  view  of  the  facts  of  artificial  partheno- 
genesis, this  thesis  can  hardly  be  maintained,  since 
development  occurred  after  the  extrusion  of  both 
pclmr  bodies.  Moreover,  in  the  honey-bee  the  eggs 
which  produce  the  drones  are  undoubtedly  par- 
thenogenetic,  and  at  the  same  time  form  two  polar 
bodies. 

4.  Importance  of  the  ovum.^  The  study  of  par- 
thenogenesis suggests  the  question  whether  the 
gametes  found  in  the  two  sexes  are  of  equal  value 
m so  far  as  the  next  generation  is  concerned.  The 
matured  ovum  can  be  induced  to  develop  without 
the  sperm.  Can  the  sperm  be  induced  to  develop 
into  a fresh  individual  without  fusing  with  an 
ovum  ? So  far  no  medium  has  been  found  in  which 
the  sperm  will  develop  except  the  cell  protoplasm 
of  the  egg.  Boveri*8  experiments ' showed  tnat  a 
fragment  of  egg  protoplasm  is  all  that  is  required 
in  certain  species.  But,  until  the  sperm  can  be 
shown  to  develop  in  some  other  medium,  it  is 
poraible  to  maintain  the  view  advocated  by  some 
writers  that  the  ovum  is  the  all-importaut  gamete, 
the  sperm  an  accessary  which  is  not  always 
essentiaL  There  are  certain  characters  which,  on 
this  view,  are  carried  independently  by  either  egg 
or  sperm,  and  such  characters  generally  exhibit 
some  form  of  Mendelian  heredity.  But  the 
essential  characters  which  determine  the  capacity 
for  existence  reside  in  the  cell  protoplasm  of  the 
ovum,  and  there  alone.  The  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  colour  of  the  eyes  or  hair,  the  shape  of 
the  nose,  or  perhaps  the  grade  of  mental  ability, 
are  to  be  found  in  either  ovum  or  sperm.  But  the 
factors  which  decide  the  existence  of  lungs  or  a 
backbone  reside  only  in  the  cell  protoplasm  of  the 
egg.  In  short,  as  one  writer  nas  expressed  it, 
we  are  vertebrates  because  our  mothers  were 
vertebrates. 

5.  Mendelian  nature  of  sex. — With  the  outburst 
of  experimental  work  that  followed  the  rediscovery 
of  Menders  paper  on  heredity,*  attention  was  early 
turned  to  analyzing  the  nature  of  sex  by  the  new 


methods.  Indeed  Mendel  himself  had  suggested 
in  his  letters  to  Nfigeli  that  the  inheritance  of  sex 
might  follow  the  same  lines  as  that  of  other 
characters.  The  heterozygous  dominant  mated 
with  the  recessive  gives  equal  numbers  of  hctero- 
^gous  dominants  and  recessives.  In  such  mat- 
ings these  are  the  onl^  two  forms  of  individual 
produced  in  so  far  as  a given  character  is  concerned, 
if  therefore  one  sex  could  be  regarded  as  a hetero- 
zygous dominant  and  the  other  as  a recessive, 
the  rough  equality  of  numbers  in  which  the  two 
sexes  are  usually  produced,  as  well  as  the  normal 
absence  of  transiuonal  forms,  would  receive  a 
simple  explanation.  For  since,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  the  mating  must  always  be  of  the  same 
type,  viz.  heterozygote  X recessive,  only  males  and 
femaJes  of  the  same  constitution  can  be  formed. 
The  question  then  arose  which  sex  was  to  be  re- 
gard^ as  the  heterozygous  dominant  and  which  as 
the  recessive.  The  matter  was  decided  by  a study 
of  the  inheritance  of  certain  characters  wmch  have 
been  termed  * sex-linked  * or  * sex-limited.’  As  an 
example  of  this  type  of  heredity,  we  may  take  the 
following  case  from  poultry ; 

In  certain  breeds  of  fowl  the  plomsiM  is  completely  black ; In 
other  breeds,  such  ss  the  PUmioatb  Rock,  theplumag^e  is ' barred.' 
Across  each  individosJ  feather  nm  alternating  transverse  bands 
of  block  and  white,  the  sum  total  of  which  give  the  bird  its 
ohorocteristio  barred  appearance.  * Barring ' (S)  behaves  ss  a 
simple  dominant  to  block  (6).  Barred  cock  x block  hen  produce 
barred  offspring  of  both  sexes ; smd,  when  these  ore  mated  to- 
gether, the  F*  generation  consists  of  barred  and  block  in  the 
ratio  8 : 1,1  thus  establishing  the  recessive  nature  of  black. 
But  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  case  is  that  all  the  blacks  are 
females.  The  explanation  now  Mnerolly  adopted  is  that  ths 
female  is  hetero^'goos  for  a sex  &:tor  (Jh  which  the  male  does 
not  possess.  When  a female  which  Is  hotero^^us  for  the 
barring  factor,  and  therefore  in  constitution  Fjob^  comes  to 
form  gametes,  the  cell  division  is  of  such  a nature  that  the 
factors  F and  B will  not  enter  into  the  some  gamete.  The 
gametes  which  are  formed  in  such  a bird  are  therefore  of  the  two 
kinds  Fb  and  fB  only.  The  hetero^'gous  mole  {ffBb')  forma 
gametes  of  the  two  kinds /fi  ond/b.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 
every  Fs  bird  which  is  bomoxygoui  for  b («:  bb)  roust  at  the  same 
time  be  heterozygous  for  F^  x.e.  must  be  a female.  This  view 
of  the  esse  is  conmrmed  by  the  result  of  mating  barred  hens  with 
black  cocks.  In  every  cose,  no  matter  how  * pure-bred*  the 
barred  hen  was,  this  mating  has  given  bsurred  cocks  and  black 
hens  only.  The  barred  hen,  however  bred,  is  always  hetero* 
^gous  for  the  barring  factor  (23),  and,  since  she  transmits 
this  factor  only  to  her  eons,  never  to  her  daughters,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  her  gametes  ore  of  two  sorts  from  ths  point  of 
view  of  sex,  viz.  those  which  give  rise  bo  moles  and  those  which 
give  rise  to  females.  There  is  at  present  no  evidence  from  ex- 
periments! breeding  for  regarding  the  spermatozoa  os  other 
than  of  the  some  type  from  the  point  of  view  of  sex — in  other 
words,  the  mole  may  be  considered  as  homozygous.  Breeding 
experiments  have  shown  that  the  same  holds  good  also  for 
pigeons  snd  for  certain  moths. 

6.  Experiments  with  Drosophila.  — There  is, 
however,  another  group  of  cases  where  the  breed- 
ing  evidence  points  to  tlie  converse  condition  hold- 
ing good — the  male  is  the  heterozygous  and  the 
female  the  homozygous  sex. 

The  little  pomace-fly  (l>ro»ophila  ampelophila)  normally  has 
red  eyes.  Some  years  ago  a white-eyed  variety  appeorM.  at 
first  only  in  the  male  sex.  Breeding  experiments  showed  that 
whits  was  recessive  to  red.  From  toe  cross  red -eyed  female  x 
white-eyed  mole  iJl  the  offspring  were  red-eyed.  When  these 
Fi  ^es  were  mated,  the  Ft  generation  was  found  to  consist  ot 
reds  and  whites  in  the  ratio  8 : 1,  but  oU  the  whites  were  males. 
Subeequentlv  white-eyed  females  were  produced,  snd  these, 
when  matM  to  any  red-^ed  male,  gave  only  red-eyed  females 
and  white-eyed  moles,  ^e  case  is  the  converse  of  that  of  the 
barred  poultry.  The  mole  must  be  regarded  os  the  hetero- 
zygous and  the  female  os  the  homozygous  sex  for  some  tsetor, 
transmitted  along  Mendelian  lines,  upon  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  sex  depend  Many  other  c^rsmters  in  lyrotophila 
recently  been  shown  to  foUow  the  same  type  of  inheritance  as 
that  of  the  white  eye. 

This  type  of  transmission  is  of  special  interest 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  found  in  man  also. 
The  heredity  of  certain  human  defects,  notably 
hsemophUia  and  colour-blindness,  appears  to  be 
precisely  parallel  to  the  series  of  sex -linked  Droso- 
phila cases,  and,  so  far  as  the  evidence  goes,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  in  man  also  the  male  is  the 
heterozygous  and  the  female  the  homozygous  sex. 


^ Of.  bolow,  } 9.  s Of.  art.  HiRisrrr,  | 7. 
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These  two  groups  of  cases,  the  bird-moth  group 
and  the  man-fly  group,  at  present  stand  sharply 
apart.  It  is,  however,  difficult  not  to  believe  that 
future  work  will  reveal  them  as  forming  part  of 
some  more  general  scheme.  Indeed,  attempts 
have  already  been  made  to  effect  this  synthesis  dj 
the  assumption  of  selective  fertilization.  On  this 
view,  the  diflference  between  the  sexes  would  depend 
upon  more  than  one  factor,  the  male  and  the  female 
being  heterozygous  respectively  for  different 
factors.  This  involves  the  assumption  of  two 
classes  of  sperms  and  two  classes  of  eggs,  such  that 
the  sperm  of  class  A would  fertilize  tlie  ova  of  class 
A to  give  females,  and  the  sperm  of  class  B would 
unite  with  the  ova  of  class  B to  give  males.  In 
the  absence  of  direct  evidence,  however,  any 
attempt  at  explanation  based  on  selective  fertiliza- 
tion cannot  be  regarded  as  having  more  than  a 
suggestive  value.  Nevertheless,  the  idea  that  the 
manifestation  of  sex  depends  upon  definite  factors 
distributed  among  the  garnet^  along  the  well- 
known  Mendelian  lines  of  segregation  is  an  idea 
tiiat  is  already  firmly  based  upon  a secure  founda- 
tion of  fact. 

7.  The  X chromosome. — ^During  the  past  few 
years  a notable  advance  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
phenomena  of  sex  has  been  made  by  American 
workers,  among  whom  should  be  mentioned  more 
especially  E.  B.  Wilson  and  T.  H.  Morgan.  It 
was  discovered  that  in  many  insects  the  number 
of  chromosomes  in  the  individual  cells  is  diflerent 
in  the  two  sexea  Where  this  was  the  case,  the 
number  and  arrangement  in  the  female  were  sym- 
metrical, so  that  ml  the  ova  formed  were  alike  in 
these  respects.  In  the  male,  however,  the  number 
was  less,  and  asymmetry  occurred,  so  that  two 
classes  of  sperm  were  formed.  The  sperms  with 
the  lower  number  of  chromosomes  united  with  the 
ova  to  form  the  number  characteristic  of  males, 
while  the  sperms  with  the  higher  number,  on  fus- 
ing with  ova,  rave  the  numoer  characteristic  of 
females.  The  deduction  was  made  that  the  males 
were  heterozygous  for  sex,  forming  two  classes  of 
sperm  which  were  male-determining  and  female- 
determining  respectively.  This  conclusion  has 
been  strengthen^  by  recent  work  on  DrosophUa, 
where  microscopical  examination  of  the  germ  cells 
has  accompanied  experimental  breeding.  In  t^ 
fly  there  is  a certain  type  of  chromosome,  the  so- 
called  X chromosome  which,  like  all  the  other 
chromosomes,  is  duplicated  in  the  cells  of  the 
female,  but  represented  by  a single  number  only 
in  the  cells  of  the  male.  Every  gamete  formed  in 
the  female  therefore  contains  an  X chromosome, 
whereas  one  half  of  the  s^rms  contain  it  and  the 
other  half  are  without  it,  its  place  being  taken  by 
a chromosome  of  a different  type.  This  accords 
with  the  breeding  work  on  the  pomace-fly,  which, 
as  already  stated,  indicates  that  the  female  of  this 
species  is  homozygous  and  the  male  heterozygous 
for  sex.  The  two  kinds  of  gametes  produced  by 
the  same  individual  male  and  differing  in  their 
sex  determining  properties,  which  are  postulated 
to  explain  the  results  of  breeding  experiments, 
have  been  shown  actually  to  exist  as  the  result  of 
independent  histological  work,  and  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  the  factor  upon  which  the  manifesta- 
tion of  sex  depends  can  he  deflnitely  identified  as 
attached  to  a particular  element  in  the  gamete — 
the  X chromosome.  It  may  be  mentioned  that 
Morgw  and  others  are  inclined  to  take  a quantita- 
tive view  of  sexual  difference  and  to  suppose  that 
the  formation  of  a female  results  when  the  zygote 
receives  two  X chromosomes  (normally  one  £om 
each  gamete),  and  a male  when  the  X chromosome 
enters  from  one  side  only.  Whether  this  hypo- 
thesis will  hold  good  generally  must  be  left  for 
future  work  to  decide. 


8.  Sex-determination. — The  problem  of  sex- 
determination — a problem  which  for  centuries  has 
excited  deep  interest — may  be  regarded  as  in  large 
measure  solved  by  the  results  of  recent  work.  We 
now  know  that  the  sex  manifested  by  any  given 
individual  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  two 
gametes  throng  whose  conjugation  the  individual 
w’as  formed.  This  is  decide  at  the  moment  of 
fertilization,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing 
that  any  subsequent  event  can  influence  the  funda- 
mental sexual  nature  of  the  zygote  produced, 
though,  as  will  i^pear  later,  extrinsic  influences 
may  lead  to  modification  of  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters. The  various  attempts  before  the  present 
century  to  solve  the  problem  were  largely  based 
on  the  assumption  that  external  influences  (exerted 
either  upon  the  parent  or  upon  the  developing  off- 
spring at  an  early  stage)  could  determine  the  sex 
to  which  the  latter  was  to  belong.  This  assump- 
tion was  not  unnatural  at  a time  when  the  most 
critical  technique  available  was  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish any  sexual  difference  in  the  early  em- 
bryos of  mammals  and  other  animals.  The  newly- 
formed  creature  was  regarded  as  indifferent  with 
respect  to  sex,  differentiating  into  male  or  female 
only  at  a somewhat  later  stage.  In  attacking 
the  problem,  the  method  adopted  was  generally 
statistical.  A possible  cause  affecting  the  deter- 
mination of  sex  was  suggested,  and  statistics  of 
births  were  collected  when  the  suggested  cause  was 
in  operation,  to  be  contrasted  with  similar  statis- 
tics Drought  together  when  the  cause  was  operat- 
ing either  slightly  or  not  at  all.  Since  the  greater 
part  of  available  statistics  refer  to  man,  it  was  for 
this  species  that  most  of  the  work  was  done. 
Many  authors  have  seen  in  nutrition  the  determin- 
ing cause  of  sex  ; and  it  was  held  that  a richer  and 
more  abundant  nutrition  of  the  embryo  tended  to 
lead  to  the  production  of  females,  while  under- 
feeding the  mother,  in  the  case  of  mammals,  tended 
to  increase  the  output  of  males.  Many  statistics 
have  been  collected  on  this  point,  but,  while  some 
of  them  appear  to  offer  support  to  the  contention, 
others  are  directly  opposed  to  it.  Nor  does  the 
experimental  evidence  that  exists  for  smaller  ver- 
tebrates, such  as  rats,  mice,  and  frogs,  indicate 
that  nutrition  appreciably  affects  the  sex  ratio. 
That  it  should  no  so  is  not  inconceivable,  even 
though  sex  is  determined  at  fertilizatioii^  for  it 
Lb  possible  that  different  conditions,  particularly 
unfavourable  ones,  may  be  better  resisted  in  the 
earlier  embryonic  stages  of  one  sex  than  of  the 
other.  On  tnis  view,  a change  in  the  external 
conditions  would  not  have  affected  the  determina- 
tion of  sex,  but  would  have  brought  about  an 
alteration  in  the  sex  ratio  through  an  increuMed 
mortality  among  the  early  embryos  of  one  sex  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  other. 

9.  The  theory  of  auto-regulation. — ^Among  the 
theories  of  sex-determination  based  upon  statisti- 
cal data  mention  may  be  made  of  Dusing^s  theory 
of  auto-regnlation.  The  assumption  is  made  that 
the  newly-formed  gametes  of  either  sex  tend  to 
produce  individuals  of  the  same  sex  8ui  that  from 
which  they  are  sprung,  whereas  older  gametes 
tend  to  produce  the  opposite  sex.  Thus  the  more 
freshly  produced  sperm  has  a greater  tendency  to 
give  rise  to  male  individuals  than  older  sperm 
which  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  ducts.  A 
stallion  whose  services  are  much  utilized  should 
produce  more  male  ofEspring  than  one  which  is 
more  rarely  put  to  the  mare.  The  fewer  the  males 
in  a species,  the  oftener  they  serve  the  females, 
and  in  consequence  the  younger  are  the  sperms 
they  emit ; and,  as  the  younger  sperms  give  rise  to 
more  males,  the  tendency  is  for  a dearth  of  this  eex 
in  any  generation  to  bo  compensated  for  by  an 
increase  in  the  next.  The  net  result  is  an  auto- 
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regnlation  of  the  sex  ratio,  which  is  maintained  at 
the  level  that  is  most  advantageous  to  the  species. 

The  leading  idea  in  Business  theory,  that  the 
determination  of  sex  depends  upon  the  relative 
maturity  of  the  ^mete,  was  borrowed  fromThury, 
though  by  him  it  was  applied  to  the  female  sex 
only.  According  to  this  author,  ova  freshly 
liberated  from  the  ovary  have  a stronger  tendency 
to  produce  females  than  ova  which  have  become 
staler ; the  latter  more  often  give  rise  to  males. 
When  first  enunciated,  the  few  statistics  available 
strongly  supported  the  idea,  and  ‘Thury’s  law* 
had  an  immediate  vogue ; but,  as  fresh  and  un- 
conformable  data  came  to  hand,  it  fell  into  dis- 
repute. More  recently,  however,  the  idea  hsw 
been  revived  in  connexion  with  certain  experi- 
mental work.  Richard  Hertwig  and  his  pupils 
have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  pro- 
portion of  maJes  in  frogs  by  delaying  fertilization 
of  the  ova.  As  they  became  st^er,  the  ratio  of 
males  increased,  and  in  some  cases  the  ofispring 
were  all  of  this  sex.  It  is  possible  that  in  stale 
ova  the  chromatin,  in^  which  the  sex-determining 
factors  presumably  reside,  becomes  impaired,  while 
the  cell  protoplasm  as  a whole  retains  its  '\dtality. 
If  this  were  so,  the  sex  would  be  determined  by 
the  entering  sperm  alone ; and,  if  we  suppose  the 
male  sex  in  the  frog  to  he  the  recessive  one,  the 
resulting  offspring  would  be  male.  Such  a view 
receives  some  support  from  the  work  of  Boveri  on 
the  fertilization  oi  sea-urchins.  By  shaking  the 
eggs  it  is  possible  to  figment  them  so  that  some 
meces  are  produced  which  contain  no  chromatin. 
Boveri  found  that  such  pieces  were  penetrated  by 
the  sperm  with  the  production  of  normal  though 
undersized  larvse.  The  chromatin  of  the  male 
alone  is  sufficient  for  the  production  of  a new 
individual,  though  the  sperm  cannot  develop 
except  in  unison  with  the  cell  protoplasm  of  the 
egg.  There  appears  to  be  good  evid^ce  in  some 
cases  for  an  alteration  in  tne  sex  ratio  when  the 
ova  axe  stale,  but  whether  the  explanation  sug- 
gested will  be  found  to  hold  good  can  be  decided 
only  by  fresh  observations. 

10.  Secondary  sexual  distinctions. — ^Through- 
out the  animal  kingdom  the  primary  distinction 
between  the  sexes — the  besuing  of  either  ova  or 
spermatozoa — is  nearly  always  accompanied  by 
other  differences  of  a more  or  less  deeply  seated 
nature.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals  the  sexes  are 
so  unlike  as  to  have  been  regarded  as  belonging  to 
entirely  different  groups.  Among  the  vertebrates, 
with  wnich  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  the  second- 
ary sexual  distinctions  are  often  striking  enough. 
They  vary  greatly  from  species  to  species,  being 
very  msirked  in  some  and  practically  non-existent 
in  others.  In  pheasants  and  in  many  breeds  of 
poultry  the  cock  is  totally  different  in  appearance 
rrom  his  hens,  while  in  pigeons  it  is  often  exceed- 
ingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  disting^uish  the 
sexes  by  means  of  external  features.  But,  remark- 
able as  these  sexual  differences  often  are,  they 
were  for  long  taken  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
excited  little  attention  until  an  explanation  of  the 
forms  of  life  in  terms  of  evolution  through  natu^ 
selection  was  formulated  by  Charles  Darwin. 
Then  it  began  to  be  felt  that  some  of  these  second- 
ary sexual  characters  offered  a difficulty.  The  mane 
of  a lion  or  the  antlers  of  a stag  might  <»nceivably 
be  brought  about  by  natural  s^ection  acting 
within  ^e  species.  Both  may  be  serviceable  in 
combat,  and  *^6  better  endowea  male  is  enabled  to 
drive  off  his  rivals  and  satisfy  his  sexual  instinct, 
leaving  progeny  which  tend  to  inherit  and  trans- 
mit theur  father’s  advantages.  But  of  what  con- 
ceivable use  was  the  gorgeous  plumage  of  the  male 
bird  of  paradise  or  of  the  cock  pheasant  in  a stem 
struggle  for  existence?  Would  not  the  possessor 
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of  such  adornments  rather  be  placed  at  a dis- 
advantage ? The  theory  of  natural  selection 
demands  that,  if  a thing  exists,  it  inust  exist  in 
virtue  of  its  utility  either  to  the  individual  or  to 
the  species.  It  was  in  terms  of  the  species  rather 
than  of  the  individual  that  Darwin  put  forward 
his  subsidiary  theory  of  sexual  selection.  Beauty 
appeals  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of  the  female.  Beauty 
in  the  male  excites  her  and  renders  her  more  apt 
for  mating.  Though  the  more  gorgeous  male  may, 
through  his  striking  beauty,  be  at  a disadvantage 
in  the  struggle  for  existence,  yet  this  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  exciting  effect  which  his 
superior  attractions  exert  upon  the  female.  She 
is  the  more  readily  induced  to  mate  and  to  leave 
progeny,  whereby  the  species  gains,  even  though 
the  more  conspicuous  male  runs  greater  individual 
risks.  Moreover,  if  the  aesthetic  ideal  of  the 
female  is  high,  variation  in  the  direction  of 
more  pronounced  beauty  of  plumage  or  song 
always  meet  with  its  reward,  and  the  cummative 
effect  of  sexual  selection  will  constantly  heighten 
sexual  distinctions.  The  reality  of  sexual  selec- 
tion turns  upon  the  exercise  of  choice  by  the 
females,  and,  though  Darwin  assiduously  collected 
all  the  fants  that  he  could,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  theory  is  firmly  based.  In  some  cases,  such  as 
that  of  the  black-cock  {Tetrao  tetrix),  observations 
on  the  courtship  habits  favour  the  idea  that  the 
female  exercises  a definite  choice.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  observations  which  tell 
against  the  theory.  In  some  species  of  birds,  such 
as  peafowl  and  turkeys,  the  male  is  conspicuous 
from  the  female  in  plumage  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
sistence with  which  he  parades  his  plumes  in  the 
breeding  season ; yet  it  is  a matter  of  common 
observation  that  the  hens  show  no  apparent  interest 
in  the  performance.  Again,  many  of  the  char- 
acteristic so-called  courtship  actions  of  the  male, 
as  well  as  the  exercise  of  his  song,  frequently  com- 
mence after  mating  has  already  taken  place. 
Among  lepidoptera,  where  most  marked  sexu^ 
dimorphism  is  often  found,  there  is  some  experi- 
mental evidence  against  its  being  in  any  way  con- 
cerned with  a choice  exercisea  by  the  femide. 
Males  deprived  of  the  wing  scales,  or  painted  with 
a colour  to  obscure  their  characteristic  pattern, 
have  been  found  to  be  just  as  acceptable  to  the 
female  as  normal  ones. 

Since  the  publication  of  Darwin’s  book  more 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  behaviour  of  ^mals 
in  relation  to  the  oreeding  period.  Particularly 
has  this  been  the  case  Nvith  birds,  where  courtship 
actions  are  usually  more  marked  and  observation 
is  less  difficult.  Fresh  facts  suggested  that  these 
actions  doubtiess  serve  as  an  aphrodisiac,  by 
means  of  which  the  male  advertizes  his  readiness 
to  mate  and  attempts  to  stimulate  the  f^ale  to  a 
like  condition.  A more  brilliant  coloration  in^  the 
male  may  serve  to  enhance  the  display,  but  it  is 
not  a necessary  condition.  The  male  of  the  little 
sober- coloured  warblers,  where  the  sexes  are  alike, 
goes  through  postures  similar  to  those  found  in 
species  su(m  as  the  sun  bittern  AsZios), 

where  the  beautifully  marked  cock  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  hen.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
certain  that  in  many  cases  the  elaborate  display 
does  not  serve  as  a direct  incentive  to  pairing.  An 
excellent  example  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  great 
crested  grete,  recently  studied  wdth  much  care  by 
J.  S.  Huxley  and  others.  Many  curious  smd 
definite  posturings  take  place  continually  in  this 
species  during  the  breeding  season.  As  both  sexes 
take  part  in  them,  the  term  * mutual  display  * has 
been  applied  to  these  performancea  They  are 
quite  distinct  from  the  posturings  which  lead  up  to 
the  act  of  coition,  and  Huxley  has  suggested  that, 
if  we  are  to  attribute  to  them  a purpose,  we  may 
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suppose  that  they  serve  to  keep  the  two  individuals 
of  the  pair  together  during  the  mating  sea^n. 
Whether  this  speculation  be  adopted  or  not,  it  is 
clear  that  these  peculiarities  of  behaviour  are 
dependent  upon  the  enhanced  activity  of  the  sexual 
glskuds  and  probably  upon  the  hormones  ^ secreted 
m greater  abundance  during  the  breeding  period 
of  tne  year.  They  are  of  interest  in  showing  that 
alterations  in  the  metabolism  of  these  glands  may 
act  as  astimulant  to  performances  which,  though  not 
directly  connected  with  reproduction,  are  normally 
in  abeyance.  They  open  up  a suggestive  line  of 
inquiry  on  the  influence  of  the  hormones  produced 
by  the  sex  glands  in  stimulating  phases  of  mental 
activity  usually  regarded  as  outside  the  sphere  of 
sexual  influence. 

iz.  Wallace’s  view  of  sexual  diversity. — 
Wallace,  who  put  forward  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  at  the  same  time  as  Darwin,  definitely 
rejected  the  theory  of  sexual  selection.  He  toofc 
up  a totally  different  standpoint  with  regard  to 
sexual  diversity,  and  considered  that  it  is  due  rather 
to  the  female  having  diverged  from  the  male  than 
vice  versa,  as  Darwin  hwd.  On  his  view,  the 
female  is  less  brilliantly  coloured  than  the  male 
owing  to  greater  need  of  protection.  The  hen 
heasant  on  the  nest  is  less  conspicuous  in  her  own 
ress  than  if  she  were  decked  out  in  the  plumes  of 
the  cock.  The  more  sober  her  costume,  the  less 
likely  she  is  to  attract  the  attention  of  enemies. 
Her  coloration  is  protective,  and,  having  a utility 
value,  it  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought 
about  through  the  action  of  natural  selection. 
On  Wallace’s  view,  natural  selection  represses  in 
the  female  the  brilliant  colours  and  patterns  which 
survive  only  in  the  male.  He  lea^  us  to  infer 
that  in  earlier  times  the  female  was  as  splendid  as 
the  male,  but  he  cannot  offer,  in  terms  of  natural 
selection,  any  satisfactory  explanation  why  these 
magnificent  and  conspicuous  colours  should  over 
have  arisen  in  the  first  place.  It  is  true  he  sug- 
gests that  they  are  correlated  with  greater  vigour, 
and  that  this  has  a selective  value  which  more 
than  counterbalances  the  demgers  due  to  increased 
oonspicuousness ; but  this  can  hardly  be  regarded 
as  more  than  a conjecture. 

la.  Goodale’s  esroeriments. — When  wo  turn 
from  theories  regaroing  the  origin  of  secondary 
sexual  characters  to  the  nature  of  the  c^ractera 
themselves,  we  are  met  with  a considerable  body 
of  facta  which  have  been  accumulated  for  the  most 
part  during  the  present  century.  In  studying 
these  characters  the  first  point  to  be  decided  is  the 
extent  to  which  their  manifestation  depends  upon 
the  sexual  glands  themselves.  An  obvious  method 
of  attacking  this  question  is  to  remove  the  glands 
and  note  the  effect  produced  on  the  secondary 
sexual  characters.  Experimental  castration  has 
been  performed  in  a number  of  animals,  for  the 
most  part  domestic  ones,  and  on  the  whole  more 
frequently  in  the  male  sex  than  in  the  female. 
The  results  are  not  always  free  from  ambiguity, 
due  to  the  difficulty  of  removing  the  gland  com- 
pletely ; for  even  a small  piece  of  testis  or  ovary 
will  often  proliferate  and  invalidate  the  experiment. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  opera- 
tions are  those  which  have  been  performed  on 
domestic  poultry  and  on  ducks  by  Goodale  in 
America.  This  observer  took  the  precaution  of 
using  pure  breeds,  in  which  the  secondary  sexual 
differences  we  very  marked.  The  testes  and  the 
ovary  were  in  certain  cases  successfully  and  oom- 
plet^y  remov^,  the  latter  being  an  operation  of 
oonsiaerable  difficulty.  The  breeds  used  were  the 
Brown  Leghorn  in  poiritry,  a race  very  similar 
both  in  the  males  and  in  the  females  to  the  wild 
Galiut  bankiva,  while  in  ducks  recourse  was  had 

1 Cf.  below,  { t4. 


to  the  Rouen,  a variety  very  like  the  wild  mallard 
in  both  sexea  In  both  of  these  species  castration 
of  the  male  w^as  optically  without  effect  upon  its 
plumage.  The  Rouen  drake,  however,  did  not 
assume  the  * eclipse  plumage’  which  is  normally 
exhibited  for  a short  ume  at  the  close  of  the  breed- 
ing season.  In  the  Brown  Leghorn  the  comb 
faued  to  reach  the  size  characteristic  of  uncastrated 
cocks,  and  there  was  a tendency  to  develop  the 
brooding  instinct  — a fact  well  known  where 
caponization  is  practised.  In  neither  species,  how- 
ever, was  there  any  evidence  for  the  acquisition  of 
female  plumage  as  the  result  of  the  operation. 
The  removal  of  the  ovary  from  the  hen  offered  a 
sharp  contrast  to  these  results.  The  Rouen  duck 
assumed  more  or  less  completely  the  characteristic 
plumage  of  the  drake,  even  to  the  small  curly  sex 
feathers  of  the  taU.  And  not  only  did  she  acquire 
the  male  breeding  plumage,  but,  in  one  case  at 
any  rate,  she  moulted  annually  into  the  male 
echpse  plumage,  as  does  the  normal  male.  The 
Brown  Leghorn  hen  also  assumed  the  totally 
distinct  and  far  more  gorgeous  feathering  of  the 
cock  with  its  flowing  hacldes  and  tail  sicMes,  but 
the  comb  remained  small,  and  the  general  build 
of  the  body  remained  that  of  the  hen.  The  resuK 
of  this  work  is  to  show  that  removal  of  the  sex 
gland  in  the  female  leads  to  the  assumption  of  the 
male  plumage,  whereas  the  normal  mue  plumage 
is  retained  when  the  testes  are  taken  out.  The 
significance  of  this  will  be  referred  to  below. 

13.  Effects  of  castration. — Striking  results  have 
also  been  obtained  in  other  animals.  The  stag, 
with  its  great  antlers,  obviously  invites  expen- 
mental  treatment,  and  castration  work  has  proved 
that  the  development  of  these  structures  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  the  genital  glan<L 
The  precise  result  obtained  depends  upon  the  age 
at  which  the  operation  is  performed.  Castration 
of  the  young  lawn  before  the  formation  of  the 
frontal  tubercles  completely  prevents  the  growth 
of  the  horns.  If  development  of  the  antlers  hsjs 
already  begun,  the  operation  hinders  further 
growth.  They  remain  covered  by  the  velvet  and 
are  never  shed.  Castration  of  the  adult  stag 
results  in  the  precocious  shedding  of  the  antlers. 
They  may  be  replaced  by  small  imperfect  ones,  and 
these  are  never  shed  again. 

In  Herdwick  sheep,  a breed  with  horned  rams 
and  hornless  ewes,  castration  of  the  young  ram 
prevents  the  further  growth  of  horns.  On  the 
other  hand,  castration  of  the  ewe  does  not  lead  to 
the  formation  of  homs^  from  which  it  must  be 
inferred  that  this  case  is  not  strictly  comparable 
with  those  of  the  duck  and  the  fowl. 

In  man  castration  is  an  operation  rarer  to-day 
than  m times  gone  by,  though  it  is  still  practised 
in  China  and  among  certain  sects  in  Russia.  The 
principal  effect  is  to  arrest  sexual  development, 
and  its  consequences  d^end  upon  the  stage  at 
which  it  is  performed.  Generally  speaking,  apart 
from  its  effect  in  stunting  the  sexual  organs  them- 
selves, it  results  in  a deposition  of  fat  over  certain 
parts  of  the  body ; the  skeleton  is  modified  with- 
out, however,  becoming  feminized ; the  larynx 
does  not  develop  normally,  and  the  voice  fails  to 
break  U the  operation  taxes  place  early  enough. 
The  hair  is  also  affected.  It  fails  to  develop  in  the 
axillary  and  pubic  regions,  while  on  the  head  it  is 
abundant  smd  falls  out  less  readily  than  in  normal 
men.  With  the  possible  exception  of  this  last 
point,  it  cannot  be  said  that  eunuchs  show  a 
tendency  to  develop  female  characters  as  the 
result  of  castration. 

The  influence  of  the  sex  gland  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  secondary  sexual  characters  among 
mammals  €md  birds  is  confirmed  by  what  is 
known  for  certain  lower  vertebrates.  The  dorsal 
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fin  of  the  male  newt  and  the  thickened  skin  pad 
on  the  thumb  of  the  male  frog  are  characters 
which  are  also  affected  by  castration.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  that  among  the  vertebrates  the 
dependence  of  these  characters  upon  the  sex  gland 
is  a general  feature,  and  the  recognition  of  this 
has  recently  led  to  a physiological  explanation. 

14.  Hormone  production.  — One  of  the  most 
interesting  and  striking  advances  in  modem 
physiology  is  that  connected  with  what  are 
termed  * internal  secretions.’  Certain  glandular 
structures  occur  in  the  human  body  which,  though 
evidently  forming  a secretion,  are  unprovided  with 
a duct  to  carry  it  away.  The  function  of  these 
bodies,  among  which  the  most  conspicuous  is  the 
thyroid  gland  of  the  neck,  long  remained  a puzzle. 
They  were  known  to  be  affected  in  the  case  of 
certain  diseases.  Cretinism,  e,g,,  was  found  to  be 
associated  with  an  abnormal  condition  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  while  an  unhealthy  state  of  the 
adrenals  was  closely  connected  with  Addison’s 
disease.  The  function  of  these  glands  was  event* 
ually  elucidated  by  the  experimental  method.  It 
was  found  that  removal  of  the  thyroid  quickly 
led  to  death.  Death,  however,  conld  be  averted 
either  by  transplanting  another  thyroid  into  the 
patient — whether  in  the  original  or  in  some  other 
position  did  not  matter — or  else  by  injecting  an 
extract  of  the  gland.  The  experimental  r^ults 
made  it  clear  that  these  ductless  glands  elaborate 
various  substances  essential  to  the  life  of  the 
organism.  These  substances  leave  the  glands  tw 
means  of  the  blood  stream  instead  of  througn 
proper  ducts,  whence  the  application  of  the  term 
‘internal  secretion.’  The  active  principle  in  the 
secretion  is  spoken  of  as  a ‘ hormone,*  referring  to 
the  changes  which  their  output  awakens  in  the 
organism.  Later  experiments  have  shown  that 
hormones  are  produced  not  only  by  the  ductless 
glands  but  also  by  glands  possessing  a more 
obvious  function.  The  pancreas,  e.^.,  in  addition 
to  elaborating  a digestive  secretion  which  flows 
into  the  intestine,  produces  a hormone  of  which 
the  cessation  leads  to  symptoms  of  acute  diabetes 
in  the  patient. 

15.  Hormones  and  sexual  structures. — Not  the 
least  important  of  the  hormones  are  those  set  free 
from  the  genital  gland,  and  it  is  to  them  that  we 
must  look  for  the  link  which  connects  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  with  the  sex  gland  itself.  The 

and  testis  are  not  mer^y  the  organs  in 
whicn  the  germ  cells  mature.  They  also  contribute 
substances  which  exercise  a profound  effect  upon 
the  general  metabolism  of  the  individual.  In  the 
testis  the  hormone  is  probably  elaborated  by  the 
so-called  interstitial  cells,  the  packing  material  in 
which  the  sperm  tubules  lie  embedded.  This, 
however,  cannot  be  ascertained  through  direct 
experiment,  because  it  is  at  present  impossible  to 
remove  these  cells  without  removing  the  whole 
testis.  In  the  oveury,  however,  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  seat  of  hormone  production  has  been  pushed 
a stage  farther.  When  an  ovum  matures  in  a 
mammal,  there  is  formed  round  it  from  the  follicle 
cells  of  the  ovary  a compajatively  large  vesicle 
known  as  the  ‘Graafian  follicle.’  After  the 
rupture  which  accompanies  the  liberation  of  the 
ovum  this  vesicle,  which  is  on  the  surface  of  the 
ovary,  becomes  transformed  into  a body  known 
from  its  colour  as  the  corpus  luteum.  The  sub- 
sequent fate  of  this  body  depends  upon  what 
happens  to  the  liberated  ovum.  If  this  Is  not 
fertilized,  the  corpus  luteum  is  rapidly  absorbed. 
If,  however,  fertilization  occurs,  the  corpus  luteum 
increases  in  size  and  persists  during  pregnancy. 
Recent  researches  have  shown  that  tnis  body  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a temporary  gland  producmg  an 
internal  secretion  of  which  the  action  is  twofold. 


viz.  to  bring  about  changes  in  the  wall  of  the 
uterus  which  allow  of  the  formation  of  a placenta, 
and  to  stimulate  the  mammary  gland  to  increased 
activity. 

It  is  clear  that  the  genital  glands  give  rise  to 
hormones  which  produce  a marked  effect  upon  the 
sexual  structures  in  the  female  that  are  directly 
concerned  with  the  development  and  nutrition  of 
the  foetus.  How  far  their  influence  stretches  to 
secondary  sexual  characters  is  not  easy  to  determine 
in  mammals,  where  these  differences  are  not  so 
marked  as  they  frequently  are  in  birds.  Ovari- 
otomy in  the  human  female  might  be  expected  to 
yield  interesting  data,  but,  as  the  operation  is  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  and  is  resorted  to  onW 
in  abnormal  cases  after  the  adult  state  is  attained, 
not  much  is  yet  to  be  learned  from  it.  Though 
satisfactory  instances  of  conmlete  removal  of  the 
ovary  are  rarely  available  for  study,  there  ^e 
many  cases  on  record  where  the  gland  has  atrophied 
tlirough  either  old  age  or  disease.  The  human 
female  under  such  conditions  may  exhibit  male 
characteristics  in  the  gruflhess  of  the  voice  and  in 
the  development  of  hair  on  the  face.  So  also  the 
hind  may  develop  horns,  and  the  mare  may  acquire 
the  development  of  the  canines  which  is  a normal 
feature  of  the  stallion.  It  is  interesting  that  among 
such  birds  as  fowls  and  pheasants  the  assumption 
of  male  plumage  to  a greater  or  less  degree  is 
known  to  accompany  degeneration  of  the  ovary 
throng  disease  or  old  age. 

x6.  transplantation  experiments. — Besides  the 
method  of  castration,  the  method  of  transplantation 
has  also  been  used  in  connexion  with  these  studies. 
Caatrated  male  rats  can  be  distinguished  from 
normal  males.  If,  however,  the  testis  of  another 
individual  be  grafted  into  the  body  of  a castrated 
animal  at  an  early  age,  it  is  stated  that  such 
animals  exhibit  the  characters  and  instincts  of  a 
normal  male.  Steinach,  to  whom  we  owe  these 
observations,  made  some  further  experiments 
which  are  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 
Into  the  young  msue  rat  he  transplanted,  after 
castration,  the  ovaries  and  oviducts  of  the  female. 
It  is  stated  that  the  graft  succeeded,  and  that  the 
animal  became  litermly  feminized.  The  quality 
of  the  hair  and  the  adiposity  were  feminine ; the 
mammary  glands  were  such  as  are  found  in  the 
young  female ; even  the  instincts  were  more  or 
less  inverted  so  that  the  impression  of  a female 
was  produced  on  other  ruts. 

One  other  transplantation  exjieriment  deserves 
mention  here  as  illustrating  a different  method  of 
attacldng  the  problem.  In  the  experiments  just 
outlined  the  gland  of  one  sex  was  grafted  into  the 
body  of  the  other  and  the  effects  on  the  sexual 
characters  were  noted.  In  the  following  experi- 
ment the  reverse  procedure  was  adopted,  and  a 
structure  showing  a secondary  sexual  character 
was  grafted  on  to  an  individual  of  the  opposite  sex. 
In  the  male  newt  the  dorsal  fin  enlarges  during  the 
breeding  season  and  becomes  markedly  serrated. 
When  tne  dorsal  fin  of  the  female,  whicn  normally 
undergoes  no  alteration  at  this  period,  is  gra^d 
on  to  a male,  it  can  produce  the  characteristic 
serrated  edge,  doubtless  under  the  influence  of  the 
testis. 

17.  Castration  of  insects. — While  the  intimate 
connexion  between  the  sexual  glands  and  secondary 
sexual  characters  is  beyond  doubt  in  vertebrates, 
this  connexion  is  by  no  means  so  certain  in  another 
of  the  great  groups  of  the  animal  kingdom — the 
insecta.  Several  investigators  have  studied  by  the 
method  of  castration  the  common  gipsy-moth 
{Lymantria  dispar).  The  subject  is  a favourable 
one,  for  the  sexu^  dimorphism  is  marked,  the 
male  being  far  smaller  and  darker  than  the  female, 
and  having  also  the  peculiar  feathered  antenns 
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characteristic  of  many  male  moths.  The  sex 

f lands  are  already  differentiated  in  the  caterpillar. 

Removal  of  them  at  this  stage  produces  no  apparent 
etiect  on  the  metamoipbosed  insect.  For,  tnongh 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinmiish  the  sexes  in  the 
larval  stage,  the  insects  derived  from  castrated 
caterpillars  were  all  either  normal  males  or  normal 
females  in  appearance.  Further,  transplantation 
of  the  sex  glands  in  the  larvae  failed  to  produce 
any  effects  on  the  adult  insects.  By  this  method 
were  obtained  females  normal  in  every  way — in  the 
complicated  sexual  ducts  as  well  as  in  the  secondary 
sexual  characters — but  with  a testis  in  place  of  an 
ovary.  Similarly  others  of  the  operated  insects 
turned  out  to  be  normal  males,  except  that  they 
contained  ovaries  instead  of  testes.  Since  the 
castration  and  transplantation  was  done  in  the 
larvae  before  any  sexual  characters  had  appeared, 
it  seems  natural  to  conclude  that  they  are  inde- 
pendent of  any  hormone  produced  by  the  sex 
glanda  In  support  of  this  view  are  tne  results 
of  some  experiments  with  mickets  {Grylltu  cam- 
^tris).  Removal  of  the  sex  glands,  at  a stage 
before  the  adult  condition  was  reached,  had  no 
effect  upon  any  of  the  structtural  features  x>ecaliar 
to  either  sex.  More  noteworthy  was  the  absence 
of  any  change  in  the  sexual  instincts  and  behaviour. 
Both  sexes  after  castration  attracted  the  opposite 
sex  and  mated,  and  the  female  took  the  same  care 
of  her  empty  egg-capsules  as  the  normal  female 
does  of  her  full  ones.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
may  be  affected  by  castration  in  bees.  Certain 
species  of  Andrana  are  at  times  attacked  by  the 
little  parasitic  insect  StyLojos.  The  parasite  does 
not  prevent  them  from  leadmg  their  normal  active 
life,  but  affects  the  sex  gland  and  renders  them 
ste^e.  As  the  result  of  ^s  * parasitic  castration,* 
as  it  has  been  called,  definite  cnanges  are  produced 
in  the  female  bee,  such  as  the  reduction  of  the 
pollen-brushes,  but  the  most  noteworthy  change  is 
in  the  clypeus  above  the  upper  lip.  This,  which  is 
normally  black  in  the  female,  may  assume  the 
yellow  colour  characteristic  of  the  male.  Since 
the  parasite  does  not  attack  the  bee  until  after  the 
metamorphosis,  this  change  is  brought  about  after 
the  adult  state  has  been  reached. 

x8.  Sex  transformation  in  crabs. — Paraeitio 
castration  is  not  uncommon  among  certain  crabs, 
in  which  it  is  brought  about  by  another  crustacean 
belonging  to  the  group  Rhizocephala.  The  results, 
which  were  discovered  by  A-  Giard  and  studied 
later  in  more  detail  by  Geoffrey  Smith,  are  of 
remarkable  interest,  and  are  at  present  un- 
paralleled in  any  other  group  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
The  effect  of  the  parasite  on  the  female  is  a re- 
duction of  the  sexual  modifications  characteristic 
of  this  sex.  The  abdomen  becomes  narrower,  smd 
the  biramons  abdominal  appendages,  with  the  long 
hairs  to  which  the  eggs  are  stuck,  become  much 
smaller.  But  the  animal  is  obviously  a female  and 
shows  no  approximation  to  the  male.  In  the  male, 
however,  parasitic  cutration  produces  a very 
different  effect,  for  it  brings  about  a strong 
tendency  towards  the  development  of  female 
characters.  The  large  male  claws  diminish  to  the 
sise  of  the  female  ones ; the  peculiar  intromittent 
organ — a modified  appendage — is  much  reduced  ; 
the  biramons  hairy  abaominid  appendages,  normally 
absent  in  the  male,  are  more  or  less  strongly 
developed.  Most  remarkable  of  all  is  the  fact  that 
such  males,  on  getting  rid  of  the  parasite  and  once 
more  developing  a sex  gland,  may  form  an  ovary  in 
place  of  a testis.  Briefly,  the  effect  of  the  parasite 
is  to  change  a male  into  a female. 

Castration  experiments,  so  far  as  they  have  gone, 
serve  to  bring  out  certain  points  in  connexion  with 
the  nature  of  sexual  characters.  In  the  first  pl^. 


there  are  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  different 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  not  all  on  the 
same  footing.  In  vertebrates  both  the  primary 
sexual  characters,  such  as  the  genital  ducts,  and 
the  secondary  sexual  characters  are  intimately 
connected  with  the  functioning  of  the  sexual  glana. 
This  is  also  true  of  the  Crustacea,  with  this 
difference,  that,  whereas  in  the  vertebrates  the 
female  may  take  on  the  secondary  sexual  characters 
of  the  male,  among  the  Crustacea  it  is  the  male 
which  can  assume  the  sexual  characters  of  the 
female.  Among  insects,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  that  both  the  primary  and  the  secondary 
sexual  characters  are  develop^  independently  of 
the  sex  glands. 

xp.  The  stage  of  differentiation. — Since  experi- 
mental work  or  the  kind  outlined  above  is  directed 
primarily  towards  an  analysis  of  the  constitution 
of  the  two  sexes,  we  may  inquire  how  far  these 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  brought  into  line 
with  one  another — how  far  sexual  characters  are 
due  to  a fundamental  difference  in  hereditary 
constitution,  and  how  far  they  are  due  to  different 
hormones  acting  sj^ifically  upon  a similar  con- 
stitution. It  is  well  known  that  among  vertebrates 
each  sex  possesses  in  a rudimentary  condition  the 
primary  sexual  characters  which  are  well  developed 
m the  other.  Embryology  has  shown  that  the 

f enital  organs  are  laia  down  upon  a common  plan, 
t is  not  until  a certain  stage  la  reached  that  the 
female  elements  predominate  in  an  individual  which 
is  to  b^ome  a female,  and  the  male  elements  in 
one  which  is  to  become  a male.  In  the  earlier 
stages  the  embryo  is  hermaphrodite  in  so  far  as  the 
sexual  characters  are  concerned.  It  is  tempting  to 
suppose  that  the  one  essential  difference  in  the 
earliest  stages  is  that  of  the  sex  gland  it^lf,  that 
this  ia  decided  at  fertilization,  and  that,  as  it 
develops  and  produ^s  its  interned  secretions,  it 
stimulates  one  portion  of  the  originally  henna- 

Shrodite  set  of  sex  characters  and  inhibits  the 
evelopment  of  the  other.  Though  there  are 
diflficufties  at  present  in  putting  this  view  to  the 
experimental  test,  nature  herseu  has  performed  a 
m<^t  inter^ting  experiment  which  bears  upon  the 
pomt.^  Animals  that  normally  produce  a single 
offspring  at  a birth  not  infrequently  produce  two. 
Where  these  are  not  twins  proper — i.e.  enclosed  in 
the  same  chorion,  of  the  same  sex,  and  presumably 
derived  from  a single  ovum — they  are  most 
frequently  one  of  either  sex.  Cattle,  however, 
rarely  produce  a male  and  a female  at  a birth. 
Where  one  of  the  two  is  a normal  male,  the  other 
is  commonly  what  is  called  a * free  martin,*  an 
animal  which  in  its  sexual  characters  is  pre- 
dominantly male,  but  is  always  sterile.  Smee 
described  by  John  Hunter  more  than  a century 
ago,  the  free  martin  remained  a puzzle  to  the 
biologist,  and  its  nature  has  only  Just  been  un- 
ravelled through  the  observations  of  F.  B.  Lillie. 
It  now  seems  certain  that  it  is  really  a female 
which  develops  abnormally  owing  to  a connexion 
established  at  an  early  stage  between  its  blood- 
ves^ls  and  those  of  £ne  male  embryo  that  lies 
beside  it  in  the  uterus.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
testis  of  the  male  develops  more  rapidly  than  the 
ovaiy  of  his  sister,  so  that  its  internal  secretions 
reach  the  latter  through  the  vascular  connexion 
just  referred  to,  ii^bit  the  development  of  the 
ovary  and  ita  secretions,  and  stimulate  the  growth 
of  the  male  portion  of  the  originally  hermapnrodite 
B^ual  apparatus.  But,  though  the  secretions 
affect  all  the  sexual  characters,  they  cannot  change 
the  fundamental  nature  of  the  sexual  gland.  The 
ovary  is  inhibited  in  its  growth ; but  it  remains  an 
ovary  and  not  a testis.  It  would  clearly  be  of 
great  interest  to  determine  whether  the  influence 
of  ovarisd  hormones  acting  at  an  early  stage  would 
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lead  to  the  development  of  the  female  portion  of 
the  genital  ducts  in  a male  embryo.  At  present 
there  is  here  a serious  gap  in  our  knowledge. 

20.  Inhibitory  factors. — If  we  regard  the  embryo 
as  potentially  a hermaphrodite  wiwi  regard  to  the 
prima^  sexual  characters,  of  which  the  ultimate 
torm  is  determined  by  the  activity  of  the  sex  gland 
itself,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  whether  we 
can  regard  the  secondary  sexual  <maracters  in  the 
same  light.  Does  the  young  chicken  of  either  sex, 
t.g.t  contain  the  same  complete  set  of  factors  for 
such  characters,  and  is  the  ditierent  result  in  the 
two  sexes  due  to  the  stimulation  of  ditt'erent  parts 
of  the  set  by  the  ovary  and  testis  respectively? 
Though  this  may  be  true  in  respect  of  some  of  the 
seconaary  sexu^  chsiracters,  such  as  the  size  of 
the  comb  and  wattles,  which  are  definitely  altered 
in  the  male  as  the  result  of  castration,  there  is 
probably  a simpler  explanation  for  the  plumage. 
The  facts  given  are  in  accordance  with  the  view 
that  both  sexes  contain  the  same  set  of  characters 
for  plumage,  but  that  the  female  in  addition  con- 
tains a factor  which  inhibits  the  development  of 
the  male  type.  If  the  action  of  this  inhibitor  is 
dependent  upon  an  ovarian  hormone,  we  can 
understand  wny  the  castrated  female  should  develop 
male  plumage.*  Plumage  in  the  fowl  offers  a 
further  point  of  interest  m that  the  female  feather- 
ing is  found  in  the  males  of  certain  breeds,  notably 
Sebright  Bantams,  Henny  Game,  and  Campines. 
In  heredity  henny  plumage  in  the  cock  behaves  as 
a simple  dominant  to  normal  cook  plumage.  In 
terms  of  the  * presence  and  absence  ’ theory,*  the 
henny  cock  must  be  supposed  to  contain  an 
additional  factor  which  acts  as  an  inhibitor  just  as 
it  does  in  the  hen.  This  view  is  supported  by 
castration  experiments,  for  removal  of  the  test^ 
from  a henny  cock  causes  him  to  develop  normal 
cock  plumage.  The  inhibitor  of  cook  plumage, 
when  present,  must  be  supposed  capable  of  being 
activated  by  a hormone  winch  is  found  in  both  of 
the  sex  glands.  Normally  the  factor  for  inhibition, 
i.s.  the  factor  upon  which  the  secondary  sexual 
difference  depend,  is  linked  with  a factor  for 
femaleness,  so  that  the  characteristic  male  plumage 
is  repressed  only  in  this  sex.  If  this  inhibitor  did 
not  exist,  it  is  probable  that  the  fowl,  like  the 
pigeon,  would  not  exhibit  sexual  differences  in  the 
plumage. 

The  great  interest  of  this  poultry  case  is  to 
demonstrate  that  a secondary  sexual  character 
may  depend  upon  one  or  more  distinct  hereditary 
factors,  transmissible  at  times  independently  of 
sex,  inoperative  unless  stimulated  by  a hormone 
from  the  sexual  gland,  but  SMitivatea  through  the 
gland  of  either  sex  indifferently.  Such  sexual 
oharacters  are  on  a different  footing  in  the  organism 
from  those  which  develop  from  a common  herma- 
phrodite basis  through  the  differential  activation 
Dv  one  or  other  of  the  sex  glands.  In  the  latter 
tne  difference  is  brought  about  by  a different  sex 
gland  acting  through  its  hormones  on  similarly 
constituted  individuals;  in  the  former  the  differ- 
ence depends  upon  an  unlikenesa  in  constitution 
which  can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  hereditary 
factors. 

2Z.  Transference  of  sexual  characters. — To 
what  extent  the  interpretation  of  the  case  of  the 
fowl’s  plumage  will  be  found  applicable  to  cases  of 
seconds^  characters  in  other  vertebrates  it  is  not 
yet  possible  to  say,  for  in  no  other  instance  has  the 
analysis  of  such  a character  been  pushed  so  far. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  some  evidence  of  the  trans- 
ference of  sexual  characters  from  one  sex  to  the 
other  that  is  so  distinctive  a feature  of  the  poultry 
case.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  certain 
mflde  characters  may  appear  in  the  female  as  the 

I Cf.  f xa.  3 ot.  art.  HBasDrrr,  9 a 


result  of  degenerative  changes  in  the  ovary  through 
old  age  or  disease.^  Cases  are  also  on  record  where 
male  characters  make  their  appearance  in  females 
presumably  normal  as  regards  the  state  of  the 
ovary.  Tne  hens  of  poultry  and  pheasants  are 
sometimes  spurred  ; excessive  development  of  hair 
on  the  face  may  occur  in  women  ; antlers  are 
occasionally  found  on  the  hind,  a condition  normal 
in  the  reindeer.  Among  sheep  the  horns,  which  in 
certmn  breeds  are  a sexual  character  of  the  ram, 
are  in  others  common  to  the  ewe.  Conversely, 
the  cock  is  sometimes  spurless ; the  stag  may  fail 
to  develop  antlers;  there  are  breeds  of  sheep  in 
which  the  ram  is  hornless  like  the  ewe ; the 
smooth  face  of  the  woman  is  not  infrequent  in  the 
man,  and  at  times  he  may  show  the  mammary 
development  of  the  opposite  sex.  Many  striking 
cases  occur  among  biraa,  where  habits  generally 
characteristic  of  one  sex  may  be  found  in  the 
other.  Thus  the  male  ostrich  shows  the  brooding 
instinct  as  well  as  the  female,  amd  this  is  occasion- 
ally found  in  the  uncastrated  cock  among  domestic 
poultry.  More  remarkable  still  is  the  case  of  the 
Phalarope,  in  which  the  more  gaily  coloured  female 
does  the  courting,  while  the  male  attends  to  the 
duties  of  incubation.  Such  instances  of  trans- 
ference could  be  largely  added  to,  but  those  given 
serve  to  illustrate  the  point  that  at  any  rate  a 
substantial  proportion  oi  so-called  secondary  sexual 
characters  depend  upon  specific  hereditary  factors 
which  may  at  times  oe  transmitted  independently 
of  the  factor  for  sex. 

22.  Gynandro morphism.  — The  phenomena  of 
gynandromorphism  and  of  hermaphroditism  among 
animals  in  wnich  the  sexes  are  usually  separate 
afford  some  further  material  for  the  analysis  of 
sexual  characters.  Gynamlromorphs  are  mosc 
common  among  insects.  An  individual  may  be 
completely  male  on  one  side  and  completely  female 
on  the  other,  which  often  results  m a striking 
appearance  where  the  sexes  are  markedly  different. 
Both  sex  glands  may  coexist  in  the  same  body  in 
a normal  state,  nor  does  this  condition  appear  to 
affect  the  sexual  characters.  This  lack  of  iziifiuence 
U in  accordance  with  the  evidence  already  given 
in  connexion  with  castration  experiments. 

Complete  lateral  gynandromorphism  probably 
depends  upon  some  abnormaJity  either  in  fertiliza- 
tion or  in  an  early  cleavage  stage.  One  suggestion 
put  forward  is  that  fertilization  is  delayed  till  after 
the  first  cleavage,  and  that  only  one  of  the  first 
two  cells  is  fertilized.  The  female  paxt  of  the 
gynandromorph  is  then  regarded  as  derived  from 
the  fertilized  half,  and  the  male  part  as  develop- 
ing parthenogenetlcally  from  the  unfertilized  half. 
Another  suggestion  is  that  the  egg  is  penetrated 
by  two  sperms,  one  of  which  unites  in  the  normal 
way  with  the  eg^nucleus,  while  the  other  develops 
independently.  Besides  lateral  gynandromorpn- 
ism,  msects  may  exhibit  a form  of  gynandromorph- 
ism in  which  the  secondary  sexual  c^racters  of  the 
two  sexes  are  jumbled  up  together.  In  the  g^i pay- 
moth,  insects  occur  with  the  wings  presenting 
a mosaic  of  the  darker  male  and  the  hghter  female 
patterns.  In  such  individuals  the  sexual  glands 
and  ducts  are  normal,  and  fertility  is  unimpaired. 
These  mosaic  forms  are  normally  produced  as  the 
result  of  the  mating  between  the  European  form 
{Lymantria  dispar)  and  the  Japanese  one  {Lyman- 
trxa  japonica),  and  the  proportions  in  which  they 
appear  can  be  brought  mto  line  with  Mendelian 
prmciples.  Goldschmidt,  who  made  numerous 
breeding  experiments  with  these  species,  offers  an 
interesting  interpretation  of  his  results.  While 
the  factors  for  the  secondary  sexual  characters  are 
hereditarily  independent  oi  the  sex  factors  them- 
selves, those  derived  from  Lymantria  japonica  are 
1 Cf.  5 X5. 
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more  potent  than  those  from  Lyviantria  dispar. 
Wlien  the  secondary  sexual  factors  of  Lymantria 
japonica  come  to  be  associated  with  the  sex  factors 
oi  Lymantria  dispar,  or  vice  versa,  the  nornml 
equilibrium  between  the  two  sets  of  factors  is  dis- 
turbed and  g3nQandromorphous  individuals  result. 

Lateral  gynandromorphism  is  extremely  rare  in 
vertebrates,  and  never  so  complete  as  among  insects. 
In  view  of  the  influence  exerted  on  sexual  char- 
acters by  the  sex  glands,  this  is  not  surprising. 
For,  since  the  hormones  circulate  freely  in  the 
general  blood  stream,  a diflerence  in  the  sexual 
characters  of  the  two  sides  of  the  body  would  be 
very  remarkable.  It  is  not  improbable  that,  when 
we  Icnow  more  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic 
nervous  system,  the  few  cases  on  record  will  event- 
ually receive  a somewhat  different  explanation. 
Partied  gynandromorphism  is,  however,  not  rare 
among  vertebrates.  One  of  the  commonest  forms 
which  it  takes  is  the  association  of  the  external 
eenitalia  of  the  female  with  the  male  gland  and 
ducts.  In  such  cases  the  testis  generally  fails  to 
descend  with  the  scrotum,  nor  does  it  contain  ripe 
spermatozoa  The  g^andromorphism  may  be  less 
marked,  taking  the  form  known  as  hypospadias. 
The  m^e  is  then  generally  fertile,  and  there  is 
evidence  that  the  condition  is  hereditary.  Ic  may 
be  that  some  abnormality  of  the  sex  gland,  such 
as  the  failure  to  develop  this  or  that  particular 
hormone,  liee  at  the  bottom  of  the  various  forms  of 
gynandromorphism.  Again,  it  may  be  that  the 
sex  gland  itself  is  normal,  and  that  some  hereditary 
factor  has  been  dropped  out  from  the  complex 
which  is  concerned  with  the  sexual  characters. 
Which  view  is  to  be  taken  must  depend  largely 
upon  the  results  of  future  experiment^  work. 

2^.  Mentality  and  sex.  — For  social  and  for 
ethical  reasons  the  experimental  analysis  of  sex  is 
of  fundamental  importance.  Recent  research  has 
demonstrated  that  there  is  reason  for  supposing 
that  mental  qualities  are  inherited  on  the  same 
lines  as  physical  ones.  Owing  to  the  newness  of 
the  methods  involved  and  to  the  difficulties  in  pro- 
curing satisfactory  data,  little  progress  has  yet 
been  possible,  but  there  is  good  evidence  already 
in  existence  for  regarding  some  forms  of  feeble- 
mindedness and  musical  sense  as  recessive  to 
the  normal  condition.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
as  time  goes  on,  the  analysis  of  mental  qualities 
will  be  placed  upon  a more  satisfactory  basis, 
though,  as  this  ansdysis  must  be  based  upon  human 
material,  the  time  will  necessarily  be  long.  Men- 
tality, as  every  one  knows,  differs  profoundly  in 
the  two  sex^.  A vast  amount  has  been  written 
on  this  subject;  endless  speculations  have  been 
devoted  to  it  ; but  little  of  value  has  been  evolved. 
To-day  we  begin  to  recognize  that  what  is  required 
is  experimental  analysis — analysis  of  mental  traits 
on  toe  one  hand,  and  analysis  of  the  sexual 
metchanisin  on  the  other.  Consider,  e.g.,  the  case 
of  intellectual  achievement  by  the  two  sexes,  upon 
which  so  much  has  been  written.  Achievement  of 
the  first  rank  stands  almost  ivithout  exception  to  the 
credit  of  the  male  sex.  In  the  thi ngs  of  the  intellect 
the  male  is  the  creative  sex.  The  fact  is  beyond 
dispute ; but,  when  we  seek  to  explain  why  it  is  so, 
we  obtain  very  little  satisfaction  from  those  who 
have  discussed  it.  Before  we  can  begin  to  under- 
stand it,  we  must  ]^ve  some  analysis  of  the  nature 
of  mtell^tual^  activity — whether  it  depends  upon 
dennito  hereditary  factors,  like  so  many  omer 
qualiti^,  and,  if  so,  in  what  way  these  factors  are 
transmitted.  Are  they  sex-linked,  as  is  known  to 
be  the  case  for  colour-blindness,  and  is  the  woman  of 
outstanding  intellectual  attainment  rare  for  the 
same  reason  that  a colour-blind  woman  is  rare  ? Or 
are  they  dependent  upon  the  activity  of  the  sex 
gland,  either  directly  or  indirectly  through  the 


influence  of  some  inhibitor  which  itself  is  activated 
by  the  gland  ? Again,  are  they  acted  upon  differ- 
ently by  the  ovaricQ  and  by  the  testicular  hormones  ? 
Until  we  can  answer  such  questions  aus  these,  further 
discussion  is  idle. 

LiTsaATnax. — Works  dealing  with  the  nature  of  sex  in  Its 
bioloncal  aspect  are  very  numeroua  Ample  bibliographies 
are  given  in  eeveral  of  the  volumes  of  the  appended  brief  list, 
which,  either  from  authority  or  modernity,  will  be  found  of 
especial  value  to  tboee  who  wish  to  inquire  further  on  this 
sub^t : C.  Darwin,  T7u  Deacent  of  3fan,  2 vols.,  London,  1871 ; 
L.  Doncaster,  Tht  Determination  of  Sex,  Oambrldge,  1914 ' 
P.  Geddes  and  J.  A.  Thomson,  The  DvolvJtum  of  Lon- 

.1....  inni  . -T*  U OI...J4  VT L . 


don,  1001 ; T.  H.  Morgan, 


ity  and  Ses!^,  New  York,  1014. 


To  these  may  be  added  the  following  list  of'  books  or  papea 
more  especially  mentioned  in  this  artTcle  : E.  BataiUon.  AroA. 
de  Zool.  Sxper.  xlvi.  [1910]  101-136  ; K.  Diislng,  JetMieehe 
Zeitechrift,  xvlL  [1884]  593-940:  R.  Goldschmidt,  Zeitachr.fur 
induktive  AlfHatnmttTwi-  und  VererbunaBtehre,  vUL  [1912]  1-02. 
xL  [1914]  280^10  ; H.  D.  Goodale,  Publ.  no.  243,  Carnegie  Inst, 
of  Washington,  1916;  O.  Hertv^ig.Aroh.  fUrm^otkop.  Anat., 
Ixxxll.  [1913]  pt.  U.  pp.  1-08;  J.  S.  Huxley,  The  Atifc,  xxxiii! 
[1910]  142-101,  260-270  ; F.  R.  Lillie,  Joum.  Exp.  ZooL,  xxiii. 
^917]  371-462  ; J.  Loeb,  Artificud  Parthenogenesis  and  Pertii- 


SHADOW.— See  Soul. 
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SHAFT  IT  ES. — See  Law  (Muhammadan). 

SHAHiDS.  — As  applied  to  Sikhs  the  term 
shahid  means  * martyr,*  just  as  it  does  in  the  case 
of  Muhammadans,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
use  as  early  as  the  time  or  txuru  (jovind  Singh.  ^ 
The  Shahids  are  flrst  found  as  an  organued 
company  in  1734  as  one  of  the  five  which  con- 
stituted the  Dal,  or  young  army  of  the 

Sikhs.  Its  leaders  were  Singh,  Natha  Singh, 
Gurbaksh,  and  others.*  But  among  the  Sikhs 
the  name  Shahid  is  generally  confined  to  the  dis- 
ciples and  followers  of  Dip  Singh  and  Sad&  Singh. 
Dip  Singh  was  a Khfira  J fit  of  rohupind  in  Lahore 
and  became  one  of  the  Khfilsa’s  earliest  adherents. 
He  fought  under  Gum  Govind  Singh  and  Banda. 
At  Damdama  he  acquired  leamme,  and  Sadfi 
Singh  became  his  di^iple.  At  this  time  the 
imperial  governor  of  Lahore  had  set  a price  upon 
the  Sikhs*  heads,  but  Dlw&n  Kaura  Mai  Khatri 
warned  them  of  an  impending  attack.  Dip  Singb 
dismissed  all  his  followers  i^o  had  earthly  ties, 
and  only  60  men  remained  with  him.  With  these 
he  encountered  the  imperial  troops  till  all  the 
Sikhs  had  fallen.  Dip  Singh  continuing  to  fight 
even  after  his  he^  h^  been  stmok  off.  Thereby 
he  earned  the  title  of  Shahid,  and  the  imperial 
governor,  alarmed  by  a dream,  sought  his  pardon 
and  bestowed  Pohnpind  in  jdgxr  upon  his  sister 
M&lan.  The  place  where  she  burned  the  bodies 
of  the  fallen  at  Amritsar  is  still  known  as  the 
S^hld  Bilnga.  Other  accounts  connect  the  story 
with  Sudh&  or  Sad&  Singh,  and  make  Kaxm  Singh 
and  Dharm  Singh,  Sindhtl  J&^,  his  disciples.’ 
According  to  Ikhaz&n  Singh,  thia  Shahid  was 
killed  fighting  with  the  governor  of  JoUundur.^ 
Khaz&n  Singh  also  says  that  Shahid  Dip  Singh 
took  possession  of  the  Si&lkot  tract  in  1759,  and 
made  it  over  to  bis  disciples  Difil  Singh  and  Natha 
Singh,  who  eventually  assigned  it  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  shrine  of  the  Ber  of  B&b&  N&nak  at 
that  town.  Sadh&  Singh,  who  succeeded  Dip 
Singh  as  head  of  the  misl,  was  killed  in  1762,  and 
Karm  Singh  was  then  elected  its  head.  In  1763 
he  occupied  Sh&hz&dpur  and  other  tracts  in 
} Amritaar  and  the  Alteratlona 

of  the  Sikh  Religion,*  in  CaUnMa  Review,  1881,  p.  74,  or 
SeUctione  from  the  Calcutta  Review,  2nd  eer.,  Oalcutta,  18®6, 
p.  100. 

* Khaain  Singh,  Philoeophio  Hist,  qf  the  Sikh  Religion, 
Lahore,  1914,  L 287. 

• I>-  Q..  BarUey,  In  PyQ  IL  [1884]  1110 ; cf.  Lepel  Grlffln, 
^ Roipu  qf  the  Panjah^,  Lahore,  1873.  p.  40  L,  and  W. 
w^yMd,  Ambdla  Seitlevient  Report,  Lahore,  1859,  f 83. 
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AmbfiJa,  and  in  1778  the  naw&b  of  K&nia  assiupaeil 
him  twelve  villages  for  the  maintenance  of  his 
shrine,  on  condition  that  the  Sikhs  should  abstain 
from  raiding  his  territory.  On  Karm  Singh’s 
death  in  1794  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Gm&b 
Singh,  and  the  territories  of  the  misl  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Shahz&dpur  became  hereditary  in  his 
family. 

For  Muhammadan  sliaklds  see  art.  Saints  and 
Martybs  (Muhammadan  in  India). 

LmRATCRa  — 8«e  the  souroes  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

H.  A.  Kose. 

SHAIKH.— See  PiR. 

SHAKERS. — See  Communistic  Societibs  of 
America. 

SHAMANISM.^  — Shamanism  is  the  name 
given  to  the  native  religion  of  the  Ural-Altaic 
peoples  from  Bering  Straits  to  the  borders  of 
Scandinavia.  Weakened  through  the  progress  of 
Buddhism,  Islfim,  and  Christianity,  it  still  exists 
even  among  tribes  professing  these  faiths.  On 
the  whole,  it  is  in  a more  or  less  moribund  con- 
dition ; and,  although  its  nature  was  everywhere 
much  the  same,  its  development  varied  in  different 
tribes.  Analogous  phenomena  are  found  among 
the  Eskimo,  and  Mso  among  many  American 
Indian  tribes,  whose  medicine-men  are  often  called 
shamans  by  investigators.  How  far  it  exists  else- 
where, either  as  a system  of  religion  or  with  its 
various  aspects  more  or  less  reproduced,  is  dis- 
cussed below. 

The  word  ' shaman ' appears  to  be  derived  from  the  native 
Tang:u8  name  for  the  priest  or  medicine-man,  samdn,  used 
also  with  ocher  names  among  the  Buriats  and  Takuta  ^mdn 
has  been  thought  to  be  an  adaptation  of  the  PUi  samana  (Skr. 
irama^),  a Buddhist  monk  or  mendicant,  throng  the  Chinese 
tAa  mtn^  but  evidence  is  lacking.  Still  less  likely  is  the  deriva- 
tion from  Persian  t^iemen,  an  idol  or  temple.  Other  native 
names  are:  Yakut,  oyun,  fern,  vuiayan ; Buriat,  fern,  odtyon, 
utyyan ; Altaian,  kam ; Ostyak,  semn,  fern.  $enim ; Samoyed, 
tadAbei ; Lapp,  noid. 

X.  What  is  shamanism  ? — The  primitive  religion 
of  these  tribes  is  polytheism  or  polydsemonism, 
with  strong  roots  in  nature- worship,  and  generally 
with  a supreme  god  over  all.  While  the  shaman 
exercises  certain  priestly  functions,  his  main 
lowers  are  connected  with  healing  and  divination. 
These  he  exercises  by  virtue  of  his  intimate  rela- 
tions with  the  supernatural  world.  Certain  spirits 
aid  him,  possess  him,  are  at  his  command.  He 
has  direct  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  actual 
(bodily  or  spiritual)  access  to  the  spirit-world. 
With  the  aid  of  these  he  obtains  knowledge 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  can  over- 
come or  drive  out  hostile  spirits  or  powers.  All 
his  magical  acts  are  done  by  virtue  of  his  power 
over  or  influence  vrith  spirits.  And  generally, 
during  the  exercise  of  his  powers,  the  altered 
ment^  state  of  the  shaman  is  in  evidence.  Through 
auto-hypnotism,  caused  by  different  methods,  a 
state  of  trance  or  alternate  personality  is  pro- 
duced. The  initiation  of  the  shaman  has  also 
distinctive  features.  Though  his  functions  and 
methods  are  more  or  less  paralleled  in  many  other 
regions,  there  are  differences.  The  medicine-man 
of  other  tribes  may  use  other  methods,  on  the  one 
hand  as  far  as  magic  is  concerned,  on  the  other  as 
far  as  an  empirical  medical  science  is  concerned — 
sweat-baths,  herbal  remedies,  crude  surgery^  and 
the  like.  And,  while  the  shaman  has  pnestly 
functions,  the  priests  of  other  faiths  have  charac- 
teristics and  mnctions  in  which  they  differ  from 
him.  On  the  whole,  the  Ural-Altaic  shaman,  as 
priest  but  much  more  as  magic-wielder,  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  active  relation  to  the  spirit- 
world  and  by  his  regular  consecration  to  his  office. 

^ For  p*rtdcal&r  forms  of  shsmsnism  8«e  srtt.  Bokiats, 
OSTTAXS,  Samotxd.  Tonoos,  Yaki'ts. 


He  is  a mediator  between  gods  and  spirits  on  the 
one  hand  and  men  on  the  other.  He  knows  the 
secrets  of  gods  and  spirits,  often  malevolent,  and  the 
well-being  of  all  depends  on  his  power  to  cajole  or 
overcome  them  by  various  actions,  rites,  and  sac- 
rifices. By  these  he  can  enlist  the  services  of 
spirits.  Among  the  Yakuts  a sliaman  has  an 
emekhet,  or  guardian-spirit,  a divinity  or  the  spirit 
of  a de^  shaman,  who  ai^  and  advises  him.  In 
other  cases  he  may  have  many  spirits  in  his  con- 
trol, and  the  more  of  these  he  has  the  more  power- 
ful he  is. 

2.  The  shaman. — In  some  tribes  (Samoyeds, 
Ostyaks)  the  office  is  hereditary ; in  others  a pre- 
disposition to  it  suffices.  The  youth  shows 

of  it  in  childhood,  which  are  thought  to  prove 
that  he  has  been  chosen  by  the  spirits  ^ (Tunguses, 
Yakuts,  Altai  tribes).  Among  the  Buriats,  while 
any  one  may  become  a shaman  or  be  chosen  by 
the  gods,  the  office  is  usually  hereditekry.  Both 
systems  are  also  found  among  the  Lapps.  Yet, 
whether  hereditary  or  selected,  the  youth  gener- 
ally shows  a predisposition  to  the  office.  He  is 
nervous,  moody,  irritable,  dreamy,  given  to  haJlu- 
cinations  and  trances,  or  he  is  epileptic.  The 
Tungus  youth  declares  that  a dead  snaman  has 
chosen  turn  in  a dream  as  his  successor,  but  he 
also  shows  himself  cra^,  timorous,  and  stupefied. 
Similarly  among  the  Yakuts  he  gabbles  like  a 
maniac,  takes  to  the  woods,  jumps  into  fire  or 
water,  injures  himself  with  weapons.  Among  the 
Ostyaks  the  sliaman  chooses  one  of  his  sons 
according  to  his  fitness,  but  the  youth  then  spends 
his  time  in  practices  which  irritate  the  nervous 
system  and  excite  the  imagination.  The  Buriat 
hereflitary  shaman  shows  special  signs  as  a child : 
he  is  sul^ect  to  fits  and  trances,  has  visions,  and 
is  fond  of  solitude,  and  it  is  then  thought  that  his 
soul  is  with  the  spirits,  being  trainea  by  them. 
On  the  whole,  the  shaman  is  abnormal,  neurotic, 
and  epileptic ; his  functions  are  based  on  his 
abnormal  qualities  and  aggravate  these  in  turn. 
But  in  any  case  a perioa  is  devoted  to  training 
and  austerities.  The  youth  may  live  for  a time  in 
the  woods  in  a half-crazy  state,  practising  austeri- 
ties or  shamanist  exercises.*  In  addition  he  is 
usually  taught  for  a longer  or  shorter  period  by  an 
old  shaman  regarding  the  diflerent  kinds  of  spirits 
and  the  manner  of  summoning  them.*  Thus  the 
whole  preliminary  period  is  given  up  to  methods 
which  augment  the  abnormal  state  and  still  more 
separate  the  postulant  from  other  men.  These 
methods,  including  aggravation  of  the  nervous 
system,  trances  or  fits,  austerities,  communion 
with  spirits,  visits  to  the  spirit-world  in  trance, 
acquisition  of  knowledge  from  the  spirits,  are 
reproduced  in  the  rites  of  the  shaman,  once  he  is 
consecrated  to  his  office.* 

Then  follows  the  consecration  to  his  office. 

*The  ■haman  assumes  an  exceptional  position,  takes  vows 
upon  himself,  becomes  the  property  of  spirits  who,  though 
subject  to  his  summons,  have  yet  full  power  over  him.*^ 

Amoncr  the  Yakuts  an  old  shaman  takes  him  to  a hill  or  an 
open  field,  olothee  him  in  shaman's  dress  and  gives  him  the 
tambourine  and  dmm-stick,  and,  setting  him  between  nine 
chaste  youths  and  nine  chaste  maidens,  makes  him  promise 
that  he  will  be  faithful  to  the  spirit  who  will  fulfil  his  prayer. 
He  tells  him  where  the  spirite  dwell,  what  diseases  they  cause, 
and  bow  they  may  be  appeased.  Then,  having  killed  a sacri- 
ficial aninoal,  he  sprinkles  the  candidate's  dress  with  the  blood. 
The  spectators  finally  feast  on  the  flesb.^ 

Among  the  Buriats  the  ceremony  is  much  more  elaborate,  and 
has  alrsMy  been  fully  described.? 

3.  Functions  of  the  shaman. — The  shaman  may 
be  regarded  as  one  whose  priestly,  prophetic,  and 
magico-medical  functions  have  not  been  diiferenti- 

1 See  SRB  x.  SSL  s SRS  x. 

* Of.  SRB  Iv.  777b. 

« A.  van  Qennep,  Lu  Rites  de  passage^  Paris,  1009,  p.  168. 

b V.  M.  Mikhallovskii,  * Shamanism  in  Slbem  and  European 
Russia,'  tr.  O.  Wardrop,  JAl  xxiv.  [1895]  90. 

« Mikhallovskii,  p.  86.  ? See  art.  BoiUATfl,  | 30. 
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ated.  A8  to  his  priestly  functions,  while  he  acts 
occasionally  as  sacrificer  and  takes  part  in  public 
and  family  aacritices,  his  presence  as  priest  and 
sacrihcer  is  of  secondary  importance  to  his  other 
fnnctiona  He  performs  sacrifices  from  time  to 
time,  and  at  these  carries  on  dialogues  with  the 
gods,  but  there  are  many  sacriiices  at  which  his 
presence  is  not  essential,  and  which  are  offered, 
s.^.,  by  the  elder  of  a tribe  or  head  of  a household. 
As  far  as  the  shaman  is  concerned,  his  connexion 
with  sacrifice  is  mainly  the  fact  that  he  knows 
what  sacrifices  will  be  pleasing  to  the  gods  on  any 
particular  occasion  and  the  right  means  of  appeas* 
mg  them,  since  they  are  most  particular  sibout 
the  form  of  sacrifice  and  prayer.  Sacrifice  is  an 
important  part  of  the  sharaanistic  rites  of  healing 
ana  divination,  but  the  shaman  merely  directs  the 
nature  and  method  of  the  offering  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  gods  and  spirits.  In  healing,  after 
the  magical  ceremonies,  aided  by  the  presence  of 
spirits,  it  is  indispensable  to  appease  the  gods  who 
have  relieved  the  patient,  and  the  shaman  decides 
what  offerings  are  to  be  made  to  them. 

The  priestly  functions  of  the  shaman,  and  tlieir 
connexion  with  magic,  may  be  seen  from  his 
actions  at  the  g^eat  sacrifice  to  the  god  Bai-Y nlgan 
among  the  AtaL 

On  the  first  evenins  n yurta  is  prepared  in  a place  selected 
by  him,  and  a young  blrch-tree,  with  the  lower  branches  lopped, 
is  set  up  in  it.  A cattle  pen  la  mode  outside,  and  a horse  U 
cboeen,  which  is  held  by  a man  called  ' the  holder  of  the  head.* 
The  ehaman  waves  a birch  twig  over  it,  thus  driving  its  soul  to 
the  gods,  accompanied  by  the  holder's  soul.  Then  be  aesembles 
the  spirits  In  his  tambourine,  site  on  the  image  o(  a gooee,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  pursuing  the  soul  of  tbe  horse  upon  it. 
Having  captured  the  soul,  ne  blesses  it,  and  with  the  aid  of 
assistants  slaya  the  horse.  The  bones  and  skin  form  tbe  offer- 
ing ; the  flesh  Is  eaten  by  the  abamnn  and  the  company.  Next 
evening,  having  fed  the  splrita  in  the  tambourine,  he  cleanses 
the  soolB  of  all  present  by  certain  rites,  and  prepares  tbe 
head  of  the  household  to  understand  the  prophecies  which 
hs  is  about  to  utter.  In  a state  of  ecstasy  he  describes  bow  he 
is  mounting  the  heavens  on  She  soul  of  the  victim  or  on  tbe 
goose.  He  describes  what  he  sees  in  the  heavens,  prophesies 
and  utters  secrets  learned  there,  and,  finally,  having  reached 
the  ninth  or  even  tbe  tenth  or  twelfth  heaven,  he  invokes  Bai- 
Yulgan,  learns  whether  he  sooepts  the  sacrifice,  and  obtains 
information  regarding  the  coming  weather,  the  harvest^to.,  as 
>%’ell  as  the  eaoriflces  which  wiB  then  be  required.  Me  now 
falls  exhausted.  Frequently  a third  day  is  devoted  to  feasting 
and  libations  to  the  gods.  The  nomb^  of  heavens  scaled  by 
the  shaman  depends  upon  his  powers.^ 

In  this  rite  the  prophetic  powers  of  the  shaman 
are  seen,  and  these,  as  well  as  his  healing  powers, 
distinguish  him  from,  a regular  priest.  While 
divination  may  be  practised  by  means  of  a shoulder- 
blade,  a stick  covered  with  runes,  or  the  flight 
of  arrows,  the  method  of  foretelling  the  futiu'e, 
supplying  information  regarding  the  winning  of 
success  or  averting  of  misfortune,  or  explaining 
the  perplexities  of  inquirers  is  the  sianee,  or  what 
is  locally  known  as  kamlanie. 

In  this  ths  shaman,  his  assistants,  and  the  spectators  are 
collected  in  a darkened  hut.  The  dress  necessary  to  the 
oooasioD  is  donned.  The  shsman  beats  his  tambourine, 
snmmonlng  the  spirits,  and  oolleots  them  in  it.  Hs  sings, 
danoss,  ones  out,  oonverses  with  the  spirits,  and  by  thess 
means  proves  hie  inspired  state.  He  ruslM  round  till  he  falls 
fainting  and  produces  delirium.  While  he  Is  In  this  state,  the 
spirits  reveal  their  will  to  him  or  give  him  the  desired  ioforma- 
tton.s  He  foretells  the  future  and  declares  the  will  of  the  gods. 
When  hs  awakens,  be  remembers  nothing  of  what  has  passed. 
During  the  performance  voices  and  noises  of  various  kinds  are 
heard,  and  these  are  believed  to  be  produced  by  the  spirits. 
Or,  sgaln,  the  shaman  will  allege  that  be  is  rising  throu^  the 
heavens,  pushing  aside  the  stars,  and  he  describes  his  experi- 
ences. Rhythmic  songs,  prayers,  and  adorations  are  used  by 
the  shaman  in  the  tenuanss. 

The  healing  powers  of  the  shaman,  whUe  they 
are  pai^ially  m^ical,  are  mainly  connected  with 
the  belief  that  diseases  are  causea  by  spirits  which 
have  lodged  themselves  in  the  sufferer.  Hence  tbe 
purpose  of  the  ceremonies  is  to  placate  them  or 
tirive  them  out. 

1 V V.  Radlor,  Au$  Sibirien,  IL  20  ff. 

* Of.  JSRB  X.  124«i.  125*^. 


The  shaman  mav  take  over  the  spirit  causing  the  disease 
Into  himself,  and  indicate  the  necessary  sacrifice,  into  which 
be  now  conveys  it;  or  he  may  decide  that  the  patient's  soul 
has  left  his  body  or  been  oarriad  off  to  Erlik’s  realm.  Wherever 
it  is,  during  the  course  of  the  performance  he  pursues  it,  even 
to  its  prison  with  £rlik,  who  may  release  it  for  certain  sacri- 
fices or  may  demand  another  soul  in  Ite  stead.  This  soul  is 
ensnared  by  the  shaman  and  taken  to  Erlik,  and  its  owner 
now  dies.  Such  a performance  is  lengthy  and  expensive. 
Or,  again,  after  much  smoking,  tambourine-playing,  noiae- 
pnklucingj  and  singing  (by  which  the  shaman  brings  down 
nis  guardian-spirit),  he  dances  and  sings,  and,  haring  dis- 
covered the  cause  of  the  illness,  is  assured  of  the  help  of  power- 
ful spirits.  Still  dancing  and  beating  the  tambourine,  he 
approaches  the  patient,  expels  the  possessing  roirit  or  suoks  it 
out,  and  drives  It  away.  Anally,  sacrifice  is  offered  to  propiti- 
ate the  gods  who  have  relieved  the  sufferer.  Among  the 
Samoyeds,  if  it  is  thought  that  the  supreme  deity  Num  has 
sent  tbe  illness,  the  shaman  refuses  to  oppose  the  divine  will, 
but  in  other  cases  he  will  persuade  a todrbtei  (spirit)  to  go  ana 
Implore  Num  to  lend  his  aid.^ 

At  all  such  s^anoss  the  spectators  are  much  Impressed  by  the 
whirling,  dancing,  singing,  screaming,  tambourine-playing,  and 
eoetatio  oehaviour  of  the  shaman,  end  believe  that  spirits  are 
present.  Equally  they  believe  in  all  that  he  is  asserting — his 
night  through  the  air  or  into  the  heavens  and  his  rints  to 
distant  r^ons.  They  are  terror-struok,  and  their  nerves  are 
much  affected.  Frequently  the  shaman  proves  his  power  by 
oonioring  tricks,  or  by  being  bound  and  then  released  by  the 
spints  whom  he  has  summoned,  or  by  thrusting  knives  into  his 
body.  But  this  * does  not  exclude  tbe  possibility  of  a profound 
conviction  on  the  part  of  the  shamans  that  they  are  chosen 
by  the  spirits,  have  intercourse  with  them,  and  possess  a 
mysterious  power  over  the  forces  of  nature.' 2 

In  the  south  of  Siberia  mystery- plays  in  which 
the  shamans  are  the  actors  are  common.  Among 
the  Ataians  the  shaman’s  supposed  journey  to 
Erlik’s  realm  U acted  in  the  most  dramatic  fashion. 
This  dramatization  is  also  found  amon^  the  Buriats, 
the  shaman  acting  the  part  of  the  deity  and  other 
personages.*  At  the  siances  the  dialogues  carried 
on  by  the  shaman  with  the  spirits — their  voices 
being  produced  by  himself — are  also  of  a highly 
dramatic  character.  Here  we  approach  what  is 
fully  developed  among  many  American  Indian 
tribes — the  dramatization  of  the  life  of  the  gods 
by  members  of  a mystery -cult  who  represent  the 
various  divinities. 

4.  The  shaman’s  dress  and  accessaries. — ^At  his 
ceremonies  the  shaman  wears  a special  dress — a 
coat  hung  with  iron,  rattles,  rings,  and  representa- 
tions of  mythical  animals,  or  with  twist^  hand- 
kerchiefs representing  snakes,  a mask,  a breast- 
plate, a hat,  and  embroidered  stockings.  All 
these  have  a definite  meaning  and  purpose,  and 
often  a mystic  character.  Among  the  accessaries 
are  a tambourine  and  a dmm-stick.  The  tam- 
bourine has  a cross-bar  hung  with  rattles  and  is 
decorated  with  figures  of  a symbolic  kind,  in- 
timatelj^  connected  with  sheunanistio  beliefs  and 
mysteries.  The  spirits  give  this  tambourine  to 
the  shaman,  and  spirits  are  called  up  by  it  and 
collected  in  it,  while  on  it  he  is  carried  through  the 
air.  Horse-staves  of  wood  or  iron,  specially  pre- 
pared and  decorated,  are  also  used  m the  ri^, 
and  on  them  the  shaman  flies  to  heaven.* 

5.  Organization.— Shamans  do  not  appear  to  be 
organized  into  an  ecclesiastical  caste  or  nierarohy, 
but  they  have  varying  grades  and  are  held  m 
differing  degrees  of  respect  according  to  their 
powers  and  their  relation  to  the  gods  and  spirits. 
Among  the  Buriats  there  is  a distinction  between 
hereditary  shamans  and  those  who  have  become 
shamans  for  some  accidental  reason.  Among  the 
Buriats  also  there  are  * white  shamans,’  i.e,  those 
who  serve  the  good  tenaris  of  the  west,  and  * black 
shamans,’  i.c.  those  who  serve  the  evil  tengris  of 
the  east.  The  former  are  honoured  as  those  who 
can  help  men  through  their  influence  with  bene- 
ficent powers ; the  latter  are  feared,  because 

1 M-  A.  Caatr6n,  lUiuerinTierungit.  PetroirnMl  and  Laipaiir, 
18U,  p.  194  ff.,  quoted  by  Mikhallovi^,  p.  148 ; cf.  art.  Osttau, 
voL  ix.  p.  680>». 

» Mlk^lovridl,  p.  188.  » Of.  art.  BonXAn,  f ay. 

* For  details  of  aU  theee  see  artt.  Boriats,  voL  lU-  p.  16»», 
OsTTARt,  voL  lx.  p.  680b,  Drum.  vol.  v.  pp.  90b.  94» ; IHkhailovskii, 
p.  78ff. 
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through  the  evil  spirits  they  may  work  ill  to  men 
— t.g.t  steal  their  souls — and  th^  are  sometimes 
murdered  for  their  evil  deeds.  Their  lore  is  of  a 
much  more  secret  character  than  that  of  the  white 
shamans,  and  there  is  a standing  feud  between 
them.  Female  shamans  are  also  found  among  the 
Tunguses,  Ostyaks,  Buriats,  and  Yakut^  though 
with  the  last  they  are  regarded  as  inferior  to  the 
male  shamans,  yet  are  preferred  for  the  cure  of 
mental  disease.  Among  the  Kamchadals  the  ^lace 
of  the  shaman  was  usually  taken  by  speedily 
gifted  old  women. ^ The  importance  of  the  shaman 
IS  sufficiently  upheld  by  the  nature  of  his  training 
and  experience,  his  consecration,  and  the  cere- 
monies perform^  before  awed  spectators.  Usually 
implicit  faith  is  put  in  him,  except  among  the 
Chukchis,  where  his  functions  are  limited  to 
healing  and  conjuring.’  The  ideas  concerning  a 
shaman’s  death  mso  reveal  the  manner  in  which  he 
is  regarded.  Possessed  by  spirits,  shamans  do  not 
die  by  the  will  of  the  g<^,  but  by  their  demons 
being  sent  to  kill  ea^  other.  The  elaborate 
nature  of  the  funeral  continues  these  ideas.  Their 
burial-places  in  groves  are  inviolate  smd  sacred, 
and  deiad  shamans  sire  the  objects  of  a cult  with 
sacrifices,  while  the  dead  shaman  protects  his 
people  against  the  spirits  of  hostile  shamans. 

^though  shamanism  is  described  as  moribund,  it 
still  exercises  considerable  power  both  in  Buddhist 
Tibet  and  among  nominally  Christian  tribes. 

6.  The  shaman  among  the  Eskimo. — The  posi- 
tion and  function  of  the  so-called  shaman  among 
the  Eskimo  are  analogous  to  those  just  described. 
The  shades  of  the  dead  and  supernatural  beings 
called  tnngkdt  are  controlled  or  owned  by  certam 
men,  and  even  women,  among  the  Eskimo  of 
Bering  Strait.  The  more  of  them  each  shaman, 
or  tun-ghoL-VUc^  can  subject  to  his  will,  the  more 
powerful  does  he  become.  Usually  a man  becomes 
aware  of  spirit-power  by  remarkable  circumstances 
in  his  life.  He  then  goes  to  an  old  tun-gha-lik, 
in  order  to  secure  control  of  powers  sufficient  to 
enable  him  to  announce  himself  as  a tun-ahoAik, 
or  he  preuitises  his  art  in  private.  In  some  aistricts 
he  causes  the  death  of  a new-born  child,  steals  its 
body,  dries  and  preserves  it,  thus  gaining  control 
of  its  shade  as  a very  powerful  helper.  Thror^h 
his  power  over  the  spirits  he  drives  off  evil  influ- 
ences, or  joins  with  other  shamans  in  doing  so  if 
these  influences  are  too  strong.  Both  sh^es  of 
the  dead  and  shades  of  animals  come  at  his  call, 
and  he  claims  to  journey  to  the  land  of  the  dead 
and  reports  what  ne  has  seen  there,  the  shades  and 
spirits  being  visible  to  him.  Like  the  Asiatic 
shaman,  he  knows  what  rites  and  sacrifices  will 
be  acceptable  to  the  shades  and  spirits ; hence  his 
instructions  are  usually  followed  in  the  observance 
of  festivals  and  ceremonies.  He  can  change  the 
weather,  and  cure  the  sick  by  means  of  incanta- 
tions and  performances.  He  is  feared,  and  his 
advice  is  usually  obeyed;  but,  if  he  uses  his 
powers  for  bad  ends  or  fails  in  what  he  sets  out 
to  do,  the  results  may  be  fatal  for  him.  Amulets 
and  fetishes  possess  virtues  which  are  secured  to 
them  by  his  means.* * 

Similarly  among  the  Central  Eskimo  the  angakok 
(plur.  angakut)  is  protected  by  the  spirits,  especi- 
Edly  by  the  spirit  of  the  bear,  which  is  acquired 
by  a mysterious  ceremony.  These  spirit-hmpers, 
tne  indwellers  of  things,  or  inus,  are  known  as 
tOmak  (plur.  tomait).  The  chief  office  of  an 
angakok  is  to  discover  the  cause  of  sickness,  mis- 
fortune, or  death. 

within  « darkened  hat  he  site  down,  his  body  shakes,  and 
inhuman  sounds  are  heard.  He  Invokes  the  tomait  with  sing- 


1 kOkhallovskii,  p.  S8.  > lb.  p.  181. 

* E.  W.  Nelson,  ^The  Eskimo  about  Bering  Strait,*  18  JtBBW 
riaW],  pt.  L pp.  888,  427  ff. 
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Ing  and  shouting,  and  then  announces  what  the  atonement 
must  be.  Questions  are  also  asked  of  the  tomait  regarding  the 
cause  of  sickness.  Ventriloquism  appears  to  be  used  in  such 
»6aneet.  Or  the  t&mak  is  heard  approaching,  the  hut  shakes, 
and  the  angakok  is  supposed  to  fly  with  the  spirit  to  distant 
regions.  Or,  again,  the  angakoVt  body  is  tleo  up,  while  he 
invokes  the  tomait.  His  l^y  remains  motionless,  while  his 
soul  flies  off,  and  on  its  return  the  thongs  sire  found  untied. 
In  the  Sedna  feast,  as  in  shamaniatio  rites,  the  angakok  allows, 
or  pretends  to  allow,  his  body  to  be  pierced  with  harpoons. 
Sedna  and  other  spirits  come  while  the  angakok  is  buspr  pray- 
ing. He  falls  into  a trance,  and  on  awakening  promises  the 
help  of  the  good  spirits  against  the  tupilak.  The  hardest  task 
is  to  drive  away  Sedna,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  the  most 
powerful  angakut.  The  angakok  performs  Jugglery,  and  in 
the  songs  and  incantations  uses  a sacred  language.  Most  of 
the  angakut  believe  in  their  powers,  and  in  the  tianees  go  into 
ecstasy  and  trance.^ 

Among  the  Greenland  Eskimo  the  angakut  are 
said  to  obtain  power  by  applying  to  an  exalted 
spirit,  who  makes  the  inue,  or  invisible  rulers, 
become  their  tomait,  or  helping  and  guardian- 
spirits.  The  angakut  give  counsel  on  all  super- 
natural affairs,  as  well  as  in  matters  of  daily  life, 
and  procure  good  weather  or  success  in  hunting  by 
invoMnjg  a tdmak  and  conciliating  the  amar- 
kua^sah.  They  cure  the  sick  by  extraordinary 
actions,  give  oracles,  and  use  conjuring.  The 
spirit  stanco,  with  use  of  the  mamc  arum,  and  the 
Imdily  or  spirit  flight  of  the  angakok  are  also  found 
here.  The  angakut  are  the  authorized  teachers 
and  judges  in  ml  questions  of  religious  belief.* 

7.  The  American  Indian  shaman. — ^Amoug  the 
American  Indians  the  most  complete  parallel  to 
Asiatic  shamanism  is  found  among  the  tribes  of 
the  north-west,  the  priestly  character  being  also 
here  combined  with  it.  The  shaman  performs 
religious  functions  and  is  also  healer  through 
being  possessed  by  a supernatural  being.  He 
bears  ^e  name  or  this  spirit  and  imitates  its 
appearance.  At  a stance,  by  throwing  himself 
into  an  ecstatic  condition,  he  lesjms  from  the  spirit 
the  cause  of  sickness  (which  is  then  got  xid  of  by 
blowing  upon  the  i^tient  or  by  other  methods)  or 
things  and  events  hidden  and  future.  The  shaman 
has  also  the  power  of  recovering  the  soul ; he 
proves  his  powers  by  a variety  of  conjuxing  tricks. 
Yet,  even  where  shamanism  was  stron&^t  ^lingit, 
Haida,  Kwakiutl,  Tsimshlan),  the  chief  was  apt 
to  act  as  priest — e,g.,  in  secret  society  perform- 
ances.* On  the  whole,  the  shaman  of  the  north- 
west tiibes  is  still  leas  of  a priest  than  he  is  in 
Asia,* 

The  greatest  development  of  shamanism  is  found 
among  the  Tlingit,  with  whom  the  shaman’s  spirit- 
helpers  are  many,  as  compared  with  the  smgle 
helper  of  the  Haida  shaman.  He  has  several  masks, 
each  representing  one  principal  spirit,  together 
with  lesser  spirits  for  each  feature.  He  is  specially 
aided  by  the  spirit  of  the  crest-animals  of  the 
family  to  whom  these  emblems  belong.  In  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  the  shaman  draws  out  the 
material  object  which  caused  the  sickness,  not  a 
spirit  tormenting  the  patient.  This  method,  in- 
cluding sucking  out  the  disease,  is  also  followed 
among  the  Hai^  Taimshian,  Songish,  and  other 
tribes,*  but  the  stance  as  used  by  the  Asiatic 
shaman  is  lacking.  Where  the  disease  is  jud^d 
to  be  caused  by  the  absence  of  the  soul,  an^r 
singing,  use  of  the  rattle,  dancing,  etc.,  the 
shamans  go  to  the  place  where  the  soxu  is  supposed 
to  be,  or  one  of  them  sends  his  tVk’^tCyin,  or 
guardian-spirit,  after  it  (Songiab),  or  dispat^es  his 

1 F.  Boas,  * Tbs  Oeutzal  Eskimo/  6 RBSW 11888],  pp.  692  ff., 
604. 

3 H.  J.  Kink,  Talet  and  TraditionM  qf  the  Bskimo,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1875,  jip.  39,  5dff.  ; F.  Nansen,  Btkimo  Lift,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1803,  p.  283. 

• J.  R.  Swanton,  HA.I  iL  623. 

4A.  H.  Keane,  Man,  Past  and  Present,  Oambridge,  1880, 
p.  876. 

B P.  Boas,  * First  General  Report  on  the  Indians  of  BriUah 
Columbia,'  in  Report  of  69th  Meeting  of  Britieh  Association. 
London.  18M0,  pp.  848-866. 
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OW'D  soul  to  catch  it  (Chilhvack).'  ^ The  soul  is 
then  restored  to  the  patient.  The  Tlingit  shaman 
can  put  spirits  into  material  objects  and  send  these 
out  to  do  mischief.  He  locates  supplies  of  food, 
aids  in  war,  and  fights  hostile  shamans  by  means 
of  the  spirits.  The  succession  is  from^  uncle  to 
nephew,  the  nephew  receiving  his  uncle’s  spirit  in 
a trance  after  the  burial.  Offerings  are  made  at 
the  graves  of  shamans,  and  their  houses  in  the 
forest  are  avoided  lest  the  intruder  should  be  made 
sick.  The  shaman’s  power  is  more  dreaded  among 
the  Tlingit  than  among  the  Haida.* * 

With  the  Chinooks  gods  are  invoked  by  the 
shaman  for  the  cure  of  che  sick,  and  the  search  for 
the  soul  by  the  souls  of  shamans  is  also  practis^. 
Here  also,  not  an  invading  spirit,  but  a material 
object,  causes  sickness  and  is  removed.* 

Among  the  D6nds  shamanism  of  this  type  is 
prevalent,  with  the  curious  addition  (found  also 
among  the  Eskimo  to  some  extent)  of  the  patient’s 
confession  of  sins  to  the  shaman.*  with  the 
Cherokees  the  tyM  of  shamanistic  methods  of 
healing  resembles  those  already  detailed,  but  there 
is  appeal  to  the  spirits  to  aid  the  shaman  rather 
than  compulsion  or  control  over  the  spiritual 
world.® 

Among  many  tribes  the  shaman’s  functions  were 
divided  among  different  kinds  of  shamana  With 
the  Maidu  (among  whom  all  the  children  of  a 
shaman  mui^  become  shamans,  else  the  spirits 
would  kill  them)  there  are  a class  of  curative 
shamans  and  another  class  known  6is  dreamers, 
who  hold  communion  with  spirits  and  ghosts. 
During  the  winter  the  latter  have  stances  in 
darkened  houses,  when  they  hold  converse  with 
spirits.  One  who  has  not  a shaman  for  his  father 
goes  to  the  mountains  and  there  performs  certain 
ceremonies,  as  do  also  shamans  who  wish  to  obtain 
more  powerful  spirits.®  Or,  again,  as  with  the 
Ojibwa,  there  is  the  mide'wivjin,  or  society  of  the 
shamans,  in  which  the  candidate  for  admission  is 
supposed  to  die  and  come  to  life  again  full  of 
spint-pow'er.  The  members  use  incantations  and 
exorcisms  and  administer  remedies.  There  are, 
again,  the  jj^aldds^  prophets  or  jugglers,  who 
speak  with  the  manidts  in  a hut  at  a stance.  The 
hut  shakes  violently,  and  the  voices  of  the  spirits 
are  heard  from  it.  There  are  also  wdh^n^s  (who 
prepare  charms)  and  herbalists,  but  only  the  midt 
are  combined  in  a society.  A similar  division  is 
found  among  the  Menomini — the  mitaviit  (society 
of  shamans),  the  tshUaqka  (jugglers),  and  the 
wdhiTxd.  The  magical  feats  of  the  midt  and  mitd'^ 
are  done  by  the  help  of  their  manidds,  the  power 
possessed  oy  the  shaman’s  ‘medicine,’  which 
tjrpihes  his  tutelary  spirit.  The  jttsakids  at  the 
staTice  obtain  information  from  the  spirits — e.y., 
regarding  sickness,  the  person  causing  it,  ite  cure, 
etc.  They  also  remove  the  substance  causing 
sickness  by  sucking,  after  singing  incantations  and 
using  the  rattle.^  Divisions  of  a similar  kind  are 
fonna  among  the  Chippewas  and  Delawares. 

With  the  Chippewu  the  method  of  heeling  isolnded  a fast  on 
Che  part  of  the  shaman  and  Che  erection  of  a medicine-lodspe  for 
him,  into  which  the  patient  was  brought.  The  shaman  chanted 
to  hie  tambourme,  causing-  a spirit  to  descend.  The  spirit 
entered  the  parent  and  remored  hie  lin,  already  oonfeseed  to 


I Boaa,  ‘Second  General  Report  on  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia,*  in  Report  of  tOth  Meeting  cf  RritieK  Aseoeiation^ 
London,  IfiOl,  p.  57911. 

s J.  BL  Swanton,  * Social  Conditions,  Beliefs,  and  Linguisdc 
Relationship  of  the  Tlingit  Indians,'  Sd  RBBW  [1008],  p.  463f. ; 
see  also  art.  Haxoa,  ( xx. 

> Cf.  art.  Ghixooks,  H 5,  5. 

t E.  Petitot,  TradHioJx*  indiennet  du  Canada  nord-ottest, 
Paris,  1880,  p.  278 ; see  alao  artt.  Divis,  Oabjuu  IxnuKb. 

See  arc.  Cnssosns,  Sfi  6,  7. 

• HAI U.  623. 

7 W.  J.  Hoffman,  *The  Menomini  Indians,*  24  RRHTr[1896], 
pc.  L p.  flOL.  7 RBEW  riSOll,  p.  149  ff.;  R.  M.  Dorman,  The 
f^rigin  of  Prtmfh'ps  Saprr^itiorxey  p.  363 ; cf.  art.  Ojibwa. 


the  shaman,  and  also  inserted  his  soul  which  had  escaped 
Sucking  oat  the  material  cause  of  disease  was  also  osed.^ 

These  mystery -societies  are  found  among  all  but 
the  lowest  tribes,  and  the  aim  of  their  ceremonies 
is  physical  and  spiritual  well-being.  The  rites  are 
frequently  shamanistic  in  character.* 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  plains  the 
shaman  is  merged  in  the  priest.  There  are  societies 
which  work  at  healing  and  use  definite  remedies, 
yet  invoke  supernatural  powers.  There  is  also  a 
limited  number  of  men  who  conduct  the  national 
rituals.*  In  mure  advanced  tribes  the  shaman  gives 
way  to  the  priest,  or  is  merely  a medicine-man 
or  \vlzard — d.y.,  in  the  Navaho,  Hupa,  Apache, 
Choctaw,  Hopi,  and  other  Pueblo  tribes,  and  the 
Natchez.  Here  the  priest’s  authority  is  not  based 
on  individual  action.  He  works  for  the  tribe,  or  is 
associated  with  a society.  But  here,  too,  these  priest- 
healers  perform  long  ceremonies  and  medloine- 
dances  for  healing  or  life-giving,  as  in  the  mystery- 
societies  of  other  tribes.* 

In  general,  except  among  the  tribes  of  the  north- 
west (where  possession  of  or  by  spirits  as  the 
fundamental  fact  in  healing  and  wonder-working 
marks  the  true  shaman)  and  m the  case  of  mystery- 
societies  where  shamanistic  methods  are  in  vogue, 
the  medioine-man  is  more  in  evidence  than  the 
true  shaman.  While  not  always  unaided  by  spirits, 
he  uses  more  empiiio  methods  than  those  found 
among  the  Asiatic  tribes — e.^.,  the  sweat-bath, 
bleeding,  bathing,  suoking,  noises,  and  gestures. 
Even  the  north-western  shaman  has  little  to  do 
with  directing  sacrifices,  and  the  general  belief 
that  illness  is  caused  by  sorcery  rather  than  by  a 
spirit  possessing  the  patient  divides  both  the  theory 
and  the  method  of  cure  from  those  used  in  Asia. 

A somewhat  closer  parallel  to  the  Asiatic  shaman 
is  found  among  some  S.  American  tribes.  With 
the  natives  of  Guiana  the  office  of  jtiai  or  paje  is 
usually  hereditary ; but,  if  there  is  no  son,  the 
piai  chooses  a boy,  preferably  an  epileptic,  and 
subjects  him  to  a course  of  fasting,  vigus  in  the 
forest,  drinking  tobacco  liquor,  and  lessons  in 
ventriloquism.  He  is  now  ^le  to  work  himself 
into  a mad  fren^,  to  converse  with  kenaimas^  after 
invoking  them  by  chants,  and  to  overcome  them. 
By  driznclng  tobacco-juice  he  falls  into  a trance, 
in  which  he  believes  that  he  is  received  into  the 
company  of  the  spirits  and  consecrated  by  them  to 
his  office.  He  also  learns  the  tribal  traditions  and 
the  properties  of  plants.  His  insignia  consist  of  a 
rattle,  various  crystals,  a kind  of  doll,  and  other 
things,  which  are  tabu,  and  would  lose  their  power 
if  profaned.  All  evil  is  produced  by  kenaimaSy 
human  or  superhuman,  and  by  his  power  over  them 
thejnai  gains  great  influence.  He  can  call  up  and 
question  the  spirit  of  any  Indian  or  dispaten  his 
own  spirit  to  question  an  absent  tribesman  or  to 
speak  with  spirits.  In  oases  of  illness,  where 
blowing  off  the  evU  spirit  is  not  sufficient,  other 
methods  are  resorted  to.  A healing  stance  is  held 
in  a dark  hut,  where  fearful  noises  are  produced 
for  hours.  Winged  creatures  seem  to  approach  the 
house,  enter  by  the  roof,  and  fly  off  again.  These 
are  the  kenaimas  coming  and  going,  and  each  one 
must  give  an  account  01  itself  and  promise  not  to 
trouble  the  patient.  At  a later  time  the  piai 
produces,  «.y.,  a catexmillar,  which  represents  the 
possessing  henaima.  in  curing,  the  piai^  by  sing- 
ing to  them,  calls  up  spirits  to  aid  him.  They  are 
his  friends,  who  inform  him  whence  the  disease 

1 Petitot,  p.  434. 

7 H.  B.  Alexander,  Morth  American  Mythology  (^f»The  Myth- 
ology  of  aXL  Races,  voL  x.),  Boston,  1916,  p.  270  f. 

^HAI  ii.  628;  see  artt  AtfOOHqtmre,  voU  i.  p.  3286,  and 
Httbos,  voL  vi.  p.  8866. 

«Of.  art.  Diskass  exn  MzDicnnt  (American),  § 4;  see  also 
O.  B.  Qrinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories  and  Folk  Tales,  London. 
1893,  p.  8501.,  for  a similar  distinction  between  priests  and 
shamans. 
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oomes,  whether  from  another  spirit  or  a wizard. 
If  from  a bad  spirit,  he  gets  one  of  the  helpful 
spirits  to  remove  it.  The  piai  is  also  employed  to 
drive  ofif  kenaimas  from  a village.  He  fixes  the 
appropriate  times  for  attacking  enemies,  and  can 
transform  himself  to  animal  shape  or  make  himself 
invisible.  The  natives  firmly  brieve  in  the  powers 
of  the  he  believes  more  or  less  in  them  him- 
self, and  he  exerts  his  influence  in  autocratic  ways 
and  shares  with  the  headman  the  authority  in  a 
village.  He  is  respected  and  feared,  as  arbiter  of 
life  and  death,  and  when  de€ui  his  spirit  is 
propitiated.^ 

In  other  tribes  the  methods  used  are  less  clearly 
those  of  a shaman  and  more  those  of  the  medicine- 
man.* But  in  some  tribes  a regular  priesthood 
exists,  the  members  of  which  also  practise  medicine 
and  cure,  and  have  spirits  in  their  service.* 

8.  The  shaman  m Malaysia.  — Among  the 
difierent  peoples  of  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
Malay  Peninsula  shamanistio  methods  are  common, 
and  Doth  sexes  act  as  shamans.  Priests,  i.e. 
officiants  in  purely  religious  services,  are  sometimes 
a separate  class,  but  they  sometimes  also  act  as 
shamans.*  The  office  of  shaman  is  often  hereditary ; 
it  may  also  fall  to  men  to  whom  spirits  have 
revealed  themselves  or  whom  spirits  have  chosen, 
and  who  have  been  trained  by  another  shaman. 
Some  are  self-created  and  do  not  possess  a familiar 
spirit.  To  prove  their  calling,  the  shamans  fast  or 
use  other  means,  by  which  they  pass  into  trance, 
ecstasy,  or  an  abnormal  mental  state,  acting  as  if 


The  proc«8i  of  initiation  in  the  case  of  a Dayak  manana 
includes  the  committing;  to  memorj'  of  the  traditional  lore  and 
incantations ; his  treatment  as  a sick  man  by  other  mananaa 
(he  thus  learns  how  to  feel  a disease  in  the  body  and  to  apply 
charms) ; the  alleged  taking  out  of  his  brains  by  the  manangat 
in  order  to  waah  wem  and  give  him  a clear  mind  to  penetrate 
the  mysteries  of  evil  splrit8> 

The  methods  of  curing  sickness,  which  is  caused 
by  spirit-possession  or  hy  an  object  in  which  a 
spirit  resides,  are  various : sometimes  the  spirit  is 
extracted  from  the  patient  in  the  usual  fasnion  of 
the  me^cine-mau  and  propitiated  by  prayer  and 
sacrifice ; sometimes  the  shaman  falls  into  a trance 
or  ecstasy,  and  then  ejects  the  spirit  with  the  help 
of  his  familiar  spirit;  or  sometimes  the  familiar 
spirit  indicates  the  method  of  treatment  to  the 
snaman.  When  the  sickness  is  caused  by  the 
wandering  of  the  soul,  the  shaman  recaptures  it  by 
a variety  of  means — e.g.,  by  sending  his  soul,  when 
in  trance  or  a dreamy  state,  after  it  to  Hades  or 
wherever  it  may  be.  He  describes  its  wanderings 
while  it  is  absent,  and  on  reviving  shows  the  soul 
(or  a small  object),  which  he  pretends  to  replace  in 
the  patient.*  Spirits  are  also  driven  off  by  chanting 
or  by  the  familiar  spirit  of  the  shaman.  Oracular 
messages  are  also  obtained  through  conversation 
and  communion  with  spirits  or  gods.  To  some 
extent  the  Malaysian  shaman,  male  or  female,  acts, 
like  the  Asiatic  shaman,  as  mediator  between  men 
and  the  supernatural  world.^ 

The  native  names  of  the  ihaman  are  numerous — e.p.,  Malay, 
satmxn^ ; Dayak,  belian,  basir ; Iban,  manang ; Battak,  tibaao ; 
Kayan,  dagot^.  Most  of  these  use  the  * sending’s  to  kill  or 
harm  others,  and  can  change  themselves  Into  tigers. 


^W.K.  Both,  * An  Inquiinr  into  the  Animism  and  Folk-lore  of 
the  Quiana  Indians*  80  RBBW  [1916],  p.  828  ff. ; E.  F.  im 
Thum,  Amcfiff  the  Indiana  gf  Guiana^  London,  1888,  pp.  211, 
22i,  828 IT. ; cf.  art.  Pampbaxs,  toI.  ix.  n.  698». 
a See  art.  PATAOomjLin,  voL  ix.  p.  669^. 
a See  artt.  Oiitlx,  voI.  iii  p.  548*,  Bhazil,  vol.  iL  p.  886*. 

* A Ling  Both,  The  Nativea  v Saraieak  ana  BrUith  If. 
Borneo,  London,  1896,  L 282 ; cf.  SRB  vilL  847*,  S64t. 
a Ling  Both,  i.  280f. 

a O.  Hoee  and  W.  McDougaO,  T?u  Pagan  Tribea  of  Borneo, 
London,  1912,  iL  29f. 

7 See  Ling  Both.  L 269  ff.;  Spencer  St.  John,  Life  in  the 
Poreata  of  the  Par  Boat,  London,  1862,  f.  199  ff. ; artt.  M..U.AT 
AxcniPiLAOo,  { a,  Malay  Pbktkscla,  ( 
a See  art.  Ltoamthiioi'T,  i 5. 


9.  Shamauistic  methods  elsewhere.— One  of  the 
main  aspects  of  shamanism,  viz.  possession  (g.v.) 
by  spirits  or  divinities  for  a particular  purpose,  is 
of  wide  occurrence.  Among  Ainus  the  wizard 
or  medicine-man,  when  called  in  to  explain  the 
cause  of  illness,  works  himself  into  a frenzy,  falls 
into  a trance,  and  tells  why  the  disease  has  come 
and  who  sent  it.  He  makes  charms  to  bo  worn  by 
the  patient  in  order  to  drive  away  the  possessing 
demon.  In  a state  of  trance  he  also  prophesies  ^ 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  gods.^  Zulu  divmers  in 
their  performances  sometimes  use  the  trance  and 
are  the  mediums  through  which  the  spirits  speak 
in  a whistling  voice,  explaining  the  cause  of  illness 
or  whatever  is  inquired  about.  The  spirits  go  to 
secure  the  buried  poisons  causing  the  illness  and 
fight  with  the  spirits  of  the  place  where  they  are 
buried.*  In  other  parts  of  Africa  the  phenomena 
of  possession,  often  in  connexion  with  rites  of  an 
ela&irate  ana  prolonged  kind,  are  reproduced  by 
priests,  priestesses,  medicine-men,  or  magicians, 
or,  as  among  the  Baganda,  by  mediums  associated 
with  the  priests  or  particular  gods,  for  heading  the 
sick  or  giving  oracles.*  The  M^ri  toKunga^  or 

friest,  was  similarly  possessed  or  inspired  ; and  in 
'olynesia  generally,  where  the  priests  were  called 
‘god-boxes*  because  possessed  oy  the  gods,  they 
used  the  method  of  frenzy,  which  proved  their 
possession,  in  order  to  discover  the  cause  of  illne^ 
or  in  announcing  the  will  of  the  gods.*  In  Fiji 
and  other  parts  of  Melanesia  similar  methods  were 
in  use,  often  in  connexion  with  a sianct.^  The 
Vedda  kapurale  has  the  necessary  power  to  call 
the  yaku,  or  spirits,  to  accept  the  offerings.  He 
invokes  them,  dances  ronnd  the  otlerings,  and  then, 
in  a semi- trance  condition,  he  becomes  possessed  by 
them.  They  speak  through  him,  announcing  their 
acceptance  of  the  offerings,  and  promise  success  in 
hunting.  Others  present  may  also  beoom^ossessed 
by  them.*  In  the  religion  of  many  Dravidian 
tribes,  with  their  cult  of  spirits  and  demons,  these 
possess  the  frenzied  magician  for  the  time  being 
and  utter  their  communications  through  him!’ 
Such  are  only  a few  examples  dravm  from  a wide 
field  ; Uie  phenomena  are  met  with  in  many  of  the 
higher  religions  also.*  Sometimes,  too,  persons  not 
specially  marked  out  as  priests  or  m^icine-men 
become  possessed  or  simulate  the  phenomena,  and 
hold  converse  with  spirits. 

10.  Conclusion.— The  phenomena  of  posses- 
sion are  to  a large  extent  based  on  the  theory 
that  sickness  and  diseases,  especially  those  of  a 
nervous  and  epileptic  character,  result  from  a spirit 
having  enters  the  patient  and  speaking  through 
him.  He  was  regarded  therefore  as  inspired,  and 
in  some  cases  such  persons  themselves  become 
shamans — to  use  the  word  in  a wide  sense.  It  was 
esLsy  then  for  others  either  to  simulate  the 


1 J.  Batchelor,  The  Ainu  and  their  Folk-Lore,  London,  1901, 
p.  808,  The  Ainu  Japan,  do.  1892,  p.  197. 

* H.  Callaway,  The  Religxoua  Sgaterngf  the  Amazxtlu,  London, 
1884,  pp.  269  fl.,  280,  348  f. ; A.  lAog,  The  Making  gf  Religion, 
do.  1^.  p.  76. 

a B.  H.  Nassau,  Fetichiam  in  W.  Africa,  London,  1904,  p. 
72  L ; D.  Macdonald,  Afrieana,  dow  18^,  L 61 ; J.  Boscoe,  Tha 
Baganda,  do.  191L  p.  ^ ; see  also  artt.  Baxtu  and  8.  Ajuica. 
i 6,  Nxoxoss  AND  W.  AVKIOA,  i ^ 

* Old  New  Zealand,  a nkeha  Maori  (F.  E.  Maning), 
London.  18^  p.  187  f. ; w.  ElUs,  Polgneaian  Reaearehea^,  do. 
1882-86,  L 8721.;  W.  W.  Qil\  Mytha  and  Songa  from  tha  S. 
Paeijle,  do.  1876,  p.  86 ; O.  Brown,  Melaneaiana  aTidPclyruaiana, 
do.  1910,  pp.  224,  246;  d.  artt.  Poltnuia,  S 15,  Possbssion 


. London,  1868,  L 224; 

Oxford.  1891,  p.  2191. 

a O.  O.  and  B.  Z.  Seligmann,  The  Veddaa,  Combrldge,  1911, 
pp.  209 L,  230,  ‘The  Ve<Wa  Cult  of  the  Dea^'  Tranaaetums  gf 
the  Third  International  Congreaa  for  the  JEtiat,  of  RMigiona, 
Oxford,  1908,  L 62f. 

7 T.  H.  Lewin,  WGd  Racaa  gf  S.S.  /ndto,  London,  1870,  pp. 
215.  242,  286,  801;  cl.  artt.  Dxavidians  (N.  India),  f 3. 
Bxnoai«,  S S4. 

a See  artt.  PosssssioN,  and  Paisar.  PaixsrnooD. 
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phenomena  of  possession  or,  by  a special  training 
for  the  pnrpose,  to  reproduce  them  and  to  believe 
themselves  (and  to  be  believed  by  others)  posseted 
by  spirits  and  their  mediums  of  communication. 
Such  persons  are  probably  often  mentally  unstable 
and  subject  to  hysteria.^  The  main  aspects  of  the 
Asiatic  shaman’s  procedure  as  well  as  the  idea  of 
possession  by  spirits  are  found  to  be  of  well-nigh 
universal  occurrence  in  connexion  with  healing, 
discovering  tlie  will  of  spirits  or  gods,  or  prophesy- 
ing. One  may  occur  without  the  othra,  or, 
again,  all  are  found  as  x>^t8  of  the  practice  of  a 
w'onder- worker.  This  suggests,  therefore,  that  the 
shamanism  of  the  UraJ- Altaic  tribes  is  but  a 
specialized  and  Mghly  elaborated  form  of  a 
universal  practice— a form  associated  with  a full 
and  varied  religion,  polytheism  and  polydsemonism, 
of  which  it  is  an  essential  and  central  part,  ^d 
connected  wiUi  sacrifices  and  the  use  of  liturgical 
prayer,  chant,  and  hymn  formnlse.  It  probably 
formed  the  religion  of  the  early  Mongol-Tator 
peoples,  and  others  akin  to  them — s.y.,  in  China 
and  Ti^t,  where  much  of  it  is  still  reproduced — 
and  it  is  still  very  largely  connected  with  the 
religion  of  the  Malaysian  tribes.  Whether  among 
the  Eskimo  and  certain  American  Indian  tribes 
it  is  a native  growth,  or  has  been  the  result  of 
influences  from  Asiatic  peoples,  or  has  been  brought 
thence  in  early  times,  is  uncertain. 

Ecane  says  that  the  American  Indian  medicine-man  la  * a sort 
of  Asiatic  ihaman  in  embryo,  arriving  in  the  late  Stone  Age, 
and  afterwards  diverging  In  rarioas  directions  from  him 
Siberian  prototype."^ 

While  retaining  the  word  ‘ shamanism’  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  religion  of  the  Ural-Altaic  tribes,  we 
must  none  the  less  admit  that  the  practices  of  the 
shaman  are  found  in  greater  or  less  completeness 
over  a wide  area.  At  the  same  time  the  methods 
of  the  medicine-man  cmd  the  magician,  sis  distinct 
from  the  shaman,  are  also  found  everywhere,  and 
frequently  enter  into  shamanistic  practice.  While 
the  shaman’s  methods  are  connected  with  the  cult 
of  spirits,  and  are  therefore  semi-religious  and  not 
fundamentally  mamcal,  but  rather  mysticism  of  a 
primitive  kind,  seeing  intimate  communion  with 
the  spirit-world,  those  of  the  medicine-man  are 
partly  magical,  partly  empiric  with  the  use  of 
naturalistic  modes  of  healing,  and  are  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  spirit- help,  though  they  may 
be  used  against  hostile  spirits.  No  doubt  the 
differing  methods  are  often  interohangeable,  and, 
as  often,  the  various  functions  of  shaman,  medicine- 
man, and  magician  are  shared  by  different  classes 
of  men  in  one  tribe.  Priests,  too,  sometimes 
combine  these  various  functions  in  themselves, 
apart  from  their  purely  religious  work.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  better  to  use  the  word  * shaman*  to 
denote  one  whose  procedure  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  he  is  sn  rapport  with  spirits  or  has  them  at  his 
command,  and  to  consider  tne  medicine-man  as  one 
who  acts  generally  by  methods  in  which  the  aid  of 
spirits  is  not  essential.  The  Asiatic  shaman  is  a 
highly  specialized  user  of  shamanistic  methods. 

Lirsai.'nru. — Besides  tbs  works  menttonsd.  sse  John  Aber- 
crombie, Th$  Prs-  and  Proto- Biitorie  FCnnt,  London,  1898; 
R.  R Dixon.  JAFL  xxi.  DOOS]  If.;  R.  M.  Dorm&n.  The 
OrOrin  of  Primitive  SuperttUione^  Philedelphls,  IWI,  cn.  i.  ; 
J.  R.  Swanton,  HAly  Washington.  1907-10,  art.  * Shamans  and 
Prissts,'  IL  632fL;  W.  J.  Hoffman,  ‘The  Mldi'wiwin  or 
“Grand  Medicine  Sodefcj*"  of  the  Ojibwa,'  7 RBBW  [1801], 
p.  148 ff. ; I-.  M.  Langl&s,  ‘Recusil  desusai^  dee  Mantchonx 
Cou  RitnM),*  in  Fvticu  et  extraitt  dea  MSS  de  la  BiUiathtqae 
SationaU^  Paris,  1787-1912,  vri.  L 291  f. ; E.  Lehmann, 
Jdfiatieitm  in  Heathendom  and  Christendom,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1910;  V.  M.  Milch ailovskii,  ‘Shamanism  in  Siberia  and 
European  Russia,*  tr.  O.  W’anlrop,  JAl  xxiv.  [1895] 62 ff.,  126 ff. ; 
V.  V.  Radlov  fW.  Radloff),  dt4S  Sibirien,  L^pzlg,  1884  ; 
G.  G.  Roskoff,  j^s  Religion sioesen  der  roJusten  Naturvblksr, 
do.  1880;  W.  Schott,  *Cber  den  Doppelslnn  des  Wortea 

1 See  artt.  Hazjit  AaoHtrsLAOO,  i a,  PoeasasiOR  (Introductorr 
and  Primitive),  f s. 

> JIf an.  Past  eind  Present,  p.  878  f. 


Schamane  und  ffber  den  tanguschen  Sohamanencultns  am  Hofe 
dea  MandJu-EIaiser.*  ABAW,  1842 ; E.  B.  Tylor,  PC*,  London, 
190S.  See  also  artt.  Bttriats  and  literature  cited  there.  Dimors 
ARD  Snam,  Diskasb  aku  Mbdioirb,  Firrs  (Ancient),  Lapps, 

OSTTAKS,  POBSSSSIOR,  and  PRSUT,  PfUBSTHOOD. 

J.  A.  MacCuxloch. 

SHAME. — Shame  is  an  emotion  of  self-abase- 
ment experienced  by  one  who  is  conscious  of  acting 
contrary  to,  or  below,  the  standards  which  he 
^proves  and  by  which  he  knows  others  judge  him. 
Tniis  sense  of  s^-abasement  is  stronger  than  in  the 
related  states  with  which  it  Is  often  confused — 
modesty,  bash  f ulness,  shyness,  and  coyness.  These 
are  marked  rather  by  hesitation,  caution,  and 
inhibition.  They  arise  through  consciousness  of 
being  under  the  gaze  of  others  whose  attitude  is 
that  of  curiosity  or  soperiority  or  searching  criti- 
cism. But  shsime  involves  a sense  of  nnworthiness 
and  demerit.  Like  these  kindred  states,  it  maj 
arise  in  connexion  with  matters  of  sex,  but  it  is 
also  found  in  a great  variety  of  situations  not 
concerned  with  sex.  The  sense  of  shame  consists 
in  the  consciousness  of  failure  and  exposure  before 
other  persons  in  connexion  with  a pomt  of  honour 
or  of  strong  self-esteem. 

Darwin  discussed  blushing  sus  an  expression  of 
this  emotion.  Other  accompanying  signs  are  the 
drooping  of  the  bod;^  lowering  of  the  head,  and 
averting  the  gaze.  The  subject  tends  to  hide,  to 
escape  notice,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  to  inflict 
injury  upon  himself  as  a kind  of  self-imposed 
retributive  punishment.  Modem  psychologists 
have  shown  that  aU  emotions  involve  more  or  less 
of  a confliot  of  opposing  impulses.  McDongall  has 
treated  shame  in  terms  or  the  conflict  between 
positive  and  negative  self -feeling.  He  says  : 

* Sbais«,  in  th«  full  senM  of  the  word,  U only  possible  when 
the  self-regarding  sentiment  has  become  well  developed  about 
the  idea  ox  the  self,  its  attributes  and  powers.  Then  any  exhibi- 
tion of  the  self  to  others  as  deficient  in  these  powers  and 
attributes,  which  constitute  the  self  In  so  far  as  it  is  the  object 
of  the  self-regarding  sentiment,  provokes  shams.  The  self  may 
appear  defective  or  inferior  to  others  in  all  other  respects  and 
no  shame,  though  perhaps  bashfolneas,  will  be  Induceo.'^ 

W.  James  noted  this  fact  and  pointed  out  * that 
the  man  who  has  great  proficiency  as  a pugilist  or 
as  an  oarsman  may  be  snamed  to  death  if  there  is 
one  rival  in  all  the  world  who  can  excel  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  a pnnv  little  fellow  who  has  no 
athletic  prowess  or  amoition  is  not  depressed  by 
the  fact  that  every  one  can  surpass  him.  In  the 
fraction  of  self-esteem  represent^  by  success  over 
pretensions  shame  results  when  success  is  inade- 
quate to  the  pretensions. 

Interesting  manifestations  of  the  outward  be- 
haviour expressive  of  shame  in  man  may  be  seen 
in  the  lower  animals.  An  observer  noticed  that  on 
more  than  one  occasion  when  he  was  approaching 
his  home  after  an  extended  absence  his  dog  would 
rush  towards  him,  barking  threateningly  as  he 
would  at  a stranger.  When  ne  came  nearer,  the  dog 
would  suddenly  lower  his  head  to  the  ground,  mo 
his  nose  with  liis  paw,  and,  after  a moment,  bound 
forward  with  all  his  usual  signs  of  friendliness. 
Children  reflect  their  environment  and  training  in 
the  acts  and  circumstances  in  which  they  show 
shame.  Apparently  there  are  no  innate  endow- 
ments determining  the  feeling.  In  well-regulated 
homes  children  shrink  from  Min^  discovered  with 
muddy  clothes,  dirty  faces,  holes  in  their  stocking, 
and  the  like.  A child  is  ashamed  to  bo  seen  with 
a nursing-bottle  after  having  learned  to  eat  A 
boy  of  fourteen  was  willing  to  stay  at  home  from 
school  and  assist  his  motuer,  but  was  painfully 
humiliated  when  his  school-mates  found  him  in  the 
house  washmg  dishes.  Sensitiveness  to  awkward- 
ness, to  social  blunders,  and  to  one’s  appearance  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  particularly  of  the  opposite  sex, 
is  greatly  intensined  in  adolescence,  amd  hence 

t An  IrUrocL  to  Soeial  Psyehologpt,  p.  147  f. 

> Psvehology,  Nsw  York,  1890,  L 810. 
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Lhe  sense  of  shame  is  often  greatly  deepened.  It 
is  doubtless  on  account  of  the  dawning  conscious- 
ness of  sex  in  this  period  that  capacity  for  shame 
in  these  matters  is  so  much  increased  as  compared 
with  the  earlier  years. 

The  Freudian  psychology  has  thrown  new  light 
upon  the  conflict  of  such  impulses  as  those  involved 
in  shame.  In  this  view,  normal  persons  are  sub- 
’ect  to  the  play  of  many  antagonistic  tendencies, 
n their  waking  life  the  upper  stratum  of  conscious- 
ness, represen tmg  the  higner  self,  acts  as  a censor 
to  exclnde  from  the  stresm  of  thought  ideas  of  a 
baser  sort.  But  in  dreams  the  suppressed  tend- 
encies may  be  released  and *  * arouse  the  upper 
personality  to  feelings  of  horror  and  remorse.** 
At  times  this  actually  happens  in  waking  life ; a 
person’s  lower  tendencies  get  expressed,  the  evil 
deed  is  committed,  and  the  oetter  self  suffers  keen 
remorse  and  shame. 

Social  psychology  emphasizes  the  fact  that  one’s 
social  group  furnishes  the  determining  influences 
in  forming  an  individual’s  standards  of  taste  and 
conduct.  The  infringement  of  the  conventions, 
or  morest  is  likely  to  be  accompanied  by  shame. 
The  divergencies  among  races  in  reference  to  the 
situations  in  which  they  experience  this  emotion 
are  astonishing  and  give  weight  to  the  impression 
that  education  smd  environment  are  the  chief 
factors. 

* Though  the  Balukiri  of  Oentral  Brasil  have  no  feeling  of  thame 
about  nakedness,  they  are  ashamed  to  eat  in  public  : they 
retired  to  eat,  and  hung  their  heads  in  shamefaced  confusion 
when  they  saw  him  [the  white  man]  innocently  eat  in  public.*  > 
Sumner  gives  many  illustrations  from  various 
sources. 

LrrxaATURB. — C.  R-  Darwin,  Tfce  Exprusion  of  the  Bmatume^ 
London,  1872 ; T.  A.  Ribot,  rayehology  of  tho  Emotiont^  Eng. 
tr.,  do.  1897 ; W.  McDongaU^n  introd.  to  Social  Peychologfi^ 
do.  1918 : K.  B.  Holt,  The  Freudian  Wish  and  iU  Place  in 
Sthictf  New  York,  1916 : W.  G.  Sumner,  FoUncaye.  Boston, 
1906;  Vladimir  dolov3rof.  The  Juetijlcation  of  the  Good, 
London,  1919.  E.  S.  AMES, 

SHAMMAI. — Shammai  was  a famous  Jewish 
teacher  of  the  Ist  cent.  B.C.,  the  most  distinguished 
contemporary  of  Hillel  to  whose  views  on 

Halakh&h  as  well  as  on  many  a point  of  general 
Jeivish  theology  he  was  almost  invaria^oly  in 
diametrical  opposition.  The  two  men  are  usually 
coupled  together  in  the  Talmud,  and  the  antithesis 
between  them  was  reproduced,  often  with  actual 
violence,  for  a considerable  period  after  their  lives, 
in  the  two  opposing  schools  which  they  founded 
and  which  figure  prominently  in  Kabbinical  litera- 
ture as  Beth  Hillel  and  Beth  Shammai.  The  in- 
fluence exerted  these  schools  on  the  subsequent 
evolution  of  Jewish  legalism  is  paramount. 

According  to  the  Mishn&h,*  Shammai  held  the 
office  of  vice-president  (ad  beth  din),  whilst  Hillel 
was  president  (nasi)  of  the  Synhedrion — Shammai 
having  succeeded  a certain  M^nafiem,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,"*  was  a great  sage  endowed  with 
prophetic  power,  and  in  his  childhood  had  foretold 
that  Herod  would  one  day  rule  over  the  Jews. 
The  Talmud,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  this 
point.  Graphic  emphasis  is  given  in  the  Rabbinic 
records  to  the  marked  contrast  between  the  hasty, 
excitable,  and  uncompromising  temper  of  Shammai 
as  compared  with  tne  imperturbably  sweet  and 
patient  nature  of  Hillel.  in  T.B.  Skahhdth,  31a, 
three  analogous  illustrative  anecdotes  are  given  of 
this : 

(a)  A heathen  comes  to  Shammsl  and  Hillel  in  turn  with  the 
request  ^at  he  be  admitted  as  a oonrert  to  Judaism,  whilst 
beueving  only  in  the  * written*  and  not  in  the  *OFal*  Law. 
Shammai  reproachfully  shows  him  the  door,  whereas  Hillel  by 
his  kindly  ti^tment  wlxis  him  over  to  Judaism  and  a belief  in 


both  * Laws.*  (61  A heathen  wishes  to  be  taught  the  whole 
' Law  * (and  thus  become  a proselyte  to  Judaism)  whilst ' stand- 
ing on  one  foot,’  i,9,  in  a very  brief  space  of  time.  Whereas 
Shammai,  before  whom  he  tint  appears,  gives  him  a sound 
trouncing  with  a builder's  measuring-rod  that  he  happens  to 
be  holding  in  his  hand  at  the  moment,  HlUel  receives  mm  into 
the  Jewish  faith  with  the  advice,  *Tbat  wrhich  is  hurtful  to  thee 
do  not  unto  thy  neighbour.  This  is  the  whole  TAr&h.  All  the 
rest  is  commentary.  (3o  and  learn.*  (c)  A heathen  is  desirous 
of  becoming  converted  to  Judaism,  with  the  object  of  ultimately 
becoming  eugible  for  the  office  of  high-priest.  Sbamxnal  rejects 
him  out^ht,  w-hereas  Hillel  admits  hiui^  whilst  at  the  same 
time  tactfully  convincing  him  of  the  futility  of  his  smbltion  to 
become  high.priest.  It  was  Sbammai’s  bad  temper,  says  the 
Talmud  In  summing  up,  that  * put  this  man  out  of  the  universe  * 
made  him  forfeit  the  bliss  reaped  by  a convert  to  Judaism), 
whereas  it  was  ECiUel’s  meekness  that  brought  him  near  to  dwell 
beneath  the  wings  of  the  Shekhinah. 

In  all  probability  the  truest  interpretation  of 
these  contrasts  is  to  say  that  they  point  to  the 
rigid,  uncompromising  attitude  of  Snammai  to- 
wards the  things  of  religion  exclusively,  and  that 
they  have  no  reference  to  his  personal  temper  or 
character.  That  the  latter  was  by  no  means  so 
bitter  and  misanthropic  as  is  popniarly  imagined 
is  proved  by  the  motto  ascribed  to  him  in  Abhdth, 
i.  15,  * Receive  all  men  with  a cheerful  countenance.’ 
A statement  in  T.B.  Bdbhd  Bathra,  1346,  shows 
that  Shammai  could,  on  occasion,  show  real  meek- 
ness even  towards  subordinates  such  as  his  disciples. 
Shammai  was  the  redoubtable  upholder  of  inherited 
custom,  a relentless  follower  of  the  old  beaten 
tracks,  to  depart  from  which  was  to  call  forth  his 
measureless  rage. 

Further  striking  instances  of  Shammai’s  excep- 
tionally stringent  veneration  for  the  letter  of  tne 
Law  are  the  following : 

Hishnkh  Sukkdh,  IL  8,  r«Utes  that,  when  once  his  daughter- 
In.law  gave  birth  to  a son  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Shammai 
pierced  a hole  through  the  roof  of  the  chamber  In  w'hich  she 
uy,  thus  converting  uis  room  into  a ritual  eukkdh  (‘  booth  ’)  so 
os  to  enable  the  new-born  infant  to  fulfil  the  religious  precept 
of  Lv28^,  *Te  shall  dwell  in  booths  seven  days;  all  that  ore 
home-bom  in  Israel  ehoU  dwell  in  booths.*  This  was  opposed 
to  the  dominant  Rabblnio  view,  which  maintained  that  the 
obligation  did  not  become  incumbent  upon  a child  until  he  hod 
rea<^ed  at  least  some  rudimentary  stage  of  reasoning  power. 

To  similar  effect  is  the  story  in  T.B.  r&md,  776,  which  relates 
that  Shammai  on  a certain  Diw  of  Atonement  refused  to  handle 
food  even  in  one  of  his  hands  in  order  to  feed  his  young  son 
(who  was  exempt  from  the  ordeal  of  faeting  by  reason  of  his 
tender  age),  because  such  handling  of  food  would  entail  the 

Ereliminary  ritual  washing  of  the  hand  in  (jnestion.  The  sages, 
owever.  out  of  a feeling  of  sheer  humanity,  * decreed*  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  perform  the  ritual  washing  of  both  his  hands  in 
ordsr  to  feed  the  child  and  avoid  risking  its  life  through  so  long 
an  abstention  from  food.i 

That,  nevertheless,  such  instances  of  uncom- 
promising obedience  to  traditional  formnlse  can 
consist  mth  a fine  and  lofty  idealism  in  religions 
outlook  is  proved  by  a Baraita  in  T.B.  Be^a,  16a, 
as  follows : 

* They  said  conoeming  Shammai  the  Elder  that  throughout 
oil  his  days  whatever  he  ate  was  in  honour  of  the  Sabbath. 
Should  he  alight  upon  a fine  beast,  he  would  say  **  Let  this  be 
for  the  Sabbath.**  Should  he  afterwards  find  a finer  one,  he 
would  leave  It  and  partake  only  of  the  first.* 

The  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  Shammai 
the  welcome  opportunity  of  the  soul’s  joyous  union 
with  God.  H^ce  the  smallest  act  performed 
during  the  week  was  felt  to  have  some  bearing 
upon  the  Sabbath’s  sanctified  joy. 

The  Mishn&h  Eduydth,  i.  1-4,  mentions  three 
Hal&khic  questions  disputed  between  Hillel  and 
ShammaL  These  refer  to  (1)  niddah  (laws  con- 
cerning female  impurity),  (2)  hallah  (laws  con- 
cerning the  priest’s  share  of  the  dough,  as  alluded 
to  in  Ku  16*‘“),  and  (3)  mVeveh  (laws  relating  to 
the  ritual  bath).  The  views  taken  by  Shammai 
on  some  of  the  joints  in  connexion  with  these  show 
that  he  was,  at  times,  capable  of  adopting  the 
more  lenient  standpoint  in  Hal&khfih.^ 

There  is  an  interesting  allusion  in  Sifri,  Dent. 


31  E.  B.  Holt,  The  Freudian  TFtcA  andite  Place  in  Ethiee.  p.  15. 
SH.  H.  EHis,  *The  Evolution  of  Modesty,*  in  Ptychological 


Eertw.  Vi.  [1899]  187. 
s Hagigdh,  ii.  2. 


* Ant.  XV.  X.  6. 


1 C3f.  Tdeeftd,  ed.  M.  8.  Zuckermondel,  Magdeburg,  1877; 
Y&md,  ad  loe. 

sCf.  Mishn.  BagigOh,  tt.  2;  T B.  Skabbdth,  15a;  T.B 
yiddah.  L 1 
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§ 203/  to  three  Halakhic  laws  which  Shfluoamai 
dedaced  exegetically  from  the  words  of  Scripture, 
one  of  which  is  that  a ship  going  on  a long  voyage 
should  not  start  later  than  three  days  previous  to 
the  Sabbath.*  This  he  deduced  from  Dt  20*®. 

Many  of  Shammai’s  teachings  and  maxims  are 
probably  incorporated  in  those  handed  down  in  the 
name  of  the  school  which  he  founded — the  Beth 
Shammai.  The  Halikhic  decisions  of  this  school 
reflect  all  the  stringency  of  their  founder.  In  all 
the  316  controversies  between  it  and  its  rival,  the 
Beth  Hillel,  as  alluded  to  spasmodi^Uy  through- 
out the  domains  of  the  Raobinic  literature,  the 
Shaunmaites  took  the  lenient  view  in  only  55  cases. 
The  ^shn&h  generally  prepares  the  reader  for 
these  * leniencies  ’ of  the  Shammaites  by  an  intro- 
ductory remark  such  as  * The  follo>ving  are  of  the 
lenient  views  of  Beth  Shammai  and  the  stringent 
views  of  Beth  HilleL**  Judaea  was,  at  the  period 
of  the  existence  of  these  schools,  the  storm  centre 
of  much  political  faction ; and  the  Shamnaaites,  as 
was  perhaps  natural,  carried  their  religious  aus- 
teriti^  into  the  arena  of  the  current  politics. 
They  particularly  hated  the  Homan  domination 
and  the  Roman  system  of  taxation.  They  were 
merciless  in  their  opjiosition  to  all  intercourse  with 
limans  or  with  Jews  who  showed  countenance  to 
Roman  laws  and  practices.  In  order  to  carry  these 
views  into  effect,  they  sternly  forbade  Jews  to  buy 
any  article  of  food  or  drink  from  their  non- Jewish 
neighbours.  Such  bitter  hostility  did  these  and 
other  Shammaite  strin^ncies  arouse  m the  minds 
of  the  oonciliatoiy  Hillelites  that,  as  the  Talmud 
relates  in  many  parallel  passages,*  *the  day  on 
which  the  Shammaite  enactments  gained  the 
ascendancy  over  the  Hillelites  was  as  unfortunate 
for  Israel  as  the  day  on  which  the  golden  calf  was 
worshipped.* 

The  Talmud  nowhere  affixes  a date  to  the  begin- 
ning or  ending  of  these  disputes ; but  internal 
evidence  shows  that  they  were  carried  on  for  some 
time  after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus. 
The  ‘ war  of  the  schools  * resulted  in  victoiy  for  the 
Hillelites  over  the  Shammaites.®  Tiie  Hal&kh&h 
was  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Hillelite  view, 
and  ratified  by  all  subsequent  Rabbinic  codifiers. 

LirnuTURB. — 1.  M.  Jost,  G€ioh.  de*  Judenthums  xtnd  teirter 
SdOen.  Leipzig,  1857-^19,  L 201-270;  H.  Graetz,  Oesch.  der 
Juden*.  Beriin,  1878,  liL  218  f.,  275-278,  note*  23.  20,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1881-92,  ii.  101,  ISl-lSS;  L H.  Weiss,  Dor  Dor  toe* 
Donhav,  Vienna.  1871-01,  L ICSf.,  170-174,  177-187;  W. 
Bacber,  Dia  Agada  der  Tannaiten^  Strassburg,  1890-1008,  L 
11  f.,  14-25 ; A.  Geiger,  Judaietn  and  its  Hista^^  tr.  Charles 
Newburgh,  New  York,  n.d.,  pp.  115-118;  A.  Schwarz,  Die 
Catdrooersen  der  ScKamnMxten  wid  BiUeUten^  Karlsruhe,  1893 ; 
A.  Hyman,  Toldoth  Tannaim  Ve  'Ammoratm,  London,  1910, 
IIL  1118-1120.  J.  AbELSON. 

SHANS.— See  Burma. 


SHAPE-SHIFTING.— See 
Lycanthropy. 


Metamorphosis, 


ASH-SHA'RANi  or  Sha'riiwI,  AbCl-l-maw&- 
hib  ’Abd  al-Wahhab  b.  Afimad  b.  'All  al-An^irl 
ash-Sh&fiT  ash-Sh&dhill,  rarely  al-Ahmadi  ash- 
Shinnawi  al-Ash*ari  (MS  Leipzig-Vollers,  no.  353), 
was  bom  in  the  month  of  Ramadan,  A.H.  898  (899) 
near  Qalqashanda,  in  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
spent  his  youth  in  Samyet  Aba  Sha'ra,  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  He  traced  his  genealogy 
hack  to  the  rulers  of  TilimsSn  (Tlemcen)  in  the 
times  of  the  saint  Abfl  Maaldyan  (M6dine),  about 
A.H.  600,  and  even  to  the  Khalifa 'AlL  An  ances- 
tor is  said  to  have  migrated  from  TilimsCn  into 


> Ed.  M B.  J.  Friodmnnn,  Vienna,  1854,  p.  1116. 

* Cf.  TCm.  ‘Brubktn,  Hi.  7 ; T.B.  SAaWdtX.  19a. 

3 See  Miahn.  Eduyf^K,  iv.  L 

<Cf.  MUhn.  Shabhatk,  1.  4;  T.B.  Shahbdth,  I7a;  T.J. 
SAobMlA  L 8o ; TO*.  SfuU/bdth,  i.  16  L 
»T.a  Btrakhdth,  306 ; T.B.  Be^ah,  116 ; T.B.  T^bhaindth,  9a, 


Upper  Egypt,  where  ash-Sha'rini  was  born  neai 
Behnesa,  according  to  another  account.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  Cairo,  where  he  studied 
seventeen  years  in  the  mosque  of  al-Ghamri  ; from 
there  he  betook  himself  to  the  madrusa  of  the 
mosque  Umm  Qawand.  Egypt  had  passed  in  923 
(1517)  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans,  and  the 
%vriting8  of  ash-Sha’rOnl  often  speak  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  which  became  worse  and 
worse  under  the  new  rule.  It  was  his  life  in  the 
mosqne  Umm  made  him  famous. 

He  won  friends,  and  made  enemies  who  were 
jealous  of  his  reputation.  About  this  time,  in  the 
year  931,  began  also  his  literary  activity.  The 
report  that  he  was  a weaver  in  private  life  is 
due  to  a misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  Yon 
Elremer.  EUs  whole  life  was  consecrated  to  de- 
votional exercises  and  to  teaching.  He  repeatedly 
made  the  pilgr^age  to  Mecca,  first  in  the  year 
947,  then  again  in  953  and  963.  He  mentions  only 
one  journey  undertaken  by  him  in  Upper  Egypt. 
His  reputation  ctcw  extraordinarily  when  a Coptic 
patron  foundea  for  him  (with  unjustly  gotten 
money  !)  a school  and  a house  for  the  poor,  where 
ash-Sua'rfinI  worked  to  the  close  of  nis  life  (cf. 
DescT-iption  de  rEgypte,  * Plan  du  Caire,*  fig.  8 ; 
Baedeker’s  plan,  D 2).  His  popularity  became 
boundless ; great  officials  consulted  him  on  import- 
ant matters ; the  pious  multitudes  filled  his  s^ool 
and  environment ; even  the  theologians  (lUamd) 
who  were  hostile  to  him  were  forced  to  change  in 
great  part  their  attitude.  In  the  year  960,  as  he 
felt  his  death  draw  near — he  believed  like  other 
pious  people  that  he  would  die  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three  like  the  Prophet — he  began  to  write  his  auto- 
biography (see  below).  But  he  lived  ten  years 
longer,  and  died  in  Jum&d&  i.  973.  His  funeral 
was  as  magnificent  as  only  a popularly  venerated 
saint  could  receive.  He  was  ouried  in  the  basin 
ifasqtya)  of  his  mosaue-school,  which  later  was 
namea  sJter  him  ana  still  exists.  He  was  four 
times  married — successively,  it  would  seem,  not 
simultaneously.  Of  his  sons,  Uasan  seems  to  have 
died  early,  but ' Abd  ar-RaUm&n  survived  him,  and 
died  A.H.  1011. 

The  extraordinary  significance  of  osh-Sha'r&nl 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was  practically  and  theo- 
retically a mystic  of  the  first  order,  and  at  the 
same  time  a prominent  and  originsd  writer  in  the 
field  of  theology  and  jurisprudence.  His  writings 
number  over  seventy.  Among  these  he  names 
twenty-four  that  were  entirely  original  {ibtikdr)^ 
their  central  idea  having  previously  been  treated 
by  no  one.  The  fields  of  his  literary  activity 
were,  first,  mysticism,  i.e.  ^Ofism  {at-ta^uvmf), 
then  law,  aogmatics,  the  Qurifin,  tradition,  poetiy, 
and  even  grammar  and  popular  medicine.  The 
most  characteristic  feature  of  his  nature,  both  from 
a theoretical  and  from  a practical  standpoint,  is 
mysticism.  His  teachers  and  patterns  in  the 

Sractice  of  Sufism  were  Aidaladdin,  Ibr&him  &1- 
latboll,  'All  al-Hauw&8  al-BurullusI,  and  'All 
al-Mar^^I— especially  al-|][auw&9.  Like  him,  ash- 
Sha'rinl  claimed  the  gift  of  miraculously  hearing 
nil  things,  and  thus  of  knowing  also  the  secrets 
of  his  fellow-men,  of  foreseeing  things  to  come, 
and  of  warning  like  a prophet.  In  his  youth 
ash-Sha'r&nl  ^ve  himself  to  an  austere  asceticibm, 
hunger,  watoning,  scouring,  miserable  food  and 
clothing.  Like  the  Christian  Stylites,  he  used 
often  to  climb  the  mast  {^dri)  of  the  mosque  al- 
Ghamrl  and  remain  swinging  there,  to  escai)e 
sleep.  He  distinguishes  three  degrees  in  the  Safi 
life : the  beginner  (Tmcrid)^  the  aJuiikh^  and  the 
saint  (toaft).  Bub  the  highest  rank  of  the  wall 
is  still  fax  from  the  lowest  rank  of  the  prophet. 
Within  the  domain  of  the  §afl8  he  distinguislies  a 
narrower  (esoteric)  and  a broader  (exoteric)  circle, 
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and  a stricter  and  a looser  practice.  The  CTeat 
mnltittide  of  them,  that  is  without  understanding, 
is  called  by  him  al-qaum^  * the  people  * ; the  non- 
^dfl  multitude  is  called,  with  a synonymous  ex- 
pression, al-fyiZq.  We  must  not  communicate  to 
the  qaum  all  truths  and  mysteries ; that  would  be 
to  throw  pearls  before  swine.  Also  in  ethical  and 
ritual  things  we  must  allow  them  a certain  latitude 
( because  th ey  cannot  bear  everything.  The 
austere  manner  of  life  {tashdld)  is  only  for  the 
strong.  The  Sdfls  must  lead  a solitary,  despised, 
and  modest  liJFe;  the  Prophet  (aa  he  was  in  the 
Meccan  period  of  his  life)  must  be  their  oomfort- 
ing  pattern.  They  must  as  a rule  have  no  inter- 
course with  the  great  ones  of  the  world ; only  few 
have  the  gift  of  ^ely  doing  so.  Envy  and  jealousy 
reign  among  the  Jyxlq^  and  disputing  {jiddl)  among 
their  men  of  learning;  peace,  harmony,  forgive- 
ness, humility,  patience,  on  the  contrary,  rule 
among  the  qaiwi ; they  know  nothing  about  learned 
disputes,  becaime  they  have  full  certainty.  The 
Sdn  mode  of  life  is  necessary  for  the  attainment 
of  holiness ; but  the  highest  gifte,  ecstasy  {jadhb) 
and  revelation  {kashf,  Yaih),  cannot  be  attained 
through  actions,  but  only  through  divine  grace. 

A main  point  which  separates  Silfls  from  ortho- 
dox Muslim  men  of  leami^  fuZama)  is  their 
conception  of  revelation.  W^e  the  'ulamd  re- 
gard revelation  as  closed  with  the  Qur’&n  and 
content  themselves  with  explaining  the  tradition 
founded  by  the  Prophet  and  built  up  by  the  great 
masters  {muitahic^n)^  the  Stiffs  l^lieve  in  the 
p>^ibilit^  of  a continuous  t^k>d-^ven  revelation 
(ilhamt  Kos?^),  Thus  an  ever-flowing  mystical 
knowledge  and  veri^  {Tiaqiqa)  stand  here  over 
against  the  law  {shar%a\  which  rests  on  tradition 
and  is  closed.  The  *ulamd  confine  themselves  to 
speculation  and  rational  thinking  (nc^xir,  JlJbr);  the 
^Qils  by  their  path  attain  mil  contemplation 
(sAriAUd ) of  the  truth.  The  toali  assumes  the  rfile 
of  the  mujtahid  of  the  more  ancient  times.  The 
*tUai7id  reject  all  this  as  sorcery  madness 

{junUn),  and  heresy  {zandaqa).  The  §tlfi  her- 
meneutics also  are  determined  by  this  conception 
of  revelation.  The  sense  of  a pass^e  of  the 
Qur’an  may  be  not  only  external  l^dhir),  but  also 
internal  {bdtin).  The  inner  sense  may  take  as 
many  as  seventy  forms.  It  is  intelligible,  then, 
how  the  belief  in  miracles  among  Sulxs  assumes 
fantastic  forms  even  in  a man  of  sucn  hmh  stand- 
ing as  ash-Sha'r&nL  When  he  was  a child  he  was 
saved  from  drowning  by  a crocodile,  which  took  him 
on  its  back.  Another  time  he  scared  a crocodile 
away  by  jumping  into  the  water.  Like  the  Prophet 
(Qur.  Ixxii.).  asn-Sha'r&nl  received  from  God  the 
privilege  of  having  the/mn  (cf.  art.  Demons  and 
Spirits  [Muslim])  as  hearers  at  his  lectures.  Manj 
of  his  works  were  occasioned,  in  apocalyptic 
fashion,  by  visions ; among  others,  Kaahf  al-lixjdb 
war-rdn  was  suggested  by  a jinnl  in  the  shape  of 
a dog,  who  delivered  a letter  to  him.  On  the 
authority  of  *Abd  al-Ghaff&r  al-Qo^I,  he  tells  as  a 
perfectly  credible  story  that  a man  who  had  spoken 
ai8res|>ectfully  of  the  Khalifas  Abfi  Bakr  and 
'Omar  was  transformed  by  God  into  a swine.  In 
A.H.  923,  he  had  a trance  (jadfib)  in  Cairo,  in 
which  he  received  the  gift  of  hearing  and  dis- 
tinguishing all  voices  (like  his  teacher  al-Hauw&$) ; 
he  also  perceived  how  the  animals  and  the  stones 
and  the  fishes  of  the  Mediterranean  praised  God 
(of.  St.  Francis  of  Assisi).  The  gift  of  havii^  a 
share  in  such  wonders  [kardmdt)  rests  on  ^itlfl 
theory  and  practice;  the"  ulamd,  therefore,  cannot 
attain  thereto.  On  the  question  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  its  relation  to  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  he  contends  against  the  Mu'tazilites ; God 
‘creates’  the  actions  of  men  ; only  the  ‘appropria- 
tion ’ {al-iktisdb)  is  left  to  them. 

VOL.  XI. 20 


He  regards  al-Junaid  (d.  a.H.  297)  as  the  greatest 
representative  of  the  earlier  mysticism,  hecause 
he  knew  how  to  reconcile  the  law  (sAar^a)  with 
his  viewa  Ash-Sha'r&nl  himself  belonged  to  the 
brotherhood  (^riqa)  of  ash-Sh&dhili  (d.  656),  which 
is  still  indely  spread  in  Egypt  and  in  the  M^hrib. 
He  quotes  very  frequents  from  the  works  of  the 
principal  Safi  ^vriters  (aJf-Qushairl,  al-Y&fi'I,  Ibn 
al-JauzI,  etc.).  The  epithets  cited  above  from  a 
Leipzig  MS  hint  at  his  pattern,  Afimad  al-BadawI, 
the  great  saint  of  ^antii^  at  his  teacher  Muhammad 
ash-ShinnawI,  and  at  al-'Ash'arl  (^.v.),  the  great 
theologian  of  old  Islfim.  He  names  such  men,  foi 
examine,  as  Ibn  Taimlya  and  Fahr  ad-Dln  ar-R&zI 
as  antagonists  of  mysticism. 

How  numerous  nis  writings  are  has  already 
been  pointed  out.  A good  many  data  have  come 
down  to  us  concerning  their  order  in  time,  but 
these  do  not  all  agree.  It  would  seem  that  many 
writings  existed  in  different  editions.  His  earliest 
work  18  apparently  a methodology  for  lettered 
^Ofls  (Al-an^cdr  al-qadsiya),  composed  in  931.  His 
activity  closed  with  a omlection  of  biographies  of 
all  famous  ^dfls,  and  with  his  own  autobiography 
(Zafd'if  al-minan).  Several  MSS  have  been  pre- 
served of  most  of  his  works,  and  even  autographs 
of  some  of  them  are  still  extant. 

As  would  naturally  be  expected,  most  of  his 
works  are  devoted  to  mysticism.  But  almost  all 
which  deal  wdth  other  topics,  like  law  or  dogmatics, 
serve  the  interests  of  mysticism  in  so  far  as  ash- 
Sha'r&nl  endeavours  to  harmonize  his  mystical 
ideas  with  the  other  ruling  views.  His  attitude  is 
partly  an  apologetic  and  defensive  one,  meeting 
the  objections  brought  by  the  'tclaT/id  against  the 
Soils,  and  partly  one  oi  reconciliation,  showing 
that  the  doctrines  of  the  SOJ^  far  from  contradict- 
ing ‘the  law,’  are  rather  its  completion  and  de- 
velopment. Through  these  efforts  ash-Sha'r&n! 
evolves  such  ideas  as  are  far  above  the  average 
level  of  Isl&mic  theology,  and  secure  for  him  an 
abiding  place  in  the  history  of  religion.  He  touches 
the  principle  of  Protestantism,  when  in  his 
‘Hodegetics*  (Ad-durar  aUinantAdra)  he  exhorts 
his  readers  to  study  the  earlier,  shorter  original 
texts  dealing  with  the  sciences  rather  than  com- 
mentaries and  later  works  of  a diffuse  verbosity. 
Several  of  his  WTitings  are  marked  by  a far-reach- 
ing doctrinal  and  practical  tolerance.  Instead  of 
treating  Christians  and  Jews  with  the  usual  scorn 
and  haughtiness,  he  praises  their  modesty  and 
presents  them  as  good  examples  to  the  Muslims. 
Although  he  hims^  was  a member  of  the  Sh&ff  ite 
‘ school^  {madKAab),  yet  two  of  his  most  significant 
writings,  Al-mizdn  and  Kashf  al-gAurtvmay  seek  to 
harmonize  the  four  great  Maah&Aib,  and  to  demon- 
strate that  all  four  are  justified  and  stand  on  a 
common  basis.  Similarly  his  main  dogmatic  work 
{Al-yawdqit  xoal-jawdAir)  seeks  to  reconcile  the 
conceptions  of  the  SOfls  {ahZ  al-Jeashf)  and  of  the 
dogmatists  {ahl  al-JUar).  He  would  contend  only 
against  philosophers  and  heretios,  who  shake  the 
foundations  of  the  law  {ahar^a).  Several  of  his 
other  works  {Latodqih  cd-anwdr ; Saiod^  al’anwdr ; 
Al-qatd  al-mtiUn ; Al-kibrit  cU-ahmar)  aeal  with  the 
great  mystic  Ibn  al- Arabl  (d.  638).  Two  others 
{A  l-JawdJiir  Mxui-durar  and  jyurar  cU-g^uwdf)  deal 
with  the  sayings  of  his  master  sd-^auwfi^;  two 
similarly  of  nis  teacher  ai-MatbOlI ; in  the  TanlUA 
al-m,^htarrxn  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  good 
old  times  are  held  before  his  lax  contemporaries  as 
a mirror;  his  MasAdriq  cd-arvwdr  exhorts  to  a 
greater  moral  strictness.  The  above-mentioned 
biographical  work,  LawdLqxA  {latod'iA)  al-amodr^ 
generally  known  under  the  simpler  name  of 
(abaqdt  {al-kubrd),  had  also  a p^agogical  aim,  in 
that  ne  j^rtrays  in  it  426  (in  the  last  edition  442) 
of  the  pious  of  the  past,  from  Aba  Bakr  and  the 
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Compajiioiis  of  the  Prophet  down  to  his  own  times. 
He  composed  also  a mystical  Diw&nt  which  has 
not  yet  been  sntficientlv  investigated.  It  is  owing 
to  his  tolerance  and  mar  of  God  that  he  often 
warns  against  taJcflr^  i.e.  chargiM  a fellow-man 
with  being  an  imbeliever  {kd^r).  BLe  gives  evidence 
of  tme  courage  when  in  his  Bohr  aZ-mauriid  he 
dares  to  attack  the  cupidity,  the  ostentation,  the 
office-seeking  and  moral  indifference  of  the'wla»^. 
In  the  same  work  he  rises  above  the  prevailing 
ideas  of  Islam  by  declaring  monog^y  to  be  better 
than  polygamy,  and  in  his  autobiography  he  de- 
mands of  men  chastity  before  marriage.  His  con- 
ception of  brotherly  love  among  believers  does  not 
differ  at  all  from  that  of  primitive  Christianity  ; 
and  he  reaches  the  highest  summit  of  theological 
thought  when  he  looks  for  a progressive  perfection 
of  I^&m  at  the  hands  of  theologians  who  have  a 
real  calling  to  this  task. 

The  influence  of  ash-Sha'rSnl  over  his  con- 
temporaries and  upon  the  ages  after  him  has  been 
extraordinarily  great.  And  yet  his  doctrinal  and 
ethical  requirements  were  too  ideal  to  inspire  faith 
in  their  practical  realization,  and  his  mystical 
views  were  altogether  too  subjective  to  encourage 
any  one  to  maintain  and  develop  them.  It  is  not 
quite  correct  to  speak  of  a  *  * sect  ’ of  Sha'ranians, 
as  some  do  ; but  the  number  of  those  who  have  fed 
on  the  riches  of  his  ideas  is  immense.  He  was 
still  living  when  his  writings  had  spread  as  fax 
as  the  regions  of  Takrtlr  (central  StLdftn,  Wadai, 
D&rfilr),  and  at  present  they  are  studied  in  the 
Maghrib  with  a perhaps  greater  devotion  than  in 
Egypt.  The  b^t  evidence  for  his  Maghribite 
extraction  is  his  fervour  for  theological  questions, 
and  the  close  affinity  of  the  bent  of  his  mind  with 
that  of  the  people  ot  the  West.  He  was  a reform  • 
ingspirit  such  as  Isl&m  has  seldom  seen. 

His  biography  was  written  soon  after  his  death 
by  al-Mun&wl  (d.  A.E.  1031).  MSS  of  it  are  pre- 
served at  London  in  the  British  Museum,  ana  at 
Berlin.  Another  account  is  preserved  in  the  Shad- 
hardt  adh-dhahab  (MS  at  Cairo,  iv.  808-811). 
Many  of  his  works  have  been  printed  at  Cairo, 
among  them  the  ‘Balance’  (A^-mtsdn),  the  ‘Dog- 
matics’ {Al-vatodg^  focd-jaw&hir),  his  biographical 
work  {At‘to>oaqQ.t)t  sever^  times  his  autobiography 
al-minan). 

LrnRATCKB. — G.  Floegrel,  *Scha*r&m  naoh  d.  Yawiqlt  wal- 
UwShfr,*  ZDMG  XX,  1-48,  xxL  [1867]  271-274 ; Perron, 

^ Balance  de  la  loi  motulmane  on  esprit  de  la  legislation  islam- 
iqne  et  divergenoes  de  see  quatre  rites  jorisprudentiels  par  le 
Oneikb  El-Ohazani  * jRmce  A/rteoine,  xir.  [1870]  209-262, 881-848. 
J.  D.  Lucisini  published  from  the  papers  of  Perron  a fraApment- 
* ‘ ^ ’anon  of 


der 

ilra6sr  tmd  ITsrJbs,  Q6ttingren,  1882,  no.  580 ; K.  VoUers, 

* Sa'riwi  und  Ba’rini,'  ZDMG  xUt.  [1890]  880  ff. ; *A11  Mnblrak, 
al^adtde^  Cairo,  a.h.  1806,  v.  84.  xiv.  108-118;  C. 
Br<^kelmann,  Gtich.  der  arab.  LitUeratxar,  Weimar  and  Berlin, 
1898-1802.  IL  886  ff.;  D.  B.  Macdonald,  Development  of 
MuMim  Theologj/t  Jurifprudence^  and  Conaiitutional  Theorv, 
London,  1908,  pp.  279-288.  K.  VOLLERS. 

SHAVING.— See  Tonsxtre,  Hair  and  Nails, 
Head. 

SHEBA.— See  Sar«ans. 

SHEEP.— See  Animals. 

SHEKINAH. — * The  majestic  presence  or  mani- 
festation of  God  which  has  descended  “ to  dwell  '* 
among  men’  is  knowm  as  the  Shekinah.'  The 
word  as  well  as  the  conception  originated  after  the 
close  of  the  Hebrew  canon,*  and  is  characteristic 
of  Jewish  theology.  The  term  is  first  used  in  the 
Targum,  where  it  forms  a frequent  periphrasis  for 

1 JE  xi.  268 : MO  alao  Bcbecht«r,  Some  Aepeet*  of  Rabbinio 
Theolofn/^  p.  38. 
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(xod,  considered  as  dwelling  among  the  children  of 
Israel.  Jewish  philosophy  regards  the  Shekinah 
as  a suitable  expression  for  a divine  intermediary 
between  God  and  the  world.  ^ In  the  Talmnd  the 
Shekinah  is  regularly  the  source  of  inspiration. 
The  Kabbis  affirm  that  the  Shekinah  first  presided 
in  the  Tabernacle  prepared  in  the  wilderness  by 
Moses,  into  which  it  descended  on  the  day  of  its 
consecration,  in  the  figure  of  a cloud.  ^ It  passed 
then  into  the  sanctuary  of  Solomon’s  Temple  on 
the  day  of  its  dedication  by  this  king  in  Israel, 
where  it  continued  till  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  and  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldseans,*  and  was 
not  afterwards  seen  there  any  more. 

There  are  innumerable  references  to  the  Shekinah 
in  the  TcJmud.  According  to  the  Rabbis,  ‘the 
Shekinah  is  omnipresent.^^  This  contention  is 
inferred  from  the  phrase,  * Behold  the  angel  that 
spake  with  me  went  forth  and  another  angel  went 
forth  to  meet  me.’  Since  it  is  not  said  * after  him,’ 
but  ‘to  meet  me,’  it  shows  that  the  Shekinah  is 
omnipresent,  and,  therefore,  sends  his  messengers 
from  wherever  they  happen  to  be.  Again,  tnuli- 
tion  teaches  that  Rabbi  Josi  said  : 

* The  Shekinah  hu  never  descended  below,  nor  have  Moeea 
and  Elijah  ever  ascended  on  high ; for  it  la  said  (Ps  116^^ : 
**The  heavens,  even  the  heavens,  are  the  Lord's : hut  the  earth 
bath  he  given  to  the  children  of  men.”  * ^ 

The  context  explains  that  the  Shekinah  in  the 
Temple  stopped  short  ten  handbreadths  of  the 
earth,  and  Moses  and  Elijah  a similar  distance 
from  the  heavens. 

There  are  several  conflicting  theories  regarding 
the  Shekinah  among  the  Israelites.  According  to 
several  Rabbinical  theories,  the  Shekinah  rested 
continuously  upon  Israel  throughout  her  wander- 
ings.* In  tne  nrst  place  the  Raobis  tell  os  : 

* In  throe  7 pieces  did  the  Shekinah  rest  upon  Israel : in 
Shiloh,  Nob  or  Gideon,  and  the  everlasting  house  (the  Temple), 
and  all  these  three  were  in  the  portion  Benjamin : for  It  is 
said  (Dt  83IS) : '*  ISie  Lord  shall  oover  him  (Ben jaxnin)  all  the 
day  long.”  * 

And  again  we  read  ; 

* In  the  dsys  ot  Ezra,  the  Shekinah  did  not  rest  (visibly)  in 
the  Temple : for  it  is  written  (On  927) : **  God  shall  enlarge 
Japheth,  ana  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  8 of  Shem.”  Although 
God  enlarged  Japheth  (i.«.  counted  bis  descendants,  the 
Persians,  worthy  of  huiloing  the  TempleX  yet  the  Shekinah 
rests  onljr  in  the  tents  (built  by  the  descendants)  of  Shem.' 
And  thirdly : 

* Rabbi  Simon  hen  Yo^i  said : **  Oome  end  see  bow  beloved 
Israel  is  by  the  Hob'  On^  blessed  be  He.  Wherever  they  are 
banished,  there  the  Shekinah^  is  with  them” ; as  it  is  said 
(I  8 2*0 ; **  Did  I (God)  plainly  appear  unto  the  house  of  thy 
father  when  they  were  In  Egypt?”  etc.  When  they  were 
banished  to  Babylon,  the  Shekinah  was  with  them ; as  it  is  said 
(Is  4814)  ; “ For  your  sake  I have  sent  to  Babylon.”  And  when 
they  will  be  redeemed  the  Shekinah  will  be  with  them,  as  it  is 
said  (Dt  80S) : **Tben  the  Lord  thy  God  will  return  with  thy 
captivity  ” ; it  is  not  said  : He  will  cause  to  return,  but  He  will 
return.' 

R&v  ^isda  says : 

'The  Shekinah  used  to  rest  xvith  each  Individual  Israelite 


I Mainionides,  More  Mebwhim,  i.  28 ; also  P.  Volz,  Der  Oeist 
Qotteet  Tdbingen,  1910. 

a BerlehUh  RabbOh,  ili.  9 : so  also  Num.  xiiL  6 ; 

SliabbdUif  876  ; iSanAedrin,  1086 ; Gen.  Rabbdh,  Ixxx.  12. 

S Targ.  to  Hag  ; Jems.  Ta'dnttA,  650. 

4 Bdbhd  Bathrd,  26a ; Bvrdkhdth,  lOa ; so  also  MebCUa  on 
83  (sd.  Friedmann,  Ylenna,  1870) ; BerUhUh  Rabbdh,  IxrilL ; 
Deut.  Rabbdh,  iL  10 ; Lam.  Rabbdh,  i.  ; Talqvt  on  Is  6 : 
QlddtlsAln,  810.  . . v v . 

» Sxtkkdh,  6a ; cf.  also  variant  in  Yalqtcf  of  Zecbariah,  p.  77 
(ed.  E.  O.  ^ngX 

• Midrash  on  Ps  89;  Talqri^  S 888:  Sdtdh,  6o;  ROeh  Haeh. 

sMndA.  So;  MegiUdh,  29a;  cf.  also  on  Oa  6*;  Ta^dntth 

(Jems.  TalmudX  ch.  IL 

7 Zebahim,  1186.  ® YdmA,  96. 

• Mtg.  29a ; Num.  Rabbdh,  vif.  10.  It  might  be  well  here  to 
compare  the  somewhat  fanciful  and  imaginative  interpretation 
found  in  Lam.  Rabbdh  (Introd.  xv.X  and  to  note  a ^bbinic 
inynsistency  as  shown  In  a passage  in  Lam.  Rabbdh  (Introd. 
xxix.),  where  a different  Interpretation  is  given ; * Before  Israel 

*^wined  from  Egypt  they  dwelt  thexnselves  and  the 
SheMnah  dwelt  by  iSelt  U^en  they  were  redeemed,  the 
Sheldnah  and  Israel  became  one.  Bxit  tvhen  lerael  ireitl  inln 
eaptxvity  the  Shekinah.  again  separated  from  them.' 
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before  Israel  sinned,  for  it  is  written  (Dt  23^*) : **  For  the  Lord 
thy  Qod  walks  in  the  midst  of  thy  camp."  But  after  they  had 
sinned,  the  Sbekinah  deputed  from  them  I (IndividuallyX  as  it  is 
said  (Dt  : *'  That  He  see  not  the  nakedness  of  an3^ing 
in  thee,  and  turn  away  from  thee."' 

Rabbi  ^anina,  however,  held  a different  view. 

He  insisted  * that  the  Shekinab  rested  among  the  Israelites 
in  the  midst  > of  their  uncleanliness,'  for  our  sages  tell  us  that, 
when  a certain  Sadducee  remarked  to  him,  'Now  surely  the 
Temple  is  no  more  and  you  cannot  cleanse  yourself  from  your 
uncleanliness,  you  are  defiled,  and  therefore,  God  no  longer 
dwells  with  you ; for  it  is  written  (^  18) ; " Her  filthiness  is 
(abideth)  in  her  skirts,"*  he  replied:  *Oome  and  see  what  is 
written  conoeming  them  (the  Israelites)  (Lv  Ifii®) : **  Who  (God) 
remaineth  among  wem  in  the  midst  of  th^r  uncleanness  " ' ; i.e., 
even  when  they  are  unclean  the  Sheldnah  rests  among  them. 
Again,  other  Rabbis  contend  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
disappeared  from  Israel  only  after  the  death  of  the 
last  prophets,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi; 
the  Holy  Spirit  departed  from*  Israel,  but  they 
were  still  availing  themselves  of  the  daughter 
(echo)  of  a voice  for  the  reception  of  divine  com- 
munications. 

The  wrong  administration  of  justice  causes  the 
departure^  of  the  Sheldnah  from  Israel,  for  it  is 
said  (Ps  12®) : ‘ On  account  of  the  oppression  of  the 
poor  and  the  sighing  of  the  needy,  now  will  I 
arise  («.e.  depart),  saitn  the  Lord.* 

'Whoever  prays  behind  his  Rabbi  and  whoever  salutes  or 
returns  the  salute  of  his  Rabbi,^  and  whoever  contends  against 
the  school  of  his  Rabbi,  or  broaches  anything  which  he  had  not 
heard  from  his  Rabbi,  he  causes  the  Sheldnah  to  depart  from 
Israel.' 

'The  righteous  in  tbe^  presence  of  the  Sheldnah  are  com- 
pared to  a rushlight  In  the  presence  of  a torch.*  But, ' compared 
with  Shekinah,  man  is  the  same  that  an  ape  is  7 compared  with 
man.'  "'And  I pndsed  mirth”  (Be  ft”)  teaches  that  the 
Shekinab  does  not  rest  with  people  when  in  a melancholy 
mood,  in  illness,B  hilarity,  levity,  when  goesiping,  or  when 
indul^ng  in  idle  talk,  but  with  those  who  rejoice  In  the  per- 
formance of  a work  which  is  alike  meritorious  and  joyous.' 
Again,  it  is  said  that  * the  Sheldnah  rests  only  upon  one  who 
is  wise,  physically  strong,  materially  rich,  and  of  high  9 
stature.' 

* Whoever  passes  from  the  syns^gue  to  the  debating-room. 
and  from  the  debatdng-room  to  the  synagogue,  is  worroy  toiO 
receive,  and  does  rec^ve,  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah ; for 
It  is  said  (Ps  8473 : **  They  go  from  strength  to  strength  ; he 
shall  be  seen  unto  God  in  ^on." ' Whoever  * engages  in  the 
study  of  the  LawU  by  night  has  the  Shekinah  before  him  ; for 
it  is  said  (La  219) : " AriM,  cry  out  in  the  night . . . pour  out 
thy  heart  like  water  before  the  Lord."  * 

Rabbi  Pinhas  ben  Yair  said  : 

* The  study  of  the  Law  leads  to  circumspection,  oircumspsc- 
tion  leads  to  dilimnce,  diligence  leads  to  freedom  from  guilt, 
freedom  from  guilt  leadLs  to  asceticism  (or  Esseneism),  asceticism 
leads  to  purity,  purity  leads  to  sanctity  of  life,  sanctity  of  life 
leads  to  meekness,  meekness  leads  to  tne  fear  of  sin,  fear  of  sin 
leads  to  bolinees,  nolinest  leads  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,^  the  Holy  Spirit  leads  to  the  resurrection  brom  the 
dead  ; but  the  greatest  of  all  is  sanctity  of  life.* 

Yet  Rabbi  bar  Rav  Ada  said  '*  in  the  name  of  Rav 
Yisbak : 

* Whence  is  l^roved  thst  God  is  present  in  the  synagrogue  T 
Ftom  the  text  (Ps  821^) : **  Qod  stands  in  the  oongregation  of  the 
mighty.’" 

This  text  further  proves  that  the  Shekinah  rests 
with  ten  people  who  join  in  prayer,'^  for  the  ten 
spies  are  called  a congregation  (Nu  14*^).  And 
whence  is  it  proved  that  the  Shekinah  rests  with  a 
judicial  tribunal  consisting  of  three?  From  the 
text  (Ps  82^);  ‘He  judgeth  among  the  Gods.’ 
And  whence  is  it  proved  that  the  Siiekinah  rests 
with  two  “ who  are  engaged  in  studying  the  Law  ? 

» SflfdA,  3b  I cf.  1206;  Abhdth  dt  R.N.  1.  68o;  Yalqui 

on  Exk  88 ; Ex.  Raobdh^  xr.  6,  xxiv.  8 ; Sifre  on  Ot  82^ ; cf. 
also  Ycdqv^  on  La  33. 

9 Y&mdt  67a ; cf . Sanh.  107a,  howsvsr,  which  disputes  the 
above  cotitention  ; cL  also  Targ.  to  Jer  83*. 

9 I'dmd,  tib. 

^.VtabbiUh,  189a;  Hidrash  TebUHm,  12*  (ed.  Buber,  Wilna, 
1891) ; Sifra,  Ola  (ed.  Weiss,  Vienna.  18(J2X 

* 27a  ; so  also  176  and  56. 

« P<«d6tm,  8a ; cf.  117a.  7 Bdbh/i  Bathrd,  68a, 

S Shab.  906  ; cf.  also  Sanh.  1026  and  103a. 

9 Shab.  92a  and  926  ; ct.  also  Lev*.  lialiMh,  viL  ; Tanna  d'be 
Bliahxi,  p.  104  (ed.  Friedmann,  Vienna,  1900). 

10  3i6'Sd  Kdton,  29a. 

u Tamid.  826.  i«  •Abbdah  Zdrdh,  206, 

w Ct.  Yalqut  on  Ps  87» ; 7a. 

W B»r.  «a : A 6.  3,  9.  « A6.  ill  8 ; Yalgtit  on  Ps  82. 


From  the  text  (Mai  3^®) : * Then  those  that  fear  the 
Lord  will  converse  one  with  the  other,  and  the 
Lord  will  listen.*  And  whence  is  it  proved  that 
the  Shekinah  ^ rests  even  with  one  who  is  engaged 
in  the  study  of  the  Law  ? From  the  text  (Ex  20^) ; 
* In  every  place  wherein  I shall  make  mention  of  my 
name  I will  come  unto  thee  (singular)  and  bless 
thee.*  Yet  our  Rabbis  taught  * tnat  a priest  who 
does  not  speak  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  upon  whom 
the  Shekinah  does  not  rest,  should  not  be  consulted 
oracularly.  Ahaii  said : 

* In  every  generation  there  are  never  less  than  thirty-six 
righteous  men,  who  receive  the  presence  ot  the  9 Shekinah  ; for 
it  is  said  (Is  80^:  "Blessed  are  all  those  who  wait  upon 
Him."' 4 

Rabbi  ^ama  bar  Qajiina  said  : 

* When  God  causes  HU  Shekinah  to  rest  upon  anyone.  He 
chooses  for  that  purpose  * only  dUtinguished  families  In  Israel ; 
for  it  U said  (Jer  8lf) : " At  that  time,  saith  ths  Lord,  1 will  be 
a God  to  all  the  families  of  Israel."  It  is  not  said : " to  all 
Israel,"  but,  "to  all  the  families  of  IsraeL"* 

‘Puoh*  (Ex  1“)  is  another  name®  for  Sarah. 
She  was  so  called  because  she  spoke  intuitively  by 
the  Holy  Spirit  (from  ‘to  observe,*  or  ‘to  per- 
ceive *) ; as  it  is  said  (Gn  21“) : ‘ In  all  that  Saiuh 
saith  unto  thee,  hearken  unto  her  voice.*  Who- 
ever pronounces  the  blessing  over  the  ^ new  moon 
at  the  appointed  time  receives,  as  it  were,  the 

Sresence  of  the  Shekinah.  Whosoever  mves  his 
aughter  to  a disciple  of  the  wise  is  as  if  he  clings 
to  the®  Shekinah. 

* Whoever  U present  at  a banquet  to  which  a disciple  9 of 
the  wise  U invited,  enjoys,  as  it  were,  the  efiulgenoe  of  the 
Shekinah.' 


That  the  Shekinah supports  the  sick  is  proved 
from  the  text  (Ps  41*) : * God  will  support  him 
upon  the  bed  of  illness.*  Any  one  coming  to  visit 
a sick  person  should  not  sit  either  on  the  couch  or 
on  the  footstool  or  on  a chair,  “ but  should  sit 
wrapped  up  (a  sign  of  reverence)  on  the  ground, 
because  the  Shekinah  rests  above  the  couch  of  a 
sick  person  ; as  it  is  said  (Ps  41*) : ‘ God  will  support 
him  upon  the  bed  of  illness.*  The  hospitable  re- 
ception ^ of  strangers  is  preferable  to  that  of  the 
Shekinah. 

Rabbi  Yitshak  says : 

* Whoever  oommita  K «in  in  lecret,  preasee,  aa  it  were,  against 
the  feet  of  the  Shekinah : for  it  is  said  (Is  66i)  : " The  earth  U 
my  footstooL"  * 

He  that  strikes  the  cheek of  an  Israelite  strikes, 
as  it  were,  the  cheek  of  the  Shekinah  ; for  it  is 
said  (Pr  20”) : ‘ He  that  strikes  a man,  strikes  the 
Holy  One.* '®  He  that  gives  way  to  anger  makes  no 
account^*  even  of  the  presence  of  the  Shekinah; 
for  it  is  said  (Ps  10®) : ‘ The  wicked,  when  his 
anger  arises,  cares  for  nothing  ; not  even  God  is  in 
all  nis  thoughts,’ 

* Four  sets  of  men  receive  not  17  the  preaenoe  of  the  Shekinah  ; 
the  aet  of  scolTerti,  the  set  of  mendacious,  the  set  ot  hypocritee, 
and  the  set  of  slanderers.'  * And  Hannah  answered  and  said  : 
No,  my  lord ' (1  S l^*).  Ilia  said:  * Some  think  chat^  Rabbi 
Yoti  bar  Hanina  said  it : that  Hannah  spake  in  the  following 
sanse  : " Thou  art  neitiier  lord,  nor  doee  the  H0I3'  Spirit  real 
upon  thee,  because  thou  dost  suspect  me  in  this  matter,  and 
bast  formed  such  an  uncharitable  opinion  of  me.  . . . Neither 
tile  Shekinah,  nor  the  H0I3’  Spirit  is  with  thee.'*  * 


ISxtk.  28a;  of.  also  Ab.  Zar.  86;  Yalguf  on  Is  819;  Nam. 
iZa66dA,  xix.  4 ; YcUqui  on  La  & 


* Fdrnd,  786. 

4 The  numerical  value  of  * 

B QfdduaAtn,  70a. 

7 Sanh.  42a. 

*Brr.  fi4a. 

11  J^edartm,  40a. 

19  Ofd.  81a  ; Rtr.  436 ; Haaindh^  16a. 

14  $anh. 

IB  Neither  the  Hebrew  nor  the  Greek  translation  gives  a aatis- 
fautory  rendering  of  this  verse.  The  present  writer  has  there- 
fore translated  it  somewhat  differently  from  the  ordinary 
rendering  of  the  AV,  translating  as  a derivative  of  the 


9 .S’anA.  976 : so  also  Siik.  466. 
* Hm*  is  thirty-eix. 

9 SiigAA,  31 . 

8 Old.  31tf. 

Shab.  126. 
i^Shab.  1270. 


Talmudic  dp)  * to  smite,*  * to  strike,*  and  taking  pS'  in  a figura- 
tive sense  as  well  in  order  to  bring  oat  the  mmnlog  of  ths 
Rabbis.  ^ 

19  Ned.  226.  17  SonA.  IO80. 

19  Btr.  8X6. 
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'And  Esther  stood  in  the  inner  courts  of  the  king’s  house *  * 
(Est  6^).  Rabbi  Laire  said : * When  she  reached  the  chamber 
of  the  images,  the  Shskinah  departed  from  her ; she  then 
exclaimed  (Ps  22^) : **  My  Qod.  mv  Qod,  why  host  thou  forsaken 
me  ? Dost  thou  perhaps  Judge  Inadvertent  and  compulsory  trans- 
greesion  in  the  same  way  as  thou  doet^  presumptuous  sinsi 
Or  is  it  because  1 called  him  (Ahasuerus)  dog?  ” as  it  is  said 
(Ps  22*0;  **  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  sword,  and  mv  darling 
from  the  dog.”  She  then  (bv  way  of  making  amends)  called 
him  lion,  as  it  is  said  2^) : **  Save  me  from  the  lion’s 
mouth.”' 

* For  a i>eriod  of  six  months  * David  was  afOioted  with  leprosv ; 
for  it  is  said  (Ps  517) : " Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be 
clean:  wash  me,  and  I shall  be  whiter  than  snow.”  At  that  time 
the  Sbekiuah  departed  from  him ; for  it  is  said  (51^^ : " Restore 
unto  me  the  Joy  of  thy  salvation.”  And  the  Sanhedrin  kept 
aloof  from  hixn ; for  it  is  said  (11979) : Let  those  that  fear 
thee  turn  unto  me.”  That  the  affliction  lasted  six  months  is 

K>ved  from  1 K 2D,  where  it  is  said:  "And  the  da}*8  that 
▼id  reigned  over  Israel  were  forty  years : seven  years  reigned 
he  in  Hebron,  and  thirty  and  three  years  reigned  he  in  Jeru- 
salem whereas  in  2 8 59  it  is  saJd : "In  Hebron  he  reigned 
over  Judah  seven  years  and  six  months.”  The  reason  why 
these  six  months  are  omitted  in  Kings  is,  because  during  the 
period  he  was  afflicted  with  leprosy.' 

The  Talmud  proves  that  the  Shekinah  did  not 
exist  during  the  second  Temple  in  the  following 
way: 

Why  is  it  that  the  word  noOKi.  * And  I will  be  glorified  * 
(Hag  IB),  is  without  the  letter  rt,  whilst  another  reading  has  it  ? 
It  intimates  the  absence  of  five  things  from  the  second  Temple, 
which  existed  In  the  first,^  viz.  (1)  the  Ark,  the  Mercy  Seat, 
and  the  Oberabim ; (2)  the  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  altar  ; (S) 
the  visible  presence ; (4)  the  Holy  Spirit ; (5)  the  Urim  and 
Thammim. 

Lnsaaruu.— zL  258 ; BDB  iv.  487-489 ; J.  Abelson, 
The  Immanence  qf  God  in  Rabbinical  Literature,  London, 
1912^cha.  iv.-xii. : G.  Dalman,  Die  Worte  Jesu,  Leipzig,  1898 ; 
F.  Weber,  JtZaiseAe  Theologie\  do.  1897;  S.  Schechter, 
Some  Aspects  qf  Rabbinie  Thedogy,  London,  1909,  oh.  xiv. ; 
lexicons  of  Boxtorf,  Levy,  Kohnt,  and  Jsistrovr. 

Julius  J.  Price. 

SHEOL. — See  Abyss,  Eschatology,  State 
OP  THE  Dead. 


SHEWBREAD.— 

*.  Tcniis.--In  the  older  sources,  1 S 21®  (Hab  7),  1 g 748,  we 
find  * bread  of  the  face  (or  presence  [le.  of  God]),' 

EY  * shewbreim,*  RYm  * presence-br^A.'  This  term  is  also  us^ 
in  the  Priestly  Oods  (P).  Ex  26*>  05^)  85^  899®,  and  in 

2 Ch  4D.  lo  Nu  47  it  is  abbreviated  into  happdnim.  In 
I Ob  9»  23»,  Neh  10»  (Hab.  U),  we  have  on^,  EV 

'ehewbread,'  AVm  'Heb.  bread  of  ordering’;  in  2 Oh  181* 
ma'&rekheth  Icbem;  in  1 Oh  28*®,  2 Oh  2^  29*®,  we  have  ma’drsk- 
heth,  and  in  Ex  40®9  fsi^sm.  Ma’drekheth  is  from  *py,  * to  set  in 
order,'  and  is  used  in  the  oonorete  sense  of  * row ' or  'pile.' 
As  the  Babylonian  monumenta  show  sacred  tables  wi^  piln  of 
bread,  it  la  probable  that  ma'drakhetb  meant  'pile.*  In  jLv  24® 
the  ehewbread  conslita  of  two  ma'drakhOth,  EV  * rows,'  BVm 

* piles.*  Hence,  UJfcm  hamrna'drekheth,  etc.,  mean  * pile- 
bread*  or  'row-bread.*  In  1 8 21®  (Hab.  O the  ehewbread  is 
called  tih|J  on^,  EV  'holy  bread,'  as  distinguished  from  Vn 

* ordinary,*  EV  * common  bread.*  In  2 Oh  2®  (Bab.  S)  we  have 
nJTiy?  I'Wt  ‘ ma'drekheth,  oontinually  present,'  and  in  Nu  47 
Ubem  hattdmidh,  EV  ' the  contlnnal  bread,'  as  being  alwaj’s  on 
the  table. 

In  NT  the  ehewbread  is  aproi  ^ wpo94irm*tt,  Mt  12®,  Mk  2^8, 
Lk  5®  ; and  in  He  9®  ^ wp60ta-t,t  rwv  oprotK,  * bread  of  the  eetting 
out,'  ‘the  setting  out  of  bread,*  EV  'ehewbread,'  In  He  ^ 
RVm,  'Or.  the  setting  forth  of  the  loavea*  Theee  are  t.tt 
renderinn  of  Ubem  hamma'drekheth,  etc.,  and  also  of  Ubem 
pdnbn,  ^ough  the  latter  Is  also  rendered  by  the  LXX  literally 
•proi  rov  vpoowvov  and  Jarot  'loaves  of  the  face.* 

Other  LXX  renderings  are  01  oproi  oi  Ypoxaf^cvoi,  Ex  39*®,  ' the 
loavea  set  forth,*  and  oi  oproi  rijt  vpcx^ooar,  ' bread  of  the 
offering.'  In  8 K 7®*  (Heb.  and  Eng.  1 K 74*^  Vulg.  follows 
LXX  with  panes  propotitionU,  ' the  loaves  of  setting  forth.' 
eto. ; Luther  has  Sehaufivot,  hence  probably  'ehewbread'  in 
TiDdale*s  NT  (1525),  He  9»,  and  In  other  EnglUh  versions.  This 
rsndeiing  may  be  due  to  the  idea  that  the  iMves  were  set  forth 
to  be  shown  to  Ood. 

With  two  exceptions  the  shewbread  is  said  to  be  placed  upon 
a ' table  ' ; but  In  1 K 5*®-  **,  Ezk  41**,  we  read  of  an  mtar  which 
is  clearly  the  table  of  the  shewbread  and  not  the  altar  of 
incense,  which  does  not  apt«ar  till  the  latest  straU  of  the 
Prleetly  (2ode.  lo  Mai  17.  *9  • the  table  of  Jahweh  ’ may  be  the 
table  of  the  shewbread,  but  la  more  probably  the  altar  of  bumt- 
cffeiing,  or  may  include  both. 


* M«g.  156.  1 ^nA.  107a. 

9 1 ^ ; Jems.  Ta'dn.  66a  ; the  hyssop  is  presented  for 

the  purification  of  lepers. 

* The  numerical  value  of  the  letter  n is  five. 


2.  Nature. — The  shewbread  consisted  of  two 
rows  or  piles,  each  containing  six  loaves  or  cakes 
of  bread  made  after  a specif  recipe  (Lv  24*-»  P). 
The  post- Biblical  Jewish  authorities,  Josephus, 
Philo,  Mishn&h,  and  Talmud,^  state  that  the  ahew- 
bread  was  unleavened,  and  in  view  of  Lv  2^^  P, 
which  prescribes  that  a minhdhf  or  bloodless 
offering,  shall  always  be  unleavened,  it  seems 
likely  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  shewbread, 
at  any  rate  after  the  Exile,  though  possibly  not 
in  primitive  times.  In  one  passage  in  the  Priestly 
Code,  according  to  our  present  text,  the  shew- 
bread is  sp^en  of  as  n^K.  This  term  is  explained 
by  J.  G.  Wetzstein*  as  for  Hns?iehj  from^enosh, 

‘ man,*  and  this  view  is  accepted  by  Kdnig ; * but 
it  is  rejected  by  the  Oxford  Hebrew  Lexicon  and 
most  scnolars.  *Is?is?ie}i  is  usually  explained  as 
EV  ‘offering  made  by  fire,*  which  would  imply 
that  the  shewbread  was  bnmt ; it  could  hardly  be 
called  a ‘fire-offering*  because  it  had  been  baked. 
But  there  is  no  suggestion  elsewhere  that  it  was 
bnmt,  and  the  idea  is  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ments everywhere  else  that  it  was  eaten.  In  the 
immediate  context,  Lv  24^  the  incense  placed 
with  the  shewbread  is  called  *ishsheh ; probably 
some  confusion  between  the  shewbread  and  the 
incense  led  to  a slight  corruption  of  the  text,  the 
original  having  merely  stated  that  the  incense 
was  *ishsheh. 

The  shewbread  was  placed  upon  a table  or 
altar  and  was  renewed  weekly  (Ex  26*®  46**, 
1 S 21*  7),  1 K 0*>-“).  Probably  the  original 

text  of  1 K 6*®-**  stated  that  the  table  was  cedar 
(Ezk  41**,  ‘altar  of  wood*),  and  this  may  very 
well  have  been  the  case  in  the  pre-Exilic  sanctu- 
aries, 1 K 7"  being  late  and  tne  Chronicler,  as 
usual,  antedating  the  conditions  of  his  own  times. ^ 
In  the  description  of  the  table  in  Ex  26**^  it  is 
made  of  shittim  (acacia)  wood  and  overlaid  with 
gold.  Probably  this  was  the  case  with  the  table 
m the  poet-Exilic  temple  ; it  is  not  likely  that  the 
statements  of  1 K 7^  and  Jos.  Ant.  vm.  iiL  7,  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  a table  of  solid  gold,  are 
literally  true.  According  to  Ex  26*®,  there  were 
various  utensils  on  the  table,  and,  according  to 
Lv  24*^,  incense  on,  or  by  the  side  of,  the  loaves. 
In  Lv  24*,  2 CHii  18“,  the  epithet  ^aJior  is  applied 
to  the  table  ; as  this  term  is  frequently  applied  in 
P to  the  gold  used  for  the  tabernacle,  it  is  probably 
ap|fiied  to  the  table  as  being  overlaid  with  ‘ pore  * 

3.  History. — ^The  antiquity  of  the  shewbread  is 

shoi^'n  by  the  mention  of  it  in  1 S 21®  where 

it  aupears  in  the  sanctuary  at  Nob  in  the  time  of 
Saul.  In  this  passage  it  seems  that  the  shewbread 
was  placed  hot  upon  the  table,  and  that  the  stale 
bread,  after  it  been  removed  from  the  table, 
might  be  eaten  by  any  one  in  a state  of  ceremonial 
cleanness,  and  not  merely,  as  in  later  times,  by 
the  priests.  This  passi^  belongs  to  one  of  the 
older  soorces  of  S,  compiled  some  time  before  760. 

We  next  meet  with  tlie  shewbread  in  the  Temple 
of  Solomon  (1  K 6*®'**  7" ; the  former  of  these 
passages  l^longs  to  an  early  source,  before  700, 
and  establishes  the  presence  of  the  shewbread  in 
Solomon’s  Temple).  From  analogy  we  may  con- 
clude that  it  was  also  a feature  of  the  sanctuary  at 
Shiloh  and  other  early  Israelite  shrines.  Ezk  41*® 
includes  the  table  in  the  specifications  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temple ; no  doubt  the  temple 
built  by  Zerubbabel  h^  such  a table ; there  is 

* DQlmann,  Sxodue  und  Zeiatfotxs®.  p.  65S11. 

7 In  an  axcureus  to  F.  Delitascb,  Bill.  Coinmentar  fiber  die 
Pealmen*,  Leipzig,  1888,  p.  889,  En^.  tr..  London,  1889,  ilL 
485  ff . 

• Bebrdieekee  und  ararndieehee  Worterbueh  turn  AT,  Leipzig, 
1910. 

® Gf.  0.  F.  Buroey,  Rotee  on  the  Heb.  Text  of  the  Book  ^ 
Ktnge,  Oxford.  1903,  p.  78  f. 
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positive  evidence  for  its  presence  in  the  post- 
Exilic  ten^le  somewhat  later.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Neh  10®  ; 1 Mac  1®  mentions  it  among 

the  spoils  carried  ofif  by  Antiochos  Epiphanes: 

1 Mac  4^  tells  us  that  Judas  Maccabceus  replaced 
the  table  when  he  cleansed  and  refurnished  the 
Temple.  The  statement  of  2 Ch  4®  (cf.  1 Ch  28^®, 

2 Ch  4^,  * tables  *)  that  Solomon  made  ten  tables 
is  an  example  of  the  Chronicler’s  passion  for  ex- 
aggerating numbers.  A writer  whom  Josephus 
quotes  under  the  name  of  Hecatssus  of  Abdera,^ 
apparently  belonging  to  the  8rd  cent.  B.a,  speaks 
of  a golden  altar  in  the  Temple,  doubtless  the 
table  of  the  shewbread.  The  paeudepigraphal 
Letter  of  Aristeas,^  variously  dated  from  aMut  200 
B.a  to  after  a.d.  33,®  gives  an  elaborate  account 
of  a table  of  gold  and  precious  stones  said  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Teo^le  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (285-247  B.O.).  The  incident  and  the 
table  are  both  imaginary,  but  they  may  add  some- 
thing to  the  evidence  for  a table  of  gold  in  the 
Second  Temple.  The  table  is  mentioned  in  PhUo® 
and  Josephus.®  There  are  also  details  and  dis- 
cussions concerning  the  table  and  the  shewbread  in 
the  Talmud  and  other  post-Biblical  Jewish  litera- 
ture. No  doubt  the  table  and  the  rite  continued 
till  the  final  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus  ; 
the  table  is  shown  on  the  Arch  of  Titus,  as  part  of 
the  spoils  taken  by  him  from  the  Temple.  There 
is  no  mention  of  shewbread  in  connexion  with  the 
temple  at  Helioimlis  or  that  at  Elephantine,  but,  as 
the  available  evidence  is  scanty,  it  is  possible  that 
the  rite  may  have  been  observed  in  either  or  both 
of  these  sanctuaries. 

4.  Significance. — There  is  no  official  or  even 
express  statement  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
rite.  The  terms  are  got  from  the  arrangement  of 
the  loaves  (ma'drekheth)  or  the  position  of  the 
table  {pdnim).  There  is  no  CTound  for  the  view 
sometimes  held  that  the  loaves  were  called 
* presence-bread  ’ because  they  symbolized  the 
presence  of  God  with  His  people.  P speaks  of 
them  as  qddesh  qoddshlm,  * holy  of  holies,  i.s.  as 
belonmng  to  the  group  of  most  sacred  things, 
probaoly  partly  because  of  proximity  to  the  inner 
shrine,  the  Most  Holy  Place,  partly  Wause  of  the 
ancient  and  unique  character  of  the  rite,  as  far  as 
the  Temple  wor^p  was  concerned. 

In  the  absence  of  any  express  statement  we  can 
only  attempt  to  deduce  the  si^ificance  of  the 
shewbread  from  analogy  and  other  a priori  con- 
siderations. The  setting  out  of  food  on  a table  in 
a temple  before  the  shrine  or  image  of  a deity  is 
found  in  many  religions.®  Jer  44'®  etc.  speaks  of 
the  cakes  {kavnoanim)  baked  by  Jewish  women 
for  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (o.v.);  and  Is  66"  of 
those  who  set  in  order  TaraM)  a table  for  a deity 
Gad,  RV  ‘Fortune.*  There  were  at  Rome  lectt- 
sfcmia,  or  festivals  at  which  banquets  were  spread 
for  the  gods — a practice  perhaps  introduced  from 
Greece.  Babylonian  ritual  included  the  setting 
forth  of  loaves — twelve  or  a multiple  thereof — 
before  the  deity;  these  were  to  be  sweet,  i.e, 
unleavened,  and  made  of  a special  kind  of  meaL^ 
No  doubt  the  rite  in  Israel  was  a survival  from 
the  time  when  the  deity  was  thought  of  as  actu- 
ally consuming  the  food  offered  to  him.  Even 
Lv  21®*"  H speaks  of  the  sacrifices  as  lehem 
Eldhim,  ‘ the  bread  of  God,*  doubtless  metaphori- 
cally. It  has  been  suggested  that  hot  bread 
(1  S 21®  ’J),  fresh  from  the  oven,  was  used  so 

1 C,  Apxon,  L 22.  » 52-72. 

® H.  T.  Andrews,  in  R.  H.  Chaxlee,  Apoc.  and  Pteud.  <if  tfu 
OT,  Oxford,  1918,  U.  100  fl. 

* VU.  Hot,  UL  10,  etc.  » Ant.  ni.  ri.  8,  etc. 

® W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  qf  the  SemUu'^t  London,  1894,  p. 
2251. 

7 Cf.  the  aoUth,  EV  ‘fine  flour,*  of  Lv  24*  (EAT*,  pp.  600, 
629 ; A.  Jerexnias,  OT  in  the  Light  qf  the  Ane.  Boat,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1911,  IL  114, 135). 
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that  the  deity  might  enjoy  the  fragrance.  But 
would  there  be  any  agreeable  fragrance  at  the  end 
of  a week?  The  idea  that  Jahweh  consumed  the 
food  would  be  obsolete  long  before  our  documents 
were  composed.  In  historical  times  the  shewbread 
was  an  ancient  established  fact,  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  course,  part  of  the  divinely  prescri^d 
worship,  and  therefore  binding  and  efficacious, 
apart  rrom  any  explanation  or  justification.  For 
most  that  would  be  sufficient,  but  thoughtful  men 
would  find  the  rite  significant  in  the  different 
ways  in  which  it  appealed  to  them.  To  Philo  ' it 
seems  to  symbolize  the  earth,  as  the  lamp-stand 
does  heaven ; i.e.,  the  presence  of  the  loaves 
symbolizes  the  dominion  of  Jahweh  over  earth  and 
heaven.  Josephus  says  that  the  twelve  loaves 
denoted  the  year  with  its  twelve  months.®  Cyril 
of  Jerusalem  treats  the  shewbread  as  a type  of 
the  Eucharist.* 

Lxtbrxtu&b. — A.  Dnijzuuux,  Die  SUeher  Exodua  und  Leviti- 
oua^,  Leipzig,  1897,  pp.  668  ff. ; S.  R.  Driver,  The  Book  of 
Exoduty  Cambridge,  idll,  pp.  2081,  272  ff. ; A.  H.  McNefle, 
The  Book  qf  Sxodua,  Iionaon,  1908,  pp.  xc,  164  ff. ; A.  R.  S. 
Kennedy,  aTDB,  t.t).  * Shewbread':  I.  Beniringer,  Sehrdi^he 
ArchaotugUy  Frelbon  L B.,  1894,  pp.  387,  397.  401.  426,  432, 
443  ; W.  Nowack,  LehrbuM  der  heordiechen  Arehaologiey  do. 
1894,  IL  207,  241.  W.  H.  BBNNETT. 

SHl*AHS. — z.  The  name. — The  term  ‘ShTah* 
is  a collective  term  meaning  * party  * or  * following,* 
which  h€is  been  applied  to  the  partisans  of  the 
family  of  'All,  the  cousin  and  son-in-law  of  the 
Prophet  Muhammad,  since  the  early  days  of  Islftm, 
when  they  first  constituted  themselves  a sect. 
The  full  name  would  be  Shfah  *Ahlu-l-Bait, 

* followers  of  the  Prophet’s  kindred.*  Much  more 
frequently  used  in  the  beginning  was  the  term 
‘'AJlitc* — a term  which  is  primarily  of  political 
implication  as  referring  to  the  claims  of  'All’s 
family  to  the  khallfate.  ‘ShTahs*  to-day  has 
a directly  religious  reference.  It  describe  the 
smaller  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Muhammadan- 
ism, which  adheres  to  the  twelve  (or  seven)  imdms 
of  the  family  of ' AlL  For  the  ShTahs  these  imAme 
are  infallible  religious  leaders.  The  ShTahs  are 
found  at  the  present  time  in  large  numbers  only  in 
Persia  and  m India. 

2.  Origin. — Despite  the  claims  of  the  ShTahs  and 
the  traditions  offered  in  proof  of  them,  there  is  no 
reliable  trace  of  any  utterance  by  the  Prophet 
which  points  to  'All  or  his  descendants  as  his 
successors  in  the  leadership  of  Isl2m.  The  ShTahs 
assert  that  Muhammad  definitely  nominated  'All 
and  his  descendants  at  the  Pool  of  Al-Ghadlr  and 
that  on  different  occasions  he  indicated  his  prefer- 
ence for  *AJL  Veiled  references  in  the  Quf&n, 
when  interpreted  allegorically  (faunO*  are  made  to 
place  *AJl  next  to  the  Prophet  in  excellence  and 
far  above  all  other  men.  The  Prophet  is  the  snn 
and ' AJl  is  the  moon.  The  course  of  events  in  the 
days  of  the  Prophets  and  afterwards  so  strongly 
contradicts  these  arguments  that  they  may  be  set 
aside,  and  the  development  of  the ' AJid  claims  may 
be  studied  in  the  light  of  historical  facts. 

Mul^ammad  refused  to  name  his  successor,  and 
the  two  first  khallfahs,  Abd  Bakr  and 'Umar,  were 
elected  by  the  Muslim  community  {IjmtC),  the 
latter  on  the  nomination  of  his  predecessor;  the 
third  choice  was  indecisive,  and  tne  khallfate  was 
offered  to  'AJl  on  condition  that  he  pledged  loyalty 
to  the  traditional  interests  of  Islam.  In  his 
answer  he  was  uncertain,  and  the  choice  passed  to 
'Uthman.  Meanwhile,  'All’s  wife,  the  Prophet’s 
daughter  Ffttimah,  bad  presented  a claim  to  Abd 
Bain  for  some  cro>vn  lands  as  her  inheritance  from 
her  father’s  estate.  The  claim  bad  been  refused 

1 Vit,  Hoa.  m.  10. 

s AnL  m.  vfL  7 ; siinilxrly  Zimmern,  JTeremias,  etc.,  connect 
them  "^th  the  twelve  figns  of  the  sodinc  (tee  reff.  above). 

3 A.  Plummer,  HDB  fli.  146. 
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by  the  khaJlfah  Abtl  Bakr,  and  the  family  of  'All 
felt  agmeved  at  the  treatment  shown  them. 
When  'Uthman  was  elected,  the  umpire  of  the 
election,  Abd-ar-Rahm&n,  warned  'All  against 
using  hiis  nearer  kinship  to  the  Prophet  as  a basis  for 
special  consideration.  This  probably  marks  the 
emergence  of  a claim  in  favour  of  the^Ahlu-’l-Bait. 
The  weakness  and  failure  of  'Uthman’s  reign 
ranged  the  stronger  forces  of  Islftm  against  him, 
and  among  them^AU  and  his  friends.  'Uthman’s 

fovemor  m Syria,  Muiwiyah,  was  of  Umayyad 
escent  like  the  khallfah  himself.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  he  very  probably  would  have 
seized  the  power  from  *AJI  on  'Uthman’s  death  in 
any  case.  But,  when  'All  and  his  party  lent  their 
countenance  to  the  conspiracy  which  robbed 
'Uthman  of  his  life,  Mu'&^vlyah  gave  himself  out 
as  the  avenger  of  'Uthman’s  blood.  Even  then, 
when  the  way  was  once  more  open  for  him  to  be 
elected  khallfah,  'All  was  not  willing  to  stake 
anything  on  his  legitimist  rights.  He  would  have 
evaded  election  had  it  been  possible.  The  rebels 
and  his  friends  almost  compelled  bim  to  accept. 
Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  events  make  it  clear 
that  no  belief  in  a divine  right  of  the  *Ahlu-T-Bait 
to  succeed  the  Pr^het  existed,  and  consequently 
there  could^  be  no  ShTah  or  party  which  hdd  that 
belief.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  causes  at  work 
after  'Uthraan’s  death  were  tending  to  produce  a 
violent  schism  in  Islftm.  On  the  one  hand  there 
yas  . powerful  usurper,  Mu'ftwiyah,  >vith  the 
iXTC»istible  appeal  of  blood-revenge  and  the  vindi- 
cation of  the  khallfate — the  holiest  authority 
which  Islftm  possessed.  On  the  other  were  arrayed 
the  ^tisaxm  of  democratic  rights,  who  were  pre- 
pared to  resist  Mu'fiwiyah’s  usurpation,  and  stand- 
mg  with  them  the  duly  elected  khallfah 'AH,  whose 
supporters  were  now  forging  arguments  looking 
towards  the  establishment  of  the  divine  right  m 
'All  ^d  his  family  to  rule  over  the  Muslim  com- 
munity. The  two  sides  came  into  armed  conflict. 
Mu'ftwiyah  cursed  'AH  in  the  Friday  service  at 
Damascus,  and  'AH  denounced  Mu'ftwiyah  at  Kftfa.. 
The  decisive  clash  came  at  the  battle  of  Siffln 
(36  A.H. ; A.D.  657),  and  at  that  time  the  bungling 
management  of  a golden  opportunity  by  'AJl’s 
representative,  Abu  Musft,  left  'AH  without  the 
support  of  the  democratic  rights  party  and  legally 
deposed  in  the  eyes  of  his  ovm  nienda  The 
former  withdre\y  from  the  army  and  gave  them- 
s^vea  to  anarchist  excesses  which  were  a constant 
hindrance  to  'All’s  causa  The  ^vithdrawal  of  these 
Kh&njites,^  as  they  csdled  themselves  because  of 
their  protests  against  both  khalifahs,  left  'All’s 
supporters  a homogeneous  party,  a Shfah.  The 
p^y  was  sufficiently  formed  to  hold  together 
from  this  time  forwarda  The  assassination  of  'AH 
(40  A.H.)  greatly  diminished  its  political  hopes, 
but  the  total  reaction  of  the  events  gave  added 
strength  to  the  spirit  and  numbers  of  the  group. 

3-  The  Shi'ah  imftm*.— With  the  death  of  'AH 
the  khallfate  ceased  to  be  an  attainable  end  for 
the  Shtahs.  For  a few  brief  months  al-Uason,  the 
elder  of  the  two  sons  of  'AH  and  Ffttimah,  main- 
tained a shadowy  rule  in  Kufa  and  then  resigned 
(41  A.H.)  and  betook  himself  to  Medina.  In6lA.H 
the  younger  son,  al-Husain,  yielded  to  the  flimsy 
^urances  of  the  Ktifans  and  left  Mecca  on  the 
fatal  adventure  which,  they  said,  was  to  set  him 
upon  the  throne  in  Kftfa.  The  overwhelming  of 
troops  of  the  Umayyad 
khaHfah,  Yazid  ibn  Mu'ftwiyah,  at  Kerbelft  ex- 
*Alid  hope  of  political  dominion. 
The  Shralis  made  the  b^t  of  necessity  and  gave 
themselves  now  to  an  ambition  for  religious  lesuier- 
ship.  The  representatives  of  the  house  of  'AH 
became  the  indispensable  religious  heads  of  Islftm, 

1 8««  art.  KuAvXau. 


the  irudms  of  the  believers.  The  history  of  the 
centuries  that  followed  the  death  of  Husain  is 
a history  of  intrigfue  actuated  hy  reUgion.  The 
'Alids,  when  they  acted  on  their  own  motive,  were 
not  often  successful,  but  their  claim  to  religious 
leadership  gathered  about  them  a following  and 
made  them  useful  instruments  in  the  hands  of  men 
opposed  to  the  existing  form  of  government.  In 
Persia  they  lent  themsrives  at  an  early  date  to  the 
nationalist  movement,  which  in  time  msplaced  the 
Arab  domination  by  purely  Persian  rule.  In  this 
way  ShTism  ultimatmy  became  the  national  re- 
ligion of  Persia. 

Q)  Al-Mukht&r  in  64  ▲.H.  is  the  first  adventurer  to  emplov  the 
Shrahs  for  his  own  purposes.  He  mve  himself  out  as  the 
avenf^er  of  the  martyred  * people  of  che  House ' and  professed 
allenance  to  a son  of  *Ali,  Muhammad  ibn  al-Hanaflyah,  whose 
mother  was  one  of  the  wives  taken  by  "All  after  the  death  of 
F&timah.  Al-Mukht&r  declared  Ibn  ^-Hanafiyah  to  be  the 
Mandi  (q.v.\  the  founder  of  a new  order  of  justice  and  peace. 
The  direct  heir  to  the  im&mate,  'All  ibn  IgLusain,  Zainu  l-'Abidin, 
was  but  a child,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  an^ed  that  Ibn  al- 
HanafTyah  should  be  recoirnized  for  the  time  Minr.  In  68  a. s. 
the  Shrahs  were  admitted  to  standing  at  the  ha^in  Mecca  and 
Ibn  al-Hanaflyah  was  aoknowledg'ed  as  their  imdrn.  Thus 
within  a few  years  of  al-9usaia's  death  the  ShTahs  were  an 
acknowledgred  sect  of  Isl&m  alone  with  other  sects  or  parties. 
Al-Muhkt&r’a  effort  was  shattered  by  his  defeat  at  Kufa  in 
67  A.B.  He  had  championed  the  cause  of  the  Persian  Mtmiim* 
(Mawili)  and  bad  been  supported  by  the  ShTahs.  His  defeat 
bound  the  Interests  of  the  two  g:roup8  much  more  closely 
together  than  they  had  been. 

(2)  The  second  important  instance  of  a use  of  the  ShTahs  to 
serve  the  ends  of  desig^nin^  politicians  is  found  in  the  campaigpi 
of  Abo  Muslim,  the  chief  agent  in  bringing  about  the  overthrow 
of  the  Umayy^  dynasty  and  the  accession  to  power  of  the 
'AbbAsids.  Abu  Muslim,  the  general  of  the  revolting  army  in 
Khor&s&n,  while  oetensibly  conducting  a revolution  on  behalf 
of  the  'Alids,  was  really  the  agent  of  ffie  family  of  'Abb&s.  By 
kindling  the  hopes  of  the  'Alids  he  gained  the  support  of  the 
Persian  Muslims  and  fought  a campaign  which  brought  Arab 
control  in  Persia  to  an  end;  but.  instead  of  winning  the 
ascendancy  for  the  house  of  'Ali,  he  secured  the  throne  for  Abu 
l-Abb&a  and  settled  the  khallfate  in  the  keeping  of  the  'Abb&aids 
for  500  years. 

(3)  A third  illustration  of  the  ease  with  which  the  religious 
preoccupation  of  the  ShTah  leaders  placed  them  at  the  mercy 
of  political  schemers  Is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  eighth 
imdin,  *Ali  ibn  Mftsi  ar-Bi<U,  who  was  a favourite  of  the  k^ifah 
al-MamuD,  was  named  his  successor,  and  was  married  to  his 
daughter.  Al-Mamftn  admired  his  piety  and  valued  bis  counsel, 
but  these  qualities  were  quite  second  in  importance  to  the 
opportumty  afforded  of  extending  his  influence  and  strengthen- 
ing the  support  of  the  reigning  dymasty.  The  motive  of  policy 
which  led  him  to  exchange  the  colour  of  hia  royal  standLmrd 
from  its  traditional  black  to  the  *Alid  green  was  the  motive 
which  led  him  to  ehow  favour  to  the  leading  representative  of 
the  *Alid  family.  This  was  made  clear  when  public  dissatisfac- 
tion became  acute,  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  the  xmAm, — the  ShTahs  say  by  giving  him  with  ms  own  hand 
a bunch  of  xioisoned  grai>eB. 

(4)  The  most  stertling  instance  of  this  use  of  the  religious 
aims  of  the  ShTahs  is  perhaps  that  supplied  by  'Abdallah  ibn 
Maimun,  the  founder  of  the  Ism&lQiaa  seot  of  the  ShTahs 
(260  A.B. : a.11.  873-874).  This  man  of  far-reaching  political 
vision  laid  plans  to  found  a world-empire  by  destro^g  the 
power  of  the  spiritual  authority  existing  In  Isl&m  and,  on  the 
basis  of  a more  rigorous  and  unified  religious  authority,  seouring 
that  unquestioning  obedience  which  would  be  the  factor  of 
might  in  the  new  state.  As  a starting-point  for  carrying  this 

Slim  Into  effect,  he  made  use  of  a small  unaggressive  sect  of  the 
hTaha  who  insisted  on  recognizing  as  the  seventh  Sbi'ab  imAm 
either  l8m&*il  Ibn  Ja'far  a^S&diq  or  l8m&*Q’8  son,  Mubaoamad. 
With  the  seventh  imdm,  whichever  it  might  be,  the  succession 
was  thought  to  end,  and  because  of  that  fact  the  seventh  tmdm 
was  said  not  to  have  died  and  thus  brought  the  im&mate  to 
extinction  but  to  have  withdrawn  into  concealment  and  to 
exercise  his  indisputable  authority  as  a * Hidden  /mdm  * through 
choeen  representatirea  in  each  generation.  The  Hidden  ImAm 
was  also  the  Mahdi  who  at  the  end  of  the  age  would  regenerate 
the  world.  'Abdallah  ibn  Maimfin  claimed  for  himself  and  his 
successors  the  position  of  a chosen  legate  of  the  Mah(^.  He 
thereby  put  forward  the  highest  daun  to  exercise  spiritual 
authonty.  The  discipline  which  he  formulated  for  the  novitiate 
of  the  new  order  was  thoroughly  adapted  to  secure  the  obedi- 
ence that  he  wished  to  obtiun.  The  Ism&TUans,  os  they  had 
previously  existed,  were  absorbed  in  the  re-organized  sect  and 
became  a mere  pedestal  to  serve  the  vaulting  ambition  of  the 
Maimuniyab  group  and  its  leader. 

Within  the  hUtory  of  the  Ismft' Ilian  sect  the 
political  purpose^  of  revolutionary  leaders  has  been 
prompt  to  avail  itself  of  Persian  mysticism  in  some 
of  ita  ShTah  modiflcationa.  Tne  sect  of  the 
HashlshXn,  or  Assassins  (g.v.),  in  the  12th  and  13th 
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centuries  A.D.,  the  Carmatians  {q.v.),  who  were 
contemporary  with  the  first  century  of  l8m&' Ilian 
history,  and  the  Fatimids  of  N.  Africa,  who  estab- 
lished their  new  ci^'ital,  al-MahdIyah,  in  A.D.  909, 
are  all  instances  ot  the  point  in  question,  viz.  that 
religious  ShTism  lent  itself  to  the  ambitious  ends 
of  political  leaders  all  too  readily.  The  succession 
of  the  Shfah  imdms  is  shown  as  follows : 

n)  ‘All  (35  A.H.-40  A.n.),  (2)  al-^oaan,  (8)  al-^usain,  (4)  ‘AH, 
Zamu  I-' Abidin,  (4)  Mul>amnmd  ibn  al-Hanafiyah,  (5)  Muhammad 
al.B4qlrj(5;  Abu  Hftshim,  Q5)  Ja'far  a»-9idiq,  (7)  Muai  ibn  Jn’far, 
(7)  Iflni&ll  ibn  Ja'far  or  Mubammad  ibn  larn&'U.CS)  ’Ali  ibn  MQsS. 
ar-BidiL,  (9)  Muhammad  al-Jaw&d,  0-0)  ‘All  iJ-Hadl,  (11)  AI- 
yaaan  al-'Askaxi,  (12)  Mubammad  al«Mahdi  (disappaarod  in 
a.P.  878). 

These,  except  'All  and  his  sons  and  Ri<^,  were 
not  men  of  note  in  public  affairs,  but,  as  being  in 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  im&inate,  they  all  are 
reputed  to  have  possessed  in  pre-eminent  degree 
the  character  and  gifts  of  saints. 

The  Hanafiyah  im&mate  comprises  only  five 
imdms.  The  lost  of  the  five  is  re^rted  on  * Abbftsid 
authority  to  have  transferred  his  claim  to  the 
im&mate  to  Muhammad  ibn  'All  the  'Abb&sid. 
His  father,  Ibn  al- Hanafiyah,  is  regarded  by  his 
followers  as  the  Hidden  Imam. 

The  Ismft'ili  im&mate  includes  only  seven  im&ms, 
the  seventh  becoming  * the  Hidden  One.’ 

The  regular  Shfcms,  who  form  a very  large 
majority  of  the  whole  number,  are  designated  as 
the  lthn&-'asharlya  (‘Twelvers’),  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  Ismfi'Ilians,  who,  as  they  hold  to 
only  seven  imdms^  are  call^  §ab'iya  (‘ Seven  era*). 
The  ' Twelvers  ’ are  generally  called  the  Im&miyah. 

The  law  of  succession  in  the  im&mate  has  Seen 
fairly  consistent.  The  im&m  inherits  the  grace  of 
his  office  from  'All  as  the  legitimate  successor  of 
the  Prophet  and  is,  as  well,  the  heir  of  the  Prophet 
through  his  da^hter  F&timah.  He  is  of  the 
descendants  of  Husain,  the  younger  son  of  'All 
and  Fatimah.  He  is  regularly  the  eldest  son  of 
his  father.  It  was  the  deparcure  from  this  rule 
that  caused  the  IsmS^Iliau  schism.  The  im&mate 
of  Ibn  al-Hanaflyah  claims  to  be  legitimate,  though 
it  has  no  connexion  >vith  F&timah.  It  deems  the 
connexion  with  'All  sufficient.  The  Zaidlyah  sect 
of  Shfahs  seem  to  have  a better  argument  in  claim- 
ing that  the  im&mate  need  not  be  restricted  to  the 
line  of  Husain  and  need  not  observe  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  Their  own  founder,  Zaid,  a grand- 
son of  Husain,  was  not  a first-born  son. 

^ Later  history  of  the  Shiahs. — ^The  early 
'Abb&sid  khalifahs  were  disposed  to  be  friendly 
towards  the  Shfahs.  Their  attitude  towards 
foreigners  and  foreign  learning  was  symnathetic 
and  their  view  and  outlook  liberal  towaras  those 
who  differed  from  them.  By  profession  they  were 
Sunnites,  but  in  practice  their  attitude  was  much 
more  generous  than  that  of  the  orthodox  leaders 
of  their  day.  In  the  khallfate  of  al-Man^Or,  the 
second  of  the 'Abbftsid  rulers,  the  Mu'tazilite  school 
of  thought  took  its  rise.  It  was  the  Persian  re- 
sponse to  the  crdtures  of  the  East  and  West  as 
these  began  to  make  their  infiuence  felt  in  Persian 
Muslim  circles.  It  cultivated  the  spirit  of  criticism 
and  encouraged  the  testing  of  traditional  views  by 
an  appeal  to  reason.  The  Mu'tazilah  flourished 
especially  in  the  reigns  of  al-Mam\ln,  al-Mu'tasim, 
and  al-Wftthik  (198-232  A.H. ; A.D.  813-847).  In 
the  bitter  rivalry  between  the  Sunnites  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  Mu'tazilah  and  Shfahs  on  the  other 
it  was  assumed  that  the  two  last  slmred  the  same 
opinions,  and  Sunni  orthodoxy  opposed  the  one  in 
proportion  as  it  opposed  the  other.  Both  schools 
were  essentially  Persian  and  both  refu.sed  to  be 
bound  by  the  Tradition  and  Consensus  as  held  by 
the  Sunnis.  They  both  favoured  speculation  ana 
the  dialectic  method  of  proof.  Unfortunately,  the 
apologetic  industry  of  the  orthodox  party  snowed 


a zeal  in  creating  an  efiective  literature  and  in 
organizing  a propaganda,  while  their  opponents 
trusted  in  the  iatxwsio  reasonableness  of  tlieii 
views.  In  the  conservative  reaction  which  set  in 
under  al-Mutawakkil  (232  A.H.)  both  Mu'tozUites 
and  Shfahs  suftered  severely ; and  they  seemed  to 
be  put  at  a still  greater  aisad vantage  when  the 
great  tradition  collections  of  the  Sunnis  were  put 
m circulation.  Al-Bukharl  issued  his  Sahih  before 
256  A.U.  (A.D.  870)  €md  Muslim  his  collection  with 
the  same  title  a few  years  afterwards.  These 
works  constituted  the  foundation  of  all  later  works 
of  law  and  seemed  to  afford  a body  of  proof  which 
could  not  be  controverted.  The  Mu’tazilah  and 
Shfahs  alike  suffered  when  Abu'l  H&^Q  aJ- Ash'll 
iq-v.),  who  had  been  trained  under  Mu'tazilite 
teachers,  turned  their  own  weapons  against  the 
Mu’tazilah  (c.  300  A.H.)  and  framed  his  system  of 
doctrine  along  traditional  (i.s.  Sunnite)  lines.  His 
formulation  of  orthodoxy  became  the  stands^ 
throughout  Sunnite  Islftm  and  has  maintained  its 
position  down  to  the  present  time.  Such  Mu’ tao- 
ism as  remained  at  the  close  of  the  4th  Muslim 
century  has  been  absorbed  by  the  Shfahs,  and 
scholsus  are  disposed  to  find  in  modem  Shfism  a 
fair  representative  of  the  old  speculative  and 
dialectical  spirit  of  the  Mu’tazilah. 

The  Shfahs  enjoyed  a period  of  prosperity  when 
the  Buwaihids  came  to  assume  the  real  power 
under  the  khallfate  of  al-Muti  (334  A.H.  ; A.D. 
946).  These  princes  were  of  Shfali  faith,  and 
Shfism  was  protected  and  encouraged  by  them 
while  they  retained  their  power  in  Baghd&d  (until 
447  A.H.  ; A.D.  1055).  I)uring  the  Buwaihid 
regime  there  appeared  an  interesting  propagandist 
organization  which  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a more 
rational  and  systematic  presentation  of  Isl&m  as  it 
was  understood  by  the  Mu’tazilite-Shfah  scholus. 
This  society  was  Imown  as  the  * Brethren  of  Purity* 
(Ikhwftn  a^-Safft).  Their  views  were  set  forth  in  a 
series  of  treatises  numbering  about  50  or  51  in  all. 
’These  treatises  were  %videly  Imo'Nvn,  Uwe  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  copies  which  still  survive, 

'The  Shfah  faith  had  sutl’ered  from  lack  of 
political  prestige  in  Persia  until  the  entrance  of 
the  Buwaihid  princes  upon  the  scene,  and  after 
their  time  Shfism  again  suffered  eclipse  as  the 
Seljuks,  who  were  Sunnites,  tissum^  control. 
The  brilliant  triumph  of  the  Safawid  Shfth  Isms'll 
(A.D.  1499-1502)  established  a new  order  of  things 
and  made  the  Slif  ah  religion  what  it  has  continued 
to  be  since  that  date — the  national  religion  of 
Persia.  The  one  ruler  w’ho  seriously  threatened 
the  secure  hold  of  Shfism  on  the  country  was 
N&dir  Shfth  (A.D.  1736),  whose  aims  were  purely 
secular.  With  an  eye  to  the  control  of  a vMt 
empire,  he  proposed  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  Sunnites  and  Shfahs,  have  both  regarded 
as  equally  orthodox,  and  Shl'ism  placed  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  great  schools  of  Sunnite  Isl&m, 
as  a fifth  school  alongside  the  four  already  accepted 
as  orthodox.  The  proposal  met  with  vigorous 
opposition  and  was  given  up,  though  K&dir  Sbfth’s 
treatment  of  the  Shfah  hierarchy  in  Persia  to^  the 
end  of  his  reign  showed  that  he  was  very  little 
concerned  with  the  prosperity  of  the  Shfah  or  any 
other  form  of  religion. 

The  accession  of  the  Safawids  brought  to  the 
throne  a lino  of  SfifI  ^ saints — a fact  whim  suggests 
a strong  reason  for  the  persistence  and  spread  of 
Shfism.  The  §\ifl  mysticism  has  had  a specially 
close  relation  to  Persia  and  the  Shfah  form  of 
Islftm,  and  the  sects  of  the  Shfah  have  taken  much 
of  their  distinctive  character  from  Sdfism.* 


I 8ee  art.  ^OrTs. 

s Of.  the  emphasis  laid  on  gnosis  in  the  IsmiHIan^eect  and 
the  complete  submission  to  authority  which  the  Shfeh  eecte 
make  promiiieut  in  their  reotUreuientik 
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An  even  more  important  factor  in  the  growth  of 
Shrism  is  found  in  the  features  of  the  system 
which  provide  for  powerful  emotional  revivals  of 
religion.  The  Shfahs  have  always  lived  in  the 
emotional  atmosphere  of  martyrdom.  The  memory 
of  the  martyred  founders  of  the  sect,  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  imdmSf  and  of  the  confession  witnessed 
by  the  ^eat  saints  is  much  cultivated,  and  the 
annual  feasts  of  commemoration  are  marked  by 
demonstrations  of  feeling  observed  nowhere  else  in 
Isl&m.  The  greatest  of  all  these  memorial  feasts 
is  the  Afu/iarram,  which  is  specially  devoted  to 
the  martyrs  of  Kerbeid.,  pre-eminent  among  them 
the  imdnt  ]^usain.  The  feast  in  honour  of  'All  at 
Nejef  and  that  observed  at  Meshed  for  the  xTnam 
Rids,  are  impressive  by  reason  of  the  outward  show 
of  ceremonial  and  even  more  because  of  the  display 
of  mtense  feeling.  Another  factor  calculated  to 
excite  interest  and  enthusiasm  to  a marked  degree 
is  the  Mahdist  expectation  which  has  been  con- 
stantly present  in  Shrah  circles.  It  is  not  confined 
to  the  Shfahs,  but  has  been  specially  active  among 
them.  The  fanaticism  of  the  Ismft'ilian  move- 
ment was  stimulated  by  Mahdist  hopes  which 
centred  in  the  seventh  imdm.  The  Carmatian 
excesses  were  connected  by  the  Carmatians  them- 
selves, in  some  part  at  least,  mth  the  service  of 
the  MahdL  The  Fatimid  empire  in  the  Maghrib 
was  founded  by  Sa'id  ibn  Ahmad,  who  claimed  to 
^ the  Mahdi,  and  Mahdist  fanaticism  promoted 
its  extension.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced, 
^nerally  speaking,  the  alleged  withdrawal  of  the 
and  hiscontmued  existence  as al-Ghaib (‘the 
Hidden  Im&m  *)  have  contributed  to  make  the  hope 
of  the  Mahdi  an  abiding  incentive  to  religious 
interest.  ® 

Shrah  oartv  ara: 

Za^iyah  sect:  (2)  the  Jsm&TIiaua:  (8)  their ^sprinr,  the 
Druses  (de^ed*^froin 
the  the  Hashishm,  or  Assassins  (a  development 

in.quite  modern  times  the  Shaikhi 
se^  and  ite  derivatives,  the  ^bis  and  Bah&is.  ^ 

Zaldiyah  (o.n.)  professed  to  foDow  Zald, 
the  grraxi^n  o^-^usain,  as  their  nmtm.  They  established  a 
Eii******^^  in  Tabanstan  and  ruled  there  os  imdma  from  a.d. 
8W  to  82S,  They  wew  then  driven  out  by  the  Sunnite 
San^K^  Ano^er  division  of  the  Zaidites  organised  a ShFah 
state  In  Tt  emen  with  its  centre  at  Qa'da  and  later  at  San'd.  The 
date  of  the  foundation  was  280  a.h.  (a.D.  892),  ^d  the  tot 
The  Zaidites  demand  that 
^ ^ descendant  of  FAJimah  as  well  ss  of  ‘All. 

but  otherwise  they  we  the  most  liberal  of  the  Shfahs  andin 
m^y  waj-s  are  mdistxiWshable  from  the  Sunnites,  though 
do  not  des^  to  be  known  as  Sunnis.  Unlike  otiier 
t^election  of  the  Orst  two 
kholif^^  Abu  Bakr  and  Umar.  They  provide  also  for  the 
poawbibty  o£^ere  b^g  two  iinams  in  a given  age,  in  order  to 
amoved  from  one  another.  The 
twwhtog^^^***  the  Zaidu'ah  is  a survival  of  early  Mu'tarilite 

^ ““de  in  passiDg  to  the 
The  movement  was  started 
by  _f^hdallah  Ibn  MaimOn,  al-Qaddal^  (‘the  Oculist')  who  died 

wve  or  hel]^  of  the  Hidden  Imdtnt  Huhammad  Ibn  IsmATI 
Intpired  and  to  have  the  power  to  perform* 
r ^ proJ««d  mission  was  to  prepare  a peoplefor  the 
return  to  vidble  nSnifestation 
shortly  and,  as  the  Mahdi,  remove  ^ckedness  and  brinir  rirrht. 

ariea  (du  d,  smg.  ^ 0.  who  were  to  disguise  their  purixStoka 
cultivate  acquaintance  witSuu  many 

«w.,S.*.^'2cS!“„’.;SSrow?d 

s^ubmisslonjmtU  death.  The  discipline  of  the  nwioe^aSSe  to 
SfS  »nd  elaborate  order  of  staffes.  of  which  ?nlTthoee 

***®  Ok^date  to  the  Ismi'Di  h^ 
^re  known.  These  comorlM  tii*  . 


1 canoioate  to  the  IsmAlli  head 

are  k^wn.  These  comprise  the  first  four  and  leave  the  remain- 
In,  thi«  or  more  to  6«  ,ne««t  The  letUr  «Thoi5:M  to 


have  led  to  the  complete  renunciation  of  all  positive  belief  and 
worship  and  to  a sole  devotion  to  the  imiitn  and  his  earthlv 
representative. 

(8)  Carmofiana.— 'Abdallah  Ibn  Matoifln  made  his  head- 
quarters  finally  at  Salamiya  In  Syria,  and  to  that  point  the 
numerous  au  d made  their  reports.  One  of  these  men  secured 
the  conversion  of  ^amdan  l^armati  who  started  the  sect  known 
as  the  Carmatians  (g.v.)  to  Iriq  before  277  a-u.  They  were 
Ism&Hians  with  immediate  obedience  to  their  own  chiefs  but  a 
more  oomprehensive  submission  to  the  imdm  Mahdi.  Their 
ravages  continued  to  terrorize  IslAm  for  a century,  when  they 
were  finally  crushed.  Their  attack  on  Mecca  and  seizure  of  the 
BlMk  Stone  is  one  of  the  acts  to  history  which  are  regarded 
horror  by  all  Muslima.  Nor  is  the  sacrilege  regarded  at 
M^g  been  made  right  by  the  return  of  the  Black  Stone  (a.o. 
949)  some  twenty  vears  after  it  had  been  taken  away.  The 
spoilers  claimed  to  be  acting  In  obedience  to  the  Mahdi  m both 
the  removal  and  the  restoration  of  the  stone.  The  power 
to  secure  obedience  to  authority  Is  thus  Ulus- 

(4)  ^dfimids. — Among  the  missionaries  sent  out  from  Sslamire 
Abdallah,  who  was  to  prepare  the  rude  tribes  of  the 
Maghrib  for  the  reign  of  the  Mahdi  and  the  acceptance  of  his 
helper.*  This  man,  Abu  'Abdallah,  in  289  a.h.  sent  word  that 
®?*‘°®r.^bes  were  ready  to  take  up  arms  In  the  cause  of  the 
MahdL  The  head  of  the  l8m&*Qiyab  at  Salamiya.  Sa'id  ibn 
Ato^,  a grandson  of  'Abdallah  Ibn  Maimun,  led  an  expedition 
Africa,  and  after  a period  of  conflict  succeeded  to  eetab- 
lishing  himself  as  the  Mahdi,  giving  himself  out  as  the  lineal 
descendant  and  heir  of  Mu^mmad  ibn  Ism&'il,  the  Hidden 
Imdm,  As  such,  he  took  the  name  Ubaidallah.  The  new- 
»pitaJ  whl^  he  founded  was  called  the  city  of  the  Mahdi.  al- 
Btohdiva.  fl®  J^®  which  culminated  in  the  founda- 

tion of  the  FB.$lmid  dynasty.  It  was  the  most  ambitious  and 
ending  of  the  ShT^  dynasties  as  the  foundation  is  dated  from 
the  foundation  of  al-Mjtodiya  (207  a,h.  ; a.d.  909),  and  the  empire 
continued  until  Saladto,  a Sonni  Kurd,  entered  Cairo  as  a ^n- 
queror  (6e7  a.h.  ; A.D.  H71).  The  Pltlmlds  had  been  ruling  to 
Cairo  since  460  A.H.  (a.d.  1058L  They  held  the  throne  for  270 
y^rs  altogether : ^e  Safawid  d)*nasty  to  Persia  is  the  enh* 
rulers.  It  lasted  for  234  years 

lOOx— 1 7 8 vjL 

The  Isrn&'mte  views  of  the  FAtlmid  rulere  did  not  take  root 
l^ghrib  and  Egypt.  The  Kabyies  and  /si- 
la^  ^milated  the  clear-cut  appeal  to  traditional  autho- 
system  offered  more  readily  than 
they  did  the  Ism&Hite  theosophy.  To-day  Egypt  follows 
viewsf*^^^*  o*  ash-Shafll,  while  the  Maghrib  Is  SE^te  in^Ss 

— A noteworthy  development 
^ ***  ^^mids  is  represent^  by  the  Druse 

sect.  Thskl^ifah  al-j^im  (8Sfi-411  a.h.;  a.d.  99^-1021)  was 
a stranM  and  probably  unbalanced  individual  who  alternately 
favoured  and  persewted  ShTahs,  Jews,  and  Christians,  and 
flnub’,  under  the  influence  of  l^amza  and  Darazi.  two  l8mA*ili 
emissanre,  Mve  hlmrelf  out  to  be  God  incarnate,  who  had 
ap^red  In  tee  flesh  la  <^er  to  establish  an  entirely  new  order 
of  things  in  the  world.  He  sought  to  impose  his  view  upon  the 
E®®P^®  of  Egrypt.  but  tee  attempt  provoked  violent  revobL  Al- 
^ppewed  mysteriously  in  a.d.  1021,  and  his  lieutenants 
were  driven  out  of  Egypt.  Daraa  picked  up  a following  to  the 
Ubanon  re^on  of  8y^  and  a sect  of  HAkim- worshippers, 
borrowing  ito  views  and  practices  from  Muslim,  ChristianJond 
pagan  sour^  m formed.  This  soot  assumed  the  name  of  its 
orpntojw,  Daraa^  name  which  the  West  has  slightly  modified 
toto  DruxM  or  Dnmea  They  are  not  general^  runted  as 
Muslims;  they  are  distinguished  from  Sto’ahs  and 
“A.‘*’®xr®®“*^“®*  08  a Christian  sect. 

^e  Ni^lriyah,  who  have  long  been  found  to  the  Lebanons 
Antioch,  are  of  ShTab  origin,  but  the 
^'^ronment  has  been  rank  and  riersistent 
Md  has  over-grown  the  Islftmlo  elements  to  such  an  ex^t  that 
S ® development  of  paganism 
rather  than  of  I^m.  They  are  worshippers  of  thenatural 
whom  Ah  Is  the  moon-god  and  the  * commander  of 
the  heavenly  h^  (stars).  The  lamily  of  'Ali  constitute  the 
ropreme  objects  of  worship.  Muhammad  is  only  a ‘veil  * 
though  wite  ^ Md  Selm&n  he  foras  the  Nusairl  triuty.  Se 

Ktor^U^o^d,^*"- 

Awamns  ond  MetdwiU, — ^Much  more  important  from  the 
l^ltonc^  st^dpoint  is  the  order  of  tee  Rosbiteto,  or  a— 

“2*®  within  tee  Ismft'illan  sect  in  the  llth  Christian 
»nd  continued  to  spread  terror  throughout  Persia  and 
**®  Tatars  under  Hulagu 
Pv  h«l<i  the  opinions  of^ 

organized  to  assist  any  who 
“****^^  disposed  towards  their  sect  and  to  do  away 
^®“  t-heir  friends.  The  Grand 
Mastw,  or  S^kh  of  the  Mountains  (S?utikh  at-Jebdiy,  exercised 

SSSfhihfrf  S ^1®  ander  him  and  was  served 

with  blind  fidelity.  In  particular  by  the  feddis,  or  ronk-and-flle 
Master's  commands  without  being  infonnwi 
S motive  or  aim  and  often  with  fearful  consequences 

^®V  ^ *^*'®**^  victims  The  crushing  of  these 

S.®  ®®®^  •“  in®ffoctive  body  and  robSd 
Xlfch  lif  followers  of  the  IsmA'Di 

Sf  Jt®”!**  ^ India,  all  recognizing  tee  noble  head 

the  Aga  Kh^,  who  claims  descent  through  tee 
ripmah,  the  Prophet’s  daughtorT  The 
•eat  of  the  Aga  Khan  was  formerly  to  Pei&,  but  is  now  located 
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in  Bombay.  Some  of  the  Indian  lamAlliane,  the  Khojas,  are 
not,  strictly  speakinsr,  'Seveners.'  They  have  been  described 
as  followers  of  the  ‘ twelve  * imdms. 

The  Metftwile,  who  form  a considerable  body  In  the  Lebanon 
r^on  at  the  present  day,  are  the  descendants  of  an  old  Shfah 
cmony,  possibjy  of  Persian  origin.  They  display  the  exclusive- 
ness of  tne  Shndis,  marry  among  themselves,  receive  instruction 
and  religious  ministrations  from  the  Sayyids  (professed  members 
of  the  famOy  of  *A1!)  who  have  been  trained  in  Ir&q,  and  exhibit 
physical  and  social  characteristics  which  distinguish  them  from 
^eir  orthodox  neighbours.  These  * friends  of  *A1I/  as  their 
name  describes  them,  live  in  small  communities,  and  their  plsK^ 
of  worship  and  ceremonial  are  of  a modest  character. 

(7)  ShatkAts. — ^The  Shaikhi  sect  took  its  rise  in  Persia  in  the 
early  years  of  the  last  century.  They  are  Ithna-’ashariyah 
(‘Twelvers’)  by  profession,  but  bold  an  exaggerated  belief  in 
the  divini^  of  the  tmdms,  especially  of  the  imdrn  MahdL  The 
sect  is  of  interest  because  from  it  sprang  Mirxa  hlui^ammad  *Alt, 
the  founder  of  the  B4bi  sect— en  eclectic  religious  enterprise 
which  renounced  connexion  with  conventional  ]&&m  and  struck 
out  a path  for  itself.  From  B&bDsm  has  sprung  in  its  turn 
psh&linn,  which  olms  at  being  a tmiversal  religion.  B&busm 
was  founded  in  1844—45,  and  B&hilism  in  1892.  These  sects  are 
not  recognized  or  tolerated  by  the  Shrahs.i 

5.  Sbfah  doctrines.  — The  cardinal  tenet  of 
Shfahs  is  that  of  the  im&mate,  and  the  chief  duty 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  the  true  tnid7?i.  Shfism 
centres  religions  anthority  in  an  inspired  jperson, 
whereas  the  Snnnls  find  their  authority  in  the 
Qur'&n  as  interpreted  by  the  Snnnah  and  tlie  Con- 
sensus, or  The  imdms  of  the  Sunnis  are  the 

four  orthodox  founders  of  schools,  Abu  Hanlfa, 
Malik  ibn  Anas,  ash-Shafil,  and  A^ad  ibn  ^an- 
bal.  They  axe  mfallible  interpreters  of  the  Qur’&n 
and  Snnnah  and  represent  the  Consensus  of  Isl&m. 
This  Sunnite  teaching  the  Shl'ahs  criticize  as 
advocating  dependence  upon  the  fallible  opinion  of 
men  for  whom  no  claim  of  inspiration  is  made, 
who  lived  several  generations  alter  the  Prophet, 
and  whose  several  presentations  of  the  agreed 
opinion  of  the  Muslim  community  are  vitiat^  by 
serious  discrepancies.  The  Shfans  claim  that  the 
presence  of  tne  inspired  imdm  is  the  only  sure 
gnarantee  of  right  guidance.  Nor  is  the  fact  that 
the  last  irndm  has  withdrawn  and  is  now  the 
* Hidden  One  * a bar  to  the  effective  exercise  of  his 
authority.  He  is  still  in  the  world  and  in  contact 
with  his  chosen  agents,  who  have  the  right  to  pro- 
nounce ex  cathedra  an  opinion  on  any  matter 
affecting  the  shdr\  or  canon  law.  They  are  the 
media  whose  voice  correct^  interprets  the  view 
and  will  of  the  imdm.  In  theory  the  Shfah 
doctrine  of  authority  should  be  more  satisfactory 
than  that  of  the  Svmnites.  It  unifies  authority 
and  makes  it  consistent.  Neither  the  Sultftn  as 
khallfah  of  the  Sunnis  nor  the  Sh&h  of  Persia 
has  religious  authority  except  as  an  executor  of 
ecclesiastical  decisions  and  a purely  civil  adminis- 
trator. 

The  contest  between  the  Shfahs  and  the  Simnls 
turns  largely  on  their  different  modes  of  choosing 
their  religious  authority.  The  Shfahs  assert  that 
the  im&mate  is  settled  on  the  basis  of  divine  right 
inhering  in  the  family  of  the  Prophet,  and  that 
'AU,  as  the  cousin  of  Muljiammad  and  the  husband 
of  his  daughter  Ffitimah,  was  the  first  imdm  by 
divine  right.  After  him  his  sons  al-^asan  and 
al-Husain  inherited  the  right  in  order,  and  after 
them  the  irnd^ns  descended  from  them  in  order 
down  to  the  ‘Hidden  One,*  who  left  no  visible 
successor.  There  are  variant  theories  of  the  im&m- 
ate according  as  the  line  of  al-Hasan  is  admitted 
as  eligible,  or  the  Hashimite  family  in  the  more 
comprehensive  sense,  or  Isra&*Il  ibn  Ja’far,  or  as 
the  use  of  the  mode  of  popular  election  when 
necessarv  is  allowed ; but  m all  these  cases  the 
Shfahs  hold  to  the  special  a priori  right  of  the 
individual  chosen.  It  is  because  of  the  right  that 
he  is  chosen.  The  Sunnite  explanation  is  that  the 
khallfah  of  the  Prophet  is  ‘ the  commander  of  the 
community  of  believers,*  hut  not  an  infallible 
•ource  of  religious  direction,  and  that  he  is  chosen 
I See  art.  Bis,  BabIs. 


by  the  suffrages  of  the  Muslim  community  {IjTTidl) 
and  finds  his  right  to  office  in  that  fact. 

Along  with  this  legitimist  claim,  the  Shfah 
imdms  are  declared  to  have  a right  by  virtue  of 
the  nomination  of  'All  and  his  house  by  the  Prophet 
at  Kum  Ghadir.  With  this  goes  the  further  claim 
that  the  celestial  light  substance  which  was  lodged 
in  Mu^jiammad  wa^ likewise  received  into  the  souls 
of  the  imdms  in  succession.  This  Avas  the  substan- 
tive basis  of  their  dignity,  prophetic  insight,  and 
infallibility  in  matters  of  rehmon.  They  were 
sinless,  and,  because  of  the  ‘li^t*  within  them, 
some  deemed  them  incorruptihle  and  immortal. 
Their  character  and  divine  mission  in  a world  like 
ours  brought  upon  them  persecution,  wickedly  in- 
flicted, but  home  for  the  sake  of  others,  and  avail 
ing  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  penitent  believers. 

The  extreme  sect  of  the  iShrahs  exaggerated  the 
endnement  of  the  imdms  and  claimea  that  some 
or  all  of  them  were  of  divine  nature  or  incarnate 
manifestations  of  Grod.  In  this  belief  they  offered 
to  them  divine  honours.  Among  the  IsmA'Ilians 
the  Ghul&,  or  Gb&lia  (‘  Exaggerators ’),  group  were 
more  common  than  elsewhere.  We  have  seen  how 
easily  such  views  develop  in  connexion  with  Mah- 
dist  movements.  Commonly  the  leaders  of  such 
movements  make  claims  for  themselves  that  imply 
a superhuman  origin  and  nature.  The  'All  llahlya 
sect,  which  still  has  followers  in  Persia  and  India, 
takes  its  name  from  its  belief  in  the  deity  of 
'Ali. 

The  im&mate  among  the  Shfahs  is  officially  re- 
presented in  Persia  by  the  mujtahids.  When  Sir 
John  Malcolm  wrote  his  History  of  Persia  (1815), 
there  were  in  that  country  ve^  few  of  these  final 
authorities  on  canon  law.  This  was  probably  due 
to  the  action  of  N&dir  Shfth  in  the  18th  cent,  in 
confiscating  for  state  purposes  the  ecclesiastical 
funds  and  lands,  thus  diminishing  greatly  the 
income  available  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Shfah 
hierarchy.  At  the  present  time  the  former  sources 
of  income  have  been  restored  to  a large  extent,  and 
the  number  of  mujtahids  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented. In  some  of  the  large  cities  there  are  as 
many  as  four  or  five.  Their  interpretation  of  the 
canon  law,  or  shar*,  is  accepted,  and  the  mujtahids 
are  careful  to  respect  the  decisions  of  the  members 
of  their  own  order,  so  that  conflict  of  interpretation 
on  points  of  importance  is  not  common.  The 
and  shaikhs  ul-Isldm,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  customary  law,  or' urf  accept 
the  word  of  the  court  of  sharia^  and  the  Sn&h,  who 
imposes  or  confirms  the  sentence  in  important 
cases,  acts  as  the  canonists  have  recommended, 
unless  the  vague  distinction  between  the  functions 
of  the  canon  law  and  the  customary  law  gives  him 
an  excuse  for  exercising  his  personal  authority. 
The  exceptions  are  numerous,  and  all  the  weight 
of  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  the  shar'  and  its 
venerated  interpreters,  the  mujtahids^  has  been 
needed  to  check  in  some  measure  the  despotic 
exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  the  Sh&h.  The  con- 
stitution of  1905,  as  placing  restriction  upon  the 
autocratio  power  of  the  throne  and  the  alleged 
exclusive  rmhts  of  the  hierarchy  in  Persia,  has 
been  resisted  by  ^th  and  at  the  present  time  has 
little  regulative  force  in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
The  mujtahids  are  chosen  oj  the  people  and  ap- 
pointed by  the  Shah.  They  are  therefore  men  of 
outstanding  reputation  and  held  in  esteem  by  the 
laity.  It  m required  that  they  shall  have  had  a 
long  and  thorough  training  in  the  schools  of  the 
law,  including  a period  of  many  years  at  the  best 
known  of  the  Shfah  schools  at  Kerbela.  Exhaust- 
ive knowledge  of  ‘seventy  sciences*  and  study 
extending  through  ‘ eighteen  years  * is  the  way  in 
which  popular  report  phrases  the  prerequisites  of 
tiie  mujtahids  office.  These  higher  clergy  are 
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expected  to  maintain  a reputation  for  sanctity, 
humility,  and  reverent  gravity.  They  speak  little 
and  atlect  meditation  habitually.  Those  well  able 
to  judge  regard  them  as  probably  sincere,  but  nro- 
fessionaily  or  conventionally  pious.  Apart  &om 
their  activity  as  jurisconsults  and  judges,  they 
have  an  important  place  in  state  functions  aund  the 
greater  religious  ceremonies ; they  are  also  avail- 
able for  private  ceremonies  amd  le^l  transamtions 
where  the  parties  aure  of  some  sociaJ  signiiicauice. 

The  inferior  religious  functionairies  are  the  rrvul- 
Ids  (g.w.).  They  include  a lajrge  number  of  men  of 
excellent  legal  training  and  of  sincere  character, 
but  as  a class  the  midlds  are  not  held  in  high 
respect,  and  a great  many  impostors  are  found. 
They  have  no  hxed  stipend  and  must  depend  on 
what  they  cam  collect  in  fees  for  their  services,  on 
gifts,  ana  on  charity.  They  execute  deeds  of  sale, 
contracts,  documents  connected  with  marriage, 
and  wills.  They  aJso  perform  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, conduct  funerals,  and  perform  other  minor 
reli^ous  rites.  They  are  consulted  by  those  need- 
ing advice  and  officiate  at  public  prayers.  In  small 
places  and  amiong  the  nomad  tribes  in  Persia  they 
try  cases  and  aiajadicate  disputes,  their  decision 
being  subject  to  revision  by  the  nearest  higher 
authority  suoh  as  the  or  sliaikh  ul-Isldm, 

The  Sayyids  among  the  ShTahs  are  the  nobility 
who  trace  their  descent  from  *AU  and  F&timah. 
They  draw  stipends  from  the  state  in  Persia,  and 
in  other  places  are  regarded  as  entitled  to  support 
by  the  gifts  of  the  faithful. 

In  their  legal  usage  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  Shtahs  and  the  Sunnis  on  the  whole. 
The  most  pronounced  variation  is  found  in  the 
permission  of  m\iia  marrume.  This  has  its  jnsti- 
ncation  for  the  ShTahs  in  Qur^dn  iv.  28  : * It  shall 
be  no  oxime  to  make  agreements  over  and  above 
the  law  * (of  marriage) — a verse  whioh  the  Sunnis 
contend  was  later  abro^ted  by  the  Prophet.  The 
ShTahs  deny  this.  The  prohibition  of  mdta 
marriage  attributed  to  the  Idiallfah  ’Umar  is  not 
recognized  as  having  any  authority  with  them,  as 
they  deny  the  validity  of  ^Umar’s  claim  to  his  office. 
This  form  of  marriage  permits  a man  to  enter  into 
a legal  contract  with  a woman  that  they  should  live 
as  man  and  wife  for  any  period  of  time  upon  which 
they  may  agree.  The  sum  of  money  is  paid  over, 
and  all  obligations  on  either  side  cease  when  the 
term  of  the  contract  has  expired.  The  lawful  ofif- 
roiing  of  such  marriages  are  reckoned  to  the  father. 
Divorce  is  not  permitted-  The  women  who  lend 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  anion  are  of  humble 
social  standing  and  in  many  cases  of  indifferent 
reputation.  The  custom  seriously  affects  the 
happiness  and  purity  of  the  marriage  relation  and 
tenos  to  degrade  the  character  of  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  it.  At  the  same  time,  as  having  full 
legal  status  with  the  Shfahs,  it  is  not  viewed  as 
discreditable  by  the  lower  clergy,  who  themselves 
practise  this  mode  of  marriage. 

The  sanction  of  equivocation  in  the  religions  life 
is  carried  out  systematically  by  the  ShTahs.  Mu- 
hammad had  approved  tamyah  under  special  and 
extreme  circumstances.  The  ShTahs  regard  the 
practice  of  it  as  a positive  obligation.  The  term 
implies  that,  where  one  is  likely  to  suffer  or  the 
safety  of  religion  requires  it,  the  believer  should 
saitaoly  protect  himself  or  hU  faith  by  accom- 
modating his  profession  of  religion  to  the  views  of 
those  with  whom  he  has  to  deaL  This  practice  of 
tay^iyah  or  Idtmdn  (* concealment*)  is  the  result  of 
the  early  persecution  of  the  ShTahs  in  Persia  and 
has  been  confirmed  ever  since  by  their  ill-treatment 
when  present  in  Mecca  and  Medina  for  the  cere- 
monies of  the  hdjj.  The  advocacy  and  practice  of 
such  a piinoiple  ss  this  have  a decidedly  damaging 
effect  upon  the  ShTah  character. 


The  mutual  hatred  of  the  Sunnis  and  ShTahs  is 
of  long  stan<Ung.  It  is  tending  to  diminish  on  the 
Shfah  side  with  the  growing  contact  of  the  Persiann 
with  foreigners  and  is  now  not  so  noticeable  in 
large  cities  amd  in  parts  where  Christian  churches 
are  conducting  missions  as  it  is  in  more  remote 
parts.  One  fruitful  cause  of  friction  has  been  the 
Sunnlsf  use  of  the  Sunnah  against  the  ShTahs.  It 
has  been  claimed  that  the  Sunni  traditionists  have 
falsified  some  traditions  and  forged  others,  in 
order  to  prove  their  own  position  and  discredit 
their  opponents;  but  as  a matter  of  fact  the 
Sunnah  which  the  ShTahs  profess  to  follow  is 
commonly  adjudged  unreliable.  The  standard 
collections  of  traditions  were  prepared  to  oppose 
the  great  Sunni  collections  and  were  compiled  at 
a late  date.  The  evidences  of  manipulation  are 
unmistakable. 

The  ablations  before  prayer  (txm^tZ)  are  somewhat 
diilerent  from  the  Suiml  practice.  The  feet  are 
not  washed,  but  wiped,  while  the  hands  and  arms 
are  washed  in  an  upward  direction,  towards  the 
elbow,  and  not  downward  towards  the  finger  ends. 
There  is  a slight  change  in  the  formulas  of 
pr^er  and  the  order  in  which  they  occui-. 

llde  laws  of  marriage,  inheritajice,  and  slavery 
are  not  in  all  details  the  same  as  the  Sunni  laws. 

The  hdjj  may  be  performed  by  proxy  among  the 
ShTahs,  and  much  more  practical  importance  is 
attached  to  the  ziydrah  (*  visitation*)  to  the  tombs 
of  pre-eminent  SnTah  saints  than  to  the  Meccan 
pilgiiniage.^ 

LiTiiiu.TURK. — F.  J.  Bliss,  The  ReliajUyna  of  Modem  Syria  and 
PaUetine^  Edinboivh,  1912 ; H.  G.  Browne,  A Litetxury  Hiet, 
Cjf  Persia^  2 vola,  Londoo,  1902-06;  T.  J.  de  Boer,  Hiet. 
Philosophy  tn  lUan^  Eng.  tr.,  do.  190S;  M.  J.  de  Goeje, 
Mitnoire  turlee  Carmathesdu  Bahrain  et  let  PatxmidU^,  Paris, 
1886 ; R.  Dozy,  Het  Itlamiame,  Leyden,  1868^  French  tr.,  Bttai 
tur  Chitt.  de  Vulamisme^  Pans,  1879 ; EBr^^  $.v.  * Moham« 

medanism,*  J?Brii,  t.vv.  * Mahommedan  Religion/  * Shi'itea,' 
* Caliphate ' ; I.  Goldziher,  Moharmned  and  Jalam,  New  Haven, 
1917 ; T.  P.  Hughes,  London,  1895 ; D.  B.  Macdonald, 
Denelopment  of  Aludim  Theology » Juriaprudenee,  and  Conati- 
tutional  Theory ^ do.  1903;  J.  Mucolm,  tLiat,  of  Persia,  2 vols., 
do.  1815 ; D.  S.  Margoliouth,  The  Early  Development  of 
Mohammadaniam,  do.  1914 ; W.  Muir.  T?u  Caliphate : ita  Aiae, 
Decline,  and  Pall,  new  and  rev.  ed.,  do.  1915 ; A Muller,  Der 
lalam  tm  Morgen-  und  Abendland,  2 vola.,  Berlin,  1885-87 ; 
R.  A.  Nicholson,  A Literary  Hist,  ofthe  Araha,  London,  1907 ; 
T.  Nd\de]c9,SketcheaJrom  Eaatem  Mittory,J^.  tr.,  do.  1892  ; 
E.  Sell,  Tha  Paith  of  lalamfi,  do.  1896 ; PTm.  Sykes,  Tha 
Glory  qf  the  Shia  World,  do.  1910;  C.  Snouck-Hurgronje, 
Mohaminedaniam,  do.  1916 ; N.  von  Tornauw,  Dot  moalenn- 
xachea  HeehL  Leipzig,  1855:  G.  van  Vloten,  Recherchea  swr 
la  domiiiatum  arahe,  le  Chixtxama,  etc.,  Amsterdam,  1894; 
A.  von  Kremer,  Qetch.  der  herraehendan  Ideen  des  Itlama, 
Leipzig.  1863 ; E.  M.  Wherry,  A Comprehenaive  Commentary 
on  the  Qurdn,  4 vols.,  London,  1896. 

Waxter  M.  Patton. 

SHILLUK. — I.  Geographical  and  general. — 
The  Shilluk  country  forms  a narrow  fringe  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Nile  from  Kaka  (between  10° 
and  11°  N.)  in  the  north  to  Lake  No  in  the  south. 
From  Kodok  to  Taufikia  the  Shilluk  also  occupy 
the  east  bank,  and  their  villages  extend  about 
35  miles  up  the  Sobat  river,  principally  on  the 
north  banl£  Their  territory  is  almost  entirely  a 
gmas  country ; hence  cattle  are  their  wealth  and 
principal  care,  and,  although  a considerable  quantity 
of  dura  is  grown,  not  enough  is  harvested  to  provide 
fully  for  the  really  dense  population,  and  scarcity 
is  by  no  means  tmusual.  A census  taken  in  1903 
gave  a population  of  nearly  40,000  possessing  over 
12,000  hesA  of  cattle  and  nearly  64,000  sheep  and 
goats.  No  doubt  the  number  of  cattle  returned 
was  unduly  low,  but,  making  all  allowances,  the 
Shilluk  ai'e  poorer  in  cattle  than  the  Dinka. 

The  Acholi,  or  Gang,  and  the  Lango  of  Uganda 
speak  dialects  of  Slmluk,  but  it  is  not  clear 
whether  the  Shilluk  migrated  northward  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Victoria  or  their  ‘cradle- 
land*  lay  between  the  lake  and  their  present 
territory,  emigration  taking  place  in  both  direc* 
^ See  alto  art.  Law  (Muhammadan). 
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tions.  The  latter  hypothesis  Is  perhaps  the  more 
probable. 

The  Shilluk  are  tall  long-headed  Negroids, 
usually  mth  coarse  features  and  broad  noses,  but 
it  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  men,  especially 
members  of  chiefs*  families,  with  shapdy  features, 
including  relatively  thin  lips,  noses  that  are  any- 
thing but  coarse,  and  w^-modelled  foreheads. 
While  it  would  be  premature  to  assert  that  the 
Shilluk  aristocracjr  represents  a conquering,  pre- 
dominantly Hamitio  stock,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  as  far  as  the  Nilotic  tribes  are  concerned, 
the  maximum  of  Hainitic  blood  is  to  be  found 
among  the  Shilluk — a matter  worth  remembering 
when  comparing  their  social  organization  and 
religious  ideas  with  those  of  kindred  tribes  such 
as  the  Dinka.  The  Shilluk  are  probably  the 
best-organized  people  in  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan ; they  alone  of  the  blsuik  tribes  oHered  a 
constant  and  determined  opposition  to  the  Mahdl 
and  1^  followers ; their  king  is  absolute  head  of 
a state,  whose  territory  is  divided  into  districts, 
each  administered  by  a chief  directly  responsible 
to  the  sovereign  and  acting  os  his  proxy. 

On  account  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
king  in  the  Shilluk  religion,  it  is  necessary  to  give 
some  account  of  the  royal  family  and  its  relation 
to  the  general  organization  of  the  people.  The 
aristocracy  of  the  Shilluk  nation  consists  of  the 
king  (ref),  his  children  (nidref),  his  grandchildren 
(nffiref),  and  his  great-grandchildren  {hwanidret). 
Royal  descent  is  not  recognized  beyond  four  genera- 
tions. Nyakang  was  the  first  of  the  Shilluk  kings, 
and  all  subsequent  rulers  are  his  descendants, 
the  present  king  being  his  twenty-fifth  successor 
in  the  twelve  generations  that,  according  to  the 
royal  genealogy,  have  existed  since  his  time.  The 
Shilluk  have  ^ways  paid  their  king  high  honour, 
so  that  even  now  he  keeps  considerable  state 
and  has  much  authority.  He  usually  rides  a 
donkey,  and  never  moves  without  a body-guard 
of  from  twelve  to  twenty  men,  more  or  less  well 
armed,  and  aJl  ready  to  obey  his  commands 
implicitly.  In  the  old  days  his  word  was  law,  and 
his  decisions  are  still  obeyed  in  all  matters  coming 
before  him  ; the  tines  of  cattle  that  he  imposes 
are  paid  with  reasonable  speed. 

Polygamy  is  prevalent,  and  a large  number  of 
the  ttikl  in  Fashoda — the  royal  burgh— are  the 
residences  of  the  king*8  wives,  who  are  very 
numerous.  His  sons,  too,  take  many  wives,  but 
the  royal  daughters  must  remain  unniarried,  the 
alleged  reason  being  that  it  is  unfitting  that  the 
daughter  of  a king  should  many  a commoner, 
while  she  could  not  marry  a nxdret,  since  this 
would  be  incest.  When  one  of  the  king’s  wives 
is  pregnant,  she  remains  at  Fashoda  until  the 
fou^h  or  fifth  month ; she  is  then  sent  to  a village, 
not  necessarily  her  own,  where  she  remains  under 
the  charge  of  the  village  chief  until  the  child  is 
weaned,  when  ^e  probably  returns  to  Fashoda. 
She  usually  takes  a certain  number  of  servants 
and  cattle  with  her  to  the  village  in  which  she  will 
be  confined,  and  these  are  generally  left  there 
after  her  departure,  becoming  the  property  of  the 
child,  who  is  invariably  broucht  up  in  the  village 
where  it  is  bom,  in  which  it  mould  also  be  buried. 
This  rule  applies  equally  to  all  roy^  children  of 
either  sex,  in  w^tever  part  of  the  Shilluk  territory 
they  may  happen  to  die. 

2.  The  Shilluk  high  god. — The  Shilluk  recognize 
a high  cod  whom  they  call  Juok.  He  is  formless 
and  mvisible,  and,  like  the  air,  is  everywhere  at 
once ; he  is  far  above  Nyakang  (in  whom  the 
Shilluk  religion  centres  *)  and  men  alike  ; neverthe- 
less, it  is  only  through  Nyakang  that  men  can 
approach  him,  performing  the  sacrinces  to  Nyakang 
I Of.  below,  3. 


which  cause  him  to  move  Juok  to  send  rain. 
Although  the  name  Juok  occurs  m many  greetings 
— e.y.,  Yimiti  Juok/,  ‘May  Juok  guard  you!’— 
and  although  a sick  man  may  cry  Er  ra  Juok?, 
‘Why,  O Juok?*,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he 
is  ever  worshipped  directly ; and,  although  some 
Shilluk  may  vaguely  associate  the  dead  with  him, 
this  feeling  does  not  appear  to  imply  any  dogma 
concerning  a place  of  the  dead  or  their  condi- 
tion. It  should  be  noted  that  Westermann' giv^ 
a prayer  to  Juok,  but  the  ritual  ^companying  it 
is  the  same  aa  that  practised  in  the  case  of 
possession  by  one  of  the  early  divine  kings  of  the 
Shilluk,  while  the  words  of  the  prayer  seem  to 
reflect  a common  enough  confusion  between 
Nyakang,  his  son  Dag,  and  J uok. 

3.  The  cult  of  Nyakang. — J.^  K.  Giffen  * gives 
the  following  account  of  the  origin  of  Nyakang  : 

Id  ths  beginsiog  Jook  cnatcd  a great  white  oow,  Deang 
Adok,  who  came  up  out  of  the  Kile.  She  gave  birth  to  a naii 
child,  whose  gTanachild.  Ukwa,  married  two  aistert,  of  whom 
one,  Nikaija  or  Nyakai,  whose  lower  parts  were  those  of  a 
crocodile,  gave  birth  to  Nyakang,  who  inherited  his  mother's 
saariaa  attributes. 

In  spite  of  the  animal  element  attributed  to 
Nyakang  in  this  legend  (apparently  collected  on 
the  iSobat),  the  writer  feels  confident  that  the 
majority  of  Shilluk  think  of  Nyakang  as  a divine 
or  semi-divine  being,  entirely  human  in  form  and 
physical  qualities,  though,  unlike  his  recent 
successors,  he  did  not  die,  but  disappeared. 
Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  objects 
kept  in  his  shrine  are  fit  for  the  use  only  of  a 
creature  with  a human  body,  the  writer  is  con- 
vinced that  to  many  of  his  worshippers,  including 
some  at  least  of  his  priests,  Nyakang,  though 
the  founder  of  their  nation,  is  now  essentially  a 
spiritual  being. 

It  is  convenient  to  begm  a description  of  the 
cult  of  Nyakang  by  considering  certain  shrines 
which  exist  in  many  Shilluk  villages,  but  which 
are  not  shrines  of  Nyakang.  These  consist  of 
groups  of  two  or  more  huts  of  the  same  circular 
form  and  much  the  same  size  as  those  of  which  the 
village  is  composed,  but  they  are  more  neatly 
thatSied,  and  their  miniature  spires  terminate 
in  an  ostrich  egg  from  which  there  projects  the 
blade  of  a spear ; moreover,  the  fence  surrounding 
them  is  kept  in  specially  good  repair.  The^  huts, 
with  the  enclosed  area,  are  sacred  ; for,  with  the 
exception  of  the  old  people  concerned  in  keeping 
them  clean,  no  one  enters  the  enclosure,  or  even 
approaches  it,  without  due  cause.  Each  enclosure 
constitutes  a shrine,  sacred  to  a dead  king,  one 
of  the  huts  being  built  over  his  grave,  while  the 
others  are  used  by  those  who  attend  to  the  upkeep 
of  the  shrine.  Nyakang  and  his  son  Dag,  who  did 
not  die  but  disappeared,  have  many  shrmes  called 
* graves  * ; Nyakang  has  no  fewer  than  ten,  the 
most  celebrated  beme  at  Akurwa  and  Fenikang. 
The  former  consists  01  two  huts,  the  latter  of  five. 
The  shrines  of  Nyakang  do  not  ditier  in  appearance 
from  the  grave-shrines  of  the  later  ShilJak  kings, 
and  they  are  all  spoken  of  as  kengo  Nyakang, 

‘ the  grave  of  Nyakang,*  although  it  is  well  known 
that  no  one  is  buried  in  them.*  The  kengo  Nyakang 
are  looked  softer  by  certain  men  and  old  women, 
the  real  or  reputed  descendants  of  the  companions 
of  Nyakang.  All  are  resiwnrible  for  keeping  the 
shrines  clean,  but  in  addition  the  men  act  os 
priests,  killing  the  sacrifices  and  disposing  of  the 
Wes,  which  they  cast  into  the  river.  The 
contents  of  the  kengo  vary,  but  they  always 

1 The  SkiUuk  People,  p.  171. 

s Anglo-Egyptian  Suaan,  London,  1006,  p.  107. 

s The  word  kengo  is  upplied  only  to  the  vr&ves  of  kings  end 
their  children,  the  graves  of  ooiumoners  being  spoken  of  as 
roro ; a similar  verbal  distinction  is  ntxade  with  regard  to  the 
death  of  kings,  who  are  said  xrot  to  ‘ die  * bat,  like  their  anoeacor 
Nyakang,  to  ‘ go  away.* 
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include  certain  sacred  spears  called  alodo^  repre- 
senting those  used  by  Nyakang  and  his  companions. 
At  Akurwa  the  shrine  contains  the  effigy  and  stool 
of  Nyakang.^ 

The  shrine  at  Fenikang,  as  already  mention^, 
consists  of  five  huts ; one  of  these  is  in  a special 
sense  the  house  of  Nyakang,  which,  m his  spiiit 
form,  he  is  thought  to  inhabit.  It  is  distinguished 
by  a number  of  very  rough  paintings  on  its  outer 
wall,  some  of  which  could  be  recognized  as  repre- 
senting animals,  but  the  writer  could  not  learn 
that  the  paintings  had  any  special  significtmce. 
Before  the  door  of  this  hut  are  a number  of 
elephant  tusks,  the  broad  ends  of  which  are  thrust 
into  the  ground ; within  it  there  are  skins  on  the 
floor  as  if  for  Nyakang  to  rest  upon.  Some  of  the 
sacred  ‘spears  of  Nyakang*  appear  to  be  kept  m 
the  hut,  and  there  is  an  extremely  sacred  stool  in 
this  shrine,  which  seems  to  be  kept  there,  though 
it  mav  perhaps  be  preserved  with  some  of  the 
sacreu  spears  and  a number  of  elephant  tusks  in 
one  of  the  other  huts  of  the  shrine.  The  other 
huts  are  used  by  the  s^rdians  of  the  shrine  and 
for  storing  the  dura  brought  as  offerings  when 
the  crop  is  cut. 

The  c^ves  of  the  kings  and  the  kengo  Nyakar^ 
are  alike  the  site  of  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonies  which  show  the  intimate  relation, 
amounting  sometimes  to  confusion,  which  exists 
between  Nyakang  and  subsequent  kings.  Thus 
it  is  usual  for  the  harvest  ceremony  to  be  performed 
at  the  royal  grave-shrines  as  well  as  at  tne  shrines 
of  Nyakang,  though  it  is  recognized  that  this  is 
not  absolutely  necessauy.  Ag^in,  each  king  soon 
after  his  installatioa  sends,  or  should  send,  presents 
to  the  grave-shrines  of  his  predecessors,  treating 
these  in  the  same  way  as  he  treats  the  shrines  of 
Nyakang  though  the  presents  need  not  be  so 
lavish,  finally,  sick  folk  send  animals  to  be 
sacrificed  as  oflerinra  at  the  shrines  of  their  kings, 
just  os  they  do  at  the  shrines  of  Nyakang. 

The  writer  may  now  anticipate  the  conclusions 
to  which  the  remainder  of  this  article  will  lead, 
and  point  out  that  the  actual  working  religion  of 
the  Shilluk  is  a cult  of  Nyakang  depending  upon 
the  acceptance  of  the  ^olIo^ving  beliefs:  (i.)  the 
immanence  in  each  king  {ret)  of  the  spirit  of 
Nyakang,  simply  spoken  of  as  Nyakang ; (U. ) the 
conviction  that  the  king  must  not  be  allowed  to 
become  ill  or  senile,  lest  with  his  diminishing 
vigour  the  cattle  should  sicken  and  fail  to  bear 
their  increase,  the  crops  should  rot  in  the  fields, 
and  man,  stricken  with  disease,  should  die  in  ever 
increasing  numbers. 

It  follows  that  the  ret  of  the  Shilluk  must  be 
numbered  among  those  rulers  whom  J.  6.  Frazer 
has  called  ‘ divine  kings,*  and,  though,  as  in  man^ 
instances  in  other  countries,  every  precaution  is 
taken  against  accidental  death — e.g,^  they  may 
not  take  part  in  battle — the  Shilluk  Idngs  are  (or 
were)  killed,  in  order  to  avoid  those  disasters  which 
their  senescence  was  thought  to  bring  upon  the 
State. 

4.  The  killing  of  the  king  and  the  transmission 
of  the  divine  spirit. — ^Altliough  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  the  kings  of  the  Shilluk  were 
killed  ceremonially  when  they  began  to  show 
sigM  of  old  age  or  ill  health,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  done,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a good  deal  of  Shilluk  folk- 
lore is  enshrined  in  the  accounts  commonly  given 
of  the  killing  of  the  ret.  According  to  these,  any 
nidret  has  the  right  to  attempt  to  kill  the  king, 
and,  if  successful,  to  reign  m his  stead.  The 
killing  could  take  place  only  at  night,  for  daring 
the  day  the  king  would  be  surrounded  by  Ins 
friends  and  his  body-guard,  and  no  would-be 

* Cf.  l>elow,  4. 


successor  would  have  the  slightest  chance  of  harm- 
ing him.  At  night  the  king’s  position  was  very 
different.  Alone  m his  enclosure  with  his  favourite 
wives,  and  with  no  men  to  protect  him,  except 
a few  herdsmen  whose  huts  would  be  at  a little 
distance,  he  was  represented  as  passing  the  night 
in  constant  watchfulness,  prowling  fully  armed, 
peering  into  the  shadows,  or  standing  silent  and 
watchful  in  some  dark  comer.  Then,  when  at 
last  his  rival  appeared,  the  fight  would  take  place 
in  nim  silence,  broken  only  oy  the  clash  of  spear 
and  shield,  for  it  was  said  to  be  a point  of  honour 
for  the  ret  not  to  call  the  herdsmen  to  his  assistamce. 

Many  commoners  will  give  some  such  account  as  the  above, 
and,  tbout'h  nothinff  of  the  sort  occurred  during  the  recent 
period  before  the  Mahdia,  it  is  probable  that  these  tales  re- 
produce with  tolerable  fidelity  a state  of  affairs  which  once 
existed  among  the  Shilluk,  or  among  their  ancestors  befors 
they  occupied  their  present  territory.  One  sur\ival  of  the 
conditions  outlined  does,  indeed,  seem  to  remain.  It  is 
commonly  believed  that  the  king  keeps  awake  at  night  and 
sleeps  only  by  day,  and  the  sleepy  condition  of  the  king  on  the 
few  occasions  on  which  the  writer  saw  him  seemed  to  oonfliin 
this  report. 

In  recent  times  the  leading  part  in  the  killing  of 
the  ret  has  been  assigned  to  the  members  of  certain 
families  called  ororOf  said  to  be  the  descendants 
of  the  brothers  of  Oshalo,  the  third  king  of  the 
Shilluk.  It  is  generally  believed  among  well- 
informed  Shilluk  that  their  fourth  king,  JDuwad, 
was  the  first  to  be  killed  ceremonially,  but,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Tugo,  the  seventh  Idng,  was 
the  first  to  suli'er.  Abs<nutely  reliable  information 
concerning  the  actual  killing  of  the  ret  during 
recent  times  is  not  forthcon^g.  It  is  said  that 
the  ororo  and  some  of  the  chiefs  announce  his  fate 
to  him,  after  which  he  is  taken  to  a hut  specially 
built  for  the  occasion,  and  strangled.  The  reasons 
determining  the  ororo  to  act  are  said  to  be  the  ill 
health  of  tne  ret  or  his  incapacity  to  satisfy  his 
wives,  which  is  regarded  as  an  undoubted  sign  of 
senescence.  Concerning  this  there  are  two  popu- 
larly received  accounts.  One  states  that  his  wives 
would  themselves  strangle  the  ref,  but  this  is 
incorrect ; the  other  is  to  the  effect  that  the  wives 
notify  their  husbands’  shortcomings  to  some  of  the 
chiefs,  who  tell  them  to  inform  the  ret  of  his  ap- 
proaching death.  It  is  widely  believed  that  this  is 
done  by  spreading  a piece  of  doth  over  his  face  and 
over  his  Imees  as  ne  lies  sleeping  during  the  after- 
noon. If  we  ignore  these  discrepancies  and  recent 
practice,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  old  custom 
was  to  take  the  ret  and  a nubile  maiden  (or  perhaps 
two)  to  a specially  built  hut,  the  opening  of  which 
was  then  walled  up  so  that  the  inmates,  left  with- 
out water  or  food,  oied  of  starvation  and  suffocation. 
This  practice  was  said  to  have  been  given  up  some 
five  generations  ago  on  account  of  the  suffermgs  of 
the  ret,  who  was  so  distressed  by  the  stench  arising 
from  his  companion’s  body  that  he  shouted  to  the 
people  outside  the  hut  commanding  them  on  no 
account  to  leave  his  successor  to  die  dowly  in  such 
a manner. 

For  a long  time  no  public  announcement  of  the 
king’s  death  is  made,  but  the  news  spreads  gradu- 
ally. As  already  stated,  no  information  was  ob- 
tainable as  to  who  actually  killed  the  king,  or  by 
whona  and  under  what  circumstances  he  was  Drought 
to  his  birthplace  where  he  would  ^ buried  and  his 
grave-shrine  erected.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  Fashoda  has  not  always  been  the 
home  of  the  king,  for,  although  it  is  uncertain  how 
the  change  was  Drought  about,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  formerly  each  ^illuk  king  reigned  and  was 
buried  in  the  village  in  which  he  was  bom  and  in 
which  his  afterbirth  was  buried.  Some  months  after 
the  king’s  death,  when  decomposition  was  judged 
to  have  proceeded  so  far  that  little  but  the  bones 
would  be  found,  the  hut  was  broken  open  by  the 
ororo,  a grave  was  dug,  and  the  bone.s  of  I lie  kinp 
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and  of  his  companion  were  placed  in  it,  after  being 
wrapped  in  the  skin  of  one  of  the  oxen  sacrificed. 

A hat  was  built  over  the  grave,  and  one  or  two 
others  were  put  up  within  the  enclosure  for  the 
attendants  on  the  new  shrine  which  had  thus  arisen. 
Westermann^  states  that  this  ceremony  was  the 
public  notification  that  the  king  had  disappeared, 
and  he  describes  the  sacrifice  oy  drownmg  of  a 
man  and  woman,  who  were  placed  in  a canoe  ^vith 
many  spears,  cattle,  bells,  beads,  and  pottery 
vessela  The  canoe  with  its  load  was  towed  into 
the  middle  of  the  river  and  sunk. 

During  the  interregnum  which  occurs  after  the 
death  of  a rtt  the  most  important  chiefs  decide  all 
comparatively  small  mat  ten,  great  afi'airs  standing 
over  until  the  appointment  of  a new  king.  The 
election  appears  to  be  in  the  hands  of  not  more 
than  eight  or  ten  men,  none  of  whom  are  ororo ; 
the  evidence  is  not  clear  whether  their  choice  is 
thought  to  be  inspired,  but  certain  portents  might 
occur  if  the  wrong  man  were  chosen.  The  king- 
elect  cmd  a numl^  of  big  chiefs  wait  for  the 
return  of  two  or  three  chiefs,  who  go  to  Akurwa 
near  the  northern  limit  of  the  Shilluk  country  to 
bid  the  Akurwa  people  bring  the  saored  four- 
legged stool  from  tne  shrine  of  Nvakang  in  their 
vmage,  and  also  his  effigy  called  * Nvakang,’ 
which  is  kept  wrapped  in  a piece  of  aammur, 
i.e.  the  common  cotton-cloth  of  the  Sfidan.  The 
effigy  and  the  sacred  stool  are  carried  southward 
towards  Fashoda ; each  night  the  effigy  is  placed 
upon  the  sacred  stool,  but  by  day  the  objects  are 
borne  upon  men’s  shoulders,  and  as  they  march 
the  men  sing  songs  that  Nyakang  has  commanded 
them  to  sing.*  The  party  bearing  the  sacred 
objects  may  seize  anything  they  like  on  the  way, 
but  it  seems  that  their  wants  are  so  freely  pro- 
vided for  in  the  vill^es  which  they  pass  that  tney 
scarcely  exercise  their  prerogative. 

There  is  a shallow,  generally  dry,  khor  near 
Kwom,  which  is  the  scene  of  a sham  fight  between 
the  Akurwa  men  brins^g  the  effigy  and  the  folk 
waiting  with  the  newly-^ected  rei,  in  which  the 
former  are  victorious.  No  reason  could  be  given 
for  this  *old  custom,’  as  it  was  called,  but  im- 
mediately aiter  it  the  king-elect  is  escorted  to 
Fashoda.  Certain  of  the  Akurwa  men  now  enter 
the  shrine  of  Nyakang  with  the  stool,  and,  after 
a e^ort  time,  come  out  and  place  it  on  the  ground 
outside  the  entrance  to  the  shrine  enclosure ; they 
now  place  the  effigy  of  Nyakang  on  the  stool,  the 
king- elect  holding  one  leg  of  the  stool  while  an 
important  chief  holds  another.  Near  him  stand 
two  of  his  paternal  aunts  and  two  of  his  sisters, 
while  he  is  surrounded  by  a crowd  of  nidret,  nVdr- 
etf  hioanidret,  and  ororo.  The  Akurwa  men  carry 
the  effigy  into  the  shrine,  and  the  ororo  lift  up  the 
king-elect  and  place  him  upon  the  stool,  on  which 
he  remains  seated  for  some  time,  perhaps  till 
sunset,  when  the  Akurwa  men  take  the  saored 
stool  into  the  shrine  and  the  ororo  escort  the  new 
king  to  three  new  huts  specially  built  for  him. 
The  king  stays  in  one  of  these,  or  perhaps  within 
the  enclosure,  for  three  days ; on  the  fourth  night 
the  ororo  take  the  king  quietly,  almost  stealthily, 
to  the  royal  residence.  The  three  newly-built 
huts  whicn  were  occupied  by  the  king  are  broken 
up  (perhaps  by  the  ororo)  and  their  fragments 
throwTi  into  the  river. 

5.  Reverence  for  trees. — Special  regard  is  paid 
to  trees  that  grow  near  the  snrines  of  dead  kinga 
This  is  not  remarkable,  for  the  Shilluk  country  is 
in  the  main  baje,  with  few  shade-trees,  so  tnat 

1 P.  136. 

s Nyakang  appears  In  a dream  to  one  of  the  gnaidlana  of  the 
•hrine  at  Akurwa  and  prescribes  the  eongs  to  be  sung ; farther 
investigat^oa  will  probably  show  that  songe  play  an  lmi>ortant 
part  in  the  tribal  lore  of  the  Shilluk,  and  uiat  there  is  a sort  of 
epic  commemorating  ttie  great  deeds  of  the  royal  family. 
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any  tree  growing  in  or  on  the  outskirts  of  a village 
is  preserved  and  the  ground  becomes  to  some 
extent  a meeting-  and  squatting- place.  But  the 
Shilluk  attitude  to  trees  growing  near  the  grave- 
shrines  of  their  kings  appears  to  be  something 
more  than  an  appreciation  of  the  grateful  shade, 
though  there  is  no  regular  cult.  'V^en  a tree  has 
grown,  or  is  believed  to  have  grown,  near  a shrine 
shortly  after  its  erection,  i.€.  within  a few  months 
or  years  of  the  burial  of  a ‘divine  king,*  it  is 
thought  that  the  tree  has  sprung  from  one  of  the 
logs  used  in  making  the  grave,  and  in  such  cases 
the  connexion  between  the  tree  and  the  dead 
king  is  one  that  would  easily  suggest  itself. 

In  the  case  of  an  old  tree  at  Kodok  which  grew  near  the 
grave  of  Nyodwai,  the  ninth  king,  a * big  * sacrifice  was  mode 
when  it  fell  down,  and  its  truoik  and  iJl  its  fragments  were 
carefully  thrown  into  the  river.  This  is  not  done  to  prodnoe 
rain  or  to  influence  the  crops,  but  it  was  said  that,  if  any  one 
burned  the  wood  of  this  tree,  even  aocidentally,  he  would 
sicken.  In  this  connexion  reference  may  be  made  to  the  fact 
that  the  bones  of  certain  sacrifices  are  carefully  gathered  and 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way.  There  was  (1911)  no  hot  over  the 
g»ve  of  Nyadwai,  probably  because  it  is  situated  some  little 
distance  from  the  present  native  village  and  is  surrounded  by 
Government  offices  and  houses,  but  It  bad  a fence  round  it,  and 
a young  tree  that  had  appeared  at  some  distance  from  the 
stump  of  the  old  tree  was  regarded  wich  respect.  The  old  tree 
did  not  really  spring  from  tnt  grave  of  Nyadwai,  dnce  it  was 
admitted  that  during  his  lifetime  it  stood  near  his  bouse,  and 
that  be  would  often  nt  under  it ; nevertheless,  there  is  a general 
feeling  that  it  is  ossooiated  with  his  gnrave,  and  this  feeling  is 
so  strong  that  many  Shilluk  at  one  time  or  another  spoke  of 
NyadwaT  being  buried  under  the  tree,  though  his  grave  must 
be  nearly  a hundred  yards  away.  It  ahoiud  be  remembered 
that  the  due  growth  of  the  crops,  i.e.  of  the  most  important 
part  of  the  vegetable  world,  depends  on  the  well-being  of  the 
'divine'  king,  ao  that  there  ia  nothing  surprising  in  a strong, 
almost  religious,  feeling  for  any  tree  growing  near  a ahrine. 

6,  The  appearance  of  the  Shilluk  king's  in 
animal  form. — Nyakang,  Dag,  and  Nyadwai  all 
appear  as  a white  bird  called  okcik,  or  rarely  as  a 
giraffe ; if  the  animal  comes  straight  towaras  the 
village  in  which  the  shrine  stands,  exhibiting  no 
sigp  of  fear,  it  is  concluded  that  it  is  a spirit 
animal,  and  the  attendants  at  the  tomb  sacrifice 
a sheep  or  perhaps  even  a bullock.  Father  Ban- 
holzer*  ados  ‘lou"- bodied  grasshoppers’  and  *a 
kind  of  snake  c^ed  red*  an  forms  in  which 
Nyakang  appears.  The  writer  is  indebted  to 
Dr.  Lan^ie  or  the  American  Mission  for  pointing 
out  that  unusual  behaviour  on  the  part  oi  almost 
any  land  animal  will  lead  the  Shilluk  to  look 
upon  the  creature  as  a temporary  iocamatiou  of 
Nyakang. 

^us, ' If  a little  bird  flies  into  the  midst  of  a crowd  of  people 
and  ia  not  frightened,  or  attracts  some  one's  notice  in  a special 
maimer,  they  say  •*  Nyakang."  ’l 

Occaslonallv  Nyakang  appears  as  a bulL  A 
very  old  Shilluk  of  the  royal  family  said  that, 
when  he  was  a youth,  fifty  or  more  years  ago, 
Nyakang  appeared  as  a white  bull ; the  king 
ordered  sacrifices  to  be  made  in  addition  to  those 
already  offered  by  the  local  chief.  Dr.  Lam  hie 
adds  that  unusuu  behaviour  on  the  part  of  a 
water  animal  will  be  put  do^vn  to  the  anima. 
containing  the  spirit  of  Nikaiya  (Nyakai). 

Reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  ShilluV 
attitude  towards  the  crocodile.  This  animal  is 
generally  spared,  as  some  of  the  worst  man-eaters 
are  belie vea  to  be  men  whom  other  crocodiles  have 
taken,  and  very  dark  coloured  crocodiles  are  sup- 
posed to  be  either  man -crocodiles  or  their  descena- 
ants.  Further,  there  is  a firm  belief  in  the  cro- 
codilian attributes  of  the  ancestors  of  Nyakang 
already  recorded.*  Nikaiya  lives  in  the  river, 
and  is  definitely  associated  with  the  crocodile,  and, 
though  in  old  aays  she  would  assume  huuian  form, 
and  at  times  come  to  the  village  by  night  in  all 
friendliness,  she  might  seize  a man  or  woman  and 
bear  him  or  her  off  to  her  home  in  the  river,  and 
there  change  her  victim  into  a crocodile  to  be  a 

I In  a parsonal  oommunlcatioD  to  tha  present  writer. 

9 Above,  § 3. 
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spouse  to  one  of  her  crocodile  relatives.  Nyakai 
brinM  luck  to  those  whom  she  visits  by  ni^it  to 
ask  for  fire  ; if  a barren  woman  bears  a cliild  after 
such  a visit,  it  will  be  called  Nvakai,  and  the 
father  will  take  a sheep  and  kill  it  and  throw  it 
into  the  river.  Nyakai  is  kno'vvn  by  her  short,  stout 
figure  and  great  muscular  development,  and  by  the 
fact  that  she  ‘ eats*  (mouths)  her  words.  That  the 
river  is  the  true  home  of  Nyakai,  even  in  her  most 
spiritual  form,  is  shown  by  the  sacrifice  made  to 
her  on  another  occasion.  Just  as  a sacrifice  would 
be  made  at  the  shrine  of  Nyakang,  or  at  the  grave- 
shrine  of  any  king,  if  Nyakang  or  one  of  the 
Shilluk  kings  had  appeared  in  a dream,  or  if  one 
of  the  kin^  had  ‘assessed*  a man,  causing  him 
to  become  ul,  so,  when  Nyakai  takes  up  her  abode 
in  a man  or  woman,  the  sacrifice  is  made  by  throw- 
ing a live  sheep  with  its  legs  tied  together  into 
the  river. 

The  Shilluk  do  not  eat  the  flesh  of  the  lion, 
leopard,  hyena,  a species  of  monitor  lizard 
{varanwY,  and  a fish  called  shv/ro.  The  last  pro- 
hibition is  directly  attributed  to  Nyakang,  who 
told  his  people  to  bring  him  all  the  nsh  that  they 
caught  in  the  river.  Although  they  brought  him 
many  fish,  they  kept  back  one,  and  Nyakang, 
who  knew  this,  as  in  a dream  men  know  things 
happening  at  a distance,  told  his  people  that  tlm 
fish  should  always  be  unlawful  food  to  them. 

7.  Oaths. — Oaths  are  sworn  by  Nyakang  or  on 
one  of  the  holy  spears  from  a shrine  of  Nyakang. 
Westermann^  notes  that  the  latter  form  is  us^ 
only  in  judicial  procedure.  A sheep  is  killed  and 
both  parties  are  smeared  with  its  blood,  after 
which  they  swear  by  the  spear,  perjury  being 
followed  by  death.  In  swearing  by  Nyakang  his 
n^e  is  often  coupled  with  that  of  one  of  the 
villages  in  which  he  has  a shrine ; a man  may 
swear  by  * Nyakang  of  Akurwau*  Tne  early  kings 
may  also  be  mvok^  by  name,  especially  Dag. 

8.  General  remarks. — Juok,  the  high  god  of  the 
Shilluk,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  jok  (an- 
cestral spirits)  of  the  Dinka  ^.t>.),  whose  worship 
is  so  important  a part  of  the  Dinli  religion.  It  is 
at  first  sight  somewhat  surprising  that,  although 
in  the  case  of  important  men  the  funeral  customs 
are  by  no  means  short  or  lacking  in  ceremony, 
there  is  no  considerable  cult  of  the  dead  among 
the  Shilluk.  The  explanation  is  no  doubt  to  be 
sought  in  the  development  of  the  cult  of  Nyakang 
and  the  divine  Idngs  in  whom  his  spirit  is  imman- 
ent. Thus,  while  the  Dinka  commonly  attribute 
sickness  to  the  action  of  an  ancestral  spirit,  the 
Shilluk  regard  the  entrance  into  the  body  of  the 
spirit  of  one  of  their  longs  as  the  commonest  cause 
of  sickness.  Probably  only  the  early  kings  are 
thought  to  produce  illness  in  this  manner,  and  the 
few  cases  with  which  the  writer  became  familiar 
were  held  to  be  possessed  by  Dag,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Nyakang. 

One  ol  these  cues,  a woman  who  recovered  after  two  eheep 
had  been  sacrificed  to  Oaf,  wore  heed  anklets,  and  amidst  the 
beads  there  were  threaded  small  pieces  of  the  ear  lobes  of  the 
sheep.  These  anklets  were  considered  protecUve  against  future 
poeemion  by  Dsg.  A chief  who  had  been  badly  used  and 
Imprisoned  bj  the  king  was  treated  in  exactly  the  same  way. 
On  his  release  his  friends  brought  him  beads,  sheep  were  killed, 
and  he  now  wears  the  beads  end  pieces  of  the  ears  of  the  sheep 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  aa  the  woman. 

The  men  and  women  called  ajuago,  though  they 
too  have  immanent  in  them  the  spirits  of  the  early 
Shilluk  kings,  seem  to  form  a class  apart.  They 
have  the  power  of  healing  the  sick  and  do  a brisk 
trade  in  charms,  of  which  almost  every  Shilluk 
seems  to  wear  a considerable  number.  When  a 
man  first  becomes  afuago,  he  is  taken  ill,  perhaps 
waking  up  trembling  and  agitated  from  a dream 
(in  which  he  may  afterwards  say  the  spirit  came 
to  him).  He  consults  an  ajuatgo^  who  may  tell 
1 P.  xHlL 


him,  ‘ No,  you  are  not  ill ; you  have  the  spirit  of 
Dag  within  you,*  A long  and  complicateu  ceie- 
mony  is  then  performed  in  order  that  the  spirit 
may  not  affect  him  so  severely,  for  without  this 
ceremony  the  spirit  would  be  so  strong  in  his  body 
that  he  would  not  dare  to  approach  his  women. 
It  was  impossible  to  discover  with  certainty  the 
exact  nature  of  the  change  effected  by  the  cere- 
mony, but  the  informant,  one  Akon  Achol,  who 
had  in  him  the  spirit  of  Dag,  seemed  to  think 
that,  after  the  ceremony,  the  spirit  which  had 
previously  attacked  his  body  in  the  rudest  fashion 
oecame  attached  rather  to  his  spirit  or  soul. 

One  anceitral  epirit  msy  be  lumument  in  many  cjuopo  at  the 
nme  time,  often  passing  at  the  death  of  an  ajuago,  or  shortly 
afterwards,  into  one  of  his  children,  who  thus  becomes  an 
ajuaoo  like  his  or  her  father.  It  was  said  that  afuago  of  the 
female  sex  should  not  marry  if  they  were  unmarried  at  the  tune 
that  the  spirit  oame  to  them ; they  would  be  allowed  to  take 
lovers,  but,  like  the  king’s  daughters,  they  should  not  bear 
children,  ^t  It  seemed  that  women  very  seldom  became 
ajuago  In  their  youth,  and  it  is  certain  that  married  women 
who  are  ajuago  do  not  leave  their  husbands,  and  continue  to 
bear  children.  The  following  Information  on  this  matter  was 
volunteered  by  a usual! v reliable  informant:  the  husbands  of 
women  who  are  ajttago  have  access  to  their  vrives  only  during 
the  dark  half  of  the  month,  for  ‘ Nyakang  and  Dag  only  come 
during  that  half  of  the  month  when  the  moon  is  bright.’  Un- 
fortunately the  writer  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  informatioa 
or  even  to  verify  it. 


LmnukTURX.  — P.  W.  Hofmayr,  'Religion  der  SchiUuk,’ 
Anthropotf  vL  (19111  120  IT.  : C.  G.  Seligmann,  The  CfuU  of 
Nvakangand  the  Dxvine  Kxngs  qf  the  Shuluk  (Fourth  Report 
of  the  Wellcome  Reeeareh  Laboratories,  voL  B.),  Khartiun, 
1911 ; D.  Westermann,  T?te  Shilluk  People,  their  Language 
and  Folk-lore,  Philadelphia  and  Berlin,  1912. 

Since  this  article  was  written,  an  officer  of  the  Sudan  Civil 
Service  who  witnessed  the  installation  of  the  Shilluk  king 
Fafite  wad  Tor  on  Jan.  17,  1918,  has  published  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  (P.  Munro,  'Installation  of  the  Elng  of  the 
ShiUuks/  Sudan  Potee  and  Records,  Khartum,  1918,  voL  L 
no.  8>.  The  author  gives  further  detail^  the  chief  discrepancies 
noted  being  that  an  effigy  of  Dag  is  brought  from  Akurwa  with 
that  of  his  father  Nyakang,  and  that  the  mock  battle  with  dura 
stalks  takes  place  after  the  installation. 

C.  G.  Seligman. 


SHINS. — See  art.  Dards.  Here  it  may  be 
noted  that,  since  the  art.  Daros  was  written,  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  correct  spelling  of 
this  name  is  ‘Shi^,*  not  ‘Shin.*  Similarly,  their 
language  is  Shind,  with  the  stress-accent  on  the 
last  syllable,  not  Shin&.  G.  A-  Grierson. 


SHINTO. — X.  Early  history  and  general  feat- 
ure^— Shinto,  <.e.  ‘ the  way  of  the  go^,*  is  the  old 
native  religion  of  Japan  before  the  introduction  of 
Buddhism  aud  Confucianism.  Its  afifinities,  as  the 
analogy  of  race  and  language  would  lead  us  to  ex- 
I)ect,  are  with  the  religions  of  Northern  Asia  rather 
than  with  the  ancient  Chinese  cult.  Shinto  agrees 
with  the  former  in  making  the  sun  the  chief  object 
of  worship,  though  this  is  in  itself  by  no  means  con- 
clusive, as  aun-worship  is  common  to  most  nations 
in  the  barbaric  stage  of  development.  It  is  more 
significant  that  it  has  nothing  to  correspond  with 
the  two  chief  deities  of  ancient  China,  the  personal 
Supreme  Deity  called  Shanati  and  the  more  im- 
personal Tien  or  Heaven.  In  Japan,  Heaven  is 
not  a god,  but  the  region  where  me  go^  reside. 
There  are  more  definite  indications  of  a connexion 
between  ^ Shinto  and  the  old  reli^on  of  Korea. 
Some  Shinto  gods  are  of  Korean  origin,  and  others 
have  Korean  associations. 

Writing  was  practically  unknown  in  Japan 
before  the  6th  cent.,  and  tne  myths  and  rituals  of 
Shinto  were  transmitted  by  oral  tradition  only, 
chiefly  by  the  Nakabomi  and  Imbe,  hereditai^ 
priestly  corporations  attached  to  the  Mikados 
cor^.  We  also  hear  of  katarihe,  or  reciters,  who 
r^ited  * ancient  words  * at  the  Ohonihe,  or  corona* 
tion  ceremony,  and  doubtless  on  other  occasions. 
In  712,  a quasi-historical  work  called  the 

Kojiki  was  compiled  by  Imperial  order.  It  con- 
tains much  mythical  matter.  The  Nihongi,  a 
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similar  compilation,  completed  in  720,  is  our  other 
chief  authority  for  the  myths  of  Japan  (see  the 
Literature  at  the  end  of  this  article).  The  prayers 
and  rituals  of  Shinto  were  not  committed  to  ^vriting 
until  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  The 
Yengishikiy  compiled  at  this  time,  descnbes  the 
chi^  ceremonies,  and  gives  the  text  of  a number 
of  prayers  called  norito.  The  picture  of  Shinto 
presented  by  these  and  other  less  important  works 
18  tolerably  complete,  and  has  the  great  advantage 
for  us  of  having  been  drawn  by  the  Japanese 
themselves. 

When  we  compare  Shinto  with  the  CTeat  religions 
of  the  world,  it  must  be  deemed  perhaps  the  most 
rudimentary  cult  of  which  we  have  an  adequate 
written  record.  It  has  not  advanced  beyond  a 
crude  polytheism ; its  personihcations  are  vague 
and  feeble ; there  is  little  grasp  of  the  conception 
of  spirit ; it  has  scarcely  anythmg  in  the  shape  of 
a moral  code ; it  practically  does  not  recognize  a 
future  state,  and  generally  gives  little  evidence  of 
deep  thought  or  earnest  devotion.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  the  religion  of  a primitive  people.  Long 
before  Shinto  had  assume  the  shape  in  which  we 
know  it,  the  Japanese  hod  possessed  a settled 
government  and  a fair  degree  of  civilization.  They 
were  already  an  agricultural  nation,  a circumstance 
which  has  profoundly  affected  their  religion.  The 
degree  of  tneir  material  civilization  is  indicate  by 
ihe  mention  in  the  old  records  of  bridges,  iron, 
copper,  mirrors,  bellows  for  smelti^  metal,  weav- 
ing, silk  culture,  and  brewing.  Their  degree  of 
mental  culture  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  Chinese  learning  had  reached  Japan  early  in 
the  6th  century,  ii  not  sooner,  ana  Buddniam 
towards  the  middle  of  the  6th  century.  The 
Shinto  of  this  early  period  is  a State  religion. 
We  hear  but  little  of  the  popular  beliefs  and 
practices. 

It  is  impossible  with  Herbert  Spencer  to  refer  all 
classes  of  deity  to  one  origin,  namely,  the  worship 
of  humanity,  as  ghosts  or  ancestors.  As  Pfleiderer, 
d’Alviella,  and  other  Continental  scholars  have 
clearly  pointed  out,  there  are  two  currents  of 
deity-making  thought.  One  is  the  personification 
of  natur^  <mjects  and  phenomena,  the  other  the 
deification  of  men.  Shmto,  which  has  been  de- 
scribed as  exclusively  a <^t  of  ancestors  and 
deceased  sovereigns,  oas  in  reality  little  of  this 
element.  It  is  m the  main  a worship  of  nature. 
The  man-deities  are  of  more  recent  origin  and  of 
minor  importance.  These  two  classes  of  deities 
may  each  to  subdivided  into  deities  of  individuals, 
of  classes,  and  of  qualities,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
emplified in  Shinto.  The  sun-goddess  is  a deified 
individual  object ; the  gods  of  trees  and  herbs 
represent  clsisses  ; the  goo  of  growth  (Musubi)  is  a 
personification  of  an  abstract  quality.  T^mangu 
18  a deified  statesman  ; Koyant  is  the  deified  type 
of  the  Nakatomi  priestly  corporation ; Ta-jikara 
no  foo  (‘the  male  of  liand-strength *)  is  a numan 
quality  personified  and  raised  to  mvine  rank. 

The  Japanese  word  for  God  is  Kami,  It  means 
‘ above,*  * superior,*  and  may  therefore  be  compared 
to  the  Latin  superi  or  ccelicoliy  the  Greek  oupayLfovts. 
It  suggests  the  theory  that  celestial  objects  were 
the  first  deities.  Motofiri,  the  great  modem  Shinto 
theologian,  says: 

* The  term  Sami  ia  ^plied  in  the  flret  place  to  the  variooe 
deities  of  Henven  and  luarth  who  are  mentioned  in  the  ancient 
records,  as  well  as  to  their  spirits  (m^-foma)  which  reside  in  the 
shrines  where  they  are  worshipped.  Moreorer,  not  only  human 
beings,  but  birds,  beasts,  plants  and  trees,  seas  and  mountains, 
and  all  other  things  whatBoever  which  deserve  to  be  dreaded 
and  revered  for  uie  extraordinary  and  pre-eminent  powers 
which  they  poeeeee,  are  called  They  need  not  be  eminent 

for  surpassing  nobleness,  goodness,  or  servlceablene«  alone. 
Malignant  and  uncanny  beings  are  also  called  Kanu,  if  only 
they  are  the  objects  of  genena  dread.  Among  Sami  who  are 
human  beings  I need  hardly  mention  Mikados.  . . . ^bnongst 
others  there  are  thunder  (In  Japanese  Saru  kamt  or  the 


Sounding  God) ; the  dragon,  the  echo  (called  in  Japanese  Kt. 
damn,  or  the  Tree-Sinrit),  and  the  fox,  who  are  Kami  bv  reoMii 
of  their  uncanny  and  fearful  natures.  The  term  Kami  h 
applied  in  the  Sihongi  and  JfanyothxUy  a collection  of  andent 
poetry,  to  the  tiger  and  wolf.  Izanagi  gave  to  the  fruit  of  the 
peo^,  and  to  the  jewels  round  his  nedc,  names  which  implied 
that  they  were  Sami.  . . . There  are  many  cases  of  seas  and 
mountains  being  called  Sami,  It  is  not  thmr  spirits  which  are 
meant.  The  word  was  applied  directly  to  the  seas  or  mountains 
themselves,  as  being  ver^'  awful  things.' 

There  may  be  recognized  in  Shinto,  as  elsewhere, 
three  successive  stages  of  the  conception  of  divinity 
in  nature.  First,  tne  god,  a natural  object  as  the 
sun,  is  regarded  as  sentient,  emd  direct  worship  is 
paid  to  it.  This  is  probably  what  Comte  meant 
when  he  described  the  first  stage  of  religion  as 
fetishism.  But  the  word  * fetish*^ has  been  used  of 
so  many  things,  notably  of  the  material  object 
representing  a deity,  that  its  use  is  undesirable 
when  precision  is  aimed  at.  Secondly,  the  god  is 
thought  of  as  an  anthropomorphic  being  ; and, 
thirdly,  it  is  conceived,  not  as  the  natural  object  it- 
self or  its  presiding  deity,  but  as  a spiritual  emana- 
tion {mitama)  from  him,  which  residtes  in  his  temple 
on  es^h  emd  otherwise  exercises  an  iniluenoe  there. 
There  is  much  confusion  in  sJl  mytholomes  between 
these  different  stag^.  The  first  and  second  are 
confused  in  the  Shinto  sun-myth.  When  we  sure 
told  that  the  sun-goddess  by  retiring  to  the  rock- 
cave  of  Heaven  caused  darkness  bM  over  the  world, 
it  is  evidently  the  sun  itself  that  is  intended.  Yet 
in  the  same  story  she  does  many  things  which 
have  no  meaning,  if  not  said  of  a purely  anthropo- 
morphic being. 

Tne  passage  iust  quoted  from  Motofiri  illustrates 
another  kina  of  conrusion,  namely  between  the  god 
and  his  mitama.  The  doctrine  of  the  mitama  (the 
Shekinah  of  the  Jews)  is  plainly  of  secondary  origin. 
It  is  due  to  the  attempts  of  thoughtful  men  to  re- 
concile such  facts  as  the  presence  of  the  sun-goddess 
at  the  same  time  in  the  sxy  and  in  her  temple  at  Ise. 
It  is  a step  towards  the  conception  of  the  omnipres- 
ence of  Deity.  But  it  is  not  prominent  in  Shmto. 
On  the  whole,  the  ancient  Japanese  gods  (like 
Homer’s)  are  vc^  material  beings,  modelled,  not 
on  ghosts  or  spints,  but  on  living  men.  There  is 
a myth  in  whicn  the  god  Oho-na-mochi  has  an  inter- 
view with  his  own  mitama  or  spiritual  double, 
resulting  in  the  latter  being  settled  in  the  shrine 
of  Miwa.  But  the  people  oisregard  this  distinc- 
tion and  speak  of  the  god  worshipped  here  simply 
as  Oho-na-mochi.  A god  may  have  two  mitamay 
one  in  his  beneficent,  the  other  in  his  sinister, 
aspect,  or  many,  according  to  the  number  of 
shrines  at  which  he  is  worshipped.  The  special 
place  of  residence  of  the  mitama  is  the  shintaiy  or 
god-body,  which  is  a sword,  a stone,  a mirror,  or 
other  material  object  deposited  in  the  shrine, 
usually  in  a box  which  is  rarely  or  never  opened. 
Some  Ignorant  worshippers  confound  the  shintai 
%vith  the  mitamay  just  as  in  France  the  peasant 
speaks  of  the  host  as  * le  bon  Dieu.* 

Shinto  has  practically  no  idols,  not  because  the 
ancient  Japanese  were  specially  enlightened,  but 
because  they  bad  no  art  before  sculpture  and 
painting  were  introduced  from  China,  and  because 
they  realized  very  feebly  the  personal  character  of 
Divinity.  The  deities  are  very  numerous,  as  is 
always  the  case  in  nature- worship.  For,  although 
a monotheistic  nature-w'orship,  as,  for  example,  of 
the  sun,  is  conceivable,  yet  in  practice  the  same 
feeling  leads  inevitabW  to  the  cult  of  other  natural 
phenomena  as  well.  The  number  of  Shinto  deities 
IS  constantly  fluctuating.  Some  are  forgotten,  and 
ore  re-established  under  new  names.  Or  wholly 
new  gods  may  be  added  to  the  pantheon.  A deity 
is  frequently  cut  into  two  by  a fissiparons  process ; 
or,  on  the  ottier  hand,  two  distinct  deities  may  come 
to  be  regarded  as  identical.  Their  character  is 
very  ill-defined.  A well,  a tree,  or  a mountain 
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may  have  worship  paid  to  it  without  having  an 
individual  name  or  any  indication  of  sex  or  num- 
ber. Japanese  grammar  greatly  neglects  these 
two  distinctions.  The  wind-god  is  sometimes  a 
single  male  deity  and  sometimes  a married  pair ; 
the  sea-god  of  Sumiyoshi  is  either  one  or  three. 
The  rain-storm  god,  Susa  no  too,  has  in  modern 
times  been  made  into  a sort  of  trini^.  Musubiy 
the  god  of  gro^yth,  was  split  up  into  several 
deities. 

The  general  character  of  the  Shinto  deities  is 
beneficent.  But  even  a good  deity  may  send 
plague  or  disaster  if  offended  by  neglect  or  dis- 
respect. There  is  no  evil  deity,  though  Susa  no  wo, 
the  rain-storm,  shows  some  tendency  to  represent 
the  evil  principle  generally.  Their  runctions  also 
are  very  much  confused.  Glenerally  shaking,  the 
nature-god  in  course  of  time  acquires  the  functions 
of  a providence  that  watches  over  human  affairs. 
The  sun-goddess  is  not  only  looked  up  to  with 
gratitude  for  >varmth  and  light,  but  is  supposed  to 
grant  bodily  health  and  success  in  business  to  her 
devotees.  She  also  gives  protection  from  foreign 
invasion,  and  many  other  blessings  which  have 
no  conceivable  relation  to  her  nature-functions. 
Inari^  the  grain-god,  is  in  one  place  the  patron- 
god  of  swox^miths.  At  another,  he  has  a reputa- 
tion for  recovering  stolen  proner^.  Very  often  a 
god  is  worshipped  simply  as  the  deity  of  a particu- 
1^  shrine,  nothing  more  being  known  of  him. 
Few  people  are  aware  that  the  very  popular 
Stutengu  of  Tokio  is  in  reality  three  several  deities 
of  widely  different  origin  and  character.  Shrines 
may  have  their  deity  changed,  as  was  the  case 
witn  the  well-kno%vn  Kommra  of  Shikoku,  with- 
out detriment  to  their  popularity. 

2.  Ancestor-worship.* — The  worship  of  ancestors 
in  Japan  is  an  iniportation  from  China,  and  has  no 
place  in  the  older  Shinto.  There  are,  however,  in 
the  Nihongi  cases  of  the  worship  (whether  divine 
or  otherwise  is  not  clear)  of  deceased  Mikados  by 
their  successors,  and  at  a later  date  tliey  were 
certainly  regarded  os  Kami.  Even  living  Mikados 
claimed  a titular  divinity,  though  without  mira- 
culous powera  We  may  probably  trace  these 

Sractices  to  Chinese  influence.  When  a modem 
apanese  says  that  Shinto  is  ancestor- worship,  he 
is  no  doubt  thinking  of  the  ujigami  cult,  which 
unquestionably  formed  an  important  part  of  it. 
In  ancient  times  the  local  chieftainship  and  the 
offices  of  the  central  government  were  hereditary 
in  certain  families.  The  result  was  that  the 
official  designation  came  to  be  equivalent  to  a 
family  name.  These  families  or  clans  had  each 
its  special  deity,  called  ujT^ami,  or  * surname-deity,’ 
for  whose  worship  the  members  were  from  time  to 
time  convened.  The  ujigami  might  be  and  often 
was  a nature-god.  But  even  when  he  was  a man- 
deity  he  was  in  most  cases  not  a deified  individual, 
but  only  a typo.  Koyane  and  FtUodama,  for  ex- 
ample, are  simply  personifications  of  the  families 
or  dans  whose  ancestors  they  were  feigned  to  be. 
They  correspond  to  such  conceptions  as  John  Bull 
and  Tommy  Atkins.  This  is  not  true  ancestor- 
worship. 

3.  State  of  the  dead. — A land  of  Yomi  or  dark- 
ness is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  ancient  myths. 
Several  of  the  go^  are  said  to  have  gone  there  at 
death.  In  the  old  times  Yomi  was  probably  only 
a sufficiently  transparent  metaphor  ioi  the  grave. 
There  is  little  to  snow  that  the  ancient  Japanese 
believed  in  a future  state  of  existence.  A story  in 
the  Nihongi  implies  that  the  ouestion  was  an  open 
one,  but  that  some  people  believed  that  the  dead 
could  execute  vengeance  on  those  who  were  their 
enemies  during  life.  It  is  true  that  in  pre-historic 
times  it  was  the  custom  to  sacrifice  wives  and 
> S«e  arc.  Ascrstor-Woriuiip  (JapancMX 


attendants  at  the  tombs  of  deceased  Mikados.  To 
some  this  will  appear  a conclusive  proof  of  a belief 
in  their  continued  existence  in  another  state.  But 
if  we  reflect  on  the  motives  of  our  own  funeral 
observances,  we  may  see  reason  to  doubt  this. 
Was  the  sacrifice  of  a wife  to  a Mikado  intended 
for  his  personal  satisfaction  any  more  than  the 
primroses  laid  before  Lord  Beaconsfleld’s  statue 
are  meant  for  the  gratification  of  his  sight  and 
smell  ? The  rituals  make  no  mention  of  a future 
state.  There  are  no  prayers  that  after  this  life  we 
may  enjoy  eternal  felicity. 

4.  Anix^s  in  Shinto. — Animals  may  receive 
worship  for  their  own  sakes  as  terrible  or  uncanny 
beings.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  tiger,  the 
serpent,  and  the  wolf  are  called  Kami.  But  they 
have  no  temples  and  no  regular  organized  cult. 
They  may  also  be  honoured  for  their  association 
with  some  deity  as  his  servant.  The  deer,  the 
monkey,  the  pigeon,  the  tortoise,  etc.,  are  held 
sacred  to  various  deities.  The  gods  in  myth  often 
assume  the  form  of  animals,  as  the  cormorant,  the 
xjoani  (dragon  or  sea-monster),  the  deer,  the  snake, 
etc.  There  is  no  definite  evidence  that  totemism 
was  known. 

5.  Supreme  Being. — Shinto  has  no  Supreme 
Deity.  There  has  been,  however,  a tendency  to 
exalt  some  of  the  gods  to  a supreme  position.  The 
sun-goddess  is  described  as  the  most  exalted  of 
ail  tme  gods.  Especially  in  modem  times  she  has 
received  an  increasing  degree  of  honour  as  a 
general  providence,  her  special  solar  quality  being 
left  in  the  backgronna.  There  was  once  nu 
attempt  to  raise  Kuni-toko^tachi  to  the  position  of 
Supreme  Deity,  simply  because  he  is  the  first  god 
in  point  of  time  of  the  Nihongi.  Infinite  know- 
ledge and  power  are  not  recognized  as  attributes  of 
Shmto  deities. 

6.  Myths.' — ^The  chief  religious  ideas  embodied 
in  the  myths  of  Japan  are,  mstly,  the  conception 
of  various  parts  and  aspects  of  the  material  uni- 
verse as  sentient  beings,  or  presided  over  by 
sentient  beings ; and,  secondly,  the  doctrine  that 
reverence  and  obedience  are  due  to  the  wise  sove- 
reign, whose  rule  confers  on  his  people  blessings 
comparable  to  the  sun’s  warmth  and  light.  This, 
we  take  it,  is  the  real  meaning  of  the  story  which 
traces  the  descent  of  the  Mikados  from  the  sun- 
goddess.  The  Nihongi  bemns  with  a philosophical 
essay  of  later  date,  which  hears  manifest  traces  of 
Chinese  inspiration.  It  describes  the  evolution  of 
Heaven  and  Earth  from  a chaotic  egg-shaped  mass 
wMch  contained  germs.  The  purer  part  became 
thinly  diffused  and  formed  Heaven,  while  the 
grosser  element  sank  down  and  became  l^rth. 
Thereafter  divine  beings  were  produced  between 
them. 

There  is  greet  ooxifaaioD  in  the  vnrious  versions  of  the  myths 
in  regerd  to  the  earlier  deities.  The  Ifthongi  calls  the  first  god 
Kum-coho-eoJii  (*  land-etemal-etand 'X  Rnd  says  that  he  was 
produced  by  the  transformation  of  something  in  form  like  a 
reed-shoot,  which  was  brought  forth  between  Heaven  and  Earth. 
The  other  mythical  reooros  give  different  names  to  the  first 
deitv.  Kuni-toko-taohi  was  succeeded  by  a number  of  other 
deities  of  whom  little  Is  known.  Moet  of  them,  from  their 
names,  seem  to  be  nature-gods. 

It  is  not  until  the  seventh  generation  that 
Japanese  myth  really  begins  with  the  creator  pair, 
Izan€tgi  and  Izanami.  At  the  behest  of  the  other 

fods,  these  two  stood  on  the  ‘ floating  bridge  of 
[eaven  ’ (the  rainbow),  and,  thrusting  do>\Ti  the 
‘jewel-spear  of  Heaven’  (a  phailus,  according  to 
some),  groped  with  it  in  the  chaos  below.  The 
brine  from  the  spear-point  coagulated  and  formed 
an  islsmd,  upon  whicn  the  divine  pair  descended 
and  built  a house  with  one  central  pillar.  Then, 
the  male  deity  turning  by  the  left  and  the  female 
deity  turning  by  the  right,  they  went  round  this 
central  piUar  until  they  met  at  the  other  side. 
' Of.  Art.  OosMOOOMT  Ain>  OosMOLoar  (JapaneseX 
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The  female  deity  thereupon  spoke  first  aaid  ex- 
claimed, * How  delightful  1 a lovely  youth  I * The 
male  deity  was  displeased  at  the  woman  for  having 
spoken  fixst,  so  they  went  round  the  pillar  a second 
tame;  and,  having  met  anew,  the  made  deity  spoke 
first  and  said,  ‘ Blow  delightful ! a lovely  maiden  ! * 
Thereupon  they  became  united  as  husband  and 
wife.  Another  account  says  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  ill-luck  produced  by  the  female  deity  having 
been  the  first  to  speak,  the  child  which  was  bom 
to  them  was  a leem,  which  they  placed  in  a reed- 
boat  and  sent  adrift.  The  author  of  this  story 
probably  had  in  mind  an  ancient  marriage  rite. 
The  house  built  b^  them  is  the  hut  specially 
erected  the  ancient  Japanese  for  the  consum- 
mation or  a marriage.  Izanagi  and  Izanami  then 
proceeded  to  procreate  the  various  islands  of 
Japan,  the  deity  of  trees,  the  deity  of  herbs  and 
grasses,  the  sun-goddess,  the  moon-god,  the  god  Susa 
no  too  (by  one  account), the  earth-^ddess, the  water- 
goddess,  the  wind-gods,  the  fooa-goddess,  the  fire- 
od,  and  others.  In  giving  birth  to  the  Is^t-named 
eity,  Izanami  was  injured  so  that  she  died.  Iza- 
nagi, in  his  rage  and  mef,  drew  his  sword  and  cut 
the  newborn  fire-god  into  pieces,  a number  of 
other  deities  beiim  generated  oy  his  doing  so. 

On  her  death,  Iz^ami  went  to  the  land  of  Yomi 
or  Hades.  She  was  followed  thither  by  her  hus- 
band. But  he  was  too  late  to  bring  her  back,  as 
she  had  already  eaten  of  the  cooking-furnaces  of 
YomL  She  forbade  him  to  look  at  her,  but  he 
disregarded  her  prayer.  Breaking  off  the  end- 
tooth  of  the  conm  which  he  had  in  his  hair,  he 
made  of  it  a torch,  and  looked  in  where  his  wife 
was  lying.  Her  body  was  already  putrid  and 
swarmed  with  maggots,  and  the  * Eight  Thunders  * 
had  been  general  in  various  parts  of  i^  Iza- 
nanii  was  enraged  at  her  husband  for  exposing  her 
nakedness,  and  sent  the  * Eight  Thunders  * and  the 
*Uely  Females*  of  Yomi  to  attack  him.  Izanagi 
took  to  flight  and  used  various  expedients  to  delay 
his  pursuera  He  first  flung  down  his  head-dress. 
It  becsune  changed  to  grapes,  which  the  ‘ Ugly 
Females  * stoops  to  gather  and  eat.  Then  he 
threw  down  ms  comb.  It  turned  into  bamboo- 
shoots,  wMch  the  ‘Ugly  Females*  pulled  up  and 
ate  before  continuing  their  pursuit.  Izanami  her- 
self overtook  him  at  the  ‘ Even  Pass  of  Yomi,* 
where  the  formula  of  divorce  was  pronounced  by 
Izanagi,  and  their  final  parting  took  place.  On 
returning  from  Yomi,  Izanagi’s  first  <mre  was  to 
bathe  in  the  sea,  in  order  to  purify  himself  from 
the  pollutions  which  he  had  contracted  by  his 
visit  to  the  Land  of  the  Dead.  A number  of 
deities  were  generated  by  this  procesa  The  sun- 
goddess  was  bom  from  the  washing  of  his  left  eye, 
and  the  moon-god  from  that  of  his  right,  while 
Sttsa  no  too  (the  rain-storm)  was  generated  from 
the  washing  of  his  nose.  To  the  sun-goddess 
Izanagi  gave  charge  of  the  ‘Plain  of  High- 
Heaven.*  and  to  the  moon -god  was  allotted 
the  realm  of  Night.  Susa  no  wo  was  at  first 
appointed  to  rule  the  sea;  but  he  preferred  to 
rejoin  his  deceased  mother  Izanami,  and  was  there- 
fore made  the  Lord  of  Ne-no-kuni,  i,e.  the  Root  or 
Nether  Country,  another  name  for  the  Land  of 
Yomi.  Susa  no  wo,  before  proceeding  to  take  up 
his  charge  as  Ruler  of  the  Nether  Region,  ascended 
to  Heaven  to  take  leave  of  his  elder  sister  the  sun- 
goddess.  By  reason  of  the  fierceness  of  his  divine 
nature,  there  was  a <’Ommotion  in  the  sea,  and  the 
hills  and  mountains  groaned  aloud  as  he  passed 
upwards.  The  sun-goddess,  in  alarm,  arrayed 
herself  in  manly  garb,  and  confronted  her  broths 
armed  with  sworn  and  bow  and  arrows.  The  pair 
stood  face  to  face  on  opposite  sides  of  the  River  of 
Heaven.  Susa  no  wo  tnen  assured  his  sister  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  and  proposed  to  her  that 
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they  should  each  produce  children  by  biting  ofi 
and  crunching  parts  of  the  jewels  and  swords 
which  they  wore  and  blovvAng  away  the  fragments. 
Eight  children  bom  in  this  way  were  worshipped 
in  after-times  as  the  Hachflji  or  eight  princely 
children.  From  one  of  them  was  descended  Hoho 
no  Ninigi,  who  came  down  from  Heaven  to  rule  the 
world  {i.e.  Japan),  and  became  the  ancestor  of 
Jimmu  TennO,  the  first  Mikado. 

Susa  no  wo*s  subsequent  proceedings  were  very 
mde  and  unseemly.  Me  broke  down  the  divisions 
between  the  rice-fields  belonging  to  his  sister, 
sowed  them  over  again,  let  loose  m them  the  pie- 
bald colt  of  Heaven,  and  committed  nuisances  in 
the  hall  where  she  was  celebrating  the  solemn 
festival  of  firstfruits.  The  climax  to  his  misde^ 
was  to  flay  a piebald  colt  of  Heaven  and  to  fling 
it  into  the  sacred  weaving-hall  where  the  sun- 
goddess  was  engaged  in  weaving  the  garments  of 
the  deities.  She  was  so  deeply  indicant  at  this 
last  insult  that  she  entered  the  Rock-cave  of 
Heaven  and  left  the  world  to  darkness.  The 
retirement  of  the  sim-goddess  to  the  Rock-cave 
of  Heaven  produced  great  consternation  among 
the  heavenly  deities.  They  met  on  the  dry  bed  of 
the  River  of  Heaven  (the  Milky  Way)  and  took 
counsel  how  they  should  entice  her  from  her  seclu- 
sion. By  the  advice  of  Omoi-kane  no  Mihoto  (*  the 
thoi^ht-combiner  * or  ‘ counsellor-deity  *),  the  long- 
singing  birds  of  the  Eternal  Land  (cocks)  -were 
maae  to  utter  their  prolonged  cry  before  the  door 
of  the  cave.  Koyane  no  mikoto^  ancestor  of  the 
Nakatomi,  and  Futo-dama,  no  Mikoio^  ancestoi 
of  the  Imbe,  dug  up  by  the  roots  a five-hundred- 
brauebed  true  Sakaki  tree  of  He:iven,  and  hung 
on  its  higher  branches  strings  of  jewels,  on  its 
middle  branches  a mirror,  and  on  its  lower 
branches  pieces  of  cloth.  Then  they  recited 
their  liturgy  in  her  honour.  Moreover,  Amt 
no  Uzumt  (‘the  dread  female  of  Heaven  *)  arrayed 
herself  in  a fantastic  manner  and,  standing  on 
a tub  which  resounded  when  she  stamped  upon 
it,  performed  a (not  very  decent)  mimic  dance 
and  gave  forth  an  inspir^  utterance.  The  sun- 
goddess  wondered  how  Ame  no  Uzume  and  the  other 
gods  could  be  so  jolly  w’hile  the  world  was  wrapped 
m complete  darkness,  and  peeped  out  from  the 
half-opened  door  of  the  cave.  She  w'as  at  once 
seized  oy  Ta-jVeara  no  wo  ( ‘ male  of  hand-strength  *) 
and  prevent^  by  main  force  from  re-entering,  to 
the  great  joy  of  ^ the  deities. 

Susa  no  wo  was  then  tried  by  a council  of  gods, 
who  mulcted  him  in  a fine  of  a thousand  tables  of 
purification-otterings.  They  also  pulled  out  the 
nails  of  hia  fingers  and  toes,  and  banished  him  to 
the  land  of  Yomi.  Finally,  Ame  no  Koyane,  the 
ancestor  of  the  Nakatomi,  recited  his  uJ^rai  or 

treat  purification  liturgy.  After  his  banishment 
usa  no  wo  went  to  the  province  of  Idzumo.  Here, 
like  another  Perseus,  ne  slew  the  eight-headed 
serpent  of  Koshi  (having  first  made  him  drunk) 
and  delivered  his  intended  victim,^  a young  maiden 
who  subsequently  became  his  wdfe.  Eventually 
he  entered  the  Nether  Land. 

Susa  no  wo  had  181  children.  One  of  these  was 
Oho-na-rruxJd  (‘great-name-possessor’),  also  called 
OJuhkuni-nushi  ( ‘ great-conn  try-master  ’).  He  dwelt 
in  Idzumo,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  mitama  reduced 
to  order  this  part  of  Jap^.  As^ciated  with  him 
was  the  dwarf -deity  Sukuna-hUcona,  who  came 
floating  over  the  sea  in  a tiny  boat,  clothed  in  bird- 
skins.  To  these  two  is  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  art  of  medicine  and  of  charms  against  the 
powers  of  evil.  The  dynasty  of  Susa  no  wo  was 
not  recognized  by  the  Gods  of  Heaven,  who  sent 
down  several  other  deities  to  subdue  and  govern 
the  world,  i.e.  Japan.  Ultimat^y  Oho-na-mochi 
and  ins  son  (‘ thing-know-master. 
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01*  • governor  *)  agreed  to  yield  the  government  to 
Soho  no  Niniffi,  a grandchild  of  the  snn-goddess, 
who  according j descended  to  earth  on  a mountain 
in  the  western  island  of  Kiushiu.  He  was  attended 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  five  be,  or  hereditary 
government  corporations,  viz.  the  Nakatomi, 
tne  Imbe,  the  Sarume,  the  mirror-makers’  be,  and 
the  jewellers’  be,  to  which  some  accounts  add 
several  others. 

HoUo  no  Ninigi  took  to  wife  the  daughter  of  a 
deity  whom  he  found  there.  When  the  time  came 
for  ner  delivery,  she  shut  herself  up  in  a doorless 
shed,  which,  on  the  birth  of  her  three  children,  she 
set  fire  to,  with  the  object  of  clearing  herself  from 
certain  suspicions  which  her  husband  had  enter- 
tained of  her  fidelity.  * If,*  said  she,  * the  children 
are  really  the  offspring  of  the  Heavenly  Grand- 
child, the  fire  cannot  harm  them.*  The  children 
and  their  mother  came  forth  unhurt,  and  were 
thereupon  recognized  by  Hoho  no  Ninigi  as  his 
true  onspring  and  wife.  One  of  these  children, 
named  Mohwiemi,  was  a hunter.  He  exchanged 
his  bow  and  arrows  for  the  fish-hook  of  his  elder 
brother,  but  lost  the  latter  in  the  sea.  This  led  to 
his  visiting  the  palace  of  the  sea-god  Toyotama- 
hiko,  and  marrying  his  dai:^hter.  A chila  of  this 
union  was  the  fa^er  of  Jimmu  Tennfi,  the  first 
human  sovereign  of  Japan.  With  him  history  is 
supposed  to  begin.  But  in  reality  the  annals  of 
Japan  for  nearly  a thousand  years  longer  are  deeply 
permeated  by  legend. 

7.  The  pantheon. — (i.)  Naturb-QODS. — (a)  The 
sury-goddes8  is  the  most  eminent  of  the  Shinto 
deities.  She  is  called  the  Ruler  of  Heaven,  wears 
royal  insignia,  and  is  surrounded  by  a court  of 
ministers  and  functionaries.  Yet  she  is  hardly 
what  we  should  call  a Supreme  Deity.  All 
important  celestial  matters  are  determined  not 
by  her  fiat,  but  by  a council  of  the  goda  The 
s^  and  the  land  of  Yomi  are  beyond  her  juris- 
diotion.  Her  Japanese  name  is  Ama^terasu  no 
Oho-JMmi  (‘the  Heaven -shining  Great  Deity*). 
She  is  also  called  Ama-temau  nirume  (‘Heaven- 
shining-sun-female  ’),  or,  more  briefiy,  Hirume. 
Another  name  is  Ama-terasu  mi  oya  (‘Heaven- 
shining-august-parent*).  In  modem  times  TenshQ- 
daijin,  the  Chinese  equivalent  of  Ama-tera.su  no 
Oho-kami,  is  more  common.  Under  this  name  her 
solar  quality  is  practically  forgotten,  and  she  is 
simply  a great  deity  whose  seat  is  at  Ise.  The 
ehintai  or  material  token  of  the  sun-goddess  is 
a mirror,  called  the  yata-kagami  (‘e^ht- hand- 
mirror*)  or  hi-gata  no  Tcagami  (‘  sun-form-mirror*). 
It  is  kept  in  a box  in  the  great  shrine  of  Ise,  and 
is  treated  with  the  greatest  reverence,  ^ing  even 
spoken  of  as  ' the  great  God  of  Ise.* 

The  yata^garasu,  or  ‘ eight-hand-crow,*  is  a bird 
sacred  to  the  sun.  It  is  identified  with  the  Chinese 
yar^-vm,  a three-legged  crow  of  a red  colour 
which  Inhabits  the  sun.  Ama-terasu  is  only  one 
of  many  solar  deities  mentioned  in  the  old  recorda 
Waki^nirume  (‘young-sun-female,*  probably  the 
morning  sun)  and  Hxruko  (‘sun-youth’)  may  be 
given  as  examples.  Hirttko  may  also  mean  ‘ leech- 
child.*  Hence  the  legend  according  to  which  the 
first  child  of  Izanagi  and  Izanami  was  a leech. 

Suta  no  too,  a name  which  has  been  interpreted 
variously  the  ‘ male  of  Susa  * (a  place  where  he 
was  worshipped),  and  as  the  ‘ impetuous  male,*  has 
been  the  subiect  of  much  speculation.  Dr.  Buckley 
of  Chicago  nas  shown  that  he  is  a personification 
of  the  rain-storm.  This  explains  the  violent 
character  given  to  him  in  myth,  and  his  quarrel 
with  the  sun-goddess,  Hirata  identifies  him  with 
the  moon-god ; and  it  is  true  that  myth  often 
associates  the  darkness  of  the  storm  with  the 

floom  of  night  — represented  by  its  presiding 
eity,  the  moon.  This  view  may  be  correct ; but 


if  so,  it  had  been  forgotten  in  the  time  of  the 
Kofiki  and  Nihongi,  which  distinguish  clearly 
between  the  moon-god  and  Susa  no  wo.  Susa 
no  wo  appears  in  a beneficent  aspect  as  the  rescuer 
of  a Japanese  Andromeda  from  a great  serpent, 
and  as  the  provider  of  fruit  and  other  useful  trees 
for  mankind. 

Tsukiyomi,  the  moon-god,  is  not  one  of  the 

freater  gods  of  Japan.  The  name  means  ‘moon- 
arkness,*  or  perhaps  ‘moon-reckoner.’  There  is 
a myth  in  which  he  is  r^resented  as  the  murderer 
of  the  food-goddess,  and  therefore  alienated  from 
his  sister,  the  sun-goddess.  His  shintai  is  a 
mirror.  Star- worship  is  hardly  known  in  Shinto. 

(6)  Earth-worship. — There  are  several  cases  in 
which  the  earth  is  worshipped  directly,  without 
attributing  to  it  sex  or  distmct  personality,  or  the 
addition  of  name  or  myth.  The  Ji-^natsurx  { * earth- 
festival  *)  is  a ceremony  by  which  it  is  sought  to 

nitiate  a plot  of  ground  selected  for  building 
or  bringing  under  cultivation.  A secondary 
phase  of  earth-worship  is  where  the  deity  is 
a god  who  rules,  or  who  has  made  the  country. 
Oho-na-mochi,  the  great  god  of  Idzumo,  is  the 
chief  deity  of  this  class.  His  name  means 
‘^eat-name-possessor,*  a merely  honorific  title. 
He  is  also  called  Oho-kuni-nushi  (*  great-land- 
master*),  or  Oho-kuni-dama  (‘great-land-spirit*). 
His  temple  ranks  next  in  importance  after  the 
shrines  of  Ise,  and  is  supposed  to  be  visited  by  all 
the  other  gods  annually  in  the  tenth  month.  His 
shintai  is  a necklace  of  jewels. 

(c)  Mountain-gods. — Most  mountains  have  their 
deity,  but  few  have  more  than  a local  importance. 
The  deity  of  Fujiyama,  Sengensama,  and  that  of 
Mount  Aso  in  the  province  of  Higo  sure  the  best 
known. 

{d)  Sea-gods. — ^A  triplet  of  sesr-gods  was  pro- 
duced by  Izanagi  when  he  washed  in  the  sea  a^r 
his  return  from  Yomi.  They  are  named  Soko-tsu 
toata-c^-mi  (‘  bottom-sea-body*),  Naka-tsu  wata- 
dssu-mi  (‘middle-sea-body*),  and  Uha-tsu  wata- 
dzu-mi  (‘upper-sea-body*).  They  are  frequently 
^oken  of  and  depicted  as  if  they  were  only  one 
deity.  Their  chief  shrine  is  at  Sumiyoshi,  near 
Osaka.  They  are  prayed  to  for  prosperous  voyages. 

(c)  River-gods  have  no  individual  names.  They 
are  called  generically  Midzuchi  or  ‘water-father.* 
As  in  other  countries,  they  are  usually  conceived 
of  as  having  the  form  of  snakes  or  dragons.  Two 
rain-gods  are  mentioned  in  the  Nihongi.  They 
have  also  dragon-form.  But  any  god  may  be 

grayed  to  for  rain.  All  wells  are  more  or  less 
eified.  Offerings  are  made  at  the  present  day  to 
the  house-well  on  the  morning  of  New  Year’s  aay. 
The  wells  from  which  water  is  drawn  for  the  great 
ceremonies  of  Shinto  are  worshipped.  The  element 
of  water  is  also  deified  on  account  of  its  use  in 
sacrifice. 

(,f  ) A wind-god  is  mentioned  in  the  Nihongi  as 
having  been  produced  from  Izanagi’s  breath,  but 
the  norito  or  rituals  recognize  two  wind-gods, 
male  and  female.  They  were  much  prayed  to  for 
good  harvests. 

(y)  The  ftre-god,  Kngu-tsiichi  (‘radiant  father’) 
or  Ho-musubi  ( ‘ tire-growth  *),  is  worshipped  at 
Atago,  a hill  near  Elioto,  and  other  places.  He  is 
suppc^^  to  protect  against  conflagrationa  Futsu 
nusni  is  probably  another  fire-deity.  He  it  was 
who  was  sent  down  from  Heaven  to  prepare  Japan 
for  the  advent  of  Hoho  no  Ninigi,  the  grandchild 
of  the  sun-goddess.  His  chief  shrine  is  at  Kadori 
in  Eastern  Jap^.  Associated  with  him  in  myth 
and  worship  is  a god  called  Take-mika-tsuchi, 
whose  shrine  is  at  Kashima,  also  on  the  east  coast. 
Take-mika-tsuchi  (‘ brave-^eod-father*)  is  a per- 
sonification of  thunder.  But  in  modem  times  l^tb 
these  gods  are  universally  recognized  as  wfir- 
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deities.  Futsu  nushi’s  material  token  or  shintai  is 
a sword.  There  is  a separate  worship  of  thunder 
under  the  name  of  Naru-kami^  or  the  * sounding- 
god.*  The  domestic  cooking-furnace  is  worsUippM 
as  a god  all  over  Japan.  Siometimes  it  is  a smgle 
deity,  sometimes  a married  pw.  There  is  no 
shintai.  The  furnace  is  the  aeity. 

(A)  Next  after  the  sun-goddess,  the  goddess  of 
food  is  the  most  important  deity  of  Shinto.  To 
ner  the  outer  shrine  of  Ise  is  dedicated.  She  is 
called  Uke-mochi  (* food-possessor’),  or  Uka  no 
mUama  (* spirit  of  food*),  with  numerous  aliases. 
The  sake-god  is  sometimes  identified  with  the 
food-goddess  {sake  is  brewed  from  rice),  and  at 
others  is  a distinct  deity.  Notwithstanding  the 
difference  of  sex,  Inari  or  the  rice-god  may  be 
regarded  as  a variant  of  Uke-mochi.  Every  village 
and  many  private  houses  have  small  shrines  m 
honour  or  him.  He  grants  his  worshippers  agri- 
cultnrtd  prosperity ; but,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
with  nature-deities,  his  functions  have  been  ex- 
tended so  as  to  cover  many  things  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  grain,  such  as  the  restoration 
of  stolen  property,  wealth,  domestic  harmony,  etc. 
The  shintai  varies.  Very  often  it  is  a round  stone, 
which  has  the  advant^es  of  being  cheap  and 
durable.  The  fox  is  associated  with  him  as  his 
messenger  or  servant,  and  the  vulgar  regard  the 
figi^es  of  this  animal  which  are  set  up  before  his 
shrine  as  the  deity  himself. 

(i)  Tree-gods. — Individual  trees'  of  CTeat  age  and 
size  are  universally  worshipped.  A 1^7ni-gi(*  god- 
tree*)  is  frequently  planted  before  shrines,  not, 
however,  as  a god,  but  as  an  ofiering.  The  older 
records  mention  a god  of  trees  named  Kukunochi 
(‘ trees-father  *),  and  a deity  of  herbs  and  grasses 
called  AToya  no  Aims  (‘lady  of  reeds*).  These  gods 
were  prayed  to  before  cutting  wood  or  reeds  for 
buildii^  or  thatching. 

{j)  Ine  house  is  deified,  sometimes  as  one,  some- 
times as  two,  deities.  A special  sanctity  attaches 
to  the  central  pillar — correraonding  to  our  * king- 
post’ There  is  also  a god  oi  the  privg  and  of  the 
gate.  The  latter  had  some  importance  in  the 
palace.  One  of  the  norito  is  adoressed  to  him  or 
them — the  number  is  uncertain. 

Izanagi  and  Izauami,  who  occupy  so  conspicuous 
a place  in  myth,  are  in  ritual  comparatively  un- 
important deities.  The  present  writer  regards 
them  as  personifications  of  the  Chinese  yin  and 
yan^,  or  positive  and  negative  principles  of  nature. 
They  are  therefore  of  later  date  thatn  the  gods 
whose  parents  they  are  feigned  to  be.  Musubi, 
the  coo.  of  growth,  represents  the  conception  of 
a god  immanent  in  the  Universe,  and  not,  like 
Izanagi  and  Izauami,  external  to  it.  Musubi 
became  split  up  into  two  deities,  Kami-musubi 
( ‘ divine  growth  0 and  Taka-musubi  ( ‘ high  growth*), 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a married  pair.  Subse- 
quently a still  further  subdivision  took  place. 
Their  worship  at  one  time  flourished,  but  is  now 
almost  extinct, 

(ii.)  JbfAN-OODS. — Take  mi?iaya<a,  the  very  popu- 
lar deity  of  Suwa  in  the  province  of  Shinano,  is  one 
of  the  few  ancient  gods  who,  with  some  probability, 
may  be  assigned  to  the  class  of  deified  individual 
men.  He  was  a son  of  Oho-na-moebi,  who  refused 
alleg^ce  to  the  sun-goddess’s  grandchild,  and  fled 
to  Sninano,  where  he  was  afterwards  worshipped. 
The  present  high  priests  are  regarded  as  his 
descendants  and  incarnations.  There  is  no  shrine, 
but  only  a rock-cave — perhaps  a dolmen.  The 
wiff-god  ffachiman  is  also  stated  to  be  a human 
being  deified,  viz.  the  Mikado  Ojin,  a very 
legendaiy  personage.  The  authori^  is  an  oracle 
delivered  hundreds  of  years  after  his  death.  This 
ffod  is  unknown  to  the  Shinto  of  the  Kojiki  and  the 
Nihongi.  Other  legendary  heroes  who  were  deified 


in  subsequent  times  are  : JimmUy  the  first  Mikado ; 
dingo,  the  empress  who  is  supposed  to  have  con- 
quered Korea ; her  counsellor,  Takechi  no  Sukune  ; 
and  Yamedo-dake,  the  hero-prince  who  subdued 
eastern  Japan.  The  best  known  indubitable 
example  of  a deified  human  being  is  Temmangu, 
who  presides  over  learning  and  caligraphy,  and 
is  the  special  god  of  schoolboys  and  peaa.gogues. 
He  was  a statesman,  bom  a.D.  845.  Owing  to 
slanderous  accusations  by  a rival,  he  was  exiled 
to  Kiushiu,  where  he  died.  Great  calamities 
followed.  To  propitiate  his  ang^  ghost,  a cult 
was  instituted  m his  honour,  which  continues  to 
this  di^.  It  may  be  suspected  that  the  worship 
of  Confucius  in  Cnina  had  much  to  do  with  that  of 
Temmangu  in  Japan. 

The  man-gods  of  the  older  Shinto  are  not  deified 
individuals,  out  typea  The  sun-goddess  is  repre- 
sented as  attended  by  the  gods  of  the  five  be  or 
hereditaiy  government  corporations.  These  in- 
cluded Koyane,  the  so-called  ancestor,  but  resJly 
a type,  of  the  Nakatomi  priestly  gUd  ; Futo-dama 
(‘great  offering*),  the  ancestor  of  the  Imbe  who 
prepared  the  sacrificial  offerings;  and  Toyotama 
(* nch- jewel*),  the  ancestor  of  the  jewel-makers. 
Sukuna-hikona,  a dwarf  deity  who  is  associated 
with  Oho-na-mochi  in  worship  and  myth,  is  prob- 
ably also  a deified  type — a sort  of  .^culapins  or 
father  of  medicine. 

The  phallic  deities  are  the  chief  representatives 
of  the  mass  of  deified  human  qualities.  Originally 
a symbol  of  the  procreative  power,  the  phallus 
came  to  represent  lusty  animai  vigour  generally, 
the  foe  to  death  and  disease.  Hence  its  use  as  a 
magical  appliance  to  repel  pestilence.  It  is  mainly 
in  this  prophylactic  capacity  that  it  figures  in 
Shinto,  where  it  is  deified  under  the  name  of 
Kunado  no  kami  (‘god  of  the  come-not  place*), 
and  has  a special  rituaJL  Kunado  no  kami  had  no 
shrines,  but  in  the  shape  of  a natural  phalloid 
boulder  or  carved  wooden  pillar  was  wors^pped 
by  the  roadside,  especially  at  cross-ways.  Hence 
he  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  god  of  roads  and 
the  guide  and  protector  of  travellers.  The  honours 
still  paid  to  the  Dosojin  (‘road-ancestor- deity’)  are  a 
survival  of  this  cult,  which,  in  spite  of  official  dis- 
couragement, is  not  quite  extinot  in  eastern  Japan. 
The  Kteis  U represented  by  the  peach,  the  bean, 
and  the  rice-grain,  which  are  used  magically  to 
keep  off  diseases  or — what  is  the  same  thing— 
demons.  The  peach  flung  by  Izanagi  to  drive 
back  the  ‘Thunders*  which  pursued  him  from 
Yomi  was  deified  for  its  services. 

8.  Priesthood. — Herbert  Spencer’s  saying  {Soci- 
ology) that  ‘ in  early  stages  of  social  evolution  the 
secular  and  the  sacred  are  but  little  distinguished  * 
is  well  illustrated  by  Shinto.  The  Jingikwan, 
or  ‘department  of  religion,*  whose  officers  dis- 
chargea  the  chief  religious  functions  of  State 
Shinto,  was  simply  a Government  bureau  like  any 
other,  though  it  took  precedence  of  the  rest,  and 
its  proceedmgs  were  as  much  matters  of  State  as 
the  collection  of  taxes  or  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  very  word  matsurigoto  (‘  govern- 
ment*) is  only  another  form  of  matsuri  (‘a  re- 
ligious festival  *).  Hirata  says  that  ‘ the  worship 
of  the  gods  is  the  source  of  Government,  nay,  it  vs 
Government.* 

The  chief  priest  of  Shinto  is  the  Mikado  himself. 
In  some  of  the  most  important  ceremonies  he 
takes  the  leading  pnrt.  But  from  the  most 
ancient  times  his  religious  functions  have  been 
delegated.  In  the  Jimmu  Tennd  legend  we  are 
told  of  a michi  no  omi,  or  * Minister  of  the  Way,* 
who  acted  as  ‘ ruler  of  a festival  ’ in  honour  of  tne 
god  Taka-mi-musubi.  The  chief  vicars  of  the 
Mikado  w^ere  the  family,  or  rather  hereditary  cor- 
poration, called  the  Nakatomi,  of  which  the  Fuji- 
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wara,  bo  famous  in  later  times  for  the  number  of 
poets,  statesmen,  and  empresses  which  it  fur- 
zxished,  was  a branch.  The  Nakatomi  held  the 
chief  offices  of  the  Jingilrwan,  and  exercised  a con- 
trol over  the  local  priesthood,  if  we  may  call  them 
BO.  The  Inibe  were  another  hereditary  corpora- 
tion. Their  chief  business  was  to  prepare  the 
ofierings  for  the  State  ceremonies.  The  name 
/mi-6e,  or  ‘ religious  purity  department,*  has  refer- 
ence to  the  care  'with  which  they  avoid^  all  ritual 
impurity  in  doing  so.  The  wra6e,  or  diviners, 
correspond  to  the  Roman  college  of  augurs. 
Their  business  was  to  divine,  by  means  oi  the 
marks  on  a scorched  tortoise-shell  or  deer*8 
shoulder-blade,  all  matters  which  might  be  re- 
ferred to  them  by  the  higher  relimous  officials. 
The  priests  of  local  shrines  were  called  Kannxishi, 
that  is,  Kami-nttshi  or  * Gkid-master.*  Their  duty 
was  to  recite  the  usual  prayers,  and  to  attend  to 
the  repairs  of  the  shrine.  The  Kannushi  are  not 
a caste,  though  some  of  the  most  important  posts 
are  usually  held  by  NakatomL  They  are  not 
celibates,  and  wear  their  distinctive  aress  only 
when  engaged  in  worship.  Even  this  is  not  a 
sacerdotol  costume,  but  omy  an  old  official  garb  of 
the  Mikado’s  court. 

There  were  several  kinds  of  priestessea  The 
highest  in  rank  was  the  saiwo,  a princess  of  the 
Imperial  blood,  who  was  consecrated  at  the 
beginning  of  every  reign  to  the  service  of  the 
sun-goddess  at  Ise.  A similar  appointment  was 
made  to  the  shrine  of  Kamo  near  Kioto,  where  the 
Mikado’s  surname-god*)  was  worshipped. 

Both  these  offices  have  long  been  extinct.  At  all 
the  principal  shrines  young  girls  called  Kamu  no 
Ko  (‘God-child*)  or  miko  are  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  goda  They  dance  tiie  kagura,  cook 
the  food  for  oiferings,  and  occasionally  become  the 
meffium  of  inspired  communicationa  The  greater 
shrines  had  also  Kami-be  attaclied  to  them.  These 
were  peasants  who  tilled  the  glebe-lands.  Recent 
statistics  mve  the  number  of  Shinto  priests  as 
14,766.  Tneir  duties  are  light  and  their  emolu- 
ments scanty.  Msny  of  them  have  other  sources 
of  incoma 

9.  Worship.-— In  Shinto,  as  in  other  religions, 
the  forms  01  divine  worship  are,  with  scarcmy  an 
exception,  ad^tations  of  the  forms  of  respect  to 
living  men.  Tne  most  common  of  these  is  obeis- 
anca  The  Shinto  worshipper  bows  twice  before 
and  after  he  makes  his  oilenng.  Kneeling  is  also 
known.  Clapping  hands,  primarily  a sign  of  joy, 
became  first  a general  form  of  respect  to  sovereigns 
and  others.  More  recently  it  has  been  confined  to 
divine  worship.  The  number  of  hand-clappings  is 
minutely  prescribed  in  the  rituala  Ofierings  * in 
token  of  respect,*  as  one  of  the  rituals  has  it,  by 
way  of  bargain  for  future  blessings,  or  as  a ransom 
for  ceremonial  shortcomings,  consisted  of  food  or 
drink,  as  rice,  salt,  sake,  flesh,  fish,  fruit,  vege- 
tables, etc.;  offering;s  of  clothing,  whether  in  me 
shape  of  woven  fabrics,  of  yam,  or  of  garments,  of 
hemp,  and  mulberry-bark  fibre  or  silk,  held  a very 
important  place.  They  were  represented  in  later 
tim^  by  the  ohomtsa  or  * great  ofierings,*  which 
consisted  of  two  wands  placed  side  by  side  with 
hempen  fibre  depending  from  the  one  and  strips  of 
paper  from  the  other.  The  latter  are  made  of 
mulberry-bark  fibre,  and  represent  the  cloth  which 
was  formerly  made  of  that  material.  The  well- 
known  gohei,  which  consist  of  one  wand  with 
paper  strips  attached  to  it,  are  a simplification  of 
the  ohonusa.  The  assertion  so  often  made,  that 
the  white  colour  of  the  paper  is  symbolical  of 
purity,  has  no  foundation.  The  go?iei  are  in 
modem  times  the  objects  of  much  superstition. 
The  god  on  ceremonial  occasions  is  supposed  to 
descend  into  the  gohei ; they  are  flourished  in  order 


to  avert  evil  influences,  and  even  placed  in  the 
domestic  shrine  and  worshipped.  Oohei-katsugi 
(*  yo^et-bearer  *)  is  the  Japanese  phrase  for  a super- 
stitious man.  Swords,  jewels,  and  mirrors  are 
offerings  of  a more  permanent  character.  The 
shintai,  which  in  so  many  cases  consist  of  these 
objects,  were  doubtless  originally  simply  ofierings. 
Human  sacrijice  formed  no  part  of  the  Shinto  State 
religion  as  described  in  the  ancient  records.  But 
there  is  evidence  that  such  ofierings  were  not 
unknown,  especially  to  the  river-gods.  In  the 
Yengishiki  lists  of  ofierings  we  also  find  mention 
of  agricultural  implements,  slaves,  horses,  and 
carriages,  or  rather  palanquins. 

zo.  Shrines. — ^The  Shinto  shrine  is  by  no  means 
a costly  edifice.  Many  of  the  smaller  ones  are 
quite  portable.  In  771  a ‘greater  shrine*  had 
only  18  feet  frontage.  The  more  important  shrines 
have  usually  a number  of  smaller  edifices  attached 
to  them,  such  as  a gallery  of  votive  pictures,  a 
small  oratory  where  the  envoy  of  the  Mikado 
performs  his  devotions,  a stage  for  the  kagura 
or  sacred  pantomimes,  and  massha  or  shrines  for 
dependent  or  associated  deities.  The  Yengishiki 
enumerates  3132  official  shrinea  At  the  present 
day  there  are  ne€urly  200,  (X)0  Shinto  shrines  in 
Japan,  of  which  but  a small  proportion  have 
nests  or  revenues.  The  well-known  tori-i  or 
onorary  gateway  seen  before  them  is  no  doubt  an 
imitation  of  the  Chinese  pailoo  and  the  Indian 
turan.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Kojiki  or 
the  Nihongi, 

11.  Prayer.^ — Of  private  individual  prayer  there 
is  little  mention  in  the  old  records.  But  a con- 
siderable collection  of  the  religious  formulae  called 
norito,  read  at  festivals  and  other  occatsions  by 
officials  on  behalf  of  the  Mikado,  have  come  down 
to  us  from  a great  but  unknown  antiouity.  They 
are  addressed  sometimes  to  indiviausl  deities, 
sometimes  to  special  categories  of  deities,  and 
sometimes  to  the  gods  generally.  They  comprise 
petitions  for  rain,  for  good  harvests,  for  preserva- 
tion from  earthquake  and  conflagration,  for  chil- 
dren, for  health  and  long  life  to  the  sovereign, 
and  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire.  Moral 
and  spiritual  blessings,  or  happiness  in  a future 
state,  are  undreamt  of.  There  are  also  announce- 
ments of  the  appointment  of  a priestess,  or  of  the 
beginning  of  a new  reign.  At  the  present  day  the 
Shmto  gods  are  pray^  to  when  a new  piece  of 
ground  is  reclaims,  on  building  a house  or  sowing 
a rice-field.  There  are  prayers  for  prosperity  in 
trade  and  for  domestic  happiness,  making  under 
Buddhist  influence  vows  to  give  up  drink,  gam- 
bling or  profligacy,  thanking  for  escape  from  ship- 
wre^  or  other  danger. 

12.  Rank  of  deities.  — In  the  7th  century  a 
system  of  official  ranks  was  introduced  into  Japan 
from  China,  and  applied  to  gods  as  well  as  men. 
A curious  result  was  that  many  gods  stood  lower 
in  the  Merarchy  than  the  higher  grades  of  officials. 
There  is  a case  of  a volcano-god  being  propitiated 
with  the  equivalent  of  a D.S.O.  In  the  11th  and 
12th  cents,  there  were  wholesale  promotions  of 
deities.  A few  of  the  greater  deities,  as  the  sun- 

foddess  and  food-goddess,  did  not  share  in  these 
onours. 

13.  Kagura  is  a pantomimic  dance  commemorat- 
ing some  mcident  of  the  mythical  narrative.  Im- 
ortant  shrines  have  stages  and  corps  of  girl 
sneers  for  this  purpose. 

14.  Pilgrimages*  are  common  to  Ise,  where  are 
the  shrines  of  the  sun-goddess  and  fo^-goddess, 
Idzumo  (Oho-na-mochi  and  Susa  no  wo),  and  to 
various  mountains,  as  Fujiyama,  Nantai,  Korn- 
pira,  etc. 

^ See  art.  Pratbr  (Japanese), 
s See  art.  Piuorulaob  (Japanese) 
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15.  Purity  and  morals.' — It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  ancient  Japanese  had  some  ideas  of 
morality.  There  is  evidence  that  theft,  lying, 
and  adultery  >vere  condemned  by  them.  But 
there  is  scarcely  anything  in  Shinto  by  way  of  a 
moral  code.  There  is  no  direct  moral  teachmg  in 
its  sacred  books.  A schedule  of  offences  ag^xnst 
the  gods,  to  absolve  which  the  ceremony  of  ‘Great 
Purmcation  * was  performed  twice  a year,  enumer- 
ates : incest  (withm  narrow  limits  of  relationship), 
bestiality,  wounding,  witchcraft,  and  certain  inter- 
ferences with  agricultural  operations.  The  other 
offences  mentioned  are  of  a purely  ceremonial 
character.  Shinto  therefore  would  appear  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  stated  by  PfLeiderer 
{Philosophy  of  Reliqion),  that  ‘ the  beginning  of  all 
social  customs  ana  le^  ordinances  are  Erectly 
derived  from  religion.^  The  ceremonial  purity  of 
Shinto  greatly  resembles  that  of  the  Mosaic  dis- 
pensation. Actual  personal  dirt  was  considered  dis- 
respectful to  the  deities,  and  hence  batliing  and 
putting  on  fresh  garments  are  constantly  prescribed 
among  the  preliminaries  of  worship.  The  consum- 
mation of  a marriage  produced  dehlement,  and  a 
separate  hut  was  built  for  this  purpose  so  that  the 
dwelling  might  not  be  render^  unclean.  Shinto 
has  no  marriage  ceremony.  There  is  a modem 
custom  of  sousmg  with  buckets  of  water  on  New 
Year’s  day  men  vmo  have  been  married  during  the 
previous  year.  Virgins  were  selected  as  priestesses. 
There  is  a case  of  a princess’s  appointment  as  such 
being  cancelled  for  unchastity.  Menstruation  and 
chilabirth  caused  uncleanness.  The  death  of  a rela- 
tive, pronouncing  or  executing  a capital  sentence, 
touchmg  a dead  body,  eating  food  prepared  in  a 
house  of  mourning,  disease,  wound^  leprosy,  or 
sores  involved  various  degrees  of  ritual  impurity. 
These  ideas  were  inconsistent  with  religious  rites 
at  funerals.  The  Shinto  burial  ser^ce,  much 
heard  of  during  the  Russo-Japanese  war,  is  a 
modem  innovation,  dating  sifter  the  Restoration 
of  1868.  Eating  nesh  was  in  ancient  times  not 
regarded  as  causing  uncleanness,  but  later,  under 
Buddhist  influence,  it  became  so.  Impure  food 
communicated  its  uncleanness  to  the  fire  with 
which  it  had  been  cooked.  To  avoid  chances  of 
such  impurity,  fire  was  made  afresh  with  a fire- 
drill  for  use  in  the  more  important  sacrifices. 
Certain  calamities,  such  as  snake-bite  and  the 
stroke  of  lightning,  were  regarded  as  indicating 
the  displeasure  of  the  gods,  and  therefore  as  un- 
fitting the  victim  for  their  service.  At  one  time 
when  a man’s  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  he 
bec^e  temporarily  unclean.  There  was  a special 
avoidance  {%mi)  of  impure  things  for  a specified 
term  in  preparation  for  the  festivals. 

Lustration,  the  most  natural  and  universal 
means  of  restoring  purity,  is  well  known  in  Japan. 
The  use  of  salt  is  another.  Spitting  (there  was  a 

fod  of  spittle)  is  a symbolical  expulsion  of  impurity, 
breathing  on  an  object,  such  as  a garment  or  a 
human  figure,  which  is  then  cast  mto  the  sea, 
has  the  same  result.  The  idea  of  ransom  is  also 
implied  in  the  last  ceremony. 

x6.  Ceremonies.^ — These  are  combinations  of  the 
elements  of  worship  described  above.  The  greatest 
Shinto  ceremony  is  the  Ohonihe  or  Daijovoe^  whicJi 
correeponds  to  our  coronation.  It  is  the  solemn 
religious  sanction  of  the  Mikado’s  sovereignty. 
The  kernel  of  this  rite  was  the  oflering  by  the 
Mikado  in  person  to  the  gods,  represented  by  a 
cushion,  of  nee  and  saJes^  which  were  then  partaken 
of  by  himself  and  subsequently  by  the  court.  The 
rice  came  from  two  provinces  selected  by  divina- 
tion. Everything  in  the  Ohonihe  ceremony  was 

'Of.  artt.  PcnunoATiox  (JapanesaX  Ermes  avs  Moralitt 
(JapaneseX 

‘^01.  art.  Maoio  (Japaneae) 
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in  duplicate,  so  that,  if  one  part  was  vitiated  by 
some  accidental  impurity,  the  other  might  escape. 
Urabo  or  diviners  from  the  capital  superintended 
the  ingathering  of  the  rice,  which  was  done  with 
great  ceremony  by  a stafl”  of  local  officials.  It  vras 
then  brought  to  the  capital,  where  special  buildings 
had  been  erected  for  its  reception  and  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  very  numerous  officials  concerned. 
Here,  too,  everything  was  done  in  duplicate.  The 
ceremony  included  fluent  purifications,  prayers 
to  the  eight  gods,  whim  included  amongst  others 
the  harvest-gods,  the  god  of  growth,  and  the 
food-goddess,  and  the  recital  of  ‘ ancient  words  ’ 
and  norito  of  blessing. 

The  Nihi-narm  or  ‘ new  tasting,*  when  the  rice 
of  the  new  season  was  first  partaken  of,  was  the 
same  as  the  Ohonihe,  except  that  it  was  performed 
annually  and  with  much  less  pomp.  Something 
of  the  same  kind  was  performed  by  the  local 
officials  and  also  by  the  people.  Conscientious 
persons  would  not  eat  the  new  rice  until  after 
this  celebration.  The  Ahirnbo  and  Kannanvs  were 
difl’erent  forms  of  the  same  ceremony.  The  festival 
of  Eirano  is  believed  to  have  been  in  honour  of 
Image  no  Kami  (*  the  goddess  of  new  food’)  and  of 
the  gods  of  the  kitchen  boiler  and  cooking-pan. 
In  later  times  the  sun-goddess,  the  hero  Yamato- 
dake,  and  the  Mikados  Chiuai  and  Nintoku  were 
recognized  as  the  deities  of  Hirano. 

The  Toshigohi  (‘  praying  for  harvest  *)  was  a very 
important  festivm.  It  was  in  honour  practically 
of  all  the  gods,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel 
of  the  Imperial  palace  by  a Nakatomi  as  represent- 
ing the  Mikado. 

The  Tsukinami  is  described  as  a * thanksgiving 
service  for  the  protecting  care  of  the  gods.’  The 
name  means  * monthly,’  but  it  was  really  performed 
01^  twice  a year.  It  resembles  the  Toshigohi. 

The  Kiu  (‘praying  for  rain*)  waa  addressed  to 
the  gods  of  85  shrines,  and  included  the  usual 
offering  of  cloth-stufls.  To  a few  a black  horse 
was  o^red  in  addition,  no  doubt  symbolical  of  the 
black  clouds  which  usher  in  rain. 

Other  ceremonies  were  for  * the  offering  of  cloth- 
ing ’ to  the  sun-goddess  at  Ise,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Ise  shrines ; for  ‘ blessing  the 
g^eat  palace^;  in  honour  of  the  sacred  mirror  pre- 
served in  the  palace  ; and  for  * calming  the  august 
spirit,*  in  other  words,  for  long  life  to  the  Mikado. 

The  0/wharahi  or  ‘ Great  Purification  ’ ceremony, 
by  which  the  nation  was  solemnly  absolved  Uvice 
a year  from  its  ceremonial  sins,  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  andent  of  the  Shinto  rites. 
It  Lb  mentioned  in  the  Nihonn  under  the  date  A.D. 
200,  which,  although  legenaary,  implies  a great 
anti<^ty.  The  OMharoM  consisted  in  the  recital 
by  a Nakatomi  on  behsdf  of  the  Mikado  of  a Tiorifo, 
wmeh  recounts  the  divine  origin  of  the  dynasty 
and  the  authority  nven  to  the  sovereign  to  absolve 
his  people  from  sjI  offences  to  be  committed  by 
them.  These  offences  are  enumerated  and  their 
absolution  is  declared : 

*Aji  the  maiiy-pQed  clouds  of  Heaven  are  scattered  bv  the 
breaUi  of  the  Wind-Gods:  as  the  morning  breezes  and  the 
evening  breezee  dissipate  the  dense  morning  vapours  and  the 
dense  evening  vapours : ss  a huge  ship,  moored  in  a great 
harbour,  castang  off  its  stem-moorings,  casting  off  its  oow- 
mootings,  drives  forth  into  the  great  sea-plain  : as  yonder  thick 
bnishwocM  is  smitten  and  cleared  away  by  the  sharp  rickls 
forg^  in  the  fire, — so  shall  aOl  offences  be  ntterly  annulled.* 

The  reading  of  this  formula  was  accompanied  by 
the  oflering  of  ransom-objects,  which  after  the 
ceremony  were  taken  away  and  thrown  into  a 
river,  wnere  certain  gods  took  delivery  of  them 
and  dispatched  them  to  the  sea.  Thence  they 
were  ultimately  transferred  to  the  land  of  Yomi. 
In  the  case  of  the  purification  of  the  offences  of 
individuals,  the  culprit  was  obliged  to  supply  the 
needful  offerings,  which  thus  became  the  equiva- 
lent of  a fine 
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The  Michiaht  ceremony  was  in  honour  of  the 

Shallic  Sahe  no  Klomi  (preventive  or  prophylactic 
eities).  The  norito  of  this  rite  callea  upon  them 
to  prevent  evil  spirits  (diseases  personined)  from 
entering  the  capital  from  the  Nether  country,  i,c. 
the  land  of  Yonii.  Offerings  of  cloth-stuffs  and 
food  are  made  to  them  for  this  purpose. 

The  Mikado  no  Matsuriy  or  festival  of  the  august 
gate,  was  addressed  to  the  guardian  deities  of  the 
psJace  gates,  adjuring  them  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  noxious  things. 

The  Hoshidzume  (‘  fire-quieting  *)  ceremony  was 
performed  on  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  and  tw'elfth 
months.  The  Urahe  kindled  a fire  by  means  of  a 
fire-drill,  and  read  a norito  in  which  the  fire-god 
was  reminded  of  the  divine  authority  of  the 
Mikado,  and  of  the  means  provided  for  his  coercion 
and  control  by  his  mother  Izanami.  This  intimi- 
dation is  followed  by  bribery : * To  the  end  that 
thou  mayest  control  thy  transports  against  the 
Palace  of  the  Sovran  grandchild,  I offer  thee  bright 
cloth,'  etc 

The  above  by  no  means  exhausts  the  list  of 
Shinto  ceremonies.  In  modem  times  there  are 
many  local  celebrations  much  resembling  in  char- 
acter the  carnivals  of  Southern  Europe.  Pun  and 
jollity  are  more  prominent  here  than  religion. 

17.  Magic.’ — ^There  are  two  kinds  of  msigic  in 
Japan,  the  religious  and  the  non-religious.  The 
latter  is  probably  the  first  in  order  of  time.  It  is 
closely  associate  with  medicine.  Sometimes  a 
xnagi^  procedure,  non-religiouB  in  itself,  acquires 
a religious  character  by  TOing  represent^  as 
taught  or  practised  by  a god.  The  novelist 
Bakin,  writing  early  in  the  l&th  oentu^,  applies 
the  term  ma^inai  (‘magic’)  indiscriminately  to 
exposing  boolm  in  the  sun  to  keep  away  l^k- 
worms,  to  curing  a toothskche  by  turning  over  a 
pebble  on  Uie  road,  and  to  swallowing  the  ashes 
of  an  old  almanac  as  an  antidote  to  poison- 
ous fish.  *If,’  he  says,  ‘the  master  of  a house 
before  going  to  bed  goes  round  calling  out.  “ Be- 
wsre  ot  fire,”  the  spirit  of  the  words  will  ^ the 
house,  and  it  will  be  preserved  against  fire  and 
robbery.*  The  principle  of  ‘sympathetic  magic,’ 
described  in  Frazer’s  Golden  Bough,  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a round  stone  (supposed  to  be  the 
shintai  of  a rainfall-god)  which  causes  rain  to 
fall  when  water  is  poured  on  it.  Whistling  to 
raise  the  wind  is  another  example.  If  a married 
woman  is  childless,  the  old  women  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood assemble  and  go  through  the  form  of 
delivering  her  of  a child,  represented  by  a doll. 
Belief  from  local  ailments  is  obtained  by  rubbing 
the  corresponding  part  of  a god’s  ima^  The 
well-known  witchcx^Lft  of  ill-treating  a ngure  of 
the  intended  victim  with  the  intention  of  making 
him  suffer  siccordingly  is  common  in  Japan,  and 
znay  be  practised  either  with  or  without  the 
assistance  of  a deity.  There  are  no  pacts  with 
demons  or  coercion  of  spirits  in  the  older  Shinto 
literature. 

The  magical  power  of  the  symbol,  as  if  it 
possessed  some  of  the  actual  powers  of  the  thing 
it  represents,  is  also  exemplified.  Roof- tiles  are 
impressed  with  a pattern  of  bubbles — suggestive 
of  water  — as  a preventative  against  fire.  The 
talismans  used  for  various  purposes  may  have  been 
originally  symbols,  though  we  csmnot  now  trace 
their  origin.  The  sea-gc^  gave  Hohodenii  a tide- 
flowing and  a tide-ebbing  jewel,  by  wMch  he  could 
make  the  tide  flow  and  ebb  at  pleasure.  The 
waving  of  a magic  scarf  had  the  effect  of  keeping  off 
snakes  and  centipedes.  The  modem  witch  twangs 
a small  bow  in  her  magical  summoning  of  spirits. 
The  shime-naioa,  a com  made  of  rice-straw  which 
has  been  pulled  up  by  the  roots,  is  well  known  as 
1 Ot.  art.  Magic  (Japanese). 


a preventative  of  evil  spirits.  It  is  suspended 
bemre  shrines,  round  sacred  trees,  and  at  the  New 
Year  in  front  of  every  dwelling  - hou^.  Some 
superstitious  people  wear  one  on  their  persons. 
The  magic  use  of  set  forms  of  speech  independent 
of  their  meaning  is  illustrated  by  the  recital  of  the 
numerals  from  one  to  ten  as  a safeguard  against 
disease.  A Japanese  in  a thunderstorm  calk  out, 
Kuhabara  1 (*  Mulberry  grove  I ’).  Here,  however, 
the  idea  is  to  suggest  to  the  thunder-god  that  the 
place  is  a mulberry  grove — which  is  never  struck 
oy  lightning.  Some  magic  is  condemned  by  Shinto, 
not  for  its  want  of  efficacy,  but  for  the  evil  purposes 
to  which  it  was  put. 

Divination  ‘ is  magic  which  has  the  special  pur- 
pose of  revealing  the  unkno^vn.  It  may  be  either 
religious,  or,  like  our  palmis^,  non-religious. 
The  modem  Japanese  writer  Hirata  defines  it 
as  * respectfully  mquiring  the  heart  of  the  gods.’ 
The  ‘Greater  Divination,’  practised  in  the  olden 
times,  consisted  in  drawing  conclusions  according 
to  certain  rules  from  the  lines  which  appear  in  a 
deer’s  shoulder-blade  when  scorched  by  fire— a 
practice  known  to  the  Chinese,  Kalmuks,  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Germans,  and  even  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  called  ‘reading  the  speal.’  In  later 
times  a tortoise-shell  was  substituted  for  the  deer’s 
shoulder-blade.  The  religious  element  of  this 
divination  consisted  in  a prayer  to  Koyane,  the 
diviner’s  god,  to  grant  a true  result  of  the  pro- 
cedure. Tsuji~ura  (‘cross-roads  divination’)  was 
performed  by  going  out  to  the  highway,  planting 
a stick  to  represent  Kunado,  the  phallic  deity  of 
roads,  and  then  interpreting  the  casual  utterances 
of  the  passers-by  as  an  answer.  The  niikayu-ura 
(*  aug^t-gmel-divination’)  consisted  in  plungins 
reeds  into  a gruel  made  of  rice  and  red  beans,  ana 
divining  from  the  way  in  which  the  rice  grains 
entered  the  reeds  the  crops  which  it  would  be  best 
to  sow.  Caldron-divination  predicts  good  or  ill 
fortune  from  the  sound  made  by  a boiling  caldron. 
Omens  are  frequently  mentionea  in  the  old  histories. 
Earthquakes,  floods,  and  storms  were  supposed  to 
portend  war.  White  animals  and  three-legged 
birds  were  lucky.  The  ordeal  of  boiling  water  is 
frequently  menuoned.  Dreams  reveal  the  future ; 
bu^  like  Pharaoh’s,  they  usually  require  interpre- 
tation. 

18.  Inspiration. — ^We  have  no  record  of  the  cir- 
cumstances xmder  which  such  grains  of  divine 
truth  as  Shinto  contains  became  known  to  the 
Japanese.  Most  Shinto  oracles,  however  well 
intended,  bear  the  plain  stamp  of  imposture.  In- 
spiration is  called  m Japanese  kangakari  (*Gk)d- 
attacli’).  This  term  implies  that  me  god  takes 
possession  of  the  prophet,  or  oftener  prophetess, 
and  uses  him  or  her  as  a mouth-piece.  The  oracles 
were  very  often  used  for  politi<^  purposes.  The 
empress  Jingo  was  inspired  by  a god  to  advise 
her  husband  to  invade  Korea.  By  another  ancient 
oracle,  the  sun-goddess  directed  that  a shrine 
should  be  erected  to  her  in  Ise.  In  a.d.  672  warn- 
ing was  given  by  certain  gods  of  the  approach  of  a 
hostile  army.  The  deities  concerned  were  re- 
warded by  an  increase  of  rank.  In  A.D.  1031 
certain  abuses  in  the  management  of  the  Ise 
shrines  were  condemned  by  a virgin  priestess 
when  in  an  inspired  condition.  Tne  Buddhist 
priests  who  converted  Shinto  to  their  own  pur- 
poses made  large  use  of  oracles.  The  ciicum- 
stances  as  noted  leave  no  doubt  that  by  kangakari 
or  inspiration  the  hypnotic  trance  is  meant.  It  is 
still  practised  in  Japan.  The  miko,  or  young 
virgins  attached  to  the  shrines,  give  inspired 
utterances ; and  there  are  strolling  mediums  of 
indifferent  character  who  will  fall  into  a hypnotic 
state,  real  or  assumed,  and  for  a trifle  communicate 
1 Ct  art  DivzHATXOH(JapAoeM). 
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messages  to  their  clients  from  any  gods  or  spirits 
of  deceased  men  that  may  be  desired. 

19.  Later  history.— Shinto  and  Buddhism  at 
first  held  aloof  from  one  another,  or  showed  a 
mutual  antagonism.  But  in  the  8th  cent,  the 
Mikado  Shomu,  when  about  to  found  the  Buddhist 
temple  of  T6daji  at  Nara,  sent  a Buddhist  priest 
named  GyOgi  to  the  shrine  of  the  sun-goddess  at 
Ise  with  a present  of  a Buddhist  relic.  Gyfigi 
brought  back  an  oracle,  which  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  the  sun-goddess  identified  herself  "with 
the  Buddha  Vairochana — described  as  the  personi- 
fication of  essential  bodhi  and  absolute  purity. 
This  was  the  first  case  in  Japan  (the  same  pnnciple 
had  already  been  applied  in  China  to  Lao-tse  and 
Confucius)  of  the  recognition  of  the  Kami  as 
Buddhist  avatars  or  incamationa  Systematized, 
it  formed  the  basis  of  the  teaching  01  a new  sect 
called  Rydhu  Shinto.  Its  chief  founder  was  the 
famous  KObO  Dsushi  (died  A.D.  835),  a Buddhist 
saint  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the 
Hiragsina  Syllabary,  and  writings  and  paintings 
innumerable-  The  Ryobu  bad  great  vogue  down 
to  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  really  much 
more  Buddhist  than  Shinto.  The  only  Shinto 
deity  it  gives  importance  to  is  Kuni-toko-tachi,  a 
very  colourless  personae,  to  whom  the  NViongi 
gives  the  first  position  in  point  of  time.  The  Yui- 
dsu  Shinto  was  a branch  of  the  RyObu.  It  was 
established  about  the  end  of  the  15th  cent.  Other 
sects  were  the  Deguchi  and  Suwiga  Shinto,  both  of 
which  arose  in  the  17  th  centi:^.  The  former  intro- 
duces into  Shinto  the  principles  of  the  I~hing^  a 
Chinese  book  of  divination,  while  the  latter  is 
Mnetrated  with  principles  derived  from  the 
Chinese  Sung  dynasty  philosophy. 

The  encroachments  of  Buddhi^  were  not  con- 
fined to  doctrine.  Buddhist  priests  took  charge  of 
^ the  Shinto  shrines  except  a few  of  the  most 
important,  such  as  those  of  Ise  and  Idzumo. 
Many  elements  of  Buddhist  ceremony  were  com- 
binea  with  the  native  rites.  The  arcmtecture  and 
ornaments  of  the  shrines  were  given  a Buddhist 
character.  For  many  centuries  most  of  the 
Mikados,  the  high  priests  of  Shinto,  assumed  the 
Buddhist  tonsure.  In  the  17th  cent,  there  waa 
a great  revival  of  Chinese  learning  in  Japan, 
much  to  the  neglect  of  Buddhism,  by  the  educated 
classes.  It  reached  a climax  towards  the  end  of  the 
18th  cent.,  when  a reaction  set  in,  which  Mabuchi, 
Motobri,  and  Hirata  took  advantage  of  to  recall 
the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  old  pure  Shinto  of 
the  Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi,  They  succeeded  to 
some  extent,  esp^ially  in  discreditmg  the  Rybbu 
and  other  Buddhist  forms  of  Shinto.  But  this  was 
in  reality  a reactionary  movement.  The  older  faith 
was  wholly  inadequate  to  meet  the  spirituaJ 
wants  of  a nation  long  familiar  with  the  religious 
thought  of  India  ana  China — both  far  richer  in 
spiritual  and  ethical  punort  than  Shinto.  Their 
propaganda,  however,  did  much  to  reanimate  the 
old  belief  in  the  Mikado’s  divine  descent  and 
authority,  and  undoubtedly  contributed  to  bring 
about  his  restoration  in  1868  to  his  position  as  a 
ds  facto  sovereign. 

In  the  last  century  two  popular  forms  of  Shinto 
— so'called — sprang  up.  One  of  these  is  called  the 
Remmonkyd  (‘lotus-gate-doctrine*),  because,  like 
the  lotus  growing  in  the  mud,  it  remains  pure  in  a 
yvicked  world.  The  other  is  the  Tenrikyd  (*  teach- 
ing of  the  Heavenly  Reason  *).  It  has  mgh  moral 
aims.  Both  these  sects  have  made  rapid  progress, 
and  claim  great  numbers  of  adherents  They  are 
not  really  Shinto,  but  owe  whatever  vitality  they 
TOasess  to  elements  borrowed  from  India  and 
China.  At  the  present  day,  Shinto  as  a religion 
is  practically  extinct.  It  cannot  compete  with 
BuudiiiHiii,  which  lias  of  recent  years  awakened  to 


new  life.  And  now  there  is  a new  and  still  more 
formidable  rival  in  the  field— Christianity— which 
has  already  about  130,CKX)  followers,  and  Is  spreatl- 
ing  every  day.  Shinto  is  kept  alive  mainly  by  the 
popular  festivals  and  pilgrimages,  of  which  re- 
ligion forms  but  a small  part.  To  Shinto  also 
belong  the  religious  element  in  the  cult  of  the 
Mikado,  and  the  sensibility  to  the  divine  in 
Nature,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  Japanese 
nation. 

LiTBRATtTRS. — ^The  student  nwiy  saiely  disregard  ereri^hing 
written  on  Shinto  in  European  languages  before  Sir  E.  Satow's 
articles  in  TASJ^  1874  to  1881.  The  oHler  authorities,  especially 
Kacnipfer,  are  groesly  inaccurate  and  misleading.  GENERAL : 
W.  E.  GrifBs,  The  Religions  of  Japan^  London,  1895: 
W.  G.  Aston,  Shinto,  do.  1005 j F.  Brinkley,  JapM  and 
China  : their  Ui^ory^  arte,  and  Lil.^  London,  1908-04,  v. ; 
Revon,  Ls  Shinntoisme,  Paris,  1906.  Hytus  : tr.  B.  H. 

Chamberlain  in  TASJ  vol.  x.  Supplement,  1888-1906 ; Nihongi, 
tr.  W.  O.  Aston,  2 vols.  .London,  1^  (2Vanr,  Jap.  Soc.  of  Ixnuiona, 
Suppl.  1.);  Karl  Florenz,  * Japanische  Mytbologie'  In  Mittheil- 
un^en  der  deutsehen  GeselUchoft  fur  Natw-  und  VtJkerJeunds 
Oriari«ns,Tokyo,1901.  CSREitONlAL'.  ^Ancient  Japanese  Rituals,' 
by  Satow  in  TASJ  vola  viL  and  lx.,  continue  by  Florenat,  voL 
xxviL  pt.  1.  Inspiration:  P.  Lowell,  Oeetdt  Japan,  Boston, 
U.8.A,  1896.  Later  history:  ‘Revival  of  Pure  Shinto,'  by 
Satow  in  TASJ  voL  iii.  Appendix ; papers  on  the  Bem- 
monk>'0  and  Tenrikyft  sects  m TASJ  vols.  xxiiL  and  xxJx. 
1.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and  W.  B.  Mason,  Japan\  London, 
1907  (*  Murray's  Hand-books  for  Travellers  *1  contains  a valuable 
account  of  religious  belief  and  practice.  See  also  N.  Hozuml 
in  Japan  by  the  Japanese,  ed-  A.  Stead,  London,  1904, 
p.  282  ff.;  G.  A.  Cobbold,  Religion  in  Japan,  London. 
1894 ; and  F.  von  Wenckstem,  Swliographv  of  the  Japanese 
Empire,  Leiden  and  Tokyo,  1895-1007,  pp.  62-59. 

W.  G.  Aston. 

SHIPS  AND  BOATS. — The  art  of  navigation 
often  has  a religious  or  magical  aspect.  The  ouild- 
ing  and  launclung  of  vessels  may  be  accompanied 
by  definite  rites  at  various  stages  of  their  progress, 
and  ships  and  boats  are  often  used  in  ceremonies 
connected  with  social  events,  especially  in  con- 
nexion with  death.  Boats  also  come  occasionally 
into  rites  of  divination  and  medicine.  In  some 
places  certain  ships  or  boats  are  sacred  or  parts  of 
a vessel  may  have  special  sanctity.  Religious  and 
magical  motives  often  influence  the  decoration  of 
vessels  and  may  be  the  cause  of  features  of  their 
construction. 

z.  Rites  of  building  and  launching. — These  take 
place  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  varying  from 
such  relatively  simple  ceremonies  os  accompany 
the  launching  of  a large  vessel  among  ourselves  to 
prolonged  rites  accompanying  every  important  stage 
in  the  ouilding  and  preparation  of  a vessel  for  use. 

In  tha  island  of  Ambrim  in  the  New  Hebrides,  ceremonies 
take  place  at  the  felling  of  the  tree  from  whioh  the  canoe  Is  to 
be  made,  at  the  begiontng  of  the  hollowing  of  its  trunk,  when 
the  outrigger  is  affixed,  and  on  other  occasions.  Ceremonial 
feasts  are  held  every  five  days  during  the  process  of  construc- 
tion, and,  when  the  canoe  is  ready,  it  is  taken  in  stages  spread 
over  several  days  to  the  clearing  in  the  forest  where  all  the 
important  religious  rites  of  the  people  are  held.  Both  here  and 
on  other  occasions  the  maker  of  the  canoe  calls  upon  the  ghosts 
of  canoe-makers  of  former  times,  asking  them  to  take  the  canoe 
under  their  protection,  and  certain  of  the  pigs  killed  during 
the  rites  are  believed  to  serve  as  food  for  these  ghosts. 

When  the  canoe  is  launched,  rites  are  performed.  In  one  of 
which  a procession  marches  fire  times  roand  the  canoe,  and  the 
oontenu  of  oooo-nuts  are  poured  over  various  parts  of  it^  The 
canoe  Is  taken  on  ceremonial  visits  to  neighbouring  villages, 
where  pigs  are  killed  and  ceremonies  take  place,  when  the 
canoe  returns  after  being  launched,  fruits  are  thrown  at  its 
occupants.  This  seems  to  be  the  degenerate  remnant  of  cere- 
monial combats  which  in  the  neighbouring  Banks  Islands  form 
an  importsuit  featurs  of  oeremonud  voyages  of  the  camoe  round 
the  island  where  it  is  made.^ 

In  New  Caledonia  ceremonies  take  place  during  the  building 
of  a large  canoe  and  also  when  It  is  launched,  and  those  who 
take  part  in  the  rites  have  to  be  continent.^  During  the  con- 
struction of  a canoe  in  Eddystone  Island,  in  the  Solomons, 
various  rites  are  performed  to  give  speed  and  durability.  In 
one  of  these  leaves  are  hung  over  the  canoe  and  creepers  tied 
to  it,  and  insects  are  placed  in  the  caulking,  both  leaves  and 
Insects  being  used  in  groups  of  four.  Prayers  sre  uttered 
similar  to  those  of  other  religious  ntes  of  the  island,  in  which 


f W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  Bxsl.  of  Melanesian  Soeisty,  Oambridge, 
1914.  i.  171. 

s H.  V.  Lambert,  Les  Missions  cathoUques,  xii.  (1880J  216. 
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the  appeal  is  probably'  to  the  i^houts  of  former  caooe-makers.t 
In  several  of  the  Solomon  Islands  slaves  are  killed  or  the  heads 
of  enemies  are  taken  in  connexion  with  the  building'  or  launch- 
ing of  a new  canoe.  In  Fiji  human  victims  were  killed  and 
eaten  arhen  a canoe  was  launched.s 

In  some  parts  of  the  Papuan  Oulf  of  New  Guinea  a beheaded 
corpse  is  held  over  the  bow  of  a new  canoe  so  that  it  is  covered 
witn  blood,  while  elsewhere  man-killing  raids  take  place  w*hen 
a new  canoe  is  made,  and  in  some  cases  the  blood  of  the  victim 
Is  used  to  * paint*  the  canoe.  In  the  Namora  district  they  kill 
a pig  and  a cassowary  before  killing  the  human  victim.  In  the 
north  of  Papua  no  human  victim  is  killed,  but  the  canoe  is 
painted  red  before  it  is  launched.  A formula  Is  sung  con- 
tinuously os  a canoe  is  being  made  and  a feast  is  held  on  ita 
completion.  Conchs  are  blown  at  the  launching,  after  which 
the  owner  is  paddled  about  sitting  on  the  platform  of  the  oanoe. 
When  the  Binandele  fell  a tree  from  which  to  make  a new 
canoe  for  a raid,  they  address  it  in  the  name  of  a dead  man, 
sajing  that  they  are  cutting  it  down  to  be  able  to  visit  bis 
slio*«r*-^ 

In  Polynesia  the  whole  process  of  making  a canoe  had  a 
ceremonial  character.  Songs  were  chanted  as  it  was  adzed, 
and  in  Tahiti  any  slip,  such  ss  an  inaoourate  stroke  or  the  use 
of  an  implement  on  the  wrong  side,  would  not  merely  be 
enough  to  stop  the  work  temporarily,  but  might  lead  to  the 

Cirmanent  abandonment  of  a canoe  when  almost  finished.  A 
ait,  even  a hesitation,  on  the  part  of  the  canoe-maker  in  the 
utterance  of  his  formulas  would  have  the  same  result.^  Feaste 
to  gain  the  favour  of  the  atxia.  were  held  before  cutting  down 
the  tree  from  which  the  canoe  was  to  be  made,  and  at  the 
beginning  and  at  ever^'  important  stage  in  Its  construction.  A 
special  canoe  was  made  u an  offering  to  the  atua  and  a human 
nctim  sacrificed.^  In  the  Austral  islands  the  god  Poere,  who 
filled  the  springs  with  water,  was  invoked  with  offerings  of  fish 
when  a canoe  was  launched.^  and  the  Maoris  performed  ritee  at 
the  launching  of  a canoe  bv  means  of  which  it  was  placed  under 
the  protection  of  the  gods.'  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the  choice 
of  a suitable  tree  was  determined  by  the  dream  of  a priest 
{kahuna)  while  sleeping  before  the  shrine.  Before  the  tree  was 
cut  doom,  pigs,  coco-nuts,  fish,  and  kava  were  offered  to  the 
gods  with  prayer,  and  the  whole  process  of  bulling  was 
accompanied  In’  ritcs.8 

Amonv  the  Kayans  of  Borneo  the  operation  of  boat-building 
Is  preceded  by  the  taking  of  omens,  and  is  liable  to  be  stoppea 
If  tbeoe  are  inauspiciousTB 

Similar  rites  havs  been  recorded  from  various  parts  of  Africa. 
Thus  among  the  Ba^nda  an  oracle  is  consulted  tefore  the  tree 
to  be  used  in  the  making  of  a canoe  is  felled,  and  ritee  take  place 
during  this  process,  one  feature  of  which  is  the  neoea8it3’  for 
continence  on  the  part  of  the  makers.  The  owner  together 
with  the  builders  eats  the  meat  of  the  sacrificed  animal  on  the 
shore  near  the  canoe.  When  it  is  launched,  a but  is  built  as  a 
shrine  for  the  imirlt  of  the  canoe.  Choate  or  fowls  are  killed  so 
that  their  blood  may  run  along  the  keel,  and  this  blood  mixed 
with  beer  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  hat  which  serves  as  a 
shrine  for  the  canoe-spint.  The  first  Journey  of  the  canoe  is  to 
the  shrine  of  a god.^o  Among  the  Banyoro  a rn».n  or  an  ox  is 
eaten  before  the  tree,  while  the  body  of  a human  victim  is  left 
by  the  tree-roots.  When  the  canoe  is  ready  to  be  launched,  a 
sheep  or  fowl  is  killed  so  that  the  blood  runs  into  the  vessel.!^ 
Among  the  Baronga  of  8.  Africa  sacrifices  must  be  made  to  the 

frhoets  of  ancestors  buried  in  the  forest  before  a tree  therefrom 
8 cut  down  to  serve  as  material  for  a canoe.^ 


Both  in  Oceania  and  in  Africa  the  ritee  of  build- 
ing and  launching  are  dehnitelv  connected  with 
spiritual  beings.  In  Melanesia  Uiese  are  certainly 
the  spirits  or  ghosts  of  dead  ancestors,  who  form 
the  basis  of  the  religions  cult  of  this  part  of  the 
world.  Both  in  the  New  Hebrides  and  in  the 
Solomons  there  is  evidence  that  the  ghosts  are 
those  of  former  canoe-builders,  probably  starting 
with  that  of  the  original  introducer  of  the  art.  In 
Africa  the  spirit  to  which  ofiferings  are  made  during 
the  processes^  of  bnilding  and  launching  is  clearly 
connected  with  the  tree  from  which  the  vessel  is 
made.  The  spirit  of  a large  canoe  is  thought  to 
be  the  spirit  of  the  tree,  which  clings  to  the  mnber, 

1 A.  M.  H<^rt,  MSS. 
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and  especially  the  kecl.^  Among  the  Baronga, 
another  Bantu  people,  the  necessity  of  oflerings  is 
connected  with  the  dead  who  have  been  buried  in 
the  forest  from  which  the  tree  used  for  the  canoe 
is  taken.  This  suggests  that  the  tree-  and  canoe- 
spirits  of  other  Bantu  peoples  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  spirit  or  ghost  of  the  dead. 

A similar  connexion  between  a canoe  and  the 
spirit  of  the  tree  from  which  it  is  made  occurs 
in  Pol^esia.  In  the  Hervey  Islands  the  songs 
chanted  while  a oanoe  is  being  made  are  said  to 
have  been  addressed  originally  to  the  tree-spirit;^ 
and  the  necessity  for  the  propitiation  of  the  tree- 
spirit  in  Samoa  is  seen  in  the  case  of  a tree  which 
had  been  cut  down  as  suitable  for  the  keel  of  a 
canoe  not  being  used  through  fear  of  the  aitu  of 
the  CTove  in  which  the  tree  was  growing.*  It  may 
be  that  this  was  the  original  belief  of  the  canoe- 
makers  of  Melanesia,  and  that  it  has  since  been 
replaced  by  the  propitiation  of  ancestors  which  is 
charactermtic  of  the  religion  of  that  region. 

The  sliip  or  boat  is  often  the  object  of  religious 
or  magical  ritual  after  it  has  been  built  and 
launched,  but  it  is  usually  difSoult  to  tell  how  far 
such  rites  pertain  to  the  vessel  itself  and  how  far 
they  form  part  of  the  ritual  of  warfare,  fishing,  or 
other  purpose  for  which  the  vessel  is  to  be  used. 
In  Edeystone  Island  rites  are  performed  during 
the  making  of  a canoe  which  are  designed  to 
promote  success  in  the  fishing  for  bonito,  which  is 
one  of  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the  islanders ; emd 
in  many  places  the  nature  of  rites  in  which  a boat 
is  concerned  shows  that  they  are  designed  to 
promote  the  success  of  fishing  or  warfare  rather 
than  the  safety  of  the  vessel.  Among  the  Baganda, 
however,  fish  are  definitely  oilered  to  the  canoe ; 
they  are  killed  in  the  vessel  with  the  words  * This 
fish  we  offer  to  you,*  and,  if  the  fishing  faUs  after 
the  omission  oi  this  offering,  a propi&itory  cere- 
mony is  held  in  which  fish  are  offered  with  a con- 
fession of  wrong-doing.* 

2.  Death*rites.~In  the  rites  so  far  considered 
the  vessel  itself  is  the  main  purpose.  Ships  and 
boats  also  frequently  enter  into  rites  the  purpose 
of  which  is  wholly  different.  Thus  the  use  of 
boats  is  very  frequent  and  prominent  in  death- 
rites.® 


In  MelanesU  ths  bodies  of  the  dead  are  often  placed  in  canoes 
at  some  sta^  of  the  funeral-rites  or  the  dead  are  interred  in 
their  canoes.  In  the  New  Hebrides  a canoe  Is  loaded  with 
objTOts  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  dead  and  is  then  sent  adrift 
dunng^  the  course  of  the  death  oeremooles  ; and  a similar  pro- 
ceeding ^kes  plMe  as  part  of  the  highly  complex  and  prolonged 
ceremonial  in  which  initiates  graduaUy  rise  in  rank  as  members 
of  a fraternity  connected  with  a cult  of  the  dead. 

In  New  Britain  the  corpse  of  an  Important  »wan  is  laid  in  a 
boat  which,  with  its  contents,  is  sunk  far  out  at  sea.  The  dead 
were  also  sent  out  to  sea  in  canoes  in  several  i«iTA.nrtf  of  Poh*- 
nesia,  such  as  Samoa  and  NiuA  In  other  cases  the  corpse, 
while  imdei^ing  desiccation,  was  left  in  a canoe  or  placedon 
tte  platform  of  a double  canoe.  In  other  islands  of  Poh’nesia  a 
body  was  Interred  In  a canoe  or  In  a hollowed  log  of  wood 
representing  a canoe.*  In  the  Lau  region  of  the  RJian  archi- 
pelago toe  bodies  of  chiefs  were  placed  In  great  canoes  and 
dragged  to  almost  inaccessible  cavet.7 
The  Malonau.  a Klemantan  people  of  Borneo,  put  ths  propertv 
of  a dead  man  and  sometimes  the  corpse  also  In  a oanoe  and 
send  it  out  to  sea.* 

The  use  of  a canoe  is  frequent  in  the  death-rites  of  America, 
especially  In  the  southern  continent,  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
being  fr^uently  interred  in  canoes.* 

In  A^  there  are  only  a few  traces  of  the  use  of  boats  In 
death-rites.  In  the  Nicobar  Islands  the  dead  are  sometimes 


« * porwjiuM  oommunicasion. 

Southern  Pacific  and  Hew  Guinea,  Sydney, 
1892,  p.  22,  j 

nr*  Society  qf  New  South 

Wales,  xxiv.  jl890]  208, 

* Roeooe,  %fAI  xxxil.  [1902]  66. 

I>*ath  and  Disposal  or  tub  Dbad  (Introductorx 
and  Primitive),  voL  Iv.  p.  430. 

« ^e  Rivers,  BisL  of  Melanetian  Society,  IL  260. 

8 M islands,  London,  1918,  p,  28, 

A jDO  ii«  [XSoSJ  82« 

p.  1 W ^*^®*^^**  Schijfahrt  der  Indiarter^  Stuttgart,  K07 
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buried  !n  the  hull  of  a canoe.^  Piecea  of  reed  in  the  walls  of 
Indian  tombs  are  said  to  serve  as  boats ; ^ and  the  Ainus  of 
Japan  say  that  an  object  which  looks  like  a spear,  placed  over  a 
grave,  is  really  a boat-oar.*  A double  canoe  was  used  in  the 
death-rite  of  a king  of  Kand3’,  but  only  as  the  means  of  taking 
a horse  or  an  elei^ant  on  a river  in  order  that  its  rider  should 
deposit  the  ashes  of  the  king  in  the  stream.^ 

In  Africa  the  use  of  boats  in  funeral-rites  is  less  freouent  than 
In  Oceania  or  America.  The  Egy  ptians  from  the  \ th  to  the 
YTTth  dynasty  included  models  of  ships  among  the  furniture  of 
a tomb.  The  Bakongo  use  an  old  canoe  as  material  for  a 
coffin ; * and  a priest  of  the  Ibo  in  the  Asaba  district  on  the 
Niger  is  buried  m a canoe  or  a model  of  a canoe  is  put  into  hi.s 
ooffln,  the  practice  being  accompanied  by  a prohibitioa  against 
the  use  of  a canne  by  a priest  while  he  is  alive.* 

The  use  of  ships  in  funeral  rites  was  ver.v  prominent  in  ancient 
Scandinavia.  The  vikings  used  a ship  as  a funeral  pyre.  They 
put  the  body  of  a dead  leader  in  his  ship  and  sent  it  out 
wmlng  to  sea.  The  ship  was  also  used  for  interment. 
Funenu-mounds  have  been  found  to  contain  large  sea-going 
vessels  on  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  had  been  placed, 
together  with  numerous  animals  and  other  objects  for  the  use 
of  the  dead.  One  such  vessel  found  at  Oseberg  contained  the 
b^es  of  two  women,  one  probably  of  high  rank  and  the  other 
her  attendant.  Around  the  BalUc  old  stone  burial-places  occur 
in  the  form  of  boats.  Models  of  boats,  sometimes  in  gold  and 
often  in  large  numbers,  are  found  in  the  anment  interuietits  in 
this  region.7 

3.  Boat-processions. — Ships  or  boats  sometimes 
took  an  important  place  in  ceremonies. 

In  Greece,  at  the  general  Panathenaio  festival,  held  every 
fourth  year,  a ^ip  on  wheels  was  taken  in  procession  with  a 
robe  fastened  to  its  mast  to  be  presented  to  Athene.  At 
Smyrna,  during  the  feast  of  Dionysus  in  the  spring,  a sacred 
ehip  steered  bv  a priest  of  the  god  was  carried  aloft  round  the 
market-place.* 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  of  similar  processions  in  andent 
Egypt,  but  a ship  was  prominent  in  the  rites  of  Isis,  and  repre- 
sentations of  bMt-shnnes  on  sledges  in  ancient  tombs  and  a 
golden  modd  of  a boat  on  wheels  from  the  XVntb  dynasty 
point  to  the  occurrence  of  processions  similar  to  thoee  of  Greece.* 
Such  processions  still  take  place  in  modem  Egypt.  Three  take 
place  every  year  In  Luxor,  the  chief  of  which  u in  honour  of 
Abu'l  Heggag,  a shaikh  who  is  said  to  have  Journeyed  from 
Keneh  to  Cairo  in  a stone  boat  about  700  years  ago.  A pro- 
cession in  which  a boat  is  used  occurs  in  a Sinhalese  ceremony 
performed  by  the  Muhammadan  Moormen  of  Oeylon.^*  Ship- 
drawing  cavalcades  occurred  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  and 
were  forbidden  by  a proclamation  at  Ulm  as  late  os  1S80.U 
Belies  of  such  processions  survived  in  Suabia  until  the  middle 
of  last  oentury.Q  Boats  burned  in  China  to  carry  away  evQ  influ- 
ences are  previously  carried  through  the  streets  in  prooession.U 

4.  Boat-races. — In  several  parts  of  the  world 
boat-races  seem  to  have  or  to  nave  had  a religions 
significance. 

In  Siam  regattas  are  held  from  the  results  of  which  prog- 
nostics are  drawn,!*  and  in  China  races  of  dragon-boats  are 
believed  to  produce  rain.!*  In  Herroione  in  Attica  boat-races 
were  held  in  honour  of  Dio^sua  of  tlie  Black  Goatskin,  and 
races  were  held  at  Sunium.  Kwoss  rowed  in  sacred  boats  round 
the  promontory  of  Pineus  formed  part  of  the  training  of  the 
Athenian  youtl^!*  Boat-racing  took  place  also  at  the  mhmian 
and  Pana^enaic  fe8tivala.!7 

5.  Divination  by  means  of  boats. — In  several 
islands  of  the  Solomons  the  swaying  of  a canoe 
forms  a means  by  which  the  peoj^e  determine 
whether  their  ancestors  favour  an  enterprise  that 
they  are  about  to  undertake,  the  movement  doubt- 
less depending  on  automatic  movements  of  the 
occupant  of  the  canoe  similar  to  that  of  table- 
tummg.  In  one  part  of  Eddystone  Island  the 
movements  are  believed  to  bie  produced  by  a 


! W.  Campbell,  Indian  Joumof,  Edlnbnrgh,  1864,  p.  442. 

* See  ERS  Iv.  476b,  479*. 

* J.  Batchelor,  Ths  Ainu  ofJapan^  London,  1892,  p.  209. 

4 J.  Davy,  Aoeount  qf  ths  Interior  of  Ceylon^  London,  1821, 

p.  162. 

* J.  H.  Weeks,  Among  Congo  CannibaiSt  London,  1918, 
p.  817. 

« N.  W.  Thomss,  JRAI  xlvii.  [19173 183. 

7 G.  H.  Boehmer,  RSI  for  1891,  p.  557  B. 

8 Pausanias,  L xxix.  1.  » ERE  lit  226,  v.  248b  856. 

!8  0.  G.  8eligmann,  in  Essays  and  Studies  presented  to  W. 

Ridgeway,  Cambridge,  1918,  p.  452  ft. 

B O.  Sohade,  Die  Sage  von  der  heiligen  Ursula,  Hanover, 
1864, j>.  8L 

!*  EL  Meier,  Deutsche  Sagen,  Sitten  und  Oebrduehs  aus 
Sohtoaben,  Stuttgart,  1862,  p.  374. 

!»  M.  W.  de  Visser,  ‘The  Dragon  in  China  and  Japan,'  Ver- 
handelinqen  der  koninklijke  AkademU  van  Wetensenappen  te 
Amsterdam,  Afdeeling  Letterkunde.  xiii.  2 [1913)  70. 

1*  ERE  V.  887b.  • 16  D*  Visser.  p.  86. 

!8  Psusanias,  a.  xxxv.  1. 

!7  P.  Gardner,  JES  U.  [1881]  90.  816 ; J.  E.  Harrison,  ib.  rl 
[1886]  26. 


crocodile,  and  in  others  by  a shark  or  by  a 
mythical  octopus-like  creature. 

6.  Boats  and  medicine.  — In  some  parts  of 
Indonesia  rites  are  performed  to  cure  disease, 
especially  epidemic  disease,  in  which  small  vessels, 
often  elaborately  constructed,  are  sent  out  to  sea 
and  are  believed  thus  to  carry  away  the  disease. 

In  Sarawak  such  a boat  is  mads  of  sago-pith,  and  an  image  in 
human  form  is  placed  therein.  A ' sorcerer'  is  then  called  upon 
to  discover  the  abode  of  the  evil  spirit  who  is  causing  the 
disease  and  the  place  propitious  for  sending  the  boat  adrift. 
The  sorcerer  takes  the  image  from  the  boat  and  instructs  it 
wliat  to  say  to  the  spirit.  After  spitting  betel  Juice  on  the 
image,  he  replaces  it  in  the  boat,  wbitm  is  allowed  to  float  away.l 
A simUar  practice  occurs  in  Eddy  stone  Island,  where  a leaf 
resembling  a canoe,  in  which  ashes,  eome  thatch,  and  shells  are 
placed,  is  sent  ont  to  sea  to  carry  away  an  epidemic  disease. 
Thanksgiving  offerings  may  also  be  floated  out  to 
sea.’  In  China  the  boats  which  are  burned  on  the 
sea-shore  in  order  to  take  away  evil  infinences’ 
have  the  form  of  dragons. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  enstom  of  banishing 
disease  by  sending  it  to  sea  in  a boat  occurs  in 
Indonesia  and  Melanesia.  In  both  those  regions 
the  dead  or  their  property  are  sent  out  to  sea  in 
boats.  The  relation  between  the  two  practices 
raised  by  their  common  distribution  is  reinforced 
bv  the  custom  of  Sarawak  in  which  an  image 
placed  in  the  disease-boat  is  instructed  to  speak  to 
the  spirit.  It  suggests  that  the  spirit  or  ^oat  to 
whom  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  disease  is  ascribed 
is  that  of  a dead  ancestor  or  hero  who  lives  across 
the  water,  to  whom  a message  is  sent  by  means 
similar  to  those  by  which  he  himself  is  believed  to 
have  travelled  after  death. 

7.  Sacred  ships  and  boats« — In  several  of  the 
rites  which  have  been  described  special  sacred 
vessels  are  used. 

In  Melanesia  only  certain  canoes  are  tabu  to  women,  thus 
showing  some  degree  of  sacred  character,  and  canoes  are  often 
also  tabu  to  women  in  Polynesia.  In  the  Duke  of  York  Island 
in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago  sacred  canoes  called  pidik  were 
formerly  made  with  much  ceremony,  and  leaders  of  the  Dukduk 
or  ghoetrcult  of  that  region  were  carried  in  it  to  all  the  sur- 
rounding villages.*  Sacied  canoes  form  a definite  feature  of 
Polynesian  reli^on.  In  Tahiti  certain  canoee,  apparently  made 
by  the  chiefs,  were  specially  dedicated  to  the  atua.  They  were 
called  marae,  the  word  otherwise  used  for  * temple ' ; a human 
viedm  was  sacrificed  when  they  were  launched,  and  they  were 
not  allowed  to  touch  any  soil  but  that  of  the  marae  to  which 
they  were  carried  from  the  sea.  They  had  a platform,  also 
called  marae,  on  which  were  laid  the  bodies  of  those  slain  in 
warfare.* 

In  ancient  Greece  a sacred  vessel  went  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Deloa  During  its  absence  Athens  was  in  a state  of 
purification  and  no  crimmal  could  be  killed  ; this  occasion  was 
the  means  of  delaying  the  death  of  Socrates.  When  the  vessel 
started  on  Its  voyage,  its  bows  were  crowned  with  flowers  by 
the  prieste  of  Apollo. 

The  doge  of  Venice  had  a sacred  galley,  the  jBucentaur,  from 
which  was  performed  at  the  feast  of  the  Ascension  the  ceremony 
of  marrii^  with  the  sea.  Into  which  a ring  wse  thrown. 

In  two  widely  separated  parts  of  the  earth, 
Scandinavia  and  China,  vessels  were  used,  more  or 
less  S8u:red  in  character,  which  took  the  fonn  of 
dragons,  and  similar  vessels  are  represented  in  tee 
sculpture  of  ancient  India.*  It  is  a question 
whether  the  dreki,  or  dragon-ship,  of  the  vildnra 
had  a special  buUd  or  diflered  from  other  vesads 
only  in  naving  a dragon-head  at  the  bow  and  a 
‘ t^-fin  * at  the  stem.  Vessels  of  this  kind  were 
especially  associated  with  the  chiefs,  and  it  was  in 
them  that  dead  chiefs  were  buried  or  cremated. 
The  Veneti  of  Brittany  appear  to  have  had  similar 
vessels.^  The  dragon-boats  of  the  Chinese  also 
had  a sacred  character  and  were  apparently 
believed  to  be  associated  with  rain-making. 

1 W.  M.  CroVtr.SaratDak  Gazette,  noe.  120  and  121,  nuoted  bv 
H.  Ling  Both,  The  Natives  qf  Sarawak  and  British  North 
Borneo,  London,  1896,  iL  284. 

3 Hoae-McDougall,  li.  134.  • See  above,  9 3. 

*G.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910, 
p.  92. 

* Moerenhout,  L 626. 

* F.  C.  Maiaey,  Sanchi  and  its  Remains,  London,  1892,  p.  68. 
7 £.  Magndiaon,  Notes  qf  Shipbuilding  and  Nautical  Tsrua 

qfOhl  inthe  North,  London.  1906,  p.  42. 
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Tradition  in  several  places  tells  of  stone  boats. 

The  shaikh  in  whose  honour  boot-processions  still  take  place 
in  Efe5T>ti  is  reported  to  hove  travelled  In  a stone  boat^  of 
whicn  relics  are  still  shown.  Stone  boats  are  prominent  in  the 
stories  of  Irish  and  British  sointe.^  Petrified  boats  occur  In 
the  legends  of  Indonesia  ; 8 and  one  of  the  legendarj*  heroes  of 
Ruviima,  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  is  said  to  have  turned  his  war- 
canoe  into  stone. 

8.  Sacred  parts  of  vessels. — In  several  places 
the  hinder  end  of  a vessel  has  a sacred  character. 


In  the  Maori  canoe  the  stem-thwart  might  be  occupied  by 
the  priests,  and  this  part  was  also  believed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  spirit  under  whose  protection  the  vessel  had  been  placed. 
In  the  Marquesas  the  image  of  a god  was  pUmed  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  canoe.<  In  the  boat-burials  of  the  vikings  the  dead 
were  placed  in  booses  erected  behind  the  mast,  and  the  Roman 
war-g^ey  had  a portion  of  the  stem  set  apart  as  a temple. 

In  Other  cases  sacred  objects  of  various  kinds 
are  placed  in  the  hows,  suggesting  a more  or  less 
sacred  character  of  this  part  of  the  vessel. 

In  the  island  of  Doha  in  the  D'Entrecasteaux  group  (S.E.  New 
Ouinsa)  the  bow  of  a canoe  is  dedicated  to  war  and  the  stern  to 
peace.  If  a canoe  of  any  size  were  brought  to  a plaoe  bow  first, 
(t  would  mean  war.B 

Among  the  Baganda  sanctity  appears  to  attach  to  the  keel, 
rhe  spirit  of  the  tree  from  which  the  canoe  is  made  is  believed 
to  ding  especially  to  the  keel,  and  the  blood  of  the  goat  killed 
at  the  bunching  is  allowed  to  run  along  this  part  of  the  vessel.^ 

The  decoration  of  ships  and  boats  often  has,  or 
has  had,  a religious  signidcance. 

Sometimes,  as  in  Samoa,  the  figure-head  In  the  form  of  an 
animal  may  indicate  the  village  or  district  to  which  die  canoe 
belongs,  but  more  often  (ana  perhaps  also  in  Polynesia)  the 
human  being  or  animal  represented  is  believed  to  protect 
or  guide  the  vessel.  The  natives  of  the  north-weet  coast  of 
N.  America  adorned  the  bow  and  stem  of  their  oanoes  with 
elaborate  totemie  patteraa  in  painting  or  carving.7 

The  presence  of  an  eye  upon  the  bows,  which  in 
ancient  E^pt  portrayed  tne  eye  of  Osiris,  seems 
elsewhere  m the  Mediterranean,  India,  Chino,  and 
N.  America  to  have  become  a mere  decoration, 
hut  it  is  possible  that  it  still  possesses  a religions 
significance.  Objects  placed  in  the  hows,  such  as 
the  head  of  an  albatross,  sharks’  tails,  horse-shoes, 
etc.,  may  in  some  cases  be  only  trophies,  hut  more 
fr^nently  they  are  amulets  aesigned  to  ensiire  a 
fair  wind  or  other  benefit. 

The  intense  conservatism  of  sailors,  which  has 
done  much  to  perpetuate  special  types  of  vessels 
and  details  of  their  structure,  is  probably  con- 
nected with  the  belief  in  the  religions  or  magical 
significance  of  the  objects  that  they  have  preserved. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  strength  of  the  religious 
sentiments  connected  with  boats  has  in  some 
cases  led  to  the  disappearance  of  all  means  of 
navigation.  There  is  nttle  doubt  that  the  com- 
plete absence  of  sea-going  vessels,  even  in  certain 
islands  where  they  woiUd  seem  to  be  indispens- 
able, is  due  to  the  sacred  character  of  the  art  of 
boat-building.  When  those  who  knew  the  appro- 
priate formulas  and  rites  have  died,  the  people 
have  forgone  the  highly  useful  art  of  navigation 
rather  than  make  vessels  destined  to  misfortune 
owing  to  the  absence  of  the  due  religions  rites.® 

LmDOATOSB. — See  the  authorities  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

W.  H.  R.  Rivers. 

SHOES  AND  SANDALS.  — Most  savage 
peoples  wear  no  covering  on  the  feet,  except  where 
the  climate  is  excessively  cold — e.g.,  among  the 
Eskimo,  Samoyed,  and  Gilyaks  (but  not  the 
Pnegians).  How  soon  the  custom  of  covering 
the  feet  arose  in  pre-historic  times  is  uncertain,  as 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  material  used  would 
not  tend  to  its  preservation.  Increasing  civiliza- 

I Sss  above,  8 3. 

*C.  Plummer,  Vitas  Sanetorum  Etbemics,  Oxford.  1®10  1 
Introd.  p.  civ  and  p.  227.  * 

i'  Msgalxthie  CuUurs  qf  Indorusia, 

Manchester,  1«18,  pp.  46,  48, 124. 

* Elsdon  Best.  Joe,  eit. 

» W.  E.  Bromilow,  Jtep.  AtutraL  Au.,  voL  xIL  p.  470. 

® J.  Boscoe,  in  a personal  communication. 

^ A.  P.  Niblack,  ESI  for  1887-88,  p.  205 : G.  Vancouver,  A 
Voyage^  Diseoxery^  London,  1798,  ii.  808. 

R Rivers,  ‘The  Disappearance  of  Useful  Arts,* 
Fsstskryft  ta  E.  Westsrmarck^  Helsingfors,  1912,  p.  109. 


tion  led  to  the  use  of  some  form  of  sandals,  but 
even  among  the  early  Greeks  these  were  not 
always  worn,  and  among  cultured  Hindus  a foot- 
covering, especially  of  leather,  is  disliked.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  wrote  that  bare  feet  are  in  keeping 
for  a man,  except  when  on  military  service,  and 
he  qnotes  the  Greek  proverb,  inrodedicrdaL  r<g  6ed4<r- 
OaiX  We  have  to  consider  here  the  use  of  sandah 
and  shoes  in  religious  ritual. 

I.  Ritual  putting  off  of  shoes. — On  two  occasions 
in  the  OT  a command  is  ^ven,  * Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  off  thy  feet,  for  the  place  whereon  thou 
standest  is  holy  ground  ’ — first  to  Moses,  second  to 
Joshua,  on  both  occasions  in  presence  of  a theo- 
phany,  making  the  sunounding  place  holy  or 
tabu.^  The  pnesta  also  probably  omciated  in  the 
Temple  with  bare  feet.®  Parallels  from  other 
religions  may  be  cited  before  suggesting  the 
rationale  of  the  custom. 


No  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  temple  of  BritomartiB  in 
Crete  unless  barefooted,  and  a similar  prohibition  forbade  the 
carrying  of  shoes  into  the  holy  place  of  Alectro  at  lalysos  in 
Rhodes,  and  Into  the  temple  of  the  Tegeon  mother.®  Mverol 
other  Instances  from  Greek  ritual  might  be  cited,  and  the 
custom  was  a general  one.®  Worshippers  at  Rome  went  bare- 
foot in  honour  of  Cybele,  and  also  in  the  cnlt  of  Isis,  ae  pictures 
at  Herculaneum  show.®  While  nothing  is  said  of  the  priests  in 
Roman  sacrificial  ritual,  the  suppliant  offering  a sacrifice  to 
obtain  a favour  required  to  have  his  feet  bore  and  hair  di- 
shevelled.? Ovid  cites  an  instance  of  a place  where  formerly 
stood  a sacred  grove,  still  approached  wiUi  naked  feet — an 
instance  of  the  tenacity  of  custom.®  In  Eg3rpt  the  priests, 
when  officiating  in  the  temples,  frequently  removed  their 
sandals.®  A similar  custom  holds  in  India,  where,  s.p.,  at  the 
temple  of  DiLkor  in  Gujarftt  a visitor  must  remove  ^ shoes 
before  ascending  its  stepe.^®  The  practice  is  also  found  with  the 
Muslims,  who  remove  their  shoes  at  the  door  of  a mosque, 
carrying  them  in  the  left  hand,  sole  to  sole.u  similarly,  on 
entering  a house,  Muslima  leave  their  shoes  on  the  durk&'ah,  or 
lower  part  of  the  fioor,  before  stepping  on  the  leatodn,  or  upper 
part,  and  they  also  remove  them  oeiore  stepping  on  a carpet 
or  mat.1®  In  some  instances  the  saoredness  of  the  threshold 
demands  that  it  be  not  touched  with  the  foot  when  crossing  it ; 
hsnce  among  other  rites  that  of  taking  off  the  shoes  is  some- 
times foundTi® 


The  sandals  or  shoes  which  have  been  in  contact 
with  common  ground  must  not  be  brought  into 
contact  with  sanred  ground,  first,  lest  any  dirt  or 
the  contagion  of  the  outer  secular  world  suould  be 
brought  in,  and  probably,  as  a secondary  reason, 
to  avoid  carrying  away  tne  sacredness  of  the  holy 
place  upon  them.  The  latter  would,  of  course, 
prevent  their  being  used  afterwards  in  ordinary 
life.  For  the  former  reason  the  feet  are  washed 
also  where  shoes  are  not  ordinaiily  w'om  as  well  as 
where  they  are,  before  entering  a sacred  place. 
These  customs  are  parallel  to  the  precautions 
taken  among  savages  to  remove  the  outward  con- 
tagion from  a stranger  before  admitting  him  to 
the  village  or  house.  But  the  question  of  archaic 

1 Olozn.  Pcsd.  IL  12. 

® Ex  8®,  Jos  5« ; cf.  Ex  191®,  Ec  6l. 

» See  art.  Pskt-Washiko,  8 x. 

< W.  Dittenberger,  SyUoge  Jnsor.  Grcscartetn^,  Leipzig,  1898- 
1901,  no.  867 ; Sohnus,  Collectanea  rerum  memorabili\im.  ed. 
T.  Mommsen,  Berlin,  1874,  xL  8;  Ovid,  Fasti,  1.  629. 

® ^e  O.  Gruppe,  GriseK,  MythoU>gie  und  ReligicnsgesehxchU, 
Munich,  1897-1906,  p.  912;  0.  A.  Lobeck  Aglaophamus, 
Kontgsberg,  1829,  U 240 ; J.  O.  Frazer,  GB^,  pt.  viU..  Spirits  aj 
the  Com  and  (if  the  Wild.  London,  1912,  iL  45. 

•Prudentius,  Fsristeph.  164;  W.  Smith,  Diet.  0/ Greek  and 
It(^an  Antiquities^,  London,  1890-81,  s.v.  * Calceus.' 

7 ^ lt4vill«,  ProUgcnnsna  qT  tha  ExsL  qf  Jtsligions,  tr.  A.  8. 
Squire.  London,  1884,  p.  126. 

® Ovid,  Fasti.  vL  395  fl. 

®J.  G.  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Arwiant 
Eavptutns,  ed.  S.  Birch,  London,  1878,  iL  836. 

i®  M-  Monier- Williams,  Brahmanism  and  Hinduism*,  London, 
1891,  p.  144. 

^ E,  W.  Lane,  AraHan  Society  in  the  Middle  Ages,  ed-  S. 
Lone^oole,  London,  1838,  p.  146,  An  Aocount  of  the  Manners 
and  Customs  of  the  Modem  Egyptians^,  do.  1846,  L 118. 

“ Lane,  Modem  Egyptian^,  l.  66. 

See  arL  Door,  5 x 

See  art.  Fskt-Wasiiiko,  9 x.  The  Talmud  directs  that  no 
MrMn  should  approach  the  Temple  vsitb  dirt  on  the  feet 
lY<ham6th,  6b). 

Prazer,  GB®,  pt.  iL,  Taboo  and  the  Perils  qf  the  Soul, 
^ndon,  1911,  p.  10211. ; A.  van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de  passags, 
Paris,  1909,  p.  & ff. 
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usage  also  must  be  considered.  Before  any  foot- 
covering waa  worn  or  in  the  period  of  transition 
in  Homeric  Greece)  all  relimoos  rites  must 
have  been  performed  barefoot,  aSer  washing  the 
feet.  Hence  it  may  have  been  thought  wiser  to 
continue  the  practice  after  sandals  were  in  common 
use,  and  the  cause  just  considered  would  also  affect 
the  practice.  In  the  same  way  stone  knives  con- 
tinued to  be  used  ritually  long  after  metal  was 
used  in  ordinary  life. 

In  some  magical  rites  sandals  had  to  be  laid 
aside  and  the  feet  washed. 

Ovid  relates  that  they  were  removed  by  the  man  who  threw 
beans  as  a ransom  for  himself  and  his  fnenda  from  the  ehosts 
at  the  Lemima.1  Horace  describee  how  Canidia  practised  her 
rites  of  sorcery  with  bare  feet  and  dishevelled  hair,  and  Pliny 
says  that  3eiaffo  waa  gathered  in  Oaril  by  one  who  went  with 
newly-washed  unshod  feet,  and  who  wore  a white  robe.^ 

This  pntting  off  of  shoes,  in  conjunction  wth 
wearing  the  hair  unbound  and  also  a loose  robe, 
points  w the  feax  of  hindering  the  magical  action 
through  any  knot  or  constriction.  In  the  same 
way  sQl  garments  had  to  be  loose  in  Greek  sacri- 
ficial ritual.* 

Another  reason  for  putting  off  the  shoes  or 
sandals  was  that  this  waa  a sign  of  grief  or  mourn- 
ing, and  hence  the  right  attitude  in  those  who 
approached  the  gods  and  their  sacred  places  in 
humility.  The  custom  is  found  in  religious  ritual 
where  grief  or  humility  was  to  be  shown. 

Tho  women  in  the  procession  through  the  town  mourning 
with  Demeter  went  unshod,  and  so  did  the  Loorian  virgins  (who 
served  as  slaves)  in  approaching  the  of  Athene.^  In 

drought  a procession  and  ritual  otOled  nudipedalia  was  intended 
to  propitiate  the  gods  by  this  token  of  humiliation  and  sorrow.s 
Many  other  instances  of  this  are  known.^  In  actual  mourning 
rites  going  barefoot  was  used  by  both  Oreeksand  Romans ; ag., 
Suetonius  describes  bow  the  young  nobles  who  removed  uie 
ashes  of  Augustus  from  the  pyre  were  barefoot.?  Bion 
describes  Aphrodite  wailing  for  Adonis  as  and 

Autonoeiwas  unshod  at  the  death  of  Actaion.>  It  was  also  a 
token  of  distraction,  as  when  the  Roman  vestals  fled  from 
Rome  with  the  sacr^  utensils.*  Among  the  Hebrews  to  go 
bare-footed  was  also  a sign  of  mouming.^<' 

2.  Ritual  wearing  of  special  shoes. — Dress  could 
be  washed  before  visiting  a sacred  place,  but  this 
was  impossible  for  sandals  or  shoes,  unless  these 
were  merely  of  linen,  as  in  a rite  described  by 
Hero<^n.“  Hence  they  were  removed,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  or  special  shoes  were  worn  in  the 
sanctuary  or  sacred  place.  These  as  well  as  a 
special  areas  might  oe  there  provided  for  the 
worshipper,  unless  he  was  rich  enough  to  supply 
them  for  himself.^  This  is  found  in  savage  as  well 
as  in  ancient  custom. 

At  the  annual  ceremony  of  the  new  fire  among  the  Creek 
Indians  the  priest  wore  a of  new  buckskin  moccasins 
instead  of  going  barefoot.  These  were  mode  by  hlmsolf,  and 
were  stltchM  with  the  sinews  of  the  from  whose  hide 

the  material  was  procured.  They  were  kept  carefully  In  the 
eocred  enclosure  and  used  only  at  the  festival.!*  In  Mexico 
the  woman  representing  the  g^dese  lyaoatecutU  wore  white 
sandals,  and  sandals  fastened  with  buttons  and  cords  were 
worn  by  the  victims  eoorificed  to  Huixtocibuatl,  end  so  also  in 
other  instancee.!^  In  old  Ohineee  ritual  a great  officer,  on  leav- 
ing his  state  and  crossing  the  boundary,  hod  to  prepare  a place 
for  on  altar  and  there  wore  shoes  of  untanned  leather  and 
special  garments.!*  Persons  consulting  the  oracle  of  Trophonius, 


1 Ovid,  JPasCi,  V.  4S2. 

* Hor.  Sat.  l viil.  23 ; Pliny,  xxw.  11  (e2). 

» J.  Potter,  Anii^tcities  <^f  (Trseee!*,  London,  1882,  L 266 ; of. 
art.  Kirora 

* Oollimachus,  Hymn.,  vl.  124  ; Plutarch,  ds  Sera  NuminiM 
Vindicta,  12. 

* Tertuilian,  Aj>oL  40. 

«8ee  Gruppe,  p.  912,  for  other  reff. ; O.  Welnhold,  *Zur 
Oeach.  der  heidn.  Ritoe,*  in  AbK  der  kenigL  Preuu.  Akad.  der 
Wu»en$ehajttn,  Berlin,  189^  p.  17. 

? Suet.  Atio.  100;  cf.  BRB  iv.  SOCo. 

* Blon,  L Ira ; oi.  Honnus,  Dionvtiaea,  v.  874. 

» Flor.,  \.  IS.  !0  ig  20*^,  Esk  24!?- «,  2 8 16». 

*!  Herodian,  v.  v.  10;  W.  R.  8mith3.  p.  468. 
i*  J.  O.  Frazer,  Pau»anioa^»  Dweripticn  cf  Orceec.  London. 
1894,  V.  202. 

!*  J.  Adair,  Hu  Hi$L  cf  ifu  Anurican  Iruliana,  London,  1776, 

p.  82. 

!«i^jR  ii.  826.  895  f. 

!»  lAKi.U  L 10 : SBB  xxvil.  [1885)  104. 


after  being  washed  and  anointed,  put  on  a linen  shirt  and 
shoes  of  the  country*— ewix^ptav  lepcirliav.!  In 
the  procession  at  the  Andanian  mysteries  the  sacred  women 
had  to  wear  no  other  shoes  than  those  made  of  or  of  the 
skins  of  the  sacrificial  victims.-  Similarly  at  a late  Syrian  rite 
in  which  boys  were  initiated  they  wore  slippers  made  from  the 
hide  of  a samfloed  onimaL*  As  a customarj’  foot-gear  the  wife 
of  thcjlarrun  Dialts  wore  shoes  made  of  the  ekin  of  a sacrificial 
victim  or  of  one  killed,  never  of  one  dying  a natural  death.* 
Herodotus  says  that  the  priests  were  not  aJLlowwl  to 

wear  any  other  shoes  than  those  mode  from  papyras~viro6i7uar« 
fivfiXtvcu  In  other  cases  they  were  made  of  leaves  of  palm.* 

The  last  exam)>les  have  perhaps  some  connexion 
with  rites  in  which  at  a sacrifice  the  worshipper 
stood  or  knelt  on  the  victim’s  skin.*  In  the  Greek, 
Kom^,  and  Egyptian  instances  the  reason  for 
wearing  special  shoes  or  sandals,  not  of  leather, 
was  connected  with  the  idea  that  anything  made 
of  the  hide  of  animals  dying  a natural  death — i.e. 
not  slain  or  sacrificed — would  defile  a sacred  place. 
This  is  expressly  stated  by  Ovid  and  Varro,’  and 
it  also  would  be  a reason  for  going  unshod  where 
the  feet  were  not  covered  with  some  other  mateiiaL 
The  skin  of  sacrificed  animals  might  be  used,  as 
some  instances  have  shown. 

In  ancient  India,  where  probably,  as  in  modern 
India,  it  may  have  been  tne  usual  custom  to  go 
barefoot  because  of  the  supposed  imparity  of 
lather,®  the  king  who  had  pextormed  the  rdjasui/a 
rite  most  never  stand  on  the  earth  with  bare  feet. 

* From  the  throne-seat  he  tlipa  into  the  shoes  and  on  shoes 
(he  stands),  whatever  his  vehicle  may  be,  whether  a chariot  or 
anything  else.  For  verily  he  who  performs  tbs  Rigosfiya  is 
high  above  ever^’thlng  here,  and  everything  here  is  beneath 
him ; — therefore  this  is  for  him  a religious  observance  : oa  long 
os  he  lives  he  does  not  stand  on  earth  (with  bare  feet).'* 

Here  the  real  reason  probably  was  connected  with 
sacredness  as  a resxut  of  tne  rite,  which  moat 
not  be  contaminated  by  direct  contact  with  the 
ground.  Another  rite  in  connexion  with  a king’s 
consecration  ordained  him  to  wear  shoes  of  boar’s 
skin  at  the  investing. 

The  reason  assigned  is  that  the  gods  ones  produced  a boor 
from  a pot  of  ghi.  Henca  ‘ cows  readily  take  to  a boor,'  because 
*it  is  their  own  essence  (life-sap,  blood)*  to  which  they  ore 
taking.  Thus  the  Idng  ^firmly  establishes  himself  in  the 
essence  of  the  cattle : therefore  he  puts  on  shoes  of  boor-skin.'  !* 

The  Parsi  sacred  books  ordain  that  ‘walking 
with  one  boot  os  far  as  four  steps  is  a TandpUhar 
sin,’  or  forbid  this  lest  grievous  harm  should 
happen  to  the  souL  The  tme  reading  here  appears 
to  be  ‘without  boots,*  or  ‘with  only  a tangle 
covering  on  the  feet’ — i.«.  inner  boots  of  thin 
leather  over  which  an  outer  pair  were  worn  out-of- 
doors.  Modem  Parsis  understand  it  as  walking 
without  boots.  In  another  passage  the  reason  is 
clearly  stated — one  is  not  to  walk  without  boots 
because,  if  one  treads  on  dead  matter  while  wear- 
ing them,  he  is  not  polluted.  “ Touching  the  ground 
— i.e.  unconsecrated  ground — with  bare  feet  is  most 
offensive  to  the  Parsi  and  a sinful  act : 

* It  is  not  derirable  for  those  of  the  good  religion  ...  to  put 
a bore  foot  upon  the  ground,  because  it  is  a sin,  and  injury 
oocur*  to  Spend6rmad,  the  archangel.' ^ 

3.  Removing  one  shoe. — In  some  instances  in 
Greek  ritual  we  find  that  one  shoe  was  removed. 

Ovid  describes  Medea,  before  her  Invocation  of  the  powers 
which  will  help  her  to  obtain  herbs  for  the  renewal  of  youth,  os 
having  her  feet— probably  ona  foot — bare,  hair  and  garments 


I POUS.  IX.  g. 

* Ib.  rv.  L 6 f. ; DIttenbezger,  no.  888. 

3 W.  R.  Smith*,  p.  488. 

4 Servius  on  Vergil,  ABn.  ir.  618 ; Festus,  n.  191,  ed.  G.  O. 
MUller,  Leipzig,  18w. 

* Herod.  U 87 ; of.  Apnl.  Metam.  2. 

* Lucian,  ds  D*a  Syna,  69  ; W.  R.  Smith*,  p.  488 ; for  other 
examples  see  Lobcck,  L 244. 

7 Ovid,  Fasti,  L 629  ; Varro,  ds  lAng.  ImL,  viL  84. 

® Monier- Williams,  p.  896. 

* &Hapatha  Brdhmaxsa,  v.  v.  8 iSBB  xli.  [1894]  128). 

!®  Jh.  V.  iv.  8, 

n Shdyasbld-Shdvast,  iv.  12  iSDB  v.  [1880]  288);  DfmM 
Ma\ndg-l  Khrat,  li.  87  {SBB  xxiv.  [1885]  11) ; d.  IHnJeart,  lx.  1 
(5BH  xxxviL  [1892]  182). 

!*  S?idyast~tdShdyast,  x.  12  (SBB  v.  820X 
!3  Sod-dor,  xliv.  1 {SBB  xxiv.  807). 
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floating  loosely.i  VergrU’s  acoount  of  Dido  listing  at  the  ritee 
ordained  by  the  sorceress  before  her  death  is  In  the  same  terms 
— * unnm  exuta  pedem  vlnclis,  in  vesto  recincta.’* 

The  purpose  here  seems  to  be,  as  in  parallel 
instances,  to  permit  the  free  action  of  magical 
influences  by  loosening  all  knots  (<^.o.)  and  bonds 
which  might  be  conceived  to  restrain  it,  though 
why  one  foot  only  should  be  unshod  is  not  clear. 
Greek  ritual  of  purification  sometimes  prescribed 
that  the  right  foot  should  be  bare  and  resting  on 
the  skin  of  the  sacrificial  victim,  probably  in  order 
that  there  might  be  free  communication  between 
the  suppliant  and  the  sacrifice.*  A similar  custom 
of  having  one  foot  bare  existed  among  the  warriors 
of  the  Aetolians  and  the  Anagnini.* 

The  latter,  as  described  by  Vergil,  fought  entirely  naked,  but 
the  right  foot  was  ihod  in  the  raw  hide  of  a bull.*  Thucydides 
also  tells  how  200  men  of  Plataea,  having  only  one  foot  shod, 
euiprlsed  the  Spartans  and  broke  their  line.^  Similarly  Perseus, 
in  attaoldng  the  Qorgon,  wore  only  one  shoe.? 

Possibly  the  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  occasional 
appearance  of  Perseus  among  the  Ohemmita  within  his  temple 
near  NeapoUs,  when  a sandal  worn  by  him,  two  cubits  in  leng^, 
was  sometimes  found  there,  may  have  some  connexion  with 
this  custom.  After  its  discovery  an  Egypt  flourished.^ 

Frazer  considers  this  warrior  custom  to  be  a form 
of  consecration  or  devotion  observed  by  men  in 
great  danger,  and  cites  also  an  instance  of  the 
pagan  Araos  cursing  with  one  foot  bare.® 

The  story  of  Jason  relates  that,  when  he  was  crossing  a 
twoUen  stream,  one  of  his  sandals  stuck  in  the  mire.  He  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  usurper  Pelias,  who 
recognized  that  be  was  the  man  with  one  foot  shod  by  whom  It 
was  announced  that  he  should  die.  This  is  probably  a legend 
arising  out  of  the  ritual  act  in  question. 

The  story  of  Rhodope,  whose  shoe,  taken  by  an 
eagle,  was  dropped  by  it  in  the  bosom  of  Psamme- 
ti^os,  who  sought  its  owner  through  all  Egypt,^® 
is  a version  of  tne  myth  of  Aphrodite  and  Hermes, 
and  an  early  variant  of  the  well-known  folk-tale  of 
Ctoderella  or  Aschenputtel,  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  exam  pies. 

Hermes  fell  In  love  with  Aphrodite,  bat  to  bis  grief  she 
proved otonrate.  Zeus,  in  pity  for  Hermes,  sent  an  eagle  which 
tMk  her  shoe  while  she  was  bathing  and  brought  it  to  Hermes. 
Aphrodite  sought  it,  and  eventually  Hermes  won  ber.^ 

Gruppe  connects  this  story,  as  well  as  those  of 
Jason  and  Perseus,  >vith  such  rites  as  have  been 
referred  to,  and  in  particular  with  some  mystery- 
legend  and  a mystery-ritual  in  which  the  sandal  is 
a badge,  as  it  is  the  token  of  recognition  in  the 
folk-t^es.  The  rite  or  rites  may  alro  explain  the 
numerous  representations  of  Aphrodite  or  Hermes 
binding  or  loosing  their  sandals,  or  of  Aphrndite 
ohastimig  Eros  vnth  a sandaL  Hermes  himself 
might  be  considered  as  fiovoKmrLs  like  Jason, ^ and 
possibly  in  the  story  the  eagle  is  the  god  himself, 
since  2leus  transformed  him  to  that  shape,  accord- 
ing to  one  version  of  the  myth  of  Leda.  The  rite 
may  also  account  for  such  place-names  as  San- 
dalion  and  the  hke.^^  As  a token  of  recognition 
sand  ^8,  armour,  and  weapons  were  placed  under  a 
stone  by  Aigeus  where  Aithra  might  show  them  to 
her  son  by  him,  Theseus,  when  he  was  of  age. 

were  often  oousecrated  both  to  Aphrodite  and  to 
Hermee.^*  In  art  and  myth  the  sandals  of  Hermes  are  winged 
and  * carry  him  over  sea  and  the  boundless  eartb,  with  the 
blasts  of  the  wind.*  Perseus  and  Pan  also  had  wing^  sandals. 


1 Ovid,  MU,  viL  182.  * Verg.  jSn,  iv.  51& 

» J.  O.  Frazer,  QJB9,  pt.  IL,  Taboo,  p.  311. 

^ Hacrobins,  Satur.  v.  rriU.  IS  f. 

» jfSn.  vIL  889.  « Thuc.  iiL  22. 

? Artcmid.  OnUr.  It.  63.  * Herod.  IL  91. 

« GBi.  pt.  IL,  Taboo,  p.  812  ; L Ooldtihcr,  ZDMO  xlvL  [1892] 
6.  Is  there  any  oonuexioa  between  this  custom  and  that  o: 
cursing  while  standing  on  one  foot  f (see  BRB  iiL  800^,  418*X 
10  Strabo.  xviL  1 ; iElian.  Var.  Hist.,  xiiL  82. 
u J.  and  W.  Orlmm,  Kinder-  und  Eautmdrohen^,  Berlin,  1870, 
no.  21 ; J.  Bolte  and  Q.  Polivka,  Anmerkunffen  ru  dsn  Kinder- 
und  Hausmdrehsn  dsr  Bruder  Grimm,  Leipzig,  1918,  i.  166  ff. ; 
R.  Edhler,  Kleiners  Sehryflen,  Weimar,  1898-1900,  L ^4 ; and 
U.  R.  Cox,  Cinderella,  L^don,  1892,  the  variants  of  the 
story. 

K Hyglnus,  Astronomioa,  iL  16.  i*  Artemid.  loc.  eiL 
M Qruppe,  p.  1832.  1*  lb 

IB  Homer.  IL  xziv.  841  f. 


The  shoes  of  swiftness,  ‘eeven-leagued  boots*  of  many  folk-tales, 
transporting  the  wearer  swiftly  from  one  place  to  another, 
resemble  Hermes*  wrlnged  sandailt.  They  are  magic  properties 
of  the  gods  appropriate  by  men,  or  imaginative  exaggerations 
of  the  primitive  sandal  protecting  the  foot  of  the  swift  runner. 
In  a Norse  tale  they  are  made  by  Hermodr  from  the  skin  of  the 
soles  of  her  feet-i 

4.  Magical  rites  with  shoes. — The  supposed 
dimike  of  spirits  to  leather,®  as  well  as  the  magical 
virtues  attriWted  to  the  shoe  itself,  accounts  for 
its  use  in  various  magical  rites. 

It  is  placed  heel  upwards  on  the  top  of  a house  in  India  by 
the  poor  to  ensure  protection  ; and  hailstones  are  beaten  with 
a shoe  by  a wizard  during  a hall-storm  to  cause  it  to  cease.* 
Again,  the  origin  of  throwing  a shoe  at  a wedding  for  luck  may 
be  traced  to  some  idea  of  Bearing  off  demons  who  might  cause 
barrenness,  or  of  eobandng  fertility.'*  AooordJng  to  a German 
superetition,B  shoes  placed  wrong- wise  at  the  head  of  the  bed 
prevent  the  aXp,  or  nightmare,  from  pressing  one  during  the 
night.  The  ehoea,  or  one  shoe,  are  often  untied  at  a wedding, 
with  the  idea  that  the  unbinding  of  the  knot  will  counteract 
evil  influences-B  Other  superstitions  are  of  a very  varied  kind. 
If  the  wife  puts  on  her  huelMind’s  slippers  on  the  weddlng.day, 
she  will  have  easy  labour,  in  Teutonic  belief.?  In  Sicily  shoes 
made  out  of  wolf -skin  for  a child  renderit  lucky  and  courageous.* 
An  ancient  Greek  method  of  bringing  book  a faithless  lover  was 
to  get  a ^vitoh  to  fumigate  hie  aand^a  with  sulphur  and  to  use 
Incantations  over  them.* 

The  sandal  of  Perseus  was  s relic  in  Egypt  and,  when  found, 
ensured  the  prosperity  of  the  landLi*  So  the  dervishes  at  Ola 
Cairo  preserve  s huge  shoe  as  that  of  their  founder.  U Sandals 
and  shoes  of  Ohnatian  saints  have  also  been  reverenced  as  relics. 

5.  Symbolism  of  the  shoe. — Among  the  Hebrews 
putting  off  the  shoe  was  a confirmation  and  symbol 
of  a renunciation  or  transference  of  rights,  it  was 
removed  from  a man  by  the  widow  of  his  brother 
when  he  refused  to  take  her  as  wife,  aa  an  act  of 
contempt,  and  his  family  was  known  as  * the  house 
of  the  uusandalled  one.^^  On  refusing  to  redeem 
land  the  shoe  was  removed  by  the  man  himself, 
and  appsu'ently  the  seller  of  land  gave  his  shoe  to 
the  buyer  as  a symbol  of  the  rights  given  up  by 
him.“  In  Arab  usage  a man  divorcmg  his  wim 
said,  * She  was  my  slippy  and  I cast  her  off.  * If  the 
phrase,  * Over  Edom  will  I cast  my  shoe,*  signifies 
a symbol  of  taking  possession  of  the  land,  this 
would  also  be  a Heorew  custom,  resembling  one 
reported  from  Abyssinia,  and  parallel  to  putting 
the  foot  on  the  neck  of  a captive,  or  placmg  the 
figure  of  a captive  on  the  lining  of  a sandal,  as  in 
ancient  Egypt,  signifying  that  he  was  trodden 
under  footT^®  But  the  meaning  of  the  phrase,  by 
analogy  with  * Moab  is  my  wash -pot,*  may  rather 
be  that  of  throwing  a shoe  to  a slave  to  carry  or 
clean. 

6.  Shoes  of  the  dead. — As  the  dead  were 
frequently  supposed  to  take  a long  and  rough 
journey  to  the  other  world,  they  were  often  pro- 
vided ^vith  shoes.  This  is  already  found  in  later 
pre-historio  times,  and  it  continued  as  a general 
custom  in  various  parts  of  Europe.^*  It  also  occurs 

? J.  Grimm,  Teutonic  Mythologv,  tr.  J.  S.  Stallybraae,  London, 
1882-88,  h.  871,  Iv.  1669;  MacOullooh,  CF,  p.  221.  note  8; 
J.  Arnaaon,  Icelandic  Legends,  tr.  G.  E.  J.  Powell  and  £. 
Uagndsaon,  London,  1864-66,  p.  897. 

2^e  artt.  Ohanozuno,  voL  IiL  p.  869^,  Ikczksz,  voL  viL  p. 

Crooks  PR*  iL  84. 

» Crooks,  PR*  L 80,  IL  84. 

^ Of.  E.  8.  Hartland,  LP  L 171. 

B Grimm,  TettL  My^  iv.  1796. 

B T.  Pennant,  A Tour  in  Scotland,  In  J.  Pinkerton,  A General 
Collection  of  Vovaott  and  Travels,  London,  1808-14,  ilL  91 ; 
O.  Bogere,  Social  Life  in  Scotland,  J^lnborgb,  1884-86,  iiL  232. 
7 Qnmm,  TeuL  Myth,  UL  1176. 

B Gruppe,  p.  805,  note  2. 

B Lucuji,  DiaL  Meret,  4.  For  other  suxieretltions  see  Grimm, 
TeuL  Myth,  Iv.  1806,  1809 ; R.  Hunt,  Popular  Romances  qf  the 
West  of  BnalanAfi,  London,  1881,  p.  409:  Orook^  PR*  IL  84. 
For  divination  with  a shoe  see  J.  Q.  Frazer,  GB*,  pt.  vii.. 
Balder  the  Beautiful,  London,  1918,  L 236.  For  German 
betrotbal-cuztoms  with  the  shoe  tee  Grimm,  Deutsche  Reohte- 
cUtertCmer*,  Odttingen,  1881,  i.  214. 

Herod.  U.  9L 

u Q,  Rawlineon,  HisL  <tf  Herodotutit,  London,  1876,  L 147. 

l*Dt26»t. 

u Ru  4?^  ; for  Arab  usage  see  reff.  In  SBi  iv.  6196. 
i*W.  R.  Smith,  Kinehip  and  Marriage  in  Early  Arabia 
Cambridge,  1886,  p.  269. 

18  Pe  60B.  IB  Wilkinson,  il.  337. 

w l*e  60«.  IB  See  ERE  ii.  19^.  iv.  417^. 
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sometimes  among  savage  tribes,  among  whom 
generally  no  shoes  are  worn. 

Some  of  the  tribes  of  lower  Oolifomia  put  shoes  on  the  feet 
of  the  dead,  so  that  they  may  be  ready  for  their  long  Journey.^ 
In  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  regions  such  shoes  were  known 
as  hek-skd  (Old  Norse)  or  Todtemchith — the  latter  name  sur* 
viring  os  a j^neral  one  for  the  funeral-rites  long  after  the  custom 
itself  bad  ceased.^  In  some  cases,  os  in  Yorkshire,  it  was 
thought  that  one  who  gave  a pair  of  new  shoes  to  a poor  man 
during  life  would  meet  an  old  man  after  death  who  would 
present  him  with  the  some  shoes  at  the  e<^  of  Whinnymuir, 
the  region  full  of  thorns  and  furxe — * ower  flinty  steeans,  tbruff 
monny  a thorny  brake,*  which  otherwise  the  spirit  would  have 
to  traverse  * wi*  sboonlesa  feet.'  This  belief  is  Ulubtrated  by 
the  * L3'ke-Wake  Dirge,'  various  versions  of  which  ore  sung  in 
the  north  of  England.*  Ellsewhere — •,g.t  in  Brittany— D^th 
personified  la  supposed  to  nease  the  boots  of  the  man  whom  he 
comes  to  fetch,  Uke  a good  servant,  so  that  he  may  travel  along 
Death's  high-road^  Lucian’s  story  of  the  ghost  of  the  dead 
wife  who  appeared  to  her  husband  and  oomplalned  that  one 
of  her  slippers  had  not  been  burned  on  the  funeral  pyre  is 
interesting  m this  connexion.* 

7.  Concealing  the  shod  or  unshod  foot. — In 
China  and  among  the  Chuvashes  (Turks  of  the 
Volga)  it  is  considered  indecent  to  show  a foot 
unshod  or  without  stockings.  This  idea  is  con- 
nected, in  China,  'with  the  enforced  smallness  of 
the  feet,  which  has  probably  an  association  with 
sexual  attraction.^  Clement  of  Alexandria  recom- 
mends the  women  of  his  time  to  wear  shoes,  as  it 
is  not  fitting  for  their  feet  to  be  shoNvn  naked."'  In 
Spain,  whence  it  paased  into  Italy,  it  was  considered 
immodest  for  laaies  to  show  their  feet  even  when 
shod,  and  several  16th  and  I7th  cent.  "WTiters  refer 
to  this — e.g.f  BrantQme,  who  maintains  that  a 
beautiful  foot  ‘ portoit  une  telle  lascivet^  en  soy,’ 
and  Madame  d’Aulnoy.* 

LmuiATUKB.— There  is  no  •pedal  work  dealing  with  thi* 
subject.  See  also  art.  Dkkss.  J.  A.  MacCULLOCH. 

SHRINES.— See  Saints  and  Martyrs. 

SHROVE-TIDE,  SHROVE  TUESDAY.— 
I.  SerovB-TIDE, — The  name  Shrove-tide  is  mven 
to  the  week  before  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  the  daj  before  Ash  Wednesday, 
and  it  gathered  np  in  itself  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages  the  customs  and  the  practices  which  formerly 
characterized  the  whole  week.  Shrove-tide  was  the 
season  of  confession,  absolution,  and  reconciliation 
before  the  solemnities  of  Lent  and  Pa^ion-tide 
and  Easter,  a time  of  purification  and  of  joy. 

The  name  is  derived  from  Anglo-Saxon  scrifan, 
*to  shrive.*  There  is  a passtage  in  the  Capitula 
incerti  autfioris  printed  by  Spelman  from  a Corpus 
Christi  College,  Cambridge,  ^IS  which  illustrates 
both  the  practice  of  Shrove-tide  and  the  origin  of 
the  name.  The  Capitula  follow  upon  the  Canons 
of  iElfric,  and  may  belong  to  the  same  period,  i.«. 
the  10th  century.  The  Anglo-Saxon  text  is  only 
a paraphrase  of  the  Latin.  The  Latin  text  reads : 

* Haebdomeda  prlma  ante  inltium  Quadxagesimae,  oonfesslones 
Saoerdotibus  dandae  stmt,  poenitentla  acciplenda,  disoordantes 
recoDcihandi,  et  omnia  jurgia  sedanda,  et  dimittere  debent 
deblta  invicem  de  cordibus  suls,  ut  Hberiua  dicant,  Dimitte 
nofrvs  d»bita  nottra,  $ietU  et  nos  dwiittiinus  dehUorUms  nostris : 
etsic  ingredientes  In  beatae  Quodragedmae  tempus,  mundis  et 
porifleana  mentibus  ad  eanctum  Poschs  procedant.* 


1 L 669. 

* Orlmm,  Teni.  Myth.  li.  8SS  f..  iv.  1550. 

» Sir  W.  Scott,  Minstrelsy  of  the  Seottish  Border,  London. 
1889,  p.  299  f : County  Folk-Lore,  iL,  Examples  ej  Printed 
Folk-Lore  eoneemxng  the  North  Riding  qf  Yorkshire,  York  and 
the  Ainsty,  collected  and  ed.  Mn.  Got<^  do.  1901,  p.  224  ff. 

4 Grimm,  TeuL  Myth.  iL  844. 

» Phiiops.  27. 

* H.  Pl^  and  M.  Bartels,  Das  WsHA,  Leipag,  1905,  L 178  ff. ; 
O.  Stoll,  Das  GesehUchtsleben  in  der  Volkerpsychologie,  do. 
1908,  pp.  44  f.,  621  f.;  S.  Heinacb,  'Pieds  pudiques,'  Cultes, 
myutes,  et  reliffuins,  Paris,  1905-12,  Iv.  105  ff . See  art.  A vsTaai- 
Ti*s.  vol.  U.  p.  234. 

7 Clem.  Reed.  IL  12.  ^ _ 

* P.  de  B.  de  BrantOme,  Vies  des  dames  gaiantes,  ed.  H. 
Vlgneau,  Paris,  n-d.,  S™  discours ; Coiutesse  d'Aulnoi',  Relation 
dtt  Voyage  a'Espagne,  The  Hsgue,  1715,  p.  125  f. ; Kelnacb, 
loe.  eit. 


The  Anglo-Saxon  paraphrase  begins  thus  : 

* On  thaere  nyhstan  wucan  »r  balgan  nybt  scealge  hwa  to  his 
scrifce  gan,  and  his  daedum  ge  andettan  and  his  acrilt  him  sccai 
swa  scruan  swa  he  tbonne  on  his  dandum  gebyreth.'  ^ 

The  Latin  capUulum  states  clearly  that  confes- 
sions are  to  be  made  in  the  week  before  the  initium 
Qaadragesimos.  There  is  a liturgic^  ditierenee 
between  the  caput  jejuniiy  the  title  of  Ash 
Wednesday,  and  the  initium  Quadragesinus,  t)iQ 
title  of  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  original 
fast  of  36  days  began  on  the  Monday  after  the 
First  Sunday  in  Lent.  After  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great  Ash  Wednesday  became  the  firat  of  the 
four  supplementary  fast-days  "with  the  title  caput 
jejunii. 

F.  Cabrol  explains  the  difference : 

* Tomxnasi  axplique  du  rests  cette  apparente  contradiction  en 
disant  que  le  cardme  antique  aveo  sea  trente-six  Jours  de  JeOns 
commen^ait  en  r5alit4  le  lundi  de  la  premiere  semaine ; le 
premier  dimanche  4tait,  en  ce  cas,  le  commencement  do 
car6me.  d'ofl  la  secrete  de  o«  dimanche ; sacrijidum  quadra- 
gesimalis  initii  solemniter  immolamus.*^ 

The  First  Sunday  in  Lent  in  the  Oelasian 
mentary  is  called  * Dominica  m Quadragesima 
[V  ae]  uichoantis  initium.*  This  is  preceded  by 
the  Shrove-tide  prayers : * Orationes  et  preces  a 
Quinquagesima  usque  ad  QuadragesimanO  Wed- 
nesday has  the  title,  * In  Jejunio.  Prima  Sto^one. 
Feria  iv.,*  and  the  prayer,  ‘Inchoata  jejunia, 
quaesumus,  Domine.*  There  is  no  reference  to 
Thursday.  Friday  has  the  title  ‘ Feria  vL  in 
Quinquagesima,*  and  the  prayer,  ‘ Da,  quaesumus, 
Domine,  fidelibos  tuis  jejuniis  pasebalibus  con- 
venient er  aptari.*  Saturday  has  the  title  ‘ Feria 
viL  in  Quinquagesima,*  with  the  prayer,  ‘ Obser- 
vationis  hujus  annua  celebritate  laetant^,  qu^- 
sumus,  Domine,  ut  pasebalibus  actionibus  in- 
baerentes,  plenis  ejus  efiectibus  gaudeamus.*  ’ 

These  prayers  and  titles  illustrate  the  liturgical 
difficulty  involved  in  the  throwing  back  of  the 
Lenten  last  to  Ash  Wednesday  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  week  of  Quinquagesima.  The  Shrove- 
tide customs  are  a witness  to  the  earlier  use,  and 
the  gaudeamus  of  the  Saturday  prayer  preserves 
the  note  of  joy  even  in  the  shadow  of  Lent. 

The  double  tradition  of  the  beginning  of  Lent 
is  witnessed  in  the  terms  * Camisprivium  Vetus* 
and  * Camisprivium  Novum,*  which  ore  foimd  in 
documents  illustrating  the  history  of  Dauphin^  at 
the  close  of  the  13tli  century.^ 

The  terms  ‘Shrove-tide*  and  ‘Shrove  Tuesday* 
are  still  in  common  use.  The  following  note  m 
a curious  Cambridge  record,  Bedell  (ilatthew) 
Stokvs*  Book,  'wiitten  about  1557,  gives  the  name 
of  Snrove  Sunday  to  the  First  Sunday  in  Lent. 
It  ‘ describes  the  Cambridge  Ceremonies  in  Lent  * 
and  illustrates  the  older  tradition  when  the 
Shrove-tide  customs  were  not  confined  to  Shrove 
Tuesday. 

* Aahwenssdaye First,  the  Bedels  erlye  In  the  momjuge, 
every  one  in  their  several!  Coursis,  shall  toll  or  cause  to  be 
tolled  in  every  CJolledge,  Howae,  Han  or  HosteU.  where  eny 
determiners  be,  the  bell  to  gather  the  Oompanye  together,  ^ 
SO  bryngo  thsin  to  St«  Msxiss  Chnrchc  boforo  vilL  ox  tns 
Clocke  etc.  e^  . . . Item,  AH  the  determiners  dothe  syrte  in 
the  New  Chappel  within  the  Schooles  from  L of  the  Clocke 
untyll  five,  upon  the  Mondaye,  Twesdaye,  Wensdaye,  and 
Thursdaye  in  the  a*eeke  before  Shrove  Sondaye  . . . and  from 
three  to  4 aU  they  have  a Potation  of  Figgs,  Reasons,  and 
Almons,  Bonnes  and  Beer,  at  the  charge  of  the  said 
detennmers.’  * 

The  Monday  before  Ash  Wednesday  was  c^ed 
Collop  Monday  or  Shrove  Monday.®  And  in  a 
Latin  and  English  Vocabulai-y  printed  from  a 
t H.  Spelman,  CotuiUia.  Ijondon,  16S&-G4,  L 610  f. 

» i;.4C'L,  s.e.  * Caput  jcjuuli.'  ...  ^ 

3 The  Uelasian  Sacratnenlary,  ed.  U.  A.  Ullson,  Oxford, 
1894.  pp.  15-17. 

* L)u  Cuii-.:e.  <ilo*>sarium,  Paris,  1738,  s.v.  . 

* C.  Wordhwonli,  The  Ancient  Katnxdar  of  the  Unxoersxty  of 

Oxford,  p.  29  L ^ ^ 

o J.  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities,  ed.  H.  Ellis  and  J.  O. 
HalliwelL  i.  6*2. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  IMS  of  the  15th  cent, 
there  is  the  word  ‘ Shrofday *  * ^ 


* Camiprivium 
comibus.’! 


ahrofdAy,  qol*  * tone  privmmur 


The  name  * Camiprivium  * is  given  to  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday.* 

The  Shrove-tide  rhymes  recorded  by  Brand  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury  show  that  * shrov- 
ing  ’ was  as  popular  a custom  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year  as  ^souling*  was,  and  is  still,  in  the 
Midljwds  in  November. 

' Shrore  Tide  is  nlsh  at  hand. 

And  I am  come  a shroving: ; 

Praj*,  Dame,  something:. 

An  Apple  ora  Dumpling, 

Or  a piece  of  Truckle  Cheese 
Of  your  own  making. 

Or  a piece  of  Pancake.*  > 

The  observation  of  Shrove-tide  has  affinities  with 
the  Continental  camivaJI. 

II.  Serovb-TIDS  Shrove-tide  was  a 

season  of  revelry  and  sport  in  court,  college,  and 
country-side. 

1.  Court. — Fungoso,  a court  aspirant  in  Ben 
Jonson’s  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour ^ refers  to 
those  revels  in  a letter  to  nis  father. 

* I dears  you  likewise  to  be  advertised,  that  this  Shrove-tide, 
contrary  co  custom,  we  are  always  to  have  revels ; which  is 
indeed  dancing,  and  makes  an  exewent  shew  in  truth. 

In  the  same  play  Carlo  Buffone,  speaking  of 
Maoilente,  says: 

* Av,  this  is  he ; a good  tough  gentleman : he  looks  like  a 
shield  of  brawn  at  Shrove-tide,  out  of  date,  and  ready  to  take 
his  leave.'  ^ 

This  is  evidence  for  the  year  1699.  There  were 
costly  revellings  at  Hatfield  in  1556  : 

* In  Shrovetide,  1556,  sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  all  at  bis  own  costs,  a great  and  rich  masking  in  the 
great  hall  at  Ehktfleld,  where  the  pageants  wers  marvellously 
furnished-’® 

For  28th  Feb.  1587-88  we  have  the  following 
information : 

Francis  Bacon  * assisted  in  getting  up  the  mosque  which  was 
presented  to  the  Queen  by  the  gentlemen  of  Qra>**8  Inn.'® 
These  revels  were  well  rooted  in  the  observance  of 
the  court.  In  1512  there  is  a notice  in  the  Percy 
Household  Book : 

* The  Clergy  and  Officers  of  Lord  Percy's  Ohapel  performed  a 
play  before  his  Lordship  upon  Shrowftewesday  at  mght.*7 

The  ruder  s^rta  were  also  encouraged  in  still 
earlier  times  by  the  court  and  the  nobles.  Among 
the  royal  household  accounts  of  Henry  vn.  there 
is  this  entry  under  date  2nd  March,  1492  : 

'Item  to  Master  Bray  for  rewords  to  them  that  brought 
Ookkes  at  Shrovetide,  at  Westmr.  xxs.*  ® 

And  in  a MS  Life  of  Thomaa  Lord  Berkeley  (1852- 
1417),  among  his  recreations,  we  are  told  : 

* Eee  also  would  to  the  threshing  of  the  Oocke,  pucke  with 
Hens  blindfolde  and  such  like.'® 

2.  College  and  schooL — In  a British  Museum 
MS  entitled  Status  Scholoe  Etonensis  (1560)  it 
appears  that  Shrove  Tuesday  was  kept  as  a 
holiday.  The  cook  brought  in  the  pancake 
(laganum)  and  fastened  it  to  a crow.  The  mean- 
ing is  obscure. 

'Die  Hor^  Cornis  privli  luditnr  od  horom  octavam  io  totuin 
diem  : venit  Coquus,  affigit  li^fonum  Cornid.  Juxta  lUud  pullls 
Ck>rvonim  luvocontibus  earn,  ad  ostium  Scholoe.'  lo 

There  v^ms  also  a Slirove  Monday  custom  at  Eton, 
called  Bacchus.  The  upper  form  boys  wrote  poems 
‘either  in  praise  or  dispraise’  of  Bacchus,  The 

7 Thomas  Wright,  Anglo-Scucon  and  Old  JBnnlith  Voealm^ 
tariff  ©d.  R.  P.  wulcker,  London,  188S,  pL  L col.  671. 

® Brand,  foe.  eft. 

* Playt  oS  BsnJonaon^  * Every  Man's  Library,'  voL  489.  o.  106. 

* /h  p.  110. 

«J.  Nichols,  PrttgrasM  and  Public  Procettions  of  Queeti 
Elisabeth,  London,  1788-1805,  H.  19,  quoted  by  Lucy  Alkin 
J/smofrt  cf  the  Cottrt  of  Queen  Blisabeth*,  do.  1810.  * 

® J.  Spading,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Timet  of  Bacon 
Loudon,  1878,  i.  SSL 

7 Broj^  L 66.  « 76.  L 79. 

* fh.  10  /ft.  1.  H3. 


poems  were  fastened  to  the  inner  doors  of  the 
College.^  The  revels  at  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
are  ascribed  by  Anthony  Wood  under  date 
1647-48 : 

* Shrove-Tuesday.  Feb.  16,  the  fire  being  made  in  the  common 
hall  before  6 of  toe  clock  at  night,  the  fellowes  would  go  to 
supper  before  six,  and  making  anend  sooner  tbau  at  other  t^es, 
they  left  the  hall  to  the  liberties  of  the  undergraduate,  but  with 
an  admonition  from  one  of  the  fellowes  (who  was  then  principal 
of  the  undergraduates  on^ostmasters)  that  all  things  snoold  be 
carried  In  good  order.  Wbile  they  were  at  supper  in  the  boll, 
the  cook  (will.  Noble)  was  making  the  lesser  of  the  brass  pots 
ful  of  cawdle  at  the  freshmen’s  charge,  which  after  the  hall  was 
tree  from  the  fellowes  was  brought  up  and  set  before  the  fire 
in  the  said  hoU.  Afterward  every  freshman,  according  to 
seniority,  was  to  pluck  off  his  gowne  and  band  and  if  poi&ble 
to  make  himself  look  like  a sooundrelL  This  done,  they  were 
conducted  each  after  the  other  to  the  high  table,  and  there 
mode  to  stand  on  a forme  placed  thereon : from  thence  they 
were  to  speak  their  speech  with  an  audible  voice  to  the 
company  : which  if  well  done,  the  person  that  spake  it  was  to 
have  a oup  of  cawdle,  and  no  salted  drinke  : if  Indifferently 
some  cawdle  and  some  salted  drinke  ; but  if  dull  nothing  was 

fiven  him  but  salted  drinke  or  salt  put  in  college  here,  with 
ucks  to  boot.  Afterwards  when  they  were  to  he  admitt^  into 
the  fraternity,  the  senior  cook  was  to  administer  to  them  an 
oath  over  an  old  shoe,  part  of  which  runs  thus:  "Item  te 
jtitabis  quod  penniless  bench  non  visitabis.”  ’ 

A note  adds  : * This  was  the  way  and  customs  that  hod  been 
used  In  the  college,  time  out  of  mind,  to  initiate  the  freshmen : 
but  between  that  time  and  the  restoration  of  K.  Oh.  2 it  was 
disused,  and  now  such  a thing  is  absolutely  forgotten.'  ® 

W.  Huddesford  * refers  to  mmilnr  customs  pre- 
vailing in  the  university  about  1772.  Thomas 
Hearne,  in  his  mentions  customs  of  this 

kind  at  Brasenose  and  Balliol.^ 

The  grammar  schools  were  not  behind  the 
colleges  in  their  observance  of  Shrove-tide.  The 
sports  were  rougher,  and  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  country-side.  Stowe,  on  the  authority  of  W. 
Fitzstephen,  refers  to  the  ancient  practice  of  cock- 
fighting  and  playing  at  the  ball  or  bastion.*  Sir 
John  Sinclair  in  his  Statistical  Account  produces 
a witness  for  Scotland,  the  minister  of  the  parish 
of  Kirkmichael,  Perthshire : 

'Foot-Ball  is  a common  amusement  with  the  School-boys, 
who  also  preserve  the  custom  of  Oook-fighting  on  Shrove- 

Tuesday.*  7 

In  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  the  'Cock-penny* 
formed  a part  of  the  stipend  of  grammar  school 
masters.  At  Lancaster  Grammar  Scliool  and  at 
Burnley,  Clitheroe,  Whitehaven,  and  Millom  this 
gratuity  was  paid  by  the  scholars  at  Shrove-tide. 
The  Yorkshire  rhymes  may  refer  to  this  custom  ; 

' A nick  and  a nock, 

A ben  and  a cook, 

And  a penny  for  my  master.* 

In  Scotland  the  schoolmaster  claimed  the  ' fugees,* 
or  runaway  cocka* 

Joseph  Addison,  in  the  year  1684  or  1685,  took 
part  in  another  Shrove-tide  custom  at  Lichfield 
Grammar  School.  This  was  known  as  ' barring- 
out*  the  master.  It  was  a custom  practised  at 
Ch^tmas  and  Shrove-tide,  and  links  the  Baccha- 
nalian enstoms  of  Shrove-tide  with  the  Satumalian 
licence  of  Christmas.* 

3-  Country-side.— (1)  The  Holly-hoy  and  Ivy- 

?irL — This  custom  is  one  of  the  most  important 
inks  in  the  chain  of  evidence  for  the  origin  of  the 
Shrove-tide  revels.  It  survived  in  Kent  at  the 
close  of  the  18th  century.  It  is  described  in  The 
Gentleman^ s Magazine  for  1779  : 

' Being  on  a visit  on  Tuesday  lost  (Shrove  Tuesday]  in  a Uttle 
obeoure  village  in  this  oounty,  I found  an  odd  kind  of  sport 

1 Brond,  i.  62.^ 

d Woodf  desoribed  by  EimeeJf^ 
O^rford,  1891-1900,  i.  (Oxford  ]£st.  Soc.  PublioMdona  xix.)  188. 
^ Lxvee  ^ Utoee  Bmxnent  Antiquetriee,  Ley  land,  Beame  and 
War^n  and  W.  Huddesford,  2 vols., 

Oxford,  1772. 

* Reliqtiice  Eemxana,  ed.  P.  Dllss,  2 vols.,  Oxford,  1867. 

® Life  and  Ttinee  qf  Wood,  L 140,  n.  8. 

L 247  London,  e<L  J.  Strype,  London,  1720, 

7 Account  q/SiJOffand,  Edinburgh,  1791-96,  xv.  621 

8 Brand,  I.  70.  72.  » A.  pp.  70  f.,  441-460. 
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going  forward  : the  Girls,  from  eighteen  to  five  or  six  ^ears 
old,  were  assembled  in  a crowd,  and  burning  an  uncouth  effigy, 
which  they  called  an  HoUy-Boif^  and  which  it  seems  Uiey  hod 
stolen  from  the  Boys,  who,  in  another  part  of  the  village,  were 
assembled  together,  and  burning  what  they  called  Knlvy-Girlt 
which  they  had  stolen  from  the  Girls : all  this  ceremony  was 
accompanied  with  loud  huizos,  noise,  and  acclamations.  What 
it  all  mexms  I cannot  tell,  although  1 inquired  of  several  of  the 
oldest  Mople  in  the  place,  who  could  only  answer  that  it  had 
elwaj’s  been  a sport  at  this  season  of  the  year.* *  i 

There  is  a reference  to  a similar  custom  in 
Bamaby  Googe’s  translation  of  Naogeorgn.s’8 
Popish  Kingdoms  (1670) : 

* Some  others  make  a man  all  stuft  with  straw  or  rogges  within, 
Apparayled  in  dublet  faire,  and  hoeen  passing  trim. 

They  hurle  him  up  into  the  ayre,  nor  suffring  him  to  fall. 

And  this  they  doe  at  diuers  tymcs  the  dtte  over  all.*  2 

(2)  Cock-fighting, — This  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  prevalent  sports  on  Shrove  Tuesday. 
The  Cnmbei-land  practice  is  described  by  \v. 
Hutchinson : 

* The  party  whose  Cooks  won  the  most  battles  was  viotoriouio 
in  the  Cock-pit ; and  the  prize,  a small  silver  bell,  suspended 
to  the  button  of  the  vlctor^s  hat,  and  worn  for  three  successive 
Sundays.  After  the  Cock-fight  was  ended,  the  Foot-Ball  was 
thrown  down  in  the  Ohurch-yord.'  3 

The  monasteries  did  not  favour  these  sports. 
Cock-fighting  is  forbidden  in  the  Customary  of 
St.  Augustins' Sf  Canterlniry  : 

* Nec  Interesse  luotis,  pugnls,  vel  duellis  bominum,  animalium 
vel  avium.** 

(3)  Throwing  at  cocks. — ^The  question  is  asked 
in  The  British  Apollo  ; * How  old  and  from  whence 
is  the  custom  of  throwing  at  Cocks  on  Shrove 
Tuesday?*®  An  epigram  bv  Sir  Charles  Sedley, 
‘On  a Cook  at  B^hester/  in  Ths  Gentleman's 
Journal  of  Jan.  1692-93  suggests  a sacrificial 
origin,  veiled  under  later  lore  : 

• May’st  thou  be  punish’d  lor  St.  Peter's  crime. 

And  on  Shrove  Tuesdaj'  perish  in  thy  prime.*  3 

The  custom  was  retained  at  Heston  in  Middlesex 
on  Shrove  Tuesday  in  1791 : 

‘The  owner  of  the  oock  trains  his  bird  for  some  time  before 
Shrove  Tuesday,  and  throws  a stick  at  him  himself,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  the  fatal  day,  by  acciistoming  him  to 
watch  the  threatened  dan^r,  and  by  springing  aride  avoid 
the  fatal  blow.  He  holds  the  poor  victim  on  the  spot  marked 
out  by  a cord  fixed  to  his  leg,  and  at  the  distance  of  nine  or  ten 
yards,  so  as  to  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  stick  himself.  Another 
spot  is  xxiarked,  at  the  distance  of  twenty-two  yards,  for  the 
person  who  throws  to  stand  upon.  He  has  three  thy*,  or 
throws,  tor  twopence,  and  wins  the  oook  if  he  can  knock  him 
down  and  run  up  ana  oatch  him  before  the  bird  recovers  his 
legs.*  7 

The  word  * cock-shy  * is  a survival  of  this  brutal 
sport.  In  the  r^risb  accounts  of  Pinner  in  1622 
is  the  ®7itxy  : * Received  for  Cooks  at  Shrove-tide, 
12a.  Od.*  The  money  collected  was  applied  in  aid 
of  the  poor  rate.® 

(4)  Thrashing  the  hen In  Robert  Baron’s 

Cynrian  Academy  • this  practice  is  referred  to  as 
a Shrove-tide  sx>ort ; 

‘ By  the  Haskins  I would  give  the  best  Oow  in  my  yard  to  find 
out  this  BaskalL  And  I would  thrash  him  as  I dla  the  Henne 
last  Shrove  Tuesday.* 

Thomas  Tusser,  in  his  Five  Bundreth  Pointes  of 
Good  Bushandrie  (1573),  says  : 

* At  Shroftide  to  shroving,  go  thresh  the  fat  Hen, 

If  blindfold  can  kill  her,  then  give  it  thy  men.* 

I'usser  Bedivivus  has  a note  explaining  these  lines : 

‘The  Hen  Is  hung  at  a fellow's  book,  who  has  also  some 
horse-bella  about  him  ; the  rest  of  the  fellows  are  blinded,  and 
have  boughs  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  cltosa  this  fellow 
and  his  Hen  about  some  large  court  or  smidl  enclosure.  The 


^ Brand,  p.  88.  * /5.  p.  68  f. 

3 HiuL  qr  t/u  County  of  Cumborland,  Carlisle,  1794-08,  iL 
S23  ; Brand,  i.  71. 

* jEL  Maunde  Thompson,  Cugumtary  of  the  Bensdietine 
MonaeterUt  of  SL  Atifntttine,  Canterhury,  and  SL  Peter, 
Wettmxnster,  London,  19U2-04,  L (Henry  Bradshaw  Society, 
vol.  xxiil.)  164- 

3 London,  1706,  voL  L no.  1.  s Brand,  U 78f. 

7 It.  p.  77.  « JO.  p.  80. 

> London,  1848.  p.  63  ; Brand,  i.  80. 


fellow  with  his  Hen  and  bells  shifting  as  well  os  he  can,  they 
follow  the  sound,  and  sometimes  hit  him  and  his  Hen.*  1 

(6)  Stone-throwing, — ^This  was  a custom  in  the 
Scilly  Isles.  When  the  cock-shying  was  ended, 
boys  threw  stones  aminst  the  house-doors.  Heath, 
the  authority  on  whom  this  rests,  says  that  it  was 
practised  also  in  Cornwall  and  in  Spain.®  This 
may  be  compared  with  the  custom  of  ‘Lent 
crocking  * in  Dorset  and  Wilts.® 

(6)  P awakes. — This  remains  in  most  parts  of 
England  the  only  relic  of  the  old  Shrove-tide 
customs.  In  Poor  Robin's  Almanack  ( 1731 ) it  gav  e 
its  name  to  the  day  : 

‘ St.  Toffy  is  no  sooner  gone 
But  Pancake  day  is  coming  on.'  * 

At  Baldock,  in  Hertfordshire,  it  wa.s  called  Dough- 
nut day.®  The  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1790 
refers  to  the  ‘ pancake  belL*  ® In  a tract  of  1690 
it  is  said  that  at  York  ‘all  the  apprentices, 
iourneymen,  and  other  servants  . . . had  the 
liberty  to  go  into  the  Cathedral,  and  ring  the 
Pancake-bell.*  This  bell  had  originally  been  rung 
to  call  the  people  to  church  for  the  confession  of 
sin.'^  In  Scotland,  according  to  Frederick  M.  Eden, 
crowdie  used  to  take  the  place  of  pancakes.® 
Ikand  and  Ellis  give  several  versions  of  the 
pancake  rhymes. 

(7)  Carting. — In  1655  ‘an  ill  woman  who  kept 
the  Greyhound  in  W'estminster  was  carted  about 
the  city.’  In  1556  * were  carted  two  men  and  three 
women.*  This  seems  to  have  been  a recognized 
punishment  for  persons  of  ill-fame.  In  a comedy, 
Tottenham  Court,  written  by  Thomas  Nabbes  in 
1638,  we  find  : 

* If  I doe,  I have  lesse  mercy  than  Prentices  at  Shrove-tide.'  * 

(8)  Football. — The  Derby  football  play  is  de- 
scribed in  The  Penny  Magazine  for  6th  April,  1839. 
A similar  Shrove-tide  custom  was  practised  in 
Perthshire : 

‘Every  year  ou  Shrove  Tuesday  the  bachelors  and  married 
men  drew  themselves  up  at  the  Cross  of  Scone,  on  opposite 
sides.  A ball  was  then  thrown  up,  and  they  plaved  from  two 
o’clock  till  sunset*  . . . One  goal  was  the  so-called  'dool*  on 
the  moor,  the  other  was  the  river.  The  game  in  early  times 
covered  the  whole  town.io 

(9)  Rope-pulling.  — In  1846  this  was  an  old 
Shrove-tide  custom  at  Ludlow.  The  tug-of-war 
was  between  the  Corve  Street  Ward  and  the  Broad 
Street  W'ard,  and  lasted  from  four  o’clock  till 
sunset. 

III.  Folk-lors  aJitalog/hs.— The  Christmas 
customs  are  acknowledged  to  be  survivals  in  part 
of  the  old  Saturnalia.  The  ‘ servants*  holiday  * in 
N.  Staffordshire  has  iK>ints  of  contact  with  the 
liberty  and  licence  allowed  by  masters  to  their 
slaves  in  the  midwinter  revels.  Dekker,  in  his 
Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  London  (1606),  refers  to  the 
same  licence  at  Shrove-tide. 

‘They  preeeoUy  (lihe  Prenticee  upon  Shrove  Tueedav)  take 
the  lawe  mto  their  owne  bandea  and  do  what  they  list.’ 

In  the  records  of  Norwich  mention  is  made  of  the 
Shrove-tide  revels  as  the  closing  of  the  revels  of 
Christmas : 

‘John  QIadman  ...  on  Tuesday  In  the  last  ende  of 
Oeetemene  (1440J  vis^  FoHynqonge  Tuetday.  made  a disport 
with  h>’s  neyghboun,  havyng  his  hors  tnmp^'a  with  tynnsoyle 
and  other  nyse  disgisv  things,  oorroned  as  Kyng  of  Crestemesse, 
in  tokvn  that  seson  should  end  with  the  twelve  monethes  of  the 
yere.’ *3 

This  name  ‘Fastyngonge  Tuesday*  recalls  the 
Scotch  * Fasten’s  Eve  ’ and  the  German  Faatnacht. 

1 O.  Ililman,  Tutetr  Redivivua : a Calendar  of  the  Trcelee 
Monthet,  London,  1744,  p.  80 ; Brand,  1.  80. 

2 Brand,  i.  81. 

2 R.  Chambers,  Book  of  -Days,  i.  238. 

4 Dmrid,  L 81.  • Jh.  p.  88. 

« P.  9f»3.  7 Brand,  L 86. 

8 The  S^aU  of  the  Poor,  London,  1787,  i.  488. 

• Brand,  i.  €0  f. 

to  StatUHoal  Account  of  Scotland,  xvUL  88 : Brand.  I.  OL 

It  Brand,  L 82.  t*  ft,,  p.  ss. 

ta  p.  Blomefleld,  Topographical  HieL  of  Norfolk,  ed  C Paricin 
London,  1788-76,  U.  Ill ; cf.  Brand,  L 88. 
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The  German  form  date^^  only  from  the  18th  cent., 
and  is  a corruption  by  ais:>iiuLlation  of  Fasenachtt 
vasenahtf  vaschaney  preserved  in  the  form  Fasching 
in  Bavaria  and  Austria.  It  is  derived  from /<wcn, 
/a»6Zn=*  Possen  treiben  zu  Grunde,*  ue,  an  end  of 
all  trifling  and  farcing.^ 

In  Germany  the  Monday  in  Shrove-tide  is  called 
Rostnmontag  and  Hirsmontag,  the  latter  name 
derived  from  the  revellers  masqueradi^  as  deer.* 
The  Sunday  before  is  called  the  Grosser  Fastelabend 
or  Binnttag  or  FunJcensonntag.  The  writer  adds  ; 

* Die  dort  dblichen  Lustbarkeiten,  Maskeniden,  'Dkize, 
Schmausereien  and  dergl.  warden  bald  . . . au^edehat, 
Bchlieeelicb  darch  Verbindung  mit  den  libllchen  Fruhlingrs*, 
Neajahrs*  and  Dezeniberf eaten  noch  welter  suruck  aaf  die 
Zeit.ron  7 Janoar  ab  oder  (a.  B.  in  Venedig)8eit  dem  28  Dezember, 
doob  ao,  daes  sicb  das  Hauptleben  in  den  letzten  Wochen  Oder 
Tagen  vor  dem  Aschermlttwocb  ab8pielt.'3 

The  Holly-boy  and  Ivy-girl  of  Kent  are  the 
most  important  links  with  the  German  Fastnadvts- 
mann,  or  Frinz  Karneval — itself  a memory  of  the 
Satumalian  king  who,  after  a reira  of  ^ days, 
was  burnt  as  a sacrifice  to  Kronos  (Saturn) : 

* Es  wirken  aber  bier  wie  anderswo  nocb  altere  Sitten  nach ; 
die  Fastnacbtebniucbe  erinnem  nicht  selben  an  die  an  den 
rdmisohen  Satarnalien,  den  altitallacben  noch  lan^re  in  ohrist- 
licber  Zeit  beetehenden  Laperkalien  and  den  germanischen 
FrtLblinnfesten  ubliohen  Loatbarkeiten.  Wenn  z.  B.  bier  and 
da  der  Faatnachtsniann  Oder  **  Prinz  Karneval  eine  Stroh- 
pappe— bffentlicb  verbrannt,  gekdpft,  Oder  gesteinigt  and  am 
Aschermittwoch  begraben  wird,  ...  so  sieht  man  darin  teils 
die  Nacbwirkung  eines  Slteren  gemein-germanischen  Balder- 
Saltus,  teils  das  Portleben  des  Satumalienkbnlgs,  der  SO  Tage 
long  ala  8pottkdnig  herrschte  and  dann  dem  Kronos  als  Opfer 
dargebracbt  wurde,'  * 

Zschamack  adds  : 


* No  wonder  that  the  Ohuroh  protested  as  mach  against  these 
revels  as  against  those  of  the  New  Year.* 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  Italy  Liber,  the  Latin 
Dion^us,  has  a female  deity  Libera  as  his  associate. 
The  Kentish  Holly-boy  was  accompanied  by  the 
Ivy -girl.  The  LLberalia  were  held  in  Rome  on 
17th  March ; 


•Old  women,  crowned  with  ivy,  sold  cheap  cakes  (JLiba)  of 
meal,  bonep^  and  oil,  and  burnt  them  on  little  pans  for  the 
purchasers. 

The  English  evidence  from  the  Ivy-girl  and  the 
pancakes  adds  support  to  the  suggestion  of  Zschar- 
nack  as  to  the  afhnity  of  the  tMirove-tide  revels 
with  the  earlier  cults. 

The  association  of  cock-shying  with  some 
national  event,  the  feud  between  the  English  and 
the  Danes,®  or  the  long  wars  between  the  English 
and  the  French,’  will  not  stand  the  test  of  the  wider 
study  of  folk-lore.  N.  W.  Thomas,  in  his  study 
of  the  folk-lore  of  animals,  says  : 

•The  cock  Is  one  of  the  most  important  sacrifldal  victims. 
. . . The  cock  fibres  in  spring  ceremonies  in  Europe.  . . . 
The  cook  is  sometimes  used  in  the  expulsion  of  evila  Modem 
Jews  sacrifioe  a white  cock  on  tlie  eve  of  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
We  may  probably  Interpret  in  the  same  sense  the  numeroas 
European  customs  In  which  a cock  or  hen  Is  hunted  or  beaten.’  8 


Thus  the  throwing  at  the  cock,  the  thrashing  at 
the  hen,  and  the  punishment  of  persons  of  ill-fame 
seem  to  be  different  aspects  of  the  spring  rites  of 
purification.  The  cock  w’as  also  associated  with 
the  Celtic  god  Sacellus  and  with  the  Gaulish 
Mercury.  It  wjui  tabu  to  the  ancient  Britons. 
There  may  thus  be  a link  with  the  ancient  rites 
of  Gaul  and  Britain. 


The  presence  of  conflation  of  primitive  cults  in 
the  Shiove-tide  revels — the  traces  of  different 
strands  of  ritual  tnradition—^loes  not  weaken  the 
argument  for  affinity.  Every  custom  is  important 

1 RGO,  S.U.  • Fostnocht.* 

*Cf.  the  Abbot’s- Bromley  horn -dance  In  Staffordshire  and  a 
similar  horn-dance  at  Molia^s  on  the  Danube.  They  may  be 
temceable  to  the  cult  of  the  Celtic  god  Cemunnos,  of  whom 
there  are  vestiges  from  the  Danube  to  Brittanv.  ^e  legend 
of  Heme  the  hunter  In  Windsor  Park  may  per^ps  be  akin  to 
the  same  andent  cult. 

* HGG^  a v.  • Fostnaoht,*  vol.  il.  col.  839.  * Ib. 

, • A.  O Seyflert,  DiaL  CUua,  Ant.,  ed.  H.  NetUeahlpand 
J.  E.  8ind\i,  Oxford.  IS91.  art.  • Dionj-soe.* 

® Brand,  I.  73.  » /6.  p.  7S.  5 KllR  i. 


to  build  up  the  evidence.  It  will  then  be  found 
that  folk-lore  has  the  last  word  in  our  old  English 
sports  and  revels. 

LrTSRATinuB.— J.  Brand,  ObaarveUiona  on  Popular  AntiquitUa, 
new  ed.  by  H.  F.Ilis,  with  additions  by  J.  O.  Halliwell,  8 vols., 
London,  1849;  W.  Hone,  Tha  Eoory-Aay  Book,  2 vols.,  do. 
1880 ; R.  Chambers,  Tha  Booh  qf  Daya,  2 vols.,  do.  1863-64 ; 
DACL,  Paris,  1908-11,  art.  •Caput  Jejunii';  Christopher 
Word^orth,  Tha  Aneia7it  Kalendar  or  the  Univeraity  oj 
Oxford  (Oxford  BCist.  Soo.  Publications,  xlv.),  Oxford,  ; 
Rw,  Tubingen,  1909-13,  a.v.  • Fastnooh V voL  U.  col.  SS8. 

THOMAS  Barns. 

SIAM. — The  kingdom  of  Siam  (Mu*ang  Thai, 
Saydm  Pra ; thet  *)  occupies  the  centre  and  includes 
the  greater  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peninsula. 
It  extends  from  20®  to  6®  N.  lat.,  and  covers  an 
area  of  600,000  kilometres,  although  it  has 
hardly  7,600,000  inhabitants.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Shan  States  (under  English  rule) 
and  the  kingdom  of  Laos  (under  French  rule) ; on 
the  east  by  the  Mekong  river,  which  is  the  frontier 
between  it  and  French  Cambodia  ; on  the  south  by 
the  Gulf  of  Siam  ; and  on  the  west  by  Britisu 
Malaysia  and  Burma.  Mountainous  on  its 
northern  and  western  confines,  it  is  simply  the 
valley  of  the  beautiful  Menam  river,  which  waters 
and  fertilizes  it. 

Politically  and  historically  it  is  divided  into 
three  parts : 

(1)  Siamese  Laos,  including  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Menam  and  the  right  hank  of  the  middle 
Mekong  with  the  entire  basin  of  its  tributary, 
the^  S6-Mun,  is  a mountainous  district  through 
which  flow  rivers  unsuitable  for  navigation  owing 
to  rapids,  and  which  is  very  rich  in  timber  and 
dye-wood,  and  sparsely  peopled  by  about  2,()(X),000 
inhabitants,  almost  all  Lsmtians  and  closely  relat^ 
ethnocraphically  and  linguistically  to  the  Siamese. 

(2)  The  Siamo-Malay  peninsula  (and  islands) 
between  British  Burma  and  Malaysia,  which  has 
only  1,106,640  inhabitants,  of  wnom  some  are 
Siamese,  the  majority  Malay,  and  the  rest  the 
ddbris  of  aboriginal  and  semi-civilized  populations 
(Semangs,  etc.),  is  a raountainouB  country,  cut  up 
by  rugged  cliffs,  poor  in  vegetation,  but  very  rich 
in  deposits  of  tin,  argentiferous  galena,  wolfram, 
coal,  and  gold ; its  chief  exports  are  swallows* 
nests,  the  feathers  of  rare  uirds,  tortoise-shell, 
flsh,  elephants,  and  oxen. 

(3)  Siam  proper,  extending  from  13®  to  18®  N. 
lat.,  is  formed  by  the  middle  and  lower  valley  of 
the  Menam.  It  is  in  this  vast  plain,  composea  of 
limestone  hills,  furrowed  by  navigable  rivers,  and 
indented  with  ports  and  creeks,  that  the  pure 
Siamese  element  is  concentrated.  Its  population 
totals  about  4,000,000.  It  is  the  open  door  for  the 
kingdom  of  the  Thais  to  the  free  seas  of  China 
and  India,  affording  it  communication  with  the 
Far  East  on  the  one  side  and  Europe  on  the  other. 
There  also  is  found  the  capital  of  Siam,  Bangkok, 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  Menam  at  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  40  kilometres  from 
the  sea.  In  1909  Bangkok  had  628,675  inhabitants, 
of  whom  200,000  were  Chinese,  Annamese,  and 
Cham,  and  16W  European.  The  Venice  of  the 
Far  East,  as  it  has  Men  rather  pretentiously 
called,  is  built  on  piles  in  numerous  canals  and 
arms  of  rivers  from  200  to  800  metres  broad  and 
10  to  12  deep,  and  is  dotted  with  thousands  of 
barges,  steam-boats,  jnnks,  and  sailing- boats — 
not  to  mention  the  cargo-boats  and  merchant 
vessels  luchored  in  its  port.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  its  bamboo  hats  forms  a contiTist  with  the 
brilliance  of  its  gilded  pagodas  and  multi-coloured 
pyramids,  but  it  is  gradually  being  transformed 
into  a modem  town  : it  is  entirely  lit  by  electricity 
and  already  has  120  kilometres  of  coach-roads, 

1 In  this  art.  Palleeoix's  s.\'stem  of  transcription  for  the  native 
names  has  be«n  followed  (except  that  his  i has  always  bwn 
rendered  y) ; if  it  is  not  the  beet,  It  is  at  least  the  best  known. 
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some  of  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  40  kilo- 
metres of  electric  tramways. 

z.  Orlgrin.— Th«  Siamese  are  a branch  of  the  ethnic  faxnily  of 
the  Thais,  * free  men,'  whose  other  branches  are  the  Shans,  the 
Laotians,  the  Lus,  the  Pou-Th^,  and  other  Thai  races  in  the 
north  of  Tongking.  They  all  seem  to  have  come  down  from 
the  high  plateaux  of  Tibet  and  Yunnan  into  the  Indo-Chinese 

Slain  and  towards  the  sea,  following  the  valley  of  the  nvers 
[enam,  Mekong,  and  Song-KhoL  Gradually,  but  irresistibly, 
they  drove  the  aboriginal  races  before  them  and  forced  towards 
the  coast  the  other  Indo-Chinese  races  — Annamese,  Chains, 
Cambodians  (Khmersl,  Pcguans  (Mons),  and  Burmese.  The 
Siamese  branch  passed  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Mekong  to 
the  middle  valley,  which  it  disputed  for  centuries  with  the 
Laotians  and  the  Khmers,  then  to  the  entire  basba  of  the 
Menam,  where  it  became  permanently  settled— not  without 
mixing  with  numerous  Chinese,  Malay,  Khmer,  Mon,  and 
Burmese  elements. 

s.  History. — The  early  history  of  Siam  is  not  very  well 
known.  According  to  the  annals  and  chronicles  of  8mm.  it 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods.  The  first,  rather  legendary, 
extends  from  the  beginning  to  the  founding  of  Ayuthia  (e.  1350). 
A collection  of  fables  and  traditional  legends  dating  back  to  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.  give  as  the  ancestors  of  the  present  kings  some 
of  the  Buddha’s  first  disciples.  In  this  period  ^e  names  of 
dynasties  and  capitals  are  very  variable,  facts  being  constantly 
mingled  with  supernatural  Interventiona  Even  at  this  early 
period  the  Siamese  princes  who  were  vassals  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cambodia  were  trying  to  escape  from  its  power,  and  at  one 
time  they  were  at  war,  at  another  in  union,  with  China ; their 
contests  with  the  Laotians  were  even  more  lively. 

With  the  foundation  of  Ayuthia,  although  the  date  g^ven  by 
the  Siamese  annals  (a.D.  1350)  is  now  disputed,  we  come  upon 
more  real  history.  In  1514  Ayuthia  was  reduced  to  ashes  by  a 
fire  which  lasted  three  days.  In  1532  conquered  Cambodia 
became  tributary,  and  its  capital  Lov6k  was  occupied ; but  a 
new  and  mnch  more  dangerous  enemy,  Pegu,  appear^  against 
Siam.  In  1543  the  king  of  Pegu  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Slam, 
besieging  Ayuthia  in  vain.  In  1655  he  seised  the  whole  of  Siam 
and  Ayuthia  after  nine  months  of  siege,  devastating  it  to  such 
an  extent  that  only  1000  inhabitants  remained.  But  In  1558 
the  Siamese  throne  was  occupied  by  a talented  young  Phra  : 
N&r4t  prince,  who  freed  his  country  from  the  Peguan  yoke, 
restored  Ayuthia,  conquered  the  whole  of  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
and  in  his  turn  took  possession  of  EUmgsavada,  the  capital  of 
Pegu.  He  died  in  159^ 

His  successors  became  embroiled  in  intrigues  and  bloody 
strifes.  In  1656  one  of  them,  Phra  : Narai,  tn^  to  restore  the 
kingdom  with  the  help  of  a European  prime  minister,  a clever 
Greek  adventurer  Constance  Phaulkon  (pr  Falcon^  At  his 
instintion  Phra : Narai  opened  his  ports  to  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
English,  Dutch,  and  French  merchants,  and  sent  two  embassies 
to  Louis  zxv.  to  ask  for  a commercial  treaty  and  an  alliance 
based  on  mutual  help  which  would  enable  him  to  modernise 
his  subjects  by  force  if  not  with  their  consent.  A plot  of 
Siamese  mandarins,  who  were  anxious  about  their  prv^eges 
and  Jealous  of  the  rights  acoorded  to  strangers,  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  king  and  the  massacre  of  Constance  Falcon. 

Intrigue  and  civil  war  began  once  more.  The  king  of  Ava, 
taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  came  with 
his  Burmans,  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Siam,  and  took  Ayuthia, 
which  was  burned  down,  while  its  vanquished  ruler  died  of 
hungeranddespair  in  the  torrotmdii^  woods.  A clever  usurper, 
Phaya  Tak,  rallied  the  Siamese  at  Ohantabua,  delivered  Siam, 
and  took  his  stand  in  the  present  capital  Bangkok  (or  Thana- 
bori).  He  recaptured  Laos  and  a part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca,  and  overcame  the  Burmans  on  several  occasions,  hnt 
the  mandarins  became  suspicious  of  his  influence  and  had  him 
aasaseinated.  The  ancient  dynasty  regained  power;  the  king 
of  Vleng  Chang  (Laoe)  was  b^ten  and  put  into  an  Iron  cage  at 
Bangkok ; the  Cochin-Chlneee  were  conquered. 

In  1861,  when  King  Mongkut,  who  had  been  long  confined  in 
a monastery  to  save  his  fife  from  the  Jealousy  of  a usurper, 
ascended  the  throne,  he  set  himself  to  restore  Siam  by  bold 
modernisation.  He  learned  the  European  languages,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  Ehiropean  oouniellors.  and,  after  purify- 
ing and  reforming  his  clergy,  removed  tne  most  notorious 
abuses  of  his  mandarins ; he  also  tried  to  enrich  his  country  by 
Increasing  its  production  of  rice  and  by  concluding  friendly 
and  commercial  treaties  with  the  great  European  Powers. 
This  one-time  monk  was  the  real  creator  of  modem  Siam.  His 
ton,  OhoUlongkorp  (1868-1910X  educated  like  a European  and 
having  travefied  extenrively  in  Europe,  continued  £ds  work. 
With  the  help  of  his  younger  brother.  Prince  Damrong,  he 
multiplied  schools,  benevolent  Institutions,  works  of  public 
utility,  and  modem  prooesses  of  agriculture  and  Industry. 
His  son  Vajir&vudb,  who  suoceeded  him  in  1910,  and  has  been 
brought  up  with  equally  broad  views,  is  continuing  Wie  work 
of  his  father  and  his  grandfather  in  close  friendshm  with  the 
two  European  Powers  established  in  Indo-China,  'nx.  Britain 
and  France. 

^ Physical  foAtores.— In  spice  of  frequent  admixtures  with 
neighbouring  peoples,  the  Siamese  race  preserves  a distinct  type. 
The  Siamese  is  of  medinm  height,  and  has  a supple  body,  vi^r- 
oos  and  well-proportioned.  Both  sexes  are  olive-coloured,  with 
narrow  upper-foreheads,  broad  faces  with  thick  lips,  and  black 
well-Iaoquersd  teeth.  Their  bands  are  well-shapM  nut  rather 
large,  and  they  have  long  red-colonred  nails.  Their  hair  is 
glossy  black,  but  coarse  and  not  very  thick;  the  men  have 
their  heads  shaved,  except  a big  tuft  on  the  top,  and  they 


always  shave  their  beards.  The  women  also  shave  their  headt 
except  a big  tuft  which  they  wear  on  the  top.  not  so  high  as 
that  of  the  men,  and  which  the^  comb,  pomaae,  and  periume 
carefully.  This  method  of  wearing  the  is  still  seen,  but  the 
Siamese  of  both  sexes  now  tend  to  copy  the  Cambodians  and 
a ear  their  hair  cut  short.  Among  the  upi^r  classes,  In  imiutloc 
of  the  Europeans,  the  men  wear  their  hair  quite  short,  or  even 
have  their  heads  shaved,  while  the  women  let  their  hair  grow 
long  and  twist  it  up  behind.  The  children  of  both  sexes  still 
have  shaved  beads,  except  for  a pretty  lock  of  hair  on  the  top 
which  their  pi^ents  adorn  with  small  garlands  of  flowers  and 
Urge  gold  or  silver  pins.  This  look  of  hair  is  shaved  with  great 
ceremony  at  puberty. 

4.  Dress. — Except  in  the  case  of  very  small  children,  the 
Siamese  do  not  allow  nakedness.  Both  men  and  women  wear 
a lannutif  or  lower  garment,  arranged  in  the  form  of  wide 
breeches,  the  material  of  which  ^tton,  silk,  eto.)  varies 
according  to  means ; the  breast  is  covered  with  a vest  with 
sleeves,  or  among  the  women  bv  a scarf  worn  croeswise  over 
the  shoulders.  All  go  barefooted  as  a rule,  except  princes  and 
mandarins,  who  wear  embroidered  slippers.  The  custom  of 
wearing  European  shoes  is  gradually  spreading.  People  in 
good  circumstances  shade  themselves  from  the  sun  with  a 
parasol ; ordinary  people  content  themselves  with  huge  hats  of 
palm-leaves.  Both  men  and  women  have  a passion  for  Jewels. 

^ Character. — The  Siamese  character  nas  been  variously 
Indeed.  Pallegoix,  who  perhape  knew  them  best  because  of 
nis  Tone  residence  in  Slam,  credits  them  with  a spirit  of  charity, 
humanity,  and  gentieness,  not  only  towrards  men,  but  towards 
animals,  and  a happy,  timid,  thoughtless,  irresolute,  and 
rather  childish  disposition  ; they  have  a horror  of  shouting 
and  quarrelling,  and  are  fond  of  amusement;  they  are  great 
beggars,  but  also  willingly  give  to  those  who  ask  from  them. 
They  have  great  resp^t  for  authority  and  old  age  and 
deep  reverence  for  their  kings.  As  regards  the  accusations 
maae  against  them  that  they  are  fonder  of  borrowing  than  of 
repaying,  that  they  are  bumble  with  the  powerful  and  harsh 
towards  the  wexUc,  that  they  sometimes  prove  too  clever  in 
business,  and  that  they  are  dishonest  and  glory  in  their  dis- 
honesty, as  is  exemplified  by  the  Siamese  proverb,  * Trade  Is 
the  burinese  of  the  Dutch,  arts  and  industry  that  of  the  Chinese, 
war  that  of  Franoe,  and  cleverness  that  of  the  Siamese,*  it  is 
only  fair  to  remark  that  stmllar  accusations  have  been  made, 
and  not  always  Justly,  against  many  Eluropean  races ; lastly, 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Siamese  seem  to  be  those  of  the  despotic 
government  under  which  they  are  bowed  down  rather  than 
chose  of  the  race  itself. 

6.  Dwelling-places. — As  a rule  the  Siamese  live  in  bamboo 
hots  built  on  pUes  and  covered  with  a roof  of  interlaced  palm- 
leaves  ; they  are  poor  and  simple,  but  often  very  clean.  They 
are  raised  about  a metre  from  the  ground,  with  aooeas  by  a 
bamboo  Ladder.  The  hnt  itself  is  divided  by  bamboo  partitions 
into  two  or  three  compartments ; and  under  it  are  kept  the 
supplies  of  rice,  household  utensils,  and  domestic  animals. 
Merchants  prefer  to  build  their  huts  on  a bamboo  raft  so  that 
they  can  be  removed  at  pleasure ; many  of  the  canal-  and  river- 
dwellers  have  house-boats.  The  rich  build  their  houses  In  the 
Chinese  style  of  wood  or  brick  with  pillars  of  iron-wood  and 
floor  and  framework  of  teak ; they  require  two  or  three  booses 
in  order  to  afford  separate  accommodation  to  their  family, 
slaves,  and  cooka. 

Before  building  a bouse,  the  Siamese  most  first  consult  the 
diviner  to  find  out  in  what  direction  he  must  build.  He  must 
avoid  a place  with  piles  sunk  in  the  earth — the  debris  of  a 
former  building ; be  must  not  use  pillars  of  teak,  and  among 
the  pillars  of  iron-wood  he  must  avoid  those  with  exudations 
of  resinous  oil.  The  rungs  of  the  ladder,  the  doors,  windows, 
rooms,  partitions  must  all  be  of  odd  number.  Every  house  that 
violates  these  rules  is  unlucky  and  should  be  demolished. 

T^e  furniture  consists  of  thin  mate  and  cushions  for  lying  on, 
benches,  some  boxes,  earthenware  articles,  boskets,  hampers, 
and  knives.  The  rich,  however,  especially  since  the  moderniza- 
tion of  Siam,  have  carved  beds,  mattresses  of  floes  silk,  arm- 
cbairs,  tables,  furniture  inlaid  with  motber-of-peari,  tapestries, 
curtains,  and  carpets,  costly  weapons,  as  well  os  vases  of  valu- 
able workmanship  or  material,  cups  of  all  shapes  and  materials, 
sometimes  beautiful  plate,  a great  many  clocks,  musical-boxes, 
pianos,  gramophones,  and  other  inventions  of  modem  genius. 

7.  Food. — Siamese  are  as  a rule  very  temperate,  like  all 
the  natives  of  the  Far  East : they  live  on  rice,  freah  or  dried 
fish,  and  fruits ; they  season  their  dishes  with  a sauoe  or  curry 
maae  with  red  all^loe.  They  eat  very  little  meat,  but  all 
kinds — poultry,  water-birds,  stags,  buffalo-  or  ox-flesb  dried  in 
the  sun,  tortoises,  frogs,  crocodiles,  bats,  serpent-boss,  rats, 
etc.— -antd  drink  pore  water  or  tea,  and  sometimes  arak  or 
rios-brandy. 

8.  Arts  and  trades.— The  Siamese  are  good  cultivators  and 
good  sailors  in  smooth  water,  but  disinclined  to  coasting  either 
from  headland  to  headland  or  close  to  the  shore ; they  fish 
and  hunt.  Intelligent,  skilful,  and  manageable,  they  would 
make  excellent  workmen  if  their  sense  of  initiative  had  not 
been  killed  by  the  custom  of  the  court  and  the  mandarins  of 
monopolizing  them  at  a ridiculous  price  as  soon  as  they  possess 
any  manoal  skilL  Some  do  artistic  wood-carving  and  metal- 
working ; others  make  barges  and  canoes ; the  women  weave 
materials  for  clothing.  During  the  reigns  of  the  last  three 
kings  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  national  industry. 

^ Tobacco  and  opium.— The  Siamese  smoke  tobacco,  and,  In 
spite  of  the  stem  edicts  of  King  Cfaulilongkorp,  many  are  still 
addicted  to  opium.  This  the  authorities  combat  very  strongly, 
although  they  do  not  alwaia  set  an  example  of  nl»ttrience. 
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10.  Religion  : Buddhism. — The  Siamese  are  one 
of  the  most  relimous  races  of  the  religious  East. 
Their  religion,  liKe  that  of  Cambodia,  is  Southern, 
or  orthodox.  Buddhism,  with  Pali  sa  its  sacred 
language,  and  called  Sinhalese  Buddhism.  Under 
this  very  deep-rooted  Buddhism  there  still  remam 
traces  of  Brahmanism  and  innumerable  animistic 
survivals.  Buddhism  seems  to  have  been^  intro- 
duced into  Cambodia  and  thence  into  Siam  in  A.D. 
422  (965  of  the  Buddhist  era).  For  many  years 
the  whole  Buddhist  theology  of  Siam  was  b^ed  on 
the  Trai  PhiXm,  * The  Three  Places,*  which  is  not 
an  original  Pali  work,  but  a compilation  in  Siam- 
ese of  works  and  commentaries  on  the  Buddhist 
Pali  canon,  composed  at  the  request  of  King  Phaya 
Tak  (1767-80).  The  Trai  PMm  is  divided  into 
three  parts  : (1)  the  first  treats  of  the  universe  in 
general  and  the  earth  in  particular  ; (2)  the  second 
of  the  heavens  and  their  inhabitants;  (3)  the 
third  of  the  hells  and  their  various  punishments. 
Since  the  theological  reform  carried  out  in  the 
19th  cent,  under  the  auspices  of  King  Mongkut 
the  Trai  PMm  has  had  very  little  orthodox 
value.* 

The  fervour  of  the  Siamese  is  shown  by  the 
multiplicity  and  richness  of  their  pagodas,  the 
number  of  their  monks,  and  the  est^m  in  which 
they  are  held.  The  pagodas,  especially  those  of 
Bangkok,  are  most  impressive  with  their  forests 
of  bell-turrets,  above  which  towers  a central 
p^amid  60  to  80  metres  high,  their  trunks  of 
white  elephants  at  the  comers,  their  coverings  of 
polished  tiles,  their  gilding,  and  ^eir  coloured 
porcelains.  But  connoisseurs  find  in  them  a too 
evident  intrusion  of  Chinese  statuary  and  decora- 
tive art.  They  are  high  colonnade  buildings, 
with  recurved  roofs,  the  walls,  painted  in  fresco  on 
the  inside,  sheltering  great  statues  of  the  Buddha 
as  well  as  stupas  of  various  dimensiona  As  a 
rule  the  pagodas  are  veritable  monastic  towns 
built  in  the  middle  of  beautiful  gardens  dotted 
with  ponds ; their  jprincipal  ornament  is  one  or 
more  temples  dedicated  to  the  Buddha.  The 
monastic  enclosure  also  contains  a funeral-pile 
for  burning  the  dead,  rooms  for  preaching  and  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  pilgrims  and 
strangers,  out-houses,  and  hundreds  of  little 
wooden  and  brick  houses  where  the  bonzes  of  the 
pagoda  live. 

The  monks,  usually  called  by  the  earliest  Euro- 
pean travellers  talapoins  (tala  :pdt,  the  fan  which 
they  always  carry)  or  bonzes^  and  by  the  Siamese 
phra  * great,*  chdo  thdi^  * lords,*  phXJchu  (P&li 
bhikkhu),  phiw  (Skr.  bhiJcfu),  * mendicants,’  are 
more  than  100,000  in  number,  attached  to  about 
20,000  monast^es  throughout  the  whole  of  Siam. 
The  rule  to  which  they  conform  is,  as  in  Cambodia, 
the  27  articles  of  the  PatimAk  (P&li  Patimokk^) 
and  the  commentaries  of  the  Phra : Vlndi  (Skr. 
Vinaya),  At  their  head  is  the  idngkhdLrdt  (Skr. 
(sangnardja)^  nominated  by  the  king,  who  is  the 
‘protector  and  preserver  of  Buddhism’  in  the 
kingdom.  The  sah^har&ja  has  jurisdiction  over 
all  the  monks  in  Siam,  but  inteneres  as  little  as 
possible  in  their  affairs  ; it  is  he  who  decides,  in 
agreement  with  the  king,  in  all  religious  contro- 
versies and  litigations;  and  he  presides  at  the 
assembly  of  the  chiefs  of  pagodas  when  the  king 
convokes  it  to  discuss  theoio^cal  reforms.  Under 
the  sahyhardja^  but  independent  of  him,  are  the 
abbots  (somdet  ehao)  of  the  royal  monasteries,  also 
nominated  by  the  king.  Eacn  abbot  governs  his 
monastery  assisted  by  a vicar  (chao  AAiXn  pdlat) 
and  a chief  secretary  (chao  khdn  sdmu).  Under 
them  are  the  bonzes  who  have  been  ordained,  and 
under  them,  again,  the  nen  or  samacnin  (P&li 

1 For  the  facte  oonoemlng  SUmaee  Buddhism  oL  the  ertt. 
OsTiiOir  BuoDHtau  end  Oambodxa. 


samanera),  novices  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
who  wear  the  yellow  robe,  but  are  not  yet  obliged 
to  observe  more  than  the  eight  Buddhist  com- 
mandments.* 

The  pagoda  in  Siam  is  not  only  the  sanctua^  of 
prayer;  it  is  also  the  centre  of  culture.  This 
culture  is  essentially  Indian,  as,  until  the  arrival 
of  the  first  Portugese  navigators,  Siam  was  com- 
pletely within  Xndia’s  sphere  of  infiuence ; it 
received  its  first  civilisation  from’  the  Br&hmans  of 
India,  and  then  from  merchants  from  Malabar  and 
Coromandel,  and,  along  with  Cambodia  and  Laos, 
it  remained  permeated  with  this  Indian  civiliza- 
tion until  the  east  coast  of  Indo- China  accepted 
Chinese  civilization.  There  are  still  extant  note- 
worthy archaeological  witnesses  of  this  primitive 
Hinduization  of  Siam  in  the  monuments  of  its 
former  capitals,  Savankhaldk,  SukhOkai,  and 
LopburL  The  former  and  present  religion  of  Siaim 
(Br&hmanism  amd  Buddhism),  its  sacred  language 
(P&li),  its  civil  institutions,  its  writing,  its  axts, 
and  its  literature  come  from  India.  In  the  13th 
cent,  the  Thai  alphabet,  the  prototype  of  the 
present  alphabet,  was  invented  by  the  help  of 
Br&hman  gurus  on  the  model  of  the  Indian 
writing  already  in  use  in  the  county.  AJl  this 
civilization  has  been  preserved  and  diffused  up  to 
the  present  day  by  the  monks,  who  are  as  a rule 
the  educators  of  the  people,  as  the  Christian 
monks  were  in  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
vdt  (monastery)  is  still  the  only  school  in  isolated 
villages,  although  in  the  large  towns  modem 
schools  have  been  established,  witn  special  teacners 
to  initiate  the  SUmese  into  Western  culture.  In 
spite  of  the  welcome  given  to  this  culture,  every 
boy,  from  the  humblest  subject  to  the  king,  still 
continues  to  go  to  the  pagoda  at  the  age  of 
puberty  to  receive  a Buddhist  initiation,  with 
religious  and  domestic  ceremonies  which  recall  the 
first  Christian  communion.  The  Buddhist  monas- 
tery, on  the  whole,  has  always  maintained  in 
Siam,  even  during  the  most  troubled  times,  the 
inclination  for  spiritual  life  and  culture.  It  Ib 
naturally  more  concerned  with  the  boys  than  with 
the  girls,  although  in  1767  there  were  convents  of 
bhikkhunt  (‘nuns’)  flourishing  in  Ayuthia,  in 
which  a great  many  women  ana  girls  received  an 
elementary  education  ; at  the  present  day  wesdthy 
families,  especially  those  of  court  officials,  give  a 
very  good  education  to  their  daughters,  some  of 
whom  are  fairly  elegant  Siamese  writers. 

zz.  Reforms  of  Buddhism. — The  establishment 
of  Christian  missions  in  Siam  introduced  Western 
culture,  which  was  received,  especially  at  court, 
with  genuine  enthusiasm,  particularly  the  astro- 
nomy and  mathematics  taught  by  the  Jesuits. 
So  fldso  the  preaching  of  Christianity,  as  well  as 
that  of  Isl&m,  always  received  complete  tolerance, 
except  when  it  was  believed  to  oe  a cloak  for 
dangerous  political  desig^ns.  The  embassy  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  so  well  received  that  for  a moment 
that  monarch  thought  that  the  whole  of  Siam 
would  be  converted  to  Christianity ; young 
Siamese  were  sent  to  the  Louis  le  Grand  College, 
and  one  of  them  there  sustained  a thesis  in  Latin 
at  the  Sorbonne.  In  1767  the  destruction  of 
Ayuthia  and  the  dynasty  reigning  there  aroused  a 
violent  reaction  ; Siam  became  a hater  of  foreign  era 
But  with  the  establishment  of  the  present  dynasty 
in  1787,  with  Bangkok  as  its  capital,  the  former 
Siamese  civilization  revived,  and  the  kingdom  was 
^ened  to  the  infiuence  of  Western  civilization. 
The  great  author  of  this  double  evolution — at  one 
and  the  same  time  traditional  and  modernist — was 
King  Mongku^  But  this  former  bhikkhu  remained 
at  the  wme  time  a proud  nationalist  and  a fervent 
Buddhist,  who  longed  for  a revival  of  Buddhism 
I 8m  art.  MoKASTfomi  (BuddliUt). 
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in  Siam.  He  refonned  the  monastic  discipline  in 
an  orthodox  sense,  grounding  himself  on  the 
original  sources;  and  he  organized  the  teaching 
of  P&li  in  the  monasteries  with  examinations  in 
sacred  hermeneutics  and  theolo^.  He  attempted 
more — the  modernization  of  Buddhism — in  concert 
with  his  minister  the  Phra : KJan  Chao  Phaya 
Thipakon.  In  1869  the  latter  published  a work 
entitled  KicKanukit,  ‘Book  explaining  Things 
clearly,*  in  which  he  posits  four  truths  (pain,  the 
origin  of  pain,  destruction  of  this  ori^,  and  the 
way  leading  to  this  destruction),  which  are  in 
germ  all  the  teaching  of  the  Buddha.  He  denies 
the  authenticity  of  the  Jdtakas  and  the  five 
stories  of  the  stUtaa  forming  the  StUtapi^aJca.  For 
him  there  emanate  from  the  Buddha  only  the  Four 
Noble  Truths  (enumerated  above)  and  the  Para- 
mattha^  i.e.  the  substance  of  the  Abhidhamma- 
pi^aka,  or  superior  doctrine. 

This  doctrine  as  well  as  a royal  plan  of  reform 
based  thereon  caused  uneasiness  among  the  tradi- 
tionalists of  Siamese  monasticism,  but,  though  not 
in  refill  ity  very  workable,  at  lefiist  it  haid  the 
excellent  effect  of  forcing  the  Siamese  theologiajis 
to  leaum  Pali  scientifically,  to  get  closer  to  the 
texts  of  the  Buddhist  canon,  and  to  renew  their 
theology. 

King  Chul&longkom  continued  the  work  of  hia 
father  Dy  printing  and  editing  at  his  own  expense 
the  whole  of  the  Pali  Tipi^c^t^  copies  of  which 
were  lavishly  distributed  among  the  scholajrs  ^d 
scientific  establishments  of  Furope  amd  America. 
Under  the  direction  of  his  brother,  thdnce  Damrong, 
the  Vaiiraflaaia  National  Library  regularly  pub- 
lishes Pali  texts,  works  on  Buddhism,  and  re- 
seauohes  on  the  historicad  amd  relimous  past  of 
Siam  after  the  best  European  methods. 

Thus  Siam  is  taking  possession  of  its  glorious 
past  at  the  very  time  wnen  it  is  turning  towards 
a brilliant  future  in  conjunction  with  the  great 
European  nations,  enlight^ed  by  their  civilization, 
but  aoixious  to  Keep  politically  independent  of 
them. 

12.  Brahmanism.  — Although  Brahmanism  has 
not  played  such  an  im^rtamt  pairt  in  the  history 
of  Siam  as  in  that  of  (Cambodia,  it  has  had  great 
influence.  An  inscription  engraved  on  an  ancient 
statue  of  &va  tells  of  a curious^  attempt  to  restore 
this  ancient  religion  in  Siam  : in  1610  the  king  of 
Kampheng-Phat,  Dhaurmaioka,  in  spite  of  his 
ultra*Budomist  name,  substituted  the  worship  of 
Siva  for  that  of  Buddha  in  his  states.  Probably 
this  religious  transformation  in  a vaasaJ  princi- 
pality of  Ayuthia  waa  specially  designed  to  make 
final  a declaration  of  independence  of  the  rebel 
vassal  prince.  But  it  is  not  to  this  fawstitious 
auction  that  the  important  remains  of  Brfihmanism 
on  Siamese  soil  are  due,  whose  living  witness 
are  the  pArama,  or  Brfthmans  of  the  king  of  Siam, 
similar  to  the  hakus  of  the  king  of  Cambodia. 
They  are  said  to  be  descended  from  the  persecuted 
Br&nmans  of  India  who  fled  first  to  Pegu  and  then 
to  Siam  during  the  course  of  the  6th  and  6th 
centuries  of  our  erau  They  are  believed  to  preserve 
their  primitive  type ; and  there  are  only  about  80 
of  them  living  near  their  special  temple,  the  Vat 
B6t  Phram,  or  ‘paigoda  oi  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Brfthmana  * — a coUection  of  three  miserable  brick 
buildings  in  an  enclosure.  The  main  ornament  of 
this  temple  consists  of  colossal  statues  of  the 
Hindu  trimUrti;  their  chief  is  called  in  Siamese 
Phra:MahArhxhkhruvltthi  (Skr.  Mahftrijaguru- 
viddhi).  They  many,  and  wear  their  long  haur 
tied  behind ; they  worship  the  Br&hmamc  deities, 
and  once  a year  they  ceremonially  paraule  through 
the  town  with  them  amid  the  ignorant  respect  of 
the  people.  Thmr  rdle  in  the  royal  palace  is 

1 80  volt.,  Bangkok,  1808. 


exactly  the  same  as  in  Cambodia^  but  not  so  in- 
fluential. They  compose  in  Sanskrit  the  official 
names  of  the  princes,  mandarins,  towns,  templ^ 
palanes,  and  elephanta  In  the  great  ceremonies 
of  the  palace,  clad  in  white  robes,  with  long 
conical  caps  on  their  heads,  and  carrying  their 
Br&h manic  statues  in  their  hands,  they  occupy  as 
honourable  a position  as  the  bonzes  i they  also 
preside  at  coronations;  and  they  consecrate  the 
water  which  is  drunk  eve^  year  as  a sign  of 
fidelity  by  the  great  mamdarins  and  high  officials. 
Certam  of  them,  called  Adn,  h6ra  (Skr.  hard  ; cf. 
Gr.  wpa),  are  the  astrologers  and  diviners  of  the 
king,  charged  with  astronomical  and  astrological 
computations,  announcing  rains  or  drought,  amd 
lucky  or  unlucky  hours  and  days.  Besides  the 
pkrams  we  must  also  mention  the  dcdr  (Skr. 
&ch&rya\  the  lay  teachers  of  the  pagodas. 

13.  Popular  reli^on.  — Although  the  Siamese 
are  excellent  Buddhists,  they  preserve  a mass  of 
survivals  of  ancient  animism.  To  whatever  claias 
of  society  they  Mong,  all  believe  in  good  and  haul 
spirits  {phi) ; and  the  spirits  in  whom  the  people 
are  most  interested  are  those  which  do  not  seem 
to  have  any  connexion  with  Buddhist  mythology. 
The  malignant  or  formidable  phis  are  much  more 
numerous  and  more  venerated  than  the  good 
spirits.  Among  the  latter  the  best  known  are  the 
nang  rndi,  female  tree-spirite  who  dwell  in 
certain  beautiful  forest-trees.  It  is  said  that  those 
good  fairies  often  fill  the  alms-bowls  of  monks  on 
pilgrimaige  when  they  lay  them  at  the  foot  of  the 
rees  which  the  spirito  innabit. 

Evil  spirits  are  divided  into  three  classes  (I) 
the  ‘ autogenous  * phit  those  which  are  not  derived 
from  any  human  being,  although  some^  human 
beings,  especially  sorcerers,  may  succeed  in  keep- 
ing them  in  their  power;  (2)  the  phis  which  are 
the  spirits  of  the  aead  (spectres,  ^osts,  demons, 
etc.);  (3)  the  phis  belonging  to  other  worlds, 
which  camnot  be  seen  on  earth,  out  which  for  mamy 
people  exist  as  really  as  if  they  were  seen  and 
heard. 

The  moet  oommoo  and  the  oooet  daoxorous  of  ell  ere  the 
second  clese— the  phi  lok^  or  spirits  of  the  deed.  Hevixiff 
escaped  from  the  body  et  deetb,  they  inheblt  ebendoned 
houses  end  mios,  elweys  on  the  outlook  for  living  beings  to 
berm  or  frighten.  They  cen  meke  themstiyes  visible  or 
tengible.  They  nr 
of  e person's  bed, 

big  toes,  etc.  One v . ....  . , 

seen,  is  the  phi  prrtt^  from  10  to  10  metres  in  height,  who  is  the 
spirit  of  e melefeetor.  Heving  e mouth  es  smell  es  the  eye  of  e 
needle,  he  is  oonstently  In  e stete  of  inanition,  end  looks  like  e 
skeleton.  He  eppeers  et  night  end,  insteed  of  speeking.  gives 
e low  whistle.  The  phi  tax  hOng  ere  the  spirits  of  persons  who 
died  e sudden  or  violent  deeth  or  of  stiU-born  chUdren.  They 


ere  often  confused  with  the  phi  tai  ha,  who  ere  rethcr  tee 
ghosts  of  people  who  heve  died  from  cholere  or  e sudden  ill- 
ness. They  ere  ell  horrible  eird  mellgnent.  end  yeb  the  people 
do  not  elweys  evoid  the  pieces  where  ther  ere  smd  to  x>% 
beceuse  the  poeeeesion  of  e phi  pprdi  (the  ‘essence  of  e phi 
tai  hOng)  is  e formideble  power.  To  get  this  e sorcerer  goee  by 
night  to  the  piece  heunted  by  the  phi  tai  hSng,  oonjum  him 
up  by  incentetions,  end  immedJetely  puts  e lighted  torch  under 
hb  <^n.  eo  thet  the  beet  mey  ceuse  the  greese  to  flow  from  his 
into  e Tfisstl  This  greess,  mixed  with  perfumed  oils, 
forms  e megio  pomede,  hy  meens  of  which  the  sorcerer  cen 
meke  people  go  med  or  beooroe  emorous,  ruin  them,  or  bring 
dengerons  illness  upon  thsm.  According  to  the  Siemese,  e men 
pominstril  with  e phi  phrSi  suddenly  becomes  med,  shouts, 
g««ttculetes,  end  tries  to  break  everything  round  about  him ; 
ordinary  means  being  powerless  to  cairn  him,  they  send  for  the 
socoexer  to  exordxe  nim  ; the  sorcerer  tekee  e nail  end  ern^es 
tee  point  of  it  to  the  big  toe  of  the  victim,  who  begins  to  teout, 
elteongh  tee  point  has  only  pressed  ej^nst  the  skin ; tee 
sorcerCT  presses  with  the  nail  e little  more  to  meke  tee  piece 
untenable  by  the  phi  phrdx ; then  he  drives  his  nail  into  e pleoe 
of  wood,  so  teat  tee  phi  phrdi  feels  itself  pierced  through  or  is 
forced  to  enter  the  nail ; the  patient  begins  to  howl,  then  after 
e quarter  of  an  hour  he  quietens  down,  end  is  normal  end 
cmred-  Ths  phi  kiXman  (Skr.  tnanara)  U the  spirit  of  a foetus  or 
of  a child  <Wng  et  birth ; the  greatest  precautions  must  be 
taken  to  bury  this  abortion  to  prevent  the  spirit  from  returning 
to  haunt  the  body  of  tee  mother  end  ceuse  her  death.  The 
little  corpse  U folded  in  two,  enclosed  in  a large  pot  for  ooo^g 
rioe.  covered  with  paper  end  leaves  on  white  neve  been  written 
(munfros)  m riiU,  end  buried  in  the  wood ; or  It  may. 
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after  being  enclosed  in  the  vessel,  be  given  to  s sorcerer,  ^bo, 
anned  wiM  a sword,  carries  it  to  the  bank  of  a river,  lows  it 
with  imprecations,  and  then,  after  breaking  it  in  two  with  a 
s^ke  of  the  sword,  abandons  it  to  the  current.  The  phi  hra 
selects  as  its  home  the  body  of  certain  women  (sorceresses), 
which  it  leaves  at  night  to  look  for  food,  eating  the  very  stones. 
Acoordiog  to  some,  it  is  inoffensive ; according  to  others,  it^  is 
very  dangerous,  devouring  embryos  In  the  womb.  Some  claim 
that  these  phis  are  the  spirits  of  women  who  have  died  In  the 
jangle  and  corns  back  to  haunt  the  place.  The  phi  ka  : hdng, 
which  appears  in  the  form  of  a man  with  the  wings  and  tail  of 
a bird,  is  also  an  evil  spirit.  So  also  is  the  phi  pong  kAang,  a 
kind  of  vampire  like  a black  monkey,  which  dwells  in  the 
jangle  and  socks  the  blood  from  the  big  toes  of  sleeping  people. 
The  pM  ioumg  koi  does  the  same  ; so  that  any  one  who  wishes 
to  sleep  in  the  jangle  is  reconunended  to  keep  hold  of  bis  feet. 
These  spirits  may  be  forced  to  obey  certain  clever  sorcerers, 
who  send  ^em  to  torment  their  enemies.  The  phi  pff,  special 
invisible  demons  of  the  jungle,  cause  fever  or  dysentery  in  those 
who  rest  there  during  the  night.  The  phi  iAdmdf,  a kind  of 
will  o'  the  wisp,  in  the  form  of  a red  star  seen  in  desert  places 
night,  causes  mirages  and  makes  pieople  fall  into  a hole 
which  they  take  for  a house ; it  also  loves  to  deceive  boatmen 
with  its  false  light  and  wreck  them.  The  phi  dm,  the  nieht- 
mare  ghost,  sits  on  the  chests  of  sleepers,  especially  traveUen 
in  the  *eUaB,'i  and  makes  them  utter  inarticulate  cnes.  There 
are  also  several  wandering  spirits,  eh&o  phi,  thepkardk  (Skr. 
deoarak^a),  for  whom  the  people  erect  small  brick  and  wooden 
buildings,  called  ian  oAdo,  ' house  of  the  master.*  People 
living  near  a ian  ehdo.  bo^  men  and  women,  are  often  pos* 
sesscd  by  the  phis  who  have  chosen  to  dwell  in  them,  and  they 
deliver  oracles,  cure  illnesses,  etc. 

The  hfln  (Skr.  gtctia>is  a sort  of  possession  compelling  its 
victim  to  throw  away  outside  a piece  of  meat  or  skin,  which 
forces  itself  into  the  body  of  some  person,  and  harms  him  if  he 
is  not  freed  from  it  by  means  of  incantations.  Both  the 
bewitohed  person  (fuJb  Jbiin}  and  the  bswitcher,  moreover,  may 
And  themsmves  In  a very  bad  state  if  they  do  not  paralyze  the 
malignant  effect  by  periodical  and  regular  incantaaona. 

▲ certain  spirit,  the  tAdn  vM  suodn.  Is  regarded  as  the  chief 
of  all ; he  resembles  a ydJb  (Skr.  yakfa^  or  fierce  giant,  inhabits 
the  sky,  b armed  with  a heavy  iron  club,  and  is  believed  to 
send  smallpox  to  children. 

Among  toe  'autogenous  * pAis  we  may  mention  the  phi  ru‘en^ 
the  guardian  angel  or  spirit  of  the  house.  There  Is  one  for 
each  house,  and  it  is  sometimes  beard  whispering  to  itself ; it 
may  be  seen  in  the  shape  of  a man  ; a small  building  is  dedi- 
cated to  it  in  every  house. 

The  water-spirits  (phi  ndm)  are  also  very  much  respected. 
Small  rafts  are  frequently  seen,  bearing  figures  representing 
a family  with  a man,  woman,  children,  offerings  of  betel,  rice, 
aiw<  flowers,  dotted  with  little  tapers^  noating  on  the  surface  of 
the  livers ; this  is  a tribute  of  the  faithful  to  the  watsr-splrits. 
Daring  serious  epidemics  it  is  to  the  spirits  of  the  cross-roads 
that  offerings  are  dedicated.  Of  course  in  Siam,  os  in 
OambocUa,  a whole  series  of  spirits  of  a purely  Buddhist 
character  are  worshipped— the  pisat  (Skr.  puaeAn),  the  prat 
(Skr.  the  ydk  (Skr.  yakfa\  the  raxei  (Skr.  rakfosaX 

the  thrat  (Skr.  garu4a\  and  the  ndk  (Skr.  nagaX  It  is 
evident  also  that,  with  some  differences  in  names,  the  sjrttem 
of  superstitious  beliefs  is  identical  In  the  two  countries. 

Amulets. — Rich  and  poor  wear  amulets : 
these  are  sometimes  phd  pra:chiet,  or  bands  of 
cloth  which  they  roll  round  the  head  and  neck, 
sometimes  necklaces  made  of  seven  amber  or  gold 
beads,  sometimes  ka:kriU^  or  small  gold  or  sOver 
plates  engraved  with  diagiums  or  sacred  formulas 
and  worn  on  consecrated  cords  (this  is  in  fact  the 
only  clothing  of  very  young  children),  sometimes 
cirmes  of  tbm  artisticuly  woven  bamboo  thongs. 
All  these  objects  are  intended  to  ward  off  illnesses 
and  all  klnas  of  witchcraft ; and  there  are  also 
katfd  sith  (Skr.  kdya+siddhil),  amulets  of  in- 
visibility, and  ka:phanf  talismans  of  invulner- 
ability. The  women  also  wear  across  their 
shoulders  necklaces  soaked  in  Instral  water  by  the 
bonzes;  among  the  poorer  classes  strings  of  con- 
secrated cotton  thread  are  substituted. 

X5.  Sorcerers.  — Sorcerers  (m<klu),  sorceresses 
(fAoo),  and  diviners  (mothai)  are  consulted  in  all 
the  important  auctions  of  life.  They  are  believed 
to  be  aole  to  command  certain  spirits,  to  send  them 
into  the  bodies  of  human  beings,  or  to  cha<te  them 
away.  The  spirit  by  their  enchantments  hides 
itself  in  a bufTalo-skin  reduced  to  the  size  of  a pea, 
which  the  enemy  is  made  to  swallow  ; soon,  under 
the  effect  of  the  spirit’s  power,  the  body  of  the 
bewitched  man  expands,  swells,  and  bursts,  unless 
another  sorcerer  counteracts  the  witchcraft. 

The  sorcerers  practise  spells  by  means  of  tiny 
1 Shelter*  at  the  entrances  to  villages  for  the  use  of  strangers 
ond  travellera. 


clay  figurines  (vha:yon)  representing  the  person 
whom  they  wisn  to  harm  ; they  stick  a pin  or  a 
nail  through  the  heart  or  the  head  and  then  bury 
them.  A person  can  thus  either  free  the  victim 
from  an  illness  or  g^ve  him  an  illness  from  which 
he  will  die  in  a very  short  time.  These  sorcerers 
are  also  skilled  in  making  love-philtres  {sdne,  ya 
phet).  It  is  held  that  they  often  make  alliance 
with  thieves,  facilitating  burglaries  by  causing 
the  whole  family  to  sleep  soundly  by  means  of  a 
spell.  Most  of  the  formulas  used  W the  sorcerers 
are  in  distorted  Pftli  and  are  often  incompre- 
hensible even  to  the  person  who  utters  them. 

z6.  Medicine. — Siamese  medicine  originated  in 
India,  and  tradition  says  that  it  was  mtrodnced 
by  Khomarahhacca,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Buddha.  He  wrote  medical  treatises  which  were 
regarded  as  sacred  and  to-day  are  translated  into 
Siamese  in  the  ^godas  under  the  name  of  Rdkha : 
nithan  (Skr.  jRogh&niddLna).  Being  essentially 
Indian,  this  science  is  philosophical  axid  theoretical. 
The  human  body  is  supposed  to  he  comjTOsed  of 
four  elements  (wind,  water,  fire,  earth),  ana  health 
depends  upon  the  equilibrium  or  non-equilibrium 
of  these  elements  in  the  body.  Nowhere  in  these 
books  do  we  find  systematic  descriptions  of  dis- 
eases ; there  is  no  real  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  or  surgery,  which  is  m the  hands  of 
timid  bone-setters,  with  dressings  of  coconut-oU 
and  cotton.  Midwifery  is  not  quite  so  rudi- 
mentary ; but  the  barbarons  and  nnhygienic  custom 
of  keeping  a fire  homing  near  the  lying-in  woman 
persists  in  Siam,  as  in  Burma,  Camoodia,  Annam, 
and  the  whole  of  Indo-China.  Except  in  the  case 
of  women  of  high  rank,  with  whom  everything  is 
done  in  the  Europe^  fashion,  every  pregnant 
Siamese  woman  is  laid  on  a small  bed  near  a fire 
in  a dark  room  with  no  outlet  for  the  smoke; 
she  remains  there  thirty  days  for  the  first  child, 
twenty-five  for  the  second,  ten  for  the  third,  and 
five  for  the  others.  The  women  are  keenest  to 
maintain  this  cmel  custom,  thinking  that  it  im- 
proves the  beautiful  pale  yellow  colour  of  their 
skin. 

Knowing  their  superstitions  disposition,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  the  Siamese  attribute  the  non- 
Mnilibnnm  of  the  four  elements  and  hence  their 
illnesses  to  spirits,  and  consult  the  sorcerer  rather 
than  the  doctor ; besides,  the  sorcerer  is  often  the 
ordinary  doctor.  They  also  believe  that  illnesses 
are  the  consequences  of  deeds,  either  in  this  life  or 
in  a previous  one,  and  that  the  beat  of  remedies  is 
to  do  good  works  {thAm  bUn^  Skr.  punya).  In  all 
serious  illnesses  two  tapers  are  offered  to  the  god 
of  medicine. 

The  Siamese  also  practise  Chinese  medicine.  The 
Chinese  system  consists  in  taking  the  pulse  and 
using  bundles  of  medicinal  plants;  the  Sisunese 
system  makes  drags  of  powders  and  pills  of  flowers, 
roots,  and  medicinal  woods  dissolvea  in  lukewarm 
water.  The  most  extraordinary  substances,  like 
those  to  be  found  in  ancient  pharmacopoeias, 
abonnd  in  Siamese  medicine. 

In  a word,  Siamese  medicaments,  whether  of 
mineral,  vegetable,  or  animal  origin,  aim  at  adding 
to  or  taking  away  from  the  constitutive  elements 
what  they  Tack  or  what  they  have  in  excess.  In  a 
single  prescription,  therefore,  the  Siamese  doctor 
may  use  more  than  a hundred  substances  all  mixed 
together. 

The  doctors  (wid)  are  divided  into  m6  luang^  or 
royal  physicians,  and  md  rdtsddon  (Skr. 
duna  ?),  or  people’s  physicians.  The  royal  doctors 
(physicians  and  surgeons),  with  a chief  at  their 
head,  are  divided  into  squads,  who  in  turn  remain 
in  the  palace  and  follow  the  king  and  court.  They 
all  receive  a salary  from  the  kmg,  and  their  ofilce 
passes  to  their  children.  Their  Imow ledge  must 
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have  been  very  much  enriched  by  the  Eurcmean 
scientiiic  information  which  the  Wang  Lang 
Medical  College  {ydng  = * palace  *)  provided  at  ' 
Bangkok  for  studentk  The  doctors  of  the  people,  _ 
who  sure  numerous  SLnd  specialized,  smd  often  take 
up  their  art  without  the  slightest  medical  prepara- 
tion, include  the  md  or  masseurs,  ana  the  md 
pA<,  or  exorcists. 

17.  Superstitious  beliefs. — (a)  General. — The 
superstitions  of  the  Siamese  are  as  numerous  aa 
those  of  the  Cambodians  (which  they  resemble  in 
the  most  curious  way). 

One  of  their  chief  preoccupations  Is  to  make  themselves  in- 
rolnerable:  they  claim  that  a ball  of  solidiiied  mercury— 
probably  an  amalgam  of  lead  or  tin— carried  on  the  person 
protects  a^nst  all  weapon-wounds ; princes  and  nobles  always 
oarry  this  In  their  girdles ; eaglewood  beads  are  also  considered 
a gc^  pre8ervati>  e. 

&ice  nos  a lucky  character  and  plays  an  important  part  in  all 
domestic  and  official  ceremonies.  It  is  the  symbol  of  fecundity' 
in  the  marriage  rites,  and  of  happiness  in  others.  The  Siamese 
bestow  on  the  rice-goddess,  a second  Ceres,  worship  based  on 
the  belief  that  she  presides  at  the  sprouting  of  this  cereal  in  the 
fields ; the  (dilldren  are  taught  to  reverence  her  before  meals, 
and  in  many  families  they  even  murmur  a prayer  in  her  honour 
before  eating. 

Agriculture  has  always  been  an  object  of  great  reverence,  and 
gives  rise  to  the  rite  (as  in  China)  of  ceremonially  tracing  a 
furrow  at  the  be^nning  of  the  i^^cultural  year  {rik  na). 
Formerly  it  was  the  king  himself  who  performed  this  rite; 
to-day  it  is  the  minister  of  agriculture.  It  takes  place  at  the 
beginning  of  May — the  period  fixed  for  the  cultivation  of  rice 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom.  Harvest  takes  place  without 
ceremony,  but  it  is  closed  by  a sacrifice  in  which  as  an  offering 
to  the  deities  very  well-filled  ears  of  rice  are  burned.  With  the 
rice-ceremonies  we  may  connect  the  burlescue  feetlval  of  the 
Okya  JbAdo,  * king  of  the  rice,*  which  also  takes  place  in  May- 
June.  While  the  real  king  remains  within  his  palace,  a mock 
king  usurps  his  prerogatives  for  three  daj'S  amid  joy  and  feast- 
ing. The  subjects  of  the  new  king  scatter  themselves  over  the 
port  and  the  town,  laying  violent  hands  on  the  Chinese  Junks 
and  ships  that  happen  to  oe  there,  entering  houses  and  bazaars, 
and  taUng  possession  of  all  that  they  find  unless  the  owners 
make  haste  to  buy  everything  back  from  them.  But — most 
interesting  of  all — tills  rics-king  goes  into  a field  in  the  middle 
of  the  town  and  traces  a furrow  with  a gilded  plough.  Above 
this  field  there  has  been  erected  a high  swing;  the  minister  of 
agriculture,  who  accompanies  the  ephemeral  sovereign,  takes 
bis  stand  on  the  swing,  amid  the  ^enoe  of  the  erow'd,  and 
balances  himself  In  it  in  order  to  invoke  celestial  blessings  on 
the  field  and  all  the  crops  of  the  year.i  The  rice-king  mounts 
it  in  his  turn  and  balances  on  it  amid  the  laufj^hter,  shouting, 
and  tom-tom  beating  of  the  people.  The  *kmg'  also  leant 
Inst  a tree-trunk,  standing  on  his  left  foot  and  holding  his 
„ it  foot  up  as  high  as  his  left  knee.  Then  a cow  is  brought, 
before  which  are  spread  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  etc. ; the  food 
towards  which  it  first  turns  will  be  scarcest  and  most  expensive 
daring  the  year. 

Certain  trees  are  worshipped  on  account  of  their  antiquity  or 
the  Buddhist  memories  which  they  recall — e.p.,  the  pAd^aSkr. 
bodAt)tree  iPieta  religio$ay— or  because  they  are  regarded  as 
tile  dwelling-place  of  a powerful  phU 
To  the  Buddhist  beliefs  roust  be  attributed  the  pity  that  all 
Che  Siamese  have  for  animals  and  the  horror  that  they  feel  at 
their  slaughter  even  by  the  laity ; the  rich  buy  barges  full  of 
fish  atcertain  times  in  order  to  throw  them  back  into  the  water, 
or  cages  full  of  captive  birds  whitii  they  set  st  liberty  in  the 
prednots  of  a pago^  iSrom  a similar  motive  every  eighth  and 
fifteenth  day  of  the  month  hunting  and  fishing  are  strictly 
forbidden,  and  on  those  days  nobody  would  dream  of  selling, 
buying,  or  eating  flesh. 

(6)  White  elephants. — The  best  known  of  the 
Siamese  saperstitions  connected  with  animals  is 
the  veneration  of  white  elephants  {xang  phxt^ek). 
It  still  seems  entirely  Buddhist,  recalling  t^e 
white  elephant  in  which  the  Buddha  became  in- 
carnate. Monkeys  and  ‘white*  sparrows  (*.«. 
albinos)  are  also  treated  with  respect,  hut  not  to 
such  a degree  as  the  white  elephant,  the  possession 
of  which  is  a promise  of  happiness  for  the  king 
and  the  whole  kingdom.  During  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  the  kin«  of  Siam,  Cambodia,  Pegu,  and 
Laos  w^ed  nnenmnu  wars  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  white  elephants. 

When  a white  elephant  i«  disoovered  in  the  kingdom,  the 
pereon  who  capture*  it  it  exempted  by  the  king  from  royal 
oorv^  until  the  third  generation,  and  receives  a number  of 
gold  pieces ; then  a deputation  from  the  court  along  with 
musicians  goes  with  ceremony  to  fetch  the  majestic  luck-bringer 


^ This  swing-rite  seems  to  signify,  as  in  India,  the  alternation 
of  the  eessons. 


to  Bangkok,  on  a raft  garlanded  with  flowers,  where  it  is  fed 
with  cakes  and  sugar-canes  and  receives  from  all  kides  so  much 
respect  that  European  travellers  thought  at  one  time  that  the 
Siamese  worshipped  the  white  elephant.  Its  arrival  in  the 
capital  is  tiie  sign  for  great  festivities.  The  Br&hmans  bathe  it 
with  lustral  water  and  choose  the  pomix>u8  Sanskrit  name  by 
which  it  will  henceforth  be  called,  for,  on  entering  the  roym 
stable  it  also  receives  the  title  of  * great  mandarin.*  Its  covers 
are  of  velvet ; It  eats  and  drinks  from  a gold  or  silver  basin  fruits 
and  choice  herbs  ; its  teeth  sre  hooped  with  gold,  and  it  often 
wears  a precious  diadem ; a whole  suite  of  slaves  and  followers 
bustle  round  it,  and,  when  it  takes  a bath,  it  is  sh^ed  under 
a sumptuous  rc^  and  gold  parasoL  Its  slightest  ailments  are 
tendea  by  the  royal  physicians ; its  death  puts  the  whole  ooort 
and  kingdom  into  mourning.  8er\'smts  suspected  of  having 
been  careless  with  it  are  mercilessly  put  to  death.  The  figure 
of  the  white  elephimt  adorns  the  Siamese  flag  at  the  present 
day. 

The  ti^r,  which  is  very  much  dreaded  by  the 
Siamese  oecause  of  its  power  and  its  ferocity,  is 
always  addressed  with  respectful  fear,  but  is  put 
to  death  whenever  possible.  enormous  fresh- 

water lizard  {Monitor  elegans)  is  believed  to  bring 
misfortune  to  any  one  who  meets  or  touches  it. 

(e)  Portraits. — The  Siamese  are  afraid  to  see  a 
painting  or  a photograph  of  themselves  ; they  think 
that  it  may  to  mMe  use  of  in  black  magic.  It  is 
most  probably  this  superstition,  which  is  almost 
universal  in  the  Far  East,  that  is  responsible  for 
the  non-existence  of  coins  bearing  the  representa- 
tion of  the  sovereign  in  Br&hmanic  India,  thus 
depriving  us  of  valuable  historical  evidence.  King 
Mongkut  has  done  much  to  modify  this  prejudice 
against  portraits : he  has  been  photographed,  on 
several  occasions  with  the  dignitaries  or  his  court, 
and  he  has  had  coins  struck  with  a representation 
of  himself.  It  is  only  fair  to  mention  that  in  1686 
the  Siamese  who  were  sent  as  ambassadors  to  the 
court  of  Louis  Xiv.  were  not  afraid  to  allow  their 
portraits  to  be  painted,  for  the  picture  of  the 
whole  embassy  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Versailles ; 
but  these  men — their  voyage  itself  proves  it — were 
exceptional. 

(rf)  Treaties. — ^When  a treaty  is  signed  between 
the  king  of  Siam  and  another  party,  the  latter 
must  immediately  take  charge  01  the  copy  of  the 
treaty  signed  by  the  king  without  letting  it  remain 
in  any  intermediary  dwelling-place  for  fear  of 
bringing  misfortune  to  the  place. 

x8.  Human  sacrifices.  — In  Siam,  as  in  Cambodia 
and  Burma,  tradition  claims  that  the  foundation 
of  a new  town  always  required  a human  sacrifice ; 
when  the  walls  were  almost  completed, — ^just  when 
the  gate  was  being  put  into  position — it  is  said, 
the  voluntary  or  involuntary  sacrifice  of  one  or 
even  of  three  victims  had  to  be  obtained.  As 
voluntary  victims  were  usually  not  to  be  found,  a 
great  mandarin  accompanied  by  guards  used  to 
post  himself  near  the  gate  repeating  his  future 
name  in  a loud  voice ; if  a passer-by,  thinking 
that  he  was  being  summoned,  turned  his  head  in 
their  direction,  ho  was  regarded  as  designed  by 
fate,  atnd  he  was  seized  and  taken  away.  After 
a short  retreat  and  a sumptuons  banquet  the 
victim  or  victims  thus  obtained  were  solemnly 
taken  to  the  gate  and  buried  alive  under  a 
foundation  besuu. 

19.  Festivals.— See  art.  Festivals  and  Fasts 
(Sismxese). 

20.  Orgfanization  of  family  life. — (1)  Relations 
of  the  sexes. — Marriage  in  Siam  takes  place  early, 
usually  at  15  years  of  age  for  girls  and  17  for  b<^8. 
The  law  allows  polygamy,  and  the  rich  take  rail 
advantage  of  it ; raHowmg  the  king’s  example, 
they  have  regular  harivts  ; but  the  poor  are  almost 
always  monogamous.  Moreover,  only  one  of  the 
numerous  wives  of  a Siamese  holds  the  rank  of 
legitimate  spouse,  the  one  who  was  first  wedded 
according  to  the  solemn  betrothal  {khan  mdA), 
and  brought  a dowry  instead  of  being  bought. 
Even  if  otiiers  are  afterwards  wedded  with  similai 
ceremonies — ^which  is  very  rare — they  are,  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  first  wife  (mid  ludng,  * chief  wife  *), 
only  ‘ little  wives.  * As  a rule  it  is  the  chief  wife  who 
chooses  the  wives  of  the  second  rank  ; the  husband 
always  asks  her  advice  and  her  approval  on  this 
point,  and  she  treats  them  as  young  sisters  or  as 
docile  servants ; even  the  favourite  takes  care 
not  to  go  against  the  traditional  dignity  of  her 
who  is  the  only  * mistress  of  the  house.*  Further, 
only  the  chief  wife  and  her  children  can  Inherit 
from  the  husband.  It  is  therefore  the  position  of 
the  woman  rather  than  that  of  the  man  that 
determines  the  leg^  status  of  the  children. 

(2)  jBefroiAo/.— Carriages  are  often  arranged  by 
the  ^rents,  but  often  also  the  young  man  makes 
his  choice  and  then  speaks  to  his  parents.  If  his 
choice  is  approved,  his  parents  request  two  trust- 
worthy friends  to  TOund  ^e  girl’s  parents.  Though 
they  are  well  received,  it  does  not  follow  that  they 
at  once  obtain  a decisive  answer ; it  is  proper  for 
the  parents  of  the  girl  to  ask  leave  to  consult  her, 
to  refiect,  not  to  appear  in  too  great  haste ; it  is 
only  at  the  third  of  the  requests,  repeated  at 
regular  intervals,  that  they  decide  to  agree. 
Then  the  conditions  are  dij^ussed : the  future 
husband  must  give  a sum  of  money  which  his 
future  parents-in-law  will  either  keep  for  them- 
selves, if  they  are  poor,  or  give  to  the  girl  as  a 
dowry  to  help  her  \^en  she  toc^s  houselceeping. 
He  must  also  present  to  his  fiancee  jewels  according 
to  his  wealth,  and  sometimes  also  a house  or  a 
barge.  When  all  this  is  settled,  the  betrothal 
(khan  mOk) — always  very  solemn— takes  place  ; 
the  young  man,  accompanied  by  his  frienas,  all 
dressed  in  their  finest  clothes,  enters  a barge, 
decorated  with  flags,  to  convey  to  his  fiancee’s 
hoxLse  appropriate  gifts,  such  as  betel,  areca,  and 
rice-cakes;  on  his  arrii^  he  greets  all  his  future 
family,  the  dowry  la  counted,  and  the  wedding-day 
fixed. 

(8)  Marriage. — This  is  a purely  domestic  cere- 
mony; the  State  never  interferes  with  it,  and 
religion  only  occasionally  by  prayers  and  aspersions 
of  lustral  water  on  the  young  co^le  by  the  homes 
if  ^ they  have  been  inviteo.  I^e  marriage  is 
primarily  a kind  of  * wedding-party,*  at  whi<m  the 
parents  and  friends  assemble  at  the  house  of  the 
girl*8  parents  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  for  one 
or  two  days  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  couple. 
During  a certain  time,  from  one  to  three  months, 
the  young  couple  as  a rule  live  near  the  girl’s 
parents  in  a cottar  which  the  mn-n  had  to  build 
for  the  purpose  before  the  marriage.  As  the 
Siamese  law  gives  parents  absolute  control  over 
their  children,  and  a greedy  father  might  often 
take  advanta^  of  this  to  sell  his  daughter,  under 
the  pretext  of  marriage,  to  a man  whom  she  hated, 
there  is  a custom  to  counterbalance  this  ; when  a 
pair  of  lovers  cannot  obtain  their  parents*  consent, 
they  elope,  and  go  and  live  together  some  distance 
away  ; their  union  being  thus  affirmed,  they  return, 
pre<^ed  by  two  trustworthy  friends  to  intercede 
m their  favour,  and  ask  their  parents*  forgiveness. 
The  young  man^  then  presents  his  parents-in-law 
with  the  usual  gifts  and  the  marriage  is  concluded. 
If  the  parents  persist  in  refusing,  the  young  people 
repair  to  the  judges,  who  generally  arrange  things 
in  their  favoxir.  Marrisige  is  forbidden  between 
near  relatives  except  in  the  case  of  kings,  who  are 
allowed  to  wed  their  half-sisters  to  maintain  the 
purity  of  the  royal  line. 

Although  in  Siam  the  wife  never  goes  out  with 
her  husband,  she  is  quite  free  to  go  and  come 
ind^rs  imd  out,  is  seen  at  the  theatre,  carries  on 
business  if  need  be,  and  is  almost  always  consulted 
by  her  husband  in  all  important  undertakings 
Legally  the  husband  has  the  right  to  sell  a w?fe 
whom  he  has  bought ; he  cannot  sell  the  chief 
wife,  who  brought  him  a dowry,  except  when  the 


woman,  having  consented  to  the  contracting  of  the 
debt,  has  thus  become  surety  for  it;  but  both 
cases  are  very  uncommon. 

(4)  Divorce. — Divorce  (yd)  exists,  but  is  seldom 
practised.  It  cannot  take  place  until  after  an 
attempt  at  reconciliation  before  the  seniors.  The 
guilty  husband  must  sign  a written  agreement  to 
^ter  his  conduct ; if  he  does  not  improve,  divorce 
U granted.  In  esses  of  adultery  (much  rarer  than 
inXaos)  the  man  may  send  his  wife  away  after 
giving  her  a letter  of  divorce  (nang-sd'yd)  with  his 
seal  upon  it.  Divorce  almost  always  takes  place 
by  mutual  consent;  the  woman  takes  back  her 
do^yry ; the  common  property  and  the  children  are 
divided — unless  the  children  are  grown  up  and 
show  a preference  for  father  or  mother.  When 
there  are  no  children,  the  man  returns  to  his 
parents. 

(5)  Bif^h, — The  birth  of  a child  is  accompanied 
by  varioris  superstitious  rites.  Whenever  it  is 
bom,  it  is  washed,  its  arm  is  bound  with  bands 
of  consecrated  cotton,  its  horoscope  is  taken,  and 
the  name  given  is  always  an  ugly  one  so  as  not  to 
arouse  the  jealousy  of  the  evil  spirits ; in  the  event 
of  illness  the  name  is  chsngea  in  order  to  baffle 
the  phi  who  is  angry ; the  diild  is  always  breast- 
fed ; every  month  its  head  is  shaved ; its  body  is 
washed  daily,  and  is  left  naked  except  for  one  or 
two  gold  or  silver  necklaces,  with  small  metal 
plates  bearing  mysterious  characters  and  serving 
as  amulets ; girls  also  wear  another  gold  or  silver, 
or  sometimes  copp^,  plate,  shaped  like  a heart 
and  hung  on  a cnain  or  string  round  the  waist 
At  the  age  of  four  or  five  years  a little  tuft  of 
hair  is  allowed  to  grow,  whicn  in  the  case  of  both 
sexes  is  shaved  at  the  age  of  puberty  in  a great 
ceremony  which  is  both  religious  and  domestio. 

(6)  Shaving  ef  tAs/ore^odb.— After  the  diviner  bee  fixed  the 
meet  favourable  day  and  boar  for  the  ceremony  of  shaving  the 
fore-lock  (i:0n  oAuJbX  the  parents  send  cakes  and  fiowere  to  all 
relatives  and  friends  to  invite  them  to  the  festivaL  A gunshot 
or  petard-reports  open  the  ceremony.  The  bonzst  come  and 
recite  prayers  on  the  head  of  the  child,  who  is  decked  with  all 
the  jewels  procurable ; he  is  sprinkled  with  lustral  water,  then 
one  of  his  near  relatives  shaves  his  fore-lock,  while  hired 
musicians  play  their  moet  lively  tunes.  All  the  guests  con- 
gratulate the  newly-tonsured  boy  on  his  entrance  into  the  world 
of  young  men,  and  place  money  for  him  in  a plate  ; this  is  put 
aaids  to  buy  jewels  for  the  boy's  fiancee,  unless  the  parents 
are  very  poor,  when  they  use  it  themselves.  Then,  for  a day  or 
more,  they  eat,  drink,  smoke,  play,  and  attend  cock-fights  or 
theatrical  shows  In  honour  of  the  new  young  man  or  woman. 

At  the  tonsure  of  a royal  prince  (PkU  cOid-kantayia  maAgala, 

* festival  of  the  shaving  of  the  fore-look')  all  Bangkok  goes  on 
holiday.  On  the  appointed  daj  the  prince,  dreiMBd  in  a red 
langna  covered  with  jewels,  and  surrounded  by  armed  soldiers 
and  a long  procession  of  children  of  bis  own  age  of  all  nation- 
alities wearing  their  national  ooetume  and  each  carrying  a 
lotus-nower  in  nis  hand,  goes  in  a gilded  palanquin  to  the  king's 
apartments.  He  prostra^  himself  before  his  father,  who  raises 
him  up,  and  leads  him  by  tbe  hand  to  prostrate  hixuelf  before 
tbs  ashes  of  his  ancestors  in  the  temple  of  the  palace.  For 
three  days  in  snocsssion  the  same  ceremonies  are  repeated  ; on 
the  fourth  day,  in  front  of  the  ancestral  tombs,  tbe  Br&hmans 
sprinkle  him  adth  lustral  water,  and  divide  his  fore-lock  Into 
three  looks  (in  allusion  to  the  Hindu  trimurti) ; tbe  king  outs 
the  locks,  and  almost  immediately  the  Brkhmans  shave  the 
boy's  head.  At  the  last  stroke  of  the  razor  two  Br&hmana 
sound  the  conch.  Then  the  prince,  accompanied  by  the  king, 
goes  in  procession  to  a gilded  pavilion  on  the  top  of  an  artifidri 
mountain  of  p^nramid  shape,  which  symbolizes  Mount  Kailisa. 
the  famous  peak  of  the  Himilayas  whither  the  god  Siva  repairM 
at  the  shaving  of  tbe  fore-look  of  his  son,  QaneAa.  In  this 
pavilion,  in  the  presence  of  ttie  royal  famOy  and  aU  the  high 
court  officials,  tbe  prince  purifies  himself  in  a bath  which  seems 
to  represent  the  Ganges ; then  he  is  sprinkled  by  the  king  and 
the  highest  persons  In  ths  assembly  on  the  bead,  shoulders, 
and  the  whole  body  with  live  ewers  of  lustral  water  (in  allusion 
to  the  five  great  nvers  that  issue  from  tbe  HimJUayas).  The 
musicians  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  play  a triumphal  march  ; 
a Br&hman  wipes  the  prince’s  face,  and  a crown  of  pure  white 
cotton  is  placM  on  his  head,  ^eiybo^  descends,  and  the 
relMous  ceremony  is  over.  The  secular  festivals  now  begin, 
and  last  for  several  davs.  The  whole  ceremony  of  shaving  tbe 
top-knot  is  a Br&hmanlcal  survival  in  a population  for  centuries 
Buddhist,  which  Buddhism  not  only  hsa  tolerated,  but  has 
made  an  effort  to  preserve.  On  the  day  after  the  sharing  of  the 
top-knot  the  young  people  osually  enter  the  pagoda  as  novioes, 
tradition  requiring  that  all,  even  the  kings,  should  have  worn 
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the  yellow  robe  for  » time.  Although  King  Mongku^  ipent 
yeen  in  the  monastery,  bis  son.  King  OhuUlongkoro,  imbued 
with  Western  ideas,  would  not  stay  more  than  three  days,  and 
would  not  have  his  eyebrows  and  ms  head  completely  shared— 
which  scandalized  the  most  pious  of  his  subjects. 

Girls,  after  the  shaving  of  their  top-knot,  return  untQ 
maxriage  to  the  shelter  of  their  parents*  homes. 

(7)  PareTita  and  children. — ^The  relations  be- 
tween parents  and  children  in  Siam  are  as  a rule 
marked  on  the  one  side  by  affectionate  care  and 
on  the  other  by  profound  respect  and  deference. 
Infanticide  is  almost  unkno\vn,  and  the  idea  of 
parricide  never  enters  their  minds.  Of  course 
the  law  gives  parents  complete  power  over  their 
offspring;  although  a man  cannot  sell  his  chief 
wife  as  a slave  to  pa3^  his  debts,  unless  she  was 
aware  of  the  contracting  of  these  debts  and  had 
agreed  to  it,  he  can  at  any  time  sell  his  daughter 
as  a slave  temporarily  or  permanently  to  settle  any 
kind  of  debt ; this  happens  most  frequently  in  the 
case  of  gambling  debts. 

(8)  Dv^osal  of  the  dead. — ^The  most  general 
method  of  disposal  of  the  dead  in  Siam  is  crema- 
tion. TVlien  a Siamese  is  so  U1  that  he  cannot 
swallow  rice,  he  is  regarded  as  dying,  and  monks 
are  summoned  to  his  ^dside  to  sprinlde  him  with 
lustral  water,  and  to  prepare  him  for  death  by  the 
rea^ng  of  sacred  texts  on  the  vanity  of  human 
things.  His  friends  shout  in  his  ears,  * Arahang  I 
arahanql\  ‘The  saint  I the  just!*  (Pftli  araharn^ 

‘ the  saant,*  ‘ ho  who  has  obtained  lasting  happi- 
ness *),  in  order  to  procure  for  him  a better  future 
lot.  At  his  last  breath  his  family  and  friends  weep 
and  mourn  aloud  for  half  an  hour ; then  the  corpse 
is  bathed,  and  a tical  (piece  of  money)  is  put  into 
the  mouth ; the  body  is  wrapped  in  a piece  of 
white  cloth  and  put  into  a coffin,  covered  with  gilt 
paper  and  bits  of  glass,  and  dotted  with  little 
tapers.  After  two  aays  it  is  taken  down  into  the 
street  by  an  opening  at  the  side  of  the  house — not 
by  the  door — and  ^ey  carry  it  round  the  house 
running  ; the  dead  man  has  now  become  a dreaded 
spirit ; it  is  their  aim  to  make  him  forget  the  road 
from  his  house  in  order  that  he  may  not  return  to 
torment  the  living.  Then  the  coffin  is  placed  on 
a catafalque,  and  to  the  sound  of  plaintive  flut^ 
it  is  conveyed,  amidst  the  relatives  and  friends  in 
pure  white  mourning  dress  and  with  shaved  heads, 
oy  barge  or  by  land,  to  the  funeral  pile  of  the 
pagoda  where  it  is  to  be  burned.  There,  after 
renewed  prayers,  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bum  the  corpse  washes  its  face  with  coconut-water 
and  then  places  it  on  the  pile,  where  it  is  consumed, 
while  all  present  mourn.  The  few  bones  that  we 
left  after  cremation  are  put  into  an  ura,  which 
is  placed  in  the  house,  near  the  little  altar  of  the 
household  g(^.  The  funeral  ends  with  a banquet 
and  entertainments  of  ail  kinds,  including  even 
theatrical  performances.  Among  the  rich  these 
festivals  may  last  for  three  days;  many  poor 
people  ruin  themselves  in  order  to  do  things  well 
on  such  occasions. 

The  funeral  of  a prince  or  a king  requires  no  less  than  or 
twelve  months*  preparation ; it  costs  enormous  sums  and  gives 
occasion  for  rejoicings  which  the  people  loi^  remember.  The 
oorpee  is  slowly  dried  by  injections  of  mercury  and  placed  in  a 

8 olden  um  ; a huge  pavilion  of  teak-wood  is  erected,  on  which 
tie  um  is  to  be  plooed  and  which  symbolizes  Mount  Mem ; its 

fiillars,  framework,  oxxl  roof  ore  covered  with  gold  and  silver 
eaves  and  inUid  with  glass-work.  Under  the  roof  of  the 


Then  the  monks  recite  the  whole  day  sacred  texts  in  P&li,  hold- 
ing the  silver  cord  by  means  of  which  they  communicate  with 
the  um  containing  the  mortal  remains.  The  people  outside 
share  in  the  festival,  receiving  gratuitous  reireshment  and 
entertainment.  

On  the  following  day  the  monks  again  recite  PkU  texts,  while 
holding  the  silver  cord;  outside  the  people  are  being  enter- 
Uined  to  scenes  from  the  RAmdyatyi^  Chinese  shadow-plays 
(non/7),  marionettes  (Ailn),  and  Peguon  dances ; but  they  also 
atteiia  sermons  preached  by  the  monks,  before  scrambling  tor 
the  lemons  contoinlng  pieces  of  silver  which  the  king  throws  to 
the  crowd— one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  ceremony. 

Next  day,  to  the  sound  of  guns  and  plaintive  music,  the 
mort^  remains  leave  the  pagoda,  followed  by  a procession  of 
great  magnificence.  I^ey  are  carried  three  times  round  the 
pyramid  and  laid  on  the  gilded  throne  or  altar  in  the  central 
pavilion ; four  groups  of  monks  recite  texts  from  the  Abhidhar^ 
ma ; outside  the  entertainments  continue  for  four  nights  and 
four  daj^ 

At  the  end  of  the  fifth  day  the  gilded  altars  are  removed  from 
the  throne  of  the  central  pavilion,  or  pAra.-man,  and  the 
provisional  altars  which  are  to  be  burned  are  substitoted ; on 
these  are  laid  the  bodies  in  sandalwood  caskets  amid  sweet- 
scented  flowers.  The  king  sets  fire  to  the  pile  for  his  nw 
relatives  by  means  of  a flrs  kept  perpetually  burning  in  the 
pagoda,  l^en  all  the  great  personages  throw  sweet-scented 
wood  and  ^It-paper  ornaments  into  the  pile.  Outside  the 
gomes  continue. 

Next  day  the  ashes  ore  collected  and  In  procession  ore  thrown 
into  the  river  from  the  top  of  a pagoda.  The  bonw  which 
have  not  been  entirely  consumed  ore  placed  inside  a golden  urn 
and  returned  to  the  pyramid  on  the  sits 


reception-rooms  and  special  apartments— even  a ba^riMm. 
Under  a special  verandam  ore  the  valuable  gifts  which  the  king 
presents  to  the  monks  or  to  ths  other  persons  Invited— some- 
uxnes  including  European  agricultural  mooblnery  of  the  moat 
up-to-date  kinA 

The  cremation  begins  In  the  interior  of  the  polooe  by  a solemn 
procession  of  the  rdics  of  the  Buddha  and  the  o^es  of  toe 
royal  ancestors,  to  which  strangers  ore  not  admitted.  The 
relios  of  the  Buddha  ore  then  enthroned  on  an  altar  situated 
above  and  in  front  of  ths  remains  that  ore  awaiting  crema^n  ; 
the  ashes  of  ths  royal  anoestoro  ore  placed  in  the  royal  pavilion. 


Utar  which  was  set  up  for 

the  purpose. 

On  the  following  day  the  relics  of  the  Buddha,  the  reooains  of 
the  royal  ancestors,  and  the  debris  of  the  new  cremarion  are 
again  taken  in  procession  along  toe  rood  to  the  palace  and  the 
pagodas— their  fixed  dwelllna-placs. 

For  the  last  twenty  years  or  so,  after  funerals,  when  they 
appear  traditionally  In  white,  with  ohaved  heads,  toe  princes 
have  adopt^  Uie  custom  of  wearing  black  mourning-clothes, 
like  Europeans. 

There  is  another  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead 
which  is  sometimes  rcqmred  by  the  most  fervent 
Buddhisto,  vix.  the  partial  offering  of  their  bodies 
to  vultures.  If  it  is  arms  or  legs  that  are  to  be 
offered,  the  part  is,  in  the  case  of  a prince,  cat  up 
into  small  pieces,  put  on  a golden  plate,  and  pre- 
sented thus  in  the  Vat  SakSt  of  Bangkok  to  the 
swarms  of  vultures  which  fly  inceessntly  round 
this  sacred  chamel-honse. 

21.  Political  and  civil  organixation.  — (1) 
King. — Siam  is  governed  by  an  absolute  Idn^ 
supreme  judge  and  legislator,  ‘owner  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants,*  whose  despotism  is  moderated 
only  by  the  mildness  of  Buddhist  beliefs,  ^nl^ 
traditions,  and  popular  revolts.  This  king  is 
called  the  phra:,  ‘the  august,*  ‘the  divine,*  ‘the 
sacred*;  ms  subjects,  whatever  their  rank, 
proach  him  on  their  Imees  and  elbows  and  spea^ 
without  daring  to  raise  their  eyes.  The  crown  is 
heredity ; nevertheless  within  the  space  of  450 
years,  thanks  to  popular  revolutions  and  court 
intrigues,  Siam  has  been  governed  by  four  different 
dynasties.  The  order  of  succession  is  badly  regu- 
lated ; in  theory  the  crown  comes  to  the  eldest  son 
of  the  queen  or  the  first  wife  ; in  reality  the  king 
appoints  his  heir;  if  he  fails  to  do  to,  the  gr^t 
mandarins  and  ministers  choose  a king  from  the 

royal  family.  , ^ vt  ^ *1. 

(2)  Second  king;  royal  /amify.— Next  to  the 
king  comes  the  second  king,  corresponding  to  the 
upardja  or  the  ohharad  of  Cambodia;  he  is  a 
brother  of  the  king,  and  has  insignia,  several  ato- 
butes  of  royalty,  special  revenues,  a house,  and  a 
court  of  his  own.  In  time  of  war  he  used  to  be 
made  generalissimo ; this  led  certain  European 
travellers  to  call  him  the  ‘war-king.*  HU  au- 
thority U very  slight,  and  even  the  officials  of  his 
palace  are  nominated  by  the  real  king.  In  reality 
the  second  king  U the  first  and  most  respected  of 
the  twelve  krom,  or  princes  of  high  blood,  brothera 
of  the  king,  who  surround  the  sovereign.  Beneath 
them  are  ranged  200  or  300  other  members  of  the 
royal  family,  with  high  titles,  low  revenue,  ami  no 
authority  whatever.  At  the  fifth  generation  the 
descendants  of  royal  race  return  to  the  common 
mass  of  subjects. 
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(3)  Mandarins. — Nobility  is  not  hereditary  in 
Siam,  so  that  the  king  can  choose  his  mandarins 
or  ministers.  In  former  days  their  rank  was  in- 
dicated by  the  shape  of  their  betel-box,  the  shape 
and  material  of  the  gold  or  silver  crowns  encircling 
their  ceremonial  rn^ot  (Skr.  mukuita)^  a sort  of 
astrologer’s  peaked  cap  of  white  cloth,  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlieir  balon  (a  highly  ornamented  shore- 
boat),  the  adornment  of  their  swords,  and  the 
nnml^r  of  slaves  who  followed  them ; and  they 
formed  six  classes.  At  the  present  day  they  are 
headed  by  the  two  somdet  chao  phra:ya — three 
words  meaning  ‘lord,*  ‘king,*  ‘prince*— or  great 
ministers,  the  one  generalissimo  (the  chakkra),  and 
the  other  admiredissimo  (the  A:ra.’IaAdfn).  Under 
them  come  five  secondary  ministers,  chao  ph{r)a:ya. 
who  govern  the  palace,  and  look  after  the  sacred 
and  royal  storehouses  {pkra : khd&ng)^  agriculture 
{phSlldthipt  Skr.  b&ladeva),  law-suits,  and  ^ the 
Peguans  and  other  Asiatics  not  belonging  to  Siam. 
These  ministers,  assisted  by  more  than  20  pha : ya 
or  phya,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  the  important 
services  of  the  capital.  The  governors  of  provinces 
are  lower  still,  with  the  generic  title  of  cAoo 
mu'dng,  ‘lords  of  the  country,*  and  with  great 
powers.  They  are  both  prefects  and  high  judges, 
treasurers  and  controllers  of  taxes.  They  are 
nominated  and  dismissed  at  will  by  the  king. 
All  those  officials  are  obliged  to  drink  the  water 
of  sdlegiance  twice  a year.  Great  oppressors  of 
the  peopl^  they  are  restrained  only  by  the  fear  of 
roym  punishment. 

(4)  Justice. — As  in  Cambodia,  justice  is  slow  and 
costly,  although,  according  to  the  code,  all  cases 
ought  to  be  settled  in  three  days.  At  the  foot  of 
the  scale  justice  is  administered  by  the  village-chiefs 
{kdm  ndn),  then  by  the  governor  of  the  province,  to 
whom  one  may  appeal  from  them.  From  him  one 
may  then  go  to  Bangkok  to  the  lakhonban  (Skr. 
nagarapdla)f  presided  over  by  the  minister  of 
justice.  A special  tribunal  deals  \vith  European 
cases. 

(6)  Codes  of  laws. — Since  the  time  of  King 
Phra : N&r^t  the  Siamese  codes  have  been  collected 
into  four  volumes.  This  compilation,  which  is 
strikingly  similar  to  the  Cambodian  one,  is  divided 
into  three  parts ; (a)  Phra : tdmra^  a list  of  officials, 
their  prerogatives  and  duties ; (6)  Phra : thSLmnun^ 
a collection  of  ancient  Siamese  institutions ; and 
(c)  Phra : rdxd  k&mnotj  * Book  of  Royal  Ordinances,* 
the  laws  promulgated  or  revised  under  Phra: 
N&rht.  Divided  into  lakkhdna,  or  sections,  they 
treat  of  theft,  slaves,  marriage,  contracts  and 
debts,  trials  and  disputes,  and  inheritances.  In 
all  these  laws,  which  are  wise  and  well  suited  to 
the  customs  of  the  country,  there  are  few  specially 
Hindu  traits. 

A methodical  modernized  revision,  in  the  light 
of  European  and  Neo- Japanese  codes,  has  been 
made  of  the  corpus  of  Siamese  laws  under  the 
excellent  supervision  of  King  ChulSlongkorn ; he 
himself  has  written  the  preface.  The  work  is  in 
course  of  publication,  and  European  translations 
of  it  are  beginning  to  be  produced. 

(6)  Ordeals. — Trial  by  ordeal  is  still  adopted  in 
some  cases — e.g.^  trial  by  clay. 

In  ordar  to  dlfoorer  a thief,  a sorcerer  asks  two  ticais  (about 
two  francs)  from  the  person  who  has  been  robbed.  He  lights 
a candle  and  places  one  of  the  coins  at  either  side ; then  he 
mutters  a magical  formula,  and,  taking  a har  of  olay,  raises  it 
sereral  times  abore  bla  head,  reciting  formulas.  He  then 
Uieasures  it  with  his  little  finger  and  breaks  it  into  pieces  a 
little  OTer  three  centimetres  long;  he  gires  one  piece  to  each 
of  the  suspected  persons  and  orders  them  to  chew  it  and  then 
spit.  The  one  who  cannot  do  so  is  declared  guilty. 

There  are  also  ordeals  by  water,  boiling  oil,  melted 
tin,  fire,  etc. 

(7)  Penalties.  — There  is  a great  variety  of 
penuries,  including,  besides  imprisonment, — for  life 
or  for  a time — public  exhioitions,  ignominious 


parades,  corporal  punishment  (flagellation,  mutila- 
tion, etc.),  and  death  by  beheading  or  by  drowning. 
Old  authorities  tell  that  a popular  punishment  was 
‘ frying  * the  culprits  in  a huge  copper  filled  with 
coconut-oil.  The  death  penalty  cannot  be  pro- 
noxmced  except  after  royal  approval.  Crimes  of 
Ibse-majesti  and  l^e-religion  call  forth  the  direst 
punishments. 

(8)  Slavery  and  statute  labour. — In  former  times 
the  slave  was  a slave  by  birth  ; now  he  becomes  a 
slave  by  voluntary  contract,  by  sale  (of  a daughter 
by  her  parents),  or  because  oi  insolvency,  convic- 
tion, or  legal  confiscation.  Since  1890  children 
bom  in  slavery  become  exempt  from  law  on  their 
twenty -first  birthday.  All  free  healthy  men  sub- 
jected to  the  ‘royal  service*  are  liable  to  statute 
labour.  On  his  accession  every  sovereign  orders 
all  adult  males  to  be  tatued  on  the  wrist  with  a 
special  sign.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  they  are 
registered.  They  owe  three  months  per  annum  of 
statute  labour  ror  the  execution  and  repair  of 
public  works,  but  this  must  never  occupy  more 
than  one  month  per  quarter,  so  as  not  to  hinder 
their  agricultural  operations.  They  may  redeem 
themselves  by  means  of  a payment  of  60  nrancs  per 
annum  ; they  have  much  to  put  up  with  from  the 
bad  faith  and  the  greed  of  the  royal  officials.  The 
hereditary  serfs  are  undoubtedly  the  descendants 
of  ancient  criminals ; the  crown  reserves  them  for 
its  service.  They  have  one  month  of  work,  during 
which  they  are  ted,  one  month*8  rest,  and  so  on. 
Often  they  can  buy  back  their  service  for  a certain 
sum.  Their  pei'son  is  inviolable,  and  therefore 
their  insolence  is  often  ejeat ; they  can  run  into 
debt  and  become  the  ^aves  of  their  creditors. 
The  Asiatic  ‘slaves* — Peguans,  Annamese,  Cam- 
bodians, Chams,  Laotians,  and  descendants  of 
former  prisoners  of  war — owe  three  months  of 
military  service  in  the  year,  and  never  leave  the 
kingdom.  Others  are  simply  paid  in  money  or  in 
kind.  The  Chinese,  duly  inscribed  in  a special 
list  and  undergoing  certain  civil  formalities,  are 
subject  to  only  one  tax,  the  payment  of  which  is 
certified  by  a wax  seal  applied  to  a string  round 
their  wrists. 

LrrxRATUU.  — H.  Alabaster,  Th$  WTieel  of  the  Law : 
Buddhism  illuttrated  from  Siamete  Sources.  London,  1871 : 
A.  Bastian,  Die  VOlker  der  OsUiehen  Asien : Studien  und 
Reisen,  voL  UL,  ‘Reisen  in  Sism  Ixn  Jahr«  1863,*  Jena,  1867; 
C.  Sever,  * About  SlamcM  Medioine,*  Joum.  Siam  Soeieiy.  It. 

L I^n^kok,  1907J,  p.  1 ; J.  Bowringr.  Kingdom  amd 
People  of  Siam.  2 vols..  London,  1857 ; R.  Chalmers,  ' The 
King  of  Siam’s  Edition  of  the  P&ll  Tipi(^a,*  JRAS.  Jan.  1898, 
pp.  1-10  (cf.  C.  R.  Lsumum,  PAOS.  April,  1886,  pp.  ooxliv- 
occiv);  L.  Finot,  Reeherohee  eur  la  litiSralure  laotienne, 
Hanot,  1017  (from  BulL  de  V Boole  frangaiee  dC Bxtrime-Orient. 
xvii.  no.  6);  E.  Ponmerean,  Le  Siam  anden.  2 vols.,  Paris, 
1895-1908;  O.  Frankfurter,  The  Kingdom  of  Siam.  Neve  York, 
1904  (published  on  the  ocossion  of  the  St.  Louis  Exhibition) ; G. 
E.  Gerini,  Siam  ...  A deaoriptioe  Catalogue  of  the  Siameae 
Section  at  the  International  BxhibUion  ...  in  Turin.  1911. 
Bng.  rev.  ed.,  Hertford,  1012,  and  various  artt.  in  the  Bangkok 
Timet ; N.  Gervaise,  Hitt,  naturelle  et  politique  du  royaume 
de  Siam,  Paris,  1688 ; B.  Hamy,  * Note  eur  une  statue  andenne 
du  dieu  (plea  provenant  des  mines  de  Kftmpheng  Phfit’  (and 
bearing  an  inscription  translated  by  Father  Schmidt),  in  RBth 
viL  [l&S]  36S-S72 ; A J.  Irwin,  * Some  Siameee  Ohoet-lore  and 
Demonology,*  in  J'oum.  Siam  Society.  Iv.  pt.  iL  [1907]  p.  lOff. ; 
S.  de  la  I^ubSr^  Du  Royaume  de  Siam.  2 vols.,  Pai^  1691, 
Eng.  tr.,  A New  Hietorical  Relation  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam. 
2 vola,  London,  1693 ; E.  Lorgeou,  * Les  Suphaait  [aBmoral 

ftroverb^  Siamois,'  in  Bull,  de  CAUUnie  oriental,  noa  1-3 
1881];  J.  B.  Pallegobe,  Description  du  royaume  Thai  ou 
Siam.  2 vols.,  Paris,  1854,  and  Oraminatiea  linguoe  tAai, 
Bangkok,  1850;  A Pavie,  Contee  tiamoie  et  laotxene.  Paris, 
1018;  I.  Taylor,  * Some  Account  of  the  Trai  Phum,*  in  Joum 
of  Ind.  Archipelago,  v.  [1854]  638-542. 

Antoine  Cabaton. 

SIBERIA,  SIBIRIAKS,  SIBERIANS.— I, 
Siberia. — x.  Origin  of  the  name. — The  name 
Siberia  is  usually  considered  to  be  derived  from 
one  of  two  sources  ; either  from  the  Russian  term 
for  ‘north,*  Sievier,  Sivir,  Sibir,  or  from  ^hir- 
Isker,  the  name  of  the  chief  town  of  the  Tata.r 
dominion  which  the  Russians  found  in  Siberia  at 
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the  time  of  her  conquest.  But  as  a matter  of  fact 
the  first  hypothesis  seems  superficial,  since  the 
early  Russians  knew  Siberia  undei* *  the  name  not 
of  North  but  of  Yugra.  By  this  term  must  be 
understood  the  land  which  in  the  9th  and  10th 
centuries  stretched  from  the  river  Vychegda  in 
the  west  to  the  Upper  Irtish  in  the  east.  In  the 
15th  cent,  the  geographical  boundaries  of  Yugra 
changed ; it  was  confined  to  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Ural,  between  the  rivers  Sygva,  Konda,  and 
Lower  Ob  (i.e.  the  lands  north  of  58®  N.  lat.).  It 
is  only  after  the  16th  cent,  that  the  Russian 
chronicle.s  begin  to  abandon  the  name  Yugra  for 
that  of  * Siberian  lands.*  Meanwhile  the  name 
Sybir  as  capital  of  the  Tatar  khanate  appears  on 
Old  maps  of  1367  (unknown  origin)  and  1459  (Fra. 
Mauro) ; and  under  the  Ickst  Tatar  khan,  Kuchum, 
in  the  16th  cent.,  the  name  was  also  used  for  the 
whole  khanate.  When,  in  1583,  Isker  or  Sybir 
was  taken  by  the  Cossaclu  of  Yermak,  the  Russians 
adopted  the  name  Sybir  for  the  whole  of  the  con- 
quered territory,  including  Yugra.  A new  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  Siberia  lias  been  suggested  by  £. 
Blochet.  He  considers  that  the  people  known  in 
the  ancient  Chinese  annals  as  the  Jwen-Jwen  were 
the  same  as  the  people  called  Ib-Ib,  Ibim,  Ibil,  Ibir, 
and  that  the  last  word  is  identical  with  Sybir. ^ 

2.  Geographical  position. — By  the  name  Siberia 
is  understooa  the  countiy  between  the  Arctic  shore 
and  the  Central  Asiatic  mountains  and  steppes 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean  from  west  to  east.  Under  the 
administrative  division  of  the  Russian  Government 
up  to  1917  it  denoted  a much  smaller  territory, 
VIZ.  the  governments  of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeni- 
seisk, Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Trans-BaikaL  All 
the  lands  east  of  these  were  called  the  * Far  East 
Country.*  From  a geographical  and  ethical  point 
of  view,  however,  thu  division  is  artificial,  and  we 
shall  here  take  Siberia  to  include  the  Far  East 
country,  i.e.  as  being  composed  of  the  governments 
of  Tobolsk,  Tomsk,  Yeniseisk,  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk, 
Trans-Baikal,  Amur,  the  sea-coast,  and  the  island 
of  Sakhalin.  The  Caspion-Aral  steppe  country, 
with  Turkestan  and  Transcaspia,  forms  under  this 
division  Russian  Central  Asia. 

3.  History. — ^The  msterial  relatioir  to  the  earliest  history  of 
man  in  Siberia  and  the  adjacent  countries  is  only  be^innin^  to 
be  unearthed.  Whether  nalmolithic  man  existed  there  Is  still 
unproved,  though  the  Kussism  archmologist  Savyenkoff  de- 
clares the  stona  implements  found  by  him  along  the  Middle 
Yenisei  to  be  of  pslseolithic 

The  earliest  epoch  that  is  fairly  well  defined  Is  that  of 
neolithic  kitchen-middens  and  pictographic  writings  on  the 
cliffs,  which  are  probably  of  the  same  date.  These  are  met 
with  chiefly  in  S.  w.  Siberia,  between  the  rivers  Ishim,  Tobol, 
Yenisei,  Abakan,  and  Kemchik. 

The  bronze  age  reocuUns  discovered  in  the  Minusinsk  country 
in  8.W.  Siberia  and  the  Altai  oome  next  in  antiquity.  Besides 
bronze  implements,  the  graves  of  this  period  contain  imple- 
ments of  copper  and  gold  and  burial  masks  of  g3i)eum. 

While  the  neolithic  remnants  can  be  assorted  with  the 
people  whom  one  can  call  the  Palmo-Siberians,  who  are  even 
now  living  to  a large  extent  in  a neolithic  state  of  culture,  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the  highly 
developed  culture  of  the  bronze  age.  It  is  more  probable  that 
Central  Asiatic  influences  are  responsible  for  it,  either  * Ar>an  * 
or  'Turanian*  or  both. 

Following  on  the  bronze  age  we  find  remnants  of  the  iron  age 

Siread  over  a much  wider  area  : in  fact  all  S.  and  W.  Siberia  is 
ch  in  iron  implements  and  weapons,  and  also  In  memorial 
stones  with  Turkio-Uigur  inscriptions.  These  can  be  ascribed 
without  hesitation  to  the  Neo-Siberians  of  Turkic  (Turanian) 
affinities.*  One  of  tbeee  Turkic  tribes,  ths  Yakut,  are  even 
now  in  the  stage  of  iron  culture,  owing  to  their  isolation  since 
they  migrated  to  the  north-east.^  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  distribution  of  the  Palso-Siberians  at  the  time  of 
the  Minusinsk  bronze  culture,  but  it  Is  fairly  certain  that  it  was 
ths  iron  age  people  who  were  responsible  for  the  forced  migra- 


^‘Lee Nome  dec  Turcs  dans  TA vesta,*  JJIAS,  1915,  pp. 
805-308. 

3 1.  T.  Savyenkoff,  Ths  PalcBolithie  JSpoeh  in  the  JSetgKbo%erhood 
qf  Kraenoyartk  (in  RossiaiO.  Krasnojiursk,  1892. 

* M.  A.  OzapUoka,  2'he  Turke  qf  Central  Arid,  Oxford,  1918, 
pp.  •7-108. 

♦ See  art.  Yakut. 
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tion  of  the  Paleo-Sibcrians  to  the  north-east;  some  of  the 
tribes  to  whom  the  Introduction  of  iron  has  been  ascribed  still 
survive  in  S.  Siberia  and  Central  Asia.  These  are  the  Kirghiz 
called  by  ths  ancient  Chinese  * Khakas.' 

Politically,  S.  Siberia  \^'a8  from  time  imniemorial  directly  oi 
indirectly  subject  to  China,  till  in  the  7th  cent.  a.d.  the  Turkic 
khans  became  strong  enough  to  free  themselves  from  Chinese 
supremacy  and  to  deprive  the  Palaso-Siberians  in  the  north  of 
their  freedom.  In  the  north-west  Siberia  bad  been  in  the  power 
of  the  Yugra  and  the  Samoyed  and  then  under  the  domination 
of  Turka,  and  in  the  south  and  east  under  Turks,  Chinese,  and 
Mongols  when  the  Russians  appeared  there  as  conquerors  in 
the  16th  century.  Moreover,  the  peaceful  migration  of  the 
Finnic  and  Great  Russian  tribes  to  w.  Siberia,  as  far  as  the  Ob, 
had  been  in  progress  since  the  10th  and  11th  centimes.  This 
natural  colonization  was  stopped  for  the  time  being  when  in 
the  13th  cent.  Russia  was  over-run  by  the  Turkic  Tatars  ; but 
soon  after  the  fall  of  the  Golden  Horde  the  Russian  attitude 
changed  again  from  defensive  to  offensive.  In  Che  15th  cent, 
the  Yugra  lands  were  subdued  by  Moscow,  and  In  the  16th  cent. 
W.  Siberia  as  far  as  the  Ob.  Between  1618  and  1648  the  Russians 
moved  from  the  Ob  to  the  Padfle.  This  conquest  was  not 
effected  by  the  sweeping  advance  of  an  Imperial  army  like  that 
of  Alexander  the  Great  or  Jengbiz  Khan,  but  was  the  result  of 
successful  rai^  by  small  banos  of  Cossacks,  which  were  the 
more  effective  since  the  sboriglnal  tribes,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Turkic  khanate  of  Siberia  and  the  Kirghiz  and  Kaizak 
states,  had  no  strong  State  organization  and  unity.  Thus  all 
opposition  came  from  the  Neo-Siberians  of  the  steppe  country 
and  W.  Siberia.  The  Samoyed,  Tungus,  Yakut,  Buriat,  and 
PaUeo-Sibenans  could  offer  hardly  any  resistance  to  the 
invasion.  It  was  not  the  efforts  of  the  OMsacks  and  the  regular 
army,  however,  that  won  Siberia  for  Russia,  but  the  unceasing 
and  steady  stream  of  emigrants  from  the  Volga  to  the  Ob  ana 
the  Yenisei.  This  voluntary  migration  never  reached  as  far  as 
the  Pactfle,  and  that  is  why  the  Russian  domination  of  the 
Paciflc  was  due  to  strategical  and  political  methods  rather  than 
to  colonization. 

Though  the  first  Russian  reached  Amur  in  the  17th  cent. 
(OkhotM  was  founded  in  1647),  it  was  not  till  ths  time  of  the 
governor  Muravieff-Amurski,  In  the  middle  of  the  19th  cent., 
that  the  Far  East  was  conquered  from  both  a strategic  and  a 
diplomatic  point  of  view.  Forcible  colonization  followed,  but 
even  after  railways  were  constructed  the  Sibiriak  and  Russian 
workmen  could  not  neaxly  bold  their  own  In  numbers  against 
the  overwhelming  preponderance  of  yellow  labourers. 

4.  Exploration. — The  information  about  Siberia 
found  in  Chinese  historians  is  still  very  little 
known  and  needs  much  interpretation ; these 
historians  are  concerned  chiefly  with  £.  Siberia. 
Again,  mediaeval  travellers  like  Marco  Polo  knew 
of  Siberia  only  by  hearsay.  The  first  modem 
traveller  who  explored  Si^ria  was  Herberstein 
in  the  16th  cent,  and  then  Messerschmidt  (1719-27), 
who  included  in  his  party  the  Swede  von  Strahlen- 
berg.  The  MSS  of  Messerschmidt  have  never 
been  printed  or  fuUy  used.  Next  come  Dutch, 
English,  and  Danish  travellers,  whose  explorations 
were  confined  to  the  sea-route  between  Asia  and 
Europe,  and  Asia  and  America.  In  fact,  from 
the  time  of  the  Novgorod  Republic  the  northern 
sea-route  from  the  West  to  Siberia  was  a matter 
of  constant  experiment.  This  route  was  estab- 
lished in  the  16th  cent,  by  the  Muscovite  the 
Dutch,  and  the  English.  For  a short  period  all 
colonization  follow^  this  route,  and  an  inter- 
national trade-station  was  established  along  the 
river  Taz,  east  of  the  Bay  of  Ob,  early  in  the  17th 
century. 

The  first  study  of  the  customs  and  relinon  of 
the  aborigines  we  owe  to  Gmelin,  Steller,  Pallas, 
and  Georgi,  all  of  whom  visited  Siberia  in  the 
18th  century.  But  it  is  the  travellers  of  the  19tb 
cent.,  especially  Middendorff,  Radlofi’,  Adrian  off, 
Schrenk,  Czekanowski,  Klements,  Bogoras,  Jochel- 
son,  Sternberg,  and  others,  who  have  collected 
information  wnich  enables  os  to  understand  the 
present  religious  systems  of  Siberia. 

5.  CljL&smcation  of  inhabitants.  — From  the 
historical  survey  of  Siberia  it  follows  that  we  can 
find  there  representatives  of  all  the  peoples  who 
at  various  times  dominated  the  whole  or  part  of 
this  vast  country,  viz.  the  Paleeo-Siberians,  the 
Neo-Siberians,  the  Chinese,  the  Russians,  and  the 
Japanese. 

(a)  By  the  name  PaloBO-Siberians  we  mean  the 
most  ancient  stock  of  Siberian  aborigines  who 
were  pushed  to  the  north  and  north-east  by  the 
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Neo-Siberians  advancing  from  Central  Asia,  espe- 
cially the  Finnic  and  Turkic  peoples.'  The  Paloeo- 
Siberians  are  also  known  as  Northern  and  North- 
Bastem  Palaeo-Asiats.*  Neither  of  these  terms  is 
intended  to  indicate  absolute  community  of  race 
or  linguistic  identity  between  the  vauious  peoples 
who  formed  the  original  population  of  the  country. 
\Ve  find  among  them  both  the  hairy  Ainu  and  the 
beardless  Chukchi ; and  we  include  here  also  the 
Eskimo,  wlio  in  physical  type,  language,  and 
culture  form  a wedge  between  the  Palaeo-Sibenans 
living  in  Asia  and  their  kinsmen  in  America  who 
are  known  as  the  north-western  Amerinds.  Hence 
this  grouping  of  remnants  of  dirterent  raees  is 
merely  justifaed  liiatorically  and  geographically, 
though  to  a large  extent  culturally  as  well. 

This  groap  contains  the  folloarlng  tribes  : 

(1)  The  Eskimo,  on  the  Asiatic  shore  of  Bering  Strait, 
(numbering  lilfi  in  1911);  also  the  whole  of  Arctic  America 
from  Alaska  to  Greenland.  Their  total  number  is  25,000. 

(2)  The  Aleut,  In  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Komandor  Islands 
(l^X 

(5)  The  OUyak,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  and  in  the 
northern  port  of  the  island  of  Sakhalin  (429S^ 

(4)  The  Ainu,  in  the  islsnd  of  Teso  and  the  eouthem  part  of 
SiJ^in  0467^ 

(6)  The  (ItelmenX  eouthem  part  of  Kamchatka 

(2182). 

(6)  The  Chukchi,  on  the  Chuiccht  Peninsula,  between  the 
Anadyr  river  and  the  Arctic  Ooean  (12,963). 

(7)  The  Koryak,  south  of  the  Ohukohi.  between  the  Anadyr 
river  and  the  central  port  of  Kamchatka  (7943). 

(8)  The  Ohuvantiy,  on  the  Upper  and  Middle  Anadyr  (569). 

(9)  The  Yukogir,  between  the  Lower  Yana  and  the  Lower 
Kolyma  rivers  (about  723). 

(1^  The  Oetyok  of  the  Yenisei,  the  most  westerly  of  all,  on 
the  Lower  Yenisei,  between  the  Lower  and  the  Middle  or  Stony 
Tunguska  (1021).s 

To  this  day  92  cent  of  the  Palseo-Siberiana 
know  no  language  nut  their  own,  and  onW  40  per 
cent  of  them  are  nominal  Christians.  They  are 
said  to  be  dying  oat  only  in  cases  where  they  have 
given  np  their  native  industries  and  taken  up  the 
me  of  a Russian  colonist. 

(b)  The  term  Neo-Siberians  will  cover  the 
peoples  who,  from  a lingnistio  standpoint,  made 
np  Gastrin’s*  * Ural-Altaic  people* ; but  the  people 
speaking  Ural-Altaic  languages  are  not  limited  to 
^l^ria.  By  Neo-Siberian,  therefore,  we  mean 
those  of  the  Ural-Altaio  peoples  who  originally 
came  from  Central  Asia  or  £.  Europe,  but  have 
been  in  Siberia  for  at  least  the  last  lOuO  years,  and 
are  now  snliiciently  differentiated  from  the  kindred 
peoples  of  the  region  of  their  origm  to  deserve  a 
generic  name.  The  Neo-Siberians  include : 

(1)  The  Finnic  tribes  of  Siberia,  via.  the  Vogul  between  the 
Um  Mountains,  Berezofl,  and  Tobolsk,  and  the  UgrUn  Gstysk 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Ob,  the  Yenisei,  and  Tomsk. 

(2)  The  Somoyedic  tribes,  Uviz^r  olonj^  the  Arotio  shore 
between  Obeakaya  Bav  In  European  Buana  and  the  Khatonga 
river  In  Siberia,  extending  southward  to  the  Abakan  steppes. 

(B)  The  Turido  tribes,  inhabitin|^  S.W.  Siberia,  ana  repro- 


lented  by  ona  of  their  nations,  the  i 


ut,  in  E.  Siberia. 


(4)  The  Mongolio  tribes,  including  the  Western  Mongols  or 
the  Kolmuk,  the  Eastern  Mongols  or  the  Khalka,  and  the 
Borthera  Mongols  or  the  Buriat  of  BoikoL 

(6)  The  Tunguolc  tribes,  scattered  aQ  over  E.  Siberia  os  for 
west  os  the  river  Tos  and  os  Cor  south  os  the  eouthem  frontiers 
of  Manchuxia.4 

The  native  population,  both  Palteo-  and  Neo- 
Siberian,  formed  in  1911  only  a small  percentage 
of  the  total  number  of  inhabitants—^  Sibena 
proper  10*9  per  cent,  and  in  the  Far  East  country 
^’6  per  cent  (in  the  Aral-Caspian  steppe  conn  try 
60  per  cent).  This  means  that  the  number  of 
Palno-Siberians  in  1911  was  32,000;  of  Neo- 
Siberians,  949,000  in  Siberia  and  the  Far  East 

> M.  A.  Czaplicka.  Aboriginal  SiboriOf  Oxford,  1914,  p.  16  f. 

SL.  von  Schrenck,  Tho  Native*  of  th*  Amur  Country  (in 
Russian),  Sc.  Petersburg,  1883,  pp.  265-257 ; see  also  Oerm.  tr., 
Di*  Votker  d**  Amur-Land**,  St.  Petersburg,  1881. 

* CL  ortt.  Aimtts,  Alsvts,  Eskimos,  Oiltaks,  Osttaks. 

4 M.  A.  Castr4n,  RrUeberickU  und  Brief*  au*  d*n  JaAr*n 
lSt^t.9,  St.  Petersbnrg.  1856. 

A See  ortt.  Buuats,  Fikxs  (Andent),  Funro-UouAKS,  Imaoi 
AXD  Inou  (Lapps  and  Samojeds),  Kooba,  Mokools,  (mttaxs, 
Pastooal  Psorum,  Samotko,  Tomoub,  Tcbu,  and  Yakut. 


(and  2,200,000  in  the  steppe  country) ; while  the 
European  or  semi  - European  colonists  number 
some  8,000,000  in  Siberia  and  in  the  Far  East  (and 
1,500,000  in  the  steppe  country).  Thus,  while  ir 
the  steppe  country  the  native  element  predomi- 
nates, in  Siberia  it  forma  a quite  unimportant 
percentage  from  an  economic  point  of  view.  The 
strength  of  the  Russian  colonists  lies  in  their 
birth-rate.  Statistics  of  1910  show  that  for  each 
100  Russian  colonist  women  11  children  were  bom, 
while  in  the  Turkic  tribe  of  Yakut,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  prolific  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  number  of  children  for  the  same 
number  of  women  was  only  9 and  among  the 
Kirghiz  only  6. 

(c)  The  name  Sibiriak  is  used  for  those  Siberian 
colonists  who  have  lived  in  the  country  for 
at  least  one  or  two  generations,  and  have  won 
the  name  of  ‘old  settlers,*  ‘Starojily*  (stary^ 
*old,*y<Z,  ‘lived*).  The  new  emigrants  are  call^ 

‘ Novosiely  * (novy,  ‘ new,*  sielo^  ‘ village  ’).  Several 
E.  European  nations  have  a share  in  the  com- 

Position  of  the  Sibiriak  nation.  The  largest  in- 
usion  is  of  Great  Russian  blood,  and  then  Little 
Russian  or  Ukrainian,  but  it  also  includes  Finns, 
Poles,  White  Russians,  various  Caucasian  natives, 
and  many  Neo-Siberian  peoples,  especially  those  of 
Tnrkl^  olood. 

Generally  speaking,  the  ethnical  classification 
corresponds  to  the  distribution  of  the  chief  re- 
ligious creeds.  The  Palseo-Siberians  are  in  the 
main  shamanists,  and  have  only  began  to  be  con- 
verted to  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  on  the 
borders  of  their  territory. 

The  Neo-Siberians  are  Muhammadans  in  W. 
Siberia,  Lamaists  in  £.  Siberia,  shamanists  in 
inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  and  Russian 
Orthodox  only  where  they  are  fused  with  the 
Sibiriaks.  The  farther  south  we  go  into  Central 
Asia,  the  more  general  becomes  the  Muhammadan 
religion.  The  Sibiriaks  are  followers  of  various 
Chnstian  Churches.  Christianity  in  Siberia  is 
represented  ohiefiy  by  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  (about  8,000,000  members  in  1911);  then 
by  various  Russian  schismatic  sects  numbering  at 
least  350,000 ; the  third  place  is  occupied  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  (about  90,000  in  1911).  ^ 
These  statistics  however,  must  be  taken  with 
some  reserve.  They  are  based  on  the  general 
census  of  1897  and  on  the  additional  census  of  the 
local  statistical  committees.  Since  the  political 
purpose  of  this  work  was  to  show  the  success  of 
the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  to  depreciate  all 
other  Christian  Churches  as  well  as  the  schis- 
matics from  Orthodoxy,  it  may  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  number  of  the  schismatics  is 
about  ten  times  gi^ter  than  it  appears.  More- 
over, to  belong  officially  to  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church  in  Sil]«ria  in  many  cases  means  merely  to 
combine  the  superstitious  beliefs  of  shamanism 
with  some  of  the  ritual  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church. 

II.  Tes  Sibiriaks, — While  emigration  from 
Russia  to  Siberia  since  the  construction  of  the 
Trans-Siberian  railway  has  followed  a definite 
plan,  and  was,  in  a way,  compulsory,  the  same 
cannot  be  said  of  the  early  emigration.  Thus, 
inquiring  into  the  origin  or  776  districts  of  the 
Yeniseisk  government,  we  find  that  674  of  them 
were  starts  by  free  emigrants  and  only  102  arose 
as  the  result  of  the  old  Russian  Government  order 
— i.e.  were  composed  of  political  and  criminal 
exiles  smd  those  Russian  peasants  who  were 
brought  by  the  Government  Immigmtion  Com- 
mitt^.  T^e  first  category  is  called  ‘Po-volye* 
(‘of  free  will*);  the  second  category  consists  of 
those  who  came  ‘ Po-nyevolye ’ (‘not  of  free 
wLU*). 
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X.  ColonizaLtion. — The  eurlieet  colonists  are  to  be  found  in 
W.  Sibe^a.  We  can  trace  a remarkable  re^larity  in  the  free 
and  undirected  colonization  of  the  pre-railway  period.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  steppes  of  S.  Russia  moved  to  the  steppe 
re^ons  of  Siberia,  while  the  people  from  the  forest  rei^ion 
settled  in  the  taiga  (dense  forest).  The  government  of  Tomsk 
has  received  imm«ffr*^ots  chlefl3*  from  the  governments  of  Kursk, 
Voronel,  Tamboff,  Chernigoff,  and  Poltava.  The  go'’«rament 
of  Tobolsk  has  been  peopled  chiefly  by  the  natives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Vitelisk,  Mo^leff,  Chemigofz,  Orel,  and  Poltava.  Again, 
the  steppe  counti^  is  almost  entirely  populated  by  the  immigrants 
from  tne  southern  or  steppe  provinces  of  European  Russia,  the 
governments  of  Poltava,  ^vris,  Ekaterinoslav,  and  Kherson, 
^ua  itmay  be  seen  that  Siberia,  especially  W.  Siberia,  has  been 
peopled  by  the  Great  Russians  no  less  than  by  the  Little 
Russians  or  Ukrainians.  The  Far  East  contains  but  few  old 
settlers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Siberian  Cossacks;  the 
Russian  element  there  consists  chiefly  of  peasants  brought 
straight  from  Russia  in  the  middle  of  the  IQth  cent.,  called,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  StaroJUy  and  Novosiely,  by  the  name 
of  * Staroeiely.' 

Of  ail  the  inhabitants  of  Siberia  the  least  susceptible  to 
assiniilation  are  perhaps  the  Cossack  communities.  Their 
origin  is  different  from  that  of  the  European  Cossacks,  who 
were  once  in  the  16th  and  16th  centuries  national  units.  The 
Siberian  Cossacks  were  formed  as  voluntary  re^raents  com- 
posed of  tiie  most  adventurous  elements  of  the  Russian  State, 
and  were  used  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  Asiatic  lands, 
safeguarding  the  frontiers,  or  keeping  watch  over  the  people 
exiled  to  Siberia.  They  are  more  devoted  to  the  Orwoaox 
Church,  except  those  who  belong  to  the  Muhammadan  creed, 
than  the  Sibiriaks. 

The  Siberian  Cossacks  met  the  European  Cossacks  when  the 
latter  were  sent  as  political  exiles  after  each  of  their  national 
risings,  and  through  this  contact  the  Siberian  Cossacks  adopted 
some  of  the  national  traditions  and  the  schismatic  spirit  of  the 
European  Cossacks.  Up  till  1017  the  social  posiuon  of  the 
Siberian  Cossacks  was  better  than  that  of  either  theoolonists  or 
the  natives,  since  they  were  richly  endowed  with  land  and  lived 
under  their  special  Cossack  orgaoisatioas,  and  hence  formed  a 
community  within  a community.  They  are  made  up  of  eight 
units : (1)  the  Yenisei  unit,  with  its  centre  at  Irkutsk  (number- 
ing S0,(w  members  of  both  sexes) ; (2)  the  Ussuri  unit,  with  its 
centre  at  Tladivoetok  (M.OOO) ; (8)  the  Semirechie  unit,  with 
its  centre  at  Vlemyi  (45,000) ; (4)  the  Amur  unit,  with  its  centre 
at  BUgovyeshchensk  (50,000) ; (5)  the  Siberian  unit,  with  its 
centre  at  Omsk  (180,000)  * (6)  toe  Trans-Baikal  uniL  with  its 
centre  at  Chita  (270,000) ; (7)  toe  Orenburg  unit,  with  its  centre 
at  Orenburg  (580,000);  and^  the  Ural  (Talk)  unit,  with  its 
centre  at  iJmlsk  (900,000).  ^e  half-breeds  of  Russian-Buriat 
blood  form  a spemal  group  called  * Ear3rmy.'  Among  the  eth- 
nological curiosities  of  toe  Siberian  colonial  world  are  the 
people  who  live  in  17  villages  of  the  Bukhtarminsk  district  in 
toe  AltaL  In  the  middle  of  the  17th  cent,  all  people  of  Russian 
origin  who  were  wanderers  and  had  no  identity  books  were 
banished  there.  They  formed  a colony  of  their  own,  called 
themselves  * Bezimyennye,*  Cs.  * nameless,*  intermarried  with 
the  Altai  Turks,  adopted  their  culture  and  beliefs,  and  became 
practically  independent  of  the  Russian  Government.  Towards 
toe  end  of  toe  ISth  and  the  beginning  of  toe  19tb  cent,  they  were 
compelled  to  become  Russian  sublects  again,  but  under  the 
same  conditions  as  the  local  aborigines— i.s.,  their  own  * steppe 
Duma*  was  their  direct  administrative  body.  In  this  way  they 
enjoyed  more  freedom  than  the  other  Sibiriaks. 

We  do  not  find  many  Russian  old  settlers  in  toe  steppe 
country  or  in  Turkestan.  The  Russian  element  is  represented 
there  by  Russian  officials,  who  seldom  became  amalgamated 
with  toe  local  population,  and  by  toe  Ooesaoks.  One  class  of 
toe  old  Rusnan  administration,  the  Orthodox  clergy,  included 
a fairly  large  number  of  Sibiriata. 

Within  the  Sibiriak  group  the  class  distinctions  of  European 
Rus^  are  unknown,  sinoe  toe  institution  of  serfdom  never 
penetrated  beyond  the  Urals.  According  to  their  occupation, 
toe  Sibiriaks  are  divided  into  town  people,  country  people,  and 
Ooesacks.  The  Cossacks  number  some  2,000,000  (In  all  Asiatic 
Russia).  The  Sibiriaks  have  some  mental  qualities  in  which 
they  dMer  from  the  Great  and  Little  Russians  even  more  than 
they  do  from  a physical  point  of  view.  These  are  a sense  of 
equality,  a national  tolerance,  energy  and  enterprise,  and  the 
power  of  becoming  wealthy.  They  lack  toe  great  religious 
feeling  and  mystical  attitude  to  Church  and  State  so  often 
found  in  European  Russia.  The  Sibiriak  attitude  of  tolerance 
Hm  played  a large  part  in  the  radal  history  of  the  nation. 
Peoples  who  seldom,  if  ever,  intermarried  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Urals — e.g.,  the  Poles,  Letts,  and  Great  Russians — mix 
freely  with  one  another  in  Siberia.  Many  Neo-Siberians, 
especially  the  Yakut,  the  Buriat,  and  the  Tatars,  merge 
willingly  with  toe  Sildriaks.  Even  some  of  the  Palwo-Slberians, 
especially  the  Chakchl  and  the  Kamchadal,  have  begun  to  take 
part  in  this  great  fusion. 

On  toe  other  hand,  if  it  is  dlfBcolt  to  find  in  European  Roasia 
a representstire  of  a fairly  pure  Great  Russian  tjrpe,  it  is  easy 
to  find  this  in  the  oolonies  of  *01d  Believers*!  in  toe  Southern 
Altai  and  Trans-Baikal,  sinoe  their  religious  beliefs  have  evolved 
a custom  of  endogamy  and  have  protected  them  from  any 
foreign  admixture.  0>n  tbe  other  hand,  among  the  Orthodox 
oolonists  in  some  oases  toe  administrative  orders  of  the 
Russian  Government  have  made  forced  inter-radal  marrisgee 


1 See  art.  RtnwiAir  OBxnum,  vcL  x.  p.  871^. 
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s.p.,  the  ukase  of  11th  Feb.  1825,  which  ordered  tbe  local  officials 
to  buy  children  of  the  female  aex  from  the  aborigines  for  wives 
for  the  colonists  in  view  of  the  preponderance  of  t«ie  male  over 
the  female  population  among  tbe  Rusaian  colonista! 

2.  Relig^ious  life. — There  is  scarcely  any  evidence 
of  the  rehjjious  life  of  the  early  settlers  in  Siberia. 
Many  of  them  must  have  been  Christians  already, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  imbued  with 
the  missionary  spirit,  nor  have  they  left  material 
relics  in  the  way  of  churches  ana  eikons.  The 
official  propagation  of  Orthodoxy  supported  by  the 
military  and  material  help  of  the  Russian  Gk>vem- 
ment  began  in  the  16th  and  was  at  the  height  of 
its  development  in  the  17th  century.  In  16^  the 
archbishopric  of  Siberia  and  Tobolsk  was  founded 
at  Tobolsk. 

The  Raskol,^  or  schism  from  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox  Church,  has  had  unusual  success  in  Siberia 
from  its  very  beginning  (17th  century).  The  first 
serious  supporter  of  llaskol,  Bishop  Avvakum, 
wss  exiled  in  the  second  part  of  the  17th  cent,  to 
Siberia,  where  he  was  so  earnest  in  propagating 
his  ideas  and  opposing  the  official  tznnslation  of 
the  Bible  (under  supervision  of  the  patriarch 
Nikon)  that  he  was  exiled  still  farther  away  into 
Dauria.  To  convert  the  heathen,  and  still  more 
to  effect  the  conversion  of  the  schismatics,  the 
Russian  Government  built  as  many  as  32  monas- 
teries in  Siberia  alone,  17  of  which  still  exist ; and 
in  1727  a bishopric  of  Irkutsk  was  founded.  As 
regards  the  aborigines,  their  conversion  has  often 
b€«n  effected  by  such  material  means  as  freedom 
from  yassaJc  (tribute)  or  provision  of  flour  and 
clothing.  At  the  same  time  there  are  records  of 
some  true  missionaries  of  real  Christian  spirit  who 
acquired  native  languages  (Tatar,  Kalmuk,  Yakut, 
and  Buriat)  for  tne  purpose  of  spreading  the 
gospel,  and  who  incidentally  have  also  added  to 
ethnological  literature.  The  number  of  Siberian 
saints  and  holy  eikons  does  not  (^rrespond  to  the 
enormous  numbers  of  monasteries  and  chnrches. 
In  the  19th  cent,  there  were  added  some  34  re- 
ligious houses  to  the  11  administrarive  divisions  of 
the  Siberian  Church,  of  which  21  were  nunneries. 

Among  the  few  local  saints  of  whom  Siberia 
can  boast  la  St.  Innocent,  the  first  bishop  of 
Irkutsk,  who  was  an  active  missionary  among  the 
Buriat  and  Tnngns;  26th  Nov.  is  celebrated  as 
his  day.  His  tomb  was  op^ed  70  years  after  his 
death,  and  the  body  was  said  to  have  been  found 
unchanged.  At  present  his  remains  {mosTichi)  are 
kept  in  the  Vomesenaky  monastery  m Irkutsk. 
Tb^  monastery  is  usually  compared  by  the 
Sibiriaks  to  the  Kieff-Pecherskaya  Lavra  at  Kieff 
in  £ur(^an  Russia. 

Another  patron  saint  of  Siberia  is  Simeon  of 
Verkhotnrye.  The  son  of  a boyar  at  the  court 
of  Tsar  Boris  Godunoff,  young  Simeon  migrated 
across  the  Urais  and  settled  in  the  village  of 
Merkushino  near  Verkhoturye.  He  was  a wander- 
ing tailor  by  profession,  spresMling  the  gospel 
among  the  peo^e  for  whom  he  wonced.  It  was 
chiefly  for  we  holiness  of  his  character  that  he 
was  beloved  during  his  life  and  proclaimed  a saint 
after  his  death.  He  died  in  1642,  and  in  1704  his 
corpse,  apparently  still  nneorrupted,  was  carried 
to  Nikolay eff  monastery  in  Verkhoturye.  Many 
miracles  are  said  to  have  been  performed  at  his 
tomb. 

The  third  patron  saint  of  the  Sibiriaks  is  the 
only  one  witn  whom  a story  of  martyrdom  is 
associated.  He  is  Basil  of  Mangt^ya,  once  an 
important  trading  station  on  the  river  Taz,  west 
of  the  Yenisei  He  was  a merchant’s  assistant, 
and  his  master,  wrongiy  suspecting  him  of  theft, 
tortured  him  to  death  and  flung  his  body  on  to  tbe 

1 In  tod  Far  East  there  are  evea  now  about  650  women  to 
evexy  1000  men. 

s See  art.  Saoxs  (Roaian). 
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tundra.  Then  a relinous  youth,  who  had  not  met 
Basil  in  life,  living  along  the  Yenisei,  was  ordered 
in  a vision  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  bring  Basil’s  body 
to  the  monastery  of  Turuknansk.  Awakening  from 
his  sleep,  the  youth  arose,  went  alone  across  the 
cold  country,  and  brought  back  the  body.  It  was 
found  that  Basil  had  been  martyrizing  himself  by 
wearing  an  iron-bond  ring  round  his  waist.  His 
body  is  an  object  of  worship  to  all  N.  Siberians. 

Thus  a bisliop,  a pilgrim  of  noble  birth,  a 
merchant's  assistant,  and  a later  saint,  the  old  man 
Daniel  of  Achinsk  (1845),  a holy  hermit  sometimes 
identified  with  Tsar  Alexander  I.,  complete  the 
number  of  local  patron  saints  for  the  Orthodox 
Sibiriaks. 

Besides  the  tombs  of  the  saints,  there  are  in 
Siberia  places  recognized  as  holy  on  account  of  the 
eikons  they  possess.  The  eikon  of  Abalak,  some 
25  versts  from  Tobolsk,  has  an  especial  attraction 
for  pilgrims,  not  only  from  Siberia  but  also  from 
European  Hossia.  It  represents  Mary  the  Virgin 
with  child,  and  has  a drawing  of  St.  Nicholas  in 
the  right  comer,  and  one  of  Maj^  of  Egypt  in  the 
left.  It  originally  came  from  S.  Russia,  but  its 
early  history  is  ratlier  vague.  All  the  other  eikons 
wliich  are  regarded  with  peculiar  reverence  are 
copies  of  this  eikon — s.^.,  those  in  Kurgan,  Tomsk, 
and  Omsk. 

The  sect  known  as  the  Old  Believers  is  spread  in 
groups  all  over  Siberia,  but  is  most  numerous  in 
the  Verkheudinsk  district  of  the  Trans-Baikal 
territory  (where  they  ivre  called  * Serayeynye,’ 
from  aysmya,  a ‘family,’  because  they  were  exiled 
in  whole  families  in  the  reign  of  Catherine  ii. ),  in 
the  Barnaul,  Biisk,  and  Zmeinogorsk  districts  of 
the  Tomsk  government,  in  the  southern  districts 
of  the  Tobolsk  government,  and  in  the  Blagovyesh- 
chensk  district  of  the  Amur  territory.  The  Old 
Believers  of  the  Altai  region  of  the  Tomsk  govern- 
ment are  called  * Polaki,’  which  is  the  Russian 
name  for  Poles,  since  they,  not  unlike  the  Poles, 
live  in  communities  apart.  The  Old  Believers 
form  for  the  most  part  the  most  stable  and  best 
organized  element,  and,  together  with  the  political 
exiles,  though  but  a small  percentage  of  the 
8,000,000  Sibiriaks,  exercise  a great  mor^  influence 
and  have  contributed  some  of  the  best  qualities  of 
the  Sibiriak  nation. 

III.  The  PaLjBO-Sisbrians,^  Some  of  the 
Paheo-Siberians  are  dealt  with  under  separate 
headings ; ^ here  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those 
who,  before  the  publication  of  the  results  of  recent 
ethnological  research,  were  practically  unknown  in 
scientific  literature — e.^.,  the  Chukchi,  the  Kam- 
chadal,  the  Koryak,  the  Yukagir,  and  the  Aieut. 

The  first  four  tribes  have  more  in  common 
racially  and  culturally  than  the  other  Palseo- 
Siberians,  and  are  also  more  aldn  to  tlie  American 
Indians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bering  Straits, 
called  the  North-Western  Amerinds.  The  North- 
Western  Amerinds  are  commonly  divided  into : (1) 
Northern  tribes;  the  Tlingit,  Haida  (w.v.),  and 
Tsimsliian ; (2)  Central  tribes : the  Kwakiutl 
and  Bellacoola ; * and  (3)  the  Southern  tribes  : the 
Coast  Salish,*  Nootka,’  and  Chinook  (^.u.).  Tlie 
Eskimo  form  culturally  a wedge  between  the 
PaJseo-Siberians  and  their  American  cousins.  A 
short  examination  of  the  points  of  similarity 
between  them  will  not  only  prove  their  cultur^ 
affinity,  but  also  throw  some  light  on  their  re- 
ligious beliefs  and  practices.  Whether  further 
investigations  will  decide  that  the  original  home 
of  these  two  groups  was  N.  America  or  N.  Asia, 
ami  will  accordingly  call  them  all  Palieo- Americans 
or  Palaeo-Siberians,  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 

3 See  arte.  AiKUi.  Albots,  Eaxiiioe,  OierAKs,  &:k1  usttaks. 

SSee  art.  Salish. 

s See  art.  Vakcouvul  Ulakd  Indiass. 


their  affinity  is  closer  than  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  influence  of  mere  environment.  The  Palseo- 
Siberians,  e.g.,  are  more  like  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Bering  Straits  than  they  are 
like  those  Neo-Siberians  (Tungus  and  Yakut)  who 
live  under  the  same  climatic  and  geographical 
conditions. 

I.  Cultural  affinity  with  N.W.  Amerinds. — 
Culturally  there  is  a resemblance  between  the 
boats  and  dwellings  of  the  peoples  on  both  sides  of 
the  Bering  Sea.  Their  large  skin  boats  are  of  the 
same  structure  and  material,  though  the  Koryak 
boats,  with  ‘ their  flaring  sides  and  semi-ciremar 
stem  and  bow,’  and  the  Kamchadal  wooden  dug- 
outs  are  of  difierent  types.  The  dwellings  of  the 
Palmo-Siberians  are  of  two  main  types.  The  first 
is  the  ‘jawbone  house,’  the  skeleton  of  which  is 
composed  of  the  ribs  and  jawbone  of  a whale  or  of 
driftwood  and  trees,  where  such  material  is  avail- 
able. These  are  covered  with  sods  and  earth, 
forming  a house  half  underground.  It  is  divided 
into  three  compartments  inside,  and  has  a square 
entrance  through  the  roof  and  through  two  under- 
ground corridors,  one  for  summer  and  one  for 
winter.  It  was  universal  round  the  Bering  Sea, 
but  is  now’  found  only  among  the  Koryak,  Kam- 
chadal, some  Chukchi,  and  some  of  the  Amerinds 
on  the  borders  of  the  forest.  But  remnants  of 
these  underground  houses  can  be  found  among  all 
N.W.  Amermds,  and  mention  of  them  is  made  in 
their  myths.  At  present  the  Tlingit,  Tsimshian, 
and  Haida  have  quadrangidar  log  huts.  The 
second  kind  of  house  is  typical  of  the  Chukchi, 
and  is  called  their  ‘genuine  house.’  It  is  a double 
skin  tent,  round  outside  and  square  inside.  The 
Eskimo  snow  house  is  not  found  among  other 
tribes,  though  the  Koryak  ‘jawbone  house,’  when 
covered  witn  snow  for  winter,  may  appear  to  be 
similar  outwardly.  Of  all  the  peoples  of  these  tw’o 
groups  the  Koryak  possess  the  richest  mythology, 
just  as  they  excel  in  the  art  of  engraving  human 
and  animal  figures  in  motion.  In  mythology  the 
most  characteristic  feature  of  both  groups  is  the 
Raven  myth  cycle,  which  appears  in  Eskimo 
mythology  only  m imported  iumdents. 

The  Raven  or  Big  Raven  was  sent  to  the  earth  bj  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  is  identifled  with  the  sun  or  thunder.  Big  Raven 
married  a young  girl,  called  Miti,  who  was  abandoned  by  her 
father,  the  Twilight,  and  their  children  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Koryak.  Big  Raven  ia  supplicated  and  propitiated  only  in 
the  supreme  crisM  of  life  for  protection  from  malicious  spirits.^ 
In  Ohukchi  mythology  the  &iven  Is  called  *one  self-created 
His  wife  becomes  a woman  and  gives  birth  to  four  sons.  Then 
Raven  decides  to  create  the  earth,  and  does  so  by  throwing 
his  excrement  down  below  him.  Afterwards  he  teaches  the 
people  on  the  earth  how  to  live  and  multiply .<  Almost  all  the 
Koryak  and  many  Tlingit  myths  deal  with  the  life,  travels,  and 
adventures  of  Big  Raven  and  his  family. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
peoples  of  the  N.  Pacific  culture  is  their  tradition 
relating  to  the  remote  era  when  there  was  no 
diflerence  between  men  and  animals.  There  are, 
however,  some  Asiatic  elements  among  the  Palseo- 
Siberians  unknown  to  the  N.W.  Amerinds — e,g., 
religious  dualism  and  the  sacrifice  of  reindeer  and 
dogs  to  the  chief  deities.  Again  we  find  evidence 
of  the  great  influence  of  the  American  Indian 
culture  in  general  on  the  N.W.  Amerinds  in  their 
totemic  pol^,  ceremonial  masks,  and  in  the  variety 
and  richness  of  their  facial  painting,  all  of  which 
are  peculiar  to  totemistic  people  and  hence  do  not 
exist  among  the  Palsso-Sil^rians. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
Palaeo-Siberians  make  reindeer  breeding  their  chief 
occupation  and  are  merely  incidentally  hunters 
and  Fishermen,  and  the  fact  that  the  art  of  reindeer- 

1 W.  Jochelson,  'The  Koryak,  Rsligion  and  Mytlis,*  In 
Memoirs  qf  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History:  The 
Jesup  Norih  Paeijtc  Expedition,  v<^  vl.  pt.  I,  Loyden  and 
New  York,  1908.  ' ^ * 

* W.  Bororas,  * The  Ohukchee,*  Jesup  N.  Pacide  Exped.,  voL 
vlL  pt.  Ii.  [1910]  p.  166  fl. 
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breeding  is  nnkno>^Ti  (and  seems  impossible)  on  the 
American  continent,  Ave  shall  here  find  the  essential 
economic  explanation  of  the  difference  between  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  these  two  groups.  In  any 
case  the  N.  W.  Amerinds  must  have  separated  from 
the  Palmo-Siberians  before  the  appearance  of  the 
Eskimo  along  the  Bering  Straits.  At  what  time 
and  whence  the  migration  of  the  Eskimo  to  the 
Pacific  shore  took  place  is  difficult  to  determine, 
but  traces  of  a long  influence  of  Arctic  geographical 
environment  on  their  culture  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  must  have  been  settled  there  for  many 
centuries. 

The  question  whether  the  Palaeo-Siberian  lan- 
guages (with  the  exception  of  the  Ostyak  of  the 
Yenisei)  are  nearer  the  N.W.  American  than  the 
nral-.^taic  tongues  has  not  been  sufficiently  studied 
because  we  cannot  find  any  similarity  even  between 
the  Indian  langus^es  which  were  formerly  believed 
to  exist.  The  Indian  languages  used  to  be  called 
polysynthetic  and  incorporating,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  Ural-Altaic  group ; but  it  is  now  known 
that  there  is  great  grammatical  variety  among 
them.  All  the  same,  incoi]poration  and  poly- 
synthetism,  as  well  as  the  division  of  substantives 
into  animate  and  inanimate,  are  features  especially 
strongly  marked  in  N.W.  American  as  in  Palseo- 
SiberSm  languages. 

As  to  their  physical  type,  F.  Boas  ^ thinks  that  the  colour  of 
the  skin  and  of  the  hair,  and  the  shape  of  the  head  and  of  the 
face,  are  remark^ly  alike  in  these  two  rroaps,  and  be  e%’en 
suinrests  that  the  physical  type  of  these  Indians  is  nearer  to 
that  of  their  Asiatic  brethren  than  to  that  of  the  Oalifomian  or 
Uisslasippi  Indians.  The  materials  of  the  Jesnp  North  Paciflo 
Expedition  that  have  as  yet  been  worked  out  have  shown  that 
the  Ohokchi,  who  are  the  nearest  neighboors  of  the  N.W. 
Amerinds,  resemble  f^em  more  than  do  the  other  Palao- 
Siberians.  So,  r.p.,  the  Ainu  and  the  Yukagir  are  sbort- 
Btatored,  the  Kamobadal  and  Koryak  under  medtam  stature, 
while  the  Chukchi  and  the  N.W.  Amerinds  are  above  medium 
stature.  The  Aiun,  Yukacir,  Korj’ak,  and  Kamchadal  have 
medium-sixed  head&  the  Eskimo  are  lonGr-headed,  while  the 
Chukchi  and  the  N.W.  Amerinds  are  comparatively  broad- 
headed. The  colour  of  the  skin  of  the  N.W.  Amerinds  is  much 
liffhcer  than  that  of  the  other  Indians  and  more  hke  that  of  the 
Palso-Siberians,  and  their  noses,  though  prominent,  do  not 
resemble  the  typical  ei^le-like  nose  of  the  American  Indian  and 
are  again  more  of  the  N.  Pacifio  toTpe. 

The  chief  difference  between  the  Neo-  and  Faheo^Iberians, 
besides  the  statxxre  and  The  head-form  (the  Neo-Siherians  are 
taller  and  more  broad-headed),  is  that  the  Mongolian  fiat  bridge 
to  the  nose  and  the  Mongolian  fold  in  the  inner  comer  of  the 
eyelid  occur  more  often  among  the  Neo-  than  among  the  Palaso- 
Siberians.  Then  the  Neo-Siberians  have  the  Mongolie  straight 
black  hair  and  sparse  beards  and  moustaches  vi^ch  are  not 
allowed  to  grow,  while  the  Palsso-Siberians  have  often  wavy 
hair  and  beards  which  they  always  encourage  to  grow. 

2.  The  Chukchi  country  and  people. — Of  all  the 
people  of  N.E.  Asia,  the  Chukchi  form  both  in 
physical  type  and  in  culture  the  essence  of  what  is 
called  Palseo-Siberion.  W e shall  therefore  consider 
them  primarily  and  deal  with  the  other  Paloeo- 
Siberiana  only  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the 
Chukchi. 

The  name  Chukchi  is  derived  from  Chuchu, 
‘rich  in  reindeer,*  but  this  name  is  used  of  both 
the  Reindeer  Chiikchi  and  the  Reindeer  Koryak, 
while  Lyiyilylyt,  * those  of  genxiine  language,*  is 
the  name  useci  by  Chukchi  alone,  whether  Rein- 
deer or  Maritime.*  According  to  the  Chukchi 
traditions,  they  were  formerly  a coast  people,  who, 
however,  alwa^’s  had  domesticated  remdeer.  But 
the  facts  that  they  keep  so  many  dogs  without 
making  practical  use  of  them  as  most  of  the  Arctic 
people  do,  that  the  snake  appears  so  often  in  their 
folk-tales  (there  are  no  snakes  in  their  present 
abode),  and  that  the  climatic  names  of  the  months 
do  not  correspond  to  the  changes  of  climate  in  their 
present  locality  seem  to  point  to  their  origined 
fiome  being  farther  south.  The  Chukchi  are, 
generally  speaking,  not  a coast  people ; out  of  a 
total  of  12,000  only  some  1100  live  on  the  Pacific 
^ * Phyricsl  Types  of  the  Indi&na  of  Csnsds,*  Annttol  Are\c$<h 
toffical  Reports,  Toronto,  1906,  p.  84. 

- Bogorss,  p.  11. 


and  some  2000  on  the  Arctic  shore.  Hence  three- 
fourths  of  them  are  reindeer*  breeders  and  only  one- 
fourth  live  by  maritime  industries. 

The  Chukchi  live  in  the  far  north-east  of  Siberia 
from  the  river  Indigirka  to  Bering  Straits  in  the 
east  and  to  the  Anadyr  and  even  as  far  as 
Kamchatka  in  the  south.  But  east  of  the  river 
Omolon  they  are  found  only  sporadically  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bering  Sea,  and  the  Asiatic  Eskimo 
(1600)  occupy  part  of  the  shore,  while  south  of  the 
Anadyr  the  land  is  really  Korystk.  Farther  within 
Chukchi  territory  to  the  south-west  of  Chaun  Bay 
lives  the  tribe  of  Chuvantzy  (probably  the  same  as 
the  half-mythical  Chaachet),  who  are  intermediary 
between  the  Chukchi  and  the  Yukapr,  Another 
people  who  are  probably  mixed  with  the  Koryak 
more  bhan  with  the  Cnnkchi  are  the  Lamut  of 
the  Tungns  group.  The  Tungns  group  divides  on 
the  Middle  Kolyma  the  Yukagir  from  the  other 
Palseo-Siberian  peoples. 

It  is  perhaps  owing  to  the  splendid  physical 
health  and  great  fertility  of  the  Chukchi'  and 
their  great  remdeer  wealth,  partly  also  to  the 
persistence  of  their  language,  which  they  have 
impo.sed  not  onW  on  the  Koryak  of  Kamchatka 
and  the  Asiatic  Eskimo,  but  even  on  the  Russians 
on  the  Anadyr,  that  the  Chukchi  occupy  the 
predominant  position  among  the  natives  of  N.E. 
Siberia. 

The  so-CAlled  * Chukchi  Territory.*  which  has  never  been 
forcibly  subdued  by  the  Russians  end  hence  enjoys  a fictitious 
legal  autonomy,  lies  west  of  the  rivers  Chnun  and  Ansdyr  to 
the  river  Omolon,  and  was  probably  the  whole  extent  of  the 
Chukchi  land  in  the  17th  century.  If  we  believe  Wrangell,* 
the  Asiatic  Eskimo  formsrlv  occupied  a much  Innrar  apace  on 
the  Arctic  shore,  but  were  driven  away  by  the  OhukchL  After 
the  advent  of  the  Chukchi  it  is  prorabfe  that  they  migrated 
towards  tbs  Pacific  Coast  and  also  north-eastwards.  Possibly 
it  Lb  to  the  latter  event  that  those  traditions  ere  due  which  are 
common  to  all  ^e  peoples  of  N.  Siberia,  about  the  tribes  which 
migrated  north.  Some  native  tribes  hweve  that  an  unknown 
people  live  in  Wrangell  Lend  and  the  other  ialandB ; others  that 
they  are  extinct  as  the  half-mythical  Shelagi  from  whose  name 
is  derived  Cape  Shelmgsky  on  the  Arctic  coast.  The  Shelagi  are 
said  to  have  Seen  Chukchi,  while  other  extinct  tribes  of  N.E. 
Siberia  (Omoki,  Ehodyntsy,  AnauU,  Kongenyty)  were  dsns  of 
the  Yukagir  tribe.*  Bogoras  * gives  a list  of  village  names  from 
the  Arctio  and  Padflc  Coast  Chukchi,  which  Indeed  are  Eskimo 
in  sound  and  in  a sense  support  the  theorv  that  the  Eskimo 
were  formerly  more  widely  extended,  spreading  east  as  well  as 
west.  The  Chukchi  land  stretches  to  the  tundra  and  northern 
fringe  of  the  forest  country ; its  climate  is  dry  and  cold,  the 
average  winter  temperature  being  31*  P.  (Nijne-Kolymsk),  and 
the  average  summer  62*  F.  On  the  Pacific  the  climate  U less 
dry,  the  average  in  winter  being  8*  F.  and  in  summer  54*  F. 

We  can  take  the  Chukchi  as  physically  the  most  free  from 
foreign  admixture  among  the  PaJaso-Siberians,  and  in  this  con- 
nexion it  is  interesting  to  consider  the  anthropometric  results 
obtained  by  the  Jesup  North  Pacific  Expedition.*  The  average 
height  of  the  men  is  162*2  mm.,  and  their  cephalic  index 
averages  82.  Their  cheek  bones  ars  macb  less  prominent  than 
those  of  the  Tungus  or  Yakut,  and  the  low  Mongolian  nose 
bridge  and  Mongolian  eyelids  occur  only  very  rarely.  Their 
— and  in  this  respect  the  Koryak  can  be  put  in  the  same 
with  them— is  wavy  and  sometimes  even  curly.  Beards 
are  more  frequent  than  among  the  Tungus  and  Yakut,  and, 
contrary  to  customs  of  the  latter,  are  allowed  to  g^w 
freely.  The  colour  of  th^  hair  is  leas  dark  as  the  Pacific  is 
approached,  while  their  complexion  is  bronzs-red,  and  their 
iaead  is  to  b«  as  * red  os  blood.* 

3.  Material  culture.  — The  elements  of  four 
cnlttires  can  be  o Served  in  the  Palsso-Siberlan 
tribes:  the  Asiatic,  the  N.  Paciflo,  the  Eskimo, 
and  the  American  Indian. 

The  domesticated  reindeer  is  a purely  Asiatic 
element,  common  to  Neo-  and  Palaeo-Sibcrians. 
Amonp  the  Palaeo-Siberian  reindeer- breeders  one 
sometimes  finds  a light  portable  tent,  similar  to 
the  tent  of  Neo-Siberians.  The  andergroand 
houses  are  a N.  Pacific  element.  The  skin  boats 
and  harpoons  are  of  Eskimo  origin,  while  the 

1 In  1897,  10  psr  cent  of  the  families  bad  no  fewer  than  five 
chUdren  living  (Bogoras  p.  36X 

* JourruK  to  the  h’orth  Coaet  0/ Siberia  and  to  the  Aretio  Sea, 
ISSO-iuiya  Ruasian),  St.  Petersburg,  1841. 

* W.  Jochelson,  * The  Yoki^hir  and  the  Ynkaghlriaed  Tangos,* 
Jetup  N.  Paeifie  Srped,,  voL  ix.  pt.  i.  [1910]  p.  18. 

4 p.  2*2.  5 Ib.  p.  33. 
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dng-outs,  the  basket-  and  rag-making,  and  the 
occaaioiial  ceremonial  masks  are  of  American 
or^in. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Ainu  all  the  Palseo- 
Siberians  are  reindeer-breeders.  In  most  of  their 
legends — those  of  the  Chukchi — they  always 
^near  as  owners  of  reindeer.  Now  many  of  the 
Gilyak,  Chukchi,  and  Koryak  have  reindeer  no 
longer  ^d  rely  on  hunting  and  maritime  industries 
for  their  livelihood.  Together  with  the  reindeer 
we  find  the  dog  used  for  draught  purposes  and  to 
provide  clothing. 

4-  Social  organization. — The  social  structure 
among  the  Palso-Siberians  is  of  a less  regular 
character  than  among  the  N.W.  Amerinds.  We 
do  not  find  here  the  strictly  exogamous,  totemistic 
clans  of  the  TUngit,  Haida,  and  Tsimshian,  but 
rather  organizations  resembling  those  among  some 
Salish  and  Athapascan  tribes  in  N.W.  America. 
On  the  whole,  the  family  is  the  most  regular  unit. 
Only  the  Gilyak  have  now  a distinct  clan  organiza- 
tion, though  the  Yukagir  and  ChukcM  might  have 
had  such  an  organization  in  the  past.  The  Chukchi 
live  in  local  groups  based  on  community  of  economic 
interests,  remdeer- breeding,  hunting,  fishing.  The 
reindeer-breeders  are  naturally  more  nomadic  than 
the  maritime  people.  Thus  there  is  no  word  for 
‘fcmily*  among  the  Chukchi,  and  the  people 
living  together  are  called  * those  in  the  house.’ 
There  is,  moreover,  the  term  varat,  meaning 
’those  who  are  together,’  which  relates  to  those 
who  take  part  in  blood-revenge,  but,  as  this  unit 
changes  its  members  very  often  in  practice,  it  is 
the  relatives  in  the  paternal  line,  and,  failing 
them,  those  on  the  maternal  side,  or  ‘group- 
marriage*  companions,  that  are  held  to  the  duty 
of  taking  revenge  for  blood.  The  Koryak  family 
is  oxgamzed  on  the  principle  of  semori^,  the 
father  beii^  the  hes^d  of  the  family.  On  the 
whole,  all  Palseo-Siberians,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Ainu,  are  patriarchal.  Even  what  looks  like 
a matrilo^  arrangement,  when  the  bridegroom 
goes  to  live  for  a time  or  permanently  m his 
father-in-law’s  house,  is  seen  by  closer  study  to  bo 
merely  the  way  of  procuring  a wife  by  ‘serving* 
for  her. 

The  Gilyak  clan  is  called  hhaX^  ‘ foot-sack  * (used 
in  travelling),  and  is  a group  of  people  united  by 
marriage  ties,  common  cult,  responsibility  for 
blood-revenge,  or  its  compensation,  and  common 
tabus.  The  clan  is  divided  into  three  exogamous 
sub-clans.  Clansmen  prefer  to  live  together,  and 
the  relationship  within  the  clan  is  olassificatory. 
They  carry  on  together  bear-hunting,  trapping  of 
sables,  and  fishing. 

5*  Marriage. — On  the  whole,  marriage  among 
the  Palseo-Siherians  tends  to  be  endogamio.  The 
Gilyak  marriage  regulations  are  the  most  com- 
plicated. Within  the  clan  they  are  endogamic, 
while  the  sub-olans  are  exogamic.  Cross-cousin 
marriage  seems  to  have  been  the  original  custom, 
and  the  third  clan  originated  pro^my  when  one 
of  the  two  sub- clans  could  not  produce  the 
necessary  number  of  females. 

The  people  who  are  in  the  relation  of  angty 
(wife)  and  pu  (hushed)  have  the  right  of  sexual 
intercourse,  if  the  individual  hushand  is  away.^ 
This  ‘ group-marriage  * arrangement  is  questioned 
by  some  investigators,  who  think  that  it  amounts 
to  this,  that,  it  a woman  betrays  her  husband 
with  her  ‘ potential  * husband,  it  is  considered  less 
blameworthy  than  if  she  had  done  so  with  a 
stranger.* 

Another  kind  of  ‘ group-marriage  * is  to  be  found 

' ^ OUvak  (In  BujsiAnX  St.  Prtenburv,  1906. 

S2^3o« 

* A.  N.  Makalmoff,  Oroup-Marrioffe  (In  BuMlaaX  Moscow 
1006,  p.  41«  * 


among  the  ChukchL  It  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
supplementary  union.  Several  men  married  in- 
dividually join  a group,  and  each  man  belonging 
to  such  a group  may  exercise  the  right  of  a hus&na 
when  visiting  the  camp  if  a husband  is  away.  Nc 
two  brothers  can  belong  to  the  group,  but  the 
people  joining  the  CToup,  if  not  rrfatives  before, 
become  so  and  call  themselves  ‘companions  in 
wives.*  Some  marriage  rites  are  perform^  on 
this  occasion,  though  shorter  than  in  the  case  of 
individual  marriEige.  These  supplementary  unions 
are  seldom  arranged  between  people  living  in  the 
sfiune  camp.  The  custom  of  levirate  is  common 
among  most  Palseo-Siberians. 

In  some  respects  marriage  customs  among  all 
the  Palseo-Siberians  are  similar.  Thus  they  all 
tend  to  endogamy,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Gilyak  at  present  and  possibly  the  Yukagir  in 
the  past.  The  kalyinv,  or  Wide-price,  which  occurs 
occasionally,  was  introduced  by  the  Neo-Siberians, 
since  it  is  by  serving  for  her  that  the  wife  is 
obtained  amon^  most  Palseo-Siberians.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  custom  the  bridegroom  goes  to 
live  permanently  or  temporarily  in  Ms  father-in- 
law’s  house,  and  his  portion  in  the  fsunily  and 
the  name  by  which  he  is  called  are  secure  only 
after  the  first  child  is  bom.  Among  the  Koryak, 
Kamchadal,  and  Kuril  the  ceremony  which  gives 
the  husband  full  rights  to  his  wife  is  the  act  of 
‘seizing’  her.  It  is  different  from  marriage  by 
capture  and  consists  in  a fight  of  the  bridegroom 
with  the  bride  and  several  other  women,  m the 
process  of  which  the  bridegroom  must  tear  the 
clothes  of  the  bride,  who  is  carefully  wrapped  up 
for  the  occasion,  and  touch  her  sexual  organs  with 
his  hsmd.  This  symbolic  ceremony  has  been  com- 
pared* to  the  somewhat  similar  ceremony  of  the 
Lillooet  and  Thompson  Indiana  in  N.W.  America. 
According  to  recent  investigators*  of  this  reMon, 
the  most  essential  znarriage  ceremony  in  uiese 
tribes  is  for  the  bridegroom  to  touch  the  bride's 
naked  breast  or  heel,  tor,  since  the  usual  sitting 
position  is  squatting  on  the  heels,  touching  these 
practically  corresponds  to  touching  her  sexual 
organs.  This  symbolic  action,  together  with  the 
preliminaiy  attack  on  the  man  oy  the  women, 
may  possibly  be  placed  in  the  same  class  as  the 
tortures  during  the  initiation  of  the  youth.  In 
all  these  cases  the  men  are  entering  on  a new 
phase  of  Ufe,  and  have  to  paas  through  a period 
of  probationary  sufferings,  which  in  the  case  of 
oouvade  are  merely  symboUc. 

6.  R^gfion. — ^Tne  Palseo-Siberians  sure  typical 
shamaniats.  By  shamanism  (^.u.)  is  meant  a 
religion  bas^  on  animistic  and  pre-animistio 
conceptions  in  which  the  person  of  the  shaman, 
or  medicine-man,  plays  an  important  rfile.  The 
shamanism  of  the  Palseo-Siberians  differs  from 
that  of  the  Neo-Siberians  in  its  (a)  religious  con- 
c^tions,  (6)  ceremonies,  (c)  shsunanistic  accessajies, 
(a)  ideaa  of  gods  and  spirits. 

(a)  JReligwua  con^ptions, — The  pre-animistio 
beliefs,  i.s,  beliefs  in  a somewhat  chaotic  unper- 
sonified supernatural  power,  are  more  often  met 
with  among  the  Palseo-Siberians,  especially  among 
the  Chuk<mi  and  Koryak,  than  among  the  Neo- 
Siberians,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the 
Sam^ed,  ^ who  are  the  most  primitive  of  the 
Neo-Siberians.*  Thus  the  Palseo-Siberians  are, 
as  it  were,  at  a more  primitive  evolutionary  stage 
of  their  beliefs,  and  their  objects  of  worship  are 

* A.  N.  Hskalmoff.  • Conoerning  a Oertain  Marriage  Oere- 

0botr4nie^  no.  79  On  Rnaaian),  reprint, 

_ * Thompson  Indians  of  British  Oolnmbia,* 

Exped.,  roL  L pt.  Iv.  (I900J  p.  S23ff.,  ‘The 
Lillooet  Indians,*  ib.  voL  IL  pt  t.  [1906]  p.  268 ; F.  Boas,  * The 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  Lower  BVaser  Elver,’  lUport  tJi*  British 
Assoeiatton,  189i,  p.  468. 

* See  art  Samotxd. 
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slightly  ditferent,  correaponding  to  the  difference 
of  geographical  environment.  The  worship  of  the 
sun  and  sky  is  not  as  developed  as  among  tne  Neo- 
Siberians,  and  the  animals  which  play  a part  in 
their  reli^ous  belief  are  pictured  fantastically, 
not  realistically.'  It  i&  curious  and  hard  to  explain 
why  the  reindeer,  which  plays  such  a unique  rdle 
in  the  life  of  the  Palsso-Siberians,  is  neither  wor- 
shipped nor  venerated,  and  does  not  in  any  way 
enter  into  the  religious  life  of  the  people  except 
as  a sacrificial  animaJ.  In  the  case  of  the  horse, 
which  occupies  a similar  position  among  the  in- 
habitants oi  Central  Asia,  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 

Animism  among  the  Palseo-Siberians  is  in  the 
highest  state  of  development. 

* Even  the  ehadowa  on  the  wall  constltate  definite  tribes  and 
have  their  own  country  where  they  live  in  huts  and  subsist  by 
huntinfc* *  The  rainbow  and  sun-rays  have  '*  masters'*  who  live 
above  on  the  highest  part  of  the  rauibow  and  at  the  place  where 
the  sun's  rays  emanat^  and  descend  to  earth  along  these  paths 
of  light.'  > 

£ven  such  thinn  as  the  voice  of  an  animal,  the 
sound  of  the  dnim,  or  human  speech,  have  an 
existence  independent  of  the  object  which  pro- 
duces them.*  Anything  which  formed  part  of  a 
body — e.g.f  a lock  of  hair  which  has  been  cut  off 
or  even  the  human  or  animal  excrement — has  a 
soul  of  its  own,  or,  as  the  Chukchi  say,  it  is  * having 
a voice.'  These  objects  ‘having  a voice*  do  not 
entirely  lose  their  qualities  as  material  objects. 

*A  stone  endowed  with  a "voles'*  would  simply  roll  down 
and  crush  a man  against  whom  it  had  a grudge.’  ^ 

It  is  not  quite  clear,  however,  whether  obiects 
belonging  to  one  man,  as  household  utensils,  nave 
an  independent  life  like  natural  objects  or  whether 
they  are  spirit- guardians  of  the  family  to  which 
they  belong.  For  it  is  stated  by  Jochelson  that 
among  the  Koryak  these  household  objects  may 
warn  the  p^ple  of  the  house  of  danger  and  attack 
their  enemies.® 

(b)  Ceremonies. — ^In  their  relimous  ceremonies 
the  Palseo-Siberians  differ  from  ^e  Neo-Siberians 
in  that  their  prayers  are  simpler  and  less  regularly 
offered.  Reindeer  and  dogs  are  usucdly  slaughtered 
for  sacrifice,  and  occasionally  a substitute  for  rein- 
deer is  made  of  willow-leaves  or  even  of  snow. 
In  this  respect  and  in  the  method  of  slai^htering 
the  sacrificial  animal  the  Palseo-  and  Neo-Siberians 
do  not  differ  very  much.  The  bear  ceremony  which 
is  such  a feature  of  N.  Asia  seems  to  have  origi- 
nated among  the  Palaeo-Siberians,  since  nowhere  is 
its  ritual  so  rich  and  complicate  as  among  the 
Ainu  and  Koryak.  The  bear  ceremony  has  a dual 
nature:  the  her  is  the  sacrificial  animal  and  at 
the  same  time  receives  the  sacrifice. 

Before  the  beer  is  ileughtered,  women  perform  a ceremonial 
danoe  round  his  cage,  and  ceremonial  food  is  given  to  him. 
Then  the  woman  who  acts  as  the  bear's  foster-mother  performs 
a little  drama  of  sorrow  at  hit  departure.  Again,  after  the 
animal  is  slaughtered  for  the  saorifloe  to  the  spirit  of  the  wood, 
a scries  of  sacrifices  to  the  victim  are  made.t 
Bear-sacrifice  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  fire  or  new 
fire  exe  common  to  all  the  Paheo-Siberians,  whether 
living  on  tlie  coast  or  farther  inland.  Another 
ceremony  common  to  them  all  is  the  wolf-sacrifice, 
though  the  latter  is  more  often  found  among  the 
Reinaeer  people.  But  the  wolf-sacrifice  has  not 
the  dual  ebaraoter  of  the  beax-sacrifice,  since  no 
sacrifice  is  made  to  the  wolf. 

After  the  wolf  has  been  kiUed,  food  it  presented  to  him  and 
a ceremonial  dance  it  performed  to  the  beat  of  the  druno.  Its 
meaning  it  expressed  by  the  prayer  addretsed  to  the  High 
Being  on  such  oocations  by  the  Koryak : * Be  good ; do  not 


A.  Osaplicka,  'The  Influenoe  of  Environment  iraon  the 
Religious  Ideas  and  Praotioes  of  the  Aborigines  of  Northern 
Asi^'  FL  xzv.  [1014]  84  fl. 

> Bogoras,  p.  281. 

* Jodielaon,  Jerup  N.  Paeijlo  Sxptd.^  voL  vL  pL  L p.  117. 

4 Bogoras,  p.  280. 

4 Jo^eiton,  J'tttfp  N.  Pacific  J^xpsd.,  voL  vL  pt.  L p.  117. 

* B.  Pilsudski,  * Bear  Festival  among  the  Ainu,*  Sp^nac^  lisy, 
1006. 


make  the  wolf  bad.*^  Further,  the  festival  does  not  end,  ae 
the  bear-festival  or  the  whale-festival  performed  among  the 
Palao-Siberiant,  with  equipment  for  the  homeward  journey 
and  the  invitation  to  repeat  its  visit  the  following  year.  'The 
wolf,  which  does  not  8er\*e  at  food  and  it  a danger  to  the 
reindeer  herd,  neediest  to  tay,  is  not  encouraged  to  return, 
but,  the  spirit  of  the  dead  w’olf  being  particularly  malignant, 
must  be  carefully  propitiated  at  the  ceremony. 

The  wolf-festival  therefore  must  be  looked  upon, 
not  as  a fertilization  ceremony,  but  as  a preventive 
measure.  Together  with  the  wolf,  a reindeer 
is  killed,  and  the  bodies  of  both  are  placed 
on  a high  platform.  This  symbolizes  that  the 
High  Being  is  propitiated  that  he  may  not  allow 
the  wolf  to  attack  the  reindeer. 

In  comparing  the  ceremonies  of  the  Palseo-  and 
Neo-Siberians,  we  must  first  note  the  lack  of 
maritime  ceremonies  among  the  latter.  Of  these 
ceremonies  the  most  importsmt  are  the  whale- 
festivaJ,  celebrations  connected  with  the  launch- 
ing of  the  boats  in  the  summer,  and  putting  them 
awav  for  the  winter — all  known  to  the 
Chukchi,  Eskimo,  Kamchadal,  and  Aleut.  Then 
each  maritime  tribe  has  its  own  conception  of  the 
spirit  of  the  god-owner  of  the  sea  or  of  the  sesi- 
anlmals.  The  Chukchi  have  even  two  conceptions 
of  such  a god.  One  is  the  powerful  old  woman 
who  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  called  'the 
mother  of  the  walrus*;  her  mouth  was  adorned 
with  two  'walrus-like  tusks,  one  of  which  got 
broken;  and  she  was  so  angry  that  she  limited 
the  number  of  sea-animaJs.  Saxl  to  say,  when 
her  other  tusk  breaks,  all  seai-animals  will  perish.^ 
This  goddess  bears  a faint  resemblance  to  the 
goddess  Sedna  of  the  Eskimo,  but,  as  the  picture 
of  the  latter  goddess  is  fuller,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Chukchi  arrowed  her  from  the  Eskimo.  The 
chief  ‘being  of  the  sea*  of  the  Chukchi,  Keretkun, 
is  an  old  man  with  a family.  A similar  idea  is 
attached  to  the  Kachak  of  the  Asiatic  Eskimo, 
who  possibly  borrowed  the  god  and  the  cere- 
monies connected  with  him  rrom  the  ChukchL 
The  Keretkun  ceremonies  are  more  detailed  and 
elaborate.  The  ceremonies  last  at  least  three 
days,  and  an  image  of  Keretkun  is  made  which 
is  Dumt  at  the  end  of  the  ceremonies.  Feasts, 
shamanizing,  exchange  of  presents,  and  finally  an 
orgiastic  dance  between  the  members  belonging  to 
the  ‘additional’  marriage  group,  complete  the 
proceedings.  The  * group  marriage  * axrangementa 
are  usually  made  at  this  ceremony.* 

The  annual  ceremonies  of  the  Reindeer  Palseo- 
Siberians  are  not  unknown  to  Neo-Siberian  rein- 
deer-breeders. The  economic  rdle  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  boat  ceremonies  of  the  maxitime 
peoples  corresponds  to  the  fawn  ceremony  in  the 
spring  and  the  ceremonies  attending  the  return 
of  the  herd  from  the  summer  pastures  in  autumn. 
But,  though  there  exists  a faint  conception  of  a 
god-owner  of  the  reindeer,  he  does  not  occupy  the 
position  of  Keretkun,  nor  are  there  any  special 
ceremonies  connected  with  him.  The  fertility  of 
the  reindeer  herd  apparently  depends  more  on 
keeping  certain  tabus  during  tne  spring  and 
autumn  festivsJs  as  well  as  permanent  tabus 
connected  with  reindeer-breeding  than  upon  sacri- 
fices to  the  god  or  spirit  of  the  reindeer. 

The  sknnual  ceremony  of  sacrifice  to  the  fire  is 
performed  to  gain  two  objects : (a)  to  obtain  the 
new  j^e  or  the  continned  welfare  of  all  those  who 
gather  ronnd  it,  and  (5)  to  consecrate  a new  fetish 
representing  the  hearth,  which  fetish  is  considered 
the  protector  of  the  hearth  and  herd,  and  is  anointed 
with  the  sacrificial  blood  and  fat. 

Though  the  Palseo-Siberians  obtain  fire  bjr  the 
use  of  a flint  and  steel,  the  sacrificisJ  fire  is  ob- 
tained by  the  drilling  method,  which  may  point 
to  the  fact  that  that  was  the  originstl  way  ot  ob- 
1 Jochelson,  p.  89  f.  * BororM,  p.  S16  L 

* CcapUcka,  Aboriffinai  Siberia,  p.  tt. 
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taining  fire  among  them.  The  fire-board,  on  which 
the  dml  is  tamed  by  means  of  the  bow,  is  usually 
made  of  dry  wood  and  shaped  in  human  form. 
This  tire-board  acquires  magical  power  after  the 
new  fire  is  obtained  on  it,  but,  to  make  this  magic 
power  work  to  protect  the  hearth  which  it  symbol- 
izes, it  is  necessary  that  bloody  sacrifices  of  animal 
victims  be  offered  to  it  and  that  an  incantation  be 
pronounced  over  it.  The  implements  used  in  this 
ceremony  are  considered  sacred,  and  even  the  dust 
obtcdned  by  the  drilling  is  carefully  gathered  up, 
‘ for  it  is  considered  a sin  to  scatter  it.°^ 

(e)  Shamanvttic  accessaries. — The  Palieo-Siberians 
differ  from  the  Neo-Siberians  more  in  the  access- 
aries used  at  the  religious  ceremonies  by  the 
shamans  than  in  their  rel^ous  conceptions  or  in 
their  actual  ceremonies.  This  again  is  to  a great 
extent  due  to  the  influence  of  geographical  environ- 
ment, since  in  the  accessaries  of  the  Neo-Siberian 
shaman  the  influence  of  the  Central  Asiatic  en- 
vironment can  still  be  traced.  The  ceremonial 
dress  of  the  shaman — e.g.^  the  ceremonial  drum — 
and  the  representations  of  the  gods  and  spirits  are 
very  often  adorned  with  or  made  of  metu  among 
the  Yakut  or  Tungus,  but  not  among  the  Palaeo- 
Siberians,  unless  of  course  the  latter  have  borrowed 
it  from  the  former,  as  the  Yukagir  have  borrowed 
it  from  the  Yakut.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form 
of  the  drum  shows  an  independence  of  environ- 
ment and  expresses  the  tribal  individuality.  The 
Chukchi  ana  Eskimo  drum  is  round  and  its 
diameter  is  only  from  40  to  60  centimetres.  It  is 
very  light  and  nas  no  rattles,  which  are  such  an 
important  part  of  the  Neo-Siberian  drum.  The 
typical  Neo-Siberian  drum  is  of  course  oval  in 
shape  and  much  greater  in  diameter,  and  has 
protuberances  on  the  outer  circle  of  the  rim,  which, 
according  to  the  Yakut,  represent  tbe  horns  of 
the  shaman’s  spirit.  Needless  to  say,  the  sha- 
manistic  garments  of  the  Palseo-Siberians  are,  on 
the  whole,  much  simpler  than  those  of  the  Neo- 
Siberians. 

(d)  Ideas  of  gods  and  spirits. — The  highest  gods 
of  the  Palteo -Siberians  are  less  anthropomorphic 
th^  those  of  the  Neo-Siberians.  They  all  have 
animal  characteristics,  for  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  human  and  animal  worlds  is  very 
obscure.  Thus,  e.o.,  the  Raven  (called,  in  Chukchi, 
Kurldl,  in  Koryak,  Kutqi,  in  Kamchadal,  Kutq) 
takes  the  form  of  an  anim^  more  frequently  than 
that  of  a man.  He  is  certainly  worshipped  as  a 
god  by  the  Koryak,  and  was  worshipped  by  the 
Ramcnadal  till  their  religion  decay^  under  the 
influence  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  But 
there  is  also  a name  in  Koryak  for  the  Supreme 
God,  identified  with  the  universe,  with  the  dawn, 
and  with  stren^h.  He  seems  to  be  above  Big 
Raven  and  to  have  sent  Big  Raven  to  earth  to 
arrange  human  affairs.  It  is  Big  Raven,  therefore, 
who  is  considered  creator  and  plays  the  chief  part 
in  relimous  ceremonies.  Among  the  Chukchi 
and  N.  W.  Amerinds  the  Raven  has  not  such  a 
high  position  and  is  of  more  importance  in  myths 
than  in  religious  ceremonies. 

Reli^ous  dualism,  so  well  marked  among  the 
Neo-Siberians,  is  here  less  defined.  There  are 
spirits,  as  the  kelet  of  the  Chukchi  or  kelau  of 
tne  Koryak,  who  are  mostly  malicious,  and  bring 
disease,  d^th,  mid  all  sorto  of  misfortune.  The 
half-m^hical  giants  dwelling  on  distant  shores 
and  endangering  the  existence  of  the  Chukchi  are 
also  called  kelet ^ but  the  shamanistic  spirits  are 
apparently  kelet  too,  and  these  obvious^T  cannot 
be  definitely  malicious,  at  least  towards  the  person 
on  whose  behalf  they  are  used  by  the  shaman.  So 
kelet  may  after  all  mean  only  ‘spirits* ; and  there 
is  another  class  of  spirits,  vairgit^  which  ore  often 

» JocbelaoD,  Jttup  K.  Padjte  Exped.,  vol.  vi.pt.Lp.SS. 


benevolent,  but  aqam-vairgit  means  ‘ bod  spirits,’ 
the  same  as  kelet,  which  seems  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  vairgit  also  is  the  name  of  a class  of  spirits 
without  a well-defined  character.  All  the  celestial 
bodies  are  vairgit,  but,  while  the  sun  is  a bene- 
volent vairgin  (singular  of  vairgit)  imagined  as  a 
man  in  a ra^nt  garment,  the  moon  is  a malicious 
vairgin  and  could  be  called  a kele  (sing,  of  kdet), 
assuming  that  this  class  of  beings  is  more  malicious 
than  the  vairgit.  Of  all  the  celestial  bodies  the 
Polar  Star  is  held  in  the  highest  esteem.  Her 
house  is  in  the  zenith,  higher  ^an  the  other  stars, 
and  she  is  called  ‘Motionless  star’  or  the  ‘Sole- 
stuck  star.*  Kelet  and  kelau  are  fond  of  the 
human  liver,  which  accounts  for  that  part  of  the 
Chukchi  fimeral  rites  which  demands  tne  opening 
of  the  abdomen  of  the  corpse  and  the  search, 
especially  in  the  liver,  to  discover  which  kele  has 
killed  the  man.  At  the  same  time  the  Chukchi 
believe  that  the  chief  soul  {uvirit,  ‘ belonging  to 
the  body  *)  resides  in  the  liver,  though  other  parts 
of  the  body  have  their  own  souls.  A disease  in 
any  part  of  the  body  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
la^  of  a soul  in  that  particular  part.  The  Koryak 
have  no  conception  coiTespondmg  to  that  of  the 
Chukchi  vairgit.  The  soul  of  a desA  man  goes  to 
a world  above  or  below  the  earth,  but  the  soul  of 
a man  who  was  strangled  or  had  otherwise  a 
violent  death  resides,  according  to  the  Chukchi,  in 
the  aurora  borealis.  A shaman  can  easily  wander 
from  our  world  to  a world  above  or  beyond  ours 
or  anywhere  else,  for  there  are  many  other  worlda 
All  tne  celestial  bodies  are  inhabited  by  people. 
In  the  time  of  Big  Raven,  i.e.  when  he  was  sent 
from  the  sky  to  create  the  world  and  man,  and 
afterwards  when  he  lived  among  the  peoples  and 
taught  them  industries,  every  one  had  the  power 
to  pass  from  one  world  to  another. 

LiTsaArnaB. — In  addition  to  the  works  referred  to  in  the 
footnotes  the  following  may  be  consulted ; Asiatic  Russia,  ed. 
by  the  ImmigratioD  (ktmmittee  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
oulture  (in  Russian),  St.  Petersburg,  1914 ; N.  Agapitoff  and 
M.  N.  Khangaloff,  * Materials  for  the  Study  of  Shamanism  in 
Siberia  * (in  RusmanV  Memoirs  qf  the  East  Siberian  Section  pj 
the  Imperial  Russian  Oeographical  Sodsty,  Irkutsk,  1888; 
J.  B.  Fischer,  Sibirische  Osschichte  von  der  Brdaedeung 
Sibiriens  bis  auf  dxe  Eroberung  dieses  Landes  duroh  die 
russisehen  Waffen,  St.  Petersburg,  1788 ; O.  Fiasch,  Reiss 
nach  Wssi’Sibirien  im  Jahre  1876,  Berlin,  1879 ; J.  S.  (^or^ 
Bemerkungen  einer  Reiss  im  russisehen  Reich  in  den  Jahren 
1773  und  177 St.  Petersburg,  1775;  S.  P.  KrasheninnlkoflL 
Description  of  the  Country  of  Kamchatka^  (In  Russian),  do. 
1818;  F.  Nansen,  Through  Siberia,  London,  1814;  P.  S. 
Pallas,  Reiss  durch  versehiedene  P^imen  des  russisehen 
Beiehs,  8 rols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1771-76  (TVaoels  tfuvugh  Siberia 
and  Tartary,  London,  1738.  vol.  li.  of  The  Habitable  World 
Described,  ed.  J.  Trusler,  do.  1788-89);  P.  J.  Strahlenb^, 
Der  n&rdUchs  und  (fstliohs  TeR  non  Eurcpa  und  Asisn, 
Stockholm,  1780.  M.  A.  CZAPLICfiLA. 

SIBYLLINE  ORACLES.— X.  The  Sibyl. —The 
Sib^lline^  Oracles  form  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
ancient  literature.  The  belief  that  certain  women 
Bxe  possessed  with  an  occult  power,  however  de- 
rived, that  enables  them  to  predict  the  future  is 
indeed  common  to  many  races  of  men.  But  the 
Sibyl  was  no  ordinary  witch,  or  prophetess,  or 
‘ damsel  possessed  with  the  spirit  or  divination  * ; 
rather  she  seems  to  have  gathered  into  her  person 
all  the  mystery  and  reverential  awe  which  attach 
to  a communication  from  an  unknown  and  intan- 
gible world.  Not  that  she  was  ever  regarded  or 
worshipped  as  a goddess.  In  her  essence  she  was 
always  an  old  woman  compelled  by  some  bard  fate 
to  be  the  organ  of  communication  between  some 
god  and  man.  She  was  venerated,  but  she  was 
never  envied  ; and  the  children’s  game  of  question 
and  answer,  ‘Sibyl,  what  wonld’st  thou?*  ‘I 
would  I might  die,*  sums  up  the  strange  mixture 
of  awe  and  pity  with  which  she  was  regarded. 
But  it  was  not  so  much  the  Sibyl  herself  as  her 
message  that  aroused  the  curious  interest  of  the 
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ancient  world.  She  might  appear  in  person,  as 
she  did  to  Tarquin,  bat  her  great  importance  to 
men  lay  rather  in  the  collections  of  her  writings, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  providing  in  some 
inscrutable  way  superhuman  answers  to  all  kinds 
of  Questions,  when  approached  with  due  reverence 
ana  ceremony. 

There  are  Sibyls  connected  with  many  different 
towns  and  localiti^.  The  earliest  is  undoubtedly 
that  of  Ery  three ' in  Asia  Minor ; she  is  connected 
by  tradition  with  Apollo,  and  her  prophecies  dealt 
with  Helen  and  the  Trojan  war.  It  may  be, 
indeed,  that  the  Sibylline  tradition  originated  in  a 
kind  of  rivalry  with  the  cycle  of  Homeric  poems. 
The  most  famous  Sibyl  next  to  the  Erythraean  is 
that  of  Cumee  in  Campania.*  She  it  was  who  in 
the  well-known  story  am)eared  to  Tarquin,  and  of 
whom  Vergil  wrote  in  J^clogueiv.  and  jEneid^  vi. 
The  Sibyl  third  in  importance  was  associated  with 
Delphi. 

2.  Classical  Sibylline  verses.  — It  is  probable 
that  Sibylline  verses,  when  once  they  had  obtained 
a vogue,  multiplied  rapidly,  and  in  course  of  time 
collections  were  made.  Their  general  character 
seems  to  have  been  more  or  less  stereotyped.  As 
befitted  an  old  woman  who  had  seen  a go<m  deal  of 
the  seamy  side  of  life,  the  tone  of  the  Sibyl  was 
generally  pessimistic,  and  prophecies  of  disasters 
m different  places  formed  her  stock-in-trade.  TMs 
is  plainly  brought  out  by  the  testimony  of  Herac- 
litus, as  cited  oy  Plutarch,*  who  specifies  among 
the  'many  mirthless  things*  prophesied  by  the 
Sibyl  ‘many  revolutions  and  transportations  of 
Greek  cities,  many  appearances  of  barbarian 
armies,  and  deaths  of  leading  men.’  Another 
special  device  was  the  division  of  the  history  of 
tne  world  into  generations,  usually  ten  in  numoer, 
sometimes  corresponding  with  the  metals,  or 
assigned  to  various  gods.^ 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  all  Sibylline  verses 
were  written  in  Greek,  and  there  were  undoubtedly 
early  collections  in  Greece.  The  Erythruean  Sibyl 
bad  various  imitators,  among  the  most  famous  of 
w’hom  was  a certain  Musseus  of  Athens,  whose 
A\Ti tings  were  collected,  at  Pisistratus’s  command, 
into  one  book  by  Onomacritus.  Aristophanes  has 
several  allusions  to  the  Sibyl  scattered  through 
his  writing,  and  Plato  speaks  of  her  with  distinct 
respect.  Hut  it  was  at  Home  that  the  influence  of 
Sibylline  writings  as  a political  force  was  most 
pronounced.  Their  history  begins  with  the  visit 
of  the  old  woman  to  Tarouin,  and  his  purchase  of 
three  of  the  nine  books  which  she  brought.  These 
were  buried  in  the  ground  for  safe  custody,  prob- 
ably in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove.  They  were 
consulted  first  of  all  at  rare  intervals,  but  later 
every  three  or  four  years.  In  82  B.c.  the  Capitol 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  Sibylline  b^ks 
perished  entirely.  Seven  years  later  three  men 
were  sent  out  on  a special  mission  to  Erythrae  to 
bring  back  any  Sib^ine  verses  that  they  could 
find.  A thousand  lines  or  so  were  discovered,  and 
others  were  brought  from  other  places,  and  out  of 
the  materials  thus  collected  the  ocv  viri  tacris 
faciundis  were  deputed  to  make  a selection.*  This 
selection  was  in  later  years  subjected  to  a search* 
ing  criticism  by  Au^stus,  who  rejected  all  but  a 
so^l  residuum.  This  was  carefully  guarded,  but 
the  best  days  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  were  over, 
and  they  became  more  and  more  neglected ; and, 
although  they  enjoyed  a temTOrary  revival  of 
popularity  under  Aurelian  and  later  under  Julian, 
they  never  really  regained  their  hold  over  the 

1 P&osanUs,  x.  ziL  The  Sibyl's  head  appears  oo  ancient 
Emhraan  coins. 

s Justin,  Cohort,  ad  Graaeoi,  87,  a description  of  the 

Sibyl’s  grotto  at  Ouznrs. 

* De  Pyth.  Or.  vil.  (561). 

* Servius,  on  Vergil,  Bel.  iv.  4.  • Tac.  Ann.  vL  12. 
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credulity  of  man.  They  were  finally  burned  by 
Stilicho  in  the  principate  of  Honoriua 

3.  Tewish  adaptations. — If  the  history  of  the 
Sibylline  Oracles  nsA  been  confined  to  Greece  and 
Home,  it  would  still  have  been  a very  curious  and 
interesting  phenomenon  in  the  ancient  world. 
But  their  main  interest  to  the  modern  student 
lies  in  the  fact  that  their  form  and,  to  a consider- 
able, though  uncertain,  extent,  their  substance 
were  copied  by  Jewish,  and  later  by  Christian, 
writers  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  propaganda. 
It  says  a good  deal  for  the  innuence  of  the  ancient 
Sibyl  that  such  a device  should  have  been  put  in 
practice,  and  it  says  still  more  for  the  credulity  of 
the  ancient  world  that  it  should  so  largely  have 
served  its  purpose.  The  Jew  who  first  hit  upon 
the  expedient  of  borrowing  the  authority  of  the 
mbyl  lor  the  propagation  of  his  national  faith 
lived  in  Egypt,  ana  probably  in  Aiexandria,  in  the 
first  half  ot  the  2nd  century  B.C.  He  was  there- 
fore a contenmorary  of  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Daniel,  and  01  that  of  the  original  section  of  the 
book  of  Enoch.  HU  work  is  seen  in  the  main  portion 
of  bk.  iii.,  beginning  at  line  97.  His  method  of 
procedure  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  strange  mixture 
of  OT  history  and  ancient  legend,  the  latter  prob- 
ably borrowed  from  ancient  Sibylline  writings. 
So  the  destruction  of  the  Towner  of  Babel  is 
followed  by  the  reign  of  Cronos,  Titan,  and 
lapetus,  and  the  birth  of  Zeus.  Then,  after 
passing  summarily  over  the  rise  of  different  world- 
powers,  he  comes  to  hU  main  theme  in  Jewish 
nUtory.  ThU  U all  put  in  the  future  tense  as 
representing  a prophecy  of  the  Sibyl.  In  the  rest 
of  the  book  there  is  a strange  mixture  of  ancient 
oracles,  more  or  less  contemporary  history,  eschato- 
logical details,  and  especially  extravagant  praise 
of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  a description  of  the 
happiness  of  the  members  of  it. 

H^w  far  these  Jewish  Sibylline  writing  had  a 
direct  value  as  a proselytizing  force  we  nave  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  at  a time  when  Greek 
culture  and  the  study  of  Greek  literature  were 
more  and  more  coming  into  vogue,  when  super- 
stition was  rife,  and  when  there  was  a good  deal 
of  scepticism  abroad  as  to  the  value  of  the  gods  of 
Home,  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine  that  the  indirect 
influence  of  these  Sibylline  verses  on  cultivated 
minds  mav  have  been  considerable.  The  Homans 
seem  to  nave  been  always  impressed  with  the 
JewUh  religion  ever  since  their  first  contact  with 
it,  and  there  may  well  have  been  many  who  wo^d 
be  disposed  to  view  with  sympathy  the  suggestion 
that  in  the  ancient  and  venerable  Sibyl  might  be 
found  a point  of  union  between  the  austere  and 
moral  religion  of  the  Jews  and  the  literature  of 
ancient  Greece,  which  was  being  Increasingly 
studied  and  adapted.  At  the  same  time  we  must 
remember  that  toll  82  B.C.  the  official  collection  of 
Sibylline  verses  was  being  preserved  with  the 
utmost  secrecy  at  Rome.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  the  Jewish  portions  were  studied  in 
Eastern  lands,  and  more  especially  at  Alexandria. 

4.  Christian  Sibyllines. — But  the  chief  argu- 
ment for  the  success  of  the  Jewish  Sibjrlline  versea 
as  a means  for  proselytizing  lies  in  their  imitation 
by  Christian  wnters.  As  tne  Christian  writers  of 
the  1st  and  2nd  centuries,  following  St.  Paul’s  line 
of  argument,  boldly  took  over  as  the  heritage  of 
the  Christian  Church  the  special  privileges  given 
of  old  to  the  Jews,  so  the  Jewish  Sibyl  was  im- 
pressed into  the  service  of  the  Christian  faith.  In 
the  books  that  have  come  down  to  us  we  have 
therefore  three  elements : (a)  fragments  of  oracles 
of  unknown  antiquitv,  possibly  stretching  back 
into  a remote  past;  (0)  JeNvish  oracles  of  the  last 
two  centuries  B.C.  and  the  first  two  centuries  A.I>., 
dealing  partly  with  contemporary  history  put  in 
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the  form  of  pr<^heoy,  partly  with  Jewish  teaching 
and  propaganda,  and  partly  with  the  eachato- 
logicu  conjectures  that  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  the  thought  of  that  transitional  age ; (c) 
Christian  writings,  sometimes  a few  lines  sand- 
wiched in  between  Jewisli  or  pagan  writings,  some- 
times extending  to  long  continuous  sections,  as^  in 
bk.  ii.  and  especially  in  bk.  viiL  These  Christian 
writings  deal  largely  with  the  life  and  work  of 
Christ,  but  in  them  also  eschatology  plays  a lead- 
ing pazt.  Bk.  vii.  is  evidently  tinged  with  Gnostic 
thought. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Christian  Sibyllines 
have  made  any  marked  contribution  of  their  own 
to  the  general  literature.  And  yet  the  early 
Fathers  laid  very  great  stress  on  the  witness  of  the 
Sibyl  to  Christ.  For  the  most  part  they  regarded 
her  as  undoubtedly  inspired,  but  they  drew  a 
distinction  between  her  and  the  prophets  of  the 
OT.  The  latter  were,  to  some  degree  at  any  rate, 
conscious  interpreters  of  the  messa^  or  God, 
though  exactly  how  far  their  human  thought  and 
language  haa  moulded  their  message  was  not 
always  clear.  But  the  Sibyl  was  but  a mouth- 
piece— by  her  o^vn  confession  an  unwilling  mouth- 
piece— of  the  oracle  of  God;'  and  consequently 
her  testimony  was  all  the  more  striking  as  being 
anything  but  spontaneous.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
than  an  argument  like  this,  in  so  far  as  it  appealed 
to  the  critical  instinct  of  the  time,  would  have  a 
real  apologetic  value.  To  our  minds  it  may  well 
appear  strange  that  verses  which  seem  obviously 
so  late  should  be  regarded  as  possessing  the  rever- 
ence of  hoary  antiquity.  But  we  must  remember 
the  Sibylline  tradition  stretching  back  into  cen- 
turies far  away,  the  sdr  of  mystery  which  had 
always  surrounded  it,  and  above  all  the  credulity 
of  the  average  man  in  the  matter  of  literary 
records. 

The  first  mention  of  a Sibyl  in  a Christian 
writer  appears  to  be  in  Hermas."*  The  writer  sees 
an  old  woman  splendidly  arrayed,  holding  in  her 
hands  a book  from  which  she  reads.  He  t^es  her 
to  be  the  Sibyl,  but  is  told  that  she  is  the  Church. 
The  passage  is  interesting  as  showing  the  idea 
of  the  Sibyl’s  personality.  According  to  Justin,* 
Clement  or  Rome  referred  to  the  Sibyl’s  prophecy 
that  the  world  should  be  judged  by  fire.  Justin 
himself  has  several  allusions  to  her,^  and  does  not 
doubt  that  she  spoke  under  divine  inspiration. 
Theophilus  is  the  first  to  preserve  fragments  L- 
iii.  Athenagoras  has  at  least  one  Quotation  from 
the  fragments.  Clement  of  Alexanoria  cites  freely 
from  most  of  the  books,  but  it  is  noticeable  that 
he  never  mentions  the  specially  Christian  bk.  viU. 
He  could  hardly  have  omitted  to  do  so  had  it  been 
extant  at  the  time,  or  had  he  not  had  suspicions  of 
its  genuineness.  Soon  after  his  time  the  Christians 
fell  under  the  suspicion  of  coining  oracles  in  their 
own  favour.  Cwsus*  roundly  accused  them  of 
interpolating  and  faking  many  passives  in  the 
ancient  and  genuine  Sibylline  writings,  and 
Lucian  makes  merry  over  the  idea  of  Christian 
oracles,  and  produces  some  veiy  clever  parodies. 
Here  is  one  on  the  gematria  of  the  Sibyllines  : 

Ev^civou  vdvToio  irap*  nUer’  ayx* 

Ti«  icard  TiJp<rt»»  w*  Awrovio*^  n-po^ifrifr 

wptinn  S*tjerv%  fi6ycLt^^  rpia^mtf  t*, 

Mpax  <uu  wLKOcaSa  rpurapiOiiow 

mySpht  0UMKv>ui}i>  r«rpaxvicA.ow. 

TIm  o»m«  is  ‘AAcfw^poc  (Ai-l,  «»5,  ^■60).S 

The  force  of  these  onslaughts  upon  the  Christian 
teaching  of  the  Sib^’Is  will  be  felt  when  it  is 
remembered  that  some  Christian  writers  went  so 
far  as  to  make  Sc.  Paul  himself  appeal  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Sibyl. 

X Of.  5i6.  liL  a-7.  etc.  * Tit.  IL  } 4. 

* QucuL  et  rttp.  ad  Orthodoxot,  74. 

* Ajk^  L 20,  60.  » Orig.  0 .CeU.  ril.  { 66. 

* For  «ooh  poxzlM  in  th«  SibpUinei^  ef.  L 140-146,  826-3S1. 


iirtl  5n  KaSdvtp  1ov6«uovr  c/3ovArro  6 rovf 

SiSovxt  ovtm  koX  'EXAijyiay  rovt  SoKifuararovx,  olkxCovx 
avrut^  6iaA4«ery  trpo^rar  ^ otot  tc  ^cray  64x*<rBtu. 

xrapA  B*ov  ^9vxpyxvia,v.  rwr  vvSa^v  avOptLirviv  Stmttpivtt 
wpbr  TM  nnpoO  dTptWpart  o llavAov * 

AdfixT*  cal  <1^  BAAiTVue&r  fiCfiAovx,  hrCyvtom  St^SvAAov,  itx 
iva  Stbv  teal  ri.  pAKAovra.  iert^atA 

After  this  there  are  few  allusions  to  the  Sibyl  in 
the  Greek  Fathera  But  among  Latin  writers  there 
are  frequent  quotations.  Lactantius  is  a mine  of 
Sibylline  verses.  Constantine’s  speech  to  the 
elders  at  Nicsea,  as  recorded  by  Eusebius,  abounds 
in  allusiona  Augustine  discussed  seriously  the 
Sibyl’s  claim,  ana,  finding  nothing  in  her  whole 
oem  that  advocated  the  worship  of  false  gods,  he 
ecided  that  she  must  be  included  in  the  number 
of  those  who  belong  to  the  City  of  God.* 

5.  MSS.— The  greet  majority  of  MSS  of  the  Sibyllint  OtocUm 
date  from  the  15ta  cent. ; only  two  appear  to  belong  to  the  14th, 
and  none  are  earlier,  ^e  firet  printed  ed.  is  that  of  Xystus 
Betuleius  (Basel,  1646),  containing  bka  i.-viiL  485.  The  first 
ed.  to  contain  the  whole  of  bk.  rill.  Is  tbixt  of  Johannes 
Opsopesus  (Paris,  1699).  The  last  four  books  were  discovered 
by  Angrelo  Mai  and  published  in  1817,  in  his  Seripiorum  vtUrum 
runa  colUotio,  The  fragments,  six  In  number,  are  preserved  In 
Theophilus,  ad  AxUolyeum^  and  in  Lactantixis. 

Of  the  many  edd.  of  the  OracUt  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  monumental  work  of  C.  Alexandre  (jOraouZa  tCbyl- 
ftna,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1841-56)  and  of  the  most  recent  ed.,  that  of 
J.  Oeffoken  (Leipzig,  1902).  Qeffcken  built  upon  the  un- 
published work  of  Mendelssohn,  and  both  in  this  ed.  and  in 
various  magazine  articles  he  has  rendered  valuable  service  to 
the  problem  of  the  text. 

6.  Contents. — A brief  summary  of  the  different 
books  is  subjoined.  Of  the  fragments  only  the 
first  and  third  are  of  any  considerable  length. 
They  are  quoted  by  Theophilus  as  occurring  * at 
the  beginiiing  of  [the  Sibyrs]  prophecy,*  and  there- 
fore it  18  possible  that  they  formed  an  introduction 
to  bk.  UL  They  are  certainly  of  early  date,  and 
their  theme  is  the  majesty  of  God,  especially  as 
seen  in  the  works  of  creation,  the  folly  of  idolatry, 
and  the  wisdom  of  worshipping  God. 

First  and  second  books. — Bks.  L and  IL  ars  best  treated  as  a 
unity,  the  division  between  them  being  found  in  no  early  MS. 
The  general  scheme  Is  to  give  a summary  of  the  world’s  history 
from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end.  This  purpose  is  not  fully 
carried  out.  Bk.  L Indeed  recounts  six  generations,  up  to  and 
including  the  Flood,  but  then  a new  generation  (of  Titans) 
arises,  and  the  Intervening  history  is  omitted  till  the  coming  of 
Christ.  Bk.  U.  begins  with  a short  introduction,  and  then  de- 
scribes the  coming  of  the  tenth  generation,  which  is  to  witness 
tbs  breaking  down  of  the  dominion  of  Rome.  There  is  to  ensue 
a period  of  deep  peace,  and  afterwards  Christ  is  to  appear, 
heralded  by  a star,  and  is  to  distribute  rewards  to  those  who 
have  proved  themselves  worthy.  At  this  point  92  lines  are 
inserted,  mostly  from  pseudo-Phocylides,  which  have  no  obvious 
connexion  with  what  precedes  or  follows.  Four  transitional 
lines  Intervene,  and  then  commences  a new  section  which  it 
occupied  principally  with  eschatological  details,  ^ny  of  these 
details  are  cloedy  parallel  to  the  descriptions  in  the  Apocalypse 
of  Peter. 

The  most  probable  view  of  these  books  is  that  in  their  original 
scheme  they  form  a Jewish  work  dealing  with  the  ten  genera- 
tions of  man,  but  that  this  scheme  was  for  some  reason 
abandoned  half-way  through,  and  the  interest  of  the  writer 
passed  to  esohatology.  The  book,  being  thus  left  as  a kind  of 
medley,  was  further  confused  by  the  insertion  of  various 
Christian  elements.  In  its  present  form  It  is  therefore  late, 
and  is  to  be  ascribed  probably  to  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  The  section 
from  pseudo-Phocylides  (ii.  66-148)  is  obviously  an  insertion, 
and  has  possibly  displaced  ilL  1-92. 

Third  book. — Bk.  liL  Is  the  most  Important,  and  In  some  ways 
the  most  perplexing,  of  the  Sibylline  writing.  It  is  obviously 
composed  of  several  different  mements,  but  great  uncertainty 
exists  as  to  the  exaot  character  of  them.  The  following  divirion 
of  the  book  is  suggested  : 

1-62.  An  Introduction  written  by  a Jew  living  probably  In 
Palestine  about  80  B.a 

63-92.  A Jewish  or  Christian  eschatological  section  from  the 
end  of  the  let  oent.  a.D. ; a very  much  later  addition 
to  the  book. 

98-96.  A Jewish  or  Christian  fragment. 

97-161.  A passage  overworked  from  the  Babylonian  SibyU 
102-294.  A Jewish  passage  dating  from  140  B.a  or  a little 
earlier. 

296-488.  A collection  of  prophecies  on  the  whole  Jewish  and 
anti-Roman.  The  bulk  deals  with  the  years  170- 
140  B.a,  and  seems  to  have  been  composed  about 
the  latter  date,  though  some  sections  may  be  much 
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earlier.  Lines  464-488  are  considerably  later  and 
may  be  dated  about  80  b.g. 

489-820.  Another  Jewish  collection  incorporating  several 
ancient  oracles,  but  dating  on  the  whole  from  140 
B.a,  or  very  near  that  nme.  The  eschatological 
element  is  strongly  marked  towards  the  end,  and 
the  hortatory  tone  is  more  noticeable.  The  ending 
bears  signs  of  Interpolation. 

lines  1-96  can  hardly  be  homogeneous  In  themselves.  One 
section  (46-62)  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  date  as  the  sec- 
tion 464^70,  t.s.  about  80  B.a  But  lines  62-92  are  obviously 
late  and  cannot  be  placed  earlier  than  the  1st  cent.  0.0. 
Indeed  their  eschatology  is  to  be  compared  with  U.  166  ff.  The 
first  part  (8-45)  comes  nearest  in  thought  to  frag.  L,  while  92- 
95  seem  to  be,  like  v.  256-259.  a Christian  interpolation. 

The  middle  section  (295-488)  is  mainly  historical  in  its  allusion 
and  has  very  little  direct  teacldng.  The  history  has  to  do 
partly  with  Antlochus  Epiphanes  and  the  struggles  of  his 
successors,  but  partly  with  the  events  of  the  next  century. 
Lines  S50-S56  seem  to  refer  to  the  Mithradatio  war,  and  464- 
470  bring  us  in  all  j^robability  to  the  stirring  times  of  Sulla, 
^t  more  ancient  writings  are  incorporated — s.p.,  401-418,  419- 
482— and  oracles  on  various  lands  are  interspersed.  The  view 
of  Rome  is  interesting.  She  is  regarded  mth  bitter  hatred, 
and  the  writer  looks  forward  with  savage  joy  to  her  dis- 
oomSture  at  the  hands  of  Asia.  This  goes  far  beyond  the 
unfavourable  view  of  Borne  expressed  in  the  first  of  the  three 
divisions(175ff.). 

There  is  no  sign  of  any  special  Interest  in  Eg^t,  though  the 
struggles  between  the  brothers  Ptolemy,  Fhilometor  and 
Euergetes,  seem  to  be  alluded  to  In  line  316.  The  writer  seems 
to  belong  to  Asia,  and  perhaps  to  Phrygia. 

With  regard  to  the  Question  of  date,  lines  97-294  and  489- 
829  represent,  with  posmble  interpolations,  the  oldest  portions 
of  the  book  and  reflect  very  much  the  same  date,  though  lines 
97-294  are  probably  a lit^e  earlier.  The  standpoint  of  this 
section  is  that  of  an  Egyptian  Jew  of  about  140  B.a,  who  sees  in 
the  recent  troubles  of  his  nation  a parallel  to  the  Babylonian 
captivity,  and  in  their  reviving  fortunes  under  Simon  lifaccabwus 
a type  of  their  former  deliverance  under  Cyrus.  Imbued  with 
the  same  kind  of  spirit  as  that  which  prompted  Arlstobulus 
some  twenty  years  before  to  maintain  that  all  the  flower  of 
Greek  philoeophy  and  poetnr  was  in  some  way  dependent  on 
the  Jewish  Scriptures,  he  beglne  with  an  andent  Sibylline 
writing  (97-154X  which  he  introducee  by  a few  lines  d^ing 
with  the  Flood  and  the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  then  goes  on  with 
an  account  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Jews  and  the  prosperity  that 
is  in  store  for  them.  Certain  other  nations  are  mentioned,  but 
only  one  at  any  length.  The  Romans  have  already  made  their 
mark  in  Eaeteru  history  and  have  inspired  terror  of  their  arms. 
The  moral  obliquities  ascribed  to  them  in  line  184  ff.  may  be  out 
of  place  here,  or  they  may  be  grrossly  exaggerated.  But  we 
cannot  say  certainly  that  they  were  entirely  unfounded. 

In  line  489  od  fin.  the  country  most  In  the  writer's  mind  Is 
not  Rome,  but  Greece.  In  true  Sibylline  style  he  leads  up  to 
his  main  theme  by  allusions  to  various  other  lands,  but  Greece 
forms  evidently  his  main  theme.  A great  disaster  has  lately 
overtaken  it.  A barbarian  land  has  laid  it  waste,  and  its  long 
history  seems  to  have  closed  in  irretrievable  catastrophe.  This 
can  hardly  refer  to  anything  but  the  expedition  of  L.  Mommius 
in  146  B.C.,  which  was  crowned  by  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Corinth  Other  allusions  make  for  the  same  date  (e.  140  B.a) ; 
these  win  be  found  in  607-615,  732-740,  and  in  the  general  idea 
of  the  renewed  prosperity  of  the  Jewish  race.  The  writer  is  a 
patriotic  Jew,  well-versed  in  OT  prophecy.  His  interests  are 
largely  eschatologicaL  He  believes  intensely  in  the  ceming  of 
lieatiab,  he  foresees  further  troubles  and  a fresh  determined 
OD^ught  on  the  Holy  City  by  the  evQ  powers  of  the  world ; 
but  beyond  that  he  looks  forward  to  a reign  of  peace  and 
happiness,  in  which  the  nation  shall  dwell  contentedly  around 
its  restored  Temple,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  shall  bring 
their  ^fts  and  offer  their  sacrifioe  of  praise.  The  whole  loirit 
of  this  writing  seems  to  reflect  the  exuberant  hox>e  of  the  days 
of  Simon  Haccabaus. 

Fourth  book. — Bk.  iv.  deals  with  the  same  kinds  of  eubjeots 
as  bk.  ilL,  but  In  much  shorter  compass.  The  history  of  man 
is  divided  into  twelve  generations,  and  catastrophes  on  various 
cities  and  oountries  are  foretold.  Among  these  catastrophes 
ear'  hquakes  play  a noticeable  part,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ml  ere  earthquake  which  ruined  Laodioea  tn  4.0.  60  is  oom- 

Sratively  fresh  in  the  writer's  mlnd.^  The  destruction  of  the 
mple  is  presupposed  (116  ff.),  and  the  carious  belief  in  the 
return  of  Nero  points  to  a date  not  long  after  ▲.]>.  70.  We  may 
with  considerable  confldenoe  assign  the  book  to  about  A.D.  80. 
The  author  appears  to  be  chiefly  Interested  in  Asia  Minor.  EUs 
religious  podtion  is  marked  by  (a)  rejection  of  temples  or 
■hnnes,  (o)  rejection  of  sacrifloes,  (e)  belief  in  the  imminenoe  of 
a final  judgment,  to  be  followed  by  a reign  of  the  just  upon 
earth.  insistence  on  ceremonisl  washing^  Formerly  the 
author  was  widely  believed  to  have  been  a Christian,  but  the 
prevailing  opinion  now  sees  In  him  a Jew,  possibly  an  Etaene. 

Fifth  5ooA— Bk.  v.  falls  into  two  unequal  divisions : (a)  1-61, 
(6)  52-531.  In  section  (a)  the  writer  goes  through  a list  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  whom  he  identifies  oy  their  initials,  ss  tar  ss 
Hadrian.  Section  (6)  is  for  the  most  part  taken  up  with  tbs 
regular  Sibylline  propheoy  of  woes  on  various  lands  and  cities, 
but  there  are  certain  seotions  which  seem  to  stand  out  as 
striking  a different  note.  Such  are  228-246,  an  address  to 

1 Of.  Tso.  Ann.  adv.  27. 


260-285,  a panegyric  on  Judaa,  and  256-259,  a Christian 
interpolation. 

The  characteristic  of  section  (6)  is  bitter  hatred  against  Rome 
and  a strong  vein  of  patriotism  for  Judaea.  Mingled  with  the 
hatred  for  Rome  there  is  also  a marked  bitterness  against 
where  there  had  apparently  been  a recent  persecutios 
of  Jews.  Lines  411-413  refer  to  the  belief,  attested  elsewhere, 
that  Titus,  on  his  way  home  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
would  die  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  Italian  soil. 

The  expectation  of  the  return  of  Nero  appears  in  both  sections, 
but  in  SSf.  Nero  is  still  the  historical  personage,  while  in 
137-154  and  361-385  he  is  invested  with  superhuman  trsLita. 

Section  (a)  appesirs  to  dsite  from  the  middle  years  of  the 
principate  of  Hadrian,  when  Rome  oould  be  regarded  with 
favour  by  a patrioUo  Jew.  Section  (6)  is  the  work  of  a Jew 
living  in  Egypt,  and  writing  shortly  after  the  suppression  of 
the  rebellion  of  Bar  Cochba  Tn  a.i>.  132. 

Sixth  bciA. — Bk.  vL  Is  a short  hymn  describing  tbs  ministry 
and  death  of  Christ.  Its  date  is  probably  towards  the  end  of 
the  2nd  century  A.D.  The  following  may  be  reckoned  as 
pecnliar  features : (a)  the  appesorsmce  of  Are  at  the  Baptism  of 
Christ  Oine  6) ; (6)  the  dove  at  the  Baptism  specified  as  whits 
(7) ; (o)  the  reference  to  Adsun  and  Eve  having  seen  Christ  (18) ; 
(d)  the  tSLking  of  the  Cross  into  heaven  (27).  The  anti- Jewish 
feeling  is  noticeable.  Judssa  Is  called  the  * land  of  Sodom ' (2lX 
Seventh  book.— Bk.  viL  has  oome  down  in  a fragmencaiy 
oondition.  It  falls  into  three  divisions,  1-50,  51-95, 96-162,  each 
beginning  with  detached  oracles  of  woe  and  passing  on  to  soma 
definite  rellgioos  teaching.  The  author  is  deeply  tinged  with 
Gnosticism.  He  believes  in  three  towers  in  heaven,  which  are 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  thrM  * Mothers  of  God  * — Hope,  Piety, 
smd  Worship  (71-7^  He  enjoins  quaint  ceremonies,  prayers, 
and  incantations  (76-91X  He  is  temiliar  with  the  Gnostio 
ogdood  (140).  His  eschatology  is  marked  by  sternness.  Fire  is 
to  play  an  important  part  at  the  end  of  the  world,  and  the 
torments  of  the  ungo^  are  apparently  to  be  eternal.  The 
date  may  be  tentatively  placed  In  the  first  half  of  the  Srd 
cent.  JUD. 

Biahth  book.— Bk.  vUi.  Li  the  most  definite  Christian  of  alL 
It  fails  into  two  main  divisions  at  line  216.  The  first  la  marked 
by  a bitter  hatred  against  Rome,  whose  miserable  end  is  ex- 
pected at  a definite  uy,  ue.  A.n.  195.  This  date  it  arrived  at 
oy  counting  the  numerical  value  of  the  letters  of  POMH«948, 
and  reckoning  from  the  foundation  of  the  city.  The  theme  of 
the  fall  of  Rome  leads  on  to  eschatology.  In  which  special 
features  are  the  return  of  Nero  Redivivus  and  the  dominion  of  a 
woman  apparently  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  eviL  A * holy 
son  * is  to  slay  toe  wicked  woman  by  launching  upon  her  the 
waters  of  the  great  deep,  and  is  to  save  mankind  in  a second 
ark.  In  the  resurrection  that  is  to  follow  there  is  to  be  a 
perfect  life  of  communism  azKl  happinesB.  Tha  author  is 
probably  a Christian,  though  there  is  little  distinctively  Ohristian 
m his  outlook. 

The  second  division  is  frankly  and  avowedly  Christian,  and 
contains  the  famous  acrostic  on  IH20Y11  XPSI2T02  OSOY 
YIOS  ZOTHP  ZTAYP02,  the  five  first  letters  of  which  form 
another  acrostic,  IxeiTS : hence  the  common  symbol  of  the  fish 
for  Christ  as  noticed  by  Tertullian  and  Augustine.i  This 
aoroetio  is  the  of  the  whole  division,  and  It  is  expanded 
by  various  deUlls  of  the  life  and  especially  of  the  death  of 
dhrist,  and  rounded  off  by  an  eschatological  section.  Between 
868  and  465  there  is  Inserted  an  independent  section  dealing 
with  the  nature  of  God  and  the  worsnip  due  to  Him.  There 
are  no  certain  marks  of  date  in  this  division  of  tha  book,  but  It 
may  be  placed  somewhere  in  the  Srd  cent.  Jun. 

laU/our  books.— last  four  bks.,  xL-ziv.,  are  matnlv 
historical,  and  of  less  interest.  Bk.  xL  begins  with  the  Flood, 
dated  in  the  fifths  generation,  and  proceeds  at  onoe  to  the 
story  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  In  the  tenth  generation.  Then 
oomes  a rapid  survey  of  successive  empires  beginning  with 
Egypt  and  the  Exodus.  The  second  half  of  the  book  deals 
pnncipally  with  Rome,  especially  in  its  connexion  with  EgypL 
The  writer  is  evldenUy  an  Egyptian  patriot,  who  traces  hJs 
country’s  Ustory  down  to  the  loss  of  her  independence.  He  is 
probably  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  and  perhape  a proMlyte.  His 
chief  model  is  bk.  iiL,  especially  in  its  historical  portions.  The 
latest  mark  of  date  is  the  reference  in  line  160  to  the  extension 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  which 

occurred  in  the  prindpate  of  Hadrian. 

Bk.  xii.  follows  a simple  scheme.  Beginning  with  eleven  lines 
taken  bodily  from  the  commencement  of  bk.  v.,  it  proceeds  to 
give  a short  history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Augustine  to 
each  emperor  being  indicated  by  the  numerical 
value  of  his  InitiaL  The  history  is  osuaDy  straightforward, 
though  there  are  occasional  Inaocurades— e.p.,  in  the  statement 
that  Oaligula  -was  put  to  death  in  an  outburst  of  feeling 
oooasionM  by  the  execution  of  a Festal  Yirgin,  and  that 
Vespasian  was  murdered.  There  are  a few  Ohristian  passages ; 
«.p..  30-36  speak  of  the  Incarnation,  and  196  ff.  refer  to  the 
story  of  the  Thundering  Legion.  But  the  rellgioos  side  is  not 
emphasiBed.  The  writer  Is  little  more  than  a versifier  of 
history.  His  date  is  probably  In  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus 
(a.©.  222-285). 

Bk.  xiiL  continues  the  history  from  the  reign  of  Alexander 
Severus  to  about  the  reign  oi  Tacitus  (juD.  275X  After  a 

1 The  acrostic  is  quoted  in  Eusebius,  ConsL  Or.  ad  Sanot 
Ck>et.  xviiL,  and  a La^  tr.  is  found  In  Aagnstine,  ds  0(9. 
xn\L2S.  . . • 

* Reading  irfamfr  (so  Bsaoh)  for  wsWsv  in  line  7. 
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■tareotyped  introduction  the  book  begins  so  abruptly  that  it  Is 
evidently  mutilated.  The  history  is  narrated  so  ailusivelv  that 
the  identification  of  the  references  is  frequently  attended  with 
great  difficulty.  There  is  much  more  of  the  Sibylline  woes  on 
varioiu  places  than  in  the  preceding  book.  The  religrious 
teaching  is  Main  very  slighL  The  writer  seems  to  be  a Jew 
rather  than  a Ohrietian,  and  possibly  he  is  an  Alexandrian.  He 
writes  under  the  spell  of  the  consternation  caused  by  the 
capture  of  Valerian  by  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  and  the  troubles 
and  upheavals  of  the  second  half  of  the  8rd  cent,  are  faithfully 
reflected  in  his  lines.  Bat  throughout  all  the  enumeration  of 
troubles  there  runs  a vein  of  hope  and  confidence.  The  writer 
by  no  means  despairs  of  the  Roman  empire  (contrast  46-49  with 
vfiL  14&-150)l 

The  siwle  is  somewhat  conventional,  but  not  without  a 
certain  \agour.  There  are  aUusions  to  earlier  books,  and  the 
vocabulary'  is  * Sibylline,*  but  we  find  no  such  patchwork  of 
borrowed  fragments  as  in  the  preceding  book. 

Bk.  xiv.  evidently  sets  out  to  be  a oonbinoation  of  bk.  xiii., 
and  therefore  it  starts  with  the  death  of  Odenatus  (lines  12-17} 
and  the  reign  of  Aureolas  (18-20).  But  after  this  no  scheme 
of  history  has  been  propounded  that  can  be  adapted  to  the 
allusions  to  the  names  of  emperors.  It  is  possible  to  pick  out 
one  or  two  here  and  there  that  seem  to  lit,  but  in  the  general 
chaos  of  the  book  it  appears  to  be  an  unprofitable  task  to  do  so. 
Either  the  writer  lived  about  the  6th  or  7th  cent.  a.d.  and  had 
a very  inaccurate  knowledge  of  history  or,  if  he  is  writing  about 
▲.D.  800,  be  is  giving  rein  to  a very  vivid  imagination.  In  either 
case  his  work  can  hardly  be  pronoimced  worwy  of  serious  study. 


Kompoeition  und  EnUUhungatU  det  Oraeula  SVbyUino, Leipzig, 
1902;  H.  C.  O.  Lanchestcr, 'The  Sibylline  Oracles 'in  £ H. 
Charles,  Th6  Apocrypha  and  PuMdrpigrapha  of  the  OT,  Oxford. 
1913,  U.  868  If. 

iv.  Workt  dealing  vrith  quotationa  from  the  Sibyllinee  in  the 
early  Fathere. — C-  L.  Struve,  FragmotUa  itbrorum  SihyUin^ 
orwn  qucB  apttd  Laetantium  repertunfur,  Kdnigsberg,  1817 ; 
F.  Vervorst,  De  earminihu*  Swyllinie  apud  eanetoe  Patree 
eUsosptotio,  Paris,  1844;  G.  Besan^n,  De  CBmpUri,  que  lee 
ptree  de  V^gliae  ont  fait  dee  oraclee  tibyllina^  Montauban,  1851 ; 
Alexandre,  Bacounue  ad  SihyUinat  Paris,  1866,  p.  254  ff. 

V.  rransZofions.— <a)  BngUeh. — J.  Fioyer,  The  SibyUine 
OraeU*^  tranalaUd  from  the  heei  Greek  Copiee^  London,  1731; 
Terry,  SibyUine  Oradea,  New  York,  1890. 

(b)  French — S.  Champier  and  J.  Robertet,  OracUa  de  la 
SioyUe,  Paris,  1702-08;  A.  Bouchd-Leclercq,  in  RSR  vIL 
[1888]  286  If.,  viiL  [18841  619  fl.,  ix.  [18851  22011. 

(e)  GermaTi. — ^J.  C.  Nahnmg,  Neun  Bucher  aibyUin,  Propke- 
cexttngen,  aua  der  grieohiaehen  in  die  deutaehe  Sprache  Uberaetxt, 
Halle,  1819 ; J.  H.  Friedlieb,  Die  aibylUn,  Weiasagungen 
vollatandig  geaammeltt  Leipzig,  1^2. 

(d)  Italian,— "V.  AmtoUni,  OraeoU  SibiUini,  tradotti  dcU 
Ghvoo  in  verai  Italiani^  Viterbo.  1776. 

(«)  Latin. — S.  Castalio,  SihyUina  Oraaula  de  Grcaco  in 
Latinvm  eonveraa  et  in  eadem  annotationeat  Basel.  1646;  A. 
Mai,  SibyUoa  Libri  xiv.  Oraeoa  et  Latina^  Milan,  1817. 

(/)  Spaniah. — Baltasar  Poreno,  OrdciUoa  de  laa  doze  SQnlat. 
Profetieaa  de  Chriato  nuestro  Seffor  entre  loa  OentiUa,  Cuenpa, 

i«2i.  H.  C.  O.  Lanchester. 


LrrBajiTTru.  —i.  Bdd.  text. — Xystus  Betnleins,  SibyUin- 
orum  OraetUorum  Libri  octo^  Basel,  1545 ; Johannes  Opso* 
poBus,  Zt/SvXAiojcol  'Kprtferfxol,  Paris,  1599 ; Servatius  Gallseos, 
%Pv\Xiaxol  XpTjTfjLol^  Amsterdam,  16S9 ; Angelo  Mai,  hfiiSXXrre 
Aiyoe  Milan,  1817,  id.  Libri  xi.-xlv.  CSoriptorum  vetenan 
novA  collectio,  iii.  202  S.),  Rome,  1828  ; C.  Alexandre,  Oraoula 
SibyUi7ui,  2 vols.  in  8 pts.,  Paris,  1841-56,  id.,  abridged  ed..  do. 
1860;  J.  H.  Friedlieb,  Xpifo-tioC  SifluAAtoxoi,  Leipzig,  1852; 
Aloisius  Rxach,  XtfivWxaxoC,  Vienna,  1891 ; J.  Geff- 

cken.  Die  Oraeula  SibyUina  bearbeUet  imAuftrage  der  Kirohenr 
vdterkommieaion,  Leipzig,  1902. 

iL  Artt  in  dictionanea. — F.  Schwally,  in  Pauly- Wissowa ; 
E.  Renss,  in  PRB*  xiv.  [18841  17911. ; S.  Krauss,  in  JB  xL 
819;  T.  H.  A.  Hart,  In  BBriixxv.  19:  P.  J.  Healy,  in  CB 
xiiL  T70 ; W.  Boosset,  in  PRS  • xviiL  [1906]  265  ff.,  and 
Sohaff-Herzog,  x 386 ff.;  J.  R.  Harris,  in  RDBv.  66;  J.  MofiEatt, 
in  DAOU.efl. 

iii.  Worka  dealing  tcith  the  text  and  explanation  of  the 
Oraclea. — B.  Thorlacias,  Libri  SibyUiatarum  veteria  eceleaice 
eriat,  guatenua  monumenta  Christiana  aunt,  aubjecti,  Copen- 
hagen, 1815  ; F.  Bleek,  *Ueber  die  EntstehungunaZusammen- 
hang  der  uns  in  acht  Biichem  erbaltenen  Saramlnng  sibyllin. 
Orakel,*  Theol.  Beiiaehr.  I.  [1819]  120 ff.,  iL  [1820]  172ff. ; A.  F. 
Gfrflrer,  Philo  und  die  Alexandrin.  Theosophie,  Stuttgart,  1881, 
iL  121  ff.  ^ J.  H.  Friedlieb,  De  Codidbua  Sibyllinorum  manu 
aeriptia  *n  uaum  eriticum  nondum  culhibitia  oommentatio, 
Breslau,  1847 ; R.  Volkmann,  De  oraoulia  SibyUinia  diaaertatio, 
Leipzig.  1868,  LeetUmea  SxbyUince,  Pyritz.  1881:  H.  Ewald, 
Abhandlung  gber  Sntatehung,  Inhalt,  und  Werth  der  aibyllin. 
BUcher.  Qbttingen,  1858 : A.  Hilgenfeld,  Die  judiache  Apoka^ 
lyptik  xn  ihrer  geechichtL  Bntwickelung,  Jena,  1857,  p.  61  ff., 
‘Die  Jiidische  Sibyllen-Weissagung,'  In  ZWT  iii.  [I860]  818 ff., 
‘Die  judischen  Sib^en  und  der  Essenismus/  in  ZWT  xiv. 
[1871]  SOfl. ; R.  H.  Klansen,  jEtuos  und  die  Penaten,  2 volx, 
Hamburg,  1839-40  ; G.  Volkmax,  Commentar  xur  Ojfenbarung 
Johannu,  Ziirich,  1862;  E.  Renss,  ‘Die  christL  SibvUen,* 
Straaaburger  Revue  der  Thedogie,  May,  1869 ; J.  Lardeque, 
* Sur  la  Date  du  troisiftme  llvre  des  Oracles  sibylUns,’  BA,  new 
ser.  XX.  [1869]  261  ff. ; H.  Dechent,  Ueber  das  erate,  zweite  und 
elfleBuehderaibyUin,  Weisaagungen,  Frankfort,1878  * Gborakter 
und  Gesohiohte  der  altchrisu.  Sibyllenachriften,'  ZKO  iL  [1878] 
481  ff.;  W.  Hildebrandt,  ‘Das  romische  Antichristenthum 
zur  Zeit  der  Offenbaning  Johannis  und  des  vt«n  sibyllin. 
Budies,'  ZWT  xvlL  [1874]  67 ff.;  F.  Delitzsd^  'Versuchte 
Lfisong  elnes  sibyllin.  Ratsels,'  Zeitachr.  fOr  luth.  Theol,  xxxvilL 
[1877]  216 ff. ; T.  Zahn,  ‘ Apokalyptisohe  Studien,*  ZKWL  viL 
[1886]  82  ff.,  77  ff. ; B.  Badt,  urnrung,  Inhalt,  und  Text  dea ivten 
BucKea  der  aibyllin.  Orakel,  Breslau,  1878  ; O.  Zdckler,  Die 
Apotryphen  dee  AT,  Munich,  1901,  p.  477 ff.;  E.  Masas,  De 
Sibyllarum  indCcibue,  Beriin,  1879 ; A.  C.  Bang,  Voluepd  und 
die  eibyUin.  Orakel,  tr.  from  Danish.  Vienna,  l£o  ; J.  Rendel 
Harris,  The  Teaching  of  the  Apoatlea  and  the  SibylliTie  Books, 
Oambrldge,  1885  ; M.  S.  Terry,  The  SibyUine  Oracle,  tr.  from 
Greek  into  English  blank  verse.  New  York,  1890 ; L.  Mendels- 
sohn, 'Zu  den  Oraeula  SibyUina,*  Philotogua,  xli^  [1890]  240  ff. ; 
S.  A.  Hirsch,  ‘The  Jewish  Sibylline  Oracles,’  JQR  ii.  [18901 
4060. ; H.  Diels,  in.  jSiaMer,  Berlin.  1890  ; K.  Bnresch, 
‘ Die  peeudosibyllm.  Orakel  und  ihre  letzte  Bearbeitung.*  Jethrb. 
fdr  claaa.  PhUoL  xvUL  [1801]  529  0.,  ‘Zu  den  pseudosibyllin 
Orakeln,*  Jahrb.  fur  claaa.  PhiloL  xlx.  [1892]  2730.,  * Krlt. 
Brief  fiber  die  falschen  Sfbyllen,'  Philotogua,  Ii.  [1892]  82  ff. 
422 ff.,  ‘ Pseudosibylllnlsches,*  Rhain.  Museum  f dr  PhiMogie, 
xIviL  [1892]  329  ff. ; W.  J.  Deane,  Paeudepigrapha,  Eldinburgb, 
1891;  Rzach,  in  Wiener  Studien,  It.  [1882]  mff.,  xlL  [1890] 
^ff.,  riv.  [1892]  18  ff.,  145  0.,  xv.  [189^  770..  xvU.  n895]  310 
KriL  Studien  zu  den  aibyllin.  Orakeln,  Vienna,  1890 ; E.  Fehr. 
5fudia  in  Oraeula  SibyUina,  Upeala,  1893  ; E.  Schfirer.  GJVe 
liL  421  ff.,  HJP  Ui.  2710. ; M.  FriedUnder.  REJ  xxixl  [1894] 
188 ff.,  Geach.  der  jiid.  Apologeiik,  Zurich,  1903,  p.  81  ff.;  F. 
Blxss,  * Die  Sibyllin.  Orakel,'  fn  EL  Eautzsch,  Apocryphen  und 
Tubingen.  1900,0.1770. ; J.  Geffcken. 


SICKNESS. — See  Disease  and  Medicine. 

SIDGWICK  (HENRY).  — i.  Life.  — Henry 
Sidgwick  was  bom  in  1838  at  Skipton  in  Yorkshire, 
where  his  father,  the  Bev.  William  Sid^vick,  was 
headmaster  of  the  Grammar  School.  He  came  of 
Yorkshire  stock,  and  there  is  a tradition  that  in 
the  last  generation  one  might  hear  this  family  re- 
ferred to  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Skipton  &&  * the 
good  and  ^eat  Sidgwicks.’  William  Sidg%vick’8 
wife  was  Miss  Marv  Crofts,  also  of  Yorkshire 
descent,  and  it  is  tola  of  her  that  she  was  a beauty 
and  a wit.  Her  third  son,  Henry,  the  subject  of 
this  article,  was  three  years  old  when  his  father 
died.  Henry’s  sister,  Mary,  became  the  wife  of 
her  cousin,  E.  W.  Benson,  afterwards  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  his  voungest  brother  Arthur, 
a brilliant  classical  scholar,  was  Header  in  Greek 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Henry  Sidgwick’a 
life  is  most  admirably  set  before  us  by  his  brother 
and  his  wife,  Arthur  Sidgvdck  and  Eleanor 
Mildred  Sidgwick,  in  Henry  Sidgwick:  a Memoir 
by  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S, 

In  Sept.  1852  Henry  Sidgwick  went  to  Hugby, 
and  from  there,  in  Oct.  1855,  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  He  won  the  Bell  and  Craven  Scholar- 
ships— the  latter  the  ' blue  ribbon  * among  Classical 
scholarships  at  Cambridge — and  in  Jan.  1859, 
having  taken  both  the  Classical  and  Mathemati- 
cal Triposes,  he  came  ont  33rd  Wrangler  and 
Senior  Classic,  and  also  won  the  first  Ch^oellor’s 
Medal.  In  October  of  the  same  year  he  was  elected 
a Fellow  of  Trinity.  Henry  Sidgwick  felt  at  that 
time  no  diffictilty  in  making  the  declaration  re- 
quired from  all  Fellows  of  Colleges  on  admission, 
that  he  was  a member  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  he  was  appointed  an  assistant  tutor  in  Classics, 
being  then  a little  over  21  years  of  age.  Thus 
beg^  that  life  of  academic  teaching  which  he 
caiTied  on  for  over  forty  years. 

In  an  aatobio^aphi<^  fragment  dictated  in  his 
last  illness,  which  is  included  in  the  Memoir, 
Sidgwick,  referring  to  his  membership  of  ‘The 
Apostles,’  says : 

‘ In  the  Michaelmas  term  of  my  seoond  year  an  event  occurred 
which  had  more  effect  on  my  inteUeotual  life  than  any  one  thing 
that  happened  to  me  afterwards : I became  a member  of  a 
discussion  societv— old  and  posseaingr  historical  traditions— 
which  went  by  the  name  of  ‘‘The  Apostles'"  . . . [Die  splrii 
of  this  Society]  * graduaUy  absorbed  and  dominated  me.  1 can 
only  describe  it  as  the  spirit  of  the  pursuit  of  truth  with  absolute 
devotion  and  unreserve  by  a group  of  intimate  friends,  who 
were  perfectly  frank  with  each  other.  . . . Ab^lute  candour 
was  the  only  dutj*  that  the  tradition  of  the  society  enforced.’  * 
It  came  to  seem  to  me  that  no  part  of  my  life  at  Cambridge 


1 P.  84. 
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was  so  real  to  me  as  the  Saturday  evenings  on  which  the 
apostolic  debaoes  were  held ; and  the  tie  of  attachment  to  the 
society  is  much  the  strongest  corporate  bond  which  I have 
Imown  in  life.  1 think,  then,  that  my  admission  into  this 
society  and  the  enthusiastic  way  in  which  I came  to  idealise  it 
really  determined  or  revealed  that  the  deepest  bent  of  my 
nature  was  towards  the  life  of  thought — thought  exercised  on 
the  central  problems  of  human  life.  But  many  years  elapsed 
before  the  consciousness  of  this  led  roe  to  embrace  Uie  study 
of  philosophy  as  013* *  life’s  work.'^  In  the  same  fragment  he 
describes  the  'central  and  fundamental  aim*  of  his  life  as  'the 
solution,  or  contribution  to  the  solution,  of  the  deepest  problems 
of  human  life.  The  peculiarity  of  my  career  has  been  that  1 
have  sought  light  on  these  problems,  and  that  not  casually  bnt 
systematically  and  laboriously,  from  very  various  sources  and 
b3'  very  diverse  methods.’ ^ 

In  1869  Sidgwick  had  come  to  feel  that  he  could 
no  loneer  honeetW  declare  himself  to  be  a member 
of  the  Church  of  England.  His  secession  from  the 
Church  was  perhaps  a foregone  conclusion,  but  his 
future  life  seemed  only  the  more  deeply  devoted  to 
an  unwaveri]^  passionate  allegiance  to  truth.  He 
resigned  his  l^llowship.  His  reasons  for  doing  so 
were  recognized  and  respected,  and  he  retained 
the  post  of  college  lecturer.  It  was  considered 
that  this  action  of  Sidgwick^s  was  one  of  the  in- 
fluences which  led  to  the  removal  of  religious  tests 
in  the  University  in  1871. 

In  1885  he  was  re-admitted  a Fellow  of  his 
college,  having  been  elected  to  the  Knightbridge 
Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy  two  years  pre- 
viously. In  1876  Sidgwick  had  married  l^ss 
Eleanor  Mildred  Balfour,  sister  of  Mr.  A.  J. 
Balfour. 

To  attempt  to  give  here  anything  like  an 
adequate  list  of  Sidgwick’s  occupations  and  activi- 
ties would  be  out  of  place,  but  three  main  direc- 
tions of  sustained  and  fruitful  activity — in  addition 
to  his  philosophic  or  moral  sciences  work — must  be 
mentioned,  each  of  which  would  in  itself  have  made 
a good  life’s  record.  These  are  (1)  his  work  for 
the  education  of  women,  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
Newnham  College — work  crowned  with  most  signal 
success ; to  him  women’s  education  in  Cambridge 
owes  an  immeasurable  debt;  (2)  his  work  m 
University  matters  generally  ; he  was,  as  has  been 
said,  one  who  led  the  leaders,  and  he  took  his  full 
share  of  ordinary  business.  It  may  be  noted  how 
excellent  his  work  in  this  connexion  was — how 
accurate,  able,  and  thorough.  He  was  one  who 
* sought  peace  and  ensued  it,’  but  he  always  stood 
up  for  the  right  and  strove  valiantly  for  it,  and 
in  this 

* His  strong^  was  os  the  strength  of  ten 
Because  his  heart  was  pure.’ 

(3)  His  interest  in  psychical  research  must  also  be 
referred  to.  There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  SidgNvick’s 
work  which  shows  in  a more  msirked  measure  the 
initiative  and  courage  which  were  so  characteristic 
of  him.  His  was  a brave  and  candid  spirit — in 
bondage  to  no  fears,  no  weaknesses,  no  hypocrisies. 
Psychical  research  was,  as  Sidgwick  indicates,  to 
some  extent  connected  with  that  search  after  en- 
lightenment, that  study  of  the  central  problems  of 
human  life,  to  which  he  had  deliberately  chosen  to 
consecrate  his  chief  effort.  To  this  choice  he  re- 
mained true,  with  an  unswerving  devotion,  an 
inexliaustible  patience. 

We  must  regard  as  an  important  part  of  this 
study  cmd  devotion  the  labour  which  he  bestowed 
npon  the  affairs  of  the  Moral  Sciences  Tripos  and 
all  connected  with  it.  Philosophy  was  his  main 
interest ; and  among  philosophical  subjects  it  was 
ethics  that  had  the  nrst  place  in  his  thought,  and 
in  ethics  that  his  most  successful  and  influential 
work  WSLS  accomplished. 

In  May  1900,  in  the  full  vigour  of  mental  power, 
with  80  much  accomplished,  yet  so  much  still  to  do, 
with  life  so  full  of  interest,  happiness,  and  promise, 
Sidgwick  received  his  death-wan-ant  from  his 
physician — with  grief  and  pain  indeed,  but  with 
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an  indomitable  sweetness  and  nnselflshness  and  * a 
most  moving  courage.* 

* For  nearly  a fortnight  he  told  no  one  but  his  wife.  It  was 
easier  to  carry  on  life  in  a norroal  manner  when  no  one  knew. 
But  he  began  to  set  his  affairs  in  order.*  ^ 

He  wrote  for  the  Oxford  Philosophical  Society  a 
promised  paper  on  T.  H.  Green,  wliich,  said  one  of 
those  who  heard  it  read  on  19tli  May,  w’as  *the 
most  lucid,  sincere,  and  impressive  piece  of 
philosophic  criticism  it  had  ever  been  my  privilege 
to  hear.’*  And  so,  fulfilling  his  ordinary  engage- 
ment doing  what  he  could  bo  prepare  against  the 
contingency  of  an  unfavourable  result  of  the  opera- 
tion which  he  decided  to  undergo,  comforting  his 
friends,  he  bore  the  suffering  and  weakness  of  the 
last  stage  of  life  with  * unbroken  patience  and  the 
simplest  unselfish  fortitude.’*  He  died  on  28th 
Aug.  1900  at  Terling  Place,  Essex,  and  was  buried 
in  tne  vill^e  churchyard  at  Terling. 

2.  Writir^gs  and  philosophy. — We  may  begin 
oar  account  of  Sidgwick’s  main  ethical  doctrines 
and  conclusions  with  a summary  in  his  own  words 
of  the  scope  of  the  subject : 

'The  subject  of  Elthlcs,  tnoet  oomprehensively  undentood, 
iDclCides  (1)  an  investigation  of  the  constituents  and  conditioDS 
of  the  Good  or  Wellbeing  of  men  considered  individaall3',  which 
chiefly  takes  the  form  01  on  examination  into  the  general  and 
particular  species  of  (a)  Virtue  or  fb)  Pleasure,  and  the  chief 
means  of  realising  these  ends;  (2)  an  invest^tion  of  the 
principles  and  most  important  details  of  Duty  or  the  Moral  Law 
cso  far  os  this  Is  distinguished  from  Virtue) ; (3)  some  inquiry 
into  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  Ftu:ulty  by  which  duty  is  re- 
cognised and,  more  generally,  into  the  port  taken  by  Intellect 
In  human  action,  and  its  relation  to  vonoum  kinds  of  Desire  and 
Aversion : (i)  some  examination  of  the  question  of  human  Free 
WUL  It  is  connected  with  Theology,  in  so  far  os  a Universal 
Good  is  recmpnised.  Inclusive  of  Human  Good,  or  anol^ous  to 
it;  and  again,  so  for  os  morality  is  regarded  os  a Code  of 
Divine  appointment.  It  Is  connected  with  Politics,  so  far  os 
the  welll^mg  of  any  Individual  man  is  bound  up  with  the  weB- 
being  of  his  society ; and  again  with  Jurisprudence—if  this  is 
separated  from  Politics — so  for  os  moralit3’  is  identified  with 
Natorml  Law.  Finally,  olmoet  every  branch  of  ethical  discossoon 
belongs  at  least  in  poH  to  Psychology.*^ 

In  his  great  work.  The  Methods  of  Ethics  (1874), 
Sid^vick  has  given  us  a full  and  lucid  discussion 
of  these  topics,  and  has  gathered  uo  the  results  of 
previous  ethical  thought ; and  both  in  that  book 
and  in  the  History  of  Ethics  we  have  a dis- 
passionate, TOuebrating  account  of  the  work  of 
earlier  moralists,  from  the  pre-Socratics  down  to 
Herbert  Spencer,  T.  H.  Green,  and  German  post- 
Kantians.  This  critical  liistory,  brief  as  it  is,  is 
unique  and  invaluable.  But  it  is  to  The  Methods 
of  Ethics  that  we  must  go  if  we  are  to  learn,  as 
mlly  as  we  can,  the  doctnne  of  tliis  great  English 
moralist. 

Of  the  three  questions,  (1)  What  ought  I to  do?, 
(2)  How  do  I know  what  I ought  to  do  ?,  (3)  Why 
should  I do  what  I see  to  be  right  ?,  it  is  os  an  answer 
to  the  second  that  Sidgwick  has  laid  out  his  scheme 
of  treatment  in  The  Methods  of  Ethics ; hence  the 
title  of  the  book. 

* My  object,*  he  •a3'8,  * in  the  present  work  la  to  expound  os 
clearly  oud  os  fully  os  my  limits  will  allow  the  different  methods 
of  Ethics  that  I find  implicit  in  our  common  moral  reasoning ; 
to  point  to  their  mutual  relations ; and  where  they  seem  to 
conflict,  to  define  the  issue  os  much  os  possible.*  ^ 

In  his  view,  until  the  logical  question,  the  question 
of  method,  is  answered,  it  is  not  possible  to  otter  a 
reasoned  answer  to  the  primary  question.  What 
ought  I to  do  ? 

* In  deciding  what  they  ought  to  do,'  he  says,  * men  naturally 
proceed  on  different  principles,  and  by  different  methods.  There 
are  two  priina  facie  rational  Ends,  l^cellence  or  Perfection  and 
Happlnesa  ...  It  Is  also  commonly  thought  that  certain  Rules 
ore  prescribed  without  reference  to  ulterior  consequences. 
The  Methods  oorrespoiiding  to  these  different  principles  reduce 
themselves  in  the  main  to  three.  Egoism,  liituitionism.  Utili- 
tarianism. These  methods  we  are  to  examine  seuaratclv, 
abetrocting  them  from  ordinar3  thought,  where  \\e  nmi  them  In 


1 Memoir^  p.  584.  > lb.  p.  686,  n.  L 

5»  lb.  p.  ewi. 

* See  Outitnee  cf  the  Hist,  cf  ^^hic^  p.  lOf. 
e The  MeUwde  of  Ethie^,  p.  14. 
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confused  combination,  and  developing  them  as  precisely  and 
consistently  as  possible.* *  l The  end  of  egoism  is  the  happiness 
of  the  agent ; the  end  of  utilitarianism  is  the  general  happiness. 
The  method  which  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that  * certain 
rules  are  prescribed  mthout  reference  to  ulterior  consequences  * 
is  called  intuitlonism — more  precisely,  dogmatic  intuitionism. 

It  is  this  common-sense  ethics — the  dogmatic 
intuitionism  of  popular  morality — tliat  Sidgwick 
examines  in  bk.  m.,  in  ch.  xi.  of  which  lie  sums  up 
his  results,  and  concludes  that  the  maxims  of 
common  sense  do  not  possess  the  characteristics 
required  in  scientific  axioms;  for  they  are  some- 
tunes  tautologous,  sometimes  vague,  sometimes 
inconsistent  mth  one  another — to  every  rule,  or 
almost  every  rule,  exceptions  are  allowed. 

* The  maxima  of  Wisdom  and  Self-control  are  only  self-evident 
in  so  far  as  they  are  tautological : nor  can  we  state  any  clear, 
absolute,  universally-admitted  axioms  for  determining  the 
duties  of  the  AffecUons:  and  as  for  the  group  of  principles 
that  were  extracted  from  the  common  notion  of  Justice,  we 
cannot  define  each  singly  in  a <<ati8factory  manner,  still  less 
reooncQe  them : and  even  the  JLiuty  of  Oood  Faith,  when  we 
consider  the  numerous  qualifications  of  it  more  or  less  doubt- 
fully admitted  by  Common  Sense,  seems  more  like  a subordinate 
rule  than  an  independent  First  Principle  . . . similarly  with 
other  virtnes  . . . The  common  moral  maxima  are  adequate 
for  practical  guidance,  but  do  not  admit  of  being  elevated  into 
sdentifio  axioms.*  3 

The  search  for  rules  which  can  be  accepted  as 
scientiho  axioms,  for  *some  deeper  expiration 
vohy  . . . conduct  commonly  judged  to  be  right  is 
so,*^  for  ‘some  rational  synthesis*  of  commonly 
€U5Ccpted  precepts,  leads  the  inquirer  from  dogmatic 
intuitionism  to  that  phase  of  intuitionism  called 
philosophical — 

a method  which,  * while  accepting  the  morality  of  common 
sense  as  in  the  main  sound,  still  attenmts  to  find  for  it  a philo- 
sophic basis  which  it  does  not  itself  offer  ; to  get  one  or  more 
pnnciples  more  absolutely  and  undeniably  true  and  evident, 
from  which  the  ciirrent  rulee  might  be  deduced,  either  just  as 
they  are  commonly  received  or  with  slight  modifications  and 
rectifications.*  * 

Such  principles  Sidgwick  finds  in  Kant’s  Cate- 
gorical imperative : * Act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy 
action  were  to  become  by  thy  will  a universal  law 
of  nature,*  and  in  Samuel  Clarke’s  rule  of  equity 
and  rule  of  love  or  benevolence.  Kant’s  lumera- 
tive  mves  the/orw  of  a law  or  general  rule  ; * What 
is  ri^t  for  me  is  right  for  anyone  else  in  similar 
cironni stances.’  The  Hnle  of  Equity  is : 

* Whatever  1 judgs  reasonable  or  unreasonable  for  another  to 
do  for  me ; that  by  the  same  Judgment  1 declare  reasonable  or 
unreasonable  that  I in  the  like  ease  should  do  for  him.'  * 

This  maxim  is  simply  a precise  statement  of  the 
* Golden  Rule  ’ of  tne  gospel : * Do  unto  others  as 
ye  would  that  they  should  do  unto  yon.*  The 
Rule  of  Universal  Love  or  Benevolence  aeclares : 

* Every  rational  creature  ought  in  Its  sphere  and  station, 
aooording  to  its  T«sx>ective  powers  and  faculties,  to  do  all  the 
Good  it  can  to  ail  its  fellow-creatures  : to  which  end  universal 
LfOve  and  Benevolence  is  . . . plainly  the  most  direct,  certain, 
and  effectual  means.*  * 

‘Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself*  perhaps  sums 
^ the  Rules  of  both  Equity  and  Benevolence. 
T^e  Maxim  of  Prudence,  or  rational  self-love,  is 
that  ‘ one  ought  to  aim  at  one’s  own  good  on  the 
whole.*  These  maxims  are  among  those  * absolute 
practical  principles,  the  truth  of  which,  when 
they  are  explicitly  stated,  is  manifest.** 

‘Hereafter  a»  such  is  to  be  regarded  neither  less 
nor  more  than  Jiow  * ^ is  a self-evident  maxim  of 
impartiality  educible  from  the  Maxim  of  Prudence. 
It  IB  self-evident  too  that  ‘ whatever  action  any  of 
us  judges  to  be  right  for  himself,  he  implicitly 
jndges  to  be  right  for  sll  similar  persons  in  similar 
circumstances.^*  As  regards  the  Rule  of  Equity, 
Sidgwick  says  of  it ; 

‘ Common  Scom  hxa  a^Iy  recognised  the  prsctical  import- 
moot  of  the  mxxim  : end  its  truth,  so  fsr  as  it  goes,  appears  to 


1 The  Methods  of  EtAves?,  p.  zxUL 
? P*  ******  * P- 102. 

♦ Botfle  Lecturee  (1706X  London,  1T&.  p.  fi7. 
» Jb.  p.  72. 

* The  Methods  of  Bthietft,  p.  879. 

» Jb.  p.  SSL  8 It.  p.  879. 


me  self-evident.*^  * And  it  is  evident  to  me  that  as  a rational 
being  I am  bound  to  aim  at  good  generally, — so  far  as  it  is 
attainable  by  my  efforts.'  8 

It  is  found  (a)  that  of  the  commonly  received  maxims  of  duty 
most,  when  closely  examined,  * contain  an  implicit  subordina- 
tion to  the  more  general  principles  of  Prudence  and  Benevo- 
lence : and  (6)  that  no  principles  except  these,  and  the  formal 
principle  of  Justice  or  Equity,  can  be  admitted  as  at  once 
intuitively  clear  and  certain;  while,  again,  these  principles 
themselves,  so  far  as  they  are  self-evident^  may  be  stated  as 
precepts  to  seek  (1)  one's  own  good  on  the  whole,  . . . and  (2) 
others’  good  no  leas  than  one's  own,  repressing  any  undus 
preference  for  one  individual  over  another,  ^us  we  are 
Drought  round  agam  to  the  old  question  with  which  ethical 
speculation  in  Europe  b^^,  **  What  is  the  Ultimate  Good  for 
man?" — though  not  in  the  egoistic  form  in  which  the  old 
question  was  raised.  When,  however,  we  examine  the  con- 
troversies to  which  this  question  originally  led,  we  see  that  tbs 
investigation  which  has  brought  us  round  to  it  has  tended 
definitely  to  exclude  one  of  the  answers  which  early  moral 
refiection  was  disposed  to  give  to  it.  For  to  say  that  " General 
Good  ’*  consists  solely  in  general  Virtue, — ^if  we  mean  by  Virtue 
oonformity  to  such  prescriptions  and  prohibitions  as  make  up 
the  main  part  of  the  morality  of  Common  Sense — would  ob^ 
oualy  involve  us  in  a logical  circle : since  . . . the  exact  deter- 
mination of  these  prescriptions  and  prohibitions  must  depend 
on  the  definition  of  this  General  Good.  . . . For  example. 
Common  Sense  may  seem  to  regard  Liberality,  Frugahty, 
Courage,  Placability,  as  intrinsically  desirable  : but  when  we 
consider  their  relation  respectively  to  Profusion,  Meanness, 
Foolhardiness,  Weakness,  we  find  that  Common  Sense  draws 
the  line  in  each  case  not  oy  immediate  intuition,  but  by  refer- 
ence either  to  some  definite  maxim  of  duty,  or  to  the  general 
notion  of  *‘ Good  **  or  Wellbeing.  . . . Other  qualities  commonly 
admired,  such  as  Energy,  Z^d,  Self-control,  Thoughtfulness, 
are  obviously  regardsd  as  virtues  onty  when  they  are  directM 
to  good  ends.**  Anin,  * Wisdom  is  insight  Into  Good  and  the 
means  to  Good  : Benevolenos  is  exhibited  in  the  purposivs 
actions  called  "doing  Good**:  Justice  (when  regarded  as 
essentially  and  alwaj-s  a Virtue)  lies  in  distributing  Oood  (or 
evil)  impartially  aooording  to  right  rules.  It  then  we  are  asked 
what  is  this  Oood  which  it  is  excellent  to  know,  to  bestow  on 
others,  to  distribute  impartially,  it  would  be  obviously  absurd 
to  reply  that  it  Is  lust  this  knowledge,  these  bwefloent  pur- 
poees,  this  impartial  distribution.*  * 

What,  then,  is  the  Good,  that  which  is  ulti- 
mately and  intrinsically  good — good  in  itself  ? 

This — the  question  debat^  in  the  ethical  oontroversy  of 
ancient  Greece  assumed  that  anv  'rational  individual  would 
make  the  pursuit  of  his  own  good  his  supreme  aim : the  oontro- 
verted  question  was  whether  this  Good  was  rightly  conceived 
as  Pleasure  or  Virtue,  or  any  tertium  qtUd.*^  . . . ‘Which  of 
the  objects  that  men  think  good  Is  truly  Good  or  the  Highest 
Good?'* 

As  we  have  just  seen,  the  commonly  accepted 
rules  of  virtnons  conduct  involved  a reference  to 
good  otherwise  determined.  There  remain,  there- 
fore, pleasure  and  the  tertium  quid  (if  any). 

Now,  pleasure  is  ‘ Feeling  which  is  in  itse^ 
desirable,  and  which  is  apprehended  as  desirable 
by  the  sentient  individual  at  the  time  of  feeling 
it,’  and  happiness  is  ple^ore  and  the  absence  of 
pcin.  ^ At  tne  end  of  ch.  ix.  of  bk.  L in  which  the 
meaning  of  good  is  closely  discuBsed,  Sidgwick 
reaches  this  conclusion : 


In  tbs  view  of  common  sense  * beauty,  knowledge  and  other 
ideal  goods,  as  well  as  all  external  material  things,  are  only 
reasonably  to  be  sought  by  men  in  so  far  as  they  conduce 
either  (1)  to  Happiness  or  (2)  to  the  Perfection  or  Exoellenoe  of 
human  exiitence.*  7 

O^er  objects  of  pursuit  do  not  seem  to  be  in  themselves 
Intrinsically  and  ultimately  good.  Fame,  e,g.,  which  Is  so 
eagerly  pursued,  is  not  * an  object  which  it  is  reasonable  for 
men  to  seek  for  its  own  sake.  It  only  commends  itself  to 
reflective  minds  either  p-)  m * source  of  Happiueet  to  the 

Eireqn  who  gains  it,  or  (2)  a sign  of  his  Exoellence,  moral  or 
tellectual,  or  (8)  because  it  attests  the  achievement  by  him  of 
some  important  benefit  to  society,  and  at  the  same  time  stimu- 
lates him  and  others  to  further  achievement  in  the  future  . . 
a man  is  commonlv  thought  to  benefit  others  either  by  Tri«.iring 
them  happier  or  bv  ma^g  them  wiser  and  more  virtuous.’* 
Similar  considerations  are  recognised  in  the  case  of  other 
commonly  accepted  sources  of  happiness — e.p.,  health,  wealth, 
social  position. 

As  to  human  perfection  or  excellence,  it  is  not 
‘in  accordance  with  Common  Sense  to  regard 
SubjecUve  Rightness  of  Will,  or  other  elements  of 
perfection  as  constituting  Ultimate  Good.*  Sub- 

iective  rightness  of  will — a man’s  will  to  do  what 
le  thinks  is  right — is  compatible  with  the  most 


8 J6.  p.  891  f. 
« Ib.  p.  lOfi. 


« h.  p.  89& 
7 Ib.  p.  114. 
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mistaken  views  as  to  what  is  right.  A fanatic 
may  be  a most  dangerous  and  mis^ievous  person. 

*And  what  has  been  said  of  Virtue  seems  . . . still  more 
manifestly  true  of  the  other  talents,  gifts,  and  graces  whi^ 
make  up  the  common  notion  of  hunaon  excellence  or  Perfec- 
tion. . . . Reflection  shows  that  they  ore  only  valuable  on 
account  of  the  good  or  desirable  conscious  life  In  which  they 
are  . . . octuolised,  or  which  will  be  somehow  promoted  by 
their  exercise.* > 

* What  is  ultimately  good  or  desirable  must  be 
desirable  Consciousness,*  t.s.  either  (1)  happiness 
or  (2)  relations  of  the  conscious  subject  to  some- 
thing objective,  something  that  is  ‘not  merely 
consciousness* — e.g.,  the  relation  of  the  mind  to 
truth  (in  cognition),  to  beauty  (in  contemplation 
of  beauty),  to  freedom  or  virtue  (in  volitions  to 
realize  virtue  or  freedom).  To  Sidgwick  it  seems 
clear  that  such  objective  relations  of  conscious 
subjects  are  not  in  themselves  ultimately  and 
intrinsically  desirable. 

In  bk.  lit  ch.  xiv.  he  appeals  flrtt  to  the  intuitive  Judgment 
of  the  reader,  * after  due  consideration  of  the  question  when 
fairly  placed  before  it : and  secondly  to  a comprehensive  oom- 
porison  of  the  ordinary  judgments  of  mankind.  As  regards 
the  flrst  argument,  to  me  at  least  it  seems  dear  after  reflection 
that  these  objective  relations  of  the  conscious  subject,  when 
distinguished  from  the  oonsciousneae  ocoompon^ng  and  result- 
ing from  them,  ore  not  ultimately  and  Intrinsicoliy  desirable ; 
any  more  than  material  or  other  objects  ore,  when  considered 
apart  from  any  relation  toconsdous  existence.  Admitting  that 
we  have  actual  experience  of  such  preferences  os  have  just  been 
described,  of  which  the  ultimate  object  is  something  that  is  not 
merely  oonsdousness ; it  still  seems  to  me  that  when  (to  use 
Butler’s  phrase)  we  “sit  down  in  a cool  hoxxr,**  we  can  only 
justify  to  ourselves  the  importance  that  we  attach  to  any  of 
these  objects  by  considering  its  condudveness,  in  one  wey  or 
another,  to  the  happiness  of  sentient  beings. 

The  second  argument,  which  refers  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind,  obviously  cannot  be  made  completely  oos^t ; since, 
os  above  stated,  several  cultivated  persons  do  habitiaolly  judge 
that  knowledge,  art,  etc. — not  to  speak  of  Virtue — are  ends 
independently  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  them.  But  we 
may  uig'e  not  only  that  all  these  elements  of  “ ideal  good  **  are 
prc^uctive  of  pleasure  in  various  ways ; but  also  that  they  seem 
to  obtain  the  commendation  of  (Common  Sense,  roughly  speak- 
ing, in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  this  produotivenesa.  This 
seems  omrioualy  true  of  Beauty ; and  will  hardly  be  denied  in 
respect  of  any  kind  of  social  ideal : it  is  porodoxiesJ  to  maintain 
that  any  degree  of  Freedom,  or  any  form  of  social  order,  would 
still  be  commonly  regarded  os  desirable  even  if  we  were  certain 
that  it  hod  no  tendency  to  promote  the  general  happiness. 
The  cose  of  Knowledge  is  rather  more  comj^ex  ; but  ceruinly 
Common  Sense  is  most  impressed  with  the  value  of  knowledge, 
when  its  “ fruitfulness  **  hM  been  demonstrated.  It  is,  however, 
aware  that  experience  has  frequently  shown  how  knowledge, 
l(mg  fruitleas,  may  become  nne:i^ctedly  fruitful,  and  how  light 
noay  be  shed  on  one  port  of  the  field  of  Imowledge  from  another 
apparently  remote:  and  even  if  any  particular  branch  of 
sdentiflo  pursuit  could  be  shown  to  be  devoid  of  even  this 
indirect  u^ty*  it  would  still  deserve  some  respect  on  utilitarian 
munds;  both  os  furnishing  to  the  inquirer  the  refined  and 
innocent  pleasures  of  curiosity,  and  bemuse  the  intellectual 
disposition  which  it  exhibits  and  siutoins  is  llk^  on  the  whole 
to  produce  fruitful  knowledge.  Still  in  coses  approximating  to 
this  lost.  Common  Sense  is  somewhat  dispoeea  to  complain  of 
the  misdirection  of  valuable  effort ; so  that  the  meed  of  honour 
commonly  paid  to  Scienoe  seems  to  be  graduated,  though 
perhaps  unconsdonsly,  by  a tolerably  exact  utilitarian  scale. 
Certainly  the  moment  the  Intimacy  of  any  branch  of  sdentifio 
inquiry  is  seriously  disputed,  os  in  tne  . . . cose  of  vivlseotion, 
the  controversy  on  both  sides  is  genenJIy  conducted  on  on 
avowedly  utilitarian  basis.** 

Though  it  has  to  be  allowed  that  common  sense 
is  disinclined  to  admit  haziness  (s’sum  of 
pleasures)  to  be  the  ultimate  (^od,  yet  this  can 
06  explained  by  oonsidering  (1)  that  the  term 
' pleasure  * is  very  commonly  usc^  in  a bad  sense 
and  with  a restricted  scope ; (2)  that  many 
pleasures  depend  on  our  experiencing  desires  for 
other  thin»  than  pleasures  ; (3)  that,  when  happi- 
ness is  taken  as  the  ultimate  Good,  it  is  often 
supposed  that  what  is  meant  is  that  each  indi- 
vidual should  pursue  only  his  oton  happiness  ; (4) 
‘from  the  universal  point  of  view  no  less  than 
from  that  of  the  in^vidual,  it  seems  true  that 
Happiness  is  likely  to  be  better  attained  if  the 
extent  to  which  we  set  ourselves  consciously  to 
aim  at  it  be  carefully  restricted.*  * 

As  the  result  of  this  appeal  to  common  sense, 

1 Ths  Msthodt  ofBtkiaP,  p.  886. 

> Ib.  pp.  400-402.  S Ih.  p.  406. 


Sidgwick  concludes  that  we  are  justified  in  con- 
sidering that  common  sense  is  disposed  to  accept 
happiness  as  the  ultimate  Good. 

it  may  seem  almost  superfluous  to  insist  on  men's 
ineradicable  belief  in  the  value  of  happiness.  Our 
desire  that  virtue  should  be  rewaraed — rewarded 
with  happiness,  that  is — that  there  should  be  a 
heaven  for  the  good,  answers  some  of  the  deepest 
demands  of  our  nature.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  ‘ wages  of  virtue  * ought  not  to  be  ‘ dust.* 
What  we  wish  to  those  we  love  is  ‘ long  life  and 
happiness,*  ‘many  happy  returns,*  ana  so  on. 
Long  life  without  happiness  is  not  desirable,  and 
an  hour,  a day,  a weelc,  of  torturing  pain,  or  even 
of  simple  discomfort  or  mere  indiiference,  is  in 
itself  entirely  undesirable. 

Sidgwick's  argument  has  eliminated  every  alter- 
native except  happiness;  and  he  points  out  that 
the  acceptance  of  cognition  of  objective  truth, 
contemplation  of  objective  beauty,  and  so  on,  as 
ultimate  Cxood,  instead  of  happiness,  would  leave 
us  without  any  ‘criterion  for  determining  the 
comparative  value  of  different  elements  of 
“Good**.*  He  concludes  that  ‘the  Intuitional 
Method  rigorously  applied  yields  as  its  final  result 
the  doctrine  of  pure  Universal istic  Hedonism.* 
Thus  the  utilitarianism  of  Bentham  and  Mill  is 
provided  with  that  intuitional  basis  which  it  had 
previously  lacked,  and  the  ettbrt  of  thought  which 
has  80  fully  explained  and  systematized  the 
maxims  of  common  sense  has  also  accomplished  a 
further  great  constructive  achievement,  and  lias 
succeeded  in  unifying  intuitionism  and  Benthamite 
utilitarianism.  The  ‘consilience*  is  very  im 
pressive. 

The  problem  that  occupied  the  ethical  schools  of 
Greece  is  thus  solved : it  is  seen  that  virtue  con- 
sists in  the  promotion  of  happiness  (pleasure  and 
absence  of  pain) ; as  far  as  human  conduct  is 
concerned,  the  practice  of  virtue  is  the  best  means 
to  the  general  happiness,  and  ‘ that  most  excellent 
of  all  practical  prmciplee,  the  active  principle  of 
benevolence,’  as  Butler  calls  it,  the  principle 
whiuli  aims  at  the  happiness  of  others,  is  the  root 
and  support  of  common-sense  morality.  And  not 
only  so,  but — since  this  fundamental  principle  is 
in  essence  no  other  than  the  Golden  Kule  of  the 
Gospels — we  have  here  the  coalescence  of  intui- 
tional hedonism  with  Christian  ethics.  This 
unification,  though  recognized  by  Sidgwick,  was 
not  emphasized  by  him ; hut  it  furnishes  a striking 
confirmation  of  the  view  which  he  reached  as  the 
result  of  systematic  and  profound  reflexion  on 
ethical  thought.^ 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place  for 
some  further  consideration  of  that  doctrine  of  the 
dualism  of  practical  reason  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made.  This  dualism  is  regarded  by 
Sidgwick  as  the  final  ethical  difficulty — ' the  pro- 
foundest  problem  of  Ethics.’*  He  accepts  as  in- 
tuitively certain  the  maxims  of  reasonable  self- 
love  and  of  rational  benevolence,  but  he  does  not 
find  in  his  moral  consciousness  ‘any  intuition, 
claiming  to  be  clear  and  certain,  that  the  perform- 
ance of  duty  will  be  adeq,uately  rewarded  and  its 
violation  punished,*  though  he  feels  a ‘desire, 
apparently  inseparable  from  the  moral  sentiments, 
that  this  result  may  be  realised.**  He  has  not 
been  able  to  reacli  the  desideratum  of  the  practical 
reason — a reconciliation  of  the  individual  with  the 
universal  reason.  There  seems  to  be  no  clear  and 
certain  intuition  that  the  action  most  conducive 

1 A most  interesting  autobiographical  account  of  the  steM  br 
which  Sidgwick  arrived  at  his  * Uulitarianisin  on  on  Intuition^ 
basis'  is  to  be  found  In  the  preface  to  the  sixth  and  subseouen* 
edd.  of  Ths  MtthodM  qf  and  in  Jliiid,  new  ser.,  z.  [1801] 

287  ff. 

* Tfu  M€thod»<^fEthiG»’J,  p.  SS6,  note  A. 

• lb.  p.  607. 
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to  the  agent’s  good  is  always  coincident  with  that 
most  conducive  to  the  good  of  others,  no  con- 
vincing and  indisputable  metaphysical  or  theo- 
logical proof.  Again,  it  is  not  found  that  such 
invariable  coincidence  is  supnorted  by  an  appeal  to 
experience,  that  * inseparaole  connection  between 
Unitarian  Duty  and  the  greatest  happiness  of 
the  individual  who  conforms  to  it*  can  satis- 
factorily demonstrated  on  empirical  grounds.*^ 
His  conclusion  is : 

The  dIacuflsioD  of  the  * profoundly  difficult  end  controverted 
question ' with  which  we  are  here  concerned  ‘ belongs  rather  to 
a treatise  on  General  Philosophy  than  to  a work  on  the  Methods 
of  Ethics : as  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  answered  without  a 
general  exanaination  of  the  criteria  of  true  and  false  beliefs. 
Those  who  hold  that  the  edifice  of  physical  science  Is  really 
constructed  of  conclusions  logically  inferred  from  8elf*evideat 
premises,  may  reasonably  denoand  that  any  practical  Judgments 
claiming  philosophic  certainty  should  be  based  on  an  equally 
firm  foundation.  If  on  the  other  hand  we  find  Uiat  in  our 
supposed  knowledge  of  the  world  of  nature  propositions  are 
commonly  taken  to  he  universally  true,  which  yet  seem  to  rest 
on  no  other  groonds  than  that  we  have  a strong  disposition  to 
accept  them,  and  that  they  are  indispensable  to  the  systematic 
ocherence  of  our  beliefs,— it  will  be  more  difficult  to  reject  a 
similarly  supported  assumption  in  ethics,  without  openi^  the 
door  to  universal  scepticism.’  > 

We  may  observe  that  it  ia  practical  dualism 
which  alone  among  ethical  doctrines  clearly  sees, 
honestly  recopiizes,  and  fairly  faces  the  claims 
(for  the  individual  agent)  of  both  self  and  others, 
and  it  gives  a clue  to  the  mixture  of  good  and  evil 
that  is  in  men,  and  does  not  leave  us  with  a hopeless 
pu2zle — self-love  and  benevolence  are  recognized 
as  both  natural  and  both  rationaL 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  is  not 
insisted  on  by  Sidgwick,  but  which  appears  to  be 
of  great  interest  and  importance  in  its  bearii^  on 
the  dualism  of  practical  reason.  It  is  this,  who- 
ever accepts  the  end  of  rational  benevolence — i.6. 
the  happiness  of  others — can  accept  it  only  on  the 
ground  that  each  individual’s  happiness  is  to  him 
ultimately  and  intrinsically  valuable,  valuable  in 
itself,  and,  since  a man  cannot  directly  experience 
any  happiness  but  his  own,  this  belief  in  the  value 
for  others  of  their  own  happiness  must  be  based  on 
his  recognition  of  the  value  for  himself  of  his  own 
happiness.  The  reasonableness  of  benevolence 
Implies  the  reasonableness  of  self-love.  If  we 
start  from  rational  benevolence,  we  are  irresistibly 
led  back  to  self-love  as  our  starting-point,  and  in 
the  precept  ‘ Love  your  neighbour  as  yourself  * we 
find  the  same  implication  that  love  of  our  self  is 
logically  prior  to,  and  sets  the  standard  for,  love  of 
our  neighbour. 

On  the  other  hand,  aa  Sidgwick  pointa  out,  the  egoiat  who 
‘puts  forward,  implicitly  or  explicitty,  the  proposition  that  his 
happiness  or  pleasure  Is  Good,  not  only  Jor  Aim  but  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Universe  . . . may  be  brought  to  accept 
Universal  happiness  or  pleasure  ss  that  which  is  lUwolutely  and 
aithout  qualifloation  Good  or  Desirable.’  > 

This  reciprocal  implication  of  the  ‘ two  chief  or 
superior  principles^  of  conduct  is  striking,  and  is 
another  instance  of  the  'consiliences*  which  are  so 
imnressive  in  Sidgwick*s  ethical  construction. 

Sidgwick’s  account  of  the  relation  between  ethics 
and  politics  is  highly  interesting  and  important. 
The  two  are  in  his  view  so  closely  connected  that 
they  are  in  fact  parts  of  one  "whole — i.c.  the  science 
of  conduct,  of  what  ought  to  be  done. 

: deteminlng  what  ought  to  be  done  by 

individuals,  while  PoUtics  alms  at  determining  what  the 
government  of  a state  or  political  society  ought  to  do  and  how 
It  ought  to  be  constituted.’ 

The  relation  between  ethics  and  politics  is  in  the 
utilitarian  view  particularly  close,  and  must  in  any 
case  be  such  that  some  common  measure  can  be 
applied  in  both  departments;  otherwise  hopeless 
confusion  will  rescut.  It  is  imperative  that  any 
aatisfactory  theory  of  ethics  should  have  a corre- 
sponding theory  of  politics,  and  that  any  theory  of 

» Ih.  pp.  420,  421.  4 76.  p.  15, 


politics  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  ethics. 
Further,  the  two  must  be  harmonious  ; for,  unless 
they  have  a common  principle  and  the  same  concep- 
tion of  ultimate  human  go<^,  they  cannot  pretend 
to  divide  between  them,  and  to  regulate  without 
inconsistency,  the  whole  region  of  human  conduct. 

In  The  Elemertts  of  Politics  Sidgwick  has  given 
us  an  indispensable  supplement  to  the  ethical  work 
published  seventeen  years  previously,  accepting 
the  same  fundamental  principle — the  principle  of 
rational  benevolence,  the  supreme  aim  of  which  is 
the  promotion  of  the  general  happiness.  The  aim 
is  all-embracing — ‘the  happiness  or  well-being  of 
humanity  at  large.*  In  the  preface  to  the  PoUtics 
Sidgwick  explains  that  what  he  has  tried  to  provide 
is  *a  book  which  would  expound  . . . the  cMef 
general  considerations  that  enter  into  the  rational 
discussion  of  political  questions  in  modem  states.* 

‘The  Theory  of  Politics  as  here  expounded  Is  concerned  with 
human  societies  regarded  as  possessing  Government.  Its 
primary  aim  is  to  determine  what  the  constitution  and  action 
of  Government  ought  to  be : accordingly  its  method  is  not 
primarily  historical,  but  deductive,  bMed  on  psychological 
propositions  not  universally  and  absolutely  tme,  but  approxi- 
mately true  of  civilised  men.  It  has  two  main  divisions  : one 
concerned  with  the  Functions  of  Government,  internal  and 
external,  and  the  other  mainly  with  its  structure.' 

The  part  played  by  the  dualism  of  the  practical 
reason  is  different  in  politics  from  what  it  is  in 
ethics. 

According  to  thta  dualism,  * Reasonable  Self-love  and  Con- 
science are  the  chief  or  superior  principles  in  the  nature  of 
m^,  because  an  action  may  be  sulUble  bo  this  nature,  though 
ail  other  principles  be  violated,  but  becomes  unsuitable  if  either 
of  those  is.’  i 

In  the  case  of  the  individual  agent  it  seems  to  be 
theoretically  possible  that  the  good  of  the  agent 
may  conflict  with  the  good  of  the  whole,  and 
experience  seems  to  confirm  this  view.  Common 
sense  admits  the  possibility  and  the  actuality  of 
self -sacrifice.  A man  may  give  his  life  for  others ; 
many  a man  has  done  this  and  more. 

The  statesman  as  such  is  not  subject  to  this 
division  in  the  counsels  of  practical  reason.  He 
exists  for  the  good  of  the  governed  in  the  political 
community  to  which  he  belongs.  The  promotion 
of  the  good  of  his  community  (with  of  course 
a due^  regard  to  the  good  of  the  larger  whole 
of  wMch  it  is  a part)  m his  raison  But 

for  Wm  too  the  duali^  is,  from  a diJfierent  point 
of  view,  momentous.  Though  as  statesman  he  is 
not  liable  to  be  faced  wi^  the  conflict  (which 
emerges  primarily  as  a conflict  of  motives)  between 
interest  and  duty,  between  the  happiness  of  self 
and  the  happiness  of  others,  yet,  since  the  com- 
munity which  lie  admiuisters  consists  of  individuals 
who  are  one  and  all  liable  to  this  conflict,  it  is  his 
business  to  reconcile  the  conflict  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power,  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  individuals 
to  do  that  which,  if  they  would  do  it,  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  whole — to  furnish  at  any  moment 
motives  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  individuals  at 
that  moment  to  ao  what  is  for  the  general  good. 
In  proportion  as  the  attainment  of  happiness  for  self 
and  the  attednment  of  it  for  others  are — so  far  as 
the  power  of  government  extends — made  coincident 
in  any  community,  in  proportion  as  they  are  pro- 
moted by  the  same  course  of  action,  in  that  propor- 
tion is  the  community  well  organized  and  well 
governed,  to  that  extent  do  the  members  of  the 
^mmunity  enjoy  what  Kant  calls  the  'Supreme 
Good  ; they  are  both  virtuous  and  happy.  The 
great  problem  for  rulers,  as  for  teachers,  is  to 
promote  this  coincidence  of  well-doing  ajid  well- 
being. ^ Herein  lies  much  hope  for  the  future — the 
reduction  for  the  individual  agent  of  the  conflict 
between  self-love  and  rationed  benevolence  does 

* W«  have  seen  why  Sidgwick  would  here  inbetitate  rational 
benevolence  for  conscience. 

JSee  ^>-9  on  ‘Public  Morality*  and  ‘MoraUty  of  Strife 
referred  to  below,  p.  505». 
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seem  to  be  to  a very  considerable  extent  in  the 
power  of  rulers  and  educators. 

Sidgwick’s  posthumously  published  Development 
of  European  EolitVy  which  is  *an  evolutionary 
study  of  the  development  of  polity,  witliin  the 
historical  period  in  Em-ope,  bemnning  with  the 
earliest  known  Gneco-Koman  ana  Teutonic  polity 
and  carried  down  to  the  modem  state  of  Europe 
and  its  colonies  as  the  last  result  of  political  evolu- 
tion/ has  an  interesting  relation,  complementary 
and  illustrative,  to  The  Elements  of  Foliiics  ; and 
in  this  connexion  mention  may  also  be  made  of 
three  admirable  essays  on  * PubUo  Morality,’ 
‘The  Morality  of  Strife,*  and  ‘Luxury,*  in  the 
volume  entitled  Preictical  Ethics:  a C(Hlection  of 
Addresses  and  Essays. 

These  exemplify  the  ' practical ' effort  of  the  author  ' to  bring 
into  a more  clear  and  condstent  form  the  broad  and  generu 
agreement  aa  to  the  particulars  of  morality  which  we  find 
among  moral  persons,  making  e^lidt  the  general  oonceptions 
of  the  good  and  evil  in  human  life,  of  the  normal  relaUon  of  a 
man  to  his  feUows,  which  this  agreement  implies.'^ 

Besides  the  books  already  mentioned,  four  volumes  on  philo- 
sophical subjects  were  published  after  Sidgwick's  death,  namelv, 
Philotoph^  its  Scope  atxd  Relation*  (1002),  Leeture*  on  the 
Ethics  of  T.  H.  Green,  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  J.  Martineau 
(1902),  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Kant  and  other  PhUa 
sophxeal  Lectures  and  Essays  (1905),  and  a volume  of  Mis- 
eulaneous  Essays  and  Addresses  (19i04X  selected  from  already 
published  work. 

The  lectures  on  Green,  fencer,  and  Martineau  are  to  some 
extent  supplementary  to  The  Methods  of  Ethxes,  as  the  early 
editions  of  that  work  were  published  before  Green's  Prolegomena 
to  Ethics  (1883),  Spencer's  Principles  of  Ethics  (1879>93X  and 
Martineau’s  Tyj^  of  EOiical  Theory  (1885). 

The  Kant  volume  contains  lectures  on  ‘The  Metaphysica  of 
Kant,*  ‘The  Metaphysics  of  T.  H.  Green,'  ‘The  Philosophy  of 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,'  and  five  reprinted  essays.  The  Leetures 
on  Philosophy,  its  Scope  and  Relations,  were  intended  as  an 
introduction  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  an  ‘attempt  to  define 
the  Scope  of  Philosophy  and  its  relation  to  other  studies  * and 
that  relation  between  theoretical  and  practical  philosophy  which 
Sidgwick  regarded  as  the  profoundest  of  philosophical  problems. 

Tnis  volume  exemplifies  the  stress  on  comprehensivenesa  and 
articulation  of  view  which  pervaded  Sidgwick's  teaching  as  well 
as  bis  writings,  and  is  of  such  exceptional  importance  in  the 
moral  sciences.^  Although  his  writings  on  metaph^'sical  topics 
are  of  great  value  and  interest,  he  never  publiahM  any  book  on 
the  subject ; he  had  not  formulated  any  metaph^’sical  system. 
In  addition  to  the  books  referred  to  above,  Sidgwick  published 
(between  1860  and  1900)  a large  number  of  articles,  rsviews,  and 
pamphlets,  a list  of  over  130  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 
Memoir.  One  of  these  was  the  article  on  ‘ Ethics  * in  the 
which  was  expanded  later  Into  the  OxtUines  of  History  of 
EVties ; and  among  them  we  find  a remarkable  series  of  ethical 
reviews  and  articles  which  are  models  of  philosophical  criticism 
and  literary  form.  The  range  of  topics  of  the  other  articles  is 
veiy  vride,  taking  In  history,  classics,  literature,  psychology, 
logic,  biography,  economics,  psychic^  research,  ^ucation, 
theology,  law,  and  sociolog^y.  It  may  be  permitted  to  make 
special  mention  of  three  (1)  * A Dialogue  on  Time  and  Oommon 
Sense  * (reprinted  in  the  laUmt  volume  from  Mirxd,  new  ser.,  iiL 
[1894]  441  ff.),  which  Is  a gem  both  as  philosophy  and  as  litera- 
tnre  ; it  is  very  charactemtlc— full  of  wit  and  wisdom,  grat^ul 
and  subtle— and  gives  a very  suggestive  idea  of  what  Sidgwick's 
talk  was  like ; (2) ‘The  Ethics  of  Religious  Conformity/  and  (3) 

‘ Clerical  Venuaty  * (both  In  the  volume  of  Practical  Bthies)-^ 
which  are  for  a different  reason  of  xiaxticular  interest,  since  they 
deal  with  a difficulty  which  is  poignant  and  many-voioed  in  the 
AngUcan  Church. 

3.  Appreciation. — We  find  in  Sidgwick’s  work  a 
rare  combination  of  learning  and  originality,  of 
imaginativeness  together  with  good  Judgment, 
sense  of  perspective,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
view,  of  unsparing  pains  and  intense  and  vivid 
interest.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that 
ho  took  great  Joy  in  his  work.  We  find,  too,  a 
generous  capaxnty  of  intellectual  sympathy  and 
appreciation  and  an  extraordinary  freedom  and 
boldness.  Thought  was  to  Heniy  Sidgwick  his 
native  element — a medium  in  which  he  moved  at 
ease.  Hence  his  swiftness  and  sureness  of  mind, 
his  analytical  and  critical  power,  his  insight  and 
constructive  force.  He  never  misses  the  point, 
never  falls  or  falters.  In  The  Methods  of  Ethics, 
e.g.,  there  are  no  slack  places,  no  confusions  slurred 
over,  no  difficulties  shirked — the  whole  is  as  co- 

1 P.  8. 

> It  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  ‘ moral  sciencea ' at  Cambridge 
included  moral  phiiosophy,  {.«  ethica  and  politioo,  metaphyoioo, 
poychologj’,  logic,  and— previous  to  1905— political  economy. 
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herent  as  a living  organism.  Anal3r8i8  and  com* 
parison  only  serve  to  bring  into  greater  relief  the 
articulation  of  the  paiTs  and  the  living  thought 
which  animates  them.  No  summary,  not  even  the 
author’s  own  admirable  analytical  summaries  of 
contents,  no  quotations  even,  can  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  excellence  and  Interest  of 
the  work,  which  is  perhaps  the  best  extant  treatise 
on  ethics,  a classic  for  all  time.  The  book  is 
difficult,  but  it  repays  the  closest  study,  and  that 
it  receives  full  meed  of  recognition  as  indispensable 
for  students  of  philosophy  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  since  its  publication  in  1874  a steady  demand 
for  it  has  continued,  and  an  eighth  eciition  was 
published  in  1914. 

What  one  feels  in  reading  not  only  The  Methods 
of  Ethics  but  also  Sidg^wick’s  other  writings  (we 
may  indicate  in  particular  here  The  Elements  of 
Politics,  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy,  and 
Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics)  is  that  coniusion 
and  mudme  have  been  cleared  away,  dark  places 
Illuminated,  logic  and  coherence  introduced.  The 
Methods  of  Ethics  gives  the  clue  to  all  Sidgrwick’s 
work  ; in  it  method — ^logical  procedure — is  funda- 
niental. 

To  a close  student  Sidgwick’s  ethical  writings 
reveal,  as  perhaps  no  other  records  of  him  do,  the 
spirit  and  mind  of  their  author.  They  are  his 
most  considered  intellectual  output — liis  great  and 
lasting  monument.  They  breathe  throughout 
absolute  sincerity,  a steady  belief  in  goodness  and 
enthusiasm  for  it,  an  unrelaxing  pursuit  of  truth, 
with  a grasp,  insight,  and  fullness  of  knowledge  in 
which  the  student  learns  to  place  a confidence  that 
is  never  betrayed.  His  writings  are  educative  in 
the  same  sense  as  his  oral  teaching  and  his  work 
as  an  examiner  were.  They  compel  inquiry,  and 
stir  honest  effort  in  the  learner  from  first  to  last. 
A full  and  interesting  account  of  Sidgwick’s  lectur- 
ing  is  given  in  ch.  v.  of  the  Memo/ir.  We  may 
extract  a few  sentences  from  a speech  there  quoted 
of  F.  W.  Maitland,  one  of  Sidgwick’s  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils : 

* I tc«l  safe  in  saying  that  within  the  field  [of  teaching]  that 
was  most  properly  hia  own  Sidgwick's  work  hM  borne  excellent 
fruit.  ...  I believe  that  he  was  a supremely  great  teacher.  . . . 

1 believe  that  no  more  truthful  man  than  Sidgwick  ever  lived. 

I am  speaking  of  a rare  Intellectual  virtue.  However  small  the 
doss  might  be,  Sidgwick  always  gave  ns  his  very  best  ...  os 
the  terms  went  br.  we  came  to  tbmk  of  lecture-time  os  the  best 
time  that  we  hod  in  Oombrldge ; and  some  of  ui,  looking  bock 
now,  con  say  that  it  was  in  a very  true  sense  the  best  time  that 
we  ever  bod  in  our  livea  . . . The  matter  of  the  lectures,  the 
decries  and  the  arguments,  might  be  forgotten;  but  the 
method  remained,  the  spirit  remained,  os  on  ideal — on  on- 
attainable  ideal,  p^hsps,  but  a model  of  perfect  work.*  1 

Sidgwick’s  letters,  as  given  to  us  in  the  Memoir, 
help.  In  a delightful  fashion,  to  fill  out  our  picture 
of  him — they  reveal  his  thoughts  and  moods  of  the 
moment,  the  growth  of  his  opinions,  his  changes 
of  view ; they  show  how  constant  and  loyal  and 
affectionate  he  was,  how  friendly  with  his  friends, 
how  full  of  fun  and  of  interest  in  onrrent  life  and 
thought,  especially  university  matters,  politics, 
and  of  course  booKs,  how  vivid  and  active,  how 
unselfish  and  generous  in  small  things  and  in  great. 
They  bring  home  to  us  in  unexpected  ways  how 
large-mind^  he  was  and  how  large-hearted ; and 
they  are  so  sympathetic  and  so  responsive  that 
they  often  seem  to  tell  us  ex  much  about  bis 
correspondent  as  they  do  about  himself.  His  wu 
a soul  touched  with  divine  fire,  and  men  felt  in 
him  a purity  of  heart  which  no  evil  could  invade. 
Truth  arid  right  were  to  him  the  ‘ pearl  of  groat 
price,’  and  he  had  the  crowning  happiness  of  a 
wife  like-minded  with  himself. 

Lituutoiul— The  following  la  a list  of  Sidgwick's  pabUshod 
books:  The  Methods  of  Stnics,  London,  1874,  >1877,  *1884, 
*1890,  *1893,  *1901,  71007,  81014 ; Supplements  to  The  Msthode 
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0/  Xthia,  to  l«t  ed.,  1877,  to  2iid  edL,  1884 ; The  Principles  of 
PoUtical  SconomVf  do.  1883, *  *1837,  *1901;  The  Scope  ^ 
Method  EeonomCo  Science  (presidential  address  delivered  to 
the  Eoonomio  Science  and  Statistics  Section  of  the  British 
Assodation  at  Aberdeen,  and  republished  in  Miecellaneoue 
Suaye  and  Addretees\  do,  1885;  Outiinu  of  tlxe  HUL  of 
StAies  for  EnalWi  lUaden,  do.  1886,  *1888,  *1892,  <1896, 
*1902,  reprinted  1906,  1910,  1916  \The  ElemenU  <f  PolUice, 
do.  1891,  *1897,  *1908;  Practical  Ethics:  a CoUectxon  of  Ad- 
dresses and  Essays^  do.  1898 ; Philosophy  ^ Us  Scope  and  Re- 
lations: an  Introductory  Course  of  Lectures,  ed.  James  Ward, 
do.  1902 ; I/cetures  on  tM  Ethics  of  T,  H.  Qfresn,  Mr.  Ecrhert 
Spencer  and  J.  Martineau,  ed.  £.  £.  0.  Jones,  do.  1902 ; Tfte 
development  European  PolUy,  edL  Eleanor  Mildred  Sidypvick, 
do.  1903,  *1913 : Miscellaneous  Euays  and  Addresses,  ed.  Eleanor 
Mndred  Sid^ck  and  Arthur  Sidfirwick,  do.  1904 ; Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Kant  and  other  Philosophical  Lectures  and 
Essays,  ed.  Janes  Ward,  do.  1905.  (The  last  five  books  were 
published  posthumously.)  A list  of  articles,  reviews,  pam- 
phlets, etc.,  is  given  in  the  Memovr,  pp.  617-622, 

The  biography  written  by  his  brouter  and  his  wife,  Henry 
Sidgwiek:  a Memoir  by  A.  S.  and  E.  M.  S.,  London,  1006, 
gives  a detailed  account  of  Sidgwick's  life,  consisting  largely 
of  extracts  from  his  own  letters.  It  does  not  include  any  de- 
scription or  evaluation  of  Sidgwick's  ethical  and  other  philo- 
sophical writince.  At  the  and  of  the  Memoir  (p.  623)  Is  a list 
of  the  biographical  noMoes  of  Sidgwick  which  bad  appeared 
previous  to  1906. 

Objections  to  Sidgwick's  utilitarianUm  (sometimes  referred 
to  by  him  as  utilitarianism  on  an  intuitional  basis)  have  been 
summarised  and  replied  to  by  E,  E.  C.  Jones  in  ar^  ‘Rational 
Hedonism,*  in  IJE  v.  [1894-96]  79  ff.,  and  * Discussion  on  Same,’ 
ib.  pp.  218 ff.,  376 ff.,  and  art  ‘Professor  Sidgwick's  Ethics,'  in 
Pr^  of  the  Aristotelian  Society  ser.,  iv.  [1903-04]  32  ff. 

E.  E.  Constance  Jones. 
SIDHE,— See  Fairy,  Celts. 


SIEVE. — X.  Sieves  used  in  rain-makingf  cere- 
monies.—Sieves,  and  especiall^r  winnowing-fans,' 
are  frequently  employed  by  primitive  peoj^es  for 
magico-religions  purposes,  such  as  rain-making. 

Among  the  Ainus,  e.g..  when  rain  is  urgently  needed,  the 
people  are  gathered  together  and  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
appoints  certain  men  to  head  small  companies  to  execute 
particular  functions.  It  is  the  duty  of  one  of  these  nartiee  to 
take  sieves  and  scatter  water  about  with  them,*  Just  as 
Buddhist  monks,  during  the  ceremonies  to  promote  the  fertility 
of  the  earth,  * pour  water  into  little  holee  in  the  floor  of  the 
pagoda  as  a symbol  of  the  rain  which  they  hope  Buddha  will 
•end  down  on  the  rice-fields.**  In  oomparativdy  recent  times 
(1868)  Russian  peasants  in  the  Tkrashchansk  districts  are  known 
to  have  dog  up  the  corpse  of  a Raskolnik  (DlssenterX  and  to 
have  beaten  it,  exclaiming,  ‘ Qive  us  rain  t *,  while  others  poured 
water  on  it  tiirough  a sieve  in  imitation  of  a shower  of  rain.4 
In  times  of  drought  in  8.  India  the  Kipu  women  ‘tie  a frog 
alive  to  a new  wuinowii^  tan  made  of  bamboo.  On  this  fan 
they  spread  a few  margoea  leaves,  and  go  singing  from  door 
to  door,  “ Lady  frog  must  have  her  bath.  Oh  1 rain-god,  give  a 
little  water  for  her  at  least.'*  This  means  that  the  drought  has 
reached  such  a stage  that  there  is  not  even  a drop  of  water  for 
the  frogs.  When  the  K&pn  woman  sings  this  song,  the  woman 
of  the  house  brings  a little  water  in  a vessel,  pours  it  over  the 
frog  which  is  left  on  the  fan  outside  the  house,  and  gives  some 
alms.  The  woman  of  the  house  is  satisfied  that  snob  an  action 
win  soon  brlr^  down  rain  in  torrents.** 
a.  Sieves  used  as  cradles. — It  was  a regular 
custom  among  the  Greeks  and  manv  other  people 
to  employ  a wmnowing-fan  as  a cradle  for  iuiants.* 

In  Java  the  midwife  places  the  newly-bom  child  in  a bamboo 
basket  like  the  sieve  usm  for  separating  the  rice  from  the  chaff. 
As  she  does  this,  she  knocks  with  the  palms  of  both  hands  on 
the  basket  in  oraer  that  the  child  may  not  be  timid.  Then 
■he  exhorts  the  child,  saying,  ‘ Crv  not,  for  NJiJ-among  and 
Kaki-among  [two  spirits]  are  watering  over  you.*  Next  she 
addresses  the  two  iplrits,  saying.  * Bring  not  your  grandchild 
to  the  road,  lest  he  be  trampled  by  a hone ; bring  him  not  to 
the  bank  of  the  river,  lest  he  faU  into  the  river.'  The  objeot 
of  the  ceremony  is  said  to  be  that  these  two  spirits  should 
always  guard  the  infaot.7 

Similarly  in  Laos,  when  a child  has  been  bom  in  a house, 
It  is  laid  upon  a rioe-sieve  and  placed  by  the  grandmother  or 
other  near  female  relative  at  the  head  of  the  staircase  or  ladder 
leading  to  the  bouse.  There  the  woman  calls  in  a loud  voice  to 
the  spirits  to  oome  and  take  the  child  away  or  for  ever  to  let  it 
alone,  stamping  on  the  gimind  violently  to  make  it  cry.  The 
precaution,  however,  is  taken  ot  tying  strings  round  its  wrists 


1 See  art  Fax. 

* J.  Batchelor,  The  Ainu  and  their  FoUMore,  London,  1901. 
p.  833. 

» (rRS,  pt  1.,  JPAs  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  L 261. 

< iA  p.  285. 

* E.  Thurston,  Castee  and  Tribee  of  Southern  India,  Madras, 
*.909,  UL  245. 

* The  mystica  oannus  laehhi  is  fully  treated  in  art.  Fax,  I a. 
7 (?B»,  pt.  V.,  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  WtW,  London. 

1912,  L 6. 


on  the  first  night  after  birth,  lest  the  spirits  should  take  the 
invitation  too  utsrally.  If  the  infant  should  fail  to  respond  te 
the  treatment,  it  is  regarded  as  an  evil  omen.  If  , on  the  other 
hand,  it  behaves  naturally  and  lifts  up  its  voice,  all  vrill  be  weU. 

* On  the  day  after  its  birth  the  ohiid  is  regarded  as  being  the 
property  no  longer  of  the  spirits,  who  comd  have  taken  it  if 
they  had  wanted  it,  but  of  the  parents,  who  forthwith  sell  it  to 
some  relation  for  a nominal  sum — an  eighth  or  a quarter  of  a 
rupee  perhaps.  This,  again,  is  a further  guarantee  sgalnst 
molestation  by  the  mints,  who  apparently  are  regards  as 
honest  folk  that  would  not  stoop  to  take  what  has  been  bought 
and  paid  for.'  * 

The  same  notion  of  rescuing  a new-bom  infant  from  the 
power  of  evil  spirits  is  seen  in  the  PanJ&b  custom  of  putting 
a new  baby  into  an  old  winnowiog-basket  (cAAaj)  with  the 
sweepings  of  the  house  and  dragging  it  out  into  the  yard. 
After  this  has  been  dons,  the  child  will  bear  the  name  of 
‘ Winnowing-basket ’ (ChhaJJu)  or  ‘Dragged'  (Ghaaiti).  The 
object  of  this  procedure  is  probably  to  dmeive  the  spirits  by 
rendering  the  ^ild  unrecognizable.  The  same  may  perhaps  bis 
the  intention  of  a ceremony  employed  among  the  Gaolis  of  the 
Deccan.  As  soon  as  a child  is  bom.  it  is  bathed  and  then  laid 
on  a sieve  for  a few  minutes.  On  the  fifth  day  the  sieve,  with 
a line  and  pan-leaves  on  It,  is  taken  outside  the  bouse  and, 
after  the  worship  of  Chetti  has  been  performed,  is  thrown  awayT* 

In  Upper  Egypt  a newly-bom  child  is  merely  dried,  not 
washed,  and  immediately  laid  upon  a cora-deve : bwiaa  its 
head  the  knife  with  whl<m  the  umbilical  cord  has  been  cut  is 
laid,  and  com  is  scattered  round  about.  This  is  intended  to 
drive  away  the  kaeina.  the  cbild'e  evil  brotirer  or  sister  from 
the  spirit-world.  On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  the  child 
is  again  placed  on  a sieve,  tapers  are  fixed  on  metal  platee  and 
on  the  point  of  a sword,  and  the  child  is  carried  in  procession 
through  the  whole  bouse,  while  the  midwife  scatters  wheat, 
barley,  peas,  and  salt  for  the  wicked  spirits.  The  child  is  then 
shaken  on  the  sieve,  in  order  that  it  may  lose  fear  for  the  rest 
of  its  life.* 

Children  bom  In  an  nnluoky  month  (Faosa)  among  the  Taxuda 
people  of  Madagascar  are  either  buried  alive  in  the  forest  or 

{>laced  in  a winnowing-fan  along  with  certain  herbs  and  washed 
n water  medicated  vuth  some  of  the  same  herbs.  The  ceremony 
is  thought  to  avert  the  threatened  ill-luck.  Similarly  the 
Chinese  of  Foo-Cbow  set  a lad  suffering  from  smalipox  in  a 
large  winnowing-fan,  placing  a piece  of  red  doth  on  his  head 
and  on  the  doth  some  parched  dmiis.  The  beans  (whose  name 
in  the  local  dialect  is  ioentical  with  the  name  for  smaUpox)  are 
allowed  to  roll  off  to  represent  the  petting  away  of  all  traces 
of  the  disease  from  the  boy’s  body.* 

3.  Sieves  used  in  marru^e-rites.” — ^Among  the 
Kaoda,  a caste  of  fenymen  in  the  Central  Provinces 
of  India,  a winnowinff-fan  together  with  certain 
other  articles  is  passea  by  the  mother  in  front  of 
the  brideCTOom  to  keep  on  evil  spirits  and  scatter 
them  to  the  winds  like  chaff.  The  Rajihars  in  the 
same  district  exorcize  the  bridal  pair  by  touching 
the  head,  breast,  and  knees  of  the  bridegroom 
with  a winnowing-fan,  a pestle,  and  a churning* 
stick.* 

4.  Divination  bv  sieves. — There  was  an  early 
form  of  divination  known  as  coscinomancy  UboKOfor. 
* sieve  * ; /tovrela,  * divination  ’),  or,  as  it  is  described 
in  Stidibras,  * the  oracle  of  sieve  and  shears,  that 
turns  as  certain  as  the  spheres.*  A sieve  was 
suspended,  held  by  a thread  or  by  the  points  of  a 
pair  of  shears  stuck  into  its  rim ; the  movement, 
turning,  or  fall  of  the  sieve  at  the  naming  of  the 
person  suspected  of  a oxime,  coupled  with  the 
repetition  01  an  incantation  or  other  magic  formula, 
decided  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  person. 

In  tbs  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  Hallowe’en,  the  young 
people  until  recently  assembled  in  one  of  their  houses  for  the 
express  purpose  of  ascertaining  future  events  by  divination. 
In  the  Lowunda  also  similar  customs  previdled  at  this  season, 
lu  order  to  cause  the  apparition  of  a future  husband  or  wife, 
it  was  necessary  to  visit  a bam  alone  and  secretly,  taking  care 
to  open  both  doors  or,  better  still,  take  them  off  their  hinges, 
to  guard  against  complications  that  might  arise  on  the  arrival 
of  the  stranger.  Having  done  this,  the  diviner  takes  a sieve 
(toecht  or  toavcAt)  and  goes  through  the  action  of  winnowing 
com.  After  this  has  been  done  three  times,  the  ‘future 
husband  or  wife  will  pass  through  the  bam,  entering  at  the 
windy  door  and  passing  out  at  the  other.*  7 

5.  Conclusion. — From  the  foregoing  examples 
it  would  seem  that  the  sieve  or  winnowing-fan 
1 Carl  Bock,  Temples  and  Elephants,  London,  1884,  p.  258 ff. 

* GB*,  pti  V.,  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  L 7. 

* O.  B.  jEQunzInger,  Upper  Egypt : People  and  Products,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1878,  p.  185  ff. 

4 GE»,  pt.  V.,  Sprits  of  the  Com  and  the  Wild,  L 9. 

* For  the  use  of  the  fiknon  see  art.  Fax. 

*B.  V.  Russell,  The  Tribes  and  Cetstes  of  the  CerUral 
Proviness  of  India,  London,  1916,  iv.  284,  407. 

7 GBt,  pt.  viL,  Balder  the  Beaviiful,  London,  1918,  L 286. 
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fig^ares  in  magico-religiouB  cults  primarily  as  a 
symbol  of  fecundity.  Sieves  in  the  Stone  Age 
appear  to  have  been  simply  jars  pierced  with  holes, 
and  therefore  they  may  have  been  used  for  carry- 
ing water.  In  this  way  their  connexion  with 
ram-making  ceremonies  is  readily  explained,  since 
the  dripping  of  the  water  from  the  vessel  would  be 
calculated  to  suggest  to  the  primitive  mind  the 
falling  of  rain.  Thus  the  instrument  would  soon 
come  to  be  regarded  as  a means  of  controlling  the 
weather.^  But  the  custom  of  carrying  water  in  a 
sieve  was  ap^rently  also  anciently  coimeoted  with 
virginity  and  a fertility  cult,*  and,  consequently, 
at  a very  early  period  the  implement  may  have 
been  used  to  promote  fertility  and  growth.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  connexion  between  the 
sieve  and  tne  ^vinnowing-fan — an  article  intimately 
associated  with  com,  the  symbol  of  growth  and 
fertility.*  Moreover,  when  a winnowing-fan  is 
uscNd  as  a cradle,  it  is  not  infrequently  surrounded 
by  com  or  fmit  to  emphashse  the  desire  to  com- 
municate to  the  infant  the  power  of  fecundity  and 
growth.  The  sowing  of  seed  was  unquestionably 
regarded  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  other  primitive 
people  as  analogous  to  the  begetting  of  children, 
Just  as  in  Germany  barley  and  flax  seed  are  sown 
over  stunted  children  to  make  them  grow.*  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  infants  were  cradled  in 
sieves  and  winnowing-fans  originally  to  promote 
fertility,  and  that  the  notions  of  rescuing  them 
from  evil  influences  and  of  purification  are  only 
later  interpretations  (suggested  by  the  separating 
function  of  the  fan)  that  have  arisen  to  explain 
the  custom.  In  the  Bacchic  ritual  the  earlier 
conception  is  clearly  indicated  on  the  monuments 
by  the  appearance  of  the  implement  filled  with 
flotage  together  with  the  male  organ  of  genera- 
tion.* Here  the  winnowing-fan,  from  which 
Dionysus  derived  his  surname,  is  unmistakably 
represented  as  the  emblem  of  creative  energy.  In 
the  Athenian  marriage  ceremonies  the  fact  that 
the  boy  who  carried  the  lihnon  was  obliged  to 
have  both  parents  alive  suggests  that  the  basket 
was  a fertility  charm  to  induce  the  birth  of 
children  and  natural  wealth.  The  symbolism  of 
the  liknites,  of  fruit,  and  the  child  point  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  the  implement  has  been  used  in  recent  times 
in  Scotland  as  a means  of  producing  an  apparition 
of  a future  husba^  or  wife. 

LmaAToaa.— TbeJifmtar*  hM  been  giren  in  the  footnotee. 

/ E.  O.  James. 

SIKHS.-^  History. — One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing of  the  creeds  in  India,  which,  arising  on  its  own 
sou,  protested  against  her  dominant  Br&hmanism, 
is  the  Sikh  religion.  Socially  8uad  politically  as 
well  as  in  religion  Sikhism  opposed  the  influence 
of  the  Br&hman  and  the  system  which  he  taught 
and  represented.  Its  founder,  N&nak  (^.u.),  the 
first  yuru,  was  bom  in  A.D.  1469,  fourteen  years 
before  Luther;  the  traditions  of  his  earlier  life 
picture  him  as  leading  the  life  of  one  meditatively 
careless  of  the  things  of  this  world  until  he  re- 
ceived a definite  cali  to  a divine  mission  as  the 
expounder  of  a new  doctrine.  Teaching  that 
Hindu  and  Muhammadan  differed  in  no  essentials 
of  faith,  he  set  out  on  a series  of  pilgrimages  to 
the  four  points  of  the  compass  and  made  a fifth 
and  last  allegorical  visit  to  the  saints  (siddhs)  of 
Gorakhn&th  (^.v.).  These  pilgrimages  may  have 
extended  far  Myond  the  confines  of  modem  India, 

1 01.  srt.  Razx. 

s J.  E.  Harrison,  Prolegonuna  to  tAo  Study  Oresk  Religiont 
1003,  p.  621 1 

^W.  M^nhardt,  MytholcgitoKe  For$ck- 

, Harris<»i,  Prolsgcmmuiy 
B.  Famell,  COS,  Oxfurd, 


p.  6U 
189^] 


1900.  T.  248. 


and  indeed  it  is  claimed  that  he  visited  not  only 
Ceylon  and  Kashmir,  but  also  Russia,  Turkestan, 
and  Mecca.  His  preaching  was  intensely  mono- 
theistic and  largely  directed  against  the  preten- 
sions of  priestcraft.  He  reproached  his  Hindu 
compatriots  who  lived  upon  alms  wrung  from  the 
people,  and  he  taught  the  dignity  of  la^ur.  He 
composed  religious  hymns,  Ming  thus  the  first 
contributor  to  the  Granih  Iq.v,),  out  his  teaching 
had  no  political  aims. 

Before  his  death  in  1538  N&nak  had  installed  as 
his  successor  Angad,  like  himself  a Khatxl  by 
caste,  and  his  disciple,  but  not  of  his  kin  by  blood. 
Angad  invented  the  Gurmukhi  alphabet  > and 
enlarged  the  Granih,  but  he  remained  a humble 
religious  teacher,  eaminga  livelihood  by  twisting 
coarse  twine  into  rope.  He  died  in  1552  or  1553. 

Angad  installed  as  gur^  Amar  Dft^  who  began 
to  organize  the  new  sect  and  develop  its  teaching. 
He  divided  the  country  Into  22  sees  (manja,  lit.  a 
couch  or  large  bed),  and  maintained  a public  re- 
fectory at  which  ^1  ate  without  distinction  of 
caste.  He  also  reformed  the  Br&hmanical  rites  at 
marriage  and  death,  forbade  pilgrimages  and  similsu: 
extravagances,  pronounced  against  sati,  cmd  separ- 
ated the  Sikh  recluses,  or  Ud&sis  (^.t;.),  from  the 
laity.  Having  added  largely  to  the  hymns  of  the 
Granth,  he  bestowed  the  apostolic  succession  on 
his  son-in-law,  K&md&s. 

Guru  K&md&s  succeeded  in  1574,  and  is  said  to 
have  entered  into  closer  relations  with  the  emperor 
Akbar  than  his  predecessor.  The  biographers  of 
that  tolerant  ruler  do  not  indeed  allude  to  the 
gurus  or  their  teaching,  but  his  broad-minded 
policy  doubtless  encouraged  the  new  sect  to 
develop  its  religious  activities,  while  it  gave  it  no 
provocation  to  enter  the  political  arena.  R&md&s 
founded  Rfimd&spur,  later  known  as  Amritsar, 
the  sacred  capital  of  the  Sikhs,  and  in  1581  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  youngest  son,  Arjan  Dev.  With 
his  accession  Sikhism  entered  on  a new  phase. 
He  laid  aside  the  garb  of  &faqir,  dressed  in  costly 
attire,  and  organized  a system  of  tithing  his 
followers.  His  energy  succeeded  in  sending  dis- 
ciples to  trade  and  spread  the  faith  as  far  afield 
as  Turkestan,  and  it  gained  many  adherents  in 
EAbul  and  Kandahfir  as  well  as  m India  gener- 
ally. Nevertheless  Arjan  Dev  was  able  to  main- 
tain amicable  relations  with  Muhammadans  like 
the  famous  saint  Mi&n  Mir,  and  his  chief  opponents 
were  a Hindu,  finance  minister  to  the  Mughal 
governor  of  Lahore,  and  his  eldest  brother,  Pnthi 
Chand,*  who  never  forgave  him  his  own  super- 
session  in  the  ^rteship.  Unfortunately  he  entered 
into  an  obscure  conspiracy  with  Khusro,  son  of 
the  emperor  Jah&ngir,  and  expiated  his  assistance 
to  the  rebel  with  his  life. 

In  1606  R&mdas’s  only  son,  Hargobind,  suc- 
ceeded him.  He  rejected  for  go^  the  tokens  of  a 
fagir  and  wore  two  swords,  one  denoting 
or  spiritual,  the  other  amiri,  or  secular,  autnonty. 
He  built  the  first  Sikh  stronghold,  and  many 
whom  want  and  misgovemment  had  driven  from 
their  homes  flocked  to  his  standard.  But,  if  he 
was  the  first  of  the  gurus  to  take  up  arms  against 
^e  Mughals,  he  met  with  scant  success  as  a 
leader,  for  Jah&ngir  is  said  to  have  kept  him  a 
prisoner  at  Gwalior  for  twelve  years  until  that 
emperor's  death  in  1628.  Even  then  he  obtained 
his  liberty  only  by  sacrificing  his  treasures.* 

Hargobind  mea  in  1645  and  was  succeeded  by 

3 This  Alphabet  U deriTad  from  tho  6arada,  throogb  tha  TUori 
alphabet  of  tba  PanJ&b  hills  and  tha  Landa  of  tha  Panjib 
(O.  A.  Oriarson,  JRAS,  1916,  p.  677). 

* Tha  foander  of  tha  Mina  saot. 

t The  Sikh  aooounta  represent  Mlin  Mir  as  bariiy  raooooOad 
him  to  Jahingir,  and  this  is  tha  varsion  of  tha  J^biU&n  (tr. 
A.  Troyar,  Pa^  1848,  iL  274X  which  adds  that  ha  oootittuad  in 
tha  imperial  serrioa  under  8hJLh  Jah&n. 
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his  grandson,  Har  Rat,  his  son,  Gnrditta,  having 
entered  the  UdiLsl  order  and  thus  being  disqualihed 
to  succeed  to  a secular  office.  He  too  entered  into 
relations  \vith  a rebellious  scion  of  the  Mughal 
dynasty,  D&ra  Shikoli,  and  on  his  defeat  he  sent 
his  son,  R&m  Kai,  to  Delhi  to  negotiate  a pardon. 
The  lad  was  still  a hostage  in  the  hands  of 
Aurangzib  when  his  father  died,  and  either  on 
that  account  or  because  he  had  in  fear  of  ill-usage 
misquoted  a verse  of  the  Gran^h  he  was  disquali- 
fied oy  his  father,  who  designated  his  second  son, 
Har  iCishn,  as  his  successor.  This  son  too  was 
summoned  to  Delhi,  where  he  died  after  vaguely 
appointing  as  his  successor  one  *at  Bakfila,*  a 
village  on  the  Bias  river. 

No  fewer  than  22  Khatrls  of  the  SodhX  sept 
claimed  the  ^wruship,  but  it  was  awarded  to  Tegh 
Bahadur,  the  only  Sodhi  who  divined  that  a 
devout  follower  had  not  fulfilled  a vow  made  in 
distress.  He  was  duly  instsdled,  but,  saying  that 
he  was  unworthy  to  wear  his  father’s  sword,  he 
proclaimed  his  ambition  to  be  styled  D^h 
^hadur,  or  ‘lord  of  the  vessel,*  the  a&gh  which 
symbolizes  the  world.  His  accession  led  to  many 
dissensions.  Kam  Rai  had  founded  a sect  of  his 
own,  which  still  endures  in  the  Dehra  DUn.  Dhir 
Mai,  probably  an  older  brother  of  Guru  Har  Rai, 
who  nad  refused  to  acknowledge  his  accession, 
had  possession  of  the  Gran^h  ana  supported  RSm 
Rai’s  pretensions  to  the  pun^shm.  This  opposi- 
tion from  his  own  kin  compelled  Tegh  Bahfidur  to 
seek  a refuge  in  the  Jaswfin  Don  beyond  the 
Siwalik  hills,  and  there  in  1665  he  founded 
Anandpur.  Nevertheless  he  was  able  to  make 
progresses  through  the  M&lwa  of  the  southern 
Fanjab,  the  Kurukshetra,  eastern  and  lower 
India,  while  his  infiuence  extended  even  to  Ceylon. 
But  the  intolerance  of  Aurangzib  led  to  his  seizure 
and  execution  at  Delhi  in  1675.^ 

We  now  come  to  the  10th  and  last  guru^  Govind 
Singh,  fonnder  of  the  militant  Sikh  theocracy. 
Born  at  Patna  in  1666,  and  installed  at  Anandpur 
in  1676,  he  made  momentous  changes  in  Sikh 
ritual  and  polity.  His  policy  was  to  raise  the 
Sikhs  to  one  and  the  same  high  caste,  the  Kh&lsa. 
To  this  end  he  chose  five  faithful  followers,  whom 
he  initiated  with  the  khanda  paJvul^  * wnetting 
by  the  two-edged  dagger.*  These  five  in  turn 
initiated  the  guru  himself,  and  he  thus  placed 
initiators  and  candidate  on  the  same  level. 

In  this  rite  the  candidate  bathes  and  dons  dean  dothes.  He 
is  sested  in  an  assembly  generally  convened  for  the  purpose, 
and  a 8ikh  who  is  regular  in  his  obeei^'once  of  Sikh  rules  of 
conduct  stirs  with  a dagger  some  sugar  in  water  in  an  iron 
basin,  while  chanting  verses  from  the  Granih,  This  solution  is 
called  amrit  (whence  the  rite  is  sometimes  called  omrit  chhxiknd, 
* to  be  filled  with  nectar ')  and  is  sprinkled  on  the  candidate's 
hair  and  body.  He  is  also  given  some  of  it  to  drink  and  is  made 
to  repeat  certain  vows  which  constitute  the  rahat,  or  Sikh 
rules  of  conduct.  The  amrU  is  believed  to  confer  immortality 
and  to  make  the  initiate  a son  of  Oovind  Singh  and  a Singh 
C lion  *>  or  true  Kfatriya.  He  also  becomes  a son  of  M&t&  SaJnb 
x>evi,  the  childless  wife  of  that  guru  ^o  was  promised  the 
motherhood  of  the  whole  Kbiilaa.  The  pahtU,  erroneously 
derived  by  J.  D.  Cunningham*  from  the  Greek  * gate,'  is 

generally  regarded  as  a baptismal  rite,  but  the  bathing  is  mei^y 
to  obtain  oeremonlal  purity.  The  use  of  the  dagger  is  doubt- 
less intended  to  oonomunicate  soldierly  qualities  to  the  initiate. 
The  Baloch  have  at  birth  a very  similar  practice.  The  amrit 
oonfers  immunity  in  battle.  The  eharn  pahul  (see  below)  oon- 
reys  the  sanctity  of  the  guru  to  hie  disciple. 


* Beoent  research  has  shown  that  the  network  of  Sikh 
organization  had  been  spread  by  Tegh  Bah&dur's  predecessors 
as  far  east  as  Patna  and  even  Dao^  which  became  a huzQr 
sanpaf,  or  provincial  sangat,  at  first  under  the  pontifical  throne 
at  Anandpur  and  later  under  the  taJtht,  or  archiepiscopal 
throne,  at  Patna.  When  Tegh  Bah&dur  visited  Dacca  In 

he  found  proeperous  tUTtgafs  at  Sylhet,  Chittagong,  Sandip, 
Lashkar,  and  elsewhere,  and  by  the  time  of  Guru  Govind  Sin^ 
Dacca  had  earned  the  title  of  *the  home  of  Sikhism.*  The 
fokAts  were  four,  vis.  Anandpur,  Amritear,  Patna,  and  Nander 
(in  the  Nizkm's  Dominions,  Deccan  (Gurbakhsh  Singh,  Sikh 
Relict  /nm  Eattem  Bengal,  Dacca,  1915,  p.  226  f.,  1916,  p. 
376ff.l). 

* SuL  qfOu  Sikht,  p.  74  n. 


The  gvr^t  assumed  the  suffix  of  Singh  instead 
of  his  Hindu  affix,  Rai,  at  initiation,  and  all 
initiates  take  that  suffix.  His  five  initiators  were 
a KhatrX  and  four  men  of  castes  generally  regarded 
as  Madras  who  haxi  offered,  their  heads  m hib 
service.  Various  versions  of  this  choice  of  the 
panj  pidrcLSf  * the  five  beloved  ones,*  of  the  auru 
are  current.  That  of  the  Fanth  Prakdsh  relates 
that  the  ^ru  called  for  Sikhs  willing  to  ofler 
their  heads  for  his  sword,  the  goddess,  and  Eve 
came  forward.  The  guru  took  them  one  by  one 
into  liis  tent,  and,  emerging  with  his  sword  drip- 
ping with  the  blood  of  a goat,  tested  their  devotion 
oy  pretending  that  he  bad  killed  each  in  tum.^ 
But  the  Sikhs  who  seek  to  retain  the  cult  of 
Devi  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  guruF  mono- 
theism say  that  one  of  the  five  was  actually  sacri- 
ficed to  the  goddess  at  Naina  Devi,  and  this  is  the 
version  current  in  the  Simla  hills,  where  Sikhism 
never  found  a footing.^  In  requital  the  Devi 

groniised  him  the  success  of  his  sect.  Guru  Govind 
ingh  was  a man  of  considerable  learning.  A 
Gurmukhi,  Sanskiit,  and  Persian  scholar,  he 
deputed  five  Sikhs  to  leam  Sanskrit  at  Benares, 
and  had  many  important  San.skriL  and  Persian 
works  translated  into  the  hh&shat  or  vulgaar  ton^ie. 
In  accord  with  his  democratic  policy,  lie  abolL^ed 
the  system  of  collecting  tithes  through  masands 
(collectors),  which  Guru  Arjan  had  organized,  and 
tlie  system  was  maintained  only  by  some  dissident 
Sikh  sects.  He  was,  moreover,  a military  leader 
of  parts.  His  refusal  to  pay  tribute  in  any 
form  to  the  r&jd  of  Bilfispur,  from  which  state 
Tegh  Bahadur  had  purchas^  the  site  of  Anandpur, 
led  to  his  first  battle.  He  defeated  the  rdjd  in 
1682,  but  his  victory  cost  him  the  hostility  of 
many  of  the  hill  states  in  the  mountainous  country 
which  forms  the  north-east  comer  of  the  Panjib. 
Among  them  he  found  some  allies,  but  his  teach- 
ing made  no  headway  among  the  ancient  Hindu 
polities  of  those  states,  and  his  only  etl'ective  ally 
was  the  r&jCL  of  Sirmfir,  a state  lying  west  of  the 
upper  Janma,  who  allowed  him  to  found  Paonta 
in  the  Kiilrda  Dfin  of  that  state  in  1684.  Had 
Sikhism  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  hill  people, 
its  history  might  have  been  ditterent,  but  the 
influence  of  their  R&jpllt  overlords  and  Br&hmani- 
cal  priests  was  too  firmly  planted  to  allow  a 
democratic  theocracy  to  make  converts  among 
them.  Guru  Govind  Singh  sought  support  in 
other  directions.  He  enlist^  5CX)  Muslim  Pathans, 
but  they  failed  him  at  a crisis^  as  did  the  UdasXs 
whom  he  had  fostered.  His  militaiygpositlon  was 
weak.  It  lay  in  the  d&na,  or  valleys,  of  the  outer 
Himalayas ; behind  him  were  the  hill  rdjds^ 
jealous  of  one  another,  but  still  more  jealous  of  a 
plainsman  preaching  a new  creed.  On  his  widely 
extended  nroni  he  was  opposed  to  the  decadent 
but  still  or^nized  and  powerful  authority  of  the 
Mughals.  He  was  not  without  supporters  among 
the  Muhammadans  of  the  plains,  notably  the^r 
of  Sadbaura  and  other  spiritual  notables.  But 
the  Mughals,  by  a well-conceived  campaign  in 
conjunction  with  the  hill  rdjds,  drove  the ^ru 
out  of  Anandpur,  and  in  the  flight  of  the  Sikhs 
his  children  were  captured.  They  were  buried 
alive  at  Slrhind,  and  meir  martyrdom  made  that 
thriving  city  for  ever  accursed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Sikhs.  The  guru  himself  escaped  to  the  south  of 
the  Sutlm  and,  on  AurangzXb’s  death,  threw  in  his 
lot  with  Bahadur  Shah,  Ti^om  he  helped  to  defeat 
Prince  ’Azirn.  This  ensured  him  tolerance,  if  not 
favour,  but  in  1708  he  was  treacherously  stabbed 
by  a Pathan  who  had  been  reared  in  hia  family, 
and  he  died  soon  aiterwards. 

1 Qokal  Ohand  Naraz^,  Trantfcrination  of  Sikhitm,  Lahore, 
m^p.  79. 

* Simla  nUl  Statrg  Gazetteer,  Lahore,  1904,  * BiliLepur,*  p.  18  f. 
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Before  his  death  a new  and  devastating  force 
had  arisen  in  * Banda,  the  Bair^gL*  Bom  at 
R&janri,  the  capital  of  an  ancient  principality 
in  the  Jamma  liills,  Laclihman,  as  he  was  first 
named,  became  a Bnirfigl  and  then  a Yogi  with 
the  style  of  Madho  Das,  and  in  the  latter  character 
he  acquired  skill  in  the  occult  sciences.  Meeting 
Guru  Govind  Singh  on  the  Godftvarl  in  S.  India, 
he  became  his  slave  (banda)^  but  not  his  disciple, 
with  the  title  of  Banda  Bahadur,  * the  lord  slave.’ 
On  him  the  guru  bestowed  his  own  sword,  bidding 
him  observe  strict  continence  and  truthfulness 
and  avoid  schism,  the  use  of  a cushion  in  the 
Sikh  temple,  and  the  title  of  guru,  but  enjoining 
on  him  brotherly  love  and  peace  with  the  Singhs. 
These  behests  Banda  did  not  obey.  He  marned, 
and  started  a sect  of  his  own,  the  Bandai  Singhs ; 
he  substituted  for  the  khandci  pcJiuL  the  cKam 
jKxhul,  in  which  the  initiate  drinks  water  used  in 
washing  his  guru^s  feet;  and  for  the  war-cry  of 
the  true  Singh,  * Fatih  u)aJi6-guru  n Itx*  * he  en- 
joined the  c^,  * Fatih  daras  (or  aarshan)  j[atih 
dharma*  * Victory  to  religion  and  the  faith  ! * 
He  donned  royal  dress  and  lorded  it  over  the 
Sikhs,  instead  of  regarding  himself  as  merely  an 
equal  and  a brother.  He  also  ceased  to  enforce 
the  Singh  rule  against  cutting  the  hair,  and 
exhortca  the  Sikhs  to  abstain  from  flesh,  though 
Govind  Singh  had  encouraged  its  use  for  military 
reasons.  But  this  does  not  complete  the  tale  of 
Banda’s  backslidings.  The  Sikh  gurus  had  l>een 
installed  by  a special  rite,  in  which  five  pice  and 
a coco-nut  were  placed  before  the  ^i«ru-designate, 
while  his  predecessor  and  ^pointer  circum- 
ambulated nim  four  times.  By  this  rite  the 
spiritual  light  of  Gum  N&nak  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  1^  successors,  and  on  the  forehead  of 
each  in  turn  the  tilak  (coronation  mark)  was  made 
by  a member  of  a family  of  cultivators  in  which 
the  office  was  hereditary.*  Gum  Govind  Singh 
had  installed  the  sacred  Gran^h  itself  as  his  sole 
successor,  but  Banda  claimed  to  be  the  eleventh 
guru.  This  and  his  other  heresies  in  the  end 
alienated  the  tme  Singhs,  and,  though  in  his 
earlier  years  as  a solcuer-saint  Banda  had  won 
notable  successes  against  the  Mughal  government, 
even  taking  Sirhind  and  sacking  it  with  merciless 
slaughter  of  the  Muslims,  his  career  ended  in 
defeat  and  failure.  At  its  zenith  in  1714  he  had 
convened  a royal  darbdr  at  Amritsar  and  assumed 
kingly  robes  with  an  aigrette  in  his  turban,  and 
the  country  from  Lahore  to  the  banka  of  the 
Jamna  haa  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Singhs.  Banda  had  also  succeeded  in  extorting 
some  kind  of  allegiance  from  the  hill  r&jds,  and 
indeed  he  found  in  the  hills  a refuge  in  time  of 
stress  and  a retreat  for  religious  meditation,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  abandoned  himself  at 
critical  moments  when  he  might  have  followed  up 
a success  or  organized  territory  already  won.  But 
his  character  lacked  consistency.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  he  chastised  the  heretic  RA,m  K&Ias,  on 
the  other,  he  dealt  mercilessly  with  Muhammadan 
towns  whose  inhabitants  had  befriended  Guru 
Govind  Singh.  The  tme  Singhs,  the  Tat  Kh&lsa, 
the  elect  of  the  elect,  separated  themselves  from 
Banda,  who  left  them  Amritsar  and  retired  to 
Gurdasuur,  nearer  the  hills,  where  his  strength 
lay.  Tlience  he  carried  on  a predatory  warfare 
until  the  Tat  Kh&lsa  reluctantly  appears  in  arms 
with  the  Muhammadans  against  mm.  This  en- 

1 Th«  form  osoAlly  given  Is  • WOIi  OurOJl  hd  KhdUa^  WAh 
Ourufi  ki  fatih ' (Nar&ntr,  p.  ISO ; bot  cf.  Tuissin  Singh,  Philo- 
sophic But.  <ff  Vu  Sikh  Ri>lijion,  p.  219>. 

> Its  founder,  Bh&I  Budh&,  was  so  nsmed  by  Quru  Nlnsk 
when  he  express  fesr  of  sn  esrly  death.  Owing  to  the  (piru*9 
prophecy  or  gift  of  long  life,  he  eurvived  to  {n^tall  the  first  five 
saoceasors  of  Guru  NLnak.  The  Mitrht*  of  thexn<rtais  soms- 
tlmos  called  haryat,  a term  borrowed  from  Iilkm. 


sured  his  downfall,  and  in  1716  he  was  probably 
captured  and  put  to  death  at  Delhi.  Tradition  says 
that  he  was  executed  with  every  circumstance  of 
cruelty,  but  it  also  avers  that  by  a mental  process 
he  triumphed  over  his  physical  sufferings,  resusci- 
tated himself,  and  retired  to  the  banks  of  the 
Chenab  in  his  native  state  of  JammCL  There  his 
tomb  is  still  held  by  his  descendants,  and  his 
followers  are  still  to  be  found  in  the  Panj&b  under 
the  name  of  the  Banda-panthis. 

Banda’s  death  left  the  Singhs  without  a secular 
leader,  and,  though  most  of  the  Band&Is  rejoined 
the  tme  l^&Isa,  they  had  no  definite  policy. 
Their  forays  provoked  reprisals,  and  a price  was 
offered  for  every  Sikh  nead.  Farrukhsi&r  at- 
tempted to  conciliate  them  and  assigned  tracts 
of  territory  to  some  at  any  rate  of  their  leaders. 
One  of  them,  KapOr  Sinen,  accepted  (contemptu- 
ously, some  say)  the  Muhammaaan  title  nawSb^ 
and  he  with  many  of  the  other  leaders  formed 
what  was  known  as  ‘the  veteran  araiy’  (budha 
4cU),  while  the  younger  {taru  organized  itself 
into  five  companies,  the  Shahids  (^.v.),  Amritsarias, 
Dallew&lifis,  K&indiisISs,  and  another.  The  budhd 
dal  clun^  to  Amritsar,  and  many  of  both  dais 
settled  down  to  cultivation,  but  the  younger 
generation  found  itself  pressed  for  subsistence, 
and  sought  sm  outlet  in  K&jpat&na.  The  Muslim 
governors  seized  the  occasion  to  harass  the 
veterans,  and  in  revenue  the  two  recombined 
and  ravaged  the  whole  of  the  northern  Pan  jab. 
Upon  the  distracted  province  fell  Nadir  Shah’s 
invasion  of  1738-39.  The  Sikhs  did  not  respond 
to  the  Mughal  governor’s  r^uest  for  aid  to  oppose 
him,  but  they  harassed  him  on  his  retreat  and 
refused  to  surrender  their  booty.  This  led  to 
fresh  persecution,  and  Ahmad  Shah’s  inroads 
found  me  province  still  more  rent  by  internecine 
strife  than  those  of  his  predecessor.  Finally  the 
Mughal  governor,  Adina  Beg,  sought  Sikh  aid 
and  with  it  recovered  a fraction  of  the  province, 
but,  distmsting  his  allies,  he  called  in  the 
Marathas,  who  overran  it,  driving  the  Dnrranis 
across  the  Indus,  in  1757.  On  Adina  Beg’s  death, 
in  the  following  year,  the  Sikhs  killed  his  principal 
minister  and  made  themselves  independent  in  the 
central  and  north-eastern  Panjab. 

By  this  time  their  old  division  into  two  armies 
had  disappeared,  and  of  the  five  companies  only 
one,  the  ohahids,  remained,  twelve  new  misls 
(confederacies)  having  taken  the  place  of  the  five 
companies.  Of  these  twelve,  how’ever,  four  are 
more  correctly  to  be  described  as  dekras  (militant 
orders),  like  the  Shahids,  who  formed  the  oldest 
and  at  one  time  the  most  important  dehra.  No 
attempt  had  been  made  to  revive  the  ^7<ruship, 
but  Nawab  Kapdr  Singh,  who  was  childless,  be- 
queathed his  honours  and  the  leadership  of  the 
Khalsa  to  Jassa  Singh,  AhlawOUa,  saying  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  a bddshdhf  * king,’  a title 
subsequently  accorded  him  by  his  own  followera 
Yet,  although  he  had  been  treated  by  Mfit& 
Sundri,  a widow  of  Guru  Govind  Singh,  as  her 
own  son,  he  did  not  aspire  to  any  authority  over 
the  Kh&lsa  and  was  content  to  be  elected  head  of 
the  Ahlaw&li&  mislt  although  he  struck  coin  in 
the  old  Mughal  mint  at  Lahore  with  the  inscrip- 
tion in  Persian  : * Struck  in  the  world  by  grace  of 
the  Everlasting : Jassa,  the  Kalill,^  seized  Ahmad’s 
country.’  Initiation  by  him  was  highly  prized, 
and  R&j&  Amr  Singh  of  Pati&la  was  one  of  his 
initiates.  Alfi  Singh  of  Pati&la  consented  to  take 
the  province  of  Sirhind  on  lease  from  Ahmad  Sh&h 
in  1767,  \rith  the  title  of  Rnj&-i-r&jag&n  Mahindar 
Bah&dur,  the  Muhammadan  chiefs  oi  M&ler  Kotia 
and  Raikot  fearing  the  Sikhs  too  much  to  under- 
take its  cliarge.  This  paved  the  way  for  the 
1 Kalil-AhlOwllii  : Me  below. 
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organization  of  the  Sikh  territories  south  of  the 
Sutl^  into  Sikh  kingships,  the  principal  being 
the  Phalkl&n  states  (Pati&la,  N&bha,  and  Jind), 
Faridkot,  Kalsia,  and  the  now  extinct  chiefship 
of  the  Bh&Is  of  Kaithal.  But  Muhammadan 
states  like  M&ler  Kotla,  Raikot,  and  manv  religi- 
ous institutions  whose  incumbents  had  bemended 
the  Sikhs  from  time  to  time,  were  tolerated  and 
protected. 

Meanwhile  to  the  north  of  the  Sutlei  the  intro- 
duction of  a monarchical  system  (for  which  Kapilr 
Singh  and  Jassa  Singh  had  paved  the  way)  and 
the  authority  of  the  Granin  materialized,  as  it 
were,  in  a guruma^^,  or  cabinet.  This  institution 
is  by  some  ascrib^  to  Guru  Gk>vind  Singh,  who 
had  declared  that  wherever  five  orthodox  Singhs 
were  assembled  the  guru  must  be  deemed  present. 
But  probably  the  first  ^rumaffa  eis  a council  of 
state  was  held  at  Amntoar  in  1762.  It  was  con- 
vened by  the  gran^his,  or  exponents  of  the  GrarUht 
or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Ak&lls  ({f.v.).  Its 
precise  functions  were  ill-defined,  but  it  certainly 
exercised  some  judicial  powers.  In  1765  a nation^ 
council  held  at  Amritsar  proclaimed  the  Kli&lsa 
the  supreme  religion  and  minted  coins  with  the 
Persian  legend:  Vegh  wa  Tegh  toa  Fatih  nusrat 
htdrang — x&ft  az  Ndnak  (^ru  Govind  Singh, 
‘Guru  Govind  Singh  received  from  N&nak  the 
degh,  the  sword  and  unfailing  victory.*  Thus  the 
Sikhs  marked  their  rule  as  a ^eocracy,  democratic 
in  principle  and  owning  no  allegiance  to  an  earthly 
king,  lae  failure  of  Ahmad  ShSh’s  last  invasion 
in  1767  left  them  masters  of  the  Panj&b  from  the 
Jamna  to  the  Indus. 

With  these  events  the  religious  development  of 
Sikhism  may  be  said  to  have  closed.  The  next 
phase  in  its  political  history  is  the  transformation 
of  the  misls  into  hereditary  chiefships  or  clans. 
The  ruling  family  of  the  K^firthala  state  is 
descended  from  Jassa  Singh,  ‘B&dsh&h*;  that  of 
Elalsia  from  the  elected  chief  of  the  Karori-Singhi, 
or  Panjgaphia,  misl;  and  those  of  the  PhOlkl&n 
states  and  other  fiefs  from  PhUl,  the  founder  of 
the  dehra  of  that  nsmie.  The  Rfirngaphla  misl 
founded  by  another  Jassa  Singh,  who  was  a 
carpenter  by  caste,  gives  its  name  to  the  Sikh 
carpenter  caste  generally,  just  as  all  Sikh  Nebs 
or  Kal&ls  aspire  to  be  called  AhlllwSlifta.  The 
founders  of  the  Nishftnfinw&li  misl  were  the  stand- 
ard-bearers of  the  Khftlsa,  but  its  chiefship  soon 
became  heredita^  and  Ran  jit  Singh  extinguished 
it  in  1808.  The  Dallew&Ufi  misl  was  founded  by  a 
Khatrl  sumamed  R&thor  on  account  of  his  valour, 
and  from  his  village  it  took  its  name,  but  a 
was  elected  its  chief,  his  descendants  divided  its 
territories,  and  their  disunion  enabled  Ran  jit  Singh 
to  annex  nearly  all  its  possessions. 

The  secularization  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Kh&lsa  and  the  inveterate  tendency  of  the  leaders 
of  misls  to  treat  their  territories  as  private  estates 

gaved  the  way  for  the  rise  of  M«diftraja  Ranjit 
inch,  chief  by  inheritance  of  the  Sukarchaklft 
mwT.  Its  territories,  which  were  considerable, 
lay  in  the  north  of  the  province,  but  of  his  fellow- 
chiefs  several  were  more  powerful,  and  it  was  only 
by  the  exercise  of  great  natural  abilities,  astute- 
ness, and  good  fortune  that  he  was  able  to  weld 
the  Sikh  states  north  of  the  Sutlej  into  a kingdom. 
He  extended  its  power  to  the  Afghan  frontier 
beyond  Peshawar,  conquered  Kashmir,  and  effec- 
tively reduced  the  hill  states  to  submission.  He 
also  extended  his  power  over  the  south-west 
Panjab,  but  south  or  the  Sutlej  a British  protec- 
torate of  the  cis-Sutlej  states  barred  his  ambitions. 
Autocratic  though  his  power  was  in  reality,  he 
continued  to  mint  coins  bearing  the  Khalsa  legend, 
and,  while  he  appointed  Muhammadan  q&ns  and 
muftis,  he  upheld  Sikhism  as  the  State  religion. 


2.  Theology  and  ritual. — The  distinctive  tenet 
of  Sikhism  is  monotheism,  and,  though  the  exist- 
ence of  the  countless  gods  and  goddesses  of  the 
Hindu  pantheon  is  not  denied,  their  worship  it 
not  inculcated  and  may  be  said  to  be  implicitly 
^ndemned.  The  Gran^h  repeatedly  condemns 
idolat^.  Nevertheless  the  masses  worshm  the 
Granth  itself  in  almost  the  same  way  as  Hindus 
worship  images.  It  is,  however,  difficult  in  India 
to  draw  the  line  between  worship  and  reverence. 
Sikh  theology  is  somewhat  nebulous.  Guru 
Nfinak’s  idea  of  God  is  pantheistic  rather  than 
theistic,  but  he  displayed  an  utter  disregard  of 
form  and  formal  theology.  He  respected  every 
religion  fw  far  as  its  real  essence  was  concemea, 
but  despised  mechanical  worship  in  any  aspect. 
Guru  Govind  Singh  made  Sikhism  more  formal. 
He  forbade  smokmg  and  cutting  of  the  hair  at 
any  period  of  life.  As  a uniform  he  prescribed 
the  wearing  of  the  five  Ids,  viz.  the  kes  (long 
hair),  the  J^chh  (short  drawers  ending  above  the 
knee),  the  kara  (iron  bangle),  the  hrij^n  (sword), ^ 
and  the  kangha  (comb). 

The  Sikh  retains  the  Elindu  reverence  for  the 
cow,  but  is  generally  a meat-eater  and  disregards 
most  of  the  Hindu  ceremonial  in  the  preparation 
of  food.  A merciful  regard  for  animsJ  suffering, 
however,  makes  him  eschew  all  flesh  not  killed  ^ 
a single  stroke  of  the  sw'ord  or  jerk  of  the  neck.* 
Femwe  infanticide  was  sternly  prohibited  by  the 
gurus,  and  Sikh  women  are  permitted  to  acquire 
education,  especially  in  the  semi-sacred  Gurmukhi 
script.  At  weddings  the  Hindu  ritual  is  discard^, 
no  Br&hman  need  be  employed,  and  Vedic  texts 
are  dispens^  with.  The  worship  of  Ganesh  and 
the  planets  is  not  allowed,  and  in  recent  years  an 
agitation  for  an  independent  marriage  ritual  led  to 
the  passing  of  the  Anand  • Marriage  Act  (Act  1 of 
1909).  In  this  rite  the  Adx  Granth  is  circumambu- 
lated in  lieu  of  fire,  and  texts  from  it  are  recited  to 
sanctify  the  union  €ks  emblematical  of  that  between 
the  soul  and  the  Supreme.  Metempsychosis  is  a 
cardinal  tenet  in  Sikhism,  and  each  successive 
guru  was  Nfinak ; indeed  Guru  Hargovind  so 
signed  him^lf.  Where  Sikhism  has  failed  as  a 
social  for<M  is  in  the  abolition  of  the  caste  system. 
Nfinak  did  not  attempt  its  condemnation.  He 
observed  its  rules  and  was  content  to  preach  that 
God  oared  not  for  a man’s  caste  but  for  his  deeds. 
Guru  Govind  Singh  abolished  it  in  theory,  but  in 
practice  Sikhism  lully  recognizes  caste  distinctions, 
though  at  initiation,  and  in  theory  after  it,  all 
Singhs  may  be  equal 

3.  Sects  and  orders. — Sikhism  is  rent  by  schisms 
BO  that  it  is  difficult  to  enumerate  all  its  sects  and 
movements.  Two  great  groups  may  be  distin- 
guished : the  Nfinakpanthis,*  or  Sikhs  of  Nfinak, 
are  merely  Hindus  who  follow  Nfinak’s  teaching ; 
the  Sikhs  of  Guru  Govind  Singh  are  the  Singhs, 
the  Kh&lsa  or  Tat  (w&)  Khfilsa.*  With  the  Nfinak- 
panthis  may  be  roughly  equated  the  Sahijdhfiri,* 
‘easy-going*  Sil^;  and  >vith  the  Kh&lsa  the 
Kesdh&ri  Sikhs,  i.s.  those  who  wear  the  long  hair 
(Jess).  These  two  groups  are  tending  to  separate, 
though  a Kesdhftri  Avili  still  take  a Sahijdhfiri  girl 
to  wife.  The  R&m  R&iSs  ^ have  not  much  following 
in  the  Panj&b.  The  Hind&lis,*  once  influential. 


1 Some  authorities  five  the  khanda  (steel  knifeX  bat  this  Is  an 
error,  due  to  the  use  of  the  khanda  in  the  pahul  rite. 

3 J’ha^ka,  a sudden  shake,  a Jerk ; cf.  jhat,  a moment,  snatch, 
or  sudden  attack. 

» Anand  means  ‘ loy/  and  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Urdu  shddi. 
Used  at  first  by  the  lower  classes  in  widow  re-marriaffe  and 
similar  non-ritxxal  unions,  the  tendency  is  now  to  brine  it  inte 
voeue  among^  the  higher  classes. 

— , of  Panjab  TVidss  and  Castes,  Lahore 

1S14,  lU.  162  f.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  K'kna> 
putras  and  the  Nknakabkhis  (ib.  p.  16^ 
i ii’  P*  « iS.  m.  845. 

» /b.  p.  807.  8 76.  ii.  826. 
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lost  ground  by  throwing  in  their  lot  with  Ahmad 
Shah  Abdali,  and  they  are  now  called  Narinjani, 
or  ‘worshippers  of  the  Bright  One  (God).*  The 
Nirankarls,'  a modem  sect,  revived  Nanak’s  teach- 
ing, though  they  respect  the  later  ^rus  also.  The 
Gangilshahis,^  who  refused  initiation  from  Guru 
GovSid  Singh,  the  Minas,*  or  ‘ deceitful  * followers 
of  IMthi  Chand,  and  the  Dhirmalias,^  founded  by 
Dhir  Mai,  elder  brother  of  Guru  Har  Rai,  are  all 
schismatical  sects.  The  Sanwal-Shahis*  are  fol- 
lowers of  a disciple  of  Guru  Nanak,  and  are  found 
chiefly  in  the  south-west  Pan  jab ; the  Sewapanthis  * 
are  confined  to  the  Sindh  Sagar  Doab.  The  Kfikas  ’ 
are  an  extremist  sect  whose  tenets  are  kept  secret, 
but  they  disclaim  female  infanticide.  Orders 
rather  than  sects  are  the  Dlwana  Sadhs,*  or 
‘ecstatic  saints,*  the  Nirmalas  and  Udasis  {qq*v.). 
The  term  ‘Ramdasi**  has  various  meaning,  but 
it  is  usually  applied  to  a weaver  or  tanner  "mio  has 
been  converted  to  Sikhism.  Mazhabi  is  similarly 
applied  to  a converted  sweeper. 

4.  Present  conditions. — The  Sikhs  have  now  a 
central  association,  called  the  Chief  Khalsa  Diwan, 
with  its  headquarters  at  Amritsar  and  local  societies 
(Singh  Sabhas)  all  over  the  Panjftb  and  at  some 
places  beyond  it.  They  have  also  at  Amritsar  the 
khdlsa  Collie,  and  at  Tam  Tfiran  and  Gujr&nw&la 
two  theological  seminaries  receive  grants  from  the 
Dlw&n.  possess  33  girls*  schools,  a news- 

paper (the  JK%dUsa  Advocate),  orphanages,  a tract 
society,  and  a Khftlsa  Young  Men’s  Association, 
besides  a Sikh  Bank.  Attempts  are  also  made  to 
help  the  depressed  classes.'* 

LiTzaATUM. — Se«  the  works  referred  to  in  the  text  end  es- 
pecially Khazan  Singh.  Philosophic  Hist  of  the  Sikh  Religion, 

2 vols.,  Lahore,  1914  ; M.  A.  Macanliffe,  The  Sikh  Religion, 

6 vols.,  Oxford,  1909 ; J.  D.  Connlnghajn,  A Hist,  of  the  Sikhs, 
London,  184^  reprinted,  Oxford,  1918;  Sewarlm  Singh 
Thapar,  Sri  Cfuru  Ndnak  Dev,  Rawalpindi,  1904  ; Rnp  Singh, 
SikJihm,  A iTnioersat  Religion,  Amritsar,  1911,  Bhai  Mahngaor 
the  Search  after  Truth,  do.  lOlL  The  Gtirmokhi  literature  is 
now  very  volomlnous.  H.  A.  KOSB. 

SIKKIM. — Sikkim  is  a small  country 
between  Nepftl  and  Bhut&n  and  between  Tibet 
and  India,  and  consists  of  the  larger  part  of  the 
mountain  valley  of  the  Tista  river.  It  is  a land 
of  steep  and  loity  ridges  and  peaks  and  of  deeply 
cut  valleys.  The  area  U only  2818  sq.  miles,  and, 
while  its  lowest  elevation,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Tista  and  the  Rangit,  is  about  700  ft.,  its  highest, 
the  top  of  Kinchinjunga,  is  28, 146  ft.  This  range  of 
elevation  implies  an  immense  variety  of  vegetable 
life  and  also  of  insect  and  bird  life.  Other  animal 
life  is  rather  restricted  in  both  individuals  and 
species,  most  probably  by  the  influence  of  the 
hordes  of  leecnes  which  infest  the  iungles  and 
rosids  in  the  rainy  season.  The  rainfall  is  abund- 
ant, and  the  forests  are  thick,  but  from  2000  to 
6000  ft.  these  have  been  to  a great  extent  clear^ 
to  make  way  for  cultivation.  Apart  from  agri- 
culture there  are  no  industries,  though  an  attempt 
is  now  being  made  to  develop  the  mineral  resources 
(mostly  copper)  of  the  country. 

The  popmatlon  at  the  1911  census  numbered 
87,920.  It  also  is  varied,  but  consists  principally 
of  immigrants  from  Nepfil.  There  are  20  Nep&leae 
castes  (many  of  which  are  really  tribes)  represented. 
Besides  these  there  are  Tibetan  and  Bhut&nese 
tribes,  and  Lepch&s,  the  so-called  aborigines  of 
Sikkim.  Nep&lis,  'Hbetans,  and  Bhut&n^  are 
described  elsewhere.**  It  need  only  be  said  here 
that  the  Nepftlis  profess  Hinduism  of  the  type 
found  in  Nej^l.  They  are  reoent  immigrants  and 

X H.  A.  Rose,  <».  ett.  liL  ITL  * lb.  ll.  178. 

* /6.  lU.  104.  4 /ML  2S8.  » /6.  UL  88a 

« Ib.  p.  897.  t Ib.\L  600.  • /6.  p.  248. 

• J6.  uLsOCL  10/6.  p.  76. 

n J.  N.  Faxquhxr,  Modem  Religious  Movements  in  Ind*a, 

New  York,  1916,  p.  S40L 

10  See  artt.  KarXZ^  Tibr,  BHtrriH. 


have  not  had  time  to  develop  any  peculiar  features 
or  to  build  any  but  insignificant  shrines.  The 
Bhutanese,  migrant  herdsmen,  are  very  few.  The 
Tibetans  came  into  the  country  in  the  17th  cent, 
and  usurped  the  government.  They  have  now 
much  Lepchft  blood  in  them,  which,  however,  has 
not  sufficed  to  improve  them.  They  brought 
L&maism  (g.v.)  with  them,  with  L&maistic  lit^- 
ture,  and  introduced  the  elements  of  civilization. 
It  has  been  said  that  it  was  a tribe  of  robbers  that 
entered  Sikkim  as  the  first  colonists,  and  it  is  easy 
to  believe  this.  They  are  a dishonest  race  in 
speech  snd  act,  given  to  bullying  and  violence, 
but  thorough  cowards,  filthy  in  their  persons, 
habits,  and  conversation,  and  generally  tainted 
with  venereal  disease.  Both  polyramy  and  poly- 
andry are  common  among  them.  Needless  to  add, 
they  are  priest-ridden  to  a degree,  and  their  priests 
are,  with  some  exertions,  exemplars  to  the  flock 
in  all  their  vices.  There  are  over  40  monasteries 
and  nunneries. 

The  origin  of  the  Lepch&s  (in  their  own  sj^ech 
Rong,  ‘ valley  men  *)  is  not  known  with  certainty. 
They  are  thought  to  have  oome  from  somewhere 
on  the  borders  of  Tibet  and  Burma.  According 
to  their  own  traditions,  they  came  to  Sikkim 
from  the  east  in  company  witn  the  Jimdars  (who 
went  on  to  Nep&l  and  who  share  this  tradition) 
and  the  Mech  (who  settled  in  the  plains  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills).  The  Lepch&s  settled  in  Sikkim, 
which  they  called  Ne-lyang  ( = ‘cave  country*), 
and  lived  a primitive  life  in  its  deep  forest^ 
keeping  no  cattle  and  cultivating  very  little,  but 
living  mainly  on  forest  produce.  They  claim  yet 
to  be  able  to  live  wherever  the  monkey  lives.  The 
Lepclift  is  gentle,  inoffensive,  and  timid,  fond  of 
solitude,  with  no  peculiar  arts  or  industries;  in- 
deed he  is  not  at  fond  of  work.  His  speech  is 
Mongolian  and  monosyllabic,  though  during  years 
of  Tibetan  dominance  many  Tibetan  words  have 
been  introduced.  His  faith  and  his  folklore  are, 
like  his  speech,  certainly  Mongolian,  and  now 
more  or  less  Tibetan.  L&msistic  Buddhism  of 
the  nnreformed  Nying-ma-pa  is  generally  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  it  is  its  animistic,  not  its  Bud- 
dhistic, elements  that  appeal  to  him.  There  ia 
still  extant  a tradition  of  a former  religion  in 
which  the  Lepch&s  believed  in  a good  spirit,  but 
preferred,  for  prudential  reasons,  to  worship  bod 
ones.  One  may  also  hear  sometimes  of  I^pchfi 
scriptures,  written  by  a king  of  Rokangkorung, 
in  which  the  king  appears  as  a kind  of  l^pcU& 
prophet.  But,  as  tne  Lepch&  alphabet  is  the 
Tibetan  one  slightly  modifi^  by  an  early  Tibetan, 
king  of  Sikkim,  this  tradition  is  of  doubtful  value. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  how  much  of  the  folk- 
lore is  originally  Lepch&  and  how  much  is  Tibetan. 
Many  of  the  stories  of  jackals  and  tigen  are 
common  to  the  two  peoples.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  there  was  a trioe  of  very  foolish  Lepch& 
like  our  wise  men  of  Gotham.  But  the  inquirer  is 
sure  to  be  informed  that  these  ‘great  fools*  are 
extinct.  One  of  their  achievements  was  to  build 
a tower  meant  to  reach  the  sky.  When  it  was 
very  high,  the  builders  on  the  top  called  down  for 
more  stones  and  those  below  thought  they  were 
being  told  to  out  away  the  foonaations.  They 
did  80,  and  the  tower  fell  and  killed  half  the^  triba 
The  site  and  ruins  are  still  shown.  There  is  also 
a flood  tradition,  in  which  a Lepch&  family  is  saved 
by  the  mountain  Tendong  (‘the  upliftM  horn*) 
elevating  its  summit,  on  wmoh  they  were  perched, 
above  the  rising  waters.  As  the  flood  passed 
away,  the  uplifted  horn  again  contracted. 

LmoLATUM.— J.  W.  Ed^ar,  Report  on  a Visit  to  Sikkim  tmA 
ths  Tibetan  Frontier,  Calcutta,  1874;  C.  Macaulay,  RepoH  om 
a Mission  to  Sikhim  and  the  Tibetan  frontier,  d(x  t8» ; The 
Gazetteer  of  Sikkim,  do.  1894;  J.  D.  Hookey JE/Maulayoa 
Joumale,  2 rota.,  London.  1864 ; L,  A WaddaU.  The  Buddhiem 
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of  Tibet,  or  Lamaism,  do.  1895,  Jmonn  the  Himalayae,  do.  1899 ; 
J.  Claude  White,  Sa-A«/»  and  DhtUan,  do.  1009 ; L.  S.  S. 
O'Malley,  BengaL  Bihar  arid  Orie^a,  Sikkim,  Cambridge, 
1917 ; P.  Brown,  Toure  tn  Sikkim,  Calcutta  1917. 

W.  G.  Mackean. 

SILENCE. — Silence,  as  an  aid  to  worship  or 
as  a method  of  preparing  the  soiil  for  spiritual 
experiences,  has  been  practised  among  larger  or 
smaller  groups  in  almost  all  periods  of  religious 
history  and  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  It 
was  given  an  important  place  in  the  Pythagorean 
societies  and  probably  also  in  the  Orphic  circles  in 
Greece.  Pytliagoras  is  said  to  have  made  silence 
the  form  of  initiation  into  his  religious  order, 
requiring  the  initiate  to  remain  silent  and  listen 
for  an  entire  year — some  say  even  three  years. 
Socrates,  at  least  the  Socrates  of  Plato,  refers 
j^quently  to  the  importance  of  silence,  and  he 
appears  to  have  practised  silence  as  a form  of  inwai'd 
culture.  One  striking  account  of  Socrates  in  an 
intense  long* *continuea  silent  meditation  is  given 
in  the  Symposium.^  Plutarch,  too,  pronounces 
silence  the  best  way  to  ^visdom  and  far  superior  to 
speech. 

The  OT  contains  many  references  to  the  value  of 
silence  as  a preparation  for  spiritual  vision  or 
revelation.  Many  of  the  prophets  and  leaders  of 
Israel  were  prepared  for  their  mission  by  the  dis- 
cipline of  silence,  and  the  voice  in  the  stillness  was 
felt  to  be  a clearer  revelation  of  God  than  earth- 
quake, fire,  or  storm.  The  most  emphatic  passages 
on  the  value  of  silence,  however,  are  to  to  found 
in  the  Psalms  and  in  the  later  period  of  Hebrew 
literature,  i.e.  after  the  Exile  : 

* Be  atm,  and  know  that  I am  Ood  ’ (Ps  48^0) ; ' Praise  is  sOent 
for  thee,  O Qod ' (66^ : * Keep  thou  silence  at  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  God  * (Zeph  ; * The  Liord  is  in  his  holy  temple : 
let  all  the  earth  keep  silence  before  him  * (Hab  2^) ; * Keep  thy 
foot  when  thou  (foest  to  the  house  of  Ood  ; for  to  draw  nigh  to 
hear  is  better  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools  [i.«.  talk]  . . . 
Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine  heart  be  hasty 
to  utter  any  thing  before  Ood ' (Ec  5if). 

The  later  uncanonical  books  show  an  increasing 
appreciation  of  silence.  One  passage  from  the 
book  of  Wisdom  (18'"*)  must  sumce ; 

* When  all  things  were  in  quiet  silence  and  night  was  in  her 
swift  course,  Thine  Almighty  Word,  O Lord,  leaped  down  from 
heaven. 

The  practice  of  silence  is  illicit  rather  than 
positively  explicit  in  the  NT.  Christ  prayed 
rrequently  apart  alone,  and  sought  the  opportunity 
for  quiet  communion.  He  also  enjoined  upon  His 
followers  the  practice  of  retreat  from  noise  and 
disturbance  to  the  alent  closet  for  solitary  prayer. 
There  seem  to  have  been  periods  of  silence  in  the 
meetings  of  the  primitive  Christian  Church,  though 
this  is  implied  rather  than  overtly  stated  or  em- 
phasized in  the  accounts.  The  worshippers  of 
Mithra,  as  was  true  of  the  initiates  in  all  the 
mystery  religions,  exalted  silence.  The  prepara- 
tory instructions  to  these  initiates  contained  these 
directions : 

* Lay  thy  right  finger  on  thy  mouth,  and  iay  Silenoe  I Silence  1 
Silence ! Symbol  of  the  living,  imperiahable  Ood.* 

Egyptian  mystical  worshippei's  called  God  ‘the 
Lont  of  the  ^ent  ’ and  addressed  Him  thus  : 

* Thou  sweet  Well  for  him  that  thlrateth  in  the  desert ; it  is 
closed  to  him  who  speaks,  hot  it  is  open  to  him  who  is  ^ent. 
When  he  who  is  silent  comes,  lo,  he  finds  the  welL’  ^ 

Many  of  the  Christian  Fathers  encouraged  the 
practice  of  silence  and  appreciated  its  value  as 
a way  of  cultivating  the  spiritual  life.  Ignatius 
of  Antioch,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Gregoiy  of 
Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  especially  dwell 
upon  its  use.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  says : 

* To  speak  of  Ood  is  an  exercise  of  great  value,  but  there  is  one 
that  Is  worth  much  more,  namely  to  purify  one’s  soul  before 
God  in  eilenca.** 


» 220B. 

* Quoted  from  J.  H.  Breasted,  Deoelopmtml  of  Religion  and 
Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  New  York  and  London,  I91i  p.  358. 

» 0,'a*.  xxvi.  ^ 


Augustine  refers  in  many  places  to  the  need  foi 
retirement,  solitude,  and  silence,  if  the  soul  is  to 
hnd  God.  The  most  impressive  passage  on  the 
effect  of  silence  is  the  famous  one  in  the  Con- 
fessions describing  * the  sweet  communion  * which 
he  and  his  mother,  Monica,  had  at  Ostia  just 
before  her  death : 

* When  in  one’s  body  the  storm  of  the  flesh  is  silenced,  when 
the  voices  of  land  and  sea  are  hushed,  and  the  canopy  of  heoven 
is  silent ; when  the  soiil  is  mute  within  itself ; when  the  dreams 
and  fancies  of  the  imagination  are  silent ; when  every  tongue, 
and  every  sense,  and  all  that  b perishable,  is  silent ; and  when 
the  Creator  speaks,  not  through  any  of  these,  but  speaks 
Himself  directly,  and  we  thtu  hear  His  voice,  not  from  any 
man’s  lips,  and  not  from  the  lips  of  angels,  not  in  thunder  and 
darkness,  and  not  in  unintelligible  parable,  but  hear  Him  whom 
we  adore  in  these  things.  Himself  alone  apart  from  them  all, 
even  as  we  have  risen  above  them,  and,  in  rapturous  flights  of 
thoughts,  have  reached  the  eternal  wisdom  which  is  highly  ex- 
alted alx>ve  them  all ; if  then  this  condition  could  be  a lasting 
one,  and  all  other  thoughts  and  imaginings  of  a different  nature 
could  be  banished  for  ever,  and  the  beholder  were  thus  carried 
away,  consumed,  swallows  up  in  joy,  and  the  soul’s  yearning 
satisfied,  would  not  then  this  be  the  moment  to  which  these 
words  apply,  **  Enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  **?  ’ t 

Mystics  in  all  ages,  whether  Christian,  Neo- 
Platonic.  Persian,  Indian,  Arabic,  or  mediseval 
Jewish,  nave  made  large  use  of  silenoe  and  have 
considered  it  a way  to  find  God.  A well-known 
passage  firom  Hierotneus — a pseudonym  for  a Syrian 
mystic  of  the  5th  cent. — furnishes  a good  example 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  attitude : 

*To  me  it  seems  right  to  speak  without  words,  and  under- 
stand without  knowledge,  that  which  is  above  words  and 
knowledge  ; this  I appr^end  to  be  nothing  but  the  mysterious 
silence  and  mystical  quiet  which  destroys  oonacioxisness  and 
dissolves  forms.  Seek,  therefore,  silently  and  mystically,  that 
perfect  and  primitive  union  with  the  Aroh-Oood.’> 

Thomas  k Kemnis  in  the  Imitation  expresses  in 
striking  words  what  all  Christian  mystics  say  in 
one  form  or  another : 

* In  silence  and  in  stillness  the  religious  soul  grows  and  learns 
the  mysteries  of  Holy  Writ.  There  she  finds  rivers  of  tears 
wherein  she  may  wash  and  cleanse  herself  night  after  night 
that  she  may  be  more  familiar  with  her  Creator,  . . . Whoso, 
therefore,  ^thdraweth  himself  from  his  acquaintances  and 
friends,  God  will  draw  near  unto  him  with  His  holv  ai^ls. 

. . . Shut  thy  door  behind  thee,  and  caU  unto  thee  Jesus  thy 
Beloved.  Stay  with  Him  in  thy  cell : for  thou  sbalt  not  find  so 
great  peace  elsewhere.’  8 

The  Roman  Catholic  myatica  of  the  Counter- 
Ref  onnation  and  the  Quietiata  of  the  17th  cent, 
show  an  increased  appreciation  of  silence,  and 
they  made  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  in 
silence  the  very  centre  of  their  religion. 

In  the  monastery  silence  was  a large  element  of 
the  religious  life.  St.  Benedict  maae  very  strict 
rules  regarding  the  practice  of  silence  for  the 
monks  of  his  order,  and  all  other  monastic  orders 
laid  strong  emphasis  upon  it  and  set  apart  periods 
of  ‘ great  silence,’  The  Cistercians  were  especially 
strict  in  their  observance  of  silence,  while  the 
Reformed  Cistercians,  or  Trapplsts,  carried  their 
demands  for  silence  to  excessive  lengths  of  strict- 
ness, some  of  them  taking  perpetual  vows  of 
silence.  The  Carthusian  monies,  in  their  periods 
of  purity  and  strictness,  lived  as  contemj^atives 
ana  spoke  little. 

The  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends  {q.v.) 
liave  given  a greater  place  to  silence  than  any 
other  Protestant  sect.  They  took  from  the 
‘Seekers*  (g.v.)  of  the  English  Commonwealth 
period  the  custom  of  sitting  silent  in  meetings  for 
worship,  and  they  considered  silence  essential  to 
worship  and  a preparation  for  all  public  service. 
George  Fox,  their  founder,  practised  silence  and 
solitary  meditation  during  his  long  period  of  search 
for  lignt  on  his  own  path,  and,  when  he  went  out 
to  gather  others  to  the  truth  which  he  had  found, 
he  insisted  that  those  who  gathered  abont  him 
should  first  learn  to  sit  still  and  listen. 

1 Bk.  ix.  oh.  10. 

* Quoted  from  W.  R.  Inge,  Christian  Myetimsm,  London, 
1899,  p.  103. 

3 Bk  i.  ch.  20. 
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On  one  occasion  he  sat  in  silence  for *  * some  hours,*  in  order 
* to  famish  * the  people  * from  words.*  At  lost  he  * was  moved 
of  the  Lord  to  speak,*  and  the  people  were  * reached  by  the 
Lord's  power,  and  word  of  life.*i 

Kobert  Barclay,  the  most  dUtingaisbed  of  the 
early  defenders  and  interpreters  of  Quakerism, 
wrote  from  bis  own  experience  a striking  account 
of  the  power  of  this  Quaker  silence.  He  says ; 

'Sometimes,  when  there  is  not  a word  In  the  meettne  but  all 
are  silently  waitingr.  If  one  come  in  that  is  rude  and  wicked, 
and  in  whom  the  power  of  daricness  prevaileth  much,  perhaps 
with  an  intenUon  to  mock  or  do  mischief,  if  the  whole  meetinff 
be  nthered  into  the  life,  and  it  be  raised  in  a food  measure,  it 
will  strike  terror  into  such  an  one,  and  he  will  feel  himself  un- 
able to  resist ; but  by  the  secret  strength  and  virtue  thereof, 
the  power  of  darkness  in  him  wOl  be  chained  down  : and  if  the 
day  of  his  visitation  be  not  expired,  it  will  reach  to  the  measure 
of  grace  in  him.  and  raise  it  up  to  the  redeeming  of  his  souL 
. . . For  not  a few  had  come  to  be  oonvinoed  of  the  truth  after 
this  manner,  of  which  I m^-self  am  a true  witness,  who  not  bv 
strength  of  arguments,  or  by  a particular  disquisition  of  each 
doctrine,  and  convincement  of  my  understanding  thereby, 
came  to  receive  and  bear  witness  of  the  truth,  but  by  being 
secretly  reached  by  this  life.  For  when  I came  into  the  silent 
assemblies  of  God's  people,  I felt  a secret  power  among  them, 
which  touched  my  heart,  and  as  I gave  way  unto  it,  I found  the 
evil  weakening  in  me,  and  the  gooa  raised  up : and  so  1 became 
thus  knit  and  united  unto  them,  hungering  more  and  more 
after  the  increase  of  this  ^wer  and  life,  whereby  1 might  feel 
mj'self  perfe^y  redeemed*  * 

After  tbe  writings  of  tbe  Continental  Quietists, 
Me  linos,  Madame  Guyon,  and  F^nelon,  became  tbe 
favourite  books  in  Quaker  circles,  and  as  a result 
of  this  influence  the  whole  Society  became  per- 
meated with  quietistic  ideals,  especially  in  the 
period  from  1760  to  1830,  Friends  came  to  regard 
this  silence  as  the  essential  mark  of  spiritual  life 


thou  thyself  but  hold  thy  tongue  for  one  day  : on  the  morrow, 
how  much  clearer  are  thy  purposes  and  duties ; what  wreck  and 
rubbish  have  those  mute  workmen  within  thee  swept  away,  when 
intensive  noises  were  shut  out ! Speech  is  too  often  not,  as  the 
fSreachman  defined  it,  the  art  of  concealing  Thought;  but  of 
quite  stifling  and  suspending  Thought,  so  that  there  is  none  to 
conceal.  . . . Speech  is  of  ^me.  Silence  is  of  Eternity.  Bees 
odll  not  work  except  in  darkness ; Thought  will  not  work  except 
in  Silence.*  ...  * Silence,  the  great  Empire  of  Silence : higher 
than  the  stars ; deeper  than  the  Kingdoms  of  Death ! . . . 
Tbe  great  silent  men  t . . . A country  which  has  none  or 
few  of  these  is  in  a bad  way.  Like  a forest  that  has  no  roots ; 
which  had  all  turned  into  leaves  and  boughs; — which  must 
soon  wither  and  be  no  forest.'  ^ 

LmitATXTitx.— Joan  M.  Fryj,  The  Commxmion  of  Lijm, 
London,  1910 : Cyril  Hepher,  The  FtUoieahip  q/*  Silence,  do. 
1915,  The  FruxU  o/Silenee,  do.  1915  ; L.  Violet  Hodgkin,  7*he 
Surrender  of  SUenee,  do.  1915;  Charles  Coortenay,  The 
JShnpxre  of  Silenoe,  do.  1910 ; L.  Violet  Hodgkin,  SQent 
Worship,  do.  1919.  Kurus  M.  JONES. 

SILHNOI. — In  tbe  recently  discovered  Ichneutce 
of  Sophocles  Silenos  is  the  leader  of  tbe  Satyr- 
Trackers.  Though  tbe  art-form,  origin,  and  exact 
connotation  of  the  Satyr  are  still  open  to  question, 
the  nature  and  art-form  of  tbe  Silenoi  have, 
thanks  to  recent  investigations,  been  clearly  de- 
fined. In  fig.  below,  from  the  Franpois  vase,*  are 
represented  and,  happily,  inscribed  three  Silenoi. 
They  form  part  of  the  cortege  of  Dionysos,  who 
brings  back  to  Olympus  Hepliaistos,  mounted  on  a 
mule ; they  are  ^aracteristically  employed : one 
carries  a wine-skin,  another  plays  the  double-flute, 
and  the  third  harries  a nymph.  These  inscribed 
Silenoi  have  characteristic  equine  ears,  up-spring- 
ing tail,  and  hooves.  This  leaves  no  doubt  that, 


and  as  the  one  way  to  communion  with  Gk}d.  The 
favourite  texts  of  the  Bible  for  Friends  of  this 
period  were  those  on  silence  and  stillness,  and 
silence  seemed  almost  to  possess  magic  power. 
Many  meetings  were  held  year  after  year  without 
any  interruption  of  the  silence,  and  the  only  public 
vo^  utterances  in  many  Quaker  communiti^  were 
heard  when  visiting  ministers  came  from  a distance 
on  itinerant  service.  This  Quaker  quietism  largely 
yielded  place  before  the  evangelical  wave  which 
swept  over  the  Society  of  Friends  in  the  first  half 
of  the  19th  cent.,  the  great  exponent  of  this  move- 
ment being  Joseph  John  Gnmey  of  Norwich 
(1788-1847). 

In  recent  times  silence  as  a method  of  commun- 
ion has  been  given  a new  and  growing  place  in  the 
Church  of  England.  This  modem  practice  of 
silence  had  its  beginnings  in  New  Zealand,  was 
transmitted  to  London,  was  taken  up  in  many 
churches  in  England,  and  later  became  a feature 
in  some  of  the  Episcopalian  churches  of  America. 

Carlyle,  in  rhapsodical  manner,  has  expressed  w 
appreciation  of  sOence  which  has  many  parallels  in 
literature  hut  which  may  be  taken  as  a striking 
literary  estimate  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  value 
of  silence : 

* Bilenoa  and  wecxocr  1 Altars  might  still  bs  rsissd  to  them 

Srere  this  an  oltar-bailding  time)  for  universal  worship.  Silenoe 
the  element  in  which  great  things  fashion  themselves  tofrether ; 
that  at  length  they  may  emerge,  full-formed  and  majeetic.  Into 
the  daybght  of  Life,  which  they  are  henceforth  to  rule  ...  do 


I .Journal,  ed.  Norman  Penney,  Oombrid^  1911,  L tS. 

* Apology,  London,  1678,  prop.  xi.  eeot.  7. 

VOL.  XI.— 33 


whatever  be  the  art-form  of  the  cognate  Satyrs  ■ 
(O.V.),  the  Silenoi  are  in  the  6bh  cent.  B.C.  horse- 
aaimons.  In  horse-breeding  countries  the  horse  is 
a familiar  ‘ daimon  of  fertility  * — witness  the 
Ootober-horse  of  the  Homans  and  our  own  hobby- 
horse. On  the  original  of  fig.  above  the  Silenoi  axe 
markedly  ithyphaliic. 

Happily  the  explanation  of  Silenoi  horse-daimons 
is  now  confirmea  by  philology.  O.  Lagercrantz* 
has  solv^  the  long  riddle.  ^XKyjw6s  with  its  by- 
form otKaros  is  derived  from  the  Indo-Germanic 
The  word  <rtKrjpAs  is  Thraco-Phrygian,  a 
* satem  * language,  so  the  sigmation  of  toe  velar- 
gutturaJ  is  aU  in  order.  The  Greek  cognate 
naturally  preserved  the  guttural,  and  clinohes  the 
argument.  According  to  Hesychius,  = 

the  horse  as  stallion  ; according  to  Archi- 
lochos,*  the  he-ass 

if  64  el 

Steel  r*  5rov  TLpt.’qydee 

itrhalitfkvpev  hrpVYu^eryere. 


1 Sartor  Resartus,  bk.  ilL  eh.  8,  On  Heroes,  Lect.  ir. 
s In  the  If useo  Oraoo-Etrasoo,  Florence ; see  Wiener  Vortego’ 
Udtter,  1888,  Tof.  8 ; and  A.  Furcwungler  and  K.  Reiohhoid, 
Orieek.  VasenmeUerei,  Munich,  1904-09,  L 68,  Tof.  11  and  IS. 
Fig.  above  is  reproduced  from  J.  E.  Horrisoo,  Prolegomena,  fig. 
116,  876. 

s This  difficult  question  is  fuDy  discussed  by  E.  Eflhnert,  In 
Boecher.  The  rfsumS  and  resolution  of  tiie  problem  is  In 
A.  B.  0<Mk,  Zeus,  Cambridge,  1914,  i.  696-706. 

4 * Zur  Herkunft  des  Wortes  SUen,*  in  Sertum  Philolog.  Ccardlo 
Ferdinando  Johansson  oUaium,  Gdteborg,  1910,  pp.  117-lSl ; 
for  other  suggested  derivations  see  P.  Kretschmer,  Giotto,  iL 
[lOlOJ  898.  _ 

4 Bergk,  Poetes  Lyriei  Orosei,  Leipcig,  1878-8S,  frog.  97. 
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In  Thraco  • Phrygian  ir>)X«v  attained  the  semi- 
divinity  of  a capital  letter,  Silenos  in  Greek 
never. 

That  originally  the  Silenoi  were  ass-daimons  as 
well  as  horse-doimons  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
n^tha  of  the  two  arch-Silenoi,  Marsyaa  and 
hudas.  S.  Keinach^  has  shown  that  the  flaying 
of  the  flute-playing  Silenos,  Marsyas,  was  in  its 
origin  not  the  savage  punishment  of  a rival,  but 
the  sacrifice  of  a sacred  ass.  The  skin  was  pre- 
served for  its  magical  properties,  and  shown  at 
Celsense  in  the  time  of  Aehan.^  He  further  sug- 
gests, though  the  etymology  is  not  quite  certain, 
that  the  name  Marsyas  is  connected  with  ftdo<rinros, 
from  which  comes  our  * marsupial.*  Marsyas 
became  human  in  Gneco-Homan  art,*  and  carried 
his  own  hide  in  the  form  of  a wine-skin — a figure 
exactly  parallel  to  the  first  Silenos  in  fig.  above. 
The  skin  of  Marsyas  m^  well  be  the  origin  of  the 
famous  * peau  d’&ne  * of  French  literature.^ 

Even  more  unimpeachable  is  the  evidence  of 
King  Midas,  who  judged  the  case  of  the  Silen 
Marsyas  and  who  cai^ht  * Silen  * in  his  rose- 
gardens.  ^das,  says  Fhilostratos  * in  telling  his 
story,  * had  something  of  the  race  of  satyrs  e^ut 
him,  witness  his  ears.*  By  the  time  of  Philo- 
stratos  the  word  'satyr*  is  loosely  used  to  cover 
any  half-animal  daimon.  The  asses’  ears  mark 
Midas  for  us  as  a SUen,  in  ass-  not  horse-form. 
We  think  of  the  ass  as  the  patient  burden- bearer, 
and  it  surprises  us  that  he  should  figure  as  fertility- 
daimon  side  by  side  with  the  splendid  horse,  but 
to  the  ancient  Greek  (as  to  the  modem)  it  was  the 
mule  that  was  beast  of  burden ; the  ass  was 
primarily  sire  of  the  useful  mule  and  ever  prone, 
as  Simonides  of  Amorgos*  says,  vpbs  ipyop  d<ppo- 
SUriop.  It  may  well  be,  as  Reina^  suggests,  that 
the  ass-daimon  was  the  primary  basis  of  the 
Silen,  and  that  the  horse-form  was  due  to  a later 
blend  with  the  popular  horse-Centaur.  The  con- 
nexion of  ass  and  Silen  was  remembered  down  to 
Alexandrian  times.  In  the  great  Dionysiao  pro- 
cession of  Ptolemy  u.  Silens  and  Satyrs  alike  are 
mounted  on  asses,  not  horses.* 

Midas  in  popular  legend  is  a Phrygian,  but 
Herodotus*  knew  that  his  real  home  was  in 
Europe,  not  Asia.  The  Macedonians  claimed  that 
Silenos  was  caught  by  Midas  in  his  wondrous  rose- 
gardens  overshadowed  by  Mt.  Bermios.  The 
magic  roses  as  fodder  for  the  ass  live  on  in 
Apuleius.^®  The  spring  in  which  Midas  mixed  the 
wme  to  snare  Silenos  is  placed  by  Athenseus  ^ (on 
the  authority  of  Bion)  on  the  borderland  between 
the  Msedi  and  the  Paonians.  Its  name  was  "'Ippa, 
and  the  name  is  instructive ; (ypos  is  (^reek  for  a 
mule,  the  sire  being  a stallion,  the  dam  a she-aiss.^ 
Silenoi  are  constantly  associated  writh  springs  and 
rivers ; the  old  interpretation  ^ was  that  they 
simply  toere  sprinn ; but  the  ass-  and  horse-form 
points  to  a wider  fertility  connotation. 

Midas,  the  ass-eared  Silen,  is  a Phrygian,  and, 
like  all  other  Phrygians,  before  he  passed  from 
Europe  into  Asia,  he  was  a Brigian  of  Indo- 
European  stock,  but,  like  Dionysos,  Thracian,  not 
1 *MJirs>*A8’in  ChdtdM^  mytJiu,  et  religions,  Paris,  1005-12,  iv. 
42. 

* For.  ffisL  xHL  21. 

s See  coin  of  U ^larcius  Censorinus  representing  a statue  of 
Marsyas  in  the  Forum  (Roscher,  as.  * Marsyas,'  p.  2444,  flv.  L). 
4 Retnacb,  p.  44.  * VtL  ApdL  vL  27.  2. 

« 7 [81.  49.  7 P.  87. 

8 Athen.  v.  81,  p.  20a  « vUL  138. 

18  Afefam.  ill.  85  ; and  In  Ladan,  Lucitxs,  54. 
n 11.  28,p.  45  C. 

l8  8chrMer,  Reallextkon  der  indogerman.  Alterturnskunds, 
Strassburv,  1001,  p.  534,  av.  * Maulthier.* 
n L.  Preller  and  0.  Robert,  Grieeh.  Myth,*,  Berlin,  1804,  L 
729  ff.,  followed  even  by  Lafrercrantz,p.  117,  though  his  own  new 
derivation  shows  ths  inadequacy  of  the  old  view.  O.  Jeesen,  in 
his  art.  'Marsyas'  in  Roscher,  still  holds  that  Marsyas  is 
merely  a Qnell-damon. 

H HertxL  vii.  78. 


Greek.  It  is  now  clear  why  the  word  ‘ Silenos  * is 
from  the  Thraco-Plirygian  ‘ satem  * form  of  an 
Indo-Germanic  root.  The  sanctity  and  sacrifice  of 
the  ass — so  strange  to  the  Greeks — were  familiar 
to  the  Thraco  - Phrygians.  A portion  of  the 
Thraco  - Phrygian  stock  dwelt  about  the  great 
snow  peak  of  Bora^ — the  modem  Nidje,  2000  ft, 
high,  the  highest  point  between  Haliakma  and 
the  Axios ; hence  its  name,  which  means  simply 
'mountain,*  the  guttural  form  surviving  in 
Russian  gora,  'mountain.*  Here  was  the  home  of 
the  Silenoi;  witness  the  coins  of  Macedonia.  It 
was  to  these  Hyperboreans  that  Apollo,  and 
Perseus  before  him,  fared  and  saw  them  ' sacrific- 
ing splendid  hecatombs  of  asses.’  In  these  feasts, 
Pindar  * tells  us,  Apollo  took  special  joy  and — 
most  instructive  for  our  purpose — * the  g<^  laughed 
aloud  to  see  the  romping  licence  of  the  monstrous 
beasts.**  The  Silen  is  dissolute  even  in  old  age; 
and  yet  as  flute^laying  Phrygian,  countryman 
of  the  Thracian  (Jrpheus,  he  is  redeemed  always 
by  the  spirit  of  music  and  mysterious  prophetic 
wisdom.  It  was  not  for  his  snub-nose  only  that 
Socrates  was  dubbed  Silen. 

Litxratubb. — In  the  Lexioons  of  Roscher  and  Darexnberg- 
Saglio  Silenos  must  be  sought  under  ‘Satyroi* — a serious 
defect  in  method  tending  to  confuse  the  known  with  the 
uncertain.  O.  Gruppe,  Orieehisehe  Mythologie,  Munich,  1897- 
1906,  discusses  Silenos  cmder  * Pan,  Satyroi,  Silenos.*  The  same 
defect  must  be  noted  In  the  present  writer's  discussion  of  the 
horse-shaped  Silenoi  in  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek 
Religion,  Cambridge,  1903,  pp.  880,  889.  In  the  articles  of  the 
Lexi^ns  will  b«  found  full  references  to  the  older  literature,  in 
which  the  Silenoi  are  explained  as  either  QuoU-  or  Berg- 
daimonen.  The  references  for  the  new  view  are  given  more 
conveniently  in  the  text.  Indispensable  to  the  study  of  the 
ass-  and  horse-forms,  though  not  dealing  directly  mth  the 
Silenoi.  ia  A.  A Cook,  'Animal  Worship  in  the  Hyoenean 
Age,*  JHS  xiv.  [1894]  81-109.  He  there  figures  (fig.  1)  the  ass- 
demons  of  Mycena  which  are  the  nameless  ritual  ancestors  of 
tbeSUenoL  J.  E.  HaRRISON. 

SILENT  TRADE. — See  Gifts  (Primitive  and 
Savage). 

SILVER.— See  Metals  and  Minerals. 

SIMON  MAGUS. — Simon  Magus,  the  subject 
of  an  episode  in  the  first  evangelization  of  Samaria 
recorded  in  Ac  8*“**,  appears  m ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition under  three  aspects : (I)  as  a false  Messiah, 
who  practised  magical  arts  and  subsequently 
attempted,  by  the  aid  and  with  the  sanction  of 
Christianity,  to  set  up  a rival  universal  religion ; 
(2)  as  the  founder  of  a Gnostic  sect  ; (3)  as  a 
travesty  of  the  apostle  Paul.  Our  information 
about  mm  is  derived  from  three  distinct  types  of 
early  Christian  literature — the  heresiologists  of  the 
2nd  to  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  the  Clementine  litera- 
ture, and  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  SS.  Peter  and 
PatU.  The  first  two  features  of  the  tradition  are 
present  in  a n-eater  or  less  degree  in  each  of  those 
sources ; the  last  occurs  with  certainty  only  in  the 
Clementine  Homilies  and  Recognitions  and  possibly 
in  the  apocryphal  Acts, 

I,  The  narrative  of  Ac  8®"**.— In  Acts  Simon  is 
described  as  a man  who  had  bewitched  the  people 
of  Samaria  by  his  sorcery,  * giving  out  that  him- 
self was  some  CTeat  one : to  whom  they  all  6*-'*^® 
heed,  from  the  least  to  the  neatest,  saying.  This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God.  * At  the  preach- 
ing of  Philip,  Simon  believed  and  was  baptized; 
but  later,  when  Peter  and  John  came  down  to 
Samaria  to  confer  the  mft  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
Philip’s  converts  by  tne  layinp[  on  of  hands,  be 
offers  the  apostles  money,  saying,  * Give  me  also 
this  power,  that  on  whomsoever  I lay  hands,  he 
maj*  receive  the  Holy  Ghost.*  Peter  cursed  him 
for  his  presumption  and  bade  him  repent ; the 

1 O.  Schroeder,  * Blyparboreer,*  AlRW  viil-  [1906]  88. 

* Pyth.  x.  81  ff, 

8 VvAf  ^ ipMV  vPpi.v  opOloLr  jcvwSoAmv 
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incident  concluded  with  Simon’s  request  for  the 
apostles’  prayers  on  his  behalf. 

The  authenticity  and  integrrity  of  the  narrative  In  Acts  are 
suspect  on  several  grounds.  (1)  The  text  shows  traces  of 
interpolation.  In  v.“  npotrtZxoy  and  t^corcucevai  look  like  an 
echo  of  iinri^y  in  v.9  and  irpooreixov  in  and  the  verse 

simply  repeats  the  sense  of  the  foregoing  narrative.  (2)  The 
commotion  caused  by  Simon  in  Samaria,  resulting  in  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  whole  city  and  the  declaration  that  he  was  the 
great  power  of  God,  must  be  an  exaggeration,  since  it  is  quite 
out  of  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  representative  of  a 
common  type  of  impostor.  (3)  There  is  no  close  to  the  story  : 
nothing  is  said  as  to  what  became  of  Simon  after  his  repudia- 
tion by  the  apostles.  (4)  It  has  been  urged  that  the  theory 
Implicit  In  vv.f^is,  that  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Ghost 
belonged  exclurively  to  the  apoetles,  is  an  unhistoricsi  trana- 
terence  of  the  Ideas  of  a later  age  Into  the  oondltions  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

According  to  the  theory  that  the  text  has  been  interpolated, 
Simon  was  at  first  represented  merely  ss  desirous  of  acquiring 
Philip's  ndraculoua  powers.  His  acclamation  by  the  people  as 
the  great  power  of  God,  his  oontronting  with  Peter,  and  the 
suggestion  that  his  purpose  was  to  purchase  equality  with  the 
apostles  are  relegated  to  a later  version  of  the  story,  whose 
motive  has  thus  been  fundamentally  recast. 

2.  Simon  in  ecclesiastical  tradition. — (a)  Justin. 
— In  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  a cycle  of  legends  concern- 
ing Simon’s  doings  in  Rome  ctcw  up  as  a sequel  to 
the  story  of  Acta.  Justin  Martjrr^is  our  earliest 
authority,  and  his  evidence  should  carry  consider- 
able weight,  since  he  was  a native  of  Nablus 
(Sbechem)  in  Samaria,*  though  allowance  must  be 
made  for  misrepresentation  natnral  to  a champion 
of  orthodoxy  and  an  apologist  of  the  Church. 
Justin  describes  Simon  as  a native  of  Gitta  in 
Samaria,  who  was  acknowledged  almost  uni- 
versally by  his  fellow-countrymen  as  the  trans- 
cendent God  ‘above  all  principality,  power,  and 
dominion,’*  but  does  not  definitely  connect  him 
with  the  impostor  of  Acts.  He  was  the  master  of 
the  heretic  Menander  of  Capparataea,^  who  taught 
in  Antioch  that  his  followers  should  never  die,  and 
was  accompanied  in  his  travels  by  a womaji  named 
Helena,  who  had  formerly  been  a prostitute  and 
whom  he  declared  to  be  ‘ tne  fii-st  intelligence  * pro- 
ceeding from  himself.  For  Simon  claimed  to  be 
and  was  accounted  a god  both  in  Samaria  and  else- 
where. He  had  won  the  favour  of  Caesar  (pre- 
sumably Claudius),®  and  a statue  was  erected  to 
him  as  god  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber  by  command 
of  the  Senate,®  bearing  the  inscription  ‘ Simoni 
Deo  Sancto.*  , . 

Justin  has  confused  Simon  with  the  old  Sabine 
deity  Semo  Satncus,  who  presided  over  compacts.* 
His  mistake  can  be  checked  with  absolute  certainty, 
thanks  to  an  accident  of  Roman  archaeology.  In 
the  year  1574  the  base  of  a statue  was  discovered 
on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  following  dedi- 
cation inscribed  on  it : ® 

*S«moQl  I Sanoo  | I>«o.  Fidio  | Sacrum  i Sex.  Pompeius. 
S.P.P.  I Col.  MuasUnus  | QulnquennalU  | Deeur.  | Bldentalie  | 
Donum.  Dedit  |.* 

(6)  Tertnllian  and  Origen.— The  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  next  two  generations  aidd  little  but 
detail  to  Justin’s  awscount.  His  story  of  the  statue 
which  the  Romans  dedicated  to  Simon  became  part 
of  tradition  and  is  repeated  by  Irenaeus  and  almost 
all  later  authorities.  Tertnllian  ® identifies  Simon 
the  heretic  with  the  Simon  who  had  been  cursed 
and  expelled  by  the  apostle  Peter,  attributes  his 
magic  art  to  the  service  of  angels,  as  Justin  had 
ascribed  it  to  the  help  of  demons,  and  says  that  he 


1 L 26,  Sfi,  DiaL  eum  Tryph.  cxx.  la 

* Died,  cum  Tryph.  cxx.  16 : ov6i  yip  0*4  tov  y^yevt  rov 

ifiov  A«yM  Si  rSty  K.r.\. 

SJb.lti  Sthy  inrtpaam  rrAffJif  ifoverteic  cat.  Swa4tMmt 

«Imu  Xryovo’u 

♦ Apcl.  I.  2a  - ^ w 

«0f.  Died,  eum  TrvpK.  cxx.  16,  KmLnpt  vpo^fuXmy,  with 

Apd.  I.  26,  «irl  KAav^mw  caierapot. 

• Apd.  L 66 : r»ir  itpay  ow^eXitror. 

7 8e«  Ovid,  Foiti,  vl  213.  . , . , 

6 The  InicripUon  U given  In  Baronins,  Annalss,  Luoca,  1738- 

46,  ad  annum  44.  L 80a  Tillemont  doubts  this  solution 
(Mimairet,  Paris.  1603-1712, 11.  482). 

•2>a  JdoL  0.  dc  jPapo,  12,  d*  Anima,  34.  ApoL  18. 


ransomed  Helen  of  Tyre  to  console  himself  for  the 
loss  of  the  powers  wliich  he  had  desired  to  pur- 
chase of  the  apostles.  Origen,*  like  Justin,  places 
Simon  in  a series  of  pretenders  to  divine  honoiurs, 
who  had  appeared  since  the  ascension  of  Christ, 
and  puts  him  in  the  line  of  the  Samaritan  Messiahs 
— Theudas,  Dositheus,  and  Cleobius. 

3.  The  tradition  of  Simon’s  conflict  with  St. 
Peter  in  Rome. — Hippoly  tus  is  the  first  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  to  connect  the  tradition  of  Simon’s  so- 
journ in  Rome  with  the  tradition  of  St.^  Peter’s 
presence  there.  Justin  alludes  to  the  disillusion- 
ment of  the  Roman  people,*  but  Hippolytus  gives 
the  earliest  extant  version  of  the  legend  of  Simon’s 
conflict  with  Peter,  his  final  defeat,  and  dearii.* 
His  narrative,  however,  disagrees  completely  with 
the  legend  of  Simon’s  ^ght  and  fall  from  heaven 
in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Nero,  which  was 
accepted  later.  Hippolytus  makes  no  reference  to 
the  conflicts  of  Simon  and  Peter  in  Syria,  and  only 
in  passing  mentions  the  opposition  of  the  Apoetle 
in  Rome.  Simon  taught  sitting  under  a plane- 
tree  and,  in  order  to  convince  his  hearers  and_  to 
escape  exposure,  promised  that,  if  he  was  buned 
alive,  he  would  rise  again  the  third  day.  A 
trench  was  dug  and  Simon  was  buned,  but  the 
test  failed.  Tins  version  of  the  legend  of  Simon’s 
death  is  perhaps  parodied  in  the  apocryph^  Acts 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul*  by  the  story  01  Simon’s 
undertaking  before  Nero  to  rise  again  after  he  had 
been  beheaded  and  of  his  successful  imposture  by 
substituting  a ram  for  himself. 

The  earlleet  connexion  of  the  death  of  Simon  with  tte 
incident  of  his  attempted  flight  extant  in  ecclesiattical  tradition 
U found  in  Amobiua  (fl.  e.  810>.»  Peter  Invoked  the  9* 

ChrUt,  and  Simon  was  precipitated  from  hia  fiery  ch^ot. 
aoooont  variea  from  later  tradition  in  thac  Simon  does  not  me 
outright  as  a consequence  of  his  fsU,  but  is  conveyed  to  Bnm^ 
(-■Brundisinm)  snd  there,  overcome  by  his  sufferings  and  by 
shame  at  his  failure,  casta  himself  down  a precipice.  The  px^ 
Catholic  Actus  Petri  eum  Simons^  agrees  with  Arnobnu  in 
prolonging  Simon's  life  after  his  fall,  but  attributes  his  d^a^  to 
the  assistance  of  the  physicians  of  Terracina.  This  wriung 
must  belong  to  the  earlier  part  of  the  8rd  cent.  A.S.,  since  Oom- 
median  7 (fl.  260)  alludea  to  the  dog  which,  being  made  to  speak 
■>y  Peter's  command,  betrayed  Simon's  presence  In^e  house 
of  Maroellus  and  prophesied  hia  overthrow.  The  Syruie 
Didcuealia^s  which  was  later  expanded  into  the  Apoetdut  Con- 


he  suffered  s broken  ankle,  since  it  x^tea  that,  while  many 
turned  away  from  him,  others  dave  to  him.  The  same  docu- 
ment and  also  Eusebius*  refer  to  a previous  contest  between 
Peter  and  Simon  Magus  In  Palestine,  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  either  had  any  other  source  of  Information  than 
the  narrative  of  Acts.  Eusebius's  account  of  Simon  s ovsr- 
throw  is  ambiguous.  Phllaster  1®  (c.  880)  is  the  earliMt  writer 
who  definitely  alludea  to  previous  conflicts  In  Palwrint  otter 
than  that  recorded  by  St.  Luke:  he  mentions  the  flight  of 
Simon  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  and  his  challenge  to  Peter 
before  Nero,  ascribes  his  fall  to  the  intervention  of  an  « 
the  prayer  of  Peter,  and  makes  his  death  Immediate.  PhU- 
aster  apparently  did  not  derive  this  information  from  hia 
chief  source  the  lost  ‘JT^tagma  of  Hippoly  tus  200).  Cy^  of 
Jerusalem  U is  the  earUeat  of  the  Patters  to  attribute  tte  fsD  of 
Simon  to  the  Joint  prayers  of  tte  “Ji 

is  recorded  In  Peueio  Petri  ti  Paufv.«  The  author  of  the  work 
dc  Sxeidio  urbie  HieroedymUanm  draws  upon  the  apocryp^ 
Acts  for  a number  of  incidents  in  his  account  of  Sinu^  The 
Apostdxe  Censtitutions  *♦  weaves  together  all  the  strands  which 
w^  finally  combined  In  the  legend  of  Simon  Magus. 

4.  Diflacnlties  in  identif^g  Simon  the  Gnostic 
with  the  Simon  of  Acts.— -From  Irenseus  onwar^ 
the  Fathers  of  the  Church  are  unanimous  m 
asoribing  to  Simon  Magus  the  origin  and  author- 

I O.  Odeum,  L 67.  vL  11.  . 

* Avd.  I.  66,  * PhxL  vi.  2a 

4 Pa^to  SS.  AA.  Petri  et  Patdi,  ed.  R.  A.  Llpdus  and  M. 
Boxuiet,  Lelpidg,  1881-1903,  chs.  32,  57. 

4 Adv.  Nationet,  ii.  12. 

s Lat.  version,  ch-  82 ; Or.  rerslon,  ch,  A*  _ ^ 

7 Carmen  Apdogetieum,  i.  613 ; cf.  Aetue  Pstn  eum  Simone 

^vi* 8^9^,  lOOf.,  ad.  P.  A.  de  Lsgaxde,  tr.  A.  a Hesdlam. 
HDB  It.  621,  t.v.  ' Simon  Magus '). 

13f.  \0fftrr.99. 

II  Cateek.  vi.  14.  **  62-66.  

i*  lil.  2,  ascribed  to  HegeMppos,  but  probably  by  Ambroae. 
x«  vi.  7-9. 
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ship  of  heresy.'  But,  in  addition  to  his  character 
aa  the  progenitor  of  heresy  in  general,  the  author- 
ship oi  a particular  Gnostic  system  is  also  attri- 
buted to  Simon.  There  are  serious  diiOSculties  in 
accepting  the  tradition  that  the  Simon  of  Acts 
was  the  founder  of  the  sect  called  by  his  name  and 
professing  these  doctrines. 

Simon’s  attempt  to  purchase  the  power  of  the 
apostles  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Claudius ; but 
Hegeaippus^  asserts  that  Gnosticism  arose  in  the 
times  or  Trajan,  after  the  sacred  choir  of  the 
apostles  had  ceased.  The  heretic  Menander  is 
universally  represented  as  the  disciple  of  Sinoon, 
and  Justin  Martyr* *  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus 
Pius  (A.D.  152)  mentions  that  some  of  Menander’s 
followers  were  still  alive.  One  of  the  sayings 
attributed  to  their  founder  by  the  Simonians, 
which  has  eve^  appearance  of  being  genuine,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  the 
Simon  of  Acts.  The  Gnostic  Simon  ^ claimed  to 
have  appeared  as  the  Son  in  Jude^  where  he 
simulatea  death,  to  have  descended  in  Samaria  as 
the  Father,  and  to  have  visited  the  Gentiles  as 
the  Holy  Spirit.  He  seems  to  have  held  the 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis ; but  his  claim  of 
identity  with  Jesus  rules  out  the  possibility  of  his 
reappearance  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Father  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  Moreover,  writings  were 
current  in  this  sect  under  the  name  of  Simon  in 
which  two  passages  from  St.  Paul’s  epistles  are 
quoted  (1  Co  11**,  Eph  6'*®-),  and  allusion  is  made 
te  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep.*  If  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  Simon  of  Acts  with  the  founder  of  the 
Simonian  sect  is  maintained,  his  system  would  be 
distinguished  from  all  other  Gnostic  sects  in  this 
respect,  tiiat  it  arose  before  St.  Paul  had  re-inter- 
preted Christianity  to  the  Gentiles ; yet  the 
speculations  attributed  to  Simon  are  in  their  main 
outlmes  closely  akin  to  the  Gnostic  systems  of  the 
2nd  cent.  A.D.,  except  that  Simon  himself  is  sub- 
stituted for  Christ  in  the  part  of  the  Redeemer. 
Simon  is  the  subject  of  the  Gnostic  speculations 
current  in  the  Simonian  sect  and  cannot  m regarded 
as  the  author  of  them,  at  least  in  their  developed 
form.  Nevertheless,  after  Justin  the  Fathers 
agree  in  identifying  the  leader  of  the  Gnostic 
sect  with  the  Simon  of  Acts  and  in  making 
Samaria  the  scene  of  his  first  activities. 

5.  Sources  from  which  oar  knowledge  of  Simon's  doctrine 
is  dexiTcd.— Two  independent  treditiona  profew  to  preeerve 
the  teecbing:  of  Simon,  the  one  betnyine  the  influence  of 
AlexendrUn  olle^ry  (Hlppolytoe),  the  other  of  SyrUn  and 
Babylonian  religion  (frennue,  Epiphenlua,  Theodoret).  The 
former  enryivee  onlv  in  the  framnenta  of  a book  aecnbed  to 
Simon  and  entitled  TAe  Grfu  Announeemenf,  which  are 
proeerved  by  the  anUior  of  the  PhHo$cphum4na.^  The  oontente 
of  this  work,  which  is  written  in  the  form  of  an  allegorical 
commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  oonsiat  chiefly  of  ooemoTogical 
■peculations.  The  latter  tradition  is  derived  ultimately  nrom 
a lost  treatise  of  Juatin  againat  all  heresies,?  which  la  the 
common  souroe  underlying  the  account  of  Simon’s  doctrinea 
given  by  Ireneua,  Epiphaniua,  Theodoret,  and  pseudo-TertuDian. 
Bpiphaniua  seems  to  nave  had  access  to  the  original  document 
whence  Juatin  drew  bis  information,  BLnce  by  an  awkward 
tranaiUon  he  twice  Introduces  Simon  as  speaking  in  the  first 


llren.  adv.  Hear.  i.  xxilL  2 (Maaiaet)*!.  xvL  2 (Harvey): 

* Simon  autem  Samaritanus  ex  quo  univeraae  haereaes  subetit- 
emnf;  of.  Hipp.  PhU.  vL  20;  Eos.  M iL  IS;  Cyril  Hier. 
CaUeh.  vL  14 ; Epjph.  Hear.  21 ; Augustine.  Liber  da  Seer.  1 ; 
Theodoret,  Fab.  Seer.  L 1 ; peeudo-Tertullian,  adv.  Omnet 
Seer.  1. 

» Ena.  SB  Iv.  7.  » ApoL  L 26. 

4 Iren.  Seer.  i.  xvi.^  (sdiL)  1 ; Bflpp.  FhiL  vi.  19 ; Theodoret. 
Pint.  Boer.  i.  1 : koI  'lovSoMtr  ttiv  vttr  wpibs  M 

IZofittpairat  wr  varifta  martXriKvSJvaL,  hr  roZt  oIAotr  c^wenr 
he  wevyua.  Siytotr  imhoirwau  Oyrii  Of  Jeruaaiem  (CatftJi.  vL  14) 
says  that  Simon  claimea  to  have  appeared  as  the  Father  on  Mt. 
Sinai,  as  Christ  Jesus  in  seeming  but  not  in  the  flesh  among  the 
Jews,  and  afterwards  as  the  Paraclete  whom  Christ  promised 
to  send.  He  has  misquoted  his  authority,  confused  poedbly 
by  some  rezninisoence  of  Sabellianism  or  Montanism. 
s Epiph.  Beer.  xxL  8 ; Hipp.  PhiL  vi.  14. 
e Hipp.  PhiL  vi.  7-20. 

7 Jus&l,  Apol.  L 26.  8 : avrrayfui  kotcL  ireuriiv  rwy  yryeirrjfUywr 


person.  Hippolytus  was  also  acquainted  with  this  treatise  of 
Jnstin  and  supplemented  his  use  of  The  Great  Announcement 
^ quotations  from  it.  Ph£L  vi.  19  f.  repeats  the  story  of 
Helen’s  deliverance  as  given  by  Irenaus.  sometimes  with  verbal 
coincidences.  The  central  theme  of  this  tradition  is  a myth  of 
redemption. 

6.  Cosmogony  of  * The  Great  Axmoimcement.* — 
T?u  Great  Announcement  professes  to  solve  the 
riddle  of  the  universe  by  a theory  of  emanations. 

The  principle  of  all  things  is  lire  J a boundless  power  so  com- 
pounded of  two  natures,  the  one  hidden  and  the  other  manifest, 
' that  the  hidden  are  concealed  in  the  manifest  portions  of  ^e 
fire,  and  the  manifest  derive  their  being  from  the  hidden.' 
nie  cosmos,  or  ordered  universe,  originatea  as  the  self-realisa- 
tion of  the  unbegotten  Are  and  is  arranged  in  a series  of  three 
succettive  world^  in  which  the  lower  is  a reflexion  of  the  one 
above.  An  intermediate  world  mirrors  the  primal  world  and  is 
itself  the  paradigm  of  the  lower  world  of  sense.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  Simon  conceives  of  the  three  worlds  as  co- 
existing together  or  simply  as  stagus  in  a process  of  evolution. 
For  the  infinite  and  self-existent  Power  is  the  souroe  of  aU 
finite  and  manifold  existence,  since  It  includes  all  things 
potentiaUy  within  itself  from  eternity.  'This,*  says  Simon,? 
Ms  one  power,  divided  above  and  below,  generating  itself, 
making  Itself  grow,  seeking  itself,  finding  itself,  being  mother 
of  itself,  father  of  itself,  sister  of  itself,  spouse  of  itself, 


The  highest  world  was  unfolded  from  the  Unbegotten  Fire 
by  means  of  three  pairs  of  roots  called  respeotively  Mind  (Now) 
and  Thought  Voice  (^wv^  and  Name  COrofui), 

Reason  (Aerfto-ftet)  and  Desire  In  each  of  the 

six  roots  the  infinite  Power  resides  sunultaneously  and  in  its 
entirety,  potentially  but  not  actually : the  roots  are  regarded 
as  aspects  of  the  Supreme,  having  no  independent  ext^noe 
of  their  own,  while  their  addition  together  is  necessary  to 
complete  the  fullness  of  his  being.B  Together  with  their  source 
these  six  roots,  which  are  named ' Powers ' (6vrdfi«trX  constitute 
a hebdomad.  The  intermediate  world  is  also  composed  of  a 
hebdomad,  the  head  of  which  answers  to  the  boundlees  Power 
of  the  primal  world  and  is  similarly  styled  * the  Standing  One.' 
He,  like  his  prototype,  is  both  male  and  female  and  generates 
a similar  obafn  of  three  pairs,  or  sysygies,  of  emanations,  which 
are  named  JEona.  The  roots  of  this  second  world — ^Heaven  and 
Earth,  Sun  and  Moon,  Air  and  Water  correspond  to  the 
hierarchy  of  abstract  principles  in  the  primal  world  and  form 
the  arohetypes  or  ideal  patterns  of  toe  phenomena  of  the 
sensible  world.  The  lower  world  came  into  being  from  chaotic 
matter  quickened  by  the  breath  of  the  seventh  Power  of  the 
intermeoiate  world,  who  is  identifled  with  the  Spirit  wafted 
over  the  face  of  the  waters,  * an  image  from  an  incorruptible 
form  which  alone  reduces  all  things  to  order.'  ? The  angels  and 
authorities  were  charged  with  its  government. 

By  obscure  and  confused  imagery  The  Great  Anrunmeement 
att^pts  to  explain  the  procession  of  the  two  upper  worlds 
from  their  sources.*  In  &e  bisexual  nature  of  Power  Silence, 
the  female  element,  which  alone  possesses  the  power  of  oonceiv- 
tng  and  producing  new  beings,  was  originally  oonoealed  within 
the  male  element,  as  the  thought  is  oouoealed  within  the  mind, 
and  was  called  'SHenoe  invisible.  Incomprehensible,’  because 
she  has  no  independent  existence  until  her  emission  as 
Thought,  just  as  the  thought  conceived  by  the  mind  becomes 
comprehensible  only  by  utteranoe.  Each  of  the  roots,  like  the 
principles  from  whiw  they  proceed,  has  a double  aspect  and  Is 
both  i^e  and  fenoale,  since  each  is  the  offspring  of.  and  there- 
fore the  cause  of  oonoeption  to,  that  which  is  above  it,  and  each 
controls  and  is  a souroe  of  being  to  the  Power  or  JBon  below.* 
Simon’s  extern  has  been  called  an  * anthropo- 
logical pantneism.’  '*  In  attempting  to  explain  the 
presence  of  a mnltiplid^  of  being  within  the 
indivisible  and  aU-emoraoing  unity  of  the  supreme 
principle  of  the  universe,  he  has  recourse  to  the 
analog  of  the  processes  of  human  consciousness. 
In  thm  respect  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  emanations 
anticipates  the  later  theolo^  of  the  Church,  which 
sought  to  illustrate  the  distinctions  within  the 
Trinity  from  the  traces  of  the  divine  image  in 
man’s  constitution. 

7.  Doctrine  of  redemption  in  * The  Great 
Announcement.’ — The  anthropology  of  T?ie  Great 
Announcement  is  developed  in  a paraphrase  of  the 
Bible  narratives  of  the  Creation  and  the  FalL 

1 Hipp.  PhXL  vi.  9 (p.  247.  Oruioe). 

* ih.  ^ 17  (p.  269,  CruiosV 

*The  tame  desigi^tion  occurs  for  Simon's  supremo  God  in 
Clem.  AJex.  Stxem.  iL  11,  p,  466  : riv 
ampovaiv,  itoueiovaeet  rp&iror  Povhovrau 

4 HTlpp.  Pha.  vL  18  (p.  261,  Crulce).  Both  Iren»us  and 
i^iphanius  call  the  second  pturtner  in  the  first  pair  of  roott 
'Ewoto,  Hippolytus  'EviMKa  ( IB  Afterthought). 

» Jb.  vL  17  (p.  268,  Cruice). 

«/b.  vLl4.  7/f>.vL16. 

« Ih.  vi,  18  (p.  261  f.,  Cruice>  » Ib.  vi.  18. 

10  Kreyenbuhl,  Dos  Bvangenum  der  Wahr?uit.  i.  240. 
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The  seventh  Power  of  the  intermediate  world,  the 
Father  of  all,  moulded  man  by  taking  dust  from 
the  earth  and  fashioned  him  alter  HU  own  image 
and  likeness.  The  image  of  the  Father  is  the 
organizing  principle  in  man,  since  by  it  alone  he 
attains  actuality,  just  as  the  Spirit  wafted  over 
the  face  of  the  waters,  i.«.  ’Eirlvota,  with  which  it 
is  identified,  is  the  organizing  principle  of  the 
world  of  sense.'  Hence  man  was  originally  com- 
pounded of  two  elements — a spiritual  and  an 
eaj^hly — and  was  both  male  and  female,  reproduc- 
ing the  nature  of  the  Father,  in  whose  likeness 
he  was  made.  The  primal  man,  as  the  image  of 
God  and  the  microcosm,  remains  in  the  inter- 
mediate world ; he  is  the  ideal  copy  of  the  men  of 
earth,  whose  present  condition  explains  their  need 
of  redemption.  For  they  are  in  a fallen  state  and 
no  longer  reflect  the  perfection  of  their  archetype, 
since  the  sexes  have  been  separated.  R^emption 
was  apparently  represented  as  the  reunion  of  the 
sexes,  \.t.  the  renewal  of  man  in  hU  original  like- 
ness to  the  Father.  Unfortunately  the  doctrine 
of  redemption  survives  only  in  an  isolated  and 
very  obscure  fragment  of  TKt  GhrtcA  A.nn<AynceTn&nt,^ 
Man’s  nature  is  the  theatre  of  a conflict  arising 
from  the  combination  within  him  of  two  mutu^y 
hostile  elements,  the  divine  spark  both  animating 
and  at  the  same  time  striving  against  the  previous^ 
existing  matter  from  which  he  was  fashioned. 
Lest  it  should  free  itself  by  returning  upwards 
to  its  source,  whither  it  continually  tends,  the 
soul  was  divided,  and  the  two  parts  were  imprisoned 
in  male  and  female  bodies.  The  soul,  thus  maimed 
and  entangled  and  subj^t  to  changeable  genera- 
tion, is  powerless  to  raise  iteelf  into  the  upper 
world,  until  after  passing  into  mai^  ixmes  it 
discovers  and  is  conjoined  with  its  affinity.  Re- 
demption consists  in  the  deliverance  of  man  from 
slavery  to  finite  things  and  his  restoration  to  his 
original  home,  and  is  effected  ^ by  the  gradual 
reunion  of  the  sexes ; the  completion  of  the  process 
would  coincide  with  the  regeneration  of  all  things. 

8.  AfiBnitie*  of  ‘The  Great  Announcemeaf 
philosophy  and  pagran  religion.--Ths  svstena  of  Th*  Gr^ 
^imouS(Jnent  U an  attempt  to  r^ncile 
thioffS.  The  popolar  theolo^  and  science  of  Hellenism 
the  matter,  but  the  form  of  Its  presentation  ta  determined  by 
reverence  for  the  inspired  tra<litiona  of  its  anthor^s  n^io^  to 
order  to  commend  alien  doctrines  to  his  countrymen,  he  had  to 
discover  them  In  their  Scriptures,  and  allesro^  supplied  the 
means  of  penetrating  beneath  the  surface  to  the  deeper  ink- 
ing which  they  e^rined.  But  this  device  hw 
modified  the  substance  of  the 

expedients  of  interpretation  required,  while  heightening  the 
sei^  mystery,  have  rendered  Its  presentetion  unne<»Manly 
obscure.  As  ELippolytus  points  out,*  in  affirmtog  toat  me  is 
the  principle  of  ^universe  ‘Simon*  Is  foUowing  Hera^tns, 
and  his  teiudiing  about  the  manifest  and  hidden  propertl«  of 
which  It  U composed  Is  simply  an 

concerning  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  and  AristoU^ 
distinction  between  and  ivrfpyvio.  The  ^ 

demotion  by  the  reunion  of  the  sexes  is  borrowed  from  the 
Symposium*  and  assimilated  by  Uldng  Plato's 
to  Opting  the  method  of  allegory  to  rwoncUe  the  Je^h 
Scriptures  ^th  Greek  science  Simon  had  a forerunner  in  Philo, 
and  toerefore  coincidences  of  thj^bt  as  ^ 

are  not  snrpriting  in  toe  two  writers.  Philo  also  demg^tM 
God  ‘toe  Sliding  One*»  and  interprets  toe  story  of  Adi^s 
creation  by  reference  to  toe  myth  of  a primal  naan  • * 

Smaphrodite.  But  the  use  of  aUegory  omed  toe  door 
for  toe  immediate  influence  of  Onsoo-Onental  rehgion  and 
mythology.  For  toe  pretensions  of  TAe 

The  hlstorv  of 


xnytholofry.  r or  ui6  prttODHion*  ox  ^ /lo  a* 

to  culture  ere  merely  euperflciel.  The  history  of 

Greek  philosophy  had  oompletod  a d^e.  Having  J®  “ 

interpretotion  of  mythology,  it  had  onqe  more 

handmaid  of  a religion  whi<to  discovered  m nrimeval  tra^ti<m 

a revealed  wisdom  anticipating  aU  the 

The  ultimate  source  of  the  specuUtions  of  TAs  Great 

merit  U to  be  found  In  the  cosmogonlM  ^toe  £^  5““ 

OrlenUl  religions  modified  by  astrolo«r.  jjpoc^tira 

the  bisexed  Phanes  begot  Heaven  and  Earth  of  N^ht,  who  as 

the  child  and  oompadon  of  Zens  corresponds  to  E«x»ota. 

X mpp.  PhiL  vL  lA  »26.  vi.  17 (p.  269L,  Cruioe). 

*2b.  vL«(p.247,  Oruioe). 

* Plato,  Symp.  17  f. 

» De  Nominum  Mutatione,  x.  ^ (Mangey). 

* Legg.  AUegvr.  x.  40  (Mangey). 


Zoroastrianism  differentiated  a hierarchy  of  personal  attributes 
within  toe  Supreme  and  depending  from  Him  like  links  in  a 
chain.  And  the  Egyptian  priests,  by  combining  native  specula- 
tions with  Plato's  theory  of  ideas,  interpreted  the  m3rth  of  Isis 
and  Osiris  as  a parable  of  creation,  the  child  Horus  representing 
toe  perceptible  world  which  is  the  image  and  reflexion  of  the 
K<i<ruov  The  prevalence  of  Chaldman  astrology,  which 

named  the  planets  after  the  most  important  gods  of  the  nations 
and,  by  thus  identlfi-ing  the  stars  uith  persons,  reinforced  its 
taMibing  as  to  the  influence  of  the  stars  on  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  It  posslble  to  ascribe  personality  to  cosmological 
potencies  as  the  rulers  of  this  world  (apva{),  each  of  which  pre- 
sided over  particular  periods  of  time  (otwvev),  while  the  pessim- 
ism which  it  fostered  drove  men  to  depreciate  the  world  of 
sense  as  a derlvativs  reflexion  of  the  worid  of  abiding  realities 
under  the  ^nmnny  of  apostate  angels. 

o.  The  xnyth  of  Helen. — ^The  myth  of  Helen’s 
redemption,  which  forms  the  common  tradition  of 
the  heresiologists,  appcaJs  to  the  authority  of  the 
Greek  legend  of  Hden  of  Troy,  in  the  ^ape  in 
which  the  sceptical  mock  reverence  of  Stesichoms  * 
developed  it.  Justin  once  refers  to  his  lost 
account  of  the  Simonian  doctrine,  when  he  relates 
that  Simon  was  worshipped  as  ‘ the  god  above  all 
principality,  power,  and  dominion.’  Irenasus, 
Theo^ret,  and  Epiphanins*  a^ee  in  identifying 
Simon  with  the  supreme  God  and  Helen  with 
"Evvoia,  first  conception  of  His  mind  and  His 
agent  in  creation.  Through  her  He  created  the 
angels  and  archangels,  who  in  turn  created  the 
world  of  men  and  were  charged  with  its  govern- 
ment. Her  ffidl,  and  consequently  the  origin  of 
evil  in  the  world,  was  due  to  the  rebellion  of  these 
spirits.  For,  as  she  was  proceeding  forth,  they 
seized  her  and  detained  her  on  earth  by  imprison- 
ing her  in  a human  body  and  subjecting  her  to  a 
series  of  transmigrations.  The  motive  of  the 
angels  is  variously  given  in  our  different  authori- 
ties. Irenmus  attnbutes  their  act  to  jealousy, 
because  they  were  unwilling  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  progeny  of  any  other  being,  Epiphanius  to 
concupiscence.  In  the  course  of  time  Ewota  passed 
into  the  body  of  Helen  of  Troy ; according  to  his 
interpreters,  Simon  wished  to  signify  by  thm  that 
■^yyota  ‘was  the  object  of  universe  pursuit  and 
the  eternal  cause  of  strife,  wasting  the  life  of 
her  foes  until  they  recant.’^  Helen  was  identified 
with  the  lost  sheep  of  the  parable ; for  at  ea^ 
new  incarnation  her  ignominy  increased  until  she 

Sassed  into  the  body  of  a prostitute  at  Tyr^® 
leanwhile  the  angels  misgoverned  the  world  in 
their  rivalry  for  pre-eminence.  And  therefore  the 
supreme  God  descended,  deceiving  the  succesrive 
ranks  of  the  world-ruling  angels  who  barred  His 
passage  by  * transfiguring  himself  in  the  form  of 
the  dwellers  of  each  heaven,*  until  at  last  He 
appeared  in  the  similitude  of  a man  among  men 
and  was  deemed  to  have  suffered  death  in  J idsea. 
Simon  rescued  Helen  from  her  shame  and  was  thus 
reunited  to  hia  affinity,  who  throughout  the  ages 
was  awaiting  the  aavent  of  her  consort  and 

lo.  The  conception  of  8alvation.-^The  myth  of 
Helen  is  only  vaguely  connected  with  the  s^va- 
tion  which  Simon  brought  his  adherenta  Hippo- 
lytuB  declares  that  Simon,  having  purified  Helen, 
brought  salvation  to  men  ^ his  own  discernment 
(dtd  TVS  ISlat  *rcyvc6<r«wt).’  Epiphanius  records  that 
Simon  interpreted  the  story  of  the  wooden  hoi^ 
as  a symbol  of  the  self-destruction  wrought  by  the 
d-wota  of  the  Gentiles.*  Salvation  therefore  con- 
sists in  yyuKTu.  It  is  possible  that  the  descent  of 
1 Platarcta,  de  Is.  Osir.  63-60. 

a Hlpp.  PhiL  vl.  19  (p.  266,  Cruioe).  „ ^ . 

* Iren.  Hcer.  x.  xvi.  (xxiii.) ; Theodoret,  Fab.  Beer.  L 1 , 

^ • Renan,  Lee  Apbtru,  Paris,  1M6, 

BS  IL  18;  Hipp.  PhU.  vL  10;  Iren.  Beer.  s.  xvL 

^*6  Beer.  29 : ‘ expectabat  artem  vlrtotom  aliam,  M 

eat  Maoi  ipsiai  Simonia  prseentiam.* 

7 pSl  vl.  10  (p.  MS  f..  CrulcoX 

s Beer.  ^ 8 : Wwj  , . . iXxowr  iavrotc  tTp* 
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the  Supreme  through  the  ranks  of  the  angels  was 
regarded  as  initiating  a process  of  redemption ; 
for  it  was  necessarv  that  the  redeemer  should 
assume  every  form  of  creation  that  harmony  might 
be  rMtored  to  the  world.  In  the  end  Simon 
promised  to  bring  the  world  to  naught  cdong  with 
the  angels.  But  the  dissolution  of  the  world  is 
anticipated  by  Simon’s  followers  and  salvation  is 

Sartiaily  realized  as  an  already  present  boon. 

irigen  says  that  Simon  took  away  from  his 
followers  the  fear  of  death,  but  has  probably  con- 
fused him  with  his  disciple,  Menander,  who 
promised  his  followers  that  they  should  never 
die.^  The  promise  of  an  indefectible  salvation 
sanctioned  an  antinomian  ethic.^  Simon  taught 
that  the  precepts  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were 
inspired  by  the  angels  in  the  desire  to  reduce  men 
to  slavery,  but  those  who  believed  on  him  and 
Helen,  since  they  were  delivered  from  the  sinister 
tp-anny  of  the  law,  were  free  to  act  as  they  would. 
For  men  are  saved  by  his  grace  and  not  by  good 
works.  The  antinomianism  of  the  Simonians 
issued  in  libertine  conduct  and  a compromise  with 
heathenism,^  possibly  also  in  licentious  rites. ^ 
Their  docetic  theory  of  the  Saviour’s  passion  pre- 
supposed that  matter  was  irredeeroaoly  corrupt. 
The  soul  of  the  redeemed  could  contract  no  pollu- 
tion from  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and  therefore 
purity  of  life  was  a matter  of  indifference.  ‘All 
earth  is  earth  and  it  makes  no  difference  where 
any  one  sows,  provided  he  does  sow.*® 
rx.  Pagan  *onrcea  of  th«  myth  of  Helen.— Epiphanin*. 
when  he  ascribes  the  impriionment  of  Helen  to  the  con- 
cupiscence of  the  angels,  probably  has  In  mind  the  etory  of  the 
•Macuon  of  the  daughters  of  men  by  the  Watchers,  to  which 
the  book  of  Enochs  attribntea  the  origin  of  sin  and  the  faOl  of 
The  fundamental  ideas  of  Onoeticism  were  probably 
derived  from  Jewish  apocalyptic;  but  It  appealed  to  the 
•y™P*thle8  of  the  pagan  world  by  the  tolerant  eclecticism 
which  allowed  it  to  adopt  and  combme  elements  from  the  most 
diverse  relirions.  The  original  of  Simon’s  Helen  is  the  moon- 
godden  of  Syria  and  Babylonia.  In  the  CUmentine  Reoogni- 
Helena  is  alwa^  transUted  'Luna-'T  The  theory  that 
Simon  was  accustomed  to  borrow  from  paganism  is  corroborated 
by  the  assertion  of  the  Fathers  that  he  and  Helena  were 
worshipped  by  their  sect  with  the  attributes  of  Zeus  and  Athene 
cult-title  0rfp*o9  and  Baur  anggests 

t^t  Simon  transferred  to  himself  and  his  consort  the  cult  of 
the  PhoBnioan  sun-god  and  moon-goddess,  Melkart  and  Astarte ; 
it  only  remiired  a slight  alteration  to  ootifose  his  own  personal 
name,  which  was  formed  from  the  same  root,  with  that  of  the 
former  But,  apart  from  this  theory,  there  existed  a 

^de-spread  colt  of  the  moon-goddess  (vcXi^vq)  in  Syria  and 
Egypt  under  the  name  of  Helene;  she  was  identilisd  with 
Aphrodite,  Atargatte,  and  the  Eg>-ptian  Ws,  who  was  often 
^presented  with  horns  to  betoken  her  relation  to  the  moon.9 
One  feature  of  the  myth  of  Helen  can  be  traced  to  the  verv 
aadent  oonnerion  of  the  religion  of  Osiris  with  Syria  Cespedally 
^blxisXW  A<^rding  to  legend.  Isis  spent  ten  yean  in  a 
brothel  at  Tyre  during  the  course  of  her  wanderings  in  search 
of  the  ^ttered  limbs  of  her  busband-U  The  imprisonment  of 
Helen  b thus  only  a variant  of  the  many  myths  relating  the 
degr^tioD  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  which  aU  originally 
gymbolixed  the  waning  of  the  moon.  The  orbit  of  the  moon 
w^  Booking  to  the  astronomy  of  the  time,  the  boundary 
^tmn  the  realm  of  light  and  freedom  and  the  realm  of  fati 
Helen  therefore,  as  the  moon-goddeas,  was  suited  to  be  the 
source  of  all  the  distress  of  the  sublunar  world. 

13.  Relation  of  the  myth  of  Helen  to  ‘The 
Great  Announcement.’ — There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  trustworthiness  of  Hippolytus  or  to 
tocr^it  the  authenticity  of  his  quotations  from 
rAs  Great  Announcement.  Writings  “ purporting 
1 C,  Cebum,  vt  11.  i iren.  Hmr.  j.  xrl.  (xxUL)  2. 

7 rr  « — * EiAwpio  Enoch,  chs.  vL-ix. 

Baptist’s  29  male 
'rmbolu.  th. 

«• 

12;  Pausanias.  m.  xix. 
p?  ^ Hauptproblemc  dnr  Qnotit, 

}?  in  I$a£am,  xvilL  iff. 

” Epiph.  Aneoratm,  104. 

“Epiph.  Hcer.  rxi.  8,  mentions  writings  current  under  the 
Jerome,  in  Mat.  24»:  ‘Haec  quoque  InUr  caetera  & suis 


to  be  the  composition  of  Simon  were  certainly 
current  in  the  sect  called  after  him.  And  the  two 
traditions  of  his  teaching,  though  divergent,  show 
unmistakable  points  of  contact.  At  the  head  of 
both  systems  stand  the  same  pair  of  beings,  the 
Supreme  God  with  His  companion  “Eyyoia  or 
’Bwh'ota,  who  acts  as  His  agent  in  the  creation  of 
the  lower  world;  and  the  theosophical  specula- 
tious  of  T/te  Great  Announcement  provide  a cosmic 
setting  in  which  the  drama  of  Helen’s  redemption 
can  be  enacted.  The  greatest  divergence  appeai-s 
in  the  conceptions  of  salvation  respectively 
characteristic  of  the  two  traditions,  wherew 
The  Great  Announcement  regards  redemption, 
consisting  in  the  reunion  of  the  sexes,  as  the  goal 
to  which  all  thin^  tend  and  as  a universal 
process  whose  completion  will  result  in  the  salva- 
tion of  all  men,  in  Justin’s  account  the  deliverance 
of  Helen  is  indeed  bpught  about  by  reunion  with 
her  affinity,  but  this  is  not  co-oraiuated  to  the 
redemption  of  the  believer  as  either  symbolizing 
its  method  or  guaranteeing  its  fulfilment.  For 
salvation  is  acquired  for  Simon’s  adherents  8imr>iy 
by  faith  in  himself  and  his  companion.  Nevertlie- 
less  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  same  in  both  con- 
ceptions.^ The  visible  world  is  in  a state  of  distress 
and  tension  owing  to  the  mixture  of  two  incom- 
patible elements,  and  harmony  can  be  restori 
only  by  retrieving  the  spiritual  essence  which 
belong  to  the  upper  world  from  its  captivity  iu 
the  sJien  kin^om  of  matter.  Just  as  the  im- 
prisonment of  Helen,  who  is  the  animating  breath 
of  God,  symbolizes  the  bondage  of  the  spirit,  so 
her  deliverance  typifies  the  redemption  of  the 
soul  from  thraldom  to  matter  and  fits  her  to  act 
as  a medium  by  which  her  children  can  regain 
freedom. 

Th«  aasertion  of  Hippolytus  1 that  Simon  concocted  the  myth 
of  Helen  to  conceal  his  shame  from  his  adherente  can  be  dis- 
missed as  a calumny,  since,  if  his  disciples  followed  the  example 
of  their  master's  Ucenoe,  as  the  same  author  states,  such  a 
device  would  be  gratuitous.  Perhaps  the  specuLatdons  of  The 
Great  Announcement  may  be  taken  as  the  esoterio  doctrines  of 
the  sect,  the  myth  of  Helen  as  the  popular  teaching  intended 
to  attnet  adherents.  The  allusion  to  a Greek  legend  and  the 
adoption  of  a heathen  cult  were  calculated  to  appeal  to  the 
Hellenized  and  semi-pagan  inhabitants  of  Samaria ; ue  obviously 
symbolical  form  in  which  this  teaching  was  cast  would  awaken 
curiosity  by  suggesting  the  possession  of  deeper  mysteries  to 
be  iinnartea  later.  ^ Eueebius^  distinguishes  the  cult  of  Simon 
and  Helen  from  ra  airopm7^r«pa,  the  more  secret  myeteriee  of 
the  Simonian  sect;  Epipnaniust  has  distorted  the  charge  that 
the  sectaries  were  initiated  into  delirious  doctrines  by  imputing 
to  them  the  practioe  of  Uoentious  rites. 

23.  Date  and  place  of  composition. — We  possess 
no  exact  criterion  for  determining  which  or  these 
two  forms  of  teaching  is  prior  to  ^e  other  in  date. 
Since  both  refer  to  the  both,  in  the  form  in 
which  they  reached  the  knowledge  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical wntera,  naust  have  been  composed  long 
subsequent  to  Simon’s  historical  activities  in 
Samana.  And  therefore,  since  the  hypothesis 
that  the  leader  of  the  Gnostic  sect  is  a distinct 
person  from  the  Simon  of  Acts  is  entirely  un- 
snpported  by  any  proof,  both  The  Great  AnTwuncc” 
ment  amd  the  m^n  of  Helen  must  be  regarded  as 
products  of  the  Simonian  sect  fathered  on  its 
reputed  founder.  The  starting-point  of  these 
specu^tions  was  probably  the  universally  attested 
tradition  that  Simon  claimed  divine  honours  and 
associated  with  himself  a woman  named  Helen, 
whence  his  followers  were  sometimes  known  as  the 
Helenians,*  Much  of  the  substance  of  the  myth 
of  Helen  possibly  goes  back  to  the  Samaritan 
voluminibus  scripta  <Umittmis : Ego  sum  tarmo  Dai,  ago  turn 
■P«clof^  ego  paracletus,  ego  omnipotens,  ago  omnia  Dei  * ; 
Apoat.  Const.  vL  8:  oISoucv  ort  oi  ertpi  ^fjutiva  koX.  KA«S/3lov 
ovyrdeavret  htAfutn  TLpt^mv  koX  rSty  ftaO^StP 

ayrow  wepi^f>ov^iv  cif  Atra.n^r ; Prasfatio  Arabica  ad  Concilium 
Jnccenum:  *8lbl  autam  parfldi  Isti  Slmonitaa  Erangdium 
amnxamnt  quod  In  quatuor  tomos  aacantas,  librom  quatuor 
angulorum  at  oardinum  mundi  appallanmt.' 

] PAif.  Vi.  19.  » JH’.B  iL  IS.  • Hcer.  xxL  4. 

* Oalsua,  ap.  Origan,  c.  Celeum,  v.  62. 
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Simon  himself.  For  the  two  references  to  the  NT, 
by  which  Helen  is  compared  to  the  lost  sheep  and 
St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian  armour 
(Eph  6'^*)  is  adduced  to  justify  her  identification 
with  Athene,^  may  very  well  oe  jiortions  of  the 
propaganda  of  his  later  followers  embodied  in  the 
traaitional  exposition  of  his  teaching.  The,  Great 
Announcement f on  the  other  hand,  must  have  been 
composed  later  than  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.,  since  its 
gnotations*  from  the  NT  (iCo  11”,  Mt  3'®)  are  an 
mtegr^  part  of  the  text.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
accepting  Samaria  as  the  place  of  its  composition, 
in  spite  of  its  use  of  Alexandrian  allegory,  since 
the  Samaritans  readily  adopted  the  methods  by 
which  the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  attempted  to 
reconcile  their  religion  with  ureek  culture.*  Just 
as  they  imitated  the  pragmatism  of  such  apologetic 
histonajis  as  Eupolemns  and  Artapsmns*  in  nar- 
monizing  the  traditions  of  their  race  with  Greek 
mytholo^,®  so  some  unknown  Samaritan  perhaps 
borrowed  from  Philo  the  science  of  edle^ry  to 
transform  the  Pentateuch  into  a vehicle  of  Hellen- 
istic theosophy. 

14.  Relation  of  the  Simonian  system  to  other 
forms  of  Gnosticism. — Hamack  regards  Simon  as 
the  founder  of  * a new  religion,  and  that  a world- 
religion,  upon  the  principle  of  embodying  all  the 
important  articles  of  tne  older  ones.**  Lipsius 
dismisses  the  system  attributed  to  Simon  as  *an 
obvious  adaptation  of  the  earlier  popular  Christian 
Gnosticism,  as  it  was  propa^t^  m Syria  about 
the  time  of  Trajan.*^  The  Simonian  in  its  main 
outlines  resembles  other  Gnostic  systems,  but  is  an 
early  and  original  version  of  the  common  type. 

Apart  from  his  character  as  the  author  of  neresy 
in  general,  Simon  is  regarded  by  the  Fathers  as 
in  particular  a heretic  from  J udaism.  Hegesippus 
places  him  at  the  head  of  a list  of  Je>vish  heresi- 
archs.  * Ter tullian  * contrasts  him  with  Marcion  and 
Valentinus  and  classes  him  with  Hebion,  as  a typi- 
cal representative  of  Jewish  and  Samaritan  heresy. 
His  hostility  to  Judaism  is  manifest^  chiefly  by 
his  disparagement  of  the  prophets  and  his  rejection  of 
the  moral  law.  Epiphanius  attributes  to  Simon's 
followers  the  doctrine  that  the  God  of  the  Jews 
was  one  of  the  angels  of  the  lower  world  who 
created  man  ; but  this  doctrine,  if  it  ever  found  a 
place  in  the  teaching  of  the  sect,  is  not  one  of  the 
original  tenets  of  Simonian  Gnosticism,  and  must 
have  been  introduced  later,  probably  owing  to  the 
influence  of  Marcion.  For  Simon’s  sense  of  the 
antagonism  between  the  law  and  grace  did  not 
issue  in  the  antithesis  of  a just  God,  the  creator  of 
the  lower  world,  and  a good  God,  the  creator  of 
the  world  of  light.  And  just  as  he  is  less  logical 
than  Marcion,  so  his  hostility  to  Judaism  is  less 
radical  than  that  of  the  Opnites.  The  strained 
interpretation  of  Scripture  characteristic  of  Simon’s 
system  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  his  use  of  a 
pagan  legend  m parallel  to  the  Gnostic  Justin’s 
allegorical  interpretation  of  the  myth  of  Heracles 
by  which  Heroaotus  prefaces  his  account  of  the 
Scythlana’^  But  he  accepts  the  Pentateuch  as 
containing  a true  revelation,  and  does  not  read  it 


1 Iren.  Sotr.  x.  xvi.  (xxlii.)  2 ; Bpiph.  Bear,  xxL  S. 

* Hlpp.  PML  vL  14.  IS. 

s According  to  Bom.  iL  22,  Slxnon  Uagos  wu  edneated  at 
Alexandria. 

4Ct.  fragments  preserred  by  Basebias,  Froap.  Swing,  ix. 
18,27. 

■ Of.  the  fragments  of  a Samaritan  historian  preserred  by 
Alexander  Polyhistor,  in  J.  Freudentbal,  AUxander  Pdykiatar 
iBeUeniat.  iSfudtsn,  L iLX  Breslau,  1876,  p.  82. 

« SBr9  xxii.  80b. 

7 /)ie  apokryphan  Apo$Moa$ehichUn  und  ApoaUUeganden,  iL 

* An.  Eua  BB  Iv.  22.  * X>s  Proner.  10. 

10  Maer.  xxiv.  1,  attributed  to  Basilides  borrowing  from 
Simon. 

u Hipp.  PkU.  V.  26 ; ef . T.  7 for  a similar  use  of  Homer  by  the 
Ophites. 


backwards  like  the  Ophites,  who  worshipped  the 
serpent  as  a benefactor  for  persuading  men  to  taste 
of  knowledge  and  reverenc^  the  sinners  of  the  OT 
as  saints. 

Nevertheless  the  Simonian  system  is  most  closely 
akin  to  Ophitism  and  to  Valentinianism,  in  which 
the  leading  characteristics  of  primitive  Gnosticism 
tend  to  recover  their  central  position.  It  must  be 
assigned  to  a comparatively  early  date  in  the 
history  of  Gnosticism,  since  its  dualism  is  by  no 
means  absolute.  The  origin  of  evil  is  subsequent 
to  creation;  the  lower  world  was  willed  by  the 
supreme  God,  and  His  immediate  companion  was 
charged  with  the  task  of  bringing  life  to  quicken 
it.  And,  just  as  the  creation  of  the  lower  world  is 
not  attributed  to  the  malice  of  a subordinate 
demiurge,  low  in  the  sesJe  of  divine  being,  or  to 
an  act  of  rebellion  in  heaven,  so  the  conception  of 
a mediator  in  redemption  is  absent : the  Most  High 
Himself  descends  to  seek  and  redeem  His  com- 
panion. In  respect  of  the  doctrine  of  a primal 
man,  Simon’s  i^stem  is  closely  similar  to  that  of 
the  Ophitea  For  in  that  system  primal  man,  who 
in  Simon’s  system  is  the  image  or  the  Supreme,  is 
identified  wath  the  supreme  Uod  Himself,  and  His 
immolate  companion,  second  man,  is  His  thought  * 
(Ifvrwa).  Simon,  however,  unlike  the  Ophites, 
practises  a rigid  economy  in  the  number  of  persona 
whom  he  brmgs  upon  the  stage ; this  simplicity 
indicates  an  early  date  by  contrast  with  the  many 
differentiations  of  God  among  whom  the  successive 
parts  in  the  drama  of  redemption  w^ere  distributed 
by  the  later  Gnostics.  The  actors  are  reduced  to 
the  two  essential  persons — the  fallen  deity  and  the 
saviour,  Helen  and  Simon;  and  therefore  primal 
man  plays  no  part  in  the  fall  or  in  redemption,  as 
in  the  system  of  Valentinus.  But  Helen  C'Exvota) 
is  a variant  of  the  fallen  female  principle  whom 
Valentinus  named  Sophia  or  Achamoth.  The 
Fathers  were  quick  to  notice  points  of  similarity : 
pseudo-Tertulhan  identifies  Helen  with  Sapientia ; * 
Simon  himself  is  reported  to  have  called  her  11/^- 
viKos  and  Holy  Spirit.'  The  earthly  degradation 
of  Helena  emphasizes  the  thought  that  the  exile 
of  the  fallen  goddess  here  below,  as  the  thrall  of 
her  own  creation,  itself  calls  for  a redeemer.  In 
the  system  of  Secundus,*  a disciple  of  Valentinas, 
Sophia  is  distinguished  from  her  abortive  ofispring 
Achamoth,  and  remains  throughout  in  the  upper 
world,  where  she  is  redeemed  by  becoming  the 
saviour’s  bride.  This  transference  of  scene  from 
the  earthly  to  the  celestial  world  is  the  product  of 
reflexion  and  marks  the  Valentinian  as  a later 
version  of  the  myth  of  a fallen  ^ddess. 

The  points  of  contact  with  the  earlier  forms  of 
Gnosti&m  are  more  frequent  in  the  case  of  the 
myth  of  Helen  than  in  that  of  the  system  of  The 
Great  Announcement.  The  device,  s.p.,  by  which 
Helen’s  redeemer  escaped  the  notice  of  the  world- 
ruling angels  resembles  the  descent  of  Jesus,  as 
it  was  sung  by  the  esurly  Naassene  sect  of  the 
Ophites ; * the  theory  of  emanations  in  T?ie  Great 
Announcement  resembles  Valentinus’s  developed 
doctrine  of  syzygies.  The  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion does  not  play  so  oonspicuous  a part  in  most 
Gnostic  systems  as  in  The  Great  Announcement, 
where  it  is  represented  as  a process  by  which  the 
seeds  of  divine  light  are  sifted  and  purified  from 
their  imprisonment  in  evil  matter;  p^hape  the 
theory  was  originally  employed  to  justify  tne  one 
feature  which  is  absolutely  peculiar  to  this  system. 
For  the  identification  of  the  supreme  God  and  His 
consort  with  historical  persons  distinguislies  the 
doctrine  of  the  Simonians  as  unique  in  the  many 
forms  of  Gnosticism. 

1 Ir«n.  Bear.  i.  xxix.  * P*.-T«r.  JETcrr. !.  1. 

s Epiph.  Harr.  xxL  S.  « Inn.  Bear.  x.  xL  2. 

» Hipp.  PhiL  y.  10. 
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15.  Simon  Magnus  in  the  character  of  a Gnostic 
hi  thc_  ‘ Clementines.* — The  chief  catchwords  of 
Simonian  Gnosticism  were  known  to  the  author  of 
^e  original  work  which  underlies  the  Clementine 
Homilies  and  Recognitions.  Both  versions  of  this 
e^ly  Christian  romance  give  accounts  of  Simon’s 
history,^  which  agree  so  closely  that  they  must 
have  been  derived  from  a common  source. 

Simon,  a native  of  Qitta  in  Samaria,  was  educated  in  Alex- 
andria, where  he  learned  the  wisdom  of  the  Greeks  and  became 
an  adept  in  macic.  He  later  became  a disciple  of  Doeitbeus, 
the  successor  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  supplanted  him  in  the 
leadership  of  the  sect.  He  announced  himself  to  be  the  highest 
Power,  exalted  above  the  creator  of  the  world,  and  called 
himself  ‘the  Standing  One,'*  signiif^'lng  that  he  would  be 
established  for  ever  and  would  never  see  corruption.  He 
associa^  with  himself  Helena,  who  is  caUed  Luna  in  the 
Becoffnitioru,  and  hod  been  the  only  feznale  disciple  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Aooording  to  his  account,  she  had  come  down 
fn^  the  highest  heavens  and  was  Wisdom,  the  mother  of  aU 


La  heaven. 

^ The  Clementines  are  acquainted  with  the  dis- 
tinctive catchwords  of  Simonian  Gnosticism  in  each 
of  its  forms ; but,  since  this  acquaintance  is  only 
superficial,  no  attempt  is  made  to  avoid  confusion 
with  other  similar  systems.  Helen  is  confused 
with  the  Sophia  of  Valentinus,  and  her  identity 
with  Helen  of  Troy  is  explained  by  the  theory 
that  the  object  of  contention  between  the  Greeks 
and  barbarians  was  a phantom  of  the  celestial 
Wisdoin,  not  by  the  tiieory  of  transmigration. 
The  claim  that  Simon  himself  was  the  supreme 
God  is  confused  with  the  distinction  between  the 
supreme  God  and  the  subordinate  creator,  which  is 
charactemtic  of  later  forms  of  Gnosticism,  but  is 
not  original  in  the  Simonian.  Subsequently  in 
the  romance  Simon  expounds  the  doctrine  of  an 
unknown  and  perfect  God  and  contrasts  Him  with 
the  creator,  whose  imperfection  and  weakness  are 
manifest.*  St.  Peter  is  the  champion  of  the 
Monarchian  theory  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
developed  early  in  the  3rd  cent.,  and  especially  at 
Rome  m the  controversy  of  the  Church  with 
Gnosticism.  Moreover,  doctrines  similar  to  those 
taught  by  his  historical  disciple,  Menander,  are 
placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Simon  of  the  Clemen- 
tines. Menander  promised  his  followers  that  they 
should  never  die.  Similarly  Simon  is  represented 
as  denying  a future  resurrection,  since  the  know- 
ledge of  its  heavenly  origin  makes  the  soul  at  once 
superior  to  its  bodUy  prison.^  Simon  is  attacked 
m Clementines^  not  sus  the  leader  of  a particular 
Gnostic  sect,  but  sa  the  author  and  typical  repre- 
sentative of  Gnostic  heresy  in  general. 

x6.  The  attack  on.  St.  Paul  under  the  mask  of 
Simon  Magnus, — In  addition  to  this  hostility  to 
Simon  Magus  as  the  representative  of  Gnosticism, 
which  is  the  fundamental  characteristic  of  the 
?“P^t«sbetween  St.  Peter  and  Simon  described 
m the  Clementines^  there  are  undoubted  traces  of 
attack  on  St.  Paul,  most  frequently  in 
the  disguise  of  Simon,  but  in  one  instance  under 
TOver  of  the  designation  ‘the  enemy*  (6  Mohs 
&»f(>urros).  St.  Paul  is  attacked  (1)  for  having 
stirred  up  persecution  against  the  infant  Church  • 
(2)  on  acwunt  of  his  claim  to  equal  authority  with 
the  ai^stles  m vi^e  of  the  personal  call  h4rd  in 
the  v^on  on  his  way  to  Damascus ; (3)  for  his 
op|>osition  to  the  original  apostles  and  their 
emuyyies,  in  pa^cular  for  the  rebuke  which  he 
admmistered  to  St.  Peter  at  Antioch. 


* BTom.  iL  22-20,  Rec.  IL  5-16. 

* h *E<rTWf  (Horn.  iL  ^ Rte.  il.  7,  72>. 

4 SJ  II  «iu. 

* Roc,  L 70-79  ('  homo 


given  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  third  book,  it  must  also  hav* 
stood  to  the  lost  Cirouito  of  PcUt^  which  underlies  both  the 
HamilMB  and  the  Rooognitums.  St.  Peter  deacnbea  how  an 
enemy  raised  a tumult  to  the  temple  and  thue  interrupted  the 
prea^ing  of  James,  when  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  the 
people  at  Jerusalem  was  imminent ; after  throwing  James 
hea^ong  from  the  top  of  the  steps,  this  man  was  di^tched 
with  a mission  from  Gaiaphas  to  Damascus.  The  designation 
does  not  occur  to  the  Honniliu,  but  to  the  epistle  l prefixed 
to  the  book  St.  Peter,  its  putative  author,  attributes  the 
rejecuon  of  his  own  preaching  to  the  lawless  and  babbling 
t^l^g  of  ths  enemy.  This  is  an  aUusion  to  St.  PauL  not  to 
the  character  of  a persecutor  of  the  Church  to  his  unconverted 
davs,  but  as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

(2)  In  other  portions  of  these  works,  when  the  q# 

Simon  is  adopted,  the  hostility  to  St.  Paul  is  inuSi  more 
covert.  In  one  passage  of  the  to  which  this  hoe. 

ulity  is  generally  more  violent  than  in  the  RccognUionM  St. 
Peter  refutes  Simon’s  contention  that  revelation  m vudoxis  is 
more  certain  than  that  given  in  personal  intercourse.  There  is 
an  obvious  allusion  to  St.  Paul’s  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus 
^d  to  the  claims  to  an  equal  apostolate  which  he  based  upon 
it.  After  suggesting  that  the  real  purpose  of  hU  visionof 
Jesus  was  to  confound  him  as  the  adversary  of  the  faith  St. 
Peter  prope^ : • But  if  he  made  you  an  apostle  after  a brief 
diacipleship  in  a stogie  vision  lasting  but  an  hour,  prove  it  by 
pitching  His  message,  by  luterprettog  His  doctrmes,  by 
loving  His  apostles,  oy  not  contending  against  me.  His 
companion.'  But  St.  Paul  supported  his  authority  not  merely 
by  toe  single  vision  on  the  road  to  Damascus ; he  also  claimed 
to  have  visions*  subsequent  to  his  conversion.  This 
perhaps  di^raged  to  toe  RtoognitUms  by  words  put  into  the 
mouth  of  St.  PeUr,*  when  disputmg  with  Simon  ooncemtog 
toe  power  of  imagination  to  nse  above  the  apprehension  ot 
things  perceived  by  the  senses ; ' But  If  you  think  that  there 
is  essy  access  for  your  mind  above  the  heavens,  and  that  you 
SM  able  to  conceive  the  things  that  are  there  and  to  apprehend 
that  immeasurable  light  . . .*  The  miracles  which  St.  Paul 
wrought  are  perhaps  discredited  by  ascribing  Simon’s  ascend- 
ancy over  bis  followers  to  hi  a akin  to  magic.* 

(S)  (a)  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  mission  to  the  OentUss 
at  least  St.  Paul  was  involved  in  bitter  controversy  with  op- 
ponents who  olalmed  to  be  emissaries  of  the  apostles,  and 
sometimes  even  with  the  original  apostles.  His  opponents 
abused  him,  on  the  one  band,  of  undue  laxity  in  dispensing 
hia  converts  from  fulfilling  the  obligations  of  the  Jewish  law 
and  to  allowing  them  to  compromise  with  heathenism  by 
eating  meau  offered  to  Idols,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a 
desire  to  establish  his  own  authority  and  to  make  capital  out 
of  M insincere  profession  of  Christianity  by  preaching  himself 
rather  than  Ohnst,*  which  issued  sometimes  m undue  severity 
to  toe  exercise  of  the  power  to  which  he  pretended.?  Some  of 
their  taimts  are  quoted  to  St.  Paul’s  apologias.  Hs  was 
of  pleasimr  men  and  not  Gk)d,*  and  waa  referred  to  as  an 
enemy'  end  a 'deceiver'  (irAavo«>.iO  Similarly,  ac- 

cording to  the  CUmentinu.  it  is  Simon’s  whole  mission  to 
commend  himself  under  shelter  of  his  professed  allegiance  to 
the^th  which  the  aposfUes  teach;  St.  Paul’s  supposed  laxity 
to  toe  matter  of  meats  offered  to  idols  is  paroled  in  an  episode 
at  Tyre,  where  Simon  Is  reported  to  have  entertained  the  people 
to  » on  sa<srificial  flesh : n Simon  Is  also  caUed  toe  ‘ eneniy ' 
and  the  'deceiver,'  who  misleads  bis  converts  into  receiving 
him  as  a friend  and  a preacher  of  the  truth. 

Paul  perhaps  sometimes  provoked  his  opponents  by 
toe  strong  terms  of  condemnation  with  which  he  retaliate 
I woidd,  he  says,  ‘they  were  even  cut  off  which  trouble 
you  ; « and  he  pronounces  a curse  on  any  one,  though  an 
angel  heaven,  who  should  preach  any  other  gospel  than 
tl^t  which  he  had  preached.**  In  the  Momitie*  as\.a  Recog- 
mjtwis  the  ch^es  levelled  by  St.  Paul  at  his  opponente^ 
retorted  on  Simon  Uagus.  Just  as  he  called  them  'false 
ai^Ues  . - transforming  themselves  into  the  apostles  of 
Ghrist,  so  St.  Peter  denounces  Simon  as  a false  apostle,  who 
opposes  the  true  In  the  RecognUiema  there 

phrase  which  St.  Paul  usedto  expose  the 
^ucUoDS  of  these  false  teacben : ‘for  Satan  himself  is  trans- 
fonuM  into  m angel  of  light.'  *?  Simon,  since  be  is  the  Devil’s 
master,  is  described  as  'the  EvU  One  transforming  himself 
into  a fiplendour  of  light.'**  On  one  occasion  St.  Paul  de- 
nounced  one  of  toe  original  apostles  himself.  The  passage  to 
the  Honuftss**  to  which  St.  Peter  confutes  Simon’s  theory  of 
the  greater  certainty  of  a revelation  obtained  in  visions  ii  a 
counterpart  to  St.  Paul’s  withstanding  St.  Peter  at  Antloch.a® 
St.  Peter  mys  that  Simon  had  pitted  himself  against  a solid 
*^>ck,  toe  foundation  of  the  Church,  and  was  shindering  the 
preaching  which  he  had  heard  from  Chirist,  and  then,  referring 
^ a phrase  used  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians,**  he  proceeds,  * or 

* Ep.  Petri,  2. 

* Rec.  U.  65. 

6 2 Co  6**  4*  1*^ 

« Gal  1*0. 

**  Horn  viL  8. 

^ ^ awoS^heKTOL,  . . . kox  wXeivoe 

ttv  ue  aAi)6«vMv  movstm  ; of.  Horn,  xviii.  10  for  Simon’s  pleasing 
***is*?>®»  /Jo**®**  apecrieovrtoeroie  irapmJoiy  hx^tf  ovtmv 

« **Oall8.  lasColA 

Horn.  xvL  21,  Ree.  iv.  24  : * pseudoprophetas  et  pseudo- 
•P08l0lO6« 

m « Hec.  iL  18.  **  xvlL  I®. 

» Gal  2i*-a.  a QuI  2** : eareyy^opeyoe. 


* xviL  19.  » 2 Co  12*'4. 

* 2b.  iL  9,  X.  66. 

? 2 Co  1**  2*  10«  18*0. 

0Gal4*0.  *0  2 Co  6*. 
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If  you  call  me  **  condemned,'* *  you  accuse  God  who  revealed  the 
Ohnst  to  me.’ 

St.  Paul  in  the  person  of  Simon  is  attacked  not  for  repudiat- 
ing the  law,  but  for  his  opposition  to  the  original  apostles, 
which  he  jusUfles  by  a claim  to  equality  with  them.  It  is  true 
that  St.  Peter,  in  the  epistle  prefatory  to  the  BomUietf  de- 
scribes his  doctrine  as  lawless ; out  bis  real  sin  is  the  assump- 
tion of  the  right  to  expound  the  law  in  opposition  to  the  twelve 
apostles  whose  peculiar  prerogative  it  is,  as  the  custodians  of 
the  teaching  of  ' the  True  Prophet  * and  His  personal  disciples-l 
It  is  the  inl^on  of  St.  Peter  to  resist  the  false  apostle,  Simon 
Magus,  as  Moses  resisted  the  magicians  In  Egypt, ^ smd  to  warn 
his  bearers  not  to  listen  to  any  preacher  who  nss  not  received 
a testimonial  from  James,  the  Lord’s  brother.  The  offence  of 
this  false  gospel  is  recognised  as  inevitable;  for  the  True 
Prophet  in  His  last  charge  to  His  apostles  had  foretold  that 
a preacher  of  error  must  necessarily  precede  the  true  gospel 
in  order  tliat  by  his  overthrow  the  truth  might  be  the  more 
clearly  established.  ^ Simon  Magus,  like  St.  Paul,  is  a chosen 
vessel,  but  of  the  Ehril  One.4  He  is  the  deceiver  who  is  chosen 
by  the  Devd  to  go  as  St.  Peter’s  forerunner  to  the  Gentiles  with 
a counterfeit  gospel.^  Simon  Peter,  according  to  the  CUmen- 
tines,  is  the  real  apoetle  to  the  Gentiles,  who  brings  them  the 
salvation  to  which  they  have  been  called  by  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  Slmon-Paul  and  correcting  the  errors  vt^ch  he 
teaches.^  The  contest  between  St.  Peter  and  his  adversary  in 
both  forms  of  the  romance  ends  In  the  complete  defeat  of  the 
latter,  when  Faostiuianus,  the  father  of  Clement,  in  the  form 
of  Simon  publicly  recants  bis  errors  at  Antioch  in  language 
reminiscent  of  St.  Paul’s  style.?  The  sham  Simon  confesses 
that  he  was  brought  to  make  this  avowal  because  an  angel  of 
God  had  scourged  him  by  night ; this  is  an  allusion  to  the 
affliction  which  St.  Paul  attributed  to  an  angel  of  Satan  sent 
to  buffet  him. 

In  the  episode  of  the  Recognitions  which  describes 
the  persecution  of  the  Church  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
unconverted  days  the  future  apostle,  under  the 
designation  of  * the  enemy,’  is  clearly  distinguished 
from  Simon,  since  he  himself  denounces  the  apostles 
as  disciples  of  the  magician.^  Moreover,  the 
theory  t^t  Simon  plays  a providential  part  in  the 
dissemination  of  the  true  gospel  as  the  false  fore- 
runner of  the  apostles  is  only  a particular  applica- 
tion of  the  HeLksistic  doctrine,  generally  char- 
acteristic of  the  Homilies,  that  good  and  evil 
necessarily  go  in  pairs.*  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  §t  Paul  is  attacked  under  the  mask 
of  Simon  Magus ; for,  whereas  elsewhere  in  these 
books  Simon  does  not  believe  in  Jesus  at  all,  in 
these  passages  he  is  represented  as  falsely  claiming 
to  have  received  a commission  from  Christ  in 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  original  apostles. 

Z7.  Modem  critical  theories  based  on  the  equa- 
tion Simon  = PauL — Starting  from  the  evidence 
which  the  Clementines  ad'ord  of  a veiled  attack  on 
St.  Paul  in  the  person  of  Simon  Magus,  inspired 
by  Jewish-Christian  or  Ebionite  hatred  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  Baur  put  forward  the 
theory  that  the  figure  of  the  arch^cretic  and  false 
apostle  Simon  Mag^  was  simply  invented  by  his 
opponents  as  a caricature  of  St.  Paul,  and  that 
the  traditions  of  a con  diet  between  St.  Peter  and 
Simon  Magus  had  their  origin  in  the  contest 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  PauL  Baur  was  followed 
by  the  critics  of  the  Tiiblngen  school — ^Volkmar, 
Hilgeufeld,  Lipsius,  Zeller,  and  others.  And 
more  recently  his  thesis  has  been  defended  by 
KreyenbUhl,  ICrenkel,  Preuschen,  and  Schmiedef. 
The  theory  consists  of  two  main  contentions:  (1) 
the  story  of  Simon  Magus  in  Acts  is  a modifica- 
tion of  a Jewish-Christian  tradition,  whose  original 
anti-Pauline  tendency  has  been  forgotten ; and  (2) 
the  ecclesmstical  traditions  of  St.  Peter’s  travels 
and  labours  among  the  Gentiles,  and  especially  of 
his  martyrdom  at  Rome,  are  nnbistoric^  and  had 
their  origin  in  the  journeys  and  labours  of  St. 
Paul. 

1 Ree.  iL  56.  !v.  S5.  > Rec.  iiL  66.  !v.  85. 

S JSTom.  xi.  ii.  17  f. : irpStrov  841  tXSetr  cv«yy«X£or  vM 

irAyfu^y  rtmv.  SL  Peter  U 6 fi^r  tXtfXvSiir,  iced  ewtXSiir 

VKtrif  wv  ayvoif  yvSio’ct, 

* Ree,  ill.  49  : * £t  icleo  inagis  deflendus  eat  Simon,  quod  vm 
tlactlonia  factua  eat  maligno ' : cf . Ac  9^^  o-xevof  iieXayik. 

» Horn,  xl.  85,  IL  171.,  iv.  84. 

< Aac.  iii.  66. 68.  ? ieeo.  x.  61,  66- HTom.  xx.  18, 19. 

« Cl.  Rec.  1.  70. 

* Hwn.  iL  15,  83,  xix.,  xx.  passim ; cL  Rec.  UL  59-61,  viiL  53. 


(1)  Tlie  story  of  St.  Peter’s  resistance  to  Simon  Magus  at 
Samaria  was  originally  intended  os  a counterpart  to  St.  Paul’s 
condemnation  of  St.  Peter  at  Antioch,!  representing  the  victory 
of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  and  the  complete  discomfiture  of 
his  opponent.  The  rapid  conversion  of  Simon  u intended  to 
question  the  genuineness  of  St.  Paul’s  sudden  cliange  from  a 
persecutor  to  a disciple.  The  personal  pretensions  of  Simon 
Magus  are  distortions  of  the  clslnos  of  St.  PauL  Simon  Magus 
proclaiming  himself  to  be  some  great  one,  and  acclainied  by 
the  Samaritans  as  ’ the  great  power  of  God,*  is  St.  Paul  claim- 
ing that  he  lives  by  the  power  of  God,  or  that  the  power  of 
Christ  rests  upon  him,  or  that  his  gospel  is  the  power  of  Qod.^ 
St.  Paul’s  pretensions  to  quality  with  the  apoaues  are  carica- 
tured In  the  request  of  Simon  to  receive  the  power  of  confer- 
ring the  Holy  Spirit  by  the  laying  on  of  hands.  For  Simon 
offering  money  for  this  power  is  really  SL  Paul  attempting  to 
purchase  the  apostleahip  by  the  contributions  of  the  Gentile 
churches  to  the  poor  saints  in  Jerusalem.^  SL  Peter’s  rebuke 
to  Simon  is  understood  only  when  it  is  seen  to  be  a reflexion 
on  the  conduct  of  8l  PauL  * Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot 
in  this  matter’  is  a refusal  to  acknowledpre  his  right  to  the 
jcAiipov  rijr  awooTokm.*  ’I  perceive  that  thou  art  m the  gall 
of  bitterness’  is  an  alluMon  to  his  bitterness  in  controversy. 
This  theory  presupposes  that  tendency  in  an  opposite  direction 
is  also  present  in  the  Acte ; that  SL  Luke  in  fact  wrote  the 
work  as  a pamphlet  in  defence  of  SL  Paul,  suppressing  some 
facts  and  modifying  others,  with  the  object  of  representiog  the 
relation  of  the  original  apostles  to  his  master  as  always 
harmonious.  He  has  inadvertently  preserved  legends  of  an 
anti-Pauline  tendency  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  original 
purpose  has  been  forgotten. 

(2)  Lipeius  maintained  that  the  tradition  of  SL  Peter's 
mission  to  the  Gentiles  and  martyrdom  at  Rome  was  an 
Ebiomte  fabrication,  whose  motive  was  a desire  to  detract 
from  the  glory  of  SL  Paul’s  labours  by  misrepresenting  him  as 
the  false  forerunner  of  the  preacher  of  the  true  gospm,  which 
corresponded  to  the  standards  of  Jewish-Christian  orthodoxy. 
SL  Paul  is  already  subordioated  to  SL  Peter  la  Acts,  since  the 
latter  is  there  represented  as  initiating  the  mission  to  the 
Gentiles.  The  legend  of  SL  Peter's  visit  to  Rome  was  later 
adopted  in  a Catholic  sense,  when  it  was  realized  how  earily 
it  might  be  used  to  subeerve  the  Interests  and  ambition  of  the 
Roman  Church.  Its  intention  was  thereby  fundamentally 
transformed.  Whereas  originally  the  purpose  of  8L  Peter’s 
presence  in  Rome  was  represented  to  be  the  final  discomfiture 
of  the  false  apostle,  i.s.  Sumon-Paul,  in  the  Catholic  version  of 
the  legend  6L  Paul  Is  introduced  as  oo-operating  with  him  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Church  and  as  his  second  in  the 
contest  with  Simon. 

z8.  Arg^iuneiits  used  in  support  of  the  Tubingen 
theory.  — Three  areoments  have  been  chietly 
urged  in  support  of  Saul’s  thesis  that  the  legend 
of  Simon  Magus  originated  in  a distortion  of  St. 
Paul:  (1)  there  is  evidence  of  a bitter  polemic 
against  St.  Paul  in  his  lifetime,  emanating  from 
Jewish-Christian  circles ; (2)  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies and  Recognitions  embody  traditions  of  a time 
much  earlier  than  the  date  of  their  compilation ; 
(3)  all  the  versions  of  the  apocryphal  Acts  of  St. 
Peter  betray  a similar  hostiuty  to  St.  Paul  under 
the  mask  of  Simon  Magus,  and  go  back  to  the 
same  cycle  of  legends  as  the  Clementines,  since  the 
legend  of  St.  Peter’s  travels  in  Palestine  and  the 
l^end  of  his  visit  to  Rome  presuppose  each 
other. 

(1)  That  SL  Paul  was  engaged  during  his  lifetime  in  bitter 
contaroversies  with  opponents  who  disparaged  his  claims  to  be 
an  apostle  and  appealed  i^^nst  him  to  the  authority  of  the 
original  apostles  is  tuffleientiy  attested  by  the  evidence  of  bis 
own  epistles.  The  internal  e\’idence  of  bis  own  writings  Is 
corroborated  by  external  evidence.  Epipbanius^^  mentions 
certain  fictitious  discourses  current  among  the  Ebionltee,  In 
which  SL  Paul  was  accused  of  being  the  son  of  a Greek  father 
and  mother  and  which  ascribe  to  him  an  exaggerated  hostility 
to  the  law,  due,  as  they  assert,  to  his  disappointment  m failing 
to  obtain  the  hand  of  the  priest’s  daughter  in  marriage,  after 
he  had  become  a proselyte.  Evidences  of  an  attack  on  SL 
Paul,  sometimes  veiled  and  sometimes  open,  have  been  dis- 
oovered  in  the  ApocsJypse,  in  the  Goepels,  and  in  certitin 
incidents  recorded  In  Acts.  It  is  ultimately  against  him  that 
the  condemnation  of  the  Nioolaitans  is  directs  in  the  Revelation 
of  SL  John  ; > his  laxity  had  led  men  to  violate  the  oommands 
of  the  Apostolic  Conncil  at  Jerusalem,  to  eat  things  saerifloed 
to  idols,  and  to  commit  fornication ; his  phrase,  ’ the  depths 
of  God,’  is  parodied  in  the  condemnation  of  those  of  Thyatira 
*who  know  not  the  depths  of  Satan.*?  SL  Paul  is  the  enemy 
in  the  parable,  who  oversowed  the  wheat  with  tares.^  SL 
Luke  in  the  Acts  has  attempted  to  arrest  to  SL  Paul’s  honour 
certain  episodes  invented  to  discredit  him,  but  their  original 


l Gal  « 2 Co  12»  13*,  Ro  !»«,  1 Co  W. 

» Ac  11»  24!?,  1 Oo  16!,  2 Co  8*,  Ro  Ifi-t*,  Gal  2!®. 

* CL  Ac  1».  ® Hctr.  xxx.  16. 

« Rev  2®- !®.  ? Rev  2** ; cf.  1 Oo  2!®. 
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intention  can  be  detected ; e.g.t  the  Incident  of  his  deification 
at  Derbe^  ori^ally  parodied  bis  claima  to  speak  with  the 
authority  of  Christ;  his  champion  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
exphdn  the  reasons  of  SL  Paul's  Uffht  imprisonment  under 
Felix, t which  was  probably  urged  against  him  to  his  reproach. 
The  story  of  St.  Paul's  contest  with  the  sorcerer  Elymas  or 
Bar'jesus  in  Cyprus  ’ is  Introduced  to  counterbalance  the  story 
of  St.  Peter's  conflict  with  the  noagidan  Simon,  and  'thus 
anticipates  the  later  apociTphal  legends  in  which  St.  Paul  in 
alliance  with  St.  Peter  combats  a cancature  of  himself.'^ 

(2)  It  is  contended  that  the  CUmentint  BcmUiea  and  Reeog- 
nitiont  preserve  the  earliest  form  of  the  l^end  of  St.  Peter's 
conflict  with  St.  Paul  in  the  disguise  of  Simon  Magus,  and 
therefore  embody  a Jewish-Ohristian  myth  of  the  1st  cent,  all 
but  contemporary  with  the  first  generation  of  Christians  The 
Homilies  and  the  ReoognitioTie  relate  the  story  of  the  wander* * 
ings  of  Clement  of  Borne  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  ln>earch  of  the 
lost  members  of  his  family,  during  which  he  accompanies  St 
Peter  and  witneeses  his  conflict  with  Simon  Magus  at  C»sarea 
and  Laodicea.  Meither  gives  the  romance  in  its  original  form, 
but  both  are  recensions  of  a common  written  source,  the 
Circuits  0/ Peter,  known  to  Origen®  (c.  24<^  which  Iteeif  had 
an  archet^-pe  in  the  PreaeJungt  of  Peter  (e.  200).  Whether  any 
of  these  versions  was  made  at  Rome  has  not  been  decided ; 
there  is  a general  tendency  among  recent  critics  to  accept  the 
(minion  that  they  were  all  compoMd  in  Syria.  The  CircuAts  oS 
Peter,  fragments  of  which  have  been  preserved  by  Epiphanius,® 
preeente  no  verv  definite  8e<^rlan  features,  and  the  view  has 
been  maintained  (e.g.,  by  C.  Bigg)  that  the  Homilies  represent 
a recast  of  an  orthodox  work  by  an  Ebionite  editor.  But  it 
Is  probable  that  the  Ebionite  features,  including  the  hatred  of 
St.  Paul,  were  present  in  the  Preaehingi  of  Peter,  the  earliest 
known  ancestor  of  the  whole  literature.  Lipsixis  proposed  to 
bridge  the  gulf  of  over  100  years  which  separates  this  work 
from  the  Ist  cent.  a.n.  by  conjecturing  the  existence  of  an 
earlier  Ebionite  Acts  Peter,  and  supported  his  bypothesis  by 
the  contention  that  the  ao(X>unt  of  l^mon  Magus  given  in  the 
Apostdie  CoTutitiUions  is  a summary  of  the  contents  of  this 
book.  But  the  discovery  of  the  Syriac  IHdasealia  disproved 
his  hypothesis ; tor  this  work  (the  earlier  form  of  the  Apostolio 
Constitutions'),  the  oompoeition  of  which  was  contemporary 
with  that  of  the  Preachxngs  of  Peter,  contains  no  reference  to 
a visit  of  Simon  Magus  to  Cmsarea.  Llpsius's  attempt  to  re* 
ooDstruct  an  original  1st  cent,  romance  relating  the  contest 
between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  has  since  been  at^doned,  and 
the  (fluunpions  of  the  Tilbingen  theory  now  have  recourse  to 
the  hypothesis  of  an  oral  tradition.  The  HomiHes  ars  un* 
doubt^y  oomposite  and  embody  elements  of  the  tradition  not 
ooDtained  in  the  Cireuits — e.g.,  the  dispote  with  Apion  oon* 
oeming  idolatry ; the  hj^potheeis  of  an  oral  aouroe,  it  is  main* 
talned,  would  explain  the  confusion  of  characteristics  in  the 
person  of  the  Simon  of  the  Homilies  and  Reeognitions. 

(8)  The  legend  of  St  Peter’s  contest  with  Simon  at  Rome  and 
his  subsequent  martyrdom  U given  in  a series  of  spo<uyphal 
Acts.  The  earliest  of  these,  the  Aetus  Petri  eitm  Simons,  is  a 
heretical  composition ; the  wpa^etr  n/rpov  koI  IXoctiXov,  pre* 
served  in  two  recensions,  is  an  orthodox  re<XMt  of  the  legencL? 
St  Panl  appears  in  both  forms  of  the  legend  : in  the  earner  he 
departs  from  Rome  for  the  evangelization  of  Spain,  before 
St  Peter's  arrival : in  tbe  latter  he  acta  as  St  Peter's  second  In 
the  disputs  with  Sunon  and  is  martyred  urith  him. 

(a)  These  books  prsserve  traces  of  a polemic  against  St  Paul 
under  the  mask  of  Simon  similar  to  that  <»rried  on  in  ths 
Clementines.  In  tbe  Aeftis  Petri  eum  Simone  St  Peter 
denounces  Simon  as  a cheat  and  an  Impostor,®  using  the  very 
same  term  (planus)  with  which  Simon  was  stigmatized  in  the 
Clsmentinee,  and  St  Paul  by  his  opponents.  Moreover,  this 
term  of  reproach  Is  \ised  of  St  Paul  himself  and  coupled  with 
that  of  magus  by  apostate  Obristians,®  who  bad  been  misled  by 
Simon.  Simon  is  also  (uJled  * ths  enemy.*  10  Traces  of  hostility 
to  St  Patil  are  more  numerous  In  the  Oatholio  Aeta,  which 
perhaps  represents  an  orthodox  reoenaion  of  a document  of 
diatinctly  anti-Pauline  tendencw,  tince  Paul  is  associated  with 
St  Peter  to  (ximbat  his  own  caricature.  St  Paul  in  the  disguise 
of  Kmon  is  attacked  for  hie  inconsistent  attitude  to  the 
question  of  <flrcumcision.ll  Simon  warns  ths  emperor  Nero 
against  the  apostles,  beoauss  they  are  clrcumciw^  The 
apostles  answer  that  Simon  hin&self  is  circumcised  and  suggest 
that  his  object  is  to  deceive  souls  by  his  strict  oonforml^  to 
the  Jewish  law.  The  favour  which  Simon  enJo\s  with  Nero 
is  perhaps  a reflexion  on  the  mild  treatment  which  Sc.  Paul 
was  supposed  to  have  eecured  during  his  captivity  at  Rome  by 
his  recommending  obedience  to  the  power  of  the  emperor. 
The  pretended  beheading  of  Simon  and  bis  trick  of  subetitating 


1 Ac  1411-M. 


» AC 


» Ac  18«. 

^ Krenkel,  Josephus  tend  Lucas,  p.  186. 

« ^ Hatth,  ilL  88i  (T^larue),  * Petrus  spud  Clementem.' 

® Beer.  zxx. 

7 Acta  AposfoZovx^  Apoerirphtt,  L,  ed.  R.  A.  LIpsius  and 
Bonnet,  Leipzig,  3881-lPOS. 

8 gL  12 : ^ planum  et  deceptorem.' 

» lo.  <sh.  4 : * Et  msgis  Simone  ae  exaltante  la  quibns  faciei 

• • vocantea,  alii  planum,  et  tarn  msgi 

multitudinis  oonstabilitae  in  fide  omnea  dissolut! 


donflni  *>. 

11  Paseic  SS,  AA.  Petri  et  Pauli,  oh.  42fl. 


a ram  for  himself  i are  possibly  malidoua  perversions  of  the 
legend  of  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom.  The  story  of  Simon’s  at- 
tempted flight  perhaps  originated  In  St.  Paul’s  claim  to  have 
been  caught  up  into  the  third  heaven  in  a vision.  For  in  the 
Aetus  Petri  eum  Simone  a the  object  of  Simon’s  flight  is  not  to 
regain  his  ascendancy  over  tbe  people  by  a proof  of  his  magical 
powers,  but  to  manifest  his  oivinity  by  asoending  to  Q<xL 
whose  power  he  Is. 

(h)  Tns  conflicts  between  Simon  and  St.  Peter  are  located  in 
the  Clementine  literature  entirely  in  Palestine  and  Syria;  in 
the  apocryphal  Aete  in  Rome.  But  the  Roman  contest  is  not  s 
mere  echo  of  the  Syrian.  For  the  b<x>k8  of  apo<xryphal  Aete 
presuppose  earlier  conflicta  In  Palestine ; the  Clementines  fore- 
Bhadow  a flnjd  conflict  in  Rome.  The  Clemeyitines  regard  St 
Peter’s  commission  to  follow  and  refute  Simon  as  tbe  divinely 
appointed  method  of  bringing  salvation  to  tiie  Gentiles.  St 
Peter  continually  contemplates  Rome  as  tbs  goal  of  his  travels  ) 
snd  his  adversary  prophesies  that  Rome  wUl  be  ths  scene  of 
bis  crowning  glory,  when  he  will  be  adored  as  a go<L«  The 
apomyphal  Acts,  and  especially  the  Aetus  Petri  eum  SimoTie, 
mention  a previous  viotory  of  St  Peter  over  Simon  in  Judes 
and  give  dstaile  of  one  incident®  wUch  place  it  beyond  doubt 
these  allusions  do  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  contest 
r^rded  in  Acta.®  Lipeins  found  in  this  agreement  of  the 
Cfstnentinss  with  tbe  apocryphal  Acts  an  argument  in  support 
of  his  hypothesis  of  1st  cent  Ebionite  Acts  of  SL  Peter  ; Kit. 
now  that  this  hypothesis  has  been  abandoned,  the  original  one- 
ness of  ths  tradition  underlying  these  two  classes  of  uteraturs 
fa  still  urged  in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  veiled  attack  on 
St  Paul  under  the  mask  of  Simon  Magus  In  the  Clementines 
denvM  from  a Ist  cent,  legend  orally  handed  down,  since  the 
anta-Paulme  interest  seems  to  bs  ths  basis  on  which  they  agree. 

19.  The  theory  that  Simon-Paul  = Simon  of 
C^nis. — The  attenyit  to  answer  the  objection, 
Whv  was  the  name  Simon  adopted  to  conceal  St. 
Paul  ?,  has  given  rise  to  an  ingenious  theory. 
Originally  it  was  supposed  that  the  name  was 

S*ven  him  to  contrast  nim  with  St.  Peter  as  the 
lae  Simon  with  the  true.  But  later  the  sug- 
gestion was  made  that  it  was  edven  him  at  the 
time  of  his  imprisonment  under  Felix.  Josephus’ 
mentions^  a courtier  of  Felix,  a Jew  of  Cyprus, 
uam^  Simon,  whom  he  used  as  a go-between  in 
hb  intrigue  with  Dnisills^  the  wife  of  Azizus, 
king  (jf  Emesa,  since  he  pretended  to  be  a magician. 
It  is  just  possible,  though  very  improbable,  that 
this  person  may  have  been  the  same  as  Simon  of 
Gitta,  Josephus  having  confused  his  native  place 
with  Kition,  i.e.  Cyprus.  But  that  St.  Paul  was 
ever  accused  of  using  the  disguise  of  this  man’s 
Bame  for  the  purpose  of  doing  such  a favour  for 
Felix  is  out  of  the  question.  Those  who  maintain 
the  theory  disanee  as  to  who  were  responsible  for 
the  calumny,  Kreyenbtihl  attributing  it  to  the 
Jews  who  accused  St.  Paul  before  FeUx,  Krenkel 
to  his  Jewish- Christian  opponents. 

Criticism  of  tie  Tubingen  theory. — Pushed 
to  ite  lo^cal  conclusion,  this  theory  amounts  to  a 
denial  that  the  Samaritan  sorcerer  ever  existed  ; 
he  originated  as  a caricature  of  the  apostle  Panl, 
and  ms  later  characteristics  either  arose  out  of 
the  rdle  which  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
represented  by  Jewish-Christian  hatred  to  have 
pl^ed  in  the  ^rly  history  of  the  Chnrch  or  were 
added  when  his  connexion  with  St.  Paul  had  been 
forgotten  imd  the  tradition  haul  been  adopted  by 
the  Catholic  Chnrch.  Simon  Magus  became  the 
father  of  heresy,  because  St.  Paul  was  attacked  in 
his  person  as  the  typical  false  apostle,  whose 
mission  is  to  oppose  the  true ; since  Gnosticism 
was  the  most  serious  danger  to  the  Catholic  system 
in  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  A.D.,  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  arch-heretic  should  be  represented  as  a 
teacher  of  Gnostic  error. 

Pireuschen  ® has  discovered  the  origin  of  the  con- 
ception of  Antichrist  as  a false  teacher — as  opposed 

1 PassioSS.  AA.  Petri  et  Pauli,  cha.  81  f.,  66. 

* Aetxu  Petri  eum  Simone,  ch,  81. 

\Boin.  L 16.  lUa  i 18,  74,  lii.  64  f.,  69 ; JBpistU  of  Peter,  l(St. 
^ ? UL  ^ evangelize  the  Wee^ 

I chs.  6,  9,  17. 

Impoeture  practfaed  on  Eubola).  The  allueion 
te  confiii^  in  Jud«a,  Palestine,  and  0««area  In  Paseio  SS. 

^ Pauli,  <*h.  28  fa  of  course  a refereiioe  to  the 
Clementine  Reeognitions. 

’Anf.xx.iL8.  «inEj7nriL  riwn  I69<r. 
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to  the  earlier  conception  of  him  as  a persecuting 
mon€trch — in  the  figure  of  Simon-Paul,  and  appeals 
to  the  evidence  of  the  Christian  apocalypses. 
Simon  Magus  is  detected  in  the  Antichrist  of  the 
Christian  Apocalypse  Elias^  in  the  second  beast 
of  the  Revelation  of  ot.  John,^  who  deceived  the 
people  of  the  earth  by  his  sims  amd  caused  men  to 
worship  an  image  ox  himself,  and  also  in  a false 
teacher  prophesied  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles,^  The 
latter  foretell  the  advent  of  a beast  (B«Xiap)  from 
the  Sebastenes,  who  would  mislead  three  classes 
of  men — the  elect,  the  lawless  Hebrews,  and  the 
Gentiles.  If  the  mention  of  the  Sebastenes  (*.s. 
the  people  of  Augustus)  alludes  to  Samaria  (Sebaste), 
the  passage  must  be  an  interpolation,  since  it  is 
inserted  in  a context  which  probably  refers  to  the 
triumvirs  and  Cleopatra,  i.c.  to  a time  before 
Octavian  had  assumed  the  name  Augustus,  though 
it  is  possible  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  events  of 
A.D.  70.  But  it  is  improbable  that,  even  if  Simon 
is  a caricature  of  St.  Paul,  he  was  so  important  a 
figure  at  this  early  date  as  to  be  identified  with 
.^tichrist.  The  passage  more  probably  alludes 
to  the  worship  ot  the  emperor.  Most  of  the 
defenders  of  Baur’s  thesis,  while  still  maintaining 
that  St.  Paul  is  attacked  in  the  disguise  of  the 
sorcerer,  have  been  convinced  that  Simon  was  a 
historic^  personage,  whether  they  identify  him 
with  the  Samaritan  impostor  whose  doings  are 
recorded  in  the  earlier  uninterpolated  vermon  of 
the  story  in  Acts  or  with  the  hypothetical  2nd 
cent,  leader  of  a Gnostic  sect. 

Nevertheless  it  is  still  contended  that  the  Pauline 
features  in  the  composite  figure  of  the  Simon  of 
the  Clementines  are  older  than  the  Gnostic,  and 
are  in  fact  the  cause  of  the  vitality  of  bis  legend. 
By  the  time  that  the  earliest  Clementine  romance 
was  written  St.  Paul’s  peculiar  contribution  to  the 
development  of  Christianity  had  been  forgotten, 
and  the  uniqueness  of  the  part  that  he  had  played 
in  the  mission  to  the  GentOes  was  obscured  by  the 
growing  reverence  of  the  Catholic  Church  for  St. 
reter.  And  yet  it  is  just  this  claim  of  St.  Paul  to 
be  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  that  is  traversed 
and  distorted  in  the  controversy  of  St.  Peter  with 
Simon  Magus.  The  Clementines  repeat  the  re- 
proaches which  were  made  against  St.  Paul  in  his 
lifetime.  Schroiedel’  thinks  it  *a  psychological 
impossibility’  that  any  one  shoula  venture  to 
attsusk  the  memory  of  a now  revered  apostle  in  the 
3rd  cent.  A.D.  But  this  is  exactly  what  the  author 
of  the  Recognitions^  at  least,  has  done  ; the  allusion 
to  St.  Pa^’s  persecution  of  the  Church  is  too 
obvious  for  the  writer  to  have  repeated  it  without 
realizing  that  he  was  bitterly  attacking  the 
memory  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Uentiles  under  the 
name  of  ‘the  enemy.*  Moreover,  the  currency 
among  the  Ebionites  of  writings  which  attacked 
St.  Paul  without  any  disguise  is  well  attested  for 
a period  much  later  than  the  date  of  the  comjposi- 
tion  of  the  Clementines.^  It  is  more  probable  to 
suppose  that  the  terms  with  which  at.  Paul  is 
reproached — ‘ the  deceiver  * and  * the  enemy  * — ^were 
handed  down  in  the  Ebionite  sect  through  long 
generations  of  conscious  hatred,  against  the  adver- 
sary of  their  sectarian  narrowness,  than  that  they 
survived  because  they  were  embedded  in  a tradi- 
tion whose  original  intention  was  no  longer  under- 
stood. The  intensity  of  the  hatred  manifested 
against  St.  Paul  in  the  Clementines  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  still  felt ; their  inability  to  make 
any  progress  or  to  forget  any  prmudice  was  the 
distinguishing  charactenstic  of  the  Ebionites.  The 
intense  hatred  manifested  against  Simon  Magus 
as  the  representative  of  Gnoeticism  is  self -explained. 

» Ear  lan-i®. 

^ iK  Si  l4fia.niivmy  fitXtap  fLrromaSnf  (OfVML  SibfflL  ilL  63). 

S BBi  iv.  464&.  * Kpiph.  Hmr.  xxx.  16. 


The  figure  of  the  champion  of  Gnostic  error  was 
chosen  as  a disguise  for  St.  Paul,  probably  because 
certain  tenets  cliaracteristic  of  ^is  heresy — e.g.^ 
the  antinomianism — ^were  supported  by  an  appeal 
to  his  epistles  and  arose  from  an  exaggeration  ol 
his  doctrines.  An  Ebionite  of  the  2nd  or  3rd  cent, 
could  justify  the  long  cherished  hatred  of  his  sect 
and  di^edit  its  ol^ect  by  pointing  to  the  results 
of  his  teaching.  Moreover,  whenever  the  figure  of 
Simon  Magus  was  adopts  as  a disguise  of  St. 
Paul,  he  was  most  probably  regarded  as  a distinct 
historical  person,  since  the  sting  of  caricaturing  an 
adversary  under  the  name  of  another  consists  in 
the  historical  infamy  associated  with  that  name. 

The  a priori  improoability  of  the  theory  is  corro- 
borated by  a closer  examination  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  rests.  In  the  dispute  at  Laodicea  de- 
scribed in  the  Homilies^  where  the  attack  on  St. 
Paul  is  most  violent,  Simon  is  the  mouthpiece  of 
the  doctrines  of  Marcion.  An  innuendo  against 
St.  Paul  would  not  be  out  of  place,  since  Marcion’s 
antithesis  of  the  law  and  grsice  was  simply  an 
exaggeration  of  Paulinism.  In  the  ai>ocryphal 
Acts  of  Peter  Simon,  so  far  from  representing  a 
rebellion  against  Jewish-Christian  exclusiveness, 
is  a champion  of  Judaism  in  its  controversy  with 
the  Church.  This  work  probably  belonged  to  the 
Leucian  collection,  and,  if  so,  there  is  positive 
evidence  that  it  could  not  possibly  have  been 
written  under  Ebionite  influence ; according  to 
Photius,^  the  Leucian  Acts  of  Peter  taught  that 
the  God  of  the  Jews  was  evil  and  that  Simon  was 
his  minister.  Moreover,  the  contention  that  St. 
Paul  was  introduced  into  the  later  recensions  of 
the  Acts  with  the  obiect  of  distinguishing  him 
from  Simon  is  untenable,  since  the  tradition  of  his 
association  with  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Corinth,^  is  older  than  the  tradition 
of  St.  Peter’s  encounter  with  Simon  at  Rome,  of 
which  Hippoly  tus  gives  the  earliest  extant  account. 
Justin  Martyr’s  authority  for  the  visit  of  Simon  to 
Rome  is  we^ened  both  by  his  mistaken  conjec- 
ture about  the  statue  and  by  the  confusion  wliich 
makes  him  date  it  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  Pro- 
bably the  story  of  this  visit  is  entirely  legendary, 
and  the  later  traditions  about  it  arose  by  the  trans- 
ference from  Syria  to  Rome  of  the  scene  of  St. 
Peter’s  victory  in  the  conflict  with  Simon.  For 
both  the  Clementines  and  the  earliest  extant  ver- 
sion of  the  Acts  of  Peter  reproduce  J ustin’s  story 
of  the  statue,*  just  as  they  are  both  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  catchwords  of  the  Gnostic  system 
ascribed  to  him. 

21.  The  real  Simon  Magiu. — In  each  of  the 
three  types  of  early  Christian  literature  from  which 
our  information  about  Simon  Magus  is  derived  he 
is  represented  to  have  claimed  divine  honours  and 
to  have  set  up  a rival  religion  to  Christianity  after 
his  encounter  with  the  apostles,  by  attempting  to 
transfer  to  himself  the  worship  which  men  paid  to 
Jesus. 

The  founder  of  the  Gnostic  sect  of  the  Simonians 
himself  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  God,  and  this 
claim  distinguishes  the  ^stem  attribute  to  him 
from  all  other  forms  of  Gnosticism.  Justin’s  mis- 
take about  the  statue  was  probably  suggested  by 
Ms  knowledge  of  this  claim.  Simon  and  his  con- 
sort were  worshipped  by  their  followers  with  the 
attributes  of  Zeus  and  Athene.  The  Clementines 
represent  the  object  of  his  journey  to  Rome  to 
have  been  that  he  might  there  be  adored  as  a god. 
The  story  of  Simon’s  flight  was  perhaps  invented 

1 BiifLUeheca,  oxlr. 

* Ap.  EuS.  RJS  IT.  XXV.  8 ; mvra  ml  StA  rtft  ro<ra«nf(- 

rovStvimt  nfr  arb  IT^rpov  ml  ZXouAav  ^wnCa.p  yinySctcrm  Pmfimtmf 
T*  ml  <rv¥iK*paaw«t  K.r.k. 

s Rec.  U.  0,  Ui.  63  ; Actxts  Petri  eutn.  Simone,  eh.  11  (llarosOos 
•recta  a statuft  * Simoni  Juvenf  Deo '),  ch.  4 (th*  aoolamatioa  of 
his  foUowara,  * Tu  es  in  Italia  deua  *>. 
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with  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  his  pretended 
apotheosis.  In  the  Actus  Petri  cum  Simone  Simon 
undertakes  to  fly  to  God,  after  he  had  been  exposed 
by  St.  Peter,  and  leaves  the  earth  with  this  invo- 
cation to  the  Father  : 

* Me,  the  Standiog  One,  thy  eon,  they  wiahed  to  overthrow : 
bnt  having  refused  to  agree  with  them,  1 have  come  to  thy  self.'  t 

The  self-immolation  of  Peregrinus  Proteus* *  on 
his  P^e  at  the  Olympic  games  had  familiarized 
the  (jhristians  of  the  2nd  cent,  with  the  pagan 
craze  for  deification.  The  details  of  the  episode 
were  probably  suggested  by  an  anecdote  or  Sue- 
tonius:* at  games  held  in  the  presence  of  Nero 
an  acrobat  personated  Icarus  ^d,  when  he  fell, 
be^rinkled  the  emperor  with  his  blood. 

Origen  * tells  us  that  the  Simonians  never  confess 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God,  but  say  that  Simon  is  the 
power  of  God.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why 
Simon  was  ever  regarded  as  a Christian  heretic. 
For,  though  he  claimed  that  Jesus  was  an  incarna- 
tion of  himself,  he  is  more  frequently  represented 
as  rivalling  the  religion  of  ChHst’s  followers  and 
travestying  His  passion.  Simon’s  promise  to  rise 
ag^in  the  third  ^y,  after  he  had  been  buried  or 
beheaded,  which  is  related  with  variations  in  detcdl 
both  by  Hippolytus  and  in  the  apocr^hal  Acts^  is 
a parody  oi  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Cflirisb,  and  is 
the  early  version  of  the  story  of  Simon’s  death 
which  was  later  superseded  by  the  legend  of  his 
attempted  flight.  His  aspect  as  a false  Christ  is 
older  than  his  aspect  as  a false  apostle. 

Considering  the  independence  of  the  three  classes 
of  documents  to  which  we  owe  our  information 
about  Simon,  there  is  a strong  presumption  that 
the  points  in  which  they  agree  contain  the  original 
kem^  of  truth.  And  these  points  of  agreement 
tend  to  vindicate  the  authenticity  of  St.  Luke’s 
account  of  his  doings.  The  author  of  Acts  prob- 
ably obtained  his  information  about  this  incident 
in  the  early  history  of  the  evangelization  of 
Samaria  h-om  Philip  the  Deacon,  to  whom  its 
inception  was  due,  while  staying  in  his  house  when 
accompanying  Paul  to  Jerusalem.*  Simon  Magus 
was  a Samaritan  Messiah  similar  to  Dositheus  and 
Cleobius,  with  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  some 
connexion  ; he  assumed  some  of  the  cognate  traits 
of  the  pagan  Setor  AvOpyros.  Celsus  * had  seen  such 
enthusiasts  in  Samaria  and  heard  them  proclaim 
their  gospel : 

* I am  Qod,  or  the  Son  of  Qod,  or  the  Divine  Spirit.  The  die- 
•olotion  of  the  vrorld  is  at  hand,  and  I come.  ...  I desire  to 
■ave  and  ye  ehall  behold  me  again  ooming  in  the  power  of 
heaven.  Blessed  is  be,  whoeo  paya  me  reverence  now,  bat  on 
the  rest  I will  cast  everlasting  Are.’ 

Later,  when  he  came  into  contact  with  Christianity, 
Simon  conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  new  move- 
ment for  his  own  ends.  The  g^ospel  of  the  Samaritan 
saviour  already  contained  m germ  the  peculiar 
doctrines  of  Gnostic  salvation,  and  it  was  natural 
that  his  later  followers  approximated  more  and 
more  to  the  common  type  of  Christian  Gnosticism, 
with  which  it  had  always  had  close  affinity ; but 
this  approximation  never  entirely  obscured  the 
originm  relation  of  the  sect  to  its  founder  or  the 
central  place  which  he  occupied  as  the  object  of 
worship.  Simon  probably  owed  his  reputation  as 
the  fatner  of  here^  to  the  fact  that  he  is  the  only 
heretic  mentioned  in  the  NT  and  that  he  opposed 
the  apostles,  to  whom,  according  to  the  theory  of 
the  Imd  cent.,  was  committed  the  custody  of  the 
catholic  and  apostolic  faith. 

22.  Subsequent  history  of  the  Simonian  sect. — 
According  to  the  Fathers,  Simon  was  succeeded  in 
the  head^p  of  the  sect  by  his  disciple  Menander. 

1 Aettu  Petri  extm  SimojUt  ch.  31. 

s LocUn,  de  MvrU  Peregrini ; cf.  Tertullian,  ad  Martyra»t 
i : * Peregrinus  ooi  non  olim  se  n>go  immisit.' 

* Saetoniue,  Nero,  IS ; of.  Dio  Omryiostom,  Orat.  xzL  0. 

* C.  Ceteum,  v.  C2.  » Ac  2l8a. 

* Ap.  Origen,  c Celeune,  vlL  9, 


The  Simonians  were  also  known  as  the  Helenians  ^ 
and  the  They  were  ill  famed  for  their 

practice  of  magical  arts.*  The  author  of  the  tract 
de  Bebajptismate  says  that  they  made  fire  to  appear 
on  the  water  when  they  administered  baptism.^ 
The  history  of  the  sect  is  a record  of  dwmdling 
numbers.  Justin  Martyr  mentions  a school  of 
Simonians  existing  in  Home  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius.  Theodoret*  asserts  that  they 
^read  chiefly  in  Syria,  Phrygia,  and  Rome. 
Origen*  says  that  in  his  time  (c.  A.D.  230)  Simon 
had  no  followers  anywhere  outside  Samaria,  and 
not  more  than  30,  if  that,  in  his  native  land.  But 
his  evidence  must  be  discounted,  since  Eusebius^ 
^eaks  of  them  as  still  numerous  in  the  reign  of 
Constantine,  though  compelled  to  conceal  them- 
selves or  to  dissemble  their  faith.  Epiphanius* 
says  that  Gitta  had  by  his  time  sunk  from  a 
populous  town  into  a viil^e,  and  that  there  were 
still  some  Simonians  in  existence. 

23.  The  survival  of  the  legend  of  Simon  Magus. 
— The  encounter  of  Simon  Magus  with  the  apostles 
in  Samaria  was  quoted  by  the  canons  of  the  Church 
as  the  stock  instance  of  the  sin  of  attempting  to 
purchase  or  confer  spiritual  gifts  or  preferment  in 
return  for  money,  and  ‘simony’  (q.v.)  became  a 
technical  term  01  ecclesiastical  law.  Simon’s  re- 
putation as  the  author  of  heresy  lived  on  long  after 
the  last  remnant  of  his  sect  had  vanished.  In  a 
Byzantine  Psalter  of  the  9th  cent.  A.D.  the  over- 
throw of  Simon  Magus  by  St.  Peter  is  depicted  as 
the  Biblical  prototype  of  the  triumph  of  orthodoxy 
won  over  the  errors  of  the  iconoclasts  at  the  7tu 
Ecumenical  Council  of  Nicsea.*  The  story  of 
Simon  Magus  survived  in  the  popular  mythology 
of  the  Middle  Ages  and  contributed  some  elements 
to  the  legend  of  Faust.  Faust,  like  Simon,  enjoyed 
the  companionship  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  the  in- 
cident of  the  h^uncutus  which  he  made  by 
chemist^  originated  in  the  legend  that  Simon  had 
fashionea  a boy  from  air  and,  having  slain  him, 
used  his  soul  for  the  purposes  of  magic. 

LirxRATtru — (1)  On  Simon  generally  the  artiolea  in  the 
diotionariea : R.  A.  Lipsias,  in  Schenkere  Bibel-LeacMon,  v. 
801  fl. ; W.  MdUer.  in  PiLS3  xiv.  [188^  2460. ; H.  Waitz,  in 
PRiSi  xvilL  8610.;  G.  Salmon,  in  BOB  Iv.  6810.;  A.  C. 
Headlam,  in  RDB  iv.  6200.  : P.  W.  Schmiedel,  in  EBi  Iv. 
4686  0. : A.  Harnack,  in  EBr^  xziL  78  0. ; St.  George  Stock, 
in  EBrn  xxv.  1260. ; J.  E.  Roberts,  in  BAC  ii.  4080. 

(2)  On  the  Qnostio  system  attributed  to  Simon : A.  Hilgen- 
feld,  Bie  Ketxargeechichte  dee  Urehrietenthume,  Leipz^,  1884 ; 
F.  Legge,  Forerannert  and  Bivale  of  ChrUdianity,  London, 
1916,  voL  i.  ch.  vL : W.  Bonsset,  Brauptoro62«me  oer  Gnvsie, 
Gottingen,  1607. 

(8)  On  the  Tubingen  theory : (a)  F.  C.  Baur,  * Die  Christus- 
paxtie  in  Korinth,'  m Tubinger  Zeitschriftfiir  Thedogie,  1881, 
p^  iv.  p.  1160.;  A.  Simson,  Zeilechrift  fdr  die  hvetorUche 
Thtologxe,  xL  [1841]  160.;  G.  Volkmar,  in  Tubinger  Theo- 
logieeKe  Jahrbxkcher,  zv.  [1856]  2700.;  R.  A.  Lipsius,  Die 
QuelUn  der  romieoKen  PetruS’Sage,  Kic^  1872,  Bie  apokryplien 
Apoetelgeeehiehten  und  AposUUegenden,  Brunswick,  1887,  iL 
280 

(6)  Later  developments:  E.  Preoschen,  ZNTW  IL  [1901] 
1600;  J.  Kreyenblihl,  Dae  EvangeUutn  der  IFoArAeit,  Berlin, 
1600-06,  L 174-284 ; M.  Krenkel,  Joeephue  und  Lueas,  Leipzig, 
1894,  pp.  1780. 

(4)  On  the  Clementinee  \ G.  Ublhom,  Die  Homilien  und 
JRecognUionen  dee  Clemene  Bomantu,  Qdttlngen,  1854  { A. 
Hilgenfeld,  Bie  elementinieeJien  Beoognitionen  und  Momilien, 
Jena,  1848 ; F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Notes  Introd.  to  the  Study  of  the 
ClemerUine Beeognitione,  London,  1901 : C,  Bigg,  'The  Clemen- 
tine Homilies,'  in  Studia  BibUea,  iL  [ISOCH  1670.;  A.  C. 
Headlam.  in  JThSt  iU.  [1901]  410 ; G.  Salmon,  in  BOB,  e.v 
'Clementine  Literature,*  L 5670. 


^ Celsus,  ap.  Origen,  c.  Celetan,  v.  62. 
a Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  vU.  17. 

• Iren.  Hotr.  j.  xvL  (xx^’iiL)  8. 

4 Pseudo-Cyprian,  de  Rebaptismate,  10 
® Xheodoret,  Fab.  Hcer.  L 1 L 

® Origen,  e.  Celeum,  vL  11,  L 67 ; in  vL  11  Origen  says  that 
Simon  had  no  followers  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  Doritheus 
only  80. 

7 Eua  BE  ii.  IS.  8 Eplph.  JBTcer.  xxi. 

» The  Barberini  Psalter  in  the  vatioan ; cf.  J.  B.  Bury,  A 
HieL  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  A.D.  80S^S67,  London, 
1912,  p.  482. 

10  Horn.  iL  26.  Ree.  U.  16. 
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(5)  On  Simon  and  the  Faust  legend ; T.  Zahn,  Cfyprian  von 
Antioehion  und  die  deuteehe  PauaUaget  Erlangen,  1882,  esp. 

pp.  110-U6.  G.  N.  L.  Hall. 

SIMONY.  — I.  Definitions.  — ‘Simony*  is  a 
word  of  somewhat  varied  meaning.  The  most 
general  definition  of  it  perhaps  is  ‘buying  or 
selling  spiritual  gifts  or  offices  * ; and  it  is  named 
from  Simon  Mag^  (j-v.),  who,  when  he  * saw  that 
throu^  the  laying  on  of  the  apostles*  hands  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  given  * — some  outward  manifesta- 
tion seems  to  have  accompanied  the  nft,  over  and 
above  the  laying  on  of  hands — offered  them  money 
that  they  might  give  him  the  same  power  (Ac  8^“-). 
The  evil  here  mentioned  has  proved  to  be  of  wide 
ramifications  in  the  Christian  Church,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  age  and  no  country  has  been 
quite  free  from  it ; when  it  is  suppressed  in  its 
more  obvious  forms,  it  takes  a veiled  form  and 
becomes  the  more  difficult  to  overcome. 

In  its  primary  sense  simony  is  the  buying  or 
selling  of  sacraments  or  sacramental  ordinances — 
e.g.,  the  exacting  or  paying  of  money  for  baptism 
or  the  Eucharist,  or  especially  for  the  conferring 
or  receiving  of  holy  orders,  including  the  epis- 
copate. But  the  term  was  soon  extended  so  as  to 
include  more  indirect  forms  of  the  same  evil,  such 
as  the  buying  or  selling  of  ecclesiastical  offices, 
and  the  exacting  or  givmg  of  undue  promises  in 
order  to  obtain  ordination  or  preferment,  even  if 
no  money  passes,  and  the  improper  procuring  of 

Sresentations  to  benefices.  Ac  a somewhat  later 
ate  distinctions  were  made  between  rnunus  a 
manu,  when  money  or  something  of  value  is  given 
or  received,  munus  ah  ohseguio,  when  promises  are 
exacted  or  given  for  the  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a benefice  in  some  way  which  the  particular 
Church  has  not  prescribed,  and  munus  a lingua^ 
when  preferment  18  given  or  procured,  not  because 
of  the  merits  of  the  person  presented,  but  because 
of  the  influence  of  an  outside  party. 

2.  Early  period. — ^The  earliest  known  instance 
of  simony  after  NT  times  is  that  of  Paul  of 
Samosata  in  N.  Syria,  bishop  of  Antioch  A.D. 
260-270,  and  a celebrated  Monarchian  heretic,^ 
Simony  certainly  appears  to  be  included  in  the 
charges  made  against  him  hy  the  bishops  in  their 
letter  quoted  by  Eusebius.^  Paul  enriched  him- 
self at  the  es^ense  of  the  Church,  but  no  doubt 
this  was  chieny  owing  to  his  holding  the  office  of 
ducenarites  under  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  and 
to  his  selling  justice  in  that  capacity.  There  was, 
however,  not  much  temptation  to  simony  as  long 
as  the  Church  was  poor,  and  suffering  under  perse- 
cution. In  the  4th  cent,  the  evil  began  to  show 
itself  in  widely  separated  pauts  of  t£e  Christian 
world.  At  the  Council  oi  Elvira  or  Hliberis  in 
S.  Spain  (c.  A.D.  306)  fees  for  baptism  were  for- 
bidden ; the  gift  received  gratuitously  by  the 
priest  {saeerdos)  was  not  to  m made  a gam  of.* 
The  practice  of  exacting  baptismal  fees  was  also 
blamed  in  the  East.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  in 
Cappadocia^  (A.D.  381)  refers  to  candidates  for 
baptism  being  kept  back  thereby ; he  says  that 
b^tismal  offering  are  not  necessaiy,  for  the  real 
ofiering  is  oneself.  The  Apostolic  Constitutions^  a 
Syrian  work  written  c.  A.D.  375,  speaking  of 
Simon  Magus  and  of  his  trying  'to  obtain  the 
invaluable  (drlfirp-op)  grace  ^ purchase,*  bids  its 
readers  avoid  oblations  to  Goirs  altar  which  do 
not  come  from  a good  conscience  ;•  and  this  is 
found,  expressed  less  explicitly  in  the  Older  Didas- 
ecUia  (Sra  cent.)  from  which  the  later  writer 
borrows.*  The  Apostolic  Canons  (c.  A-D.  400, 

1 8««  art.  SAUosAmnsM. 

* BS  vil.  SO.  » Oan.  48. 

* Orat.  xl.  26.  * d©  Bapt.'  » !▼.  7. 

* F.  Z.  Funk,  DidaeccUia  et  Cematitutionea  Apoetciorumt 
Paderbom.  1906, 1.  228 1. 


from  the  same  school  as,  or  Perhaps  compd^  y 
the  author  of,  the  Constitutions)  forbid  . 

receiving  the  episcopate,  presbyterat^  or  <ua^n 
for  money,  and  mention  Simon  Mag^. 

Council  of  Sardica  (the  modem  Sofia  in  Bul^  » 

c.  A..D.  347)  denounces  bribery  in  the 

bishop,*  and  forbids  the  translation  of  bmno^ 

from  one  see  to  another,  as  this  (it  ^ 

done  from  avarice,  for  ‘no  bishop 

to  go  from  a better  to  an  inferior  see  ; tran  - 

tions  were  evidently  common 

the  genuineness  of  these  canons  is  disputed- 

An  extension  of  simony  already 
4th  century.  At  the  Council 
encesniis  (A,D.  341)  a bishop  is 
his  deathbed,  to  appoint  his  su^ceswr ; in 

the  Apostolic  Caru^^  a bishop  is  forbidden  to 
give  the  episcopate  to  his  brotner,  son,  o 
mnsman,  or  to  ordsin  those  whom  he  , . , 
desires  (so  explicitly  the  Latm,  and  ^ 

some  texts  of  the  Greek),  for  the  gfft  of  ^ 

not  be  sold  by  him  or  made  a matter  of  i 
anoe. 

From  the  6th  cent,  onwards  we  have 
indications  of  the  prevalence  of  simony.  A 
ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon  (A.D-  ^1 
only  is  ordination  for  money  to  nny  (m 
ing  those  under  the  diaconate)  strenuou  y . 
biSden,  for  it  is  turning  the  gr»<* 
be  bought  (rijr  dxparov  xdpiv)  mto  'hrihS 

but  equally  are  those  who  give  or  j 

for  appointments  to  Church  4.i.e 

other  ecclesiastical  posts  condemned,  as  w^  ne 
middlemen  who  Negotiate  these 
The  Novellce  of  the  emperor 
A.D.  634  to  665,  prescribe  an  oath 
to  be  taken  at  the  consecration  of  * -.f 

elect  and  by  the  electors.^  A ^ svnod 

councils  deal  with  the  subject.® 
under  Pope  Symmachus,  held.  A-D. 
his  electira,  forbade  canva^mg  and  pro 
votes  before  papal  elections  in  the  1^®"^^  became 
reigning  popH-an  early  inst^ce  of 

a SotoSoM  Bvil  in  the  Middle  A^ea  Th^d 

Council  of  Orleans  (A.D.  633  or  /iri 

tion  for  money."  The  3rd  Council  ®f 
Portugal,  a.d.'^672)  forbids  brib^ 
and  the  exaction  of  fees  for 

firmation),  and  the  consecration  J is 

the  Counkl  of  Kheims  (c.  A.D.  625)  a bishop  m 
forbidden  to  take  anything  froxn  Church." 

for  his  own  advantage  or  for  that  of  go'oi 

At  the  4th  Council  of  Toledo  in  Spam  (A-D- ^3^ 
bishops  are  forbidden  to 

property ;»  and  8th  (A.R  de- 

denina  8imony.“  At  the  11th 
manding,  or  even  acceptmg,  of  le^  lo  f 
chrism,  and  ordination  is  forbidden.  «Tmllan* 

Nor  was  the  East  less  emphatic.  The 
Council  of  Constantinople  (A.D.  691 
ordination  for  money  or  the 
pul«.r7  fees  for  the  Snoharist.**  The 
5f  Ni<4a  (A.D.  787)  waa  strong /gainst  ^ny. 
whether  in  the  caae  of  a bishop  “°“S 

or  the  like  from  other  bishops  ?•’.  j,, 

or  in  the  case  of  any  one  obtammg  a position  m 

the  Church  by  payment.  , miVm 

1 On.  » tSOJ : tbn.  aaens  m probaWy 

rsgalstiOQa.  , ^ _ 

* Can.  2.  ® Can.  L 

4 Can.  28.  » 2. 

e Can.  2.  * cxxlli.  1.  cxxxvti^  in  a J. 

«Mo*t  of  the  fonowln*  referee^  ^ g 

Hefele’e  BUt.  of  the  Coun^  of  the  s^^rorum  Can 

Edinburgh,  1872-96,  and  1**  Jr 
ciliorum  . . . CoUeetio,  81  vole.,  Florence  and  veiuoe. 

• Hefele,  It.  61.  « Can.  8,  A 

H Can.  3,  4.  6.  7.  " Can.  21. 

13  Can- 38. 

14  Can.  8,  9i  " Can.  22,  sa 

17  Can.  4.  6. 
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But  perhaps  the  writer  in  the  early  period  who 
deals  most  with  the  subject  is  Pope  Gregory  the 
Great  (A-D.  590-604).  In  his  epistles  he  constantly 
speaks  of  it,  especially  with  reference  to  ordina- 
tion. He  declares  that  in  parts  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  no  one  was  ordained  without  a fee,^  and 
so  also  in  Achaia^  and  Emms.*  He  exhorts 
Bninichild,  queen  of  the  Franks,  to  prevent 
ordination  for  money,  and  ‘ selling  the  Holy 
Spirit.*  * Gregory  dedares  in  his  letter  to  Isaac, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,®  that  he  has  heard  that  in 
the  Churches  of  the  East  no  one  is  ordained 
without  bribes.  In  ii  23  he  urges  an  Illyrican 
bishop  not  to  allow  any  ordinations  for  money  or 
entreaties  (here  we  have  the  munus  a lingua),  but 
only  for  merit.  In  ii.  48  he  says  that  the  Dona- 
tists  bribed  a Catholic  bishop  in  Numidia  to  allow 
one  of  their  own  bishops  to  be  appointed  in  the 
place  where  he  lived  ; and  in  iiL  48,  writing  to  the 
some  correspondent  (Bishop  Columbus),  he  strongly 
deprecates  the  ordination  of  boys,  and  all  venality 
in  ordination  or  * influence  or  entreaty.*  In  iv.  27, 
writing  to  Januarius,  bishop  of  Cagliari  (CaJaris) 
in  Sardinia,  he  forbids  the  receiving  of  any  fee  for 
ordinations,  marriages  of  clerics,  or  the  veiling  of 
virgins  (nuns),  unless  it  is  voluntarily  offered.  A 
Boman  S3rnod  under  Pope  Gregory  (A.D.  595) 
forbade  any  compulsory  payment  for  the  pallium — 
the  vestment  sent  by  the  papal  see  to  archbishops, 
at  least  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards.* 

Accusations  of  simony  against  individuals  in 
this  period  must  be  received  with  some  caution. 
It  was  very  easy  to  charge  a theological  opponent 
with  this  crime.  A few  instances  may  be  men- 
tioned. For  that  of  Paul  of  Samosata  see  above. 
Ambrose  accuses  the  Arian  bishop,  Auxentius,  of 
simony.’  At  Chalcedon  Ibas,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
was  accused  (falsely)  of  taking  money  for  ordina- 
tions, as  well  as  of  spending  the  money  of  the 
Church  on  himself.*  Maximus,  bishop  of  Salona 
in  Dlyricum  (Dalmatia),  was  accused  to  Gregory 
the  Great  of  having  been  consecrated  bishop  by 
simony,®  but  was  afterwards  declared  innocent. 
In  many  such  cases  it  is  obvious  that  a charge  of 
simony  was  a convenient  weapon  when  the  real 
accusation  was  one  of  heresy  or  schism. 

Most  of  the  prohibitions  of  the  Councils  in  this 
period  on  the  subject  of  simony  were  embodied  in 
the  Corpus  Juris  canonici. 

3.  Mediaeval  period  in  the  West. — ^The  form  of 
simony  which  chiefly  gave  trouble  in  the  Middle 
Ages  was  the  buying  and  selling  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  But  two  councils  in  the  12th  cent, 
deal  with  compulsory  fees:  that  of  Tours  (1163) 
forbids  the  exaction  of  payment  for  the  admission 
of  monks,  or  for  appointments  to  monastic  or 
clerical  posts,  or  for  ourials,  chrism,  and  unction 
with  holy  oil ; the  3rd  Lateran  Council  (1179),  for 
enthroning  bishops,  installing  abbots,  instituting 
presbyters  to  benefices,  burials,  benediction  or 
marriages,  or  for  the  other  sacraments.^  Thomas 
Aquinas^*  (1226-74)  treats  of  simony  at  some 
length.  He  defines  it  as  buying  or  selling  any* 
tiling  spiritual  or  annexed  to  what  is  spiritual 
{spintu^i  annexum),  since  spiritual  grace,  being 
freely  given,  cannot  be  equated  to  any  earthly 
price.'*  It  is  therefore  simony  to  give  or  accept 
anything  for  the  sacraments  as  a price,  though  not 
as  a stipend  for  priest’s  sustenance.'*  It  is  clear 
from  the  objections  which  Aquinas  answers  that 
it  was  the  common  practice  to  exact  money  for  tiie 
1 Bp.  ▼.  63,  66,  57.  * Jb.  ▼.  68. 

* Ib.  Ix.  11 ; 8««  also,  for  ordinations  in  OauL  be.  106, 109, 110. 
xi.  66,  60,  61. 

® Ib.  xL  i6.  * Hefele,  Iv.  427. 

1 C.  AuxsnL  2L  8 Hefele,  iiL  862L 

» Gregory,  Bp.  vL  3,  etc.  W Caji.  (j. 

u Cap.  7.  la  Summa  Thtol.  n.  iL  on.  c. 

M /6.  art  1.  14  /6.  *rt.  2. 


sacraments — for  baptisms  and  masses,  for  absolu- 
tions under  the  name  of  penance,  for  ordinations, 
marriages,  and  so  forth.  And  a widely  spread 
ractice  such  as  this  perhaps  prevented  the  * angelic 
octor  * from  showing  witn  his  usual  perspicacity 
the  real  distinction  in  these  cases  between  simony 
and  an  innocent  offering.  A priest  might  demand 
fees  for  baptism  on  the  plea  tnat  it  was  the  only 
way  by  which  he  conid  get  his  living,  but  the 
demand  would  be  simoniacal ; if  the  feels  exacted 
as  a condition  of  giving  the  sacrament,  it  comes 
under  the  head  of  simony,  though  a free-will  offering 
is  permissible  and  laudable.  Aquinas  goes  on ' to 
observe  justly  that  accepting  and  giving  anything 
for  the  support  of  those  ministering  spiritual 
things  is  not  simony  unless  there  is  any  intention 
of  buying  or  selling.  Here  comes  in  the  same  dis- 
tinction as  that  made  above.  In  art.  4 Aquinas 
explains  what  he  means  by  buying  or  selling 
things  which  are  ‘annexed  to  what  is  spiritual, 
and  gives  as  an  example  that  a bishop  who  de- 
manded as  a condition  of  collating  a person  to  a 
benefice  that  part  of  the  income  thereof  should  be 
paid  to  himself  would  be  guilty  of  simony.  He 
then  goes  on*  to  deal  with  munus  ab  oosequio 
and  munus  a lingua,  terms  which  had  been  in  use 
long  before  his  day;  both  these,  he  says,  are 
simoniacal  j^ust  as  if  money  were  received  and 
paid.*  Finallj  Aquinas  deals*  with  the  proper 
penalty  for  simony,  for  which  see  below,  § 6.  It 
IS  noteworthy  in  view  of  the  history  of  the  times 
that  the  question  is  raised  whether  the  pope  can 
commit  simony.  Aquinas  answers  * that  the  pope 
can  incur  the  guilt  of  simony  like  any  other  man, 
for  the  higher  the  place  filled,  the  greater  the  sin. 
The  things  of  the  Church  are  his  only  as  dispenser, 
not  as  possessor. 

That  in  England  simony  was  considered  a grave 
offence  during  this  period  is  seen  from  the  Salisbury 
Cathedral  Statutes  of  1392,*  which,  though  only 
mentioning  these  cases  incidentally,  refer  them 
expressly  to  the  cognizance  of  the  bishop  himself. 
It  was  one  of  the  regulations  at  Salisbury  that  the 
clergy  were  not  to  receive  the  oblations  of  the 
laity  on  Easter-day  even  after  Mass,  because  it 
indicated  avarice  ; ’ this  was  to  prevent  simoniacal 
exactions  (see  below).  The  extent  of  simony  in 
mediseval  England  U seen  by  the  denunciations  of 
Chaucer  (c.  1340-1400)  in  his  Canterbury  Tales. 
The  ‘ Persones  Tale  ’ {de  Avaritia)  says  : 

It  *is  the  gretteste  tinne  tb*t  may  be,  after  the  sinne  of 
Lucifer  and  of  Antecrist*  . . . *be  it  by  catel,  be  it  by  pro- 
curinge,  or  by  fleahly  preyere  of  hla  freendea,'  *.«.  by  munua  a 
Ungtia,  of  which  Chaucer  aaya  that,  if  the  nominee  La  worthy,  it 
ia  not  rimony. 

There  were,  indeed,  many  exceptions.  Not  all 
the  clergy  were  guilty  in  this  respect.  Of  the 
* poore  persone  of  a toun’  Chancer  says : 

* Ful  looth  were  him  to  curaen  for  his  tythea. 

But  rather  wolde  he  yeven,  out  of  doute. 

Unto  hia  poure  pariaahena  aboute 
Of  hia  offiing,  and  eek  of  hia  aubataunce. 

He  coude  in  Utel  thing  ban  aufflaaunce.'  8 

The  evil  of  simony  had  been  prevalent  all  over 
the  West  under  Popes  Boniface  IX.  0389-1404) 
and  John  XXin.  (1410-17),  and  the  Council  of 
Constance  on  21st  March  1418  decreed  the  vacation 
of  offices  obtained  thereby;  but  the  decree  was 
half-hearted,  and  had  little  effect.®  Offices  in  the 
curia  were  openly  sold  under  Innocent  Vlii.  (1484- 
92) ; '*  and  the  elections  to  the  papacy  of  Alexander 
VI.  (1492),  and  of  Julius  n.  (1503)  were  openly 

1 Art.  3,  8 Art,  6.  * See  above,  1 1. 

4 Art.  6.  a Art.  L 

8 Ed.  O.  Wordaworth  and  D.  Macleiuie,  London,  1916,  p.  804. 

7 W.  H.  Frere,  Ths  Hue  of  Sasrttm,  Cambridge,  1898*1901,  L 
162. 

8 Prologue,  L 485  ff. 

8 M.  Creighton,  SxsL  of  tho  Papacy,  London,  1882*94,  L 402, 
418* 

W Ib.  IiL  164. 
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promoted  by  bribesA  A stronger  effort  to  abolish 
the  evil  was  made  by  the  Council  of  Trent  in  ^e 
16th  century.  Bishops  were  forbidden  * to  receive 
money  for  ordinations  or  for  letters  dimissory,  or 
the  uke,  though  their  notaries  might  charge 
certain  fees  ; and  so  • with  regard  to  benefices  and 
other  ecclesiastical  posts,  and  the  making  of  con- 
ditions (the  munus  ah  obse^io ; see  above,  § i). 
The  council  in  sess.  xxiL  (‘  Deer,  do  observandis  et 
evitandis  in  celebratione  missae  *)  forbids  the  im- 
portunate exaction  of  alms  for  masses  as  being 
simoniacal.  . ^ . > • 

The  extension  of  the  meaning  of  ‘simony  is 
illustrated  by  some  chapters  of  the  Scotichronicon 
of  the  Scottish  historian  John  of  Fordun,  written 
c.  A.D.  1385.*  Thus  an  abbot  who  gained  his  office 
by  undue  persuasion,  and  another  who  procured 
the  succession  to  his  office  for  his  nephew,®  are 
judged  to  have  been  ^ilty  of  simony,  even  though 
no  money  passed.  And  this  name  is  even  given 
to  the  offence  of  a layman  of  Eichard  C^ur  de 
Lion’s  court  who  received  gifts  from  Saladin.  It 
is  also  applied  to  the  case  of  a monastery  of 
women  whmh  would  admit  only  nuns  who  brought 
a certain  dovry  to  the  community. 

In  medimval  Scotland  offerings  by  parishioners 
came  to  be  regarded  as  dues,  and  were  exacted 
in  spite  of  explicit  regulations  to  the  contrary, 
that  ‘neither  sacraments  nor  sacramentals 
sprinkling  of  the  people  with  holy  water  or 
benediction  by  the  priest  at  Mass)  ‘were 
sold.**  It  ■w'as  the  custom  (though  explicitly 
forbidden  by  law)  for  the  priest  to  retain  the  host 
in  his  hand  on  Easter-day  till  the  communicant 
paid  his  dues.''  Offering  for  masses,  baptwms, 
Durials,  confession  (call^  in  England  ‘shrift- 
silver*),  and  the  churching  of  women  were  common, 
and  were  exacted  as  of  right,  the  priest  refusing 
otherwise  to  officiate  or  to  absolve.®  A relic  of  a 
quasi-compulsory  offering  by  women  when^i^ed 
is  still  found  in  the  last  rubric  of  that  office  in  ^e 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  ; the  woman  ‘ miwt  offer 
accustomed  offerings  * (in  1549  ‘ her  chmm  [chnrom, 
the  white  garment  of  the  baptised  chUd],  and  other 
accustomed  offerings*).  The  exaction  of 
richts  and  Pasche  offrands*  and  the  withholding 
of  the  sacraments  till  they  were  paid  wm  de- 
nounced at  the  last  provinci^  synod  of  the  un- 
reformed Church  in  Scotland,  hmd  in  1558.  In 
1483  a Scottish  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  to 
prevent  money  being  taken  out  of  Scotland  to  pay 
for  promotion  and  for  pleas  in  Rome ; for  no 
ecclesiastic  could  expect  preferment  without  pay- 
ing the  cardinals  and  officials  in  Rome.  A ^nking 
instance  is  the  appointment  of  a bishop  of  Brrohm 
in  1488,  the  deeds  relating  to  which  are  prmted 
in  the  appendix  to  the  Registrum  Epxtcopatus 
Brtekinensis.'^^  ^ ^ ^ x. 

A,  The  East.— As  the  Church  in  the  West 
be^me  richer,  the  form  which  simony  took  had 
reference  chiefly  to  the  presentation  to  b^efices. 
But  in  the  East,  especially  in  the  Far  East,  it 
seems  that  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  had 
to  deal  mth  the  evil  chiefly  in  connexion  with  the 
exaction  of  what  are  called  in  England  ‘ surplioe- 

I Hitt,  of  the  Papacy t hi-  iv.  60 ; for  mm  ^tr  in- 

•Uiioet  B.  Platma?  Uvet  cf  the  Papee,  ed.  W.  Benh«n, 
8 vols.,  London,  1888.  . , . „ , , • 

* Carumee  et  decretal  seas.  xxL  de  Reform.  1 1. 

• Sess.  xxiv.  * de  Reform.*  §#  14,  18. 

4 vilL  86-38 ; ed.  W.  QoodsJI,  Edinburgh,  1759,  L 488®. 

4 J?Ro^rtBonr CcneHia  Seotiae : StattUa  S^tiear^ 

Edinburgh.  1806  (Bannatyne  ii-  82 ; J.  Dowden,  The 


Ol^w.  1810,  & 

7 Regxetrum  SvieeopaJtwe  Aberdoneneu,  Edinburgh, 
(Scalding  (Huh),  ii.  88. 

• /a'p. this  chapter  has  many  other  interesting  instances 
of  the  Mmoniacal  exaction  of  fees.  ^ ^ 

14  Edinbux^h,  1866  (Bannatyne  Club);  Dowden,  p.  888. 


fees* — the  exaction,  not  as  a matter  of  free-will 
ottering,  but  of  right,  of  money  for  baptisms  and 
other  offices.  In  many  cases  tlie  Eastern  cler^ 
have  had  to  live  principally  on  those  fees.  And, 
it  is  to  be  feared,  the  exaction  of  money  for 
ordination  (under  whatever  name  the  fees  are 
charged)  has  been  very  common.  Yet  the  decisions 
of  the  Apostolic  Canons  (wliicU  were  believed  to 
have  apostolic  authority)  and  of  Chalcedon ' are 
held  to  be  still  binding. 

In  Egypt  simony  was  first  introduced  as  a 
regular  system  by  the  Coptic  patriarch  Michael 
(CTiail)  III.  (A.D.  881-884),  who  exacted  large  sums 
from  bishops-elect  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
Musalm5n  government,  and  this  system  continued 
for  several  hundred  years.®  In  India,  among  the 
Christians  of  Malabar,  one  of  the  ettorts  or  the 
Synod  of  Diamper  under  the  Portuguese  (1699)  was 
directed  towards  the  extirpation  oi  simony.® 

With  regard  to  the  other  minor  Eastern 
Churches,  it  may  suffice  to  quote  the  canons  of 
two  of  them.  The  West  Syrian  (Monophysite  or 
Jacobite)  canons  given  by  H.  Denzinger  * say  that 
a bishop  may  not  receive  a gift  for  ordination  or 
for  giving  judgment ; for  in  this  and  similar 
communities  the  civil  authorities  allow  Uie  bishop 
to  be  somewhat  of  a judge  in  ecclesiastical  or 
quasi-ecclesiastical  matters,  such  oa  marriage  ^d 
aivorce.  Further,  priests  and  deacons  are  for- 
bidden to  receive  a gift  from  those  to  whom  they 
distribute  the  sacraments  ; * and  those  who  confer 
or  receive  the  priesthood  by  payment  of  a gift  are 
to  be  submitted  to  the  penance  of  adulterers  and 
fornicators.®  The  East  Syrian  (Nestorian)  Sun- 
hadhus,  or  Book  of  Canon  Law,  deals  with  ordina- 
tions to  the  episcopate,  presbyterate,  or  diaconate, 
effected  by  briM3,'and  with  improper  appointments 
to  the  episcopate  of  persons  who  have  been  under 
penitential  discipline ; * and  forbids  the  exaction 
of  fees  for  baptism,  * because  baptism  is  spiritual 
circumcision,*  though  it  allows  the  giving  of 
voluntary  offerings.®  In  spite  of  canons,  however, 
bribery  tor  ordination  has  always  been  the  b^e 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Churches.  A pajrticularly  bad 
case  occurred  in  the  6th  cent.,  when  one  Abr^wn 
was  consecrated  through  simony  bishop  of  Beith 
L&phat  in  the  south  of  Persia,  with  the  result 
that  he  and  his  three  oonsocrators  were  excom 
municated  by  two  succeeding  patriarchs.'* 

5.  Modern  Anglican  rc^^tions,— A^  the 
Reformation  simony  comes  into  view  in  Engird 
almost  entirely  with  regard  to  preferm«mt,  but 
the  statute  31  Elizab.  cap.  6 imposed  fines  on 
those  who  conferred  or  received  holy  ordeia 
simoniacally,  as  well  as  voiding  presentations  to 
benefices  so  made.  In  the  Engusn  esnons  of  1804 
an  oath  is  directed  to  be  taken  by  those  who  are 
about  to  be  admitted  to  office,  that  they  have  not 
obtained  it  by  simoniacal  payment,  contract,  or 
promise."  This  applies  to  ordinations  as  well  as  to 
admissions  to  benefices  and  other  ecclesiastical 
offices.  The  same  oath  is  prescribed  in  the  present 
canons  of  the  Church  of  Ireland."  Under  modem 
conditions  this  regfulation  serves  indirectly  to 
protect  the  clergy  from  undue  pressure  by  patrons 
of  livings  to  make  promises  not  required  by  the 
Church  for  the  performance  of  their  duty  (the 
munus  ab  obsequto).  This  is  seen  very  clearly  ux 
the  canons  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  SooUand. 
A provision  of  long  standing  enacts  that  no  promise 

• Christian  Bgypt,  London,  1901,  pp.  76.  9a 

• O.  B.  Kow«jd,  The  Christvane  <tf  SL  Thomas  and  thsir 

Lt'Cuxytet,  Oxford,  1864,  p.  89.  ^ •••4 

4 Rita  OrisrUalium,  Warxburg,  1868-64, 1.  4^  can.  IJA 

• Ib.  L 498,  can.  89.  ® if- > ^ 

t vilL  a 4 TlU.  6.  » vL  ^ osn.  7.  ^ 

W.  A.  Wlprmaa,  An  Xntrod.  to  the  of  the  Amyrian 

I CAureA,  London,  1910,  p.  198  L 
> 71  Oftn.  40.  ciat.  86. 
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other  than  the  ordinary  canonical  subscriptions  is 
to  be  required  or  nven  in  the  case  of  an  episcopal 
election  as  a condition  of  the  election,  or  of  the 
conhimation  of  the  election  by  the  comprovincial 
bishops.^  Another,  dating  from  1911,  forbids 
(with  certain  reservations)  any  bishop,  priest,  or 
deacon  about  to  be  admitted  to  an  office  or  order 
to  make  any  promise,  or  to  lay  himsdf  under  any 
obligation  inconsistent  with  his  retaining  his  lawful 
liberty  of  judgment  in  performing  his  duties.* 

But  there  is  a danger  of  simony,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  which  any  system  of  ec^esiastical 
patronage  is  liable  unless  stringent  precautions 
are  taken.  The  sale  of  advowsons  and  of  next 
presentations  lias  given  much  trouble  in  the 
Church  of  England.  The  prohibition  of  the  sales 
in  totOt  if  the  system  of  patronage  is  maintained — 
and  ^ere  are  at  least  equally  great  dangers  in 
popular  election  of  the  clergy  by  tne  parishioners — 
would  lead  to  the  patronage  in  many  cases  being 
held  by  persons  who  had  no  interest  m the  parish. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  patronage  is  bought  and 
sold  indiscriminately,  simony  must  be  the  result. 
One  way  in  which  this  has  in  the  past  been  the 
case  is  by  exacting  a resignation  TOnd  from  the 
presentee  to  a benefice — t.e.  a promise  to  resigm 
after  a definite  period.  General  resignation  bon^ 
have  long  been  forbidden,  but  a statute  of  the 
early  part  of  the  19th  cent.  (9  Geo.  TV.  cap.  94) 
allowed  such  a bond  to  be  given  if  it  were  in 
favour  of  some  person  named  in  the  bond.  The 

great  reform  in  this  matter  was  effected  in 
ngland  in  1898,  when  the  English  Benefices 
Act,  among  other  provisions,  required  sales  of 
advowsons  to  be  registered,  forbade  sales  of  next 
presentations,  or  sales  by  auction  of  any  right 
of  patronage  except  as  part  of  an  estate,  and 
invalidated  agreements  to  exercise  a right  of 
patronage  in  favour  of  a particular  person.  The 
new  declaration  against  simony  was  of  a very 
stringent  character.*  For  this  reform  the  Church 
of  England  is  chiefly  indebted  to  the  persistence 
of  Ar^bishop  K.  w.  Benson,  who,  however,  did 
not  live  to  see  the  Act  passed.^ 


6.  Penalties  for  simony. — In  the  earlier  authori- 
ties the  penalty  prescribed,  in  the  case  of  all 
parties  concerned,  was  excommunication  for  laity 
and  monks  (who  at  first  were  almost  always  lay- 
men,  and  therefore  judged  under  that  category), 
and,  in  addition,  deposition  and  deprivation  for 
the  clergy.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  penalty  of 
excommunication  seems  by  degrees  to  have  been 
relaxed.  Acuinas  in  his  Summa^  says  that  the 
proper  penalty  for  simony  is  for  a man  to  be 
deprived  of  that  which  he  has  got  thereby,  as  is 
laid  down  in  canon  2 of  Chalcedon.*  And  the 
Nestorian  Sunhadhus*  decrees  deposition,^  and 
only  in  some  cases  excommunication.”  In  England 
the  Elizabethan  statute  * imposes  fines  and  voiaance 
of  the  benefice. 

But  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,^  saying  that  a 
layman  or  monk  who  has  been  guilty  of  simoniacal 
transactions  is  to  be  anathematized,  and  that  the 
cleric  is  to  be  deposed,  says  also  that  the  bishop 
who  receives  the  money  endangers  his  own  office 
{fia0fji6s).  Excommunication  is  also  prescribed  in 
the  Sardioan  canons;*  in  the  Apostolic  Canons^* 
expressly  for  both  giver  and  receiver  *as  Simon 
Magus  [was  excommunicated]  by  Peter  * ; also 
at  the  3rd  Council  of  Braga. ^ Subsequent  practice, 
however,  varied.  The  2na  Council  of  Orleans  orders 
deposition  of  a priest  ordained  simoniacally,  with- 
out mentioning  the  punishment  of  the  ordainer ; ^ 
the  Council  of  Ithelms  orders  deposition  of  a bishop 
appropriating  the  property  of  other  Churches,  say- 
ing that  he  is  to  be  deposed  'as  he  cannot  ^ 
excommunicated.’  “ The  8th  Council  of  Toledo 
adds  imprisonment  in  a monasteiy  to  excommunica- 
tion ('anathema’);  the  11th m some  cases  adds 
a flogging.  The  * Trullan  ’ Council  mentions  only 
deposition,^*  and  so  the  2nd  Council  of  Nicsea^*  in 
some  cases,  though  in  others^  excommunication 
is  added.  The  Council  of  Tours  “ only  says  that 
aimoniacs  will  have  their  portion  with  Simon 
[Magus]  ; so  the  third  Lateran,  sulMtitut^g  Gehazi 
tor  Simon. 

LimuiTnu.— This  h*8  b«en  given  in  the  course  of  the  article. 

A J.  Maclean. 


SIN. 


American  (H.  B.  ALEXANDER),  p.  628. 
Babylonian  (S.  H.  Lanodon),j>.  531. 

Buddhist  (T.  W.  and  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids), 
p.  533. 

Celtic  (J.  A MacCuixoch),  p.  534. 

Chinese  ( J.  Dyer  Ball),  p.  535. 

Christian  (H.  R.  Mackintosh),  p.  538. 
Egyptian  (A.  M.  Blackman),  p.  544. 


Greek  (A.  W.  Mair),  m 545. 

Hebrew  and  Jewish  ( W.  H.  Bennett),  p.  556. 
Hindu  (A.  B.  Keith),  p.  560. 

Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  562. 

Japanese  (M.  Revon),  p.  566. 

Muslim  (£.  Sell),  p.  567. 

Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  569. 

Teutonic  (S.  G.  Younqert),  p.  570. 


SIN  (American). — ^There  is,  of  course,  no  such 
thing  as  an  aboriginal  critioue,  or  science,  of 
conduct  in  America.  Accoraingly,  among  the 
American  Indian  peoples  there  is  no  conscious 
demarcation  of  classes  of  offence  with  respect  to 
responsibility  and  object,  such  as  is  represented  by 
the  civilized  man’s  conception  of  crime  as  offence 
against  law,  vice  as  offence  against  society,  and  sin 
as  offence  a^gainst  the  divine  in  nature  or  m human 
nature.  Sin,  vice,  crime,  pollution,  and  even  mis- 
fortune, are,  for  the  American  Indian,  all  embraced 
in  the  cat^ory  of  evil ; the  range  of  the  things 
which  he  recognizes  as  eiHl  (and  also  as  good)  is,  m 
the  broad,  equivalent  to  the  range  of  things  evil 
(and  good)  recognized  by  other  races  of  men  ; but 
he  did  not,  abonginiUly,  make  a reflective  separa- 


1 Oan.  liL  17.  > Can.  xU.  2. 

s A.  0.  Benson.  Lif4  qf  Edward  WhiU  Btrwon,  London,  1900. 
IL  103  n. 

< For  an  account  of  the  opposition  in  Parliament  to  the 
^r^lMsals,  and  of  the  whole  movement  for  reform,  see  ib.  iL 


Uon  of  these  things  into  classes.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  impracticable  to  treat  the  native  Americans’ 
conceptions  of  sin  except  as  related  to  their  general 
notions  of  morality,  of  which  subject  this  is  a 
special  continuation. 

X.  Pollution. — It  is  a commonplace  of  the  study 
of  primitive  thinking  that  the  notions  of  spiritu^ 
ana  materied,  of  psychical  and  physical,  are  not 
clear-cut,  and  that  tne  distinction  is,  therefore,  no 
more  siraificant  than  it  was  to  those  Ephesians 
whom  Heraclitus  satirized  for  their  purifications 
by  bloo^  It  is,  indeed,  perfectly  natural  to  the 
animistic  or  pantheistic  frame  of  mind  to  conceive 

1 Above,  93.  3 Above,  f s.  3 Above,  f 4. 

* vilL  6.  « viL  6.  « Above,  9 5. 

7 Can.  2.  8 Can.  1,  2-  » Can.  29  [80J. 

M So  Oan.  76  [761. 

11  Oan.  8 : ' anathema  sit  danti  et  aodplentL* 

13  Can.  4.  13  Can.  21 ; see  above,  9 a- 

14  Can.  8 ; above,  9 a 

w Can.  8.  So,  perhape,  Gregory  the  Great,  Bp.  Iv.  27. 

16  Can.  22,  28 ; above,  9 a 

17  Can.  4.  18  Gkn.  6.  1»  Above,  9 > 
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physical  nature  as  susceptible  of  giving  or  of  re- 
ceiving spiritual  taint,  and  hence  to  imagine  that 
the  spiritual  taint  roa^  be  removed  by  physical 
purifications.  This  notion  of  uncleanness  and  its 
medicine,  as  TOrtaining  both  to  men  and  to  things, 
is  as  universal  as  is  religious  ceremonial  Nor  can 
it  be  dismissed  as  mere  superstition  while  we 
repeat — and  with  reason — that  cleanliness  is  next 
to  godliness. 

The  American  Indian  does  not  differ  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  in  respect  of  this  confusion 
of  spiritual  and  physical.  Notions  of  pollution  and 
purification  are  a part  of  his  habit  of  mind  and 
the  explanation  of  much  of  his  ritual.  Birth  and 
death,  the  functions  of  sex,  preparation  for  war, 
for  great  hunts,  for  sowings  and  reapings,  and  above 
all  for  the  great  clan  and  tribal  Mtivals,  are 
everywhere  attended  with  purificatory  ceremonies 
—among  which  are  abstinences,  fastings,  sacrifices, 
catharsis  and  emesis,  and  dedicatory  nt^  such  as 
painting  of  the  body  and  face  with  symbols, 
oathings,  aspergings,  anointing,  and  sacramental 
feasts.  The  Indian  stands  before  his  lodge  at  the 
dawn  in  order  that  the  young  and  growing  sun 
mav  strike  him  with  the  rays  oi  its  vigorous  youth, 
ana  make  him  strong ; he  strokes  his  child  with 
green  vegetation  that  its  life  may  be  green  and 
flourishing. 

‘The  old  Indians.'  writes  a missionary  to  the  Sioox.  ‘con- 
tinuously bathed  their  feet  in  dew  and  snow,  and  their  bodies 
in  snow  and  rain  and  “ sacred  living  water."  The  purpose  of 
this  was  more  to  “ keep  the  perceptions  keen  ” than  to  keep  the 
body  dean.’  l 

The  rite  of  baptism  m practised  by  some  of  the 
Plains  tribes,  by  the  Aztec,  and  by  the  Maya  was 
governed  by  a similar  motive. 

Thus,  in  the  Boko,  the  offlciatiDg  elder *  * makes  certain  wet 
lines  on  the  face  of  the  child.*  These  signify  that  the  sustaining 
of  life  through  the  power  of  water  comes  from  'Hra'wa  atiiis,  %.€. 
from  Father  Heaven.^  Bishop  Landa  says  of  the  Yucatec  that 
they  named  their  baptismal  rite  eaputzihU^  meaning  to  be 
* bom  anew  * ; and  he  adds  that ' they  hare  such  a respect  for 
it  that  those  who  bare  sins  on  their  conidenoe  or  who  feel 
themselves  inclined  to  commit  a sin,  confess  to  the  priest  in 
order  to  be  in  a state  to  receive  baptism.  . . . They  beheve  that 
they  receive  therefrom  a disposition  indtned  to  good  conduct, 
that  it  guarantees  them  from  all  temptations  of  the  devil,  with 
respect  to  temporal  things,  and  by  means  of  this  rite  and  a 
go<^  life  they  hope  to  secure  salvation  (gloriay  > Another  most 
mteresting  rite  described  by  Landa  ^ was  the  feast  of  1 2iao 
(February^  in  which  expiation  for  the  shedding  of  blood  in  the 
chase  was  made : * for  they  regarded  as  abominable  all  shedding 
of  blood  apart  from  saorifloes.^ 


Pollution  of  places  and  things  is,  of  course, 
recognized  along  with  pollution  of  persons.  The 
destruction  of  old  utensils  and  the  preparation  of 
new  for  new  undertakings  or  for  the  new  year  is 
connected  with  such  a conception,  of  which  per- 
haps the  dearest  symbol  is  the  sweeping  of  sacred 
or  festival  precincts — a feature  of  the  Creek  Bwk, 
and  of  numerous  festivals  of  the  Pueblo,  Aztec, 
Maya,  Inca,  and  other  tribes  with  daborate 
rituals.  One  of  the  most  affecting  anecdotes  of 
the  Mexican  Conquest  is  related  by  Bernal  Diaz. 

A few  days  after  Cortes'  entry  into  Teno<^titlan  a group  of 
the  Spaniards  were  conducted  by  Montezuma  to  the  summit  of 
the  great  UoealU  overlooking  the  market-place.  There  the 
Mexican  monarch  first  proudly  Indicated  the  wealth  and 
populousness  of  the  rich  volley  over  which  he  ruled,  and  then 
brought  the  strangers  into  the  presence  of  his  gods.  Cortes 
seizM  the  occasion  to  demand  permission  to  erect  there  a 
Christian  cross.  * You  will  see/  he  sold  in  efleot,  ‘ how  these 
symbols  of  ^e  devil  which  you  have  placed  here  will  wither 
before  tiie  symbol  of  the  true  fidth.*  Montezuma  IxKlignantly 
refused,  upbraiding  the  Spaniards  for  their  impiety ; and  when 
they  departed  he  remained  behind  to  perform  expiation  and 
cleanse  the  temple  of  the  sin  wherewith  ft  was  talnt^<^ 

3.  Vice  and  crime. — Even  among  peoples  with  a 
scientific  ethics  the  conception  of  vice  (as  a social 
offence  punishable  by  public  opprobrium)  and  of 
A.  McO.  Beede,  Totoard  tht  iSim,  Bismarck,  191fi,  p.  6S. 

* f*  RBSW  [19041.  pt.  Z,  p.  217. 

s Jtelaeion  ds  loM  oosos  os  Fuoatan,  Paris,  1864,  ch.  zxvi. 

^Ch.  xL 

0 Bernal  Diaz  del  Castillo,  BiH.  V^rdadera  ds  la  Conquista 
ds  la  Nutva  Stpafla,  Madrid,  16S2,  ch.  xdL 
VOL.  XI. — 34 


crime  (as  physically  punishable,  by  law)  is  not 
wholly  distinguishea  from  the  conception  of  sin  (as 
offence  a^inst  God  or  nature).  Vices  and  crimes, 
though  tliey  may  be  punishable  evils,  are  not  re- 
garded as  sins  when  there  is  no  guilty  motive; 
and  sin,  at  the  other  extreme,  exists  where  there 
is  temptation  to  gi^t,  entertained  without  resist- 
ance, even  though  it  may  eventuate  in  no  vicious 
or  criminal  action.  Nevertheless,  in  the  great 
mid-realm  of  conduct  most  offences  are  regarded 
as  having  the  twofold  character  of  social  offence 
punishable  by  society  and  sinful  offence  to  be 
answered  by  the  mercy  of  God  or  by  the  con- 
science. The  practical  problem  of  the  distribution 
of  responsibility  is  so  complex  that  it  forms  to-day 
one  of  the  greatest  ana  least-settled  fields  of 
ethical  controversy. 

Such  being  the  case  among  the  more  advanced, 
it  is  certaimy  not  to  be  expected  that  primitive 
peoples  should  make  any  clear  distinction  between 
the  two  types  of  offence — least  of  all,  in  view  of 
the  fact  t^t  primitive  societies,  almost  without 
exception,  are  theocratic  in  their  sanctions : a 
people  whose  customs  are  regarded  as  established 
ana  sustained  by  tutelar  or  patron  gods,  or  by 
ancestral  heroes  become  divine,  must  inevitably 
reg^d  offences  against  society  as  offences  against 
divinity,  and  all  social  offences,  thei'efore,  as  sins. 
This  is  the  prevalent  American  Indian  notion. 
Murder  is  punished  for  the  appeasement  of  the 
vianes  of  the  murdered  rather  tnan  for  injury  to 
the  tribe.  Impurity,  and  especisdiy  sexual  per- 
version, was  regarded  in  many  loc^ities  as  an 
abominable  impiety,  to  be  atoned  only  by  bloodshed 
(though  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  charge  of 
this  oflence  was  sometimes  brought,  as  by  the 
Aztec  against  the  Huastec  and  by  tue  Inca  against 
the  Yunca,  mainly  os  an  excuse  for  bloody  con- 
quest). Disobedience  to  tribal  cnstom  has  all  the 
taint  of  blasphemy,  and  Indian  leg^da  aboimd 
with  incidents  of  supernatural  retributions  for 
tabus  defied. 

Perhaps  as  clear  a notion  as  may  be  gained  of  the 
range  of  Indian  moral  ideas  is  suggested  by  native 
terms  for  types  of  persons. 

Thus  the  Omaha  tribe  have  words  to  designate : (a)  on  the 
side  of  good:  on  unselfish  person,  a self-controlled  penon,  a 
straightforward  or  truthful  person,  a willing,  a sympathetic,  a 
courteous,  s hospitable  person ; (6)  on  ths  side  of  the  bad : 
a liar,  a thief,  a quarrcller,  a glutton,  a meddler,  a libertine, 
a boaster,  a talebearer,  a beggar,  and.  again,  on  impudent, 
on  obstinate,  a stingy,  a discourteous  person.  * Religion  and 
ethics,  closely  interwoven,  pervaded  the  life  of  the  tribe,  and  in 
judging  the  evidences  of  oonstructive  thought  on  these  topics 
one  should  not  consider  them  spurt  from  the  natural  and  social 
environment  of  the  people.’  ^ Of  the  kindred  Sioux  Beede  says 
that  the  old  Indians  mode  mnch  of  humility  (igluhtJntnieijfey 
and  charity  (u)aeantkiye\  and  in  another  connexion  he  givee 
the  interesting  information  that  the  soul  of  * a willful  suicide 
cannot  dwell  m any  living  object ; a suicide,  who  does  his  deed 
willfully,  is  painless  snd  hopeless,  sole,  alone  and  exclusive,  on 
“ aristocrat^  in  all  but  the  ability  to  moke  others  serve  him.'* 

Both  the  virtues  and  the  offences  give  an  en- 
lightening glimpse  into  the  Indian’s  conception 
of  the  spiritual  sociality  of  the  world.  Moral  stand- 
ards and  moral  enlightenment  varied,  and  still 
vary,  neatly  from  triTO  to  tribe ; but  it  is  probably 
true  that  everywhere  the  maintenance  of  custom 
rested  upon  the  entirely  theological  grounds  given 
to  Knud  Kasmussen  by  the  old  Eskimo  : 

‘ We  observe  our  old  customs,  in  order  to  hold  the  world  up, 
for  the  powers  must  not  be  offended.  We  observe  oar  customs, 
in  order  to  hold  each  other  up  ; we  ore  afraid  of  the  great  EviL 
. . . Men  ore  so  helxdees  in  the  face  of  illness.  The  people  here 
do  penance,  because  the  dead  ore  strong  in  their  vital  sap,  and 
boundless  in  their  mighL’  * 


* A.  O.  Fletcher  and  P.  La  Flesche,  * The  Omaha  Tribe,*  in 
f7  RJJJJIT  [1911],  p.  cost;  cf.  also  F.  Boos.  ‘TWmshlan 
M>’thology,’  in  31  RBRW  [1916],  pp.  44S-4&S,  one  of  the  fullest 
analyses  of  the  moral  and  religious  idess  of  an  Amerioon  Indian 
tribe,  os  sliown  in  its  myths. 

* Pj>.  79,  141. 

s K.  Rasmussen,  Tha  PeopU  qf  tiU  Polar  Norik,  London, 
1906,  p.  124. 
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3.  Sin,  confession,  and  penitence. — The  concep- 
tion of  sin  in  the  more  precise  sense,  as  offence 
against  divine  powers,  calling  for  repentance  and 
inner  regeneration,  is  by  no  means  absent  from  the 
Indian  consciousness.  In  a number  of  localities, 
and  especially  in  the  more  civilized  native  states, 
confession  smd  penance  under  priestly  super\^ion 
were  important  rites  in  pre-Columban  times. 
Nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  institution  of  these 
rites  in  Christian  forms  by  the  first  missionaries 
would  have  received  the  hearty  and  conscientious 
favour  which  the  mission  relations  attest,  had 
there  not  been  in  the  aboriginal  disposition  some 
natural  intuition  of  their  significance.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  impiety,  blasphemy,  and  a willing- 
ness to  do  evil  were  thoroughly  reprobated ; while, 
on  the  converse  side,  the  Indian  sought  by  every 
means  to  find  favour  and  enlightenment  from  the 
higher  powers  by  which  he  deemed  himself  to  be 
surrounded  and  sustained.  Probably  no  human 
race  has  laid  such  general  stress  upon  the  sig- 
nificance of  visions,  won  in  fast  and  solitude,  as  a 
form  of  inspiration ; in  many  tribes  it  was  the 
common  practice  for  a man  or  woman  in  trouble  to 
seek  help  and  consolation  by  this  means,  while 
it  was  no  less  general  for  each  individual,  on 
approaching  maturity,  to  conduct  a similar  quest 
of  nis  life’s  helper,  making  a kind  of  consecration 
of  Ms  strength  to  the  tut^ar  power. 

There  are  stories,  not  a few,  of  pagan  Indians, 
visited  by  remorse  for  some  crime,  and  expiating 
it  even  by  self-inflicted  death;  stories,  too,  of 
entire  change  of  character  as  a result  of  vision 
or  of  some  similarly  intimate  experience.  But  for 
the  more  doctrinated  conception  of  sin  and  re- 
sponsibility it  is  necessa^  to  turn  to  the  ritualized 
r^igions  of  the  semi-civilized  nations — at  least,  for 
pre-C^lumban  practices.  Thus,  Las  Casas,  de- 
scribing the  religion  of  the  Guatemalans,  whom  ho 
knew  intimately,  presents  their  compnnetions  and 
penitences  as  worthy  examples  of  piety  to  the 
Spaniards  themselves,^  while  the  similar  prsuctices 
of  the  Yucatec  and  Mexican  peoples  are  aescribed 
by  Landa,  Sahagun,  and  other  writers.  Of  the 
Yucatec  Landa  says : 

* Hie  Yncatec  knew  nataraHj  evil  when  they  committed  It, 
and  they  believed  that  it  was  in  punishment  for  sin  and  evil 
that  death  came  to  them,  as  also  Illness  and  sulferlnr.  They 
had  the  custom  of  confession,  and  when  they  were  in  the  mind 
lor  it,  it  was  made  In  the  foUowing  manner.  VHien,  in  conse- 

3ueoce  of  illness  or  somsthin;  slse,  they  were  in  danger  of 
yinz,  they  confessed  their  sins ; but  if  they  forTOt  to  think 
thereof,  their  nearest  relatives  or  friends  remindea  them  of  it. 
Thus  they  told  publicly  their  sins  to  the  priest,  if  he  were 

Ereeeot ; if  not,  to  their  fathers  and  mothers,  wives  to  their 
usbandLs,  and  husbands  to  their  wives.  The  faults  of  ^ch 
they  most  ootomonly  accused  themselves  were  theft,  murder, 
weaknesses  of  the  flesh,  and  false  testimony.  But  it  often 
happened,  when  they  came  to  recover,  that  there  arose  quarrels 
between  husband  and  wife,  becaose  of  their  infidelities,  and 
with  those  who  had  caused  them.  Men  confessed  their  de- 
linquencies Ofo^tMxosX  except  those  which  they  had  committed 
with  their  slaves,  for  they  said  that  it  was  permitted  to  use 
those  who  belonnd  to  them  as  they  willed  They  did  not 
oonfesB  sins  in  intention,  although  they  regarded  such  as  evil ; 
and  in  their  oonnsels  and  preachings  they  preached  their 
avoidance.** 

Sahagun  gives  many  prayers  which  are  peni- 
tential or  confessional  in  tone,  and  describes  the 
numberless  penitences  impost  by  the  priests. 
Formal  confession,  it  appears,  was  made  primarily 
to  the  god  Tezcatlipoca,  ‘Smok^g  Mirror,*  the 
invisible  and  impalpable  deity  who  penetrates 
all  things  and  sees  even  into  the  recesses  of  the 
heart. 


I AvUogitioa  Historia  de  l<u  Indict,  sd.  Serrano  r Sans 
Madrid,  1009,  ch.  olxxx.  p.  478. 

*Oh.  zrrU. 


Our  merciful  master,  who  art  tho  sustainer  and  defender  of  alL 
receive  in  penitence  and  hearken  to  the  anguishes  of  thy  slave 
and  vassaL* 

After  this  prayer  the  priest  exhorts  the  penitent 
to  tell  all,  omitting  nothing  for  shame  or  weak- 
ness ; and,  when  the  confession  is  made,  he  assigns 
the  penance  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  sin. 
Sahagun  says  that  the  confessors  kept  secret  what 
was  confessed  to  them,  stating  that  it  was  not  to 
them  but  to  their  god  that  the  sin  was  confessed  : 
‘ they  had  not  confessed  to  man,  but  simply  to  God.* 
Nevertheless, it  appears  that  confession  and  penance 
relieved  the  culprit  from  civil  penalties  (again  an 
instance  of  the  confusion  of  crime  and  sin) ; and, 
when  Spanish  pnests  replaced  the  native  with  the 
Christian  confession,  tne  Indians  expected  the 
certificate  of  confession,  which  they  asked  of 
the  fathers,  to  satisfy  any  legal  complaint  against 
their  conduct.  As  in  Yucatan,  confession  was  not 
frequent,  but  only  with  approaching  age  or  fear  of 
calamity ; but  they  at  least  * believed  themselves 
obliged  to  confess  once  in  their  life,  and  this,  in 
lumxne  naturali,  without  having  any  previous 
notion  of  the  faith.*  ^ 

The  narratives  of  the  French  Jesuits  and  other 
Roman  Catholic  missionaries  to  the  wilder  tribes 
uniformly  describe  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
confessional  was  welcomed  by  the  Indians,  and 
their  willmgness  to  undergo  penance  for  their 
faults.  This,  of  course  (though  there  is  some 
evidence  for  a pagan  practice  of  confession  even 
among  very  primitive  Indian  tribes),^  does  not 
^gue  any  previous  acquaintance  with  the  rite,  but 
it  does  indicate  a ready  comprehension  of  its 
meaning — for  which  there  is  some  analogy  in 
such  pagan  customs  as  that  described  in  the  * Re- 
lations * of  the  mission  to  the  Hurons : 

* They  addreia  themselves  to  the  Sky,  paying  it  homage ; and 
they  dill  upon  the  Sun  to  be  witness  of  th»r  courage,  their 
misery,  or  of  their  innocenoe.  But,  above  all,  in  the  treaties  of 
peace  and  alliance  with  foreign  nations  they  invoke,  as  witnesses 
of  their  sincerity,  the  Sun  and  the  Sky,  which  see  into  the 
depihs  of  their  hearts  and  will  wreak  vengeance  on  the 
trwche^  of  those  who  betray  their  trust  and  do  not  keep  their 
word.  So  true  is  what  Tertullian  said  of  the  most  In^el 
nations,  that  nature  in  the  midst  of  perils  makes  them  speak 
with  a Ohristian  voice, — txelamant  voeem  ntUttraliUr  Cfkrit- 
tianam, — and  have  recourse  to  a Qod  whom  they  invoke  almost 
without  knowing  him,— Deo.'  • 

The  * Relation  of  1653-54  * contains  a number  of 
affecting  narratives  of  Indian  conversions,  and  in 
the  midst  an  account  of  the  reception  of  the  con- 
fessional rite,  not  without  its  amusing  features. 
Says  the  good  father : 

'When  winter  expires  in  giving  birth  to  spring,  all  ooi 
hunters  betake  themselves,  with  all  their  goods,  to  the 
hanks  of  ths  g^reat  river,  at  the  cove  or  harbor  which  we  cell 
Todoussac;  and  here,  a public  confession  is  held,  without 
gehenna  [rack],  without  torture,  and  without  any  coercion. 
There  is  said  to  be  a country  where  the  cold  Is  so  great  as  to 
frecse  all  words  uttered  there ; and,  when  spring  approaches, 
upon  these  words  thawing  out,  there  is  heard,  almost  in  a 
moment,  all  that  was  said  during  the  winter.  Whatever  may 
be  the  foondation  of  this  story,  it  is  trae  that  all  the  evU  that 
has  been  oommitted  during  the  winter  in  these  great  woods  is 
told  to  the  father  publicly  in  the  month  of  ApriL  The  first- 
comers  recite  aloud  the  confessions  of  those  who  follow,  and 
this  from  a seal  which  they  feel  for  Christian  justice.'  * 

Incidents  of  zeal  for  confession  and  baptism  are 
related  by  many  missionaries,  and  often  in  con- 
nexions that  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the 
candidates  conceived  the  relimous  significance  of 
the  rite  correctly,  judged  by  toe  standards  of  the 
Church : s.0.,  the  purification  sought  is  clearly 
conceived  by  the  Inman  as  an  inner  and  spiritual 
change,  not  as  a mere  release  from  external  taint 
and  public  obloquy.  In  the  older  native  rites 
there  are  many  elements  that  represent  a con- 
ception of  regenerated  life.  In  most  cases,  it  is 

1 B.  de  Sahagun,  JETvit.  gtntral  dt  leu  cotou  dt  Nxuva  StpcHa, 
Mexico,  1820-30,  bk.  1.  ch.  xil. 

* See  S RBEW  (1802],  p.  465,  note  8. 

*Jttuit  RelaUont,  xxxili.  ['Lower  Canada,  Algonkine, 
Hurons,  1648-49  q 225. 

* Ib.  xlL  [*  Lower  Canada,  Iroquois,  1654-56 1 180  fL 
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true,  the  native  prophet  or  preacher  promises 
material  as  Tvell  as  spiritual  advantafes  ; hut  the 
latter  are  nearly  always  present.  The  Indians 
have  learned  lessons  of  reli^on  from  both  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant  missionaries,  and  their 
native  pr<mhet8  have  adopted  elements  from  both 
forms  of  Christianity,  but  obviously  because  of  a 
distinctly  native  foundation  upon  vAiich  to  build. 

'Long  time  I knew  nothing — just  like  an  enimaJ,'  said  one 
convert  to  euoh  a seznl-Ohristian  native  creed. *  *I  was  a 
drunkard,  was  a thief,  and  a robber.  When  I Joined  this  re* 
ligion,  I was  told  to  be  good.  ...  I prayed  and  was  sick — ^my 
soul  was  sick.  1 prayed  to  Ood  and  he  Mys  me  for  that.  . . . ▲ 
good  Christian  man  in  the  dark  sees  a light  toward  Qod.  Ood 
makes  a fog-— a good  Christian  man  goes  straight  through  it  to 
the  end,  like  good  medicine.  I believe  this  religion.  It  helps 
poor  people.*^ 

The  form  of  the  idea  underlying  this  expression  is 
Christian,  but  its  substance  is  tne  nniversal  one  of 
a human  conscience,  first  oppressed  by  the  sense 
of  sin,  then  redeemed  by  an  intimate  and  buoyant 
consciousness  of  grace  received. 

4.  The  orig^in  of  sin. — ^Theology  is,  of  course, 
no  primitive  science.  Nevertheless,  the  problems 
with  which  the  theologian  must  deal  are  too  ele- 
mental in  human  life  not  to  have  appealed  to  the 
minds  of  men  in  all  grades  of  reflective  advance- 
ment. Among  them  no  problem  is  more  universally 
felt  than  is  that  of  the  origin  of  evil : how  comes 
it  that  men  are  tried  with  suffering,  and  above  all 
oppressed  by  their  own  inescapable  shames  7 This 
is  the  problem  of  the  tales  of  Pandora  and  Eve,  of 
Job  and  of  CEdipns,  as  well  as  of  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul ; and  it  is  the  problem  at  the  heart 
of  many  of  the  most  ancient  myths  of  the  aboriginal 
peoples  of  the  New  World. 

Isot  infrequently  in  American  myth  an  age  of 
innocence  preceded  the  present  oonoition  of  men. 
Thus  the  Cheyenne  tale  of  the  ‘Great  Medicine** 
tells  of  a paradisal  age  when  men  were  naked  and 
innocent,  amid  fields  of  plenty,  followed  by  a 
period  in  which  flood,  war,  and  famine  ensued 
upon  the  gift  of  understanding.  In  the  usual 
N.  American  stories  death  and  evil  come  iuto  the 
world  as  the  result  of  sortilege,  hut  there  are  many 
examples  in  which  moral  motives  enter — as  in  the 
Eskimo  tale  in  which  man  is  given  choice  between 
eternal  life  in  eternal  darkness  or  mortality  blessed 
by  the  light  of  day,  and  chooses  the  latter. 
Probably  the  most  b^ntiful  of  all  these  tales  is 
the  Wintnn  story  of  ‘ Sedit  and  the  Two  Brothers 
Hns.*» 

Olelbis,  th«  creator,  caused  the  demiurgic  brotbera  Has  to 
make  a road  to  heaven,  at  the  top  placing  two  springe,  one  tor 
internal  and  one  for  external  jrariflcanon.  Mortals  growing 
old  could  mount  to  tbeee  springs  and  there  renew  their  youth. 
But  Ooyote — also  a demiurgic  power— opposes  this : * Joy  at 
birth  and  grief  for  the  dead  is  better,’  he  nys,  * for  these  mean 
love.*  80  the  road  is  destroyed. 

Of  course,  in  the  great  number  of  tales,  it  is  a 
broken  tabu  that  first  brings  the  disaster  of  evil 
into  the  world. 

But  certainly,  of  all  native  American  beliefs, 
that  of  most  extraordinary  interest  in  this  con- 
nexion is  the  Aztec  conception.  In  Mexican  and 
Mayan  myth  alike  the  origin  of  the  world  is  repre< 
sented  as  occupying  a series  of  cycles  or  ages,  each, 
as  it  were,  an  experimental  creation,  and  each,  up 
to  the  present,  destroyed  cataclysmically  to  make 
place  for  a better  effort.  The  present  age — or 
*Snn,*  of  the  world,  as  the  Artec  conceiv^  it — 
endures  by  reason  of  the  oontinnal  expiation, 
self-maceration,  and  sacrifice  of  human  hearts, 
offered  to  gods  who  had  made  of  themselves  the 
first  great  sacrifice.  The  fullest  version  of  this 
remarkable  myt^  is  in  the  anonymous  Historia  de 
lot  Mexicanot  por  sus  PintvraSt  though  it  is  to  be 

1 14  RBSW  [1880],  pt.  2,  p.  754 1. 

S ArUAropoloateal  Arict,  I\sid  Oolumiian  Mtmum,  lx.  [1906] 
84  fl. 

* JoramUh  Oortin.  Creation  MythM  PrimiHvt  Ammriea, 
Boston,  1806.  p.  108  ff. 


found  also  in  the  Anales  oLa  Cuauhtitlan,  frag- 
mentarily.  The  idea  underlying  the  myth  is 
apparently  related  to  the  notion  of  Anaximander 
that  individual  life  (even  of  gods)  is  in  some  sense 
an  arrogance  and  injustice  to  be  atoned  for,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  ceremonial  of  Mexican  religion 
was  devoted  to  acts  of  atonement.  How  completely 
the  idea  dominated  the  Mexican  mind  is  most 
impressively  shown  by  the  prayers  recorded  by 
Sahagun,  for  the  whole  sixth  dook  of  the  EUtoria 
is  virtnaUy  an  elaborate  ritual  of  penitence — not  so 
much  for  individual  sins  as  for  the  presumptuous- 
ness  of  living. 

See  artt.  COMMUKIOK  WITH  Detty  (American), 
Ethics  and  Morality  (American),  Prayer 
(American). 

LrmLiTOU.— In  addition  to  tbs  authoritiea  cited  above,  eee 
J.  Mooney,  *lhe  Qboet- Dance  Religion,*  In  lURBBW  [18801, 
pt.  S ; JetttU  Relaiiont  and  AUiad  DocumenU,  78  volt.,  ed. 
R.  O.  ^wmitce,  Cleveland,  3890-1901 ; LetUn  and  TravtU 
of  PatKtr  Pierv-Jtan  da  Smet^  S.J.,  1801-187S : Mitfionarp 
tabcurt  and  Adventure*  among  the  Iforth  American  Indian*^ 
4 vole.,  New  York,  1006.  For  a eurvey  of  Indian  myth  and  hill 
bibliographies  see  H.  B.  Alexander,  in  The  Mythology  <if  All 
Roeea,  x.,  * North  American,*  Boston,  1910,  sad  xL,  * American 
(Latin),*  do.  1919.  H.  B.  ALEXANDER. 


SIN  (Babylonian).*— Free  will  was  completely 
assumed  by  both  Sumerian  and  Semite  in  Baby- 
lonia. Although  the  tendency  to  sin  is  attribute 
to  man  as  a natural  inheritance,  the  theologians 
never  raise  the  problem  of  its  ultimate  origm  in 
the  divine  order  of  things.  The  attitude  of  the 
l^hylonian  in  this  regard  may  be  described  as 
one  of  perpetual  humility  and  concern  for  his  frail 
human  will,  which  is  never  sufficient  to  attsdn  to 
the  divine  ^ndards  of  purity.  To  introduce  the 
subject  in  its  general  asp^t,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  (mote  fi:om  a Sumerian  bilingual  confessional 
{eria^unga) : 

* Oh  lord,  my  wron^oinn  ars  many,  mat  are  my  sins.* 
Mankind  is  dumb  knowing  nothing  at  alL 
Mankind,  as  many  as  bear  names,  what  do  they  know? 
Whether  he  has  acted  shamefully,  whether  he  has  acted  well, 
he  knows  not  at  alL 


Oh'my  god,  my  wrongdoings  are  seven  times  scvsn,  forgive  my 
wrongdoing.'  • 

The  penitential  psalm  from  which  this  selection 
is  taken  is  perhaps  the  best  statement  in  cnneiform 
literature  concerning  the  naturally  sinful  state 
of  man,  his  abject  foolishness  compared  with  the 
wisdom  of  the  gods,  and  his  inability  to  avoid  sin, 
even  though  his  desire  be  set  u^n  righteousness. 
Another  prayer,  probably  employed  in  a magic 
ritual  of  atonement,  has  been  recently  discovered 
and  throws  more  light  upon  the  general  aspect  of 
the  problem  of  sin : 

• Who  is  thsrs  who  forever  [it  einlettT] 

Mankind  as  many  as  there  be  [oovwmU]  sin. 

I thy  servant  have  sinned  and  . . . 

Before  thee  I stand  and  I tarn  . . . 

Rebellions  things  I plot,  1 have  set  free  the  wicked. 

1 have  spoken  wbst  is  not  good  ; but  whatsoever  is  wicked 
thou  knoweet. 

The  food  that  belongs  to  god  I have  eaten. 

I have  trodden  on  the  inMrdicted  thing ; evil  I have  done. 
Upon  thy  vast  possessions  I have  lifted  a [oovetous]  fkce. 

Unto  thy  predoos  silver  my  greed  goes  up. 

I have  lifted  my  hand  uia  tonoied  what  should  not  be 
touched. 

In  my  nncleannen  1 have  entered  into  thy  temple. 

I have  thus  committed  thy  mlgjhty  abomination. 

I have  transgreeeed  thy  borders,*  a thing  which  is  obnoxious 
to  thee. 

In  the  wrath  of  my  heart  I have  cursed  thy  divinity. 

Wrong  known  and  unknown  1 have  committed. 

I go  anout,  I behold,  and  before  me  shame  1 obtain. 

Oh  my  god,  it  is  enough,  may  thy  heart  repoee. 

Oh  Isbtar,  who  hast  been  enraged,  may  it  be  perdoned. 


1 See  the  artt.  Expiatiom  asd  ATomnrr  (BabyionianX  voL 
V.  p.  037  fl.,  and  PaATsn  (Babylonian),  voL  x.  p.  150fL 
s EL  C.  ^wlinsoD,  WAI  iv.  (London,  1881)  lOa,  80. 

* lb.  105,  29-45.  See  also  M.  Jastrow,  Die  ReHgioet.  Baby 
lenient  und  Aetyrient^  IL  lOS. 

4 e-U-U-be  a-bat-ka. 
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Oh  delirer,  ihon  who  hut  wrought  thy  heut  to  a mighty 
rage. 

Thy  tavoor  which  I hare  rehearMd  be  onto  me  for  welfare. 
Verily  many  are  my  wrongdoings,  oh  sever  my  bonds. 

[Seven  times]  seven  are  my  disgraces,  but  may  thy  heart 
repose.'  t 

The  inborn  sinfal  nature  of  man  is  not  only  due 
to  the  weakness  of  the  will,  but  may  be  inherited. 
*Oh  great  lord  Mardak,  merdful  god. 

Mankind  as  many  as  bear  names. 

Who  among  them  learns  anything  by  himself  ? 

Who  has  not  been  negligent,  who  has  not  acted  deapicably  T 

The  penalty  of  my  father,  of  W grandfather,  of  my  mother, 
of  my  grandmother. 

Of  my  famuy,  of  relations  through  brothers  and  sisters. 

May  it  not  come  nigh  me,  hut  may  it  go  elsewhere. 

O ye  gods* that  dwell  in  heaven,  absolve  my  penalty. 

The  great  wrong  which  from  my  youth  I have  committed, 

Oh  scatter  and  seven  times  absolve.'* 

Babylonian  conceptions  of  sin  pass^  through 
varions  stages  of  religious  and  ethical  values 
during  the  long  period  covered  by  the  Sumerian 
and  Semitic  sources.  Sumerian  and  Babylonian 
doctrines  concerning  transgression  may  be  divided 
into  two  great  ctouds — (1)  religious  ana  ceremonial 
sin,  and  (2)  e^iwil  sin.  The  former  group  is 
naturally  the  more  fundamental  and  original. 

X.  Religious  and  ceremonial  sin. — A term  fre- 
quently employed  in  religions  texts  for  trans- 
gression is  da-gig^  Semitic  ikJdbu  (loan- 

word) or  an-ziilu.  The  randamental  meaning  of 
these  words  is  * forbidden  thing,*  * sacred  po88e.ssion 
of  a deity.**  It  was  apparenuy  first  employed  for 
the  food  assigned  to  a deity  or  to  the  holy  places 
consecrated  to  deities.  To  eat  of  such  fo^  or  to 
tread  upon  such  places  without  proper  purifica- 
tion and  habit  constituted  one  of  the  greatest  of 
sins. 

• Have  I eaten  the  forbidden  thlnar^  of  my  god  nnknowlnely  T 
Have  I trodden  on  the  interdicted  place  of  my  goddess  * 
unknowingly  ? ’ ® 

Here  we  touch  upon  the  most  ancient  Babylonian 
conception  of  sin,  an  nncon  scions  violation  of  the 
ceremonial  regulations.  By  metonymy  *to  eat 
interdicted  food*  came  to  mean  to  commit  an 
abomination,  and  hence  both  ikkib  and  anzillu 
became  synonymous  with  * abomination,*  * desecra- 
tion.* Tne  terms  connote  always  a most  serious 
religions  transgression,  and  in  the  psalm  translated 
above  the  sinner  connects  the  violation  of  divine 
law  with  * thy  mighty  abomination  I have  done.* 

As  in  Hebrew,  so  also  in  Babylonian  the  principal 
words  for  sin,  both  nonn  and  verb,  are  derived 
from  the  root  nun,  ‘be  faulty,*  ‘be  defective,* 
‘fail,*  ‘sin.*  The  verb  is  and  the  noun 

The  Sumerian  equivalent  is  iebida, 
whose  ori^nal  meaning  is  unknown.  In  Sumerian 
this  word  invariablv  denotes  a religious  sin  which 
entails  the  anger  of  the  gods  and  a stain  upon  the 
sonL  Hence  the  ritual  of  atonement  must  be 
employed  to  free  man  from  the  deadly  effect  of 
this  transgression.^  This  form  of  sin  is  often 
contrasted  with  namtag,  ‘overturning,*  violent 
tranmession  of  civil  laws  and  socim  customs. 
The  Semitic  equivalent  is  annu  or  amu,  which  is 
best  rendered  by  ‘wrongdoing.*  The  discussion 
of  this  term  falls  under  ethical  sin  (below,  § 2). 
The  essential  difference  between  these  two  cate- 

g>ries  may  be  beat  illustrated  by  repeating  a line 
om  the  well-known  ' psalm  to  ml  g^s  * : * 

1 E.  Ebeling,  KeilsekriftUxte  au$  Auur,  Leipzig,  1916,  no.  46. 
* L.  W.  KL^.  Babylonian  Magw  and  Sorcory^  London,  1896, 
no.  11.  See  also  J.  Hehn,  BASS  v.  [1903]  864 ; ^ Zimmem. 
Der  atU  Orient^  viL  pt.  iiL  [1905]  p.  18. 

> The  Sumerian  dg^gig  is  an  abstract  noun  derived  from  the 
root  ffip.  'exclude,' 'diride  off,*  'separate.' 

® ikxib  iU-ia^dg-gig-ga  dimmer^u. 

* Hat  H4.ayri-ia»axnaA  Innini^mu dg-gig-ga, 

* Rawlinson.  iv.  lOo,  S2-35. 

f Sibida  atHal’la-a-notBlfHUi  dtrppir^  *0h  remove  my  sin'; 
P.  Raupt,  Akkadiocht  und  jumertseAs  KHUehriftUxU^  Leipzig, 


8^  p.  117,  7. 

® Rawlinson  iv.  10«,  I 


' Oh  lord,  my  wrongdoings  ore  many,  great  ore  my  rins.'! 
The  Spiritual  and  religions  aspect  of  sin  is  almost 
invariably  denoted  by  the  words  Aa^iZ,  l^i^ttu 
in  Babylonian.  ‘ The  sin  which  I nave  committed  * 
is  expressed  by  Sebida  dib-ba-mu,  ‘the  stigma 
which  I have  laid  upon  myself*  in  Sumerian.* 
The  ethical  and  religious  contrast  of  these  terms 
is  indicated  by  a line  of  a liturgy : 
ta  nam-tag-ga  ta  namAe-bi-da 
mina  annu-ma  minCl  egUma, 

* What  was  the  wrongdolngT  What  was  the  sin  ?'  * 

Here  the  Semitic  root  npy,  ‘sin*  (in  a religious 
sense),  is  employed.  The  verb  egH  has  the  same 
force  in  Babylonian  as  and  the  grammatical 

texts  explain  one  by  the  other.  The  ceremonial 
character  of  sin  conveyed  by  egd  is  illustrated  by 
the  passage,  ‘ Who  has  sinned  against  Esagila 
(temple  of  Marduk)?*  The  noun  egitn,  ‘desecra- 
tion,' ‘ ceremonial  sin,*  must  always  be  interpreted 
in  this  sense.^  In  one  passage  Hbida  has  been 
rendered  into  Semitic  by  a verb  which 

means  ‘be  negligent,*  i.e.  neglect  the  rules  and 
ceremonials  of  religion. 

'Where  has  the  wise  not  been  negligent,  and  not  ooxnmlttad 
despicable  deeds? 

Where  has  he  who  acted  cautiously  not  been  afflicted? ' ® 

These  terms  are  frequently  employed  for  ethical 
sins,  political  distorbances,  and  law-breaking,  hut, 
when  80  employed,  they  obtain  a weakened  sense 
and  become  synonymous  with  annu,  amu,  and 
similar  words.* 

2.  Hthical  and  political  sin. — The  Sumerian  noun 
for  this  type  of  sm,  namiagga,  means  ‘ perversion,* 

‘ violent  disturbance  of  the  legal  order  * — ^meanings 
almost  invariably  assigned  to  the  Semitic  transla- 
tions of  this  word,  annu,"^  amu,  Hrtu.*  These 
terms  may  be  described  as  denoting  both  wrong- 
doing and  the  punishment  for  wrongdoing.  Amu 
is  probably  a phonetic  variant  of  annu,  and  both 
words  appear  to  have  been  deriv^  from  a root 
meaning  ‘ oppose,*  whence  is  derived  the  word 
anantu,  ‘ hostility,*  ‘ conflict  * ; iertu  has  probably 
the  meaning  ‘perverseness,*  ‘treachery,*  ‘dis- 
honesty.** Amu  and  iertu  are,  thereiore,  the 
words  recognized  in  legal  procedure  for  violation 
of  ethical  standards  and  civil  law;  e.g.,  a woman 
treacherously  seeking  to  break  a contract  sues 
another  woman  concen^g  property ; the  judges 
convict  her  of  iertu,  i.e.  treachery. “ Another 
record  of  a lawsuit  of  the  period  or  l^mmurabi, 

t Belxan  annib-a  ma’da  rabd  where  the  Semitic  verrion 

properly  dletioguiahee  the  nature  of  annu  and  ^v(;u,  by 
the  selectioD  of  its  adjectives. 

* Rawlinson,  iv.  10a,  44.  b 89. 

> G.  RelsDer,  SttmoHteh-babylonttcbe  Hymnan,  Berlin,  1896, 
p.  119,  rev.  6. 

4 The  original  meaning  of  the  verb  Md  is  perhaps  discovered 
in  the  ohecure  phrase  of  the  fifth  tablet  of  Creation,  1.  7,  ana  la 
opxi  anni  la  tgd  manama,  'That  no  one  of  them  do  wrong  or 
go  astray  (b>’  o?  the  stars.  It  is  difflcult  to  explain  why 
the  verlM  ha%d  and  •gd  ordinarily  come  to  convey  the  deeper 
aspect  of  sin. 

B BASS  V.  640,  16-18. 

® The  terms  usually  employsd  for  each  tirpe  of  sin  cannot  he 
brought  under  definitions  which  have  no  exceptions.  Terms 
of  each  class  are  foiind  conveying  the  sense  of  their  opposite 
class.  The  rules  givsn  above  ore  olmoat  invariably  true  with 
respect  to  the  Sumerian  words,  but  ths  Semites  employed  their 
terms  more  loosely. 

7 Scmitio  root  probably  np,  * oppose,*  after  Zimmem,  Babylon- 
itehs  Buupoaimon,  p.  18.  Derivatives  of  the  same  root  ore 
enunu  (found  os  yet  only  in  the  sense  of  penalty  for  sin)  and 
ennUti,  which  is  employed  in  the  sense  opposed  to  its  cognate 
onnts,  08  a synonym  of  * religious  tin.*  , 

8 Employed  occasionally  for  'religious  sin'  (Surpii,  U.  82; 
Ebeling,  p.  90,  rev.  Sf.). 

* Note  that  in  Surjnt,  iiL  12,  kittu,  'honesty,'  is  contrasted 
with  iortu,  where  a variant  text  has  §artu,  * trickery.*  ^e 
'Chicago  Syllahary*  published  by  D.  D.  Luckenbill  in  A JSL 
xxxiii.  11917]  has  on  entry  emsdup->stt^tu  (*  forgery  *)  and 

10  The  phnse  is  iertam  emtau,  ' to  lay  (Chs  decision  of) 
treachery  upon.*  See  M.  Schorr,  AltbabylonitcTu  Reebtour- 
kunden^  Leipzig,  1918,  p.  267,  7 ; see  also  p.  818,  88,  iortamj^ 
immidu^iati,  'Verily  they  oonrict  us  of  falsehood.*  The 
words  iertu  and  annu,  when  employed  with  emidu  in  iMfol 
documents,  do  not  mean  'penalty,*  os  Assyriologists  render 
them,  but  ‘ falsehood,* ' error,' ' wrongdoing.* 
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in  which  a man  sues  another  for  possession  of  a 
honse,  will  illustrate  the  similar  use  of  the  word 
amu.  The  iudges  arrange  the  legal  proceedings, 
investigate  the  case,  and  convict  the  plaintiff  of 
wrong  or  eiror.^  Am7i  is  the  official  term  em- 
ployed in  the  great  Code  of  Igammurabi  smd  is  there 
employed  re^arly  in  its  original  and  legal  sense, 

‘ error,’  * wrong.*  Tne  Code  also  employs  amu  in  the 
sense  of  penalty  for  error,  but  not  so  frequently. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  the  kind  of 
sin  or  wrongdoing  which  many  other  terms  of  the 
Babylonian  religions  texts  convey,  such  as  sillatUt 
‘slander,’  ‘impudence,*  killatu^^  ‘contemptible 
conduct,*  limuttUy  ‘wickedness.’  The  result  of 
sin,*  however,  at  least  in  the  later  period,  was 
invariably  the  same.  Man’s  protecting  god 
abandon^  him ; he  became  the  prey  of  disease 
and  the  prisoner  of  the  demons.  Hence  elaborate 
rituals  of  atonement  came  into  use  to  free  mankind 
from  the  effects  of  religious,  ceremonial,  and  ethical 
sins.  These  rituals  have  been  defined  and  described 
in  the  art.  Expiation  and  Atonement  (Baby- 
lonian). In  the  more  important  rituals  of  atone- 
ment the  penitent  recites  long  lists  of  the  sins 
which  he  may  have  committed,  usually  of  an 
ethical  character;  t,g.,  the  second  tablet  of  the 
aurpu  series  has  the  following  confession  said  for 
a sinner  by  a priest : 

* Hm  he  felled  to  free  a prisoner  end  not  loosed  the  bound  ? 

Has  he  not  caused  him  In  prison  to  see  the  light? 

Hee  he  said  concerning  e ceptire,  **8dxe  him**  or  concerning 
the  bound,  **  Bind  hun  **  t 

Is  there  some  unknown  falsehood  toward  god,  some  unknown 
contrariness  against  goddess? 

Is  his  wrongdoing  against  his  god,  is  his  perversity  against  his 
goddess? 

Is  there  hostility  to  the  onoestors,  hatred  toward  the  elder 
brother? 

Has  he  despised  father  and  mother,  behaved  disgracefully 
toward  the  elder  sister? 

Has  he  riven  in  littleness  and  receivtd  in  largeness? 

Tor  “No**  has  he  said  “Yc#**? 

For  “Yes**  has  he  said  “No**?* 

This  tablet  continues  the  enumeration  of  ethical 
sins  in  such  manner  that  it  really  forms  a good 
source  for  an  estimation  of  the  moral  standards 
of  the  Babylonians.  Ceremonial  sins  are  then 
recorded  in  detail : 

* Has  he  strode  toward  a man  under  a curse? 

Has  a man  under  a curse  strode  toward  his  faoe  ? 

Has  hs  slept  in  the  bed  of  a man  under  a ootse? 

Did  he  lie  upon  the  divan  of  a man  under  a curse?* 
Recitations  of  this  kind  appear  to  have  been  called 
‘the  tablet  of  sins,*  the  tablet,  according  to  the 
imprecation  of  one  passa^,  being  destroyed  as 
an  act  which  symbolized  tne  annihilation  of  the 
demons  and  the  expiation  of  sin. 

*The  tablet  of  his  wrongdoing,  of  his  sins,  of  his  disgraceful 
oouduct,  of  his  curses,  of  ms  bans,  be  throMm  into  the  water.* 

In  another  ritual  the  penitent  prays,  ‘Verily  let 
be  broken  the  tablet  of  my  wrongdoings.’  * 
LmsjiTuu. — ^J.  Morgenstem,  The  Doctrine  of  Sin  in  the 
BabjflonUtn  Belxaion^  Berlin,  1905 ; H.  Ztmmem,  BapylonUche 
BvMpealmen^  Leipzig,  1885,  Die  BeaekvoiSrungftaJeln  jSuryu,  da 
1880,  RitttaUafelnftlr  den  Wahrtager,  BeeehwGrer  und  Sanger, 
do.  1900;  briefly  in  JTAT*,  pp-  610-612;  K.  U.  Tallqvist,  Die 
ateyrieeJu  BeMvOrungeetrte  Maglit,  Leipzig,  1885 ; K.  Camp- 
bell Thompson,  The  Devile  and  Bw  SpirUe  of  Babylonia,  2 
vols.,  London,  1908-Oi ; W.  Schrmnk,  Babytoniiche  S^nriten, 
Leipzig,  1^08;  S.  lAngdon,  * Babylonian  Maries*  in  .Seientta. 
zv.  [1914]  222-240 ; M.  Jastrow,  iHe  Betigion  Babyloniene  und 
Aesyriene,  2 vols.,  Giessen,  1905-IS  (brief  references  to  sin ; see 
Index,  p.  1097).  The  penitential  pealms,  which  are  the  chief 
source  for  the  study  of  this  subject,  are  discussed  in  the  art. 
Paam  (Babylonian);  P.  Dhonne,  La  BeUgion  auyro-baby- 
tonierme,  Paris,  1910,  p.  281  ff.  S.  H.  LaNODON. 

SIN  (Buddhist). — ^The  doctrine  of  sin,  as  held  in 
Europe,  is  a complex  idea  of  many  strands.  One 
1 Amam  imidu-tu-ma ; Schorr^p.  282,  9 ; see  also  pp.  264,  7, 
268,  21 ; Oods  of  HammuiwM,  1 172. 

* Not  to  be  reed  hablatu. 

s Ezoepting,  naturally,  purely  political  errors  or  wrongdoings. 
*See  &mmem,  Beitrage  xur  Kenntnie  der  babyloniachen 
Religion,  Lsiprig.  1901,  pp.  28,  58f.  (oorrecied  after  Ebeling, 
na  67)  and  p.  125,  ooL  UL  6. 


or  two  of  those  strands  may  be  more  or  less  parallel 
to  statements  found  in  the  earliest  Buddhist  texts 
or  to  ideas  expressed  in  Indian  pre-Buddhistio 
texts.  But  the  doctrine  as  a whole,  in  any  one  of 
its  various  forms,  is  antagonistic  to  the  Indian, 
and  especially  to  the  Buddhist,  view  of  life. 

To  ^e  Buddhist  the  universe  is  a cosmos,  under 
the  reign  of  law ; whatever  happens  is  a detail  in 
an  unending  chain  of  cause  and  effect.  The  gods 
are  as  subject  to  this  law  as  men.  It  holds  good 
equally  in  the  moral  sphere  and  in  the  physical. 
Every  wrong  deed  or  word,  every  evil  thought 
must  work  out  its  result,  its  effect ; and  that  of  its 
own  force,  quite  independent  of  any  deity.  It  is 
absolutely  impossible  for  any  conscious  oeing  to 
escape  this  result  of  his  own  act  or  thought,  or,  to 
phrase  it  in  Indian  fashion,  of  his  kanna.  The 
application  of  this  theory  to  details,  and  the  ex- 

Slanations  of  the  method  in  which  karma  worked, 
iffered  greatly  at  different  times  and  places  in 
India  ana  among  the  different  religious  communi- 
ties and  phUosoj^o  schools  that  arose  there. 

Much  hM  been  written  on  the  lubject  of  kamuju  Most  of  It 
ia  vitiated  by  the  ezroneoua  onumption  that  there  woa  only  one 
theory,  and  that  a Btatemeot  in  a woik,  eay.  of  the  4th  cent. 
AD.  U good  evidence  of  beliefa  held  univereolly,  eay,  in  the  4th 
or  6th  cent.  b.0.  The  doctrine  of  karma  is  referred  to  os  a 
peat  mystery  in  documents  just  earlier  than  the  rise  of 
Iraddhism.  It  receives  its  first  elaboration  in  detail  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  Pali  Buddhist  canon,i  but  in  oertrin  of  the 
later  portions,^  in  the  Srd  cent.  B.a,  the  point  of  view  has 
changed.  There  Is  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  be  collected  from 
the  Sanskrit  literatnre,  both  Hindu  and  Buddhist,  dating  from 
the  2nd  to  the  6th  cent.  ad.  No  attempt  has  yet  been  mode  to 
deal  with  the  history  of  the  doctrine  ss  a whole  or  even  to 
collect  and  sift  the  evidence  os  to  its  form  at  any  one  particular 
period.  Eu  W.  Hopidns  has  several  snggi^ve  historical 
remarks  on  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  periods  and  the 
present  writers  have  discussed  the  amount  ox  truth  that  lies  at 
the  bans  of  the  general  theory.^ 

No  one  holding  the  doctrine  of  karma,  in  any 
one  of  its  various  forms,  could  siccept  the  doctrine 
of  sin.  What  the  European  calls  * sin  * he  would 
can  * folly,’  a result  of  ignorance.  And  the^e  can- 
not be,  in  his  view,  any  forgiveness  of  sin ; it  must 
work  out  to  the  bitter  end,  and  of  itself,  its  own 
fruit.  This  is  cosmic  law,  from  which  there  can 
he  no  escape—not  even  with  the  help  of  the  most 
powerful  deity,  for  that  deity  would  himself  be 
subject  to  the  law.  Again,  another  implication 
in  the  European  use  of  tne  word  ‘ sin  * is  that  of  an 
offence  against  a personal  deity.  This  a Buddhist 
believer  m karma  would  find  difficult  even  to 
understand.  To  him  no  personal  deity  ever  made 
the  moral  law.  Should  a deity  erroneously  think 
he  did,  and  then  take  offence  against  some  mortal 
because  the  mortal  had  broken  the  law  that  he 
(the  deity)  had  made,  then  that  would  be  an  evil 
deed,  and  would  work  out  its  effect  to  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  life,  as  dei^,  of  the  person  who  wrong- 
fuBy  took  offence.  Even  a Buddha  cannot  lay 
down  the  moral  law,  the  Dhamma,  as  something 
devised  or  created  by  himself.  He  can  but  in- 
terpret a law  that  he  finds  existing® — a law 
ante-dating  the  existence  of  any  personal  law- 
giver. 

The  Buddhist  would  eouate  the  abstraction 
‘sin*  by  every  kind  of  coiltsion,  individual  and 
social,  with  that  cosmic  moral  law.  Such  collisions 
he  would  call  evil,  wrong,  bad,  demeritoriou^ 
corrupt  {pdpa,  michchhA,  akusala,  apu/lOa,  mhki- 
liffka).  And  he  would  call  them  so  because,  as 
collisions  or  infractions,  they  threw  back  the  in- 
X jS,g.,  Majjhima  Nik&ya,  ilL  202.  207. 

s Namely,  jxxtiona  of  the  Khuddaka  Nikdpa,  eepeciaUj  the 
Jdtaka. 

s The  Beliaumt  of  Jnclia,  London,  1896,  and  * Modifloationa  of 
the  BArma  Doctrine,*  In  JRaS.  1906,  p.  581  f. 

4T.  W.  Bhys  Darida  Buddhiem:  ite  HieL  and  Literature 
(American  Lectaree),  New  York,  1896,  Index,  a.v.  * Karma,*  and 
Buddhism^,  London,  1910,  Index;  O.  A.  P.  Rhyt  Davids, 
Buddhiem,  ch.  v. 

4 Sarjiyutta,  iL  106;  tr.  0.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  in  Buddhiem, 
> p.8S{. 
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dividual  in  his  lon^  and,  mainly,  painful  pilg^rim- 
age  to  higher,  happier  experience. 

To  the  handicap  imposed  on  each  individual 
which  is  known  among  us  as  *onginal  sin*  the 
doctrine  of  karma,  lends  emphasis.  From  what 
has  been  said  it  is  clear  that  no  son  of  msui  can  be 
bom  into  the  world  free  from  the  heavy  mortmain 
of  the  follies  and  misdeeds  of  past  lives,  so  far  as 
these  have  not  been  already  redeemed  by  un- 
pleasant experiences.  The  same  teaching,  how- 
ever, is  equally  insistent  in  the  matter  of  the 
inheritance  of  a lolus  quantity  of  happy  experience 
resulting  from  wnat  we  might  call  * original  virtue.* 
No  lovely  deed,  word,  or  thought  but  brings  its 
future  reward,  mundane  or  supramundane. 

It  should  not^  however,  be  concluded  that  sound 
Buddhist  doctrine  recoraized,  in  the  experiences 
of  any  given  individum  life,  a mere  gathering  in 
of  a predestined  harvest  of  mixed  crops,  pleasant 
and  painful,  sown  in  previous  lives.  ^ That  doc- 
trine viewed  every  individual  as  a growth,  or 
mowing  thing,  both  physically  and  spiritu^y. 
^d  all  growth,  while  it  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
outcome  of  conditions  (favourable  or  unfavourable 
to  desirable  growth),  is,  on  the  other  hand,  essenti- 
ally creative.  In  the  efforts  at  self-expression 
that  we  call  * creation*  lay  the  capacity,  and  in 
the  environing  conditions  the  opportunitgr,  of  each 
individual  to  slough  off  the  latent  vices  (antwaya) 
of  his  lower  nature  (called  collectively  the 
and  mould  for  himself,  i.e.  the  resultant  of  his 
present  self,  a lighter  burden  of  'original  sin,*  a 
orighter  heritage  of  future  destiny. 

LinsATURB. — ^The  foreffolng^  remarks  are  glesjied  from  count- 
less passages  in  Buddhl^  canonical  and  early  commentarial 


-14.  p.  11 

other  texts  in  C.  A.  F.  Rl^s  Davids.  BuddAtsm,  London, 

1912,  ch.  T.  T.  W.  and  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SIN  (Celtic). — In  the  Celtic  sections  of  the  artt. 
Communion  with  Deity  (§  3)  and  Crimes  and 
PuNiSHBdENTS  (§  i)  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
Celts  had  clear  notions  on  the  subiect  of  the  gods’ 
being  offended  by  neglect,  whether  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  of  a community.  Their  wrath  mani- 
fested itself  in  illness,  calamity,  defeat  in  battle, 
and  the  like ; and  it  had  to  be  propitiated  by 
sacrifice,  usually  of  human  victims,  for  the  Celts 
considered  that,  unless  man*s  life  were  given  for 
man’s  life,  the  majesty  of  the  Immortal  gods  could 
not  be  appeased.*  Tne  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  passages  from  classics  observers  cited  in  these 
artides.*  How  far  the  idea  of  sin  agamst  the  gods 
had  an  ethical  colouring  we  do  not  Know,  but  this 
was  probably  not  lacking,  as  the  kind  of  crimes 
included  among  those  punished  by  society  suggests. 
In  Gaul,  too,  the  Druids  acted  as  judges,  and 
there,  apart  from  punishment  by  death,  excom- 
munication from  religious  rites,  especially  sacrifice, 
was  in  common  use  in  the  case  of  those  who  would 
not  submit  to  their  decision.  This  was  equivalent 
to  outlawry,  and  the  offender  was  regarded  as 
inmlous  and  wicked.^ 

These  statements  receive  further  illustration 
from  various  mythical  stories,  mainly  in  Irish 
MSS.  Though  these  have  been  redacted  in  most 
cases  by  Christian  scribes,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  in  so  far  as  they  describe  the  suction  of  the 
gods  or  ideas  purely  pagan,  they  have  undergone 
but  small  ahange  tnrough  colouring  by  Christian 
conceptions.  Even  in  such  a Welsh  legend  as  that 
of  Nynnyaw  and  Peibaw  transformed  mto  oxen  by 
God  for  their  sms  it  is  likely  that  the  legend  was 
a pagan  one  and  that  a pagan  divinity  was  the 
I AiigxklUtxa^  i.  ITS  f. 
s OMar,  dt  B*ll,  OalL  vL  IS. 

* S«e  alao  art.  Osms,  voL  IIL  p.  277L 
4 CMar.  tL  18. 


punisher  of  the  culprits.^  In  the  euhemerized 
account  of  the  relation  of  the  Milesians  to  the 
Tuatha  D4  Danann,  i.e.  of  the  pagan  Irish  Celts 
to  their  gods,  the  latter  are  said  to  nave  destroyed 
the  com  and  milk  of  the  Milesians.  To  prevent 
this  in  future  these  made  friends  with  Dagda,  the 
chief  of  the  Tuatha  D6  Danann,  and  now  their 
com  and  milk  were  safe.*  This  story  appears  to 
reflect  the  idea  that  com  and  milk  depend  upon 
the  gods,  and  may  be  withheld  or  destroyed 
by  them  because  or  man’s  misdoings.  The  com- 
pact with  Dagda  suggests  the  fresh  covenants 
made  with  Jahweh  by  His  worshippers  in  the  OT 
after  they  have  been  punished  by  Him  for  their 
sins.  The  sto^  of  the  yearly  destmetion  by  fire 
of  the  fort  of  Tara  by  Aillen  mac  Midhna  of  the 
Tuatha  D4  Danann  may  be  based  on  some  idea  of 
human  guilt  thus  punished.  Aillen  made  every 
one  in  the  fort  sleep  through  his  fairy  music  and 
then  set  it  on  fire,  until  he  was  destroy^  by 
Fionn.* 

The  gods  punished  the  taking  of  things  dedi- 
cated to  them,  or  tabu,  and  this  may  have  been 
the  subject  of  current  stories  known  to  classical 
writers.  These  speak  of  their  own  gods  punishing 
the  Celts  for  talcing  things  devoted  to  them, 
perhaps  applying  to  their  (uvinities  the  anger  of 
native  Celtic  Such  breach  of  tabu  was  also 

p^ished  with  torture  by  the  minUters  of  justice.* 
Trespass  upon  a sacred  place  was  also  obnoxious  to 
the  gods,  and  this  is  illustrated  by  several  stories. 

In  one  of  theso  Eoohaid,  having  encamped  on  a meadow,  waa 
told  by  the  god  Oengua,  in  di^^lse.  to  remove  from  it.  He 
disobeyed,  and  Oengus  aent  plagues  upon  him,  killing  his  cattle 
and  horses,  and  threatening  to  slay  his  household  If  he  would 
not  go.4  l^is  resembles  the  tales  of  the  bursting  of  a sacred 
well  and  its  waters  overwhelming  an  impious  trespasser. 
Boand,  wife  of  Neohtain,  went  to  the  fairy  well  whi^  her 
husband  and  his  cup-bearers  alone  might  visit,  and.  when  she 
further  showed  her  oontempt  for  it,  tne  waters  overwhelmed 
her.  They  now  flow  as  the  river  Boyne.  Similarly  Sinend 
waa  destroyed  for  trespassing  on  Ck>nnla’s  well,  the  pursuing 
waters  now  forming  the  river  Shannon.? 

Myths  of  origins  are  here  mingled  with  myths  of 
punishment  by  the  spirit  or  divinity  of  a sacred 
well,  meted  out  to  women  to  whom  a sacred  place 
was  tabu.  In  other  tales  women  who  are  the 
guardians  or  priestesses  of  sacred  wells,  and  must 
keep  them  covered  save  when  water  is  drawn,  are 
similarly  overwhelmed  by  the  waters  bursting 
forth  when  they  fail  to  put  the  cover  on,  thus 
neglecting  the  ntual  of  the  well.* 

The  breach  of  personal  tabus,  or  gtasa^  is  fre- 
quently described  as  punished  by  destruction  or 
death.  Heroes  like  Ciichulainn  or  Fionn  broke 
the  tabus  which  they  had  hitherto  observed  care- 
fully, and  this  led  to  disastrous  events  culminat- 
ing in  death.  These  results  are  sometimes  regarded 
as  the  inevitable  operation  of  a land  of  fate.  The 
g^a  are  put  upon  one  person  by  another,  perhaps 
framed  as  an  incantation  or  spell ; he  must  obey  ; 
if  not,  disaster  followed  as  it  might  do  in  the  case 
of  a curse.  But  the  punishment,  automatic  though 
it  might  be,  was  also  regarded  as  divine  vengeance 
for  wrong  done  to  the  gods,  not  always  by  the 
victim,  but  sometimes  by  his  ancestors. 

1 Mabinogion.  i.  802,  tr.  J.  Loth,  in  H.  d'Arboia  de  Jabain- 
ville,  CouT9  d»  litUraturt  etUirrue,  vola.  UL  and  Iv.,  Paris,  1889. 

S Book  JjeinsUr,  Dublin,  18S0,  246b. 

*8.  H.  O'Orady,  Silva  Gadelica^  2 vols.,  London,  1892.  U. 
142f. 

4 0.  Jutlian,  ReehtrchtM  nor  la  rttiaion  gatUoxse,  Bordeaux. 
1908,  p.  98. 

4 OiMr,  vL  18. 

« Rennes  DindfmehoBt  in  RCA  xv.  [1894]  482 ; ct.  xvl  [1895] 
152;  J.  O’B.  Otowe.  Journal  of  the  Royal  Hvsiorioaf  and 
Archaologieal  Atsoeiation  of  Ireland  4tb  ser.,  I.  [1871]  94  f. 

7 Rennes  ZHndfeneAcu,  in  RCA  xv.  815.  467.  For  further 
instances  of  punishment  for  the  misuse  of  wells  see  P.  S4billot, 


London,  1887.  U.  0;  R H.  Cy&rsdy;  L 238;  J.  A.’  MacoSlI^ 
The  RAigion  gf  tAs  Ancient  Celts,  Edinburgh,  1911,  p.  192. 
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53» 


The  beet  UlustraUon  of  thie  Is  found  In  the  long,  tngio  Irish 
stoTT  of  TAe  Deatruetion  nf  Da  Derga'i  in  which  the 

r(d*folk  (beings  of  a taixj  type  who  represent  the  older  gods) 
avengelthemselves  upon  Oonalre  for  wrong  done  by  his  ancestor 
E^haid  to  the  god  Ulder.  Conaire  was  told  by  Nemglan,  a 
divinity  who  can  take  the  form  of  a bird,  of  the  tabus  which  he 
must  observe.  He  becsime  king,  and  at  first  all  went  well  with 
him,  and  the  land  prospered.  But  the  vengeance  of  the  god 
began  to  work.  Through  fate  or  circumstances  which  he  could 
not  resist  Conaire  broke  one  tabu  after  another,  until  at  last  he 
was  defeated  in  battle  and  himself  slain.  The  events  leading 
up  to  the  final  vengeance  are  told  with  great  detail  and  realism, 
and  Conaire  is  clesurly  shown  to  be  the  innocent  victim  of  a 
divine  vengeance  which  he  could  not  resist. 

So  also  the  story  of  Da  CAoea’s  Hostel  tells  of  the  destruction 
of  Corinao  for  breaking  his  geasa.*  Another  curious  story  tells 
how  Corrchenn  of  Oruach  slew  the  god  Dagda's  son  Aedh  for 
seduction  of  his  wife.  Dagda  punished  him  for  this  by  making 
him  carry  the  corpse  on  his  back  until  he  had  found  a stone  for 
the  grave  as  long  as  Aedh's  body.* 

In  Irish  Celtic  belief  the  fmitfnlnesa  and  pros- 
perity of  the  land  depended  largely  upon  the  king^s 
ol^erving  his  geasa ; this  also  kept  misfortune 
from  him.  But  this  was  changed  into  the  idea 
that  the  kin^s  goodness  or  the  reverse  affected 
the  fertility  of  the  country.  Probably  there  was 
not  much  difference  between  the  two  conceptions, 
though  some  of  the  geasa  detailed  are  of  an 
arbitrary  and,  to  us,  unmeaning  character.  In 
any  case  some  idea  of  obeying  what  were  reallv 
divinely  appointed  rules  seems  to  be  impliea, 
though  perhaps  the  king,  looked  upon  as  a 
divimty,  subject  himself  to  rules,  had  been  re- 
garded as  the  source  of  fertility.* 

How  far  the  conception  of  retribution  after 
death  for  wrongdoing  was  known  to  the  pagan 
Celts  is  uncertaSn.  Possibly  cowards  may  have 
been  reg^ded  as  doomed  to  miss  the  ioys  of  the 
after  life,  since  the  hope  of  these  mane  warriors 
face  death  without  a tremor.  Some  characteristics 
of  hell  in  Irish  Christian  visions  of  the  other 
world  and  in  folk-belief  may  be  derived  from 
pagan  belief — e,g.,  the  suffering  of  the  wicked 
from  cold.®  But  they  may  equafiy  be  of  Christian 
origin.  As  the  idea  of  transmigration  after  death 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Celts,  the  later  folk- 
belief  that  souls  of  the  wicked  appear  after  death 
as  ravens,  crows,  black  dogs,  and  the  like  may  be 
derived  from  some  earlier  pagan  myth  of  retribu- 
tion, though  here  again  transmigration  without 
retribution  is  quite  as  likely  as  not  to  have  been 
believed  in.® 

The  idea  of  sinlessness,^  i.e.  innocence  from 
particular  sin  or  from  sin  in  general,  occurs  now 
and  then  in  the  mythic  tales,  not  apparently  as  a 
reflexion  of  Christian  ideas. 

When  Bnn  on  hie  voyage  met  the  god  Manannan  mac  lir,  the 
latter  deeoribed  to  him  the  Elyeian  land,  on  which  his  coracle 
seemed  to  be  sailing,  and  its  people.  They  were  immortal  and 
sinlesL  unlike  Adam’s  descendants,  and  they  made  love  without 
criin^  In  another  tale,  oitcd  below,  the  son  of  a sinless  oouj^e 
U required  as  a saciifloe,  and  he  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  Che 
inhabitants  of  such  a divine  land  as  Bran  saw. 

Other  tales  show  that  the  gods  could  punish 
members  of  their  own  group  for  wrongdoing. 

Aolfe  transformed  her  stepchildren  into  swans,  in  the 
pathetic  story  of  TA«  Children  of  Der^  and  for  this  the  god 
nodb  punished  her  by  transforming  her  into  a demon  of  the 
air.s  In  another  instance  the  god  Mapannan.  having  fallen  in 
love  with  a mortal  maiden,  iSiag,  sent  a divine  Druid,  Fer 
Figail,  to  bring  her  to  him.  He  brought  her  from  her  home  and 
left  her  slumbering  on  the  shore  while  he  eought  a boat  to  carry 
her  to  Elysium.  There  a great  eea  wave  sent  oy  the  god,  or  the 
god  himWf  io  Utat  form,  overwhelmed  her,  and  Fer  Figail 


I Ed.  W.  Stokes,  ROel  xxiL  £1901]  S7ff. 
s Ib.  XXL  [1900]  149  f. 

• Bennes  DindfeneJuUt  in  RCel  xvL  [1885]  42. 

4 Leotbhar  na  g-Ceart,  or  the  Book  n/Righta,  ed.  J.  O’Donovan, 
Dublin,  1847,  p.  8ff. ; see  also  art.  Csvrs,  vol.  ill.  p.  SOI*. 

» Examples  In  A.  Le  Brax,  La  Legends  de  la  mort  en  Baeaa- 
Bretagne  : Croganeea,  traditicna  eS,  usages  dee  Bretons  armori- 
oaind,  Paris,  1902,  iL  91 ; J.  Ourtin,  Talei  qf  4As  Fairies  and 
Ohoet  World,  London,  1896,_p.  145. 

• Le  Brax,  ii.  82,  86,  807 ; Bses,  p.  92. 

T The  Voyage  ^ 

1885-87,  L 2 f. 

• Bd,  E.  (yOorry,  Atiantie,  Iv.  [18681 115  fL 


was  afterwards  ilaln  by  Hanannan.i  Tbe  cause  of  oflenoe  is 
not  stated,  bnt  doobUeaa  it  was  that  the  Druid  had  forestalled 
Hanannan  in  his  love  for  Tuag.  In  another  tale  the  goddess 
Becuma  was  banished  from  the  gods'  land  because  of  her  sin 
with  Manannan’s  son.  She  came  to  earth  and  by  spells  indncvd 
Conn,  king  of  Ireland,  to  succumb  to  her  wiles  and  to  banish 
his  son.  During  the  year  that  he  renuiined  in  dalliance  with 
her  there  was  neither  com  nor  milk  in  Ireland— an  example  of 
the  Idea  of  a bad  kli^  causing  disaster  to  his  land  (Itself  a divine 
punishmentX  His  Druids  told  Conn  that  nothing  could  save 
the  land  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  son  of  a sinless  couple.  This 
was  the  eon  of  the  queen  of  an  Elysian  region.  She  came  to 
rescue  him,  bringing  a oow,  which  was  saenfloed  in  his  stead, 
and  she  told  Conn  that  he  must  renounce  Becuma,  else  Ireland 
would  still  lose  a third  of  its  com  and  milk.* 

On  the  whole,  the  ideas  which  these  stories 
reveal  suggest  breaches  of  religious  ritual  and 
custom,  and  of  cnstomaTT  law,  passing  over,  how- 
ever, into  more  ethical  conceptions,  while  all 
through  bringing  the  gods  into  relation  with  men 
as  punishers  of  tneir  wrongdoing. 

LrrxaaTtnta.— This  is  referred  to  in  the  footnotes.  See  also 
the  chapter  on  *IMvtne  Enmity  axxi  Punishment*  in  Jf.  A 
MacCnUoch,  Celtic  Mythology  (~TAe  Mythology  of  all  Races, 
voL  liLX  Boston,  1818.  J.  A.  MacCdLLOCH. 


SIN  (Chinese). — The  knowledge  of  sin  in  China 
has  devolved  in  the  course  of  her  long  relimous 
history.  The  Chinese  have  always  possess^  *a 
sense  of  sin  and  its  consequences.^®  Man  is  de- 
scribed by  Chad  Chi  (2nd  cent.  A.D.)  as  differenti- 
ated from  the  brute  creation  by  ‘ the  knowledge 
of  righteousness.*  * Mankind  is  thus  endowed  with 
a moral  sense.®  The  emperor  Tang  (1766  B.C.) 
said,  ‘The  Great  Gk)d  nas  conferred  on  the 
common  people  a moral  sense.*  ® But  man  is  prone 
to  err.*^ 

z.  Earliest  ideas.  — In  the  early  period  of 
Chinese  history,  prior  to  221  B.a,  sin  or  crime 
was  * the  disturbance  of  celestial  routine,*  * the 
celestial  order  forming  a human  guide.* 

'Offences  sgsinst  the  gods  or  the  spirits  in  s vsgue  sense 
were  often  ep<»en  oL*  * ^n  wsm  only  concelvmble  in  the  sense 
of  sji  infrsction  of  nstore's  generml  laws.'  > 

Though  sin  was  ‘a  moral  and  spiritual  delin- 
quency,* * and  transgressions  would  call  down  divine 
retribution,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  idea  of  sin 
was  vaguQf  &nd  the  opinion  has  been  expressed 
that  it  might  be  said  to  have  no  well-defined 
existence  at  all.*® 

Time  and  again  tyrants  and  evil  rulers  have 
received  condign  punishment  at  the  hands  of  those 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Heaven,  over- 
threw their  thrones  and  rescued  the  country  from 
their  misrule.  Their  names,  sins,  and  crimes  are 
set  forth  in  the  Chinese  classics  and  histories  as 
terrible  examples  of  the  retribution  which  sins  or 
crimes  against  high  Heaven  produce.**  The  punish- 
ment for  sin  was  a material  one,  meted  out  in  this 
life.  There  was  no  hell  or  purgatory  known  to 
the  early  Chinese.  There  were  some  hazy  ideas 
about  a state  of  bliss  where  the  good  and  even  tbe 


bad  went. 

3.  Terms  used. — ^There  are  three  principal  words 
used  for  sin,  f^ui,  ok,  and  kwo.  Ok  means  evil, 
bad,  vicious,  etc.  ; kufo,  to  transgress,  to  go  beyond 
what  is  right.  Among  the  * wealth  of  distinctive 
terms  * *®  for  sin,  evil,  transgreamon  in  Chinese  the 
nearest  to  the  idea  of  sin  is  tsui,  but  it  also  means 

I W.  StokM,  ‘The  Bodlehua  Dinnxhexxihxx,'  FL  UL  [18821 
610  L 

> Rriu,  UL  £1807-08]  160  ff. 

s\V.  A SoothUl,  The  Three  Religions  qf  China,  London 
£1818],  p.  250. 

4 J.  LtggSjThe  Religions  of  China,  London,  1880,  p.  87. 

s Lem,  The  Chinese  Classies,  Hongkong,  1861-72,  voL  US., 
The  Shoo  King,  bk.  UL  pL  iv.  p.  2. 

4 The  Chinees  Reeorder,  xxvUL  CShxnghal,  1897}  488L 

t lagn.  Religions  qf  China,  p.  102,  and  The  Shoo  King,  bk. 
IL  pt/lL  p.  2.  . 

a E.  H.  Parker,  China  and  Religion,  London,  1806,  pL  24,  asKi 
Ancient  China  ^mplijted,  do.  1806,  p.  56. 

* Soothill.p.  251. 

10  Jh.  p.  247 ; Parker,  AndetU  China,  p.  65. 

II  See  Legge.  The  Shoo  King,  bk.  UL  j =— 

IS  Chinese  Recorder,  xxiv.  [1888]  52. 
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SIN  (Chinese) 


a crime,  punishment,  penalty,  to  treat  one  as  a 
criminal.  Further  it  means  a violation  of  order, 
to  give  occasion  for  blame,  a wrong,  fault,  or 
iniquity,  and  is  also  applied  to  a violation  of 
decorum,  a breach  of  the  laws  of  etiquette.  It  is 
used  in  a phrase  nearly  equivalent  to  * I beg  your 
pardon.’  The  ethical  force  of  meaning  of  the 
word  is  thus  neatly  dissipated  by  the  breadth  of 
ideas  connoteu  It  has  been  said  that  the  task  of 
tasks  is  to  bring  home  to  the  native  mind  the 
sense  of  what  sin  is.  Nearly  all  writers  on  the 
religious  and  ethical  side  of  Chinese  nature  draw 
attention  to  this,  though  there  are  some  who  have 
found  notable  instances  to  the  contrary.' 

3.  Confucian  ideas. — There  is  not  much  light 
thrown  on  the  subject  of  sin  in  the  sayings  of  Con- 
fucius. He  was  not  inclined  to  split  hairs  upon 
the  vexed  question  of  sin,  or  even  to  speak  of  sin 
except  in  connexion  with  the  practical  afiairs  of 
Ufe.  He  considered  that  there  were  five  capital 
sins  besides  theft  and  robbery,  viz.  malignity,  per- 
verseness, mendacity,  vindictiveness,  and  vacil- 
lating weakness.^  He  said  that  of  the  3000  offences 
against  which  the  five  punishments  were  directed 
there  was  not  one  greater  than  that  of  being 
nnfiliaL*  This  is  the  sin  of  sins.  Confucianists 
declare  that  their  sage  was  perfect  and  did  not 
need  to  repent  of  any  errors,  and  that  any  state- 
ment by  nim  which  might  be  construed  to  Uie 
contrary  was  due  to  his  humility,  but  the  sage  had 
a better  knowledge  of  himself  for  he  dar^  not 
rank  himself  with  ‘the  man  of  perfect  virtue.*^ 
Confucius  never  expressed  any  opinion  as  to  a 
future  state  or  as  to  rewards  and  punishments  for 
sin.'  The  Confucian  doctrine  of  man’s  nature  is 
that  he  is  naturally  formed  for  virtue.  There 
is  no  acknowledgment  of  a universal  proneness  to 
evil.  All  Chinese  scholars  have  not,  however, 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  a sinless  nature. 
Suen  believed  that  the  nature  of  man  was  evil.* 

Thus  Confucianism  has  but  little  room  for  sin  in 
its  outlook  on  human  life.  ‘AH  fundamental 
views  of  Confucianism  are  optimistic,  human  de- 
pravity and  sin  are  not  taken  into  account.’  Sin 
18  therefore  to  a great  extent  outside  the  purview 
of  Confucianism.  Virtue  can  be  practised  and 
evil-doing  given  by  alL  Reformation  is  a 
sufficient  panacea  for  sin,  even  for  one  who  sins 
against  Heaven  and  ‘who  has  nowhere  left  for 
prayer,’  as  Confucius  once  said.*  Reformation  is 
urged  W both  Confucius  and  Mencius.  The  former 
said,  ‘ When  you  have  faults  [or  bad  habits],*  do 
not  fear  to  abandon  them.’  The  latter  said  that 
all  dispatch  should  he  used  in  putting  an  end  to 
what  one  knows  as  wrong.'*  These  and  similar 
passages  in  the  Classics  are  used  as  proverbs  by 
the  Coinese."  Confucianism  considers  that  ‘the 
perfecting  of  knowledge  and  the  influence  of  some 
good  examples  is  sufficient  to  produce  a good  char- 
acter.’'* 


Heaven  was  distinctly  and  directly  cognizant  of 
the  actions  of  men  whetner  good  or  evil.  The  great 
Chinese  philosopher  Chu  Hsi  (12th  cent  A.D.)  thus 
wrote : 


1 Rtpcrtt  qf  iht  World  MUtionary  Confortnce^  Ediabureh 
snd  London,  1910,  iv.  4S. 

* Parker,  Studiet  in  Chinue  Religion^  London,  1910,  p.  210. 

» Chineoo  Recorder,  xxxL  (1900]  392. 

*/6.  ndx.  (1898]  888,  xliv.  noiS]  289,  782;  Legge,  ChineM 
Claeeice,  L,  The  Cof^ucian  Ancuecte,  bk.  ch.  St 

* Parker,  Studiee  xn  Chinete  Religion,  p.  211. 

« See  L^xe,  Ckineee  Oaetiee,  IL,  Worke  gf  Meneiue,  * Prolego- 
mena,' ch.  u.  p.  82  ff. 

7 £.  Faber,  quoted  in  Chinete  Recorder,  ygviH  n 9021 166. 
8SeeSoothin,p.256f.  i J 

»L^e,  Cunf^ician  Analeete,  bk.  L ch.  8,  t.  4.  The  same 
word  18  used  for  * transcressions.’ 

JO  lb.  vol.  ii.  bk.  Hi.  ch.  8,  v.  8. 

^ ^See  J.  Dyer  Ball,  Pith  of  the  Claetiet,  Hongkong,  1906,  pp. 

'joe.  Faber,  HieL  of  China,  Shanghai,  1902,  Introd.  by 
P.  Kranz,  p.  7. 


' Sin  to  the  Confadanist  is  an  offence  against  the  majesty  of 
Heaven,  a departure  from  law.  It  is  constantly  spoken  of  as 
error,  deflection,  something  to  be  grown  out  of  by  self-culture. 
. . . There  is  no  consciousness  of  the  deep  guilt  of  dn 
no  conception  * of  its  * deceiving,  blundering,  destroying  power! 
All  men  have  strength,  if  they  would  only  use  it,  to  overcome 
the  tendencies  to  evlL  . . . Sin  becomes  a kind  of  external 
tarnish,  that  obscures  the  lustre  of  the  naturally  bright  virtues, 
that  can  be  easily  brushed  aside,  when  these  virtues  assume  their 
original  brilliancy.'  * 

4.  Buddhist  ideas. — The  influence  of  Buddhism 
in  China  in  the  religious  sphere  has  been  great. 
In  place  of  a hazy  notion  of  a future  state  it  intro- 
duced a complete  system  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments.  The  description  of  its  heavens  and 
hells,  coached  in  realistic  terms  for  the  common 
man,  met  a crying  want  in  the  Chinese  concep- 
tions of  a future  state.  There  was  thus  introduced 
for  the  first  time  into  Chinese  religious  thought  a 
definite  doctrine  of  the  future  punishment  of  sin  com- 
mitted in  the  present  life.*  The  rdigious  terms 
and  the  new  conceptions  which  Buddhism  infused 
into  exi.stmg  terms  all  widened  the  outlook  of 
men  on  sin  and  its  conseouences.  The  Chinese  by  the 
worship  of  ancestors  had  developed  what  amounted 
to  not  much  more  than  a shadowy  faith  in  some- 
thing like  ghosts.  There  was  apparently  no  strong 
conviction  about  the  future  life,  and  sin  had  no 
connexion  with  it.  A certainty  took  the  place  of 
vague  hopes.  This  life  was  linked  on  to  the  next. 
A future  life  was  the  inheritance  of  every  living 
being,  and  the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  future 
life  was  within  the  power  of  every  one  to  enjoy  or 
suffer,  for  rewards  or  punishments  were  conditioned 
by  the  conduct  of  each  in  the  present  life.  The 
chanting  of  liturgies,  repentance,  meritorious 
actions,  the  life  of  an  ascetic,  will  produce  the 
forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  popmar  Chinese 
Buddhism. 

Yet,  with  all  that  Buddhism  introduced  into 
China,  the  absence  of  a strong  conviction  of  sin 
among  the  Chinese  is  doubtless  due  iu  a measure 
to  the  negative  view  of  virtue  which  this  religion 
presents.  With  its  lack  of  iuspiration  towards 
goodness  and  its  inability  to  strengthen  man  in 
a struggle  against  evil,  it  has  had  the  effect  of 
obscuring  the  idea  of  sin  and  has  exerted  a weaken- 
ing effect  on  the  moral  nature.  For  sin,  viewed 
from  its  standpoint,  is  more  a calamity  or  a mis- 
fortune than  a moral  evil.*  Even  in  the  best  sects 
of  Buddhism,  such  as  that  of  the  Paradise  of  the 
Western  Heavens,  it  is  not  deliverance  from  a world 
of  sin  that  its  followers  look  forward  to,  but  de- 
liverance from  the  ‘bitter  seas’  of  sorrow  and 
offering  in  this  world  and  rescue  from  almost 
interminable  births  and  nirvdna  itself  by  a rapid 
transfer  to  the  Land  of  Peace  by  faith  in  Amitabha 
Buddha  and  salvation  through  his  name.  But 
even  in  this  abode  of  bU&s  sin  is  mentioned  as  being 
absent. 

5.  Taoist  ideas. — ^In  the  ideal  state  of  pristine 
perfection  which  Lao-tse  (borne.  604  b.O.)  describe^ 
and  to  which  mankind  would  revert  were  his 


philosophy  carried  out,  good  and  evil  were  un- 
known. All  suffering  is  due  to  a departure  from 
this  state.  Chuang-tse,  his  eminent  follower,  a 
few  centuries  later  also  spoke  of  primitive  inno- 
cence. In  that  Golden  Age  the  people  were  up- 
right and  correct.®  There  was  no  room  for  sin  to 
enter  into  such  an  Eden.  But  Taoism  has  become 

J Chinese  Recorder,  xxvUL  [1897],  617. 

» Ib.  xviL  aSSa]  874.  » S«e  xb.  lx.  [1878]  286. 

4 See  E.  J.  EStel,  Three  Lectures  on  Buddhism^.  London,  1878, 
pp.  59,  63,  78 ; also  Chiness  Recorder,  lx.  (1878]  292 ; J.  Edkins, 
Chinese  Buddhism^  London,  1898,  p.  869 : cf.  art.  SzK  (Bud- 
dhist). 

B S^thill,  pp.  48,  62,  64,  66 ; see  Legge,  The  Texts  of  Tdoism 
[SBS  xxxix.,  xl.].  Oxford,  1891,  pt.  L p.  826 ; H.  A.  Giles. 
CAuang  Ttu,  London,  1889,  p.  162. 
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debased,  superstitious,  and  idolatrous  ; among  its 
devotees  evu  and  sin  are  constantly  present,  and 
the  consequences  of  sin  have  to  be  yarded  against 
in  this  -world  and  the  next.  The  idea  of  sin  is  the 
same  in  Taoism  as  in  Confucianism  to  a consider- 
able extent.  But,  while  an  approvu^  conscience 
is  what  Confucianism  aimed  at,  the  l^ist  desires 
virtue  to  be  rewarded  by  material  benefits,  such 
as  long  life,  wealth,  health,  official  rank,  and  many 
descendants.^  In  the  fundamental  doctrine  that 
* every  creature  is  good  in  its  essence  * Confucian- 
ism and  Taoism  are  at  one  and  opposed  to  Bud- 
dhism. While  Confucianism  has  simply  its  plane 
of  action  in  the  present  life,  Taxiism  * looks  beyond 
this  world  * and  aims  at  purifying  * the  heart  [and 
the  body]  by  special  methoda’ 

The  influence  of  Buddhism  on  Taoism  has  been 
most  majrked,  especially  in  its  doctrine  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments  for  sins  committed  in  this 
life. 

* ▲ hen,  with  many  apartment*  for  mnltifarioua  tortures, 
has  been  adopted  ...  as  also  many  means,  derived  bom  the 
same  source,  for  escape  from  the  torments  there.  A system  of 
merit  and  demerit  and  of  retribution  through  spiritual  agents 
in  this  life  and  hereafter  was  developed.' > 

Through  Buddhism,  Taoism  has  borrowed  the 
Hindu  ruler  of  the  dead.  King  Yama,  and  he  pre- 
sides over  the  nine  other  judges  in  the  hell  men- 
tioned above.  This  development  in  the  ideas  of  a 
future  state  where  sin  was  thus  dealt  with  took 
place  in  the  11th  cent.  A.D.  One  Taoist  notion 
also  accepted  by  some  Confucianists  and  indigenous 
in  China  is  of  a conditional  immortality.  The 
good  sonls,  but  only  they,  inherit  heaven,  a place  of 
happiness. 

bm,  thus  practically  unknown  in  Taoism’s  early 
days,  has  now  a definite  position  in  its  later 
elaborated  system  of  beliefs.  This  position  is 
shown  in  the  popular  religions  tracts  and  books 
in  which  Taoist  beliefs  are  the  motifs,  though,  of 
course,  tempered  in  some  by  Buddhist  ideas.  At 
the  same  time  the  latter  religion  is  responsible 
for  the  inception  and  development  of  many  of  the 
statements  nguring  as  Taoist  This  literature  has 
a wide  circulation,  and  many  of  the  tracts  are  very 
popular.  One  of  the  most  widely  read  and  best 
known  is  Actions  and  Recompenses^  probably 
written  by  an  unknown  author  in  the  10th  century. 
One  passage  in  it  is  as  follows  : 

'Trsnsgrssslons,  preat  sxkd  small,  ore  of  several  hundred 
kinds.  He  who  wishes  for  long  life  must  first  attend  to  strictly 
avoiding  all  these  sins.*  > 

Kor  is  the  sinner  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  his  sins 
are,  for  cat^ories  of  them  are  given  in  books  of 
this  sort.  I^ey  are  very  full,  as  the  following 
will  show : 

'Blasphemy,  simply  ridiculing  and  breaking  images  of  tbs 
rods,  undutlfulness  to  parents,  oppression  of  the  people, 
aeception  of  the  prince,  lewdness  of  ^ sort^  careless  scarr- 
ing about  of  ths  five  kinds  of  groin,  slaughtering  oxen  and  dogs 
for  food,  the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures,  injuring  others 
to  benefit  oneself,  cheating  of  the  good  by  the  worked,  ill- 
treatment  of  the  poor  by  the  rich,  aggravated  forms  of 
oovetousness,  crimes  of  violence,  house-breaJdng,  seUiDg 
adulterated  goods,  cheating  the  simple  In  buying  and  selling, 
trampling  lettered  paper  underfoot,  deceiving  the  aged  and 
despising  the  young,  breaking  off  marriage  oontroots,  striking 
and  cur^g  grandparents,'  etc.^ 

It  will  thus  seen  that  relations  between  the 
gods  and  mankind,  dutiful  regard  to  parents, 
rightful  and  just  intercourse  Mtween  mankind, 
business  relationships,  and  charity,  as  well  as 
oflences  against  the  laws,  sore  all  thought  of  in 
this  list  of  sins  and  crimes  which  would  subvert 
family  order  and  civil  life.  These  and  similar 
transCTessions  bring  their  retribution  according  to 
their  heinousness,  for  life  is  shortened  by  twelve 
years  for  g^eat  ones,  and  one  hundred  days  for 
small  ones.  A regular  system  of  accounts  is 

^ Ses  J.  Edkins,  RUxgvm  in  CAtno,  London,  1878,  p.  14a 

s Faber,  in  China  Rexfieto,  xiil.  (Hongkong,  1884-w]  244  fl. 

• ChxtxMe  Reoordtr,  xxvliL  [189^  686. 

* Ib.  zUL  [1882]  808. 


adopted,  and  evil  deeds  and  faults  are  entered  to 
the  debit  of  the  keepers  of  these  remst^s,  and  to 
their  credit  good  actions  are  entered,  a numerical 
value  being  assimed  to  each  entry  according  to 
its  position  in  the  scale  of  virtue  or  evil.  That 
the  introspection,  in  some  cases  at  all  events,  is 
most  searching  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
in  one  of  these  religious  broks : 

' The  most  of  what  you  do,  what  you  soy,  the  thooghts  yon 
think  ...  are  on  the  side  of  eviL* 

The  conflict  between  sin  and  the  good  in  onr 
own  hearts  is  most  strikingly  stated  in  a philo- 
sophical work  issued  about  tlie  b^inning  ot  ^e 
18th  cent.,  €uad  reminds  one  of  St.  haul’s  reference 
to  the  subject  in  Ro  ; 

'When  you  have  advanced  sufficiently  in  knowledge  of 
TOurself,  you  will  find  it  a grief.  There  will  be,  os  it  were, 
two  men  in  your  boeom.  when  yon  desire  to  do  good,  evil 
will  come  between.  Again,  when  yon  wrish  to  do  wrrong,  a sense 
ot  shame  will  oppose  you.  Thus  a battle  goes  on  within  yon.'  i 

Some  of  the  gods  even  axe  not  perfect  or  free 
from  si.i.  The  gemmeous  mler  of  Taoism  had  a 
covetous  heart,  so  one  of  his  three  souls  had  to 
become  incarnate  in  * the  dus^,  troublesome 
world.*  Again,  the  Neptune  of  Taoism,  the  Sea 
Dragon,  was  disobedient,  and  his  son  was  a 
drunkard,  and  the  god  of  fire  (originally  a 
Buddhist  god)  committed  theft.  These  stories 
are  recounted  in  Taoist  books  published  a few 
centuries  ago.* 

The  Chinese,  thanks  largely  to  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  Confucius,  are  remarkable,  in  comparison 
with  many  other  non-Christian  nations,  for  the 
purity  of  their  religions.  Yet  the  baser  elements 
of  human  nature  are  to  be  found  occasionalW,  so 
that  not  only  are  the  everyday  needs  of  life  as 
well  as  riches,  honours,  health,  prosperity,  and 
ofispring  sought  for  from  the  gods,  but  there  are 
a few  deities  worshipped  by  those  who  hope  for 
help  from  them  for  tue  commission  of  sins  and  the 
carrying  out  of  evil  deeds.  There  is  a gmitll 
temple  on  the  hill-side  over  the  eastern  portion 
of  the  city  of  Victoria,  Hongkong,  near  some 
rocks  which  are  believed,  by  the  Chinese,  to  exert 
an  evil  influence  on  the  morality  of  the  ci^.* 
The  goddess  of  this  temple  is  the  patroness  of 
prostitution.^  The  present  writer  found  on  inquiry 
that  the  powder  ruobed  on  the  face  of  the  image 
was  supposed  to  make  the  worshippers  who  earned 
their  living  by  that  vice  fair  €uid  attractive. 
There  are  also  gods  of  gamblers*  and  of  thieves,® 
gods  of  revenge^  and  of  cruelty.®  The  drunkards 
even  take  as  their  patron  saint  Li  Tdi-p6,  an 
anacreontic  poet  of  former  times.®  Some  men  of 
former  times  who  have  been  renowmed  for  their  evil 
deeds  have  been  even  deified  and  worshipped  owing 
to  an  idea  that  it  is  well  to  propitiate  them  for  fear 
of  what  they  may  be  able  to  do  to  the  living.^®  The 
tendency  is,  however,  more  to  canonize  the  good. 

6,  Present-day  popular  beliefs. — ^The  resultant 
of  all  the  preceding  influences  is  that,  with  his 
eclectic  attitude  towards  edl  these  elements  of 
belief,  the  average  Chinese  has  evolved  a blend  or 
amalgam  of  the  whole  as  regards  the  religious  side 
of  his  life — his  ideas  of  sin  and  forgiveness  of  sin 
and  all  else  connected  with  his  spiritual  life. 

LiTxxaTUU. — See  ths  vrorka  dtsd  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  Dyer  Ball. 

1 Chinsm  Rsoonisr,  xxix.  (1898]  240. 

sSee  Dyer  Boll,  'Scraps  from  Chinese  Mythology,*  China 
Revinc,  xL  (1882-88]  203  ff.,  282fl.,  xiiL  [1884-85]  76 ff.,  xil. 
[1888-84]  190  L 

s See  E.  J.  Eltel,  Pmff  Shui^  or  the  RudimenU  <tf  Natural 
Seieneo  in  China,  Hongkong,  1878,  p.  63;  also  J.  Doolittle, 
Social  Lift  Chintst,  New  York,  18^  L 292  L 

4 See  U.  C.  Du  Bose,  Tht  Dragon,  Image,  and  Demon,  London 
1886,  p.  840,  for  a description  of  one  of  ths  goddesses  of 
prostitution. 

a lb.  p.  840 ; also  Doolittle,  1.  271  f. 

< See  Chin*—  Rooorder,  xlL  [1910]  824. 

lib.  ilb.  eib. 

10  Sm  Do  Bose,  p.  841  ff. 
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SIN  (Christian). — This  article  in  large  measure 
wesupposes  what  has  been  written  in  the  artt. 
Fall  and  Original  Sin.  It  confines  itself  to 
a discussion  of  the  Christian  view  or  doctrine  of 
sin  as  a state  or  power  actually  present  in  the 
developed  moral  consciousness  of  man.  Since  a 
modem  interpretation  must  rest  on  the  history  of 
thought,  our  first  task  is  to  study  the  teaching  of 
the  ]nT  and  of  great  Christian  minds. 

I.  The  New  Testament. — (a)  Je^vi8h  literature 
of  the  1st  cent.  B.a  and  A.D.  takes  a sombre  view 
of  man.  Constant  allusion  is  made  to  the  all  but 
universal  ooxruption,  and,  aa  man’s  relation  to 
Grod  is  construed  in  essentially  legal  terms,  the 
prevailing  temper  is  fear  of  utter  condemnation. 
Though  sin  may  be  inherited,  moral  freedom  is 
intact,  and  man  can  choose  whether  he  will  or  will 
not  live  righteously.  The  heart,  not  the  flesh,  is 
the  seat  of  the  inborn  evil  impulse  {yezer  Kara)  ; 
but  at  least  the  flesh  makes  sin  intelligible,  and, 
as  Holtzmann  puts  it,  * there  is  no  clear  agreement 
whether  the  flesh  represents  a power  ethically 
indifl'erent  or  one  that  somehow  leads  to  sin.’^ 
At  the  same  time  exceptional  cases  of  sinless  life 
are  known.  Each  sin  is  an  individual  act,  which 
can  be  weighed  and  numbered.  Much  responsi- 
bility for  sin  belongs  to  evil  spirits  which  tempt 
men  even  to  apostasy  from  God.  But  isolated 
offences  c^  easily  be  expiated  by  penitence.  Thus 
the  Rabbinic  mind  swings  between  despair  and 
pride.  'Far  better  were  it  for  us,*  savs  4 Ezra, 
'that  we  had  not  to  face  judgment  a^r  death* 
(7*®**) ; on  the  other  hand,  the  busy  acquirer  of 
merit  thanked  Grod  that  he  was  not  like  the  rest 
of  men  (Lk  18“).  Sin  is  never  put  in  relation  to 
the  love  of  God.  Even  by  John  the  Baptist  it  is 
viewed  solely  as  contumacy  or  rebellion.  God  is 
creditor,  judge,  king;  man  is  debtor,  culprit, 
subiect 

(o)  Jesus  has  no  doctrine  of  sin  in  general ; it 
was  not  abstract  considerations  creating  an  intel- 
lectual problem  that  He  fastened  on,  but  concrete 
sins.  He  does  not  sp^k  of  the  Fall.  But  sin  is 
a terrible  fact,  which  is  always  committed  against 
God,  not  merely  against  fellow-men  (Lk  16*^,  and 
the  sinner  is  guilty.  It  has  been  said  that  Jesus 
dispersed  the  old  morbid  consciousness  of  sin  like 
mist  before  the  sun,  but,  if  this  means  that  He 
took  it  lightly,  it  is  untrue.  He  does  speak  freeW 
of  good  men  and  bad,  and  in  the  Beatitudes  h(e 
im]^es  the  existence  of  those  whom  they  describe. 
But  He  does  not  regard  'sinners*  as  merely  one 
class  of  men  among  others ; * the  righteous  * are 
named  so  ironically.  ‘If  ye  then,  being  evil* 
(Mt  7**),  is  one  of  BUs  most  arresting  phrases ; 
Peter  is  rebuked  as  ‘Satan’  for  attempting  to 
hold  Him  back  from  the  Gross  sind  told  that  he 
thinks  like  men;  ‘no  one  is  good*  (19'^),  He 
replies  to  one  questioner.  Men  must  look  like 
that  to  One  who  bids  them  love  Glod  with  their 
whole  h^rt  and  strength  (22®^.  The  call  to 
repent,  with  which  Jesus^  ministry  opens,  assumes 
that  all  have  sinned,  and  more  than  once  this  call 
is  repeated.  All  must  be  merciful,  for  all  need 
pardon,  and  all  will  perish  unless  they  show  a 
change  of  mind.  It  is  the  man  who  cries  ‘ God, 
be  merciful  to  me  a sinner’  who  is  justified  (Lk 
18“).  The  preaching  of  Jesus  "^ms  with  indi- 
vidual acts  of  sin,  but  in  addition  He  points  to  the 
corrupt  heart  which  underlies  them,  for  it  is  out 
of  man’s  inner  life  that  everything  capable  of 
defiling  proceeds.  Unless  the  heart  is  single,  all 
is  wrong.  The  sources  of  actual  sin  are  this  evil 
heart,  stumbling-blocks  put  in  the  way  by  others 

(Mt  18^,  and  the  temptation  of  the  devil  (13**) 

all  of  them  influences  which  man  can  perceive  and 
oppose.  But  no  necessary  determination  to  sin  is 
1 NevtesL  ThsologUl^,  1.  07. 


even  glanced  at.  The  kinds  of  sin  against  which 
Jesus  specially  warns  men  ^ are  unkin^ess,  which 
will  come  up  at  the  Last  Judgment  (Mt  25) ; the 
pasrions  of  anger  and  lust,  the  impure  look  and 
desire  being  equally  wrong  with  tne  impure  act 
(Mt  5®®) ; self-deception  and  unreality  of  thought 
(‘  Thou  blind  Pharisee,*  23“) ; and  moral  indecision 
(Lk  9®).  Sin  develops ; the  inner  treasure  of  the 
heart  becomes  evil  (Mt  12*®),  and  men,  growing 
worse  and  worse,  come  to  resemble  a bad  tree 
bearing  fruit  after  its  kind.  God  punishes  sin, 
but  far  greater  is  the  truth  that  men  can  repent 
and  that  all  sins  can  be  forgiven  except  that  which 
connotes  final  hardening  and  therefore  entai^les 
men  in  guilt  for  ever  (Mk  3*"*)*  It  is  when  He  is 
speaking  of  forgiveness  that  we  can  perceive  how 
much  sin  means  to  Jesus.  Guilt  in  His  eyes  is 
the  heaviest  of  all  loads,  as  is  clear  from  the 
episode  of  the  paralytic  (Mk  2) ; men  need  pardon 
constantly  (Mt  6**)  j and  in  God’s  sight  even 
disciples  are  laden  with  an  overwhelming  debt 
calling  for  the  sheer  mercy  of  the  Father  (18^*), 

(c)  St.  Paul,  unlike  Jesus,  offers  the  data  for  a 
doctrine  of  sin  in  the  sense  that  sin  (oftenest  used 
in  the  singular)  is  generalized  from  a profound 
interest  in  its  nature  and  significance  os  a whole. 
Broad^  it  means  what  is  opposed  to  the  law  of 
God — His  will  expressed  in  commandments — and 
through  law  man  becomes  fully  aware  of  it  (Ro 
3*®  T).  But  law  too  can  be  generalized;  it  is 
present  not  merely  in  the  Law  of  Moses,  though 
Its  embodiment  there  rose  most  natursdly  in  the 
apostle’s  mind,  but  in  man’s  heart  everywhere. 
All  are  under  law ; all  have  violated  law ; hence 
aU  are  under  sin.  The  sin  manifested  in  indi- 
vidual acts  is  a power,  a universal  condition  or 
tendency  of  human  life,  a principle  confronting 
men  which  St.  Paul  virtually  personifies,  thougli 
it  does  not  possess  objective  existence  for  him  as 
‘ a power  in  rerum  natura  but  not  in  this  or  that 
wilL*  The  personification  is  half  poetic,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  ueath,  law,  or  flesh.  Hut  the  meaning 
is  a terrible  reality ; there  is  a system  of  sin,  to 
which  all  are  hopelessly  enslaved,  their  only 
wages  death.  Except  for  the  counter-activity  of 
the  Spirit  of  Grod  or  Christ,  human  life  is  sinful 
through  and  through.  The  manifestations  of  this 
principle  are  variously  named — transgression,  un- 
righteousness, lawlessness,  disobedience,  etc. 

St.  Paul  proves  the  universality  of  sin  by  several 
considerations:  by  inspection  of  the  life  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (Ro  2 and  1)  ; by  citation  of  the  OT 
(Ro  3);  by  deduction  Ihom  the  universality  of 
death,  its  penalty;  by  regressive  inference  from 
Christ’s  atoning  death,  which  implies  a universal 
need ; finally  by  what  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
a metaphysical  org^unient  about  the  compelling 
power  01  the  flesh.  This  universality  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  call  a divine  ordinance.  The  law  was 
intended  to  multiply  transgressions  W provoking 
the  natural  antipathy  of  the  flesh  (Gal  3“),  ana 
thus  to  lead  sinners  to  despair  of  attaining  right- 
eousness otherwise  than  through  Christ  and  faRh. 

The  original  element  in  St.  Paul’s  teaching  does 
not  lie  in  what  he  says  regarding  the  various  types 
of  sin,  or  its  moral  character,  or  its  effect  on  man’s 
relation  to  Glod,  who  reacts  upon  it  in  the  doom 
of  death.  He  seldom  touches  the  connexion  of 
sin  with  Satan  or  demonic  powers,  though  we 
mi^t  not  forget  phrases  like  2 Co  4^ : ‘ The  god  of 
this  world  has  blinded  the  minds  of  unbelievera* 
His  ori^inali^  in  contrast  to  Rabbinic  thou^t 
lies  in  his  explanation  of  the  necessity  of  sin.  To 
many  scholais  he  seems  to  offer  two  unreconciled 
theories.  Fi^,  the  necessity  is  due  to  Adam’s 
fall — a familiar  Judaistio  conception  made  im- 
pressive by  its  insistence  on  the  unity  of  the  race 
^ T.  B.  Olover,  Jetu*  qf  London,  1017,  ch.  vlL 
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for  which  Adam  stood  (Ro  5“®*)*  But  for  St.  Paul 
this  scarcely  had  the  importance  which  it  came  to 
possess  for  historic  theology  ; he  really  glances  at 
It  by  way  of  illustrating  the  solidarity  of  believ- 
ing men  with  Christ.  ‘ Sin  entered  the  world  by 
one  man*  (5^^)  may  mean  that  Adam  created  for 
posterity  the  conditions  of  sinning,  or  it  may  only 
mean  that  Adam’s  was  the  first  sin  of  history.  St. 
Paul  may  have  conceived  of  him  as  but  the  first 
instance  of  the  sin  inherent  in  man’s  fleshly 
nature,  which  brings  up  the  second  theory.  This 
is  that  the  flesh  is  radically  antagonistic  to  God : 
as  has  been  said,  it  represents  for  St.  Paul  *the 
virulence  and  constitutional  character  as  well  as 
the  omnipresence  of  sin.*  ^ The  will  of  the  flesh 
and  the  will  of  man  are  one  thing,  the  tie  between 
the  two  being  so  close  that  there  occurs  in  Ro  8’ 
the  phrase  * flesh  of  sin.*  It  is  because  he  is  in  the 
flesh  that  man  does  sin  and  can  do  no  other.  This 
is  not  a Jewish  conception;  according  to  the  OT 
and  Judaism,  the  flesh,  so  far  from  being  the 
point  of  departure,  rather  by  its  frailty  extenuates 
the  sinner’s  guilt,  and  in  aiy  case  entails  no  hope- 
less compulsion  to  evil.  Nor  is  the  theory  trace- 
able to  the  dualistic  psychology  of  Hellenism,  in 
which  matter  is  opposea  to  mmd — a view  far  too 
intellectual  for  the  moral  passion  and  despair  of 
St.  PauL  He  does  not  equate  sin  and  evil  matter, 
or  sin  and  sensuality,  for  there  are  spiritual  sins, 
and  he  never  forgets  that  God  has  created  the 
flesh  and  can  make  it  the  abode  of  Spirit.  A 
careful  linguistic  inquiry  has  led  £.  D.  Burton  to 
the  following  result : 

* Neither  the  evidence  of  contempormry  usage  nor  that  of  the 
New  Testament  itself  warrants  us  in  fincUng  in  Paul  . . . the 
notion  that  the  flesh  is  by  reason  of  its  znaterialitj  a force  that 
makes  for  evil,  or  that  a corporeal  being  Is  by  reason  of  that 
(act  a sinful  being.'  > 

We  must  then  believe  that  to  St.  Paul  the  flesh  is 
a power  productive  of  sin  not  becanse  it  is  sin,  hut 
because  sin,  seated  in  the  flesh  as  an  alien  power, 
utilizes  it  as  organ  and  instrument.  Till  Christ 
came,  the  empirically  sinful  fleshly  principle  ruled  ; 
ever  since,  the  counteractive  Spirit  has  been 
victoriously  on  the  ground.  For  the  man  who 
lacks  the  Spirit  and  uves  on  the  soil  of  law  the 
flesh  must  aJwaya  be  the  gateway  through  which 
sin,  in  the  shape  of  lost,  mvades  experience,  but 
this  inevitable  revolt  against  Gkxl  leaves  responsi- 
bility undiminished.  Man’s  state  is  revealed  to 
him  by  conscienoe,  not  to  furnish  him  with  an 
excuse,  but  to  prove  that  no  way  to  righteousness 
is  open  except  God’s. 

(a)  The  doctrine  of  sin  in  the  Johannine  writ- 
ings has  been  described  as  accidental  or  even 
almost  wholly  abeent.  For  the  -writer  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  it  is  held,  sin  is  a mere  privation, 
which  in  itself  involves  no  moral  culpability  ; it  is 
* the  natural  incapacity  of  man  to  jpossess  nimself 
of  the  higher  lifk*  It  is  true  that  we  cannot 
identify  the  Johannine  teaching  with  the  Pauline. 
The  former  allows  more  for  degrees  of  sin  (19“). 
Sin  is  indeed  universal,  but  some  men  are,  as  it 
were,  naturally  of  the  truth  Q8”)  or  of  God  (8^). 
At  the  other  extreme  is  unbelieving  Judaism ; in 
fact  the  sin  in  which  the  writer  of  the  Gospel, 
from  his  historical  and  apologetic  purpose,  is 
chiefly  interested,  and  upon  which  he  generalizes, 
is  disoelief  in  Christ  -with  its  inevitable  judgment. 
It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  Spirit  convinces  of 
sin  (16*).  Those  who  sin  purely  out  of  blindness 
may  come  to  faith  if  they  are  given  sight,  but  the 
bultc  of  men  have  this  oondemnation  resting  on 
them  that  they  preferred  darkness  to  the  Light 
now  present  in  the  world  (3“),  and  this  because 
light,  by  exposing  evil  acts,  incurs  the  hatred  of 
all  whose  practices  are  corrupt.  Their  blindnees 
1 J.  Denney,  in  JSxp,  6th  eer.,  UL  [1901]  fiSU 
* AJTk  XX.  [19161  696. 
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is  guilty.  Such  unbelievers  are  children  of  the 
devil,  that  murderer  and  liax  from  the  first,  in 
whose  power  the  whole  world  lies  (1  Jn  6**) ; they 
have  learned  of  their  father  and  do  his  will.  Not 
tliat  Christians  are  sinless,  though  in  principle 
they  have  broken  with  moral  evil  {3*) ; on  the 
contrary,  they  need  pardon  constantly  (1®),  and 
are  in  danger  of  self-deceit  and  lovelessness ; nay, 
such  deadly  sin  is  possible  as  may  not  bear  being 
prayed  for  (5^®).  This  last  almost  certainly  means 
apostasy  from  the  faith.  Obstinately  disTOheving 
mankind  make  up  *the  world* — a hostile  system 
confronting  God  and  His  people  which  is  nndivine 
in  origin  and  quality,  though  no  effort  is  made  to 
explam  how  it  arose  in  a universe  created  by  God. 
This  world  hates  Christ  because  He  does  not 
belong  to  it  (Jn  Ifi^**)*  indeed  it  hates  God. 
whom  it  has  not  known  (15^).  Sensaality  and 
pride  are  characteristic  of  it  (1  Jn  2'®).  Tins 
opj^ition  of  faith  and  worldly  unbelief  is  prim- 
arily one  of  experience,  but  it  nardens  into  some- 
thing like  a static  or  timeless  and  irreconcilable 
antagonism ; the  world  cannot  receive  the  Spirit 
yTn  14^’),  and  in  nature  is  identiccd  with  the  devil. 
Vet,  on  the  whole,  the  Fourth  Gospel  leaves  us 
faced  by  an  antinomy  ; on  the  one  band,  Jesus 
-will  not  pray  for  the  world  (17*),  on  the  other,  the 
prospect  of  its  being  brought  to  faith  in  Christ’s 
mission  is  left  open  (17*^).  Such  a sentence  as  the 
last,  or  the  great  prophecy  that  Christ  will  draw 
all  men  to  Himself  (12”),  could  hardly  have  been 
-written  by  one  whose  mind  finally  rested  in  a 
metaphysical  or  gnostic  dualism. 

a.  History  of  doctrine. — Church  teaching  about 
sin  is  much  less  concerned  than  Scripture  is  vrith 
the  meaning  of  sin  in  experience  and  under  the 
light  of  Christ.  Roughly,  two- thirds  of  its  interest 
has  been  given  to  original  sin — i.e.  the  sin  of 
Adam  in  its  consequences  for  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion and  fate  of  mankind,  this  first  sin  ha-ving  as 
its  foil  an  alleged  state  of  original  righteousness 
on  which  Scripture  has  little  to  say.  Yet  what 
most  troubles  the  Christian  conscience  is  neither 
sin  committed  by  the  first  human  pair  nor  the  sin 
-with  which  we  are  bom,  but  the  actual  sinfulness 
of  our  acts  and  persons.  Abstracting  eo  far  as 
possible  from  original  sin,  we  shall  seek  to  indicate 
the  main  trend  of  thought  in  the  Church  with 
regard  to  sin  as  foond  in  normal  adult  experience. 

(a)  Among  the  more  important  questions  can- 
vassed in  the  2nd  cent,  were  the  persistence  of  sin 
in  the  Christian  life,  and  the  ngoristic  demand 
that  lapse  into  grave  sin  shoulu  be  viewed  as 
involving  the  loss  of  salvation — a demand  eventu- 
ally rejected  by  the  great  Church  even  in  face  of 
Tertullian’s  unwillingness  to  readmit  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  mortal  sins  (fomicatiou,  idolatry, 
murder).  T^t  and  West  conceived  of  sin  differ- 
ently, though  at  first  both  held  that  moral  evil 
springs  out  of  freedom,  and  that  freedom  cannot 
be  lost.  To  the  Greek  mind  not  guilt  but  sensu- 
ality and  decay  were  the  essential  features  of  the 
misery  entailed  by  Adsim’s  fall.  The  idea  of 
original  sin  was  largely  foreign  to  the  East  as  late 
as  the  5th  century.  Not  even  the  universality  of 
sin  was  a fixed  point,  though  Origan  afiinned  it 
speculatively ; Athanasius  distinctly  says  tliat 
tnere  were  many  sinless  lives  before  and  after 
Christ.  It  was  universally  held  that  baptism 
remits  all  previous  sin.  but  the  temis  on  which 
later  sins  were  pardoned  caused  much  difficulty. 

(d)  The  greatest  of  all  controversies  over  am  is 
that  between  An^etine  and  Pelagias.  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  Mani^seans,  Angimtine  insisted  on  the 
voluntary  nature  of  sin,  which  is  not  a natural 
(i.«.  automatic)  but  a moral  fact.  An  act  is  not 
sin  at  all  if  it  be  not  voluntary.  But  he  was  the 
first  Church  teacher  to  declare  that  none  the  less 
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it  is  due  to  a pitiful  necessity.  Man,  cut  off  from 
God  the  source  of  all  good,  is  impotent  to  do  good 
actions.  As  a psychological  indeterminist  Aueus- 
tme  conceded  that  man  may  freely  prefer  a less 
eyil  to  a greater ; as  a theological  necessitarian  he 
denied  that  without  grace  any  right  act  is  possible. 
It  is  sheer  frivolity  to  talk,  as  Pela^us  did,  of 
pure  freedom  of  cnoice  as  man’s  inalienable  pre- 
rogative ; the  sinner’s  will  is  in  the  last  resort  the 
wUl  of  a slave.  Not  merely  particular  acts,  but 
the  nature,  disposition,  and  anections  of  man  are 
sinful  and  guilty  throughout,  Incapable  of  any 
zood.  No  terms  can  be  made  with  Pelagius’s 
doctrine  that  sin  consists  of  individual  actions  only 
and  leaves  the  will  and  nature  unaffected,  or  that 
children  are  bom  sinless,  or  that  the  universality 
of  sin  (if  a fact)  is  due  to  bad  example  or  defective 
education,  or  that  divine  grace  is  requisite  only  in 
the  form  of  instruction  and  the  example  of  Christ. 
All  this  was  gathered  up  in  Augustine’s  religiously 
profound  and  logically  ri^rous  doctrine  of  original 
sin  together  with  its  implications. 

Sin  ne  defines  as  spontamus  de/ectua  a bono,^  but 
(apparently  in  answer  to  the  Manichsean  doctrine, 
wmch  made  sin  a substance)  he  describes  it  further 
as  merely  negative  in  the  sense  that  it  is  Aprivatio 
boni.  Good  is  being,  evil  is  not  something  posi- 
tive but  a loss  or  lack  of  being,  which  needs  no 
efficient  but  only  a deficient  cause.  This  privative 
conception  of  sin,  never  really  accepted  by  the 
Chur<m,  was  probably  meant  by  Augustine  to 
guard  against  the  mistake  of  viewing  sin  as 
essential  to  human  nature  and  eo  ipso  created  by 
God.  God,  like  one  who  strikes  an  untxmed  hai^p, 
is  the  cause  of  man’s  activity,  but  not  of  its  di^ 
cord  with  the  law  of  righteousness.  Sin  at  bottom 
is  pride,  while  the  form  which  the  perverted  will 
takes  in  every  human  being  is  concupiscence  or 
lust.  Any  sin  is  * mortal  ’ in  which  the  will  turns 
away  from  God,  Men  are  bom  not  merely  sinful 
but  guilty,  subject  to  God’s  wrath,  and  meriting 
eternal  damnation.  The  thought  of  inherited 
guilt  is  no  longer  convincing,  and  must  tend  to 
evacuate  guilt  of  its  proper  sense,  but  the  religious 
power  of  Augustine’s  teaching  as  to  the  solidarity 
of  mankind  in  sin  will  always  make  its  own 
impression.  The  Church  settled  thereafter  for 
centuries  in  a semi-Pelagianism,  or,  from  another 
point  of  view,  a semi-Augustinianism,  which  left 
the  sinner  with  a capsusity  to  assent  to  grace. 

(c)  In  the  following  centuries  also  the  emphasis 
moved  by  degrees  rrom  act  to  disposition,  and 
mortal  sm  became  equivalent  to  love  of  the 
creature  instead  of  God.  In  the  9th  cent.,  while 
venial  sins  were  atoned  for  by  a paternoster, 
mortal  sins  were  changed  to  venial  by  the  satisfeus- 
tions  of  penance.  Anselm  made  an  advance  of 
great  moment  by  bringing  out  indisputably  the 
guilt  of  sin,  previously  obscured  by  a tendency  to 
construe  sin  as  a defect  and  in  large  measure  to 
overlook  its  personal  relation  to  God;  and  yet 
even  Anselm’s  view  of  guilt  leans  to  the  negative 
side.  It  is  our  failure  to  perform  a duty,  and  the 
full  spiritual  relationship  of  the  sinner  to  God  is 
not  made  clear ; a deficient  thought  of  God  so  far 
concealed  the  full  blameworthiness  of  sin.  The 
older  idea  of  sin  as  formally  a carerUxa,  or  lack, 
persists  in  scholastic  theology ; it  is  what  we  have 
lost  in  comparison  with  Adam ; materially  it  is 
ooncnpiscence,  though,  according  to  Duns  Scotua, 
this,  as  but  th^fomea  psccati^  is  not  itself  sin. 

(d)  The  Reformers  strove  most  of  all  to  accentu- 
ate the  religious  and  personal  character  of  sin 
as  interpreted  by  the  light  of  revelation.  As  for 
content,  sin  ia  want  of  faith,  the  failure  to  fear 

I A foUtr  d«flnition  It  this  (dt  dudb,  Anim.) : » Peccatom 
«at  TolunUt  retinendi  t«1  conteqaeodl  <raod  iostltia  vetat.  et 
onda  liberum  ett  aba^era.* 


and  love  and  trust  God.  Luther  never  tires  of 
saying  that  mistrust  of  God  is  the  gravest  mani- 
festation of  our  corrupt  nature.  He  marked  his 
opposition  to  the  externalized  doctrine  of  scholasti- 
cism by  thus  identifying  sin  with  the  * faithless 
heart.*  ^ Thus  the  personal  significance  of  sin  was 
forced  in  upon  conscience,  despite  the  fact  that  in 
most  ways  the  Augustinian  tr^ition,  which  made 
original  sin  primary,  still  persisted.  How  in- 
herited guilt  can  be  reconciled  with  the  new  sense 
of  moral  responsibility  is  left  dark ; Zwingli  alone 
protests  that  we  cannot  speak  of  sin  (which  for 
him  embraces  guUt)  except  when  the  individual 
will  has  appropriated  the  corrupt  heritage.  In 
the  Protestant  scholasticism  of  the  17th  cent, 
much  is  said  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  viz.  guilt 
ireatus  ctUpas)  and  punishability  {reatics  potnos). 
The  penalty  is  death  in  the  most  comprehensive 
TOnse  : (1)  mors  spiritualise  or  the  loss  of  the  divine 
image  ; (2)  mors  corporaZiSt  including  sickness  and 
outward  evils  as  well  as  actual  dissolution;  (3) 
mors  cstemae  or  exclusion  from  everlasting  life 
with  God. 

The  preoccupation  of  orthodoxy  with  Adam’s 
transgression  and  its  huits  led  to  undue  neglect  of 
the  social  power  of  sin.  Modem  thought,  instead 
of  linking  our  inborn  evil  constitution  to  our  first 
parents,  speaks  rather  of  a sinful  race  or  com- 
munity in  whose  evil  we  share,  and  insists  that 
m this  field  the  idea  of  inheritance  means  that  we 
infect  those  who  come  after  as  well  as  receive 
infection  from  our  ancestors.  Not  only  so ; it  is 
rightly  held  that  sin  spreads  in  other  ways  than 
by  heredity,  viz.  through  bad  training,  unworthy 
example,  and  tempting  provocations.  We  must 
advance  to  the  conception  of  the  whole  complex 
sin  of  humanity,  in  which  inherited  sin  ia  only  an 
element.  The  traditional  idea  of  total  depravity, 
while  no  doubt  indicative  of  the  fact  that  no  part 
of  our  nature  is  unstained  and  that  we  cannot  of 
ourselves  do  what  is  in  the  highest  sense  good,  is 
nevertheless  unscriptural  and  untme  to  life  if 
tnken  to  mean  that  non-Christians  are  * utterly 
indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good,  and  wholly  inched  to  all  evil.^^ 

^ (e)  Socinian  and  Arminian  criticism  of  a tradi- 
tion so  deeply  influenced  by  Augustine  bears 
chiefly  on  original  sin,  but  from  the  Socinian 
definition  of  the  essence  of  sin  as  voluntaiy  trans- 
nession  of  the  law  it  is  clear  that  sin  as  such  is 
for  the  Socinians  a narrower  idea  than  for  ortho- 
doxy. The  later  snpranaturalists  held  that  sin  is 
imputable  only  when  free  will  has  failed  to  fight 
and  overcome  the  difficulties  of  a nature  ois- 
ordered  by  sensuous  impulse.  At  a wider  remove 
from  orthc^oxy,  18th  cent.  Rationalism  taught 
that  man  is  characterized  by  a certain  weakness 
of  the  will  to  good  and  a certain  disposition  to 
evil,  while  at  the  same  time,  thou^  in  con- 
sequent of  his  finitude  only  by  degrees,  he  is 
perfectible,  i.s.  can  develop  the  feeble  mbom  germ 
of  good  and  rise  above  the  t3nranny  of  desire  into 
true  liberty  of  spirit.  The  interest  and  import- 
ance of  Kant  in  tms  field  largely  rest  on  his  enbrts 
to  supply  what  may  be  called  a philosophic 
analogue  to  the  Church  doctrine  of  original  sm — 
that  radical  evil  in  man  as  man  the  timeless  origin 
of  which  is  symbolized  by  the  Biblical  stoxy  of 
the  Fall.  But  this  we  must  pass  over.  Schelling 
gives  his  own  philosophic  form  to  the  antinomies 
of  tradition,  holding  that,  in  spite  of  a universal 
necessity  rooted  m the  dark  b^es  of  God,  evil  is 
man’s  choice,  and  every  creature  falls  by  its  own 
guilt.  To  Hegel  the  Adamitic  fall  is  a mythic 
representation  of  an  eternally  necessary  process ; 
for^  man,  good  by  nature  {%.&.  ideally  spirit  or 
rationality),  must,  in  order  to  realize  the  life  of 
^ WettminsUr  Collusion,  vL  4. 
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spirit,  pass  by  a dialectically  inevitable  movement 
from  innocence  to  sin  and  from  sin  to  virtue.  The 
transition  from  innocence  to  sin  is  due  to  the 
necessity  of  transcending  mere  nature,  which,  qua 
absence  of  will,  is  bad ; the  transition  from  sin  to 
virtue  is  mediated  by  retribution  and  amendment. 
This,  as  McTaggart  points  out,^  means  that  sin  is 
not  only  a neoessai^  concomitant  of  virtue,  but  a 
necessary  element  in  it.  Sin  must  lead  to  virtue, 
and  there  is  no  virtue  which  is  not  based  on  sin. 
But  it  will  naturally  be  asked  whether  this  point 
of  view  is  not  more  msthetic  than  moral,  and 
wrong  even  so  ; whether  it  can  be  taken  seriously 
in  moments  of  self  • scrutiny  and  penitence; 
whether,  provided  the  actual  evil  of  life  is  ^rt  of 
its  perfection,  to  replace  vice  by  virtue  is  not 
simply  a blunder ; and  whether  the  conception  of 
goouness  as  rooted  in  badness  has  any  relevance 
to  Jesus,  His  personal  holiness,  and  His  revelation 
of  the  Father  against  whom  all  sin  is  done. 

Modem  theologians  have  determined  the  concept 
of  sin  variously,  yet  with  an  all  but  unanimous 
rejection  of  Pela^an  tenets.  Schleiermacher,  re* 
TOrting,  as  he  held,  on  the  Christian  consciousness, 
uefinea  sin  as  the  positive  stmggle  of  the  flesh 
against  the  spirit.  Man’s  sensuous  development 
ts  ahead  of  liis  spiritual  development,  and,  this 
ing  God’s  ordinance,  we  can  avoid  making  Him 
the  author  of  sin  only  by  concluding  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  ^ilt,  which  toe  trace  to  sin  but  God 
does  not,  has  been  given  us  to  stimulate  the  desire 
of  redemption.  Schleiermacher  vacillates  between 
the  view  that  sin  is  non-existent  for  God  and  that 
it  is  caused  by  Him ; he  grounds  it  in  human 
nature  and  finds  this  an  enhancement  of  its  gravity, 
yet  he  is  tempted  to  explain  it  as  a necessary 
outcome  of  our  sensuous  nature.  Sin,  he  declares, 
is  a social  fact,  being  * in  each  the  work  of  all,  and 
in  all  the  work  of  each.’  In  contrast  to  this  con- 
ception of  sin  as  sensuality  may  be  placed  the 
view,  notably  exemplified  in  Julius  Miiller,  that  it 
is  selfishness,  though  in  Muller’s  case  this  was 
supported  by  a curious  speculation,  reminiscent  of 
Ongen  and  Kant,  according  to  which  finite  selves 
have  not  so  much  pre*temporally  as  timelessly  and 
primordially  tom  themselves  loose  from  Goa  and 
made  self  the  principle  of  life.  This  theory  of  sin 
as  being  in  principle  selfishness  has  had  great 
vogue,  not  in  conservative  quarters  only.  Kitschl 
too  subscribed  to  it,  but  is  chiefly  meritorious  for 
his  insistence  on  the  religious  character  of  sin. 
Its  real  nature,  range,  and  evil  are  only  revealed 
fully  by  the  Gospel ; relimously  it  is  tne  lack  of 
reverence  and  trust  towards  God,  while  in  a moral 
aspect  it  is  antagonism  to  BUs  Kingdom.  His 
contention  that  all  forgivable  sin  is  in  God’s  eye 
sin  of  ignorance  has  been  severely  criticized  as 
abolishing  guilt,  though  Bitschl’s  own  main  charge 
against  original  sin  is  that  such  sin  could  not  to 
reckoned  guilty.  But  it  has  been  rightly  felt 
that,  as  sin  is  not  all  ignorance,  Bitsohl^  formula 
is  misleading,  and  gives  encouragement  to  the 
notion  that  deliberate  open-eyed  transnession  is 
too  great  for  God  to  pardon.  Another  of  his  valu- 
able ideas  is  that  of  a * kingdom  of  sin,*  which  is 
not  in  the  least  a futile  effort  to  account  for  sin  by 
the  universality  of  sin,  but  a clear  indication  of 
the  fact  that  the  wrongly  used  freedom  of  the 
individual  is  relative  to  an  environment  — co- 
ex  tezisive  in  the  last  resort  with  hximan  life — in 
which  sin  already  prevails. 

The  most  important  English  discussion  of  sin  in 
recent  years  is  that  of  F.  Tennant,*  who  argues 
that  we  ought  to  substitute  a plurality  of  con- 
cepts, developmental  not  static,  for  the  rigid  idea 
of  sin  with  which  theology  has  usually  operated. 

^ StudU*  in  BsffeUan  Cotmoloqv,  Ounbridge,  1880,  p.  161  ff. 
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Sin  is  one  thing,  imperfection  another ; and  im- 
perfection is  sin  only  when  at  the  same  time  it  is 
volitional.  * Man  is  conscious  before  he  is  self- 
conscious,  impulsively  appetitive  before  he  is  voli- 
tional, and  volitional  before  he  is  moral,*  * so  that 
natur^  and  organic  propensities  provide  the  raw 
material  out  of  which  the  will  constructs  gin.  Sin 
and  guilt  are  correlative  and  co-extensive.  Pene- 
trating and  illuminative  as  Tennant’s  work  is,  it 
may  oe  doubted  whether  hia  ‘logically  perfect* 
concept  of  sin  will  be  approved  by  those  wno  hold 
with  St.  Paul  and  Augustine,  not  to  speak  of 
numerous  modem  students  of  society,  that  men 
are  ethically  as  well  as  physically  involved  in  the 
unity  of  the  race,  and  that  we  assert  experience 
if  w*e  ignore  either  aspect  of  sin,  the  voluntary  or 
the  constitutional. 

3.  The  doctrinal  interpretation  of  sin. — Certain 
points,  such  as  the  universality  of  sin,  have  been 
sufficiently  treated  of  above,  but  we  may  now  con- 
sider from  a theoretic  point  of  view  some  larger 
topics  which  have  been  referred  to  only  incident- 

fa)  Sin  may  be  defined  as  indifference  or  opposi- 
tion to  the  will  of  God,  the  refusal  of  faith  and 
love.  And,  if  the  will  of  God  be  hilly  revealed  in 
Jesus,  it  follows  that  the  Christian  estimate  of 
sin  is  a new  and  creative  one.  For  it  declares 
that  sin  is  what  it  is  in  virtue  of  its  relation  to 
holy  love.  Elsewhere  sin  is  folly,  ugliness,  or 
sickness,  not  mistrust  or  rebellion  against  a love 
measured  by  the  Cross.  The  difference  is  not 
superficial,  but  radical,  inasmuch  as  it  results  from 
a new  thought  of  God.  Sin,  then,  is  the  explicit 
or  implicit  claim  to  live  independently  of  God,  to 
put  something  else,  be  it  the  world  or  self,  in  His 
place.  In  a moral  aspect  this  fundament  god- 
lessness or  God-forgetfulness  appears  as  selfishness 
and  sensuality. 

At  bottom  sin  is  a religious  idea,  which  for  that 
reason  cannot  be  properly  defined  otherwise  than 
by  putting  it  expressly  in  relation  to  God.  In  a 
formal  point  of  view  the  same  consideration  dis- 
qualifies the  proposal  to  define  it  as  selfishness. 
All  selfishness  is  of  course  sin.  but  neither  logic 
nor  (the  present  writer  would  hold)  experience 

1*  us  tines  us  in  converting  this  proposition  aimpliciter, 
t is  indeed  very  questionable  whether  some  sins 
are  not  quite  disinterested,  involving  no  pursuit  of 
egoistic  ends  at  the  cost  of  othera  ^us  the 
family  affection  which  produces  the  family  ven- 
detta, or  suicide  committed  to  save  the  reputation 
of  a friend,  or  the  most  odious  forms  of  religious 
persecution  are  not  obviously  selfish  and  may 
actually  demand  true  loyalty  and  unlimited  self- 
sacrifice. 

To  define  sin  as  sensuality  is  even  more  in- 
accurate. Many  of  the  worst  sins — hate,  cruelty, 
lying,  irreverence — have  no  close  connexion  with 
the  senses  ; they  run  their  course  within  the  mind. 
It  is  of  course  recomized  by  those  who  prefer  this 
definition  that  deliTOrate  surrender  to  the  force  of 
bodily  craving  is  not  se  sinful ; no  roan  sins 
merely  by  taking  food  to  satisfy  hunger  or  by 
going  to  sleep  ; sensuality  is  the  wrong  gratifica- 
tion of  bodily  impulse,  in  contravention  of  higher 
demands.  At  the  ssjne  time,  to  identify  sin  with 
sensuality,  to  make  the  two  an  equation,  is  more 
or  less  to  extenuate  its  badness  by  deducing  it 
from  the  natural  conditions  of  human  life.  An 
illegitimate  interpretation  of  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion has  probably  rendered  this  view  of  sin  more 
popular  to-day  than  ever.  Sin,  it  is  held,  is  just 
the  brute-inheritance  ; we  move  upwards  by  work- 
ing out  the  beast.  But  every  biolonst  who  thinks 
clearly  will  grant  the  necessity  01  distin^ishing 
two  things  that  differ — the  enl^gement  of  faculty 
1 Cancapt  qf  Sin,  p.  166. 
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whereby  man  becomes  more  than  an  animal,  and 
the  vofunta^  commission  of  evil  known  to  be 
such.  But  it  is  the  first,  not  the  second,  that 
constitutes  a rise  in  the  scaie  of  being.  In  other 
words,  the  willed  commission  of  sin  is  an  anti- 
evolutionary  fact.  Sin  and  the  consequent  disorder 
cannot  be  exhibited  as  the  consistent  prolongation 
of  natural  processes  of  development  or  as  pro- 
gressive adaptation  to  environment.  As  well  might 
we  call  poverty  a result  of  good  trade,  or  error 
an  example  of  compliance  wim  the  rules  of  logic. 
Doctrines  of  humsm  development  can  in  some 
real  de^ee  construct  for  us  the  probable  situation 
— whetuer  of  race  or  of  individual — in  which  sin  is 
first  committed ; they  can  do  nothing  to  explain 
its  actual  emergence  or  its  religious  or  moral 
meanine  once  it  has  emerged.  The  argument  of  a 
few  evolutionary  writers,  on  quasi-Hegelian  lines, 
that  experience  of  moral  evil  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare men  to  appreciate  good  may  sound  imposing 
as  a generalization,  but  breaks  down  completely 
when  applied  to  de^ite  persons  and  definite  sins. 

Men  become  aware  of  sin,  first  of  all,  as  an 
episode,  a definite  evil  act  in  which  a higher  will 
is  thrust  aside.  As  it  has  been  put,  * it  is  a sin  of 
which  man  accuses  himself — a disobedience  which 
he  can  isolate  in  his  life,  regarding  it  as  a blot,  a 
stain,  an  exertional  phenomenon  to  be  dealt  with 
by  itself.*  ^ But  behind  this  is  next  discovered  a 
motive  or  disposition  which  gives  the  act  meaning 
and  out  of  which  the  act  rises ; and,  by  His  con- 
demnation of  the  murderous  thought  and  lustful 
desire,  Jesus  made  an  end  of  the  conventional  idea 
that  the  sinner  is  merely  one  who  commits  so 
many  wrong  acts.  Still  deeper  reflexion  points  to 
a permanent  character  or  state  of  personal  life 
aflording  unity  and  basis  to  varied  acta  and  dis- 
positions or  attitudes.  The  fsdseat  of  all  heresies 
IS  Pelamanism ; if  life  is  built  on  atomic  lines, 
nothing  nke  religion  or  morality  is  thinkable.  No 
r^itual  significance  can  be  predicated  of  an  act  if 
it  is  a bare,  accidental,  unrelated  point,  but  only 
if  it  carries  with  it  a theory  of  its  own  origin  in  a 
certain  articulated  character  from  which  it  springs 
and  on  which  it  reacts.  Nor  is  it  true  to  say  that 
this  is  but  to  use  a collective  name  for  the  sum  of 
our  particular  sins.  Character  is  more  than  its 
past  manifestations : in  scholastic  phrase,  peccofum 
aetuede  does  go  back  and  down  to  peccatum  Iiab'U- 
uede.  Finally  it  is  realized  that  the  sinful  indi- 
vidual life  is  part  of  a wider  context  of  vitiated 
social  life.  The  sins  and  sinfulness  of  a man 
require  for  full  valuation  this  reference  to  the  sin 
of  the  whole  race. 

(6)  Christian  theology  must  operate  with  an  idea 
of  guilt  which  is  drawn  from  ful^  conscious  moral 
experience.  The  idea  is  not  conj^ed  to  individual 
experience,  but  individual  experience  supplies 
our  point  of  departure.  Guilt  is  personaJ  account- 
ability and  blameworthiness  attaching  either  to  a 
voluntary  infringement  of  the  will  of  God,  in  so 
far  as  that  will  is  known  to  us  or  might  have  been 
knovm  except  for  previous  sin,  or  to  a condition 
of  personal  life  directly  or  indirectly  consequent 
on  such  infringements.  In  strictness  guilt  is  pre- 
dicable not  of  suits,  but  of  persons.  No  act,  qua 
occurrence  in  space  and  time,  is  in  itself  wrong ; 
ultimatelv  moral  quality  belongs  solely  to  the 
agent  and  his  motives.  Not  only  so,  but  acts  pass, 
^lile  persons  remain  somehow  identical  with  their 
own  past. 

In  this  field  we  must  first  distinguish  between 
guilt  and  sin  in  the  sense  of  impexi^tion  or  bad- 
ness.  ^ A young  child  may  have  acquired  habits 
of  lying  or  dishonesty  through  evil  training  in 
years  prior  to  the  normal  awakening  of  full  moral 
tonscionsness ; in  so  far  it  is  bad  or  Imperfect,  and 
1 J.  Denney,  StudU%  m Theology ^ London,  1894,  p.  SIX 


it  would  be  paradoxical  to  describe  the  child  as 
without  sin,  for  sin  is  whatever  contradicts  God’s 
revealed  will  for  human  life.  But  the  child’s  guilt 
may  be  small.  ^ There  can  be  no  sin  without  guilt, 
but  in  such  a case  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  guilt 
attaches  to  others.  In  other  words,  guilt  does  not 
vary  directly  with  sinfulness,  except  when  we  con- 
template the  race  as  a whole;  collective  human 
guilt  is  co-extensive  and  co-terminous  with  collec- 
tive human  sin.  When  the  distinction  just  insisted 
on  is  wholly  overlooked,  gi^t  loses  meaning  and 
gravitv  ; though  it  is  undeniable  that  the  religious 
mind  does  retrospectively  predicate  * unworthiness  ’ 
or  the  quality  of  being  unpleasing  to  God  of  acts 
or  states  whicn  at  the  time,  from  lack  of  enlighten- 
ment, could  not  have  been  other  than  they  were. 
A second  needful  distinction  is  that  between  guilt 
as  a feeling  and  as  a fact.  The  consciousness  of 
guilt  cannot  be  taken  as  an  exact  or  trustworthy 
mdex  of  actued  gi^tiness,  for  many  wicked  men 
have  no  bad  conscience  to  speak  of,  and  the  worst 
and  most  hardened  of  men,  feeling  his  guilt  Uie 
least,  and  hardly  conscious  of  the  reproach  of  God 
or  of  his  personal  ill-desert,  might  otherwise  be 
reckoned  the  least  guilty.  Our  sense  of  guilt 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  our  guiltiness;  we 
cannot  assert  that  in  fact  it  is  so. 

To  be  g^uilty,  a man  must  have  moral  knowledge 
or  appreciation  of  right  and  wrong  as  they  concern 
his  action ; where  this  pre-condition  is  lacking,  as 
in  imbecile  or  infant,  guilt  cannot  be.  But  the 
knowledge  in  question  need  not  be  in  the  present 
consciousness  of  the  sinner,  for  we  should  not 
cease  to  call  a man  guilty  whose  moral  perceptions 
had  been  darkened  by  persistent  wrong-doing. 
Further,  guilt  presupposes  power  in  the  moral 
agent  to  have  ached  otherwise.  The  sin  must  have 
been  avoidable.  If  the  liar  had  no  option  but  to 
lie,  because  the  constitution  of  things  forced  the 
lie  from  his  lips,  self-reproach  is  out  of  place. 
In  all  probability  the  modem  habit  of  rightly 
bringing  action  into  the  closest  possible  connexion 
with  character  tends  to  obscure  this  real  avoid- 
ability  of  guilty  sin.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  we  be 
responsible  for  what  is  the  necessa^  outcome  of 
character?  Conscience  imputes  guilt  to  me  on 
the  ground  that  my  character,  being  ba^  inevit- 
ably expressed  itself  in  just  this  way.  But  this 
appears  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  utterances 
or  the  moral  consciousness.  What  I feel  in 
moments  of  penitence  is  not  that  1 am  bad  because 
I could  act  only  in  this  sinful  fashion,  but  that  the 
bfdness  of  my  disposition  is  revealed  by  the  fact 
that  I could  do,  and  did,  this  evil  thing.  My 
sin  is  not  €m  inevitable  manifestation  of  me,  but 
it  is  an  ^tual  manifestation  of  those  elements 
in  me  which  I might  have  suppressed  and  did  not. 
No  foim  of  determinism  can  consistently  assign 
to  guilt  the  significance  it  has  for  specifically 
Christian  thought.  Whether  it  be  physical  de- 
terminism, as  in  Lucretius,  which  msikes  the  soul 
one  kind  of  mechanical  force  working  along  with 
and  in  the  midst  of  other  forces  of  the  same  kind ; 
or  psychical  determinism,  as  in  Mill,  for  whom 
the  self  forms  an  organic  mental  unity,  reacting 
according  to  law,  like  other  organic  unities,  on  the 
stimuli  of  the  environment;  or  idealistic  deter- 
minism, as  it  may  be  called,  which  ascribes  to  the 
self,  besides  this  vital  reaction,  the  logical  capacity 
1x>  co-or<^ate  and  combine  the  motives  present 
in  consciousness — in  every  case  the  sui  gtntrii 
quality  of  oersonal  action  is  lost  sight  of.  Choice 
is  confused  with  what  is  not  choice  at  all — be  it 
a physical  event  or  a judgment  of  the  \mdera tend- 
ing— whereas  in  fact  it  is  the  experience  in  which, 

I And  in  principle  this  la  the  case  of  all ; there  is  no  youni; 
life  which  dnfol  infection  has  not  toachM  long  before  the 
attainment  of  true  moral  personality. 
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by  distribution  of  attention,  we  take  up  a selective 
attitude  to  the  moral  alternatives  before  us.  We 
will  to  take  this  attitude  when  we  sin ; it  is  not 
taken  for  us  by  any  interior  psychical  clockwork. 
Moral  freedom  is  expressed  in  the  valuation  of 
motives,  and  in  the  last  issue  guilt  is  a word  with 
only  legal  but  no  ethical  sense  unless  the  will 
produces  actions  without  being  itself  produced. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  freedom  is  unconditioned. 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  has  been  put,  in  all  life 
there  is  involv^  a * synthesis  of  two  moments 
which  it  is  wrong  to  take  as  real  in  themselves, 
the  moment  of  necessity  or  acceptance  of  the 
situation  and  the  moment  of  freedom  or  free  action 
in  the  situation.*^  Freedom,  that  is,  is  the 
correlative  of  data  provided  in  part  by  our 
temperament  and  circumstances,  in  part  by  our 
previous  moral  history.  We  are  candidate  for 
freedom  rather  than  completely  free,  but  moral 
liberty  in  some  real  though  varying  measure  is 
an  essential  presupposition  of  tnat  culpable  re- 
sponsibility to  God  which  religion  names  guilt. 
That,  in  spite  of  this  real  liberty,  men  so 
habitually  is  due  to  the  accumulated  power  of 
evil  impulses  which  they  have  nourished  or  failed 
to  eradicate  and  to  the  incessant  pressure  of  sin- 
oharged  social  forces. 

(c)  The  genesis  of  sin  within  the  individual  life 
is  a problem  so  intricate  that  we  must  bear  well 
in  mind  tl^t  no  conclusion  or  lack  of  conclusion 
regarding  the  origin  of  sin  can  in  the  least  affect 
our  actual  consciousness  of  its  nature.  Sin  is  on 
the  ground,  but  we  cannot  watch  it  rising  out  of 
hypothetical  antecedent  conditions.  Yet  if,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  our  own  moral  act,  or  a moral 
condition  of  our  being  which  apart  from  our  moral 
act  would  have  no  existence,  the  origin  of  sin  must 
lie  in  the  abuse  of  freedom.  As  it  has  been  ex- 
pressed, * in  the  secret  places  of  the  human  spirit 
takes  place  that  strange  change  by  which  the 
non-moral  is  transformed  into  the  immoral.  We 


face  here  a mystery  w'hich  we  cannot  explain, 
vet  may  not  deny.’*  Such  abuse  of  fre^om, 
nowever,  does  not  occur  in  vacuo.  The  spontaneity 


of  consciousness  is  a spontaneity  of  response  to 
given  factors  in  the  world  of  presentation.  What 
these  factors  are  in  this  case  may  in  part  be  under- 
stood if  we  recollect  that  our  moral  life  has  roots 
in  animal  nature,  and  is  at  first  unformed — the 
process  of  our  becoming  being  suffused  from  the 
very  outset  with  a naive  egoism  operating  in  the 
miast  of  a chaotic  strife  between  higher  and  lower 
impulses,  a strife  inseparable  from  each  life’s 
growth.*  This  confused  mass  of  impulse,  shot 
through  by  incipient  movements  of  self-creation, 
is  played  upon  by  tainted  social  influences.  These 
are  the  occasions  and  provocations  of  sin,  but  when 
we  ask  how  they  are  translated  into  actuality  the 
only  answer  is,  * By  free  choice.*  This  will  s^m 
inadequate  only  to  minds  obsessed  by  the  idea 
of  mechanical  causation,  which  explains  every 
phenomenon  by  some  other.  The  will  is  not 
caused.  Yet  to  refer  moral  evil  to  the  free  activity 
of  will  is  less  an  explanation  in  the  proper  sense 
(all  true  explanation  being  teleological)  than  an 
implicit  admission  that  sin  is  radic^ly  unintellig- 
ible—-the  one  thing  in  the  tiniverse  rightly  to  be 
called  ‘ irrational,"  as  not  merely  an  irreducible 
fact  but  the  negation  of  all  rationality.  But,  if 
freedom  is  an  ultimate,  we  can  see  that  the  pre- 
condition of  disobedience  is  also  the  pre-condition 
of  obedience  and  of  redemption.  If  God  is  love, 
it  was  necessary  that  sin  should  be  possible. 

I H.  J.  Pmton,  Mind,  new  eer. . xxill.  ClWiJ  480 ; of.  W.  B. 
Sorley,  Moral  Kofuw  and  ths  Idoa  qf  Ood,  Oeznbridge,  1019, 
oh.  xvtL 

4 W.  Adems  Brown,  Chrittian  TKoolof/f  in  OtUlins,  Edln- 


nrgb,  1007,  p. 

*8ee  eepM&l 


lelly  the  works  of  F.  B.  Tenneni. 


(d)  Nothing  in  sin  can  be  so  important  for  the 
Christian  mind  as  its  relation  to  God.  He  assuredly 
is  not  the  author  of  sin,  in  the  sense  either  that  it 
forms  for  Him  a personal  experience  or  that  His 
will  is  equally  fulfilled  through  human  sin  and 
human  obedience.  Otherwise  we  should  need  to 
be  redeemed  not  by  Him,  but  from  Him.  When 
sin,  however,  has  once  become  real,  like  other  real 
things  it  falls  under  the  sweep  of  divine  power 
and  is  made  to  serve  the  purpose  of  holy  love. 
Thus  it  is  permitted  to  expose  itself  in  all  its 
vileness  and  misery,  pre-eminently  at  the  Croes, 
this  progressive  self-revelation  of  being  accom- 
panied and  more  than  impeded  by  a parallel  dis- 
closure of  good.  Again,  sin  is  condemned  by  the 
divine  holiness ; on  this  subject  the  believing  mind 
attains  a certitude  which  admits  of  no  dilute, 
including  the  insight  that  what  religion  calls  the 
wrath  or  Gk)d — i.e.  the  reaction  of  His  holiness 
against  sin — is,  in  face  of  sin,  a necessary  aspect 
01  love.  This  reaction  takes  shape  in  punishment ; 
to  ask  whether  God  must  punish  sin  is  otiose,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  He  invariably  does  so.  True, 
the  old  distinction  of  natural  and  positive  divine 
penalties  is  unreal.  Natursil  penalties,  it  was  held, 
now  from  sin  by  ordinary  causation,  habitual 
intemperance,  e.g.,  leading  to  disease ; positive 
penalties  by  their  striking  and  unusual  character 
compel  the  sufferer  or  omookers  to  ascribe  them 
to  oivine  agency.  But  ail  divine  penalties  are 
positive  in  the  sense  that  God’s  will  imposes  them, 
and  the  fact  that  their  incidence  may  m mediated 
by  ordinary  finite  causes  does  not  alter  this  in  the 
least.  Sin^s  proper  punishment  lies,  as  it  were, 
within  sin  itself.  It  consists  in  the  self -stultification 
of  the  evil  will  (for,  in  McTaggart’s  vivid  phrase, 
sin  is  like  drinking  sea-water  to  quench  thirst),  in 
the  persistence  of  evil  desire,  in  weakness  of  char- 
acter, in  the  sense  of  guilt,  a^ve  ail  and  decisively 
in  estrangement  from  <jk>d.  And,  if  to  lose  com- 
munion with  God  be  sin’s  worst  p^alty,  it  is  no 
paradox  to  say  that  no  one  is  punished  for  sin  as 
the  Christian  is.  The  social  consequences  of  sin, 
like  lovelessness  and  dispeace,  are  directly  pro- 
portioned to  the  moral  evil  prevailing  in  society  as 
a whole.  But  we  cannot  fix  a proportion  between 
sin  and  suffering  for  the  individual  life  (Jn  9*). 
Sin  always  brings  pain,  but  the  pain,  as  the 
experience  of  Jesus  proves,  may  strike  the  most 
innocent  of  all.  Not  only  so,  but  to  the  reconciled 
heart  external  evil,  instead  of  being  annihilating 
judgment,  may  be  fatherly  chastisement  which 
opens  ^e  way  for  a fuller  revelation  of  divine 
love  and  thereby  for  the  blessing  of  others.  To 
the  experience  of  death,  which  literature  in  every 
ace  proves  to  have  been  felt  as  the  greatest  of  all 
ills,  sin  imparts  a new  pen^  character,  which  in 
some  solemnizing  measure  it  may  retain  even  for 
the  Christian,  despite  his  recognition  of  it  as 
appointed  by  the  Father’s  love. 

Closer  to  the  heart  of  faith  lie  the  great  divine 
counteractives  to  sin,  of  which  life  and  history  are 
full.  All  etliical  institutions  which  minister  to 
community  in  the  lai’gest  sense,  such  as  the  family, 
law,  and  the  State,  are  here  to  be  reckoned  in  ; 
still  more  the  emergenoe  of  great  prophetic  souls, 
deepening  and  refining  the  moral  insight  of  the 
race.  Above  all,  Jesus  Christ  has  been  here,  and 
in  the  light  of  His  person  the  drift  of  divine 
redeeming  activity  has  become  apprehensible  by 
faith.  His  sin-conqnering  power  is  still  made  onrs 
in  the  Holy  Spirit,  ever  available  in  prayer  and 
energizing  divmely  in  the  will  of  the  ocliever,  so 
enaming  him  to  overcome  sin  and  transform  it  into 
its  opposite.  The  cardinal  truth  about  sin  is  that 
it  can  be  so  formven  as  to  be  replaced  by  Christian 
goodness,  and  that  in  His  Son  the  Father  has  inter- 
, posed  to  put  it  away  by  the  sacrifioe  of  Himself. 
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ioloflriei  of  H.  J.  Holtxsuuin  (2nd 

•d.,  2 rola..  TUbln^exu  1911X  w.  Beyscblac-  (Eng.  tr.,  2 toIs.. 
Edinburgh,  1896),  P.  F&ie  (Leipzig.  IdlO).  H.  Weinel 
(Tdblngen,  1911),  and  G.  B.  Stevens  (Edinburgh,  1899); 
A.  Tiuus,  J>ie  HT  Lthre  von  dor  ^ligkoit,  4 pts.,  Freiburg 
L B..  1896-1900 ; C.  Clemen,  DU  ehriaU,  Lahre  von  dor  SUnds, 
Odttangen,  1897,  i. ; E.  Mdndgoz,  Le  PieJU  et  la  redemption 
^aprli  aaint  Paul^  Parle,  1882 ; the  Histories  of  Dogma  by 
A.  Harnack  (Eng.  tr.,  7 vole.,  London,  1894-09),  F.  Loots 
(4  Halle,  1907X  and  R.  Seeberg  (Eng.  tr.,  London,  1008); 
T.  A.  Lacey,  yature.  Miracle  and  Sin^  do.  1916 ; J.  Muller, 
The  ChrUtian  Doctrine  of  Sin^  Eng,  tr.,  2 vola,  Edinburgh, 
186S;  J.  Tulloch,  The  Chrietian  Doctrine  of  Sin^  do.  1877; 
F-  R.  Tennant,  The  OrMn  and  Propoffotion  o/Si*n»,  London, 
1906,  and  The  Concept  Oambridgej^l912 ; W.  E.  OrchaztL 

Modem  TheorUe(fSint  London,  1909 ; R-  Mackintosh,  Chrieti- 
anity  and  5tn,  da  1918 ; A-  Rltschl,  The  Chrietian  Doctrine 
of  Juetification  and  ReooneiluUiont  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1900  ; 
O.  Kim,  art  * SUnde  * in  PRJB^ ; J.  Gotts<^ck,  art  ' i^buld 
und  Freibelt,'  in  ZTK  lx.  [1890]  816-856;  H.  Rashdall,  Theory 
of  Good  and  SvUt  2 vols.,  Oxford,  1907. 

H.  B.  Mackintosh. 

SIN  (Egyptian). — x.  Conceptions  of  sin. — An 
idea,  by  no  means  coi^lete,  of  what  the  Egyptians 
regi^ed  as  sins  is  afforded  us  by  the  two  ‘As- 
sertions of  Innocence*  in  ch.  125  of  the  Book  of  the 
Dead.^  The  acts  and  gnalities  therein  repudiated 
by  the  deceased  are  murder,  robbery,  theft,  op- 

{)ression,  impiety  towards  the  gods  ana  the  dead,^ 
ying,  slander,  dishonesty,  avarice  (vm^ib),  hasty 
temper,  pride,  loqnacity,  eavesdropping,  adultery, 
and  masturbation.  From  statements  in  moral 
treatises  and  other  literary  compositions,  and  in 
the  biographical  inscriptions  of  feudal  lords  and 
officials,  we  learn  that  to  the  sins  enumerated  in 
those  two  distinctly  haphazard  lists  must  be  added 
injustice,  partiality,  disrespect  for  the  aged  and 
for  pamnts,  disobeoience,  contentiousness,  rancour, 
ingratitude,  selfishness,  and  dnmkenness. 

^me  conception  of  the  varying  degree  of  repro- 
bation in  which  the  different  sins  were  held — ».e. 
to  what  extent  they  were  classed  as  greater  or 
lesser  offences  against  the  gods  or  the  community 
— can  he  gained  from  a study  of  the  two  artt. 
Ethics  and  Morality  (Egyptian),  § 23,  and 
Righteousness  (Egyptian),  §§  2,  ^ 4 (2),  5. 

3.  The  origin  of  evil. — The  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  date  seem  to  have  had  some  concep- 
tion of  a Golden  A^,  when  the  son-god  ruled 
over  the  earth  and  wnen  sin  and  evil  did  not  yet 
exist.* 

Already  in  the  Pyramid  Texte  mention  !■  made  of  * those 
belonging  to  that  first  generation  of  the  company  of  the 
righteous,  that  was  bom  before  anger  aroee,  bora  before 
clamour  aroee.  bom  before  blsAhemy  arose,  bom  before 
tumult  aroee,  before  the  eye  of  Horns  was  wrenched  out  (T)^ 
before  the  testicles  of  86th  were  torn  away  (1).*4 
To  explain  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  world  is  perhaps 
one  01  the  aims  of  the  so-called  Destruction  of 
ManJeind,* 

Aooordlng  to  this  tale,  the  sun-god  R6*  (the  god  who  was 
characterized  by  bis  righteousness  and  hatrea  of  evil  t)  raled  at 
a remote  age  over  gods  and  men.  Wben  he  mw  old,  men 
thought  blaiphemouily  of  him,  so  he  sent  dovm  nis  eye  In  the 
form  of  the  goddete  l^^tbor  to  destroy  them.  After  H^t^or 
had  for  a whole  day  revelled  in  slaughter,  B6*  relented  and 
saved  men  from  total  extermination.  But  be  henceforth  re- 
fused to  dwell  any  longer  on  earth,  and  withdrew  hinoself  to  the 
eky- 

In  this  legend  men  themselves  seem  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  ori^ators  of  sin,  for  it  was  as  the 
result  of  their  folly  that  the  earth  ceased  to  be 
under  the  direct  rule  of  the  perfectly  righteous 
god. 

Possibly  also  the  above-quoted  passage  from  the 
Pyramid  Texts  refers,  in  its  original  form,  to  this 


rebellion  against  the  sun-god.^  The  reference  to 
the  quarrel  between  Homs  and  S6th  is  apparently 
a later  addition.  But  he  who  inserted  it  evidently 
held  the  view  that  all  the  sin  and  misery  that 
prevail  in  the  world  orinnated,  not  in  the  acts  of 
men,  but  in  SSth’s  muraer  of  Osiris  and  his  subse- 
quent conffict  with  Homs. 

3.  The  punishment  of  sin. — (1)  After  deatK — The 
Egyptians  had  various  conceptions  of  the  punish- 
ments meted  out  to  those  who  failed  to  obtain  a 
favourable  verdict  at  the  posthumous  tri«d.*  The 
majority  of  these  are  sufficiently  described  in  the 
art.  Righteousness  (Egyptian),  § 9 (1)  (i.),  (iSi.), 
(v.).  According  to  the  Second  Tale  of  Khamuas^ 
the  unrighteous  dead  were  tortured. 

' 8«tm«  saw  . . . one  man  In  whoae  right  eye  the  pivot  (T)  of 
the  door  of  the  flfth  hall  (of  Amenti)  was  fixed,  while  ne  prayed 
and  uttered  loud  lamentation.*  * 

The  man  in  question  bad  been  great  and  wealthy  during  his 
life,  but  after  his  death  *hia  evil  deeds  were  found  more 
numerous  than  his  good  deeds  that  he  did  upon  earth.*  4 We 
read  in  the  same  tue  that  those  who  were  improvident  ^ during 
their  lives  suffered  the  pangs  of  hunger,  while  those  who  had 
led  stupid,  aimlsss  existences — *the  kind  of  men  on  earth 
whose  life  is  before  them,  but  God  dineth  a pit  at  their  feet 
to  prevent  them  finding  it  *— had  food,  water,  and  bread  hung 
over  them,  but  as  ‘ they  were  hastening  to  cake  ft  down  . . . 
others  dug  pits  at  their  feet  to  prevent  their  reaching  it.*  4 

A x>omt  overlooked  in  the  art.  Righteousness 
(Egyptian),  § 9 (1),  may  here  be  noted.  According 
to  the  above-quoted  Second  Tale  of  KluxmtuiSy  the 
actively  virtuous  are  granted  a higher  award  than 
the  moderately  good : 

* As  tor  him  of  whom  it  shall  be  found  that  hit  good  deeds  are 
more  numerous  than  his  evil  deeds,  he  is  taken  amonjg  the 

gods  of  the  oounoD  of  the  Lord  of  Amenri,  his  soul  going  to 
eaven  with  the  noble  spirits.  And  he  of  whom  it  shall  ^ 
found  that  his  good  deeds  are  equal  to  his  evil  deeds,  he  ts 
taken  amongst  the  excellent  spirits  that  serve  Sokari-Osiris.'? 

The  high  ethical  tone  of  this  tale  (the  existing 
version  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.)®is  most  remarkable.*  We  find  no  trace  in 
it  of  the  idea  that  justification  after  death  could 
be  attained  by  means  of  spells  and  ceremonial 
ablutions ; on  the  contrary,  a man’s  fate  in  the 
hereafter  is  represented  as  entirely  dependent  upon 
how  his  life  on  earth  had  been  spent.  It  may  be 
pointed  ont  at  title  same  time  that  an  equally  high 
ethical  standard  is  displayed  in  the  description  of 
the  posthumous  judgment  in  a coznposition  of  the 
feudal  age,  quoted  in  the  art.  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian),  § 9 (I),  (iii.),  and  also  in  the  well-known 
passage  occurring  in  one  of  that  specisJ  group  of 
nymns  discussed  below  in  § 6 : 

* Amun-RA*  who  Judgeth  the  earth  with  his  finger  ...  He 
esslgneth  him  that  sinneth  against  him  to  the  fire,  and  the  just 
to  the  West.'  M 

(2)  In  this  world. — The  Egyptian  moralists  warn 
the  evil-doer  that  his  sins  will  bring  misfortune 
upon  him  or  an  untimely  death. ^ The  cods  ‘who 
will  not  ignore  the  deed  of  any  person ’are  often 
represent^  as  directly  responsible  for  the  sinner’s 
doom.^*  A very  ancient  philosophical  treatise 
informs  us  that  the  tongue  of  Ptai  ‘ gives  life  to 
the  peaceful,  death  to  the  guilty.*^* 

I Cf.  its  phraseology  with  that  of  certain  passages  in  A.  H. 
Gardiner,  The  Admonitione  of  om  Egyptian  Sage,  Leipzig,  1909, 
pp.  44,  78,  84,  the  whole  elm  of  the  sage  here  being  to  contrast 
Che  prosp^ous  rule  of  the  righteous  sun-god  with  the  disastrous 
rule  of  the  weak  Pharaoh  whom  he  is  addressing, 
z See  below,  $ 4. 

z F.  LL  Griffith,  Stories  qf  the  Sigh  PrUete  of  MemphU, 
Oxford,  1900,  p.  46. 

4Jh.  p.49. 

z See  art.  RioBnoosicsas  (Eg3nptian),  S 9 (1),  (iv.). 

4 Griffith,  pp.  46,  49  L 
7/6.  p.47f.  a/6.p.  14. 

z Ih.  p.  46,  note  on  L 6,  p.  48,  notes  on  IL  8,  10 ; see  also 
Ermon,  Eandbook,  p.  230  f. 

10  See  under  f 4 ; see  also  Griffith,  p.  461,  note  on  L 6. 

11  Select  Papyri  in  the  Hieratie  Character  from  the  CoUectiona 
of  the  BriHeK  Museum,  London,  1841-44,  pL  IxviiL-Pop. 
Anaataei,  2,  vi,  IL  6-7. 
iz  See  art.  BiQHTBOcmxxas  (Egyptian),  9 9 (8). 

14  A.  Erman,  * Ein  Denkmol  memphitisoher  Theologie,*  in 
SB  AW  xliii.  [1911]  940. 
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4.  The  necessity  for  beings  sinless. — As  has 
already  been  stated  in  the  art.  RIGHTEOUSNESS 
(Egyptian),  §§5,  9,  the  attainment  of  bliss  by  the 
dean  depended  upon  the  verdict  which  they  ob- 
tained at  their  posthumous  trial.  The  judge  of 
the  dead,  whether  RS*  or  Osiris,  was  characterized 
by  his  righteousness  and  hatred  of  wrong,  as  were 

the  members  of  the  assistant  judici^  council. 
The  deceased,  in  order  to  find  favour  in  the  sight 
of  these  gods  and  so  obtain  the  verdict  upon  which 
his  happmesa  depended,  had  also  to  be  righteous, 
i,e.  be  able  to  show  that  he  had  led  an  al^olutely 
sinless  life  on  earth.  Even  an  Egyptian  would 
have  regarded  that  as  an  achievement  beyond  the 
power  of  most  men.  Accordingly  several  wa3^ 
were  found  of  overcoming  what  must  have  appeared 
a very  serious  obstacle  to  salvation.^  These  were  : 
(a)  ceremonial  ablutions,  which,  whether  per- 
formed by  or  on  behalf  of  a man  during  life  or 
after  death,  cleansed  him  from  his  sin  and  made 
him  righteous ; (6)  going  on  pilgrimage  to  Abydoa 
or  otherwise  participating  in  the  Osirian  mysteries ; 
(c)  the  recitation  of  magical  formulas,  by  means  of 
w’hich  things  alleged  (e.o.,  that  the  sjjeaker  was 
free  from  sin  or  had  pertormed  or  participated  in 
this  or  that  ceremony),  however  untrue  they  might 
be,  became  actualities.^ 

5.  The  unwillinjp^ess  of  the  Egyptian  to  ac- 
knowledge himself^a  sinner. — The  nobles,  officials, 
and  private  persona  of  the  Old  and  Middle  King- 
doms and  early  New  Empire  never  seem  to  weary 
of  asserting  in  their  biographical  inscriptions  that, 
in  respect  of  their  character  and  conduct,  they 
were  models  of  perfection.  To  own  that  they  were 
sinners  or  even  im^rfect  never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  them.  In  fact  they  mention  a fault 
only  in  order  to  deny  that  they  were  ever  guilty  of 
committing  it.* 

What  looks  like  the  most  amazing  spiritual  pride 
may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by  the  prevading 
belief  in  the  magical  efficacy  of  formula^  written 
or  recited.*  This  belief,  coupled  with  the  idea  that 
ceremonial  purity  and  freedom  from  sin  were  their 
sole  passports  to  posthumous  happiness,  naturally 
deterred  the  Egyptians  from  owning  themselves 
sinners  in  any  aocuments,  particularly  in  ones  so 
closely  connected  with  their  existence  after  death  as 
were  inscriptions  on  their  tomb-chapel  walls  or  on 
their  funerary  stel».®  To  allow  tnere  that  they 
were  anything  but  absolute  perfection  would  be  to 
jeopardize  their  chances  of  ssdvation.  Indeed,  if  a 
man  felt  that  he  could  not  attain  happiness  in  the 
hereafter  unless  by  some  means  or  other  he  con- 
vinced his  divine  judges  that  he  was  free  from  sH 
moral  smd  ceremonied  defects,  he  might  well  have 
shrunk  from  admitting  that  he  had  any  such 
defects  even  to  himself. 

(1)  The  claim  of  the  Egyptian  to  moral  perfection 
was  also  prompted  by  his  desire  to  win  the  good- 
will of  vimtors  to  his  tomb-chapel,  so  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  present  him  with^  food  and 
drink-offerings  or  in  lieu  of  these  recite  certain 
spells.* 

(2)  Those  who  accuse  the  Egyptians  of  un- 
exampled spiritual  pride  must  bear  in  mind  that. 


1 8««  Oriinth,  p.  46,  note  on  L 6. 

* For  detailB  see  artt.  PoamcATiOK  (E«yp^)»  | y.  ^ S (SX 
Riobtsovsmkss  (Egyptian),  | xo.  Salvation  (EgyptianX  I ■- 

s See  art.  RiOHTXOCSVxas  (EgyptianX  I a. 

* See  1 4 (e)  above,  and  Griffith,  Zoc.  ext.  ^ 

0 See  Breaked,  p.  167  ff.,  and  esp.  p.  160  f.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  in  connexion  that  utmlar  statements  to  those 
tbet  follow  the  second  ‘Assertion  of  Innocence*  in  ch.  126  of 
the  Book  qf  Vu  Dead  (i.s.  * I have  done  what  men  command  end 
that  wherewith  the  are  pleased  ...  I have  given  bread 
to  the  hungry,  water  to  the  thirsty,  clothes  to  the  naked,  a 
ferry-boat  to  the  boatless-  I bavs  made  offerings  to  the  g<^> 
and  ablutions  to  the  blessed  dead*)  frequently  occur  In  the 
tomb-inscriptions  and  on  steles  of  the  feudal  age  ; see,  «.p.,  art. 
Biobtxocskus  (Egyptian),  If  a (1).  3,  9 (6X^^  ^ ^ 

* See  art.  EioimoosNns  (EgypttanX  1 9 (<1) ; Bresited,  p.  169. 
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though  in  accordance  with  custom  the  narrative  con- 
taining these  self-adulatoiT  assertions  is  put  into 
the  mouth  of  the  deceased,  it  was  often  composed 
under  the  direction  of  a pious  son  or  some  other 
surviving  relative.^ 

(3)  Such  assertions  in  process  of  time  became 
a convention,  the  stereotyped  way  of  describing  a 
deceased*  or  living*  person’s  cfaiaracter,  or  even 
one’s  own.* 

6.  Acknowledgment  of  sin.  — As  has  been 
pointed  out,  it  was  characteristic  of  the  Egyptian 
to  deny  that  he  was  guilty  of  sin.  But  certain 
hymns  of  the  XIXth  dynasty,*  written  on  papyri 
or  inscribed  on  votive  stelae,  disjday  a religious 
sentiment  hitherto  unknown  in  Egypt  and  not 
met  with  again  until  Christian  times.  The 
persons  who  wrote  the  hymns,  or  for  whom  the 
nymns  were  written,  speak  of  themselves  as 
‘humble**  folk,  ‘afiBicted,*^  ‘distressed,**  ‘in 
bondage,**  ‘wearied.*^*  They  confess  that  th^ 
are  sinners  deserving  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  this  or  that  divinity  ; “ but  they  throw  tliem- 
selves  on  the  mercy  of  the  divinity,  pleading  that 
they  are  ‘ignorant  and  foolish,  not  laiowing  good 
from  bad,*  ® and  * disposed  to  commit  sin.*  “ 

* Puniah  me  not  for  my  many  Bins,*  excleimB  » suppliant  of 
the  god  Amun,  *1  sm  b witless  man.  1 am  a man  without 
uuderttanding.  All  day  1 follow  after  my  own  dictates,  aa  the 
ox  after  the  fodder.* 

The  divinities  addressed  are  represented  as 
chastising  men  for  their  sins. 

A certain  Nekhtamun,  we  learn,  * lay  tick  unto  death,'  and 
was  * (under]  the  might  of  Amdn  by  reason  of  his  sin.’  i*  Nefer- 
*abu  *wss  a just  man  upon  earth,*  but  he  ‘wrought  the 
transgression  * against  the  Peak  of  the  West  (a  Theban  goddess) 
and  she  chastiaed  him.  This  goddess,  we  are  told,  * smites  with 
the  smitiDg  of  a savage  lion,  she  pursues  after  him  that 
transgreaseth  against  Eer.*^*  The  moon-god  Th5th  is  said  in 
one  hymn  to  have  punished  a man  for  swearing  falsely  by  him.iY 
Aooording  to  another,  a man  was  smitten  with  blindness  for  a 
■imilar  offence  against  Ptah.^ 

But  these  divinities  are  always  addressed  as 
compassionate  and  ready  to  forgive. 

* Be  merciful  to  me  1 * cries  a suppliant  of  Pta^  ‘ look  upon 
me.  that  thou  mayest  be  mercifoL*  1*  Another  suppliant  appMls 
to  Tbdth  as  ' Merciful  one,  who  art  able  to  take  this  (punishment 
in  the  form  of  sickness)  sway.*»  Amun-BS*.  we  are  told, 

* comes  at  the  voice  of  the  distrened  bumble  one.*  ^ He  is  as 

* disposed  to  mercy  * as  is  his  petitionsr  to  sin.**  In  answer  to 
the  prayer  of  a friend,  this  god  heals  a man  whom  he  had 
smitten  with  sickness ; for  'he  passeth  zu>t  a whole  day  wroth. 
His  wrath  is  finished  in  a moment  and  nought  is  left.*** 
Simllsrly  the  Peak  of  the  West  is  merciful  to  him  who  trans- 
gressed against  her,  when  he  tamed  to  her  In  penitence.®* 

LrnnLATTTKB. — See  the  works  cited  in  the  text  and  footnotes. 

Aylward  M.  Blackman. 

SIN  (Greek).— Sin  may  be  defined,  for  our 
present  purpose,  as  all  conduct  which  by  omisson 
or  by  commission,  in  overt  sict  or  inner  meaning, 
is  oftensive  to  the  supra-human  Powers. 


1 See  Breasted,  p.  167. 

> See  Breasted,  Ancumf  Rcoords  qf  Kgvpk^  Chicago,  1006-07, 
IL  II  767-768. 

® 8m  Gardiner,  Hieratic  Texts,  Leipzig,  1911,  pt. 

L,p.  6. 

* lb.  p.  7. 

» See  Erman,  ‘ I>enkstsine  ans  der  thehan.  Griberstadt,*  In 
SBAW  xlix.  [1911]  1066 ff.;  B.  Gunn,  Joum.  qf  Egyp. 
Arehmclogy,  UL  [1916]  81  ff. 

« E.g.,  Erman,  Denksleine,  pp.  1088,  1091 L 
7 Ib.  pp.  1088, 1106.  • Ib.  pp.  lOeS,  109L 

• Ib.  pT  1091.  « Ib.P.  ^ 

u S.g.,  ‘Righteous  was  Pta^  Lord  of  Truth,  towards  me, 
when  ne  chastised  me  * (ib.  p.  1102X 
l*  Ib.  p.  1098.  “ fb.  p.  1094. 

1*  Seleet  Papyri  in  ...  the  British  Museum,  pi.  IxxiL  «Pap. 
Anastasi,  2,  x.,  1. 7-xi.,  L L 
u Erman,  Derikstsins,  p.  1002  f. 

14  Jb.  p.  1098  f.  ” Ib.  p.  1102  L 

18  75.  p.  1101 L “ 75.  p.  1102. 

*0  75.  p.  1103.  » 75.  p.  1088. 

M 75.  p.  1094.  ® 75.  p.  1092  ff. 

®*  75.  p.  1090.  For  a complete  and  accurate  translatloa  of 
many  of  these  hymns,  and  for  an  admirable  discussion  on  the 
questioD  as  to  what  influences  were  responsible  for  the  unusual 
sentiments  that  the  hymns  display,  see  B.  Gunn,j7owm.  v 
Bgvp.  Arehateiogy,  lli.  8lff. ; see  alM  A.  Erraxa,  JSandbook. 
pp.  TOf.,  S2fl. ; J.  H.  Breasted,  Development  qf  JteUgton  and 
Thought  in  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  849  ff. 
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SIN  (Greek) 


I.  Eaxly  conceptions. — (1)  Sin  and  crime. — We 
are  accnstomed  to  draw  a distinction  between  sin 
and  crime. 

* An  cruBes»'  says  Hobbss.^ *  *ars  indeed  sins,  but  not  all  sins 
crimes.  A sin  may  be  in  tne  thought  or  secret  purpose  of  a 
man,  of  which  neither  a Judge,  nor  a witness,  nor  any  man  can 
take  notice.' 

Hobbes  thus  founds  his  distinction  entirely  on  the 
difference  between  the  overt  act  emd  the  inner 
meaning.  But  it  would  be  more  in  accordance 
with  usa^  to  define  crime  as  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  the  State  and  sin  sis  an  offence  against 
the  law  of  God.  Now  in  an  early  stage  of  society, 
when  the  sanction  of  the  laws  of  the  State  is 
mainly  their  inherent  validity  as  the  ordinances 
of  the  Deity,  however  conceived,  such  a distinction 
could  hardly  emerge.  But,  when  it  does  emerge, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  by  no  mesms  the  csise  that 
ail  crimes  are  sins. 


Thus,  when  Autigous  buries  her  brother  PolyneUces  in 
defiance  of  the  prohibition  of  the  State,  she  sharply  contrasts 
the  law  of  man,  which  makes  it  a crime  to  bury  her  brother, 
and  the  law  of  God,  which  makes  It  a sin  to  leave  him  unburied. 
She  deliberately  makes  her  choice  : she  makes  herself  amenable 
to  the  penalty  of  death  by  committing  a * sinless  crime  ’ > on 
the  ground  that  she  owes  a longer  allegiance  to  the  dead  than 
to  the  living,  and  that  the  human  law  wbdch  she  breaks  is  of 
inferior  vahdity  to  the  'unwritten  and  unshakable  laws  of 
heavsn.'* 


And  this  distinction  between  the  laws  of  man, 
which  society  has  made  for  its  own  preservation, 
and  the  * unwritten  laws  ’ {pSfioi  of  heaven  is 

one  of  much  importance  in  the  Greek  doctrine  of 
sin.  The  contrast  is  discussed  in  the  Memorabilia 
of  Xenophon,  iv.  4,  where  we  find  that  they  differ 
in  several  ways.  The  ‘ unwritten  laws’  are  of  uni- 
versal validity  and  their  enactment  must  therefore 
be  ascribed  not  to  men  but  to  the  gods ; they  con- 
cern the  fundamental  facte  of  social  life ; they 
carry  their  own  punishment  with  them  and  the 
penalties  of  their  violation  cannot  be  avoided,  as 
the  penalties  established  for  the  violation  of  human 
laws  may  be  and  are  ; in  them  that  which  is  ‘ law- 
ful* ^o/juc6p)  is  invariably  also  ‘just*  (fi£irato>'). 
Mr.  Bumble’s  immortal  aictum  applies  only  to 
man-made  law. 

(2)  Objective  conception. — ^To  modem  ideas  the 
decisive  criterion  or  sin  is  the  consciousness  of 
v^ngdoing.  An  act  may  be  foolisb  and  mistaken, 
disabteous  m its  results  to  the  doer  and  to  others ; 
but,  if  the  doer  acted  with  right  intention  and 
according  to  his  best  judgment,  then,  however 
we  may  characterize  him  or  his  act,  we  should 
certainly  not  employ,  seriously,  the  terms  ‘sin* 
and  ‘sinner.*  But  from  the  earlier  point  of  view 
the  act  alone  is  regarded.  The  sinner  is  in  the 
position  of  a man  who  has  incurred  a debt.  His 
sinfulness  is  not  a matter  of  inner  meaning,  but 
an  objective  relation.  Given  the  deed,  the  doer  is 
a sinner,  and  a sinner  he  remains  until  the  sin 
is  expiated  or  condoned— precisely  as  the  debtor 
reraams  a debtor  until  his  debt  is  either  discharged 
or  remitted. 


From  this  point  of  view  it  becomes  even  i 
relevant  to  inquire  whether  the  sin  was  incurr* 
voluntarily  or  involuntarily,  knowingly  or  u: 
knowingly,  with  the  best  intentions  or  the  worst 
Thi*  point  of  view  ii  familiar  to  ub  In  the  OT.  Thus,  thoui 
Jonathan  beard  not  when  his  father  charged  the  people  vri 
the  oath'  O S yet,  because  he  did  taste  a little  honey  wi 
toe  end  of  the  rod  that  was  in  bis  hand,'  he  was  condemned 
die.  So  2 8 08 : ‘ Uaacah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark  of  Go 
and  took  hold  of  It ; for  the  oxen  stumbled.  And  the  anger 
toe  Lord  was  kindled  against  Uszah ; and  God  smote  him  the 
for  bis  error ; and  there  he  died  by  the  ark  of  God.* 

We  meet  the  same  type  of  thought  In  Greek  m\'tholog 
ThM  Oineus  ^nned  against  Artemis  by  neglecting  to  perfm 
sacrifioe  to  ber,8  and  the  poet  leaves  it  an  open  quMti< 


J A DUOogtit  oy  fAs  Common  LavtCSnoluA  Workt,  ed. 
ICoIesworth,  London,  18Sd-45,  vi.  37).  ^ 

• B‘aveupylya«0^a(Soph.  Antig.  74). 

* Ih.  450.  4 Iliad,  ix.  533  ff. 


whether  his  neglect  was  due  to  mere  forgetfulness  or  was 
intentional : 

XA9*t\  u ovk  cAtrarO  Sk 

(3)  Sin  and  jmnishment.  — Closely  connected 
with  this  objective  conception  of  sin  and  the 
absence  of  conscious  wrongdoing  is  the  fact  that 
the  inference  of  sin  is  drawn  from  the  punishment 
which  sin  is  assumed  to  have  evoked.  As  sin  is 
inevitably  punished,  amd  punished  according  to 
early  ideas  directly  and  materially  here  and  now, 
so  the  primitive  mind  easily  infers  that,  if  a man 
suffers  signal  misfortune,  he  must  have  sinned; 
whether  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  he  must  by 
omission  or  by  commission  have  offended  the 
Deity. 

This  t3rpe,  again,  is  well  known  in  the  OT.  In  1 8 14Mt 
when  Saul  asked  counsel  of  God  and  God  refused  to  answer 
him,  Saul  at  once  inferred  that  a ein  bad  been  committed : 
* Draw  nigh  hither,  all  ye  chiefs  of  the  people : and  know  and 
see  wherun  this  sin  hath  been  this  day.' 

Precisely  so  in  Homer,  when  Lycaon  falls  Into  the  hands  of 
Achilles,  he  says : ' Now  again  hath  deadly  fate  delivered  me 
into  thy  bands  : surely  I must  be  hateful  to  father  Zeus,  since 
he  hatn  given  me  a second  time  to  thee  I * I So  Odysseus 
attributes  his  detention  to  some  sin  that  he  had  unwittingly 
committed : * Not  willingly  am  I detained,  but  I must  have 
sinned  against  toe  deatolMS  gods.'8 

Just  as  material  prosperity  implies  that  a man  is 
well-pleasing  to  the  gods,  so  material  adversity — 
poverty,  childleasnesa,  physical  affliction — ^implies 
that  he  has  offended  them. 

(4)  Collective  guilt. — Again,  the  guilt  of  the 
sinner  is  not,  according  to  ecu-ly  ideas,  a merely 
in^vidual  matter.  The  burden  of  the  sinn^ 
guilt  may  involve  an  innocent  community  in  the 
wrath  of  heaven.  Unexpiated  sin  cries  for  ex- 
piation. It  may  be  that,  only  when  the  penalty 
of  sin — plague  or  famine  or  both — falls  upon  the 
community,  it  first  becomes  aware  of  the  guilt, 
or  first  has  its  attention  called  to  it.  Just  as  we 
read  in  2 S 21'  * There  was  a famine  in  the  days 
of  David  three  years,  year  after  year ; and  David 
sought  the  face  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  said, 
It  is  for  Saul,  emd  for  his  blood;y  house,  because  he 
put  to  death  the  Gibeonites,*  so  in  Greek  Hterature 
we  find  repeatedly  that,  when  some  signal  afflic- 
tion f fiJla  upon  a city,  it  is  immediately  interpreted 
as  a judgment  of  an  angry  heaven,  and  It  is  in- 
ferred that  some  sin  has  been  committed  which 
demands  expiation,  and  an  oracle  is  consulted  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  unknown  sin  and  the  mannar 
of  its  expiation. 


Tho  story  of  Oedipus  may  serve  as  an  illustration.  Son  of 
Laioe,  king  of  Thebes,  and  Jokasta,  he  is  exposed  in  infancy, 
is  adopted  and  rear^  as  son  of  Polybos,  king  of  Corinth. 
Doubts  having  been  cast  upon  his  parentage,  he  goes  to 
Delphi  to  oonsolt  toe  oracle.  Learning  that.  If  he  retiums  to 
his  home,  he  is  doomed  to  slay  his  father  and  to  marry  his 
mother,  he  resolves  not  to  go  back  to  Corinth  but  to  become  a 
wanderer.  Precisely  this  resolve  leads  him  to  meet  his  real 
father  Laioe  on  the  road.  Him  ha  slajrs  in  ignorance,  and, 
going  on  to  Thebes,  he  marries  the  widowed  queen,  his  mother, 
and  by  her  has  children.  All  this  is  done  in  ignorance.  Yet 
the  vengeance  of  outraged  heaven  visits  the  city  with  plague 
and  barrenness  of  earth  and  beast  and  man.  Oedipus  sends 
to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  and  learns  that  the  unknown 
murderer  of  Laios  is  in  the  land,  and  that  it  Is  the  blood  of 
Laioe  which  occasions  their  affliction,  and  that  the  city  must  be 
purified  either  by  banishing  the  murderer  or  by  sla^g  him.* 
Thereupon  Oedipus  pronounces  solemn  sentence  or  outlawry 
upon  the  unknown  murderer.  As  we  shall  have  to  recur  to 
this  point,  toe  words  in  which  Sophocles  puts  the  denunciation 
of  Oedipus,  and  which  follow  the  actual  formula  employed  in 
such  cases,  may  be  here  quoted ; 'This  man,  whoever  he  bo— 
I forbid  that  any  in  this  land  whereof  I hold  toe  throne  and 
sovereignty,  either  entertain  or  speak  to  him  or  make  him  a 
partner  in  prayers  to  ths  gods  or  in  sacrifices  or  givs  him  of 
the  holy  water  (Wpioi^)  but  all  shall  drive  him  from  their  homes, 
as  he  is  our  pollution  OiW/ta)^  . . . and  I pravthat  he  who 
did  the  deed,  whether  the  unknown  be  one  or  nath  accomplices, 
may  evilly  as  he  is  evil  (mucbr  kcucwO  wear  out  his  hapless  life. 
And  I pray  that,  if  with  ray  knowledge  he  should  share  my 
hearth,  I myself  may  suffer  toe  curses  which  I have  now 
invoked  on  these.** 

From  the  modem  point  of  view  Oedipus,  in  os 

I II.  xxi.  82ff,  » Od.  Iv.  877 f, 

* Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  100  fl. 

* Cf.  vft.  07  : fUauatLo.  x^pov.  8 Ib.  286ff. 
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much  as  he  acted  unwittingly,  is  guiltless.  It 
was  his  very  endeavour  to  avoid  his  awful  doom 
that  led  him  into  it.  But  to  the  earlier  concep- 
tion of  sin  that  does  not  at  all  alter  the  position. 
His  acts  have  placed  him  in  the  position  of  a guilty 
person,  and  tne  innocent  community  which  un- 
^ttingly  harbours  him  shares  his  guilt  and  his 
punishment.  The  vengeance  of  heaven  requires 
nis  expulsion  («Xa«Wu»)  &om  the  community  whose 
gods  he  has  offended. 

It  is  important  here  to  raise  the  question.  Is  the 
guilt  which  rests  upon  the  people  merely  their 
failure  to  expel  the  guilty  person,  or  is  the  com- 
munity actually  r^^ded  as  polluted  by  his 
presence!  Obviously  the  answer  must  affect  the 
whole  conception  of  sin  which  is  implied  in  the 
procedure.  Xiow,  however  the  matter  may  have 
TOen  conceived  in  later  times,  there  seems  to  be 
no  doubt  that  at  one  period  the  people  were  re- 
garded as  actually  polluted  by  the  presence  of  the 
murderer.  He  is  regarded  as  a plague-spot,  a 
centre  of  contagion.  He  cannot  take  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods,  cannot  enter  the  homes  of  the 
citizens  without  bringing  contamination.  If  this 
were  not  already  implied  by  such  expressions  as 
(dwryAt  KadapfiAt,  etc.,  it  seems  to  be  clearly  shown 
by  such  procedure  as  was  adopted,  e.gr.,  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  case  of  the  murderers  of  Kylon. 

Kylon,  an  Athenian  noble,  attempted  to  make  himaelf  tyrant 
of  Athena.  He  aeized  the  acropoDa,  where  he  was  besieged. 
He  and  his  brother  made  their  escape.  His  followers  were 
forced  to  capitulate.  They  sought  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Athene  Polias,  which  they  left  only  when  the  archons 
guaranteed  their  lives.  At  the  InstigaUon  of  Uegaklea  they 
were  nevertheless  put  to  death.  This  bro^ht  a curse  upon  the 
dty,  and,  in  order  to  remove  it,  ovrot  ftiv  c«  rmy 
r6  ytro^  aSni^y  ii^vyry  M^vyUy. 

F o Kp»rc  ewl  itciPifpt  r^y  ue.,  those  of  the  actual 

murderers  who  were  already  dead  were  exhumed  and  cast 
beyond  the  borders  of  Attica;  the  family  (ydyosy  of  the 
Alkmaeonids  was  banished  In  perpetuity;  and  after  that 
Epimenides  of  Crete  purified  the  dty.  Thus  dearly  the 
innocent  community  waa  ru;arded  as  being  itself  polluted  by 
the  presence  of  the  accursed  ({racy«70«^ 

(5)  Procedure  in  cases  of  murder, — The  same 
sort  of  conception  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Greek 
procedure  in  the  case  of  murder  and  homicide. 
Our  information  is  naturally  fullest  about  that 
of  Athens,  which  may  be  taken  as  typical.  The 
legislation  of  Draco  (c.  621  B.C.)  appears  to  have 
amounted  in  general  to  a codifj^g  of  customary 
law,  and  his  enactments  appe^  to  have  possess^ 
a quasi-religious  sanction,  aa  is  already  implied  in 
the  term  applied  to  them — Besfiol.* *  His  laws  re- 
lating to  murder  (the  effect  of  which  seems  to 
have  been  to  discriminate  definitely  between 
intentional  and  unintentional  murder,  and  to 
emphasize  the  right  of  the  State  to  exact  punish- 
ment* instead  of  leaving  it  to  the  aggrieved  indi- 
vidual) were  not  abrogated  by  the  legislation  of 
Solon  (594  B.C.),  who  abolished  his  other  enact- 
ments.* Severe  as  his  reflations  seemed  to  a 
later  age — their  severity  Aristotle®  considers  to 
be  their  one  notable  feature® — they  survived  many 
revolutions  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  ideal 
legislation  in  the  Laws  of  Plato.  It  is,  of  course, 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  examine  these 
regulations  in  detail.  But  the  significant  wint  is 
that  alike  in  Athenian  law  and  in  Plato  all  shed- 
ding of  blood,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary, 
requires,  where  the  death  penalty  is  not  exacted, 
exile  for  a longer  or  shorter  term,  together  with 
the  performance  of  a ceremony  of  purification. 

A curiotia  procedure  ia  that  adopted  In  the  ca»e  of  a pereon 
who,  being  already  exiled  for  Involuntary  homicide,  la  charged 
with  oommittlng  another  murder  or  with  wounding  with  Intent. 
Being  a polluted  pereon.  he  waa  not  allowed  to  aet  foot  In  the 
land,  but  pleaded  nia  caae  from  a boat,  lying  off  shore : iiy  « 


1 Ariat.  Constitution  of  Athens,  1.  * It.  4. 

» See  art.  Camaa  ijn>  PuifuuMajna  (GreekX  Id-,  ^ 
4 Ariat.  Coiut.  7.  , _ * ^ ®’ 

• Cf.  Ariat.  RkU.  U.  iS;  Anl.  OeU.  xi.  IB 


^wy^y  olriaw  ijci)  i»o»eT*4wu  rpmomi 

Ttva,  TOVTif  F iy  ^ptarov  duc^ovaiv,  i B*  tt»oX©y€tT«4  vpovoppxaa- 
pjyot  iy 

A almilar  procedure  ia  enjoined  by  Plato  In  the  caae  of  an 
involuntary  nomidde  who  ia  driven  to  land  by  atreaa  of 
weather : Mf  he  be  wrecked  and  driven  on  the  coaat  aninat 
hia  will,  be  shall  tncamp,  wetting  hia  feet  in  the  aea,  and  wait 
for  an  opportunity  to  aaU.’  * 

The  procedure  in  tiie  case  of  murder  committod 
by  a person  or  persons  unknown  is  of  interest 
as  affording  a comparison  with  Hebrew  practice. 
The  reader  will  remember  the  regulations  laid 
down  for  such  a case  in  Dt  21^  : 

If  one  be  found  tlain  in  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  Qod 
giveth  thee  to  posaeaa  it,  lying  in  the  field,  and  it  be  not  known 
who  ^th  smitten  him : then  thy  elders  and  thy  Judg^  ahaQ 
come  forth,  and  they  shall  measure  unto  the  cities  which  are 
round  about  him  that  la  slain : and  it  shall  be,  that  the  dty 
which  la  nearest  unto  the  slain  man.  even  the  elders  of  that 
shall  take  an  heifer  of  the  herd,  which  hath  not  been  wrought 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  In  the  yoke ; and  the  elders  of 
that  dty  shall  bring  down  ths  hdfer  unto  a valley  ^th  running 
water,  which  la  neither  plowed  nor  sosm,  and  shall  break  the 
heifer’s  neck  there  in  the  vaDey:  and  the  priests  the  sons  of 
]^vi  sh*ll  oome  neaur  . . . and  all  the  elders  of  that  dty,  who 
are  nearest  unto  the  ilain  man,  shall  wash  their  hands  over^e 
heifer  whose  neck  waa  broken  in  the  valley : and  toey  toau 
answer  and  say,  Our  hands  have  not  shed  this  Mood,  neither 
have  our  eyes  seen  it.  Forgive,  O Lord,  thy  people  lar^l, 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed,  imd  suffer  not  innocent  Mood  to 
remain  in  the  midst  of  thy  people  Israel.  And  the  blood  ehaTl 
be  forgiven  them.* 

It  seems  an  adequate  explanation  to  say  that  the 
measuring  * unto  the  cities  which  sure  round  about  * 
had  for  its  object  merely  to  determine  which  com- 
munity was  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  purification. 
All  analogy  indicates  that  the  nearest  city  was 
regarded  as  being  actually  contaminated  by  the 
murder. 

Now  let  us  compare  the  Greek  procedure  m a 
similar  case.  Aristotle,  describing  the  duties  of 
the  archon  basileus,  says : 

* If  the  ectoal  offender  ia  unknown,  the  writ  runs  a^lnrt  the 
doer  of  the  deed*  (ot«v  Si  ^ tlSp  rhy  wotijoayra^  vy  Sp^cru^n 

The  same  sort  of  procedure  is  instituted  by 
Plato ; 

*If  n la  found  dead,  and  hia  murderer  be  unknown,  and 
after  a diligent  eearch  cannot  be  diaoovered,  the  mme  pity 
claxnationa  ehaU  be  made  as  in  the  other  ca^,  the  death 
eentence  shall  be  pasted  on  the  guilty  pe»on  (ry 
uroclajnation  shall  be  made  in  toe  market-place  that  be  ^o 
ua  alain  so  and  so  and  ia  guflty  of  murder,  shall  not  aet  foot  in 
the  temples  or  at  all  in  toe  country  of  the  slain  man,  under 
nenalty  of  being  put  to  death  if  he  appear  ^d  is  known  ^d 
>elng  cast  unbuned  beyond  the  borders  of  toe  country  ol  the 
slain  man.’* 

The  Hebrew  rite  is  to  be  performed  ‘ m a vaUey 
which  is  neither  plowed  nor  sown  *— i.e.,  the  guilt 
is  to  be  transferred  from  the  commxmity  to  a no 
man’s  land. 

Precisely  eo  suicides  are  ‘to  be  burled  Mone,  and  none  ah^ 
be  laid  by  their  aide ; they  thaU  be  buried  inglonoi^y  in  ^ 
borders  of  the  twelve  portions  of  the  land  — aa  in  this  country 
they  uaed  to  be  buried  at  the  crossways—*  in  such 
uncultivated  and  namelesa,  and  no  column  or  inacriptlon  ahall 
mark  the  place  of  their  buriaL*  4 

(6)  Guilt  of  animals  and  Guilt,  again, 

may  attach,  according  to  early  ideas,  to  the  lower 
animals  and  even  to  inanimate  things.  To  the 
case  of  the  lower  animaJs  we  cannot  do  more  than 
allude  here,  as  it  ia  not  very  prominent  in  Greek 


records  and  is  susceptible,  perhaps,  of  more  than 
one  explanation.  That  such  guilt  was  recognized 
in  Greece  and  that  animals  which  had  caused  a 
person’s  death  were  solemnly  tried  is  a well- 
attested  fact : 

• And  if  s beest  of  burden  or  otoer  enimal  esuse  toe  death  of 
any  one,  except  in  the  oms  of  anything  of  that  kind  happening 
in  toe  nubile  games,  the  kinsmen  of  the  deceased  ahall  proeeouM 
the  slider  for  murder,  and  the  wardens  of  the  country,  such 
and  so  many  as  the  kinsmen  appoint,  shall  try  the  caiite,  and 


1 Ariat.  Const.  pfAthsns,  67 ; of.  Sold.,  Harpoexat.,  eta 
s Laios,  ix  860. 

» Const,  qf  Athsns,  B7;  cL  PoUux,  vill.  1*0 : r6  hn  llpviaviiy 

6i  wtpl  rir  Jwoxrvivamv  *ar  iw  •4a*44f. 

slasos,  lx.  B74  » 878. 
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let  the  beast,  when  condemned,  be  slain  by  them  and  oast 
beyond  the  borders.'! 

Aiid  we  know  that  elsewhere  similar  prosecution 
and  punishment  of  animals  was  common  in  the 
Middle  Ages.*  But,  as  such  punishment  is  capable 
of  being  explained  as  a mere  exhibition  of  revenge 
or  retaliation,  it  ma^  be  left  out  of  SLCCOunt  here. 

Even  more  striking  is  the  procedure  against 
inanimate  objects  which  had  caused  a man’s  death  : 

'The  king  and  tbs  tribs-ldnss  also  hear  the  cases  in  which 
the  mint  rests  on  inanimate  objects  and  the  lower  animals.'  * 
* Ana  if  any  lifeless  thing  deprive  a man  of  life,  except  in  the 
case  of  a thunderbolt  or  other  fatal  dart  sent  from  the  gods — 
whether  a man  is  killed  by  lifeless  objects  falling  open  him,  or 
by  his  falling  upon  them,  the  nearest  of  kin  shall  appoint  the 
nearest  nei^bcur  to  be  a Jud^,  and  thereby  acquit  himself 
and  the  whole  family  of  guilL  And  he  shall  cast  forth  the 
guilty  thing  beyond  the  border.'^ 

The  same,  so  to  say,  mechanical  conception  of  railt  or 
impurity  meets  us  repeatedly  In  the  OT.s  And  premsely  the 
same  conception  underlies  the  old  English  le^l  usage  of 
deodand^the  statutes  of  which  were  aboliahed  only  in  1846 — 
whereby  chattels  such  as  carts  and  wheels  which  had  caused 
the  death  of  a man  were  forfeited  to  Ood,  4.C.  to  the  king.  Ckd’s 
lieutenant  on  earth,  to  be  distributed  in  works  of  chwty  for 
the  appeasing  of  God's  wrath. 

(7)  Contamination  hy  contact. — Similar  ideas  lie 
at  the  root  of  many  other  well-attested  Greek 
practices.  The  contamination  incurred  by  contact 
with  death  or  with  birth  is  well  known.  Thucy- 
dides describes  how  the  holy  island  of  Delos  was 
purified  by  the  Athenians  in  the  winter  of  426  B.C. 
in  conformity  with  the  injimction  of  an  oracle : 

'Tbs  same  winter  the  Athenians  purified  (lica^pay)  Delos  in 
acoordanoe  with  a certain  oracle.  Plsistrabus  hsd  purified  it 
previously — not  all  of  it,  but  so  much  of  the  island  as  was  visible 
horn  the  temple.  But  on  this  occasion  the  whole  was  purified 
in  the  manner  following.  They  took  up  all  the  graves  of  the 
dead  that  were  in  Delos  and  noade  proclamation  that  in  future 
no  one  should  die  in  the  Island  or  give  birth  in  it,  but  they 
must  be  conveyed  across  to  Bheneia.' « 

(8)  Unconscious  communal  sin. — ^A  further  illus- 
tration of  unconscious  sin,  whi(^  becomes  known 
only  when  attention  is  directed  to  it  by  the 
affliction  occasioned  ^ it,  is  one  of  a type  which 
is  veiy  common  in  Greek  literature.  A city  is 
visited,  by  a pla^e  or  famine  or  similar  calamity. 
It  is  at  once  inferred  that  the  city  has  somehow 
incurred  the  anger  of  heaven.  Oracles  are  con- 
salted  and  it  is  discovered  that  some  hero  belonging 
to  the  city  lies  dead  in  an  alien  land  where  his 
spirit  cannot  rest:  his  bones  are  to  be  brought 
home  for  burial  in  his  own  city,  when  all  will  be 
welL 


Thus  in  Pindar  7 the  motive  which  Pelios  gives  for  the 
Argonautic  expedition  is  that  the  soul  of  Phrixoe  cannot  rest 
in  the  alien  land  of  Colchis ; he  says  to  Jason : * Thou  canst 
take  away  the  anger  of  tee  Chthonions.  For  Phrixos  bids  us 
go  to  the  balls  of  Aletes  to  bring  home  his  soul'  Olruvay 
Kott-ltai).  We  have  a hLstori(xd  example  of  this  type  in  the  <^e 
of  Theseus.  According  to  tra(Ution,  ^eseus  died  in  Skyroe  at 
the  hands  of  Lyoomedes,  king  of  that  island.  When  in  474-478 
B.a  the  island  was  conquered  by  Kimon,  son  of  MUtiades,  what 
were  supposed  to  be  the  bones  of  Theseus  wsre  discovered  there, 
and  were  aolemnly  conveyed  to  Athene  for  burioL  * The  bonee 
being  conveyed  home  by  Kimon  on  a ship  of  war.  the  delighted 
Athenians  received  them  with  splendid  prooessioni  and  sacrifices 
os  if  it  were  Theseus  himself  returning  to  the  dty.'  8 

(9)  T?ie  scapegoat.  — The  same  physical  or 
mechanical  conception  of  sin  is  implied  in  the 
wide-spread  custom  of  the  scapegoat.  Just  as  the 

! Arist.  loc.  ciLz  Plato,  Laios,  ix.  873  E. 

* E.  P.  Evans,  The  Criminal  PrtmciUion  and  CapUai  PunUK- 
mant  of  AnimoM^  London,  1006. 

k Arist.  toe.  eto. 

4 Ptoto,  Laws,  ix.  S7SE;  cf.  Demosth.  xxiiL  76:  iEschin.  liL 
Pans.  i.  xxvllL  10;  Suid.,  Haipocr.,  etc.,  «irl  IIpwrav*4>* 
my^logietxm  liagnum,  862.  65 ; 1.  Bekker,  Anecdota  orce^ 
Berlin,  1814-21,811.  16  ; i^utorch,  Perieies,  36. 

^ ^ Lv  811,  gpasL  80»».  Lv  115^36  1518 ; of.,  In 

« ill.  104 ; cL  Cellimachus,  Hymn  to  Zetis,  11  fl.  (the  place  In 
Arkodia  where  Zeus  was  bom  is  holy : Mev  6 xppos  | itpds,  ovSi 
n fuy  KtxpVfurov  EUctSvtar  I Wiy  •■‘‘"‘WeraO  ; for 

the  some  idc*  cf.  Aristoph.  Lys.  742 : & irlrwJ  ElhaiSvC,  iirttryev 
v«3  Toicov.  So  iEechylus  in  the  Progs  of  Aristophanes  aOSOf.) 
Is  m^e  to  reproote  Euripides  with  introducing  rtJcreiWr  iy 
rme  icpotr.  who  ors  put  on  the  some  Isvel  with  thoss  who  ore 
gnUfy  of  incest. 

7 PyUi.  lv.  168  fl.  • Cf.  Plutarch,  Thes.  86. 


guilty  individual,  according  to  primitive  notions, 
pollutes  the  innocent  community,  so  the  sin  of  the 
community  may  be  put  upon  an  individnal,  who 
then  becomes  excommunicate,  no  longer  entitled 
to  the  rights  and  the  secniity  which  belong  to 
other  members  of  the  community.  The  position 
of  the  scapegoat  is  in  most  respects  analogous  to 
that  of  the  banished  murderer ; only  he  suffers  not 
for  his  own  individual  sin  but  for  the  sins  of  the 
community  as  a whole.  This  conception  is,  of 
course,  familiar  in  the  OT.  In  Lv  16  we  have  the 
ritual  of  atonement,  in  which  two  goats  are  selected 
and  assi^ed  by  lot,  one  to  Jahw^  and  one 
The  orthodox  modem  interpretation  makes*  this 
mean  *to  Azazel,’  a devil  or  spirit  of  the  waste. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  convincing 
evidence,  Hngnistic  or  other,  for  rejecting  the 
LXX  version  rqi  asroro/ATraXifi.  Doubtless  those 
‘outcasts*  belonged  to  the  spirits  of  ‘the  wild.* 
But  such  a dualism  as  the  modem  interpretation 
assumes,  by  which  the  individual  Azazel  could  be 
balanced  against  Jahweh,  seems  foreign  to  the 
Pentateuch.  The  Greek  <papfiauc6s  is  lea  ‘beyond 
tbe  borders,’  and  just  this  is  the  lot  of  the  Hebrew 
scapegoat : Ink  If  the  mysteri- 

ous Azazel  was  thus  early  capable  of  being  opposed 
as  an  individnal  to  Jahwel^  it  is  strange  that  no 
reference  is  made  to  him  in  Lv  14  or  17. 

In  Greece,  anyhow,  there  is  no  question  in  the 
case  of  the  ^apyjaxin  of  anything  of  the  nature  of  a 
sacrifice  or  offering  to  devils.  The  ritual,  as  we 
know  it  in  the  case  of  the  Thargelia,  is  that  two 
men — in  later  times  two  malefactors — are  solemnly 
‘ led  forth  * {i^dyovrou),  i.e.  expelled  from  the  com- 
munity.^ 

2.  Homer. — So  fax  we  have  been  dealing  with 
certain  early  conceptions  which,  stereotyped  and 
formalized  in  ritual  and  custom,  continue  to  be,  as 
it  were,  the  substratum  or  the  background  of  far 
more  advanced  ideas.  When  we  turn  to  the  htera- 
tnre  of  Greece,  we  find  already  in  Homer  a con- 
ception of  sin  which  is,  on  the  whole,  remarkably 
advanced  ; and  this  is  only  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  conception  of  divinity  which  is  impli^  in 
the  Homeric  poem  is  a relatively  high  one.  It 
need  scarcely^  emphasized  that  here,  as  else- 
where, we  must  distinguish  between  the  account 
of  the  gods  which  is  given  in  mythology,  or  their 
behaviour  as  mere  dramatis  personas,  and  that 
conception  of  them  which  is  implied  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  the  indiviaual  or  of  the  com- 
munity. The  mythology  or  theogony  will  always 
preserve  fossil  and  formal  elements  which  reflect 
an  earlier  stage  of  belief.  And  the  general  history 
of  religion  shows  abundantly  how  easily  such  primi- 
tive elements  maintain  themselves  alongside  of  far 
more  advanced  ideas.  They  are  not  formally 
rejected  or  repealed  : for  many  minds  they  do  not 
appear  to  demand  rejection  or  repeal ; but  in  rela- 
tion to  the  ordinary  business  of  me  they  no  longer 
correspond  to  the  uving  beliefs,  inasmuch  as  they 
no  longer  constitute  the  determining  motives  of 
human  conduct. 

<1)  Standards  of  duty  and  right. — Duty  or  right 
action  is  in  Homer  expressed  cmefly  by  two  terms : 
Bifus  and  Blicri.  These  terms  Me  not  mutually 
exclusive,  nor  are  they  even  very  sharply  dis- 
tinguished. It  is  true  of  both  words  that  they 
sometimes  have  no  deeper  siraificance  than  ‘way,* 
‘custom,*  ‘use,*  ‘wont.**  But  it  is  an  easy  step 
to  the  notion  of  * right  way,’  righteousness,  or 
duty.  If  wo  had  to  state  broadly  the  difference 
between  dheq  and  Biyxi,  we  should  say  with  reason- 
able accuracy  that  Bha}  sums  up  man’s  duty  to  his 
fellows,  Btfut  man’s  duty  to  the  gods  ; or,  to  put  it 

! See  art.  Soapbooat  (Greek). 

8 Thua  liicri  in  Od.  iv.  681,  xL  218,  xir.  69.  xix.  43,  168,  xxIt. 
266 ; diyit  In  /L  ix.  184,  etc. 
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in  other  words,  is  at  most  the  reli^ous  aspect 
of  W07.  The  individual  judgments  which  consti- 
tute 6ifu^  are  called  difiurr€St  which  are  regarded  as 
being  of  immemorial  antionity  and  as,  indeed, 
deriving  their  sanction  ultimately  from  Zeus, 
whose  ordinances  they  are.  Thus  the  Aibs  64fjuerr€i 
of  Od.  xvi.  403  are  exactly  the  Ac6r  itperfjuU  of  H. 
xviii.  569  f.,  and  the  same  term  is  applied  to 
the  divine  will  revealed  in  oracles.^  In  a 
special  sense  the  king  is  the  guardian  of  these 

6ifu<rr€S.^ 

The  difuerres  are  regarded  as  of  universal  validity 
and  as  regulating  the  conduct  of  all  civilized 
men.  They  may  be  crookedly  interpreted  by 
the  unjust  judges,*  but  they  are  recognized  by 
all  men  who  are  not  beyond  the  pale  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Thus  it  is  ohMaoteristio  that  the  Eykiopes,  who  ar«  other- 
wise outside  ciTilization,  are  described  as  inttp^uiXoi, 
are  In  tact  sava((e&s  And  preclselj  so  * wild  War,  who  breaks 
the  converse  of  the  wise,*  is  describe  as  a doer  of  Koprvpa 
—the  works  of  Might,  not  of  lUght — and  a fool  or  madman  ^ 
ovrtva  o73« 

The  transgression  of  these  Bifiurres  is  in  Homer 
described  by  the  terms  oKiriaBojif  d/taprdveiv. 

(2)  Offtncts  ctgainst  the  gods  and  men. — We  have 
now  to  consider  what  otiences  are  regarded  in 
Homer  as  sins,  i.t.  as  offensive  to  and  exciting  the 
anger  of  the  jgods.  These,  we  find,  may  be  broadly 
classified  as  followa 

(a)  Man  owes  certain  specific  duties  towards  the 
gods — certain  duties  which  do  not  concern  his 
relations  to  his  fellow-men — the  neglect  of  which 
is  sin.  (a)  He  must  offer  prayer  and  sacrifice. 
Neglect  of  this  duty  excites  the  anger  of  heaven.*' 
To  commence  any  important  undertaki]^  without 
due  sacrifice  is  to  court  disaster.*  (/9)  But,  apart 
from  the  specific  duties  of  prayer  and  sacrince, 
man  owes  to  the  gods  the  general  homage  of  defer- 
ence and  humility.  Man  must  not  seek  to  oyer- 
step  the  boundary  which  separates  gods  and  men. 
Disregard  of  this  boundary,  encroachment  on  the 
prerogatives  of  heaven,  is  sin. 

Thui  ThJtmyrls  boasted  that  he  could  defeat  the  Muaea  In 
eong  and  was  punished  by  blindness.*  So  Lycurgus  suffered 
fornls  insolence  to  Dionysos,^*  Bellerophon  for  his  attempt  to 
fly  to  heaven,u  Ajax  the  Locrian  becaose  he  defied  Athene.^ 

(7)  Deliberate  disobedience  to  the  will  of  heaven 
as  revealed  by  signs  and  portents  is  sin.^  (fl) 
Lastly,  the  gods  must  be  approached  with  due 
purity.'* 

(5)  There  are  offences  which  are  not  primarily 
direct  offences  against  the  gods  but  are  a violation 
of  social  duties.  Briefiy  enumerated,  these  are 
the  following:  (1)  the  conduct  of  the  wooers  in 
devouring  the  substance  of  Odysseus  in  his 
absence,'*  (2)  reckless  or  indiscriminate  slaughter 
in  war,'*  (3)  use  of  poisoned  arrows,'^  (4)  adultery,'* 
(5)  breach  of  the  law  of  host  and  guest,'*  (6)  neglect 
of  suppliant,**  (7)  unfilial  conduct,*'  (8)  insulting 

1 Mom.  B.  Apo«.  3»4.  » Of.  /I.  L 288, 

» IL  xtL  387.  4 Od.  lx- 106. 

8 OL  Od.  lx.  215,  where  Seypiov  Is  equivsleat  to  otrv  Smot  c5 
«l85r(i,  ovT«  UiuxTTOJit  »•••  recognising  no  law  human  or  divine. 

« IL  V.  761. 

7 75.  L 65,  T.  178,  viii.  286  fl. : the  due  performance  of  these 
datiea  entitles  a man  to  expect  a recompense  from  the  gods ; 
cf.  xlL  6ff. : the  Greeks  built  their  wall  without  first  sacrUicing 
to  the  gods. 

8 Of.  Od.  It.  851.  •JXlLSOSff. 

W Jh.  tL  129 L ^ n.  Vi.  200f. 

U Od.  f V.  603,  xi.  807 ; oL  v.  119,  xL  582,  576, 598,  TZ.  viL  445  ff., 
xviL  98  f.,  xxiv.  25  ff..  607. 

u lU  if.  881,  Iv.  408  L : so  the  companions  of  Odysseus  who 
devoured  the  oxen  of  Helioe  In  defiance  of  an  express  warning, 
tLvrmr  . . . tfArrvpmrir  arewSoA/mnv  oAovro. 

W IL  vL  266  fl. 

W Od.  I.  876,  U.  64,  xlv.  81,  xx.  894,  xxfl.  88,  xxUL  68,  xxiv.  851. 
W IL  be.  63f.,  V.  767  f.  n Oi  L 259  fl. 

W /5.  L 46 ; cf.  Iv.  281.  xxili.  218. 

»/Z.  x!lL628fl.,  vLl67. 

» IL  xxiv.  156,  569,  lx.  269,  477,  xUI.  218,  Od.  xlv.  283,  405, 
xvL  422,  xvlL  475,  xxL  27. 
n ILix.  451,  XV.  104,  XXi.  412,  Od.  IL  185. 


the  dead  by  maltreatment'  or  by  boasting  over 
them,*  (9)  murder,*  (10)  perjury.* 

(3)  The  ethical  standpoint. — In  considering  the 
Homeric  conception  of  sin  the  first  feature  wliicb 
strikes  one  is  the  prominence  of  the  ethical  as 
^posed  to  the  specifically  religious  standpoint. 
The  grounds  on  which  certain  conduct  is  regarded 
as  displeasing  to  the  gods  are  in  the  main  such  as 
appeal  to  the  general  conscience  of  men,  not  any 
mysterious  or,  so  to  say,  magical  reasons  whicn 
are  understood  only  by  tne  priest  or  other  possessor 
of  esoteric  knowledge.  Just  this  feature  consti- 
tutes the  healthy-mindednesa  of  the  Homeric 
religion.  Nothing  could  leas  suggest  the  religion 
of  a priest-ridden  people.  When  Hector  declares 
to  Pmydamas  his  confession  of  faith, 

* Thou  biddest  me  to  pot  my  trust  In  vringed  birds,  which  I 
heed  not  at  ail  nor  care  whether  to  the  right  they  fly  toward 
the  morning  and  the  sun  or  whether  to  the  left  toward  the 
misty  dark.  Let  us  pat  our  trust  In  the  counsel  of  mighty 
Zeus,  who  rules  over  all  mortals  and  immortals.  One  bird 
[omen]  is  best — ^to  fight  for  fatherland  1 *,4 
he  is  speaking  in  a spirit  which  is  hardly  other 
than  the  prevailing  spirit  in  Homer. 

Entirely  consonant  with  this  is  the  Homeric 
view  of  the  nature  sjid  origin  of  sin.  Here  again 
the  prevailing  note  is  ethical.  Sin  is,  Inde^,  a 
mystery,  but  only  as  evU  in  general  is  a mystery  ; 
and  the  genesis  of  sin  in  nations  and  individuals  is 
clearly  enough  conceived.  Put  in  the  simplest 
terms,  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  genesis  of 
sin  is  this.  There  is  developed  in  man  a spirit  of 
reckless  self-confidence  or  wantonness,  which 

may  be  the  outcome  of  sudden  or  excessive  pros- 
perity or  the  mere  rashness  and  impetuosity  of 
youth  and  strength.  This  is  at  all  points  the 
antithesis  to  aifiwt : is  the  spirit  of  reverence 

which  in  conduct  respects  the  rights  of  others, 
which  looks  before  and  after  and  considers  not 
what  is  best  at  the  immediate  moment  but 
what  is  best  in  the  end ; Ofipit  is  the  spirit  of  ir- 
reverence, pride,  wantonness,  which  disregards  the 
rights  of  others  and  grasps  the  lust  of  the  moment 
in  the  scorn  of  consequence.  Hence  aldt^  is  the 
spirit  of  €vwo/jda^  of  law  and  order  ; d/3p(v  the  spirit 
ot  dpofda,  anarchy.  The  consequence  of  this  spirit 
is  an  obscuring  of  moral  values,  a blindness  of  soul, 
Attj,  which  directly  leads  to  the  commission  of  sin. 

We  need  not  examine  in  det^l  the  use  of  vSptc  and  r^ony- 
moue  or  associated  words  in  Homer.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  the  whole  conduct  of  the  wooers  in  the  absence  of 
Od^vseus  is  denoted  by  this  term ; * so  Agamemnon’s  taking 
away  of  Briseis  from  Aohitles ; 7 so  the  conduct  ot  the  comrades 
of  ddy8seus.8  It  is  coupled  with  ptij,  might  or  violence.  In  Od. 
XV.  3^,  xviL  565  ; and  this  characteristic  of  CBm  famishes  the 
standing  epithet  Mpfiior  applied  to  it  in  Oa.  U 868,  Iv.  821, 
xvi.  41^  etc.  The  phrase  which  oocurs_in  Od.  xiv.  262,  xvli. 
431,  <H  a vPptt  cc^ovTCT,  cirwnroficvoi  uuivtl  a^<f , well  illustrates 
the  Greek  conception  of  v^ptx  as  passion  uncontrolled  by  reason 
or  refl^on-  Hence  vpptv  Is  opposed  to  rvvoM-io,  or  the  reign 
of  law.8  Other  terms  of  ■jmiia.r  connotation  are  arav^oAov, 
drav^oAiOi,  ^cpovAi'<u.  varcpiyrop^wr,  vv«p7r^aW*iv,  vutp^aJun. 
&m  is  rather  moral  blindness  or  infatuation  than  mere  inisl- 
lecbxal  ignorance.  It  is  a misjudging  of  moral  values  induced 
by  vfipit.  Thus  in  IL  L 412  Agamemnon  is  to  be  made  by 
suffering  to  rMlUe  his  *blindnea*  in  desJing  unfairly  with 
Achilles.  It  is  in  fact  the  characteristie  of  an}  that  it  la  not 
so  much  ignoraooe  as  heedlessness  <a^pa84i}l,  and,  when  the 
sinner’s  eyes  are  opened,  remorse  comes,  as  with  Bellerophon-X* 
So  it  is  sometimes  termed  * foolishness,*  d^pocninj— thus  of  ^s 
wooers.!^  Ares  is  called  a^^va  tovtov  . . . ov  ovrtra  0i5« 
Mpurra.^  That  it  Is  not  mere  intellectual  ignorance  is  illustrated 
by  Od.  287  ff.  : rofttrov  t cucwv  a^padiiTV  M^ya  ctirctt% 

dXXA  5«our(r  |^piw6ov  ca-tTp^at*  ^'pT«pot  vtonr^  and 

xxiv.  457  fl.  : vprrvpovt  «m8af  aaraa-aWpaa  a^peo^voMa*  | ot  piya 
apryoa  *p«t^  araa^aAtpa^t  aaajyta. 

1 IL  xxiv.  68.  * Od.  xxii-  412,  IL  xxiL  854. 

» IL  xxiv.  480. 

4 /Z.  iU.  296,  iv.  158,  235  fl..  270,  viL  851 1.,  xix.  250f.,  264  f., 
xxUi.  585-506. 

*IL  xii.  237  fl. 

4 Od.  iv.  627.  xvli.  160,  xxiU.  64,  etc. 

7 IL  L 208,  214.  * Od.  xiv.  261,  xviL  48L 

9 Ib.  xvU.  487. 

W JL  vL  201 ; cf.  Od.  Iv.  261 : anfv  U paWatarev,  and  Od.  & 
281-284. 

U Od.  xrL  278  ; Cf.  xxiv.  457.  W IL  v.  761 
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The  remark  most  be  interpolated  here  that  the 
doctrine  of  cppis  and  dri;,  as  we  have  stated  it, 
appears  to  ^ve  a one-sided  view  of  the  origin  of 
sin  as  arising  from  excessive  prosperity,  sudden 
success,  youth  and  strength  and  beauty — in  a 
word,  the  goods  of  this  life — and  takes  no  account 
of  the  sin  which  springs  from  the  ills  of  life.  Now 
it  must  be  said  at  once  that  the  sins  arising  from 
prosperity  are  far  more  emphasized  in  Greek 
literature  than  those  which  arise  from  adversity. 
And  the  reason,  we  imagine,  is  that  they  struck 
the  imagination  more  as  being  illustrated  in  the 
fortunes  of  great  and  noble  houses  and  thus  formed 
a more  natural  theme  for  the  poet  or  the  moralist. 
The  sins  to  which  C^pts  leads  have  as  a rule  a 
certain  splendour  of  audacity  or  ma^idcence  of 
disaster  which  makes  them  memor^le.  Hence 
Aristotle,  while  he  notes  that  the  wealtbv  tend  to 
be  ^iifipurral  xal  inrepr^^yoi,  being  affectea  by  the 
acquisition  of  wealth ; for  they  feel  as  if  they 
possessed  sdl  good  things,’  says  that  their  crimes 
are  not  those  of  the  msdefactor,  *but  crimes  of 
wantonness  or  licence,  as,  e.g.,  assault  and 
adultery.  * ^ He  notes,  too,  that,  while  or  suc- 

cess, tends,  like  wealth,  to  make  men  {nrtprj^aydlrrepoi 
Kol  d^^oyurr&rtpoLj  it  has  one  excellent  effect  in  that  it 
tends  to  make  men  relimoua,^  since  they  attribute 
to  the  providence  of  heaven  what  is  really  an 
accident  of  fortune.  But  the  effect  of  what  we  call 
the  force  of  circumstances  in  causing  sin  was  not 
ignored  by  the  Greek  moralist,  and  the  r61e  of 
what  the  Greeks  call  dpdyKjj  in  the  sphere  of  ethics 
has  not  had  the  attention  paid  to  it  which  it 
deserves.* 

In  his  Greece  and  Babylon  • L.  R.  Famell  writes  ; 

*Both  [Greece  end  Bebylon]  reveal  the  phenomenon  that 
marks  an  early  stage  of  sociid  morality  : as  the  tribe  of  the  family 
are  one  flesh,  one  corporate  unit  of  life,  so  the  members  are 
oollectiTelT  responsible,  and  the  **  sins  of  the  fathers  are  visited 
on  the  children.**  This  was  the  familiar  law  of  old  Hellas,  and 
we  may  say  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  society ; the  first  to 
make  the  momentoos  protest  against  it,  and  to  piodaim  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  conscience,  was  ^eognis  for 
the  Greeks  and  Ezekiel  for  the  Hebrews.* 


This  statement  is  capable  of  misleading  if  it  were 
taken  to  imply  (1)  that  Theognis  maintained  that 
the  children  do  not  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the 
children ; on  the  contrary,  he  insists  most  strongly 
that  th^  do ; he  deplores  it,  but  he  insists  that 
It  is  a fact ; (2)  that  Homer  does  not  recognize 
personal  r^onsibUity.  This  of  course  is  not  the 
case.  In  Homer  the  punishment  of  the  innocent 
for  the  guilty  hardly  amounts  to  more  than  that 
the  sli^ted  goddesses,  Hera  and  Athene,  wreak 
or  attempt  to  wreak  their  vengeance  for  the 
judgment  of  Paris  upon  the  innocent  Trojans,*  and 
the  sin  of  Agamemnon  in  taking  Hie  daughter  of 
Apollo’s  priest  is  visited  by  a plague  upon  the 
Greek  army.  In  Homer  it  is  always  the  inmvidual 
sinner  who  is  primarily  responsible  for  his  sin  and 
only  quite  secondarily,  if  at  all,  his  family  or  clan 
or  country.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  the 
vicarious  doctrine,  perhaps,  in  the  case  of  the 
Hebrews.  But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  long 
before  the  eloquent  protest  of  Ezekiel  • the 
individual  sinner  was  primarily  responsible,^  and 
only  in  the  case  of  the  immolate  sinner  being 
unavailable  does  the  punishment  fall  upon  his 
descendants.*  And  to  explain  this  much  of  family 
solidarity  wo  do  not  need  to  invoke  the  social 
theories  of  Durkheim.  The  point  of  view  is  ex- 
plicitly recoraizod  by  Aristotle  in  the  much 
misunderstood  passage  in  Nicomachean  Ethics,  L 
10,  where  he  says  that  it  would  bo  absurd  to 
1 JUut,  IL  16.  t Jb.  17. 

^ » It  vrill  b«  enough  here  to  refer  to  .fiechylui,  Agam.  211 ; 
wr«i  6*  oMyicar  «6v  x.4wa£ttoi^,  &nd  to  the  admirable  analysis  of 
social  and  political  unrest  in  Ibuoydides,  iiL  82. 

* Edinburgh,  ISll,  p.  162.  » JL  Iv.  81  fl.,  xxiv.  25  fL 

1 2^1^  » * K 8«  14«,  1 K 2«-  «ia. 


discount  the  fortunes  of  his  posteri^  in  estimat- 
ing the  fortunes  of  the  individual.^  When  Homer 
says  of  the  violators  of  an  oath, 

* Even  if  the  Olympian  fulfil  it  not  immediately,  yet  late  he 
txilflls,  and  they  pay  with  a heavy  price,  with  their  own  heads 
and  their  wives  and  thslr  children,*  9 

there  is  no  immediate  reference  to  the  posthumous 
punishment  of  the  sinner’s  children.  And,  if  there 
were,  it  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  leading 
feature  of  an  oath  was  the  invocation  of  a corse 
by  the  oath-taker  upon  himself  and  his  family, 
and  the  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  curse  by  a 
blood -relation  on  his  relatives  was  valid  down  to 
the  latest  times  of  which  we  shall  here  take  cogniz- 
ance, and  it  remained  part  of  the  regular  formula 
of  oath- taking.*  Nor  is  there  anything  more 
surprising  in  this  than  the  inclusion  of  innocent 
children  in  the  sentence  of  disfranchisement  on  a 
father.*  The  special  potency  which  belongs  to  the 
curses — and  the  blessings — of  parents  was  always 
recognized.* 

It  is  true  that  we  have  in  Homer  certain  passages  which 
appear  to  disclaim  personal  responsibility.  In  IL  ziz.  86ff. 
Agiunemnon  says : 

iyit  6*  cvK  a!r(A<  €t/uu, 

oAAA  Zr^  leai  Motpa  koX  -^cpo^otriv  'EpirvJf, 
elr*  poi  tiv  iyepg  ^p«<ru'  ep^oAov  aypiov  arqv, 

•jtxart  ry,  6t*  ’Ax«AAi^e  anifvp^tt. 

oAAA  tC  Ktv  t 6co<r  6ia  veu/ra  r«A.evT^ 

And  then  follows  the  well-known  personification  of  Ate, 
np4(rPa  Aibr  evyantp  'Ar>},  wdvrat  aarat, 
ovAop4fvi}*  rlfv  fxdv  6*  ^oAol  ir66<v*  ov  yap  iir*  ov6ci 
TTLAvaroi,  oAA*  ipa  ijyM  jcar*  avdpwv  Kpaara 
/SAcurrot^  av6pwirovf  ’ earA  6’  o6v  iT9p6v  yt  wdSiftny, 
which,  however,  adds  nothing  whatever  U)  our  conception  oi 
Ate,  since  the  account  of  Zeus  as  being  the  victim  of  A^  when 
Hera  deceives  him,«  is  a mere  bit  of  mythology.  Again,  in  IL 
iiL  164,  Priani  cUvalrou^  ezcusM  Helen  and  blames  the  gods 
— ovrf  p<H  airily  itnrl  9*oL  irS  poi  aZrtof  curii^— but  that  does  not 
deliver  her  from  the  bitterness  of  self-reproach,?  any  more  than 
her  own  ascription  of  her  infatuation  to  Aphrodite  saves  her 
from  remorse 

jirriv  Si jiMT4(rrn»iw,  •Qv  'JL^poSiry 
flux’*  P-  '*h*“7*  airh  irarpiflov  afi}t.4 

Sach  pleas  are,  at  most,  pleas  for  the  weakness  of  mortali^. 
There  is  nc  thought  of  really  rraudiatlng  personal  responsibility 
or  personal  guilt.  If  in  the  OT  (Ez.  9^3)  we  read  ’ the  Lord 
hsirdened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh,’  we  also  read  (v.4<)  that 
'Pharaoh  . . . sinned  yet  more  and  hardened  his  heart,*  and 
the  guilt  implied  in  the  one  formula  is  no  greater  and  no  less 
than  that  implied  in  the  other.  So  Zanwos,  the  horse  of 
Aohilles,  says : ^ 

AXiil  roi  hffiBty  ^pap  hXABpvov’  oySi  roi  i^pctc 
otrtoi,  AaXA  rt  p^yof  teal  Motpa  eparotif. 
evflfl  yip  rifttripj}  fipaSirniri  r« 

which  merely  means  that  the  horses  have  aone  their  best  and 
better  was  not  to  be.  If  there  were  no  question  of  personal 
responsibility,  what  point  would  there  be  In  the  protest  of  the 
river  Zanthos  in  il  zxi.  870  that  he  Is  not  so  guilty  as  the 
other  rivers  which  assist  the  Trojans? 

(4)  Punishment  of  sin. — The  penalties  for  sin, 
like  the  rewards  for  virtue,  are  normally  con- 
ceived as  material  and  are  consummated  here  and 
now.  Normally  the  good  prosper,  the  wicked 
perish.  The  vengeance  of  the  gods  may  linger, 
but  it  is  aure,^*  and  temporary  prosperity  does  not 
shake  men’s  confidence  in  the  justice  of  heaven, 
though  the  signal  punishment  of  the  wicked  is 
hailea  as  a welcome  evidence  of  the  activity  of 
the  gods.^^ 

The  purpose  of  punishment,  according  to  Homer, 
is  retributive  ana  deterrent.  The  retributive  in- 
tention is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  verb  which 
is  regularly  employed  in  reference  to  punishment 
— rlrca  (dvorlpw),  of  the  sinner ; rlyvpjpi  of 

the  avenger. “ llie  deterrent  intention  is  illns- 

1 8««  art.  Lira  ajn>  Dzatb  (Greek  and  Bomao). 

It.  160  ff. 

4 B.g.,  Alldoo.  L 126 : Aa^p«vor  tov  j^pov  iftotrtv  ^ p^r  p^ 
c7vat  ...  If  jAuAn  tlyeu  «cal  avrfli*  leal  rnv  ouc^av  j Autiphon,  T. 
llj  Demosth.  zziiL  67  : fltopciroi  oar*  cfcaAcfav  ovrev  ool  ycKOVt 
ical  oue^r,  crA. 

the  law  in  Demosth.  o.  Meid.  118:  Artpor  «(rrw  <al 
iraifl<v  jcol  rA  ixtlyov. 

4 B.g.,  Plato,  Latot,  zL  981 B ; cf.  Lycophron,  AUPt.  125 : «u 
warpl  (Poseidon)  Wp^ae  (Proteus)  vAc  «inf«coow  Apac. 

« /i.  xiz.  96  ff.  7 IL  IH.  172  ff. 

« Od.  iv.  261.  » IL  zix.  409  ff. 

10  II  iv.  180.  n Od.  xzlv.  861. 

u OL  vaA^vrira  Jpym  (Od.  L 879,  iL  144,  ZViL  61X 
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trated  by  H.  xiL  351  ff.,  where  Menelaus  prays  to 
Zeus: 

* O Lord  Zeal,  grant  me  to  take  rengeanoe  (rterair^ai)  on  him 
who  bath  first  done  me  aril,  even  Alexandros,  and  overcome 
him  by  my  hands,  so  that  another,  even  among  men  of  after 
time,  may  shudder  to  do  evil  to  the  host  that  hath  shewn  him 
kindness.' 

N&gelsbaoh  ^ compares  Dt  19^  : 

*Then  shall  ye  do  unto  him,  as  he  had  thought  to  do  unto 
his  brother : so  shalt  thou  put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of 
thee.  And  those  which  remain  shall  hear,  and  fear,  and  shall 
henceforth  commit  no  more  any  such  evil  in  the  mid^  of  thee. 
And  thine  eye  shall  not  pity ; life  shall  go  for  life,  eye  for  eye, 
tooth  for  tooth,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot.'^ 

Here,  as  in  Homer,  we  have  the  retributive  and 
deterrent  intentions  combined. 

(5)  RetribtUion  in  a life  to  come. — But,  while 
normally  sin  is  punished  by  material  affliction  in 
this  life  and  virtue  rewarded  by  material  benefits, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Homeric  poet  was  familiar  also 
with  the  conception  that  punishment  or  reward 
awaits  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  grave.  The 
Homeric  attitude  to  immortality  does  not  appear 
to  be  quite  fairly  represented  in  much  modem 
writing.  But  the  fact  is  that  for  Homer  there  is  no 
question  of  immortality.  The  survival  of  the  soul 
after  death  is  a certainty  for  Homer,  just  as  much 
as  this  present  life.  And,  if  the  picture  of  the  after 
life  which  he  presents  is  a ghostly  one,  that  is  only 
because  the  sifter  life  cannot  be  imagmed  but  in 
one  of  two  ways : either  (1)  as  a duplicate  of  the 
present  life,  only  that  pain  and  conflict,  parting 
and  renunciation,  are  aone  away  and  transience 
has  ^ven  place  to  permanence,  or  (2)  in  terms  of 
the  immaterial.  And,  precisely  as  we  cannot 
visualize  an  immaterial  existence,  our  picture  must 
be  a mere  suggestion  of  a realm  of  shadowa 
Now,  when  Homer  says  ‘ hurled  to  the  house  of 
Hades  many  valiant  souls  of  heroes  and 

made  themselves  (olutoiJt)  to  be  the  prey  of  dogs,*  • 
or  when  he  says  that  the  ghost  of  ratroklos,  as  it 
appeared  to  Achilles,*  was  * altogether  like  himself 
in  stature  and  beautiful  eyes  and  voice,*  it  is 
actually  argued,  and  apparently  ouite  seriously,  by 
some  scholars  that  for  Homer  the  real  man,  the 
man  himself,  was  the  living  material  body,  of 
which  the  soul  was  a mere  faint  Doppelganger, 
On  the  same  principle  we  could  easily  prove  pre- 
cisely the  same  conception  for  even  the  most 
orthodox  of  Christian  writers.  The  man  we  know 
and  love  is  doubtless  the  living  human  presence,  the 
immortal  soul  inseparate  from  its  mortal  bravery  ; 
and  doubtless  we  cannot  imagine  the  man  himsmf 
except  in  the  garment  of  mortality.  Even  the 
sincerest  Christian  cannot  easily  conceive  his  dead, 
if  the  dead  came  back,  as  other  than  disturbers  and 
intruders  on  the  banquet  of  life,  as  uncanny 
presences  with  whom  he  could  not  hold  comfortable 
and  familiar  converse.  And  it  is  no  paradox  to 
say  that  the  poet  above  all,  by  the  very  conditions 
of  his  art,  is  necessarily  driven  back  upon  the 
realm  of  material  things,  disguise  it  how  he  may, 
and,  in  exact  proportion  as  he  seeks  to  rive  to  tne 
ideal  the  semblance  of  reality  and  of  life,  he  is 
compelled  to  render  the  ideal  by  the  images  of 
sense.  And  the  society  of  Homer,  beyond  all 
others,  is  a society  which  seeks  to  avert  its  eyes 
from  the  unseen  and  mysterious  dominions  of  the 
dead,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  familiar  scenes  of 
human  life  and  activity.  But  not  the  less  the 
Homeric  age  knew  that  the  grave  is  not  the  end — 
'sunt  aJiquid  manes : letum  non  omnia  flnit* — and 
that,  so  far  from  the  body  being  the  man  himself, 
it  becomes,  so  soon  as  the  soul  leaves  it,  mere 
‘ dumb  dust  * tcmi)  * which  must  be  reverently 

dealt  with,  not  for  what  it  is,  but  even  because  it 
was  once  the  tenement  of  a beloved  soul. 


1 DU  honur.  Tk^ologi^,  pw  SSQl 
*0t  r>t20ia«.. 

4 IL  xxLU.  eef. 


• ILL  tit. 

• IL  zxir.  6A. 


But,  of  course,  the  relation  which  the  after  life 
as  conceived  by  Homer  bears  to  the  present  life 
was  wholly  different  from  that  which  Christian 
teaching  conceives  to  exist.  For  the  Christian  this 
life  is  but  a preparation,  whether  propaedeutic  or 
probational,  lor  a better  and  fuller  life  to  come ; 
this  life  is  transient  and  mortal ; the  reality  is  the 
eternity  which  lies  beyond.  For  the  Homeric 
Greek  they  are  both  alike  realities,  and  they  difler 
only  in  thiat  this  life  is  certainly  transitory,  that 
may  possibly  be  eternal;  this  life  certainly  holds 
witnm  it  many  things  desirable,  what  the  after 
life  holds  can  only  be  a dim  conjecture. 

Within  these  limits  the  belief  in  the  bou1*8 
survival  adter  death  could  scarcely  fail  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  sin.  Where  a 
man  had  refrained  from  all  signal  wickedness,  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  world  of  the  dead 
nor  in  it.  where  he  had  distinguished  himself 
beyond  his  fellows,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
he  might  hope  for  a correspondingly  exceptional 
felicity  or  woe  beyond  the  grave.  Our  literature 
naturally  says  little  of  the  hopes  of  the  common 
man,  and  the  ‘tiresomeness  of  an  over-peopled 
heaven*^  would  have  been  felt  with  more  than 
ordinary  force  by  the  Homeric  heroes.  But  that 
the  terrors  of  the  unseen  world  were  a very  real 
thing  in  the  Homeric  age  is  abundantly  clear. 
The  evidence  can  be  neither  ignored  nor  explained 
away. 

Take  the  case  of  p^jnry.  This,  like  other  sins, 
may  bring  its  punishment  immediately.  The 
violation  of  the  truce  by  the  Trojans  is  conceived 
as  lx>und  to  lead  to  their  defeat  in  battle.*  Yet 
we  have  an  unmistakable  reference  to  the  punish- 
ment of  perjury  after  death  in  the  under  world.* 
But,  we  are  told,  the  idea  of  posthumous  punish- 
ment is  non- Homeric.  The  examples  of  Tityos, 
Tantalos,  and  Sisyphos,  in  Od.  xi.  57fl-600,  occur 
in  a late  interpolation.  Heroic  endeavours  are 
made  to  explam  away  the  Iliad  passages  as 
meaning  that  the  powers  under  earth  punish  men 
in  this  life,  or  the  passages  are  simply  excised  as 
spurious.  This  is  a proceeding  as  mimeading  and 
unscientific  as  it  is  on  linguistic  or  other  grounds 
unjustifiable.  The  truth  is  rather  that,  while  in 
general  the  living  have  no  occasion  to  fear  any 
evil  either  from  the  dead  or  in  death,  yet,  when- 
ever they  come  into  collision  with  the  great 
sanctities  of  life — when  they  commit  murder  or 
sin  against  the  fimdamental  tics  of  family-then 
they  have  to  fear  punishment  not  only  in  this  life 
but  also  in  the  life  to  come.  And  in  taking  an 
oath,  which  is  an  essential  and  basal  feature  of 
any  early  system  of  Inw,  the  gods  of  the  under 
world  are  directly  and  solemnly  challenged,  and  it 
would  be  indeed  strange  if  their  jurisdiction  were 
limited  to  this  world.  Surely  it  is  not  an  accident 
that  Pindax  takes  as  the  type  of  the  happy  dead 
those  who  eiJopxfats,*  or  that  Hesiod  says 

djfSpbs  S*  eit6pK0V  yepeii  /irrorurff^r  dpLeUtaF.* 

(6)  Atonement  for  sin. — W'e  have  next  to  con- 
sider the  mode  in  which  atonement  is  ^ made  for 
sin  in  the  BLomeric  age.  The  first  essential  feature 
is  that  the  wrong  conduct  is  intermitted,  and 
where  possible  restoration  or  reparation  is  made 
to  the  aggrieved  party. 

Thus  the  daughter  of  ApoUo'e  priest  U restored  to  him.< 
OdTSMOs  stays  the  anger  of  the  gods  by  performing  a neglsoted 
sacrifioe.7  So  Agamemnon  makes  amends  to  Aomllee  by  gifts 
of  tripods,  female  slaves,  eto.^ 

The  next  essential  thing  is  prayer  and  sacrifice 
to  the  offended  deity.*  Tne  intention  of  the  sacri- 
fice is  purely  propitiatory,  and  precisely  the  same 

I W.  James,  Human  Immortality,  London,  1886,  p.  83. 

--  ---  “ - Ul  *78f. 
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procedxire  ia  followed  to  avert  impending  evil.^ 
Henoe^  too,  the  sacrifice  may  be  substituted  by 
a vow,*  and  accompanied  or  rather  followed  by 
hymns.* 

The  usual  term  for  * propitiate'  is  iX£arK*tr9cn,  i.*.  to  render 
the  god  tXcwr,  * well-pleftsed  ’ or  * at  peace  * with  the  worshipp^. 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  bv  a^crat,*  The 

propitiatory  prayer  is  especially  called  to  prny  ia 

Atre^ot.® 

(7)  Ceremonial  purification.  — It  is  sometimes 
said  t^at  the  ceremonial  or  symbolic  ritual  of 
purification,  which  in  forms  more  or  less  repulsive 
we  know  to  have  been  practised  in  later  Greece 
and  which  is  attested  ^ over  the  world,  was 
unknown  to  the  Homeric  age.  No  one,  however, 
can  maintain  such  a doctrine  who  does  not 
approach  the  question  with  eves  wilfully  shut  to 
the  obvious  meaning  of  several  Homeric  passages. 
These  are  noticed  in  art.  PtmuTCATiON  (Greek) 
and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  But  even  had 
there  been  no  actual  reference  to  such  practices  in 
Homer,  we  should  have  been  abundantly  justified 
on  a priori  grounds  in  assuming  that  they  existed. 

The  case  of  Theoklymenos  m Od.  xv.  223  ff.  is 
constantly  quoted  as  supporting  the  opposite 
opinion.  This  appears  to  be  a misunderstanding 
of  the  position  or  a suppliant.  So  far  as  the 
present  wnriter  knows,  the  blood-guiltiness  of  a 
supnliant  was  inoperative  outside  his  o’wn  country. 
If  tnis  were  not  so,  how  could  the  guilty  man  ever 
begin  the  process  of  recovering  his  status!  The 
very  first  step  in  that  process  is  usually  for  the 
suppliant  to  seat  himsmf  at  the  hearth  of  some 
p^on  beyond  the  borders  of  his  o^vn  country.  If 
his  blood-guiltiness  were  operative,  how  could  he 
approach  the  holy  of  holies,  i.e.  the  hearth  of  his 
host?*  Usually  the  suppliant  does  not  even 
reveal  his  identity  before  ne  has  been  a guest  for 
some  time.  If  his  presence  carried  pollution 
beyond  his  o^vn  borders,  could  this  have  been 
tolerated  ? Once  beyond  his  own  land,  he  be- 
comes, so  far  as  concerns  outsiders,  possessed  of 
all  the  rights  of  the  suppliant ; in  his  own  land  to 
slay  him  is  the  duty  of  his  victim’s  kindred ; out- 
side his  own  land  for  an  alien  to  slay  him  is  a 
crime  which  brings  down  the  vengeance  of  Ztin 
brmjo-toj. 

The  well-known  case  of  Orestes  might,  of  course,  be  quoted. 
The  festival  of  Pitchers  (Choes),  wbl<m  formed  part  of  the  An- 
thesteria,  was  peculiar  in  that  each  participant  drank  his  pitcher 
of  wine  separately.  The  reason  given  was  that,  when  Orestes 
with  his  mother's  blood  upon  him  came  to  Athens  during  the 
festival,  the  Athenian  king,  not  wishing  to  be  inhospitable  but 
anwQling  to  contaminate  the  worshippers,  ordered  separate 
I^tchers  of  wine  to  be  given  to  each.®  Bat  that  is  a quite 
peculiar  case.  It  is  predTsely  to  the  Semnai  Tfuai  at  Auiens 
that  Orestes  is  sent  by  Apollo  to  make  his  peace  with  them. 

The  banishment  of  the  su^liant,  moreover, 
does  not  prevent  him  from  onciing  prayer  and 
sacrifice  even  to  the  Deity,  whose  sanctuaries  in 
his  own  land  he  may  no  longer  enter.  But  he 
must  make  himself  an  outcast,  and  then  from 
beyond  the  pale  solicit  re-admission. 

So  we  would  interpret  the  carious  instructions  given  to 
Odysseus.®  He  has  offended  Poseidon.  He  must  therefore 
seek  a land  where  men  know  not  the  sea  nor  eat  food  mixed 
with  salt,  who  mistake  the  fanner's  shovel  (scull)  for  the  sea- 
man's oar  (8cull>-<e.,  bs  Is  to  travel  beyond  the  sphere  of  the 
and  there  be  is  to  make  his  propitiatory  offerlxig  to 


3^  Hesiod.  — The  general  framework  of  ideas 
which  we  have  sketched  in  Homer  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed in  onr  study  of  the  conception  of  sin  in 


1 /Z.  vL  86  ff.,  116,  Od.  zvL  184  L 

* Od.  xlL  846.  * /Z.  L 472. 

4 /b.  ix.  120,  xix.  188.  ® Od.  viiL  896,  etc. 

•See  artt.  PaxTsa  (OreekX  f x.  PaorinATioji  (Ore( 
SxniTioN  AKD  Atonbu bwt  (Greek). 

^ 7 Of.  Aristotle,  Oee.  lS44a.  11:  ji<nr«p  ml 

'"fASin...  487  0 ; OalUmach.  Aitxa^  in  Oxyrh.  Pap.  xL  18 
Burip.  Iph.  in  Taur.  947  ff. 

• xL  121  ff.  ; cf  xzUL  265  ff. 


the  later  Greek  authors.  For  in  the  history  of 
religious  ideas  each  new  development  does  not 
oancel  or  repeal  all  that  went  ^fore.  Custom, 
with  the  force  of  an  almost  religious  sanction,^ 
is  nowhere  more  powerful  than  here.  The  old 
and  the  new  tend  to  persist  side  by  side,  each 
acting  and  re-acting  upon  the  other.  The  present 
article  can  only  aim  at  noting  the  more  importsuat 
points  of  departure  and  illustrating  the  leading 
tendencies. 

The  terminology  of  Hesiod  is  similar  to  that  of 
Homer.  Bighteousness  is  dUcrj,^  and  means  that 
conduct  whi<m  is  in  conformity  with  a divinely  estab- 
lished order,  which  is  careful  of  the  rights  of  others, 
whether  God  or  man.  Unrighteousness  is  Odptr, 
inrep^ajffUty  ^ Conduct  wmch 

ignores  the  rights  of  others  and  transgresses  the 
laws  of  the  divmely  established  order.  The  gener- 
ally sober  colouring  of  the  poet’s  creed  is  redeemed 
from  pessimism  by  his  firm  conviction  that  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  is  righteous  and  will  not 
suffer  unrighteousness  to  prevfldl  finally. 

*How  may  neither  I nor  eon  of  mine  be  rigbteoue  emong 
men : for  it  ie  an  ill  thing  to  be  righteous  if  the  unrighteous 
shall  have  the  greater  right.  But  that  I deem  not  tha-t  Zeus 
the  burlerof  the  thunder  will  bring  to  pass.'  ® 

Punishment  of  unrighteousness  may  not  follow 
immediately  after  the  unrighteous  act,  and  the 
wicked  may  prosper  for  a time,  but  in  the  end  the 
moral  order  of  the  world  triumphs : 

'It  le  better  to  pass  by  unrighteousness  and  to  pursue 
righteousness.  Righteousness  in  the  end  is  better  than  un- 
righteousness, and  the  fool  learneth  it  by  sxiffering.'  < 


Dike  is  the  daughter  of  Zeus,  honoured  and  reveied 
by  the  gods  who  keep  Olympos,*  and  the  observ- 
ance of  SlicTf  ia  the  sovereign  distinction  whereby 
the  race  of  men  is  divinely  marked  off  from  the 
lower  animals,  for  whom  tne  law  of  might  (fila)  is 
the  only  law.* 

When  we  compare  the  specific  sins  which  Hesiod 
enumerates  with  those  of  Homer,  we  are  struck  by 
the  greater  prominence  of  those  which  have  no 
obvious  ethical  significance  and  are  more  of  the 
nature  of  unreasoning  tabns.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  have  the  Homeric  sins ; perjury,^  falsehood,* 
theft,*  covetousness,*®  dishonouring  parents^**  un- 
just judfipments,’*  injury  to  the  fatherless,**  injury 
to  suppliant  or  the  stranger  within  the  gates, 
taunting  the  poor  with  his  poverty,**  lying  with 
brothers  wife,**  neglect  of  prayer  and  sacrifice,” 
praying  with  unwashed  hands,**  to  which  we  may 
add  idlenesa**  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  a whole 
catalogue  of  ‘sins’  which,  if  not  severely  repro- 
bated, are  at  least  ‘unlucky,’  which  have  no  par^lel 
in  Homer — cutting  the  nails  at  a festival  of  the 
gods,*®  sitting  on  tombstones  or  other  ‘nnmov- 
ables*  (dxh^tt),**  contact  with  water  which  has 
been  used  by  a woman,**  muttering  at  a sacrifice,** 
placing  a ladle  across  the  mixing  bowl,**  leaving 
the  wood  of  a house  unplaned,*®  eating  from  uncon- 
secrated vessels,**  performing  certain  private  opera- 
tions indiscreetly,”  bringing  the  contagion  of  ueath 
into  contact  with  birth.®  To  find  in  t^ese  prohibi- 
tions traces  of  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  teaching, 
as  Fick  does,  seems  wholly  mistaken.  These  ideas 
are  of  a type  universally  attested  in  early  thought, 
and,  if  they  do  not  appear  in  Homer,  it  is  not  so 


1 Of.  2 8 ISI® : n 
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*0/6.  816  f. 
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28/6.  786. 


270  ff. 

»/6.  2600. 
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mnch  that  they  are  unknown  as  that  they  are 
ignored. 

The  specific  duties  which  Hesiod  reco^izes  are 
mainly  those  of  Homer  : oath-keepinc  and  honesty, 
worship  of  the  gods  by  prayer  and  libation  and 
sacrifice.'  We  need  only  notice  the  new  dignit}” 
which  he  gives  to  w’ork  as  a duty  which  wins  the 
approbation  of  the  gods,^  who  have  appoint^ 
work  as  the  lot  of  humanity.* *  The  practice  of 
righteousness  is,  moreover,  given  a practical  or 

grudential  intention  which  is  less  obvious  in 
Comer : 

* Work,  foolish  Psxses,  the  works  which  the  srods  have 
appointed  unto  men,  lest  one  day  with  children  and  wife  thou 
hast  to  beg  thy  bread  among  the  neighbours  and  they  heed 
thee  not.'  ^ 

'According  to  thy  power  do  sacrifice  onto  the  deathless 
gods  . . . that  they  may  have  a gracious  hesut  and  mind 
toward  thee,  that  thou  mayst  buy  another's  estate,  not  another 
thine.*® 

'Take  Just  measure  from  thy  neighbour  and  give  him  Just 
return,  with  the  same  measure  or  yet  better  if  thou  canit,  that 
even  so  afterward  in  thy  need  thou  mayst  find  him  a sure 
help.'® 

So  the  scarlet  woman  7 is  to  be  avoided  for  prudential  reasons. 

The  punishment  of  sin  is  by  way  of  temporal 
affliction  in  this  life : 

' Whoso  ensue  evil  insolence  and  froward  works,  for  them 
doth  Zeus  decree  Jostioe.  . . . On  them  doth  the  Son  of  Kronos 
bring  from  heaven  a grievous  visitation  even  famine  and  plague 
together,  and  the  people  perish,  ^eir  women  bear  not 
children  : their  houses  decay  by  devising  of  01:y'mplan  Zeus : or 
anon  he  destroyeth  a great  host  of  them  within  a wall  if  noay 
be,  or  the  Son  of  Kronos  taketh  vengeance  on  their  ihipe  at 
sea.'S 

So  the  righteous  are  rewarded  by  temporal 
prosperity : 

' Their  dty  flourlsheth  and  the  people  prosper  therein.  And 
there  is  in  their  land  peace,  the  nurse  of  children,  and  Zeus 
doth  never  decree  war  for  them.  Neither  doth  famine  ever 
consort  with  men  who  deal  straight  Judgments,  nor  doom,  but 
in  mirth  they  tend  the  works  that  are  their  care.  For  them 
earth  beareth  abundant  livelihood,  and  on  the  bills  the  oak's 
top  beareth  acorns,  the  oak's  midst  bees : their  fleecy  sheep  are 
heavy  with  wool : their  wives  bear  children  like  unto  their 
parents  : they  flourish  with  good  things  continually,  neither  go 
they  ou  ships,  but  bounteous  earth  beareth  fruit  for  them.'  ® 
The  punishment  of  the  wicked  may,  of  course, 
involve  the  innocent : 

' Oftentimes  a whole  dtv  reapeth  the  recompense  of  the  evil 
man  who  sinneth  end  worketh  the  works  of  foolishness.*  i® 

We  have  seen  in  Homer  how  the  vengeance  of 
Zeus  may  involve  the  sinner’s  wife  and  children." 
So  in  Hesiod : 

'Whoso  of  his  win  swearetb  false  witness  and  lieth,  and 
wrongeUi  Justice  and  sinneth  beyond  redemption,  his  race  is 
dimmer  in  the  after  days ; but  the  race  of  him  that  keepeth  his 
oath  Is  better  in  the  time  to  oome.*" 

But  this  does  not  seem  to  mean  much  more  than 
is  already  necessarily  implied  in  the  solidarity  of 
riie  family,  and  is  at  any  rate  no  snch  explicit 
doctrine  of  the  hereditary  curse  as  we  shall  find  in 
Theognis. 

As  to  the  special  agency  by  which  retribution  is 
effected,  we  have  Horkos,  who  attends  on  crooked 
judgments  {R&chtsheugungy^  and  punishes  per- 
jury ; the  Erinyes  as  avenging  spirits ; '*  Dike, 
who  informs  Zeus  of  the  wickedness  of  men  : 

* Whenever  any  injuretb  her  with  crooked  tIighUng,  straight- 
way she  sitteth  by  Zeus  the  father  and  telleth  of  the  unright- 
eous mind  of  men  till  the  people  pay  for  the  folly  of  their  kings 
who  with  01  thoughts  wrest  aside  Judgments,  declaring 
fslMly.'  7® 

But  we  have  a specially  interesting  development 
in  the  idea  of  a sort  of  spirits  intermediate  between 
men  and  gods  whose  function  is  to  act  as 
‘ watchers*  (^^Xaxet)  of  mortal  men : 

'The  immortals  are  nigh  among  men  and  remark  them  that 
with  crooked  Judgments  oppress  one  another,  taking  no  heed 


1 Works.  18fi,  838  fL,  486. 

»/6.  397.  4JT,.  S97fr. 

•/b.  340fl. 

• Jb.  SSSff. 

U JL  Iv.  18S. 

W JPA.JS1. 

1®  Works.  868  S. 


S Ib.  299  ff. 
*Ib,S»61S. 
7 Ib.  878  : ywik  wvyovr6ko^. 

*Jb.  227ff.  lO/b.  240L 

1*  Works,  288  ff.  » Ib.  219. 

IS  Works.  808,  Tk.  186,  472L 


of  the  anger  of  the  gods.  Tea,  thrice  ten  thousand  Immortals 
are  there  ou  the  bounteous  earth,  who  keep  watch  over  mortal 
men  : who  watch  over  Judgments  and  froward  works : cbul  In 
mist,  foring  everywhere  over  the  earth.'  l 

In  Homer  it  is  the  gods  themselves  who  * in  the  likeness  of 
strangers  from  another  land  visit  in  divers  guises  the  cities  of 
men  and  watch  the  unrighteousness  (vfipit)  and  righteousness 
(cvvo^&^i;)  of  men.'  S 

Historically  these  Hesiodic  ^jJXaicss  seem — but  this 
is  matter  of  opinion — to  reappear  in  the  ^ijXaKes  of 
Plato’s  Bepubtic.*  They  seem  to  be  rightly  equated 
with  the  ^irits  of  the  eolden  race  "who,  in  Hesiod’s 
account  ot  the  fall,  in  the  form  of  boiyuover,*  exercise 
just  this  supervision  over  men. 

The  reader  who  turns  from  Homer  to  Hesiod  is 
conscious  of  a change  of  atmosphere.  The  radiant 
gaiety  of  the  Homeric  world  has  given  place  to  a 
world  of  most  sober  colouring,  where  the  lights 
bum  low  and  the  shadows  deepen.  There  is  but 
a hint  in  Homer  of  an  earlier  age,  a lusty  spring- 
time of  the  world  when  men  were  mightier  than 
their  degenerate  descendants.  ‘ As  men  are  now  * • 
— so  the  poet  contrasts  his  oil'll  with  the  earlier 
age.  But  the  contrast  is  merely  of  physical 
prowess.  In  Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
a fully  developed  doctrine  of  a lost  Golden  Age 
from  which  men  have  through  their  folly  and  sm 
declined.* 

4.  Solon,  Theognis,  etc. — In  the  Greek  poets  of 
the  period  between  Hesiod  and  the  end  of  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.  the  general  conception  of  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  sin  remains  much  as  we  have 
described  it  in  Homer  and  Hesiod ; /c6pct,  satiety, 
begets  Ofipcs,  wantonness,  whence  springs  d-n), 
moral  blindness,  sin,  or  the  consequences  of  sin ; 

rijcrci  yip  xipot  vSoty,  oray  woXvt  oXfiot  cs’ijrai  av6piiwot<ntf 
oavif  v6ov  aprtot  J*' 

Or,  again,  as  in  Homer,  O/Spis  may  arise  from  the 
mere  thoughtlessness  of  youth  : 

icai  iwucov^ifti  roov  6*  i(eUp€i  ivfxbr 

if  a/jurXcuciif*'.^ 

There  is  the  same  profound  conviction  of  the 
moral  order  of  the  universe : 

* O Z«aa,  father  Zetia,  thine  ia  the  dominion  of  heaven,  and 
thou  doet  watch  the  works  of  men,  lawlese  and  lawful,  and 
takeet  he«d  of  the  righteouraees  and  nnrighteouaneee  of  beoete  * 
(ool  Bripimw  vfiptt  r«  «eai  Siici} 

There  is  the  same  certainty  that  sin  must  be 
followed  by  punishment : 

' Unrigbteoos  ia  the  mind  of  the  mien  of  the  people : for 
them  there  is  prepared  much  sxiflering  by  reason  of  their  great 
insolence.  For  they  know  not  to  restrain  satiety  Oust)  . . . 
They  wax  wealthy  by  unrighteous  deeds  : they  spore  neither 
holy  things  nor  public  things ; they  steal  and  rob  here  and 
there  ; they  take  no  heed  to  the  august  foundations  of  Jostioe, 
who,  though  she  is  silent,  knowetb  the  things  that  ore  and  that 
were  afore,  and  in  time  verily  she  oometh  to  repay.*  1®  * None 
ever  N^ronged  stranger  or  suppliant  and  escaped  the  knowledge 
of  Uie  immortals.'  Sin  may  prosper  for  a little,  but ' the  end 
is  woe,  and  the  counsel  of  the  gods  prevails.'  ^ 

The  punishment  of  the  guilty,  we  have  seen  in 
Homer  and  Hesiod,  may  involve  the  affliction  of 
the  sinner’s  connexions,  his  wife,  his  children,  his 
city  : the  pe<mle  pay  for  the  sins  of  their  rulers.'* 
But  now  we  nnd  it  explicitly  stated  that  the  sins 
of  the  fathers  are  visits  upon  the  children.  And 
this  is,  indeed,  but  the  natural  corollary  of  the 
conception  that  sin  is  inevitably  followed  by  afflic- 
tion. Since  it  appears  that  in  this  life  the  sinner 
frequently  escapes  pnnisliment,  while  there  was 
no  lively  conviction  that  there  in  any  punishment 
flJter  death,  it  was  natural  to  concluae  that  the 
punishment  mnst  fall  upon  his  descendants. 

1 fTorkt,  249fl.  ® Od.  xviL  485fr. 

* 874  D,  and  pOMtim.  ® Works,  122. 

® oloi  r9y  fiporoi  cion  {11.  T.  804,  xii.  883,  449,  xx.  287). 

® For  th«  details  of  Hesiod's  account  of  the  fall  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  arc.  Hsaioo.  Here  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mj 
that  in  the  Works  we  have  two  versions  of  the  legend : (1)  linee 
42-105  and  (2)  lines  109-201. 

7 Solon,  frog.  4.  8 ; cf.  Theognis,  163  f. 

■ Theognis,  829  f.  ® Archilochus,  frog.  84. 

1®  Solon,  fr^.  2.  7ff. 

u Theognis,  201  f. ; Soloo,  frog.  12.  7 ff. 

iSHea<od,  Works,  WX 
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Otherwise  the  dootrine  of  the  eternal  and  infallible 
justice  of  heaven  becomes  vain.  God,  it  is  in- 
ferred, takes  lon^  vie^v8.  He  bides  His  time  until 
the  cup  of  iniquity  is  full.  The  sword  of  justice 
may  linger,  but  it  will  surely  fall,  if  not  uj^n  the 
sinner  himself,  then  upon  the  heads  of  his  cmildren 
or  descendants. 

*Not  lonff  abide  for  men  the  works  of  unrighteousness. 
2^eus  beholdteth  the  issue  of  all  things,  and  sudden  as  the  wind 
that  scatters  the  clouds  in  spring  ...  is  the  vengeance  of  Zeus. 
He  is  not  swift  to  anger  at  each  thing  like  a mortal  man,  yet  he 
who  has  a sinful  heart  escapes  not  his  notice  for  ever,  out  is 
surely  revealed  in  the  end.  One  pa3ni  the  penalty  immediately, 
another  after.  And  if  they  escape  themselves  and  the  doom  of 
the  gods  overtake  them  not,  yet  surely  it  cometh  afterward : 
the  innocent  pay  for  their  deeds,  their  children  or  their 
descendants  after  them.’  ^ 

* These  things  [the  apparent  escape  of  the  sinner  from  retri- 
bution] deceive  the  mind  of  men ; for  not  at  the  moment  of 
each  a^  do  the  gods  punish  sins,  but  one  pays  the  ill  debt  him- 
self nor  hangs  woe  over  his  dear  children  in  the  afterUme : 
another  Justice  overtaketh  not:  ere  that  relentless  death 
alights  upon  his  eyes,  bringing  doom.*  > 

The  doctrine  seemed  to  be  the  natural  issue  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  inflexible  justice  of  heaven. 
And  genuine  examples  of  the  unrighteous  prosper- 
ity of  one  generation  being  succeeded  by  si^al 
calamity  in  another  were  common  enough.  Popu- 
lar fancy  would  manufacture  others,  and  by  an 
easy  paralogism  infer  a general  principle.  How 
deeply  ingrained  in  Greek  belief  it  was  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  a formal  curse — e.^.,  that  pro- 
nounced by  the  herald  at  the  opening  of  the 
Ecclesia  and  the  Boule  — the  descendants  and 
family  of  the  transgressor  were  included : 

itf  imtCvots  iroMiv  ical  ytfvov,  icaX  olxfov.* 

And  Aristotle  * implicitly  justifies  the  doctrine,  if 
rejg^ard  be  had  only  to  the  individual’s  reckoning 
with  heaven.  But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
innocent  suflerer,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  that  he 
should  pay  the  penalty  for  sins  m which  be  had 
no  part.  The  injustice  of  it  was  bound  to  strike 
every  serious  man. 

As  David  cried : ' Lo,  I have  sinned,  and  I have  done  per- 
versely : but  these  sheep,  what  have  they  done  T let  thine  hand, 
I pray  thee,  be  against  me,  and  against  my  father’s  house,’  > so 
Theotmls  cries:  ’O  Father  Zeus,  would  that  it  might  please 
the  a^s  that  ha  . . . who  works  the  works  of  foolishness  and 
taketh  no  heed  of  the  gods  might  himself  pay  for  his  evil  doing 
and  that  the  sins  of  the  father  should  not  afterward  be  an  evil 
for  his  children : that  the  children  of  an  unjust  father  who  do 
righteously,  reverencing  thine  anger,  who  among  their  towns- 
men have  loved  Justice  from  the  beginning,  should  not  pay  for 
any  transgression  of  their  fathers,  woula  that  this  were  well- 
pleasing to  the  gods : hut  now  the  doer  escapes,  and  another 
afterwards  bears  the  evil  * ; t and  again : * O Zeus,  I wonder  at 
thea : thou  art  lord  of  all : . . . how  can  thy  heart  count  the 
ainnsraod  the  unrighteous  alike?  . . . There  is  no  sure  sign 
given  to  men  by  the  gods  nor  any  cartain  way  wherein  one 
may  walk  and  be  well-i^easing  to  the  gods.  The  sinners  enjoy 
untroubled  prosperity,  while  those  v^o  refrain  their  hearts 
from  wickedness  have  poverty  for  their  lot.’? 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  Theognis  is  not 
questioning  the  fact,  nor  is  he  impugning  the 
justice  of  heaven,  which  indeed  he  is  concerned 
to  maintain — precisely  as  Jeremiah*  makes  the 
righteousness  of  God  ms  justification  for  reasoning 
with  Him : 

'Righteous  art  thou,  O Lord,  when  I plead  with  the« : yet 
would  I reason  the  cause  with  thee : wherefore  doth  the  way 
of  the  wicked  prosper?  wherefore  are  all  they  at  ease  that  deal 
very  treacherously  7 ’ 

There  in  fact  is  the  difficulty.  If  God  is  a just 
€rod,  why  does  the  sinner  not  pay  for  his  sins 
immediately  so  that  the  a^er  of  God  should  be 
unmistakably  revealed?  Why,  if  God  is  just, 
does  the  sinner  sometimes  escape  punishment  in 
this  life  altogether  ? If  it  be  answered  that  God 
visits  the  sins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children, 
then  God  is  again  nnjust,  in  that  He  visits  the 
fl^t  of  the  sinner  upon  the  innocent.  From  this 
oilemma  there  could  be  no  escape  without  a new 

1 Solon,  frag.  12.  > Theognis,  208  tt. 

* Demo«th.7aZ«a  Lspotio,  71. 

4 BtX.  Nic.  h 10.  1100»  20  : arowov  6i  cal  ri>  mvMv  ini  riva 
XP^vev  oi;vikv«urSat  tA  twv  iKy6vuy  voTf  vowv^ir. 

»2824l?.  •7811L  ? 8781?.  •121. 


conception  of  the  meaning  of  life — that  is  to  say, 
a new  conception  of  the  destiny  of  the  soul. 

That  new  conception  of  the  soul,  which  for  con- 
venience we  may  call  the  mystic  or  Orphic  concep- 
tion, profoundly  influenced  the  Greek  doctrine  of 
sin  from  the  6th  cent,  onwards,  and  the  remainder 
of  this  article  is  chiefly  concerned  to  illustrate  the 
traces  of  that  influence  to  be  found  in  Greek 
writers  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  before  Christ.^ 

^ Pindar. — The  genesis  of  sin  is  in  Pindar  con- 
ceived on  familiar  lines.  Great  prosperity  (5X^ot) 
is  a temptation  or  incentive  to  sin.  The  effect  is 
likened  to  that  of  overfeeding : satiety  (xdpot) 
breeds  insolence  When  O/Spit  finds  expres- 

sion in  action,  it  leads  to  woe  (dr^). 

Thus  Ixion : 

ykvieifv  fiCorov»  fiaxpity  ovx  i^fMivcv  okfioy,  fMUK>/44vatt 

'Hpov  Sr*  ipdaxrarot  . . . 

. . . iWd  w.y  Cfipit  cic  ccvdray  vvcp^U^vov 
&par4y.^ 

So  Tantalos : 

Karaw^iJ/a* 

pdyay  oKfiov  ovk  iSvyda$rit  isdptf  8*  jfAcr 
arov  w/poirXov.* 

It  may  be  noted  that  xSpos  and  H^pvs  come  to  have 
practically  identical  meanings,  so  that  Hybris 
appears  as  mother  of  Koros,*  thus  reversing  the 
Solon-Theognis  version,  which  makes  Hybris 
dai^hter  of  Koros. 

Greek  poet  lays  more  emphasis  than  Pindar 
does  upon  heredity.*  Amd  nowhere  do  we  find  the 
solidarity  of  the  family,  whether  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  more  vividly  realized.  The  family  is  like  a 
field  which  is  fruitful  or  fallow  in  alternate 
generations.*  The  * family  fortune*  is  of  great 
moment  always.’’  Hence  it  is  natural  for  Pmdar 
to  think  of  tne  destiny  of  a given  generation  as 
conditioned  by  the  oonauct  of  earlier  generations — 
to  conceive,  m fact,  the  sin  or  the  righteousness 
of  the  fathers  being  visited  upon  the  children. 
But  now,  in  several  remarkable  passages  of  Pindar, 
we  have  the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  soul  pre- 
sented in  a light  which  alters  we  relative  values 
of  life  and  death.  Unfortunately  the  fragmentary 
character  of  some  of  these  passages  ms^es  then 
interpretation  a matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 
Yet  the  general  outlines  seem  sufficiently  clear. 

In  frag.  131  • we  find  a definite  oontraet  between  the  destiny 
of  the  ' body  which  followeth  overmlghty  death  ’ and  the 

* likeneae  of  Ufe  ’ (euwvov  cI8mAoiO  which  ' remaineth  yet  alive : 
for  It  alone  ia  from  the  gods.  It  aleepeth  when  the  members 
are  active,  but  to  them  that  sleep  in  many  a dream  it  revealetb 
the  coming  Judgment  for  weal  or  woe.’ 

The  soul,  then,  and  the  soul  alone,  is  divine  in  its 
origin.  It  is  a * likeness  of  life,*  tliat  is  to  say,  it 
is  conceived  as  resembling  the  living  man  in  suck 
a way  as  to  preserve  its  identity  ; it  can  be  known 
among  other  souls  as  being  the  soul  of  such  and 
such  a person.  It  is  a prisoner  in  the  body,  which 
hsunpers  and  impedes  its  activity.  Its  still  small 
voice  cannot  be  neard  amid  the  thunder  of  fleshly 
energies;  only  in  sleep,  when  these  energies  are 
hushed  and  stilled,  it  regains  for  a season  its  full 
efficiency.  Life,  this  present  life,  is  less  a boon 
than  a thorn : * Man  is  well  done  with  it  soon  as 
he’s  born.*  Only  by  death  can  the  temporary 
release  of  sleep  become  a permanent  emancipation. 

And,  if  one  incarnation,  why  not  many?  It  is 
an  easy  step  to  conceive  the  soul  as  undergoing 
a series  of  probationary  incarnations,  until  it  has 
again  become  worthy  to  be  united  with  the  divine, 
to  return  to  heaven,  which  is  its  home.  The 

3 For  details  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  artiolee  on 
Mtstsuss  (Greek,  etc.),  NBO-PLATOinsM,  etc. 

• PytK  11.  26.  » 01.  L 66. 

4 OL  xllL  10  (ot  Grade  in  Herod.  viiL  77). 

® t6  ^va  ttpdrivrov  avov  (Of.  ix.  lOOL 

^Nnrr^  vL  81L,  xL  87 ff. 

? Kpivtt  (rvyy«vM  ipyuv  ircpl  wdyruv  (Nem,  v.  40 ; of.  PyfA.  v 
17 ; ftth.  L 4b ; Bem.  UL  40i 

• Preserved  by  Plutarch,  ConsoL  ad  ApoUon,  oh.  86. 
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nnxuber  and  the  nature  of  its  incamationB  must 
depend  upon  its  previous  conduct : 

* From  whomsoever  Pereephone  accepts  atonement  of  ancient 
■orrow»  the  souls  of  these  she  sends  again  in  the  ninth  year  into 
the  upper  sun : from  these  spring  jgloiious  kings,  and  men 
excellent  in  strength  and  mightiest  in  wisdom : who  in  future 
time  are  called  by  men  holy  heroes.'  ^ 

How,  then,  can  the  individual  best  assist  the 
emsmoipation  of  his  soul?  In  two  ways:  (1)  he 
must  endeavour  to  abstain  from  unrighteousness ; 
(2)  he  must  be  initiated  in  the  mysteries  which 
not  merely  teach  him  what  lies  beyond,  but  actually 
show  him  the  4>^yyot  Upbv,^  the  holy  light,  the  light 
that  never  was  on  land  or  sea.  Then  he  sliall 
know  that  the  same  heaven  from  which  the  soul 
came  at  first  shall  also  be  her  final  home.  He 
sees  the  light  and  whence  it  flows. 

* Happy  is  hs  who  has  seen  thess  thinn  ars  he  goes  beneath 
the  earth : he  knows  that  the  end  of  life  is  with  Gkxl,  even  as 
from  Qod  was  its  beginning.** 

What  now  is  the  bearing  of  this  doctrine  of  the 
soul  upon  the  conception  of  hereditary  guilt? 
Pindar  seems  to  answer  this  question  in  the  tnd 
Olympian, 

The  victor  whom  he  celebrates  is  Theron  of  Acxapas,  who  as 
one  of  the  Emmenidai  is  a descendant  of  the  sinful  house  of 
lAios.  king  of  Thebes.  Now,  even  from  the  time  that  Laios 
was  ^in  Dv  hU  fatal  son  vterX  Fate  (Motpa)  has  so 

guided  the  family  fortune,  on  the  whole  a happy  fortune,^  that 
together  with  heaven-sent  prosperity  they  have  also  endured 
'woeful  reverse  at  other  times.*  But  'wealth  adorned  with 
deeds  of  excellence  ...  is  a most  sure  light,**  if  the  possessor 
'knoweth  that  which  is  to  be  : that  the  helpless  souls*  of  the 
dead  pay  the  penalty  immediately  here,  while  the  .sins  done  in 
this  reahn  of  Zeus  one  judges  under  earth,  pronouncing  doom 
by  hauful  constraint.*  * But  equally  by  night  as  by  day' — the 
same  emphasis  and  order  as  we  have  notd  above—'  the  good 
receive  a life  more  free  from  trouble,?  vexing  not  the  earth  with 
the  might  of  their  hands  nor  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  that 
ghostly  life.  But  with  the  honoured  of  the  gods,  even  those 
who  rejoic^  in  keeping  their  oaths,  they  live  a tearless  life, 
while  those  others  endure  trouble  beyond  beholding.  But 
whoso  have  endured  unto  three  times  on  either  side  to  refrain 
their  souls  utterly  from  Iniquity,  rise  by  the  way  of  Zeus  unto 
the  tower  of  Kronoi ; where  round  the  planets  of  the  blest  the 
ocean  breezes  blow,  and  flowers  of  gold  are  glowing,*  etc.* 

Thus  God  is  not  unjust : if  He  seems  so,  it  is 
• because  we  see  not  to  the  end.*  Siu,  in  the  end, 
must  be  punished.  The  sins  of  the  fathers  affect 
the  destiny  of  the  children.  But  it  is  not  ^vithout 
hope  that  each  generation  travels.  And  the  path 
wmch  esLch  must  thus  hopefully  travel  is  the  same 
— to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  their  God. 

6.  .dEschylus. — ^iEschylus  is  much  occupied  with 
the  hereditary  curse,  as  illustrated  especially  in 
the  royal  house  of  Atreus,  in  which  one  murder  is 
avenged  by  a new  murder,  and  the  new  murder  bv 
yet  another,  and  so  on,  seemingly  without  enu. 
At  times  the  ineluctability  of  fate  becomes  over- 
powering. 

'Taunt  answers  taunt,  and  things  are  bard  to  read.  The 
spoiler  is  spoiled,  the  slayer  pays,  and  it  abides,  as  Zeus  abides 
upon  his  throne,  that  he  who  does  must  suffer ; for  so  it  is 
ordained.  Who  shall  cast  forth  from  ths  house  the  bread  of 
curses  f The  race  is  glued  to  woe.’  * 

Indeed,  if  punishment  is  viewed  in  its  merely 
retributive  aspect,  and  if  we  take  short  views  of 
justice,  there  is  no  seeing  where  the  process  is  to 
stop.  The  last  sufferer  must  in  any  case  be  un- 
avenged. It  is  only  when  she  is  weary  of  the 

> Frag.  188  (Plato.  Ifeno,  81 B). 

* Aristoph.  Frog*.  445. 

* Frag.  102.  O.  Kem  in  AKW  xtx.  [1919]  2-8,  p.  484,  is  mis- 

taken in  thinking  that  ths  apx^  here  refers  to  'die  wiedergeburt 
des  Mysten  aos  dem  Mutterscboise  dur  Uuterweltagbttm,*  as 
if  a Vila  nuova  which  tbs  has  attained  by  contact  with 

the  objects  in  the  holy  cista.  * Deshalb  steht  apx^  ansdrdcklich 
hinter  reXcerd.*  But  the  position  of  apx^  is  doe  to  the  natural 
emphasis—'  ‘ ’*  *'  " ' * . . . 

yXmed  8*  i “ 

the  empl 

4 irarputev  r6v  €i/^pova  iror^v  (65  f.). 

* irvuMTaroy  (101 L). 

* AirdXafjivoL  (106),  <.«.  those  who  have  oominitted 

iyijKtvrtit  and  are  not  yet  redeemed. 

? ^eWerrpov  (110) ; they  are  not  yet  wholly  emancipated. 


8 Of.  li.  68  If. 


• Agarn.  1587  fl. 


unending  play  of  tit-for-tat^  that  Klytemnestra 
is  fain  to  conclude  an  amnesty  with  the  Scdfxtav,  or 
ancestral  spirit,  of  the  Pleisthenidai,  upon  the  basis 
of  the  statits  yw>.* 

But  the  retributive  aspect  of  sin  is  to  JEHschylus 
merely  an  incident  in  the  larger  motive,  which  is 
educative.  He  is  never  tired  of  insisting  that  the 
end  of  suffering  is  to  teach  men  <r<oi>po<r0p7j,  which 
is  precisely  the  antithesis  of  C^pit. 

'It  is  good  to  learn  wisdom  by  sorrow.**  'Zeus  who  guides 
men  to  be  wise,  Zeus  who  hath  established  it  as  valid  law  that 
by  suffering  men  shall  learn.** 

We  have  seen  that  Pindar  conceives  the  soul  as 
most  active  in  sleep.  So  the  Psalmist says: 
*My  reins  instruct  me  in  the  night  seasons.*  So 
iEs^ylus  conceives  that  it  is  in  the  watches  of 
the  mght,  when  the  bodily  energies  are  hushed, 
that  the  still  small  voice  of  conscience  is  heard,  or, 
as  he  expresses  it  in  the  physiological  language  of 
his  time, 

* There  droppeth  before  the  heart  (icapSta)  ead  memor)'**  pain, 
and  wisdom  (orw^povetv)  comath  to  men  against  their  wilL** 
This  he  describes  as  a dcujxAyutf  xdptr  /Siaioir,  a favour 
which  the  gods  force  upon  men.'^  He  conceives 
then  that  ^e  gods  *vml  not  that  any  should 
perish,*  and,  so  conceiving,  he  rejects  quite 
definitely  the  old  notion  tnat  mere  prosperity 
excites  the  anger  and  the  vengeeince  of  heaven. 
He  proclaims  nis  * lonely  faith  * {ju>vt<ftp<av)  in 
memorable  words : 

* It  is  the  impious  deed  that  gives  birth  to  other  deeds  after 
It  in  the  likeness  of  its  kind,  but  the  house  of  the  righteotis  is 
blessed  In  ita  children  for  ever.** 

Prosperity  is  doubtless  a temptation  ; it  is  no  less 
hard  a task  to  * thole  * • prosperity  than  to  ‘ thole  * 
adversity.  But  the  good  man  wma  through.  So 
the  ancestral  curse  is  not  a compelling  cause  of 
crime;  it  may  aid  and  abet,^*’  but  it  does  not 
render  sin  unavoidable  or  excuse  the  sinner. 

iEschylus  is  familiar  with  the  larger  faith  which 
regarded  the  present  life  as  only  the  gateway  to 
a fuller  life  beyond.  Preoccupi^  as  he  was  with 
the  problem  of  sin  and  suffering,  he  dwells  on  the 
unseen  world  mostly  as  a place  of  retribution. 

* Theigodz  zr«  not  hezdleaa  of  them  whose  hands  are  steeped  in 
blood.  The  dark  Erinyes  in  time,  when  a man  baa  prospered 
without  righteousness,  with  reverb  of  his  life’s  lot  make  him 
dim,  and  when  he  is  among  the  unseen  there  is  no  avail.*  U. 
'Not  even  in  bouse  of  Hades  when  he  dies  shall  be  who 
doeth  these  things  escape  the  guilt  of  his  sin.  There  too,  it  is 
said,  another  Zeus  judges  among  the  dead  men's  sins  in  a last 
judgment.*  ^ 

7.  Conclusion. — Here  we  must  end  our  study. 
Henceforth  the  Greek  doctrine  of  sin  develops  in 
two  main  directions.  On  the  one  hand,  sin  be- 
comes identical  with  ignorance,  righteousness  with 
knowledge : oi>8cU  ixijiv  And  this,  indeed, 

may  not  unfairly  be  described  as  the  character- 
istically philosophic  doctrine.  Conceiving  moral 
rightness  as  essentially  a matter  of  right  know- 
ledge, they  held  it  to  to  unthinkable  that  a man 
should  know  the  better  and  yet  deliberately  choose 
the  worse.  And,  if  this  theory  proved  manifestly 
out  of  harmony  with  the  facts,  as  Aristotle  says,'* 
that  was  because  right  knowledge  was  wholly  or 
temporarily  obscured  by  vicious  appetite,  and  none 
the  less  the  ideal  to  to  pursued  was  Imowledge. 
It  did  not  greatly  trouble  the  philosopher  that  on 
this  view  the  gates  of  heaven  were  barred  to  the 
general  mass  of  toiling  mortality  and  that  no 
weight  was  given  to  the  great  non-intellectual 
virtues  of  patience  and  humility  and  charity,  all 

1 {Agam,  1480). 

* Ib.  1584.  * A'umsn.  520.  4 Agam.  1761 

* 16?.  • Agam.  178  fL  ^ iB, 

8 Ib.  787. 

8 ^ptty  is  regular  in  the  double  sense. 

1^8  irarp46cv  bi  trvXXanrr^p  yiyokr  av  dXAmta  (Agom,  I608V 

UJ6.  460ff. 

1*  Suppl,  228 ff. ; of.  415 ; aOao  Buman.  WtlL^  886  ff. 

1*  Plato,  Timatua.  86  D. 

14  JBth.  Nic.  vn.  ii.  2.  1146'>  25. 
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SIN  (Hebrew  and  Jewish) 


that  we  sum  up  as  * otherworldliness.*  But  to 
others  it  seemed  as  if  this  dextrine  TOuld  lead  at 
best  only  to  a practical  or  ‘ political  * righteousness. 
If  ^e  soul  is  indeed  a wanderer  from  God  who  is 
her  home,  if  her  final  destiny  is  indeed  reunion 
with  God,  then  knowled^  such  u is  attainable 
by  ordinary  means  seemed  insufficient.  The  finer 
spirits  yearned,  as  Plato  yeam^,  for  an  6xnf^ 
j9e/3at6repoi',  a \irfoi  ^e?oy,  in  which  to  make  the 
voyage  of  life,  in  place  of  the  poor  raft  {ayedla)  of 
merely  ‘human*  knowledge.^  If  the  soul  alone 
is  divine,  if  this  tenement  of  clay  be  in  truth  a 
prison,  as  the  mysteries  taught,  then  man  must 
wean  the  soul  from  association  with  the  body, 
must  accustom  her  to  be,  so  far  as  is  now  possible, 
‘alone  with  herself,*  must  accustom  her  to  con- 
template the  things  beyond,  so  that,  when  she 
leaves  the  body  and  arrives  there,  she  will  not 
gape  and  be  dizzy,*  but  will  feel  at  home  in  her 
surroundings.*  Ii  it  be  only  in  moments  of  exalta- 
tion and  ecstasy  that  the  erabo^ed  spint  can 
obtain  even  a glimpse  of  disembodied  felicity,  the 
seeker  after  truth  cries:  Q Mayla,  The 

foolishness  of  men  may  be  wisdom  with  God. 

LrrenATtmB.— E,  Rohde,  Ptyefu^,  2 vola,  Freibuiw,  1898; 
J.  KCberle,  Sunde  und  Gnads,  Munioh,  1905 ; P.  D.  Ch&nteple 
do  1a  Saussav^  Lehrlyuch  der  ReUgioMgtachicht^^  Tubin^n. 
1906,  il. ; F.  R.  TennAot,  The  Doctrvneej^  Vu  FaM 

and  Original  Sin^  Cambridge,  1908 ; K.  Bnchholz,  JOie  ttttHch* 
ffellanaehauiing  dee  Pindar^  und  AtBohyloe,  Leipziz,  1869 ; 
P.  DechArxne,  JBuripide  et  teaprit  de  eon  thidtre,  1898 ; 

E.  Maass,  Orpheue^  Munich,  1895 ; C.  F.  von  Ni^elsbach, 
Die  homenache  Theologie^t  Nuremberg,  1884 ; A.  Bortholet, 
BibliecKe  Thedogie  dee  alien  Teetamente.  Tubingen.  1911 ; E.  D. 
Barton,  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  and  G.  B.  Smith,  Biblieai  Ideae 
d tenement,  Chicago,  1919;  H.  Usonor,  J>te  SintJlutheaQen^ 
Bonn,  1890.  A.  W.  MAIB. 


SIN  (Hebrew  and  Jewish).—!.  Terms. — We 
need  not  concern  ourselves  here  with  the  numerous 
words  denoting  particular  vices  or  with  words  of 
such  wide  sigmncance  as  jn,  ra’,  and  its  cognates 
(used  for  every  variety  of  vice  or  misfortune,  of 
moral  or  material  evil).  We  con^e  ourselves  to 
the  ordinary,  general  words  for  ‘ sin.* 

There  ii  a group  of  terms  from  the  root  Men — Ken,  n^q, 
n^O,  nM^O,  usually  translated  * sin.*  The  verb  is  also  used  In 
the  purely  secular  sense  of  * missing  one’s  way  (or  aim)*  (Job 
6«,  av,  Pr  8»,  RVm,  Job  4iw  (Heb.  17),  RV).  gt^p  and  gtfp  are 
usuaUy  translated  'transgress,*  'transgression.*  The  verb  is 
also  oiled  in  the  secular  sense  of  'rebeL*  *dw«n, 

and  'dtoel,  are  all  translated  'iniquity.*  The  usage  of 
similar  roots  in  cognate  languages  suggests  that  *dtodn  and 
*dwl  may  have  had  originally  the  concrete  sense  of  'going 
astray.’  ^e  concrete  sense  of  ’dteen,  'sorrow,*  'trouble,*  is 
still  in  use  in  the  OT.  usually  trans- 

lated 'wicked,*  'wickedness.*  The  orig^nid  meaning  of  the 
root  is  doubtful ; but  these  words  and  the  corresponding 
denominative  verb  are  regularly  used  in  the  forensic  seme 
'being  guilty  of  a crime,*  'being  in  the  wrong  in  a Ia\vsuit* 
(Ex  28^k  The  use  of  these  terms  in  the  ethical  and  religious 
sense,  wicked,*  is  an  extension  of  the  forensic  usage.  InIjXX 
derivatives  of  ht’  are  rendered  inter  alia  in  various  passages  by 
^ueto,  ofioaria^  ovo/i^o,  or  the  verbs,  nouns,  adjectives,  etc., 
corresponding  to  these  words.  The  same  is  trae  of  derivatives 
of  p ah'  and  of  r sV,  and  of  the  words  'dtodn,  'dtoen,  and  ‘dtoel 
themselves,  except  that  'dtoen  and  'dtoel  are  not  rendered  by 
ifLOftria  Or  its  oognstes.  The  derivatives  of  however,  are 
usually  rendered  by  o/xopr^a  and  its  cognates.  VJicon  is  trans- 
lated In  roughly  equal  proportions  by  etc.,  auAftria^  etc., 

avofi/a,  etc.,  and  seldom  by  anything  else.  'Atod  is  usually 
rendered  by  and,  less  frequently,  avofiia,  'Atoen,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  usually  rendered  by  arofjiia  and,  much  less 
often,  by  a8i«ia,  when  understood  In  ethical  and  religious 
senses,  otherwise  by  words  denoting  ' toil,*  * trouble,*  etc.  The 
derivatives  of  t>  ah'  are  rendered  usually  by  either  oMaprfa,  etc., 
JSiKto,  eta,  avo/ua,  eta,  or  atriptia,  eta,  or  a0rrlt».  'The 
derivatives  of  r ah'  are  most  often  render^  by  and 

its  cognates,  but  also  frequently  by  a(juapmX6t  and  cognates, 
occasionally  by  iSucU,  eta  The  Latin  renderings  of  the  Vg.  are 
also  very  varied.  The  most  common  rendering  for  the  terms 
is  jMccatum ; for  peaha*  and  'dtodn^  iniquitae,  but  sometimes 
eeaue  for  peaha' \ tor  r ah'  terms,  impitu,  etc.  The  Vg. 
renderings  have  been  influenced  by  those  of  the  TJTX.  it  is 
noteworthy  that  ^8^*,  ^a((‘<UA,  'dtodn,  and  peaha'  are,  each  of 


1 Phatdo^  85  D.  * Oorgiaat  527  A. 

> OVK  ayvovi  rd  wapovn  (Pheedo,  108  A.). 

4 Aristoph.  Froga,  1846. 


them,  used  alike  for  'sin.*  'guilt,*  and  ' punishment,*  and  that 
^af^’dfAand  peaha'  are  also  used  for  'sin-offering.'  Although 
the  ht'  terms  are  mostly  used  of  sin  s^nst  Qod,  they  oc- 
casionally denote  wrong  done  to  man  ; dtoOn  and  the  p ah' 
terras  are  used  of  conduct,  eta,  either  to  Qod  or  to  man. 

A somewhat  different  feature  is  the  frequent  use  in  coimexioo 
with  sin  and  sinners  of  ndbhdl^  nebl^ld,  EV  ' fool,'  ' foUy,'  LXX 
mostly  J^ptdv,  a/^potrivrft  Vg.  various ; and  other  words  of 
similar  meaning. 

Other  terms  for  ' sin  ’ peculiar  to  particular  writers  or  periods 
will  be  noticed  below. 

2.  General  considerations  8ug;gested  by  the 
terminologfy. — We  do  not  learn  much  from  the 
etymology ; it  is  often  uncertain.  When  a word 
is  fairly  launched  on  its  career,  its  meaning  in 
actual  usage  is  little  influenced  by  its  ori^al 
etymology  nnless  this  is  conspicuously  obvious, 
and  not  always  then.  Sometimes,  however,  an 
original  concrete  usage  persists  side  by  side  with 
the  abstract  sense  derived  from  it,  as  in  the  cases 
of  "dtoen,  and  the  roots  p 8?i,r  sh\  and  probably  A^’. 
In  these  cases  the  concrete  usage  might  continue'  to 
determine  in  some  measure  the  sense  of  the  abstract 
terms ; e.g.,  it  would  be  tempting  to  suppose  that 
the  hf  words  implied  that  sin  was  a futile  blunder, 
the  p eh!  words  that  it  was  rebellion  against  (skd, 
and  the  r sK  words  that  the  sinner  put  himself  in 
the  vvrong,  and  to  some  extent  this  may  have  been 
the  case.  The  fact  that  the  LXX  almost  invari- 
ably renders  the  h(  words  by  dpaprla  and  its 
cognates  shows  that  these  terms  were  regarded  as 
specially  denoting  sin  sin.  Otherwise  the 

facts  in  § I indicate  that  oy  the  time  the  LXX  was 
made  there  was  no  sense  oi  any  marked  diflerence 
between  the  leading  terms  for  sin. 

It  should  be  noticed  t^t  both  the  etymology  and  the  LXZ 
renderings  Indicate  that  sin  was  regarded  as  negative.  Both 
and  dfjMpria  are  failure  to  reacn  an  ideal  standard— it  la 
suggested  that  the  a in  iyApria,  though  aspirated,  is  privative. 
R ah'  and  A6uc(a  are  divergence  from  a legal  standard.  Both 
ths  and  the  r ah'  terms  are  contrasted  with  the  pis 
('  righteoTU  *)  terms  (Pr  10>  183111  P ah'  is  rebellion  against  a 
lawful  authority:  'dtodn  and  dtoel  are  divergence  from  the 
straight  course ; 'dtoen  Is  the  absence  of  what  is  worthy  or 
desirable. 

Another  feature  is  the  use  of  the  same  terms  for  sin,  guilt, 

Sunishment,  and  sin-offering.  The  usage  arises  out  of  a nrlmi- 
ve  psychology  as  to  which  it  is  dsngerous  to  be  dogmatic.  It 
seems  natural,  however,  to  see  in  these  facts  an  indi^tion  that 
sin  was  thought  of  as  automatically  including  and  working  out 
its  own  fatau  sequeL  The  terms  might  be  extended  to  sin- 
offering  as  a kind  of  penalty.  ' For  the  Jews  sin  is  a power 
which  brings  rain  to  slnnera  because  it  is  fundamentally 
identical  with  punishment.'  3 ffin  Is  personified  in  the  literature, 
which  probably  Implies  that  It  was  sometimes  p<raularly  regarded 
as  a person,  a kind  of  evil  deity.  In  On  47  sin  (^Udth)  crouches 
like  a wild  beast  lying  in  wait  for  its  pr^.  ParaUel  to  the 
familiar  phrase  *ne  um  YHWH,' ' oracle  of  Jahweh,'  we  have  In 
Ps  861  * na'um  peaha',*  ' oracle  of  sin.*  In  Zeo  53ff>  wickedness 
Oriah'd)  appears  as  a woman.3  In  Sir  2710  a lion  lies  in  wait  for 
prey  as  sin  (J^prta)  for  evil-doers. 

3.  Primitive  ideas. — Obviously  many  of  the 
Israelite  ideas  as  to  sin  were  held  by  them  in 
common  with  other  peoples,  especially  other 
Semitic  peoples.  This  is  most  of  ail  the  case  in 
the  earlier  period,  before  the  time  of  Amos,  c. 
750  B.G.  In  this  period  the  ideas  suggested  by  the 
etymology  of  the  terms  and  their  concrete  use 
would  be  prominent — e.g.,  that  of  sin  as  a power 
automatically  working  out  punishment.  Closely 
connected  with  this  is  the  view  that  suffering  and 
misfortune,  especially  exceptional  misfortune,  are 
indications  that  the  sufterer  has  been  guilty  of 
heinous  sin.  Thus  in  2 S 21*  a grievous  famine 
leads  David  to  ask  of  what  sin  it  is  the  punish- 
ment. 

Further,  we  must  tear  in  mind  that  the  idea 
of  sin  in  its  earliest  Torm  is  neither  moral  nor 
spiritual ; sin  is  simpW  that  of  which  the  deity  or 
deities  disapprove.  It  is^  Indeed,  often  said  that 
sin,  at  a primitive  stage,  is  merely  the  violation  of 
national  or  tribal  custom. 

^ Cf.  art.  ' Righteousness  * in  ITDB  and  JBRE. 

3 R.  Smend,  Lehrbueh  der  AT  ReUgionageaohiehU,  Freiburg, 
1898,  p.  431 ; cf.  p.  196  and  W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  of  the 
Semxtea^,  p.  423. 

» Cf.  Is  64®t  (Heb.  at). 
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*lo  the  earliest  parte  of  the  Old  Testament,  sin  is  almost  in* 
▼eriably  presented  to  us  as  nothing  more  than  disobedience  to 
the  statutes  regulating  religious,  social,  and  civil  life  in  Israel, 
and  a violation  of  the  good  customs  in  vogue  among  this 
people.'  1 

There  is  a large  measure  of  truth  in  this  view, 
but  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  what  was  said  above. 
At  this  stage  of  religious  development  there  is 
a very  close  organic  connexion  between  dei^  and 
people ; the  customs  and  rules  of  national  life  are 
under  rel^ous  sanction ; they  are  the  will  of  the 
deity.  Men’s  ideas  of  sin  depend  upon  their 
thoughts  of  Gk)d;  for  primitive  peoples  the  deity 
has  largely  the  character  of  an  arbitrary,  self- 
willed  tyrant.  There  is  no  knowing  what  may 

lease  or  anger  Him,  or  what  He  may  think  fit  to 

emand,  what  He  may  approve  as  piety,  or  what 
He  may  condemn  as  sin.  Man  may  only  discover 
that  he  has  sinned  through  the  punishment  that 
crushes  him. 

Thoa  Moaes  la  on  his  way  to  Egypt  to  folfll  the  miaaion  with 
which  Jahweh  has  entrusted  him ; he  is  unconscious  of  any- 
thing that  should  rouse  the  divine  anger  against  him.  Yet 
Jahweh  makes  an  onslaught  on  him  and  seeks  to  kill  him. 
because  he  had  not  droumcised  his  son,  although  there  is  no 
previous  command  to  cirmimcise  in  the  document  J,  to  which 
the  passive  belongs  (Ex  4^-).  David,  when  persecuted  by 
Saul,  thought  it  possiole  that,  for  some  unknown  reason,  he 
had  incurred  the  ill-will  of  Jahweh,  that  Jahweh  had  stirred 
^^^ul  against  him,  but  might  be  appeased  by  a gift  (1  S 

Again,  in  the  early  period,  the  idea  of  sin  is 
objective ; sin  consists  in  the  performance  or 
neglect  of  certain  external  acts. 

* Ko  occasion  is  taken  to  inquire  more  deeply  into  the  nature 
of  sin  as  affecting  man’s  inner  life.*  * * Sin  is  siction  antagonistic 
to  Ood  {goUvnSrig€)  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
question  whether  the  actor  Is  conscious  of  this  qviaUty  of  bis 
action.  A man  dose  not  become  a sinner  through  the  purpose 
of  ^ act  but  through  his  objeotive  doings.'  ^ 

The  conditions  of  satisfactory  relations  with 
God  are  largely  material  and  physical — ^various 
rites,  regulauons  as  to  food  and  ' cleanness  and 
undeanness*  generally,  all  sorts  of  tabus.  Al- 
though most  of  the  Levitical  ordinances  come  to 
UB  from  a later  period,  they  probably  remesent 
very  fairly  the  conditions  of  earlier  times.  This  is 
implied,  inter  aZia^  hy  the  prophetic  denunciations 
of  ritual.  If  we  coula  compare  the  system  of  the 
Priestly  Code  with  the  practices  in  esu-ly  Israel, 
the  advantage  would  be  with  the  Code.  Thus  the 
distinction  with  which  we  meet  later  between 
‘secret*  sins,  or  'errors*  and  'presumptuous* 

sins  (D^i  [Ps  19'“-]),  or  sins  'with  a high  hand* 
(Nu  15^) — i.e,  between  unconscious,  unintentional 
sins  and  those  which  were  conscious  and  deliberate 
— is,  as  we  have  seen  in  examples  already  referred 
to,  ancient  and  primitive.  The  exact  interpreta- 
tion of  ordinances  as  to  ritual,  etc.,  would  often 
be  known  to  the  priests  alone;  moreover,  the 
ordinances  as  to  what  was  clean  or  unclean  might 
easily  be  broken  unwittingly. 

In  early  times  the  principle  of  the  solidarity  of 
the  family,  tribe,  or  nation  was  strongly  held; 
gnilt  attached  to  the  kindred  and  fellow-tnbesmen 
of  an  offender — as  in  the  case  of  Achan  (Jos  7^* 
and  of  Saul  and  the  Gibeonites  (2  S 21).  The  guilt 
of  fathers  amd  ancestors  attaches  to  children  and 
descendants. 

The  punishment  of  sin  may  involve  the  death  of 
the  offender — s.y.,  the  sons  of  Eli  (1  S 2*^) — or 
some  minor  misfortune,  as  in  the  cause  of  David 
(2  S 12^“*).  Sacrifice  (g.v.)  played  a large  part  in 
establishing,  maintaining,  and  restoring  right 
relations  between  God  and  man,  but  the  cancelling 
of  sin  might  also  be  effected  by  a suitable  punish- 

1 H.  Schultz,  OT  Theology,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1892,  It  281. 

* Cl.  the  episodes  of  the  Qlbeonites  and  of  the  oessue  (2  8 21, 

^ Schultz,  loo.  cit. 

«0f.  Smend,  p.  1061.,  and  W.  Stoerl^  SHtntU  und  Qnade, 
p.  25 : * The  conception  ol  ^ in  older  Judaism  was  very  ex- 
ternal and  lax.* 


ment,  and  partly  by  the  spontaneous  forgiveness 
of  God.^ 

Moreover,  in  early  times,  religion  was  largely  a 
matter  of  the  tribe  or  nation  ; accordingly,  as  the 
nation  incurred  divine  displeasure  through  the  sin 
of  one  of  its  members,  it  could  also  be  purged  of 
gpiilt  by  his  punishment — e.g,,  the  incident  of 
Achan. 

It  is  natural  to  see  in  the  story  of  the  Fall  (Gn  3) 
an  account  of  the  origin  of  sin,  but  sin  is  present 
in  the  serpent  before  it  arises  in  Adam  and  Eve  ; 
the  story  rather  rives  the  first  sin  as  the  origin  of 
suffering.  The  first  sin  is  typical  of  the  primitive 
idea:  it  is  an  external  act,  the  violation  of  an 
arbitrary  command.  Moreover,  the  story  of  the 
Fall  was  probably  borrowed  from  a non-Israelite 
source,  though  no  very  close  parallel  to  it  has  yet 
been  found.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much 
influence  on  early  Israelite  thought,  which  does 
not  assert  the  corruption  of  human  nature  or  the 
alienation  from  Goa  that  NT  and  later  theology 
attribute  to  the  Fall.* 

The  question  as  to  what  in  the  way  of  com- 
mission or  omission  was  reckoned  sin  is  too  large  to 
be  dealt  with  here ; it  rather  belongs  to  OT  ethics. 

* Thii  ethical  ideal  of  the  ancieot  Izraelitee  is  far  from  perfect. 
The  paCriar^s  use  deception  toward  the  stranger,  es  if  it  were 
a lawful  practice.  Polygamy  is  not  considered  an  evil,  nor  in- 
temperance in  eating  and  drinking  a rioe.  Great  lloenoe  in 
morals  is  tolerated.  Borberi^  is  pracUsed  In  war,  and  gener- 
allv  towards  adversaries,  as  the  case  of  David  hiooself  proves. 
Suicide  does  not  appear  calpabla*^ 

4.  The  period  from  c.  750  B.C.  to  c.  586  B.C,  with 
special  r^erence  to  the  prophets  of  the  8th  cent., 
to  Deuteronomy,  and  to  Jeremiah  and  (in  part) 
EzekieL  — The  various  ideas  as  to  sin  already 
mentioned  persisted  in  this  period ; and  in  cases 
where  nothing  is  said  about  them  in  this  section 
it  may  be  understood  that  they  were  held  by  the 
prophets,  etc.,  of  this  period. 

Probably  there  is  little  in  the  prophets  that  was 
absolutely  new;  even  ideas  which  appear  for  the 
first  time  in  the  literature  of  this  period  may  not 
have  been  new  to  the  hearers  01  the  prophets. 
The  most  important  novelty  was  a change  of 
emphasis  arising  out  of  an  advance  in  the  doctrine 
of  God.  Sin  is  still  that  which  God  disapproves, 
but  the  ethical  nature  of  Gk)d  is  much  more  clearly 
and  fully  held.  He  is  no  longer  concerned  chiefly 
with  material  gifts  and  external  homage — ^the 
strict  observance  of  the  etiquette  of  Hia  divine 
court.  He  desires  sincere  Ic^alty  and  heartfelt 
affection  ftrom  His  people.  He  is  concerned  for 
their  material,  moral,  and  spiritual  well-being, 
and  desires  that  His  worshippers  should  further 
His  purposes  by  mutual  goodwill  and  beneficence. 
This  is  summed  up  in  Hos  6® : * I will  have  bene- 
volence {Jieeedh)  rather  than  sacrifice,  and  the 
knowledge  of  God  rather  than  burnt  offerings.’ 
Sin  has  now  come  to  mean  failure  as  to  these 
matters.  The  prophets  may  not  actually  condemn 
ritual,  but,  if  they  do  not,  they  regard  it  as 
altogether  subordinate.  One  cardinal  sin  is  social 
wrong-doing,  the  corrupt  administration  of  justice, 
the  exploitmg  of  the  resources  of  the  community 
in  the  mtereats  of  a privileged  few  (Am  2®**,  Hos  4*, 
Is  1^®"”,  Mic  2**  •*•).  Dent.,  indeed,  has  regulations 
as  to  ritual,  clean  and  unclean  things,  etc.,  hut  its 
main  interest  is  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
poor. 

Hosea’s  phrase,  ‘the  knowledge  of  God*  (4^® 
6®  ; cf.  Is  6®),  includes  what  we  should  call  fellow- 
ship and  reli^ous  experience ; the  primitive  view, 
as  we  have  seen,  held  that  sin  arose  from  the 
ignorance  of  external  ritual.  Hosea  and  Isaiah 

1 Cf.  •jpiln  David,  in  2 8 12i«*. 

2 Cf.  BT  Marti,  Qe»eh.  dor  itraelit.  Religion^  Straasbnrg,  1897. 
p.  198 ff. 

P^enbrlng,  Theology  of  OT,  Eng.  tr.,  Naw  York, 
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hold  that  sin  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  character 
of  God  and  His  ethical  demands.  Isaiah  uses  the 
old  ritualistic  language  and  sneaks  of  that  which 
is  unclean  (^dme*)  as  sm,  but  tne  term  is  no  longer 
merely  physical,  and  now  denotes  what  is  mor^y 
and  spintually  unsatisfactory.  He  also  emphasises 
the  iuea  that  sin  is  rebellion  against  God 

As  regards  punishment,  these  prophets  are  ^n- 
cemed  chiefly  with  the  judgment  on  the  nation, 
though  occasionally  they  deal  with  specific  in- 
dividuals (Am  7”,  Hos  1-3,  unless  those  chapters 
are  entirely  figurative  [Is  22^-]).  Isaiah  also  dis- 
criminates between  classes  within  the  nation  : it  is 
well  with  the  righteous,  but  woe  to  the  wick^ 
(3'®) ; the  nation  is  doomed,  but  a remnant  will 
escape  (10*®). 

These  prophets  are  for  the  most  part  so  absorbed 
in  the  g^ilt  and  punishment  of  Israel  that  they 
mostly  say  nothing  as  to  forgiveness  or  treat  it 
as  impossible  (Jer  13**).  The  great  exception  is 
Hosea ; according  to  him,  Jahw^  pleads  with  His 
pecmle  to  repent,  and  oflers  them  a nee  forgiveness 
(11^).  There  is  no  reference  to  sacrifice  or  any 
ritual  conditions  of  forgiveness. 

£zk  18  repudiates  the  doctrine  that  children 
suffer  for  the  sins  of  their  parents.*  Both  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  insist  on  the  total  and  universal 
depravity  of  their  fellow-countrymen  in  their  own 
time,  and  Ezekiel  extends  this  to  Israel  throughout 
its  history  (Jer  6^*®  8®,  Ezk  16,  20). 

These  prophets  also  deal  with  the  sins  of  (Entile 
nations.  We  have  already  mentioned  the  em- 
phasis which  they  laid  on  social  wrong-doing ; they 
also  denounce  idolatry  and  other  si^rstitions, 
whether  connected  witn  the  worship  oi  Jahweh  or 
with  that  of  foreign  deities. 

5.  Exilic  and  post-Exilic  Judaism. — (a)  Biblical, 
together  with  the  Wisdom  literature  of  the  Apocry- 
pha (in  part). — ^The  Priestly  Code  and  the  later 
prophets  are  by  no  means  inaifferent  to  the  ethical 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  sin,  but  we  find  in  this 
literature  a special  interest  in  sins  against  the 
ritual  laws  (Ezk  40-48,  Hag  1*,  Zee  6“  li'®”", 
J1 1®,  Mai  1®  3®-!®). 

It  is  often  said  that  the  special  attention  given 
to  sin-offerings  in  the  Priestly  Code  is  due  to  the 
deepened  sense  of  sin  In  this  period,  but  this  is 
doubtfuL  In  all  times  the  idea  that  sacrifice 
atoned  for  sin  was  common  ; what  was  new  in  the 
Priestly  Code  was  the  limitation  of  atoning  value 
to  special  sacrifices  and  of  the  efficacy  of  these 
sacrifices  to  sins  that  were  not  conscious  or 
deliberate  (Lv  6). 

The  sense  of  sin,  of  the  unhappy  alienation  from 
God  arising  out  of  sin,  together  with  the  feeling  of 
penitence,  finds  fuller  expression  in  the  confessions 
and  aspirations  of  the  Psalter,  etc.,  than  in  the 
earlier  literature — e.g.,  Ps  51,  Neh  1.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  the  Psalms  breathe  a spirit  of 
self-righteousness  which  seems  to  argue  a defective 
sense  of  sin  (Ps  Probably,  however,  in 

such  passages  the  writer  is  thinking  of  Israel  as 
the  loyal  servant  of  Jahweh,  in  contrast  to  the 
idolatrous  heathen,  and  is  not  claiming  absolute 
righteousness  for  himself. 

The  literature  of  this  period  shows  in  many 
ways  a raising  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  standard. 
A comparison  of  the  narratives  in  the  Priestly 
Code  and  in  Chronicles  with  the  corresponding 
narratives  in  the  earlier  literature,  J,  E,  Samuel, 
Kings,  shows  that  after  the  Exile  the  Jews  re- 
garded as  sinful  much  that  was  not  condemned  in 
earlier  times ; e.g.,  1 K 11^*®  does  not  seem  to  see 
anything  amiss  in  the  populousness  of  Solomon’s 
harem;  what  was  wrong  was  that  many  of  the 

lot  8m end  p.  206;  O.  O.  Whitehouee,  ItaioA  I.-XXXIX. 
(fimtury  BWU).  Edinburgh,  1905,  p.  66. 

s OL  Jer  , but,  on  t^e  other  hand,  lee  15^. 


women  were  foreigners;  but  the  Chronicler  has 
suppressed  this  account  of  the  harem  ; as  far  as  he 
is  concerned,  one  might  suppose  that  Solomon  had 
only  one  wife,  Pharaoh’s  daughter.  A high  ethical 
standard  is  set  in  Ezk  18,  Job  29,  31. 

The  universality  of  sin  is  asserted  (Ps  14,  Pr  20®), 
though  Ezk  14^*  suggests  that  exceptionally  right- 
eous men,  like  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,  might  be 
saved  by  their  own  righteousness.  ^ 

The  OT  does  not  develop  any  formal  doctrine 
of  the  origin  of  sin,  but  explains  sins  variously 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  individuid  cases. 
Human  nature  is  such  that  man  sins  through  the 
influence  of  different  motives  and  causes — the  pride 
engendered  by  prosperity,  the  distress  arising  from 
poverty  (Pr  30®),  indolence  (26“**)i  (27*^,  pw- 

suasion  by  men  (1^®),  etc.  Sometimes,  lndee<L  God 
Himself  is  spoken  of  as  causing  men  to  sin  (Is  44^® 
63^^  Ezk  20*®) ; but  probably  this  is  a rhetorical 
way  of  saying  that  God  has  ordained  that  in- 
dulgence in  sin  should  make  men  more  prone  to 
sin — to  put  the  idea  in  modem  terms.  Y^ether 
there  is  any  real  difference  between  the  two  forms 
of  expression  may  be  doubtfuL 

The  literature  of  this  period  is  much  occupied 
with  the  relation  between  sin  and  suffering.  In 
Dt  30,  etc.,  Ezk  18,  etc.,  Ps  1,  etc.,  the  doctrine  is 
taught  that  a man’s  external  circumstances  corre- 
spond to  his  character  and  conduct : the  righteous 
prospers,  the  sinner  is  unfortunate;  accordingly, 
suffering  and  misfortune  are  indications  of  sin. 
Many  of  the  Psalms  suggest  that  suffering  had 
awakened  a sense  of  guilt  in  the  writers — e.g.,  32®^, 
119®’.  On  the  other  nand,  the  book  of  Job,  Ps  73, 
37,  etc. , repudiate  the  view  of  close  correspondence 
between  a man’s  conduct  and  his  external  Wtimes. 
Isaiah  53  represents  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous 
as  providing  salvation  for  sinners,  and  as  borne 
willingly — teaching  on  a much  higher  level  than 
the  old  idea  that  the  guilt  of  the  sinner  was  shared 
by  his  kin  and  his  fmlow-countrymen,  but  yet  in 
a way  a development  from  it,  involving  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  vicarious  efficacy  of  suffering. 

It  is  a natural  characteristic  of  the  Wisdom 
literature  that  it  should  lay  stress  on  the  moral 
and  spiritual  value  of  * wisdom,’  and  speak  of  sin 
as  ‘ folly.** 

(6)  Apocrypha  (in  part)  and  Apocalyptic  litera- 
ture.— In  spite  of  Job,  the  doctrine  of  inherited 
guilt  persisted  ; Tobit  prays  that  he  may  not  be 
punished  for  the  sins  of  nis  fathers,® 

As  regards  the  origin  and  causes  of  sin,  there  is 
as  little  formal  theory  smd  as  gpreat  a variety  of 
treatment  as  in  the  literature  dealt  with  in  the 
last  section.  Sin  is  due  to  the  vdlfulness  and  evil 
self-will  of  man  (Sir  15“’*®,  a passage  which  ex- 
pressly controverts  the  teaching  found  elsewhere 
[2  £s  3*®],  that  it  is  due  to  God) ; it  is  an  inherit- 
ance from  Eve  (Sir  25**),  from  Adam  (2  Es  S”'*®)-^ 
a suggestion  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin ; it  is 
due  to  fallen  angels  and  demons  (J^.  9®  15’^) ; the 
wide-spread  belief  in  demoniac  ^ssession  inevit- 
ably 1^  to  the  ascription  of  mu<m  wrong-doing  to 
this  cause.  The  idea  of  the  tendency  to  sin  bei^ 
inherited  from  Adam — i.e.  of  original  sin  (2  Es  4®^ 
as  distinguished  from  the  later  Augustinian  doc- 
trine, which  is  really  one  of  original  guilt — ^regards 
this  inborn  tendency  as  the  cause  of  sm,  arm  in- 
clines to  limit  the  responsibility  of  the  individiml. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  doctrine  of  transmigration 
(Wis  8“*-)  maintains  responsibility,  even  though 
the  tendency  to  sin  is  held  to  be  iuTOrn. 

As  to  its  nature,  sin  is  still  regarded  as  rebellion 
against  God  (Wis  3^®),  as  that  which  is  contrary  to 
the  will  of  (3od ; since  Grod  had  made  known  His 

1 Of.  Sohults,  li.  295  f. 

• 8e«  Pror.,  Eo.,  Wia.,  Sir.,  6tc.,^paMim  ; of-  also  above,  | x. 

» To  8« ; of.  18*.  Jth  7*.  Dn  9«t,  Bar  lia-88. 
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will  to  the  Jews  in  the  Pentateuchal  law,  sin  for 
them  consisted  largely  in  breaking  that  law  (Sir., 
Prologue,  41®  49*,  Mac.,  Wisdom,  follow- 

ing Hiosea  on  the  one  hand  and  Plato  on  the  other, 
sees  salvation  in  wisdom  (9^®)  and  sin  in  ignorance 
and  folly  3“  6**®).  The  Aj>ocalyptic  literature, 
again,  implies  that  a special  smfulness  attaches  to 
men  of  power  and  wealth,  kings,  nobles,  princes 
{En,  38»  54®  67®*“  94®).  . • • * ^ « 

The  idea  of  the  universality  of  sm  is  found  in 
2 Es  3 7*®-®®  8»® ; 


• For  in  truth  there  is  no  men  among  them  that  bo  born,  bat 
he  hath  dealt  wickedly.'  In  8«.  ^owerer^ere  U a mmU  fic- 
tion : * Thou  ehalt  find  that  men  who  may  U reckoned  by  name 
have  kept  thy  precept*,  but  nations  thou  ihalt  not  find. 

Simflarly,  in  the  Prayer  of  Manasses : ^ ^ . 

*Thou  thewfore,  O Lord,  that  art  the  God  of  the  ju*^  hast 
not  appointed  repentance  to  the  Just,  a*  to  Abraham,  and  Isaac, 
and  J^b,  which  have  not  sinned  against  thee. 

Further,  wo  find  frequently  in  Sir.  (s-ST.,  7'®  8“) 
the  contrast  between  ‘sinner*  and  ‘nght^us 
which  is  common  in  Psalms  and  Proverbs,  implying 
that,  however  universal  sin  may  be,  practically 
men  differ  so  much  in  this  respect  that  some  may 
be  styled  righteous  and  others  sinners.  But  a 
closer  investigation  shows  that  the  distinction  Is 
often  what  we  should  call  sectarian  rather  than 
moral  or  spiritual:  the  professed  worshipper  of 
Jahweh  is  righteous ; others  are  smners.  bin 
becomes  merely  the  lack  of  external  adherence  to 
certain  sectarian  views  and  practices. 

The  growing  belief  during  this  period  m a future 
life,  in  resurrection,  and  in  a judgment  after  death 
gave  a larger  importance  to  the  consequences  of 
sin,  extended  its  punishment  to  an  mdefinite 
period,  U not  to  eternity. 
the  terrors  of  supernatural  torture  (Jth  16  , Z 
10®,  4 Mac  12“).  , , ^ 

By  this  time  sin  waa  largely  reg^ded  as  con- 
cerning the  individual,  but  the  id^  of  national  sm, 
sometimes  arising  from  wrong-domg  by  only  a part 
of  the  people,  still  survives  [Ps.  Sol.  2). 

According  to  4 Mac  6",  aU  transgressions  of  the 
law,  whether  small  or  great,  are  equaBy  sinfiU; 
but  Jub.  7®“*  mentions  three  sins  as  the  special 
cause  of  the  Flood  : fornication^  xmcleanncM,  and 
all  iniquity  ; there  U a general  tendency  m this 
literature  to  lay  special  stress  on  sexual  sms. 
This  may  be  seen  m the  various  hsts  of  vices 
and  crimes  which  summarize  the  ethic^  position 
(Wis  14",  Gr.  Bar.  8,  13,  Test.  Jud.  16-19  ; ct 

6.‘Phari*sai^  Sadducaic,  ^d  Rabbinic 
—It  seems  impossible  to  avoid  the  oondusion  that 
Orthodox  JudaUm,  at  all  times  and  even  now,  has 
laid  undue  stress  on  external  observances  ; sm  has 
largely  consisted  in  the  neglect  or  brea^ng  of 
external  laws,  often  concerned  with  matt^  of 
mere  ritual-  Witness  the  suureme  impoi^ce 
attached  to  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Talmud,  ^d 
the  extent  to  which  these,  espec^ly  the  latt». 
are  preoccupied  with  the  details  of  the  ceremoniai 
law.  Naturally  this  tendency  is  exaggerated 
among  the  less  advanced  Jewwh  communities 
— a.o.T  in  Russia  and  Poland.  Yet  such  a ten- 
dency is  not  necessarily  incompatible  with  a high 

mordity ; there  is  an  advanced  ethical  standard  m 
the  law  and  the  Talmud,  if  only  it  can  mamtam 
itself  side  by  side  with  zeal  for  ritual.  Moreover, 
these  works  do  not  ignore  the  umer  and 
side  of  religion.  C.  G.  Montefiore  is  justified  m 
saying ; 

• The  Law  wm  not  % mere  external  law,  fulfill^  from  fear  of 
pu^hmwt  ;!Sd  fo?  hone  of  reward..  It  was  the  Law  of  th^- 
wiae  and  all-righteous  God, jc 

Ta. /\f  A} 


I.  Abrahams  tells  us,  ‘ Sin  is  uncleanness.  * f Doubt- 

less physical,  ceremonial  uncleanness  was  often 
thought  of  as  sin ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  undean- 
ness  is  often  a figure  for  spiritual  corruption.  There 
is  a similar  combination  of  the  ritual  and  ethicm 
in  Abhdthf  V.  10  f.,  which  names  as  the  seven  mam 
transgressions  neglect  in  the  matter  of  tithes,  of 
the  offering  of  the  dough-cake,  and  of  the  Mv^th- 
years  fruits;  corrupt  administration  of  justice; 
profanation  of  the  Name;  idolatry  ; ^^cest; 
murder;  and  faUure  to  observe  the  Sabbatic^ 
year.  Heretical  exegesis  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
apparently  induded  under  the  corrupt  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Again,  we  find  in  Abhdth,  iv.  6, 
the  pregnant  saying ; 

•The  reward  of  precept  is  precept,  and  the  reward  of  trans- 
gression is  transgression.' 

So  far  we  have  been  speakmg  of  orthodox 
Judaism;  such  sects  as  the  Rasidim  and  the 
various  bodies  of  Reformed  Jews  lay  less  emphasis 
on  the  ritual  law  and  more  on  the  ethical  and 
spiiitual  features  of  Judaism.  . t 

As  regards  the  origin  and  causes  of  sm,  later 
Judaism  has  inevitably  been  influenc^  by  pner^ 
speculative  thought.  Already  in  Job  9f.  it  m 
suggested  that  God  is  responsible  for  mjustice  ^d 
wmng-doing.  Later  writers  are  often  occupied 
with  the  problems  which  we  connect  wutn  the 
terms  * free  will*  and  ‘ divine  sovereignty. 


arms  ' iiee  wux  ® ''' 

According  to  Josephus,  the  Smdducce*  emphssised  ms 
control  over  hissctlons:  ‘God  Is  not  concerned  in  our  doing 
“ SSrt  ta  ertl  . . . to  wh.t  1.  or 

men's  own  choice.’  * The  Essenes,  on  the 
that  * fate  govern*  aU  thing*,'®  or  that  ^ things 
ascribed  to  God.' ^ The  Pharisee*  occupied  an  interme^to 
5SltSro;^ua,  * when  they  determine  aU  thing* 
they  do  not  take  away  the  freedom  from  men  of 
by  mte,  mey  no  ■ ehat  it  hath  nleased  God 


wira  ana  aii-nenieouB  given  to  Isr^  as  a sign  of  suprraest 

SSi  It  wSf  J^kJn  of  <fivine  affection,  and  & it*  fulfilment 
was  the  highest  human  Joy.’ ^ 

This  statement  could  be  supported  by  quot^ 
tions  from  Je^vish  writers  of  every  period.  Ihua 
I TA#  Synoptic  Go9p*l*,  Ix)ndon,  18W,  IL  60S. 


tnoualy  or  vtdouiiy.'*  ur,  as  ao/wm*, 
thing  is  foreseen  ('IDS),  and  freewill  (r«r))  ^ 

world  is  Judged  by  grace ; and  everything  is  according  to 
work.'  • - 

Later  Judaism,  with  the  exception  of  a mearae 
of  antinomianism  in  some  of  the  Jewish  mystics, 
has  always  asserted  responsibility  and  ethic^ 
obligation,  bnt  there  has  also  been  a tendency  to 
lay  some  of  the  responsibUity  fgr  human  u]^ 
God.  Sin  is  partly  due  to  the  Ye^r  h^ra,  rp  if, 
the  evil  nature  in  man  ; and  thU  was  implanted  m 
him  by  God.  The  phrase  is  often  rendered  ‘evB 
mpulse*  (or  ‘tendency*),  and  this  is  accordmg  to 

its  usage.  ^ 

•Ths  extraoTdinsry  thing  shout  this  theory  of  the  origin  of 
■<n  thixt  In  the  Instsnce,  God  is  the  esuse  of  8iu  > tot,  ^ 
Creator  of’sU  things.  He  crested  the  Yettcr 
SSUace  of  which  made  the  possible 
27V  ..  . The  Almighty  is  made  to  say . . . . It 

T created  the  YeUer  Tiara'  in  man,  for  had  I not  done  this 

S.*  . .5IS.d  mi  (rottut  Shim.  B.mA. 

Ti.w  WM  held  by  BMlehem,  the  (ounder  of  the 
Hasidim : ' We  should  thus 
Slmy  manifestation*  of  th*  Divinity.  * In 
God^  toe  author  of  evU,  seeing  that 
and  the  unjust,  and  formed  man  of  a spirit  of 

evil  9 Such  teaching  Implies  toe  universality  of  sin , the 
JSSmT^ft  chfidrea  of  a year  old  are  free  from 

OwftiMW^nt  a beUef  hat  disease  was  a consequence  <^*^  ^ 
Both  Philo  and  the  Rabbis  follow  the  OT  m 
teaching  that  (5od*9  desire  to  forgive  and  the  di^e 
provision  for  forgiveness  anticipate  and  stimulate 
^ 1 Studies  in  PharUai$m  and  the  GotpeU,  Cambridge,  IfllT,  p. 

*Hj57n.viiL14- 

* Jb.  xvra.  L 6.  ® ^ *• 

7 w*  oM^Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box,  Religion  and  Worship  of 

^eii^^d^^S^^UeinJudaisi^p^  don  ISIS. 

9^  E Waite,  The  Secret  Doctrine  in  larael,  London,  IfilS, 

**’ioVdmd,  22S,  op.  Abrahams,  p.  U». 
u Abrahams,  p.  108. 
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man'4  repentance.^  The  conditions  of  forgiveness 
are  confession,  repentance,  amendment  or  good 
works.  Since  the  final  destruction  of  the  Temple 
there  has  been  no  question  of  sacrifice,  but  to  some 
extent,  especially  with  the  less  enlightened,  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Day  of  Atonement  have  been 
credited  with  atoning  value.*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prayers  for  forgiveness  in  the  Uturgy^  of  the 
Day  of  Atonement  illustrate  the  ethical  and 
spiritual  character  of  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  sin. 

LrmiATUSS. — ^The  relevant  articles  and  sections  in  Diction- 
aries of  the  Bible  and  J’jS ; the  relevant  sections  in  treatises  on 
the  theology  of  the  OT  and  on  Jewish  theology ; the  art. 
* Righteousness  * In  SRB  and  HDB ; i^o  F.  Bennewitz,  J>ie 
SUnde  im  alUn  Itratl,  Leipzig,  1907 ; C.  Clemen,  Die  christ- 
liehe  Lehre  wm  der  i^uruie,  udttingen,  1897  ; J.  Herrmann,  Die 
Idee  der  SUhne  im  AUen  TestamerU,  Leipzig.  1905  ; J.  KOberle, 
SUnde  und  Onade  im  reliff.  Leben  dee  Volhee  lerael,  Munich, 
1905  ; W.  O.  B.  Oesterley,  The  Jewish  Doolrine  qf  Mediation^ 
London,  1910 ; W.  O.  lA,  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box,  The 
Religion  and  Worship  of  the  Spnagogue*.  do.  1911 ; S. 
Schechter,  Studies  in  Juaaiemy  do.  18M  ; W.  Staerk,  SUnde 
und  Onade  naeh  der  Vorsteilung  dee  alien  JudenthumSt 
Tubingen,  1906.  W.  H.  BENNETT. 

SIN  (Hindu). — i.  Vedic, — As  in  the  Bigveda 
is  found  the  most  developed  expression  in  Vedic 
literature  of  the  concept  of  righteousness,  so  that 
Samhitd  contains  the  most  elevated  expression  of 
the  sense  of  sin  and  the  desire  to  be  set  free  from 
it.  Varuna  is  the  god  to  whom  the  sinner  ad> 
dresses  himself,  as  Varuna  is  the  god  who  is 
omniscient,  and  who  of  himself  or  by  his  spies 
knows  the  thoughts  of  men.  In  the  hymn  vn. 
Ixxxvi.  the  poet  with  unusual  earnestness  asserts 
his  anxiety  to  be  at  peace  with  Varuna,  of  whose 
anger  with  him  he  is  convinced  by  the  testimony 
of  his  friends.  He  assures  the  god  that  the  sin 
which  he  has  committed,  whether  his  own  or  in- 
herited from  his  father,  is  not  deliberate  ; heedless- 
ness, drunkenness,  dicing,  passion,  and  thought- 
lessness are  pleaded  as  excuses ; even  sleep  may 
produce  wrong-doing,  and  the  older  may  be  involved 
in  the  sin  of  the  younger.  The  god  is  therefore 
invoked  to  set  free  the  sinner  from  his  bonds,  as 
the  calf  is  released  from  the  rope  which  fetters  it. 
The  hymn  itself  does  not  reve^  the  cause  of  the 
poet’s  impeal,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
sense  of  sin  must  be  considered  to  have  been 
brought  home  to  him  by  disease,  as  is  admitted 
freely  in  the  later  hymn  vil  Ixxxix.,  but  even  on 
this  assumption  the  hymn  is  not  without  moral 
value.  It  confesses  sin,  even  if  it  seeks  to  explain 
it ; it  assumes  the  justice  of  the  divine  anger,  which 
it  seeks  to  remove  by  supplication,  probably  ac- 
oompanied  by  offering,  though  the  hymn  does 
not  expressly  say  so.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
impossible  to  find  in  it  any  great  depth  of  moral 
fe<^g,  and  it  is  certainly  unnecessary^  to  see  in  it 
proof  of  the  influence  of  Bemitio  religion  on  early 
Indian  belief.* 

B^ide  this  comparatively  elevated  conception 
of  sin  as  an  offence  against  the  divine  majesty 
there  appears,  freely  enough  in  the  Bigveda  and 
predominantly  in  the  Atharvaveda,  the  more 
primitive  conception  of  sin  as  a pollution  which 
can  be  removed  by  physical  means.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  trace  remains  of  this  earlier  view  in 
the  hymns  to  Varuna : from  vn.  Ixxxix.  it  is  plain 
that  the  sinner  wsis  afflicted  by  dropsy,  ana  the 
watery  nature  of  the  disease  can  hardly  nave  failed 
to  suggest  connexion  with  Varuna,  who  is  even  in 
the  Bvgveda  closely  connected  with  the  waters. 
Nor  is  it  unlikely  that  Varuna’s  power  to  loosen 
the  bonds  of  sin  is  derived  ultimately  from  the 
cleansing  power  of  the  waters.  In  another  hymn 
the  waters  themselves  as  goddesses  * are  entreated 
to  carry  away  the  sin  and  untruth  of  the  poet. 

1 Abrahams,  9 xix.  a Of.  art.  Saorwios  (Jewish). 

*A8  suggested  by  H.  Oldenberg,  Die  Religion  dee  Veda, 
Berlin,  1804,  p.  196,  n.  L 

* L zxili.  2£ 


So  Agni  is  asked  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  the  sinner,* 
for  tire  by  itself  is  potent  to  destroy,  by  burning, 
evil.  In  place  of  the  more  complicated  conception 
of  fetters  imposed  by  a god,  the  sin  itself  u re- 
garded as  the  fetter.*  The  same  conception  of  sin 
as  a kind  of  disease  is  implicit  in  the  view  of  in- 
herited sin  or  sin  which  comes  from  contagion: 
sin  can  be  obtained  not  merely  from  the  father* 
but  from  the  mother  and  other  close  kindred.* 
In  other  oases  the  kinship  of  sin  to  a pollution  is 
more  evident:  the  black  bird,  the  harbinger  of 
Niryti,  the  goddess  of  misfortune,  by  its  excrement 
creates  guilt  on  the  person  affected ; the  wailing 
of  the  women  in  the  house  of  the  dead  creates  a 
pollution  on  the  kin ; the  lowing  of  the  victim  at 
the  sacrifice  lays  on  the  sacrificer  the  burden  of  a 
sin  which  he  must  expiate.^  Even  the  sins  of 
other  men  may  pass  over  to  a guiltless  man,*  and 
in  this  category  perhaps  must  be  reckoned  the 
mysterious  sms  caused  by  the  gods  which  appear 
in  the  Yajurveda.*  Sin,  therefore,  it  is  legitunate 
to  suppose,  was  to  the  Vedic  Indian  primarily  the 
actual  pollution  of  disease  present  in  his  body,  and 
only  by  a gradual  process  of  moral  development 
was  the  disease  interpreted  as  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  an  act,  or  thought,  or  word,  displeas- 
ing  to  gods  who  exacted  obedience  to  moral  lawa 
In  the  methods  prescribed  for  the  removal  of  sin, 
of  which  the  later  Samhitds  give  full  details,  the 
material  character  of  sin  and  its  spiritual  nature 
are  constantly  recognized  in  close  union.  The 
former  aspect  is  prominent  in  the  simple  process 
of  sin-transfer,  which  is  one  mode  of  removing 
guilt : the  gods  themselves  set  the  example  by 
transferring  the  guilt  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrifice 
to  one  man  after  another  until  it  rested  finally 
T^th  the  slayer  of  an  embryo,  the  most  guilty  of 
sinners.*  So  a man  seeks  to  transfer  his  own  sins 


to  others.*  At  the  end  of  the  aivamedha  the  sins 
of  the  sacrificer  are  removed  by  an  offering  made 
on  the  head  of  a bald  repulsive-looking  man  who 
stemds  in  the  water  of  tne  concluding  bath ; this 
man  at  the  end  of  the  whole  rite  is  driven  away 
into  the  forest,  bearing  with  him  the  sins  of  the 
village  out-castes.*  Another  version^®  attributes 
to  the  water  of  the  bath,  after  the  sacrificer  has 
bathed  in  it,  the  power  to  drive  away  sin  from 
those  who  have  offended,  although  they  themselves 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  sacrifice.  Even  more 
elaborate  is  the  scheme  of  the  varujuxprcigh&sas^'^ 
one  of  the  four-monthly  sacrifices.  The  wife  of 
the  householder  is  enjoined  to  confess  to  the  priest 
what  lovers  she  has  had,  the  declaration  serving 
as  a mode  of  expiation  ; cakes  in  platter  form  are 
baked,  one  for  each  member  of  the  household, 
and  offered  in  the  fire,  thus  removing  the  sins  of 
the  members  of  the  house,  which  are  deemed  to  be 
transferred  to  the  cakes ; the  ceremony  is  closed 
by  a bath  in  which  husband  and  wife  wash  each 
other,  clearly  as  a species  of  purification,  while 
the  mor^  side  is  brought  out  in  a prayer  to  Varuna 
for  forgiveness  for  any  sin  committed  by  the  sacfi- 
ficer  and  his  househola,  in  public  or  in  private.  In 
the  ritual  of  the  soTTia-sacrifice  there  m a curious 
rite : the  priest  offers  in  the  fire  splinters  of  the 
post  to  wriich  the  animal  victim  has  been  tied, 
and  with  each  he  utters  a formula  asking  remission 

1 V.  li.  7.  *1.  xxiv.  9,  VI.  bcxiv.  8. 

» Ailwrrvaoeda,  v.  xxx.  i,  vi.  cxvi.  8,  x.  iii.  8. 

^ vn.  bdv.,  XIV.  B.  59  f. ; TaWiriya  SaihJhitd,  m.  L 

* Rigoeda,  n.  xxviiL  9,  vi.  IL  7. 

* Vd^asaTwyi  Saihhil&,  iiL  48,  rUL  18:  TaiHwiya  SaibhiXA, 
m.  li.  5.  7. 

7 Haxbrdyani  Saihhild,  iv.  L 9. 

* Rigveda,  x.  xipcvL  9. 

* SdiUkhdyanaSnuta  Sutra,  xvx.  xvliL  ; A.  B.  Keith,  JRAS, 
1908,  p.  846  ff.  ^ 

w Rdtydyana  Srauta  SUtra,  xx.  viiL  17  f. 

u See  A.  HiUebrendt,  RituaUitteratur  (•mOIAP  IiL  ^ Starnee 

burg,  1897,  p.  U4f. 
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of  the  sin  which  has  emanated  from  the  gods,  from 
men,  from  the  fathers,  and  from  one's  self.^  But 
cases  occur  also  in  wUch  an  ordinary  sacrifice  is 
offered  to  remove  sin,  without  recourse  to  ma^c, 
such  as  the  expiation  of  a false  oath  by  an  offenng 
to  Agni  VaUvftnara  prescribed  in  the  Taittiriya 

This  external  view  of  sin,  which  clearly  was  the 
most  prevalent  in  Vedic  thought,  explains  the 
failure  to  rise  to  any  distinction  between  neglect 
of  ceremonial  duties,  natural  defects,  and  real 
offences  against  the  moral  law.  The  only  differ- 
ence which  is  ever  recognized  in  the  texta  of  this 
period  is  in  the  relative  gravity  of  crimes : in  the 
Yajurveda*  we  find  a list  (varying  in  detail  in 
the  different  Saihhitda)  which  exhibits  a scale  of 
offenders  ascending  in  heinousness,  from  the  man 
who  has  allowed  the  sun  to  rise  before  he  has 
performed  a ritual  duty,  or  to  set  before  he  has 
completed  such  a duty,  through  the  man  with 
black  teeth  or  bad  nails,  the  man  who  has  married 
before  his  elder  brother  and  the  latter  (ranked, 
however,  as  the  more  guilty),  the  slayer  of  a man, 
and  the  slayer  of  a Br&hman,  to  the  slayer  of  an 
embryo.  In  accord  with  this  the  Grhya  and  Dhar- 
masiUras  reveal  no  trace  of  distinction  between 
ceremonial  and  moral  duties,  though  they  differ 
for  the  better  from  the  ritual  of  tne  Avesta  by 
observing,  as  a rule,  some  degree'  of  moderation 
in  the  penalties  which  they  impose  on  sins  of 
either  l^d.  Naturally  the  tendency  to  invent 
remedies  for  every  form  of  sin  was  developed  by 
the  priest,  who  found  profit  in  these  performances, 
and  already  in  the  Vedic  period  in  such  works  as 
the  S&mavidhdLna  BrdJimaTUZ  appears  a literature 
of  prCLyaSckitta  rites  intended  to  avert  the  evil 
consequences  of  error,  moral,  social,  and  xitu^ 
by  processes  wliich  in  the  main  are  those  of  magic, 
eked  out  with  prayers  and  confession  of  fault. 

It  would  be  natural  to  expect  to  find  in  the 
Upani^adSf  which  on  the  whole  represent  a decided 
reaction  against  the  ritualism  of  the  BrdkTnanas, 
a careful  examination  of  the  real  nature  of  sin 
.■sud  a distinction  between  ceremonial  and  morality. 
But  the  outlook  of  the  Upani^ada  is  almost  wholly 
intellectual ; the  problem  of  conduct  is  not  raised 
as  the  starting-point  of  discussion  and  inquiry, 
which  is  instead  the  question  of  the  relation  oe- 
tween  the  individual  and  the  absolute,  and  the 
fundamental  doctrine  of  the  Upani^ads,  which 
merges  the  individual  at  death  in  the  absolute, 
ren^rs  it  difficult  to  find  a place  for  considerations 
of  moral  action  in  the  seeker  of  true  knowledge 
with  its  resulting  release  from  the  bonds  of  trans- 
migration. In  contrast  to  knowledge,  all  action  is 
of  mferior  worth,  since  it  leads  to  r^irth.  To  the 
older  view,  which  rewarded  good  deeds  with  heaven 
and  punished  evil  with  h^,  there  is  now  sdded 
the  doctrine  that  all  actions  lead  to  their  deserved 
fruits  in  the  form  of  rebirth  on  earth,  with  or 
without  an  interval ; but  the  moral  value  of  this 
principle  is  greatly  diminished,  not  merely  by  the 
fact  that  all  action  is  ultimately  regarded  as  evil, 
but  also  inasmuch  as  no  criterion  is  proposed  by 
which  a man  may  discriminate  between  acts  good 
and  evU,  the  distinction  being  left  to  the  ordinary 
views  of  men.  Moreover,  there  does  appear, 
though  in  an  isolated  passage,^  the  dangerous  and 
immoral  doctrine  tha£  the  most  evil  deeds  are 
annulled  by  the  possession  of  true  knowledge. 

2.  Post- Vedic. — In  its  attitude  to  sin  Jainism 
is  a faithful  exponent  of  the  prevailing  view  among 
the  ascetics  oi  the  Br&hman  community  at  the 

iw.  OaUnd  and  V.  Henry,  I/Aaniftoma,  Parii,  1005-07, 
ii.  888. 

an.  U,  ft.  2. 

a See  B.  Delbriick,  JXs  xndogtrmanitchen  V»ruandt$cJu^ftt' 
namen,  Leipsig,  1880,  p.  200  ff. 

* KaufUaki  upanifod,  ill.  1. 
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time  when  the  system  of  Mah&vlra  took  de^ite 
shape.  The  ide^  aimed  at  by  the  ascetic  is  to 
suppress  aU  natural  desire,  and  to  Mah&vlra 
belongs  the  distinction  of  carrying  the  principle 
to  its  most  complete  extent.  Such  a aoctrine, 
however,  clearly  precludes  in  theory  the  develop- 
ment of  a sound  ethical  system,  since  it  rests  on 
the  twofold  basis  of  pure  egoism  and  of  a concep- 
tion of  the  Ego  which  regards  all  its  desires  as 
evil  and  its  true  aim  as  the  negation  of  all  earthly 
interests.  Thus  Jainism  has  accumulated  an  ex- 
traordinary system  of  complicated  restrictions, 
violation  of  any  of  which  is  a sin  to  be  expiated ; 
these  restrictions  so  cover  the  field  of  human 
action  that  a layman  bent  on  following  the  path 
of  salvation  must  not  practise  agriculture  or  make 
a living  by  military  service,  a trade,  crafts,  teach- 
ing, singing,  or  music ; and  the  avoidance  of  taking 
insect  life  is  carried  to  an  excess  which  is  burden- 
some and  irrational.  But  Jainism  avoids  the 
possibility  inherent  in  the  view  of  the  Upanifa^ 
which  allows  Imowledge  to  outweigh  sin;  its 
restrictions  on  conduct  are  an  essential  part  of  the 
system,  and  obedience  to  them  is  an  integral 
element  of  the  effort  to  attain  enlightenment  and 
freedom  from  transmigration. 

In  early  Hinduism,  as  expressed  in  the  Mahd- 
hh&rata  and  the  earlier  Dliarrruiidstras,  such  m 
those  of  Manu  and  Yftjfiavalkya,  the  principle  is 
accepted  that  each  deed  brings  its  recompense, 
sometimes  on  earth,  but  more  normally  in  a futu^ 
birth  ; but  no  effort  is  made  to  set  out  a rationale 
for  the  distinction  between  meritorious  and  evil 
acts.  Nor  is  the  doctrine  of  karma  without  ex- 
ception ; there  are  traces  of  the  old  belief  in  sin- 
transfer  : the  evil  king  must  bear  responsibility 
for  the  sins  of  his  subjects  the  priestly  gu^t 
who  meets  with  scant  hospitality  transfers  to  his 
host  his  evil  karma*  More  important  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  effects  of  parental  sin  : it  is  ex- 
pressly asserted  that  a deed  may  not  bear  fruit  at 
once,  out  may  defer  its  effect  until  it  bears 
in  a soUj  grandson,  or  other  descendant,*  and  a 
modification  of  this  idea  ascribes  to  the  child  a 
character  derived  from  father  or  mother  or  both. 
A wife  too  absorbs  karma  from  her  husband,  and 
does  not  stand  necessarily  on  her  own  merits — a 
doctrine  expressly  asserted  in  the  R&m&yatxa 
and  implied  in  Manu.*  Moreover,  the  epic  men- 
tions cases  where  the  justice  of  the  rule  of  retribu- 
tion is  assailed.  Thus  Kp^nft  asserts’  that  hOT 
misfortunes  are  due  to  the  grace  {^CLaada)  of  the 
creator,  who  has  thus  recompensea  an  error  against 
the  gods  committed  by  her  in  childhood,  in  a way 
clearly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  sin,  while  the 
sage  Mftndavya*  is  so  incensed  by  the  action  of 
Dharma,  ’the  personification  of  justice,  in  <»using 
him  to  be  impaled  by  the  king  as  retribution  for 
his  ill-treatment  of  an  insect  m his  childish 
that  he  curses  Dharma  to  be  reborn  as  a Stldra. 
In  strict  accord  with  this  imperfectly  ethical  view 
of  sin  is  the  multitude  of  means  by  which  it  can 
be  atoned  for.  All  the  sin  of  a king’s  conquest  of 
the  earth  can  be  wiped  out  by  sacrinces,  if  accom- 
panied by  large  gifu  to  the  priests  such  as  cows 
and  villages  ; ana  presents  to  a sacred  bull  expiate 
a king^a  breach  of  his  oath.*  Confession  and 
penance  avail  to  remove  sins,  even  intentional 
crimes,  but  the  same  effect  is  accomplished  even 
more  simply  by  gifts  to  the  priest  and  resort  to 
places  of  pilgrimage.'® 

A further  conception  of  the  destruction  of  sin  is 

1 Manu,  Tiu.  804,  808.  * Jft.  iiL  100. 

* Mahdbhdrata,  xn.  cxxxlx.  22,  L Ixxx  2 f . 

4 Ib.  xra.  xlviiL  42  L *11  xxvU.  4 f. 

« T.  166,  ix.  20.  7 Mahdbhdrata,  iv.  xx.  7 ff. 

• I.  cviL  f. 

9 Ib.  m.  xxxilL  78  f.,  xxxy.  84,  tf.  67 

10  Manu,  xi.  146,  228,  240 1. 
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developed  in  the  Bhagavad-GitA  (q.v.)^  from  which 
it  passes  over  into  the  sectarian  religions  as  a 
common  property.  The  GUa  in  effect  enunciates 
the  doctrine  that  the  grace  {pras&da)  of  the  lord, 
coupled  with  the  antecedent  loving  faith  {hTioMi) 
of  the  devotee,  has  power  to  cancel  the  results 
of  actions  committed  in  a previous  birth.  This 
doctrine  attained  favour  through  R&m&nuja  (11th 
cent.  A.D.),  but  he  left  the  question  of  the  exact 
relation  between  the  devotion  of  the  worshmper 
and  the  grace  of  god  to  become  the  basis  ot  the 
distinction  between  the  Tengalai  sect  and  the 
y^agalais.  To  the  latter  the  process  must  begin 
with  the  act  of  the  man  who  seeks  liberation, 
while  the  former  make  grace  proceed  spontaneously 
from  the  god.  The  latter  view  is  clearly  the  more 
common  opinion  of  the  sectarian  cults  generally, 
but,  even  when  effort  is  demanded  from  the 
devotee,  in  no  case  is  there  an  attempt  to  devise  a 
moral  code  binding  on  the  devotee  as  an  essential 

Sreliminary  to  the  exercise  of  grace,  and  the 
octrine  of  mrace  in  effect  overthrows  the  whole 
rationale  of  the  karma  theory,  without  substitut- 
ing for  it  any  basis  of  a moral  system. 

The^  defect  in  the  religious  systems  is  not 
remedi^  by  the  philosophies,  which  in  their  intel* 
lectualism  approach  the  docti^e  of  the  Kausitaki 
Upani^ad,  that  knowledge  avails  to  counter- 
balance any  and  every  crime.  To  Sankara  the 
recomition  of  the  identity  of  the  self  with  the 
absolute  and  the  unreality  of  the  whole  empirical 
universe  from  the  ISvara  aownwards  is  essentially 
an  action  which  cannot  be  explained  by  causal 
categories  above  which  it  stands,  and  all  action 
alike,  good  or  bad,  is  therefore  in  no  essential 
relation  to  this  knowlj^ge.  The  empirical  world 
remains.  Indeed,  and  Sankara  accepts  it  fully  as 
real  for  conventional  purposes,  but  the  fact  that 
its  reality  wm  conventional  was  doubtless  sufficient 
to  prevent  him  from  seeking  to  examine  the  nature 
of  moral  judgments  as  au^tually  formed  by  mem 
The  other  systems  were  equally  indifferent  to 
questions  of  conduct.^ 

The  result  of  this  negative  attitude  on  the  part 
of  religion  and  philosophy  alike  can  be  clearly 
seen  in  the  later  Hinduism  of  the  Burdryxs  and 
the  law  digests  which  devote  their  energies  to 
multiplying  the  number  of  sins,  ceremonial,  social, 
and  moral,  between  which  they  make  no  distinc- 
tion, but  at  the  same  time  regaurd  all  these  offences, 
of  whatever  denee,  aa  capable  of  expiation  by 
prdya^chittas,  of  which  doubtless  the  most  im- 
portant point  waa  often  the  profit  to  be  derived  by 
the  priest  by  whom  the  penance  was  enjoined  and 
under  whose  direction  it  waa  carried  out,  or  by  the 
saving  graae  of  a sectarian  deity  whose  favour 
cam  be  won  by  acts  of  pilgrimage  or  devotion  of 
purely  foxmal  character— doctrines  wholly  incom- 
patible with  the  development  of  any  deep  moral 
sense  of  the  heinousncss  of  wrong-doing  in  itself. 
Characteristic  of  this  period  is  the  glorification 
of  all  manner^  of  s^red  places,  mere  presence 
within  whose  limits  is  enough  to  remove  all  sin ; 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  creation  of 
mdhdtmyas,  legendary  accounts  of  the  origin  of 
the  sanctity  of  these  places  and  celebration  their 
powers,  though  few  of  them  have  attained  such 
wide  celebrity  aa  the  Gamg^,  which  haa  sametity 
above  all  other  rivers.  The  mere  rea^ling  of 
Purdmu  and  hearing  them  reawi  destroys  sin — a 
doctrine  which  brings  from  Kabir  the  mdignamt 
protest*  that  a man  cannot  be  freed  from  the 
g^t  of  killing  by  hearing  scores  of  Purdiuis, 
Equally  efficacious,  and  less  troublesome  than 
pilgrimage,  is  the  repetition  of  the  names  of  the 

^ SdiikAya  SpiUm,  London,  1«U 

PP>  87  f«,  99 !• 
s Sdkhi,  ii.  209. 


god,  amd  AsTitottara^atandmaru  amd  Sahasrand- 
mans,  claiming  to  be  parts  of  Purdnas,  exist  for 
all  the  greater  and  even  some  of  the  minor  deities. 
Nor  is  it  merely  a man’s  own  evil  deeds  that  can 
thus  be  undone : prayer  and  offerings  avail  to 
rescue  ancestors  and  descendants  from  the  effects 
of  their  own  actions.  A true  Val^nava,  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Brahmavaivarta-Purdryt^ 
who  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  Kp^na,  not  merely 
acquires  aJl  knowledge  and  virtue,  enjoys  on  eairtn 
superhuman  powers,  and  goes  to  the  world  of 
K^a  on  death,  but  liberates  from  rebirth  seven 
generations  before  and  after  himself.  Any  person 
who  meets  him  on  the  road  is  cleansed  by  the  mere 
fact  from  all  the  sins  committed  in  seven  previous 
existences,  and  to  attain  this  position  no  course  of 
religious  exercises  or  devout  penances  is  necessary ; 
all  that  is  requisite  is  the  love  of  Hari  or  K|^^a 
and  constant  thought  of  him,  subject,  however,  to 
the  condition  that  the  necessary  initiatory  mantra 
has  been  acquired  from  the  teacher,  whose  profit  is 
thus  adequately  secured. 

LmuuLTCKB.  — See  authorities  under  sort.  Riohtbouuxxss 
(Hindu),  and  V.  Henry,  La  Magis  dant  VInde  antique^,  Paris, 
1909 ; £.  W.  Hopkins,  artt.  on  * Modifications  of  the  Karma 
Doctrine,*  in  JRaS,  1906.  p.  681  ff.,  1907,  p.  665  fl.  ; the  views 
of  the  different  schools  of  ohakti  on  the  comparative  value  of 
works  and  faith  are  given  by  A.  GovindfichSiya,  JRAS,  1910, 

p.  uosfl.  A.  Berriedale  Keith. 

SIN  (Iranian).  — x.  Introductory.  — Speaking 
generally,  it  is  chiefly  in  the  matter  of  the  respec- 
tive teaching  about  sin  (though  also  in  some  other 
momentous  points  of  doctrine)  that  the  Iranian 
stands  in  meurked  contrast  to  the  Indian  religious 
systems  and  approaches  near  to  the  general  Christ- 
ian idea.  In  the  last  we  find  certs^  well-defined 
elements  as  necessary  constituents  of  the  theory 
of  sin.  These  are : ( 1 ) the  idea  of  a Supreme  Being, 
endowed  with  a will,  which  will  requires  certam 
acts  to  be  performed  on  our  part  and  other  acts  to 
be  refrain^  from  ; (2)  consequently,  the  idea  of  a 
moral  law,  which  is  the  expression  of  this  divine 
will,  formulated  and  delivered  to  us  as  a complete 
system  by  which  we,  as  creatures,  are  bound  ; (3) 
tne  idea  of  a creature  having  also  a will,  endowed 
with  freedom  of  choice,  i.e.  having  the  power  to 
choose  between  willing  obedience  to  the  moral  law 
(or  divine  will)  and  its  opposite. 

Sin  is  nothing  but  a refusal,  on  the  part  of  the 
free  choice  of  the  human  will,  to  conform  to  the 
divine  will.  If  one  or  other  of  these  conditions  is 
wanting,  we  cannot  be  said  to  have  the  Christian 
acceptanon  of  the  term  * sin.’ 

Here  It  must  be  noted  that  the  moral  law  and  the  will  of 
God  are  taken  as  identical  terms.  To  express  the  idea  in  a 
familiar  way,  we  may  eav  that  a thing  is  good  because  God 
wills  it,  and  God  wills  it  because  it  is  good.  In  other  words, 
God  could  not  will  a thing  unless  it  were  good  in  itself,  and  no 
thing  could  be  good  unless  It  were  in  accordance  with  the  will 
of  God. 

It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  Oriental  systems 
recognize  one  or  other  of  the  elements  of  this  con- 
ception of  sin.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
that  there  are  some  in  which  the  fundamental  idea 
is  a supreme  law,  though  one  that  is  impersonal — 
a blind  force — ^yet  eternal  and  unconscious,  a kind 
of  fatum  or  fioipa  over -ruling  the  gods  themselves, 
to  which  these  divinities,  even  those  in  the  highest 
rank,  are  subservient,  and  only  agents.  This  law, 
influencing  alike  the  physical  ana  the  moral  order 
of  things  in  the  universe,  evidently  cannot  be  taken 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  supreme  and  conscious 
will  of  a God  who  is  the  creator  and  governor  of 
the  worlds.  Being  unconscious,  this  law  does  not 
presupi^se  a personal  will. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  all  such 
religious  systems,  in  fact,  are  either  entirely 
founded  on  a basis  of  pantheism  or  incline  towards 
pantheism.  It  is  precisely  in  pantheism  that  the 
1 See  H.  H.  WIlK>n.  Works,  London,  1861-77,  lii.  107  L 
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‘order* *  of  things — physical  and  moral  alike — the 
constant  march  of  nature,  or  of  the  great  All,  to 
which  belong  and  from  which  proceed  the  gods 
and  lesser  beings,  perforce  becomes  a * law,’  a 
‘wheeJ,*  an  impersonal  and  unconscious  ‘way  of 
life.* 

Again,  no  system  which  fails  to  recognize  the 
free  choice  of  the  human  will  as  a necessary  basis 
of  morality  can  be  said  to  possess  such  a conception 
of  the  idea  of  sin  as  Christians  have.  Such 
religions  are  nothing  but  systems  of  fatalism  or 
systems  with  the  tendency  towards  fatalism. 

These  remarks  are  true  of  all  the  Indian  re- 
ligions from  the  Yedic  downwards.  The  striking 
exception  is  the  very  limited  and  early-forgot- 
ten system  connect^  with  the  Vedic  deity 
Varuna,  essentiaJly  the  deity  of  the  moral  law, 
whose  ahdman  (decree)  and  vratdni  (wills  or  laws) 
are  the  foundations  of  the  moral  (as  of  the  physi- 
cal) law.  Sin  is  the  breaking  of  these  laws  ; ^ ‘ we 
men  daily  do  violence  to  thy  wilL** 

All  this  is  singularly  liko  the  Iranian  moral 
doctrine  in  both  its  more  ancient  and  its  more 
recent  forms,  and  has  been  the  main  reason  lead- 
ing many  scholars,  from  Darmesteter  onwards,  to 
equate,  if  not  to  identify,  the  Vedic  Varuna  with 
the  Iranian  Auramazda  — Ahura  Mazda.^  But, 
whether  the  deities  themselves  be  identified  or  not, 
it  is  clear  that  their  ethical  systems,  especially 
as  regards  the  doctrine  of  sin,  are  practic^y  the 
same.^ 

Passing  now  to  consider  the  Iranian  system,  we 
remark  that  the  doctrine  of  sin  in  all  its  aspects 
plays  a very  large,  wo  may  say — at  least  with 
regard  to  the  later  epochs  of  its  history — a pre- 
ponderating, part  in  the  Mazdayosnian  or  Mazoean 
religion  and  philosophy.  Wo  may  consider  this 
doctrine  in  three  presentments : (1)  in  the  Old 
Persian  inscriptions  of  the  Achaemenian  kings,  (2) 
in  the  sacrea  books  of  the  A vesta — Gathds  and 
later  Avesta,  (3)  in  the  Pahlavi  exegetic  and  theo- 
logical literatures. 

2.  The  religion  of  the  Achaemenian  kings. — 
Extremely  limited  in  extent  and  brief  in  expres- 
sion as  are  the  religious  beliefs  preserved  in  the 
rock- out  insciiptiona  of  the  great  Darius  and  his 
successors  (632-336  B.C.,  approximately),  they  yet 
clearly  contain  the  notion  of  sin,  ».s.  of  evil  as  a 
transgression  of  the  will  of  the  supreme  deity,  the 
creator  Auramazda. 

* Oh  rnsn  I says  Darius,  * despise  not  the  oommands  of 
Aoramazda.  Turn  not  away  from  the  right  path.  Sin  not.' 
The  last  sentence,  ma  staraoa,^  contains  the  verb  iCar,  meaning 
* to  sin,'  which  occurs  frequently  also  in  the  Avesta. 

Of  all  the  sins  condemned  by  the  morality  of  the 
Achsemenids  the  most  serious  is  undoubtedly  the  lie 
{drauga).  On  this  point  the  truths  express^  in  the 
inscriptions  axe  in  wonderful  accordance  with  the 
notions  on  the  subject  given  by  Greek  historians, 
and  also  with  Iranian  tradition  itself. 

JS.p.,  Darius  cries  out : * O thou  who  shale  be  king  after  me, 
keep  thou  from  lying  1 Should  a man  be  found  to  be  a liar, 
deal  thou  with  him  oeverely,  If  thou  desirest  to  keep  thy 
kingdom  whe^e.'^  All  evils  art  attributed  to  lying.  Darius 


^ Tava  dharmA  yuydpima  CRigvedat  vn.  Ixxxlx.  6). 

» Jb.  X-  XXV.  1. 

s Cf.  J.  Darmesteter,  Ormazd  tt  Ahrxman^  Paris,  1877 ; 
E.  Hardy,  Dis  t>edi#«Ji-braA»nan<»ch«  P«rU>d»  der  Religion  dee 
alien  Indiene,  Munster,  1898 ; H.  Oldenberg,  2>ie  Religion  dee 
Veda,  Berlin,  1894  ;^so  R..Roth.  ZDMG?  [1868]  vi. 


1882, 


< Of . A.  Barth,  The  Religione  ef  India,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
~ ‘ it  . ..  . wdsste  auch 


. pp.  15-18. 
nicht  mchl 


But  W.  Geiger  writes:  *I< 

ht  ein  Volk,  das  unter  gleichen  oder  ahnlichen  hii- 

torischen  Bedingungen  zu  einer  solchen  Hohe  der  ethlschen 
Erkenntnis  gelangte.  In  manchen  Varuna-hymnen  leuchten 
wohl  auch  derarl^^  Ideen  von  Sundenschold  und  Versdhnung 
das  Oewiesens  mlt  der  Gottheit  auf ; aber  das  slnd  doch  nur 
verelnzelte  Gedankenblitze,  wihrend  wir  es  im  Awesta  mit  einer 
fasten  and  bestimmten  Lebre  zu  thun  haben,  welche  Gemein- 
gut  aller  iat  oder  werden  soU ' {Oetirdnieehe  Kultur  im  Alter- 
iXum,  Erlangen,  1882.  p.  884). 

A Formerly  read  etakava,  ^ Dor.  J3A.  coL  4. 1 87,  40. 


tells  ns  that  during  Camb^ves*  absence  In  Eprpt  'the  i^ple 
became  hostile  and  lying  became  widespread  in  the  land.^  i In 
another  verse  the  same  king,  relating  how  a rebellion  had 
taken  place  in  many  of  the  provinces  of  his  vast  empire,  statei 
that ' these  provinces  had  broken  into  rebellion ; it  was  lying 
that  had  made  them  rebellious.*  * Therefore  the  king  prays  to 
Auramazda  to  guard  his  kingdom  hum  lying,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  three  chm  scourges  of  a people : ' May  A.  protect  this 
land  from  the  hostile  Inroads,  from  bad  harvests,  and  from 
lying.’* 

Indeed  the  importance  attached  to  this  evil  of  the 
lie  led  J.  H.  Moulton  to  the  belief  that  we  may 
regard  Drauga  as  a proper  name  and  as  repre- 
senting the  .^gra  Mainyu,  or  Evil  Spirit,  of  the 
Avesta,  whose  absence  from  the  royal  inscriptions 
has  been  urged  els  one  of  the  objections  to  the 
identification  of  the  Achaemenian  with  the  Zoroas- 
trian  faith.  ^ 

The  other  sins  condemned  by  the  kings  are,  on 
the  one  hand,  rebellion  of  the  subject  against  author- 
ity, on  the  other,  despotism  or  cruelty  on  the  part 
or  the  ruler. 

Thus  do«8  Darius  brsak  forthwith  pride  and  say  : *A.  has 
been  my  help  . . for  I have  neither  been  a liar  nor  a tyrant.’  * 

3.  TTie  Avesta. — Whether  the  form  of  Mazdeism 
preserved  in  the  Avesta  was  a religion  exactly 
identical  with  that  of  the  Achsemenian  kings  or  a 
different  one,  it  is  certain  that  the  worship  of  the 
god  Ahura  Mazda  is  its  most  essential  feature,  and 
that  Zoroaster  and  his  followers  have  as  good  a 
right  as  the  Persian  kings  to  boast  of  being 
‘ Ahuramazdeans.*  This  Avestic  religion— especi- 
ally in  its  most  ancient  form,  as  preserved  in  the 
Gdth&s — is  essentiaJly  a religion  founded  on  a 
basis  of  morality,  in  the  sense  which  we  apply  to 
the  term.  In  spite  of  the  dualism  which  is  its 
most  notable  characteristic,  the  Avestic  system  of 
morality  differs  but  little  ^m  what  we  term  the 
Christian  conception.  Evil,  it  is  true,  is  conceived 
as  produced,  in  the  moral  and  physical  order  alike, 
by  an  independent  principle,  an  evil  creator, 
eternal,  _and  independent  of  the  good  God,  and 
termed  Anvra  Mamyu.  But  the  good  law  is  that 
of  Ahura  Mazda,  as  revealed  by  him  to  man. 
The  Avesta  contains  the  whole  of  this  code,  in 
both  its  moral  and  its  ritual  aspect.  Besides, 
there  is  a special  and  technical  tera  continually 
used  to  describe  moral  good,  holiness,  purity,  oon- 
formity  to  the  good  law  (vanuAi  daznd) : the  term 
is  oxAa,  which^  according  to  phonetical  rules,  is 
etymologically  identical  with  the  r^a  of  the  Vedas.* 
The  opposite  term  anasha  gives  the  adjective 
anasPuivant  as  in  the  Vedic  arif'ta. 

The  Avesta  treats  the  whole  life  of  man,  and 
the  whole  history  of  the  world,  as  a ‘spiritual 
combat.*  Man  is  bom  endowed  with  free  wiU, 
and  at  the  start  finds  himself  in  the  presence  of 
two  hostile  armies,  one  of  which  is  that  of  the 

food  God,  the  other  that  of  the  Spirit  of  Evil. 

[e  must  choose  which  of  these  he  will  serve,  pre- 
cisely 8is  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  pictures  the  Christ- 
ian placed  between  the  ‘ two  camps,*  or  * two 
standards,*  of  Christ  and  Satan.  The  whole  life 
of  man  is  a warfare,  a perpetual  struggle  in  the 
choice  between  good  and  evil.  The  Spirit  01  Evil  may 
even  tempt  man,  as  he  tempted  the  prophet  Zeura- 
thushtra  himself,  by  calling  upon  him  to  renounce 
the  good  Mazdayasnian  law,  and  promising  him  a 
great  reward,  even  the  sovereignty  of  the  world : ’ 

* No,’  the  Prophet  replies,  * I will  not  renounce  the  good  law. 
not  even  if  soul  and  body  and  life  shall  part.'  * 

Here  we  have  clearly  the  picture  of  the  free  will 


1 Bar.  BA.  ool.  1,  « 84.  * ib.  eoL  4,  | 88,  84. 

• Bar.  Pere.  D.,  f 8. 

4 See  his  Early  ZoeoatArianiem  {BL),  London,  1918,  and  The 
Treaeure  of  the  Magi,  do.  1017. 

» Bar,  Sh.  col.  4,  } 58,  64. 

• The  curiously  exact  analogy  existing  between  Khd  ftaeya, 
■source  of  Justice*  (cf.  Rigveda,  tl  xxvii!.),  and  aehahe  KMA 
of  the  Avesta  (Ye.  x.  4)  has  often  been  remarked. 

T Vend.  xjx.  28  (xlx.  6 in  SBS  Iv.  [18951  211). 

• /b.  25.  26  (7  in  SBB  Iv.  212). 
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making  a choice  between  the  divine  law  and  sin. 
In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  Avesta  hears  witness  to 
this  doctrine. 

The  Vedic  name* *  for  tin  (inoi,  28  times  in  the  Riffveda,  dgas^ 
18  time*)  in  the  Varova  cycle  ecarcely  appear  at  all  in  the 
Aveeta:  oenanA.l  ctgTierh  (only  in  derivative*,  perhaps  in 
aghem  ofmandAvm,  *ain  of  nnb^ief  T-*  But  the  more  recent 
Iranian  langoagres  (see  below)  lead  us  to  conjecture  also  the 
existence  of  a term  *iand«a.  The  verb  star,  *to  sin,'  which 
occur*  in  the  inscription  of  Darius  quoted  above,  is  frequent  in 
the  Avesta,  whilst  a substantive  stars,  'sin,'  seem*  to  have 
existed.^ 

Thronghont  the  Avesta  we  find  specific  sins 
enumerated  with  the  punishment  which  they 
involve  and  (In  the  later  Avesta)  the  temporal 
penances  which  can  expiate  them. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  moral  law  of  the 
Avesta  extends  not  only  to  external  acts  and  words, 
but  also  to  thoughts.  This  is  very  rarely  the  case 
in  ethnical  religions.  It  is  also  the  reason  why  it  is 
so  frequently  expressed  in  the  sacred  texts  by  the 
well-known  formula : humata^  htikhta,  huvarshta 
('good  thought,  good  word,  ^od  deed’).  Sin,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  described  oy  the  three  opposite 
terms : duzhmata^  duzhuhhta^  dusihvarshta  ('  bad 
thought,  bad  word,  bad  deed  ’). 

Certain  sins  which  are  reckoned  as  of  peculiar 
heinousness  in  the  Avesta  are  said  to  render  the 
one  who  commits  them  pesTidtanus^  or  peretdtanus 
— a term  variously  explained  as  signifying  * whose 
bod^  {tanu)  is  steeped  in  iniquity  or  nas  morally 
perished  ’ (de  Harlez),  * one  who  pays  with  his  own 
body  * (Darmesteter),  or  ' one  wnose  body  is  for- 
feit, i.s.  guilty  of  a sin  for  which  there  is  no  atone- 
ment* (Bartholomae,  Moulton).  The  word  re- 
appears in  Pahlavi  in  the  inverted  form  iandpuhar, 
Wnat  kind  of  sin  is  this,  for  which,  be  it  noted, 
the  maximtmi  penalty  is  200  stripes?  In  Vendi- 
dddt  XV.  1-8,  we  are  told  that  there  are  five  sins 
which,  unconfessed  and  unatoned  for,  make  one 
peshdtanu.  It  is  a strange  list  indeed : teaching 
one  of  the  faithful  another  religion ; giving  bones 
too  hard  or  food  too  hot  to  a dog ; striking, 
frightening,  or  kicking  a bitch  with  yotmg ; 
having  intercourse  with  a woman  during  men- 
struation ; having  intercourse  with  a pregnant 
woman.  But,  heinous  as  these  sins  are,  they  can 
be  expiated ; whilst  the  andperatha  sins  are  in- 
expiable : 

* For  Buoh  there  i*  no  punishment,  no  expiation,  no  puriflea- 
tlon ; for  tbeee  set*  are  Inexpiable  for  ever,  for  eternity.'^ 

As  such  are  reckoned  both  burning  €md  burying 
dead  bodies,  eating  of  the  carcass  of  a man  or  a 
dog,  unnatursd  sin,  self-pollution.  Probably  these 
sins,  at  leaist  in  the  beginning,  were  punishable 
with  immediate  death  here  and  eternal  punishment 
hereafter.  Otherwise  it  seems  strange  that  capital 
punishment  seems  indicated  for  a very  few  sins, 
such  as  throwing  a corpse  into  the  water,  canning  a 
corpse  alone,  illegally  attempting  to  carry  out  a 
ritual  purification.  The  guilt  of  other  sins  is 
reckoned  in  terms  of  the  number  of  stripes  by  the 
aspalU  ashtra  (horse-goad)  or  traoahJo-carana 
('obedience-maker*)  arranged  in  ascending  scale 
from  five  for  a simple  dgtrepta  (act  of  violence) 
through  graver  assaults  up  to  200;  breaches  of 
contract  {mithrd  druj)^  up  to  1000;  violations  of 
mortuary  rites,  up  to  1000 ; sexual  sins,  30  to  1000 ; 
ill-treatment  and  killing  of  animals,  50  to  1000 ; 
and,  most  astounding  of  all.®  killing  an  otter, 
lO.OOO.®  Whether  these  'stripes*  were  ever  in- 
flicted or  not,  they  had  become  little  more  than 

1 r«.  xxxi.  18.  * Vend.  L 7. 

* See  C.  Bartholomae,  AUiran.  Wdrterbuch,  Straasbur^ , 1904, 

' < Vend.  UI.  89.  » 76.  xiv. 

® Tbi*  seems  inexplicable—'  de  haute  fantaisle,'  says  Darmeate- 
ter.  The  only  explanation  (surely  an  improbable  one)  we  have 
seen  suggested  is  that  of  Y.  Henry  iLe  Pareigme,  p.  104)  that 
perhaps  the  ancient  Iranian*  tamed  the  otter  and  usm  it  to 
catch  Osh  I See  also  Vend,  iv.,  xiit,  xvL,  xviii.,  etc. 


the  degrees  on  the  thermometer,  indicating  the 
comparative  guilt  of  various  sins.^ 

4.  The  Sasanian  religion. — Instead  of  becom- 
ing weaker,  as  might  have  been  expected,  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  the  moral  system  or  post-Avestic 
Mazdeism  developed  further.  The  principal  points 
are  these : 

(1)  The  basis  of  all  morality  is  to  be  sought  for 
in  man’s  intellectual  nature,  and  consequently  in 
his  free  will.  This  is  why  children  who  have  not 
yet  come  to  the  use  of  reason  and  adults  bereft  of 
reason  are  irresponsible.  The  age  of  reason  varies 
from  seven  to  eight  years,  insismuch  as  before  that 
time  of  life  * sin  does  not  take  root.** 

(2)  All  which  is  not  according  to  the  will  of 
Ahura  Mazda  is  sin.* 

(3)  Man  is  naturally  created  good,  but  Aheurman 
(the  Spirit  of  Evil)  bUnds  him,  hiding  from  his 
sight  luture  retribution. 

(4)  It  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  the  soul  being  in 
the  body  during  life  that,  not  seeing  future 
retribution,  it  commits  sin;  otherwise  it  would 
not  commit  it  for  any  earthly  consideration.® 

(5)  Aharman  deceived  the  first  human  couple, 
Mdahya  and  MdshySit  and  led  them  to  commit  sin 
by  persuading  them  to  eat  the  flesh  of  anlmalB. 
So  with  every  sinner.  Thus  the  life  of  mnn  is  a 
spiritual  connict,  an  unceasing  warfare.® 

A system  of  moral  theology  and  casuistic  science 
grew  up  in  the  Sasanian  schools.  Here  were 
compiled  long  lists  of  virtues  including  a code  of 
duties  for  every  state  of  life,  as  well  as  classified 
lists  of  sins. 

For  sin  the  generic  term  is  vaneu,  from  which  1*  derived 
vanaskar,  'sinner,'  word*  which  have  passed  into  the 
Armenian  language,  as  vnat,  vneuakar.  In  modem  Persian 
and  in  Kurdish  the  word  vanae  appear*,  according  to  phonetic 
law,  in  the  form  gtmdh,  borrowed  in  the  Arabic  of  the  Quriin 
as  jundh.^ 

The  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  original 
Nashs,  or  parts  of  the  Avesta  now  lost,’  shows 
that  some  of  the  Nashs  were  veritable  treatises  of 
moral  theology  and  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  for 
in  the  Mazdean,  as  in  other  Oriental  religions,  no 
distinction  is  msde  between  sin  and  misdemeanours 
of  even  purely  civil  or  ceremonial  nature.  Hence 
endless  chapters  containing  enumerations  of  such 
transgressions,  their  effects,  and  their  appropriate 
chastisements,  whether  of  a spiritual  or  of  a civil 
nature.  The  enumerations  of  sins  of  all  kinds  are 
so  constant  and  of  such  great  length  in  the  various 
Pahlavi  writings  that  it  would  be  tedious  to  repeat 
or  even  summarize  them.  A few  examples  must 
suffice. 

One  list  of  30  sins  is  found  in  the  Mdindg-i 
Khrdt,  xxxvi,  as  follows : 

(1)  Sodomy, 
destruction  of 
tolnes*  toward*  i 
fire,  (7)  destruction  of  the  otter,  l8)  idolatry,  (9)  religious  In- 
dllferentism,  (10)  violation  of  trust,  (11)  support  of  wickedness, 
(12)  lazine**,  (18)  heresy,  (14)  witemersLft,  (15)  apostasy,  (10) 
demon>wor*hip,  (17)  theft  and  abetting  thieves,  (18)  violation 
of  promises,  (19)  maliciousness,  (20)  oppression  in  order  to 
obtain  another's  goods,  (21)  persecution  of  the  righteous,  (2^ 
slander,  (28)  arrogance,  (24)  adultery,  (21^  ingratitude,  (20j 
falsehood,  (27)  persecution  of  the  helpless  (or  the  dead?l  (28) 
pleasure  in  distressing  the  good,  (29)  abetment  of  sin  and  hinder- 
ing of  good  work,  (80)  regrst  at  ha^g  done  good  to  others. 

A shorter  and  somewhat  more  intelligible  list 
is  that  of  IHnhar^,  m.  cix.  3 : 

Avarice,  fraud,  ingratitude,  dtscontent,  disobedience,  violence. 


1 See  ait.  Law  (Iranian). 

> Dmkart,  xv.  olxz.  2 ; Oaaartelll,  Philoeophie  religieue*  du 
HaxdSisme,  p.  187. 

® Z&d^Sparam,  i.  18  (SEE  v.  157). 

* Dink.  XX.  xvi.  8 (SEE  xxxvii.  200). 

» CasarteUi.  p.  138  f.  « Ib.  pp.  141-150. 

7 Contained  In  bks.  vrn.  and  iz.  of  the  Dinkart ; tr.  first  by 
West  in  SEE  xxxvii.  and,  more  recently,  published  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Pahlavi  te:^  with  a new  tr.  by  IHrftb  Peshotan 
Sanjana,  in  vol*.  xv.  [1216]  and  xvi.  [1917]  of  the  great  ed.  of  the 
Dinkart  (Bombay,  London,  etc.,  1874-191^ 
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mercilesaaeM,  tyranny,  heresy,  spiritual  blindness  (jkikVt}, 
spiritual  deafness  OcaraJxh\  opposition  to  the  law  iaddtih), 
'and  other  faults.' 

The  Maindg-l  Khraliy  lix.,  has  an  interesting 
division  of  predominant  sins  according  to  the  four 
primitive  * castes  * or  classes  of  the  population. 

Thus  the  characteiistlo  sins  (1)  of  the  priests  are  hypocrisy, 
negligence,  idleness,  attention  to  trifles,  religions  indifference ; 
(2)  of  loarriors,  oppression,  violence,  unfaithfulness  to  promises, 
encouragement  of  evil,  ostentation,  arrogance.  Insolence  ; (8)  of 
agriculturists,  ignorance,  envy,  ill-will,  malice ; lastly  (4)  of 
artisans,  unbelief,  ingratitude.  Improper  talk,  moroseness, 
abxisiveness. 

Certain  sins  specially  condemned  are  pride  and 
contempt  of  others,  adulteration  of  food-stufis, 
unjust  weights  and  measures,  cruelty  to  animals, 
us^ess  destruction  of  cattle.  Intemperance  and 
drunkenness  are  condemned,  curiously  enough, 
because  excess  in  drink  causes  excess  in  eating, 
and  the  latter  hinders  the  recitation  of  the 
GGJthOs,^ 

Two  mysterious  sins  or  faults  often  mentioned 
in  the  last-quoted  book  and  other  treatises  are 
fwraibiU  and  aVnbUt.  It  is  not  clear  what  these 
are,  though  great  importance  is  evidently  attached 
to  them.  According  to  the  Dirikar^y  the  former 
is  intellectual  pride  (‘I  know  no  one  superior  to 
myself*),  the  latter  contempt  of  others  (‘This 
other  person  knows  nothing,  ne  is  backward  and 
infirm,^  * which  recalls  the  Pharisee  of  Lk 
Quite  different  explanations  are  given  by  other 
writers.  Attempts  are  made  at  other  classifica- 
tions of  sins ; thus  two  classes  are  distinguished, 
one  of  sins  which  injure  one’s  neighbour  (entitled 
hamlmdZdn)  and  one  of  sins  which  injure  only 
one’s  own  soul  {riibdnxk) ; * or,  again,  ‘ antecedent 
vices,*  such  as  concupiscence  and  anger,  and 
* consequent  vices,*  such  as  idleness  and  muraer — 
apparently  what  we  may  term  internal  and 
external  e^s. 

5.  Trend  of  Mazdean  teaching. — Glancing  over 
the  whole  mass  of  Mazdean  teaching,  Avestan  and 
post-Avestan,  concerning  sin,  we  cannot  fail  to 
notice  that,  whilst  that  ethical  system  condemns 
practically  all  those  forms  of  moral  evil  which  we 
and,  we  may  say,  mankind  generally  hold  to  be 
deserving  of  reprobation,  there  are  other  acts  which 
to  us  seem  strangely  out  of  place.  Of  course  some 
of  them  are  violations  of  religious  or  ritucd 
precepts,  to  which  the  Avesta  and  the  Mazdean 
priestho^  attach  gpreat  importance.  Under  this 
head  we  can  easily  understand  why  it  is  sinful  to 
let  the  sun  shine  on  the  fire.^  Other  apparently 
grotesque  or  at  least  puerile  condemnations  of 
actions  as  sinful  are  those  of  walking  with  only 
one  boot,*  or  barefooted,*  or,  still  stranger,  ‘ uno 
p^e  stando  mingere  *^ — for  which  crimes  Artt-I 
VIrftf,  the  ‘Persian  Dante,*  saw  a man  suffering 
atrocious  torment  in  hell,*  as  well  as  another 
tortured  for  eating  whilst  talking.*  Of  these  it 
may  be  said  that  jpossibly  they  were  originally 
condemned  for  hygienic  reasons.  But  the  most 
astounding  condemnation  as  of  one  of  33  most 
heinous  sins,  second  only  to  unnatural  lust  and 
murder,  is  that  of  ‘breaking  off  a khvituk-dasy 
t.s.  a next-of-kin  (to  us  incestuous)  maniage.^* 
This  of  course  is  only  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
exaltation  of  that  abominable  practice,  at  least 
in  post-Avestan  times,  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the 
most  meritorious  good  works. 

(a)  Merit  and  responsibility. — Exact  ideas  were 
^ Dink.  I.  ix.  * Dink.  nx.  dv. 

* Sh&yasi  ICL-ShAvasty  viiL  1 (SBB  v.  800). 

« Soui-dar,  60  {SSS  xxiv.  33i\ 

® Bund,  xxviii.  18  (SBB  v.  107). 

« Shdy.  Id-Shdy.  X.  12  (SBB  v.  820) ; Sad^ty  44  (SBB  xxiv. 
807). 

7 SadrdaTy  56  (SBB  xxiv.  817) ; of.  Vend.  xvllL  40  (SBB  iv. 
201X  and  Ammlanus  Marcellinus,  xxiil.  0. 

• Artd-i-  VxrdJ  Ndmak,  xxv.  » Ih.  xxiiL 

10  Ma\n5g-x  ZArd^,  xxxvi.  7 (SBB  xxiv.  TlX 

u Sec  Mrt.  HuLUJiax  (Iranian),  | a. 


held  as  to  merit  and  demerit  and  the  responsibility 
of  the  sinner.  Good  deeds  done  unconsciously  or 
on  the  raur  of  the  moment  have  little  if  any 
merit.  Ine  sacrifices  offered  in  divine  worship 
are  always  productive  of  merit  {kerf ah).  Should 
the  minister,  by  reason  of  want  of  attention,  fail 
to  receive  any  merit,  the  merit  finds  its  way  into 
a treasury  of  merits  {ganj)y  placed  in  the  nands 
of  the  spirits  (yazddn),  who  have  the  power  to 
bestow  the  contents  on  the  souls  of  the  just.  The 
merit  of  good  deeds,  lost  by  sin,  can  be  lx>rn  anew 
in  the  soul  after  the  confession,  contrition,  and 
good  resolutions  of  the  sinner.  Parents  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct  towards  their  children, 
husbands  for  their  wives,  siimeriors  for  those  under 
them,  in  the  event  of  their  failing  to  instruct  and 
correct  them.  A just  man  is  also  bound  to  instruct 
his  fellow-man  who  is  a sinner ; otherwise  he  shares 
the  latter*s  guilt  and  will  incur  great  shame  at 
the  judgment;^  siinilarly  the  huMmnd  who  does 
not  correct  his  wife.* 

Proper  fasting  is  fasting  from  sin,  not  from 
food* — a maxim  in  thorough  agreement  with 
Mazdean  views  on  mortification  and  asceticism. 

In  cases  of  doubt  as  to  sin  the  high-priest  is  to 
be  consulted.*  Elsewhere,  when  one  is  in  doubt 
whether  an  act  is  a sin  or  not,  the  act  must  not 
be  done.* 

(6)  Effects  of  sin.  — Sin  produces  demons. 
‘Various  new  demons  arise  from  the  various  new 
sins  the  creatures  may  commit,*  and  apparently 
these  demons  even  introduce  confusion  into  the 
heavenly  bodies  and  here  on  earth.*  All  ruin  and 
misery  among  mankind  and  animals  come  from 
maii*s  sinfulness.’  It  would  even  appear  that 
grievous  sin  could  actually  turn  men  into  actual 
demons ; a case  in  point  was  that  of  the  wicked 
Afr&syftb  (the  Avestan  Franrasyan,  the  great 
Turanian  foe  of  Ir&n),  who  thus  became  a dev  and 
will  not  be  saved  at  the  end  of  creation.*  Very 
wicked  men,  who  have  only  the  name  of  humanity 
and  whose  lives  are  all  sinful,  are  called  ‘demi- 
devs.** 

(c)  Punishment  in  hell. — .^ter  death  the  un- 
repentant sinner  is  punished  in  hell  ( Av.  daoiahvay 
from  duz'y  ‘evil,*  oAu,  ‘being,*  ‘life*;  Pahl. 
dUiahU).  Whether  this  hell  was  considered  as 
eternal  is  doubtful ; certainly  many  of  the  later 
schools  contemplated  its  final  destruction  at  the 
end  of  all  things,  and  apparently  the  purification 
of  those  suffering  in  it.  But  in  the  earlier  Avesta 
such  epithets  are  used — especially  yavdi  xhsp&iy^* 
utayuiti — of  both  heaven  and  hell  as  seem  to 
leave  little  doubt  that  the  original  idea  was  that 
of  a real  eternity  of  misery.  “ 

In  the  post-Avestan  literature  it  is  the  celebrated 
‘Inferno^  of  Art&-I  Vir&f,  with  its  minute  and 
crude  description  of  the  gruesome  sufferings  of  the 
damned  in  hdl  and  its  enumeration  of  the  sins  for 
which  they  are  tortured,  that  supplies  the  most 
complete  summa^  of  late  Mazdean  teaching  about 
sin  and  its  chastisement.^ 

(if)  Contrition  and  confession. — The  means  by 
which  sin  and  its  fatal  consequences  can  be  got 
rid  of  are  contrition,  purpose  of  amendment,  smd 
confession.  True  repentance  (patxtih)  is  necessarily 
both  intemsd  and  external.  External  duty,  it  is 
said,  requires  that  the  sin  which  tlie  penitent  Imowa 
that  he  nas  committed  should  bo  specifically  con- 
fessed in  words  {bard  gdbishnd) ; mental  duty 
I Bund.  XXX.  11  (SBB  v.  123X 

* Artd-l-Virdf  l/dmak,  Ixviil. 

’ SadAar,  83  (SBB  xxiv.  337).  * Jb.  27  (SBB  xxiv.  2d0> 

® Shdy.  Id^SMy.  x.  27  (SBB  v.  828X 
« Bund.  xxvliL  48-48  (SBB  v.  118  f.). 

7 Dink.  vn.  xvL  2 (as  quoted  from  Avesta  Nash  x.X 

• Ib.  in.  cx-  18. 

® Ma\n6g-i  Khr^  xUL  12-16.  W Ts.  xlvl. 

u See  Moulton,  Early  ZoroastirianUrfiy  pp.  173-176. 

13  Of.  art.  Stan  ov  thx  Dkas  (IranianX 
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consists  ‘in  his  renouncing  it*;  ‘in  future  I 
will  sin  no  more.*^  There  are  two  formul®  of 
confession,  called  patets  ; one  is  the  great  paUty  the 
other  the  little  patH.  Sins  must  he  confessed  in 
detail,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
have  been  committed,  whether  ‘ by  thought, 
by  word,  or  by  deed*  {minishnxky  gHhiskniky 
AnZnwAntA;).* 

LimATURB. — ^The  ideM  connsoted  with  sin  psrmeats  so 
widely  the  whole  Huzdeen  system,  Avestan  and  iKiet-Avestan, 
Uiat  it  suflicee  to  indicate  all  the  translations  of  the  scriptures 
and  the  commentaries  upon  them,  and  especially  the  Pahiavi 
Te^cU  of  B.  W.  West,  Lq  SBS  r.  [1880J,  xviii.  [1882],  xxiv. 
[18861,  xxxvlL  [18921,  xlviL  [1897].  A useful  brief  summary  of 
the  chief  points  is  V.  Henry,  L*  Partitmet  Paris,  1906  (esp.  oh. 
t1.)  ; see  also  L.  C.  Casartelli,  La  PhUotophU  rOigieus*  du 
JUeuedHsms  toxu  Us  SoisanicU*,  Louvain,  1884,  and  Eng.  tr.  by 
Firos  Jamaspji,  Bombay,  1889,  as  quoted  in  text,  esp.  chs. 
rLandvil,  L.  C.  CaSABTELLL 

SIN  (Japanese).  — i.  Definition.  — The  old 
Japanese  word  expressing  the  idea  of  sin  is  tsitmi. 
But  tsumi  is  both  less  and  more  comprehensive 
than  OUT  word  ‘ sin  ’ : on  the  one  hand,  the  deeds 
which  the  most  ancient  Shintfi  enumerates  as  tsumi 
form  only  a short  list,  which  does  not  cover  the  vast 
field  of  the  actions  which  we  regard  as  sins ; on 
the  other  hand,  the  notion  of  tswni  includes  three 
distinct  categories,  viz.  kegare,  ‘uncleanness,* 
ashiki  toaza,  ‘ill  deeds,*  and  vjozawaiy  ‘ calamities.* 
The  ashiki  waza  category  corresponds  in  a certain 
degree  to  our  idea  of  sin.  But  from  the  mere  fact 
of  the  combination  of  those  three  things  xmder  the 
single  word  iattmi  we  see  that  the  ancient  Japanese 
drew  no  clear  distinction  between  ritual  impuri- 
ties, moral  faults,  and  certain  calamities.  Ritual 
impurity — e.p.,  being  dirty  in  body  and  clothing^ — 
was  a want  of  respect  for  the  gods  ; and  calamities 
were  regarded  as  signs  of  the  displeasure  of  the 
gods  for  some  offence,  conscious  or  unconscious. 
Thus  impurities  and  calamities  became  combined 
under  the  same  title  as  actual  sins,  for  the  psycho- 
logical reason  that  they  were  equally  displeasing 
to  the  gods. 

a.  Different  kinds  of  tsumi. — The  chief  sins  of 
the  oldest  Shintfi  are  enumerated  in  the  following 
passage  of  the  Oho-harai  no  Kotoha  (‘Words 
the  Great  Purification  ’) : 

* Aa  for  the  varioui  aorta  of  offences  which  mey  be  committed 
either  inedvertently  or  deliberately  by  the  heaven’s  Increasing 
population,  that  shall  oome  into  bemg  in  the  country,  a number 
of  offences  are  distinguished  as  heavenly  offences  : (vix.)  break- 
ing down  the  divisions  of  the  rice-fields,  filling  up  the  irngating 
obannels.  opening  the  flood-gates  of  sluice^  sowing  seed  over 
again,  planting  wands,  flaying  alive  and  fia^ng  oackwards, 
evacuating  excrements  ; these  are  distin^wed  as  heavenly 
offences.  As  for  earthly  offences,  there  wm  be  forthcoming  a 
number  of  offences : (vis.)  cutting  the  living  skin,  cutting  the 
dead  ^n,  white  men,  excrescences,  the  offence  of  (a  son’s) 
cohabitation  with  hU  own  mother,  the  offence  of  (a  father's) 
cohabitation  with  his  own  child,  the  offence  of  fa  father's) 
oohabitation  with  his  step-daughter,  the  offence  of  (a  man's) 
oohabitation  with  his  motber-in^w,  the  offence  of  oohabitation 
with  animals,  calamity  through  crawling  worms,  calamity 
through  the  gods  on  Ugh,  calimity  through  birds  on  high, 
killing  the  animals,  the  offence  of  performing  witchcra^** 

According  to  this  text,  the  sins  that  might  be 
committed  by  ‘ the  heaven*8  increasing  population  * 
{arm  no  inasu  hito-ray  ‘ heavenly-surnlus  popula- 
tion,’ a very  old  expression  meaning  tne  Japanese 
people,  the  origin  of  which  a^ears  in  one  of  the 
most  ancient  myths  of  the  Kojiki)^  aire  divided 
into  two  large  classes,  viz.  ama  tsu  tsumiy 
‘ heavenly  sins,*  and  Tcani  tsu  tsumi,  * earthly  sins.* 

The  seven  ama  tsu  tsumi  here  enumerated  are 
grouped  under  this  generic  title  because  they  are 

1 Shay.  Id  Shdy.  viii.  8 {SBS  v.  808X 

s Casartelli,  La  PhiiosopTdt  viigieuM,  p.  161. 

6 See  Earl  Florens,  'Ancient  Japanese  Rituals,  in  TASJ 
xxvii.  pt.  L [1899] ; cf.  E.  Satow,  ' The  Mythology  and  Religious 
Worship  of  the  Ancient  Ji^nese,*  in  Wsstmintter  Resists,  July 
1878,  p.  27  ff.  ; and  M.  Revon,  Anthologie  d*  la  lUtirature 
^pcnaiae*.  Paris,  1919,  p 26  ff. 

4 See  Kojiki^  tr.  B.  H.  OhamberlaiD>,  Tdky6,  1906,  p.  40  ; and 
cf.  art  OoaicoaoHT  akd  Oosmolost  (Japanese),  vol.  iv.  p.  166^, 
and  Revon,  p.  41. 


the  crimes  which,  in  the  mythology,  were  com* 
mitted  in  heaven  bv  the  wicked  god  Susa-no-wo 
against  the  snn-godaess.  This  is  easily  seen  from 
a simple  comparison  with  the  accounts  in  the 
Kojiki  and  the  Nihongi,  which,  although  differing 
in  some  minor  details  from  each  other  and  ^om 
the  list  in  the  Ritual  of  the  Great  Purification,  are 
none  the  less  essentially  in  agreement  with  this 
list.  Breaking  up  the  narrow  embankments  which 
separated  the  rice-fields  and  at  the  same  time 
served  as  dams  for  keeping  back  the  water,  filling 
up  the  channels  which  conducted  the  water  (indif 
pensable  to  native  cultivation),  opening  the  ponds 
where  it  was  most  carefully  preserved  tifi  the 
proper  time — those  were  the  most  execrable  crimes 
for  a population  of  agricultnrists  ; and  that  is  why 
they  put  those  crimes  at  the  head  of  their  list. 
No  less  hateful  is  the  sowing,  on  a field  already 
sown,  of  bad  seed  which  wul  ruin  the  harvest.^ 
The  planting  of  wands  (in  the  rice-fields)  has 
already  been  explained.*  As  to  the  crime  of  flay- 
ing an  animal  alive,  from  the  tail  to  the  head,  it  is 
no  doubt  condemned  not  on  account  of  its  cruelty, 
but  because  of  some  magical  reason  which  remains 
obscure,  perhaps  because  of  the  evil  use  which 
might  be  made  m sorcery  of  the  sldns  thus  obtained. 
However  that  may  be,  this  crime,  as  well  os  that 
of  evacuating  excrements  (i.6.  in  places  not  meant 
for  the  purpose)  appears  also  in  the  number  of 
wicked  deeds  committed  by  Susa-no-wo  against 
his  sister. 

' He  broke  down  the  divisions  of  the  rice-fields  leid  out  by  the 
Heaven-Shining-Oreet-Augnst  Dei^,  filled  up  the  ditches,  and 
moreover  strewed  excrements  In  the  palace  where  she  pai^ok 
of  the  ip^t  food.’  And  i^^ain  ; ‘ As  the  Heaven-Shining-Oreat- 
August  Deity  sat  in  her  awful  weavicg-hall  seeing  to  the 
weaving  of  the  august  garments  of  the  Deities,  be  br^e  a hole 
in  the  top  of  the  weaving-hall,  and  through  it  let  fall  a heavenly 
piebald  horse  which  be  had  flayed  with  a oackward  flaying.’  * 

The  kuni  tsu  tsumi,  according  to  the  Japanese 
commentators,  are  those  which  have  been  com- 
mitted since  the  time  of  Jimmu  Tennfi,  the  first 
legendary  emperor ; and  it  is  almost  certain  that 
the  differencebetween  them  and  the  ama  tsu  tsurm 
rests  on  a mythological  basis.  This  explanation, 
if  we  interpret  it  historically,  may  be  connected  in 
a very  real  way  with  the  diversity  of  races  that 
appear  successively  at  the  origin  of  the  Japanese 
people.*  In  any  case  we  cannot  agree  with  the 
simple  explanation  of  W.  6.  Aston,  who  did  away 
with  the  difficulty  by  attributing  to  the  author  of 
the  Ritual  a rhetorical  device,  viz.  the  breaking 
up  of  ' the  long  list  of  offences  into  two  balanced 
sentences.** 

The  list  of  sins  in  this  second  category  com- 
prises, first  of  all,  ‘cutting  the  living  skin*  (iki- 
nada-tachi),  which  includes  murder  ana  wounding ; 
it  should  be  noticed  also  that  every  effusion  of 
blood  meant  pollution,  even  for  the  victim.  "Hie 
sin  of  * cutting  the  dead  skin  * (shini-hadadachi)  is 
easily  understood  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
according  to  primitive  ideas,  it  was  particularly 
impure  to  touch  a dead  body,  and  much  more  so 
to  cut  it  up.  The  next  two  offences  concern  two 
diseases  which  are  repulsive  and  therefore  <^- 
pleasing  to  the  gods  : * white  men  * (shira  hito),  i.e. 
doubtless  men  afflicted  with  white  spots  on  their 
skin,  like  lepers,  and  also  albinos ; and  ‘ excres- 
cences * {kokumii,  ‘ superfluous  flesh,*  ‘ proud  flesh  *), 
a disease  which  we  cannot  specify  more  definitely 
from  the  text — unless  we  accept  the  interpretation 
of  a Japanese  commentator,  vmo  combines  the  two 
crimes  into  one,  shira'hi  toko-humi,  * cohabitation 
in  broad  daylight  * {shira,  * white  * ; hi,  * day  * ; 
toko,  ‘bed*;  kumu,  ‘to  unite,*  ‘to  interlace*); 

X Of.  Mt  isaif.. 

> See  art.  Masio  (Japanese),  voL  viiL  p.  298». 

• Kojikiy  p.  61  f. 

4 See  Revon,  Ia  ShinnUj/Urvu^  Paris,  1907,  p.  388  ff.,  eep 
p.  858. 

4 ShintOt  tJu  Way  of  tho  Oodt,  London,  1906,  p.  800. 
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this  view  gains  support  when  it  is  recalled  that 
even  the  emperor  could  not  have  sexual  inter- 
course except  in  the  depth  of  night,  before  the 
first  glimmer  of  dawn  had  appeared.  The  obscurity 
of  the  writing  of  those  texts,  in  which  the  Chinese 
characters  ma^  be  taken  sometimes  in  their  ideo- 
graphic meaning  and  sometimes  phonetically  to 
represent  Japanese  words,  prevents  any  elucida- 
tion qf  this  point.  There  f^ow  various  kinds  of 
incest  and  the  sin  of  bestiality.'  Then  come 
several  ‘ calamities,’  viz.  * through  crawling  worms  ’ 
{hafu  mtishi),  i.e.  the  bite  of  serpents,  millepeds, 
and  other  venomous  creatures,  all  the  more  to  be 
feared  as  the  primitive  hut  had  no  floor ; * through 
the  gods  on  high’  {taka-tau-Jcami),  i.e.  especially 
being  struck  by  lightning ; and  * through  birds  on 
high?  {Uxka-tsyi-tori),  l^cause,  entering  by  the 
hmes  which  every  house  had  for  the  escape  of  the 
smoke  from  the  fire,  they  could  defile  tne  food.^ 
Next  there  is  mentioned  ‘ killing  the  animals  ’ 
(^:077iono  taf%ishi)t  i.e.  not  animals  in  general,  as  in 
Buddhism,  but  only  the  domestic  animals  of  one’s 
neighbour,  perhaps  by  means  of  evil  spells;  and 
lastly  comes  witchcraft  {maji~numo  seru  tsumi)  • — 
a prohibition  which  becomes  particularly  clesir 
when  we  think  of  the  story  in  the  Kojikt  which 
shows  that  the  csisting  of  spells  was  known  in  the 
most  ancient  Japanese  magic. ^ 

Those  are  the  essential  sins  according  to  the 
primitive  Japanese  conception.  Obviously  tins 
list  does  not  include  all  possible  crim^;  e.y.,  in 
the  case  of  heavenly  sins,  if  the  Kc^Ud^  is  not  so 
complete  as  the  mtual,  on  the  other  hand  we 
notice  some  additional  sins  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  mythical  euxiounts  of  the  crimes  of  Susa-no-wo, 
as  they  are  given  in  the  Nihongi.^  But  the  list  in 
the  Bitual  is  the  one  which  authentically  repre- 
sents the  real  tradition,  as  is  sufficiently  prov^  by 
the  fact  that  it  corresponds  exactly  with  the  list  of 
heavenly  sins  given  in  a third  important  book  of 
mythology,  the  KogoshUi  (A.D.  807),  a work  com- 
piled by  Hironari,  a ShintSist  priest  belonging  to 
the  old  sacerdotal  family  of  the  Imibe.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  obvious  also  that  Japanese 
morality  did  not  condemn  these  few  crimes  only  ; 
the  study  of  the  oldest  criminal  law  shows  that  its 
field  was  much  wider  and  there  is  a sure  proof 
that,  besides  the  old  religious  offences,  the  social  con- 
science prohibited  numerous  deeds  not  mentioned 
in  the  KituaJ,  viz.  the  fact  that  a single  individual 
who  at  the  same  time  had  violated  both  the  divine 
law  and  the  human  law  wsis  logically  condemned 
lx>th  to  a ritual  expiation  and  to  a civil  punish- 
ment.® But,  lastly,  in  this  necessarily  va^e 
domain  of  morality  it  is  the  text  of  the  Ritual 
explained  above  that  gives  us  the  most  orimnal 
and  at  the  same  time  most  correct  idea  of  the 
notion  of  sin  in  pure  Shintd. 

3.  Avoidance  of  sin. — Tsumi  may  be  avoided  by 
the  means  corresponding  to  the  notion  of  tmt, 
antagonistic  to  that  of  tstimi.  This  conception  of 
imi,  'avoidance,’  ‘abstinence,’  and  the  various 
religious  practices  connected  with  it,  have  already 
been  explained.® 

4.  De^verance  from  sin. — When  once  Uumt 
had  been  committed,  deliverance  from  it  could  ^ 
obtained  by  the  magical  proceedings  indicated  in 

1 These  correspond  to  Lv  IST.  17.  is.  a as. 

a 01.  the  8th  Bitual,  art.  liasio  (JapaneteX  rol.  viit  P- 

a Ib.  p.  298». 

* Ib,  p.  800:  and  d.  Revon,  ' L'EnvoOtement  dans  le  Jepon 
primitif/  in  Bulletin  de  la  Soeittd  dEthnograjphis  de  Pane^ 
Oct  1013. 

» P.  «1  L ; and  ct  p.  286. 

a Tr.  Aston,  London,  18M,  L 40  ff.,  em.  p.  48 1. 

7 See  Bevon,  Le  Shinntoitme^  p.  867  It. 

a Ib.  p.  868. 

•See  art.  Asomciaa  (Japanese);  d.  also  a^  ^oio 
(Japanese),  voL  viiL  pp.  207  Ritual),  2fl8»>  (14th  RltualX 
»0*  (28rd  Ritual),  200^»  (27th  Ritual),  and  art.  SacamcB 
(Japanese),  voL  zL  p.  S2a. 


the  Ritual  of  the  Great  Purification  itself.'  And, 
in  fact,  since  the  tsumi  were  regarded  as  infrac- 
tions which  must  be  expiated  whether  there  was 
any  evil  intention  or  not  (see  the  beginning  of  the 
text  cited  above),  the  Japanese  thought  that  such 
sins  must  be  cleansed,  not  by  Inward  repentance, 
but  by  external  rites,  t,e.  magical  rites. 

The  notion  of  purely  mond  sin,  as  we  conceive 
it,  did  not  gain  supremacy  in  Japan  until  Bud- 
dhism was  mtroduced,  which,  along  with  the 
mystic  doctrines  of  a superior  religion,  brought  to 
the  distant  archipelago  a new  morally  founded  no 
longer  on  ancient  magic,  but  on  the  discriminations 
of  conscience,  and  thus  revealed  the  true  idea  of 
sin,  which  consists  not  in  actions  but  in  intentions, 
which  man  avoids  by  virtue  and  atones  for  by 
repentance. 

Lztbratu&s.— The  referancM  ar«  given  in  the  footnotes. 

Michel  Revon. 

SIN  (Muslim). — There  we  various  words  used 
in  the  Qur’an  to  express  the  ideas  of  fault,  crime, 
sin.  The  shades  of  meaning  with  which  they  are 
used  seem  to  vary  with  the  context.  Thus,  sayy&t 
means  evUs  which  may  happen  to  a man. 

So  Ood  preserved  hinx  from  the  evils  they  had  planned.'  • 

It  expresses  the  evils  which  God’s  punishment 
brings.®  It  also  expresses  moral  gpiilt. 

* Whoeo  doeth  evil  and  is  encompassed  with  his  iniquity*  they 
shall  be  the  companions  of  hell  fire.' 4 

The  word  dhanb  expresses  all  forms  of  unbelief 
and  wrong  actions  proceeding  from  such  unbelief. 
The  commission  of  a dhounh  constitutes  one  a kAd(t, 
or  sinner.®  The  word  ithm  seems  to  imply  a wrong 
attitude  to  others  and  so  injustice. 

'Avoid  frequent  snspioion,  for  some  snsplcions  are  a crime.' • 
It  denotes  a wrong  attitude  towards  God. 

'He  who  united  the  gods  with  God  hath  devised  a great 
wickedness.' 7 

The  Qur’&nic  idea  of  sin  seems  to  be  that  it  is 
pride  and  opposition  to  God.  Thus  Satan  (Iblis), 
who  refusea  to  obey  the  command  to  prostrate 
himself  before  Adam,  is  described  as  swelling  with 
pride  and  becoming  an  unbeliever.® 

The  punishment  of  this  rebellious  pride  is  that 
those  who  possess  it  must  remain  in  it. 

' Ths  uniostly  proud  ones  of  the  earth,  will  I turn  aside  from 
my  signs,  for  even  if  they  see  every  sign  they  will  nob  believe 
thent/* 

This  opposition  to  God  may  lead  a man  to  be  an 
atheist,  a polytheist,  or  a simply  cueless  irreligious 
person.  Man  does  not  inherit  a sinful  nature,  but 
simply  a weak  one.  Sin  is  not  so  much  a disposi- 
tion as  a habit  which  men  acquire  because  of  their 
weakness.  The  willing  desire  of  the  natural  heart 
to  sin  is  referred  to  in  what  Joseph  says  of  himself : 

■ Yet  I bold  not  mvself  clear,  for  the  heart  is  prone  to  evil, 
■ave  those  on  whom  the  Lord  bath  mercy.' 

The  Qur’fin  marvels  at  the  sin  of  man,  his  obstinate 
disobedience,  and  calls  upon  him  to  exercise  faith 
and  repentance,  but  it  is  deficient  in  its  call  for  a 
broken  and  contrite  heart. 

' All  throxigh  the  Qur'lln,  the  message  is  that  while  repentance 
must  be  sincere,  it  is  a very  easy  matter,  while  forgiveness  is  a 
question  scarcely  worth  troubling  about,  so  simple  is  its  attain- 


he  hims^  had  no  knowledge.' 

According  to  Muslim  theolomans,  sms  are  of 
two  kinds,  little  (sagAira)  and  great  (A»Mra). 
This  distinction  is  based  on  the  text : 

'To  those  who  avoid  the  great  sins  and  scandals,  bat  commit 


1 See  art.  Maoxo  (Japanese),  voU  viii.  pp.  297^,  298a,  (lOth  and 

nth  Rituals) ; cl.  art.  Huiuk  SAcaxncs  (Japanese  and  Korean), 
vol.  vi.  p.  857a,  and,  lor  a practical  illustration  of  Great  P»m* 
flcation,  art.  Posssssion  (JapaneseX  ^ol.  z.  p.  18 1^. 

S xl.  48.  * XZZ.  85.  4 U,  76. 

• ziL  29,  98.  « xllx.  12.  ’ iv.  61. 

• xxxviU.  74 ; see  also  viL  73-7A  ® vii.  148. 

14  xiL  68. 

U W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  The  Quf'dnie  Doetrine  Stfn,  p.  40. 
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SIN  (Muslim) 


only  the  lighter  fftulte.  verily  the  Lord  wUl  be  dUTuie  of 
mercy.' 1 

Lesser  sins,  mere  faults  and  imperfections  such  as 
are  inherent  in  human  nature,  are  aJl  forgiven,  if 
some  good  act  is  done. 

* Observe  prayer  at  early  morning,  at  the  close  of  day  and  at 
the  approach  of  night : for  the  good  deeds  drive  away  the  evil 
deeds.’ 3 

Opinions  vary  as  to  the  number  of  greater  sins, 
but  in  all  lists  there  occur : intidelity  or  the  ascribe 
ing  of  partners  to  God,  murder,  tneft,  adultery, 
unnatural  crimes,  neglect  of  the  Hamad&n  fast 
and  of  the  Friday  prayers,  magic,  gambling, 
drunkenness,  perjury,  usuiy,  disobe£ence  to 
parents,  false  witness,  defrauding  orphans,  despair 
of  Grod’s  mercy,  continued  commission  of  little 
wns,  and  cowardice  on  the  field  of  battle  before  an 
infidel  enemy.  The  last,  however,  is  said  not  to 
be  a sin  if  the  enemy  outnumber  the  Muslims  by 
more  than  two  to  one.  It  is  said,  further,  that 
the  number  of  great  sins  has  not  been  definitely 
laid  down,  so  that  men  may  exercise  the  greater 
caution. 

If  a learned  man  commits  a little  sin  and  thereby 
misleads  those  whom  he  should  guide,  it  becomes 
great.  If  small  sins  are  repeated  inadvertently, 
they  do  not  become  great ; but,  if  knowingly,  they 
change  into  great  sins.  The  greatest  of  Si  sins  is 
the  associating  of  another  with  God  (shirk).  Other 
sins  may  be  pardoned,  but  not  this.  A Muslim, 
although  he  commits  sins  small  and  great,  will  not 
be  left  in  hell  for  ever,  provided  he  does  not 
commit  this  sin,  or  declare  lawful  what  Gh)d  has 
forbidden. 

Sins  require  no  atonement ; repentance  immedi- 
ately after  the  commission  of  the  sin  is  enough. 

'They  who,  after  they  have  done  a base  deed  or  committed 
wrong  against  their  own  selves,  remember  God  and  implore 
forgiveness  of  their  sins— and  who  will  forgive  sins  but  God 
onlv?— and  persevere  not  in  what  they  have  willingly  done 
amiss : as  for  these,  pardon  from  their  Ixml  shall  be  their 
recompenee.'* 

True  repentance  implies  sorrow  for  sin,  full  purpose 
of  amendment  and  restitution  if  wrong  has  ^en 
done  to  another.  If,  after  repentance,  a man 
again  sins,  the  repentance  is  not  lost,  for  sins 
repented  of  are  no  longer  reckoned.  Some  denv 
the  validity  of  repentance  at  death;  others  say 
that  Grod  accepts  it  even  then.  Infidels  may  be 
forgiven : 

* Say  to  the  infidels.  If  they  desist  [from  their  unbelief],  what 
Is  now  past  shall  be  forgiven  them ; but,  if  they  return  to  it, 
they  have  already  before  them  the  doom  of  the  ancients.'^ 

With  some  theologians,  when  an  infidel  becomes 
a Muslim,  the  act  of  conversion  is  equal  to  repent- 
ance. Others  say  that  repentance  is  a separate 
action  and  must  be  separat^y  and  definitely  made. 
A believer  who  commits  a mortal  sin  does  not,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  orthodox,  become  an  infidel.® 

An  interesting  question  arises  with  regard  to 
the  sinlesanesa  of  prophets.  The  orthodox  belief 
is  that  they  are  free  from  sin.  The  Ash’arites 
hold  that  even  the  power  of  sinning  does  not  exist  in 
them ; the  Hashftmiyyah  , a sub-section  of  the  ShTahs, 
in  order  to  exalt  the  imdms,  hold  that  prophets 
can  sin:  ‘The  prophets  sin,  but  the  Imftms  are 

Sure.*  • The  Mu'tazilites  deny  this,  but  a^it  that 
bey  possess  some  quality  which  keeps  them  from  sin. 
All  are  unanimous  that  prophets  do  not  commit 
the  greater  sins.  As  regards  the  lesser,  some  say 
that  they  may  commit  these  before  inspiration 
ftmAy)  comes  upon  them;  others  that  they  may 
do  so  even  after  inspiration  has  come,  but  that 
such  little  sins  in  them  are  mere  frailties  and  slight 
impe^ections  not  really  amounting  to  sin.  To  a 
Muslim  this  disposes  or  a difficulty  in  the  Qur’an 

i ® iii.  129.  4 yiit  39. 

111.  SS  ^^^Vraphical  Dictionary,  London,  1842-71, 

^ ed.  W.  Ouwton. 

London,  1848,  p.  142. 


itself,  for  there  the  greater  prophets  are  spoken  of 
as  sinning.  Adam’s  fall  is  referred  to  thus ; 

‘ And  we  eaid,  O Adam,  dwell  thou  and  thy  wife  in  the  garden, 
and  eat  ye  plentifully  therefrom  wherever  ye  li*^  but  to  thii 
tree  come  not  nigh  lest  ye  become  of  the  t 
Satan  made  them  slip  from  it,  and  caused 
from  the  place  in  which  they  wsre.*i 

But  it  is  said  that  Adam  did  not  really  sin  ; he  only 
committed  a slight  fault,  which  after  all  proved 
beneficial  to  mankind ; for,  had  he  remained  in 
paradise,  Uie  world  would  not  have  been  peopled, 
and  the  will  of  God,  ‘I  have  not  created  men  ana 
jinn  exc^t  for  worship,*  would  not  have  been  ful- 
filled.* Further,  Adam  and  Eve,  on  being  con- 
victed of  sin,  said : 

‘ O our  Lord,  with  ourselves  have  we  dealt  onlustly : if  thou 
forgive  ns  not  and  have  not  pity  on  us,  we  shall  surely  be  of 
those  who  perish.'  * Noah  said : ‘ Unless  thou  forgive  me  and 
be  merciful  to  me,  I shall  be  one  of  the  lost.*^  Abraham  said  : 
' When  I am  sick,  He  healeth  me,  and  who  will  cause  me  to  die 
and  quicken  me,  and  who,  I hoM,  will  forgive  me  my  sins  in 
the  day  of  reckoning  I * » Moses  killed  a man — an  act  described 
as  a work  of  Satan,  He  repented  and  said : ' 0 my  Lord,  I have 
sinned  to  my  own  heart,  forgive  me.'0 

The  references  to  sins  committed  by  Muhammad 
are  numerous : 

‘Be  thou  steadfast  and  patient,  for  true  is  the  promise  of 
God ; and  seek  pardon  for  thy  sin-'T 

Various  explanations  are  given  of  this  verse. 
Some  say  that  it  refers  to  remissness  in  the  pro- 
pagation of  Isl&m ; others  to  neglect  in  rendering 
thanks  to  God ; but  one  popular  explanation  is 
that  the  Pr^het  was  to  seek  pardon  for  sin  merely 
as  an  act  of  worship  and  as  an  example  of  that 
confession  of  sin  which  was  to  be  a portion  of  the 
worship  rendered  by  his  followers.®  If  this  ex- 
planation is  not  enough,  then  it  is  said  that  the 
word  for  sin  (dhand)  conveys  the  idea  of  a fault 
only,  or  what  is  technically  called  a little  sin. 
The  objection  is  that  this  word  (dhand)  ia  used  to 
describe  the  sin  of  ordinary  people.®  It  is  quite 
clear,  in  general,  that  the  word  used  to  describe 
the  sin  of  Muhammad  does  not  denote  a mere 
trivial  offence,  but  a spreat  sin.  Again,  ‘Ask 
pardon  for  thy  sin  and  for  believers  both  men  and 
women  * is  similarly  explained.  The  Prophet  was 
ordered  by  Grod  to  ask  pardon  for  his  sin,  not 
because  he  really  had  committed  any  sin  which 
needed  pardon,  but  because,  if  he  thus  asked,  then, 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  that  his  actions 
form  the  sunnah,  or  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  it 
woiUd  become  the  duty  of  all  Muslims  to  confess 
their  sins  and  seek  pardon.*^  Another  passage  is : 

* Verily,  we  have  won  for  thee  an  undoubted  victory,  in  order 
that  God  might  forgive  thee  that  which  went  before  of  thy  fault 
and  what  followed  alter.’ ^ 

This  reference  to  an  earlier  and  to  a later  fault  has 
led  to  mauiy  ingenious  explanations,  such  as  the 
fault  before  ana  after  the  descent  of  inspiration 
(wahy);  before  and  after  the  taking  of  Mecca; 
before  and  after  the  revelation  of  this  verse.  But 
all  these  still  leave  the  fault  with  Muhammad ; so 
a further  explanation  is  given.  The  ‘ former  sin  * 
refers  to  the  sin  of  Adam  when  Muhammad  was 
yet  in  the  loins  of  his  great  ancestor  and  the  ‘ later 
sin  * refers  to  the  sin  of  the  followers  of  Muhammad. 
Both  are  connected  with  the  Prophet,  as  Adam 
was  forgiven  by  the  blessing  of  Muhammad  and 
Muslims  will  be  pardoned  through  his  intercession. 
The  traditions  al^  record  the  fact  that  Muhammad 
prayed  for  the  pardon  of  his  sins.  On  the  authority 
of  'A’isha  it  is  said  that  Muhammad  used  often  to 
say : ‘ By  thy  praise  0 God,  pardon  me  ’ ; ‘ 0 Gk)d, 
i it.  88  f . a E.  Sell,  Faith  qf  I4ldm2,  p.  245. 

• viL  22.  4 xi.  49.  6 xxvi.  82. 

« «vUI.  16 : 8e«  also  9a^  al-Bukhiri,  Leyden,  1862,  iiL  194. 

7 Qur'an,  xL  67. 

8 See  also  Bai4&wi,  ed.  H.  O.  Fleischer,  Leipzig,  1848,  it  214. 

» Qur’an,  lx.  108,  xxvUL  78,  xiL  29. 

W xlvii. 

Tafsir-l-Huaalni,  quoted  in  Sell«,  p.  246. 

“ xlviiL  IL 


'ansgressora ; and 
their  banishment 
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I ask  pardon  of  thee  for  my  offence,  and  I ask  of 
thee  thy  mercy.*  On  the  authority  of  Aba  Huraira 
it  is  recorded  that  Muhammad  said : * I ask  pardon 
of  God  and  repent  (return)  towards  Him  more  than 
seventy  times  a day.*  ^ It  is  said  that  Muhammad 
felt  such  remorse  when  he  had.  committed  slight 
faults  that  he  called  them  sins  when  they  were  not 
really  such.  The  reply  to  this  is  obvious.  From 
a Muhammadan  standpoint,  the  Qur*&n  is  the 
word  of  God  and  not  of  man;  so  it  is  Gk)d  and 
not  Muhammad  who  speaks  of  the  Prophet*s  sin. 
Whilst,  however,  the  Qur’an  lends  no  countenance 
to  the  idea  that  prophets  cannot  sin  and  indeed 
refers  to  their  sins,  there  is  no  mention  whatever 
of  sin  in  connexion  with  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  the 
one  sinless  prophet  of  Islam. 

The  Muhammadan  view  of  sin  looks  upon  it  as 
the  neglect  of  the  arbitra^  decrees  of  an  absolute 
Ruler  rather  than  as  an  offence  against  an  immut- 
able moral  law  of  right  or  wrong.  This  is  the  real 
defence  for  many  of  the  actions  of  the  Prophet. 
In  other  men  they  would  have  been  sin,  but  they 
are  not  to  be  considered  so  in  him,  as  God  com- 
manded him  to  perform  them.  This  also  accounts 
for  the  absence  of  any  moral  gradation  of  the  great 
sins.  Adultery  U a great  sin,  but  so  is  flight  from 
a field  of  battle  ; murder  is  a great  sin,  but  so  is 
the  neglect  of  a fast.  All  this  shows  how  the 
Muhammadan  conception  of  God  as  a despotic 
ruler,  who  lays  down  laws  for  no  apparent  reason 
but  that  He  wills  so  to  do,  haa  led  to  a false  notion 
about  the  real  nature  of  sin.  E,g.,  associating 
others  with  God  in  worship  is  the  first  and  greatest 
of  the  great  sins,  yet  the  angels  were  ordered  to 
worship  Adam.  Iblis  (Satan)  refused  and  was,  in 
conseouence,  driven  out  of  paradise.’  The  sin 
here  aid  not  consist  in  the  breach  of  the  eternal 
law  that  worship  belongs  to  Gk>d  alone,  but  in  dis- 
obedience to  a command,  arbitrary  in  its  nature 
and  contrary  to  the  great  law  of  man’s  relation  to 
God.  Again,  sin  is  looked  upon  as  a weakness  of 
human  nature.  The  sinner  is  not  much  to  blame, 
and  Ck>d  is  mercifuL  The  spirit  of  fatalism  also 
deadens  the  conscience  and  makes  a man  accept 
even  his  failings  as  decreed  for  him.  The  sensual 
descriptions  of  paradise,  looked  upon  by  a few 
purer-minded  Muslims  only  as  allegoiicad,  deaden 
the  moral  sense.  It  is  difficult  for  the  man  inclmed 
to  give  way  to  his  passions  to  see  that  what  is  right 
in  neaven  is  wrong  on  earth.  Sin,  also,  is  too 
often  regarded  as  an  external  pollution  which  the 
performance  of  certain  good  actiozis  and  attention 
to  the  prescribed  religious  ritual  can  cleanse.  The 
giving  of  alms  is  said  to  *do  away  sins.**  The 
ceremonial  ablution  before  the  stated  prayers  is 
such  a meritorious  ceremony  that  the  Prophet 
said ; ‘ When  the  Muslim  performs  his  ablutions, 
all  his  sins  will  be  forgiven  him.’  The  "haijt  or 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  * meanses  the  hearts  oi  men 
and  makes  them  innocent  like  new-born  babes.’* 
There  are  numerous  traditions ' on  the  subject  of 
sin,  the  result  of  belief  in  whidi  has  been  to  lessen 
the  idea  of  its  evil  nature  and  to  make  the  means 
for  its  removal  very  mechanical.  Doubtless  there 
are  Muslims  who  have  a deeper  sense  of  sin  and 
who  believe  in  repentance  ana  amendment  of  life, 
men  who  place  little  faith  in  all  the  puerile  stories 
handed  down  by  tradition ; but  the  tendency  of 
the  whole  system  of  belief  and  practice,  of  the 
dogmatic  statements  and  of  the  alleged  usage  of 
the  Prophet,  is  to  make  the  Muslim  attitude  to 
sin  mechanical,  with  outward  formalism  as  the 

MUkdiv:i-M<udbi(h^  ed.  BotnbaT,  1878;  for  soany  other 
rimil&r  traditions  see  W.  St.  Olair  vdsdall,  TKt  Path  of 
London  and  Msdras,  1912. 

2 vIU.  10.  » li.  278. 

* Msulavi  Ba£l*ad-dln  A^>znad,  in  Ninetunth  Century ^ xliL 
CI897]  622. 

8 Meehkdt,  bk.  i.  ch.  iL,  quoted  in  Di,  p.  606. 


general  rule  and  inward  spiritual  experience  the 
rare  exception. 

LrrsaaTURS. — ^W.  R.  W.  Gardner,  The  OvLr'dnic  Doctrine 
of  Sin,  London  and  Madras,  1914;  T.  P.  Hughes,  DI, 
London.  1895;  E.  Sell,  The  Faith  <^f  Ul&nC^,  do.  1907; 
D.  B.  Macdonald,  Muslim  Theology,  do.  1908,  Appendix  1, 
The  Religious  Life  and  Attitude  in  Isldm,  Chicago,  1909, 

iect.x.  Edward  Sell. 

SIN  (Roman). — Sin,  in  the  Christian  world, 
implies  a personal  and  moral  relation  between 
man  and  the  divine  power  which  was  never 
realised  in  anything  like  the  same  degree  in 
ancient  Roman  life.  The  sinner  is  to  modems 
not  only  a breaker  of  superhuman  law,  but  a 
contemner  of  the  majesty  of  a divine  person.  The 
sense  of  being  at  enmity  with  superhuman  forces 
was  of  course  conspicuous  in  primitive  Roman 
religion,  as  in  primitive  religions  of  all  ages  and 
all  lands.  The  condition  of  hostility  is  declared 
by  the  god  against  the  human  being  for  some 
offence  v^ich  may  have  been  given  by  him  quite 
unwittingly ; but  the  punishment  which  he  suffers 
is  not  the  less  beHeved  to  be  merited.  Although 
the  tragic  conception  of  the  Greek  &Trj  is  forei^ 
to  native  Italic  and  Roman  beliefs,  yet  they  m- 
duded  the  persuasion  that  divine  vengeance  often 
falls  on  a human  being  for  some  merely  mechanical 
error  apart  from  blameworthiness  of  a moral 
character.  In  the  Roman  ties  diuinum  of  early 
days,  as  in  the  secular  law,  a casual  slip  in  cere- 
monial action  or  utterance  might  entail  dire 
consequences,  comparable  to  those  assigned  to 
arrogant  defiance  or  neglect  of  the  deity.  The 
rigioity  of  the  religious  formula  wsls  parallel  to 
that  OI  the  legal  formula,  and  the  maxim  of  the 
Twdve  Tables,  *uti  lingua  nnneupassit,  ita  ius 
esto,*  applied  in  both  spheres.  In  the  field  of  early 
ancient  civilization  deities  were  realized  as  essenti- 
ally civic,  smd  as  concerned  only  with  the  members 
of  particular  communities.  It  was  natural  there- 
fore that  offences  sigainst  them  should  be  on  the 
same  level  with  the  offences  against  secular  Isiw. 
Each  man  was  related  to  the  divinities  of  his  city 
rather  as  a citizen  than  as  a mere  person.  When 
deities  csime  to  be  conceived  as  non-local,  the  idea 
of  offences  against  them  grew  to  be  larger  and 
more  refined.  The  old  civic  cults  were  felt  by  the 
most  cultivated  spirits  to  be  crarapingly  formal 
and  narrow,  and  men  turned  away  from  them, 
finding  satisfaction  for  their  needs  in  those  more 
emotional  and  spontaneous  forms  of  worship  which 
spread  from  East  to  West  and  to  a large  extent 
supplanted  immemorial  civic  usage.  In  Italy  the 
new  influences  were  first  felt  among  the  Greek 
setHements,  but  they  had  so  fax  affected  the  Italic 
peoples  that  in  186  b.c.  the  Roman  senate,  as  the 
supreme  religious  authority  in  Italy,  felt  con- 
strained to  suppress  those  * Bacchic  * brotherhoods 
which  were  regarded  as  constituting  a * conspiracy  ’ 
against  society  and  the  State.  The  decrees  then 
issued  are  contained  in  the  famous  extant  in- 
scription.^ 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  to  certain  offences 
of  special  enormity  the  notion  of  sinfulness  did 
attach  in  very  early  days  among  Romans,  as 
among  Greeks.  An  offender  guilty  of  a crime  to 
which  the  vague  but  awful  penalty  * Sacer  esto  ’ 
was  assigned  was  outlawed  and  might  lawfully 
be  slain,  as  odious  to  the  gods,  by  any  man's 
hand.’ 

The  consciousness  of  personal  defilement,  as 
caused  by  the  perpetration  of  acts  forbidden  by 
the  deities,  was  stimulated  in  Italy  by  the  Grceco- 
Oriental  worships,  which  became  ever  more  popular. 
A feeling  spread  that  for  the  welfare  of  the  soul 
it  was  needful  to  seek  reconciliation  with  heaven 
and  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  error,  by 

1 CIL  L 19a  ’ See  art  Roilut  Bxuaio]i. 
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ppeciaJ  services  and  practices  which  would  ensure 
divine  pardon  and  relief  from  the  stains  contracted 
by  the  soul.  The  mysteries,  as  a special  means  of 
escape,  never  held  the  same  importance  in  Koman 
culture  as  they  a<^uired  for  the  Greeks.^  In  the 
West  the  conception  of  sin  was  vivified  in  a hi^h 
degree  by  the  prevalence  in  late  anti(^uity  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  which  drew  much  of  its  spiritual 
effectiveness  from  the  mystical  religions  of  the 
East,  transmitted  through  a Greek  atmosphere. 
The  ethical  assets  of  philosophy  became  dominant 
over  the  speculative  teaching  in  the  Stoic  as  in  all 
the  late  schools  of  Hellas.  The  idea  of  sin  was 
especially  developed  by  the  Stoics  (g.v.),  whose 
etnical  <ioctrines  took  a strong  hold  of  the  later 
culture  of  Rome  as  of  Greece.  These  philosophers, 
paying  little  heed  to  many  insuperable  antinomies, 
contrived  to  combine  a pantheism  which  was 
technically  materialistic  with  the  conception  of  a 
personal  mation  to  a Supreme  Bein^,  and  to  tinge 
with  emotion  an  intelleotualism  which  in  some  of 
its  aspects  remained  as  dry  and  barren  as  it  could 
well  be.  The  Stoic  law  of  life  for  the  individual 
was  summed  up  in  unswerving  loyalty  to  a divine 
order  of  the  universe,  and  in  the  composure  of  the 
will  to  perfect  harmony  with  the  will  of  God.  A 
healthy  state  of  the  will,  according  to  the  Stoics, 
ensures  happiness,  while  a recalcitrance  against 
the  divine  purposes,  as  stressed  in  the  ordered 
universe,  brings  misery,  l^e  Stoics  brought  into 
general  use  the  terms  for  * sin  * which  established 
themselves  in  the  Greek  world,  viz.  d/iaprla  and 
d/xdpn7/xa,  and  these  were  rendered  in  Latin  by 
veccaiio  and  p^atum,  which  passed  into  the 
langua^  of  Latin  Christian  theology.  The  whole 
duty  01  man  was  declared  by  the  Stoics  to  lie  in 
self-discipline,  to  the  end  that  the  will  might  be 
brought  mto  complete  accord  with  the  will  of  God. 
A religious  fervour  was  thus  infused  into  the 
pursuit  of  virtue,  which  was  a new  influence  in 
culture,  and  the  sway  of  Stoic  relimous  and  moral 
teaching  over  the  civilization  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
with  its  action  on  early  Christian  thoug^ht,  waa 
incalculably  powerful.  This  was  achiev^  in  the 
paradoxical  manner  of  the  Stoics,  in  spite  of  their 
theoretic  doctrine  that  sin  has  its  origin  in  erroneous 
intellectual  judraent.  The  whole  field  of  educa- 
tion in  imperial  Koman  times  was  permeated  by  a 
Stoic  colouring,  which  entered  deeply  into  early 
Christian  literature  and  into  all  the  later  develop- 
ments of  philosophy,  in  which  the  corruption  of 
the  human  soul  and  the  need  for  a divine  deliver- 
ance were  accepted  as  axiomatic.  TMs  great 
practical  achievement  of  Stoicism  in  the  Roman 
world  was  accomplished  in  spite  of  some  doctrines 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  work  against 
g^eral  acceptance.  Opponents  of  the  school 
ridiculed  their  admission  that  the  appearance  in 
the  world  of  the  perfect  man  had  been  rarer  than 
that  of  the  pheemx.  Again,  the  Stoic  thesis  that 
*all  sins  are  equal*  (».e.  are  of  the  same  heinous- 
ness) was  difficult  to  accommodate  to  ordinary 
life,  and  indeed  it  was  more  or  less  ignored  in 
Stoic  literature,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  writings 
of  Sene^  The  attractiveness  of  man’s 

proper  aim,  m the  Stoic  view,  was  great  enough 
to  overcome  the  weight  of  the  paradoxes  which 
encumbered  it.  Many  utterances  are  to  be  found 
in  the  later  classical  literature,  above  all  in  the 
Stoic,  relating  to  the  subject  of  sin,  which  have 
an  almost  Christian  ring.  The  idea  of  * salvation  * 
from  sin  is  often  found  in  connexion  with  the 
different  divinities  who  were  customarily  desig- 
nated as  ‘saviours*  (<ra>T%»t).  The  notion  of  a 
‘new  birth,’  so  eminently  Christian,  is  encountered 
in  connexion  with  the  ceremony  of  the  tauroboliitm 

isee  srtt.  Mtstxuu  (Qrs«k,  Phryirian,  st&X  MrsTuisa 
(RomanX 


(q.v. ),  whereby,  as  one  inscription  records,  a man 
was  ‘reborn  for  everlasting  life*  (‘renatus  in 
aetemum  *). 

LiTsaATUKB.— Information  on  this  subject  Is  widely  scattered 
in  works  bearing  on  ancient  phUoerahy  and  religion.  Specially 
may  be  mentioned  B.  Zeller,  DU  PhuowphU  der  OrUchen,  UL, 
* Naoharistotelische  Pbiloeophie  Leipzig,  190S-09,  and  B.  V. 
Arnold,  Roman  StoxeUm^  Cambridge,  1911,  cb.  xlv.  * Sin  and 
Weakness.*  J.  S.  Reid. 

SIN  f Teutonic). — In  the  old  Teutonic  languages, 
especially  in  the  Gothic,  there  is  no  clear  concept 
of  sin  as  a conscious  nonconformity  to,  or  trans- 
gression of,  an  ideal  standard  of  right  or  duty  as 
revealed  in  conscience  or  divine  law.^  The  word 

fyn  entered  the  North  from  western  Germany. 

t was  a derivative  from  sun,  a root  of  several 
compounds  with  the  implicated  idea  of  a denial 
or  an  apology.  Its  meaning  when  used  in  cognate 
languages  was  rather  uncertain.  In  the  Salic 
Law  ‘ it  was  used  in  establishing  a plea  of  ‘ Not 
guilty*  before  the  court,  while  later  it  came  to 
Stan  a as  a technical  and  abstract  expression  for 
the  matter  of  the  accusation  itself,  as  we  notice 
in  Hdiand,  the  Old  Saxon  epic  of  the  Saviour 
from  about  825.  In  the  Northern  languages  this 
usage  also  became  established  by  way  of  accommoda- 
tion as  Christianity  was  introduced.  The  word 
generally  used  for  sin  in  Ulfilas’  translation  of  the 
New  Testament,  from  about  360,  was/ro-vaurA^, 
'misdeed* — an  idea  which  was  rea<uly  compre- 
hended by  the  Gothic  peoples  among  which  he 
worked  as  a missionary. 

Thus,  while  it  must  oe  granted  that  it  is  difScult 
exactly  to  make  out  the  early  Teutonic  idea  of  sin 
in  a manner  which  would  meet  the  philosophical 
and  religious  requirements  of  our  times,  and 
even  if  we  allow  that  Teutonic  literature  reveals 
character  rather  than  principles  of  conduct,  this 
does  not  mean  that  the  Teutons  were  callous  to 
moral  requirements.  Their  convictions  about  right 
and  wrong  were  very  decided,  at  least  on  certain 
points.  With  them  olasphemy,  e.g.,  was  a great 
sin,  as  were  also  perjury  and  adultery.  There  is 
therefore  evidently  a moral  value  placed  upon 
man’s  conduct  as  noticed  in  the  Vblus^  and 
other  Eddie  songs,  in  the  Gylfaginning^  and  in  the 
Northern  and  Icelandic  sagas.  In  the  NibeluMen- 
lied,  the  great  German  epic  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  are  few  traces  of  strictly  moral 
sentiments,  for,  while  this  Lied  in  its  subject- 
matter  has  much  in  common  with  the  Eddas,  it 
brings  out  less  of  the  humane  character  smd  more 
of  the  valiant  and  heroic. 

With  the  earlier  Teuton,  as  known  to  Tacitus, 
the  case  was  different.  When  treating  of  crimes 
and  courts  he  says  : 

*The  nature  of  the  crime  determines  the  puniehment 
Traitors  and  deserters  they  hang  on  trees.  Oowards  and  those 
given  to  debauchery  they  smother  in  filthy  bon  and  fens, 
casting  a hurdle  over  them.  In  these  different  punishments  the 
point  and  spirit  of  the  law  is,  that  crimes  which  affect  the 
political  organization  may  be  exposed  to  public  notoriety,  whOe 
the  infamous  rice  and  the  debauchee  cannot  too  soon  be  removed 
from  the  light  of  day.'  > 

The  classification  which  is  here  brought  out  could 
be  arrived  at  only  from  a moral  point  of  view. 
That  cowards  were  counted  infamous  is  evident 
to  eveiy  student  of  Teutonic  life  and  literature. 
Cowardice  was  the  sin  of  all  sins,  for  which  there 
was  no  pardon.* 

The  eschatological  views  which  are  abundant 
in  the  later  songs  of  the  Edda,  in  the  Gylfaginn- 
ing,  and  in  the  sagas  a^ee  entirely  with  the 
grouping  of  sins  and  punishments  as  obtaining 
in  tms  me.  In  Saxo’s  Danish  History  the  place 
where  the  condemned  are  kept  and  tortured  is 
described  in  the  most  repulsive  terms,  while  the 
I Moritz  Heyne,  Deutsehet  WdrUrbueh,  uL  910. 
s J.  F.  Behrend,  Lex  SaUoaS. 

* GUrm,  xlL  ^ Ib.  vL 
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inmates  are  depicted  accordingW.^  In  the  Gyl- 
faginning  we  nave  it  set  forth  that  the  con- 
sequences of  all  misdeeds  and  crimes  wUl  follow 
the  sinner  after  death,  and  that  he  will  have  to 
meet  with  due  punishment  in  Nastrand,  one  of 
the  dismal  halls  below  Niflheim,  where  Hel  rules.* 
Those  who  arrive  at  their  dreadful  destination  are 
sinners  of  various  descriptions  and  classes,  of 
which  nine  or  ten  are  enumerated  in  the  Song  of 
tJu  Sun — ^if  this  poem,  standing  almost  on  the 
border-line  between  heathendom  and  Christianity, 
may  be  taken  as  a witness.  From  it  as  well  as 
from  many  other  records,  some  of  undisputed 
heathen  character,  we  learn  that  enemies  oil  the 
gods,  desecrators,  the  unmerciful,  perjurers, 
murderers,  adulterers,  the  covetous,  tne  proud 
and  the  arrogant,  violators  of  laws,  and  breakers 
of  covenants  are  doomed  to  Niflhel  for  ever,  or 
at  least  for  a very  long  time.* 

In  the  VUluspa*^  Nastrand  and  its  woeful 
prisoners  are  described  as  follows : 

* She  MW  a hall  atandiniTt 
tar  from  the  tun, 
in  Nastrand ; 

its  doors  are  northward  turned, 
venom-drops  tall  in 
through  its  apertures : 
entwined  is  that  hall 
with  serpents*  backs. 

She  there  mw  wading 
the  sluggish  streams 
bloodtbimy  men 
and  perjurers, 

and  him  who  the  ear  beguiles 
of  another’s  wife. 

There  Nidhfigg  sucks 
the  coinses  of  the  dead ; 
the  wolf  tears  men. 

Understand  ye  yet,  or  what?* 

From  all  this  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the 
ooncept  of  a coming  retribution  m another  world 
was  mstered  and  entertained  by  the  Teutons  and 
especially  by  those  of  the  north.  It  also  goes 
without  saying  that  man’s  moral  responsibility 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  even  though  the  ve^ 
idea  of  sin  was  not  altogether  like  ours,  it 
referred  less  to  the  religious  life  itself — something 
of  which  we  know  very  little  in  regard  to  the 
Teuton — and  more  to  the  external  behaviour. 
The  reaction  upon  the  sinner  himself  from  the 
evil  deed  in  the  first  place  made  him  an  outcast 
from  his  own  people  and  an  object  of  punishment, 
while  in  the  second  the  doom  follow  him  after 
death  and  into  the  dismal  regions  of  Hel,  where 
he  will  be  chastised  according  to  his  deserts.  Sin 
as  a condemnation  will  cleave  to  him  for  ever. 
In  the  light  of  this,  those  two  well-known  strophes 
from  Hdvamdi^  may  be  easier  of  interpretation  as 
presenting  the  Teutonic  snmmini^-np  of  the  value 
of  msm’s  deeds  and  the  result  of  his  entire  life : 

* Oattle  di«.  kindred  die,  we  ounelvM  also  die  ; 
but  the  fair  same  never  dies  of  him  who  has  earned  it. 

OatUe  (Ue,  kindred  die,  we  ourselves  also  die ; 
but  I know  one  thing  that  nerer  dies, — 

Judgment  on  ea^  one  dead.* 

LnsRATtnui.— Moritx  Heyne,  DeuUOitt  WdrUrbvuh^  UL, 
Leipzig,  1895;  Iax  Salica^  ^ J.  F.  Behrend^  Weimar.  1887; 
Tacit^  (?«rmaniea;  Saxo  Grammaticus.  Daniih  History^ 
books  tr.  O.  Elton,  London,  1894 ; Ttu  Elder  Edda^  tr. 

Benjamin  Thorpe,  do.  1^ ; R.  B.  Anderson,  T?u  Younger 
Edda^  Chicago,  1880 ; A.  OLrlk,  Eordieehee  Geieteeleben, 
Heidelberg,  1908 ; R.  HQdebrand,  RsMt  und  Situ  auf  den 
pnmitiveren  loirUehaftL  Kulturetufen?,  Jena,  1908;  J.  A. 
Enander,  Vara  Porfddere  Sinnelag,  Stockholm.  1S94;  C 
Rosenberg,  Eordboemee  Aandelivfra  Oldtiden  till  vore  Dage^ 
Copenhagen,  1877-78 ; V.  Grdnbeck,  HeUighed  og  Eelligdorn. 
Copenhagen,  1912;  see  also  literature  to  artt.  Saoiimox  (Teutonic) 
and  SikSVATioif  (Teutonic).  S.  G.  YOUNOEBT. 

SIN  (Original).— See  Original  Sin. 

1 Saxo  Oram.,  Eng.  tr.  ed.  Rasmus  B.  Anderson,  New  York, 
1906,  IL  617  f. 

s Younger  Edda^  ch.  84. 

s Song  gf  the  Sun,  st.  68-68 ; Sig.  Pajn.  IL  4. 

« Foitopo,  St.  42  f.  0 St.  76  L 


SIND,  SINDH. — The  province  of  Sind  forms  the 
extreme  north-west  portion  of  the  Bombay  Presi- 
den(^,  consisting  of  the  lower  valley  and  delta  of 
the  Indus,  with  au  area  of  46,968  sq.  m.  and  a 
population  of  3,613,435. 

X.  Name. — It  takes  its  name  from  Skr.  sindhut 
probably  connected  with  the  root  syand,  * to  flow,* 
*the  ocean,’  afterwards  specially  applied  to  the 
river  Indus. 

* Siadhu  in  the  Bigveda  and  the  Atharvaveda  often  means  **  a 
stream’*  merely,  but  it  has  also  the  more  exact  sense  of  '*  the 
stream**  par  excellence,  the  Indus.  The  name  is,  however, 
rarely  mentioned  after  the  period  of  the  Sagihitae,  always  then 
oooorrlng  in  such  a way  asV)  suggest  distance.’! 

a.  History. — Sind  formed  an  early  Aryan  settlement  and  a 
teat  of  trade  with  E.  Africa  and  the  Persian  Gulf  (e.  lOOO  B.a), 
was  conquered  by  Darius  Hystaspcs  (521-485  B.a),  by  Alexander 
the  Great  (326  B.O.X  fonned  port  of  the  Maurjran  empire,  and 
was  occupied  by  the  Ephtballtee  or  White  Huns  in  the  7th  cent. 
A.D.  It  WM  the  first  i>art  of  India  occupied  by  the  Hohamma- 
dans  under  the  leadership  of  Muhammad  ihn  Q&sim  (a.d.  712). 
Mahmfid  of  Ghazni  occupied  the  valley  (1024-26).  After  this  it 
became  the  seat  of  a Hindu  dynas^,  uat  of  the  Siimras  (1058), 
who  were  overthrown  by  Alk-ud-din  KhilJI  about  the  end  of  the 
18th  century.  They  wore  followed  by  another  Hindu  dynasty, 
the  Sammks.  Finally  (1592),  the  Mughal  Akbar  united  the 
province  to  the  empire  at  Delhi.  Towards  the  end  of  the  17th 
cent,  the  Kalhorfts  rose  to  power  in  the  lower  Indus  valley,  and 
ruled  It  till  the  invasion  of  ^&dir  Shfth  (1789).  Subeequently  it 
was  held  by  local  princes,  the  T&lpur  MIrs,  who  were  defeated 
by  Sir  C.  Napier  at  the  battle  of  M.i&m  In  1848,  when  the  whole 
valley,  with  the  exception  of  the  Ehairpur  State,  waa  annexed 
to  the  British  dominions.* 

3.  Ethnology. — ^The  province  is  distinguished 
from  other  parts  of  India  by  the  great  predomi- 
nance of  Muhammadans,  who,  at  the  census  of 
1911,  amounted  to  75 '14  per  cent  of  the  total 
population,  Hindus  being  5^*83  p^  cent,  and  the 
oalance  being  made  np  of  animists,  Christians, 
Parsis,  Jews,  and  the  so-called  Hindu -Muhamma- 
dans, who  follow  both  creeds.*  The  Sindis  may  be 
regarded  as  descendants  of  the  original  Hindu 
population,  who  were  converted  to  ul&m  during 
the  reign  of  the  Umayyad  Jchdt^aTis.  When  the 
province  was  invaded  by  Muhauimad  ihn  Q&sim, 
there  was  a large  and  flonzishing  Hindu  kingdom, 
provided  with  an  efficient  army.*  The  foreign 
elements  are  represented  by  Sayyids,  Afgh&us, 
Balooh,  J&t,  Meman,  Elhwftja,  and  African  slaves.* 
The  Hindus  occupy  a position  analogous  to  that  of 
the  Musalm&us  in  the  rest  of  the  Presidency,  being 
in  a minority  and  greatly  influenced  by  the  former 
predominance  of  Musalm&n  idesks  and  culture. 
The  Br&hmans,  consisting  of  Pokhamfie  (or  Push- 
kam&s)  from  It&jput&n&  and  SSxaswata  from  the 
Panj&b,  are  illiterate  and  depraved.  There  are  no 
K^atriy&s,  those  claiming  that  position  being 
generally  Bany&s  who  have  partly  conformed  to 
Sikhism,  and  are  really  heterodox.*  The  most 
important  Hindu  caste  is  that  of  the  Lohftn&s,  of 
whom  the  'Amil  section  are  clerks  and  writers, 
early  immigrants  from  the  Panjab,  as  la  shown  by 
their  language  and  its  alphabet.  They  wesir  the 
Br&hmanical  cord  (janeo),  worship  the  god  of  the 
Indus,  V4uu,  or  Siva,  or  follow  the  faith  of  Nauak 
Shah  (a.v.).  The  other  important  Banya  caste  is 
that  of  theBhatias,  who  are  strong  in  Gujarat  and 
Cutoh.*  There  are  few  castes  of  the  Sadra  group, 
those  that  exist  wearing  the  Brahmanical  cora, 
applying  the  Hindu  sectarlal  marks  to  their  fore- 
head, and  in  aU  other  respects  imitating  Banyas. 
They  generally  worship  Siva  and  bis  consort  Devi, 
and  employ  Br&hmon  priests.  The  Sikhs  include 
the  Akall  Khals^  or  pure  Sikhs,  and  the  Lohanas. 
The  former  imitate  the  Pan  jab  devotees — ^never 
cut  their  hair,  eat  various  forbidden  meats,  such 
as  the  domestic  fowl,  have  the  usual  tabu  against 
tobacco,  anoint  their  hair  with  butter  instdd  of 


! A A.  Mocdonell  and  A B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  London, 
1912,  U.  460. 

* See  AitkexK  QaxeUeer,  p.  85  fl. ; IGl  xxii.  8841L 

* Centue  gf  India,  19X1,  viL,  Bombay,  p.  68. 

^ Hueheo,  Oasetteer,  p.  86.  * Burton,  SindK,  p.  238  IL 

« /b.  p.  818.  7 BG  ix.  pt.  L UMl]  il6fl. 
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oil,  and  eat  flesh  only  when  the  animal  has  been 
killed  according  to  the  ritual  The  local 

Hinduism  is  thus  of  an  impure  type,  only  a few 
Br&hmans  studying  Sanskrit,  while  the  popular 
faith  is  mixed  up  'v^th  Isl&m  and  Sikhism.^ 

4.  The  fusion  of  Islam  with  Hinduism. — We 

find  Isl&m  and  Hinduism  amalgamated  here  in  a 
more  remarkable  way,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India.  The  Hindu  will  often  become  the 
disciple  {murid)  of  a Muslim,  and  tnca  versa ; not 
only  are  the  same  saints  respected  by  members  of 
both  religions,  but  each  faith  uses  a aiflerent  name 
for  the  same  holy  man.  The  Hindus  know  the 
river-god  under  the  name  of  Jind  Pir  feitufoA,  * the 
living  one  ’),  while  Muhammadans  call  him  Khw&- 
mh  Khidr ; in  the  same  way  Uddhero  L&l  of  the 
Hindus  lE^omes  the  Musalm&n  Shaikh  Tahir  and 
L&1&  Jasr&j  becomes  Plr  Mangho.  The  Hindus, 
probably  with  justice,  claim  these  worthies  as 
their  own,  and  the  Musalm&ns  have  only  applied 
new  names  to  them.  J 

5.  Worship  of  saints. — The  distinguishing  feature 
of  Isl&m  in  Sind  is  the  wide-spread  worship  of 
saints  {pir,  wall).*  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
influence  of  l^fiflsm  {q.v.),  and  is  opposed  to  the 
original  form  of  the  faith.  But,  though  they  may 
have  lost  touch  with  orthodoxy,  the  Musalm&ns 
are  a religious  people. 

* The  mast  of  th«  Sind  poas&ntry,  though  th«y  may  be  un- 
aoQuainted  with  the  cardinal  articlee  of  their  faith,  are  careleee 
or  Ignorant  of  ita  precepts  ; but,  upon  the  whole,  they  strike  a 
stranmr  as  being  more  religious  according  to  their  lights  than 
Musalmans  of  almost  any  other  part  of  India.  They  are  also 
^re-eminent  for  abject  dsTotlon  to  PIrs  and  Sayads,  living  or 


The  most  eminent  of  these  saints  are  L&l  Sh&hb&z 
and  Pir  Mangho,  or  Mango. 

LU  Sbfthb&s,  the  head  of  the  Jal&li  order,  whose  original 
name  was  TTsmao-i-Merwandi,  from  his  birthplace,  was  a 
qalandar  and  a rigid  celibate  who  died  at  Sehw&n  in  1274.  He 
was  called  8hihb£i,  ' the  red  falcon,'  because,  as  in  the  legend 
of  Abrabam,s  his  ooloiir  was  changed  to  red  by  his  penance  of 
sitting  in  an  iron  pot  over  a broiling  fire  for  a year.s  His  tomb 
Is  much  resproted,  and  eveiy  year  a girl  of  the  Ehonbati,  or 
weaver,  caste  is  married  to  bis  tomb,  ^th  music,  dancing,  and 
other  solemnities.  She  is  never  allowed  to  contract  a real 
marriage.  The  rite  of  initiation  into  the  order  is  made  as 
humiliating  as  possible,  in  order  to  prepare  the  religious 
mendicant  (/aqir)  for  the  life  which  he  is  about  to  adopt.  All 
hair  on  his  person  is  removed;  the  tomb  attendants  ol^ken 
his  face,  hang  a cord  round  his  neck,  show  him  a looking-glass, 
and  ask  him  how  he  likes  his  appearance.  He  replies,  ^ery 
much.*  Then  his  shoxilder  is  seared  with  a hot  iron,  his  body  is 
stripped  and  smeared  with  oowdong,  and  he  is  told  to  go  forth 
into  the  world  and  beg  his  bread.? 

The  cult  of  Pir  Mango  at  Mogar  TaUo,  or  the  OrooodQe  Tank, 
near  Karichi,  is  more  remarkable.  In  the  tank  a number  of 
tame  orooodilee  {Oroeodaus  paluslris)  are  kept,  and  goafs  flesh 
is  given  to  them  by  pilgrims.  Here,  about  the  middle  of  the 
18th  cent.,  a Musalm&n  hermit  caused  a stream  to  trickle  out  of 
the  rook,  and  L&l  Sh&hb&z  In  like  manner  produced  a mineral 
spring.  Pilgrims  visit  the  tomb  of  Pir  Mango,  and  Hindus 
venerate  the  place  oat  of  reverence  for  the  warm  water.s 


6.  Worship  of  the  river  Indus. — The  cult  of 
Khw&jah  Killer,  or  Khigr,*  is  common  in  Sind, 
where  the  saint  ia  re^rded  as  the  numen  of  the 
Indus.  His  shrine  at  Kohii  is  said  to  have  been 
built  A.D.  925  by  a Delhi  merchant,  whose  daughter 
a wicked  king  tried  to  abduct ; when  she  prayed 
to  the  saint,  he  changed  the  course  of  the  river  and 
saved  her  honour.^®  He  is  known  as  Jend&,  or 
Jind&,  * the  living  * (tindah)  saint.  Closely  con- 
nected or  identical  with  him  is  Uddhero  Lftl, 
known  as  Vadherft  L&l  in  the  Panj&b,  said  to  be 
prime  minister  {toasnr)  of  the  Kkwftjah.  A long 
tale  is  told  how  he  saved  the  Hindus  from  perse- 
cution by  a qd^,  or  law  officer,  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Aurangzib.  He  is  also  known  as  Shaikh 
Tahir,  and  is  much  respected  by  Musalm&ns,  who 

1 Burton,  p.  817  ff.  ® /b.  p.  825. 

* See  art.  bahttb  ahd  MAATraa  (Muhammadan  in  India). 

* Aitken,  p.  169.  o Qur^dn,  xxi.  68  f. 

« Burton,  Sind  Revisited,  IL  186  ff. 

7 Burton,  Sindh,  p.  211  f. 

* Barton,  Sind  Revisited,  L 92ff. 

® See  art.  Ksipa.  lO  Hughes,  p.  681. 


deny  that  he  has  any  connexion  with  the  Hindus. 
In  another  story  Uddhero  Lftl  was  an  incarnation 
of  the  river  Indus  who  rose  from  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a spearman,  mounted  on  a white  horse, 
and  was  then  reborn  from  a Banyft,  or  merchant 
woman.  He  overcame  the  Mnsedmftns  in  a re- 
li^ous  controversy  and  was  honoured  by  an  annual 
fair.^  This  saint,  in  his  various  manifestations,  is 
worshipped  by  a sect  of  river- worshippers  (Dary&. 
panthi)  oy  means  of  water  and  lij^ts ; a lamp 
always  bums  at  his  shrine  ; and  at  the  new  moon 
he  is  worshipped  at  the  river,  canal,  or  any  piece 
of  water,  with  oflerings  of  rice,  sugar  candy,  spices, 
fruits,  and  lighted  lamps.*  Worship  of  this  holy 
man  is  common  among  the  Jhabftl,  a Fanjftb  fishing 
caste,  and  among  the  Lohftn&s  of  Cutch,  becauM 
he  is  said  to  have  saved  them  when  they  fled  from 
Multftn.* 

7.  Magical  powers  of  saints. — Saints  in  Sind  are 
regarded  as  workers  of  miracles. 

They  cure  barrennen  and  disaasea  usually  incurable  by 
ordinary  means,  the  remedy  being  to  give  the  patient  a drop 
of  water  to  drink,  or  to  pose  the  hand  over  the  part  affect^ 
at  the  shrine ; they  cause  prayers  to  be  granted ; protect 
mariners  and  traders  ; appear  to  a person  at  a distance  to  save 
him  from  some  unseen  danger;  calm  storms,  especially  those 
that  are  distant ; change  female  into  male  obilaren ; convert 
tinners  and  infidels  to  the  true  faith  ; turn  men's  hearts  by  a 
look,  thought,  or  word ; compel  inanimate  objects  to  act  ae  if 
they  posseued  life  and  volition  ; benefit  friends  and  destroy 
foes ; exercise  dominion  ever  beasts,  birds,  fishes  ; make  youths' 
beards  grow  and  restore  vigour  to  aged  men  ; raise  the  dead ; 
put  the  fiend  to  flight,  and  summon  angels  and  spirits ; causa 
trees  to  produce  butter  and  honey ; refine  sensual  to  spiritual 
love  ; know  men's  thoughts  and  pUms ; break  chains,  fetters, 
doors,  and  walls ; live  without  fo^  drink,  or  Bleep ; cause  a 
single  pot  of  water  to  support  a caravan  without  sensible 
diminution ; commute  the  death  of  a person  by  providing  a 
subetitute  ; give  learning  to  fools.* 

The  method  of  venerating  a saint  is  as  follows  : 

The  votary  comes  to  the  sepulchre  (turbot)  and  makes  the 
Invocation : * O Qalandar  1 O thou  with  a gi«at  name,  well- 
known  In  both  worlds  1 Thou  listener  to  thy  friends  I Only 
grant  me  my  desire,  and  I propose  to  distribute  a pot  (deff)  of 
rice-flour,  cooked  with  sugar  and  butter,  to  the  poor  in  thy 
honour  1*  He  visits  the  shrine  morning  and  evening,  and,  u 
his  need  be  urgent,  takes  up  his  abode  at  the  spot,  because  his 
only  chance  of  suooees  lies  in  his  perseverance,  and  the  taint 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  the  wants  of  the  suppliant. 

LtmuTUUM.—IGI  xxiL  889  ff.  ; E.  H.  Aitken,  Gaxetteer  qf 
the  Province  of  Sind,  Karichi.  1907  ; A.  W.  Hughes,  Gautteer 
qfthe  Province  (fSind^,  London,  1876  ; R.  F.  Burton,  Seinde : 
or,  the  Unhappy  Valley,  2 vols..  do.  1861,  Sindh,  and  the  Races 
that  inhabit  the  VaUm  of  the  Indus,  do.  1861,  Sind  Revisited, 
2 vols.,  do.  1877 : T.  Fostans,  Personal  Observations  on  Sinde, 
the  Manners  and  Oustome  qf  Ue  Inhabitants  and  its  Productive 
Capabilities,  do.  1848;  E.  B.  Eastwick,  Dry  Leaves  from 
Your^  Egypit,  do.  1861 ; D.  Ross,  The  Landj^the 'Five  Rivers 
and  Sindh,  do.  1888.  'Vv . CrOOES. 

SIN-EATING. — Sin-eating  was  an  ancient 
custom  at  funerals  in  Wales  and  the  Welsh 
Marches.  The  earliest  allusion  to  it  is  by  John 
Aubrey  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n.  He  says : 

* In  the  Oounty  of  Hereford  was  an  old  Oustome  at  funeralls  to 
hire  [have]  poor  people,  who  were  to  take  upon  them  all  the 
sinnes  of  the  party  deceased.  One  of  them  I remember  lived  in 
a cottage  on  Bosse-high  way.  (He  was  a long,  leane,  ugly, 
lamentable  poor  raskiu.)  The  manner  was  that  when  the 
Corps  was  brought  out  of  the  house  and  layd  on  the  Biere  ; a 
Loafe  of  bread  was  brought  out  and  delivered  to  the  Sinne- 
eater  over  the  corpe,  as  also  a Mazar-bowle  of  maple  (Ooeslps 
bowle)  full  of  beer,  w«^  he  was  to  drinks  up,  and  sixi^noe  In 
money,  in  consideration  whereof  he  tooke  upon  him  (Ipso  facto) 
aU  the  Sinnes  of  the  Defunct,  and  freed  mm  (or  her)  from 
walking  after  they  were  dead. . . . This  Oustome  (though  rarelv 
used  in  our  dayes)  yet  by  some  people  was  observed  [continued] 
even  in  the  strictest  time  of  y*  Presbyterian  goverment : as  at 
Dynder,  volens  nolens  the  Parson  of  y Parish,  tke  Idored 
[relations]  of  a woman  deceased  there  had  this  ceremonie 
punctually  {lerformed  according  to  her  Will : and  also  the  like 
was  donne  at  y City  of  Herefora  in  these  times,  when  a woman 
kept  many  yeares  before  her  death  a Mazard-bowle  for  the 
Sinne-eater ; and  the  like  in  other  places  in  this  (}ountie ; os 
also  in  Brecon,  e.g.  at  Llangors,  where  Mr.  Qwin  tlie  minister 

1 Burton,  Sindh,  p.  329,  Sind  Revisited,  L 294  f. 

3 Aitkem  p.  166  f. 

* H.  A.  Rose,  A Glossary  qf  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  the  Punjab 
and  Ji.W.  ^ontier  Province,  Lahore,  1911,  IL  880  ; BG  v.  [1^] 
66,  lx.  pt.  L [19011  849  L 

* Burton,  ^ndh,  p.  229  f. 
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about  16i0  could  no  hinder  y«  performing:  oc  this  ancient 
cuatome.  I believe  thia  custome  waa  heretofore  used  over  all 
Wales.  ...  In  North-Wales,  the  Sinne-eatera  are  frequently 
made  uae  of ; but  there,  instM  of  a Bowie  of  Beere,  they  have  a 
bowle  of  Milke.*  i 

Again,  writing  of  offertories  at  fonerals,  he  says : 

* These  are  mentioned  in  the  Bubrick  of  y*  ch.  of  EngL 
Ooffion-Prayer-booke : but  I never  sawe  it  used,  but  once  at 
Beaumaris,  In  Anglesey ; but  it  is  used  over  all  the  Counties  of 
North- Wales.  But  before  when  the  corps  is  brought  out  of 
l>oores,  there  is  Cake  & Cheese,  and  a new  Bowie  of  Beere,  and 
another  of  Milke  with  y Anno  Dni  ingraved  on  it,  & y«  parties 
name  deceased,  w«^  one  accepts  of  on  the  other  side  of  y* 
Coips ; 4c  thia  Custome  is  used  to  this  day,  1686,  in  North 
Wi^*a 

Aubrey  is  also  related  to  have  given  to  a Mr. 
Bagford  the  following  account  of  me  ceremony  as 
practised  in  Shropshire : 

* Within  the  memory  of  our  Fathers,  in  Shropshire,  in  those 
villages  adjoyning  to  Wales,  when  a person  ayed  there  was 
notice  given  to  an  old  Sire,  (for  so  they  called  himX  who 
presently  repaired  to  the  place  where  the  deceased  lay,  and 
stood  before  the  door  of  the  house,  when  some  of  the  l^mily 
came  out  and  furnished  him  with  a Cricket,  on  which  he  sat 
down  facing  the  door.  Then  they  gave  him  a Oroat,  which  he 

Eat  in  bis  pocket ; a Crust  of  Bres^  which  he  eat;  and  a full 
owle  of  Ale,  which  he  drank  off  at  a draught.  Alter  this  be 
got  up  from  the  Cricket  and  pronounced,  with  a composed 
gesture,  tfu  ease  and  rest  qf  the  Soul  departed,  far  vhuth  he 
vfould  pavon  his  axon  Saul.*^ 

In  more  recent  times  Matthew  Moggridge  of 
Swansea  gave  an  account  to  the  Cambrian  Archseo- 
logical  Association,  at  their  meeting  at  Ludlow  iu 
1852,  of  the  custom  as  lately  surviving  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Llandebie,  about  twelve  or 
thmeen  miles  from  Swansea. 

He  related  that,  * when  a person  died,  the  friends  sent  for  the 
Sin-eater  of  the  district,  who  on  his  arrival  placed  a plate  of 
salt  on  the  breast  of  the  defunct,  and  upon  we  ndt  a piece  of 
bread.  He  then  muttered  an  incantation  over  the  bread, 
which  he  finally  ate,  thereby  eating  up  all  the  sins  of  the 
deceased.  This  done,  he  received  his  fee  of  2s.  6d.,  and 
vanished  as  quickly  as  possible  from  the  general  gaze ; for  as  it 
was  believed  that  he  really  appropriated  to  his  own  use  and 
behoof  the  sins  of  aU  those  over  whom  he  performed  the  above 
ceremony,  he  was  utterly  detested  in  the  neighbourhood- 
regarded  as  a mere  Pariah— ea  one  Irredeemably  lost.’^ 

Moggridge’s  account  waa  aftexwards  challenged 
by  Canon  Silvan  Evans  and  others.  Bnt,  if  we 
turn  again  to  N.  Wales,  we  find  a ceremony  there 
described  corroborating  Aubrey’s  account.  In  the 
British  MagcLzine,  vii.  [1835]  309,  there  ^peared  a 
description  said  to  be  taken  * from  a MS.  book  of 
a bishop  of  St.  Asaph*  written  about  a century 
earlier,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

* When  the  oorpee  is  brought  out  of  the  house  and  laid  upon 
the  bier,  and  covered  before  it  be  taken  up,  the  next  of  kin  to 
the  deceased — widow,  mother,  daughter  or  cousin  (never  done 
by  a man>— gives  cross  over  the  corpee  to  one  of  the  poorest 
neighbours  two  or  three  white  loavee  of  bread  and  a cheese 
wita  a piece  of  money  stock  in  it,  and  then  a new  wooden  cup 
of  drink,  which  some  will  require  the  poor  body  that  receivee 
it  hnmediately  to  drink  a little  of.  when  this  is  done,  the 
minister  (if  present)  saith  the  Lord’s  prayer,  and  then  they  set 
forward  towards  churoh.' 


other  evergreens  to  strew  over  and  ornament  the 
grave  during  a certain  period  after  the  interment. 

But  still  the  money  was  * given  to  the  peraon  on  a plate  at  the 
door  of  the  house  where  the  body  is  standing  on  a bier.  The 
gift  is  called  JHodlys,  for  formerly,  instead  of  it,  the  person 
used  to  receive  from  the  hand  of  the  female  relative  a cheese 
with  a piece  of  money  stuck  in  it,  and  some  white  bread,  and 
afterwards  a cup  of  drink,  but  this  practice  is  now  entirely  dis- 
continued ; the  gift  however  still  retains  its  old  name.*  ^ 

The  word  dioeUys  refers  to  the  gift  of  the  drink, 
as  also  do  otner  'Welsh  words  for  the  custom : 
diawdlestr  or  diodlestr,  diodlifft  (which  Sir  J. 
Rhys  conjectured  to  be  partly  English,  meaning 
the  drink  lifted  over  the  dead.),  and  cwpany  meirw, 
the  cup  of  the  dead. 

What  appear  to  be  remains  of  the  practice  have 
lately  been  found  in  Herefordshire  and  Derby- 
shire. 

A resident  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hay  * was  Invited  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  the  sister  of  a farmer  near  Orasewall 
[Herefordshire],  and  to  his  surprise  was  invited  to  go  upstairs 
to  the  room  where  the  body  waa  lying.  He  went,  with  the 
brother  and  four  bearers.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  at  the 
foot  of  the  oofBn,  was  a little  box  with  a white  cloth  covering  it. 
On  it  were  placed  a bottle  of  port  wine,  opened,  and  six  glasses 
arranged  around  it.  The  fi:lai»KS  were  flllM,  and  my  informant 
was  asked  to  drink.  This  he  refused,  saying  that  he  never  took 
wine.  **  But  you  most  drink,  sir  **  ^d  the  old  farmer ; **  it  is 
like  the  sacrament.  It  is  to  kill  the  sins  of  my  rister.**  Traoee 
of  this  custom  are  to  be  found  at  Walterstone ; and  near  the 
Welsh  border  from  Hay  to  Longtown  port  wine  is  drunk, 
exactly  as  described,  by  the  bearers  in  the  room  where  the 
body  lies.  Finger  blacmts  arc  provided.’*  *At  a funeral  in 
Derbyshire  wine  is  first  offered  to  the  bearers  who  carry  the 
corpse.  This  custom  is  strictly  maintained,  the  guests  not 
reemving  any  wine  until  the  funeral  party  has  returned  from 
church.  ~ Addy,  who  reports  this,  was  told  by  the  daughter  of  a 
farmer  near  Newark,  formerly  residing  near  Dronfleld,  ' When 
yon  drink  wine  at  a funeral,  every  drop  that  you  drink  Is  a sin 
which  the  deceased  has  committed.  Ton  thereby  take  away  the 
dead  man’s  sins  and  bear  them  yourself.’  * 

In  Yorkahire  the  custom  was  long  preserved 
(and  perhaps  still  is)  of  handing  round  wine  and 
a special  kind  of  sponge-cakes  Known  as  *avril- 
bre^*  to  friends  attending  the  funeral,  immedi- 
ately before  the  procession  starts  from  the  honse 
for  the  churchyard.*  The  word  avrU  is  derived  by 
Skeat  from  arvaZ,  ' succession-ale,*  * heir-ale,*  the 
name  of  the  feast  given  W an  heir  on  succeeding 
to  property  in  Iceland.  The  shape  of  the  biscuits 
differed  according  to  localit^r.  They  were  often 
wrapped  up,  that  the  guests  might  take  them  home, 
in  paper  printed  on  the  outside  with  coffins,  cross- 
bones,  sloiUs,  and  similar  emblems  of  mortality,* 
or  (probably  imder  the  influence  of  the  Evang^- 
cal  Revival)  with  pious  verses.  The  custom  seems 
to  have  spread  even  as  far  afield  as  the  island  of 
Antigua,  in  the  West  Indies,  where  species  of 
pastry  c^ed  ‘ dyer-bread*  and  ‘ biscuit-cakes*  are 
said  to  have  been  formerly  handed  round  at  Ne^ro 
funerals,  envelop^  in  white  paper  and  sealed  with 
black  wax.®  It  is  not  known  now  or  whence  the 
custom  was  introduced.  In  Wales  a custom  is 


Pennant,  writing  about  the  year  1780,  describes 
the  same  custom  as  practised  in  Carnarvonshire. 
He  apparently  uses  the  source  used  by  the  writer 
in  the  British  Magazint,  but  adds  details  of  his 
own.®  In  1820  Robert  Jones,  a Calvinistic 
Methodist  minister  of  N.  Wales,  describes  it  also, 
adding  that  the  poor  man  to  whom  the  loaf, 
cheese,  and  beer  had  been  given  over  the  corpse 
‘in  return  blessed  and  prayed  fervently  and 
earnestly  with  [or  for]  the  dead  man*8  soul.*® 
Twenty  years  earlier  Bingley  speaks  of  the  custom, 
which  he  assigns  to  Carnarvonshire  and  some  other 
parts  of  N.  Wales,  as  having  been  divertwi  to  a 
gift  of  money  for  procuring  sups  of  yew,  box,  and 

^ Romaxnea  of  GentiUsme  and  Judaisms,  1686-S7  (first  pab- 
Uahed  for  the  Folk-lore  Society,  London,  18S1X  P-  85  f. 

*/b.p.  23.  . 

’ J.  Brand  and  H.  Ellii,  Observations  on  Popular  Antiquities, 
London,  1813,  li.  165.  qaoting  Bogford’e  letter,  dated  1st  Feb. 
1714-15,  from  Lelona’t  CoUeelanea,  London,  1715,  L 76. 

* Arehoeoloqia  Cambrensis.  new  ser.,  ilL  [1852]  880. 

* Touts  in  w alee,  ed.  J.  Rhys,  Carnarvon,  1883,  UL  160. 

* Dryeh  yr  Amseroedd,  Llanrwst  [1820],  p.  60. 


described  of  giving  to  the  ^ests  before  proceeding 
to  the  churchyard  spicea  ale  in  pewter  vessels 
somewhat  lar^r  them  those  used  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  LiOrd*8  Supper.  It  was  administered 
Must  as  tibie  Lord’s  Supper  is  administered  and 
almost  with  the  same  reverence  * to  the  compsuoy , 
all  of  whom  took  their  hats  off  as  soon  as  it  made 
its  appearance.^  The  custom  was  also  observed 
on  the  Shropshire  border,  and  in  addition  cakes, 
wrapped  up  m black -edged  paper  as  in  Yorkshire, 
were  handed  round.® 

1 N.  Bingley,  A Tow  round  N.  Wales,  London,  1800,  iL  233. 

* Mrs.  B.  M.  Le»ther,  The  Folk-lore  qf  Sersforasihire,  London, 
1912,  p.  121. 

*8.  O.  Addy,  Household  Tales,  ufith  other  TraditioTuil 
Remains  coUeeted  in  the  Counties  York,  Lincoln,  Derby  and 
Nottingham,  London,  1Sj5,  p.  123 1. 

* J.  C.  Atkinson,  Forty  Years  in  a Moorland  Parish,  London, 
1891.  p.  227. 

4 Manners  and  Customs  (Oent.  og.  lib.),  London,  1883,  p.  70. 

4 Antigxtaand  the  Antiguans  (anon.),  London,  1844,  li.  188. 

7 Cymru  Fu  Notes  and  Queries,  ii.  [Cardiff,  1891]  271,  qaoting 
Rhys  Liowis. 

8 Jb.  p.  27a 
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A torelffoer,  describing  a nobleman’s  obsequies  which  he 
witnessed  at  Shrewsbury  m the  early  years  of  Charles  u.,  states 
that  the  minister  made  a funeral  oration  in  the  chamber  whew 
the  body  lay,  and  ‘during  the  Oration,  there  stood  upon  the 
Ooflin  a large  Pot  of  Wine,  out  of  which  every  one  drank  to  the 
health  of  the  deceased.  This  being  finished,  six  Men  took  up 
t^e  Oorps,  and  carried  it  on  their  shoulders  to  the  Church.'  * 

At  Cwm  Yoy,  in  the  Black  Mountain,  on  the 
way  to  Llanthony,  the  people  have  at  a funeral 
what  they  call  * the  Last  Sacrament.*  The  coffin 
is  brought  out  and  placed  on  trestles,  and  beer  and 
cake  are  then  partaken  of  by  the  guests  and 
persons  assembled  (evidently  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  corpse),  before  the  funeral  procession 
starts.* 

The  interpretation  of  the  custom  has  been  much 
discussed.  Analogues  are  found  in  other  countries. 
In  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria,  when  the  corpse  had 
been  enswathed  in  a linen  shroud  and  placed  on 
the  bier,  the  death-chamber  was  carefully  washed 
out  and  cleaned.  The  house w^e  then  used  to 
prepare  the  corpse-cakes.  Having  kneaded  the 
dough,  she  placed  it  on  the  dead  body  to  rise. 
"V^en  it  haa  risen,  the  cakes  were  baked  for  the 
expected  guests.  To  the  cakes  so  prepared  the 
beuef  attached  that  they  would  contain  tne  virtues 
and  advantages  of  the  dead  man,  and  that  thus  his 
vital  power  was  transferred  to  the  kinsmen  who 
consumed  the  corpse-cakes  and  so  was  preserved 
to  the  kin.*  Here  the  identification  of  the  food 
with  the  dead  man  is  not  merely  symbolic,  as  in 
the  Welsh  custom  ; the  dough  in  rising  is  believed 
actually  to  absorb  his  qusdities,  which  are  trans- 
mitted to  those  of  his  kin  who  partake  of  the 
cakes.  Moreover,  the  consumption  of  the  fo<^ 
thus  identified  is  not  confined  to  one  official ; it  is 
extended  to  the  kinsmen  who  are  present,  and,  as 
might  be  expected  in  such  a case,  it  is  held  to  be 
beaeficial  to  them ; they  partake  for  their  own 
advantage;  they  run  no  risk  on  behalf  of  the 
dead. 

In  India,  however,  the  official  pretctice  of  taking 
over  the  sins  of  another  is  well  known. 

Wb«n  the  king  of  Tsnjore  died  In  1801,  his  corpse  was 
cremated  os  usual,  together  with  two  of  his  vives  choeen  by  the 
Brihmans.  A portion  of  his  bones  which  hod  not  been  en- 
tirely ooniumed  was  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  with  some  boiled 
rice,  and  eaten  by  twelve  Br^mana  This  act  ' had  for  its 
object  the  expiation  of  the  sins  of  the  deceased— sins  which, 
according  to  toe  popular  opinion,  were  transmitted  to  ths 
bodies  of  the  persons  who  ate  the  oihes,  and  were  tempted  by 
money  to  overcome  their  repugnance  for  such  disgtistiog  food.'^ 
About  the  year  1884.  when  the  funeral  party  of  a rani  of 
Ohomba  reached  the  burning  ground  tome  ghi  and  rioe  were 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  corpse  and  consumed  by  a Brflhman 
on  pigment  of  a certain  sum.*  A British  official  was  informed 
by  a BiAhman  at  a village  near  Raipur  * that  he  hod  eaten  food 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  Raja  of  BiUtspdr  after  his  death,  and 
that  in  oonsequence  he  hod  for  the  space  of  one  year  been 
placed  on  the  throne  at  BlUspdr.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he 
nod  been  given  presents,  including  a village,  and  then  turned 
oat  of  Billspdr  territory,  and  forbidden  apparently  to  return. 
Now  he  is  an  outcaste  among  bis  co-religionists,  os  he  has  eaten 
food  oat  of  a dead  man's  hand.'  * 

The  object  of  eating  food  from  the  corpse’s  hand 
is  not  stated  in  these  cases.  In  the  latter  the 
Br&hman  seems  to  have  been  thought  to  have 
become  possessed  by  the  soul  of  the  deceased,  as 
in  Bavaria  the  qualities  of  the  deceased  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  kmsmen  who  eat  the  corpse-cakes. 

Among  the  lower  castes  and  tribes  in  India  an 
offender  against  the  ritual  prescriptions  of  his 
people  is  expelled,  but  may  be  re-admitted  on 
submission  and  the  provision  of  a feast  for  his 
caste-fellows  or  fellow- tribesmen. 

Among  the  Oraons  of  the  Ocntrol  Provinces  the  head  of  the 

1 (taotod  in  Brand  and  Ellis,  li.  158,  note. 

4 verbal  communication  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  Dltyd  Qardiner, 
Registrar  of  the  County  Court  at  Abergavenny. 

4 Am  UrquM,  ii.  [Londen  in  Holstein,  1801]  101. 

^ J.  A.  Dubois,  Hindu  Manners,  Oxutome,  and  Ceremonieei^, 
ed.  H.  K.  Beauchamp,  Oxford,  1906,  p.  866. 

4 PNQ  iL  [Allohabo^  1835]  08,  quoting  The  Civa  and  MUitarg 
OoMette,  7th  March,  18M. 

e /b.  L [1883]  80. 


caste  panehdyat,  or  council,  is  called  the  ^nua.  When  an 
offender  is  reinstated,  the  pantta  first  drinks  water  from  his 
hand  and  takes  upon  himiell  the  burden  of  the  erring  one's  trans- 
gression.! A woman  belonging  to  the  wandering  tribe  of  toe 
Koik&ri,  In  the  Central  Provinces,  who  goes  wrong  with  a 
who  is  not  a member  of  the  tribe  is  excluded.  But  she  may  be 
re-odmitted  after  being  purified  by  a ceremony,  part  of  wUch 
consists  in  being  seated  under  a wooden  shed  havmg  two  doors. 
8tae  enters  by  one  of  these,  and  the  shed  is  then  set  on  fixe. 
She  must  remain  seated  until  the  whole  shed  is  burning,  when 
she  may  escape  by  the  other  door.  A young  boy  of  the  caste 
then  eats  from  hsr  hand,  and,  thus  purified,  she  Is  re-odmitted 
to  social  intercourse.^ 

Usually  the  official  or  body  re-admitting  the 
offender  eats  and  drinks  with  him.  By  so  doing 
he  or  they  take  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  which 
the  offender  has  been  guilty.* 

In  Oudh,  when  female  infanticide  is  practised,  the  infhnt  is 
destroyed  in  toe  room  where  it  was  bom,  and  there  buried. 
The  floor  is  then  plastered  over  with  cow-dung,  and,  on  the 
thirteenth  day  after,  the  xulloge  or  family  priest  must  cook  and 
eat  his  food  in  that  room.  This  is  considered  as  a Aom,  or 
burnt-offering,  and  bj-  eating  it  in  that  place  the  priest  is 
supposed  to  take  the  whole  hatia,  or  sin,  upon  himself  to 
cleanse  the  family  from  it.4 

The  ecclesiastical  dominance  of  the  Br&hmans  in 
India  has  probably  affected  more  or  less  all  castes 
and  tribes  of  the  population,  rendering  prominent 
the  idea  of  sin  and  practices  for  its  removal.  If 
we  turn  elsewhere,  we  find  similar  customs  in 
reference  to  the  dead  explained  as  in  Bavaria. 

The  savage  tribes  inhabiting  the  valley  of  the  Uanpes,  a 
tributary  of  the  Amoxon.  bury  their  dead  beneath  the  floor  of 
Ihe  communal  house.  Aoout  a month  later  the  survivors  * dis- 
inter the  corpse,  which  is  then  much  decomposed,  and  put  it 
in  a great  pan,  or  oven,  over  the  fire,  till  all  the  volatile  parts 
ore  driven  off  with  a most  horrible  odour,  leaving  only  a block 
carbonaceoxis  mass,  which  Is  pounded  into  a fine  powder  and 
mixed  in  several  Ioim  eouehde  (vats  made  of  hollowed  trees)  of 
a fermented  drink  amed  eaaciri  ; this  is  drunk  by  the  assembled 
company  till  all  is  finished ; they  believe  that  thus  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased  will  be  transmitted  to  the  drinkers.*  * The  like 
practices  are  reported  of  other  S.  Amerioon  tribes,  either  at  the 
present  day  or  up  to  quite  recent  times.  Among  these  the 
Oobeus  ore  expressly  said  to  observe  the  custom  for  the  purpose 
of  incorporating  in  their  own  persons  all  the  energy  of  the 
deceased.  The  Oanbs  do  so  for  a similar  reason.  Some  of  the 
Brazilian  tribes  hold  that  the  soxil  dwells  in  toe  bones,  and  by 
means  of  this  proceeding  the  departed  live  again  in  thoee  who 
thus  drink  up  the  bones.* 

8o  among  the  tribes  of  the  Darling  River,  in  Australia,  in  tos 
oourss  of  toe  funeral  ceremonies  a piece  of  flesh  is  cut  from  a 
corpse,  ‘ token  to  the  oomp,  and  after  being  sun-dried  is  out  up 
into  small  pieces  and  distributed  among  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  deoeosed  : some  use  the  piece  in  making  the  charm  called 
Yountoo  : others  suck  it  to  get  strength  and  oouroge,  or  throw 
it  into  toe  river  to  bring  a flood  and  fish,  when  both  ore 
wanted.'?  A European  informant  in  whom  A.  W.  Howitt  hod 
full  confidence  told  him  ' that  when  a boy  he  saw  two  old  men 
secretly  roosting  and  eating  fat  taken  from  a dead  blockfellow, 
and  they  observed  to  him  that  now  they  would  have  toe 
strength  of  the  other  man.’*  Among  the  Melanesian  popula- 
tion of  the  Bonks  Islands  a morsel  of  a corpse  would  be  stolen 
and  eaten  by  one  wbo  desired  communion  with  the  ghost. 
Such  an  one  would  then  become  a talamaur ; the  ghost  * would 
join  in  a cloee  friendship  with*  him  and  by  its  aid  he  could 
afflict  any  one  whom  he  desired.  * The  some  name,  talamaxtr, 
was  given  to  one  whose  soul  was  suppooed  to  go  out  and  eat 
the  soul  or  lingering  life  of  a freshly-deod  corpse.'* 

In  these  cases  the  object  seems  to  have  been 
magicaL  The  intention  evidently  was,  by  con- 
suming a portion  of  the  corpse,  to  appropriate 
some  power  or  quality  of  the  deceased  and  it 
to  that  of  the  survivor.  The  belief  in  the  possi- 
bility of  acquiring  qualities,  mental  as  well  as 
physical,  by  means  of  food  is  wide-spread  in  the 
lower  cidture. 

1 R.  V.  Russell,  Ths  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  the  Central  /Vo- 
vinets  of  India,  London,  1016,  Iv.  820. 

9 lb.  UL  SOL 

9 Ib.  iL  614,  UL  164,  199,  402;  Census  of  India,  1911,  voL  L 
pt.  L p.  890. 

4 PNQ  UL  [1886]  179,  quoting  W.  H-  Sleeman,  Journey  through 
ths  Kir^dom  of  Oudh,  2 vols.,  London,  1868. 

* A.  R.  Wallace,  Narr.  cf  Travels  on  ths  Amazon  and  Bio 
London,  1890,  p.  846. 

» A£  xii.  [1899]  88 ; J.  O.  MxUler,  Cfesoh.  dor  amsrihanisehsn 
Urreliffionen,  Basel,  1867,  pp.  209,  289 ; TJSS,  new  ser.,  iii. 
[1865]  IM,  193;  Anthropos,  rlL  [1912]  215;  W.  E.  Both, 
SO  RBEW  [1916],  p.  168;  D.  O.  Brinton,  American  Roes 
[Philadelphia,  1891],  p.  267. 

7 F.  Bonney,  JAI  xUL  [1884]  186. 

B Ib.  xvL  [1887]  SO. 

9 R.  H.  C)<xirington,  The  Melanesiane,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  222. 
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Araong  the  Eiwid  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fly  River,  New  Guinea, 
•harki,  because  of  their  ferocity,  are  held  to  be  the  proper  kind 
of  food  for  warriors  in  war>time ; other  fish  are  ^ too  soft.'  ^ 
When  a youth  Is  initiated,  among  i^e  Tbonn  of  S.EL  Africa,  as 
a diviner,  a vulture’s  heart  is  cooked  with  other  drugs  and 
given  to  him,  so  that  he  'will  be  able  to  dream  of  things 
which  are  far  away  and  go  straight  to  them.'* *  The  Omaha 
give  a boy  a turtle's  heart  to  make  bis  heart  strong  Gihe 
the  shell  of  a turtle?);  the  fat  about  a buffalo’s  heart  was 
given  to  children  that  they  might  have  strong  hearts,  {.s.  be 
courageous ; a buffalo's  liver  eaten  raw  was  said  to  make  a man 
courageous,  and  to  grive  him  a clear  voice.*  The  children  of  the 
Indians  of  the  Paraguayan  Ohaoo  are  forbidden  milk,  whether 
of  the  cow,  goat,  sheep,  or  mare,  * because  it  is  supposed  that 
the  milk  upon  which  they  are  nourished  will  influence  them 
physicallv  as  well  as  in  character,  and  the  Indians  have  no  desire 
that  their  children  should  in  any  way  acquire  the  natures  of 
such  animals.**  The  Garibs  eat  neither  h<^  nor  turtle,  though 
both  are  plentiful  on  their  islands,  lest  their  eyes  become  small 
like  those  of  the  former,  or  lest  they  themselves  become  clumsy 
and  stupid  like  the  la^r.*  On  the  other  band,  the  Ekoi  of 
8.  Nigeria  bold  that  the  manatee's  flesh  confers  magical 
propemes  on  those  who  «it  it.*  The  Suk  of  the  Highland  of 
British  £.  Africa  sometimes  give  the  fat  and  heart  of  a lion  to 
children  to  eat,  so  that  they  may  become  strong.7  The  men  of 
various  Dayak  tribes  eat  no  deer-flesh  lest  they  thereby  acquire 
the  shy,  timid  character  of  the  deer.*  On  the  oontraiy,  among 
the  Macassarese  the  blood  of  the  deer  is  much  diimk  by 
hunters,  with  or  without  palm-wine,  apparently  with  the  object 
of  becoming  fleet  as  a deer.  At  all  events  it  la  expressly  asserted 
of  the  Torajaa  that  their  chiefs  always  drink  in  war  a little 
blood  of  the  foe  whom  they  have  slain,  in  order  to  become 
valiant  and  strong.* 

But  the  qualities  desired  can  also  he  obtained 
by  appropnating  and  wearing  the  spoils  of  the 
dead. 

The  Araooanos.  we  are  told,  ’ imagine  that  any  portion  of  the 
body  is  endowed  with  the  qualities  of  the  whole.  Here  we 
have  the  reason  of  their  wearing  the  skins  or  heads  of  wild 
animala : that  of  the  puma  to  give  them  strength  and  valour ; 
of  the  fox  for  cunning ; of  the  snake  to  enable  them  to  crawl 
unseen  among  their  enemies  ; eagles*  feathers  to  make  them 
rapid  and  fearless  in  attack.  They  believe  that  the  wearing  of 
these  articles  endows  the  wearer  ^th  the  qualities  they  repre- 
sent.' 1*  The  belief  is  by  no  means  conflned  to  the  Araucanos. 
It  is  probable  that  In  the  old  Armenian  Church  the  priests 
clothing  themselves  even  at  the  altar  in  the  hides  of  wolves, 
foxes,  and  other  animals  did  so  in  order  to  invest  themselves 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  animals  from  which  the  hides  were 
taken.ti  This  seems  to  have  been  a continuation  of  an  old 
heathen  rite.^ 

The  wearing  of  the  spoils  is,  however,  only  one 
method  of  suostitntion  lor  the  more  complete  rite 
of  eating  the  creature,  whether  human  or  non- 
human, in  order  to  appropriate  its  qualitiea  Of 
all  varieties  of  cannibidism  (q.v  ) the  eating  of  dead 
relatives  is  likely  to  he  the  earliest  discarded.  In 
such  a case  various  devices  would  he  adopted  for 
securing  the  aim  of  the  practice. 

On  the  island  of  Vate  in  the  New  Hebrides  the  u;ed  were  put 
to  death  by  burying  them  alive.  A hole  was  dug,  and  we 
victim  placed  within  it  in  a sitting  posture,  a live  pig  tied  to 
each  arm.  Before  the  grave  was  closed,  the  cords  were  cut, 
and  the  pigs  thus  liberated  were  killed  and  served  up  at  the 
funeral  feast.  In  this  way  they  seem  to  be  identified  with  the 
oorpee.^  Among  the  Todas  and  the  Kolas  of  the  Nilgiri  Hills, 
at  a funeral,  a buffalo  is  killed  and  brought  into  contact  with 
the  corpse.  It  U afterwards  eaten  at  the  feast.^*  In  Kanaur, 
on  the  upper  Sutlej,  at  the  annual  feast  (irdddha)  In  honour 
of  the  dead,  a he-goat,  reared  in  the  dead  man’s  name,  is 
dressed  in  his  clothes,  sacrificed,  and  eaten  by  members  of  his 
kindred.!*  The  Dhlngars  and  Basors  of  the  united  Provinces, 
after  burying  a corpse,  return  to  the  dead  man's  house,  kill  a 


1 O.  Landtman,  J’itd/xlvL  S28. 

* H.  A.  Junod,  The  Life  qf  a ScnjUK  African  Tribes  London, 

it  617. 

» A.  O.  Fletcher,  f7  RBKW  (1911 J,  p.  832. 

* W.  B.  Grubb,  An  Unknown  People  in  on  Unknoion  Land, 
London,  1911,  p.  187. 

* W.  E.  Roth,  SO  RBBIF  ri9161,  p.  297. 

* P.  A.  Talbot,  In  the  Shadow  the  Suth,  London,  1912, 

p.  2. 

7 M.  W.  EL  Beech,  The  Suk,  their  Language  and  Folklore, 
Oxford,  1911,  p.  11. 

8 A.  O.  Kruijt,  Het  AnimiaTne  tin  den  Indieehen  Arehipel,  The 
Hague,  1906,  p.  61. 

» Jb.  p.  66. 

10  R.  £ Lacoham,  JRAI  xxxix.  a909]  S6a 
F.  O.  Oonybeare,  FL  xviii.  (19071  4-^ 

18  A large  collection  of  cases  in  J.  O.  Frazer,  GBS,  paeeim. 

1*  A.  Feacherman,  Social  Hist,  of  the  Races  of  Mankind,  zx.  L, 
*Papuo-  and  Malayo-Melanesiane.’  London,  1887,  p.  74. 

14  & Thurston,  Madras  Gov.  Mus.  BulL,  L 179, 197,  204,  iv.  11. 
u H.  A.  Roe^  A Gloesary  of  ths  Tribes  and  Castss  of  ths 
Punjab  and  J/.lr.  Frontisr  Province,  Lahore,  1911,  iL  449. 


hog,  and,  after  separating  the  limbs  to  be  cooked  for  the 
funeral  feast,  bury  the  trunk  in  the  court3‘ard  of  the  house, 
making  an  invocation  to  it  as  the  representative  of  the  deceased, 
and  ordering  him  to  rest  there  in  peace  and  not  worry  his 
descendants.^  In  the  Balkan  peninsula  cakes,  called  by  the 
Greeks  kolyva,  made  of  boiled  wheat  and  other  iagredlents, 
are  eaten  at  funerals.  These  are  either  carried,  as  in  Albania, 
in  the  funersd  procession  and  eaten  on  the  tomb  or,  as  elsewhere, 
eaten  at  the  funeral  feast  immediately  on  the  return  to  the 
house.  In  many  places  they  bear  the  image  of  the  dead 
stamped  upon  them.  It  is  sinful  to  indulge  in  expressions  of 
sorrow  while  eating  them.  As  each  mourner  takes  his  share, 
he  says:  *Ma7  be  (or  she)  be  forgiven!*  or  'Ood  rest  him!* 
In  Calymnot,  among  the  Greeks,  the  kolyva  cakes  are  carried 
the  day  after  the  funeral  from  the  house  of  death  to  the  tomb, 
on  which  they  are  set  to  be  distributed.  The  eating  of  kolyva 
cakes  is  repeated  with  similar  ceremonies  on  the  third,  ninth, 
and  fortieth  days  and  again  at  the  end  of  three,  six,  and  nine 
months  and  of  one,  two,  and  three  years  after  death,  when  the 
death  rites  cease.*  In  Sicily  annually,  on  the  festival  of  All 
Souls,  sweetmeats  ImpressM  with  images  of  skulls,  bones, 
skeletons,  souls  in  purgatory,  and  the  like,  are  eaten.  This  is 
called  * eating  the  dead.'  * There  is  a similar  custom  at  Perugia 
and  probablj'  at  other  places  in  Italy.*  Elsewhere  the  Intention 
is  hardly  less  manifest.  It  is  customary  among  the  Lette  to 
serve  the  relatives,  on  the  grave  itself,  with  brMul  and  cheese, 
or  with  beans  and  peat,  beer  and  brandy.*  In  the  government 
of  Smolensk,  White  Rustia,  when  the  grave  is  filled,  a white 
cloth  is  spread  over  it,  on  which  a paste  composed  of  flour, 
poppy,  and  honey  Is  served,  every  one  taking  a spoonfoL*  In 
Brunswick — where  the  funeral  meed  is  regarded  as  a pious  duty 
to  which  the  departed  has  a right,  the  last  honour  Uiat  can  be 
paid  to  him— the  tables  are  laid  by  ancient  custom  on  the  very 
spot  from  which  the  coffin  has  just  been  removed.7  An 
Armenian  custom,  witnessed  by  Rendel  Harris  some  years  sgo 
at  the  village  of  Archag,  goes  further,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
Bavarian  corpse-cakee.  He  saw  there  a oorpee  lying  in  the 
midst  of  the  church,  laid  out  for  burial  the  following  day.  Two 
large  flat  loaves  had  been  placed  upon  the  body.  On  Inquiry 
he  learned,  after  eome  dltficulty,  'that  In  former  deye  the 
custom  was  to  eat  the  bread,  dividing  it  up  amongst  the  friends 
of  the  deceased  ’ — a custom  which  the  people  were  apparently 
b^:inning  to  outgrow.* 

The  costom  of  sin-eatiiig,  therefore,  would  seem 
to  be  derived  from  that  cu  eating  the  corpse.  In 
all  the  customs  just  cited  there  is  an  attempt  to 
identify  the  ritual  food  with  the  deceased.  The 
same  attempt  is  obviously  made  in  both  the  British 
and  the  Bavarian  customs,  although  the  effect 
of  consuming  the  food  is  differently  interpreted. 
Under  ecclesiastical  influence,  and  specifically  in 
Great  Britain  under  influences  derived  from  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  prominence  has  been  riven  both 
in  India  and  in  this  country  to  the  idea  of  the 
scapegoat  (g.u.),  which  is  absent  from  the  ritual 
elsewhere.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
idea  has  been  imported  into  the  custom,  which  is 
probably  represented  much  more  nearly  to  its 
original  form  by  the  Bavarian  rite.  A funeral 
meal  is  a common  incident  everywhere.  It  is  the 
reunion  of  the  kin  after  the  shock  of  the  severance 
of  one  of  its  members.  It  docs  not  everywhere 
suggest  a primitive  feast  on  the  corpse  itself; 
rather  it  tc^es  the  form  in  most  cases  of  a feast 
at  which  the  deceased  is,  though  unseen,  one  of 
the  convives — a feast  given  to  speed  the  parting 
souL  Such  may  have  been  the  feast  in  classic 
times  provided  at  the  tomb,  and  that  at  Argenti^re, 
in  the  department  of  the  Hautes  Alpes,  France, 
where  the  table  of  the  car4  and  the  family  is  still 
placed  in  the  cemetery  upon  the  ^ave  itself,  and 
after  the  meal  every  one,  led  by  the  next  of  kin, 
drinks  to  the  health  of  the  departed-*  But  where 
a special  kind  of  food  or  drink  is  provided,  and 
where  it  is  brought  into  immediate  connexion  with 
the  corpse,  the  case  is  different,  and  we  may 
reasonaoly  conclude  that  it  represents  the  flesh  of 
the  dead,  especially  where  it  is  expressly  believed 

1 W.  Crooke,  PJt,  1896,  H.  58. 
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that  some  qualities,  good  or  bad,  of  the  deceased 
are  transmitted  to  the  eater. 

Cannibalism  of  the  kind  referred  to— namely, 
the  eating  of  dead  kinsmen — is  reported  from 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  S.  America,  and  the  E. 
Indian  Archipelago.  In  Europe  it  is  reported  by 
Strabo'  of  the  ancient  Irish,  though  he  admits 
that  his  evidence  is  not  wholly  satisfactory.  Nor 
was  it  always  customary  among  peoples  who 
practised  it  to  await  the  convenience  of  the  aged 
to  die.  They  were  slain  and  devoured.  Herodotus  * 
attributes  tms  custom  to  the  Massagetse.  Savages 
all  over  the  world  have  been  wont  to  put  to  death 
the  aged  and  infirm.  The  traditions  of  the  * holy 
maul,”  with  which  the  son  was  said  to  knock  on 
the  head  his  old  and  useless  father,  point  to  this 
custom  as  once  practised  in  Western  Europe. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  to  connect  it  with  the 
eating  of  the  dead.  But  there  is  a custom  in 
Scandinavia,  which  was  witnessed  by  Du  Chaillu 
at  Husum,  whereby  the  son  formally  dispossesses 
his  father  and  takes  his  place  at  the  head  of  the 
table  in  spite  of  the  father’s  pleas  and  protests. 
That  the  ceremony  is  performed  at  the  table  prior 
to  partaking  of  a common  meal  is  noteworthy  in 
this  connexion.* 

LiTBRATtma— In  addition  to  the  anthoritiet  dted  in  the 
footnotes  reference  may  be  made  to  a leng^thy  oorrespondence 
In  The  Academy.  9th  Xov.  189&-28rd  May  1894,  in  which  the 
evidence  on  which  the  Welsh  oostom  rests  was  hilly  considered ; 
and  E.  S.  Hartland,  The  Legend  ej  Perteue,  London,  1894-98, 
IL  ch.  xiiL  See  also  the  art.  CAMViBALmi,  and  the  authorities 
there  dted.  E.  SIDNEY  HaRTLAND. 

SIOUANS. — While  the  tribal  units  of  the 
Siouan  family  of  American  Indians  have  manv 
ethical  and  religious  traits  in  common,  vet  each 
separate  tribe  possesses  certain  highly  inaividual- 
ized  characteristics,  often  not  at  all  in  keeping 
with  the  views  of  its  nearest  relatives  and 
associates.  For  convenience  we  may  divide  the 
Siouans  into  three  CTeat  cultural  groups : (1)  the 
Plains  division,  including  the  various  sub-tribes 
of  the  Dakota,  Assiniboln,  and  Crow;  (2)  the 
village  Siouans,  made  up  of  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa ; and  (3)  the  Southern  Siouans,  the  principal 
component  tribes  of  which  are  the  Omaha,  Ponca, 
Osage,  Iowa,  Oto,  and  perhaps  the  Winnebago. 

X.  Ideas  of  drity.  — Among  all  these  groups 
there  are  found  certain  fundamental  concepts, 
which  indeed  are  not  conhned  to  the  Siouans 
alone.  While  none  of  them,  a.gr.,  have  anything 
corresponding  to  the  true  European  thought  of 
God,  yet  all  hold  ideas  of  a great  supematuralpower 
or  complex  of  powers  whi^  controls  the  universe. 
The  D&ota  believe  in  a celestial  hierarchy  made 
up  of  the  sun,  sky,  earth,  and  rock,  each  of  which 
is  called  vxxkan  tankas  and  each  has  control  over 
certain  things  necessary  to  the  existence  of  man- 
kind. Among  the  Omaha,  however,  the  cognate 
term  \joakonda  has  a different  meaning.  It  is  used 
with  reference  to  all  objects  or  phenomena  which 
are  re^rded  as  su^matural,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  term  is  also  applied  to  the  sacred  and 
mysterious  omnipresent  power  which  animates 
them.  This  power  is  not  infrequently  personified, 
and  is  addressed  in  prayer  as  the  * power  that 
moves,’  for  movement  and  life  are  to  the  Omaha 
synonymous.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these 
ideas  permeate  the  religious  beliefs  of  all  the 
Southern  Siouans,  and  are  closely  related  to  the 
Algonquian  manitu  concepts. 

The  various  agents  through  which  the  American 
Indian  believes  mysterious  power  to  be  manifested 
are  termed  wakanday  or,  among  the  Dakota, 
vHxJcan.  These  include  a host  of  beings  of  greater 
or  less  importance,  chief  among  whom  are  the 

1 It.  6.  4.  * L 216. 

s P.  B.  Da  Chailla,  Land  qf  the  Midnight  Sun^  London,  1881, 


Thunderbird,  Whirlwind,  Tree-dwelling  elf,  and 
the  panther-like  Water-monster.  These  beings 
are  able  to  transfer  their  supernatural  power  to 
mankind,  under  certain  conditions. 

The  method  of  approaching  these  deities  is  the 
same  among  all  the  Siouans.  At  the  age  of 
puberty  the  aspiring  youth  retires  to  some  solitary 
spot,  where  he  proceeds  to  faat,  and  in  some  cases, 
as  among  the  Dakota,  to  mortify  his  flesh  by 
undergoing  self-torture  and  even  mutilation 
accompanied  by  incessant  prayer.  This  period 
of  seli-castigation  is  prolonged  for  several  days, 

; generally  not  ending  until  the  supplicant  has 
Brought  on  a vision  in  which  one  of  tue  toakanda 
appears  to  him  smd  offers  to  grant  him  certain 
privileges,  usually  concerned  wfth  success  in  war 
and  the  chase.  In  return  for  this,  the  recipient 
is  enjoined  to  observe  certain  tabus  and  always  to 
carry  about  some  memento  of  his  guardian-spirit, 
such  as  the  skin  of  the  animal  in  whose  form  it 
appeared,  or  a small  symbolic  trinket.  This 
Object  itself  now  becomes  the  seat  of  much,  if 
not  all,  of  its  owner’s  rvakanda,  and  its  loss  renders 
him  helpless  and  no  more  than  a common  man.  It 
also  receives  sacrifices  and  feasts  and  even  the 
prayers  of  its  owner,  as  being  the  abiding-place  of 
Ms  wakanda  and  the  syrnbcu  of,  if  not  toe  inter- 
mediary with,  his  dream-guardian. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  an  individual  re- 
ceives from  his  guardian  instructions  that  affect 
the  religious  life  of  the  whole  tribe. 

An  Oto  now  (or  very  recently)  living  wm  ordered  by  e 
toakanda  in  s drum  to  meke  a shrine  in  which  were  to  centre 
certain  ceremonies  that  were  to  benefit  the  entire  people. 
Accordingly,  the  shrine  was  made  and  the  songs,  prayers,  and 
dances  which  this  Siouan  received  from  his  mysterious  source 
were  introduced  into  the  ceremonial  and  religious  life,  not 
only  of  his  tribe,  but  among  the  Iowa  and  others  as  welL 
Thus  have  grown  up  societies  and  ceremonies  of  a religious 
nature  throughout  the  entire  Siouan  stock. 

2.  Religious  ceremonies. — Among  the  Siouan 
tribes  forming  the  Prairie  group  the  great  religious 
ceremony  is  the  Sun-dance.  This  function  is 
divided  into  a secret  and  a public  performance. 
The  former  takes  place  in  a secludea  tipiy  where 
the  priests  gather  for  the  holding  of  their  rites, 
such  as  praying,  fasting,  and  making  ready  the 
obiects  wMch  are  to  form  part  of  the  parapher- 
nalia of  the  participants  in  the  public  ceremony, 
or  are  to  be  used  on  the  altar  m the  Sun-dance 
lodge. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  secret  obeervsncee  a great  oeremonial 
structure  is  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  camp  circle;  the 
obtaining  and  bringing  in  of  the  material  is  attended  to  by 
certain  warrior  societies  of  the  tribe,  the  selection  of  the  centre 
pole  being  peculiarly  the  task  of  the  braves ; and  aU  is  sooom- 

Slished  with  many  ritualistic  observances.  When  completed, 
he  atructure  Is  a huge  roofiesa  enoloeure  of  ciroxilar  form  with 
a tall  central  pole.  The  priests  now  oome  out  of  their  seclusion 
and  enter  the  lodge,  which  is  dedicated  by  elaborate  rites, 
generally  including  parades  by  the  eocietiee  of  warriors.  The 
next  day  the  altar  is  set  up  on  the  west  side  of  the  lodge.  Its 
oonstruotion  differs  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Among  the  Ponca  it 
a mere  buffalo-skull  placed  with  a pipe  on  a rectangle  of  dean 
earth  from  which  the  sod  has  been  out.  Among  the  Mandan, 
in  their  conate  okipa  ceremony,  it  is  a large  symbolic  stmctura 
made  in  rderence  to  mythic  incidents,  when  the  altar  is  com- 
pleted, the  priests  decorate  the  bodies  of  the  dancers  with  paint 
and  wreaths  of  sage  or  wUlow-leavee  about  the  neck,  waist,  head, 
wriste,  and  ankles.  The  performers  then  dance  in  line,  gazing 
at  the  sun  and  incessantly  blowing  on  eagle-bone  whistles,  while 
the  dance  music  is  sung  to  the  tune  of  a drum  placed  near  the 
south  side  of  the  lodge.  The  danoers  usually  that  during  the 
entire  ceremony.  They  also  submit  to  painful  forms  of  self- 
torture.  The  oonunonest  types  of  this  ordeal  consist  of  slitting 
the  skin  of  the  breasts  and  uiserting  skewers  to  which  thongs 
are  attached,  the  thongs  being  made  fast  to  the  central  lodge 
pole,  and  the  victim  toen  enaeavouring  to  tear  himself  loose. 
Others  drag  buffalo-skulls,  fastened  to  their  backs  In  the 
manner  described.  The  (Trow,  in  particular,  chop  off  joints 
of  their  fingers  as  offerings  to  the  sun.  These  practices 
reached  their  greatest  development  among  the  Mandan,  who 
carried  the  torture  to  great  lengths.  Among  them  individuals 
were  often  suspended  from  the  top  of  the  lodge  by  thongs  and 
skewers.  Other  less  physicaUy  painful  saoriaces  were  made— 
e.g.y  throwing  away  blanketa,  clothing,  and  other  goods. 

The  Crow  Son-dance,  unlike  that  of  the  other 
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Siouans.  'was  not  a periodical  ceremony.  It  was 
held  only  when  a mourner  was  especially  eaeer  to 
avenge  tne  murder  of  a close  relative  by  the  death 
of  a member  of  a hostile  tribe.  He  was  first 
obliged  to  obtain  a vision  of  a conquered  foe, 
which  was  an  implied  promise  of  his  success.  He 
was  able  to  have  this  vision  only  through  the  aid 
of  a sacred  doll,  which  was  the  most  important 
object  in  the  entire  ceremony.  The  o’wner  of  one 
of  these  dolls  (there  were  several  in  the  tribe)  was 
hired  by  the  person  desiring  to  hold  the  dance,  to 
take  charge  of  the  ceremonies. 

Among  the  Southern  Siouans  there  are  many 
esoteric  religious  societies.  Of  these  the  chief  was 
the  Medicine-dance  society,  as  it  is  known  among 
the  Iowa,  Oto,  Winnebago,  and  Eastern  Dakota. 
It  corresponds  closely  to  the  MidS'wiwin  of  the 
Central  AJgonquians.  The  Omaha  form  of  this 
society  is  o^ed  Wacicka,  and  is  baaed  on  a ritual 
founded  on  a long  secret  origm-myth.  The  object 
of  the  society  is  to  teach  its  members  how  to 
secure  long  life  on  earth  through  the  knowledge 
of  healing  herbs  and  medicines,  and  to  secure  their 
safe  arrival  in  the  hereafter  through  ethical  and 
religious  teachings. 

The  tribal  religious  rites  of  the  Omaha  were 
called  toetoocps,  a term  which  had  reference  to 
bringing  the  people  into  thoughtful  composure. 
These  rites  partook  of  the  general  nature  of 
prayer,  and  were  intended  to  be  intermediaries 
Mtween  the  Omaha  and  voakan.  An  error  could 
be  adjusted  only  after  a ceremony  of  contrition 
and  retribution,  as  they  believed  that  any  inter- 
ruption of  the  prescribed  order  of  a ceremony 
made  the  culprit  liable  to  di'rine  punishment.  All 
wewaepe  rites  were  considered  institutional  and 
were  distinct  from  individual  rites.  They  were 
both  private  and  public.  Except  for  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Jio^e  wcttcif  or  night-dance,  the 
performances  of  the  esoteric  societies  of  the  tribe 
were  not  looked  upon  as  toetocwye.  The  toetcocpe 
ceremonies  included  those  for  com  or  maize,  those 


pertaining  to  the  yearly  buffalo-chase,  the  intro- 
duction ox  a child  to  the  supernatural  powers,  the 
consecrating  of  male  children  to  the  ‘thunder,  and 
the  calumet  ceremony. 

3.  Eschatology. — Siouan  beliefs  as  to  a future 
e:i^tence  vary  greatly.  The  Omaha  have  certain 
theories  in  common  'with  the  Central  Algonguians. 
The  Dakota  think  that  each  person  has  four 
spirits : one  resides  in  'the  body,  and  dies  with  it ; 
the  second  always  remains  near  the  bo^ ; the 
third  €Uicounts  for  the  deeds  of  the  body,  and 
travels  south  after  death ; the  fourth  always 
lingers  “with  the  lock  of  hair  which  the  moumere 
out  from  the  head  of  the  deceased ; this  lock  is 
kept  until  the  opportunity  offers  itself  to  ^e 
mourners  to  throw  tne  bundle  away  in  the  enemies’ 
country,  when  the  spirit  becomes  a wanderer 
sowing  death  and  disease  among  the  foe.  From 
this  tneory  arose  the  custom  of  wearing  four 
eagle-plumes  for  each  enemy  killed  in  war,  one 
for  each  spirit.  There  are  some  Dakota  who 
claim  rile  right  to  wear  a fifth  feather  for  smother 
spirit  which  transmigrates  to  the  body  of  a child 
or  an  animaJ.  The  D^akota  seem  to  have  no  theory 
as  to  what  is  the  final  abode  of  the  four  spirits, 
except  that  they  travel  to  the  south. 

The  Hidatsa,  on  the  other  band,  believe  that, 
when  one  of  their  people  dies,  his  spirit  stays  four 
nights  around  the  camp  or  settlement  where  he 
breathed  his  last,  and  then  goes  to  the  lodge  of 
his  departed  relatives  in  the  village  of  the  dead. 
When  he  has  arrived,  he  is  rewarded  for  his 
conduct  on  earth  'with  the  same  things  as  are 
valued  in  this  life.  The  ‘village  of  the  dead*  is 
located  under  the  earth,  but,  in  order  to  reach  it, 
the  soul  must  cross  a broad  swift  river  on  a narrow 
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pathway.  Those  whose  life  has  been  evil  slip  off 
and  are  hurried  into  oblivion.  In  the  other  world 
the  shades  pursue  and  kill  the  shades  of  buffalo 
and  other  animals  that  have  died. 

With  the  Omalia  the  belief  was  held  that  spirits 
travelled  over  the  Milky  Way  to  the  hereafter, 
which  was  a land  where  the  eu'vironment  resembles 
that  of  this  world.  The  journey  required  four 
days  and  as  many  nights,  so  the  mourners  kept  a 
fire  burning  on  the  grave  for  four  nights  after  the 
interment  of  the  deceased,  that  its  light  might 
cheer  and  guide  the  departing  soul  on  its  way. 
After  a tousome  trip  the  spirit  came  to  a fork  m 
the  road  of  the  dead,  where  sat  an  old  man  closely 
-wrapped  in  the  folds  of  a buffalo-robe.  If  the 
deces^ed  had  been  a righteo-us  and  peaceable  person, 
the  road-keeper  directed  him  a short-cut  to  the 
hereafter.  It,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soul  was 
that  of  am  evil-doer,  it  was  sent  over  a rough  and 
dreary  road,  where  it  wandered  on  for  ever.  By 
exception,  however,  the  souls  of  the  members  of 
the  two  Omaha  buffedo  gentes  were  supposed  to 
return  to  their  ^onymic  ancestors. 

t Disposal  ofthe  dead  and  mourning  customs. — 
ile  many  of  the  Siouan  tribes  practised  scaffold- 
burial,  the  Omaha  buried  their  dead  on  hill-tops, 
placing  the  corpse  in  a flexed  position  on  its  side 
amd  erecting  a mound  over  it.  Some  of  the  be- 
longings of  the  deceased,  such  as  the  knife, 
tomahawk,  or  club,  kettle,  and  the  like,  were 
placed  in  the  tomb.  In  some  cases  a horse  was 
strangled  over  the  grave.  Food  was  also  placed 
near  by.  Often  the  male  mourners  met  in  a lodge 
near  that  of  the  deceased,  and  cut  the  flesh  of 
their  arms  and  thrust  -willow -twigs  into  the 
wounds.  Then,  with  the  blood  dripping  from 
their  cuts,  they  went  to  the  wake  and  sang  certain 
funeral-songs.  They  then  withdrew  the  t-wigs 
and  threw  them  on  the  ground.  Mourners  often 
went  on  the  war-path  to  obtain  relief  from  grief. 
A man  who  had  lost  a child  carried  its  little 
moccasins  and  placed  them  at  the  side  of  the  body 
of  a fallen  foe,  whom  he  had  killed,  in  the  belief 
that  the  soul  of  his  slain  enemy  would  guide  the 
spirit  of  the  dead  babe  to  its  relatives  in  the 
hereafter. 

LTTxaATURm.— J.  O.  Dorsey.  *A  Study  of  Siousn  Cults,* 
11  RBEW  [1804],  pp.  861-644;  Alice  C.  Fletcher  and  Francis 
La  Flesche,  ‘The  Omaha  Tribe  ’ t7  RBBW  [1011],  pp.  16-664 ; 
Alanson  Skinner,  * Societies  of  the  Iowa,  Kanaa  and  Ponca 
Indiana,'  Anthropological  Papers  pf  the.  American  Mueeum  oj 
Natural  Bxetary,  voL  xL  [1916]  no.  lx. 

Alanson  Skinner. 

SIREN S. — The  symbolism  of  the  sirens,  Zeipijves, 
in  literature  and  art  is  of  more  significance  for  the 
history  of  moral  ideas  than  the  etymology  of  the 
name  or  the  pre-historic  origin  of  the  nn^tn  would 
be,  even  if  we  could  ascertain  them.  We  cannot. 
The  prevailing  view  is  that  they  are  primarily 
‘the  stranglers,*  ‘wUrgende  Totengeister,*  akin  to 
the  Keres,  Erinyes,  and  Ha^ies.  This,  like  many 
prevailing  views  of  the  science  of  myiihology,  is 
confirmed  by  over-stressing  the  evidence  of  Greek 
vases  and  by  the  assumption  that  the  fragmentsiry 
testimony  of  Alexandrian  and  Roman  'writers 
always  preserves  the  gen-uine  pre-Homeric  popular 
belief.^  Already  at  their  first  appearance^  the 
two*  Sirens  embody  a conscious  allegory,^  as 
Cicero  * and  Horace  ® perceived.  Ru8kin*8  explicit 

1 S««  O.  Weioker,  * Die  Seirenea/  in  Boscher,  where  all  the 
testimonia  are  coUected. 

2 Homer,  Od.  xlL  89, 165  fl. 

S Dual  in  Od.  xiu  167 ; for  the  three  or  more  of  later  tradi- 
tion, their  transi^ent  names,  and  varying  genealogies,  see 
A.  O.  Pearson  on  Sophocles'  frag.  861 ; G.  W.  Mooney  on  Apol- 
lonius Bhodius,  W.  89Sff.  ; and  Weioker,  p.  602  f. 

* See  F.  M.  Stawell,  Homer  and  the  Iliad,  London,  1909,  p. 
160,  where,  however,  the  rendering  *a  spirit  had  put  the  waves 
to  rest  ’ is  fandfuL 
* De  Fitu  V.  18. 

• Bp.  X.  ii.  23  ; cL  SaL  xx.  ilL  li. 
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allegorization  of  their  aong  as  the  lure  of  the 

thirst  for  unsanctified  knowledge  and  the  im- 
modesty of  science,^  for  all  its  modem  sound,  is 
merely  a development  of  what  Homer  and  Cicero 
tell  us — that  they  promised  Odysseus,  not  love  or 
pleasure,  but  knomedee.  The  notion  of  the  fatal 
songstress,  the  lurer,  tne  temptress,  the  Lorelei,* * 
arises  naturally  in  the  human  mind,  and  we  can- 
not now  recover  the  particular  association  of  ideas 
that  first  clothed  it  lor  the  Greek  imagination  in 
the  form  of  the  Sirens.  In  the  earliest  Greek 
vases  that  represent  the  scene  from  the  Odyssey 
they  are  portrayed  with  the  wings  and  body  of  a 
bira  snd  a woman’s  head.* 

It  was  a plausible  hypothesis,  then,  that  they 
were  originally  birds,  symbolizing  either  the  wide- 
spread association  of  the  fleeting  soul  with  the 
wings  of  a bird  or  the  magic  of  the  bird’s  song, 

* that  tails  ua 
What  life  ia,  ao  clear. 

— The  secret  they  aanz  to  Ulyaaes 
When,  affea  aso, 

He  heard  ana  he  knew  thia  life's  secret 
I hear  and  I know.’  ^ 

Or  as  singers  they  may  signHy  the  spell  of  all  song 
^d  eloquence,  and  for  this  reason  perhaps  the 
image  of  a Siren  was  later  placed  on  the  monu- 
ments of  poets  and  orators — t.g.^  ^phooles  and 
Isocrates.* 

Again,  they  are  in  a sense  sea-nymphs  inhabit- 
ing a lonely  ocean  isle,  somewhere  in  the  western 
fairyland  of  Odyssean  adventure,*  And  the 
treacherous  lure  or  the  magic  spell  of  the  smiling 
sea  was  a <^mmonplace  of  Greek  poet^  and  haa 
been  familiar  to  the  human  imagination  from 
Lucretius’ 


*Subdola  com  ridet  pUddi  pcUaciA  pontl  * 
to  Keats’ 


* liagio  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn.' 

Or,  again,  the  Sirens  may  have  blended  in  the 
Greek  imagination  with  the  wailing  women  who 
sang  laments  for  the  dead  at  funerals.  Weicker 
confirms  this  connexion  of  ideas  by  the  regret 
with  which  the  sonls  of  Homeric  heroes  leave  ‘ the 
warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day.’^  It  would 
be  far  more  pertinent  to  Homer  to  quote  Gray*e 
Elegy,  the  last  line  of  the  JEnevd,  Matthew 
Arnold’s  Sohrab  and  Bustum,  and  John  Masefield’s 
August,  1914,  However  that  may  be,  the  associa- 
tion with  death  opens  np  infinite  possibilities  for 
speculation  and  sentiment.  * Before  Plato  could 
^eak,  the  soul  had  wings  in  Homer,*  says  Sir 
Thomas  Browne.®  The  primitive  conception  of 
the  soul-bird  is  the  theme  of  a modem  monograph.* 
The  anadogy  of  the  Harpies  has  also  been  used  in 
confirmation  of  this  association. 

None  of  these  fancies  admits  of  proof,  hut  their 
suggestions  for  the  poetic  and  the  moral  imagina- 
tion can  never  p^  away.  The  name  of  one  of 
the  Sirens  on  the  British  Museum  amphora,  IfiepSva, 
rec^s  Aleman’s  ‘ maidens  with  voices  that  wake 
desire,’  and  Dante’s  'siren  of  sensual  pleasure* 
repeats  in  verse  of  more  than  Greek  loveuness  the 


1 The  JBagle’e  Nest,  fi  7i. 

* *raecto*  tuo  cantu  in  naufragi*  deduoebant'  (Serviu*,  oi 

JBtiSxAf  Ym  864/. 

» .^phor^  Miu.  E.  440,  reproduced  in  Weicker'i 

vtiole,  p.  606.  This  article  i«  now  the  moec  convenient  reper 
tory  of  the  monumental  evidence.  But  much  of  It  can  b< 
found  aUra  In  A.  Baumeister,  DenknUOer  des  klass.  AlUrtvms 

g.  The 


4 EL.  Browning, 
® Vita  Soph.  9, 


, . ...  ^..gUshman  Italy. 

~ r (.MV  v,  Vita  Isoc,  18. 

• Their  original  home  ahifte  with  the  localization  of  th( 
Homeric  The  late  teetlmonia  are  collected  by  Weioke 

^ Strabo,  V.  240,  tella  of  a cult  of  the  Sirei 
Parthenope  at  Neapohe. 

1 1}'  8 Um  Burial  on.  !v 


inscription  2IPHNBIMI  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Hvdria. 
Louvre  E 803 : ^ 

* lo  son  canUva  io  eon  dolce  airena 
Ohe  1 marinaii  in  mezzo  mar  dlamago.* 

The  Sir^s  are  not  mentioned  except  by  modem 
inference  in  Hesiod,  the  Homeric  hymns,  Pindar 
or  .^^hylns.  In  the  Greek  lyrics  they  are  named 
only  in  Erinna’s  reference  to  the  Sirens  on  the 
tomb  of  her  companion  Baucis,  and  in  frag.  7 of 
Aleman,  and  a new  fragment  of  Archilochus. 
Sophocles  speaks  of  them  as  the  'songstresses  of 
death’  and  'daughters  of  Phorkys.*^  Euripides’ 
Helena  invokes  them  as  'wmged  maideDS 
daughters  of  earth.*  to  sing  her  sorrows.*  And 
in  his  Andromache*  'Siren^  speeches*  is  rhetoric 
for  the  words  of  the  women  who  lead  Hermione 
astray. 

In  the  fragments  of  Greek  comedy  (Epicharmus 
TheoDompus)  it  is  perhaps  they  who  tempt  the 
famisned  Odysseus  with  descriptions  of  a Gar- 
g^tnan  feast,  while  he  checks  the  eagerness  of 
his  companions  by  the  remark  that  their  fiute- 
playing  is  rotten  (<rax/>d). 

In  Plato’s  Bep^lic  * the  music  of  the  spheres  is 
produced  by  the  concerted  notes  of  eight  Sirens, 
one  on  each  circle.  Plato’s  Cratylus*  allegorizes 
the  myth  in  what  Ruskin  * calls  ‘ the  divine  passage 
in  the  Cratylua  of  Plato  about  the  place  of  the 
dead,*  which  he  renders  exquisitely  : 

• And  none  of  those  who  dwell  there  desire  to  depart  thence, 
— no,  not  even  the  Sirens ; but  even  they,  the  seducers,  are 
there  themselves  beguiled,  and  they  who  lulled  all  men,  them- 
selves laid  to  rest — they,  and  all  others—such  sweet  sonn  doth 
death  know  how  to  sing  to  them.' 

Ovid^  merely  says  that  the  Sirens  were  play- 
mates of  Proserpine,  and  that  the  gods  granted 
them  wings  that  they  might  continue  their  search 
for  her  over  the  sea  also.  In  the  legend  of  the 
Argonauts,  as  the  mythographs  Apollodorus*  and 
Hyginus*  tell  us,  Orpheus  sang  against  the  Sirens 
who,  being  defeated,  cast  themselves  into  the  sea 
and  were  transformed  into  hidden  rocks. This  ia 
the  origin  of  the  long  modem  literary  tradition, 
from  Samuel  Darnel  to  William  Morris’s  Life  and 
Death  of  Jason,  in  which  Oi^heus  (or  Odysseus) 
sings  the  song  of  virtue  against  the  allurements 
of  the  Sirens  of  temptation.  In  the  language  of 
the  LXX  (Job  30*®,  Is  34^*  43**,  Jer  60*®)  Siren  is  a 
synonym  for  the  wild  creatures  and  spirits  that 
inhabit  waste  places.  The  AV  renders  it  by  ‘ owls  ’ 
or  'dr^ona.*  The  Christian  Fathers  varioualy 
allegorized  these  passages,  and  also  interpreted 
Odysseus  lashed  to  the  mast  as  a symbol  of  the 
Christian  clinging  to  the  Cross  of  Christ  to  resist 
the  allurements  of  the  world.  Bacon  pronounces 
Orpheus*  remedy  of  song  better  than  Ulysses’ 
device  of  stopping  the  ears  of  his  crew  with  wax ; 

' For  medit&tiont  upon  things  divine  excell  the  pleasures  of 
the  sense,  not  in  power  only  but  also  In  sweetness.'  Light  and 
oonsoienoeleas  literature  auns  * at  taking  the  wings  awv  from 
the  Muses*  crowns  snd  giving  them  book  to  the  Sirens.'  li 
In  Dcmiel’s  Ulysses  and  the  Siren  Ulysses  answers 
the  Siren  in  this  edifying  strain ; 

* Fair  Kympb,  if  fame  or  honour  were 
To  be  attain'd  with  ease, 

Then  would  I oome  and  rest  me  there 
And  leave  such  toils  as  these.' 

Though  not  ermre^ly  named,  the  Sirens  are  clearly 
meant  in  the  Faerie  Queene  ^ by  the  mermaids  who 
* fondly  striv'd 

With  th'  Heliconian  maides  for  malstery,' 
and  who  invite  Sir  Guyon  to  find  his  'Port  of 
rest*  in 

‘ The  worlds  sweet  In,  from  paine  and  wearisome  turmoyle.' 


» line  986.  ’ 4 $17  b. 

« Time  and  Tide,  xxiv.  i 166. 

* i-  » Fab.  14: 

See  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Iv.  89 
“ Wisdom  <J  the  Ancients,  yryl, 


8 Selena,  167. 

B 408  D. 

7 Mstatn.  V.  662  ff. 


Un.  xil.  81  f. 
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Thia  is  a favourite  motive  of  Renaissance  epics, 
recTjrrinfif  in  various  forms  in  Ariosto,  CamoSns, 
and  Tasso.  The  Sea-Fairiet  of  Tennyson  is  a 
lyric  development  of  the  same  theme  with  touches 
taken  from  Catullus’  epy Ilium  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
The  appeal  of  Matthew  Arnold’s  New  Sirens  is  to 
scepticism  and  emotionalism — 

* Only,  what  w«  feel,  we  know.* 

Lowell’s  Sirens  echo  Tennyson’s  sea-fairies  and  his 
lotos-eaters,  and  their  lure  is 

* To  be  at  rest  for  evermore  1 * 

LmaATUM. — See  the  sotxroes  quoted  in  the  footnotes. 

Paul  Shorby. 

6IVA.— See  Aovtsm,  Dravidians  (North  India). 

Siva  NARAYA^IS.— The  SlTa  N&Tftyanls, 
or  Sio  Nar&nis,  are  a monotheistic  sect  of  N.  India, 
havi]^  their  centre  in  the  Districts  of  Gh&zipur 
and  ]^i&.  They  profess  unqualified  monotheism, 
have  no  formal  ritual,  and  pay  no  regard  to  the 
objects  of  Hindu  and  Musalm&n  veneration.  Their 
worship  consists  in  the  members  gathering  at  a 
dh&mt  or  monastery,  where  one  of  their  GrarUhs^ 
or  sacred  books,  is  read.  Adoration  is  then  offered 
to  the  Para  Brahma,  or  the  Supreme,  and  offering 
are  made,  which  are  devoted  to  the  upkeep  of  the 
establishment. 

They  accept  converts  from  all  classes  of  the 
community— Rindus,  Muslims,  or  Christians — and 
many  of  these  adhere  outwardly  to  the  forms  of 
their  ori^nal  beliefs.  It  is  specmlly  reported  that 
some  Indian  Christians  of  the  District  of  Sh&h&b&d 
belong  to  the  sect.  At  the  present  day  most  of  the 
members  are  low-caste  Hindus,  but  the  chief  sanis^ 
or  leaders,  are  generally  H&jpfits  or  Brfthmans. 
Accordine  to  Risley,^  the  large  majority  of  Bengali 
Cham&rs  Delong  to  it. 

The  acceptance  of  a convert  is  a matter  of  small 
ceremoE^.  No  guru^  or  spiritual  guide,  is  required. 
A few  £va  N&r&yanls  assemble  to  meet  the  pos- 
tulant, sweetmeats  ‘which  have  previously  been 
deposited  on  one  of  their  holy  books  are  distributed, 
a lew  passages  are  read  from  the  book,  and  the 
ceremony  is  complete. 

The  sect  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  the  em^ror 
Muhammad  ShSLh  (a.d.  1719-48)  by  one  Siva  Narft- 
ysj^a,  a Naraunl  Ra^fit  of  the  village  of  Chandra- 
w&r  in  the  present  Balift  District.  He  is  said  to 
have  written  sixteen  Hindi  works,*  vis.  ^va 
Granth,  Sdnt-vilds,  Sant  6 Granth^  S&nt- 
sundar^  Guru-nydSf  Sdnt~dchdm,  SdntUpade^,  aab~ 
ddvali,  Sdnt-parwdna^  Sdnt-mahimd,  Sdnt-sdgar. 
Bafd  atdtra,  Bafd  parwdna,  Fati  jparwdna,  and 
Barho  Bdnl,  The  most  important  of  these  are 
the  Guru-nyds  and  the  Sdnt-vilds,  The  former, 
compiled  from  the  Sanskrit  PurdT^,  gives  an 
SM^count  of  the  ten  incarnations  of  Vi^i^u,  and  is 
subdivided  into  fourteen  chapters,  of  which  the 
first  six  treat  of  the  author,  of  faith,  of  the  punish- 
ment of  sinners,  of  virtue,  of  a future  state,  and 
of  discipline.  The  latter  is  a treatise  on  moral 
sentiments.  The  opening  lines  are : * The  love  of 
God  and  His  knowledge  are  the  only  true  under- 
standing.’* In  addition  to  these  fifteen  there  is 
one  more,  sealing  the  whole,  which  has  not  yet 
been  divulged,  and  which  remains  in  the  exclusive 
charge  of  tne  head  of  the  sect. 

The  unitarianism  of  this  sect  is  of  the  s^itest 
kind.  They  acknowledge  one  Supreme  Deity,  the 
creator  {kartd)^  whom  they  call  the  Nirankar  Par 
Brahm  (i.s.  ntrdkdraih  param  Brdhma)  and  the 
Sant  Puru9  {Sc^-puru^a)t  on  whose  nature  ‘ light 
was  thrown  by  Siva  Nftrayapa.*  The  moral  virtues 
of  truth,  temperance,  and  mercy  are  inculcated, 
^ Tribes  and  Castes  cf  Bengal, !.  178. 

* Wilson  says  twelve.  In  the  above  list  the  laai>  four  are  not 
mentioned  by  him.  He  calls  the  Sant  0 jdn  Granth  the  Vajan 
Granth. 

> Risley,  L 178L 


polygamy  is  prohibited,  and  sectarian  marks  are 
not  used. 

They  claim  that  the  emperor  Mubammad  Sh&h 
was  one  of  Siva  Nftrayana^s  converts  and  that  he 
gave  him  a seaL  This  is  still  possessed  by  the  sect, 
and  used  on  parwdnas,  or  precepts,  issued  by  the 
heads  to  the  faithful. 

Crooke^  and  Risley*  identify  the  Siva  Nftrfiyanis 
'with  the  Rai  D&sXa  (y.v.),  but  this  is  not  borne  out 
by  inquiries  made  by  the  present  writer.  The 
Rai  D&sis  are  all  Cham&rs,  but  among  the  Siva 
Nfir^anls  all  sects  are  admitted.  Quite  possibly 
the  Rai  D^Is,  whose  tenets  are  not  dissimilar, 
claim  to  be  Siva  N&r&yanis,  but  they  by  no  means 
form  the  whole  sect. 


LircRATuas. — Except  the  erttcles  of  Risley  and  Orooke  above 
mentioned,  the  only  published  account  of  this  sect  which  has 
been  seen  by  the  present  writer  is  that  contained  in  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Sketch  qf  the  Religious  Sects  t&s  Hindus  [voL  L of 
Select  Works,  ed.  R.  Rost],  London,  186i,  p.  8581.  The  present 
art.  is  baaed  on  this,  but  his  statements  are  corrected  and 
supplemented  by  inquiries  specially  made  from  the  head  of  the 
sect  at  Gh&npur;  see  JRAs,  1918,  p.  lliff.  H.  H.  Risl^, 
The  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1891,  i.  178^  and  W. 
Crooke,  The  Tribes  and  Castes  oj  the  S.W.  Rromnees  and 
Oudh,  do.  1896,  IL  185  ff.,  describe  at  length  the  Siva  Nirftya^ 
customa,  as  those  of  the  OhamAr  Rai  UAsia.  The  practioes 
described  differ  in  a few  details  from  those  given  above. 

G.  A.  Griebsok. 

SKIN. — ^The  significance  of  the  skin  for  the 
history  of  religion  springs  from  three  principal 
sources : (a)  its  natural  pigmentation,  (5)  tatning, 
etc.,  (e)  sacrificial  rites. 

(a)  The  colour  of  the  skin  affords  one  of  the  most 
obvious  tests  of  racial  difi'erenoe.  Three  recogniz- 
able pigments  are  found  in  the  muc^uB  layer 
between  the  dermis  and  the  widermis,  viz.  yellow, 
reddish-brown,  and  black.*  But  any  classincation 
of  the  many  vsirieties  of  skin-colouration  must  be 
more  or  less  arbitraiy.  A typical  scheme  is  that 
of  Paul  Topinard,*  who  enumerates  ten  vaxieties, 
by  dividing  the  white  into  pale,  florid,  olive-white, 
the  yellow  into  clear,  olive,  and  dark,  the  dark 
into  coppery-red,  chooolat^brown,  sooty-black, 
and  co^-black.  In  some  countries  the  colour- 
distinction  is  still  of  great  social  and  political 
importance ; this  may  nelp  ns  to  realize  the  re- 
ligious influence  of  colour  in  earlier  periods. 

‘ The  Sanskrit  word  for  caete  is  vetma,  that  is  **  colour  ** ; and 
this  shows  bow  their  distinction  of  high  and  low  caste  aroee.** 
As  a precise  morphological  distinction,  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  of  secondary  value. 

* Used  alone  . . . the  test  of  colour  will  lead  to  serious  mis- 
apprehension of  the  real  rations  of  various  races.*  > 

(5)  The  alteration  of  the  appearance  of  the  skin 
by  tatued  marks  and  patterns  is  a very  wide-spread 
custom.  Lubbock’  collects  a number  of  examples, 
ranging  from  simple  ornament  to  serious  mutila- 
tion. He  remarl«  that  ‘ ornamentation  of  the 
ftkin  is  almost  universal  among  the  lower  races  of 
men.*  Some  would  regoxd  all  these  customs  as 
springing  primarily  from  a desire  for  ornamenta- 
tion. Thus  Wester marck  says : 


* We  bsive  seen  how  savage  men  and  women  in  various  ways 
endeavour  to  make  themselves  attractive  to  the  opposite  sex : — 
by  ornamenting,  mutilating,  painting,  and  tattooing  themselves. 
That  these  praotioee  essentially  subserve  this  end  appears 
chiefly  from  ^ fact  that  the  time  selected  for  them  is  the  age 
of  puberty.*  * 

The  motive  to  which  he  refers  is  certainly  con- 
tributoiy,  but  hardly  primary.  It  is  sarer  to 
agree  witn  Achelis,  who  says  : * 

1 Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  2f.W.  Proviness  and  Oudh,  IL  186  ff. 

*L  178  ff. 

• W.  L.  H,  Duckworth,  Morphology  ond  Anthropology,  0am- 
bridge,  1004,  p.  848. 

e Quoted  by  Duckworth,  p.  858. 

B E.  B.  Tylor,  Anthropology,  new  ed.,  London,  1004,  p.  60. 

5 Duckworth,  p.  852. 

7 Origin  of  Cxvilisatifmfi,  London,  1002,  pp.  59-66.  See  also 
art.  Tatoino. 

6 Hist,  of  Human  Marriaget,  Londom  1001,  p.  64L 

9 P.  D.  Chantepie  de  la  Saussaye,  in  Lehrbueh  der  Religions- 
1 gesehiohteS,  Tubingen,  1905,  L 46. 
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* There  is  no  donbt  that  the  operation  haa  a religioua  dgni- 
flcance  ; it  ia  performed  by  the  prieata  during:  the  ohantine  of 
religioua  aonga,  and  ita  origin  ia  aaoribed  to  the  goda.  . . . The 
ouaunn  atands  in  close  ration  to  Totemiam,  especially  since 
the  incised  figures  so  often  represent  animals : anakes,  lizards, 
fishes,  birds." 

We  may  also  note  that  *the  marks  or  scan  left  on  legfs  or 
arms  from  which  blood  had  been  drawn  were  probably  the 
orig:in  of  tattooing.’ 1 

(c)  With  totemism  {q.v.)  we  may  also  connect 
the  various  sacrificial  ceremonies  in  the  ritual  of 
which  some  use  is  made  of  the  skin  of  the  slain 
animal.  A typical  case  is  that  reported  by  Hero- 
dotus in  his  account  of  the  festival  of  Zeus  at 
Thebes.  He  gives  the  current  legend  of  an  appear- 
ance of  Zeus  to  Herakles  in  the  aisg^e  of  a ram’s 
fleece,  with  the  ram’s  head  held  in  front,  and 
proceeds : 

’The  Thebans  then  do  not  sacrifice  rams  but  hold  them 
sacred  for  this  reason  ; on  one  day  however  in  the  year,  on  the 
feast  of  Zeus,  they  cot  up  in  the  same  manner  and  flay  one 
single  ram  and  cover  with  Its  skin  the  image  of  Zeus,  and  then 
they  bring  un  to  it  another  image  of  Heracles.  This  done,  all 
who  are  In  the  temple  beat  themselves  in  lamentation  for  the 
ram,  and  then  they  oury  it  in  a sacred  tomb.’  > 

Here  the  legend  has  obviously  sprung  from  the 
annual  institution  of  killing  the  stnimal  totem,  or 
(if  we  doubt,  with  Frazer,  the  totemistio  stage  in 
this  case)  from  the  institution  of  killing  the  divine 
animal.’  Frazer  compares  with  the  example  given 
by  Herodotus  a custom  once  existing  among  the 
Indians  of  California  of  preserving  the  entire  skin 
and  feathers  of  their  sacred  bird,  the  great  buzzard, 
when  one  was  slain  annually,  to  make  a festal 
garment,  also  a W.  African  custom  (Fernando  Po) 
of  hanging  the  skin  of  the  sacred  cobra-capella 
on  a tree  to  be  touched  by  all  the  children  bom 
during  the  previous  year.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  OT  reference  to  * the  horns  of  the  altar,* 
in  connexion  with  the  application  of  the  blood  and 
the  right  of  asylum,  should  be  traced  back  to  the 
custom  of  spreading  the  skin  of  the  victim,  with 
the  horns  still  atta<med  to  it,  over  the  altar.  ^ In 
these  and  many  similar  practices’  we  can  trace 
two  principles  of  primitive  thought:  (1)  the 
sacred  animal  is  conceived  as  standing  in  the  most 
intimate  relation  to  the  life  and  prosperity  of  the 
worshippers ; (2)  the  skin  is  thought  to  contain 
within  itself  a portion  of  the  life  of  the  animal 
even  after  separation  from  the  body.  With  such 
premisses,  it  is  quite  natural  to  reason  that  closer 
communion  with  the  animal-god  can  be  gained  by 
the  priest  or  the  worshipper  putting  on  the  skin  of 
the  flayed  animal  as  a sacred  garment.’  Robert- 
son Smith  ^ traces  a survival  of  this  in  the  coming 
of  J acob  to  his  father  in  the  skins  of  Idds.  Frazer  ’ 
points  out  a similar  use  of  human  skin  in  the  Mexi- 
can ritual.  The  chorus  of  the  Greek  tragedy  were 
originally  called  ‘goats’  {rpdyoi),  and  woregoat-sldns 
to  show  their  close  relation  with  the  goat-god,’ 
whilst  it  was  the  custom  even  of  certain  Christian 
catechumens  to  stsmd bare-footed  upon  a goat-skin.^’ 
We  may  see  the  same  circle  of  ideas  extended  to 
divine  inspiration  and  divination ; thus  the  god 
Faunus  was  supposed  to  reveal  the  future  through 
dreams  to  such  of  his  votaries  aa  slept  within  his 
precincts  upon  the  fleeces  of  sacrificed  lambs.  ^ A 
further  extension  of  these  ideas  may  be  seen  in  the 

1 F.  B.  Jevons,  IrUrod.  to  the  EieL  of  Religion^,  London,  1902, 
p.  172. 

3 U.  42,  tr.  O.  0.  Macaulay. 

* pt.  V.,  Svirite  of  the  Oom  and  of  the  Wild,  London. 
1912,  IL  109^172,174*. 

4 £.  Kautzsch,  in  HDB  v.  620. 

s Of.,  e.ff.,  A.  Lanff,  Myth,  Ritual,  and  Relioion,  new  ed.. 
■ * U.  23$;  W.  Bobertaon  Smith,  Religi^  of  the 


London.  1899,  u. 

do.  1894, 


. 485-439 ; Jevons,  p.  388. 


« Of.  Jevons,  p.  162  L ^ P.  467. 

8 QB*.  pt.  vl..  The  Scapegoat,  London,  1913,  pp.  288,  290, 
294*.,  296 ff.,  801*. 

8 Jevons,  p.  851. 

w EL  von  Schubert  and  W.  Moeller,  Lehrbtush  der  Kirehon^ 
geiehiekte,  Tubingen,  1902.  L 742. 

U A.  O.  Se^ert,  Diot.  of  Clanioal  AntiquiHed^,  London,  1906. 
p.  285  ; o*.  Gideon’s  fleece  (Jg  6>^0)  ; see  also  arL  Plxxos. 


outstanding  institutions  of  marriage  and  burial,  so 
closely  and  universally  linked  with  religion.  ’ In 
the  Roman  marriage  ceremony  known  as  con- 
farreatio  the  skin  of  the  slain  victim  was  stretched 
over  two  seats,  on  which  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
had  to  mt ; ^ Hartland  ’ refers  to  cohabitation  upon 
a cow-hide  in  connexion  with  a Transylvanian  gipsy 
tribe.  In  ancient  Palestine  burial  in  a sheep^fan 
seems  to  have  been  customary.* 

In  recent  y«a>n.  when  the  king  o*  the  Shsnkalls  tribes 
(Abyssinin)  <fied,  ’he  was  sewn  up  in  a green  bide  bag  in  a 
sitting  position.  . . . One  tribe  had  a custom  o*  sewing^ance 
strangers  up  In  green  hides  and  leaving  them  to  be 
the  contraction  o*  the  skins. ' 4 

The  original  idea  of  such  practices  is  clearly  to 
secure  a closer  union  with  the  deity  represented  by 
the  skin,  whether  for  protection  or  for  the  more 
efficient  offering  of  a victim.  A late  survival  of 
these  primitive  customs  among  civilized  peoples 
may  be  seen  in  the  harvest  custom  of  slaying  a 

foat  and  wearing  the  sldn  to  cure  pains  in  the 
ack  ; * this  may  be  paralleled  with  the  making  of 
the  skin  of  the  totem-animal  into  a medicine-bag 
among  the  Mosquito  Indians.’ 

Frazer  suggests  that  the  use  of  images  may  have 
arisen  throng  the  habit  of  preserving  the  akiTi  of 
the  sacred  animal. 

* The  akin  in  fact  was  kept  as  a token  or  memorial  of  the  god, 
or  rather  as  containing  in  it  a part  of  the  divine  life,  and  it  1^ 
only  to  be  stuffed  or  stretched  upon  a frame  to  become  a r^:ular 
imstgeof  him.’7 

An  exanmle  of  this  may  be  seen  in  the  manu- 
facture ot  an  image  in  human  form  from  the  skin 
of  some  animal  oy  the  hands  of  the  Samoyed 
shaman.’  Another  interesting  transitional  case, 
which  seems  to  support  Frazer’s  suggestion,  is  seen 
in  the  practice  of  the  pearl-fishers  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  : 

* Each  boat  has  a sort  of  figure-head,  called  the  kubait, 
generally  covered  with  a sldn  ot  a sheep  or  goat  which  wm 
sacrificed  when  the  boat  was  first  launchea.*s 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  belief  in  the 
psychical  qualities  of  the  skin,  which  forma  the 
connecting  fink  in  the  religious  customs  exemplified, 
has  operated  in  many  instances  less  easy  to  detect, 
such  as  the  shining  of  the  skin  of  the  face  of  Moses 
(Ex  34”),  and  the  general  attitude  to  sk^  diseases 
such  as  leprosy,  in  ancient  times. 

LimtATUiiB. — See  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

H.  Whbelbb  Robinson. 
SKY  AND  SKY-GODS. — x.  Universality  and 
antiquity. — Through  endless  transformations  and 
disfigurements  (mythological  or  functional)  the 
sky-god  is  found  to  be  at  the  base  of  all  the 
systems  of  the  great  civilized  religions  of  the 
classical  Mediterranean  and  Oriental  worlds.  He 
occupies  the  same  place  in  the  great  systems  of 
Asia  and  in  the  semi-civilized  religions  of  pre- 
Columban  America.  As  we  find  him  in  all  the 
groups  of  so-called  non-civilized  religions  without 
exception,  we  may  safely  presume  that  the  concept 
of  sky-god  belongs  to  the  most  ancient  period  m 
the  history  of  religious  feeling,  and  that  it  is  at 
least  as  ancient  as  primitive  naturism  and  animistic 
fetishism.  Whether  it  is  even  pre-animistio  in  its 
fundamental  aspect  is  a question  which  must  be 
reserved  in  the  meantime. 

The  nature,  r6le,  and  characteristics  of  this 
1 Serviuz,  ad  jSin,  Iv.  874  ; cited  by  W.  W.  Fowler,  SoeiaX  Life 
at  Rome,  London,  1909,  p.  136. 

^ LPi.  124,  note  a). 

’ 8.  A.  Cook,  The  Religion  of  Ancient  PaXestine,  London,  1908, 
p.  35. 

4 Rmrted  in  The  Tribune,  25th  April,  1906. 

* GB^,  pt.  V.,  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  L 285 ; the 
instance  ia  from  Grenoble. 

8 Jevons.  p.  188. 

7 GB^,  pi  V.,  Spirits  of  the  Com  and  of  the  Wild,  li.  ITS. 

B A.  Bastian,  Der  Mensch  in  dor  Gesehiehte,  Leipzig,  1860,  U. 
129  : cf.  ii.  257. 

9 S.  M.  Zwemer,  Arcdria : the  Cradle  of  Islam,  Edinburgh  and 
London,  1900,  p.  lOL 
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universal  sky-god  may  be  concealed  under  the 
most  diverse  forms,  but  he  is  always  more  or  less 
clearly  recognizable  to  the  historian  of  reli^ons 
and  always  identical  in  essential  definition. 
America  shows  him  in  the  mythologies  of  the 
Toltecs,  the  Mayas,  and  the  Incas,^  as  well  as  in 
Brazil,  in  the  Amdes,  among  the  Caribs,  in  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  and  at  the  extreme  north  among  the 
Eskimo.  The  shamanist  groups  of  N.  Asia  and 
the  cosmogony  and  dualism  of  the  Adnus  show  him 
(Pase-Kamui)  similar  to  the  sky-god  (much  more 
distinct)  of  the  relimons  of  Chma  (Ti-en)  and  of 
primitive  Japanese  Shinto.  He  is  related  to  the 
ancient  Puluga  of  the  Andamans,  to  the  Varupa 
of  primitive  India,  and,  towards  the  west,  to  all 
the  pantheons  of  the  ancient  classical  East. 
Towards  the  south,  Australia,  Polynesia,  and 
Melanesia  sometimes  present  deformed  character- 
istics, as  in  the  myths  of  N.  America,  but  com- 
parative study  soon  disentangles  his  fundamental 
characteristics,  which  are  those  found  lone  ago  in 
Chaldaea  and  in  the  Semitic  and  proto^emitic 
world.  But  nowhere  does  his  physiognomy  appear 
more  distinctly  than  in  Africa — ^whether  in  the 
pantheons  of  ancient  Egypt  or  in  the  many  savage 
religions  of  the  black  continent.  From  the  ^eat 
Kilima  of  the  Bantu  groims  to  the  Negritian  Mahu 
we  recognize  him  as  alwi^s  the  same  under  a 
himdred  different  names:  ^bantzu  of  the  Congo 
among  the  Bangala,  Fldi  Mukulu  (‘the  supreme 
j of  the  sky  among  the  Basonga,  Kalaga 
among  the  Warega,  Uletit  among  the  Kuku, 
Kabeaya  Mpungu  and  Vilye  Mukulu  among  the 
Baholos  ana  the  Balubas,  etc.  Dzakuta,  the 
‘thrower  of  celestial  stones,*  of  the  Yorubas  is 
only  another  aspect  of  the  same  sky-god ; so  also 
Waka  of  the  Gallas  is  the  thunder  aspect  of  the 
sky -god ; and  Lubarl  is  the  rain  asp^t  of  the  sky- 
gou,  just  like  Dengdit  among  the  l)inkas,  lanku- 
pong  amongthe  Aquapins,  Ropi  on  the  Gold  Coast, 
Oloron  in  Benin,  '^gangmo  on  the  Ivory  Coast, 
and  hundreds  of  others  (Ituxi  in  BLilimanjaro,  the 
Bumba  of  the  Bushongo,  the  great  Kongola  of  E. 
Africa,  the  Mutabani  of  the  Batutsi,  the  Eafir 
Inhu-Ankulu,  the  M*ba  of  the  Ababua,  etc.).  If 
we  ascend  to  the  cold  regions  of  the  Finnish  races, 
we  find  him  again  under  the  names  of  Yumala 
(Lapps),  Yuma  (Cheremiss),  Yubmel  (Samoyed), 
Tenm  (Mongol),  Bonga  (Tunguses),  and  tJklo 
(Esthonian). 

The  sky-god  has  reigned  everywhere ; his  king- 
dom still  covers  the  whole  of  the  uncivilized  world. 
No  historical  or  proto-historical  motive  can  be 
assigned  as  the  cause,  and  neither  the  migrations 
of  races  nor  the  diiSusion  of  myths  and  folk-lore 
affords  the  slightest  j^ustification  of  this  fact.  The 
universality  of  the  ^y-god  and  the  uniformity  of 
his  essential  characteristics  * are  the  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  constant  uniformity  of  the  primitive 
systems  of  cosmogony.  The  sky-god  is  connected 
with  the  most  ancient  ideas  on  the  comjmsition  of 
the  world  and  its  forces  (not  the  universe,  which  is 
too  vast  for  the  mind  of  the  savage,  but  the  corner 
of  earth  which  is  for  him  the  whme  world).  Now, 
everywhere  we  find  the  sky  conceived  in  the  same 
way — as  a huge  liquid  mass,  supported  above  the 
earth  by  a solid  transparent  substance,  below 
which  are  the  air,  the  winds,  and  then  the  terres- 
trial plane.  Frequently  this  liquid  mass  is  thought 
to  surround  the  solid  earth  also  and  to  form  another 
liquid  abyss  below  it.  It  is  not  within  the  scope 
of  this  article  to  enumerate  the  secondary  varieties 
of  this  general  structure,  such  as  ‘ upper  and  lower 
abysses,  vaulted  skies,  with  superimposed  com- 
partments, divided  into  quarters,*  etc.  But,  in 
order  to  understand  the  subject,  we  must  em- 
phasize the  constant  bond  that  materially  united 
^ See  below,  16.  ^ See  below,  f s 


the  waters  of  the  sky  either  to  the  sea  or  to  the 
fabled  sources  of  the  neat  rivers ; so  that  finally 
all  water,  as  well  as  tne  liquid  masses  which  fall 
from  the  clouds,  is  a product  of  the  celestial  plane. 
The  function  of  rain-god  and  water-god  (sea  or 
river)  and  of  so  mai^  sky-gods  is  thus  explained 
The  essential  rOle  of  water  in  the  general  life  of 
nature  justifies  the  attributing  to  the  sky-god  of 
all  the  great  natural  phenomena.  The  power  and 
the  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  various 
meteorologicskl  phenomena  of  which  the  sky  is  the 
theatre  are  a secondary,  though  not  less  emcient, 
cause  of  the  pre-eminent  part  assigned  to  it  by  all 
primitive  religions. 

There  is  such  close  resemblance  between  the 
sky-god  and  the  vital  manifestations  of  the  sky 
that,  according  to  the  various  peoples,  we  find  the 
same  linguistic  root  meaning  simultaDeously  the 
material  sky,  the  rain,  the  clouds,  and  the  sky-god 


(or  meteorological  phenomena  and  the  sky-god), 
or.  a^in,  the  storm,  the  thunder,  and  the  sky-god 
(cx.  t^piter  Pluvius  and  Ze^s  Eepaw6s  in  claraical 


mythology). 

Alongside  of  the  single  sky-god  we  find  in  seversl  systems 
two  or  more  £fod»— «.g.,  a god  (» the  upper  sky  snd  a grod  of  the 
lower  sky  (v.e.  on  the  terrestrial  plane) ; or  four  (or  more)  sky- 
gods  in  charge  of  quarters  or  geometrical  divisions  of  celestial 
space ; or  several  sky-gods,  each  having  one  of  the  superimposed 

skies  ar  ^ . 

shows  1 

astrological  i.  _ . . 

are  the  result  of  historical  circumstances  having  agglomerated 
Into  a single  political  civilization  religious  groups  which  were 
at  one  time  distinct  (s.g.,  Ohaldma,  Egypt,  Mexico^  In  such 
oases  syncretism  tends  to  smalganmte  these  gods  into  a single 
being  (e.g.,  Hathor-Msut-Nut-Neith-lais  for  Eg^t);  or  theology 
attribute  distinct  characteristios  and  functions  to  sach  of 
them.  Thus,  among  the  Aztecs  the  sky-god  Tezcatltpoca. 
Haloo,  the  Quetzalooatl  of  Gholotlan,  and  the  HuitzUopochtii 
(blue  sky)  of  the  Temochoaa  were  originally  single  sky-gods, 
peculiar  to  the  peoples  subdued  by  and  incorporated  in  the 
empire  of  the  conquerors. 

2.  Nature  and  personality. — ^If  the  importance 
and  antiquity  of  the  concept  of  the  sky-god  are 
explainea  by  the  importance  of  the  material  sky, 
is  the  conception  of  sky -god  itself  explained  by  an 
exclusive  application  of  the  processes  of  pure  and 
simple  animism  or  by  the  usual  mechanism  of 
naturism  t Neither  animism  nor  naturiam  entirely 
explains  the  particular  nature  of  the  sky-goo. 
Animism  may  bestow  a personality  on  the  most 
varied  natural  phenomena  or  on  any  inanimate 
object  in  nature,  from  hunger,  plague,  or  a 
mountain-peak  to  a spring,  a water-spout,  a cyclone, 
or  an  artificially  manufactured  object.  The  sky 
is  something  more  than  simple  matter  personified.^ 
Naturism  in  itself  would  only  partly  explain  the 
nature  of  the  sky-god.  It  has  long  oeen  observed 
that  the  persons!  beings  emanating  from  naturiam 
have  often  a special  aspect  quite  distinct  and 
different  from  the  objects  or  phenomena  of  which 
they  are  the  personifications  (e.y.,  the  waters, 
winds,  sun,  etc.).  Personification,  in  its  funda- 
ments! processWy  starts  from  the  idea  that  under 
the  appearance  and  within  or  behind  the  material 
exterior  there  exists  a being  or,  rather,  a personal 
force  (of  course  it  cannot  yet  be  conceivea  as  im- 
material), closely  bound  to  the  substance  of  which 
it  is  the  energy  smd  the  life,  unable  to  exist  with- 
out this  sul^tsmce,  but  distinct  from  it  and,  if 
necessary,  separable  from  it — at  lesist  momentsLrily. 
The  sky-god  is  therefore  rstdically  different  from 
the  substance  which  forms  the  material  sky.  He 
lives  in  it ; he  lives  by  it ; he  is  mingled  with  it ; 
the  physical  sky  is  not  merely  his  habitat — ^it  is 
his  very  substance;  but  the  personification  of  a 
substance  is  distinct  and  separable  from  the  sub- 
stance which  it  animates ; it  is  superior  to  it,  and 
yet  the  substance  is  indispensable  to  its  existence, 
for  without  it  it  would  return  to  the  vortex  of  the 
impersonal  forces  of  chaos.  Does  this  imply  that 
1 See  art.  Pbuoxificatiov  (Introdaotory  and  Primitive). 
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primitive  man  ima^nes  a time  when,  as  the  sky 
was  not  yet  in  existence,  the  sky-god  could  not 
exist?  This  vital  question  cannot  be  definitely 
answered  in  the  present  state  of  ethnological  in- 
formation. Numerous  myths  of  savage  and  semi- 
civilized  races  seem  to  snow  a sky-god  existing 
even  in  primordial  matter  and  releasing  the  sky 
his  effort.  But  are  those  myths  primitive? 
Can  primitive  reasoning  reach  the  problem  of  the 
origin  of  the  sky?  Provisionally  and  with  great 
reserve,  we  may  suggest  the  following  solution : 
in  the  formless  mass  of  impersonal  forces  there 
spontaneously  appeared  forces  endowed  with  per- 
sonal consciousness;  the  most  efficient  of  these 
released  the  liquid  mass  from  the  universal  chaos 
and  formed  the  material  sky,  which  has  ever  since 
been  its  vital  substance  and  its  special  property. 
Such  an  outline,  however,  must  be  subject  to 
constant  revision,  for  no  savage  tribe  has  formu- 
lated the  theory  in  explicit  abstract  terms  ; and  it 
requires  for  basis  the  exposition  of  a great  mass 
of  myths,  folk-lore,  theogony,  cosmology,  and  even 
traditional  ceremonial. 

3.  R61e  and  functions. — It  is  much  easier  to 
draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  functions  and  attri- 
butes ot  the  sky-god.  The  essential  characteristics 
pe  constant  throughout,  and  this  identity,  bot^ 
in  characteristics  and  in  evolution,  is  one  of  the 
points  most  firmly  established  by  the  comparative 
method  in  the  study  of  religions. 

The  data  of  primitive  man’s  actual  experience 
and  the  exercise  of  rational  (or  pseudo-rational) 
search  for  its  causes  loncally  led  to  the  series  of 
functional  attributes  of  me  sky-god.  The  physical 
phenomena  of  the  sky  and  their  ascription  to  the 
personality  living  in  the  material  sl^  were  always 
and  everywhere  the  starting  - point,  the  only 
variations  resulting  from  local  geography  and 
climatology. 

Bain  ana  itr  effects  on  the  terrestrial  surface  are 
naturally  in  the  first  rank.  As  a logical  result, 
the  rfile  of  giving  the  rain,  and  with  it  the  storm, 
thunder,  lightnmg,  and  their  consequences,  led 
men  to  ooncuude  that  the  sl^-god  was  the  author 
of  a certain  number  of  manifestations  of  life  and 
death.  Several  mythologies,  civilized  and  savage, 
ascribe  the  ownership  ot  life  (regarded  as  breath 
or  as  a force)  to  the  sky-god.  Sometimes  ^ey 
even  reach  the  stage  of  regarding  him  as  the  source 
of  every  vital  principle,  altho^h  frequently  also 
he  shares  this  ownership  with  the  eartn-god. 
The  question  of  death  is  more  obscure.  Primniive 
man  does  not  imagine  one  death  ; to  him  there  are 
as  many  kinds  of  death  as  there  are  material 
manifestations  of  the  destruction  of  living  things. 
We  may  say,  briefly,  that  death  as  a rule  is  not 
the  work  of  the  sl^-god.  It  is  an  impersonal 
force,  superior  to  him,  like  fate;  and  he  often 
seems  even  to  oppose  it.  As  an  almost  absolute 
rule,  only  death  by  lightning  is  his  direct  action.^ 
Beyond  this,  the  rdle  of  the  sky-god  in  ordinary 
life  approximates  to  the  type  of  'the  otiose 
supreme  being.’  As  a matter  of  fact,  to  his 
activity  as  first  cause  is  ascribed  all  that  is  in- 
explicable, beyond  the  capacity  of  such-and-such 
a specif  spirit,  all  that  is  abnormal  or  specially 
impressive.  But  in  practice  the  constant  search 
of  the  human  spirit  for  the  explanation  of  the 
unknown  and  the  infinite  always  tends  gradually 
to  stmp  the  sky -god  of  his  prerogatives  or  special 
qualities  in  favour  of  more  definite  and  more 
accessible  beings  of  secondary  rank.  A universal 
result  of  this  is  the  paucity  of  definite  worship  and 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  liturgy,  sacrifices, 
and  sacerdotal  organizations  connected  with  him, 

1 Sometimee  death  by  drowning  la  assimilated  to  death  by 
celestial  fire,  chiefly  in  the  systems  in  which  the  sea  or  the  tiv^ 
is  regarded  os  a dependent  of  the  material  sky. 


because  the  religious  systems  which  have  reached 
thm  stage  of  organization  address  themselves  to 
deities  already  more  specialized  in  definite 
functions. 

Nevertheless,  by  the  contraiy  phenomenon,  which 
however,  is  very  logical  in  its  consequences,  the 
same  progressive  human  reflexion  resets  in  attri- 
buting more  and  more  the  origin  of  the  sensible 
world  (or  rather  the  organization  of  animate 
matter)  to  the  old  sky-god.  By  this  means  the 
conception  of  the  creator  sky-god  was  reached 
who,  once  his  task  is  finished,  seems  to  lose  interest 
in  it  and  leave  to  other  beings  the  duty  of  govern- 
ing and  controlling  the  struggling  mass  of  living 
beings  and  the  whole  world  of  nature. 

The  word  * create.’  of  course,  must  here  be  understood  In  a 
simple  and  unphilosophicol  sense.  The  very  idea  of  this 
restricted  ’creation,*  understood  in  the  sense  of  modelUnir 
making,  and  vivifying  matter,  is  not  a primitive  speculation’ 
It  developed  slowly,  by  the  gradual  addition  to  the  original 
stock  of  the  sky-god’s  powers  ot  a series  of  new  acts  os  reo^n- 
ing  and  the  growing  search  for  the  principle  of  causality  estab- 
lished new  connexions  and  mode  new  deductions  therefrom. 
The  creation  of  the  sky-god  never  appears  os  complete  or 
absolute.  He  is  the  oldest  demiurge,  but  be  is  neither  anterior 
to  nor  the  author  of  all  life. 

The  nucleus  around  which  has  grroduoUy  oocumulated  the 
moss  of  facts  which  combine  to  coirstitute  a creation  seems.  In 
the  majority  of  cosmogonies,  to  be  the  double  operation^ (1) 
seporaane  the  luminous  moss  from  the  dork  moss,  light  and 
darkness  neing  henceforth  distinct  and  opposed,  and  (2;  releas- 
ing the  solid  dements  from  the  liquid  moss— these  two  opera- 
tions being,  in  a sense,  quite  naturally  sugrgested  by  the 
material  appearance  of  the  sky  and  the  successive  luminous 
phenomena  observed  by  man  in  it,  and  by  the  universal  belief 
m the  liquid  consistency  of  the  sky  resting  on  the  transparent 
but  solid  vault  of  the  firmament.  This  first  series  of  acts  ot 
creation  has  a paramount  influence  afterwards  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  first  duolistic  systems.^ 

A list  of  the  sky-gods  regarded  as  the  authors  of 
the  creation  (quasi- complete  or  partial)  of  the  uni- 
verse would  involve  an  enumeration  of  all  known 
mythologies.  To  give  an  idea  of  them  as  briefly 
as  possible  we  shall  adopt  the  following  olaissifica- 
tion. 

(a)  Systems  in  toAicA  tAe  sky-god  is  regarded  as 
tAe  sole  agent  in  creation* — These  systems  may  be 
conveniently  divided  into  three  chief  groups.  (1) 
Those  in  which  the  sky-god  is  asexual  and  has, 
simply  on  account  of  grammatical  termination,  a 
tendency  to  be  conceived  as  a male  principle.  To 
this  group  belong  the  most  elementary  cosmog- 
onies, in  which  hving  beings  are  supposed  to  be 
the  airect  product  of  some  portion  of  the  physi- 
cal substance  of  the  sky-god.  The  myths  of 
savages  all  over  the  wond,  both  at  the  present 
time  and  in  the  past  (e.y.,  Egypt),  give  us  all 
varieties  of  the  supposed  processes  : the  beings  are 
the  product  of  the  sweat  of  the  god,  of  his  tei^,  of 
his  humours,  of  his  vomit,  etc.  We  have  to  come 
fairly  high  up  to  find  systems  that  conceive  the 
creating  by  means  of  action,  forming 
matter,  and  communicating  to  it  by  his  materiid 
breath  a portion  of  his  vital  substance. 

(2)  Those  in  which  the  sky-god  is  positively 
regarded  as  being  of  the  male  sex.  In  such  cases 
^e  isolation  of  the  god  leads  to  the  necessity  of 
imagining  that  the  * creation  * issues  from  his  sub- 
stance, either  by  drops  of  blood  or,  more  frequently, 
by  the  effusion  of  the  seminal  fluid  (e.y.,  the  Egyp- 
tian Turn  and  the  Bumba  of  the  Bushongo). 

(3)  Those,  much  more  developed,  in  which  living 
beings  (in  whole  or  in  part)  are  derived  by  chil^ 
birth  from  the  womb  of  the  sky-deity — ^which  pre- 
supposes the  deity  to  be  female.  Sometimes  this 
birth  takes  place  directly  for  all  («.o.,  the  myths 
of  the  Upper  White  Nile) ; sometimes  it  takes 
place  in  two  stages,  the  goddess  giving  birth  to  a 

I S«e  ortt.  Duausm,  and  below,  f 5. 

* It  must  be  noted,  of  ooune,  that  ’ to  create  ’ always  means 
essentially  to  organise  and  vivify  or  fashion  already  existing 
•ubetonces.  Creation  ex  nihilo  ie  unknown  to  the  intellect  <» 

Brimltive  and  eemi-civilized  man  and  even  of  eivilixed  man  at 
le  stage  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the  cloeeical  East. 
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certain  nnm'ber  of  agents,  who,  in  their  turn, 
couple  and  reproduce  the  chief  classes  of  bein^ 
{e.g,,  the  Egyptian  skv-goddess  Hathor).  Tins 
seems  to  be  the  most  frequent  t^e.  We  must 
mention  that  in  every  case  the  sky-goddess  con- 
ceives of  her  own  accord,  without  the  help  of  a 
male  principle  (cf.,  t.g.^  the  most  ancient  Sumerian 
conception).  Her  animal  or  human  form^  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question. 

This  initial  position  leads,  in  advanced  religions, 
to  the  most  subtle  theological  theories  when  the 
work  of  the  sky-goddess  has  to  be  reconciled  with 
the  necessity  of  a vivifying  principle  anterior  to 
her  and  fecundating  her.  The  inextricable  diffi- 
culties of  the  sacerdotal  account  of  Theban  Egypt, 
with  K&,  the  bull-god,  as  husband  of  his  mother, 
borne  by  her  ana  continually  fecundating  her, 

g*ve  a sufficient  idea  of  these  systems,  whose  out- 
les  we  find  in  more  than  twenty  known  religions.* 
(5)  Systems  in  which  the  sky-god  is  associated 
with  anot?ier  god  in  the  work  creation, — With- 

out examining  the  question  of  simultaneity  or  later 
appearance,  we  finu  a second  Important  series  of 
religions,  in  which  the  sky -god,  in  order  to  accom- 
plish his  work  as  demiurge,  has  associated  his 
activity  with  that  of  another  being,  usually  the 
earth-aeity . We  m ay  distinguish  two  chief  groups. 

(1)  The  first  (and  the  most  numerous)  includes 
cases  in  which  the  sky  is  a god  and  the  earth  a 
goddess.  The  world  is  bom  from  their  union. 
This  is  the  type  of  the  Polynesian  myths  of  Banm 
and  P4p4,  that  of  Tangaroa,  and  that  of  the  Gre^ 
Gaia  and  Ouranos. 

(2)  In  the  second  group  the  sky  is  regarded  as 
the  matrix  in  which  beings  are  formed,  and  the 
earth  is  the  fecundating  principle — a sky -goddess 
and  an  earth-god  [e.g,.  Set)  and  Nut  of  tne  Egyp- 
tian myth,  etc.). 

A great  number  of  secondary  types  suggest  the  demiurge 
sharing  his  task  with  several  oompanions.  lie  himself  is  some- 
times relegated  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  work  in  the  most 
vague  rOle  (s.jf.,  in  N.  American  cosmologies,  in  which  the 
elf^ration  of  the  world  seems  to  belong  specially  to  certain 
animals,  often  of  low  species ; these  systems  require  careful 
study  iJid  often  appear  on  analysis  to  be  composite  and  de- 
formed products  of  earlier  mythologies). 

We  must  pass  over  the  cosmogonies  in  which  the 
sky- god  creates  or  organizes  the  world  without 
producing  it  directly  from  his  substance,  fashion- 
ing its  various  substances  by  means  of  his  word 
alone,  which  seizes  and  models  the  different  form- 
less energies  vibrating  and  trembling  in  the  uni- 
verse (e.p.,  creation  by  the  words  of  the  Egyptian 
Th5th).  Those  belong  to  a period  when  the  sky- 
god  no  longer  possesses  his  specially  celestial  chu- 
aoteristics  and  is  rather  a supreme  god. 

In  order  to  underatand  the  eky-god,  we  must  notice  a result 
of  the  constant  confusion  of  the  primordial  celestial  water  with 
the  water  of  the  sea.  In  a great  number  of  religious  systems, 
both  savage  and  advanced,  the  eky-god  is  confused  with  the 
sea-god,  whether  be  takes  up  his  abode  in  the  sky  or  the  eea 
indifferently,  or  whether  he  unites  in  his  person  sky-myths  and 
sea-myths.  This  phenomenon  is  very  marked,  e.p.,  in  the 
Indian  mythology  of  Varuna  and,  among  savage  races,  in  the 
aquatic  sJ^-god  of  the  Ainus  (q.e.)  and  In  the  dogfish-god  of 
the  Benin  ; it  is  conjectured  also  in  the  Ohsldsan  Oannes  and 
in  the  various  fish-deities  of  the  E.  Mediterranean  <e.^..  Aphro- 
dite, mother  of  the  world).  The  see  is  in  every  case  regarded 
as  bound  to  the  celestial  mass.  The  latter  is  separated  from  it 
only  above  the  terrestrial  plane  by  the  vault  of  the  firmament 
(the  * firmament*  of  Oene^).  The  same  reasoninjg  leads  un- 
civilised man  in  the  interior  of  the  continents  to  believe  that 
oeruin  large  expanses  of  water,  lakes  and  rivers,  are  derived 
from  the  celestial  water  (e.p.,  the  Egyptian  Nila,  the  Ck)nTO, 
the  Welle,  the  Zambesi).  The  8ky-g[o^  the  creator  of  the 
world,  often  therefore  dwells  In  the  bed  of  their  waters.  In  the 
extreme  west  of  Africa  we  find  the  sky-god  living  in  the  lagoons 
on  the  coast,  and  the  Ibanza  of  the  JBangala  living  at  one  and 
the  same  time  in  the  sky  and  in  the  depths  of  the  river ; so  also 
KUima  In  the  Welle  of  the  Monbuttu  or  the  Ababua,  etc.  Such 


1 See  below,  f 4. 

a Some  Poljmeman  mythologies  avoid  the  problem  by  imagin- 
ing that  the  single  deity  tears  from  his  sidas  the  first  matter 
necessary  for  miu^g  beings. 


were  the  crocodile  Sebek  of  ancient  Egypt  and  the  crocodile  of 
the  ShUluks  or  Dinkss  of  the  present-day  White  Nile. 

The  confusion  of  the  sky-gcnl  ivith  the  ohthonian  gods,  which 
is  rarer,  is  more  difBoult  to  explain  and  would  require  too  long 
treatment.  It  is  traceable  in  New  Zealand  and  Polynesian 
myths,  but  its  mechanism  appears  more  clearly  in  Africa — e.y., 
Ealaga  of  the  Warega  and  the  sky-god  (at  the  same  time  the 
volcano-god)  of  the  Iturl,  according  to  the  (distorted)  myth  of 
the  Imandwa  secret  society.  To  put  it  briefly,  the  bond 
between  the  celestial  world  and  the  cbthonian  world  is  due 
to  water  (deep  sources),  fire  (volcanoes),  and  oeleafaial  metal 
(Iron). 

4.  Specific  aspect  and  representations.  — (a) 
Natural  phenomena. — The  most  remai  kable  visible 
manifestations  of  the  activity  or  power  of  the  sky- 
god  seem  everywhere  to  have  been  chosen  for  the 
material  expression  of  the  god  (we  must  say 
* material  expression  * and  not  * image  ’).  Excep- 
tional manifestations  have  naturally  been  in  the 
first  rank.  As  a matter  of  fact,  we  find  lightning 
(all  known  religions),  thunder  {passim)^  the  rain- 
bow {e,g,,  the  Ababua),  the  aurora  borealis 
(Eskimo),  St.  Elmo’s  fire  (classical  Mediterranean), 
the  zodiacal  light  (eastern  Egyptian  delta),  etc. 
These  natural  manifestations  have  gradually 
tended  to  become  * aspects*  of  the  sky-god,  and 
axe  the  stsxting-^^int  of  fetishistio  representa- 
tions, in  which  ^e  object,  sometimes  natural, 
sometimes  of  human  manufacture,  is  not  yet 
regarded  as  the  imsige  of  the  god,  but  as  his  habi- 
tat, or  rather  aa  a material  covering  sympatheti- 
cally bound  to  the  essential  force  of  the  * spirit.* 
Such  objects  naturally  are  of  infinite  variet]^, 
according  to  the  human  group  and  the  geographi- 
cal position.  In  general,  we  may  say  that  in  the 
choice  of  fetishes  the  reasoning  has  ^en  the  same 
all  the  world  over;  the  principle  of  material  ex- 
pression, e.g.i  may  be  tne  representation  of  the 
effect  to  express  the  cause  (or  vice  versa)^  or  per- 
haps the  part  for  the  whole  (or  vice  versa),  either 
in  time  or  in  space.  It  is  a curious  fact  that  fetish- 
istic  expression  has  almost  everywhere  obeyed  the 
same  laws  which  separated  the  magic  ideogram 
from  simple  pictography  and  thus  created  sJl  over 
the  world  the  first  written  characters  based  on 
mc^cal  value. 

most  important  class  of  natural  phenomena 
is  found  in  the  supposed  effects  of  the  material 
action  of  the  sky-god.  Thus  the  sacred  fire,  the 
emblem  of  this  god,  is  supposed  to  be  lighted  by 
him ; detached  rocks  and  sharp  mountam-nealm 
are  supposed  to  be  caused  by  the  thunder  in  airect 
relation  with  the  force  of  the  sky-god ; and  trans- 
lucent stones,  rock  crystals,  and  precious  stones 
are  regarded  as  fragments  of  the  celestial  vault 
(the  same  principle  later  connected  gold  and  silver 
with  the  solar  and  lunar  gods).  Hence  also— and 
this  throughout  the  whole  world — the  cult  of  the 
sky-god  as  manifest  in  meteorites,  * thunder- 
stones,*  fragments  of  shooting-stars,  ‘ eagle- stones,* 
in  the  meteorite  fire  supposed  to  be  detached  from 
the  sky,  and,  by  extension,  in  stones  supposed  to 
have  fallen  from  the  sky,  standing-stones,  etc.  (e.p., 
menhirs).  Belief  in  the  presence  of  celestial  fire 
(and  consequently  of  the  sky-god)  in  flint,  com- 
bined with  the  notions  about  aerolite  or  meteorites, 
gives  rise  later  to  the  world-wide  cult  of  palsso- 
nthic  or  neolithic  tools,  weapons,  and  instruments 
which  are  worshipped  as  having  fallen  from  the 
sky  and  which  b^ome  emblems  of  the  sky-god. 
Two  equally  interesting  developments  are  the 
stones  on  mountain-summits  becoming  the  first 
altars  for  sacrifice  to  the  sky-god  ana  the  wor- 
ship of  sacred  trees  regarded  as  celestial  trees. 

(5)  Idolatrous  representations. — (a)  Aniconic, — 
We  now  pass  to  the  representations  of  the  sky -god 
by  modelled  or  drawn  imitations  of  bis  activity — 
e.a.,  mimetic  signs  meant  to  reproduce  the  zigzags 
of  the  lightning,  the  contours  of  the  sky,  the 
triangular  projection  of  the  zodiacal  light,  et^  In 
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the  same  ^ connexion  we  find  strings  with  curls, 
knots,  twists,  etc.,  and  gradually  there  develop 
the  thousand  different  forms  of  aniconic  repre- 
sentations of  the  sky-god  by  magical  symbolism. 
The  fetishes  formed  by  combmations  of  substances 
connected  with  celestial  forces  vary  infinitely. 
Among  representations  of  a higher  character  we 
may  cite  tne  axe,  the  emblem  of  the  sky-god  (e.gr., 
Minoan  Crete),  sjid  the  mirror,  image  of  the  sky- 
goddess  (Japan). 

(fi)  Iconic. — The  representation  of  the  sky-god 
tends  in  this  way  gradually  to  become  the  repro- 
duction of  characteristics  regarded  as  those  of  the 
material  spirit  (if  we  may  allowed  to  use  such 
an  expression).  But  iconic  representation  began, 
in  every  place  where  it  c€ui  be  verified,  by  a process 
of  pictographic  expression  (the  term  * symbolic  * is 
beyond  the  conception  of  primitive  man)  of  his 
power  or  his  nature,  em^died  in  an  animaJ 
figure.  Wo  cannot  trace  here  the  evolution  of  the 
zoolatrical  cults.  But,  as  far  as  the  sky-god  is 
concerned,  we  may  state  that  his  zoomorphic 
representation  has  always  been  the  product  of 
conventional  speculation  and  not  of  a crude  idea 
that  he  bore  the  special  form  of  such-and-such  an 
aninml.  We  may  suggest,  with  great  reserve,  the 
possibility^  that  this  god  may  have  been  invested 
momentarily  and  under  certain  circumstances  with 
the  aspect  of  the  animal.  But  this  is  never  his 
absolute  and  permanent  material  form. 

It  is  impoMible  to  give  the  animul  representatioxis  of  the 
sky-god  tn  ext^nso  here.  The  chief  groups  may  be  oonveniently 
olassifl^  according  to  the  suppoeed  sex  of  the  world-oreator 
sky-god.i  We  find  0*)  the  great  inhabitants  of  the  celestial 
heights — s.p.,  the  vulture  (conceived  in  Egypt  as  exclusively 
female  and  bearing  without  the  help  of  a male),  the  female  eagle 
imassical  MediterraneanX  the  condor  (8.  AmericaX  etc.  ; (!i.) 
the  females  of  domestic  animals,  and  In  the  first  place,  univer- 
sally adored,  the  celestial  oow ; (UL)  in  the  domain  of  sea,  lake, 
or  river  (<.s.  the  aquatic  region)  the  female  shark  or  crocodile, 
the  female  serpent,  and  especlaUy  the  fish.  All  these  repre- 
swtations  ended  In  hybria  forma,  the  best-known  types  of 
j^ich,  in  the  advanced  religions  of  the  classical  world,  are  the 
Ohaldflean  Oannes,  half-man  and  half-fish,  and  the  Asiatic 
Aplurodite,  Derceto,  etc. 

"ky-^  regarded  as  of  the  male  sex  has  given  rise  to 
mentical  series,  also  too  long  to  enumerate.  Among  the  most 
wide-spread  we  may  mention  the  hawk  or  eagle  (Egypt,  classi- 
cal Ore^  and  I^y,  Asia  Minor,  Central  America,  etc.X  and 
the  ^at  or  ram  (Egypt,  Sudan,  N.  IndU,  Dahomey,  etc.!  The 
cons^t  association  of  the  eagle  or  the  ram  with  thunder. 
ligh^Dg,  etc.,  is  one  of  the  reugioue  phenomena  most  gener- 
alw  found  in  iconography. 

In  the  composite  forms  the  symboUo  animal  form  remains 
necessa^  os  the  plastic  means  of  expressing  the  rfile  and  power 
of  the  al^-god,  but  it  is  combined  with  the  numan  aspect,  ^e 
well-known  series  of  the  olassioal  East  (Egypt,  Ohaldaa 
.^yria.  Asia  Minor,  Greece)  recur  among  savage  and  semi- 
civilised  races  all  over  the  world.  According  to  the  usual 
proem,  all  merge  in  two  series  of  representations : (o)  those  In 
winch  the  sky-god  is  gradually  confused  with  the  solar,  lunar, 
and  astral  forms  (h)  the  anthropomorphic  pure  and  simple 
which  corresponds  to  an  already  high  tlH^  of  religious  dvill^ 
tlon.  The  sky-god,  purely  male  or  female  in  form,  is.  however 
raw,  precisely  because  one  of  the  effects  of  this  development  oi 
relMoiu  dvilisation  is  to  relegate  him  to  second  or  third  rank 
in  the  divine  hierarchy.* 


5.  Characteristics.— The  comparative  study  of 
savage  races  proves  that  the  characteristics  of  the 
sky-god  (as  they  appear  to-day  among  semi- 
myilized  or  as  they  crop  up  rooradically  in  advanced 
religions)  are  everywhere  identical. 

Naturally  the  question  whether  he  is  uncreated 
or  self -created  is  beyond  the  scope  of  savage 
thought.  It  is  the  same  with  the  conception  of 
eternity.  ‘ Indefinitely  renewable  duration  * seems 
ttie  extreme  limit  of  the  primitive  mind.  Even 
Egypt,  saying  of  Atum  Kheperft  * I am  yesterday  ; 
I am  to-morrow,*  did  not  reach  the  theoretical 
definition  of  eternity. 

Nor  by  definition  is  the  sky-god  anterior  to  any 
other  god,  spirit,  or  demon.  The  creation,  partial 
or  complete,  of  the  material  universe  does  not  in 
any  way  imply  that  of  the  forces  embodied  in  the 

aOf.belcw,  4 6. 


names  of  gods,  spirits,  genii,  demons,  etc.  He  is 
neither  omnipotent  nor  omniscient,  but  simply 
stronger  or  cleverer  in  certain  special  spheres. 
Certain  gods  or  spirits  may  fight  against  him,  and 
often  successfully.  His  victory  in  the  event  of  a 
struggle  does  not  preclude  future  defeat.  The 
most  remarkable  characteristic  of  such  a sky-god 
is  that,  in  all  the  cases  that  have  been  examined, 
he  is  manifestly  weaker  than  a certain  mysterious,* 
impersonal,  dinuse  force,  which  among  primitive 
races  often  has  a name  analogous  to  what  we  mean 
by  destiny.^ 

In  principle  the  sky-god  has  no  moral  character- 
istics ; by  definition  he  is  indifferent.  Neverthe- 
less his  constant  association  with  the  rain  and  the 
light  has  the  universal  result  of  giving  him  a 
beneficent  aspect.  At  first  disinterested  and 
inaccessible  or  d^  to  aU  prayer,  he  sometimes 
becomes  susceptible  of  intervention  in  human 
affairs,  and  man  strives  to  develop  and  define  this 
intervention.  Dualism,  organizing  the  strife  of 
darkness  and  light,  of  drought  (or  death)  and 
fertilizing  water  (or  life),  gives  him  a much  more 
definite  character  in  more  advanced  religions. 
Nevertheless,  as  a general  rule,  the  sky-god  takes 
no  interest  in  the  material  world  produced  by  his 
activity  and  never  controls  the  progress  of  bhu 
^rth’s  various  elements  or  the  struggles  of  its 
inhabitants.  Again,  the  development  of  dualism 
frequently  results  in  giving  hi  in  a gradually  more 
precise  activity.  At  this  stage,  however,  in  the 
progpress  of  knowledge  of  the  forces  of  the  world 
and  the  principles  01  causality  the  sky-god  tends 
to  be  robbed  of  his  activity  or  to  be  divided  up 
into  new  beings. 

6.  Evolution.  — If  we  carefully  consider  the 
nature  and  character  of  the  i)rimitive  sky -god,  we 
find  that,  on  the  whole,  he  is  the  incarnation  of 
the  sum  of  primitive  man’s  ignorance  and  inex- 
perience, combined  with  his  knowledge  that  the 
other  material  beings  (whether  they  are  called 
genii,  gods,  spirits,  or  any  other  name)  are  not 
powerful  enough  to  govern  the  world,  to  have 
formed  it,  or  to  direct  its  great  forces  (celestial, 
meteorological,  and  hydrological  phenomena, 
death,  etc.). 

The  study  of  magic  and  of  primitive  rites  leads 
to  more  dennite  knowledge  ox  the  forces  retained 
by  the  sky-god  and  of  the  rudiments  of  cosmog- 
onies explaining  the  mechanism  of  creation,  and 
gives  everywhere  identical  results ; (a)  the  acts  of 
the  sky-god  become  separate  personalities  and 
greasily  dismember  his  personality,  which  was 
originally  formed  of  vague  elements ; the  clearest 
example  occurs  in  the  series  of  thunder-gods 
taking  the  pl^e  of  the  sky-god  in  the  rfile  of 
‘ father  of  beings  * (e.g.,  tne  Zeds  ^epawds  of 
Helleiuo  myths,  the  Mtmu  of  Dahomey,  etc.) ; (6) 
the  beings  produced  by  the  celestial  energy — sun, 
moon,  star^tend  to  toke  the  place  and  the  rfile 
of  light  (conceived  originally  as  something  quite 
independent  of  them,  and  tne  direct  product  of 
the  sky-god)  and  relegate  to  the  background  the 
beneficent  rdle  of  the  sky;  (c)  on  the  terrestrial 
plane  the  activities  of  vaorious  spirits  and  of  their 
representations  (fetishistic  or  iconic)  take  a more 
and  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  world*s  struggles. 
Their  actions  and  the  relations  of  cause  and  effect 
belong  to  the  domains  of  water,  air,  earth,  and 
under-earth  rather  than  to  the  sky.  But  by  these 
activities  they  ctow  in  importance;  their  cults 
and  magic  tend  to  be  ^tablished ; organized  poly- 
theisms become  possible,  and  they  capture  a 
imrtion  of  the  vague  attributes  belong^g  as  yet  to 
the  old  sky-god.  (Two  good  examples  may  be 
given  ; (1)  among  primitive  races  the  system  of 

1 The  terms  mana  end  vrenda^  largely  employed  by  ethno- 
loglcel  sociology,  coyer  only  a part  of  this  conception. 
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the  Bushongo  in  Africa,  (2)  in  advajiced  religions 
the  system  of  the  Toltecs.) 

The  result  of  these  three  elements  is  that,  at 
different  rates  according  to  the  different  peoples 
and  according  to  the  proportion  in  which  the 
elements  are  found,  there  is  a constant  tendency 
to  the  suppression  and  gn^ual  disappearance  of 
what  constituted  the  very  distinct  physiognomy  of 
the  primitive  sky-god.  The  most  striking  proof 
of  this  weakening  or  gradual  dispossession  is  seen 
in  the  cosmogonic  and  creator  rdfe.  The  progress 
of  the  religious  system  almost  always  results  in 
substituting  for  creation  by  the  sky-god  the 
organization  of  the  world  by  the  sun-god,  the 
moon-god,  or  one  of  the  stellar  gods.  Sometimes 
in  fact  the  sun-god  is  supreme  creator.  Ancient 
Egypt  presents  a very  complete  schema  of  this 
type  of  evolution.  It  tends  to  substitute  R&  (the 
sun)  for  the  sky-gods  (such  as  Atom,  Hor,  Nut, 
Hathor,  Anhur,  Sebek,  etc. ) ; but  it  does  not 
completely  realize  this  evolutioi^  and  consigns  to 
the  more  or  less  vague  beginning  the  primitive 
activity  of  the  sky-god.  The  general  process  in 
the  various  religious  systems  is  from  the  rdle  of 
light,  the  direct  emanation  of  the  sky-god,  to  that 
of  the  stellar  groups,  substituted  for  the  initial 
force  of  this  god,  then  to  that  of  the  separate 
stars,  and  finally  to  the  sun,  the  last  arrival  m the 
series  of  author-gods  of  the  world  and  of  life.^ 

The  same  evolution,  mth  the  same  effects, 
recurs  when  there  appears,  with  dualism,  the  first 
representation  of  a moral  or  quasi-moral  world. 
The  sky -god,  stripped  of  his  definite  beneficent 
activities,  is  superseded  in  the  struggle  aigainst 
evil  by  the  sun  or  by  an  anthropomori^c  aspect  of 
himself  (usually  his  son — e.y.,  the  Osirian  myth). 
The  details  of  this  evolution  woxild  require  a whole 
volume.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of 
it  is  the  myth  of  Heitsi-Eibib  of  the  Khoi-Khoin, 
of  whom  we  have  accounts  by  ethnologists  as  early 
as  the  year  1655.  We  find  m him  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  primordial  sky-god  r5le  of  rain- 
god,  aniconic  worship  of  rude  stones,  fetishism  of 
a Uthic  kind,  etc.  Then  he  becomes  associated 
with  the  dawn ; and  mythology  invents  a ter- 
restrial incarnation  for  nim.  Similarly  we  can 
follow  the  confusion  of  the  sky-god  with  the  lunar 
cults.  We  find,  sis  in  the  case  of  the  Osirian 
myth,  a later  confusion  with  the  p>arallel  myth  of 
Tsuni-Goab.  Just  as  we  see  the  dualist  myth 
developing  in  Egypt  under  the  double  form  lUl- 
^ftpi  and  Horus-Set,  so  we  see  the  sky-god 
Heitei-Eibib  struggling  with  Gaunab,  who  has 
become  the  princi^e  of  darkness  and  evil,  while 
Heitsi-Eibib  TOcomes  the  light  which  dies  each  day 
and  is  reborn  in  the  east.  He  finally  incarnates 
the  good  principles  strug^ing  against  evil.  This 
parallelism  witn  ancient  ^gynt  proves  decisively 
the  general  direction  which  tne  evolution  of  the 
concept  of  the  sky-god  is  bound  to  take  in  similar 
cases  all  over  the  world. 

On  the  other  hand,  where  circumstances  have 
hinder^  this  higher  transformation,  the  rdle  of 
the  sky -god  has  gradually  disappeared.  His 
primoraiaT creative  activity  nas  become  as  vague 
and  fluid  as  the  pale  distant  figures  of  Saturn, 
Ouranos,  or  Chronos  in  classical  mythology. 

In  a word,  after  having  united  in  himself  the 
attributes  of  a supreme  Being,  of  an  elementary 
kind,  the  sky-god  had  two  ^ief  fates — either, 
transformed  and  brought  nearer  to  us  under  other 
names,  he  became  the  main  resort  of  the  divme 
activity  of  this  world  or  he  retained  his  primitive 
physiogpoomy,  and  his  importance  and  his  worship 
have  been  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  progress  of 
man’s  conceptions  of  the  sensible  world. 

^ CL,  «.g.,  the  Peruvian  lyetem  end  the  evolution  of  the 
OheldJBan  ej^tem 
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LiTKitATuaa.— -There  1>  no  monograph  on  the  subject.  Obser- 
vations of  a TOneral  character  In  ancient  ethnological  and 
anUiropologlcal  Uteratxire  shovdd  be  examined— ap.,  A.  Baatian, 
Beitrdge  zur  vergUichenden  Psychologiet  Berlin,  1888;  E.  B. 
Tylor,  PO,  2 vols.,  London.  1903 ; and  A.  Lang,  Myth,  RiiiuU, 
and  ReliQvin,  2 vols.,  do.  1887.  For  details  the  reader  ahould 
consult  the  articles  In  the  present  £noyclop»dia  under  the 
names  of  the  different  natLoos  and  racea. 

Geobge  Foucabt. 

SLANDER. — Slander  has  been  defined  as  ‘the 
utterance  or  dissemination  of  false  statements 
or  reports  concerning  a person,  or  malicious  mis- 
representation of  his  actions,  in  order  to  defame 
or  injure  him,*^  the  term  being  used  to  denote 
not  only  the  act  itself,  but  also  the  statement 
circulated,  and  even  the  consequential  discredit 
suffered.  The  last  meaning  is,  however,  now 
commonly  conveyed  by  the  word  ‘ scandal,*  of 
which  ‘slander*  is  etymologically*  only  a variant 
form,  though  in  modem  usage  ‘ the  word  [scandal] 
differs  from  the  etymologically  identical  “ slander* 
in  not  implying  the  falsity  of  the  imputations 
made.’  • With  Sander  as  a technical  term  in  law 
we  are  not  concerned ; we  shall  consider  only  its 
ethical  use  and  import. 

Tn«t-Anr»<>*  of  the  word  are  found  in  English  books  as  early 
as  A.D.  1270.  In  the  Lay  Polks  CaUohism  (1375)  we  read  of 
* Sklondre  for  to  fordo  a monnes  gode  fame,'  and  in  Obaucer's 
Hoxae  qf  Pams  of  * His  other  clarioun  | That  bight  sklauodre 
In  every  toun.*  The  term  has  substantially  the  same  meaning 
in  Shakespeare,  Jfuch  Ado,  n.  i 148 : gift  is  in  devising 

impossible  slanders';  the  corresponding  verb  occurs  in  TA« 
7hoo  Osntlsmen  of  Verotui,  lit.  iL  81:  *The  best  way  is  to 
slander  Valentine  I With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  ^r 
descent' ; while  of  the  derived  adjective  a forcible  example  is 
found  in  Milton,  Par.  Lost,xiL  SS6 : ‘Truth  shall  retire  | Beetuck 
with  slanderous  darte.'  Jeremy  Taylor  (1818-87),  who  in  2^ 
Great  Exemplar  speaks  of  ‘killing  a man's  reputation  by 
calumnies  or  slander  or  open  reviling,’  elsewhere  (Serm.  xxiL- 
xxiv.)  defines  slander,  properly  so  otdied,  as  * the  inventing 
evil  things,  falsely  impnnng  crimes  to  our  neighbour.*  This  he 
co-ordinates,  as  one  form  (a)  of  calumny,  with  (a)  tale-hea:i^g, 
(6)  detraction  proper,  (e)  railing  or  reviling,  and  («)  cuz^g ; 
esJumny,  or  danderoua  and  detracting  8pee<m  in  general,  being 
In  hie  view  one  species  (iL),  oo-ordinate  with  (L)  idle  speech, 
and  (ill.)  flattery,  of  that  ' corrupt  communication ' which,  as 
reprobated  by  St.  Paul  (Eph  4»),  forms  the  text  of  his  trilogy  of 
sermons  * On  the  Good  and  Evil  Tongue.' 

These  quotations  will  sufiioe  to  in^cate  how 
slander,  as  understood  by  classical  English  anthors, 
stands  related  to,  and  how  far  it  can  be 
distinguished  in  mesming  from,  such  terms 
as  ‘ calumny,*  ‘ detraction,’  and  ‘ evil-speaking.* 
While  no  two  of  these  terms  €ire  exactly 
synonymous,  it  is  hardly  possible  to^  mark  on 
their  several  denotations  By  any  fast  line.  They 
are  to  a large  extent  interchangeable,  especially 
‘ calumny  * and  * slander,*  which,  as  distinguished 
from  ‘ evil-speaking  * and  ‘ detraction,*  imply  false- 
hood in  addition  to  more  or  less  of  cither  positive 
malevolence  or  reckless  indifference  to  the  in- 
jurious effect  of  defamatory  words.  Even  to 
slander  and  calnmny  it  is  perhaps  not  essential 
that  the  allegations  made  should  be  definitely 
Imown  by  the  speaker  or  writer  to  be  false.  A 
man  is  none  the  less  a slanderer  if  he  utters  and 
disseminates  regarding  his  neighbour  injurious 
matter  which  he  has  no  reason  whatever,  or  no 
approximately  sufficient  reason,  for  believing  to 
be  true.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  true,  he  is  not 
a slanderer,  though  the  utterance,  if  superfluous  and 
unprovoked,  may  still  be  fitly  accounted  ‘evil- 
speaking,* and  reprehensible  as  such.  And  it 
n^rly  dways  is  superfluous,  if  it  is  not  likely  to 
do  any  positive  good,  or  if  no  third  party  would 
be  wronged  or  discredited  by  silence.  The  latter 
condition  is,  indeed,  apt  to  he  overlooked;  ^d 
denunciation  of  indefensible  conduct  is  often  im- 
properly censured  as  evil-speaking,  when  in  reality 
reti^nce  or  disbelief  regarding  it  would  be  grossly 
unfair  to  some  wholly  innocent,  and  perhaps 
actively  beneficent,  and  deeply  injured,  person. 

1 QBE,  s.v. 

* Sktat,  StymoL  Diet.*,  Oxford,  1910,  av.,  sad  OED. 

s OSD,  s.v.  * Sc&ndxL' 
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Thus,  on  the  whole,  disclosure  of  ascertained  truth 
is  morally  safer  than  a timid  reticence,  though 
often  legally  perilous.  While,  however,  the  actual 
truth  of  a statement  is  (on  the  whole  and  subject 
to  important  exceptions)  a good  reason  morally  for 
not  withholding  it  on  occasion,  a mere  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  speaker  that  it  is  true  is,  if  it  be  in 
fact  untrue,  a very  poor  defence.  There  is  indeed 
a measure  of  malevolence,  if  not  of  dishonesty,  in 
all  readiness  lightly  to  Mieve  what  is  evil  con- 
cerning one’s  neighix>ur,  though  there  is  scarcely 
less  in  perversely  disbelieving  palpable  evidence  of 
grievous  wrong  inflicted  upon  an  inoffensive,  or 
clearly  well-intentioned,  neighbour  by  another  who 
is  manifestly  unscrupulous.  In  practice  the  false 
belief  and  the  perverse  disbelief  are  apt  to  go 
together.  The  same  person,  who  readily 
slanders  a good  man  will  often  be  stolidly  blind  to 
the  atrocious  deeds  of  the  evil-minded.  It  is  of 
the  essence  of  slander  to  call  good  evil ; and  this 
normally  finds  its  complement  in  calling  evil 
good. 

The  act,  or  habit  of  thought  and  speech,  denoted 
in  English  by  * slander  * was  in  the  languages  and 
literatures  of  Grseoo-Roman  antiquity,  which  were 
so  large  a factor  in  the  constitution  of  European 
morals,  represented  most  completely  by  the  Greek 
word  StapoKi/i.  This  word,  in  the  sense  of  false 
charge  or  slanderous  imputation,  was  used  by  the 
historians  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  by  the  poet 
Euripides,  by  Isocrates  and  other  orators,  and 
somewhat  scantily  by  the  philosophers  Plato,^ 
Aristotle,*  and  Cleanthes  the  Stoic.  The  corre- 
sponding verb-form  had  a similar  range.  In  no 
instance  would  the  term  seem  to  be  technical. 
For  purposes  of  ethical  study  the  most  interesting 
occurrences  of  the  word  are  the  few  cited  from  the 
philosophers,  and  more  particulBurly  that  from 
Cleanthes,  who  wrote : 


* There  ij  nothing,  that  ever  was,  more  miscblevoiis  than 
slander  (sojcovpy^epov  ovfi^v  iorl  «■«) ; secretly 

deceiving  the  man  whose  ear  it  has  won,  it  works  ap  odium 
against  the  guiltless.** 

A more  trenchant  epitome  of  the  vice  could  hardly 
be  ^ven.  Three  centuries  later  Plutarch  ^ writes 
of  the  fellow-countrymen  of  an  exiled,  but  prosper- 
ous, statesman  as  * from  envy  ’ (9td  rb  4>$ovety) 
readily  accepting  the  various  * slanders  * (buiPoXdt) 
circulated  concerning  him,  thus  incidentally  mark- 
ing what  has  been  perhaps  the  most  frequent, 
though  by  no  means  the  universal,  motive  of 
calumnious  allegation. 

Meanwhile  the  term  dia)9oX^  had  been  employed 
by  Greek  translators  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  and 
other  Hellenistic  writers  to  represent  a type  of 
speech  and  intention  which,  though  not  covered 
by  any  one  Hebrew  name,  is  recogmzed  in  the  OT 
as  eminently  sinful,  and  which  might  be  described 
as  meditated  and  systematic  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  Ninth  Commandment.  The  noun  occurs  in 
Nu  14*^  (Aq.),  Ps  31”  (Sym.),  where  Eng.  AV  gives 
'slander’  (PBV  'blasphemy,*  RV  'defaming*), 
2 Mac  14*^,  and  six  times  in  Sir  (19”  26*  38” 

61**  •),  the  verb  (5ta^<£\Xetv)  in  Dn  3*  6**.  The  noun, 
which  is  thus  fairly  frequent  in  the  Greek  OT  and 
in  the  English  versions  is  often  (Sir  19”  26*  61*), 
though  not  uniformly,  rendered  'slander,*  is  not 
found  in  the  NT.  The  corresponding  sidjective 
M((l/9oXor)  is,  however,  used  thrice  in  the  Pastoral 
Euistles  (1  Ti3”,  2 Ti  3*,  Tit  2»),  where  RV, 
following  the  precedent  of  Wyclif  in  the  last 
passage,  rightly  restores  * slanderers  * for  the  less 
exact  ‘false  accusers*  of  AV  and  most  previous 
versions,  whDe  the  same  word,  with  the  article 

S refixed,  is  of  frequent  occurrence  and  appears  in 
tie  English  versions  as  ' the  devil.*  It  is  probable 
that  we  may  safely  connect  with  this  fact  the 

I *0  E-  * L 1.  4.  !L  4.  80,111. 16. 1. 

• Frag.  586  (von  ArnlmX  * Tftem.  4. 


exceptionally  stem  warning  of  Mt  6”,  and  the  still 
more  tremendous  language  (Mk  3”  = Mt  12*'=sLk 

12”)  touching  'blasphemy  of  the  Holy  Spirit* an 

extreme  form  of  wickedness,  whicn,  it  would 
appear,  consists  in  a set  and  wilful  determination 
to  call  good  evil,  in  despite  of  evidence  that  to  any 
heart  not  utterly  depraved  from  honesty  is  over- 
whelming. For  'blasphemy*  ()9Xa<r^/4a),  though 
not  identical  with,  is  nearly  akin  to,  ‘slaudw.* 
Actually  it  is  the  more  ^neral  term,  signifying 
generically  * evil-speaking.  It  becomes  theologi(^ 
blasphemy  when  it  has  as  its  object  God  or  the 
manifestations  of  His  will  and  beneficence.  And 
this  occurs  whenever  works  of  love  and  mercy,  due 
to  the  a^ncy  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  are  perversely 
and  mailman tly  attributed  to  the  agency  of  the 
powers  of  evil.  If,  then,  slander  be  regarded  as 
evil-speaking  envenomed  by  falsehood,  the  worst 
conceivable  Wanderer  will  be  a personality  uniting 
consummate  ability  in  falsehood  with  unlimiM 
readiness  to  speak  evil  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God. 
While  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  discuss  the  personality  of  the  de^.  it 
M relevant  to  note  that  ‘the  devil*  of  the  NT 
is  before  all  things  a 'slanderer,*  an  intensely 
malevolent  perverter  of  truth  and  fabricator  of 
untmth. 

It  follows  that  in  ai^  system  of  ethics  claiming 
to  be  distinctively  Christian  no  form  of  evu 
practice  can  be  thought  graver  or  more  deadly 
than  that  of  habitually  trancing  and  slandering 
the  guiltless  and  the  beneficent.  Nevertheless  it 
found  no  place  among  the  * seven  deadly  sins  * of 
mediaeval  theology,  and  so  apparently  escaped 
being  denounced  either  by  the  scholastic  doctors 
of  Latin  Christendom  or  even  by  Dante.  All  the 
more  is  it  to  the  credit  of  English  moral  insight 
that  in  the  last  of  Chaucer’s  Canterbury  Tales  * the 
Parson  * brings  in  ‘ bawjkbiting  or  detraiction  * as  a 
specific  sin  bred  by  the  recognized  ' deadly  sin  * of 
envy,  and  sets  forth  tersely  and  with  perspicuity 
the  several  shapes  that  it  may  aesume.  But,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  individuad  moradists,  it 
has  at  no  time  either  officially  or  in  popular 
estimation  ranked,  as  it  should,  with  breaches  of 
the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  Commandments  as 
sin  of  the  first  magnitude.  Theory  apart,  ex- 
perience of  life,  justly  interpreted,  might  warn  us 
that,  as  civilization  oecomea  more  complex  and 
more  highly  equipped,  the  slanderer’s  capacity  for 
evil  becomes  more  terrible.  It  may  be  true  that 
modern^  institutions  have  improved  the  means  of 
combating  and  disproving  calumny.  But  the 
rapid  multiplication  of  opportunities  for  censorious 
and  derogatory  comment  outside  the  peril  of  the 
law  has  more  than  countervailed  that  advantage. 
And  there  has  certainly  in  the  last  200  years  been 
no  amelioration  of  the  virulence  either  of  envy  or 
of  other  passions  prompting  to  calumny.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  18th  cent,  we  find  Butler,  a 
singularly  cautious  observer,  in  his  sermon  ‘ Upon 
the  Government  of  the  Tongue,*^  holding  that  a 
main  source  of  much  ‘ evil-speaking  * was  nothing 
more  than  ‘ unrestrained  volubility  and  wanton- 
ness of  speech,*  which,  however,  ‘ is  often  of  as 
bad  effect  upon  the  good  name  of  others,  as  deep 
envy  or  malice.*  And  a century  later  Thomas 
Brown  (f  1820)  taught  that  'defamation*  and  slan- 
derous talk  arise  less  often  from  envy  and  inalice 
than  from  * mere  flippancy  * and  ‘ the  necessity  of 
filling  up  with  amusement  of  some  sort  a conversa- 
tion that*  else  ‘would  flag.**  This  was  probably 
true  of  his  own,  as  of  Sutler’s,  age — an  age  of 
‘ conversation.*  But  in  the  present  age  of  relentless 
com^tition  and  equally  relentless  pleasure-seeking 
slander  has  once  again  become,  as  of  old,  a serious 

1 Serm,  Iv. 

* Lectures  on  the  PhUotophv  ^ Euvian  p.  667. 
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business,  now  often  elaborately  organized,  needing 
therefore  to  be  violently  detected  and  refuted, 
alike  in  publio  and  in  private  life,  by  all  lovers  of 
truth  ana  justice.  From  the  individual  heart  the 
vice,  or  vicious  propensity,  whether  originating  in 
envy  or,  as  not  seldom,  in  contempt,  or  in  the 
mere  pleasure  of  saying  pungent  things,  calculated 
to  attract  attention  or  amuse,  can  be  extirpated 
only  by  the  counteracting  presence  and  providence 
of  a love  which  honours  one’s  neighbour  as  oneself, 
and,  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul, *  *rejoiceth  not  in 
unrighteousness,  but  rejoiceth  with  the  truth* 
(1  Co  13®). 

Lrbkatdrx.— In  addition  to  anthoritiM  quoted  in  the  art. 
aee  Ja  8^ ; Jeremy  Taylor,  Course  of  Sermonz^  London,  1650, 
noe.  xxii.-xxiv. ; J.  Batle£.  F\fUen  Sormons  upon  Human 
Nature,  do.  1726,  no.  iv. ; T.  Brown.  Leeturei  on  the  Philo- 
tophy  of  the  Human  Minatn,  Edinbursb,  1845,  lecL  84,  pp.  666- 
670 ; J.  Martineau,  Typee  of  EthteaX  Theory*,  Oxford,  1886, 
▼ol.  it  bk.  L cb.  6,  } 2,  pp.  1^174. 

J.  M.  Vaizey  Hope. 

SLAVS.— 1.  Definition  of  the  tejut.— The 
term  Slav,  Slavic,  Slavonic,  does  not  correspond 
to  the  term  German,  which  denotes  a CToup  of 
people  united  by  cultural  and  national  ties,  but 
to  tne  term  Germanic  or  Teutonic^  which  is  applied 
to  all  people  speaking  Germanic  tongues,  irre- 
spective 01  nationality  or  culture.  Comparative 
study  of  the  Slavic  peoples  and  their  neighbours 
shows  that  neither  in  nhysical  type  nor  in  culture 
and  religion  have  the  Slavs,  either  in  modem  days 
or  in  the  earliest  times,  formed  a unit  or  shown 
a greater  likeness  than  that  which  is  manifested 
by  any  neighbours  living  under  the  same  geo- 
graphical and  historical  conditions. 

Tb«  name  Slav  is  derived  by  Western  writers  from  edavi, 

* slave.*  This  derivatioD,  however,  does  not  hold  good  in  Slavio 
language,  and  the  Slavio  name  for  Slav,  elavianin  (Russian)  or 
dourianin  (PoUsh).  is  more  obviously  derived  from  elowo-^n 
word  meaning  all  people  who  use  the  same  words.i  Still 
another  derivation  is  siiggested  from  sZatoa,  * glory.'  The  first 
historical  mention  of  the  Slavs  does  not  call  them  Sclavi,  but 
Vinithi,  Vsneti,  Venethw : the  south-eastern  Slavs  were  known 
as  Anti^  Antes ; not  tQl  me  6th  cent.  a.d.  do  we  meet  the  name 
Sclavini.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  Romans  imposed 
the  name  Solavini  on  the  Slavs  or  whether  the  Slavio  name 
ooindded  with  the  Roman,  in  sound  if  not  in  meaning.  There 
are  no  proofs  that  the  Slavs  were  ever  subjected  to  the  slave- 
trade  to  the  extent  that  the  Greeks  or  the  people  of  Asia  Minor 
were,  and  the  fact  that,  as  T.  Peisker^  explains,  some  Slavic 
tribes  were  ruled  by  the  Scandinavian  vikings  (Slavicized  into 
vitez,  viHax)  or  Turklo  leaders  (rupon)  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  they  were  slaves  to  their  kings,  any  more  than  any 
other  subjects  were  slaves  of  their  king  at  the  b^mning  of 
European  history. 

II.  History. — Hifitx>rical  mention  of  the  Slavs, 
as  of  other  European  nations  outside  the  Mediter- 
ranean area,  is  not  found  much  before  the  Christian 
era,  but  the  archseolo^cal  evidence  reaches  much 
farther  back.  Still,  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether 
we  have  remnants  of  any  Neouthio  culture  among 
the  Slavs,  or  much  evidence  even  of  the  Hallstatt 
period.  We  find  the  first  historical  reference  to 
the  Slavs  in  the  Naturally  Historia  of  Pliny  the 
Elder  (Ist  cent.  A..D.),  who  mentions  the  Venedas 
or  Venedi,  who  were  undoubtedly  Slavs;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  also  theories 
connecting  the  Scythians  with  the  Slavs,  as  well 
as  the  Neuri,  Bndim,  and  Sauromatse  of  Herodotus, 
which,  if  accepted,  will  take  the  historical  Slavs 
back  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  But  what  we  know 
about  these  races  will  not  stand  scrutiny  by  the 
searchlight  of  modem  ethnolomcal  stucCy,  so  we 
shall  count  the  whole  period  b^ore  Pliny  as  form- 
ing part  of  the  archaeological  era.  In  this  way 
the  history  of  the  Slavs,  or  rather  the  history 
of  the  people  speaking  Slavio  tongues,  will  be 
subdivided  into  the  following  periods ; (1)  the 
archseological  period,  to  the  lat  cent.  A.D.  ; (2) 

^ After  the  gre&t  mlgretton  of  the  Slxvt  in  the  7th  cent.,  we 
find  the  neme  Slev  in  elmoet  the  seme  form  neer  Novgorod 
(SlovyeneX  In  N.  Hungary  (SlovatsuX  In  Pomerania  (SlovhisuX 
and  in  the  Balkans  (SlovyenuV 

9*  The  Expansion  of  the  ^vs*  {The  Cambridge  Medieval 
Bietory,  Cambridge,  1011-18,  voL  iL  oh.  xiv.X 


the  classical  period,  from  Pliny  to  the  6th  cent. ; 
(3)  the  Byzantine  period,  from  Procopius  to  the 
7th  cent. ; (4)  the  period  of  independent  Christian 
Slavic  states,  from  the  7th  to  tne  13th  cent. ; (6) 
the  period  of  political  dependency,  from  the  Turko- 
Mongol  invasions  and  the  subjugation  of  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  Slavs  by  tne  Turks  to  the 
middle  of  the  19th  cent. ; (6)  the  period  of  the 
realization  of  various  Slavic-spealung  peoples, 
from  the  national  revivals  the  present  day. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  arti^e  we  need  con- 
sider only  the  four  first  periods,  when  the  Slavs  had 
more  than  mere  linguistic  community  through 
their  early  religious  beliefs  and  customs.  In  the 
last  two  periods  the  history  of  the  Slavio  peoples 
runs  in  separate  national  channels  which  became 
racially  less  Slavic,  and  politically  and  culturally 
farther  apart,  if  we  take  the  successive  Pan-Slavist 
movements  as  springing  entireljr  from  the  imperial- 
istic propaganaa  of  the  various  governments. 
Without  going  into  the  history  of  the  last  two 
periods,  we  shall,  however,  deal  with  the  folk-lore 
of  the  Slavio  people  to  the  present  day. 

X.  The  archsolog^ical  period  (to  the  ist  cent. 
A.D.). — In  1837  appeared  the  monumental  work 
of  P.  J.  Safarik  on  Slavonic  Antiquities,^  in  which 
he  gives  a picture  of  the  Slavs  of  the  archno- 
logical  period.  This  work  marks  the  beginning  of 
scientific  investigation  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Slavs,  as  all  former  works  on  the  subject  were 
full  of  serious  misinterpretations.  It  is  still  a 
subject  of  discussion  which  of  the  old  tumuli  iu 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe  can  be  ascribed  to 
the  Slavs.  one  of  the  Stone  Age  tumuli  have 
any  peculiarly  Slav  characteristics,  least  of  all  the 
doUcnocephauc  skulls  found  in  them.  The  so- 
called  Slav  period  of  these  tumuli  begins  in  the 
9th  century.  According  to  Pytheas,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  3rd  cent.  B.O.  Germanic  tribes  were 
already  round  the  Baltic,  so  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  Slavic  branch  of  the  Aryan  linguistic 
family  had  then  already  separated  from  the 
Germanic  branch,  and  their  separation  from  the 
Iranian  branch  of  this  family  must  have  occurred 
even  earlier,  at  least  before  the  Scythian  period 
(6th-3rd  cent.  B.C.).  While  the  Slavic  archa^logy 
of  this  period  has  not  been  sufficiently  investigated 
to  allow  us  to  draw  conclusions  from  it,  and  is 
bound  up  with  the  early  archaeology  of  the  A^aua 
in  general,  the  historic  evidence  of  the  period  is 
only  one  degree  better. 

(a)  The  Scythian  problem. — ^We  find  no  mention 
of  the  Slavs  as  su^  in  B.O.  times,  sjid  can  only 
conjecture  their  existence  under  the  name 
of  vaxious  tribes  belonging  to  the  Scythian  or 
Sarmatian  political  units.  Hence  the  early  history 
of  the  Slavs  is  closely  connected  with  the  Pythian 
problem.  The  somewhat  debatable  assumption 
that  the  Scythians  or  Sarmatians  must  have  left 
some  descendants  or  other,  and  that  * there  was 
no  more  obvious  ancestry  for  the  Slava  to  be 
discerned  among  nations  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,*  * is  the  chief  ground  on  which  the  Scytho- 
Slavio  theory  is  based.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
Minns  justly  observes,  ‘this  theory  naturally 
appealea  to  the  tendency  of  chroniclers  to  push 
the  ancestry  of  their  own  nation  back  as  far  as 
possible.** 

Broadly  fpeaking,  th«  following*  tolatlonahavo  baen  tuggeated 
for  the  Soythian  problem : 

(1)  That  all  the  Scythe  were  Turanian. — Suggested  first  by 
B.  Q.  Niebuhr,  Ktexne  Sekr^en.Bonn,  L 852  fL ; 

supported  by  Neumann,  Die  SeUenen  im  SkyVxenlande, 
Berlin,  1855 ; George  Grote,  History  <f  Greece^,  London,  1861, 
ill.  216-248. 


1 Slovanehi  Staraxifnotfi,  2 vols.,  Prague,  1837,  Germ,  tr., 
Slaxeiaehe  AUerthUmer,  Leipzig,  1848-44. 
s B.  H.  Minns,  Scythian*  and  Greeke,  Oambridge,  1918,  98. 

*11.;  see  also  art.  Sotxhzaxs. 
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(2)  That  the  Scythio  nation  was  an  artificial  product  evolved 
from  the  nomads  of  the  steppes. — R.  W.  Macan«  H&rodotu$, 
London,  1896,  iL  12. 

(8)  That  all  the  Scythe  were  Iranian. — Originated  by  K. 
2ieu88,  Die  DeuUchen  und  die  Nachbarttammet  Miinioh,  1887 ; 
supported  by  A.  Schiefner,  'Sprachliche  Bedeuten  ge^n  das 
Mongolenthum  der  Skjthen,*  Milangee  Atiatiquee^  iL  [St. 
Petersburg,  1868]  681  fl. ; K.  Mullenholl,  * TJeber  die  Herkunft 
und  Sprache  der  pontisoben  Soythen  und  Sarmaten,*  JfBAIF, 
1886,  p.  649  £f.,  reprinted  in  Deuteche  AtUriurnehundet  Berlin, 
1870-1900,  UL  101  ff. ; M-  Duncker,  Hiat,  <if  ArUiouitv,  Eng. 
tr.,  London,  1877-82,  IIL  228-246;  W.  Tomaschek,  ’Krftik  der 
altesten  Nachrichten  hber  den  skythischen  Norden,'  i.  * Ueber 
das  arimaspische  Qedioht  des  Aristeas,'  SWAW  (PhiL  hist. 
OlasseX  cxri.  [18^716-780,  ii.  ‘Die  Nachrichten  Herodots  fiber 
den  skythischen  Earawanenweg  nach  Innerasien,*  ib.  cxvil. 
[1880]  1-70;  A.  von  Outschmid,  ‘Die  Skythen,'  in  KUine 
SohrifUn,  Letozig,  1889-94,  liL  421  fl.  (his  art.  ‘Scythia, 
Scythians  ‘ in  is  an  epitome  of  thisX 

(4)  That  the  Scythe  were  an  Aryan  people  who  have  now 
disappeared. — O.  Bawllnson,  Hiai.  of  Herodotual^,  London,  1862, 
iU,  167  fl. 

(6)  That  the  Scjrths  were  Germans. — L.  Wllset,  Intemat. 
CerUralblaUfxtr  Anthropologies  vu.  [1902]  vL  858,  and  ' Skythen 
und  Parser,*  in  Aaien  : Organ  der  deutachen  aaiatiachen  Geaell^ 
eehafts  U.  [1902]:  J.  Pre&sl,  Die  Skythen-SaJcen  die  Urodterder 
Oermanens  Munich,  1886. 

(6)  That  the  Scyths  were  Slavs. — J.  G.  Ouno,  Foreehungen 
im  Oebiete  der  alien  Votkerkunde,  Berlin,  1871  ; J.  £.  Zabyelin, 
Hiat,  of  Jtuaaian  Life  (Russ.X  Moscow,  1871,  L 248;  D.  J. 
Samokvasov,  Hiai,  of  Rnaaian  Law  (Russ.),  Warsaw,  1884,  pt. 
iL  TO.  1-60. 

0)  That  the  Eastern  Scyths  were  Mongolian  and  the  Western 
Scyths  Iranian  and  possibly  ancestors  of  the  Slavs. — V.  T. 
Miller,  * Bpigr^hio  Traoes  of  Iranian  Population  on  the  North 
Ooast  of  the  Euxine,*  Jowm.  Min.  Jsdtie.,  St.  Petersburg, 
1886,  p.  232 ; T.  I.  Mishchenko,  ‘ Oonoemlng  the  Geography  and 
Ethnology  of  Herodotean  Scythia,*  xb.,  1888. 

(8)  That  the  Eastern  Scyths  between  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Don  were  Iranian,  while  the  Western  Scyths  between  the 
Dnieper  and^the  Oarpathians  and  the  Lower  Danube  were 
Slava. — P.  J.  Safarik,  Slavonic  Antiquitiea. 

Recent  study  of  Scythian  archseolo^  and  customs 
makes  it  more  and  more  clear  that  the  Scyths  were 
a politicaJ  unit  composed  of  various  ethnical 
elements.  The  distinction  of  three  different  kinds 
of  Scythians  had  already  been  made  by  Herodotus, 
besides  which  he  distinguishes  various  other  tribes 
which  he  considered  non-Scythian.  Recognizing  his 
distinctions,  and  assuming  that  the  W.  Scythians 
were  Slavs,  we  find  it  impossible  to  class  as  Slavic 
the  non-Scythian  tribes  oi  Herodotus,  as,  e.o.,  the 
Neuri.  In  this  case  the  Neuri  must  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  neighbours  of  the  Slavs,  probably  the 
Letto-Lithuanians.  This,  however,  is  not  realized 
bv  Safarik,  who  considers  the  W.  Scythians  and 
Neuri,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  Slavs.  Such  incon- 
sistencies deprive  his  Scytho-Slavio  theory  of  any 
profound  historic  or  ethnological  value.  Another 
argument  against  identifying  the  Slavs  and  W. 
Scythians  is  brought  forwa^  by  T.  G.  Braun. ^ 
He  says  that  the  first  historical  mention  of  the 
Slavs  m Pliny,  Tacitus  (1st  cent.  A.D.),  and 
Ptolemy  shows  them  far  away  from  the  Lower 
Danube.  Pliny  says  that  they  live  east  of  the 
Vistula,*  Tacitus  places  them  somewhere  between 
the  Valdai  hills  near  Novgorod  and  the  Vistula,* 
Ptolemy  (2nd  cent.)  places  them  on  the  Vistula, 
in  Sarmatia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Venedic 
gulf  (the  Gulf  of  Danzig) ; but  he  also  speaks  of 
the  Venedic  mountains,  probably  meaning  the  N. 
Carpathians.*  Further,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that 
the  territory  of  the  W.  Scythians  was  the  battle- 
ground of  every  tribe  migrating  southwards,  we 
can  see  that  it  would  not  be  a very  good  nursery 
for  a rapidly  increasing  race  which  was  to  overnua 
half  Europe  by  the  6th  century. 

But,  if  we  are  not  to  find  ancestors  of  the  Slavs 
among  the  Scythians,  we  have  still  to  consider 
whether  they  are  to  be  found  among  the  non- 
Scythian  tribes  described  by  Herodotus,  such  as 
the  Neuri  and  Budini. 

(6)  The  Neuri. — Herodotus  (5th  cent.  B.C.)  tells 

Reaearohea  in  the  Sphere  of  Qotho-Slavonie  Relatione 
(RunUn),  St.  Petersburg,  1899,  pp.  74-77. 

« H2f  (v.  IS  (27),  97. 

• Oerm.  46,  ^ Fomeatix,  Oxford,  1894,  p.  120f. 

* Geog.  UL  6. 


US  that  the  Neuri  live  along  the  rivers  Hypania 
(Bug)  and  Tyras  (Dniester),  north  of  the  Scythian 
Aroteres;'  and  that  they  haxi  been  driven  from 
their  land  a generation  before  by  a plague  ol 
snakes,  and  had  taken  refuge  with  the  BudinL* 
In  the  same  place  he  tells  us  that  once  a year  they 
became  wolves  for  a short  season.  Of  the  land 
which  lay  beyond  them  he  confesses  his  ignorance 
but  believes  it  to  be  desolate,  il^honis  of  (3yme* 
(2nd  cent.  B.O.),  quoted  by  Scymnus  Chius,* 
follows  Herodotus,  saying  that  they  live  beyond 
the  Aroteres,  and  that  the  country  beyond  them 
is  desolate.  Pomponius  Mela®  (1st  cent.  A.D.) 
mentions  the  Neuri  as  living  on  the  Tyras.  He 
also  relates  the  wolf- story.  Claudius  Ptolemy® 
(2nd  cent.  A.D.)  speaks  of  the  Na(J)3apoi  or  NoiJapot 
as  inhabiting  S.  Podolia.  Ammianus  Marcellinus’ 
(4th  cent.  A.D.)  says  that  they  live  in  the  mountains 
north  of  the  land  of  the  Borysthenes  {i.e.  near 

^^afaiik  was  the  first  to  propose  the  identification 
of  the  Neuri  with  the  Slavs.®  He  considers  that 
their  territory  was  just  where  the  Wends  (Slavs) 
originally  settled.  He  is  supported  by  L.  Niederlo,® 
Braun,^®  Tomaschek,^^  and  Minns.  “ 

(c)  T?ie  Budini. — In  iv.  21  Herodotus  tells  us 
that  the  Budini  are  living  in  the  great  country 
north  of  the  Sauromatse,  east  of  the  Tanais  (Don) ; 
in  iv.  108  that  they  are  a powerful  nation,  with 
blue  eyes  and  red  hair.  With  them  live  a people 
called  the  Geloni,  whom  Herodotus  believes  to  m 
fugitive  Greeks.  These  people  have  built  for  them- 
selves a to^vn  of  wood  called  Gelonus,  with  temples 
and  shrines  in  which  they  worship  gods  whom 
Herodotus  believes  to  be  Greek.  Pon^onius  Mela  “ 
also  mentions  this  wooden  town  of  Crelonus  in  the 
land  of  the  Budini.  Kawlinson  gathers  from  the 
data  given  by  Herodotus  that  the  Budini  inhabit^ 
the  region  round  about  Zadonsk  and  Woronetz 
(Saratov). 

Many  theories  ore  suggested  concerning  the  ethnology  of  the 
Budini.  Bawllnson  nolds  that  the  Budini  were  either  the 
ancestors  of  the  Germans  or  else  a remnant  of  the  Cimmerians, 
whom  he  believes  to  be  Celts.  F.  Lenormant  considers  the 
town  Gelonus  to  be  the  Asgard  of  Scandinavian  mythology.  0. 
Ritter  17  goes  so  for  os  to  say  that  Budini  Is  a religious  title,  and 
that  the  Budini  were  Buddhists.  Minns  78  thinks  that  they 
were  probably  Finns  of  the  branch  now  represented  by  the 
Votiaks  and  Permioks.  Of  course  Safarik  i®  regards  the  Budini 
and  Oeloni  os  both  Slav  peoples,  and  derives  their  name  from 
noda,  ‘water*  (* waterfolk *X  Grote*>  supports  this  view.  E. 
H.  Bunbucy^  suggests  that  Herodotiu*  informant  may  have 
confused  Greek  ana  Slavic  methods  of  worship  in  his  account 
of  Gelonua  NiederleTS  is  also  inclined  to  think  t^t  the  Budini 
were  a Slavic  people.  It  is  certainly  more  l^ely  that  the 
Budini  were  Slavic. 


{d)  The  Sauromatce,  Sarmatoet  6^6* — Herodotus  ® 
says  that  the  Sauromatse  were  living  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Tanais  (Don),  which  divided  their 
land  from  that  of  the  Scythians.  They  stretched 
northwards  from  Lake  Mseotis  (Sea  of  Azov)  to  the 
forest  land  belonging  to  the  Budini.  He  relates 
the  legend  that  they  were  descendants  of  Amazons 
conquered  by  the  Greeks  on  the  Thermodon,  who, 
having  been  embarked  for  Greece,  slew  their 
7 Iv.  17,  6L  » iv.  106. 

78. 

4 Frog.  78  (PHO  L [Paris,  1841]  287X 
® Situ.  Orbia,  IL  1,  ed.  J.  Reynolds,  Eton,  1761,  p.  26. 

® Qeog.  Ui.  6 (P.  Bertius,  Theairum  Geographtoa  Veteria, 


Leyden,  1618-19,  li.  82X 
* Rer.  OeaL  xxiL  8 (o. 
Paris.  1878,  iL  176X 


Nisord,  CoUeetion  dea  Auteura  latin$s 

NIB.  AOfO,  lU  XiV/, 

8 Stovanaki  Starositnoati^s  Prague,  1862-68,  i.  224  f. 

8 Stovanaki  Starozitnoati.  Prague,  1902,  i. 

“ P.  247.  ii  KHtik,  n.  v.  247. 

M p.  102  f.  is  L 22,  ed.  Reynolds,  p.  22. 

74  Harodotiu^,  vol.  lii.  p.  79.  76  rb.  p.  78. 

78  Manual  of  the  Ancient  Hiat.  qf  the  Boat,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1869-70, IL  184. 

^ Vorhalle  Europdiaehers  Berlin,  1820,  p.  88L 
78  JERrTi,  8.V.  * Budini.* 

78  Slauxiache  AHerihiimars  1.  10,  186-196. 

80  Hiat.  of  Greece^  JIL  325  note. 

M Hiat.  of  AneierU  Geography , London,  1879,  L 193-196. 

*8  L 276.  *8  Iv.  k. 
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captors,  and  drifted  to  Kremni  on  the  shores  of 
MsBOtis,  whence  they  advanced  up  the 
Tanais.  Hippocrates^  (468  B.c.)  places  them  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Mseotis.  The  Periplua  of  Scy- 
lax,  dated  EL  Miiller  about  338  B.C.,  mentions 
in  § 69^  a tribe  of  ‘Sjrrmat®*  in  Europe  close  to 
the  Tanais ; but  in  § 70  * the  Sauromatse  are  still 
in  Asia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  we  may  note  that  Stephanns 
Byzantius  cites  this  rare  form  ‘Syrmat®^  from 
Eudoxus  of  Cnidos  (4th  cent.  B.C.),  and  says  that 
it  is  identical  with  * Sauromatse/  * Snrmates,’  etc* 
The  first  definite  mention  of  the  Sauromatse  as 
in  Europe  is  that  of  Polybius < (210  B.c.),  where 
rdraXor  o ^pfjArrjs  joins  a great  league  of  states  in 
Asia  Minor  on  the  shores  of  the  J^xine.  This  is 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  term  takes 

the  place  of  the  form  Xavpofidrrjt,  Ephorus  (2nd 
cent.  B.O.),  quoted  by  Scymnus  Chius,®  says  that 
they  live  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Mseotis.  Strabo 
(2nd  cent.  B.O.)®  has  the  Isi^ges  Sarmatse  on  the 
later  (Danube).  His  Sarmatian  tribes  are  larges- 
Sarmatse,  Royal  Sarmatse,  and  Uirgi,  and  the 
Rhoxolani,  Aorsi,  and  Siraoi  beyond  the  Tanais. 
Ovid  (1st  cent.  B.c.)^  places  the  lazyges  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Sauromatse  in  W.  Sarmatia. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (Ist  cent.  B.c.)®  says  that  the 
Sauromatse  are  still  on  the  Don,  ana  that  they 
come  from  Media. 

Before  aoing  on  to  the  notice!  in  wrltera  of  the  Ohriatian  ere, 
it  is  well  to  remark  that  it  is  not  clear  exactly  when  ^e 
SauromatsB  crossed  the  Don.  In  the  4th  cent.  B.a  the  Sau- 
roxnats  were  either  east  of  the  Don  or  jiist  crosdngr.  After 
that  we  get  no  definite  information  for  a century  ana  a half. 
Minns  * suggests  that  the  reason  of  this  le  that  the  Soyths  were 
then  fighting  a loeing  struggle  with  the  8auromat».  The 
Scyths,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Herodotus, were  good 
neighbours  to  the  Pontic  Greeks,  but  it  was  not  safe  to  travel 
near  the  Euxine  when  the  Sauromataa  were  first  in  the  aeoendant. 
Ws  may  aleo  notice  two  main  divisions  of  Sanromata  by  the 
1st  cent.  B.a — the  lasyges-Sauromatas,  Boyal  Sauromatw,  and 
Uirgi  on  the  Danube,  and  the  other  division,  Sauromatse, 
Rhoxolani,  Aorsi,  and  Siraci,  on  the  Don  and  the  ahoree  of 
the  Sea  of  Axov  and  in  the  Oaucasus. 

In  the  Ist  cent.  A.D.  Pompouius  Mela^  places 
Sazmatia  between  the  Vistma  and  the  Danube. 
Pliny  the  Elder  has  the  Hamaxobii  (or  Aorsi)  and 
Rhoxolani  on  the  Danube  and  Herecynthian  Maxsh, 
and  the  lazyges  in  Dacia,  having  previonsly  driven 
out  the  Dacians.  This  is  connrmed  by  Tacitus, 
who  tells,  in  Sist.  i.  79,  how  the  Rhoxolani,  having 
occupied  W.  Sarmatia,  which  had  been  left  vacant 
by  tne  lazyges,  made  an  nnsnccesaful  raid  into 
Moesia  in  A.D.  70.^®  In  Ann,  xii.  29  he  has  the 
lazygea-Sarmat®  in  Pannonia.^*  In  Germ,  1 the 
lazyges-Sarraatae  are  between  the  Danube  and 
Theiss,  having  driven  out  the  Dacians,^  and  in 
Germ.  43  we  find  the  Sarmatse  imposing  tribute 
on  the  Osi  in  Pannonia.^  In  the  ^d  cent.  A.D. 
Ptolemy  has  the  Sarmati  along  the  coast  of  Lake 
Mffiotis,  and  the  lazyges  Metanast®  between  the 
Theiss  and  the  DanuM,  but  this  is  probably,  as 
Minna  points  out,^®  the  result  of  combining  infor- 
mation of  two  different  dates.  Another  2nd  cent, 
historian,  Poly®nn8,“  tells  the  sto^  of  Amage, 
queen  of  the  Sarmatians,  who  reigned  on  the 
shores  of  the  Pontus.  She  allied  with  the  Cher- 

1 Ds  Asr.  17  (Opera,  ed.  H.  Kuehleweln,  Leipxig,  18S4-1902, 
L 601 

* B.  H.  Ellausen,  Hec<Ucei  Frag.^  Berlin,  1831,  p.  209. 

» Ih.  p.  211. 

4 Hist,  xxvi.  a 18,  ed.  L.  Dindorl,  L«p2dg,  1866-68,  iil.  486. 

8 Frag.  78  {FBQ  i.  2871 

« Gtog.  vn.  iL  17,  ed.  A.  Meineke,  Leipxig,  1862-58,  iL  42L 

t Trist.SLViltt. 

« JBibf.  U.  48,  ed.  F.  Vogel  end  O.  T.  Fischer,  Lelptig,  1886- 
1906,1.  24a 

» P.  118.  w See  iv.  76. 

iii.  4,  ed.  Reynolds,  p.  61. 

1*  HN  Iv.  12(26),  ed.  O.  Mayhoff,  Leipzig,  1906-09,  L 887. 

^ See  Tao.  ed-  W.  A.  Spooner,  London,  1891,  p.  170. 

14  Ed.  H Fumeaxix,  Oxford,  188a  p.  87. 

“ Ed.  Fameaux,  p.  87.  lo.  p.  112. 

” Qtoff.  in.  vM.  6.  P.  m. 

u vUL  66,  ed.  L Melber,  Leipzig,  1887,  p.  417. 


sonesians  against  their  nemhbours  the  Scythiana 
In  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  the  Mist.  Aitaust.  Scriptores 
tells  ns  of  war  waged  agpainst  the  Sauromat® 
by  Hadrian,  Maircas,  Maximus  Regalianus,  and 
others.^  The  4th  cent.  hLstorian  Olympiodoras* 
shows  that  the  Sarmat®  have  overrun  Thrace  and 
Illyncum.  Jordanes®  (6th  cent,  a.d.)  says  that 
Dacia  was  formerly  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Rhoxolani,  on  the  west  by  the  lazyges,  on  the 
south  by  the  Sarmat®  and  Bastam®,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  streams  of  the  Danube.  In  the  de 
Get,  xxxvL  we  find  the  Sarmatians  on  the  side 
of  the  Byzantine  Romans  against  Valentinian, 
emperor  of  Rome.®  Procopius,  however,  in  the 
6th  cent.  A.D.,  merely  mentions  the  Sauromat® 
as  a tribe  of  Sc^hiana® 

Of  the  oustoms  of  the  Sauroiziat»  Herodotus  hea  a good  deal 
to  say.  lu  iv.  110  ff.  be  tells  us  that  the  Sauromatiau  womeo 
hunt^  went  to  war,  and  wore  the  same  clothes  as  the  men. 
Every  woman  had  to  kill  a man  in  battle  before  she  oould  marry. 
They  spoke  a language  which  Herodotus  believed  to  be  broken 
Sc^'tbian.  These  oxistoms  put  together  amply  account  for  the 
my^  of  Amazonian  origin. 

mppocratesS  notes  tee  difference  between  the  Sauromats 
and  tee  other  'Scythian*  tribes  around  teem.  He  gives  the 
same  account  of  the  aotivitiee  of  the  Sauromatian  women  as 
Herodotus,  adding  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  part  in 
religious  ceremonies  tin  they  were  married,  and  that  they  bad 
no  right  breasts,  sines  it  was  tee  custom  of  their  motbera  to 
out  these  off  in  early  childhood,  to  make  their  right  shoulder 
aud  arm  stronger  by  concentrating  the  strength  there.  When 
married,  they  nve  up  riding  in  general,  but  were  stiU  liable  to 
be  called  up  when  a crisis  necessitated  universal  tribal  service. 
This  is  Interesting,  since  these  two  aooounts  must  have  oome 
from  independent  sources. 

Ephorus  7 gives  the  same  aocount  of  tee  SauromatSB  as 
Herodotus,  from  whom,  most  probably,  he  got  his  information. 

Strabo  gives  a very  full  aocount  of  their  customs.  In  O*og,  C. 
2,8  be  says  that  they  are  a mare-milking,  milk-drinking,  simple 
"loplei  who  have  mixed  with  the  Thracians  and  BastamsB 

iyond  tee  Ister.  In  Osog.  ^ 17  > he  says  that  they  are  mostly 
nomads,  though  oome  practise  agrioolture,  and  he  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  RhoxolanL  They  wear  very  little 
sjrmour,  and  are  almost  naked.  Their  helmets  and  brea^lates 
are  made  of  ox-hide,  their  shields  of  wicker-work.  They  also 
use  spears,  bows,  ana  swords.  On  tee  top  of  their  waggons  are 
fastened  felt  tents.  They  eat  milk,  cheese,  and  meat.  They 
winter  in  the  marshes  round  Lake  Masotia,  and  move  up  to  tee 
Btimpes  in  summer. 

Diodoms  Siculus  I®  says  that  women  ruled  among  the  8au- 
romatiB,  and  he  gives  tee  usual  account  of  their  habits^ 

Tacitus  u gives  an  account  of  the  Rhoxolani : they  use  swords 
and  poles  of  an  extraordinary  length,  and  wear  coats  of  mail 
made  of  steel  plates  and  ox-hide ; they  are  almost  impregnable 
to  a charge,  but,  if  knocked  over,  they  cannot  get  np  again. 
In  Qsrm.  17  be  says  that  the  Sarmatse  have  floenng  garments 
like  tee  Parthians ; in  Germ.  46  that  they  live  in  waggons,  and 
are  dirty  and  lai^. 

Pomponius  Mela  saye  that  the  Samxatians  are  rather  like 
Parthimis,  their  greater  roughneae  being  accounted  for  by  the 
greater  harshness  of  their  climate ; thev  are  nomads  and  very 
fierce.  He  lUao  mentions  the  stran^  habite  of  their  women. 

Nicolaus  DamasoenusU  (let  cent,  a-v.)  tells  that  the  8au- 
romatm  have  a habit  of  eating  hard  for  three  days  till  they  ore 
full  up. 

Pausaniasi*  (late  2nd  cent.  ▲.».)  gives  an  account  of  tee 
Sarmatian  breastplate,  which  was  made  of  pieces  of  horses' 
hoofs.  He  says  that  the  SauromatA,  though  the  most  Isolated 
of  tee  barbarians,  were  skOfol  craftsmeo.  They  bad  no  iron  in 
their  country  and  did  not  import  any,  so  they  used  bone  for 
the  tips  of  their  arrows  and  spears.  They  used  to  Issso  their 
enemies  in  battle.  They  were  nomads,  and  had  many  horses, 
which  they  used  to  eat  and  sacrifloe  to  the  local  gods.  In  vm. 
-rUn,  6 14  be  says  that  they  were  warlike  smd  wicked  and  relates 
how  Antonins  n.  punished  them  for  wantonly  breaking  the 

scholars,  including Safarik and  RawUnson, 
have  b^ieved  the  Sauromat®  to  be  Slavs ; but  this 
theory  seems  weakened  by  the  ample  evidence  as 
to  the  Turanian  character  of  the  Sarmatian  people. 

1 See  ed.  H.  Peter,  Leipzig,  1866. 

3 Ch,  27  (Hut.  Grcec.  Minoree,  ed.  L.  Dindorf,  Leipzig,  1870- 

xii.,  ed.  O.  A.  C^^loss,  Stuttgart,  1861,  p.  54. 

4 Ed.  Close,  p.  134. 

8 De  BeU.  Got.  iv.  6,  ed.  D.  Comparettl,  Rome,  1896-98,  UL  S6 

8 De  Aer.  17,  ed.  Kuehleweln,  L 69. 

7 Frag.  78  (PH(?  L 267). 

8 Ed^eineke,  ii.  407.  » /ft.  p.  420. 

10  iL  44,  ed.  Vogel  and  Fischer,  L 241. 

U Hist.  i.  79. 

13  Oh.  16  (Hist.  Grmo.  Min.,  ed.  Dindorf,  L 147). 

18  X.  TTri.  6,  ed.  F.  Spiro,  Leipzig,  1908,  i.  68  ff. 

14  Ed.  Spiro,  ii.  866. 
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Moreover — a fact  which  Safarik  ignores— it  is  im- 
possible to  regard  both  Scyths  and  Sanromatse 
as  Slavic,  since  Herodotns  most  definitely  distin- 
gnishes  the  Sauromatae  from  the  Scyths.  Th^ 
have  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Turkic  nomads 
of  the  steppes,  milking  mares,  living  on  meat, 
milk,  and  cheese,  wearing  flowing  garments, 
living  in  waggons,  and  using  felt  tents.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  important  characteristic  of  the 
Turkic  people,  the  use  of  iron,  is  lacking. 

2.  The  classical  p^od  (i8t-6th  cent.  A.D.). — 
We  have  very  little  information  about  the  Slavs 
from  the  classical  authors.  Pliny  mentions  them 
under  the  name  of  Venedi  or  Venedae.^  He  only 
says  vaguely  that  they,  among  other  tribes,  are 
reported  to  live  east  of  the  Vistula.  He  also 
mentions  the  Sirbi  (Serbs),  who,  he  says,  live 
with  the  Cimmerians.* *  Tacitus*  mentions  the 
Venedi  as  living  near  what  H.  Fumeaux*  con- 
siders to  be  between  the  Valdai  hills  near 
Novgorod  and  the  east  bank  of  the  Vistula.  He 
hesitotes  whether  to  call  them  Germans  or 
Sarmatians,  but  is  inclined  to  class  them  with 
the  former,  because  they  have  fixed  houses,  use 
shields,  and  are  swift  of  foot — all  very  un- 
Sarmatian  characteristics.  He  also  s^s  that 
they  are  dirty  and  sluggish  bv  nature.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  in  tnis  case  the  reading 
of  the  MS  is  ‘VenetL*  In  the  2nd  cent.  A.p. 
Ptolemy*  places  the  Venedse  on  the  Vistula,  in 
Sarmatia,  and  along  the  shores  of  the  Venedic 

Silf,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  Gulf  of 
anzig.  He  also  mentions  the  Velt«e  on  the 
Baltic,  the  Sudini  and  Saboci  in  Prussia,  which 
tribes  Minns*  considers  Slavic.  Minns  suggests 
that  Ptolemy’s  ‘ Stavani,*  which  he  places  in 
Prussia,  might  be  read  ‘StlavanL*  Ptolemy^  also 
mentions  the  Serb!,  whom  he  places  in  Asiatic 
Ssjrmatia  between  the  Ceraunian  mountains  smd 
the  river  Kh£u 

3.  The  Byzantine  period. — The  first  definite 
use  of  the  word  Sclavini  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pseudo-Caesarius  dialogue*  early  in  the  6th  cent. 
A.D.  The  first  account  of  the  Slavs  under  the 
name  of  Sclaveni  is  given  by  Jordanes.*  He  says 
that  the  Winidss,  Sclaveni,  and  Antes  live  m 


Dacia,  from  the  town  of  Noviodxmum  and  Lake 
Mursianus  to  the  Danaster  (Dniester),  and  north- 
wards to  the  Vistula.  They  dwell  in  woods  and 
marshes  in.stead  of  houses.  The  Amtes  are  the 
bravest  tribe,  and  live  round  the  shore  of  the 
Pontus  from  the  Danaster  to  the  Danaper 
(Dnieper).  Farther  on  he  says  that  the  Winiaae, 
Antes,  and  Sclav!  formed  part  of  the  subjects  of 
Hermanreich  ; they  were  very  warlike  tribl^,  who 
were  then  subdued,  *but  now  range  wheresoever 
they  will  through  our  neglect.*  “ 

The  most  nsmul  of  the  authorities  is  Procopius 
(6th  cent.).  His  important  remarks  on  6th  and 
6th  cent.  Slavic  institutions  are  worth  quoting. 


*For  these  tribes,  the  Antes  and  Sclaveni,  are  not  niled  by 
one  man,  but  have  lived  trotn  olden  times  under  democratic 
rule,  and  for  this  reason  they  deliberate  in  public  all  that 
concerns  their  weal  and  ilL  Both  these  peoples  have  the 
same  laws  and  customs.  . . . They  live  in  miserable  hovels 
very  far  apart  from  one  another  and  often  change  their  abode. 
They  go  to  battle  on  foot  and  charge  the  enemy  with  small  shields 
and  javelins  In  their  hands.  Some  wear  neither  tunic  nor  cloak 
when  going  to  battle,  but  merely  short  breeches.  They  all 
speak  the  same  barbarous  language,  and  are  very  like  one 
another  to  look  at.  Their  mc^e  of  living  is  hard  and  un- 
cultured like  that  of  the  Massage  to ; they  are  always  dirty. 
They  are  not  malicious  or  deceitful,  but  have  something  of  the 
simplicity  of  the  Huns.  At  one  time  the  Sclaveni  and  Antes 
had  only  one  name,  for  they  were  called  the  Spori  in  ancient 
days,  because,  I Uke  it,  they  were  scattered  so  sporadically 
over  the  land  they  lived  in ; indeed  they  inhabit  the  greater 


4 f?srtn.  p.  120  » UL  6.  6 E£rU,  g.v.  • Slavi 

^ 8.  « JWol.  iL  110  (PO  xxxviii.  9861 

• Dt  Get.  V.  (^rd,  429). 

^0  Of.  xxiii.  (Kisard,  444). 


part  of  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  That  is  all  1 have  to  say 
about  these  i>eople.*  l 

Procopius  also  gives  a good  deal  about  the 
history  of  the  Slavs. 

The  Slavs  during  the  6th  and  6th  centuries  are  constantly 
trying  to  cross  the  Danube,  and  becoming  more  and 
successful  each  time  : the  Slava  cross  the  Danube,  and  overrun 
niyricum  as  far  as  D^rhachium ; 3 Slavs  again  cross  the  I^abe 
and  Eurus.  They  divide  into  two  bands,  one  of  which  ravages 
Illyria  and  the  other  Thrace.  The  latter  take  the  town  of 
Toperoe  on  the  Thracian  coast,  and  commit  horrible  atrocities 
there.t  A number  of  Slavs  larger  than  had  been  seen  before 
cross  the  Danube  and  attack  Kaisos  with  the  intention  of 
invading  Thessalonica.  Through  fear  of  the  Germans,  however, 
they  leave  Thessalonica  untouched,  going  throi^h  the  Illyrian 
mountidns  to  Dalmatia.4  As  time  goes  on,  the  Romans  are  less 
able  to  repel  them.  In  ilL  14*  Justinian  offers  the  Antes  the 
town  of  Tourris  and  land  on  the  Danube,  If  they  will  protect 
the  empire  from  the  advance  of  the  Huns.  In  ill.  40,4  however, 
they  are  in  the  pay  of  Totila,  the  Hun  leader,  and  attacl^g 
the  empire.  Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  they  have  over- 
run the  whole  of  Greece,  and  are  in  such  numbers  Umt  the 
Romans  can  make  no  way  M^ainst  them.7  In  fact,  in  UL  14 
Procopius  admits  that  since  the  death  of  ChUbuditius  (6th  cent. 
A-D.)  nothing  has  been  able  to  protect  the  empire  from  the 
barbarians. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  6th  cent.  Menander  tells 
us  that  the  Slavs  made  a raid  into  Thrace.*  The 
next  year  (A.D.  678)  they  were  ravaging  the  whole 
of  Greece.  Tiberius,  the  Roman,  not  having 
sufficient  forces  to  meet  them,  persuaded  Baianus, 
leader  of  the  Avars,  to  attack  them  in  their  own 
country,  and  so  force  them  to  go  back  and  defend 
it.  Baianus  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  and 
burnt  the  Slav  villages  there,  whose  inhabitants 
had  fled  to  the  caves  and  woods.  Baianus  was 
the  more  ready  to  attack  the  Slavs  since  he  had 
a private  grudge  against  them  ; for  they  had  re- 
fused to  pay  him  tribute  and  killed  his  ambassadors 
shortly  before. 

Hauricius  * (6th  ceot.)  hat  much  to  say  on  the  oharaoteriatici 
of  the  Slava  Physically  thev  are  strong,  well  able  and  ac- 
customed to  endure  cold  and  lack  of  clothing  and  food.  They 
have  great  reverence  for  the  laws  of  hoepit^ity,  and  are  very 
kind  to  strangers  and  prisoners.  They  are  armed  with  two 
javelins,  wooden  bows,  and  smaU  poisoned  arrows ; tome  use 
shields.  Their  methoa  of  attack  Is  by  sadden  raids  and  in- 
cursions; they  rarely  light  a pitched  battle.  They  are 
supreme  in  the  art  of  defence ; when  pursued  by  enemies 
or  suddenly  attacked,  they  dive  under  (me  water,  and,  l3dng 
on  their  backs  at  the  Attorn,  breathe  through  a long  rei^  and 
so  escape  destmction.  They  live  in  a continuous  state  of 
defence,  having  several  exits  to  their  houses  and  burying  all 
their  superfluous  goods. 

Thus,  in  the  6th  cent.,  we  have  the  Slavs  de- 
finitely settled  in  large  numbers  north  of  the 
Danube.  There  were  also  Slavs  in  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburg. 

There  were  Serbo-Croats  in  Dalmatia  and 
Pannonia,  invited  there  by  the  emperor  Heraclius 
ffilO-640)  to  protect  them  from  theAvors.^  The 
Danube  Slavs  were  making  constant  raids  into 
Greece,  and  had  practically  conquered  N. 
niyricum. 

Nicephorus  Patriarchus  (8th  cent.  A.D.)  is  onr 
chief  authority  for  the  fate  of  the  Slavs  in  the 
7th  and  8th  centuries.  In  626  the  Avars,  with 
large  numbers  of  Slav  auxiliaries,  attacked 
Blachernss  in  Thrace.  A number  of  Slav  women 
were  found  to  be  in  the  forces.^*  In  679  the  Boyars 
subdued  the  Slavs  living  in  Moesia  and  Thrace,^ 
and  in  688  the  Slavs  who  had  conquered  parts  of 

i De  BelL  Got.  UL  14.  ed.  Ciomparef^,  U.  292-294. 

4 iiL  29,  ed.  Comparetti,  iL  383. 

* xxxviiL,  ed.  Comparetti,  iL  446-450. 

4 UL  40,  e<L  Comparetti,  IL  467. 

4 Ed.  Comparetti,  iL  294.  4 ib.  p.  466. 

7 HUt.  Aroan.  § 18,  Opera,  ad.  J.  Haury,  Leipzig,  1905-06, 
vol.  lU.  pt.  L p.  114. 

4 Ch.  24  (Corpue  Script.  Biat.  Byzantincc^  ed.  I.  Bekker  and 
B.  O.  Niebuhr,  ^nn,  1829,  n.  827  c\ 

• StraUgieum^  xL  cb.  6,  eoL  J.  S^effer,  Upsala,  1664,  p.  272. 

10  Procopius,  de  JWL  Got.  iL  15. 

n Conetantinua  PorphvTOgenitus,  de  Adminitt.  ImperiOt  oh- 
81-33,  ed.  I.  Bekker  \sxUorp.  Scri]^.  HitL  Bonn,  1829-40, 

iU.  152. 

10  De  Re5.  Gcst  18  A,  in  Corp.  Script.  HitL  Bps.,  Bonn,  1829- 
65,U.  20. 

14  ib.  p.  24(p.  40). 
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Thessaionica  sabmitted  to  the  power  of  the 
Xtomana.^  The  same  author  tells  os  that  in  763 
a large  number  of  Slavs  crossed  tbe  Euxlne  and 
settled  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Artanes.* 

Fredegar  tells  us  of  the  foundation  of  a Slav 
state  in  Thuringia  under  Samo,  a Frank,  in  the 
early  7th  century.* 

Tne  period  called  Byzantine,  because  the  chief 
authorities  for  it  are  the  Byzantines,  is  the  most 
important  in  Slavic  history  ; in  fact,  it  is  the  only 
period  in  which  we  can  treat  the  Slavs  as  one 
race,  though  already  varying  accordingr  to  locality 
and  havin  g different  names  in  different  ^aces.  1 1 is 
certain  that  the  rapid  spread  of  the  Slavs  over  the 
Eastern  Empire  was  facilitated  by  its  weakness,  re- 
sulting from  the  incursions  of  bearded  invaders  from 
tbe  north  under  Alaric  and  Odovaoer,  and  beardless 
hordes  from  the  east  under  Attila.  Whatever  region 
it  was  in  which  the  Slavs  first  broke  away  from  the 
Aryan  stock,  they  must  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  forest  re^on  of  the  western  part  of  E.^  Europe 
outside  the  route  of  the  Asiatic  st^pe  invaders 
immediately  before  their  invasion  ox  the  Roman 
Empire.  About  the  6th  cent,  they  had  spread 
over  the  Isjids  of  the  W.  Scythians,  Sarmatians, 
and  Celts,  smd  so  encroached  upon  the  territories 
of  the  Eastern  l^man  Empire,  and  later  upon  the 
Frankish  Empire.  In  the  west  ,they  crossed  the 
Rhine  and  got  as  far  as  Spain ; in  the  south-east 
they  reeiched  Asia  Minor  a century  and  a half 
later.  In  the  north-east  they  were  on  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Baltic  in  the  1st  cent.,  and  on  the 
Dnieper  in  the  6th  cent,  (the  Antes). 

Pending  further  archscological  discoveries,  there 
is  no  exact  information  as  to  the  date  when  the 
Slavs  began  to  spread  westwards.  ^ This  lack  of 
informatmn  has  given  certain  Slavic  scholars  the 
opportunity  of  advancing  a theory  that  the  Slavs 
of  the  Eloe  region  were  autochthonous.*  The 
views  of  the  most  prominent  (German  scholar  may 
be  summed  up  by  the  following  quotation  : 

* . . . From  tbs  beginning  of  the  fifth,  end  indeed  (or  the 
greeter  pert  from  the  end  of  the  third  century,  e.D.,  the 
oounUry  weetwerd  to  the  Oder  end  southwerd  to  the  Blesen- 
gebirge  wee  abandoned  by  ite  old  German  inhabltente.  ...  It 
must  ^ admitted  that  the  Sieve  found  everywhere  scattered 
reninente  of  the  Oennens,  becauee  they  merely  adapted  the 
German  names,  Oder,  JSfbe  (.dfbi),  JfoWau  (TTolth  oAva),  etc., 
to  their  own  mouths  iOdra,  Laba^  Vltava^  For  certain  tlmM 
end  in  certain  districts  there  wee  a mixed  population,  and  it  is 
to  be  particularly  noticed  that  even  in  the  nxth  century  the 
Germans,  who  had  long  withdrawn  to  the  South,  did  not  admit 
that  the  East  as  far  as  the  Vistula  had  definitely  passed  to  the 
Slavs.  It  had  not  been  conquered  by  them— only  occupied  by 
loose  bands  of  settlers.'  b 

Since  Peisker  gives  us  a great  deal  of  valuable 
historical  information  in  this  chapter  on  the 
expansion  of  the  Slavs,  it  is  the  more  important 
to  point  out  where  his  preconceived  ideas  have 
vitiated  his  facts. 

The  axioms  on  which  he  bases  his  theory  are : (1)  that  the 
rapid  Slav  conquest  was  due  to  either  a Germanic  or  a TuranUn 
(Avar)  adimxture,  since  the  Slavs  were  merely  the  passive 
party ; (2)  that  the  organization  of  the  early  Slavic  states  wsa 
due  to  these  two  elements.  ^ 

g(l)  His  first  argument  is  based  on  a quotation  from  Theo- 
lyiactus*  * spy  story  ’ : * Three  captives  were  brought  before 
e Emperor  Maurice  having  neither  swords  nor  any  other 
weapon,  but  only  citharas  with  them.  Being  questioned  toey 
answered  that  they  were  Slavs  from  the  coast  of  the  northern 
ocean  (Baltic  Sea],  whither  the  Khagan  eent  envoys  with 

gresenU  to  ask  for  auxiliaries.  They  brought  back  an  answer 
> the  Xbftgan  that  he  could  expect  no  help  from  such  a 
distance— -toey  themselves  had  been  fifteen  months  on  the 
Journey — and  their  people  were  absolutely  peaceable, 
played  on  the  zither  because  they  were  unacqualn^  wth 
weapons,  their  land  produced  no  Iron  and  therefore  they  lived 
there  still  and  peacefully,  and  as  the  war  trumpet  was  not 
understood  there  they  played  on  the  zither.  These  were 


obviously  roles,  but  the  fiction  of  their  entire  harmlessness 
oould  only  deceive  the  Emperor  when  the  story  of  the  Khsgan's 
embassy  to  the  Baltic  Slavs  appeared  naturaL  The  whole 
mysbifioation  produced  the  widespread  story  of  the  dme-lHu 
nature  C(f  the  Slave/  ^ 

Sinoe  Theophylaotus  himself  considers  the  Slavs  not  so  blame- 
less as  they  seemed,  this  will  hardly  support  his  theory. 
Against  it  we  have  tbe  testimony  of  almost  all  the  other  writers 
that  tbe  Slavs  are  good  warriors,  especially  in  defensive  war- 
fare. Nor  are  they  lacking  in  savagery.  Peisker  ignores  this 
evidence,  however,  and,  when  he  deals  with  the  pre-Avar  con- 
quests of  the  Slavs  in  the  west,  he  says  that  the  Germans  for 
some  unknown  reason  voluntarily  abandoned  their  territories. 
Again,  when  be  tells  of  the  Rugen  Slavs  predoniinatlDg  over 
“■*  the  ‘remarkable  fusion  of  1 


the  Danes,  he  ascribes  it*  to  1 


' the 


1 lb.  p.  24  o (p.  41X  * Ib.  p.  44  C (p.  77). 

• CAron.  48(PIrlxxi.  esef.X 

• E.  Boguslawski,  Proqfe  f>j  the  Autoehthonieftn  of  (As  Slave  \n 
the  Terntoriee  occupied  by  them  in  Medveval  Times  (PoltsbX 
Warsaw,  1912. 

• Peisker,  In  Cam.  Med.  Hist.  IL  486. 


viking  pirates,  Altaian  herdsmen  and  Slav  peasante  on  the 
island  of  Rugen ' in  1168. 

(2)  As  to  the  founding  of  Slavic  states  which  took  place  at 
the  end  of  the  Byzantine  period,  it  is  true  that  Same,  the 
founder  of  a Slavic  state  boraering  on  Thuringia,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  7th  cent.,  was  a Frsink,  but  the  * empire  * was  a 
short-lived  adventure,  which  played  no  r61e  in  Slavic  history. 
Peisker  ascribes  to  it  the  deeper  significance  of  a rebellion  of 
Slavio  peasants  aninst  their  foreign  masters,  but  it  was  equally 
a rebellion  of  the  Frank  chief  against  his  own  king,  Dagobert. 
All  the  Slavio  states  which  were  at  aD  permanent  — as  the 
Carinthian  (7th  oent.X  the  Croatian,  ^rbian.  Bohemian 
(Lemusi),  ana  Polish  (Lakhy)— were  states  developed  from  purely 
lo<^  ongliis,  and  could  scarcely  owe  much  in  that  dii^Uon 
to  the  Avars,  who,  like  aU  other  Asiatic  invaders,  were  better 
fighters  than  statesmen.  The  Bulgarian-Asiatic  element  amoi^ 
the  Slavs  who  adopted  this  name  must  have  been  very  Iniignifl- 
cant,  if  the  original  Bulgarians  changed  their  language  and 
adopted  Christianity  so  soon  after  settling  down  (9th  cent,  under 
Simeon  and  SamueOi  Very  little  greater  numencaUy  waa  the 
S^ndinavian  element  in  the  Kiev  state,  for  in  the  thlM  genera- 
tion it  amounted  to  the  foreign  dynasty,  which,  as  is  known 
from  modern  history,  usually  adopts  the  nationality  of  its 
subjects.  Still  Scandinavian  influence  In  the  formation  of  the 
Novgorod  and  Kiev  states  had  been  undoubtedly  great,  but  its 
strength  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  Scandinavian  Russ 
soon  oecame  Slavicized. 

In  the  one  case  where  Germanic  Influence  waa  not  sporadic, 
bat  permanent,  it  does  not  seem  to  have  bad  the  effect  of  form- 
ing a centralized  state.  This  was  the  case  of  the  meet  westerly 
Slavs,  neighbours  of  the  Oermans,  who  lived  between  the 
Danube  and  Mecklenborg— such  as  the  Sorbe  of  the  Seale  and 
Elbe,  and  the  Lyutitsi  and  Obodritsi  farther  north — who  never 
formed  a state  of  any  importance.  Considering  the  constant 
disturbances  coaxing  from  the  steppe,  we  cannot  but  wonder 
how  the  Slavs  suooeMed  in  organizing  their  states,  and  provid- 
ing at  such  an  early  period  such  laige  collections  of  native  law 
baaed  on  legal  proceedings  rather  than  force. 

It  may  he  questioned  whether  the  Avar  invasion  made  a 
cleavage  between  the  Slavs,  dividing  them  into  Northern  and 
Southern,  or  whether  It  helped  to  accentuate  a division  already 
there. 

4.  The  period  of  independent  Christian  Slavic 
states  (7th-i3th  cent  A.D.).— There  are  two  sources 
of  evidence  for  the  period — historical  and  arohseo- 
logical.  The  Ustory  of  the  Slavs  du^g  this 
period  <ui.Ti  he  gleaned  from  local  authorities  of  the 
10th  cent,  or  later.  Among  these  are  the  Germans, 
Thietmar  of  Merseburg  (lOth  cent.),  Adam  of 
Bremen  (11th  cent),  flelmold  (12th  cent),  and 
Otto  of  Bamberg  (12th  cent),  and  the  Danish 
Saxo  Grammaticus  (12th  cent),  Fredegar,  and 
the  KnMinga  Saga.  Others  are  Slavic,  such  as 
the  S.  Kussian  chronicler  Nestor  (12th  cent.),  the 
Bohemian  Cosmas,  bishop  of  Prague ( 12th  cent. ),  the 
Polish-Latin  Homilies  (12th  cent. ),  and  the  Polish 
chroniclers,  Marcianna  Gallns  (llth-12th  cent.), 
Vincentins  Kadlubek  of  Cracow  (13th  cent.), 
Yanko  of  Czamkov  (I4th  cent.),  and  Dlugosz 
(16th  cent).  The  chroniclers,  though  of  a later 
date,  deal  with  the  period  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. Besides  these  local  sources,  the  Arabian 
travellers,  al-Mas’tdl  (10th  cent)  and  Ibifthlm 
ibn  V&sifsh&h  jl2th  cent. ),  and  a Spanish  Jew  called 
Ibrahamibn  i/a*qab  (10th  cent.)  contribute  inter- 
esting information  which  is  much  more  imparti^ 
and  free  from  bias  than  the  Germanic  and  Slavio 
contributions. 

From  a historical  and  archaeological  point  of 
view,  this  is  the  most  * Slavic  * period  in  the  history 
of  the  race,  since  at  that  time,  between  tbe  aidvance 
of  Attila  and  that  of  Jenghiz  Khan,  there  were  no 
invasions  of  any  importance  from  the  east  or  from  the 
lyest — i.e.,  there  was  no  great  infusion  of  Turanian 
blood  to  the  Slavic  stock,  since  the  Avars  were  a 

1 Peiaker,  p.  488  (Theophylactus,  vL  2).  * Ib.  p.  466. 
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military  and  political  power,  and  did  not  amalgam- 
ate with  or  absorb  those  whom  they  conquered.  In 
the  west,  though  the  Germans  were  by  this  time 
pushing  the  Slavs  baok  before  them,  they  were  only 
X>oliticaJly  supreme  over  the  Elbe  Slavs,  who  had 
never  umted  to  form  a strong  Slavic  state,  but 
lived  in  small  village  communities  as  Slavic  islets 
in  a Germanic  sea. 

ni.  Distribution  and  classification  of 
THS  Slavs  up  to  ths  present  day.— In  dealing 
with  the  early  Slavs  we  get  more  important  evi- 
dence from  archseolo^ical  remains  than  from  the 
actual  notices  of  anaent  and  Old  German  his- 
torians. The  Slavic  graves  in  Germany  and 
Austria  have  now  been  thoroughly  studied,  and  a 
map  of  their  distribution  was  made  by  C.  Toldt.^ 
They  date  from  the  7th  to  the  12th  cent,  and  are 
characterized  chie^  by  metal  ornaments  of  the 
shape  of  the  letter  S {Sckldferinge)^  worn  probably 
on  the  c^,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the 
graves  of  W.  Germany,  France,  or  Great  Britain.* 
The  graves  not  possessing  this  characteristic 
ornament  have  small  urns  without  ears,  orna- 
mented with  a design  imitating  waves.  Kings  are 
found  chiefly  in  the  graves  in  what  is  now  Germany, 
the  island  of  Rilgen,  Austria,  as  well  as  in  Bohemia 
and  Morav^  and  less  in  Poland  or  White  and 
Little  Russia.  Some  169  skulls  have  been  found 
in  the  Slavic  graves  on  the  territory  of  what  is  at 
present  E.  Germany,  and  of  these  161  are  dolicho- 
cephalic and  only  18  brachy cephalic.  As  to 
the  * Slavic  * ^aves  of  Austria,  48  out  of  148  were 
dolichocephalic,  but  it  is  not  certain  how  many  of 
these  can  be  described  as  Slavic.  Some  archaeo- 
logists, among  them  Niederle,  suppose  that  the 
Slava  formed  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the 
Danube,  Styria,  cmd  Carinthia;  others  (chiefly 
Germans)  think  that  the  Slavs  formed  small  groups 
among  Roman,  German,  and  Illyrian  elements. 

Prom  the  Elbe  to  the  Volga  in  8th  cent,  graves 
we  meet  with  Arabian  silver  coins,  which  R. 
Virchow*  considers  particularly  associated  with 
the  Slavic  graves.* 

The  skuas  from  Slavic  graves  in  the  territory 
of  the  present-day  Russia  were  also  dolichocephtJic, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  of  them  can  be 
ascribed  to  the  E.  Slavs  and  which  to  the  Finns, 
who  lived  in  that  district  before  the  Slavs.  The 
population  of  Little  Russia  was  dolichocephalic 
until  the  Tatar  invasion.  The  dolichocephals  of 
Great  Russia,  whether  of  Slavic  or  of  Finnic  origin, 
were  affected  in  modem  times  by  a fair  bracny- 
cephalic  ‘Valdai’  type  from  Polesia  and  a dark 
biaohycephalic  Little  Russian  type. 

IV.  Language.  — The  relation  of  the  Slavic 
languages  to  the  other  European  tongues  was 
clearly  defined  for  the  first  time  by  F.  Bopp,®  but, 
even  before,  other  philolorats  haa  noticed  points 
of  likeness  between  the  Slavic  tongues  and  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  Celtic,  Letto-Lithuanian,  etc. 
Since  the  publication  of  Bopp’s  work  it  has  been 
generally  recognized  that  the  Slavic  family  of 
languages  has  developed  from  the  original  mdo- 
European  (Aryim)  common  language,  Just  as  the 
Germanic,  Celtic,  Italic,  Letto-Lithuanian,  Al- 
banian, Greek,  Armenian,  Indian,  and  Iranian 
branches  did. 

V.  Religion. — When  we  speak  of  the  religion 
of  the  Slavs,  we  mean  their  religion  at  the  time 


1 * AltelarenipHlber  in  Deutaohland  und  Oesterrelch,*  K&rr^ 
tpond£nzblatt  <Ur  deut.  GeselUcha/t  /Hr  anthrop.  Ethnolooie 
und  Urgeichxohtf,  xL  [1911]. 

a M.  Wmwrzeniecki,  Slowianie  doby  przed  i wex49no  history’ 
anui  CPolishX  Warsaw,  1910. 

• ^uber  das  erate  Aoftreten  der  Slaven  in  Deutschland.* 
Korrsspondenzbluttt  xxxi.  [1900]  1-12. 

< The  duty  of  Charlemame  on  silver  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Elbe  stopped  the  penetration  of  these  coins  to  W.  Europe. 

• Vsrgleicfiends  Grammatik,  8 vols.,  Berlin,  1888-85.  Enz.  tr. 
B.  B.  Eastwick,  London,  1845. 


when  the  term  * Slavs  ’ meant  more  of  a unity  of 
language,  customs,  and  beliefs  than  now — in  other 
words,  b^ore  they  adopted  Christianity. 

1.  Sources. — Tuere  are  no  Slavic  records  written 
in  the  pre-Christian  era  of  the  beliefs  which  the 
Slavs  held  before  they  became  Christians,  but  the 
Slavic  chronicles  of  the  llth-15th  centuries  fre. 
q^uently  refer  to  the  earlier  religion.  These 
clironiclers,  however,  were  already  looking  at 
things  from  the  point  of  view  of  either  Byzantine 
Christians  (in  the  case  of  the  E.  Slavs)  or  Roman 
Christians  (of  W.  Slavs),  and  hence  they  purposely 
depreciated  the  pagan  era  of  Slavic  history.  This 
is  true  of  the  earliest  Slavic  chronicler  Nestor  of 
the  Russ  (a  proto-Russian  people),  and  also  of  the 
Czech  chronicler  Cosmos  of  Prague,  and  tlie  Pole 
Gallus.  Even  more  biased  are  the  references  in 
the  early  German  and  Danish  chroniclers — e.g., 
Thietmar,  Adam  of  Bremen,  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
Otto  of  Bamberg — and  in  the  Knytlinga  Saga. 
Further  notices  are  found  in  the  Eastern  historians, 
Byzantine  or  Arabian,  such  as  Procopius,  Con- 
stantinus  Porphyrogenitus,  or  Mas’fldX,  and  Ibn 
Fadl&n,  but  the  latter  often  confused  the  E.  Slavs 
mth  the  Scandinavian  Variags,  and  possibly  with 
the  Finns  and  Turks. 

In  a sense  more  vaduable  evidence  may  be 
obtained  from  the  existing  folk-lore,  such  as  the 
customs  connected  with  the  change  of  the  seasons 
which  may  be  called  communal,  and  those  con- 
nected with  rites  depass^e  in  the  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Then  there  is  linguistic  evidence,  which, 
however,  has  little  value  unless  it  is  connected 
with  a survival  of  ritual  or  belief  ; e.g.,  it  will  not 
do  to  conclude,  with  some  folk-lorists,  that>  merely 
because  Btto,  the  name  of  two  different  rivers, 
means  in  all  Slavic  languages  ‘God,*  the  two 
rivers  were  therefore  objects  of  special  worship. 
There  is  one  more  source  of  evidence,  viz.  the 
church  records  dealing  with  pagan  practices  which 
pass  into  Christian  ritual,  but  these  must  be 
treated  with  no  less  reserve  than  such  documents 
in  other  countries.  Thus  it  is  folk-lore  with  all 
its  modes  of  expression  — songs,  sayings,  epics, 
sculpture,  drawing,  damces,  or  games — that  pro- 
vides us  with  the  most  satisfactory  material.  This 
material  has  oxdy  begun  to  be  utilized  since  the 
publication  of  Safarik’s  monumental  work,  SlaV’ 
onic  Antiquities,  in  1837,  and  from  the  very  begin- 
ning the  study  of  the  past  of  the  Slavs  has  l^en 
impeded  by  national  and  racial  prejudices.  The 
German  scholar  Peisker  starts  his  study  of  the 
past  of  the  Slavs  with  the  assumption  that  they 
are  nomads  of  Scytho-Turanian  religious  concep- 
tions, while  almost  all  Slavic  scho^s  take  for 
granted  that,  because  the  Slavic  languages  belong 
to  the  Indo- Germanic  group,  their  religion  must 
have  been  also  like  that  of  the  other  Indo-Ger- 
manio  speaking  peoples.  Further,  their  assump- 
tion that  a distinct  Slavic  linguistic  group  corre- 
sponded to  a distinct  Slavic  race  led  tnem  to 
expect  an  equal  originality  in  the  early  relimon 
of  the  Slavs  and  their  present  folk-lore.  These 
ready-made  assumptions  prevented  collectors  of 
Slavic  folk-lore  from  presenting  it  comparatively 
with  the  folk-lore  of  other  peoples,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  seeing  the  variety  of  the  Slavic 
beliefs;  e.g.,  the  god  Svietovit  (spelt  in  various 
ways),  known  exclusively  to  the  Slavs  of  Rilgen, 
was  ascribed  to  Slavdom,  and  so  was  also  Perun, 
who  was  the  Scandinavian  Thor,  brought  by  them 
to  Novgorod  and  Kiev. 

2.  Gods. — ^The  names  of  the  ancient  Slavic  gods 
have  almost  all  been  gleaned  from  Russian,  PoTish, 
or  foreign  authors ; the  Czech  and  S.  Slav  writers 
have  contributed  little  to  our  Imowledge  of  names 
famous  in  Slavic  mythology. 

All  the  foreign  writers  on  the  ancient  Slavs 
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mention  some  names  of  deities  that  they  came 
across  among  the  Slavs  whom  they  have  Known ; 
e.a.,  Saxo  Grammatioos  speaks  of  the  gods  of  the 
Slavs  of  Rii^n — Ragevit,  Porevit,  Porennch,  and 
Svyetovit;  Helmold  mentions  Syetovit,  I^ove, 
Biel-Bog,  and  Cherno-Bog. 

The  authors  of  the  16th  and  17th  centuries, 
curiously  enough,  have  a much  larger  collection  of 
Slavic  gods ; thus  Michael!  Frencelli  (1658)  describes 
a far  greater  number  of  gods  than  were  known  to 
the  native  and  foreign  travellers  of  the  earlier 
period  when  their  worship  might  still  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  newly  Chnatlanlzed  states.  Fren- 
cell!  describes  Perun,  Martsyana,  DidUa,  Zolotaga- 
Baba  (‘golden  woman*),  Perenuch,  Perovit,  Biel- 
Bog,  and  Chemo-Bog.  It  is  probable  that  the 
writers  of  the  later  period  were  influenced  by  the 
writings  of  the  Poli^  historian  Dlugosz,  who  was 
himself  so  influenced  by  classical  mythology  as  to 
be  tempted  to  And  parmlels  to  it  in  the  mythology 
of  the  Slavs.  Even  before  Dlugosz,  Cosmas  of 
Prague  found  a likeness  between  the  classical  and 
Slavic  Olympus,  so  that  in  speaking  of  the  Slavic 
gods  he  does  not  give  them  their  Slavic  names,  but 
calls  them  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Bellona.  Dlugosz 
was  the  first  to  give  the  Slavic  equivalents,  most 
of  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Slavic  or  foreign 
writers  before  him.  It  is  open  to  doubt  whether 
any  pagan  cult  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Dlugosz, 
5(X)  hundred  years  after  the  introduction  of  Cnris- 
tianity  to  Poland  ; but  his  deductive  genius  may 
have  revealed  to  him  from  contempora^  folk-lore, 
which  must  have  still  been  very  rich  in  hie  time, 
evidence  which  escaped  the  notice  of  the  earlier 
writers.  Historians  of  a later  date  merely  repeat 
and  seldom  amplify  his  assertions. 

Some  Runian  authors  (Gizel,  Popov,  Glinka,  etc.)  believe 
that  there  were  a great  number  of  Slavic  gods,  and  divide  them 
into  high  gods,  secondary  gods,  and  spirits.  Others  (Nestor, 
Stroyev,  Russov,  Prigezjev.  etc.)  believe  that  there  were  only 
seven  chief  cods  among  tna  primitive  Slavs.  These  were  (1) 
Perun.  the  chief  god,  ruler  of  the  lightning  ; (2)  Volos  (Veles). 
god  of  cattle ; (S)  Dajd-bog,  god  of  wealth  and  success ; (i) 
Stribog,  god  of  wind  and  sometimes  war ; (5)  Semargla  (Zimt- 
serla),  goadesa  of  oold  and  frost ; (6)  Khors  (Hrs),  god  of  sick- 
ness, sometimes  of  hunting  and  libations  ; (7)  Hokosh  (MkoahX 
god  of  trade,  often  a * gossiper.*  The  sup^rters  of  the  seven- 
gxl  system  mention  mostly  the  high  gods  known  chiefly  among 
E.  Slava ; the  supporters  of  Slavic  polvtheism  mention  some- 
tlmea  as  many  as  69  (Glinka)  goda  and  spirits,  of  the  various 
Slavs,  as  well  as  names  whose  meaning  they  coxild  not  explain, 
and  to  which  they  oould  not  assign  any  individuality— 
Dldilia,  Prono,  Yaasa.  Krado,  etc. 

The  Russian  historian  N.  M.  Karamzin  sa^  that  the  old  Slavs 
worshipped  Biel-Bog  (* white  cod')  and  uhemo-Bog(' black 
god ').  This  is  the  repetition  of  a statement  made  by  Helmold 
mat  the  W.  Slavs  made  a distinction  between  a good  and  a bad 
god,  and  called  the  latter  Ohemo-Bog  C black  god  *) ; i but  we 
may  look  in  vain  for  evidence  of  the  cult  of  either  of  these  gods 
in  the  archaeological  remains  or  in  the  present  folk-lore.  Ac- 
cording to  the  great  Russian  folk-lorist  Sakharov,  who  tried  to 
Introdnoe  some  system  into  this  host  of  meaningless  names  of 
Slavic  gods,  the  seven  Slavic  gods  mentioned  by  Nestor  ought 
to  be  CMuled  Eastern  or  Russ  Slav  gods.  He  attributes  to  the 
Lett  or  Polish  Western  Slavs  the  names  of  the  following  gods : 
(1)  Mya,  whose  temple  was  in  Gneran,  (2)  Oassa,  (8)  Lada,  (4) 
Dsila.  (6)  Zyevanna,  (6)  2flvalo,  (7)  L^  (8)  Polel,  (9)  Pogoda,  (10) 
Pohvist.  He  further  considers  mat  Svyetovit  was  worshipped 
by  the  Slavs  of  Rflgen  and  the  Wenda,  while  the  god  Perkon 
originated  with  the  andent  Prusaians  and  Letts. 

We  may  now  consider  the  early  authoritiefl* 
accounts  ox  these  ^ds  and  their  ritual. 

The  first  authonty  to  give  a definite  account  of 
Slav  religion  is  Procopius ; he,  of  course,  speaks  of 
E.  and  S.  Slavs.  Of  these  people  he  says : 

* They  worship  one  god  whom  they  conceive  to  be  creator  of 
the  thunder  and  maker  of  all  things ; to  him  thev  sacrifice 
cattle  and  other  victims.  They  do  not  recognize  '^Destiny," 
nor  do  they  admit  that  she  has  power  over  men,  but  when 
death  seems  near  them,  whether  it  t>e  that  they  are  attacked  by 
pestilence  or  force  of  arms,  they  vow  that,  if  they  escape,  they 
will  straightway  make  a sacrifice  to  the  gods  in  payment  for 
their  lives.  Then  if  they  do  escape,  they  sacrifice  as  they 
promised  to  do,  and  believe  they  have  bought  their  safety  by 

'^Chronioa  Slavcnrum  (MOE,  Script.,  xxi.X  Hanover,  1868, 
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the  sacrifice.  However,  they  reverence  rivers,  nymphs,  and 
other  spirits,  and  sacrifice  to  them  all ; from  these  sacrifices 
they  divine  the  future.'  i 

Our  next  authority  is  Thietmar,  bishop  of  Mer- 
seburg, in  the  10th  cent.,  who  speaks  of  the  Elbe 
Slavs.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  town  of  Riede- 

fost,  with  its  three  ^tes  surrounded  on  all  sides 
y sacred  woods  and  its  wonderful  wooden  temple, 
the  foundations  of  which  are  made  of  the  horns  of 
Afferent  kinds  of  beasts.  Inside  this  temple  are 
images  of  gods  and  goddesses  with  armour  which 
makes  them  terrible  to  behold,  and  foremost  among 
them  is  the  chief  god,  Zuara.sioi.  They  have 
banners,  which  are  never  moved  save  when  they 
le^  the  way  to  battle,  and  specially  appointed 
l^ests  to  guard  the  gods  and  their  treasures. 
When  the  time  comes  to  appease  or  supplicate 
these  gods,  the  priests  sit  down — the  congregation 
stands — and,  muttering  spells  and  incantations, 
take  lots.  Then,  with  accompanying  prayers, 
spears  are  fixed  in  the  ground,  and  a sacr^  horse 
is  led  through  them.  If  he  steps  through  them, 
well  and  good ; if  not,  trouble  is  imminent.  The 
results  of  this  augu^  are  compared  with  the  lots 
first  obtained,  and,  if  the  omens  agree,  their  fulfil- 
ment is  inevitable.  Thietmar  ^es  on  to  say  that 
there  are  as  many  temples  in  these  parts  as  there 
are  districts,  and  many  single  imagoes  of  gods  are 
worshipped  by  the  people,  but  the  city  of  Riedegost 
is  the  centre  of  the  cult.  Human  sacrifice  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods  is  common.*  Thiet- 
mar also  mentions  a sacred  and  inviolate  grave  at 
Zutibure,*  smd  a sacred  stick  at  Silivellum,  in 
which  place  the  people  worship  and  sacrifice  to 
penateSf  or  domestio  gods.^  At  Glomuzi  was  a 
sacred  well  which  produced  blood  amd  ashes  when 
war  was  impending.* 

Adam  of  Bremen  (11th  cent.)  gives  an  account  of 
the  city  of  Rethre  (Riedegost)  which  is  probably 
based  on  that  of  Thietmar.  He  calls  the  chief  goa 
‘ Redigost.*  ® He  also  mentions  the  town  of  lumne 
inhabited  by  Greeks,  Slava,  and  barbarians,  where 
Olla  Vulcani  and  Neptune  are  worshipped.^  He 
tells  ns  that  in  Great  Estland  the  people  worship 
dragons  with  wings,  to  whom  they  offer  sacrifices 
of  men  without  blemish,  buying  them  from 
merchants  for  the  purpose.* 

Cosmas  of  Prague  gives  us  information  about 
the  religion  of  the  Czechs.  He  tells  us  that  they 
worshipped  Oreads,  Dryads,  and  Hamadryads. 
Some  worshipped  streams,  some  fires,  and  some 
groves,  trees,  or  stones.  Some  prayed  to  mountains 
or  hills.*  He  also  mentions  the  cult  of  penates.^^ 
Helmold  and  Saxo  Grammaticus  are  the  chief 
authorities  for  the  cult  of  Svantovit,  who  was 
worshipped  by  the  people  of  Rligen.  BKs  temple 
was  at  Arkona  on  the  island  of  Htigen.  Saxo 
Grammaticus  describes  the  image  as  having  four 
heads  and  necks,  two  facing  to  the  front  and  two 
behind.  The  beards  of  these  neads  were  shaved  and 
their  hair  was  cut  short,  as  was  the  custom  of  the 
people  of  Riigen.  In  his  right  hand  the  image  held 
a horn  of  divers  metals,  and  in  the  left  a bow.  He 
wore  a tunic  of  wood  reaching  to  the  knees.  Saxo 
describes  the  cult  as  follows.  ‘Once  every  year, 
after  the  harvest,  a motley  crowd  from  the  whole 
island  celebrated  a ceremonial  feast  before  the 
temple  of  the  image  and  sacrificed  animals  as 
peace-offerings.  The  priest  of  the  image,  who  wsls 
conspicuons  for  the  length  of  his  hair  and  his 
heard,  which  he  wore  longer  than  is  the  custom 
in  that  country,  on  the  day  before  that  on  which 
1 De  BM.  Got,  ill.  14. 

s Thietmar,  Chron.  vi.  17  f.  (JAQE  iiL  812). 

* vL  26  CM^E  l«.  816).  * viL  60  (Jf GJT  lii.  868X 

8 L 8 {MOB  ill.  786). 

6 Qegta  PonCiT.  Eammaburg.  BccUn,  IL  18  (^GJST  vlL  812). 

7 II.  19  (JfGir  vlL  812).  » iv.  17  (JfOJY  vU.  874). 

• Chronicco  Bohemorum^  L 4 (JfffPT  ix.  84). 
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he  was  to  oelebrate,  carefully  cleaned  out  with  a 
broom  the  sanctuary,  which  he  alone  was  allowed 
to  enter.  He  was  careful  not  to  breathe  in  the 
building,  and,  as  often  as  he  was  forced  to  inhale 
or  exhsae,  ran  to  the  door  lest  he  should  contamin> 
ate  the  presence  of  the  god  with  the  pollution  of 
mortal  breath.  The  next  day,  while  the  people 
watched  before  the  doors,  he  took  the  horn  from 
the  hand  of  the  im^e  and  looked  at  it  carefully  ; 
if  any  of  the  liquid  in  it  had  disappeared,  he  judged 
that  this  TOitended  a scanty  harvest  next  year. 
With  this  luiowledge  he  ordered  the  people  to  pre- 
serve their  present  com  for  future  need.  If  it 
seemed  to  be  as  full  as  it  usually  was,  he  predicted 
that  the  next  harvest  would  be  a good  one.  So 
then,  according  to  the  omen,  he  advised  them  to 
use  their  com  in  the  coming  year  lavishly  or 
sparingly.  Having  poured  the  old  wine  at  the  feet 
of  the  image  as  a libation,  he  filled  the  empty  cup 
with  fresh  wine  and  adored  the  image,  pretending 
to  be  its  oup-bearer.  Thus  doing,  he  prayed  for  an 
increase  or  wealth  and  victories  for  himself  and 
his  country  in  a set  form  of  words.  When  he  had 
finished  he  drained  the  cup  diw  at  one  draught 
with  overmuch  haste,  and,  refilling  it  with  wine, 
put  it  again  in  the  hand  of  the  image. 

Mead  cakes  were  also  brought  forward  as  oflfer- 
ings,  round  in  shape  and  almost  as  tall  as  a man. 
The  priest  put  one  of  these  between  hiTn  and  the 
people,  ana  asked  the  people  whether  they  could 
see  h^.  If  they  said  they  could,  he  expressed 
the  wish  that  they  might  not  be  able  to  see  him 
next  year.  Then  he  greeted  the  people  in  the 
naine  of  the  image,  and  exhorted  them  to  prolong 
their  worship  of  the  god  with  diligent  sacrifice, 
promi^g  them  certain  reward  for  their  husbandry 
and  victory  by  land  and  sea. 

When  these  ceremonies  were  over,  they  wasted 
the  rest  of  the  day  in  luxurious  banqueting,  striv- 
ing to  turn  the  very  sacrificial  feast  into  con- 
viviality and  serving  the  victims  consecrated  to  the 
god  with  intemperance.  In  this  feast  it  was  con- 
sidered a religious  act  to  get  drunk,  and  impious 
to  restrain  oneself.* *  ^ 

The  temple  of  Svantovit  was  made  of  wood ; it 
was  gaily  painted,  and  had  two  enclosures,  the 
innermost  having  magnificent  curtains  instead  of 
walls.  Among  the  appurtenances  of  the  god  were 
a bridle,  a saddle,  and  a wonderfully  embossed 
sword-  There  was  also  a white  horse,  sacred  to 
the  god,  which  could  be  ridden  and  tended  only  by 
the  priest.  Since  it  was  found  covered  with  mire 
in  the  morning,  it  was  concluded  that  Svantovit 
rode  it  during  the  night.  Omens  were  taken  by 
means  of  this  horse  in  a way  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  worshippers  of  Zuarasici  took  omens 
with  the  sacred  black  horse  ; but  in  this  case  the 
omen  was  good  if  the  horse  stepped  on  the  spear 
with  the  right  foot  first,  and  vice  versa.  Like 
Zuarasici,  Svantovit  had  sacred  banners  wMch  led 
his  people  to  victory,  the  most  revered  of  these 
being  called  Stanitia.  Svantovit  had  300  men-at- 
arms  and  horses  attached  to  him,  and  always 
received  one-third  of  their  spoil.  Ho  was  identified 
by  the  Christian  monks  with  St.  Vitus  of  Corvey. 

Saxo  GnmmaticuB  mentions  other  deitiee  In  the  island  of 
Rfigen  c^ly  connected  with  Svantovit.  Such  were  Rurfe- 
Vl^  at  EarentIa(Oazz>,  who  had  seven  faces  and  eiaht  awonle. 
Md  TO  ao  taU  that  Bishop  Abaalon  could  only  reach  hia  chin 
axe  ; Pore-Vltua,  who  had  five  heads  and  no  weapona  : 
and  Porenutiua,  who  had  five  facca,  one  of  which  was  in  hia 
boaom.  Rugie-Vitxia  was  believed  by  the  people  to  have  the 
powera  of  Hara.* 

Helmold  alao  mentiona  Zvantevith,  god  of  the  Bugianl.  and 
aaya  that  he  ia  the  pre-eminent  deity  of  the  N.  or  Kibe  Slava 
In  oompariaon  with  him,  they  oonaider  the  reat  demigoda. 
Every  year  a Ohrlatian  ia  choaen  by  lot  and  aacrlfioed  to  hlm.« 


^Historia  Danica,  hk.  xlv.,  ed.  P.  E.  Mhller  and  L M 
Velachow,  Oopenhagen,  1839-68,  L 822  If. 

* Chron.  Slav.  1,  62  (MOH  xxi.  62). 


The  king  ia  held  in  very  moderate  eatimation  compared  with 
the  prieat  of  Svantovit.^  Alerchaote  from  abroad  were  not 
allowed  to  aell  their  gooda  in  the  market  till  they  had  offereH 
part  of  them  to  the  god-S  ™ ouena 

Herbord  « Cl2th  cent.)  mentiona  a god  Gerovitua  who  had  hia 
ahrine  at  Hologoat,  and  waa  worahipped  by  the  Pomeraniana  • 
he  waa  said  to  have  the  attrlbutea  of  Mara,  £bbo«  mentiona 
hia  enormoua  ahield  which  mtiat  not  be  touched  by  mortal 
handa,  and  could  be  moved  only  in  caae  of  war.  He  la  moat 
probably  an  analogue  to  Svantovit. 

Another  god  who  ia  oonaldered  to  have  afflnitiea  with  Svantovit 
is  Triglav  of  Stettin.  There  were  four  templea  in  Stettin  one 
of  which  waa  far  more  Important  than  the  othera.  It  had  on 
its  inner  and  outer  walla  auch  wonderful  emboeaed  figures  of 
men,  birda,  and  animala  that  they  aeemed  to  live  and  breathe 
The  coloura  of  these  paintings  could  not  be  dimmed  by  rain  or 
snow.  The  temple  waa  full  of  valuables,  auch  aa  drinking^nna 
of  gold  and  silver,  horns  decorated  for  the  purpose  of  drfnkii^ 
or  made  into  musical  inatromenta.  One-tenth  of  all  the  b^^ 
was  stored  in  this  temple.  The  three  other  templea  were  lea 
ornate,  and  had  in  them  tables  and  chairs  for  meetings,  for  on 
certain  and  hours  the  inhabitants  were  wont  to  assemble 
there  to  drink,  play  games,  or  diactias  matters  of  importance 
Near  the  temples  were  a sacred  oak  and  a sacred  fountain! 
The  image  of  the  god  had  three  heads  and  was  made  of 

Kid.  Its  eyes  and  lips  were  covered  with  a veU.  This  god 
d a sacred  black  horse.  Divination  was  made  In  the  usual 
v^y  with  nine  lances.  If  the  horse,  when  led  three  times  across 
them,  did  not  touch  them,  the  omen  was  favourable.^ 

Ebbo<  tells  the  story  of  another  Image  of  this  god  from 
WoUln,  which  waa  saved  from  the  iconoclasm  of  St.  Otto  by  the 
Slav  priests,  who  gave  it  to  a woman  to  hide  In  a lonely  part  of 
the  country.  He  alao  tells  ua  7 that  the  three  heads  of  tne  god 
denote  hia  three  kingdoms — the  heavens,  the  earth,  and^e 
under  world.  Triglav  was  alao  worahipped  by  the  Slavs  of 
Brandenburg.3 

Helmold  also  mentiona  the  names  of  several  other  gods,  such 
as  Prove,  god  of  the  land  of  Aldenburg,  of  whom  there  was  no 
image.*  He  had  a secret  grove  surrounded  by  a fence,  where 
at  a certain  time  the  P^ls  assembled  with  their  priest  and 
This  grove  waa  so  sacred  that  even  those 


ruler  for  judgment.^  „ 

In  peril  of  death  could  not  take  refuge  there. 

Siwa  (Syuna),  goddess  of  the  Polam,  and  Podaga,  an  image 
which  waa  worahipped  at  Pluna.ii 

^ Helmold  says  that  at  feasts  the  Slavs  prayed  to  a 
divinity  of  evu  as  well  as  to  one  of  good,  * professing 
to  receive  prosperity  from  a good  goa,  and  aAvet- 
sity  from  a bad  one.  Therefore  in  their  language 
th^  call  the  bad  god  Diabol  or  Zcemeboch,  which 
ia  Black  God.  * “ He  adds  : * Indeed,  among  the 
many  forms  of  the  gods  to  whom  they  attnbute 
fields,  woods,  sorrows,  and  pleasures,  tney  do  not 
deny  that  one  god  niles  over  the  others  in  the 
skies,  who  cares  only  for  celestial  things,  the  rest 
performing  their  various  functions,  proceeding 
frona  his  blood,  and  enjoying  distinction  in  pro- 
^rtion  as  they  are  nearer  to  that  god  of  gods.*^ 
He  does  not,  however,  give  the  name  of  thia  god. 

Dlugosz'*  attempts  to  identify  the  old  Slavic 
gods  with  the  Greek  and  Homan  deities.  Jessis 
ne  identifies  with  Jove.  He  is  the  highest  god, 
from  whom  is  all  temporal  good  and  protection 
from  one’s  enemies.  Honour  m paid  to  him  above 
all  other  gods  and  he  is  worshipped  with  more 
frequent  sacrifices.  Liada  corresponds  to  Mars; 
he  IS  a leader  and  god  of  war.  Men  pray  to  him 
for  triumphs  over  their  enemies  and  that  their 
hearts  may  be  fierce ; they  mopitiate  him  with  a 
very  rude  sort  of  worship,  IDzidzielia  is  the  same 
as  Venus,  the  goddess  of  marriage  and  fertility. 
To  her  men  pray  for  sons  and  daughters.  Niia,  or 
Pluto,  is  worshipped  as  god  of  the  under  world 
and  of  souls  when  they  leave  the  body.  He  is 
propitiated  to  persuade  him  to  admit  souls  to  the 
more  favourable  parts  of  his  domain.  Pogoda 
(Zylvie,  Dziewanna)  is  like  Diana.  She  is  wor- 
shipped as  a woman  and  virgin  by  wives  and 

I ^12  man  xxL  96).  * L e (MGH  xxL  16). 

1 Ottonit  Episc  Bamberg.  IIL  xil.  804  f.). 

» /b.  IL  81f.  798f.). 

Pulkawa,  Chraniccn  Bohemioe  (FonUs  Rerum  Bohemicarvtim^ 
^gue,  1893,  v.  89).  quoted  by  J.  Michal,  Slavic  MythoUm 
(-MytAoW  c^aZl  Races,  UL).  p.  868. 

* 1.  62,  83  (JfGBT  xxi.  62,  781 
83(JlfGBrxxi.76). 

U L 62,  B3  (MGH  xxi.  62.  76). 

” i- 62  xxi.  62X  W I.  88  (JiGH  xxL  76\ 
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Tirgins,  and  as  C^es  by  settlers  and  those  engaged 
in  amcnltnre,  who  try  to  make  com  grow  by 
sacrinces.  She  is  also  venerated  as  goddess  of  the 
weather  under  the  name  Pogoda  (* *nver  of  a 
favourable  wind’).  Marzanna  was,  uke  Ceres, 
worshipned  as  the  mother  and  goddess  of  com, 
and  helQ  in  very  special  reverence.  Dlugosz  goes 
on  to  say  that  those  deities  had  shrines,  images, 
sacred  precincts,  and  priests  allotted  to  them,  and 
were  offered  as  sacrinces  cattle,  sheep,  baggage- 
animals,  and  even  human  victims  taken  in  ^ttle. 
They  had  religious  games  at  regular  intervals, 
which  survived  in  the  form  of  the  Polish  celebra- 
tion at  Pentecost  and  the  * Stado  ’ after  fully  500 
years  of  Christian  influence. 

3.  Spirits. — (a)  Spirits  of  the  dead. — Leo  Dia- 
conus  (10th  cent.)  gives  an  Interesting  account  of 
the  funeral  rites  of  the  Danube  Slavs  of  his  period. 
He  describes  the  scene  after  a battle : 

* Now  hftd  nizht  began,  and  when  the  moon  shone  fuU,  they 
went  out  over  me  plain  and  sought  their  dead.  These  they 
burnt  beside  the  wall  with  much  rael  in  heaps,  and  with  them 
many  captives,  both  men  and  women,  whom  they  slaughtered 
after  the  manner  of  their  nation.  Thus  did  they  feast  the 
lofemal  deities,  suffocating  babes  unweaned  and  cocks  in  the 
Ister,  drowning  them  in  the  waters  of  the  river.  For  they  say 
that  these  people  take  part  in  Greek  orgies  and  make  sacnflces 
and  offer  libations  to  the  departed  after  the  manner  of  the 
Hellenes,  having  been  initiated  in  these  mysteries  by  Anach- 
arsis  and  Zamouds,  their  own  philosophers,  or  else  by  the 
**  Comrades  of  Achilles.” ' 1 

The  Arabian  traveller  Ibn  Fadl&n  ^ves  an 
interesting  description  of  the  obsequies  of  a 
Russian  cnieftain : 

* When  a nobleman  died,  for  ten  ds^  his  bodv  was  laid  pro- 
visionally in  his  grave,  where  he  was  left  Tintil  his  shroud  was 
prepared  for  him.  His  property  was  divided  into  three  parts, 
one-third  was  given  to  the  family,  another  served  to  defray  the 
funeral  expenses,  and  the  remainder  was  spent  on  intoxicating 
drinks  whmh  were  served  at  the  funeral  banquet.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  final  obsequies,  a boat  was  taken  out  of  the 
water,  and  round  it  wereplaoed  pieces  of  wood  shaped  to  the 
form  of  human  beings.  Then  the  corpse  was  removed  from  its 
provisional  grave  and,  being  dad  with  a costly  garment,  was 
seated  in  a boat  on  a richly  ornamented  arm-chair,  around 
which  were  arranged  the  weapons  of  the  deceased  together 
with  intoxicating  he verages  ; while  not  only  bread  and  fruit, 
but  also  flesh  of  killed  animals,  such  as  dogs,  horses,  cows, 
cocks,  and  hens,  were  put  into  the  boat.  Then  one  of  his 
wives,  who  had  voluntarily  agreed  to  be  burned  together  with 
her  dead  husband,  was  led  to  the  boat  by  an  old  woman  called 
the  **  Angel  of  I^th,”  and  was  stabbed  at  the  side  of  the 
oorpee,  wberenpon  the  wood  piled  uip  under  and  around  the 
boat  was  set  on  fire.  After  the  boat  mth  the  dead  bodies  and 
all  the  other  articles  placed  upon  it  had  been  consumed,  the 
ashes  were  collected  and  scattered  over  the  cairn,  and  a 
banquet,  lasting  tor  days  and  nights  without  interruptiOD,  closed 
the  ceremony.*^ 

Similar  evidence  is  given  by  Mas'tldL*  Testimony 
is  supplied  by  V.  Kadlubek  * that  young  mis  tore 
their  hair,  matrons  their  faces,  and  old  women 
their  garments. 

It  u obvious  from  these  few  notices  that 


ancestor-worship  at  a remote  period,  was  widely 
spread  among  the  Slavs,  who  looked  upon  their 
dead  ancestors  as  beings  <leepl}r  interested  in  the 
fortunes  of  their  children.  Evidence  of  the  per- 
sistence of  this  belief  is  to  be  found  in  the  dziadys 
of  White  Russia  and  the  tadtLsnica  of  Bulgaria 
in  modem  times.  The  dro^vned  and  suffocated 
children  mentioned  by  Leo  Diaconus  are  the  origin 
of  the  irusalky,  or  water-spirits,  of  modem  Russia. 

(6)  The  ptTULtes. — Helmold  ^ says  that,  ‘ besides 
^oves  and  household  gods  {penatea)  in  whom  the 
fields  and  towns  abounded,  there  were  powerful 
gods,  etc.,’  alluding  to  the  cult  of  penates  among 
the  ancient  Slavs.  Cosmas  of  Prague  ’ relates  the 
story  of  Czech  who  carried  the  penates  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  new  coun^,  resting  on  the 
mountain  of  the  Rzip  and  saying  to  his  followers  : 
* Come,  good  comrades,  and  make  sacrifice  to  your 
penates,  for  it  is  by  their  help  that  ye  have  been 
Drought  to  this  new  country  destined  for  you  by 
Fate  of  old.*  The  Slavic  name  for  them  {dea, 
dedtk,  deduska,  etc.),  meaning  ‘grandfather,* 
shows  that  they  had  their  origin  m ancestor- 
worship.  Survivals  of  this  cult  are  the  Russ^ 
domovoy,  the  Little  Russian  didko,  the  Bohemian 
seteJc,  the  Polish  skrzcUek,  the  Bulgarian  stopan, 
and  the  ludki  of  the  Lusatian  Sorbs  and  Slovalcs. 

(c)  Genii  of  fate,  the  woods,  water,  etc. — Of  these 
we  have  few  notices  in  the  contemporary  and  early 
authorities.  Procopius,*  as  we  have  seen,  denies 
that  they  pay  any  reverence  to  ‘Destiny,*  but 
affirms  that  they  worship  rivers,  nymphs,  and 
other  spirits,  and  even  make  sacrifices  to  them. 
Cosmas  of  Prague,*  as  we  saw  above,  says : 

*OresMls,  Dryads  and  Hamadryads  are  objeots  of  adoration 
and  worship  to  tills  foolish  and  silly  people  * ; and  again : 
<Some  worship  streams,  some  fires,  some  groves,  trees,  or 
stones.  Some  pray  to  mountains  or  hills.* 

The  modem  Slavs  have  yenii  of  fate,  rodjenice 
(Croatia)  and  the  Russian  dolya  (Serbian,  sreSa) ; 
wZy,  nymphs ; lesig.  Dryads,  and  the  poludnica, 
who  is  almost  an  Oread.  The  Russian  vodyanilc 
is  a sort  of  Slavic  ‘ old  man  of  the  sea.*  * 


LmuAToax. — Uodem  authocitiee  on  the  religion  and  mytho- 
logy of  the  Slava  include  the  following : A Briickner,  * PooeatU 
Kuttnry  Slowiansriej/ in  Bncjfklffpedja  Polska,  voL  iv.  pt.  2, 
Oracow,  1916:  J.  Dlugosz,  Mtstorux  Poloniecs,  Z vola, 
Leiprig,  1711-12 ; J.  Michal,  Slavto  Mythology  {•Mythology  of 
aUPZss,  ill.),  Boston,  U.S. A.,  1918  ; P.  J.  Safarflc,  Stovanskt 
StarozUnosti,  2 vola,  rrague.  1887,  Germ,  tr.,  SLatoiseTu  AUsr- 
th-amer,  Leipzig,  1843-44;  T.  R-  George vitch,  ‘Partheno- 
genesis in  Serbian  Popular  Tradition,*  FL  xxix.  [1918]  68  ff.  ; 
N.  M.  Karamzin,  Hist,  ds  Venwirs  ds  Russis,  French  tr., 
11  vola.,  Paris.  1819-26;  X.  P.  Sakarov,  Ths  Story  of  the 
Russian  Peopls  (Bua^  2 vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1841-49.  See 
also  R.  J.  Kemer,  Slarrio  Burops : A StUcted  Bibliography, 
Harvard  and  OxfoM,  1918;  E.  Kolodziejczyk,  BxbhograJja 
$tovrianoznaxost%oa  Polskiego,  Oracow,  1911. 
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SLAVERY. 


Primitive  (A  N.  Gilbertson),  p.  696. 
Christian  (L.  D.  Agate),  p.  692. 
Greek  (W.  J.  Woodhodse),  p.  612. 


Hindu  (J.  Jolly),  p.  618. 

Jewish  (J.  Abelson),  p.  619. 

Roman  (W.  J.  WOODHOUSE),  p.  621. 


SLAVERY  (Primitive).--!.  INTRODUCTORY.— 
X.  Definition  and  scope.  — The  moat  generaUy 
accepted  definition  of  slavery  is  that  it  is  a social 
system  in  which  one  person  is  the  property  of 
another.  Westermarck  takes  exception  to  this 
definition : 

‘The  owner's  right  over  bis  property,  even  when  not 


t Hist.  ix.  6 {Corp.  Script.  Hitt.  Bys.,  Bonjo,  1828,  pt.  xi. 
p.  149  f.). 

* Ibn  Fosslan's  und  anderer  Arahsr  Bsriehts  tlbsr  dis  Russen 
dltsrer  Zsit,  tr.  O.  M.  Frfchn,  St.  Petersburg,  1823,  pp.  10-21, 
quoted  Iw  Mdolml,  p.  233  f. 

tLss  Prairies  d’or,  Paris,  1861-69,  iL  9,  UL  62  f..  quoted  by 
Mdohal,  p.  234. 

4 Script.  JHTvst.  Poion.,  Danzig,  1749. 


absolute,  is  at  all  events  exolosive.  that  is,  nobody  but  the 
owner  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  it,’  whereas  ‘the  Ulster's 
right  ot  disposing  of  his  slave  is  not  necessarily  exclosivs ; 
custom  or  law  may  grant  the  latter  a certain  amoxmt  of  liberty, 
and  in  such  case  nis  condition  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
a piece  of  property.'®  . 

Now  those  who  speak  of  a slave  as  properigr  admit 
that  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  the  master’s 
power  are  indeed  common,  but  would  say,  with 
Nieboer ; 


1 L 62  (MQH  xxl.  62). 
s Chron.  Bohcm.  L 2 {MOB  ix.  88). 
t He  BeU.  Oot.  IlL  14.  t < t 4 {MGH  Ix.  34X 

B The  writer  would  like  to  acknowledge  the  collaboration  of 
Miss  A.  B.  Finch  White,  of  Isuly  Idargaret  Hall,  Oxford,  in  pre- 
paring this  article, 
fl  jT/  L 670 
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* Any  restriction  put  upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  power  is  * 
mitigation  of  alarery»  noB  belonging  to  its  nature.'  ^ 

By  ‘ property  * this  Dutch  writer,  who  is  the 
most  authority  on  the  economics  of  primitive 
slavery,  means 

*a  xMwer  that,  howerer  leniently  exercised  in  many  oases,  is 
In  principle  unlimited.’* 

We  are  reminded  of  the  following  rule  in  Boman 
and  Bonianized  modem  law  : 

* The  proprietor  has  bad  the  right  to  do  with  his  property 
whatever  he  is  not  by  special  rules  forbidden  to  do.’  • ^ 
Property  in  a human  being,  t.e.  slavery,  is  equi- 
valent to  a right  to  all  the  labour  of  the  slave.* 

The  view  which  regards  a slave  as  the  property  of 
the  master  is  not  then,  it  seems,  inconsistent  with 
Westermarck’s  own  position,  that  the  essence  of 
slavery  is  to  be  found  in  the  compulsory  nature 
of  the  slave’s  relation  to  his  master;  m other 
words : 

'Slavery  is  essentially  an  industrial  institution,  which  implies 
compulsory  labour  beyond  the  limits  of  family  relations.’  * 

All  would  agree  with  the  statement  of  this  author- 
Ity : 

'The  master  has  a right  to  avail  himself  of  the  working  power 
of  his  slave,  without  previous  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
latter.’  * 'Voluntary  slavery,  as  v^en  a person  sells  himself  as 
a slave,  is  only  an  mutation  of  slavery  true  and  proper ; the 
person  who  gives  up  his  liberty  confers  upon  another,  by  con- 
tract, either  for  a mnited  period  or  for  ever,  the  same  rights 
over  himself  as  a master  possesses  over  his  slave.  If  slavery 
proper  oould  be  baaed  upon  a oontraot  between  the  parties  con- 
cerned, I fail  to  see  how  to  distinguish  between  a servant  and  a 

slave.’ 7 

We  may  combine  the  two  kinds  of  definition  and 
define  a slave  as  a human  being  who  is  the  property 
of  another  and  subject  to  compulsory  laoour, 
beyond  the  limita  of  the  family. 

The  expression  ‘ primitive  ’ is  difiBoult  to  define 
with  precision.  By  ‘primitive  peoples*  we  may 
understand  certain  ethnic  groups  wnich  occupy  a 
relatively  little  advanced  position  in  the  sc^e  of 
ooltural  development.  The  groups  included  in  the 
present  survey  will  be  confined  to  those  which  live 
in  ‘ tribcd  society  ’ — i.e.,  that  have  kinship  (a  social 
relation  not  always  synonymous  with  physical  con- 
sanguinity) as  the  basis  of  membership  in  the  group 
(clan,  gens,  phratry,  tribe),  in  contrast  to  citizenship 
in  political  states.  Admission  of  an  outsider  into 
the  group  is  by  ‘ adoption,*  in  contradistinction  to 
‘ naturalization.*  Another  criterion  is  the  posses- 
sion or  lack  of  literary  records,  of  history  m the 
strict  sense.  Under  ‘primitive*  will  be  mclnded 
not  only  ‘ sav^es,*  but  also  groups  in  a state  of 
‘barbarism.*  Our  present  discussion  will  not  em- 
brace the  early  stages  of  nations  that  have  de- 
veloped into  ‘civilization.*  We  shall  consider  as 
primitive,  not  only  hunting  tribes,  but  most 
pastoral  and  many  agricultural  societies. 

2.  Slavery  distingpiished  from  similar  pheno- 
mena.— (a)  Subjection  of  vnves.  — The  status  of 
wives  among  primitive  peoples  is  often  referred  to 
as  ‘ slavery.’  Withont  considering  here  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  subjection  of  women,  paixiou- 
larly  of  wives,  in  primitive  society  is  as  aoj^t  as 
is  popularly  supposed,*  it  may  be  said  that  slavery 
as  a social  institution  and  industrial  system  does 
not  exist  when  there  are  only  female  slaves.  When 
women  only  are  enslaved,  the  reason  probably  is 
that  they  are  valued  as  women  rather  than  as 
labourers ; otherwise  men  also  would  be  enslaved.* 

(b)  SuJjection  of  children. — In  primitive  societies 
every  family  has  its  head,  who  exercises  more  or 
less  authority  over  its  members,  including,  of 
oonrse,  the  young.  But,  no  matter  how  complete 

1 Slavery  a$  an  IndxuiriaX  Syttrnn.  p.  8. 

* Ib.  p.  87. 

* See  aleo  L.  Dargon,  * Urtpruag  and  Entwioklangageaohiohte 
da*  Eigenthuou,’  ZVRW  r.  ^884]  8. 

4 Nieboer,  p.  87  ; see  also  below,  under  ' Serfdom,’  I.  a (e\ 

* Jf/LCTO. 

T/b.  LOTI.  • See  Jf/  L oh.  xxvl. 

4 See  Nlebow,  p.  28. 


this  subjection  may  be,  it  cannot  be  called  slavery, 
which,  as  a social  institution,  has  a veiy  different 
origin  and  function.  Slavery  is  a relation  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  family,  as  stated  in  Wester- 
marck’s  definition  given  above.  ^ 

(c)  Sufy'ection  qf  members  of  a society  to  its  head. 
— The  subjecta  of  a despotic  ruler  are  sometimes 
c€dled  his  slaves.  To  this  use  of  the  term  it  is  to 
be  objected  that,  in  order  to  have  slavery,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  master’s  power  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  society. 

'The  whole  group  must  approve  of  the  custom  and  most 
enforce  it ; otherwise  it  cannot  exist.’  * 

The  slave  lives  in  a society  that  recognizes  him  as 
a slave ; slavery  can  exist  only  where  there  is  a 
society  of  freemen.  The  head  of  a commxmity,  no 
matter  how  great  his  power  may  be,  is  not  as  such 
a master  of  slaves.  Of  oonrse,  a chief,  like  other 
freemen,  may  keep  slaves  of  his  own. 

(d)  Subjection  of  tribes^  provinces^  or  daises, — 
Where  a population  or  territory  is  subject  to  an 
external  power,  this  is  not  slavery.  The  latter  is 
the  subjection  of  men  individually  and  a subjec- 
tion wMch  includes  the  whole  personality  of  the 
slave.  A slave  cannot  live  in  tribal  relations  ; he 
would  to  that  extent  be  free.  J.  EL  Ingram  ob- 
serves : 

'The  lowest  caste  may  be  a degraded  aud  despised  one,  bat 
its  members  are  not  in  a state  of  slavery  ; they  are  in  ooUe<^ve, 
not  individual,  subjection  to  the  members  of  the  higher 
olassea.'* 

This  is  true  also  of  subjected  tribes.  Subjection 
of  tribes  as  such  sometimes  serves  as  a substitute 
for  slavery  proper,  making  the  latter  superfluous. 

(s)  Serfdom. — ^Ingram  says  : 

'The  transition  to  serfdom  took  place  in  civic  oommnnitiflo 
when  the  master  parted  with  or  was  deprived  of  his  property 
in  the  person  of  the  slave,  and  beoarae  entitled  only  to  his 
sendees,  or  to  a determinate  portion  of  them.’  4 
This  is  a correct  statement,  with  this  bnportant 
exception,  that  the  right,  not  to  the  services  of  the 
labourer,  but  to  ‘ a determinate  portion  * of  them, 
is  the  r^  differential  of  serfdom.  For,  as  Nie- 
boer points  out,  he  who  is  entitled  to  all  the 
services  of  another  is  his  owner : 


'The  slave-owner  may  do  with  his  slave  whatever  he  is  not  by 
special  laws  forbidden  to  do ; the  master  of  the  serf  may  reouire 
from  his  man  such  services  or  tributes  only  as  the  law  allows 
him  to  require.’* 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  while  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  purposes  of  discussion,  to  draw  theoretical 
lines  of  demarcation,  practically  there  is  not  a 
single  social  institution  that  is  strictly  separated 
from  kindred  institutions.  The  student  of  social 
phenomena  still  recognizes  the  truth  in  Spencer’s 
observation : 

'As  the  distinctioni  between  different  forme  of  slavery  are 
indefinite,  so  must  there  be  an  indefinite  distinction  between 
slavery  and  serfdom,  and  between  the  several  forms  of  serfdom. 
Much  confusion  has  arisen  in  describing  these  respective  insti- 
tutions. and  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the  institutioDS 
themseivee  are  confused.’* 


II.  Origin  AND  early  growth  of  slavery. 
— I.  Extra-tribal  slavery  in  relation  to  war. — 
Slavery  in  early  society  may  be  divided  into  intra- 
tribal  amd  extra-tribal,  dependine  on  whether  or 
not  the  slave  belongs  to  the  same  KinsMp-gronp  as 
the  master,  i.e.  to  the  ‘in^oup*  as  distinct  from 
the  *ont-gronp,*  to  use  ^mner’s  tenminolocy.^ 
Extra-tribal  slavei^  is  first  both  in  time  ana  in 
extent.  In  the  primitive  group  all  members  are 
on  a footing  of  equality ; they  are  ‘ all-one-flesh,* 
and  practice  conforms  to  theory.  * Custom  every- 
where, as  a rule,  forbids  the  enslaving  of  tribes- 
men.** It  is  only  in  extraordinary  cases,  and 
after  slavery  of  the  extra-tribal  form  has  become 


2 See  MI  L ch.  xxv. ; also  art.  Oanmamr. 

* Sumner.  FoUnoayi,  p.  282. 

* JB'wt.  of  Slavery  ani  Serfdom^  London,  1886,  p. 

4/8.  p.  262,  »P.  87. 

S PrincipUe  of  Sociology.  UL  472. 

7P.  12.  8if/L  676. 
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prevalent,  that  a person  is  permitted  to  enslave 
a member  of  his  own  community. 

All  available  evidence  conhms  the  view,  held 
by  ail  students  of  the  subject,  that  slavery  is 
a sequence  of  wax,  that  the  earliest  slaves  were 
captives  in  war.^  Now  it  is  necessary  to  revise 
rascally  the  traditional  view  that  war  is  the  con- 
stant and  normal  state  of  earliest  human  society. 
The  data  from  pre-historic  archseolo^  (imple- 
ments, art,  etc.),  as  well  as  from  the  ethnology  of 
latter-day  * savages,*  indicate  a decidedly  peaceable 
life  among  primitive  mankind.  This  is  even  more 
true  if  we  distinguish,  as  it  is  often  difficult  to  do, 
between  blood-feuds  and  wars  of  communities  as 
such.  In  the  correlation  made  by  Hobhouse  and 
his  collaborators  it  is  found  that  the  groups  under 
the  heading  * no  war  ’ were  confined  mainly  to  the 
lowest  grade  of  hunting  tribea*  As  one  would 
expect,  the  same  groups  are  among  those  in  which 
davery  is  quite  unknown.*  When  war  had  become 
a feature  of  the  relations  of  human  groups,  the 
rights  and  immunities  which  prevent^  the  en- 
slavement of  tribesmen  would  not  operate  in  favour 
of  captives  from  hostile  bands.  While  there  are  at 
times  mitigating  circumstances,  in  the  main  it  is 
true  that  * the  defeated  enemy  is  rightless,  and  is 
treated  as  best  suits  the  victor’s  convenience.** 
Quarter  may  be  refused  alto^ther  and  the  van- 
quished foes  exterminated.  Or,  if  prisoners  are 
taken,  they  may  be  tortured,  eaten,  adopted,  ran- 
somed, eximanged,  liberated,  or  en^avea.  In  the 
actual  practice  of  existing  tribes  there  are  instances 
of  all  these  modes  of  treatment. 

Adoption,  a custom  which  is  especially  common 
among  the  N.  American  Indians,*  is  the  main 
exception  to  the  rule  that  the  life  of  the  captive  is 
spared  in  order  that  he  may  become  a slave.  It 
may  be  remarked  here  that  a distinction  is  often 
made  between  the  adult  males  among  the  enemy 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  women  and  children  on 
the  other.  The  men  may  be  killed,  while  the 
women  and  children  are  adopted  or  enslaved. 
Adoption  is  probably  intimately  related  to  the 
beginnings  of  slavery.  According  to  the  theory  of 
J.  w . Powell,*  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said, 
the  latter  institution  is  a development  of  the 
practice  of  adoption.  The  motives  for  keeping 
captives  alive  are  not  likely  to  have  been,  in  the 
beginning,  the  shrewd  calculations  usually  ascribed 
to  primitive  man,  as  in  the  following  statement  of 
Hobhouse : 

* There  come*  a time  in  •octal  development  when  the  victor 
•eea  that  a live  prieoner  is  after  all  better  than  a dead  one.'^ 
Nieboer*s  criticism  is  much  to  the  point : 

* It  la  not  to  be  suppoaed  that  men,  convinoed  of  the  utiUtF  of 
•ome  new  kind  of  labour,  began  to  procure  slavee  in  order  to 
make  them  perform  this  labour ; or  that,  finding  some  work 
tedious,  they  invented  slavery  to  relieve  themselves  of  this 
burden.  Modem  psychology  does  not  account  for  psychical  and 
sodal  phenomena  in  such  a rationalistio  way.*  * social  institu- 
tions are  sometimes  made ; but  this  is  the  exception ; generally 
they  grow.** 

Whatever  the  primary  motives  for  endaving  van- 
qnished  enemies  may  have  been,  it  is  doinitlesa 
true  that  slavery  marks  * a humaniteuian  improve- 
ment in  the  laws  of  war.**  Also,  as  HoDhouse 
observes : 

* The  vindictive  passions  must  be  sufDcientlv  held  in  check  to 
prevent  their  gratmcation  in  the  moment  of  victory.* 

2.  Intemkl  conditions  of  the  growth  of  slavery ; 
occurrence  in  various  states  of  culture. — No  matter 
what  may  be  the  external  relations  of  the  group, 
slavery  could  not  exist  unless  it  conformed  to  the 

1 See,  among  many  others,  Spencer,  iii.  469,  470 ; MI  L 674. 

* ifoteriaf  Allure  and  SocicU  InatUtOiont,  p.  228. 

» J6.  p.  80. 

4 Hobhouse,  Morals  in  SvohMon,  i.  244. 

* See  J.  nTb.  Hewitt,  art.  * Adratlon,’  in  SAI L 16L 

* * On  Begimantation,*  15  ABBn  [1898-04],  p.  cxiL 

7 L 262.  * P.  193  ana  footnote. 

* Sumner,  p.  282.  L 252. 
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requirements  of  the  social  life  of  the  tribe  both  in 
its  purely  economic  and  in  its  more  distinctly 
moral  aspects.  This  appears  clearly  from  the 
study  of  the  actual  appearance  and  distribution  of 
slavery  among  the  uncivilized  peoples  of  various 
cultural  graces. 

(a)  Among  hunting  tribes. — Human  societies  m 
the  hunting  stage  hardly  ever  keep  slaves.  Among 
* lower  hunters,*  the  representatives  of  the  reiu 
primitive  man,’  slavery  is  entirely  unknown.^ 
Hven  among  * higher  hunters  * it  is  extremely  rare ; 
and  its  occurrence  is  due  to  certain  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Of  the  83  hunting  groups  analyzed 
by  Nieboer  there  are  65  negative  and  only  18 
positive  cases.  Of  the  latter  15  are  Indian  tribes 
on  the  N.W.  Pacific  coast  of  N.  America  (see 
below).  The  remaining  three  are  the  Tehuelches 
and  Abipones  in  S.  America  and  the  Kamchadales 
in  Siberm.* 

The  reasons  for  these  facts  axe  not  far  to  seek. 
As  Westermarck  says ; 

* Slaves  are  kept  only  where  there  is  employment  for  them, 
and  where  the  mroomstancea  are  otherwise  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  slavery.*  * 

Now  the  economic  state  of  hunting  societies  is 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  development  of 
slavery. 

* In  the  absence  of  industrial  activity,  slaves  are  almost  use- 
less : and.  Indeed,  where  game  is  scarce,  are  not  worth  their 
food.*® 

In  the  desperate  daily  struggle  for  existence  it  is 
necessary  tor  every  man  to  exert  hia  powers  to  the 
utmost,  and  each  man,  even  then,  can  produce 
baxely  enough  for  himsedf  and  his  family.  Hence 
slaves,  even  if  they  were  aa  efficient  aa  their 
masters,  could  not  produce  any  surplus  for  the  use 
of  the  latter.  But  alave-labour  is  essentially  in- 
efficient in  work,  snch  as  hunting,  which  requires 
great  skill  and  application. 

As  Nieboer  expresses  it,  *»  compulsory  hunting  system  can- 
not exist.  If  a man  is  to  sxsrt  all  his  faculties,  there  must  be 
other  motives  than  mere  oompaUioa.**  Spencer  also  observes 
tl^t  * the  relative  lack  of  energy,  the  entire  lack  of  Interest,  the 
unintelligent  performance  of  work,  and  the  greater  ooct  of 
8upervij£>n,  make  the  slave  an  unprofitable  productive  agent.** 
So  too  J.  8.  Mill:  *lt  remains  certain  that  slavery  is  in- 
oompatible  with  any  high  state  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  axkj  great 
efflcTency  of  labour.*  7 

This  applies  equally  to  the  primitive  hunting 
life  and  to  modem  industrialism ; it  is  a striking 
instance  of  the  correspondence  between  extremes. 

But,  even  if  slaves  were  profitable,  it  would  be 
very  difficalt  to  keep  them  in  subjection  or  prevent 
their  escape.  Hunting  supposes  a nomaoic  life, 
and  the  hunter  who  roams  over  vast  stretches 
of  country  in  pnrsnlt  of  his  game  has  not  much 
chance  to  watch  over  the  movements  of  his  slave. 
Amd,  if  the  dave  himself  were  set  to  hunting,  aa 
he  would  have  to  be  (all  men  being  needed  in  that 
work),  this  difficulty  would  amount  almost  to 
impossibility.  Moreover,  a hunting  slave  will  be 
much  more  inclined  to  run  away  than  a soll-tillmg 
slave ; for  the  latter,  during  his  flight,  has  to  live 
upon  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  land,  where- 
as the  former  can  continue  hunting,  just  as  he  has 
done  before ; his  flight  would  not  oe  of  the  nature 
of  a flight. 

Another  cause  for  the  non-existence  of  slavery 
is  that  primitive  hunters  generally  live  in  small 
— at  the  moat,  of  a few  hundred  persons.* 
Now  such  a small  group  would  not  he  able  to 
develop  coercive  power  sufficient  to  keep  in  snb- 
1 Under  heed  ere  Included  the  Aostraliens,  Tasmeniens, 
Andemenese,  Negritos,  Yeddes,  Afrloen  Pygmies,  Bushmen, 
Kubus,  BoU^dos,  end  FuM^ians.  They  corre8tK>Dd  to  A. 
Yierkendt's  unst&te  Viilker  (*  Uie  KulturU'pen  der  Mensohheit, 
A A XXV.  [1888]  87ff.>  See  Hobhouse,  Wheeler,  end  Ginsberg 
p.  80 ; Nieboer,  p.  IWff. 

9 P.  187  ff.  *1.  671.  4 Spencer,  UL  458. 

# P-  195.  • iii.  470. 

7 J^ndplss  of  Political  JSoonomp*,  London,  1862,  L 802. 

* See  A.  Sutherland,  Ths  Origin  and  Orwth  of  ths  Moral 
Instinct.  London.  1888,  L 860. 
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lection  slaves  introduced  from  foreign  parts.  A 
inntive  slave  would  very  soon  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  nis  master’s  tribe,  ana  a relatively  small  number 
of  slaves  would  be  a danger  to  the  power  of  the 
free  tribesmen. 

But  there  are  still  other,  more  psychical,  reasons 
militating  against  the  introduction  of  slavery 
among  primitive  hunters.  Both  in  emotional 
interest  and  in  social  evaluation  hunting  is  an 
agreeable  and  noble  occupation. 

Niebo«r  deacribet  it  * ooonpying  the  whole  eool  end  leaving 
no  room  for  distracting  thought ; offering  the  hunter  a definite 
aim  to  which  he  can  reach  by  one  mighty  effort  of  itren^h  and 
akill ; uncertain  in  its  reenlta  like  battle,  and  promlmng  the 


j of  victory  over  a living  creature.  ...  It  is  not  a work  fit 
_e  imposed  upon  men  who  are  deprived  of  the  common 
rights  of  memen  and  are  the  property  of  others.*^ 

Not  only  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  work  of  the 
hunter,  but  also  its  social  worth,  takes  it  out  of 
the  forms  of  labour  suited  to  enslaved  persons. 
Among  a primitive  hunting  people  hereditary 
nobility  is  unknown  and  wealtn  does  not  exist : 
personm  qualities  are  the  only  basis  of  social 
diderentiation.  Besides  generosity,  hospitality, 
and  wisdom  in  oounoil,  strength,  courage,  and 
skill  form  the  primitive  patent  of  nobility.  The 
activities  in  which  these  qualities  are  expressed 
and  demonstrated  are  hunting  and  (though  not 
universally)  warfare.*  Now,  to  admit  slaves  as 
hunters  and  warriors  would  be  to  place  them  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  freemen.  Public  opinion 
could  not  consider  as  slaves  those  who  are  success- 
ful in  the  noble  occupations  of  hunting  and  fight- 
ing ; and  without  public  opinion  the  masters  would 
be  unable  to  keep  them  in  subjection.  And  a poor 
hunter  would  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  a hunciug 
slave. 

This  attitude  of  resj^eot  for  the  hunter  prevents 
the  growth  of  intra-tnbal  slavery,  for  no  member 
of  tne  tribe  is  so  superior  to  any  other  member 
that  he  can  reduce  him  to  a state  of  complete 
subjection,  unless  perhaps  the  latter  is  a physical 
or  mental  weakling,  in  which  case  he  would  be  of 
no  value  as  a hunting  slave.  It  also  tends  to 

g revent  extra-tribal  slavery,  though  here  what 
umner  has  called  * ethnocentiism,’  with  the 
common  accompaniment  of  contempt  for  people 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  * we-group,^  would  act  as 
a neutralizing  force  in  many  cases;  it  would  be 
a c^e  of  contempt  for  the  enemy  and  stranger 
against  respect  for  the  hunter  and  warrior.  There 
are,  however,  not  a few  instances  on  record  where 
enemies,  though  they  are  hated  and  feared,  are 
not  despised.  Among  the  Indians  of  the  central 
parts  of  N . America  captives  were,  as  a rule,  either 
killed  or  adopted ; in  the  latter  case  they  were 
re^rded  and  treated  as  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  study  of  the  life  of  the  simplest  grades  of 
human  society  leads  to  the  oondusion  that,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  slavery  is  not  a primi- 
tive institution  ; its  appearance  and  growth  clepend 
on  social  conditions  which  are  absent  in  the  lowest 
forms  of  human  association  to-day,  as  they  un- 
doubtedly were  during  by  far  the  greater  x>ortion 
of  the  time  that  man  has  existed  upon  the  earth. 

Attention  it  again  called  to  the  fact,  noted  above,  that  16  out 
of  the  18  positive  cates  of  slavery  among  tribes  In  the  hunting 
stage,  aocordlxur  to  Kieboer's  tabulation,  are  found  among  the 
Indians  of  the  K.W.  Padflo  coast  of  N.  Amerioa.  Now,  while 
these  tribes  are  classed  in  the  general  economic  and  cultural 
grade  of  bunting  groups,  on  the  negativs  ground  of  their  being 
unacquainted  vutn  cattle-breeding  or  agrioulture,*  they  have 


1 P.  193.  J.  Dewey  points  out  that  *game  and  sport  are  still 
words  which  mean  the  most  intense  immediate  play  of  the 
emotions,  running  their  whole  gamut*  (‘Interpretation  of 
Savage  Mind,'  in  Ptychotoaical  Review,  ix.  [1902]  2l7 ; this  art. 
is  an  admirable  study  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  the  mental 
life  of  the  hunting  st^eX 

> For  a study  of  the  moree  of  a typical  hunting  people  see 
A.  K.  Gilbertson,  ‘Ethical  Phases  of  Eskimo  Oulture, 'J'otim.  of 
Religiout  Psychology,  vi.  and  vii.  [1918-14L 
» See  Kieboer,  p.  174. 


some  very  important  characteristioa  which  mark  them  off  rather 
sharpl3*  from  hunters  in  the  strict  sense.  The  principal  and 
underlying  characteristic  is  that  they  get  their  subsistenoe  from 
fishing,  not  from  hunting  land-animals.  The  study  of  these 
particular  aborigines  is  of  special  value  in  that  it  brings  out,  in 
a notable  way,  several  of  the  general  oaxises  which  account  for 
the  growth  of  slavery.  They  possess  many  features  of  eoonoxnio 
and  social  life  the  absence  of  which  tends  to  prevent  or  retard 
the  growth  of  slavery  among  hunting  peoples.  Food  is  abun- 
dant and  easy  to  procure.  They  have  fixed  habitations  and 
live  in  Gomparativdy  large  groups.  They  are  enabled  to  do  so 
by  preserving  food  for  future  consumption.  Also  a settled  life 
makes  the  esoa^  of  slaves  more  difficult.  living  in  larger 


slaves,  as  it  doea  not  require  much  akill  and  baa  to  be  done  in 
or  near  the  dwellings,  so  that  supervision  is  easy.  Moreover, 
as  Nieboer  remarks  : ‘The  hope  of  partaking  of  the  stored  fooo 
is  a tie  that  binds  the  slave  to  bis  master's  house,  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  a modem  labourer  is  bound  by  having  a share 
in  the  insuranoe  funds  of  the  manufactory.*'  Slave-trade  is 
oarried  on.  This  facilitates  ths  keeping  of  slaves.  (Captives 
taken  in  war  usually  belong  to  neighbouring  tribes  and  have 
more  opportunity  to  escape  to  their  native  parts  than  have 
purcbased  slaves,  who  have  often  been  brought  from  a great 
mstf  * ^ - ^ * - - - 


product  of  a fishing  slave's  labours  exceeds  his  primary 
wants.  The  more  freemen  devote  themselves  to  tnme  and 
industry,  the  more  need  is  there  for  slaves  to  do  the  ruder 
work  of  fishing,  rowing,  cooking,  etc. 

(5)  Among  fp^astoral  tribes. — Pastoral  nomadism 
has  been  considered  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
slavery.  There  is  * the  mystical  belief,*  as  Nieboer 
calls  it,  *that  the  taming  of  animals  naturally 
leaxls  to  the  taming  of  men*;*  i.e.,  it  is  supposed 
that  the  nomadic  nerdsman  who  has  learned  to 
domesticate  animals  begins  also  to  domesticate,  to 
enslave,  men. 

Thus  J.  Lippart  holds  that  slavery  * first  arises  in  the  patri- 
archal communities  of  pastoral  peoples ' ; the  slaves  ‘ were  the 
object  of  an  appropriation  entirely  similar  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  domestic  animals.'  4 

A study  of  the  actual  origin  and  distribution  of 
slavery  dispels  speculations  of  this  kind.  Nieboer*s 
survey  shows  that  only  one-half  of  the  pastoral 
tribee  of  the  globe  keep  slaves.  It  may  be  noted 
here  that  the  positive  cases  are  all  found  in  a few 
definite  areas,  mainly  N.W.  and  N.E.  Africa, 
and  a few  tribes  in  the  Caucasus  and  Aiabia, 
while  the  pastoral  nomads  of  Siberia,  Central 
Asia,  India,  and  S.  Africa  do  not  have  slaves.* 

The  fact  is  that  slavery  is  of  little  moment  to 
pastoral  peoples  as  such ; among  some  of  the  slave- 
keeping  mbes  slaves  are  kept  as  a mere  loxuiy. 
The  chief  reason  for  this  is  that,  in  pastoral  liie, 
subsistence  depends  almost  entirely  on  capital,  t.e., 
cattle,  and  comparatively  little  on  labour,  and  for 
the  small  amount  of  labour  demanded  free  labourers 
are  available. 

• Among  people  who  live  upon  the  prodaoe  of  their  cattle,  a 
man  who  owns  no  cattle,  i.«.,  no  capital,  baa  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence. Accordingly,  among  pastoral  tribes  we  find  rich  and 
T>oor  men;  and  the  poor  often  offer  themselves  as  labourers  to 
the  rioh.*» 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Nieboer  continues : 

‘There  are  no  causes  preventing  them  from  having  slaves. 
These  tribes  are,  so  to  speak,  in  a state  of  equilibrium  ; a small 
additional  cause  on  either  side  turns  the  bailee.'  6 

The  most  important  of  such  additional  causes 
favouring  the  growth  of  slavery  are  the  slave-trade 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  inferior  races.  It  is 
found  that  the  regions  mentioned  above  as  being 
those  to  which  slavery  among  pastoral  tribes  is 
confined  are  exactlv  those  where  the  slave-trade 
has  for  a long  time  oeen  carried  on  on  an  extensive 
scale.  The  uaves  are  often  purchased  from  slave* 
traders,  and  in  several  cases  they  belong  to  races 
with  an  inferior  culture. 

(c)  Among  agricultural  tribes. — ^Three  stages  in 
the  development  of  agriculture  may  be  aistin- 

I P.  206.  2 P.  292. 

» KuUttrgesoh.  der  Mensehheit,  Stuttgart,  1886-87,  pp.  622, 
686. 

* For  list  of  triboa  and  detailed  desoriptlon  see  Nieboer,  p. 

28iir.  ^ 

» Nieboer,  p.  199.  « Ib.  p.  292. 
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gnished  in  the  tribal  societies  coming  within  the 
field  of  our  present  consideration : (1)  in  the  first 
stage  agiicuItTire  holds  a subordinate  plaice,  sub- 
sistence being  derived  chiefly  from  other  sources 
(hunting,  fishing,  gathering  wild-growing  plant 
food);^  (2)  tribes  in  the  second  s^sige  carry  on 
agriczilture  to  a considerable  extent,  but  not  to 
the  point  of  exclusive  dependence  upon  it ; (3)  the 
thira  stage  is  that  in  wmch  agrioulture  is  by  far 
the  principal  source  of  subsistence;  the  other, 
more  primitive,  means  of  livelihood  hold  such  a 
suboroinate  place  that,  if  they  were  entirely 
wanting,  the  economic  state  would  be  practically 
the  same.* * 

A survey  of  the  agricultural  tribes  of  the  world 
shows  that  slavery  prevails  extensively  among 
them.  On  the  other  nand,  there  are  many  agri- 
cultural tribes  without  slaves,  so  that  the  practice 
of  agriculture  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  the  keep- 
ing of  slaves.  It  is  found,  turthermore,  that 
slavery  is  much  more  common  among  such  tribes 
as  subsist  chiefly  by  agriculture  than  among  the 
incipient  agriculturists,  who  still  depend  to  a con- 
siderable extent  on  hunting  or  fishing.  In  the 
first  stage  of  agriculture  a minority  of  tribes  has 
slaves ; the  more  agrioulture  develops,  the  more 
common  slavery  becomes,  until  in  the  third  stage 
it  exists  in  the  great  majority  of  tribes.  Now  it 
may  be  noted  that  agricultural  societies  of  the 
most  primitive  stage  ^ar  a strong  resemblance 
to  tribes  of  the  more  specifically  hunting  type. 
Generally  the  business  of  the  men  is  still  largely 
hunting  and  warfare;  the  tilling  of  the  sou  is 
carried  on  mainly  by  the  women!*  This  division 
of  labour  does  not  m principle  differ  much  from 
that  which  prevails  among  such  hunting  peoples 
as  the  Australian  aborigines  where  the  women 
gather  fruits  and  dig  roots.  These  primitive  agri- 
cultural tribes  are  often  nomadic.*  When  the 
products  of  the  fields  are  scarcely  ripe,  they  reap 
them  and  move  on  to  some  other  place.  Or  they 
may  sow  something  in  a favourable  spot  as  they 
pass,  and  return  later  to  reap  the  i^its.  The 
oest  examples  of  this  type  of  agriculturists  are 
found  among  some  of  tne  Indiw  tribes  of  S. 
America.® 

Where  agriculture  is  carried  on  without  the  aid 
of  domestic  animals,  subsistence  does  not  demand 
much  capital.  Where  the  population  is  scarce,  as 
it  generally  is,  only  the  most  fertile  and  most 
accessible  grounds  are  cultivated;  very  primitive 
implements  are  used ; even  the  plough  is  used  by 
very  few  tribal  societies ; they  usually  content 
themselves  with  a hoe  or  pointed  sticlc.*  And, 
even  where  agriculture  is  carried  on  in  a more 
skilful  manner,  as  by  means  of  irrigation,  it  is  not 
capital  that  is  wanted,  but  labour.  The  con- 
struction of  irrigation  works  may  be  a long  and 
laborious  task,  but  the  materials  cost  nothing. 
Since  subsistence  is  independent  of  capital  and 
easy  to  procure,  nobody  offers  his  services  to 
another. 

‘All  freemen  In  new  ooontrlee,'  saye  Bagehot,  ‘most  be 
pretty  eqrual ; every  one  has  labonr,  and  every  one  has  land ; 
capital,  at  least  in  agricultural  countries  (for  pastoral  countries 


^The  tribes  in  this  stage  are  the  Jdgerbauem  (‘hunting 
agriculturists  0 of  Dargun  iZVRW  ▼.  SOV 

3 See  Nieboer,  p.  176;  Hobbouse,  Wheeler,  and  Oinsbenr, 
p.  285. 

* Woman’s  work  as  i^e  prinadtive  agriculturist  is  one  of  the 
most  iinportant  oh^ters  in  the  history  of  human  civilisation  ; 
see  O.  T.  Mason,  woman't  Share  in  Primitive  Culture^  New 
York,  1894,  esp.  cb.  it  ‘ Tbe  Food-Bringer.’ 

* This  feature  of  primitive  culture  is  noted  by  W.  Cunningham 
(The  Growth  of  Bnglith  Industry  and  Commoro^,  Cambridge, 
1916,  L 81  fl.);  be  remarks  that  ‘primitive  a^oulture  is 
perfectly  oonustent  with  a very  migratory  life  * (p.  88). 

® See  Wieboer,  p.  297. 

* The  Haokbau  of  E.  Hahn  (Die  Saustiere  und  ihre  Bezieh- 
tmgen  zur  WirtscTiaJt  der  JfenseAsn,  Leipzig,  1896,  p.  888  ff.) 
as  distinguisbed  from  i^nricultore  proper  or  Aekerbau, 


are  very  different),  is  of  little  use  ; it  cannot  hire  laboxir ; tbe 
labourers  go  and  work  for  themselves.*  1 
Hence,  under  such  conditions,  if  a man  wants 
another  to  work  for  him,  he  must  force  him  to  do 
so — ^in  other  words,  he  must  make  him  a slave. 
This  holds  true  of  most  primitive  agricultural 
communities,  t.e.  of  all  those  that  have  at  their 
disposal  more  fertile  land  than  is  needed  for 
cultivation,  in  order  to  support  the  actual  popula- 
tion. But  this  state  of  tnings  does  not  always 
exist. 

In  some  areas  every  piece  of  arable  land  ha« 
been  appropriated.  In  that  case  a man  cannot 
procure  his  subsistence  independently  of  a land- 
lord. Hence  'free  labourers^  are  available,  slaves 
are  not  wanted,  and  slavery  is  not  likely  to  exist. 
And,  even  where  there  are  no  poor  persons,  but 
every  one  has  a share  in  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  use  of  slaves  is  not  great  when  all 
Ismd  has  been  appropriated.  When  there  is  free 
laud,  a man  can,  by  mcreasing  the  number  of  his 
slaves,  increase  his  Income  to  any  extent.  But, 
where  the  supply  of  land  is  limits,  a landowner 
can  employ  omy  a limited  number  of  labourers. 
As  soon  as  there  are  hands  enough  to  till  his 
land,  an  increase  in  the  number  of  labourers  would 
be  unprofitable.  Perhaps  the  operation  of  this 
economic  principle  in  primitive  societies  is  best 
illustrated  by  conditions  in  Oceania,  where  slavery 
is  confined  to  a few  islands.  The  fact  that  all 
land  had  been  appropriated  led  to  a state  of  things 
inconsistent  with  slavery  as  a social  and  industrial 
system.* 

It  bM  be«D  pointsd  oat  above  that  tbe  need  of  iktU  and 
application,  the  intrinsic  interest  and  excitement,  and  the 
social  worth  of  tbe  occupation  are  among  the  forces  preventing 
or  retarding  tbe  development  of  slavery  among  hunters.  These 
forces  are  absent  in  agricultural  life.  As  compared  with  hunt- 
ing or  sea-faring  or  even  manufacture,  agriculture  is  likely  to 
be  rather  dull  work,  requiring  patience  rather  than  strength 
or  skill.  And  there  is  not  a single  instance  discovered  of 
Influence  or  power  depending  on  smoulture  (as  distinct  from 
ownership  of  land).  It  is  sn  occuparion  that  baa  been  regarded 
as  especially  fit  for  women  and  riaves.  These  facta,  together 
with  the  more  material  oauaes,  tend  to  make  the  social  life  of 
agricultural  groups  favourable  to  the  existence  and  growth  of 
slavery. 

3*  Intra-tribal  slavery. — After  slavery  had  come 
to  exist  in  its  original  form  of  extra-tribal  slavery, 
it  was  extended  also  to  some  classes  of  cases  m 
the  in-group.  The  two  principal  causes  of  intra- 
tribal  enslavement  are  debt  and  crime.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  a debtor  who  cannot  pay  is  put 
to  death.  Much  more  frequently  he  becomes  the 
slave  of  the  creditor.  Often,  though  not  always, 
the  debtor-slave  or  pawn  has  a right  to  become 
free  sigain  by  paying  his  debt.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  debtor-slaves  (known  by  the  Dutch  name 
of  pandelingen)  in  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Here 
the  creditor  cannot  refuse  to  accept  the  money.* 
In  some  cases  a man  will  pay  a debt  by  giving  one 
or  more  of  his  kindred,  usually  children  or  women, 
into  slavery  to  the  creator. 

Slavery  may  be  imposed  as  a punishment  for 
crime,  either  directly  or  when  the  compensation 
(toermld)  is  not  paid.  Members  of  the  offender’s 
famUy  may  likewise  be  liable  to  enslavement.* 

IH.  Position  and  treatment  of  slaves.^ 
While  slavery  may  in  principle  involve  an  absolute 
power  of  the  master  over  his  slave,  in  practice 
there  are  undoubtedly  many  and  marked  limitfii- 
tions  on  the  exercise  or  this  power.  It  is  found  also 
that  slaves  may  have  certa^  ' rights,*  determined 
by  custom  or  publio  opinion,  which  the  master  is 
bound  to  respect.  With  regard  to  ' the  power  of 
life  and  death,*  it  may  be  expected  that,  when  the 
slaves  are  war  captives,  the  right  of  killing  an 
enemy  would  pass  into  the  rignt  of  killing  the 

1 Phyties  and  PoliMce^  London,  1872,  p.  72. 

* Nleboor,  p.  816  ff.  » Nieboor,  p.  88. 

4 See  S.  A Steinmots,  Bthnologieche  Studien  zur  erzten 
Bntwicklung  der  Strafe^  2 vols.,  Leyden  and  Leipzig,  1894. 
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slave ; cuid  this  seems  to  have  been  true  to  a great 
extent.  Yet  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  while  in  de- 
scriptions of  primitive  peoples  one  repeatedly  finds 
it  stated  that  the  master  may  kill  his  slave  at 
pleasure,  or  that  he  is  not  accountable  for  killing 
him,  as  Westermarck  says, 

* This  ssems  to  mean  rather  that,  if  he  does  so,  no  complaint 
can  be  brought  against  him,  or  no  vengeance  taken  on  him, 
than  that  he  has  an  unconditional  moral  right  to  put  to  death 
a slave  whom  he  no  longer  cares  to  keep.’  ^ 

In  many  cases  the  master  is  expressly  prohibited 
from  killing  his  slave  at  his  own  discretion. ‘ The 
slaying  of  another  man’s  slave  is  regarded  largely 
as  an  offence  against  the  property  of  the  master, 
but  not  exclusively  so.  Where  the  master  himself 
is  not  permitted  to  kill  his  slave,  the  slave  has  the 
right  of  life,  sometimes  with  little  difference  in 
this  respect  between  him  and  a freeman. 

In  a surprisingly  large  number  of  instances  the 
master  does  not  have  even  an  unlimited  right  to 
sell  his  slave.  This  is  true  especially  of  slaves 
bom  in  the  house ; sometimes  he  may  sell  at  will 
only  slaves  captured  in  war  or  purchased.  In 
several  instances  a slave,  especially  if  he  be  a 
domestic  slave,  cem  be  sold  only  if  he  has  been 
guilty  of  some  crime.  The  cases,  referred  to  by 
Westermarck,*  where  the  master  is  entitled  only  to 
a limited  portion  of  the  services  of  the  slave  would 
come  more  strictly  under  the  head  of  serfdom, 
though  we  have  here  border-line  phenomena  hard 
to  fit  into  a theoretical  system.  Sometimes  a slave 
is  said  to  have  the  right  to  possess  property  of 
his  own  ; in  some  of  these  c&aea  he  may  buy  his 
own  freedom.  Among  several  peoples  it  is  even 
permissible  for  a discontented  slave  to  change 
masters.  In  other  instances  a slave,  in  order  to 
secure  a new  master,  needs  only  to  cause  a slight 
injury  to  some  one’s  property  or  commit  some 
trifling  offence,  and  he  must  then  be  surrendered 
to  the  ‘ injured  ’ person. 

* It  is  Mtonishing,*  says  Westermarck,  * to  notice  bow  readily, 
in  many  African  counties,  slaves  are  allowed  by  custom  to  tid 
themselves  of  tyrannical  or  n^lectful  masters.** 

In  some  places  a slave  becomes  free  by  simply 
leaving  his  master,  or,  if  he  escapes  ^m  one 
master  and  selects  another,  it  is  presumed  that  he 
has  been  badly  treated  by  the  first  one,  and  con- 
se^ently  cannot  be  reclaimed.® 

On  the  treatment  of  slaves  by  their  masters  in 
tribal  society  descriptions  and  opinions  vary  widely, 
and  there  are  no  doubt  mark^  actual  differences 
among  v^ous  peoples  in  this  regard.  Thus  we 
find  tbis  judgment  by  two  American  sociologists  : 

*No  pen  win  ever  record  the  brutal  history  of  primitive 
slavery  through  generations  and  even  centuries  of  which  man- 
kind was  taught  to  labor.  The  bitterest  soenes  of  an  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin  would  be  an  agreeable  relief  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  stern  realities  of  this  unwritten  history.’  * 

While  undoubtedly  cases  could  be  found  of  which 
such  a description  might  be  mven,  taken  as  a 
generalization  about  primitive  slavery,  it  is  a gross 
exaggeration.  More  consistent  with  a far  greater 
mass  of  data  are  these  words  of  Spencer  : 

'The  current  assumption  is  that  of  necessity  a slave  is  a 
down-trodden  being,  subject  to  unlimited  labour  and  great 
hardship ; whereas  in  many  cases  he  is  well  cared  for,  not 
overworked,  and  leniently  treated.  Assiiming  slaves  every- 
where to  have  ideas  of  liberty  like  our  own,  we  suppose  them 
to  be  intolerant  of  despotic  control ; whereas  their  subjection 
is  sometimes  so  little  onerous  that  they  jeer  at  those  of  their 
race  who  have  no  masters.  Assuming  that  their  feelings  are 
such  as  we  ehould  have  under  the  same  oircoxxistanues,  we 
regard  them  as  necessarily  unhappy ; whereas  they  are  oftw 
more  light-hearted  than  their  supenors.*  f 

1 1 *22.  i 8ee  referenoes,  i6. 

f 1-  e77.  * L 078. 

» This  phase  of  the  subject  is  discussed  at  length  in  A.  H. 
Poet’s  works,  Grundriu  der  ethnologUchen  Jurimrudtnz  2 
vols.,  Oldenburg,  18W-95,  and  Afi^nUche  Juritprudenz 
2 vole.,  do  1887 ; alw  by  8.  E.  Stelnmets. 
eon  exiwebarenen  V&lkem  in  Afrika  und  Ozeanien^  Berlin.  1903. 
Tort  ^ o/S>ciol^,  New 

7iS.  460  f.^’ 


It  appears  from  the  available  evidence  that  the 
condition  of  slaves  in  primitive  culture  is  certainly 
better  on  the  whole  than  in  civilized  states,  ancient 
or  modem,  especially  in  the  negro  slavery  of 
recent  centuries ; of  the  last  Westermarck  says 
truly ; 

'This  system  of  slavery  ...  at  least  in  the  British  colonies 
and  the  Slave  States  surpassed  In  cruelty  the  slavery  of  any 
pagan  country,  ancient  or  modem.*! 

Concerning  the  slave  among  the  lower  races  we  can 
accept  the  conclusion  of  this  authority  that  as  a 
rule  ‘he  is  treated  kindly,  very  commonly  os  an 
inferior  member  of  the  family.*  Of  the  slavery 
among  the  fishing  tribes  of  the  N.W.  coast  of  N, 
America  we  are  told  that  it  was  of  a rather  mild 
type. 

'Slaves,  as  a rule,  were  well-fed  and  well-treated,  as  was 
natural  with  valuable  property  * (a  significant  remark,  of  wide 
application).  'The  condition  of  the  bondman  indeed  seems 
generally  to  have  been  little  Inferior  to  that  of  his  master.' > 
After  considering  the  evidence  with  regard  to 
slavery  on  the  Grold  Coast  of  Africa,  Westermarck 
declares : 

' The  lot  of  a slave  is  not  generally  one  of  hardship,  but  is  on 
the  whole  far  better  than  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer  in 
England.** 

These  conclusions  could  be  confirmed  by  evidence 
from  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

A difference  has  been  observed  in  the  treatment 
of  slaves  oaptured  in  war  or  purchased  from  out- 
side the  tribe  and  that  of  slaves  bom  within  the 
group,  especially  in  the  house  of  their  master.  It 
appears  tnat  the  latter  are  generally  better  treated 
than  the  former.  Thus,  in  Central  Africa,  slavery 
is  more  severe  in  character  among  pastoral  than 
among  agricultural  tribes,  because  the  slaves  of 
the  former  are  for  the  most  part  war-captives, 
whereas  those  of  the  latter  are  slaves  mostly  by 
inheritance.  Domestic  slaves  seem  to  be  more 
favoured  than  slaves  employed  in  the  fields. 
Sumner’s  statement  with  regard  to  slavery  in 
Africa  would  be  equally  tme  of  other  areas  of 
primitive  culture : 

* Whenever  slaves  liv«  in  a family,  shoring  in  the  family  life 
and  ssaociating  freely  with  the  mole  members  of  it  in  ueir 
work,  religion,  play,  eto.,  the  slavery  Is  of  a very  light  type 
and  implies  no  hardship  for  the  slave.'  4 

We  may  give  just  one  typical  case,  outside  of 
Africa,  m N.  Borneo : 

* In  most  coses  [the  slaves]  have  been  brought  up  os  ordinary 
members  of  the  family,  and  have  no  wish  to  leave  their  home. 
Oases  of  unkind  treatment  are  very  few  and  far  between.** 

IV.  Effects  of  slavery, — The  effect  of 
slavery  upon  human  life  is  well  expressed  by 
Sumner,  when  he  says : 

* Slavery,  wherever  it  has  existed,  bos  affected  all  the  moret 
of  the  society.  . . . When  adopted  into  the  folkways  it  has 
dominated  and  given  tone  and  color  to  them  olL’  * 

We  can  speak  here  only  of  a few  of  its  many 
far-reaching  effects. 

One  result  of  slavery  which  has  often  been 
emphasized — perhaps  too  much  so — is  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  same  writer,  slavery  has  been  ‘the 
great  schoolmaster  to  teach  men  steady  work  * ; 
‘ slavery  is  a part  of  the  discipline  by  which  the 
human  r^  haa  le€mied  to  carry  on  industrial 
organization.*^  Now,  while  it  may  be  true  that 
‘man  is  naturally  inclined  to  idleness,*  this,  as 
Westermarck  points  out,  is  ‘not  because  he  is 
averse  from  muscular  activity  as  such,  but  because 
he  dislikes  the  monotony  of  regular  labour  and  the 
ment^  exertion  it  implies.*®  Now,  outside  of 
hunting  and  fighting,  and  to  a certain  degree 
trading,  the  laboor  in  primitive  times,  as  in  later 

! L7U. 

I H.  W.  H«n»haw,  art  'Slavery,*  in  HAI IL  598. 

»i.  678f.  *P.  209f. 

* Dorothy  Oator  Everyday  Life  anuyng  the  MeadL-hanHere^ 
London  and  New  York,  1906,  p.  198. 

« P.  262.  7 lb. 

* iL  268;  of.  O.  Ferrero,  'Lee  Formee  primitlvee  du  travail,' 
Revue  ecienHJique,  ser.  Iv.  voL  v.  [1896]  831  fit. 
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civilizations,  was  monotonous  and  uninteresting. 
Men  preferred  to  be  idle  if  they  could  compel 
other  persons  to  work  for  them,  nor  would  any 
one  do  it  unless  compelled. 

* The  original  problem,'  Dealey  and  Ward  hold,  * was  how  to 
make  men  work,^and  they  add  that  'nothing  short  of  slavery 
oould  ever  have  accomplished  this.'l 

In  another  place,  however.  Ward  criticizes  the 
view  expressed  by  Spencer^  that  without  slavery 
the  stage  of  discipline  is  never  reached : 

'The  constant  spur  of  want  Is  sufficient  of  itself  to  accomplish 
this,  as  is  evidenced  by  non-tlaveholding  industrial  societies.'* 
It  may  be  a^^reed  that  slavery  played  an  importajit 
rdle  in  disciplining  men  to  nnintermpted  labour, 
but  some  prevalent  theories  as  to  the  transmission 
of  this  capacity  csmnot  be  accepted. 

Thus  the  sociologists  just  quoted  set  forth  the  view  that  the 
stronger  and  more  adaptable  persons,  who  oould  bear  and 
survive  the  burdens  of  their  enslaved  existence,  oould  ' transmit 
some  small  increment  of  their  new-found  powers  of  endurance 
to  their  posterity.  For  the  capacity  to  labour  is  a tjpioal 
" acquired  character,"  that  has  been  transmitted  in  minute 
addiuons  from  parent  to  ofifSprlng  and  generation  to  generation 
of  slaves,  until  great  numbers  of  men  were  at  last  bom  with  a 
"natural"  or  constitutional  power  to  apply  themselves  to 
monotonons  tasks  during  their  whole  lives.^* 

Now  it  should  be  observed  that  the  contrasts  so 
often  drawn  between  native  aptitudes  of  men  in 
primitive  life  and  in  civilization  are,  to  say  the 
least,  very  questionable.®  Even  if  any  such 
difference  should  be  established,  it  could  not  he 
explained  in  the  manner  set  forth  by  Dealey  and 
Ward.  The  trouble  with  their  position  is  that,  on 
their  theory,  capacity  to  labour  is  an  acquired 
character,  and  hence,  biologically  consider^  its 
transmission  through  inheritance  is  very  unlikely. 
If  there  are  any  mnate  differences  in  regard  to 
capacity  for  labour  between  contemporary  mankind 
and  our  earliest  ancestors,  a more  plausiole  kind  of 
esmlanation  would  be  found  in  the  operation  of  a 
principle  of  selection,  by  which  the  more  indnstri- 
ons  type  of  man  survived  and  those  unfit  for 
steady  and  irksome  toil  were,  partially  at  least, 
eliminated. 

The  great  fundamental  effect  of  slavery  on  the 
economic  activities  of  mankind,  and  through  them 
on  other  social  traits,  is  the  divifidon  of  labour. 
It  is  the  origin^  differentiation  of  human  society 
into  a governing  and  regulating  and  a governed 
and  operating  class. 

Slavery  * creates  a set  of  persons  horn  to  work  that  others 
may  not  work,  and  not  to  think  In  order  that  others  may 
think.'* 

Thus  was  made  possible  the  leisure  class,  released 
from  constant  toil,  and  the  historical  function  of 
this  class,  whatever  that  may  have  been. 

* Leisure  U the  great  need  of  early  sooieties,  and  slaves  only 
can  give  men  leisure.' 7 

That  the  keeping  of  slaves  furthered  the 
augmentation  and  accumulation  of  wealth,  with 
all  the  power  €md  prestige  that  go  with  it,  need 
hardly  be  said. 

A further  consequence  of  this  division  of  laboiur 
and  the  social  wtinction  based  upon  it  is 
a contempt  for  manual  labour,  domestic  and 
agricultural,  and,  in  later  stages  of  economic 
development,  IndnstriaL 

To  give  but  two  typical  instances : In  Uganda  the  prevalence 
of  slavery  'causes  all  manual  labour  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
derogatory  to  the  digni^  of  a free  man,**  and  in  Dahomey 
' agnculture  is  desplsM  because  slaves  are  employed  in  it.'  * 


IP.  89f. 

* In  his  Stiidy  of  Sociology/^,  London,  1880,  p.  193. 

* Dynamxc  Sociology^  New  York,  18w,  L 541. 

* Text-book  of  Sociology t p.  91. 

thls  point  F.  Boas,  The  Mind  of  Primitive  Jfaii, 
.....  ‘Mental  T^ts  of  Primitive 


* See  on  _ . 

New  York,  1911,  esp.  oh.  iv. 
and  Civilized  Man.* 

® Bagehot,  p.  7S.  ▼ Ib.  p.  72. 

8 C.  T.  \^8on  and  R.  W.  Felkin,  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  London,  1882,  L 180,  quoted  m MI  it  272. 


JUVUUWUt  XOVf  aaa  .MSA  sa«  . 

• B.  F.  Burton,  A Miition  to  OeleU,  King  of  I)ahtmyey, 
London,  1864,  IL  2^  quoted  in  Spenoer,  UL  460. 


V.  Slavery  aed  religion  in  primitive 
CULTURE, — Slavery,  like  other  features  of  the 
mores  of  a people,  has  had  the  sanction  of  the 
prevailing  religion.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  how  recently  slavery  was  not 
only  recognized  by  the  governments  of  leading 
nations  professedly  Christian,  hut  sdso  championed 
by  eminent  theologians  as  an  institution  of  divine 
sanction  and  even  prescription. 

An  interesting  phenomenon  in  primitive  slaveiy 
— how  wide-spread  has  not  been  determined — is 
the  seouring  of  freedom  by  a slave  through  his 
devoting  hi^elf  to  some  deity. 

Among  the  Ewe-zpaaking  peoples  of  the  Slave  Coast  of  W. 
Africa,  e.a.,  * according  to  custom,  any  elave  who  takes  refuge 
in  a temple  and  dedicates  himself  to  the  service  of  a god,  cannot 
be  reclauned  bv  his  owner,*  but.  we  are  told,  * as  by  paying  a 
fee  to  the  priaste  the  owner  can  oloae  the  doors  of  all  the  temples 
in  the  nei^bourhood  to  his  fugitive  slaves,  this  provision  of  an 
asylum  for  an  ill-treated  slave  is  more  apparent  than  reaL’  x 
A parallel  to  this  is  found  in  the  emancipation  of  a 
sen  in  medUeval  Europe  through  his  taking  holy 
orders. 

A curious  view  of  the  relation  between  slavery 
and  religion  was  put  forth  by  A Comte,*  whicn 
would  scarcely  deserve  attention  or  require  refuta- 
tion at  the  present  time,  except  for  the  fact  that  it 
seems  still  to  have  adherents  and  has  been  repeated 
with  approval  by  J.  E.  Ingram  in  his  valuable 
work  on  the  History  of  Slavery  and  Serfdom* 

Since,  so  this  theory  has  it,  the  rise  of  polytheism  was  con- 
temporary with  or  soon  followed  the  formation  of  sedentary 
oommunities,  it  is  concluded  that  that  religious  system  was 
coincident  in  time  with  the  system  of  slavery.  To  Quote 
Ingram : * There  la,  in  fact,  a natural  correlation  between  them, 
as  there  is  between  fetichism  and  the  massacre  of  captives,  and 
between  monotheism  and  liberty  * ; i.e.,  ' fetichism,  aa  a strictly 
local  religion,  tended  to  the  extermination  of  prisoners,  because 
it  oould  not  establish  any  spiritual  tie  between  the  victors  and 
the  vanqui^^  sufficdent  to  check  the  impulse  to  destruction. 
But  ea<m  form  of  polytheitm  being  of  a receptive  and  ac- 
commodating nature,  and  not  absolutely  excluding  the  others, 
the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  had  sufficient  community  of 
religious  Ideas  to  admit  habitual  harmony,  whOst  there  was  yet 
a sufficient  difference  to  maintain  a cert^  distance  between 
them.  The  submission  of  the  vanquished  implied  an  admission 
of  the  Inferiori^  of  his  deities,  and  the  acknowledgment  sufBoed 
to  consecrate  his  permanent  subordination.' 

While  there  ia  an  element  of  truth  in  these 
speculations,  especially  in  the  sentence  last  quoted, 
as  an  explanation  of  the  cause  of  slavery  it  is 
wholly  inadequate. 

VI.  Distribution  op  slavery  among  prim- 
itive PEOPLES  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS, — 
Slavery  is  unknown  in  aboriginal  Australia.^  In 
Oceania  it  is  found  in  only  a few  islands  and  districts, 
being  confined,  in  Melanesia,  almost  entirely  to 
W.  New  Guinea,  and,  in  Polynesia,  to  TaJhiti  and 
New  Zealand ; xt  probably  does  not  exist  at  all 
in  Micronesia.  There  is  no  clear  evidence  of 
slavery  among  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  while  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
Malay  Archipelago  and  the  Philippinea  In  the 
last-named  group  the  most  primitive  and  probably 
the  aboriginal  race,  the  Negritos,  have  no  slaves. 
It  is  found  among  a considerable  number  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  Indo-China  and  India ; it  is 
unknown  among  such  very  primitive  groups  as  the 
Todas  and  the  Veddas.  In  Central  Asia  and 
Siberia  its  existence  has  been  proved  only  in  the 
case  of  the  natives  of  Kamchatka;  some  of  the 
Bedawin  of  Arabia  and  N.  Africa  keep  slaves. 

Slavery  was  a well-established  institution  in  the 
civilized  states  of  the  American  continent,  in 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Pern,  before  the 
European  conquest,  but  was  very  uncommon 
among  the  other  aborigines.  In  N.  America  it 
^pears  to  have  been  unknown  outside  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  area  from  Bering  Strait  to  N.  California. 
The  institution  is  whofiy  foreign  to  Eskimo  life, 

1 A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Evoe-epsahing  Peebles  of  the  Slave  Coast, 
London,  1890,  p.  220. 

* Court  de  pMloeophie  positive,  6 vols.,  Paxis,  1880-42,  leqon  6& 

•P.  7. 
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though  in  Alaska  it  has,  in  a few  instances,  been 
borrowed  from  neighbouring  Indian  tribes.  Its 
occurrence  has  been  reported  from  a few  scattered 
Central  and  S.  American  tribes. 

Africa  is  intimately  related  to  the  institution  of 
slavery,  not  only  by  its  being  the  great  source  of 
supply  of  the  slave-trade  of  modem  European  and 
American  nations,  but  also  by  its  being  the  conti- 
nent where  slavery  prevails  most  extensively  among 
native  peoples  of  a primitive  culture.  Leaving  out 
of  consideration  the  civilized  and  semi-civuized 
peoples  of  N.  Africa,  Nieboer  finds  only  two 
districts  where  there  is  no  clear  positive  evidence 
of  the  practice ; these  are  S.  Amca  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  and  the  region  about  the  Upper  Nile  to 
the  south-west  of  ADysainia,  Particularly  large 
aggregations  of  dave-keeping  tribes  are  found  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea  and  in  the  district  formed  by 
Lower  Guinea  and  the  territory  bordering  on  the 
Congo.  It  occurs  equally  among  Sudanese  and 
Bantu  peoples.  It  does  not  exist  among  the 
Pygmies  and  the  Bushmen,  and  there  U no  definite 
evidence  of  its  occurrence  among  the  Hottentots.^ 

Lm&ATxnua — The  following  books  will  giro  more  extended 
dlsousrions  of  the  subject  and  references  to  most  of  the 
literature : H.  J.  Nieboer,  Slaoery  as  an  Industrial  Syttsm : 
Zthnoloffioal  Rss«arche$^  The  Hague,  1900,  ^910  (references 
In  this  art.  are  to  first  ed.);  E.  Westermarck,  If/,  2 vols., 
London,  1906-06,  esp.  ch.  xxviL  ; L.  T.  Hobhonae,  Moral*  in 
Evolution^  2 vols.,  do.  190a  esp.  pt.  L ch.  vi. ; L.  T.  Hobhouse. 
G.  C.  Wheeler,  and  M.  Ginsberw,  Ths  Matenal  OuUure  and 
Social  IrutittUumt  qf  th*  Simpler  People*:  An  Essay  in 
Correlation^  do.  1916 ; W.  G.  Sumner.  Folkways.  Boston, 
1911,  esp.  oh.  vi. : H.  Spencer,  The  Prineiplss  of  Sociology^ 
London,  1.^  1898,  ils.  1898,  iiL  1896  (esp.  pt.  vlii.  ch.  xv.). 

Albert  N.  Gilbertson. 

SLAVERY  (Christian).  — x.  Introductory.  — 
Slavery  has  existed  from  very  early  times  and  is 
hardly  extinct  in  the  world  to-day.  Few  institu- 
tions have  produced  greater  evil,  and,  though  in 
primitive  and  semi-barbarous  communities  it  may 
have  been  for  a time  and  in  certain  places  a 
necessary  step  in  human  progress,  in  its  more 
develop^  forms  in  the  Homan  empire  and  the 
New  World  it  has  been  the  cause  of  an  enormous 
amount  of  suffering,  most  of  which  must  be  un- 
recorded. The  causes  of  slavery  are  at  first  sight 
manifold.  It  may  be  the  result  of  capture  in  war  ; 
it  may  be  a punishment  for  crime  or  debt;  or  a 
man  who  is  starving  may  sell  himself  or  his 
children  to  buy  food.  But,  the  more  we  examine 
the  subject,  the  more  we  find  that  the  primary 
cause  is  capture  in  war,  particularly  when  the  war 
is  between  different  races.  (We  shall  see  presently 
that  the  racial  element  accounts  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  slavery  or  the  lingering  of  leg^  and  social 
anomalies  where  they  would  otherwise  probably 
have  disappeared.)  A stronger  race  captures  a 
weaker,  but  does  not  exterminate  it,  and  the 
vanquished  become  the  thralls  of  their  victors. 
Only  as  a substitute  for  slaughter  can  slavery  be 
said  to  have  been  a step  forwa^  in  moral  process. 
It  must  be  considered  nistorically  and  in  relation 
to  law,  economics,  ethics,  and  theology;  and  the 
Church,  in  this  as  in  other  things,  affected  and 
was  affected,  by  the  social  and  political  institutions 
among  which  it  new. 

2.  In  the  Old  Testament.  — Slavery  existed 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  among  all  the  peoples  of 
antiquity,  but  it  appears  in  muder  forms  and  was 
inspired  by  a more  humane  spirit  than  in  either 
Greece  or  Home,  and  there  was  nothing  in  Israel 
to  correspond  to  the  vast  pyramids  of  Egypt  or 
buildinn  of  Assyria  reared  oy  the  ceaseless  labour 
of  thralls  working  under  the  lash  of  their  oppres- 
sors.® In  the  Semitic  foreworld  slaves  were 

1 A distribution-xnAp  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  second  edition 
of  Nieboer's  work. 

> For  slavey  In  ancient  Babvlonia  see  O.  H.  W.  Johns,  The 
Oldest  Code  of  Laws  in  the  World  (Code  of  Hammurabi,  king  of 
Babylon,  2286-2242  aa),  Edinburgh,  1908. 


probably  captives  in  war.  The  Israelites  from 
being  sojourners  became  bondmen  in  Egypt  and 
owea  their  deliverance  to  Moses.  Here,  as  else- 
where, what  is  properly  called  slavery  shades  off 
imperceptibly  into  what  is  not.  Tne  Hebrew 
'QV  is  used  of  the  service  of  servai.bs  and  of  slaves 
to  their  masters,  of  subjects  serving  their  king, 
and  of  serving  God.  Its  cognates  in  other  Semitic 
tonjraes  have  a like  variety  of  meanings.^ 

Tne  OT  legislation  as  to  slavery  is  given  in  art. 
Slavery  (Jewish). 

3.  In  the  New  Testament — There  is  no  explicit 
condemnation  of  slavery  in  the  teaching  01  our 
Lord.  It  would  even  be  difficult  to  say  how  much 
He  refers  to  it,  as  the  Greek  can  mean  * slave,* 
* bond  servant,*  or  * servant.*  The  later  differ- 
entiation into  free,  half-free,  and  unfree,  or  free 
man,  serf,  and  slave,  was  not  definitely  evolved. 
But  it  remains  true  that  the  abolitionist  could 

goint  to  no  one  text  in  the  Gospels  in  defence  of 
is  position,  while  those  who  defended  slavery 
coula  appeal  at  any  rate  to  the  letter  of  Scripture. 
Our  Lord  accepted  the  political  end  social  con- 
ditions of  His  time,  leaving  His  teaching  to  work 
out  its  consequences  in  the  Christian  Church  and 
in  the  course  of  history. 

In  St.  Paul  we  find  more  explicit  references  and 
a more  developed  doctrine  of  the  relation  of  man 
to  man.  Thus  in  I Co  12^*  * were  we  all  baptized 
into  one  body,’  str*  Sovhot  etrs  fhe^depoif  and  in 
Gal  3*  ‘ there  can  be  neither  bond  nor  free  ...  for 
ye  all  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus.**  But  it  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon  that  St.  Paul’s  teaching  is 
most  clear.  Onesimus  was  a runaway  slave  whom 
the  apostle  was  sending  back  to  his  master 
Philemon. 


The  names  Onesimus  and  Philemon  are  both  Phryg^n,  and 
* for  some  reason  or  other  Phrygiim  slaves  were  regiu^ed  with 
contempt* : ^•py^  irkr/yils  aostvuv  «eat  Siejcovla-rtpos  was  an 
old  saying.*  ^e  name  Onesimus  is  frequent  in  inscriptions. 
St.  Paul  asks  that  Onesimus  may  be  fornven,  that 
he  may  be  received  as  he  himself  would  nave  been 
(v.”).  But  there  is  no  condemnation  of  slavey. 
Nevertheless  it  has  been  rightly  said  that  *St. 
Paul  does  not  seem  quite  to  Uko  the  relation.*^ 
Why  was  it  that  he  and  others  were  slow  to  con- 
demn an  institution  fraught  with  so  much  evil  to 
mankind?  Three  reasons  may  be  assigned:  (I) 
our  Lord  left  the  implications  of  His  teaching  to 
be  worked  out  iu  time,  as  we  saw  above ; (2)  the 
immediate  abolition  or  attempted  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  Homan  empire  would  probably  have 
led  to  the  collapse  of  the  fabric  of  society ; * (3)  the 
early  Church  was  buoyed  up  with  the  hoM  of 
the  immediate  second  coming  of  Christ ; hence 
earthly  things  did  not  matter  so  much,  and,  what- 
ever a man’s  condition  in  this  world,  it  was  gener- 
ally better  for  him  to  remain  in  it,  and  be  faithful 
to  his  duties  towards  those  with  whom  he  found 
himself  in  relation  whether  as  a master  or  as  a 
bond-servant.* 

The  more  closely  we  examine  the  thought  of  the 
NT  writers  and  understand  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived,  the  less  shall  we  be  inclined  to 

I S«e  O.  O.  WhitehouM,  In  BTJDB,  s.v.  * Servant,  Slave, 
Slavery.* 

a Of.  also  Ool  8ri. 


* Wallon,  Hist,  de  Veselavage  dans  VantiqxtiU^  !L  611; 
W.  O.  E.  Oeeterley,  In  The  Expositor**  Greek  Testament,  Iv. 
[19101 207,  *The  Epistle  to  Philemon.* 

* EL  M.  Owatkin,  Early  Churoh  History,  London,  1909,  L 
288,  n.  L 

a Perhaps  Uiis  has  suggested  the  use  of  the  term  * Spartacist  * 
by  the  extreme  sodalists  of  the  present  day,  as  Spartacus  was 
a leader  of  slave  revolt. 

« Of.  Eph  6»*»,  Ool  828-41,  ITS  61,  Tit  2«^,  1 P 2l«.  We  may 
probably  infer  that  St.  Paul  felt  that  there  was  some  danger 
lest  the  new  sense  of  spiritual  dignity,  ••ud  of  spiritual  relation 
between  Christiana  of  all  oondiuons,  should  tend  violently  to 
destroy  the  old  social  order ; he  Is  afraid  lest  the  oonduot  of 
Ohrisrian  men  should  bring  discredit  or  suspicion  upon  the 
religion  of  Christ. 
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be  surprised  at  their  attitude  towards  this  and 
other  social  questions. 

It  is  a mistake  to  say  that  St.  Paul  consciously 
addressed  himself  to  the  task  of  abolishing  slavery 
by  urging  those  aspects  of  the  gospel  which,  in 
their  practical  application,  he  knew  would  eventu- 
idly  undermine  it.  ‘ It  is  not  likely  that  he  saw 
the  way  to  its  destruction  at  all.*  ^ But  this  does 
not  mean  that  the  Apostle  thought  that  slavery  was 
right  in  itself,  and  a thing  so  anti- Christian 
in  its  nature  coi^d  not  permanently  continue. 

4.  In  the  early  Church. — There  axe  few  refer- 
ences to  slavery  m the  Apostolic  Fathers. 

St.  IfTiuitias  says  that  tlaves  ought  not  to  b«  despised,  nor 
ought  they  to  be  puffed  up : kcu  fiiii  virtpij^awi* 

airrol  ^vaxova^mcrav,  iXX'  Btov  irKwlov 

SovXsWrwerav,  Iva  icpcirroKOV  iXrvOtpla^  aipirt^aw 

awh  rov  Kotrov  <Xru^«poGoeax,  tva  pAf  SovXot  €vp«&S>irtv 
St.  BamabM  doM  not  wish  ^ves  to  be  oommanded  with 
bitterness  ; Ov  pA  iirtrtL^pt  waiSiff-Kjj  If  SevXtf  avv  ir  wixpi^,  rott 
iwl  rbi'  ttvrbv  iXjri^ovax,  ftijirort  ov  rbv  iir* 

B*6v'  Sri  ^XScv  ovK  iwl  ir^e’ctiror  jcaXiirat,  iSX*  oOr  IXa^fba 

^rot/xao'c.* 

The  Fathers  of  the  Church  make  frequent  refer- 
ence to  slavery  and  generally  show  pity  for  the 
slave  without  condemning  the  insntution.  In 
many  cases  a common  faith  must  have  drawn 
master  and  slave  together  closer  than  would  have 
been  possible  had  one  or  both  been  heathen,  for  in 
Christ  they  shared  a higher  unity.  This  was 
intensified  during  persecution,  when  the  humblest 
slaves  amazed  the  Roman  populace  by  showing  a 
fortitude  as  great  as  that  oi  any  saint  or  hero. 

At  the  persecution  of  Lyons  end  Vienne  in  A.D.  177  it  wes  ssld 
of  the  torture  of  the  sieve  girl  Blendine,  * Never  women  in  our 
time  suiffered  so  much  as  this  one.*  ^ Likewise  et  the  niertyrdom 
of  St.  Perpetue  in  203.  * There  is  something  here  even  more 

signifloent  then  the  lofty  courage  of  Perpetue,  which  forms  the 
front  of  the  story.  From  first  to  lest  she  never  dreams  that 
Revocetus  end  Felicites  ere  less  then  her  equals  end  com- 
panions in  Christ.  Enthusiasm  might  have  nerved  the  matron 
and  the  slave  apart : but  no  mere  enthusiasm  could  have  loined 
their  hands  in  death.  The  mischievous  ecoentricines  of 
Montenism  ere  as  dust  in  the  balance  while  we  watch  the 
mighty  working  of  the  power  of  another  world  in  which  not 
only  the  vulgar  fear  of  death  is  overoome,  but  the  deepest 
social  division  of  the  ancient  world  is  utterly  forgotten.' > 

With  the  end  of  persecution  Christianity  was 
not  put  to  so  severe  a test  in  its  members^  and  so 
there  was  always  a tendency  to  slip  back  into  the 
standards  of  a world  still  largely  heathen  at  heart, 
for  the  structure  of  ancient  society  lasted  beyond 
the  conversion  of  Constantine,  though  several 
forces  were  combining  to  shake  it.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  Church,  and  the 
Fathers  who  were  her  spokesmen,  tended  to 
palliate  and  even  to  compromise  with,  rather  than 
to  oppose,  the  evils  oi  slavery,  and  that  the 
thougnt  of  a spiritual  society  in  which  all  earthly 
distinctions  are  of  little  account  was  not  so  clear 
to  the  minds  of  a later  generation  as  it  was  to  St. 
Paul,  or  to  master  and  slave  who  died  together  in 
the  Roman  amphitheatre.  It  was  easier  to  say, 
therefore,  that  the  * true  slavery  is  the  slavery  of 
sin  * than  to  grapple  with  the  evils  of  an  institu- 
tion inseparame  from  ancient  society. 

As  the  doctrinal  system  of  Christianity  became 
more  explicit,  it  may  seem  remarkable  that  its 
moral  implications  did  not  become  more  explicit 
too.  A few  quotations  will  show  the  attitudes  of 
the  Fathers,  &ough  here,  as  elsewhere,  they  vary 
as  the  spirit  of  each  is  that  of  a mystic,  a dog- 
matist, an  administrator,  or  a lawyer. 

St.  Irennu*  tayt  thst  before  redemption  there  was  no  differ- 
enoe  among  men  : * Signiflcans  quoniam  secundum  camem  ex 
liberie,  et  ex  eervis  Christus  etatueret  Olios  Dei,  eimillter 
omnibus  dans  munus  Spiritus  vivifloantis  nos.*  s 


1 M.  R.  Vincent,  The  Epietlet  to  the  Phitippiane  and  Philemon 
(JCC),  Edinburgh.  1897,  p.  106. 

* Ad  Polycarp.  Iv.  8.  * Ep.  xix.  7. 

* Qwatkin,  L 168.  The  account  of  her  martyrdom  Is  in  Eus. 
HE  v.  1 (PQ  XX.  416). 

# Qwatkin,  U-  127. 

• Contra  Hoer.  rv.  xxi.  8 (,PQ  viL  1046) ; ed.  W.  W.  Harvey, 
2 vole.,  Cambridge,  1857.  IL  227. 


Clement  of  Alexandria  protarts  against  unfair  treatment  of 
slaves,  quoting  the  proverb  : 0?a  yip  S4<nroiva  roiASe  a 
and  states  the  eqxiality  of  moeter  and  slave  before  Ood.  He 
draws  out  the  Pauline  teaching  that  it  is  the  duty  of  slaves  to 
obey  their  masters  and  of  wives  to  obey  their  husbands,  and,  if 
those  in  authority  are  bad,  the  duty  of  submission  remains  the 
same. 

Ongen  recalls  in  what  terms  Oelsus  had  reproached  the  first 
Christians  with  the  numbv  of  ^ves  they  counted  amongst 
them  : rowrovt  y^  a^Covt  rov  o^rrtpov  6cov  av^9«v  o/MXoyovvr«f 
8v|Lt  ctoxv,  on  fiovovt  ro^  ijX^tow  «al  lycwtcr  koX  ovota^rovs 
Kol  avdpAiroSoy  eat  yuvoio,  aoi  irotlopia,  nelBeiv  i04XovrC  re  koX 
ivvayrau^  Christiims  ougbt  to  show  their  slaves  how,  while 
having  a free  spirit,  they  can  be  ennobled  by  religion. 

Justin  Mart:^  recalls  the  forgotten  spiritof  universal  brother- 
hood.S  Tertulllan  invokes  the  same  spirit  of  world-wide 
charity:  'Unam  omnium  rempublicam  agnoa^mus  mundum. 

. . . Fratres  autem  etiam  vestri  sumus.  Jure  naturae  matria 
nnius,  etsi  voa  parum  homines,  quia  malt  fratrea*^ 

Amobius  enforces  the  same  truth : * Idciroo  anlmaa  misit,  ut 
. . . expugnarent  atque  everterent  oivitates,  aervltutia  op- 
primerent,  et  manciporent  se  Jugo,  et  ad  ultimum  flerent 
alterius  altera  potestatis  natalium  oonditione  mutata.'^ 

This  equidity  of  all  mankind  is  asserted  many  times.  St 
Jsrome  remarks : * Aequaliter  omnes  nascimur,  et  Imperatores, 
et  pauperes:  aequaliter  et  morimur  omnee;  aequalis  enim 
conditio  est.*  * 

St  Ambrose  says : ' Badem  enim  nature  omnium  mater  est 
hominnm ; et  ideo  fratres  sumus  omnes,  nna  atqna  eadem 
metre  geniti,  oognationisque  eodem  lure  devicti.*  t 
St  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  does  not  think  that  slavery  in  Itself  is 
bad  : ovy  8n  aitrvvmfif  iovKeia,  AXX*  6n  rh  Sovhoy  ovra,  iXevOepior 
vkd,TTecfvai~  koxov.S 

Again,  tne  relation  of  master  and  slave  is  compared  by 
St.  Cym  of  Alexandria  with  that  of  ^e  znaker  and  the  thing 
made  : ov  yl^  ov  iror*  «vri}v  rf  ietnr&rQ  ^pdcrg 

8ovXov,  T(f  roiiiotiVTi,  rb 

Despite  the  timiditv  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  the 
instinct  of  the  Church  was  against  slavery.  It  is 
significant  that  no  early  Christian  epitaph  bears 
the  inscription  ‘ slave. Three  Roman  bishops, 
Fvaristns,  Anicetus,  and  Calixtus  i.,  had  been 
slaves.  The  tendency  of  the  Fathers  certainly 
was  to  nrge  the  slave  to  be  obedient,  rather  than 
to  urge  the  master  to  set  him  free. 

St.  Angnstins  writesl:  'Etiam  sermo  mihi  est  ad  vos,  servl, 
qulcomque  dominos  camalas  habetis,  cuioumqne  servidl  con- 
^tionem  debetis.  Obedite  dominis  vestris,  diligite  ex  oorde, 
non  ad  ocolum  servientes,  sed  minlsterium  ex  amore  facientes : 
quia  et  illoe  Deus  constituit  ut  vobis  dozninentur,  et  vos  ut 
serviatis.  Bene  serviate  propter  Deum  quia  de  bono  servitio 
mercedem  habsbitis.  Si  bont  fueritis,  mellores  erids  dominis 
: quia  apud  Deum  anlma  uniuscuiusque  non  est  dis- 
camenda  nobilitace,  ted  opere,  neo  genere,  sed  actione.'^o 
Augustine  thinks  that  the  aute  of  slavery  is  the  result  of 
human  sin.  He  disonases  the  question  in  the  de  CivitaU  Dei, 
xix.  16. 

The  decrees  of  Councils  and  Canons  are  some- 
times interpreted  as  favourable,^  sometimes  as 
unfavourable,  to  the  slave.  Did^  the  Church 
hasten  the  powers  of  gradual  emancipation  which 
without  her  would  not  ultimately  have  borne  the 
fruit  that  it  did,  or  did  she  retaxa  a change  which 
but  for  her  would  have  gone  farther  and  achieved 
its  end  more  quickly  ? The  right  view  is  between 
the  two,  though  the  truth  is  on  the  whole  more 
favourable  to  the  Church  than  otherwise.  The 
spirit  of  Christianity,  like  leaven  working  within 
human  society,  always  tended  towards  n^dom ; 
but  individual  Christian  writers  and  the  official 
decrees  of  Councils  erred  on  the  side  of  a nervous 
fear  of  disturbing  established  institutiona  ^ The 
same  tendency  which  we  see  in  St.  Aug^istine  in 
the  West  appears  in  the  East  in  St.  Gregory  and 
St.  BasiL  A church  of  Cappadocia  by  common 
consent  elected  for  bishop  a ^ave  of  SimpUda,  a 
rich  matron,  generous  towards  the  poor,  but 
suspected  of  heresy.  Gregory  and  Basil  con- 
secrated him  on  the  prayers  of  the  people,  but 
they  do  not  boldly  claim  that  it  is  right  to  ordain 
a slave  without  tne  consent  of  Ms  master.  That 


1 Poed.  iiL  11 CPQ  vUL  649). 

* Contra  CeU.  iiL  44  (PQ  xL  977).  , _ 

* IL  1.  * Apol.  adv.  GenUe,  88  f. 

« Adv.  Oentee,  IL  89  ; for  theao  and  other  references  to  the 
Fathers  see  Walloo,  iiL  29S  ff. 

6 In  P$.  Ixxxi.  (4.  f De  Noe  et  Area,  26. 

8 Cat,  vi.,  de  Cho  Deo,  26. 

» Arffumentorum  de  S.  Spiritu  oapita  (PQ  Ixxv.  118^ 

10  Do  Tempore,  sermo  viL  12. 
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a slave  had  to  that  consent  has  gfenerally  been 
the  role  in  Catholic  Christianity.  But  in  Catholic 
Christianity  properly  understood  the  sacraments 
must  be  great  levellers,  though  the  implications 
of  this  were  not  fully  perceived.  So  St.  Gregory 
Nazianzus  extols  the  nobility  conferred  by 
baptism.^ 

As  regards  the  monastic  life  there  was  less 
difficulty  than  about  ordination.  Free  men  or 
slaves  were  subjected  to  three  yesurs*  probation.* 
If  a slave  fled  from  a monastery  and  sought  to  live 
elsewhere,  his  former  master  could  claim  him. 
The  simple  fact  of  sojourn  in  a monastery  in  order 
to  enter  there  suspended  servitude.* 

As  regards  marriage,  canon  ^ law  annulled  a 
marriage  of  slaves  contracted  without  the  know- 
ledge of  their  servile  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
priest ; if  this  was  known,  the  marriage  remained 
valid.  Pope  Hadrian  IV.  (1164-59)  proclaimed 
anew  the  validity  of  a znarrieige  contracted  with- 
out the  assent  of  the  master,  but  the  slave  must 
continue  to  serve  him. 

The  general  impression  left  by  the  study  of  the 
attitude  of  the  Church  is  that  it  tended  to  make 
slavery  milder,  though  not  to  abolish  it,  and,  owing 
to  its  excessive  care  for  the  rights  of  the  masters, 
even  to  perpetuate  what  would  otherwise  have 
passed  away.  But  in  patristic  literature  we  meet 
with  the  exhortation  to  masters  to  treat  their 
slaves  kindly.  Despite  the  worldly  compromises 
with  existing  institutions,  here  as  elsewhere  the 
spirit  of  Christ  was  at  work. 

5.  Slavery  and  imperial  law.— It  was,  however, 
not  only  in  the  working  out  of  the  gospel  precepts 
of  the  spiritual  equality  of  all  men  that  slavery 
was  modmed,  but  also  l^cause  of  its  place  in  the 
fabric  of  ancient  society.  Slavery  was  the  worst 
abuse  of  the  Boman  empire.^  It  was  a heritage 
from  ancient  times  vastly  increased  in  its  evil 
nature  and  its  extent,  and  made  worse  by  contact 
with  the  corrupt  elements  of  Greek  and  Oriental 
life.  That  the  slave  was  often  better  educated 
than  his  master  led  frequently  to  eulditional  evils, 
for  it  was  his  interest  to  pander  to  his  master’s 
lowest  vices,  and  he  had  no  rights  of  body  or  soul 
against  his  owner.  The  existence  of  a large  class 
of  freed  men  was  a further  misfortune,  for  their 
freedom  was  not  entire — it  took  several  genera- 
tions to  remove  the  stigma  of  slavery,  and  the 
freedman  still  retained  many  of  the  vices  of  the 
slave.  After  Traian  the  progressive  manumission 
of  freedmen  was  aiways  resisted  by  the  enlightened 
emperors  as  a permanent  conspiracy  againstBoman 
society,  but,  when  the  freedni^  no  longer  had  the 
taint  of  slavery  or  servile  vices,  the  danger  was 
removed.  Christian  influence  on  imperial  legisla- 
tion is  seen  as  early  as  Constantine,  who  authorized 
manumission  in  the  presence  of  Christian  people. 
Those  who  had  been  enfranchised  in  church  were 
to  enjoy  the  full  rights  of  Boman  citizenship. 
Clergy  were  enabled  to  give  by  their  wills  complete 
liberty  to  their  slaves  in  whatever  terms  they 
pleased.  Constantine  elevated  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Latin  right  to  the  full  Boman  citizen- 
ship those  who  had  been  freed  in  church  and 
suMequently  converted  to  Christianity.  One  of 
his  enactments  declared  free  a slave  who  should 
denounce  a ravisher.  The  work  of  Constantine 
was  carried  on  in  the  East  by  his  successors  at 
Constantinople,  while  in  the  West  it  was  pro- 
foundly mo<nfi^  by  the  barbarians. 

6.  Slavery  in  the  Elastem  Roman  empire. — ^The 
legislation  of  Justinian  here,  as  elsewhere,  was 
important. 

* We  can  perceive  that  between  the  age  of  Qaloe  and  the  ege 

1 Oratio,  xL,  * In  Sanctum  Baptiama ' iPO  zxzvi  8961). 

S Novella,  v.  2.  8 Code  qf  Jxutinian,  i.  88. 

4 Of.  art.  Snavnr  (Boman)L 


of  Justinian  the  feeling  that  man  is  naturally  free  has  KAr.«TTHi 
stronger,  and  this  feeling  was  in  the  spirit  of  Obristlani^. 
Florentius  said  that  liberty  was  a natural  faculty  whereas 
servitude  was  a constitution  contrary  to  nature ; and  thu 
view  Lb  adopted  by  Justinian  in  his  Institutes.' i 

Justinian  re-enacted  the  legislation  of  Constantine 
which  made  a master  who  killed  or  ill-treated  his 
slave  liable  to  punishment.  Slaves  who  became 
criminals  were  punished  more  severely  than  were 
free  men.  He  declared  that  slaves  could  not 
refuse  enfranchisement,  and  forbade  any  Jew, 
pagan,  or  heretic  to  have  an  orthodox  slave. 

Basil  the  Macedonian  (867-886)  ordered  the 
marriage  of  slaves  to  be  celebrated  with  the 
benediction  of  the  priest. 

Constantinus  Porphyrogenitus  (046-969)  fixed 
the  price  to  be  paid  mr  a slave  who  had  been 
brought  back. 

Alexius  Comnenus  (1081-1118)  re-enacted  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Church  sho^d  be  given  to  a 
slave  marriage ; unless  this  was  given,  ne  decreed 
that  the  newly-married  slaves  oe  freed.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  slaves  also  believed 
themselves  freed  by  the  ceremony.  But  Alexius 
declared  that  in  the  eye  of  God  all  men  are  equal. 

Dreadful  punishments  might  be  inflicted  on  the 
slave — mutilation  of  the  nose  and  ears,  or  gougmg 
out  of  the  eyes.  But  slavery  was  less  rigorous  in 
new  than  in  old  Rome,  for  with  the  consent  of  his 
master  a slave  might  enter  the  army  and  thereby 
become  free. 

YarlouB  terms  are  employed  by  Greek  writers  for  slaves  and 
slavery.  AovAor  was,  of  course,  the  usual  word;  sometimes 
avipawoSov  was  employed,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  Latto 
maneipiwn,  or  or  iv6paKtov\  domestioue  was  re- 

presented by  elKtnje.  After  the  cent.,  SevAoc  is  generally 
the  equivalent  of  famaltu.  Oonstantinus  Porphyrogenitus 
relates  bow  the  Venetians,  asked  by  Louis  L (814-840)  to  re- 
cognise his  susermin^,  refused,  asserting  itpeU  8ovXot 
6i\op»v  eZy€u  roO  r&y  rtepAitay  douXoi  here  being 

subjects.  TJatSaplo-ieri  is  used  for  aneilla  (the  ordinary  feminine 
of  serous).  From  the  10th  cent,  we  find  a new  ter^  ILtcXdfiot. 
The  fact  that  medieval  Greek,  like  modem  English,  took  its 
word  for  'slave*  from  the  Slav  peoples  shows  that  Slavs  were 
often  captured  and  made  use  of  as  slaves,  as  they  seemed  to 
possess  the  tcn^hness  and  docility  which  fitted  them  for 
servile  work.  (XcAA/3ot  was  apt  to  Se  confused  with  Upfikok, 

* Servians,'  as  ssroi  with  ServiC) 

Slavery  proper  disappeared  from  the  Eastern 
empire  in  the  13th  cent.  ; but,  as  in  Western 
Europe,  serfs,  not  personally  chattels,  but  tied  to 
the  land,  had  existed  from  the  time  of  Justinian. 
The  regular  word  was  ye6pyos,  colontut.  The 
emperor  Nicephorua  Phocas  in  963  forbade  re- 
ligious communities  to  build  new  houses  or 
monasteries  or  to  acquire  property  with  ground 
rents,  for  these  estates  were  worked  by  oLc^ou, 
who  were  bought  as  true  slaves  independent  of  the 
land,  but  they  soon  came  to  be  serfs  or  colons 
paying  a fixed  amount,  as  this  was  more  convenient 
for  monasteries  than  to  work  them  as  slaves,  need- 
ing continual  supervision. 

The  emperor  Manuel  Comnenus  (1143-1180) 
prohibited  all  forced  labour,  and  so  seems  to  have 
abolished  the  colonate  throughout  his  dominions, 
like  Louis  x.  of  France. 

Domestic  slavexy  disappeared  by  degrees  because 
of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  spiritual  equality 
of  all  men,  and  at  length  by  special  laws  forbidding 
the  sale  of  an  individual  freeman  and  punishing 
the  homicide  of  a slave  like  that  of  a free  man.* 
Slavery  certainly  had  as  a rule  merged  into  serf- 
dom from  the  time  of  Justinian,  though  its  dis- 
appearance may  not  have  been  as  complete  as  is 
sometimes  supposed.  It  was  hastened  by  the 

1 J.  B.  Bury,  Siti.  of  the  haler  Roman  Empire,  from 
Aroadiue  to  Irene,  Loixdon,  1889,  i.  87L  The  emperor  re- 
guarded  himeelf  as  the  protector  of  liberty : ' pro  libertate  qoam 
et  fovere  et  toeri  Romanis  legibiu  et  praecipue  noetro  nomini 
pecuUsure  est  * (quoted  by  Buryju 

3 For  slavery  In  the  Eastern  empire  see  H.  J.  Roby,  in 
Cambridae  Medieval  History,  iL  62-86  (a  convenient  summary 
of  JusUnlan's  legislation) ; E.  Biot,  he  VAholilitm,  de  Veedavage 
aneien  en  Oecident,  p.  207  ff. 
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turmoils  of  the  Latin  empire  in  the  East.  The 
war  against  the  infidel  was  responsible  for  the 
perpetuation  of  slavery.  In  1344  the  empress 
Anne  agreed  that  the  sultan  Orkhan  should  export 
as  slaves  captives  belonging  to  the  party  of  Canta- 
cuzenos.^  It  was  against  noth  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  the  time  to  sell  Christians  as  ^ves  to 
an  infidel. 

An  inter«stdn|'  docnment  auot«d  by  Finlay  records  the 
freeing  of  a serf  of  Duke  Antonio  of  Athens  in  : 

Kcu  f&aAAov  vot  ^payyot  cAcuSepor  xol  waiiCa  tmv 

waiSUtv  <rov  iriCirw  vropoueta^  rc  Sovkoo"<ivr)t  r*  Ayyopfoc 

KOViorKfwr,  ^Aatoirapovx^v  <cal  Anfpwr  o^wv 

TOiavTiTr  wopotKiov  irpov<6/uoy. 

7.  Slavery  in  the  Greek  Church. — A few  refer- 
ences to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  in  the  East 
further  illustrate  slavery  in  E.  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

If  a slave  is  made  a eunuch,  he  Is  to  be  freed  and  never  to  be 
sent  back  into  slavery  < — a nomocanon  of  Photius,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople  (t  891). 

* We  do  not  permit  slaves  to  be  called  to  office  without  their 
master’s  knowledge,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  masters  who 
possess  them,  for  such  a thing  works  the  overthrow  of  house- 
bolds.  But  if  a household  slave  ever  appear  worthy  of  obtain- 
ing a further  appointment,  such  as  our  Onesimos  appeared  to 
be,  and  the  masters  agree  to  set  him  free,  and  send  him  forth 
from  the  house,  so  let  it  be.** 

There  axe  vaxions  regulations  about  fugitive 
slaves  in  the  time  of  Justmian.^ 

A slave  shall  be  freed  if  he  make  known  the  rape  of  a virgin.0 
Those  compelled  to  do  something  shameful  shall  be  freed  by  the 
bishop. « U any  one  teach  a slave  to  despise  his  master,  let  him 
be  anathema.7 

During  the  Latin  empire  the  soil  was  generally 
cultivated  by  serfs,  as  is  shown  by  a letter  of 
Pope  Innocent  m.  to  the  archbishop  of  Patros  in 
1209.» 

8.  Slavery  and  the  barbarians. — ^The  coming  of 
barbarian  tribes  naturally  had  an  effect  on  slavery 
as  on  other  institutions,  Doth  before  and  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire.  The  small  proprietor 
had  become  more  and  more  depressed  and  the  slave 
gradnsdly  emancipated,  so  botn  tended  to  coalesce 
mto  the  serf,  or  colonus.  The  process  was  gradual 
and  imperfect,  as  pure  slavery  cUd  not  in  the  West 
any  more  than  in  the  East  cease  as  early  or  as 
universally  as  has  sometimes  been  assum^,  and 
serfdom  and  ^very  went  on  side  by  side  for  many 
centuries.  In  the  disorder  of  the  fall  of  the 
Western  empire  captives  of  war  were  bought  and 
sold  ; so  another  contributory  cause  of  slavery  was 
added ; through  anarchy  and  privation  many  men 
were  diiven  to  sell  themselves  as  slaves.  The 
captives  of  war  taken  by  Clovis  after  the  defeat 
of  the  Alemanni,  by  Charles  the  Great  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Saxons,  and  by  Henry  the  Fowler 
and  his  snccessors  after  the  defeat  of  the  Slavs 
were  sold  as  slaves  or  sometimes  settled  on  the 
land  as  colons. 

Barbarian  legislation  forbade  Christian  slaves  to 
be  sold  to  pagans  or  Jews,  but  otherwise  tended  to 
recognize  ^avei^  as  a normal  institution.  In  ^e 
West  the  marriage  of  slaves  with  the  benediction 
of  priests  was  refused,  as  it  was  generally  inter- 
preted to  mean  freedom. 

The  distinctive  sign  of  slavery  was  short  hair, 
and  the  Salic  law  forbade  cutting  the  hair  of 
individnal  freemen,  as  likewise  did  a capitulaxy 
of  Charles  the  Great. 

A few  extracts  from  barbarian  laws  will  illns- 
trate  the  legislation. 

The  Lex  Almuinnorum,  of  Lothair  n.  (e.  A.i>.  618-822): 

*zyni.  1.  81  [libera  dlmlssa]  foerit  per  cartam  aut  In 


1 Q.  Finlay,  HUt.  {^Orteee,  ed.  H.  F.  Tozer,  iv.  166  If. 
s See  O.  L Bhalles  and  M.  Potles,  'Xi^vntypA  tmv  OvUir  kcu 
icpwv  fceu^KMi^,  Athens,  1852-69,  L 55. 
s Ib.  11. 105  C Canons  of  the  Holy  Apostles  *>. 

* Ib.  iv.  408.  » Ib.  I.  216  (Patriaxoh  Photins). 

« Ib.  1.  326.  » JA  liL  102. 

> Spittola  InnocentU  Papa  m.,  ed.  B.  Baluse,  Paris,  1682, 
Tol.  iL  bk.  xUL,  esp.  no.  159. 


eoolesiaxn  et  post  haec  servo  nupeerit,  ecclesiae  andlla  per- 
maneat. 

2.  Si  libera  Alemanna  servum  ecclesiae  nupeerit  et  servitlam 
opus  ancUla  oontradizerit,  absoedat. 

a Si  autem  fbi  fllioe  vel  Alias  genera verit,  ini  servi  et  ancUlae 
permaneant,  potestatem  ad  exiendum  non  hi^ant. 

4.  nia  autem  mater  eorum,  quando  exire  voluerit,  ante  tree 
annoe  liberam  habeat  potestatem.  SI  autem  tree  annoe  indura- 
verit  opus  ancillae  et  parentes  eius  non  exadoniaverunt  earn  ut 
libera  fuisset,  nec  ante  ducem  neo  ante  oomitem  nec  in  publico 
mallo  transactls  tres  Eal.  Marcias : post  haec  ancilla  permaneat 
^ ^epMtuum  et  quidquid  ex  ea  nati  fuerint  servi  et  andOae 

* xzzvm.  1.  Ut  die  dominioo  nemo  opera  servilia  praesuroat 
tacere,  quia  boo  lex  prohlbuit  et  sacra  soriptura  In  omnibus 
testa  tur. 

2.  Si  quis  servus  in  boo  vido  inventus  fuerlt,  vapuletur 
fuetibus.’* 

The  Lex  Alemannorum  (e.  817-8281  decreed  thaA  if  a ilave 
fied  to  a oburcb,  he  waa  to  be  returned  to  his  lord.  If  the  elave 
oould  not  be  found,  another  or  hie  value  was  to  be  given  to  his 
lord.*  If  a man  killed  the  elave  of  any  one  else,  he  was  to  oom- 

Knnd  with  another  slave  or  the  value  of  the  slave.^  Any  one 
ling  a royal  or  eooleslaitioal  slave  was  to  oomi>ouDd  with  46 
instep  of  16  iolidi. 

The  Lex  Bainivaricrum  of  Lothair  n.  Axes  the  amount  of 
oompensation  for  various  injuries  to  a slave ; for  killing  him 
the  amount  was  20  shillings. 

Dagobert  i.  (622-638)  decreed  that,  if  a slave  was  sold  and, 
unknown  to  his  lord,  had  a peeuZium,  this  became  the  property 
of  the  lord.* 

An  illustration  of  the  amelioration  of  slavery  into  serfdom  is 
seen  in  the  decree  that  alavee  of  the  Church  shall  work  three 
days  a week  on  the  demesne  and  three  for  themselves.t  Aooord- 
ing  to  the  Deerela  Synodorum  Bavaricarum  of  uncertain  date, 
though  not  Later  than  the  11th  oent.,  a freeman  who  has  oom- 
mittM  sacrilege  has  to  get  72  men  to  *do  judgment’  tor  him, 
whQe  a slave  has  the  ordeal  of  walking  over  twelve  red-hot 
ploughshares  or  earning  a hot  iron.7 
In  the  Legee  Burguruiionuni  of  e.  ▲.d.  500  we  read  (n.  Be 
homicidiia):  *8.  Si  servos  inconedo  domino  bominem  ingenuum 
occidere  fortasse  praesumpeerit,  servus  tradatur  ad  mortem : 
dominos  veto  redaetor  Indempnis.  4.  Si  dominus  huius  tact! 
consclus  fuerlt,  ambo  tradantur  ad  mortem.  6.  81  servus  ipee 
post  factum  defoerit,  dominus  eius  pro  pretio  servi  30  eolidoe 
parentibus  ooclsi  oogatur  exsolvere:  sfmili  de  servis  regie 
secundum  qualitatem  personarum  circa  interfectorea  oon- 
dltlone  servata.’  6 

In  the  Lex  Frisionum  of  the  8th  cent.  tit.  x.  [E.  Frisia  only] : 
13.  Si  servos  nobUem,  seu  liberum,  aut  Utum,  nescients  domino 
oooideiit,  dominus  eius,  cuioscunque  conditionis  fuerit  homo 
qui  occi^  est.  iuret  boo  se  non  iusisse,  et  mulctam  eius  pro 
servo,  bis  dmplum,  componct.  14.  Aut  si  servus  boo  se  iusso 
domixd  sui  fecisse  dixent,  et  dominus  non  nemvezit,  solvat 
eum  sicut  manu  sua  oodolsset ; sive  nobills,  nve  liber,  sivo 
Utus  est.*B 

The  stem  side  of  slave  legislation  comes  out  in  tit.  xz.  8:  *S1 
servus  dominum  suuxn  interfeoezit,  tormentis  interdoiator ; 
sh^Uter  et  Utus.’  lo 

The  general  tone  of  this  legislation  can  hardly 
be  said  to  favour  the  slave,  as  an  injured  slave  was 
view^  as  a damaged  piece  of  property  rather  than 
a wronged  man.  Christian  innnence  is  shown 
especially  in  the  marriage  laws.  Thus  the  law  of 
the  Lomoards  forbade  the  breaking  of  marriages 
between  slaves  of  different  masters,^  quoting 
Mk  10®.  The  Council  of  Ch&lons  of  813  permitted 
the  marriage  of  slaves,  but  always  with  tne  consent 
of  their  masters.  Marriage,  or  even  intercourse, 
between  a free  man  or  woman  and  a slave  was 
sometimes  punished  with  death.  The  condition 
of  offspring  of  these  mixed  marriages  varied,  but 
W81S  generally  servile.  In  England  it  usually 
followed  the  status  of  the  father  “ (in  Cornwall  one 
chUd  was  free,  while  another  was  a slave),  while 
the  Lombard  law  followed  the  Roman  in  making 
the  child  take  the  status  of  the  mother. 

The  attitude  of  the  Church  was  to  encourage  a 

I MGB,  • Lege*,’  ilL,  ed.  O.  H.  Pert*,  p.  50  f. 

«/6.  p.  67.  «I5.  p.  129. 

4 Ib.  p.  138.  » Ib.  p.  322. 

® Ib.  p.  280.  7 n.  p.  486. 

a Ib.  p.  583.  » Ib.  p.  667  A. 

10  Ib.  p.  672.  With  this  Pert*  would  compare  Leg.  SaKeam^ 
xni.  4 (m.  P.  J.  Merkel) : * ei  puer  regie  vel  letos  Ingenuam 
feminam  traxerit,  de  vita  componat ' ; and  ’ ei  eervua  aut libertna 
Inoeatum  oommiMrit,  vapuletur  plagis  multia’  (MGS,  * Leges,* 
L 29). 

11  See  Biot,  p.  269,  quoting  L.  A.  Muratori,  Antiguitatee 
ItaUece  tnedii  cni,  IWan,  1788-42,  L 838.  Muratori  thinka  tbat 
marriage  without  couaent  of  the  lord  was  punished,  though  not 
de<darM  null. 

I 14  8e«  H.  de  Braoton,  De  legUnta  et  censuetudinibus  Anglia 
(Bolls  Ser.  lxz.X  6 vols.,  London,  1878-83,  IL  1 : * De  Oonnubiia 
I servoruzn.* 
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master  to  msmumit  his  slave,  but,  if  the  slave  fled 
of  his  own  aecord,  the  rights  of  the  master  were 
protected.  It  was  decreed  by  canon  law  that  a 
slave  could  not  be  ordained  without  the  consent 
of  his  lord.  Had  the  Church  protected  the  fugitive 
slave  in  all  cases,  a great  step  towards  emancipa- 
tion would  have  been  made. 

g.  Disappearance  of  slavery  in  Western  Europe. 
— in  France  the  transition  from  slavery  to  serfdom 
took  place  from  the  4th  to  the  10th  cent.,^  while 
serfdom  went  on  to  the  Revolution.  Before  A.D. 
1000  there  are  many  references  to  slavery,  but  after- 
wards only  a few.®  It  lasted  longer  m northern 
than  in  southern  France.  A charter  of  1113  con- 
tains a donation  pure  and  simple  of  a woman  and 
her  child  to  a monastery.  In  southern  France  the 
words  servi,  ancillce,  mancipia  are  not  found  later 
than  the  10th  cent.,  and  even  then  there  was  no 
sale  of  individuals  separate  from  the  lands  on 
which  they  worked. 

In  Germany  a scheme  of  punishment  was  set 
forth  by  the  statutes  of  the  Cfouncil  of  Cologne  in 
1083,  wnile  the  first  privilege  of  liberty  for  fugitive 
slaves  was  jnanted  oy  Frederick  i.  to  Bremen  in 
1186.  In  1^0  Frederick  n.  pronounced  against 
refuge  in  imperial  towns  for  serfs  and  slaves,  but 
in  1230  he  panted  it  to  Ratisbon  and  Vienna ; his 
charter  to  Ratisbon  leaves  to  the  masters  a period 
of  ten  years  in  which  to  reclaim  fugitive  ^aves. 
But  terminolo^  is  rather  vague ; in  1243  a dona- 
tion is  signed  by  many  atrvif  but  these  were 
serfs.  In  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  personal 
slavery  tended  to  be  extinct  in  western  Germany. 
Domestic  slavery  was  totally  extinct  by  1300  at 
the  latest. 

In  Spain  slavery  was  a prominent  feature  of 
medissval  society.  Among  the  Goths  slaves  were 
employed  in  the  army  and  in  administrative 
posts.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  Church  was  a slave- 
owner. Donations  of  mancipia  were  made  in  812 
and  891  respectively  by  Alphonso  the  Chaste  and 
Alphonso  ni.  to  the  church  of  Orviedo.  In  966  a 
Count  of  Barcelona  freed  in  his  will  all  the  slaves 
acquired  by  him.  Wars  among  the  lords  and 
against  the  Moors  led  to  the  abolition  of  domestic 
slavery,  and  it  seems  to  have  disappeared  from 
Castile  in  the  13th  centuiw.  The  marriage  of 
slaves  was  independent  of  the  will  of  the  master.* 
Excommunication  was  launched  against  the  sellers 
of  men  by  tit.  24  of  the  national  Council  of  Val- 
ladolid in  1322.  In  1491  Moorish  captives  were  set 
free,  and  in  1601  they  were  driven  from  Spain 
altogether.  In  1568  an  ordinance  of  Philip  ii. 
decreed  the  expulsion  from  Spain  of  Jewish  slaves 
and  those  recently  made  Christian.  Those  whom 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  ejected  were  admitted  into 
Portugal  by  John  n.  on  the  condition  of  emigrat- 
ing after  seven  years  under  penalty  of  slaveiy. 
Many  could  not  emigrate  and  oecame  slaves.  In 
1626  all  slaves  were  obliged  to  embrace  Christian- 
ity, and  the  Moorish  slaves  diminished,  but  the 
slave  traffic  continued.  Christian  slaves  were 
found  in  the  18th  and  serfdom  continued  to  the 
19th  century. 

The  end  of  slavery  came  slowly  also  in  Italy. 
The  tumults  of  the  10th  and  lltn  centuries  pro- 
longed personsJ  slavery  and  drove  small  proprietors 
into  the  position  of  serfs.  The  Italian  republics 
had  Greek  Saracen  slaves,  and  the  ancient  annals 
of  Venice  show  her  as  a mart  of  slaves  bought  in 
the  East  or  exchanged  into  Eastern  lands,  and 
among  these  must  be  reckoned  Christians  who  had 
been  enslaved.  From  the  7th  and  8th  centuries 

P-  All*rd,  L€$  Origins*  du  terwig*  *n  JP^anoe,  xk  8. 

• Biot,  p.  88S. 

» Trace*  of  andent  barbarity  appear— not  only  doe*  the  father 
•bjoy  *11  hi*  life  the  goods  of  hi*  eon,  bat  he  u authorized  to 

eat  him,  il  he  finds  himeelf  in  danger  of  dying  of  hunger so  it 

wa*  not  remarkable  If  a ohild  could  be  sold  (Blot,  p.  417^ 


they  brought  back  slaves  from  Africa,  whom 
they  sold  to  other  Africans  or  to  the  Moors  estab- 
lished in  Spain.  This  traffic  went  on  despite  the 
prohibition  of  the  Church. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  life  of  Pope  Zaoharias  (741-762):  *Con- 
tigit  plures  Veneticorom  hano  romanaro  advenisse  in  urbem 
negooiatores,  et  meroimonii  nundlnas  propagantes  multitudlnem 
manciporum,  vlrilis  scilicet  et  femini  generis  emere  visi  sunt 

El  et  in  African!  ad  paganam  gentem  nitebantur  dednoere! 
cognito  idem  sanctlssimus  pater  fieri  prohibuit,  datoque 
em  Veneticis  pretio,  quod  in  eorum  emptione  se  dedisse 
probati  sunt,  ounctos  a jugo  servitutls  redemit.* 

Towards  840  the  emperor  Lothair  I.  promised  to 

Prevent  his  subjects  from  making  slaves  in  the 
uchy  of  Venice,  keeping  them,  or  selling  them  to 
the  pagans.  About  the  year  800,  under  the  doge 
Urso  Participato,  this  species  of  commerce  was  for- 
bidden under  severe  penalties,  but  the  prohibition 
was  little  respected. 

Sometimes  the  slavery  was  qualified,  as  in  one  case  at  least 
the  consent  of  the  slave  to  be  transferred  from  one  master  to 
another  was  granted. ^ 

In  the  14th  and  even  in  the  15th  cent.  Venetians 
bought  slaves  in  their  colonies  of  Istria  and  Dal- 
matia. In  1323  the  explorer  Marco  Polo  freed  one 
of  his  slaves  by  his  will.  There  is  a contract  of 
1428  for  the  sale  of  a young  Russian  woman  of 
thirty-three,  and  a law  of  14^  forbade  the  sale  of 
slaves  to  the  Ragusans  and  Dalmatians  because 
they  sold  them  again  to  the  Musalmfins.  The 
Venetians  bought  and  sold  slaves  in  Asia  and 
Africa  ; they  were  only  forbidden  to  sell  Chris- 
tians to  Musalmftns.  The  existence  of  slavery 
and  especially  of  the  practice  of  mutilation  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  moral  corruption  of  Venice, 
and  thus  probably  contributed  in  the  long  run 
not  only  to  the  decay  of  the  moral  stamma  of 
her  people,  but  also  to  the  decline  of  her  pros- 
perity.* 

Not  only  Venice  but  also  Pisa  and  Amalfi  traded 
in  slaves.  The  Opuscula  of  Pope  Celestine  v. 
(1294)  contain  various  regulations ; e.g.,  the  Jews 
can  have  only  slaves  that  have  been  reared  in  the 
house — if  they  are  Chnstians,  they  become  free ; if 
a priest  has  married  a free  woman,  the  children 
become  slaves  of  the  Church,  which  has  been 
injured  by  the  sin  of  their  father.  At  Bologna 
enfranchisement  was  achieved  in  1283 ; in  Florence 
there  are  still  traces  of  personal  slavery  in  the  14th 
century.  The  statutes  of  Florence  of  1415  per- 
mitted citizens  to  have  slaves  * qui  non  sunt  Catho- 
licae  fidei  et  Christianae.*  The  statutes  of  Lucca  of 
1537  declare  that  the  master  of  a female  slave  can 
force  one  who  has  had  interconxse  with  her  to  buy 
her  at  doable  the  price  which  she  cost,  besides 
paving  a fine. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Naples  rural  slavery  had  been 
converted  into  the  colonate  which  continued  under 
Greek  domination  and  was  found  there  by  the 
Normajis. 

So  s rescript  of  the  emperor  Otto  n.  in  085  speaks  of  free  men 
who,  in  default  of  slaves,  ' ex  inopia  eervorum,*  are  eatablished 
M oolons  in  the  domain  of  the  Ohurch  *in  loots  eoclesiestio 
patrimonii*.* 

In  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  many  small 
cultivators  of  Naples  and  Bologna  surrendered 
themselves  to  powerful  proprietors.  In  Sicilv 
slavery  was  disappearing  in  the  time  of  Frederick 
of  Aragon  (1296-1337).  His  CapUula  Regia  Sicilica 
order  ^e  master  of  a slave  baptized  by  him  to 
treat  him  as  a brother  and  to  baptize  him  soon  after 
birth  ; if  he  fail  to  do  so,  the  slave  is  to  he  baptized 
in  church  and  declared  free  ; female  slaves  must 
not  be  prostituted.  Biot  acutely  observes  : 

^ B.  Qamba,  Sari*  daaK  tcritU  ifnpr***i  in  Dialetto  Vtneziano, 
Venioe,  1832,  p.  82,  ' Instnunento  di  vendita  d’  uno  schlavo 
Bcritto  r anno  1865.* 

* See  Pierre  Doru,  HisL  de  la  lUpubliqu*  de  Fenire^,  Brussels, 
1840,  bk.  xix.  fi  6 f. ; alM,  for  Italian  livery  in  the  later  Middle 
Ages,  Jacob  Burokhardt,  Th*  Civili*ati<m  c(f  the  Il&naiatanc* 
in  Italg^f  tr.  8.  O.  O.  Middlemore,  London,  1892,  p. 
Muratori.  Antvq.  Ital.  medii  atvi. 
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' Oes  divert  exemplet  nout  montr<«Dt  Tempreinte  perm&nente 
det  habitudes  orientalet  tur  le  caraco^re  italien.'! 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  slavery  was  not  ex- 
tinct in  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
but  that  commercial  interests  and  the  strife  between 
Christian  and  Saracen  or  Turk  had  peroetuated  it 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  When  Oizabethan 
adventurers  and  their  contemporaries  of  other 
lands  explored  America  and  exploited  Africa,  they 
only  transferred  to  fresh  soil  an  institution  which 
they  found  ready  to  hand.  This  perpetuation  of  a 
decayed  ancient  and  mediseval  anuse  and  its  re- 
erection on  a far  vaster  scale  than  ever  before  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  deplorable  instances 
of  historical  continuity.  Thus,  when  the  emperor 
Charles  v.  took  Tunis  in  1535,  thousands  of  men 
and  women  were  killed  or  led  away  into  slavery.* 
Christians  and  Muhammadans  alike  employed 
prisoners  of  war  as  galley-slaves.  By  this  tune 
negroes  had  already  l^n  brought  from  Africa  to 
America.  But  slavery  was  destined  to  continue 
on  the  widest  scale  in  English-speaking  countries. 
In  England,  as  in  N.  Europe  generally,  there  is 
a »p  in  the  institution  between  mediseval  and 
mc^em  times. 

IO.  Slavery  in  Britain.* — The  early  history  of 
slavery  in  Britain  is  obscure  as  everything  else  in 
primitive  development,  but  it  seems  clear  that 
riavery  existed  not  only  from  Celtic  but  also  prob- 
ably from  pre-Celtic  times.  When  slaves  app^r, 
they  are  probably  the  relics  of  subject  rawjes.  Thus 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  conquering  Celts 
reduced  to  servitude  some  of  the  aboriginal  Iber- 
ians, but  it  is  not  probable  that  this  process  was 
thorough-going,  and  more  would  be  kept  in  a half- 
free  condition  or  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  con- 
quering races.  Early  Celtic  customs  show  us  a 
number  of  slaves,  but  the  structure  of  socie^  is  not 
really  that  of  a slave  economy,  and  at  the  English 
conquest  of  Britain  slavery  was  rather  a survivaL 
There  was  hardly  the  desir-cut  division  between 
bond  and  free  which  marks  the  slavery  of  ancient 
Athens  or  Rome,  or  of  the  United  States  in  modem 
times. 

* It  appears  that  the  arran^r^ent  of  sodety  on  the  basis  of 
slaverv  or  serfdom  is  not  so  easily  carried  out  os  many  suppose, 
and  tnat  it  is,  perhaps,  a more  complex  result  of  historical 
development  than  even  primitive  democracy.’ 

So  in  the  undeveloped  polity  of  pre-Conquest 
England  slavery,  though  frMuent,  was  not  the 
economic  basis  of  society.  Slave-owning,  there- 
fore, became  limited  to  kings  and  other  important 
persons. 

' With  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  moan< 
tains  and  of  Irish  bogs,  slaves  might  be  on  exceptional  corn- 
modity,  female  slaves  might  even  be  specially  sought  for 
different  parposes ; but  mere  could  be  no  slave-noldinp 
husbandry  arrangements.*  > 

We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  details  of  the 
English  conquest  of  Britain  to  be  sure  how  the 
English  dealt  with  those  whom  they  conquered. 
The  theory  of  the  almost  complete  displacement 
Iby  slaughter  or  driving  west  of  the  Celtic  tribes  is 

IP.  441. 

9 See  T7U  Cambridge  Modem  History,  voL  UL  oh.  4,  *The 
Height  of  the  Ottoman  Power,'  by  Moritx  Brosch.  For  the 
attitude  of  Muhammadan  to  Ohristion  slaves  see  D.  8.  Mar- 
goliouth.  Early  Dertelormient  <if  Mohammedanism  (JELL,  2nd 
ser.),  London,  1914,  and  for  Jewish  trofiio  in  Ohristion  slaves 
H.  H.  Milman,  Hxst,  qf  the  Jews,  8 vols.,  London,  18C8.  UL 
207-219. 

’See  P.  yinogrodofl,  The  Qroxath  of  the  Manor,  London, 
1906,  Villainage  in  England^  Oxford,  1892,  and  Snglieh  Society 
in  the  Eleventh  Century,  London,  1908;  F.  Seehohm.  The 
Bnglieh  Village  Community,  do.  1888 ; J.  E.  Lloyd,  JETtst.  of 
Wales,  2 vols.,  do.  1911 ; B.  Thorpe,  Diptomatarium  Anglieum 
cevi  Saxoniei,  8 vols.,  do.  1866 ; I.  Jostrow,  Zttr  strafrechtlichen 
SteUung  dsr  Selaven  bsi  Deutsehen  und  Angeleaehssn  (in 
* Untersuohungen  sur  dsutKhen  Stoats-  and  Beohtsgeschlchte/ 
ed.  O.  Qierket  BerUn,  1878 ; F.  W.  Maitland,  Domesday  Bock 
and  Beyond,  Ciambridgs,  1897 ; J.  M.  Kemble,  The  Saxone  in 
England,  2 vols.,  London,  1849. 

* Vinogrodoff,  Grxnoth  of  the  Manor,  p,  27. 

B J6.  p.  27. 


now  exploded— perhaps  a larger  number  were  made 
slaves  than  is  often  assumed,  and,  if  so,  this  would 
account  for  the  longer  continuance  of  slavery  in 
England  than  on  the  Continent,  for  slaves  are  con- 
tinually mentioned  alike  in  Old  English  literature 
and  legislation  and  must  have  been  mirly  numerous 
at  the  Conquest.  The  old  English  term  was  'peow, 
euad  sometimes  esne.  The  story  of  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great  and  the  sale  of  beautiful  English  slave- 
boys  in  the  Roman  Forum  is  too  well  known  to 
need  repetition,^  but  it  shows  that  English  slaves 
found  a ready  market  abroad.  Till  after  the 
Conquest  Bristol  was  the  chief  port  for  the  sale 
of  slaves.  But  how  far  was  Old  English  slavery 
an  inheritance  from  early  Britain  and  how  far  an 
importation  from  the  Continent?  Roman  masters 
had  lorded  it  over  British  slaves  at  Colchester  and 
elsewhere.*  Slavery  among  Teutonic  tribes  is 
described  in  the  Germania  of  Taoitus;  it  is  dis- 
mted  whether  the  English  tribes  brought  over 
arge  numbers  of  slaves  with  them  to  England.* 

As  the  Celtic  tribes  were  driven  west,  some  men 
would  doubtless  be  enslaved,  and  the  survival  of 
remnants  of  a former  race  would  explain  some 
anomalies,  such  as  the  half-free  laets  of  Kent, 
whose  exact  nature  is  not  known.^  Many  points 
indeed  of  early  English  slavery  remain  obscure- 
The  greater  number  of  slaves  were  probably  in 
bondage  to  landowners.*  Various  regulations  are 
given  in  the  Penitentiary  of  Theodore,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (689-590).  A father  compelled  by 
necessity  can  hand  over  his  son  to  slavery  for  seven 
years,  but,  if  for  longer,  only  with  the  consent  of 
the  son.  In  Alfred’s  laws  it  is  decreed  that  slaves 
should  not  have  the  same  holidays  as  free  labourers, 
only  the  Wednesdays  in  the  four  ember  weeks. 

In  a bilingual  dialogue  written  In  the  10th  cent,  the  elave 
complains  ofhii  thraldom,  * Ha  I ha  I hard  work  it  ie,  hard  work 
it  le,  because  I am  not  free  * (*  hig,  hig,  miecl  gedewf  ys  hyt, 
gdtaf  micel  gedorf  Avt  yt,  fer^am  to  neomfreoh  T* 

llie  ravages  of  the  Danes  seem  to  have  forced 
some  monlu  to  escape  starvation  by  becoming 
riaves  on  large  estates. 

The  manumission  of  slaves  was  common,  being 
often  done  in  a will — and,  of  course,  at  other 
times.^ 

Bishop  WilMth,  on  receiving  a grant  of  Seleey  from  Ooed- 
waelha  of  Wessex,  manumitted  260  alaves.’  A letter  of  Arch- 
bishop  Bi^twidd  to  Forthere,  bishop  of  Sherborne,  bm  him  to 
order  Beorwold,  abbot  of  Qloatonbury,  to  release  a oapuva  girL* 
What  percentage  of  the  population  were  slaves 
is  not  lottown,  but  there  were  probably  more  just 
before  the  Norman  Conquest  than  m the  other 
countries  of  W.  Europe. 

*It  we  turn  to  the  Old  English  charters  we  shall  bare  to 
recognize  that  up  to  the  eleventh  century,  slavery  and  monu- 
mimon  from  slavery  ore  playing  a most  important  part  in  eodol 
life.'W 

Domesday  Book  shows  25,0(X)  slaves  in  England. 
These  were  spread  over  the  country  in  very  unequal 
proportion — none  in  Yorkshire  or  Lincolnshire, 
9 per  cent  in  Ken^  24  per  cent  in  Gloucestershire, 
and  18  per  cent  in  Devon.^ 

1 The  narrative  is  in  Bede,  HE  iL  1. 

9 Hodgkin,  Political  HisL  qf  England,  L 80. 

9 Tacitus  ((Term.  40)  describes  ^e  immolation  of  ilavee  * to 
ensure  * secrecy  in  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Herthus  by  the 
OonUnentol  AngU,  in  a 'hollowed grove'  on  sm  island,  perhaps 
BCgen  (see  art.  Europs,  voL  t.  p.  698).  The  slaughter  of  slaves 
may  also  have  been  port  of  the  ceremony  itself  (eee  Too.  Germ. 
[cL  ed.  of  H.  Fumeaux,  Oxford,  1894]  ad  loa.'y. 

4 See  M^tland,  Domesday  Book  arid  Beyond,  p.  27. 

■ AW.  Hodden  and  W.  Stubhe,  Councils  and  Ecdesiastieal 
Dooumsnis,  202. 

6 Seebohm,  English  Village  Community,  p.  66.  His  ombitloQ 
is  to  get  an  outfit  of  oxen  from  his  lord  and  become  a gebur 
Instead  of  a bsoto. 

T Thorpe.  DipUmuxlariwn,  pp.  621-661 ; Crawford  Collectwn 
of  Early  Chartere  and  Doewmenis,  now  in  the  Bodleian,  ed. 
A 8.  Napier  and  W.  H.  Stevenson,  Oxford,  1896,  p 182  (will  of 
Alfwold,  bishop  of  Orediton,  f e.  1012).  * 

6 Bede,  HE  iv.  18.  9 Hoddon  and  Stubbs,  * 

10  Vinogrodoff,  Snglieh  Society  m the  Eleventh  Cen 
u Vinogradoff , Growth  of  the  Manor,  p 878. 
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But  personal  slavery  was  beginning  to  disappear 
Into  vuieinage,  and  the  villein  was  half-free ; he 
was  generally  free  as  against  all  men  except  his 
lord,  only  attached  to  the  land  and  not  able  to 
leave  it.  Instead  of  constantly  watching  slavw 
and  spending  care  and  thought  m organizing  their 
unwilling  Is^bour,  the  upper  classes  of  mediseval 
society  levied  dues  and  services  from  villeins  who 
were  attached  to  the  soil  and  held  in  order  by  the 
interests  which,  they  had  in  their  own  households.^ 
Slavery  properly  so  called  became  extinct  in 
England  in  the  18th  cent.,  though  it  still  seems 
to  nave  been  possible  from  a le^l  standpoint. 
But  the  rural  population  was  still  ‘largely  unfree,* 
and  in  1313  the  oishop  of  Durham  manumitted  a 
scholar  of  the  city.* 

One  feature  dmerentiates  the  disappe^ance  of 
slavery  in  England  and  in  the  Roman  empire — that 
in  England  there  were  no  libertini,  or  freedmen, 
though  Vinogradoff  thinks  there  may  be  some 
trace  of  them  in  the  coliberti. 

The  gradual  change  from  slavery  to  villeinage 
was  accomplished  by  the  elimination  of  slavery,  as 
for  a time  the  two  institutions  had  existed  side  by 
side;  villeinage  was  swept  away  finally  at  the 
Restoration,  though  it  had  been  nearly  extinct  for 
some  time  before.^ 

A statute  of  1547  (Edward  vi.)  ordered  a runaway  or  one  who 
lived  idly  for  three  days  to  be  brought  before  two  justioee  of 
the  peace,  marked  V with  a hot  iron  in  the  breast,  and  adjudged 
for  two  years  the  slave  of  him  who  bought  him.  The  slave  was 
to  be  fed,  and  punished  if  he  refused  to  work ; if  he  abeented 
himself  for  fourteen  days,  he  was  to  be  marked  with  an  S on 
the  breast  and  be  his  master’s  slave  for  ever. 

Villeins  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  comprised 
a large  class  indnding  not  only  the  villeins  of  early 
times  but  also  the  degraded  freeman  and  the  half- 
emancipated  or  now  nearly  freed  slave.*  About 
1240  there  is  a ^ant  of  freedom  to  the  population 
of  the  vill  of  Blirby  in  Kendal  who  had  previously 
been  nnfree.® 

XX.  Slavery  in  the  East  Syrian  Church. — 
Directions  about  slave-holding  are  found  in  the 
works  of  Ebedjesns  (t  1318),  metropolitan  of  Nisibis, 
or  Zoha. 

He  directs  that,  if  any  one  have  manumitted  some  of  his 
slaves  and  not  manumitted  others,  those  stOl  under  the  yoke 
Shan  be  mannmitted.  If  a non-manumitted  slave  dies,  his  lord 
Shan  be  his  heir. 

This  plainly  shows  that  the  slave  could  acquire 
property,  presumably  like  the  peculium  of  the 
Roman  daves.  If  the  slave  had  sons,  it  would  go 
to  them,  but,  if  not,  then  to  his  lord — not  to  the 
slave’s  other  relatives.® 

Mar  Gregor  of  Melitene,  known  as  Bar-Hebrsens 
or  Abolpharagns  (primate  of  the  Jacobites  in 
Chaldsea,  Assyria,  and  Mesopotamia^  1261),  issued 
instructions  on  the  manumission  of  slaves  : 

If  a lord  shall  say  to  his  slave,  * O my  lord,'  or  to  his  slave 
woman,  'O  my  lady,'  or  *0  my  sister,’  or  'O  my  wife,'  the 
manumission  shall  not  be  confirmed  by  these  phrases.  But,  if 
ha  shall  aay  to  the  slave,  * O free  man,'  and  to  the  slave  woman, 
*0  tree  woman,'  they  shall  ba  freed.  He  who  is  sick  cannot 


1 Vinogradoff,  Orowth  the  hfanoTjPp.  8S2-886. 

* F.  Pollock  and  F.  W.  Maitland,  Hist.  Sng.  Law  before 
Sdioard  I.\  2 vols.,  Oambridge,  1898,  L 415. 

» For  villMnage  see  Vinogradoff  in  jBBtH,  artt.  ’ Serfdom ' 
and  ' Vnienage,'  and  ViUaxruige  in  England ; 0.  Petit-Dutaillis, 
Studies  and  Notes  Supplementary  to  Stubbs*  Constiiutitmal 
History,  Eng.  tr^  London,  1908-li,  IL  ; H.  L,  Gray,  ‘The 
Oommutation  of  Villein  Services  in  England  before  the  Black 
Beaih,’  In  English  Hist,  Review,  xxix.  [1914] ; E.  E.  Power, 
‘The  Efleots  of  the  Black  Death  on  Rural  Organisation  in 
England,*  in  History,  liL  10  [19181  p.  109  fl. ; illustrations  of 
servile  conditions  of  Ohurcb  lands  may  be  found  in  Cartularium 
Monasterii  de  Ramsseia  [Ramsey,  in  Hontin^onshire],  ed. 
W.  H.  Hart  and  P.  A.  Lyons  (Rolls  Ser.,  lxsix.O  vols.,  London. 
1884-08. 

* Vinogradoff,  English  Society  in  the  Eleventh  Century,  p.  464 
» A Boke  o/Reeorde  or  Register,  Kirbie  KtndsU,  2576,  ed.  R.  8. 

Ferguson,  Kendal.  1892  (Chimberland  and  Westmorland  Antiq. 
vid  Aroh»ologioal  Society). 

* * Ebedjesu  Metropolite  Sobss  et  ArmenUs,'  in  A.  Mai. 
Seriptorum  veterwn  nova  eolleetio  s Fatieanis  eoda,,  Rome. 
1888,  vol.  X pt.  L p.  64 


free  a slave  whose  price  exceeds  a third  part  of  his  goods.  If 
a slave  belong  to  two  lords  and  both  say  to  him, *  * When  we  die, 
thou  art  free,’  he  shall  not  be  freed  by  the  death  of  one.  but 
only  the  half  of  him  shall  be  free.^ 

The  slavery  here  referred  to  may  have  been  of 
a modified  kind,  as  the  slave  was  not  devoid  of 
property,  but  it  is  further  evidence  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  institntion  in  W.  Asia  in  mediseval 
times. 

X2.  The  revival  of  the  slave-trade  in  modern 
times. — It  is  remarkable  that  the  Renaissance, 
which  brought  the  minds  of  men  back  to  the 
literature  ox  classical  antiquity,  re-established  in 
newly-discovered  lands  the  classic  institution  of 
slavery.  The  first  offenders  were  the  Portugese, 
hat  it  is  unlikely  that  the  slave-trade  would  have 
developed  as  it  did,  if  men  had  not  been  familiar 
with  it  in  the  Ottoman  empire  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. In  1442  Gonzales  brought  back  ten  slaves 
and  some  gold  dust  to  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal. 
In  1443  Nunez  Trestan  sailed  on  an  expe^tion  to 
Africa  and  brought  back  fourteen  slaves. 

The  African  natives  naturally  resented  slave- 
raids  and  resisted  with  all  their  might,  but  with- 
out much  effect.  European  traders  then  tried  to 
foment  disputes  among  the  natives  as  an  excuse 
for  making  raids.  In  1511  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 

gkve  permission  to  import  slaves  from  Africa  into 
ispaniola.  The  Spaniards  were  led  to  import 
African  slaves  into  America  by  the  unsnitabuity 
of  American  Indian  natives  for  labour  in  the  mines, 
and  also  because  the  horrible  barbarities  which  the 
Spaniards  had  committed  nearly  exterminated  the 
American  Indians  in  many  places.  The  emperor 
Charles  V.  urged  the  importation  of  Africans 
‘because  the  work  of  one  negro  was  more  than 
equal  to  that  of  four  Indians.*  In  1517  he  granted 
a patent  to  a Flemish  gentleman  allowing  him  to 
import  each  year  4000  Africans  into  Hispaniola, 
Porto  Rico,  Cuba,  and  Jamaica. 

The  Dominican  friars  in  S.  America  protested 
gainst  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  slaves,  hut  the 
Franciscans  defended  it.  Pope  Leo  X.  (1513-22)  in 
a bull  declared  that  ‘not  only  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, but  nature  herself,  cried  out  against  a 
system  of  slavery.* 

In  1562  Sir  John  Hawkins  sailed  to  Guinea, 
obtained  300  negroes,  sold  them  in  Hispaniola,  and 
came  hack  to  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  told  him 
that,  ‘if  any  Africans  should  he  carried  away 
without  their  free  consent,  it  would  be  detestable 
and  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the 
undertaking.*  The  French,  Dutch,  and  Spaniards 
continued  tne  trad^  but  there  do  not  seem  definite 
instances  of  English  trading  in  slaves  till  the 
charter  of  Charles  i.  to  the  African  Company  in 
1631,  s^plying  negroes  to  the  British  settlements 
in  the  West  Indies.  In  1640  Louis  XIIL  issued  an 
edict  by  which  ‘ all  Africans  whatever  who  came 
into  the  French  colonies,  under  ai^  circumstances, 
were  to  be  made  slaves.*  In  1655  Cromwell  took 
Jarasica  from  the  Spaniards  and  found  there  about 
1500  whites  and  1600  ne^oea — the  natives  had 
been  exterminated.  The  Third  African  Company 
was  established  in  1622  to  supply  the  British  West 
Indian  colonies  with  3000  slaves  annually,  and  in 
1672  the  Fourth  Afirican  Company,  but  it  has  been 
estimated  that  at  the  time  the  Dutch  trade  in 
slaves  was  ten  rimes  greater  than  the  English. 
Between  1679  and  1689  about  4600  slaves  were 
imported  annually  to  British  coloniea  The  French 
supplied  the  Spaniards  with  African  slaves.* 

Francis  Oow,  an  ejected  minister  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
West  Indies,  wrote  from  Port  Royal  in  Jamaica  (7th  March 


I * Ecclesin  Antiochenss  Syroram  Komocanon,  a Qregorlo 
Abulpharagio  Bar-Hebnso.' ch.  82,  *de  Manumlsslone  Servorum,' 
in  Mai,  X.  206-210. 

s For  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  see  Bandinei,  Soms 
Account  of  the  Trade  in  Slaves  from  Africa. 
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1687):  *The  greatest  tra(*e  of  this  plsoe  lies  in  bringing  these 
poor  creatures  from  Guinea  hither,  to  bell  them  to  the  home 
plantations,  and  to  the  Spanish  factors  that  buy  them  at  20Z. 
per  head  or  thereabouts.  They  come  as  naked  as  they  were 
bom,  and  the  buyers  look  in  their  mouths,  and  survey  their 
joints  as  if  they  were  horses  in  a noarket.  We  have  few  other 
servants  here  but  these  slaves  who  are  bought  with  our  money, 
except  some  from  Newgate.*^ 

In  1713  the  Asiento  contract  was  signed  between 
England  ajid  Spain.  England  agreed  to  supply 
Spain  with  4800  slaves  a year  for  30  years. 
England  was  to  advance  200,000  crowns  and  to 
pay  a duty  of  33^  crowns  on  each  slave,  and  the 
monarchs  of  England  and  Spain  were  each  to  have 
a quarter  of  the  profits.  From  1718  to  1733 
the  number  of  slaves  annually  e^^orted  by  the 
English  from  Africa  was  16,000,  oi  whom  a third 
to  a half  went  to  Spanish  colonies ; from  1733  to 
1763  it  was  20,000.  England,  however,  did  not 
derive  much  profit  from  the  Asiento,  for  in  1739 
the  English  company  was  owing  Spain  £68,000. 
War  intervened,  but  by  the  Feace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  Q748)  the  Asiento  was  to  be  allowed  to 
contmue  lour  years  more.  By  the  convention  of 
1750  George  n.  gave  rm  the  privilege  of  continuing 
the  treaty  for  £100,000. 

In  1756  the  negro  slaves  in  the  British  West 
Indies  numbered  240,000,  while  the  white  popula- 
tion was  only  90,000.  About  1761  feeling  began 
to  be  stirred  in  England  against  the  trade;  the 
Quakers  were  prime  movers  in  the  agitation.  In 
1766  Bishop  Warburton  preached  a sermon  egainst 
the  dave-^ade,  which  * infringed  all  human  and 
all  Divine  law.*  In  1769  Granville  Sharo  brought 
an  action  to  decide  whether  a man  could  remain 
a slave  in  England,  and  it  was  decided  in  1772  that 
a slave,  if  he  set  foot  in  England,  became  free. 
In  1787  William  Clarkson,  William  Wilberforce, 
Granville  Sharp,  and  others  formed  themselves 
into  a private  committee  to  try  to  abolish  the 
slave- tr^e.  It  was  soon  joined  by  others  such  as 
William  Paley  and  John  Wesley.  At  this  time 
and  earlier  various  writers  had  protested  against 
the  trade,  including  Baxter,  Pope,  Sterne,  and 
Adam  Smith.  In  1788  the  king  by  an  order  in 
council  directed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  * should 
take  into  consideration  the  pre^nt  state  of  the 
African  slave-trade,  the  purchasing  and  obteining 
slaves  on  the  coast  of  Africa.*  The  feeling  in 
favour  of  abolition  gradually  grew  and  was  sup- 
ported by  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Lord  Grenville.  In  1788 
a bill  was  brought  in  for  lessening  the  horrors  of 
the  * Middle  Passage  * — the  first  Act  of  Parliament 
which  checked  the  trade.  It  was  estimated  that 
then  the  annual  export  of  slaves  from  Africa  was 
200,000,  about  100,000  being  sent  from  Africa  to 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  the  remainder  from 
the  east  coast  of  AMca  to  Persia  and  the^  East 
Indies  and  partly  from  the  interior  of  Africa  to 
Turkey  and  Egypt.  In  1789  Wilberforce  described 
the  horrors  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  again  emphasizing  the  sufferii^  of  the 
slaves  and  the  loss  of  life  in  the  * Middle  Passage  * 
— about  one-third  of  the  slaves  were  lost  en  route. 
Some  legislative  improvements  were  effected  in 
the  West  Indies,  as  public  feeling  had  been  aroused 
in  England,  but  the  planters  resented  much  in  the 
way  of  change. 

In  1791  a Sierra  Leone  Company  woe  started  by  Wilberforoe, 
Granville  Sharp,  and  Henry  Thornton.  The  object  woe  to  form 
a colony  of  liberated  elaves.  Zachary  Macaulay  3 went  out  to 
the  colony  and  became  governor  in  1793.  On  hie  return  he 
became  eecretary  to  the  company.  He  woa  editor  of  the 
CArietian  Observer,  the  periodical  of  the  * Claphom  sect,*  from 
1802  to  1816.  This  woe  specially  devoted  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  motion  for  abolishing  the  trade  was  r^ected 
several  times  by  a small  majority  between  1795  and 
1799.  Opposition  was  strong  in  various  quarters. 

1 T?u  Mtmihly  Repository,  1811,  p.  461. 

a See  his  life  in  DNB. 
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Thus  Lord  Nelson  in  a letter  addressed  to  a friend  in  Jamaica 
(10th  June  1806)  declared  himself  * a firm  friend  to  our  colonial 
system,'  which  he  was  prepared  to  defend  ' against  the  damn- 
able and  cursed  doctrine  of  Wilberforoe  and  his  hypocritical 
allies.'! 

In  March  1807  the  * Bill  for  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade*  passed  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
and  received  the  royal  assent.  A fine  of  £100  was 
decreed  for  each  slave  dealt  in. 

At  the  Congress  of  Vienna  of  1816  the  various 
Powers  agreed  to  abolish  the  slave-trade.  But 
France  ‘was  allowed  to  carry  on  a five  years’ 
traffic  of  insult  and  injury  and  ra;pe  and  murder  on 
the  ooast  of  Africa.*  * Tne  abolition  took  effect  in 
1820  and  the  following  years,  Portugal  being  the 
last  in  1836.  But.  even  after  the  trade  was 
supposed  to  be  abolished,  it  went  on ; like  other 
evil  customs,  it  died  hard,  and  slavery  itself  was 
still  a firmly-rooted  institution. 

In  May  1823  Fowell  Buxton  in  the  House  of 
Commons  spoke  of  the  ‘inconsistency  of  British 
laws  which  permitted  slavery  while  they  prosecuted 
the  slave-trade.*  He  moved  that  ‘the  state  of 
slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British 
constitution  and  the  Christian  religion ; and  that 
it  ought  to  be  graduaUy  abolished  mroughout  the 
British  colonies.*  Canning  moved  in  favour  of  the 
amelioration  and  ultimate  abolition  of  slavery. 
The  anti-slavery  feeling  was  increased  by  the  fact 
that  the  colonial  legi^tures  had  not  carried  out 
the  views  of  Parliament  for  the  amelioration  of 
slaves. 


Thomas  (afterwords  Lord)  Denman  eald  in  the  House  of 
Oommont  that  'judicial  oppression  is  the  hardest  of  all  evils 
to  bear  by  civilized  man,  om  in  Jamaica  it  had  reached  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  its  power ; the  most  horrible  atrocities  were 
consequently  perpetrated  with  impunity  in  open  day.'  He 
adverted  to  one  cose  in  which  a fezxude  slave's  head  was  abso- 
lutely twisted  off  in  the  presence  of  many  persons ; the  offender 
escaped  conviction  because  the  witnesses  were  but  slaves,  and 
their  evidence  could  not  be  legally  taken.3  Two  negroes  were 
sentenced  to  be  euspended  in  emoins  and  starved  to  o^th.^  In 
Barbsdos  there  was  a pxoteet  of  the  colonial  oasembly  against 
‘oonceesionB  to  slaves. 


At  length  in  1833  the  bill  for  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  was  passed,  and  the  slave-holders  were 
granted  20  mimons  sterling  compensation.  On 
1st  Ang.  1834  slavery  came  to  an  end  throughout 
the  Bntish  empire,  and  770,280  slaves  became 
free. 


An  instance  of  a slave-holder'a  mentality  is  related  by 
Southey.  A planter  * describes  the  refined  and  elegant  manner 
in  whi^  the  operation  (of  branding  a slave]  is  performed,  by 
way  of  mitigating  the  In^nation  which  such  on  usage  ought 
to  excite.  He  ossares  us  that  the  etomp  is  not  a branmng  iron 
but  a silver  instrument ; and  that  it  le  heated  not  in  the  fire, 
but  in  spirits  of  wine.*  * 

13.  In  the  United  States. — ^The  history  of  slavery 
in  tne  United  States  of  America  cannot  be  treated 
here  in  detail.®  The  British  colonies  before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  all  slave-holding, 
and  it  was  unhappily  to  the  mother-country  that 
this  state  of  things  was  due,  for  it  was  to  her 
profit  that  slaves  should  be  sent  thither,  though 
the  colonies  themselves  protested. 

Thus  in  1760  8.  Oorolina  prohibited  further  importation  of 
elaves ; the  Act  was  rejected  by  the  Crown,  and  the  governors 
of  all  other  colonies  were  warned  against  suoh  legislation  in 
future. 

In  the  North  slaves  were  the  luxury  of  a wealthy 
few,  though  they  were  treated  with  great  severity 
at  times.  After  the  slave  insurrections  of  New 
York  in  1712  and  1741  the  culprits  were  broken 
on  the  wheel  or  burned  alive.  In  the  South,  on 
the  other  hand,  slave-labour  was  a part  of  the 
economic  system.  The  Declaration  or  Independ- 
ence was  founded  on  the  principle  of  the  equality 


1 The  Monthly  Repository,  1807,  p.  2o». 

* Ib.  1816,  p.  262.  3 Bondlnel,  p.  204. 

4 Tb.  p.  208. 

3 The  Christian,  Reformer,  1829,  p.  286. 

3 See  farther  art.  Nkorobs  (United  States),  and  Cambridge 
Modem  Histc^,  voL  vil.  passim,  esp.  ch.  xUl.,  'State  Bights 
1 (1860-60X*  by  Woodrow  Wilson. 
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of  men.  Did  this  apply  to  the  slave  ? Two  points 
seem  clear : (1)  that  the  founders  of  the  new  re- 
public did  not  quite  approve  of  slavery,  while  not 
seeing  their  way  to  al^lish  it;  (2)  that  equality 
could  be  quite  thorough-p;oing  only  sunong  whites, 
as  the  negroes  were  an  inferior  race.  Soon  after 
the  Declaration  it  seemed  as  if  slavery  might  be 
abolished,  and  again  early  in  the  19th  cent.,  but 
in  each  case  it  revived,  only  to  gain  greater  power 
in  the  decade  before  its  abolition.  By  then  it  was 
clear  to  many  men  that  slavery  could  not  continue 
indefinitely,  nut  it  was  a complicated  question  for 
several  reasons : (1)  it  was  left  by  the  constitution 
for  each  state  to  settle  the  question  for  itself, 
though  the  word  ‘ slavery  * was  never  mentioned ; 
with  the  founding  of  new  states,  the  question  in- 
evitably arose ; (2)  but  it  was  much  easier  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  North  than  in  the  South,  as 
the  number  of  slaves  was  so  much  smaller,  and 
they  were  simply  sold  to  Southern  slave-holders ; 
(3)  the  anti-slavery  agitation  became  extraordin- 
arily bitter,  and  the  pro-slavery  party  was  very 
violent.  There  was  certainly  sometning  to  l>e 
said  for  the  slave-holders.  They  were  not  respon- 
sible for  the  institution,  since  it  was  an  inheritance 
which  they  could  not  avoid.  They  naturally 
resented  being  viewed  as  blood-thirsty  tyrants. 
If  slavery  was  abolished,  what  was  to  hie  done 
with  the  blacks?  If  they  were  given  the  same 
rights  as  white  men.  Southerners  naturally  dreaded 
the  result ; if  not,  they  might  create  equally  a 
social,  economic,  and  political  difficulty.  Slavery 
had  become  part  of  the  fabric  of  Southern  society, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  alter  it. 

But  the  abmition  movement  would  never  have 
gained  the  strength  which  it  did  nor  have  ulti- 
mately succeeded,  had  not  the  abuses  of  slavery 
been  wide-spread  and  inevitably  bound  up  witn 
the  system.  No  doubt  many,  probably  most,  of 
the  Southern  planters  were  humane  men,  but  the 
slave  had  very  little  redress.  He  could  not  gener- 
ally be  a witness,  and  it  was  a crime  to  teach  him 
to  read  and  write.  Slave  insurrections  occurred 
from  time  to  time,  though  they  were  not  frequent. 

One  in  Virginia  in  1881  was  led  by  Nat  Torner,  in  which  68 
whites  were  killed.  Turner  was  not  an  Ul-osed  slave,  but  a 
religious  fanatic.  Greater  strictness  in  the  administration  of 
the  slave  laws  naturally  resulted.^ 

As  the  cotton  industry  increased,  slave-labour 
was  more  and  more  demanded.  Continual  diffi- 
culties arose  when  new  states  were  founded — 
Texas  (1845),  Missouri  (1845),  Kansas  and  Nebraska 
(1854) — and  a compromise  was  arranged.  But  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  was  much  more  of  a 
concession  to  slavery  than  to  its  opponents,  for 
escaped  slaves  who  imagined  themselves  to  ^ in 
safety  were  ruthlessly  hunted  out  from  non-slave- 
holding  states.  In  tne  ten  years  before  the  Civil 
War  (1860-60)  slavery,  though  more  actively 
threatened,  became  stronger  than  ever^  and,  when 
war  was  declared,  it  was  the  avowed  Intention  of 
the  Confederate  States  to  erect  themselves  into  a 
slave  Power.  Abolitionists  in  the  South  were  not 
allowed  the  right  of  free  speech,  so  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  at  times  their  language  became 
exaggerated.  A few  examples  may  be  given  of 
the  attitude  of  divines  on  both  sides. 

W.  £.  Oh&nning,  the  UnitarUn  anti-slavery  leader,  said: 
*No  power  of  conception  can  do  Justice  to  the  evils  of  slavery. 
They  are  chiefly  moral,  they  act  on  the  mind  and  through  the 
mind  on  the  b<^y.  As  far  as  the  human  soul  can  be  destroyed, 
slavery  la  that  destroyer.’ > 

Theodore  Parker,  also  a Unitarian,  wrote  to  ItOai  Frances 
Power  Oobbe : * Ton  in  England,  I think,  do  not  see  how 
slavery  corrupts  everything.  Politics,  theology,  literature, 
trade,  it  is  the  bite  noire  which  threatens  to  oevour  all  the 


i See  W.  8,  Drewry,  Slave  Ineurreetione  in  Virginia  {1890^ 
ISBS^ 

* Memoir  of  William  Ellery  Channing.  ed.  by  his  nephew. 
8 vols.,  London,  1848,  voL  iii.  p.  149. 


flock.*  1 His  position  is  described  thus  from  the  pro-slavery 
side  : * Bev.  Theodore  Parker  supposes  the  case  of  a man  who 
aids  a slave  to  escape  from  his  master  and  who  is  brought  to 
trial  for  an  offence  against  the  law.  He  assumes  he  has  taken 
the  oath  as  a Juror  to  try  the  man,  and  says,  **  If  I have  extin- 
guished mv  manhood  by  my  Juror’s  oath  I shall  do  my  business 
and  find  him  guilty,  bul  if  i value  my  manhood  I shall  say  not 
guilty ; then  men  may  call  me  forsworn  and  a liar,  but  I think 
human  nature  will  JxisUfv  the  verdict.*’  We  have  fallen  upon 
evil  tunes  when  the  teachers  of  our  holy  religion  thus  debase 
themselves  and  their  pulpits  to  a level  with  ^e  lowest  rum. 
shops  and  their  frequenters.* 

Other  pro-slavery  utterances  are  remarkable, 
and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  ministers 
and  members  of  orthodox  churches  in  the  South 
held  slaves  to  the  number  of  at  least  660,000. 


A Southern  slave-holder  wrote  to  Theodore  Parker  in  1S48 : 
* The  Bible  is  either  inoonsistent— the  Almighty  a changeling— 
or  you  are  a horrid  monster  of  infidelity  or  blasphemy  lu  your 
execrable  roirit  of  Yankee  conoeltodnees  against  the  South.** 

Robert  N.  Anderson,  a Presbyterian  minister,  said : * If  bhera 
be  anv  stray  goat  of  a minister  among  you  tainted  with  the 
bloodhound  principle  of  abolitionism,  let  him  be  ferreted  out, 
silenced,  excommunicated,  and  left  to  the  public  to  deprive 
him  in  other  respects.**  Joel  Parker,  of  Philadelphia,  was 
credited  with  saying:  *What  then  are  the  evils  inseparable 
from  slavery  t There  Is  not  one  that  is  not  equally  inseparable 
from  depraved  human  nature  In  other  lawful  relations.* 

The  slave-holding  South  managed  to  get  the 
Christian  Church,  on  the  whole,  on  its  side. 

Were  the  evils  of  American  slavery  as  great  as 
is  popularly  supposed  ? No  doubt  the  exploits  and 
execution  of  Jonn  Brown  and  the  publication  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  aroused  popular  feeling  in 
America  and  in  Europe  almost  to  fever  pitch. 
The  evils  were  exaggerated  in  that  the  exceptional 
was  too  often  taken  as  normal.  It  was  sometimes 
asserted  that  slavery  was  beneficial  to  the  African 
€18  introducing  him  to  Christianity  and  civilization. 
But  in  some  states  of  the  South  slave-labour 
simply  mecLut  that  the  slave  was  worked  to  death, 
as  it  was  most  profitable  to  the  slave-holder  to  use 
up  his  slaves  quickly.  Nothing,  however,  can 
alter  the  fact  that  American  slavery  meant  very 
real  abuses  and  was  dcmgerous  morally  both  to 
the  slave-holder  and  to  the  slave,  and,  so  long  as 
it  continued,  aJl  real  progress,  moral,  aocicd,  and 
political,  was  imposaime. 

Slavery  was  abolished  for  ever  in  the  United 
States  in  1862,  and  negroes  were  declared  com- 
pletely equal  with  whites  in  1870. 

ZA  The  final  disappearance  of  slavery. — The 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  British  empire 
was  followed  by  its  abolition  in  other  countries. 
Since  the  discover  of  the  New  World  slavery  had 
continued  in  the  French  colonies.  The  Code  Noir 
of  Louis  XIY.  was  more  lenient  to  the  slaves  tham 
were  the  codes  of  most  British  colonies.  All  slaves 
were  to  be  baptized  and  instructed  in  the  Catholic 
faith.  ^ But  mamy  cruelties  were  perpetrated  here 
ais  elsewhere.  J.  B.  Labat  • described  the  abases 
of  French  colonial  slavery.  Spaniards  seem  to 
have  been  gentler  and  more  successful  in  dealing 
with  slaves  thau  either  the  English  or  the  French, 
and  the  Portuguese  were  often  kindly  in  deading 
with  natives  in  Africau  But  there  probably  was 
not  any  considerable  difference  between  one  nation 
and  another.  The  Code  Noir  punished  the  first 
desertion  on  the  part  of  the  slave  with  eaLr-crop- 
ping  and  the  mark  of  the  fleur-de-lys  on  the  left 
shoulder,  the  second  with  a fleur-de-lys  on  the 
right  shoulder  and  the  cutting  of  the  leg  sinew,  the 
third  with  death.  Slavery  in  French  colonies  was 
draistically  reformed  in  1845  and  abolished  in  18^. 
Other  countries  followed  ; the  Dutch  West  Indies 
abolished  it  in  1863,  Porto  Bico  in  1873,  Cuba  in 


1 John  WeiM,  Life  and  Correspondence  qf  Theodore  Parker^ 
2 Tola,  London,  1868,  i.  468. 
s Jb.  ii.  79. 

* Elian  Wlghnm,  The  Anti-Slavery  Cauee^y.  66. 
e Mary  Bateaon,  In  Cambridge  Modem  Hietory,  roL  rii  oh. 
ilL,  ‘The  French  in  America,’ jp.  101 L 
0 Novcveaw  voyages  aux  iiss  de  rAmirique^  6 vole.,  Paris, 
1722. 
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1886,  Brazil  in  1888.  It  lingered  longest  in 
Portuguese  colonies  and  in  Africa  — which  was 
natural,  as  Africa  was  the  source  of  slaves.  The 
Republic  of  Liberia  for  free  blacks  was  founded  in 
1822.  Slavery  was  suppressed  in  Zanzibar  in  1897, 
though  there  has  been  sporadic  slave-raiding  in  the 
Congo  Free  State  and  probably  elsewhere  since 
then.  The  later  19th  cent,  saw  practical  slavery 
revived  in  the  South  Sea  islands  by  Queensland 
adventurers  till  it  was  put  down  in  1884,  and  the 
Putumavo  atrocities  in  S.  America  aJso  involved 
practical  slavery. 

15.  Slavery  in  Slavic  countries.  — As  the  very 
word  ‘ slave  * is  of  Slavic  origin,^  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  slavery  and  serfdom  lingered  longer  in 
Slavic  lands  than  in  W.  Europe.  It  has  been 
asserted  by  some  Russians  that  there  were  no  pure 
slaves  in  Russia  in  early  times,  but  there  were 
actually  three  classes  in  the  rural  population  : (1) 
slaves,  (2)  free  agricultural  labourers,  and  (3) 
peasants.^  In  the  18th  cent,  these  were  welded 
together  into  the  slave  class,  and  even  then  serfo 
were  often  more  like  slaves,  as  they  were  regularly 
bought  and  sold  and  advertised  for  sale.  An 
extract  from  the  Moscow  Gazette  of  1801  shows 
this: 

' To  be  sold : Three  workmen,  well  treined  end  hendeome ; 
and  two  ffirli,  one  eighteen  and  the  other  fifteen  yeare  of  age, 
both  of  them  good-looking,  and  well  acquainted  with  various 
kinds  of  handiwork.  In  the  same  house  there  are  for  sale  two 
hair-dressers— the  one  twenty  years  of  age,  oan  read,  write, 
play  on  a musical  Instrument,  and  act  as  huntsnoao ; the  other 
oan  drees  ladles*  and  gentlemen’s  hair.  In  the  same  house  are 
sold  pianos  and  organs.’  > 

Alexander  l.  (1801-25)  prohibited  advertisements 
of  this  sort,  and  Nicholas  i.  (1825-55)  repressed 
them. 

Again,  the  nTurks  raided  Russian  and  Polish 
temtoiy  and  sold  their  captives  as  slaves  in  the 
Crimea,  till  it  was  conquered  by  Russia  in  1783. 
The  men  especially  were  badly  treated  and  fed 
on  putrid  flesh;  the  women  were  employed  to 
amuse  their  captors.*  were  sold  to  Saracens, 

Persians,  Indians,  Arabs,  Syrians,  and  Assyrians. 

In  Poland  serfdom  in  tne  14th  cent,  became 
harsher  and  practically  developed  into  slavery. 
It  lasted  till  tne  19th  century.  In  Serbia  slavey 
was  legal,  though  serfdom  was  more  common  in 
the  Middle  Ages.* 

x6.  Slavery  and  law.  — The  legal  aspect  of 
slavery  is  clearly  of  great  importance,  and,  if  we 
are  right  in  the  deflnition  that  a slave  is  a human 
being  treated  as  a chattel,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
question  must  arise : Should  he  ever  be  regarded 
m the  light  of  a human  being  ? Primitive  juris- 
prudence did  not  alw^s  see  clearly  the  exact 
position  of  the  slave.  To  treat  a person  as  if  he 
were  legally  a thing  requires  a step  in  legal  meta- 
physics of  which  a v€^  undeveloped  mmd  is  in- 
capable. If  a slave  is  only  a thmg,  his  master 
cannot  be  punished  for  ill-treating  or  killing  him  ; 
if  he  is  a thing,  the  slave  cannot  be  punished  either ; 
but  most  codes  have  punished  a criminous  slave 
with  severity.  If  a slave  is  once  fully  recognized 
to  be  a person,  slavery  is  doomed.  So  the  mediaeval 
jurists  regarded  it  as  contrary  to  natural  law  and 
as  an  institution  of  the  7W  aentium  or  jus  civile^ 
Slave  codes  show  how  {kc  tne  rights  of  man  and 
the  facts  of  human  nature  can  be  perverted  in  the 
interests  of  selfishness. 

17.  Slavery  and  ethnology. — ^Where  slavery  has 
persisted,  it  has  often  been  owing  to  the  survival 
of  a subject  race,  imperfectly  assimilated.  Where 
two  raoes  have  ^en  widely  different  and  one  has 

I See  Above,  | 6. 

SD.  XlAokenzie  WaIIaos,  Russia^  new  edU,  2 vols.,  London, 
1206.  IL  114. 

* lb.  L 282  tt.j  qnoting  a LlthuAniAn  Author,  mchalonis 
LitvAni,  De  Moribui  Tartorum  FragminOf  Besel,  1616. 

« H.  W.  y.  Texnperley,  Hist,  of  Serbia^  London,  1917,  p.  87. 

■ K.  W.  And  A.  J.  Oarlyle,  p.  & 


been  subject,  it  has  been  most  difficult  to  abolish. 
Thus  in  the  United  States  the  question  still  remains : 
How  far  can  white  and  black  men  live  happily  side 
by  side?  Intermarriage  of  two  races  which  are 
not  meant  to  mingle,  and  the  consequent  existence 
of  mulattoes  and  quadroons,  only  leads  to  further 
difficulties.  These  legacies  of  slavery  exist  to-day. 

18.  Slavery  and  economics. — This  is  largely 
outside  the  scope  of  this  article,  but  the  question 
arises ; Is  a system  which  puts  society  on  a false 
basis  likely  to  be  economically  sound  ? It  seems 
clear  that  slavery  has  sometimes  been  the  most 
profitable  economy  for  the  time,  though  the  wast- 
age of  labour  and  of  men  generally  Drought  its 
result  in  the  long  run  ; the  economy  oi  the  Southern 
States  of  America  before  abolition  was  wasteful,  and 
still  more  so  was  that  of  ancient  Rome. 

19.  Slavery  and  morality. — In  the  long  mn 
slavey  must  have  evil  results  alike  in  the  master 
and  in  the  slave,  because  it  lowers  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  because  no  man  can  fittingly 
be  entrusted  with  absolute  power ; he  will  not 
always  use  it  aright  even  if  it  is  to  his  own  interest 
to  do  so.  Thus  a favourite  argument  of  slave- 
holders collapses. 

In  the  narrower  sense  of  sexual  immorality 
slavery  has  been  productive  of  untold  evil.  A 
master  has  power  to  gratify  his  lusts  on  his  chat- 
tels, and  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  slave  to  play 
up  to  the  vices  of  his  master.  The  very  phrase 
‘ The  White  Slave  Traffic  * is  significant,  and  sug- 
gests what  did  and  must  take  place  under  actual 
slavery.  The  corruptions  of  life  under  the  Roman 
empire  and  the  abuses  of  American  slavery  show 
that,  while  purity  is  always  hard  for  man,  slavery 
msJkes  it  much  more  difficult,  and  the  evils  whicn 
resulted  from  this  aspect  of  it  alone  would  have 
justified  its  abolition. 

20.  Slavery  and  war. — We  have  seen  that  con- 
quest has  been  one  of  the  first  causes  of  slavery  and 
^at  war  has  led  to  its  recrudescence  at  various 
times.  The  deportations  from  Belgian  and  French 
towns  carried  out  by  the  Germans  in  1916-18  meant 
a species  of  enforced  labour  which  may  be  called 
serfdom  and  seems  akin  to  slavery. 

21.  Slavery  and  Christian  theolo^. — Man  is  a 
spiritual  being  akin  to  his  Maker.  St.  Paul  says : 
‘In  Christ  is  neither  bond  nor  free.*  Can  then 
slavery  be  right  ? It  oan  be  shown  to  bo  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  Christ’s  gospel,  though  the  Church 
hEus  often  been  too  timid  to  deal  drastically  with 
it.^  It  was  sure  sooner  or  later  to  disappe^,  and 
only  traces  of  it  now  survive.  Though  it  may 
have  been  a necessary  step  in  human  progress  at 
certain  times  and  places,  and  though  the  wicked- 
ness of  slave-holders  as  individuals  or  as  a class  is 
often  exaggerated,  a detailed  study  of  its  records 
leaves  the  impression  that  it  has  oeen  definitely 
evil,  productive  of  untold  mise^  for  the  slave, 
and  of  deep-seated  corruption  alike  for  the  slave 
and  for  his  master.  But  even  slavery  may  not 
have  mn  its  evil  course  in  vain,  if  its  varied 
fortimes  and  final  disappearance  have  shown  that 
to  treat  a man  as  if  he  were  no  man  but  a beast  is 
theologically  false,  morally  wrong,  economically 
unsound,  and  politically  and  sociaily  disastrous, 
and  that  there  is  an  essential  unity  of  aim  and 
principle  between  the  moral  and  theological  pre- 
cepts of  the  gospel  and  the  freedom  and  welfare  of 
mankind. 

LrrsaATTOS.— 1.  XKOTCLOPJSDiAS,oUi. — Artt-  in  H’DBCSer- 
vABt,  SlAVA,  51a very '),  DCQ,  DAC,  BBi,  ESr^  ('  SlAvery  ’ And 


1 An  InstAnoa  of  ecclesiAStlcAl  timidity  ia  the  view  of  Theo- 
dore of  Stadium,  who  wrote  thet  a monk  ought  not  to  p>oaa«M 
Ai  A elAve  A mAn  mAde  in  the  imAge  of  Qod,  And  then  ^ils  it 
by  eaying  thAt  this,  like  mArrlAge,  is  only  for  eecxilsrs  Quoted 
by  Slrniondus,  Opera  Varia.  Venice,  1728,  ▼.  661  St  'ThomAS 
Aquinas  compares  the  relation  of  masteor  and  slave  to  that  of 
father  and  son  (Summot  tl  U.  qn.  IvU.  art  8). 
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‘Serfdom');  P.  Lr&roasse,  G'rand  Diet,  unir>$r»el^  Pari*.  1866- 
90;  DACL  (*  ') ; CJB;  C.  du  F.  Du  Cangre.  Olosta- 

rium.  ed.  O.  Du  Fresne,  Niort,  1884,  ‘Servus,'  ‘Servltium’; 
Handwortarbueh  d&r  Staattwiasensohafterit  Jena,  1908  ff. 

11.  General P.  Allard,  Xm  Origins  du  terwxqt  en 

Franoe,  Paris,  1918  ; J.  Bandinel,  Soms  Aocount  the  Trf^ 
in  Slaves  from  Africa  a»  Connect^  with  Europe  and  America^ 
London,  1842  ; E.  Biot,  De  ^AboiiUon  de  reeelavqge  aneien  en 
Ooeident,  Paris,  1840  (full,  detailed,  and  good) ; J.  K.  Brackett. 
T?u  Eegro  in  Maryland : a Study  of  the  Institution  of  Slavery ^ 
Baltimore,  1889  ; W.  W.  Buckland,  Elementary  Prvnciplet  of 
Roman  Private  Law,  Cambridge,  1912 ; John  B.  Caimes,  T)u 
Slave  Potoer : its  Charaeter,  Career,  and  probable  Designs*, 
London,  1863  (shows  the  Confederate  States  as  a menace  to 
oiTilisatio^;  R.  W.  and  A J.  Carlyle,  A HisL  of  Mediaeval 
PoUtioal  Theory  in  the  West,  2 toIs..  Eklinbargh,  1903-09  (much 
valuable  information) ; Thomas  Clsirkson,  Hist,  of  the  Rise, 
Progress  and  AooomnimishmenX  of  (As  Abolition  of  the  African 
Slave  Trade  by  the  British  PaAiament,  2 toIs.,  London,  1808  ; 
Samuel  Dill,  Roman  Society  in  the  Last  Century  of  the  Western 
Empire^,  do.  1899;  W.  S.  Drewry,  Slave  Insurreetio-ns  in 
Virginia  (18Sb-6S),  Washington,  1900  (defends  slave-owners, 
contains  bibliography);  George  Finlay,  Hist,  of  G^reece,  ed. 
BL  P.  Tozer,  7 vole.,  Oxford,  1877 ; Fustel  de  Coulanges,  Mist, 
des  institutions  politiques  de  VaTunenne  Prance*,  Paris,  1900- 
14,  L ; A.  W.  Haddan  and  William  Stubbs,  Couneils  and 
Beelesiastieal  Documents  relating  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Oxford,  1869-78,  L and  ilL  [1871] ; Thomas  Hodgkin.  PoliticaX 
Hist,  qr  England,  i.,  'From  Earliest  Times  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,'  London,  1906;  A Luchaire,  Jfanuef  des  institu- 
tions frangaises,  Paria  1892 ; Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron 
de  Montesquieu,  I/Esprit  des  lois,  Oentve,  1748,  Dk.  xv. ; 
James  Montgomery,  The  West  Indies,  and  other  Poemsfi, 
London,  1828  (a  rhetorical  but  impassioned  Indictment  of  the 
slave-trade  after  its  abolition);  7^  Monthly  Repository,  21 
vola,  and  6 vola,  new  ser.,  do.  1806-82,  passim  (shows  the 
attitude  to  slavery  of  the  English  Nonconformists  of  tbs  time)  ; 
G.  H.  Perta,  in  MOH,  ' Leges,’  Hanover,  1868,  liL ; Lnden 
Peytrand,  L'Esolavage  aux  Antilles  frantaises  avarU  1789, 
Pans,  1897 ; C.  Pfister.  in  The  Cambridge  Medieval  History, 
Cambridge,  1911-^  voL  IL  ch.  v.,  'Gaul  under  the  Merovin- 
gian Pranks^  G.  w.  E.  Russell,  *A  Priestess  of  Freedom,'  in 
Manehester  Guardian,  6th  Aug.  1911  (sketch  of  Mrs.  Stowe); 
Reinhold  Schmid,  Die  Oesetze  der  Angelsachsen*,  Leipxig,  1858 ; 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  Cnele  Tom's  Cabin,  2 vola.  Boston, 
1862,  and  republished  ainoe  In  numerous  «dd.  ana  trr.  (a 
wonderful  book,  which,  though  a work  of  fiction,  contains  the 
best,  if  a somewhat  b^hly  omoure^  presentation  of  American 
alaveryX  Ths  Key  to  tfruie  Tom's  Cabin,  do.  1868  (Mrs.  Stowe 
here  substantiates  bar  statements) ; H.  Wallon,  Hist,  de 
Vesdavage  dans  Vantiquiti*,  8 vols.,  Paris.  1879  (a  very  good 
monograph  : emphasises  perhaps  even  too  strongly  the  work  of 
the  Church  in  mitigating  slavery) ; Eliza  Wigham,  Ths  Anti- 
Slavery  Cause  in  Amerioa  and  its  Martyrs,  London,  1863; 
James  Williams,  The  South  Vindicated,  do.  1862  (an  able  but 
preiudiced  pro-slavery  work) ; H.  Wilson,  HisL  of  the  Rise 
and  Pall  ^ the  Slave  Power  in  Af7M7ioa4,  8 voLa,  Boston, 
1872-77. 

liL  Pamphlets, — A vast  number  of  pamphlets,  especially 
those  by  anti-slavery  reformers,  are  a most  important  source 
of  information,  though  th^  may  oontain  overstatementa 
Many  volumes  of  Tracts  on  Slavery  will  be  found  in  the  Cam- 
brid^  University  Library  and  doubtless  elsewhere.  Among 
the  most  interesting  are  the  following : Stephen  FoUer,  Tioo 
Reports  from  ths  Committees  of  the  Honourable  Houee  of 
Assembly  of  Jamaica,  London,  1789;  John  Jeremie,  Four 
Besays  on  Colonial  Slavery,  do.  1831 ; Hannah  More,  The 
Feast  of  Freedom:  or,  the  Abolition  of  Domestic  Slavery  in 
Ceylon,  do.  1827  (a  curiosity  of  literature) ; Representation  of 
the  State  of  Government ...  in  the  Mauritiue,  ty  a resident, 
do.  1880 ; John  Kay,  The  Slave  Trade  in  the  Mew  Hcbridee, 
Edinburgh,  1872. 

tv.  Annual  publications,— StAtiistXcm  of  the  slave-holding 
countries  in  Amerioa  can  be  found  in  the  various  volumes 
the  Almanaeh  de  Gotha,  published  annually  (also  hi  German  as 
the  Htf-Ralcndar). 

V.  Bibuoorapht.  — Works  on  American  slavery  will  be 
found  in  the  bibliographies  to  Cambridge  Modem  History, 
Cambridge,  1902-12,  voL  viL,  esp.  cha  15  and  16.  Much  MS 
material  most  still  exist  In  the  British  Colonies  and  also  in 
America,  and  in  print  in  the  Acts  of  the  Privy  Couneil  and 
Calendars  of  State  Papers,  Colonial  Series, 

Works  noted  shove  are  either  important  works  of  reference 
or  monographs,  or  are  interesting  from  some  special  point  of 
view.  Other  authorities  are  refeired  to  in  the  text. 

Leonard  D.  Agate. 

SLAVERY  (Greek). — x.  Introduction. — Slavery 
arose  in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  from  two  main 
causes — want  and  war,  the  one  operative  chiefly 
within  the  community,  bringing  about  the  subjec- 
tion of  individuals  or  whole  families  to  other 
individuals  or  families  of  the  same  community,^ 
the  other  producing  the  same  result  mainly  as 
between  different  communities.  The  tendency  to 

1 Thuc.  L 8 (speaking  of  primitive  Greece).  CL  the  experi- 
ence of  Attica  before  S^n  (Aristotle,  AtA.  Pol,  IL  2 : Plntmrch. 
Sd,  18X 


spare  life  in  view  of  ulterior  advantage  would  vary 
with  the  stage  of  culture.^  A slave  is  of  little  use 
to  the  hunter,  besides  being  troublesome  to  guard ; 
he  cannot  earn  his  keep.  In  this  stage  the  victor 
will  mostly  slay  his  enemy  out  of  hand,  though  he 
may  retain  some  of  his  captured  women  as  wives, 
i,e.  for  domestic  servitude.  In  the  pastoral  stage 
both  male  and  femeJe  captives,  even  young 
children,  can  earn  their  keep  by  tending  cattle 
and  working  up  their  products.*  In  proportion  as 
the  sedents^  agricultural  stage  is  reaped,  with 
its  hard  and  more  continuous  toil  at  definite 
seasons,  the  demand  for  * labour*  becomes  more 
insistent.  The  disadvantage  is  that  in  the  slack 
seasons  the  slave  is  * eating  his  head  off.*  Only  as 
the  industrial  stage  is  reached  is  a more  continuous 
and  economical  use  of  such  'living  machines* 
possible.  Moreover,  it  is  in  communities  strongly 
organized  for  war  that  forced  labour  or  slavery 
attains  its  highest  development  and  importance, 
as  it  is  at  once  a main  product  and  a main  snpport 
of  military  organization  and  activities.  Applying 
this  to  ancient  Greece,  we  find  that  in  the  ^toric 
period  Greece  is  predominantly  agricultural,  hut 
with  pronounced  local  symptoms  of  transition  into 
the  mercantile  and  inaustrial  phase,  the  whole 
being  strongly  overlaid  by  militarism  of  a some- 
what aimless  though  highly  specialized  type.* 
Under  the  conditions  of  ancient  life,  in  which  one 
must  be  either  hammer  or  anvil,  military  organiza- 
tion was  inevitable^  as  a standing  condition  of 
existence  itself  ; so  that  slavery  in  some  shape  was 
apparently  ^ually  inevitable.  Sparta,  the  state 
which  exhibited  military  organization  in  its  most 
intense  and  logical  form,  was  therefore  constituted 
practically  as  a standing  army  supported  by  what 
was  essentially'  slave-ls^ur  for  the  most  part. 
Even  in  the  ideal  communities  sketched  by  the 
Greek  thinkers,  military  and  servile  institutions 
together  constitute  the  very  warp  and  woof  of  the 
entire  fabric — though  this  fact  is  kept  out  of  sight, 
partly  by  not  calling  things  by  their  true  names.® 

If  the  special  con&ions  ana  temper  of  a people 
be  such  as  to  allow  it  to  devolve  its  military  obliga- 
tions upon  some  agency  (mercenaries),  in  order  to 
be  free  for  wealth- production  {e.g.,  Carthage),  the 
result  will  be  still  the  same.  For,  if  the  condi- 
tions be  favourable,  no  limits,  except  such  as  are 
purely  temporary  in  view  of  greater  ultimate 

1 Of.  art.  Slavxrt  (PrimitiTeX 

* Of.  Herod,  ly.  2 : Skytbione  keep  blinded  Blayes(af.  Jg  16*^  : 
Samson  blinded  and  kept  at  the  mill ; the  Skytbians  would  of 
course  have  other  slavee,  not  blinded)  to  chum  the  milk — * for 
they  ore  not  tillers  of  the  soU,  but  nomads.* 

* ' It  was  of  necessity  on  organization  of  society  in  which,  to 
use  the  forcible  words  of  Bogehot,  " every  intellectual was 
mode  \jse  of — was  invested  and  token  out — in  war  **  ’ (B.  Kidd, 
Principles  of  Western  CiviMsaMon,  London,  1902,'p.  176,  quoting 
W.  Bogehot,  Physics  and  Politics,  do.  1872,  p.  49X  Of.  Plato, 
Laws,  620  A 

4 Ar.  Pel,  U.  7»1267A:  krayKclw  Jpa  rrfr  voKircCer  owrv- 
rd^at  wpht  ri|r  wohepiiebr  iax^- 

0 This  is  especially  the  cose  in  Plato’s  Republic,  which  nerer 
mentions  slaves  os  constituent  elements  of  the  oonstruction, 
though  Plato  nowhere  impugns  the  principle  of  slavery,  os 
applied  to  fidp/Sopoi,  who  ore  rrokiiuoi  bvm  {.Rev.  470  O).  But 
the  non-appearance  in  the  RspubUe  of  the  precise  le^  status 
and  name  of  slavery  matters  little  ; the  essential  point  is  that  of 
the  real  relationship  between  the  elements— a dominant  class 
set  over  against  an  inferior,  and  deliberately  using  the  latter 
for  purely  self-regarding  ends.  No  intrinsic  excellence  of  thoee 
ends  bos  any  beaming  upon  the  morality  of  such  construction. 
Nor,  onin,  can  it  be  moralized,  os  it  were  by  a side  wind,  by 
pretending  that  it  involves  an  educative  prooess  both  for  the 
individuofand  for  the  rooe,  or  the  like,  which  is  just  Aristotle's 
line  of  dsfenoe  of  openly  recognized  and  confessed  slavery — a 
defence  which  hod  not  even  the  merit  of  novelty,  having  been 
invented  by  Perikies  in  the  interest  of  the  Athenian  empire  os 
a whole  (see  Thuo.  iL  68,  and  86  f.!  To  say  of  Plato  and  slavery 
that  *m  his  ideal  Republic  he  abolishes  it  silently  by  merely 
constructing  a state  without  slavee  ‘ (G.  Murray,  The  Riee  of  the 
Greek  Epie^,  London,  1911,  p.  87)  is  simply  to  forget  both 
Aristotle's  wornii^.  iilv  iirl  rtrruplq  ye  Ais  A\.»(9cmw  icol  tA 
ouecZa  aveueety  {Eth.  Nie.,  I.  vL  1),  and  what  Plato  himself 
said,  AXX’  ov  yhp  wp6  ye  iXr)$eCat  np-vrivs  Avrfp  (Rsp.  695  OX 
The  lowest  class  in  Plato's  ideal  state  is  prootloally  a serf  doss. 
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advantage,  are  set  to  production — save  by  such 
factors  as  are  themselves  beyond  human  controL^ 
Of  controllable  factors,  one  of  the  chief  is  the 
amount  of  labour  available;  and  the  problem  of 
its  supply  is  solved  by  the  reduction  of  masses  of 
men  to  serfdom,  or  by  the  Importation  of  labourers 
either  forced  or  only  nominally  free. 

Military  power,  then,  and  the  accumulation  of 
material  w^th  both  led,  in  the  ancient  state, 
directly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  unceasing  hunger 
for  a f^y  exploitable  form  of  labour,  i.e.  slavery.^ 
This  demand  is  everywhei,* *e  strongly  reinforced  by 
the  almost  universal  natural  distaste  of  men  for 
the  severer  forms  of  labour,  especiaUy  for  those  in 
which  the  activity  demanded  is  of  a sustained, 
monotonous,  and  unexhilarating  type.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  in  whatever  parade  of  economic 
logic  or  philosophy  of  social  evolution  the  historian 
may  indulge  about  it,  even  sometimes  to  the 
ext^t  of  defending  it,  the  institution  of  slavery, 
for  the  individual  slave-owner,  had  its  raison  ffitre 
in  his  own  idleness  and  desire  for  self-indulgence,* 
seeking  gratification  through  the  ruthless  exploita- 
tion of  the  strength  and  capacities  of  others 
whom  circumstances  permitteu  him  to  control 
absolutely,  without  attendant  responsibilities, 
except  such  as  mere  possession  of  a damageable 
property  involved.  As  Aristotle  puts  it,  if  the 
shuttles  could  have  set  to  work  of  themselves,  we 
should  have  had  no  need  of  slaves.*  It  is  this  claim 
of  one  man  to  exploit  another  to  the  utmost,  under 
a converse  minimum  of  obligation,  that  constitutes 
the  fundamental  vice  of  the  institution  of  slavery. 

a.  Slavery  in  Homer. — Slavery  is  found  already 
established  as  an  immemorial  usage  in  the  Homeric 
period,  and  slaves  of  both  sexes  are  a staple  com- 
modity to  which  the  victorious  warrior  looks  for 
his  profit,  just  as  he  will  on  occasion  replenish  his 
floc^  and  nerds  by  foray.* 

The  Homeric  slave  has  no  rights,  and  is  power- 
less against  the  caprice  and  nat  of  his  owner.* 
Odysseus  does  actually  execute  his  erring  maids 
witnout  reference  to  any  other  authority.  Yet, 
as  in  historic  times,  custom  has  so  far  ameliorated 
the  lot  of  the  Homeric  slave  as  to  allow  h^  to 
amass  property  on  sufferance.’  The  promise  of 
Odysseus  to  give  a wife  and  house  and  Krijfiara  to 
the  loyal  Eumaios  and  Philoitios  * must  be  regarded 
as  merely  an  extension  of  this  customary  toler- 
ance, not  as  an  indication  of  a practice  of  legal 
emancipation  ; ® at  best  it  would  mean  elevation 
to  the  status  of  serf.  The  patriarchal  character  of 
Homeric  society  doubtless  ameliorated  the  servile 
status,  but  without  altering  its  legal  aspect  or 
essential  nature.’*  Though  he  draws  these  charm- 
ing pictures  of  kindly  social  intercourse,  Homer 
has  also  uttered  one  of  the  moat  truthful  and 
famous  judgments  on  the  real  significance  of 
slavery  in  Oa.  xvii.  320  f. ; 

* Thralls  are  no  more  inclined  to  honest  servioe  when 

titieir  master's  control  is  gone  ...  for  Zeus  takes  away  half  the 
worth  (ap«Tj)ii  of  a man  when  the  day  of  slavery  {fiovXtor 
comes  upon  him.* 


1 Of.  ArUtoUe,  PoL  L 8-12666  : 4nj<rl  9ot7f<w 

*irXinirov  8'  ovSiy  r^pua.  wt^avpjivov  avSpd/ort.  Ktilrai.* 

® Of.  Herod.  L 66 ; Pans.  xv.  xiv.  4. 

> Of.  Thuc.  iU.  82  and  iL  6Sf. ; Xen-  Sym.  Iv.  86 ; H.  Lotse, 
Mieroeoamua,  Eng.  tr.*,  Edinburg,  1888,  iL  878. 

^PoL  i.  4-1258  B. 

» n,  xviiL  28,  OeL  L 888  ; cf.  JL  xL  6nf.,  Od.  xxiil.  856f.  _ 

* Of.  n,  lx.  449,  Od.  xix.  91  f.  (Penelope  tiureatens  her  maid 
Helantho  with  death). 

7 Od.  xiv.  449  f.  (Eumaios  has  a bought  slave  of  his  own,  y6<r^ 
8*€nroiyri% — whatever  that  may  mean). 

® Ib.  xxL  218  f. ; of.  xiv.  62  f. 

® Thongh  so  understood  by  Plut.  QiutiL  gr.  14. 

Of.  Oo.  vL  84  f.  (Nausikaa  sui>erintends  the  family  washing 
and  takes  part  in  it  with  the  slave  e^^^voXoi),  xviL  266  f. 
(Melantbios  the  goat-herd  sits  and  eats  with  the  suitors).  See 
also  Od.  xviiL  822L  xv.  863f. 

‘Aptulj,  not  to  be  taken  here  specially  of  moral  qualities,  but 
In  the  sense  hi  whibh  we  say  a man  is  * no  good  ’ for  a thing. 


External  appe^ance  and  demeanour  alike  were 
affected  by  s^vile  status,  in  the  p^ular  concep- 
tion.’ This  was  also  the  historical  Greek  view,  as 
formulated  by  Xen.  Mem.  TV.  v.  2.* 

5.  Types  of  slavery  in  historical  Greece. — 
In  historical  times  Greece  shows  two  main 
types  of  nnfree  status — imported  slaves  (ffoCXoi,* 
dpSpdroda,  olx^rait  often  simply  o’c&^uxra),  and  in- 
digenous serfs  (E2Xei>re9  in  JLaconia,  Hev^a^tu  in 
Thessaly : other  names  elsewhere)  — which  are 
associated  typically  with  Athens  and  Sparta  re- 
spectively. Although  the  historical  origin  of 
Greek  serfdom  was  identical  with  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  true  slavery,  viz.  war,  the  primary  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  types  was  that,  while 
the  slave  was  an  alien  without  legal  rights,  who 
could  be  bought  and  sold  at  will,  the  serf  was  a 
descendant  of  an  earlier  population  settled  in  the 
Iskud  * before  the  Conquest,^ and  was  permanently 
and  legally  attachea,  with  customary  and  legm 
rights,  to  what  had  been  Ms  ancestral  soil  {ascriptus 
glebce).  The  two  types  were  in  general  mutually 
exclnsive,  in  fact  though  not  inlaw.  The  Lace- 
dsemonian  social  and  political  organization  based 
upon  serfdom  hardly  knew  slavery  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  whereas  in  Attica,  where  there  were 
thousands  of  bought  slaves  (d/ryupt&viTroi),  serfdom 
was  unknown  — thongh  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  h^ 
come  very  near  evolving  and  perpetuating  its 
institution.*  In  Greece,  the  distinction  tend^  to 
coincide  with  that  between  agriculture  (carried  ou 
by  serfs)  and  industry  (carried  on  by  slaves). 

(a)  The  Helots.— The  Helots  of  Laconia  and 
Measenia  (BtXarrer,  ElX^Vrai)*  are  the  best  known 
representatives  of  the  serf  class.  They  were  state 
slaves  (doDXot  roO  xoo'oO),*  cultivators  attached  as 
perpetual  hereditary  appendage  to  the  lot  (KXfjpos) 
assigned  to  individiial  Spaxtiates.  Hence  the  indi- 
vidual in  whose  interest  they  laboured  could 
neither  emancipate  nor  sell  nor  slay  the  Helots  on 
his  lot,  and  was  bound  under  a curse  not  to  exact 
more  than  the  specified  annual  amount  of  produce, 
wMch  was  paid  in  kind  a.s  a first  charge  on  the 
estate,  the  Wlance  belonging  to  the  serfs.  ^ The 
state  also  had  a paramount  claim  to  the  service  of 
Helots  in  war  as  light-armed  troops  or  as  rowers, 
or  even  on  occasion  as  heavy  infantry,’  and  some- 
times emancipated  them  for  good  service,®  Helots 
were  also  liable  for  all  manner  of  personal  service 
to  their  lords  in  peace  and  war.*  They  enjoyed, 
however,  by  customary  right,  if  not  by  expre^ 
convention  made  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  their 
own  household  and  family  life,  with  a large  degree 
of  personal  freedom  and  power  of  amassing  wealth.’® 
As  they  were  the  economic  basis  of  the  whole 
Spartan  organization,  it  was  imperative  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  propagate  and  live  in  a 
certain  measure  of  comfort,  though  doubtless  there 
was  no  lack  of  cases  of  oppression.”  The  general 
attitude  of  the  Spartans  towards  them  was  one  of 
meaning  In  respect  of  efficiency ; certainly  not  here  * manhood,' 
aa  rendered  by  G.  Hurray,  Pue  qf  the  Oreai:  p.  87.  any 

more  than  it  is  true  to  say  that  Homer  * speaks  always  of  slaves 
with  a half-puzzled  tenderness*  (i&.>— pore  imagination.  Of. 
D.  B.  Monroes  note  in  loe.  (HvmeTt  Odysaity,  bks.  xill.-xxiv.. 
Oxford,  1901>— ‘probably  the  sense  [of  opernJ  is  veiy  general  * ; 
*Zeas  takes  out  naif  the  good  of  a man  * : cf.  Od.  xiii.  45. 

X CL  Od.  xxiv.  252 : * There  shows  nothing  of  the  slave  about 
tby  face  and  stature.*  ^ 

3 Of.  Theogn.  585,  and  Ariitotle*8  half-pathetic  lament  that 
Nature  after  all  often  blunders  in  her  stamp  (PoZ.  L 5—1254  B). 

® For  the  etymology  of  the  word  8ovA.of  see  H.  Lambertz 
in  Giotto,  vL  [Gdttingen,  1914)  1-18,  and  E.  Asamano,  ib.  lx 
(1917)  94  f. 

4 Of.  Ar.  Ath.  Pol.  iL  2 ; Z8oi![X«vov  ol  n^yijrm^  roit  vXowrto^s 

fcol  owvol  tA  rltcvei  koI  e*  yvvalKtt. 

» The  name  was,  by  the  ancients,  derived  from  the  town  of 
Heloa  in  lower  Laconia  (Strabo,  p.  866X  but  is  more  probably 
connected  with  i\ht,  or  with  the  root  of  cXcZf,  'to 


capture.' 

4 Paua.  m.  xx.  6. 

« Thuc.  V.  84. 

10  OL  Plut.  Eloom.  28. 


7 Sea.  EM.  vx.  v.  28. 

0 OL  Herod.  vIL  229,  lx.  10. 
u Of.  Atben.  272  A. 
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SLAVERY  (Greek) 


snspioion  and  perpetual  watchfulness.^  They  felt 
that  they  held  a wolf  by  the  ears,  for  the  Helots, 
sa^  Aristotle,  were  ever  on  the  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  any  national  disaster.^ 

(6)  True  slavery  in  Greece, — As  known  from  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodio  poems,  Greece  is  a land  of 
free  peasant  cultivators,  slavery,  though  a fsmiiliar 
institution,  being  of  comparatively  little  economic 
importance,  conned  chiefly  to  female  domestic 
slavey,  so  that  the  Greeks  themselves  easily 
imagined  a Greece  which  once  knew  no  slavery.* 
Even  Hesiod  appears  not  yet  to  know  rural  slavery 
as  a fact  of  any  CTeat  importance  in  the  social 
stratum  with  which  he  is  chiefly  concerned.  For, 
in  enumerating  the  items  of  capitcd  outlay  for 
the  peasant,  he  mentions  flrst  the  homestead, 
next  the  wife,  and  then  the  ox  for  the  plough, 
and  finally  the  ‘things,*  i.e.  gear.*  This  is  in 
accord  with  the  historical  development,  for  Boeotia, 
as  well  as  Lokris  and  Phokis,  was  predominantly 
a land  of  free  farmers  even  in  the  6th  cent.  B.O., 
as  was  also  the  Peloponnese. 

Chios  had  the  dubious  honour  of  inaucnurating 
the  slave-trade  on  a lar^  scale.®  It  spread  rapidly 
to  the  rising  industrial  and  trading  states  of  the 
Saronic  gulf.  As  early  as  600  B.O.  Periander  tried 
to  check  it  in  Corintn,  probably  in  the  interests 
of  native  labour ; ® but  in  vain,  for  the  Corinthians 
soon  earned  their  mock-name  of 
In  Greece,  therefore,  slavery  as  a factor  of  prime 
importance  in  the  national  life  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  economic  revolution  of  the  7th 
and  6th  centuries  B.O.  The  transition  from  the 
agricultural  to  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
system  of  national  life,  undermining  the  old  static 
aristocratic  society  and  the  privileges  of  birth, 
and  substituting  a social  stratification  according 
to  wealth  expressed  in  terms  of  coinage  (except 
in  those  states  which,  like  Sparta,  Crete,  or 
Thessaly,  applied  special  safeguards  of  the  old 
regime),  opened  innumerable  avenues  for  exploita- 
tion and  stimulated  a demand  for  cheap  docile 
labour.  The  free  citizen  was  ill  adapted  to  meet 
this  demand,  by  reason  of  his  rapidly  developing 
political  freedom  and  his  e<}uality  before  the  law 
with  his  employer.®  He  did  not  readily  accept 
the  subordination  implied  by  the  relationship  of 
eMioyer  and  employ^.® 

The  case  stood  quite  otherwise  with  the  slave — 
an  alien,  and  therefore  without  legal  rights,  a 
mere  live  tool  {tu’^vxov  6pyapov)f  in  some  respects 
indeed  the  more  valuable  just  because  it  wais  alive, 
yet  with  almost  as  little  power  of  protest  as  a 
lifeless  instrument.^®  Hence  the  use  of  leaves  be- 
came ever  more  prevalent,  the  heavier  forms  of 
labour  being  definitely  abandoned  to  them  (e.g., 
the  mines),  and  slaves  becoming  a lucrative  and 
favourite  form  of  investment ; for  here  was  found 
a solution  of  one  of  the  great  problems  of  ancient 
life,  viz.  how  to  invest  savings  profitably  and 
safely.  Hence  prosperity  and  the  employment  of 
slaves  went  hand  in  hand,  as  mutual^  cause  and 
effect.  “ The  essence  of  the  demand  wsuj  not  for 
workers  who  were  in  a legal  sense  slaves,  that  is 
to  say,  not  for  slavery  as  an  institution  per  se 
desirable,  but  for  cheap,  docile,  and  fully  exploit- 
able labour ; and  such  was  to  be  had,  in  any  degree 

^ Xen.  Retp.  IjOc.  xU.  i ;Thuc.  iv.  80,  v.  14. 

» PoL  it  9-12S9  A ; cl.  Thuo.  L 1S2 ; Xen,  HOL  ra.  iiL  «. 

• Herod,  vl.  187  ; l^eios,  op.  Polyb.  xU.  6 ; cf.  Athen.  264  O 
(true  enough  if  referred  to  the  sudden  development  of  indxistriel 
slavery  from  the  7th  cent  onwards). 

4 Hes.  Workt,  406 1.  » Athen.  266  B. 

4 Nic.  Dam.  frag.  69. 

Athen.  272  B — as  though  their  chief  occupation  was  to  Issue 
slave  rations ; of.  Herod.  iL  167 : rfiCMrra  Sk  KopivSiot  OWOVTOX 
ToOf  Y€iaorkxvtxf,  Of  Whom  a largo  porportion  was  servile. 

6 Of,  Meyer,  Eleiru  Sehrijten,  p.  192. 

* Instructive  case  in  Xen.  Mem.  n.  viil.  6;  ct.de  Veet.  Iv.  22. 
w Of.  Xen.  Mem.  n.  vii.  6. 

u OL  Died.  ad.  72  (SicUy) ; cf.  Herod,  v.  81  (Naxos). 


of  perfection,  only  in  the  form  of  forced  alien 
labour.^  The  slave  class,  therefore,  held  in  the 
ancient  industrial  organization  precisely  the  place 
held  in  modem  times  by  free  labour  worl^g  under 
contract. 

4.  Sources  of  supply. — The  sources  of  slave 
supply  were  chiefly  war  and  commerce. 

(1)  War. — In  dealing  with  a conquered  town, 
whether  Greek  or  foreign,  Greek  practice  was  to 
kill  all  bearing  or  capame  of  bearing  arms,  and  to 
enslave  the  rest  of  tne  population  without  excep- 
tion.® It  marked,  therefore,  some  advance  whm 
Philip  in  348  B.C.,  instead  of  slaughtering  the  men 
of  the  Chalcidic  cities,  sold  the  population  en  masse, 
and  when  Alexander  in  336  B.O.,  upon  the  capture 
of  Thebes,  sold  its  30,000  inhabitants  into  slavery.® 

(2)  Commerce. — Supply  of  slaves  through  war  was 
of  the  nature  of  a windfalL  There  was  m addition 
a systematic  slave-trade  catering  for  the  constant 
demand.  The  market  was  fed  chiefly  from  lands 
on  the  fringe  of  the  Hellenic  world,®  especially  the 
hinterland  of  Asia  Minor  (Lydia,  Phrygia,  and 
Galatia),  and  the  countries  bordering  the  Euxine 
(Pontos  and  Paphlagonia,  and  alx>ve  all  Thrace). 
Syria,  Egypt,  ^Ethiopia,  and  even  Italy,®  were  also 
taken  in  toll.  The  gpreat  slave  marts  were  Samos, 
Chios,  and  Ephesus  for  Asia,  Pagasai  and  Byzantion 
for  the  Ball^  area ; Delos  and  Cypros  were  the 
entrepdts  for  the  human  freights  of  the  pirates  and 
kidnappers  working  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
while  Corinth  and  Athens  were  the  main  emporia 
in  Greece  proper.®  Probably  there  were  regular 
agents  in  ftontier  towns  buying  whatever  was 
offered  in  this  line  and  asking  no  questions.  War 
and  rapine  among  the  hill-tnbes,  sale  of  families 
by  natives,^  casual  kidnapping,  and  apparently 
even  the  organized  slave-raid,  kept  up  a fairly 
steady  stream  of  supply,  which  gradually  attained 
enormous  dimensions.  It  savours  of  irony  to  find 
that  the  sacred  island  of  Delos  became  ultimately, 
perhaps  as  the  most  central,  the  main  slave  mart, 
so  that  a saying  arose  : * Put  in,  skipper,  unload — 
all*s8old.»« 

(8)  Minor  aonroes  were : (a)  nataral  increMe  amon(f  the  tUvee 
themselves,  the  status  being  hereditary;  this  was  Important 
mainly  in  later  times ; (6)  sue  of  children — tolerated  generally 
in  Greece  (but  not  in  Athens,  though  an  Athenian  father  might, 
and  seemingly  often  did,  refuse  to  rear  a child,  especially  if  a 
female,*  and  expose  it) ; (0)  sale  into  slavery,  even  of  adults,  due 
to  the  action  of  the  law;  e.g.,  before  Solon’s  Ume  an  insolvent 
Athenian  could  be  sold  into  slavery  by  his  creditor  (as  in  Boms), 
or  he  might  be  retained  as  a bond-slave  on  his  estate.!* 

^ Employments  of  slaves. — One  of  the  most 
striking  difierences  between  ancient  and  modem 
slavery  is  the  great  variety  of  skilled  employments 
for  which  slaves  were  trained  in  Athens,  apparently 
with  success.^  Besides  their  employment,  to  a 
moderate  extent,  as  personal  atten^nts  {6.K6\ovdoi, 
both  in  and  out  of  doors),^*  slaves  of  both  sexes 
were  used  for  sdl  manner  of  domestic  service 
and  domestic  production.^  Naturally,  agriculture 

1 Of.  Meyer,  P-  197 ; Ar.  (Be.  J.  6.  So  Polybius,  describing  the 
advantages  of  Bysantion,  says  : * For  thoee  commodities  ti^oh 
are  the  flrst  neoessaries  of  existence,  namely  cattle  and  slaves, 
are  confessedly  supplied  by  the  districts  round  the  Pontos  in 
greater  profusion  and  of  better  quality  than  by  any  others* 
(Iv.  88). 

*Of.  Horn.  n.  ix.  691  fE. ; Xen.  Cyrop.  viL  6.  78. 

6 Diod.  xvii.  14 ; but  contrast  his  savage  treatment  of  Tyre 
(»b.  46),  and  of  Gaza  (Arr.  Anab.  IL  27). 

4 Of.  J1  8*  (Phoenicians  sell  Jews  to  the  * sons  of  the  Gredana’ 
J»van  . . . traded  the  persons  of  men,’  with 

* Liv}*,  xxxiv.  60 ; Plut.  Flam.  18  (Bomans  taken  prisoner  by 
Hannibal  held  as  slaves  in  Achaia  in  104  B.a). 

6 Of.  Paus.  X.  xxxii.  16  (fair  held  at  the  temple  of  Asklepios 
near  Tithorea  in  Phokl^ 

f Philostr.  Vita  ApolL  vm.  vii.  12.  * Strabo,  p.  668. 

® See  Newman,  Politioe  of  ArUtotle,  111.  474. 

Ar.  Ath.  Pol.  xiL  4 ; cf.  Dem.  xxv.  67,  lix.  17. 

11  Of.  Xen.  (Bo.  xiii.  8 f.,  Mem.  n.  vii.  6. 

1*  Of.  Theophr.  Char.  28.  It  is  a sign  of  vulgarity  when 
Meidias  'swaggers  through  the  Agora  with  three  or  four 
footmen  ’ (Dem.  Meid.  168). 

1*  Of.  Xen.  (Se.  viL  41. 
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claimed  many.'  A large  number  were  employed 
in  all  grades  of  public  service 1200 
as  city  police  in  Athens.  At  one  end  of  the  scale 
are  slaves  employed  in  the  higher  professions  and 
skilled  trades  (doctors,  teachers,  bankers,  and 
business-agents),  at  the  other  those  doomed  to 
the  tragic  horror  of  the  Laurion  silver  mines. 
This  last  class  it  is  that  stands  closest  to  Roman 
as  well  as  to  modem  prsedial  slavery ; the  former 
class,  on  the  other  hand,  stands  very  close,  in 
external  aspect  at  any  rate,*  to  that  of  the  free 
alien,  or  even  the  free  citizen.  Artisan  slavery 
was,  in  fact,  a main  factor  in  the  development  of 
Athenian  industrialism  and  commerce  in  the  6th 
and  6th  centuries  B.C. ; it  is  here  that  the  most 
important,  and  at  the  same  time  most  obscure, 
problems  in  the  economics  of  ancient  slavery  lie, 
viz.  in  the  co-existence  of  a free  and  a servile 
artisan  population,  working  aide  by  side  in  un- 
restricted competition. 

A peculiar  and  early  development,  beat  known  to  pM  from 
Athena,  was  that  of  a class  of  slaves  known  as  el  oueovvTf». 

These  slaves  * living  apart*  were  allowed  by  their  maater  to 
work  in  quasi-lndepenaenoe,  living  upon  the  proceeds  of  their 
labour,  under  conaitlon  of  pajdng  him  regularly  a fixed  sum 
(AiroAopci).*  Sometimes  a group  of  such  slavj»  worked  ^ 
xet^r;  under  a foreman,  himself  a sUve,  mutiny  sharing  the 
profits  alter  paying  the  stipulated  i»ro<#>op<L»  These  slaves, 
tiierefore.  lived  in  practical  Independenoe,  and  were  able  to 
money,  and  so  might  ultimately  be  allowed  to  purchase 
their  freedom.  Legally,  the  master's  rights  remained  unim- 
pwred ; the  permission  so  to  live  was  revocable,  and  the  slave 
reUined  his  eamings(80  far  as  we  c-"  «« 

The  system  relieved  the  owner  of  rei 
ing  him  regular  and  high  interest  oi 
Mm  and  loss  of  income  through  Witue 
the  savings  of  the  slave,  and  in  toe  last  reeort  the  market  value 
of  the  «^ve  himself. 

6.  The  economic  problem.  — Here  arises  a 
problem  of  particular  interest,  viz,  that  of  the 
economic  relation  of  slave-labour  to  wagp-labour 
in  Greek  states,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  latter 
was  8.ffect€d  by  the  competition  of  a servile  class 
probably  greatly  superior  in  numbers,  and  at  least 
Its  equal  in  skill.  Here  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
the  exaggerations  widely  cnn*ent  in  much  popular 
exposition.  Statements  such  as  that  or  J.  P. 
Mahaffy— ‘for  each  freeman  with  a vote  there 
were  at  least  three  or  four  slaves.  . . . Even  ve^ 


economic  history  originated  in  the 

age,  i,e.  before  the  great  development  of  md^i^ 

sfavery  in  Attica. It  is  true 

controlling  fact  in  Greek  politics 

4th  centunes  is  the  evU  economic 

lower  classes,  due  to  the  competition  . 

labour’;’  but  analysis  of  social 

facts  in  this  regard  was  almost  «.ere 

neither  in  dr^  nor.  above 

Athenian  slaves  marked  off  from  , .i 

munity.  Hence  the  standing  whifh 

middle  and  lower  class  in  Athen^a-  P®'  . ^ 

co-existed  with  a high  decree  of  prosprn^  of  the 

state  as  a whole  »-i?rarerjj  if  at  all,  tia^  ^ 

real  root  in  slave  competition.  From  t P. 

of  view  we  may  say  that  the  out 

slavery,  which  by  cheap  labour  took  l- 

of  t^mouth  of'^the  free  worker  ^d  threw  him 

upon  the  street  to  subsist  upon 

large  margin  of  leisure, 

clofely  resembled  in  its  working  the  mtrodnction 
of  machinery  into  modem  indus^-  , . 

bitter  class  war  in  ancient  Greece 
as  between  starving  free  artisans  ^ j 

of  the  lower  classes  actually  to  f-g^dom 

the  slave  class,  for  the  one  means 

and  the  other  wealth-botb  by  the  ^“® 
and  at  the  expense  of  one  and  the  ^ «fhicftl 
discussion  of  Saveiy  arises, ^th 
not  as  an  economic,  question;  '.t  nnlitical 

poets  and  philosophers,  not  with  t > 

champion  of  popular  richts 
and  t|u  «in  Ut  qjfite  5,a^X 
7.  Treatment  of  be  taken 

which  Greek  slaves  ran  For 

as  evidence  of  their  general  .^rT  impel 

the  mere  natural  instinct  of  Gr^k 

the  slave  to  flight,  often  amilestiy.  The 
prmdial  serfs,  a permanent  i 

speaking  a common  , j _i^^ 

common  tradition  of  ^®^f  *-11  sharinc 

than  that  of  their  lords,  and,  ^ure 

in  the  essentials  of  contemporary  Greek 


sentimentalism  01  tne  'iNew  xxeneuiBiu,  wuiuu  « 
bent  upon  ‘ clearing  the  name  of  Athens  from  one 
cruel  reproach  which  has  dung  to  it  evOT  since  the 
human  conscience  began  to  concern  itself  wdth 
these  questions,*  teaching  that  it  was  only  late  in 
the  history  of  Athens,  ‘when  the  stmeture  of  her 
civilization  became  too  heavy  to  be  sustained  by 
her  own  unaided  efforts,  that  slaves  and  free  immi- 
grants  crowded  in  to  co-operate  in  the  task.  And 
mese  she  treated  in  most  cases,  not  as  mere  living 
instmments,  but  as  “ fellow- workera  ” ^ with  her 
citizens  and  free  partners  in  the  Empire.*’ 

We  can  only  glance  at  the  problem  thus  raised. 
How  fundamental  slavery  appeared  to  its  con- 
temporaries, and  how  universally  the  social  and 
economic  effects  which  it  entailed  were  accepted 
8.S  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  most  serious  crisis  in  Athenian 
1 Of.  Thuc.  liL  78 ; X«n.  SM.  vx.  IL  6 (OorcyimX  m.  U.  8 
(Ell*) ; see  Polyb.  iv.  78  (*  Eli*  ia  more  populous,  a*  " 
more  richly  fumi*bed  vrtth  sUves  end  other  property,  than  the 
rest  of  the  Peloponnese*).  ^ 

> To  this  das#  really  belong  the  courtesans  (i«p68ovXo0 
at  the  temples— «.a.,  at  Corinth,  or  st  Er^ ; d.  S^bo,  p.  272. 

• Xen.  JUsp.  AVi,  10  f.  ^ Of.  Is.  vlu.  86. 

» Of.  .fischinea,  L 97.  „ , 

« Problems  of  Greek  History,  London,  18W.  p.  88  ; Mahafly  * 
statement  is  disproved  by  Ar.  PoL  viU.  (vi.)  8-1828  A ; rots  yap 
mar^ootx  avaymi  ywat^l  koI  irotaiv  oiinrtp  oj^o^oit 

8tA  T1IV  Aeovkia^  * There  can  he  little  doubt  that  In  dmoet  all 
democracies  a majority  of  th*  dtUena  were  (Newman, 

PoL  oJAr.  iv.  568 ; cL,  for  Athena,  Plat.  Per.  11 : IwavopSovpaw 
rit  osTMtas  rov 


found  life  upon  the  whole  more  with 

more  offensive  to  digmty  than 

slaves  proper ; hence  the  danger  of  H 

tion  WM  a constant  and  notorious  factor  in  Lacease 

that.  5i  the  who 

Apart  from  the  singular  and  m remarked 

of^he  orator’s  conclusion,  it 
that  his  statement  is^  an  among 

delusions  which  m all  addition^ 

peoples  concerning  themswves , i i®, 

5 em»  <!f  »<• 

the  only  rt.t«  with  ‘UJaJT'”*  ^ 

PeL  xxiv.  l:  friend 

e leocr.  ArtXiA.  77  f. ; Polyb.  48. 

7 CtThuo.  UL  78  ; Strabo,  p.  W6;  bio^ 

« Of.  Dio  Ohry*.  x.  148.  » Ui.’  I 

10  jfsid.  880.  " Of* 


”7  Ai'fi.  ZimmwnT^o  Greek  Commontoealth^,  p.  389. 


Jason 

her  ii. ^ . . 

Greek  dvilixation. 
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deliberate  sophistry,  for  Demosthenes  well  knew 
that  the  intention  of  the  law  which  he  quotes,  and 
of  which  he  makes  so  much,  was  quite  other  than 
the  advantage  of  the  slave  as  such — i.e.,  it  pro- 
tected him  as  another’s  property,  not  as  being 
himself  a person  with  inherent  rights.  Neverthe- 
less, the  compsurative  humanity  ot  the  Greek,  and 
especially  of  the  Athenian,  treatment  of  slaves  is 
indisputable. 

The  law  protected  the  slave  against  ill-treatment 
by  strangers,  by  allowing  an  owner  to  bring  a 
prosecution  for  assault  (7/7 d/Specot)  ^ against  the 
assailant.  The  slave  is  protected  as  a chattel  of 
his  owner.  Further,  having  no  legal  personality, 
an  Athenian  slave  could  not  put  the  law  in  opera- 
tion in  his  own  behoof.*  Although  a slave  was 
his  master’s  absolute  property,  to  be  disposed  of 
by  sale,  gift,  or  bequest  at  his  pleasure,  a death 
penalty  could  be  inflicted  upon  him,  even  for 
murder,  only  by  a legal  tribunal.*  If  a master 
killed  his  slave,  he  was  subject  to  religious  obliga- 
tions of  purification  — which  in  practice  meant 
little  more  than  financial  outlay.^  Against  in- 
human treatment  by  his  owmer  the  Athenian  slave 
could  get  a doubtful  and  temporary  measure  of 
protection  by  taking  asylum,  u he  could,  at  the 
temple  of  Theseus,  or  in  the  precinct  of  the 
Semnai,  and  perhaps  there  obtain  the  good  offices 
of  the  priest  to  induce  his  master  to  sell  him  to 
another.*  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  practical 
amount  of  legal  protection  was  but  slight,  the 
only  real  restraining  force  being  the  owner’s  self- 
interest,  reinforced  by  natural  humanity,  and  to 
a certain  extent  by  religion,  which  in  Athens  as 
elsewhere  was  very  chary  of  interference  with 
rights  of  private  property.*  The  lot  of  the  state 
slaves  was  in  this  respect  probably  more  tolerable 
than  that  of  the  ordinal  slave,  as  being  less 
exx>osed  to  individual  caprice ; and  the  state 
employees,  of  various  grades,  naturally  tended 
to  acquire  a certain  independence  by  virtue  of 
their  official  status.’ 

8.  Modes  of  punishment. — (1)  The  commonest 
naturally  was  flogging.®  This  could  easily  become 
a death  penalty  (and  is  so  used  in  Plato,  Laws, 
872  B,  in  cases  of  wilful  murder  of  a free  man  by  a 
slave).  Flogging  is  very  often  the  statutory  penalty 
for  slaves  in  the  inscriptions,  usually  60  strokes.* 
Sometimes  flogging  is  combined  with  a fine,  touch- 
ing the  slave’s  jjscwium,  or  with  direpyaa-ia,  ‘work- 
ing off  the  penalty.* 

(2)  Short  rations,  and  confinement  of  various 
types  and  degrees  of  painfulness.  ^ Shaclding  was 
so  ordinary  a precaution  as  hardly  to  be  classed  as 
a punishment. 

(3)  Branding,  applied  especially  to  runaways.^* 

(4)  Hard  labour,  at  the  mill,  or,  worse  stul.  at 
the  mines — reducing  the  culpritto  the  lowest  graaeof 
chattel-slave  and  practically  dooming  him  to  death.  ^ 

(5)  Doubtless  also  tortures  privately  adminis- 
tered were  not  unexampled  in  the  households  of 
masters  callous  to  public  opinion.'*  But  Athens 
seems  to  have  known  little  or  nothing  of  the  hide- 
ous scenes  of  private  torture  and  capricious  cruelty 
with  which  Rome  was  familiar. 


1 Of.  iSschin.  i.  IS.  >01  Plato,  Oorg.  483  B. 

t AntJjph.  V.  48.  * Of.  Antiph.  vL  4. 

• 01  Flut.  Sups^  It.  166 : ftm  koX  SoySKoiv  lX*v- 

StpCar  avoyvova^,  irpa<r»v  al-nlcrBoji,  Only  certain  temples  were 
a^Mable  for  each  aevlam  for  ilavea.  The  whole  subject  is  very 
obeonre  (see  M.  H.  E.  Meier,  O.  F.  Schduiann,  andJ.  EL  liipeiue. 
2>«r  attisefu  Proeeu,  Berlin,  1888-87,  IL  626). 

« Of.  Xen.  Jfem.  ii.iT.8f.  7 01  Madb 

• Of.  Dem.  xxiT.  167. 

« M I'*  • hi  Dittenberger*,  680.  4 (Syroe)  it  ii 

lOOetrokee. 

10  JB.g,,  at  Andania  (Dittenbeigeri,  668.  761k 
H Of.  Ar.  (Be,  !.  6. 

1*  Ot  Arlstoph.  Bird*,  760,  Lyaistr.  881. 

“ 01  Dio  Chrys.  Or.  xIt.  288. 

**  A choice  liet  In  Aiietopb.  Frog*,  618  ff. 


. iBechin.  1 64. 


But  there  was  nothing  of  the  kid  glove  about 
the  generality  of  Greek  slave-owners.'  Plato  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  older,  patriarchal  (t.e.  Homeric) 
method,  in  which  slaves  were  treated  ‘ gently  yet 
firmly  * ; he  would  have  them  kept  in  their  place, 

‘ not  admonished  as  if  they  were  freemen,  which 
only  makes  them  conceited.*  * 

9.  Slave^torture. — Here  falls  to  be  mentioned 
the  Attic  rule,  ‘almost  grotesque  in  its  a^urd 
cruelty,*  * under  which  the  evidence  of  a slave  was 
inadmissible  in  a court  of  law  unless  it  had  been 
extracted  on  the  rack  by  responsible  officials 
{drifibKOLvoi)  * — themselves  of  course  slaves.®  Slaves 
who  were  themselves  suspected  of,  or  charged  with, 
crime  were  tortured  to  secure  a confession,  but 
this  sort  of  torture,  frequent  in  all  ages,  even  in 
the  case  of  free  men,  needs  no  further  remark 
here.  Ag&in,  a master  was  free  to  torture  his  own 
slaves  for  his  own  ends,  but  the  answers  so  obtained 
did  not  constitute  legal  evidence.  The  torture 
here  in  question  is  that  applied  to  slaves  of  the 
parties  in  a suit.  The  views  of  the  orators  on  the 
value  of  such  evidence  depend  entirely  upon  the 
needs  of  the  argument.  Sometimes  it  is  dismissed 
as  worthless,  but  in  general  it  is  spoken  of  as 
final  and  unimpeachable,  indeed  as  preferable  to 
that  given  by  a freeman,  even  under  oath.*  That 
citizens  were  exempted  by  Attic  law  from  such 
torture’  may  indeed  prove  the  ‘ superior  humanity 
of  the  Athenians,*  * but  hardly  in  respect  of  then 
slaves. 

zo.  Emancipation. — Aristotle,  in  flat  contradic- 
tion of  his  own  theoretical  creed — for  clearly  a 
‘natural*  slave,  according  to  his  definition,  could 
only  lose  by  being  freed  — recognized  that  the 
prospect  of  mtimate  freedom  was  the  slave’s  most 
powerful  incentive  to  zeal  and  loyalty  ; * and  the 
author  of  the  Aristotelian  Economics  says : ‘ Slaves 
are  willing  to  take  trouble  when  freedom  is  the 
prize  and  the  time  is  fixed.*'*  This  principle  was 
well  established  in  popular  usage,  and  vsuious 
methods  of  emancipation  were  in  vogue.  The 
characteristic  of  these  is  their  want  of  precision 
and  the  vagueness  of  the  idea  of  personal  freedom 
upon  which  they  were  based.  Hence  no  universal 
legal  forms  were  evolved,  and  the  practical  result 
in  many  oases  was  the  highly  illogical  one  of 
creating  a class  intermediate  between  those  of  the 
pure  slave  and  the  free  citizen,  subject  to  all 
degrees  and  kinds  of  servitudes.  With  all  their 
imperfections,  however,  these  more  or  less  regular- 
ized, easily  available,  and  constantly  em^oyed 
methods  of  creating  h:ee  or  semi-free  status  con- 
stitute one  of  the  principal  features  of  distinction 
between  ancient  and  modem  slavery. 

(а)  By  the  state. — The  state  itself  sometimes 
conferred  freedom  on  individuals,  or  even  on  con- 
siderable numbers,  for  special  services,  especially 
those  rendered  in  defence  of  the  countiy." 

(б)  By  individttals. — Emancipation  by  a private 
owner,  either  as  an  act  of  grace  or  upon  payment 
by  the  slave  of  a sum  agreed  upon  out  of  nis  pecu- 

1 As  is  dear  from  sueb^  u Zen.  (Ec.  i.  22,  M*r^  m. 

xiU.  4,  It.  1.  17  (koA^m  tmtc  icaicorv,  ay  6ovX«vciv  aKavKOO^). 

>Cf.  Plato,  R^.  649  A,  ^K^%09,  778  A. 

s J.  P.  Mahaffy,  Scei4xl  Lif*  in  Oreoe^,  London.  1898,  p.  24L 

* Isocr.  881 D. 

8 Of  course  such  torture,  U ever  applied,  did  not  take  place  in 
oonrt,  but  in  the  preliminary  hearing. 

8 Is.  viiL  12  ; oL  a remarluible  passage  in  Antiph.  vL  26  ; Ar. 
RJut.  L 18. 

7 Andoc.  L 48. 

S J.  W.  Headlam,  in  CB  viL  [1893]  Iff.,  where  he  seeks  to 
prove  that  'the  appeal  to  the  Question  was  not  a means  of 
collecting  evidence  for  a jury;  it  was  an  alternative  method  of 
trial ; it  was  a kind  of  ordeaL’ 

» Ar.  pa  Iv.  (Tii.)  10-1880  A.  W 1844  B. 

'>  Of.  Zen.  n*U.  X.  vL  24  (slaves  on  the  fleet  at  Arginusai  in 
406  B.a  freed) ; Diod.  xviL  11  (Thebes),  zx.  84  (Rhodes) ; of. 
Dittenberger>,  829. 49  (Ephesus) ; see  A.  Oroiset,  ‘ L'Affranchisse- 
ment  des  esclaves  pour  faits  de  guerre,’  in  Milange*  Benri 
Weii,  Paris,  1898,  p.  67  f. 
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litim,  was  effected  either  inter  vivos  or  by  testa- 
ment.^ Manumission  inter  vivos  naturally  involved 
publication,  as  by  announcement  in  a law-court  {ir 
diKwrrnpUfi)^  QT  other  public  place.*  Proclamation 
by  the  herald  in  the  Athenian  theatre  before  the 
people  became  a fsLshionable  nuisance  which  had  to 
be  Sleeked  by  the  severest  penalty.* 

(c)  Through  a deity.  — m many  places  the 
favourite  method  was  manumission  under  the  form 
of  dedication  to  a deity,  the  slave  thus  becoming 
the  god’s  property  (lcp65ouXos).  This  was  perhaps 
historically  the  oldest  method.  Properly 
originally  it  was  not  manumission,  but  suDstitu- 
tion  of  ownership;  and  originally  perhaps  the 
slave  was  actually  transferred  to  the  service  of  the 
temple — certainly  always  lighter  than  that  of  a 
private  owner. 

By  far  the  largest  smd  most  instructive  class  of 
manumission  inscriptions  is  that  dating  generally 
from  the  end  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.o.  to  the  Ibid  cent. 
A.D.,  in  which  the  deity  named  appears  not  merely 
as  accepting  or  witnessing  to  a dedication  made  to 
himseL^  but  as  one  of  the  principals  in  a purely 
commercial  transaction,  i.s.  as  himself  purchasing 
the  slave,  not  to  retain  him  as  lep6Bov\oi,  but  to  set 
Viim  free* — his  freedom  being  generally  concUtioned 
in  the  instrument  of  sale  by  certain  obligations 
towards  his  old  master.  Maiw  hundreds  of  such 
records  having  survived,  a study  of  them  tends  to 
dissipate  all  ulusion  as  to  the  real  significance  of 
slavery  among  the  Greeks.  The  sale  to  the  deity 
is  not  fictitious,  for  real  money  passes  into  the 
master’s  pocket* — perhaps  the  full  market-price  of 
the  slave,  hardly  less,  as  agre^  between  slave  and 
owner ; the  purchase  money  is  of  course  provided 
by  the  slave  himself  from  his  peculium  or  suffer- 
ance savings.  As  the  slave,  having  no  legal 
personality,  could  not  enter  into  any  legal  contract 
with  his  master,  he  must  rely  upon  the  eod  to  act 
for  him,  i.tf.  he  must  entnmt  his  priest  both  with 
the  purchase  money  and  with  the  carrying  out  of 
the  entire  transswstion  {KodCjs  ixlorewre  rtp  0*^  rhv 
uydr  is  the  phrase  used).  Thus  the  owner  could 
not  touch  the  mon^  deposited  by  the  slave  with 
the  priest  without  Mt  parting  with  his  property 
in  the  slave  to  the  god,  under  a legal  contract  of 
sale  providing  adequate  secular  safeguards  against 
its  breach.  The  transaction  was  profitable  to  the 
temple  indirectly,  and  pwhaps  tSso  toectly ; the 
owner  secured  his  own  price  for  his  living  property, 
and  the  slave  got  just  what  he  was  able  to  wring 
from  a situation  in  which,  in  the  last  resort,  he  was 
absolutely  powerless.  , , , . , ^ 

It  is  clear  that  this  method  of  sale  into  freedom 
was  simply  a means  of  getting  hold  of  the  bulk  of 
the  slave’s  peculium  and  retaining  his  services 
during  his  best  years,  and  of  throwing  him  upon 
the  world  at  the  end  of  his  days  to  fend  for  him- 
self ; neither  humanity  nor  religion  had  much  re^ 
significance  in  this  connexion.  The  method  is 
applied  almost  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  vendor, 

1 Sm  Aiiitotlc*8  own  will,  in  Diofl:.  lAert.  v.  L 0 ; of.  Dio 
OhryS.  xlv.  440  : oi  M njv  ovrir  rotf 

5«<nrc>Tai(,  nnd  xxjd.  82S. 

a Dion.  Hal.  ▼.  698.  v , - * t » v 

» Of.  Said-  S.V.  'Kpdntt  («irt  ^cit  tlww  Kpdnyv 

Kp^nrra). 

4 iEschln.  Ctes.  41.  . 

8 Hence  the  confuilon  of  thoi^[ht  und  phrase  In  the  forxnn^ 
in  nse  : iXtriStaov  hvra  naX  tov  4cov,  * free  and  yet  the  god’s 

property.’  Doubtless  this  method  was  a development  of  a 
hansaction  In  which  the  god,  Cs-  his  priest,  with  the  god’s  own 
money  (the  temple  treasure),  bought  in  open  market  the  slaves, 
male  or  female,  required  for  service  about  the  temple.  Many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  slaves  donated  to  a temple  as  hlerodoules 
must  have  been,  or  must  eventually  have  become,  too  old  and 
feeble  to  be  of  much  use ; but  the  god  could  no  more  reject 
such  dedications,  or  oast  them  adrift,  than  he  oould  refuse  the 
cheap  and  flimsy  offerings  of  the  poor.  Hence  the  Oreek 

templesln  this  way  served  as  alm^ou^. 

« Cf.  the  almost  constant  formula  ttax  tAk  or  i*txn 

serting  this. 


who  of  course  could  have  found  no  purchsiser  so 
complaisant  as  the  deity  with  whom  he  deals. 
The  vendor  retained  in  effect  what  he  professed  to 
Bell."  ^ ^ 

n.  Freedmen.  — In  Roman  history  freedmen 
(direXejJ^epoi,  ^feXetJffepot)  play  a^eatpart,  but  not  in 
Athens  or  Greece  generally.  In  Greece,  freedmen 
were  indistinguishable  from  ordinary  domiciled 
aliens  {fidroiKoi).  Even  as  early  as  l^eisthenes 
freedmen  seem  to  have  been  numerous^  in  Athens, 
for  he  made  many  of  them  citizens.*  Like  ordinary 
domiciled  aliens,  freed  slaves  of  Athenians  mu^ 
put  themselves  under  a patron  {xpwrrdnji — their 
old  maater),  and  must  observe  certain  obligations 
of  service  and  respect  towards  him,  details  of 
which  are  unknown,  and  must  pay  to  the  state  the 
alien’s  annual  tav  (fAerolKioy),  with  an  ^dition^ 
three  obols,  besides  performing  aJl  required  mili- 
tary service  by  land  or  sesu*  Standing  thus  to  the 
state  as  a metic,  and  to  his  former  owner  as  a 
client,  the  Athenian  freedman  was  worae  off  than 
the  Roman  freedman,  being  in  a condition  inter- 
mediate between  slavery  and  complete  freedom  as  a 
citizen — an  ambiguity  characteristic  of  the  Greek 
incapacity  for  clear  legal  conceptions,  and  illus- 
trative or  the  extreme  ailfioulty  of  naturalization 
in  the  ancient  state,  with  its  inherent  conception 
of  exclusive  citizenship.  If  a freedman  was  false 
to  his  obligations,  he  was  liable  to  prosecution 
{5licn  drotrrturLov),  and,  if  condemned,  sank  again 
into  slavery,  or  in  the  other  event  became  fin^y 
freed  of  obligation  towards  his  former  master— i.s., 
he  became  a free  metic,  with  freedom  of  choice  as 
to  his  patron.  A special  vote  of  the  assembly 
alone  could  elevate  him  to  citizenship. 

12.  Slavery  and  Greek  thought— A discrimina- 
tion  between  lower  social  functions  (those  of 
husbandman,  artisan,  trader,  and  the^  like)  ^d 
higher  social  functions  (those  of  administration, 
legislation,  and  war)  is  characteristic^  of  Greek 
sentiment,  though  not  everywhere  made  in  practice. 
Gf  rigid  coincidence  of  theory  and  practice,  indeed, 
solitary  examples  were  presented  by  Crete  and 
Sparta,  which  ‘sorted’  the  elements  of  the  state 
with  a thorough -going  doctrinamsm  that  appealed 
powerfully  to  the  philosopher,  but  found  itself,  in 
Greece  at  large,  with  the  exception  of  particular 
coteries,  at  ever  greater  variance  with  the  facts  of 
life.  Nevertheless,  even  in  such  states  as  admitted 
the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  to  political 
power,  popular  sentiment,  in  its  usual  illogical 
and  snobbish  way,  was  thoroughly  contemptuous 
of  the  so-called  ^otuvcikoX  r^vat. 

To  do  manual  work,  even  of  such  sort  as  did  not 
obviously  impair  health  and  vigour,  and  especi- 
ally to  do  it  for  pay,  implied  acceptance  of  a 
relation  of  subservience,*  incompatible  with  the 
independence  and  leisure  of  a free  man,  and 
bree^ng  a mean  and  sordid  spirit.  The  real 
difference  of  intellectual  and  ethical  level  between 
some  vocations  and  others  was  the  solid  core  of 
truth  upon  which  Greek  philosophic  thought  semm, 
from  which  with  merciless  logic  it  developed  a dis- 
tinction between  a professional  ruling  class  and  all 
such  as  engaged  in  the  ‘necessary  functions  of 
trade  and  tne  manual  arte.  A separate  class,  or 
classes,  must  needs  exist  in  the  state  for  the  dis- 
charge of  these  lower  functions,  and  those  so 
employed  must,  unless  justice  is  to  be  infringed, 
be  capable  of  nothing  higher.  The  existence,  in 
adequate  numbers,  of  su^  a class  is  essential  to 

1 This  is  not  to  say  that  thers  may  not  haTo  bsen  numerous 
insUnoes  in  which  the  transaction  was  genuine  in  spirit  and 

**^*Ar.  Poi.  iiL  2-1276  B: 

SoUXovr  #MTotJcovr  (see  Newman’s  note  in  loc.,  and  roL  L p.  »l). 
1 » Dem.  Pha.  1.  86. 

SSiaitoylm,  (Plato,  Ixstst,  019  D);  oL  Ar.  Po*.  I.  18- 
1 h yip  /Joyavow  8ovX*t«y. 
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the  realization  of  the  highest  type  of  society,  just 
as  the  household  must  consist  of  both  slaves  and 
free.^  Unless,  however,  there  was  to  be  frankly 
accepted  a dichotomy  of  the  Hellenic  race  itself, 
such  as  would  be  fraught  with  the  gravest  men^e 
of  national  disruption  and  chaos,  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  adopt  the  old  standing  division  of 
humanity  into  Hellene  and  non-HeUene,* *  and  to 
find  therein  the  philosophic  justification  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  while  doing  what  could  be 
done  for  the  slave  himself.  The  6th  cent.,  less 
troubled  than  the  4th  with  doubts,  had  not  dis- 
covered the  comfortable  doctrine  that  slavery 
might  be  actually  good  for  the  slave,  enabling 
hitrij  under  the  mild  yoke  of  the  exponents  <u 
culture,  to  lead  a higher  sort  of  life  tham  was 
otherwise  possible  for  him. 

The  biM  of  Aristotle  being,  in  general,  to  accept,  with  hie 
own  amendments,  the  institnuona  and  views  In  which  the  col- 
lective experience  of  the  Greek  race  had  crystallized,  he  retains 
slavery  in  his  ideal  state,  hut  retains  it  in  an  ideal  form  which 
would  make  it  spiritually  as  well  as  practically  advantageous  to 
the  highest  capacities  of  both  master  and  slave.  The  slave  is  an 
article  of  hous^old  property,  an  indispensable  animate  instru- 
ment,* of  a superior  sort — an  Instnunent  not  of  production,  but 
of  action,  i.s.  not  coming  solely  within  the  sphere  or  purview  ot 
economics,  but  within  that  of  ethics;^  surtide  of 

property,  he  belongs  wholly  to  bis  nnaster.  The  facts  of  the 
world  show  that  there  is  a natural,  and  therefore  just,  because 
actually  existing,  principle  of  rule  and  subordination,  or  scheme 
of  co-ordination  in  nature,  both  animate  and  inanimate.* 
There  is,  then,  a * natural  slavery ' dovAov),  in  which  the 

slave’s  bodily  strength  is  complementary  to  the  master’s  Intelli- 
gence and^  viilme,'  just  as  the  union  of  male  and  female  is 
necessary  for  purposes  of  reproduction  and  continuance  of  the 

riies.*  The  natural  slave  is  as  far  Inferior  to  his  master  as 
body  is  to  Uie  soul,  or  as  the  lower  animals  to  man  gener- 
ally, to  that  the  relation  of  rule  and  subordination  which 
obtains  between  soul  and  body,  or  between  men  and  animals,  is 
applicable  here  also.  The  only  difference.  Indeed,  between 
■uoh  men  and  aninu^  is  that  the  former  can  listen  to  reason  ; 
but  their  best  function  is  the  obedient  expenditure  of  their 
physical  stren^h,'^  making  noble  life  (rb  co  Ky)  possible  for 
their  master.  The  moral  p<^bllitie8  of  the  institution  of  slavery 
justify  it— justi&ed  as  It  is  indeed  already  by  the  mere  fact  of 
its  existence  as  part  of  the  teleological  scheme  of  things.  Para- 
doxical as  it  may  sound,  it  was  not  every  one  who  could  be  a 
slave  in  the  true  sense,*  for  the  status  properly  connoted  a 
certain  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  aptitude.  It  is  less  there- 
fore upon  the  social  or  eoonomio  necessity  for  slavery  than 
upon  the  moral  benefits  which  through  it  arise  for  both 
master  and  slave  that  AzistoUe  insists,  and  he  postulates  for 
the  master  an  intellectual  and  moral  endowment  as  high  as  that 
of  the  slave  Is  low.  Thereby,  in  effect,  was  condemned  a great 
deal  of  current  slavery,  in  so  far  as  It  included  captives,  not  a 
few  even  of  Greek  blood,  taken  in  war,  i.s.  men  in  whose  case 
mere  brute  force  was  the  basis  of  the  status.  The  true  test  of 
just  freedom  and  just  slavery,  according  to  Aristotle,  lav  in  the 
relative  goodness  and  badness,  i.s.  the  intellectual  and  moral 
capacities,  of  men.  Cksnstitnted  on  such  lines,  slavery  would  be, 
for  the  slave,  no  such  one-sided  bargain  as  in  actual  fact  it  waa. 

Aristotle’s  theory,  thou^  it  started  from  tact  and  claimed  to 
return  to  fact,  yet  made  shipwreck  upon  the  rook  ot  fact. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  there  were  in  Attica  tens  of  thousands  of 
slaves  who,  being  In  no  genuine  sense  elements  of  a household, 
were  yet  in  mental  and  moral  oapaoity  and  actual  output  fully 
on  a par  with  the  tree  citizens  who  owned  them  and  claimed 
the  main  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  intelligence  and  conscientious 
labour.  In  the  second  place,  the  ultimate  basis  of  their  status, 
let  the  theorists  say  what  they  would  about  laws  of  nature  ana 
existent  right,  was  mere  force  and  violence  enlisted  in  the 
service  of  Idleness  and  greed,  and  worse.  Lastly,  the  actual 
moral  effects  of  slavery,  alike  for  slave  and  for  slave-owner, 


were  as  a rule  very  conspicuously  different  from  thoee  de- 
siderated by  Aristotle ; yet,  if  the  institution  was  natural  and 
right  just  because  it  was  an  objective  fact,  how  oould  its  fruits 
bo  logically  condemned?  The  task  of  moralizing  an  easentially 
immoral  institution  was  beyond  his  powers.  Then  as  now 
rapacity  and  selfishness  were  apt  to  define  right  strictly  from 
their  own  standpoint,  and  men  were  not  slow,  with  grandilo- 
quent phrase  ana  fitful  exhibition  of  capricious  henevmenoe,  to 
gloze  national  wrongdoing. 

The  noteworthy  points  are,  not  the  precise  amount  of  truth 
in  Aristotle's  attitude,  but,  firstly,  the  fact  that  ’ the  Greeks  are 
characteristically  the  first  human  beings  who  felt  a doubt  or 
scruple  about  slavery  * and  that  it  was  * in  Greece  alone  that 
men^s  consciences  were  troubled  ’ by  it,  so  that  Aristotle  found 
himself  driven  to  defend  the  position  with  what  forces  of  argu- 
ment he  could  muster ; secondly,  that  he  makes  little  or  no 
point  of  any  suppoeed  indispensability  of  slavery  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  economic  fabric  of  his  age.  And  practical  philosophy 
itself  was  soon  to  demonstrate  the  illusoriness  of  nis  fund^ 
mental  axioms.  Eleanthes  was  none  the  less  a * wise  * man 
though  he  earned  his  living  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  in  nightly 
toll  as  a drawer  of  water  and  kneader  of  bread,  both  reput^ 
servile  employmenta.^  The  Stoics  demonstrate  that  virtue 
and  happiness  were  independent  of  social  condition,*  thus 
making  It  (dear  that  slaves  were  not  essential  by  way  of  bolster- 
ing up  virtue  in  order  to  save  supposed  higher  natures  from 
deterioration  through  contact  with  the  crudities  of  life ; thus 
' slavery  lost  its  Aristotelian  raison  d’Strs.*  * Aristotle  perceived 
clearly  enough  that  slavery  is  incompatible  with  tull  human 
dignity,  but,  his  thought  being  oonmtioned  always  by  the 
vicious  aristocratic  antithesis  ot  Hellene  and  /9^/3apov  (though 
Plato  could  have  taught  him  better),^  he  was  unable  to  go  on 
to  perceive  also  that  the  oonoept  of  human  dignity  is  either 
universally  valid  or  everywhere  equally  worthless.  Re  is 
honest  enough,  however,  to  confess  that  nature  has  left  us 
without  any  practical  criterion  by  which  to  distinguish  the 
noble  from  the  ignoble ; * for  the  obvious  criterion  of  colour,  to 
which  men  In  more  modem  times  were  fain  to  appeal,  was  to 
the  Greeks  unknown,  or  at  least  insignificant,  ana  he  was  un- 
willing to  fall  back  upon  the  ‘verdict  of  history*  as  given  by 
war,  lor  that,  as  all  Athenians  knew  to  their  sorrow,  often 
proves  far  too  much. 

For  the  influence  of  Stoicism  on  slavery  see  art. 
Slavery  (Roman). 
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de  Ve^davaae  dans  Vanti^iU^,  8 vols.,  Paris,  1879 ; W.  A. 
Becker,  ChariJUes,  new  ed.,  8 vols.,  Berlin.  1877-78,  tr. 
F.  Metcalfe*.  London,  1882 : Julios  Beloch,  I>^e  Bevdlkeruno 
der  ffrieohisM-rdmischen  Welt.  Leipzig,  1886  ; W.  Richten  Die 
Sklaversi  im  griechisehen  Altertume^  Breslau,  1886 ; W.  L. 
Newmso.  The  Politics  qf  Aristotle,  4 vols.,  Oxford,  1887-1902 ; 
Fustel  de  Coolanges,  Nouvelles  Reeherehes  sur  gtielguss 
prohlimes  d'histoire.  Paris,  1891 ; Ludwig  Mitteis,  Rsxchsrecht 
und  Volksrteht  in  aen  osUichen  Provinzen  des  romisohen  Eai- 
serreichs,  Leipzig.  1891 ; George  Foucsul,  Ds  lAbertorum 
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TAoupAt  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  London,  1906;  Aristide 
Calderini,  La  Manomissione  e la  Condizione  dei  Liberti  in 
Cfreda,  Milan,  1908 ; A.  E.  Zlmmem,  ‘ Was  Greek  Civilization 
based  on  Slave  Labour?’,  in  Sociological  Review,  iL  [1900]  1-19. 
169-176,  The  Oreek  CommonxoecUui,  Oxford,  1911;  Eduard 
Meyer,  Kleine  Sohriften,  Belle.  1910 ; W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois, 
‘ The  E^nomios  of  Negro  jSn>anotpation,’ln  Sociological  Review, 
Iv.  [1911]  808-818;  Josef  Kohler  and  Erich  Ziebsirth,  Das 
Stadtreckt  von  Gfortyn,  06ttingen,  1912:  R.  v.  Pghlmann, 
Qeseh.  der  sozialen  Frage  und  des  Sozialismus  in  der  antxkm 
Welt,  2 vola,  Munich,  1012,  Aus  Altertum  und  Oegenwart^, 
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1 Ar.  Pol.  L 8aBl268B:  ol«ia  kk  riXeiet  is  ScySkMv  «c«u 
ikevOipav. 

^ fiapfiapotl  Cf.  Ar.  PoL  L 2wl262B:  ravrg  4vovt  fidpfiapov 
Kai  kovKov  iv,  and  Bur.  Tph.  Aul.  1266. 

» Ar.  Pol.  L 4-1268B ; cf.  Bth.  Ric.  Viii.  xL  6. 

4 PoU  L 4^1264  A:  h fiioc  irpo^iv,  ov  iroCiftrit  itmv  8i6  ical 
6 8ovXov  vinff>inft  rwv  wfiif  ^v  wpa^iv.  So  William  Morris : 
* We  must  see  industry  not  simply  as  a process  of  production 
but  as  a form  of  a88o<^tlon,’  eto.,  simpV  echoing  Aristotle. 
See  A.  E.  Zlmmem,  'Progress  in  InduBtay,'  in  Pmprsss  and 
Bistory,  ed.  F.  8.  Marvin,  <^lord,  1012,  p.  212  f. 

* Pol.  L 6-* 1264  A:  iv  atreatv  t6  rb 

dpx^arvov. 

L 2-1262  A. 

7 This  is  just  the  point  at  which  Aristotle  oomes  within  hail 
of  modem  systems  of  *s(dentiflc  management,’  such  as  the 
notorious  Taylor  system,  the  inventor  of  which  in  his  defence 
thereof  (as  Is  poin^  out  by  Zinunera,  loo.  oit.)  unconsciously 
paraphrases  Aristotle’s  defenoe  of  slavery. 

* Pol.  L 6—1264  B : im  yip  Sovhot  6 kwipLcvof  ShXov 

tlveu. 


SLAVERY  (Hindu). — Slavery  is  an  institution 
fully  recognized  in  the  Sanskrit  lawbooks  of  India. 
The  Code  of  Manu  (viiL  416)  names  seven  causes 
of  slavery,  viz.  capture  in  war,  voluntary  sub- 
mission to  slavery  lor  a mainteiiance,  birth  from 
a female  slave,  sale,  gift,  inheritance  from  an- 
cestor, and  condemnation  to  slavery  by  way  of 
punishment.  Manu  adds  that  wives  and  sons, 
like  slaves,  can  have  no  property  of  their  own, 

1 Diog.  Laert.  168.  » Of.  Ar.  Sth.  Pic.  L x.  8. 

* Ncwmau,  L 156. 

4 01  Ar.  PoL  iv.  (vU.)  7-1827  B for  Aristotle’*  own  well- 
known  oomparison  of  Hellenes  and  Asiatics,  the  valueleasncM 
of  which  is  shown  by  comparing  what  Isocrates  says  on  the 
same  subject  (de  Antid.  298);  cf.  Plato,  PoRL  262  D.  But 
Plato’s  formal  profession  of  faith  in  this  matter  is  just  as  un- 
compromising as  Aristotle’s  (see  R^.  470  O). 

•PoL  i.  6-1264 B. 
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and  that  StLdras,  even  when  emancipated  by  their 
master,  are  not  therefore  released  from  servitude, 
because  the  state  of  dependency  is  innate  in  them. 
The  perpetual  slavery  of  the  Sudra  class  is  one  of 
the  axioms  of  Br&hmanism,  and  may  be  traced 
back  to  the  Puru^asUkta  hvmn  of  the  j^gveda 

g:.  90),  in  which  it  is  stated  tnat  the  Sadra  issued 
om  the  feet  of  Puru^a,  the  primeval  male,  feet 
meaning  service.  N&rada  (v.  25  ff.)  gives  some 
further  details  regarding  slavery,  and  enumerates 
fifteen  kinds  of  slaves : one  oottl  (of  a female 
slave)  in  his  master’s  house,  one  bought,  one  re- 
ceived by  gift,  one  obtained  by  inheritance,  one 
maintained  during  a general  famine,  one  pigged 
by  his  rightful  owner,  one  released  from  a heavy 
debt,  one  made  captive  in  wair,  one  won  in  a stake, 
one  offering  himself  for  a slave,  an  a^postate  from 
asceticism,  one  enslaved  for  a stipulated  period, 
one  becoming  a slave  for  maintenance,  one  ei^aved 
on  account  of  his  connexion  with  a female  slave, 
and  one  self-sold.  The  difference  between  these 
various  slaves  and  the  class  of  hired  servants, 
according  to  Nfirada,  lies  in  this,  that  the  former, 
but  not  the  latter,  do  impure  work,  such  as  re- 
moving urine  and  ordure,  attending  their  naked 
master,  handling  cows,  cleaning  the  nouse  and  the 
road.  The  first  four  in  the  above  enumeration  of 
fifteen  slaves,  likewise  an  apostate  from  asceticism 
and  one  self -sold,  can  never  be  released  from  slavery 
except  by  the  favour  of  their  owners,  but  the  others 
may  obtain  their  release  by  giving  a compensation 
in  money  or  providing  a substitute.  One  intend- 
ing to  emancipate  his  slave  has  to  take  from  the 
slave’s  shoulders  a jar  with  water  and  smash  it, 
rorinkling  his  head  with  the  water,  and  thrice 
declaring  him  free.  One  superior  in  caste  cannot 
be  the  uave  of  his  inferior,  nor  is  it  legal  slavery 
when  a man  has  been  sold  after  having  been  cap- 
tured by  robbers,  or  has  been  enslav^  by  force. 
Here  it  should  be  observed  that  the  ancient  Hindu 
law  contains  important  relics  of  the  practice  of 
selling  children  for  slaves  which  obtains  amonrat 
ancient  societies.  Thus  it  is  stated  by  Vasi^^ha 
(xv.  2)  that  the  father  and  the  mother  have  power 
to  give,  to  sell,  and  to  abandon  their  son,  and  the 
son  bought  is  generally  mentioned  among  the  vari- 
ous substitutes  for  a real  lemtimate  son.  It  is 
true  that  Apastamba  (iL  13.  11)  does  not  recognize 
the  right  to  buy  or  sell  a child,  and  the  secondary 
sons  generally  were  abolished  in  the  more  recent 
lawbooks,  excepting  the  adopted  son  (dattaka ; 
see  art.  Adoption  [Hindu]).  Adoption  itaelf  may 
be  regarded  as  the  survival  of  an  archaic  institu- 
tion which  owed  its  origin  to  the  principle  of 
slavery,  whereby  a man  might  be  bougnt  ana  sold, 
given  and  accepted,  or  reunquished  in  the  same 
way  as  a cow  or  horse.  The  statements  of  the 
lawbooks  on  the  subject  of  slavery  are  corrobo- 
rated by  the  historical  records,  and  V.  A Smith  in 
his  Early  History  of  India  o^erves  that  prsedial 
and  domestic  slavery  of  a mild  form  seems  to 
have  been  an  institution  in  most  parts  of  India 
from  very  remote  times.  In  the  time  of  J.  A. 
Dubois  (in  India,  1792-1823),  the  Pariahs  ‘were 
looked  upon  as  slaves  by  other  castes,  and  treated 
with  great  harshness  * (see  art.  Pabiah).  Under 
British  rule,  slavery  was  not  abolished  at  once, 
but  gradually.  Regulation  x.  of  1811  prohibited 
the  importation  of  slaves  from  foreign  countries 
into  the  British  territories.  This  rule  was  by 
Regulation  iU.  of  1832  extended  to  the  provinces 
which  subsequently  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
British  Government.  Later  on  was  passed  Act  v. 
of  1843  prohibiting  all  officers  of  Government  from 
recognizing  slavery.  And  it  was  finally  abolished 
in  1860  by  the  Indmn  Penal  Code,  which  declared 
the  equauty  of  all  men,  and  provided  punishment 
for  buying  or  selling  any  person  as  a slave. 


LiTBaATTTu.— O.  BUhler*#  and  J.  Jolly’s  trr.  of  Sandcrit  law- 
books in  SBB^  Oxford,  vols.  iL  viL  xiv.  zxv.  xxxilL  ; G.  Sarkax, 
TAs  Hindu  Lato  ofAaoption,  Oalcatta,  1891 ; V.  A.  Smith,  Ths 
Early  History  c(f  India,  Oxford,  1004.  J,  JoLLY. 

SLAVERY  (Jewish). — Slavery  was  one  of  the 
features  of  ancient  and  mediseval  Jewish  Ufe,  and 
there  is  a large  crop  of  Jewish  legislation  on  the 
subject.  It  is  noteworthy  that  among  the  Jews 
treatment  of  the  slave  wae  never  debasing  or  cruel. 
The  Mosaic  legislation,  with  its  insistence  upon 
the  rights  possessed  by  the  bondman  or  bondwoman 
and  its  consequent  limitation  of  the  master’s  power 
over  them,  inculcated  the  duty  of  clemency  in 
the  master — a virtue  which  colours  their  mutual 
relations  in  all  subsequent  epochs.  Besides  this, 
the  Jew  at  every  turn  was  confronted  with  such 
injunctions  as  those  in  Dt  6^  15^,  where  the  law 
of  kindness  to  the  slave  is  brought  home  to  the 
Israelite  by  the  duty  to  recollect  how  much  his 
own  ancestors  had  suffered  during  their  serfdom 
in  Egypt. 

X.  In  OT  literature. — Gn  14'*  speaks  of  Abram 
* arming  his  trained  mein  bom  in  bis  house,  three 
hundred  and  eighteen.’  These  * trained  men  * were 
most  probably  heredita^  slave  property.  That 
such  waves  were,  even  in  this  early  epoch,  some- 
thing more  than  the  chattels  of  aucient  Greece 
and  Rome  is  evidenced  by  Gn  17**,  where  * all  that 
were  born  in  his  [Abraliam’s]  house,  and  all  that 
were  bought  with  his  money*  underwent  the  rite 
of  circumcision — a clear  proof  that  the  master 
owed  some  sort  of  family  obligation  to  the  slave. 
Similarly  in  Ex  12**  the  circumcised  slave,  by  be- 
coming a member  of  the  family,  and  thus  sharing 
its  religious  duties  and  privileges,  is  permitted  to 
eat  of  the  Passover.  But  the  fountain-head  of 
ancient  Jewish  slave  legislation  is  Ex  21***^.  A 
clesLr  distinction  is  here  drawn  between  the 
Israeli tish  and  the  non-Israeli tish  bondman  or 
bondwoman,  a distinction  which  held  in  all 
succeeding  ages.  An  Israelite  could  buy  a fellow- 
Israelite  mr  six  years  only.  In  the  seventh  year 
he  automatically  received  emancipation,  unless 
he  voluntarily  decided  to  remain.  Gentile  slaves, 
however,  whether  male  or  female,  could  gain  their 
freedom  only  if  they  had  previously  oeen  the 
victims  of  certain  specified  acts  of  cruelty  by  the 
master.  In  the  year  of  jubile^  all  Israelite  slaves 
together  with  the  children  bora  to  them  during 
serfdom  were,  according  to  Lv  25*®*-,  to  be  liberatea 
without  exception  ; but,  if  the  children  were  born 
of  a Gentile  mother,  then  they,  like  her,  must 
remain  in  slavery  (Ex  21*).  According  to  Lv  26®***, 
the  Hebrew  slave  of  a non-Hebrew  master  had  also 
to  be  freed  in  the  year  of  jubile,  although  he  should 
previously  be  redeemed,  if  possible,  by  his  kindred 
or  by  his  own  money,  the  redemption  price  being 
reckoned  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  years 
that  had  still  to  elapse  before  the  arrival  or  the 
jubile.  That  the  traffic  in  slaves  led  to  numerous 
abuses,  rdigious,  moral,  and  economic,  is  seen 
from  Jer  34®***,  where  the  princes,  priests,  and 
people  of  Judah  are  divinely  warned  of  the  dire 
pumshment  which  will  overtake  them  as  a result 
of  their  breach  with  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic 
slave  legislation.  There  are  numerous  points, 
borfi  of  resemblance  and  of  contrast,  between  the 
Mosaic  slave  laws  and  those  of  the  Code  of 
Hammurabi.* 

2.  In  Rabbinic  literature. — ^The  status,  rights, 
privileges,  and  manumission  of  slaves  are  subiects 
of  elaTOrate  discussion  in  the  Talmud  as  well  as 
in  the  subsequent  mediseval  code-books,  such  as — 
to  mention  uie  two  principal  ones — the  Mishneh 
Tdrdh  of  Maimonides  (^.v.)  and  the  ShUlf^n  'AriUch 
of  Joseph  Qaro  (g.v.).  From  Lv  26*®,  ‘ And  if  thy 

1 See  xrt.  FkstivaIiS  aitd  Fasts  (Hebrewl  f I.  ir.  a. 

S See  art.  Law  (Babylonian),  vol.  viL  p.  818. 
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brother  ...  be  waxen  poor,  and  be  sold  . . the 
Talmndio  authorities  deduced  the  injunction  that 
a Jew  should  sell  himself  into  slavery  only  as  a 
very  last  possible  resort,  as  such  an  act  wm  a 
stigma  upon  the  honour  of  the  Jewish  relimon, 
wmch  declared  through  Lv  25“  that  the  Isra^tes 
were  to  be  servants  oi  the  divine,  and  not  of  any 
human,  master.  He  should  not  sell  himself  to  a 
woman  or  to  a convert  or  to  a Gentile ; but,  should 
he  do  so,  the  sale  is  valid,  and  it  then  becomes  the 
religious  duty  not  only  of  his  famUy  but  also  of 
the  Jewish  community  to  effect^  his  redemption. 
Such  an  act  was  always  coi^dered  a highly 
meritorious  one,  and  the  social  life  of  the  mediaeval 
Jews  is  studded  with  instances  of  it  on  the  part 
of  individuals  and  communities  in  different  parts 
of  Europe — although  it  should  here  be  ^d  that 
the  Synagogue  forbade  the  traffic  in  Jewish  slaves 
at  quite  an  early  stage,  but  placed  no  bar  on  the 
commerce  in  heathen  slaves.  The  master  was 
religiously  bound  to  have  his  non- Jewish  slave 
circumcised.  In  default  of  this,  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  have  the  circum- 
cision performed.  But,  should  such  slave  have 
been  purchased  from  a non- Jewish  master,  then 
circumcision  was  optional  to  the  slave,  who,  if  he 
refused  to  undergo  it,  was  not  allowed  to  be  kept 
longer  than  twelve  months,  after  which  it  was 
incumbent  upon  the  Jew  to  sell  him  to  a non- Jewish 
master.^  The  object  of  laws  like  these  was  to 
make  the  slaves  an  integ^  part  of  the  Jewish 
community.  On  ce  circumcised , they  were  regarded 
as  being  * received  into  the  fold  * and  bound  by  all 
the  * negative  * precepts  of  the  T5r&h  and  by  such 
* affirmative*  precepts  as  apply  ‘to  stated  times 
only.*  But  they  were  never  more  than  a sub- 
ordinate and  inmrior  part  of  the  community,  as  is 
proved  by  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Talmud 
and  all  the  later  codes  upon  their  rights  of  inter- 
marriage with  the  general  Jewish  population. 
When,  however,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  act 
of  making  Jewish  converts  was  fraught  with 
danger  at  the  hands  of  Christian  authorities  (who 
in  many  places  officially  prohibited  such  con- 
versions), the  duty  of  circumcising  slaves  was 
entirely  abro^ted.  According  to  the  Talmud,* 
the  master  oi  a Jewish  slave  was  oompeUed  to 
accord  him  the  same  home  comforts  as  he  himself 
enjoyed. 

Ab  the  <S71u^Mn  *J[r<ikh  pats  it,  * It  is  the  qualitrof  saintliness 
(hoHdulA)  and  the  way  of  wisdom  for  man  to  be  merciful  to  his 
slaye,  not  to  make  his  yoke  heavy  nor  to  distress  him,  but  to 
give  him  to  eat  and  drink  of  aU  manner  of  foods,  not  to 
contemn  him  either  by  deed  or  word,  not  to  multiply  complaints 
and  anger  against  him  bat  rather  to  speak  gently  to  him  and 
lend  a kindly  ear  to  his  grievances.*  * 

Self -redemption  for  the  slave,  whether  Jewish 
or  not,  was  always  permitted,  the  conditions 
governing  such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a female 
diflfering  in  many  material  ways  from  those 
attaching  to  a male. 

Jewish  legislation,  like  all  other  systems  which 
legalized  slavery,  refused  to  slaves  all  title  to 
independent  property.  As  the  Rabbis  laconically 
phrased  it,  ‘ Whatsoever  the  slave  hath  acquired, 
the  master  hath  acquired.’^  Whatever  he  may 
receive  from  others,  or  ^d  by  the  way,  belongs 
to  the  master.  Should  he  be  assailed  and  injured, 
the  damages — which  were  a five-fold  compensation 
for  (a)  the  blow,  (5)  the  pain  caused,  (c)  the  coat 
of  heading,  {d)  loss  of  tme,  («)  the  indignity — 
were  to  be  paid  to  the  master. 

A subject  elaborated  at  great  length  in  the 
Talmud  and  the  mediaeval  codes  is  the  manumission 
of  the  non-Jewish  slave,  which  became  compulsory 
on  the  master’s  ill-treatment  of  him  in  certain 

1 See  T.B.  Y*bhdmdth,  iSb. 

ST.B.  Qidduahtn,  20a. 

« ‘ YOreh  DeTlh,'  • HilkOth  •ibidim/  sect.  267.  17. 

♦ T.B.  BObhd  12a  ; T.B.  QUldiahin,  22b. 


specified  respects.  A deed  of  manumission  had 
to  be  drawn  up,  and,  should  the  master  refuse  to 
sign  it,  he  was  excommunicated.  It  had  to  be 
handed  to  the  slave  in  the  presence  of  two 
witnesses ; and,  should  the  master  have  expressed 
a merely  oral  intention  to  manumit,  he  could  not 
retract,  as  his  words  were  binding,  and  the  court 
could  compel  him  to  write  out  the  official  deed. 
A curious  law  is  the  following : if  the  master 
married  his  slave  to  a freewoman,  or  if  he  put 
phylacteries  on  his  head,  or  if  he  bade  him  read 
three  verses  in  a scroll  of  the  Law  before  the 
congregation,  or  if  he  asked  him  to  do  any  of 
those  precepts  which  only  a freeman  might  per- 
form, the  slave  became  free  and  the  master  was 
compelled  to  give  him  a document  of  manumission.^ 
To  write  in  the  future  tense  *I  shall  manumit* 
was  ineffectual.  It  must  be  in  the  past  tense,  * I 
have  manumitted.*  According  to  Lv  26“,  it  is  the 
Jew’s  duty  to  retain  his  non-Jewish  slave  and 
transmit  him  as  a heritage  to  his  children.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  Rabbis  said  that  to  manumit  a 
‘ Canaanite  * (i.«.  non-Jewish)  slave  was  to  infringe 
a negative  precept.*  An  exception,  however,  was 
made  in  the  case  of  manumission  lidbar  mitzvah^ 
i.e.  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a precept,  as,  e.p., 
to  complete  the  number  of  ten  males  required  for 
the  cefebration  of  public  worship.  Should  the 
slave  express  a wish  to  go  to  Palestine,  the  master 
was  compelled  to  go  with  him  or  to  sell  him  to 
some  one  who  would  consent  to  take  him  there. 
If  a slave  fled  from  anywhere  to  Palestine,  he 
might  not  be  brought  back  into  serfdom  ; and  the 
master  was  bound  to  manumit  him.  This  law  is 
based  on  Dt  23“,  ‘ Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his 
master  the  servant  which  is  escaped  from  his 
master  unto  thee.*  He  who,  living  in  Palestine, 
sells  his  slave  to  a master  outside  Palestine  thereby 
enables  the  slave  to  get  his  freedom,  as  the  second 
master  is  compelled  to  manumit  him.*  Should  a 
Jew  sell  his  slave  to  a non- Jew,  the  slave  thereby 
SiCquires  his  freedom. 

3.  Jews  and  the  slave  trade. — The  mediaeval 
Church’s  objection,  from  the  time  of  Constantine, 
against  the  ownership  of  Christian  slaves  by  Jews 
did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  becoming,  at 
certadn  epochs,  the  chief  traulers  in  this  class  of 
traffic.  Indeed,  Christians  openty  defied  the 
Church  by  co-operating  with  Jews  in  this 
commerce.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious  the 
Jews  imported  large  numbers  of  Christian  slaves 
into  Spam  and  N.  Africa.  Likewise  they  acted 
as  midmemen,  supptying  Christian  slaves  to  the 
Muslim  world  ana  Muslim  slaves  to  the  Christiam. 
At  the  zenith  of  the  Jew’s  prosperity  in  Spain 
(from  the  10th  to  the  end  of  the  15th  cent. ) many 
of  the  most  wealthy  Spanisb- Jewish  families 
amassed  large  fortunes  by  the  importation  of 
slaves  from  Andalusisu*  The  circumcision  of 
slaves  often  incensed  the  mediaeval  Church  authori- 
ties, and  bitter  protests  were  frequently  heard. 
As  the  practice  was  looked  upon  as  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  law  prohibiting  Jews  from  making 
converts,  the  Ralminical  authorities  made  the 
rite  of  circumcision  optional  on  the  part  of  the 
bondman. 

Lttwsutur*.— J.  L.  Ssjdschuts,  Areh&ologie  der  Bdrrdu&r^ 
1856-66,  ii.  23611. ; A.  Barnes,  An  Inquiry  into  the 
ScripturcU  VUwe  of  Slaoer\/it  Philadelphia,  185^  M.  Mielziner, 
Die  Verh&Uniaae  der  Sklaven  b&i  den  aUen  Rebrdem^  Coi>en- 
hagen,  1869,  Ena.  tr.  in  British  and  Foreign  Bvangelieal  Reviete, 
xt  [1862]  811  ff.  ; M.  I.  Rapball,  Bible  View  qr  Slavery^  New 
York,  IMl ; Zadoc  Kahn,  DBsclavage  selon  la  Bible  et  le 
Talmud,  Paris,  1867 ; A.  GrUnfeld,  IXe  Stellung  der  Sklaven 
bei  den  Juden,  Jena.  1886;  M.  Mandl,  Das  Sluavenrecht  dee 


1 ShUlhdn  'Zrdkh,  ‘ Y6reh  De’ih,’  sect.  267,  70. 

« T.B.  Oipfin,  466. 

S Ib.  46a. 

* H.  Qraetz,  HisL  gf  the  Jews,  Ensr.  tr.  London,  1891-92, 
voL  tv.  oh.  8. 
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ATf  Hamburg,  1886 ; J.  Winter.  Die  SteUung  der  Sklaven  bei 
den  JtMien,  Breslau,  1886;  J.  B.  Li|:htfoot,5atntPat(Z’«H;puf<e« 
to  the  Colowiam  and  PhiUmon?,  Introd.  to  Philemon,  London, 
1879 ; T.  Andrd,  L’Bielavage  ehex  lee  aneiene  Htbreux,  Paris, 
1882 : A.  Bertbolet,  Die  Stellung  der  leraeliten  und  der  Jvden 
XU  den  Fremden,  Freiburg  L Br.,  1896;  J.  F.  McCurdv, 
Hietory.  Propheey  and  the  MonumenU^  New  York,  1896,  iL 
168 fl. ; 1.  Benzinger,  Hehr&ieehe  Arehdologie,  Freiburg  L Br., 
1894,  p.  12311.  ; HDB  W.  461  fl. ; SBi  iv.  4653  fl. ; DCG  iL 
641  f.;  JB  xL  408fl. ; Israel  Abrahams,  Jewish  Life  in  the 
Middie  Agee,  London,  1896,  pp.  96  fl. ; E.  Benamozegh^  Israel 
et  VhurnaniUf  Paris,  1913.  pp.  688  fl. ; Maimonides,  Yad  Hd~ 
hatdJcah^  'Eiukdth  'Abldim*;  J.  Qaro,  ShuDydn  'ArOkh, 

• T5reh  De'ih,*  ‘ HUkdth  *Ab&diia/  J.  AJBELSON. 

SLAVERY  (Roman).  — Slavery  among  the 
Romans  differs  from  slavery  in  Greece  in  respect 
of  the  scale  and  the  application  of  the  institution. 
To  these  differences  must  be  added  that  of  greater 
raz^e  in  time,  so  that  the  historical  development 
of  Roman  slavery  is  both  more  apparent  and  more 
complex  than  is  the  case  in  Greece.  In  spite  of 
these  differences,  however,  the  essential  nature 
and  general  characteristics  of  the  institution 
remain  the  same,  so  that  much  of  what  is  said 
under  the  head  of  Greek  slavery  is  true  here  also. 

I.  First  PSRIOD, — We  must  distinguish  three 
periods  in  the  history  of  Roman  slavery.  The 
earliest,  a comparatively  brief  i)ha8e,  is  that  of 
what  Mommsen  calls  *the  old,  in  some  measure 
innocent,  rural  slavery,*  ^ under  which  the  farmer 
tilled  his  moderate  holding  in  person,  assisted  by 
his  sons  and  his  slaves,  and  occasionally  by  hired 
hands — a system  under  which  the  slaves  were 
comparatively  few,  and  mainly  of  Italian  or  at 
least  Etruscan  origin.  were  either  war 

captives  or  bom  of  such.  There  was  thus  *no 
s^ildng  distinction,  and  often  no  distinction  at 
all,  of  race,  appearance,  speech,  or  manners,  no 
instinctive  repulsion  between  owners  and  owned, 
which,  in  other  regions,  have  sunplied  some  of  the 
most  painful  chapters  in  the  nistory  of  human 
relations.  Chattels  at  law,  ritual  included  them 
not  only  within  the  pale  of  humankind,  but  to  a 
limited  extent  even  of  the  family,  and  the  simple 
households  of  earliest  ]^me  may  have  witnessed 
little  difference  in  the  treatment  of  slaves  and 
sons.** 

TraoM  o(  this  older  humanity  of  relations  between  master 
and  slave  still  linger  in  the  household  of  the  elder  Oato  in  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  oent.  ao.,  though  he  beloi^  In  reality  to  the 
following  period.’  Like  the  housefather  and  landholder  of  old 
time,  Ow  shared  the  labours  and  coarse  tare  of  his  slavee,^  and 
his  vme— ' if  she  allowed  her  children  to  be  suckled  by  female 
slavee,  she  also  allowed  their  children’  in  return  to  draw 
nourishment  from  her  own  breast ; one  of  the  few  traits  which 
indicate  an  endeavour  to  mitigate  the  institution  of  slavery  by 
ties  of  human  sympathy — the  common  impulses  of  maternity 
and  the  bond  of  foster*brotberhood.'’ 

n.  SSCOBD  PBRIOD.  — The  second  stage  of 
Roman  slavery  was  entered  upon  early  in  the  4th 
cent.  B.O.,  when  Uie  national  economy  of  It^y 
began  to  experience  a revolution,  the  earliest 
evidence  of  v^ich  is  the  enactment  of  the  law  of 
367  B.C.,  compelling  a landholder  to  employ  along 
with  his  slaves  a certain  proportion^  of  free 
labourers.  The  centralised^  farmmg  on  a big  scale 
which  began  after  the  Hannibalic  war  was  probably 
derived  &om  the  Cartha^nian  slave  plantation- 
system,*  with  which  the  Romans  came  in  contact 
in  Africa  and  Sicily ; perhaps  also,  aa  Mommsen 

1 The  BieL  qf  Rome,  Eng.  fx.,  new  ed.,  London,  1901,  liL  806. 

s O.  W.  L.  Launqpiioh,  StaU  and  Family  in  Barly  Rome, 
London,  1908,  p.  68  ; cL  PluUrch,  Coriolanue,  24  ; see  also  the 
directions  of  vorro  to  make  a ploM  for  the  slaves  to  stroll  about 
in  and  sleep  {de  RerusL  L 13X  _ 

8 Mommsen,  liL  117  f. ; see  O.  Ferrero,  The  Qreatneu  and 
Deoiine  qf  Rome,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1907-09,  L 80. 

4 Plut.  Caio  Maior,  8. 

8 Probably  to  be  understood  not  of  the  ruck  of  the  slaves,  but 
of  the  permissive  family  of  the  vtUious  (cL  Varro,  de  Re  ruit.  i. 
17.  6). 

s Mommsen,  ill.  118. 

7 One-third,  In  the  law  os  revived  by  Julius  Owsar  (Suetonius, 
Julius  Coesar,  42).  Applan,  de  Beilis  eirrilibus,  L 8,  is  the  only 
ou^ority  referring  this  provision  back  to  the  Licinian  law. 

« See  Mommsen,  iiL  SOT  ; cf.  iL  188. 


suggests,^  it  was  not  unconnected  with  the  recent 
introduction  of  wheat-growing.  The  result  was 
the  rapid  expansion  of  slave-owning  as  a mode  of 
investment—^  process  which  simply  repeated  the 
industrial  development  seen  in  Greece  two  centuries 
earlier.  The  new  system  ‘was  pervaded  by  the 
utter  regardlessness  characteristic  of  the  power 
of  capitfid,**  and  was  ‘just  like  that  of  America, 
based  on  the  methodically-prosecuted  hunting  of 
man.**  Concomitantly,  special  factors  were  at 
work  to  divert  attention  from  agriculture  to  cattle- 
rearing as  being  at  once  easier,  more  profitable, 
and  apparently  capable  of  unlimited  development, 
besides  being  more  immediately  available  and 
lending  itself  to  the  spirit  of  an  age  in  which  the 
display  and  spending  of  wealth  (in  some  respect 
actually  enforced  by  law*)  was  more  congmiial 
than  the  making  of  it  by  personal  industry,  as  in 
the  old  days.*  But,  in  wliatever  direction  specula- 
tion applied  itself,  ‘ its  instrument  was  without  ex- 
ception man  reduced  in  law  to  a beast  of  burden.** 
This  expanded  slave-system  was  applied  in  two  main 
forms — to  pastoral  husbandry  carried  on  by  means 
of  armed,  often  mounted,  slave-herdsmen  on  great 
ranches,’  and  to  the  plantation-^stem  proper,  t.e. 
cultivation  of  huge  estates  {ZcUijundia)  by  means 
of  gangs  of  slaves,*  working  often  in  shackdes  and 
always  under  the  supervision  of  overseers,  slaves 
like  themselves.  To  these  types  a third  may  be 
added,  that  of  domestic  industiy  carried  on  for  the 
profit  of  an  owner  by  slaves  skilled  in  various  arts 
or  trades,  or  by  freedmen  working  in  part  for  the 
profit  of  their  quondam  master.* 

Thus  from  the  latter  part  of  the  2nd  cent.  s.o.  the  slave- 
system  of  the  Republio  reached  its  acme.  An  enormous  in- 
crease in  the  slave  trade  was  the  consequence  of  the  suddeu 
and  universal  demand  for  cheap  labour — ^oocupiers  of  State 
land  required  shepherds;  the  contractors  required  labour  for 

6ublic  worim  or  military  ^uipment  the  State  r^uircd  it  for 

le  public  services ; traders  for  the  crews  of  their  ships ; the 
wealthy  for  domestio  service  or  for  gladiatorial  shows : small 
proprietors  and  the  middle  class  generally  to  relieve  them  of 
the  more  distasteful  part  of  their  oaQy  work.'  u There  con  be 
no  question  that  the  work  controlled  by  the  public  companies 
was  done  mainly  by  slaves,  and  that  their  operations  were  un- 
hampered by  the  organised  claims  of  free  labour : they  were 
therefore  able  to  choose  their  instruments  solely  with  a 'new  to 
efficiency.  For  the  more  technical  side  of  the  ^^ous  activities 
in  request  the  Bomon  dtinen  was  in  general  never  sufiBdently 
well  educated,  while  for  the  life  on  the  great  cattle-runs  and 
sheep-walks  he  was  if  possible  still  less  adapted.  Moreover,  the 
frequent  colls  to  military  service,  'the  real  Industry  of  the 
Bomsn  frecnmn,'i2  mode  it  undesirable,  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view,  to  use  citizens  even  for  such  labour  os  t^ey 
might  be  willing  to  undertake.^ 

The  inherent  viciousneas  of  the  situation  was 
hardly  felt  at  all  at  first.'*  For,  while  the  continual 
wars  of  plunder  bred  and  fostered  a capitalistio 
class  crying  ever  for  labour  and  yet  more  labour, 
they  also  directed  towards  Italy  a ceaseless  and, 
as  it  seemed,  inexhaustible  stream  of  the  cheapest 
labour  in  the  world,**  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
slaves  tom  from  all  parts  of  the  Mediterranean 
area  and  the  north.  There  was  perhaps  hardly 
1 Monunsen,  U.  77.  * Ib.  IiL  71. 

• Ib.  iii.  306.  ’ Dion.  BW.  vlL  71. 

8 Mommsen,  iiL  120.  • Ib.  iii-  807. 

7 Thin  pastoral  husbandry  on  slave-manned  ranches  or  sheep- 
runs  was  rapidly  extended  to  the  provinces  as  they  become 
available  for  explcdtation ; e.g.,  Dalmatia  in  155  B.a  was  no 
sooner  acquired  then  the  Bomon  capitalists  b^^on  the  rearing  of 
cattle  there  on  a big  scale.  T.  Pomponios  Atticus  possessed 
enormous  cattle-runs  in  Bpims  (Cornelius  Nepoo,  AtUeus.  xiv. 
8).  It  was  the  vast  military  needs  of  the  time  that  mode  these 
so  profitable. 

B Especially  In  Etruria  (Plat  Tib.  Graechus,  8,  and  cf. 
Ferrero,  iiL  802  f.). 

9 Cf.  the  cose  of  Crssaus,  who  mode  much  of  his  wealth  by 
buying  unskilled  slaves  and  having  them  trained  to  various 
profusions  (Ferrero,  L 208  and  340 ; A.  H.  J.  Oreenidge,  BisL 
qf  Rome,  L set.). 

10  For  the  enormous  development  of  the  contract  system  in 
this  sge  see  Polybius,  vL  17. 
n Ferrero,  L ^ “CL  Dion.  Hal.  U.  28. 

13  Of.  App.  de  BelL  civ.  L 7 ; see  Ferraro,  L 28. 

M Of.  Oreentdge,  L 66- 

18  16.  p.  82.  See  ib.  p.  88  for  prices ; also  Dio  Cassius,  Iv.  81 ; 
Tacitus,  Anfvofs.  xlii.  81. 
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any  branch  of  trade  better  organized  than  the 
slave  trade  itself,  the  foster-mother  of  all  other 
trades  of  the  time. 

X.  Sources  of  supply. — *The  Ne^oland  of  that 
period  was  western  Asia,*  where  tlie  Cretan  and 
Cilioian  corsairs,  the  real  professional  slave- hunters 
and  slave-dealers,  robbea  the  coasts  of  Syria  and 
the  Greek  islands.’*  To  such  a pitch  was  the 
hunting  pursued  that  about  100  B.o.  the  king  of 
Bithynia  pleaded,  as  a reason  for  his  inability 
to  supply  the  required  military  contingent,  the 
ravages  of  the  Homan  revenue-farmers  among  the 
able-Dodied  population  of  his  kingdom.*  At  the 
neat  slave-mart  in  Delos,  where  the  Eastern 
dealers  disposed  of  their  human  cargoes  to  Italian 
middlemen,  as  many  as  10,000  heaa  were  said  to 
have  been  landed  and  sold  ofif  in  a single  day.* 
Many  regions  must  thus  have  been  permanently 
depo]F>^ated  and  permanently  depress^  below  the 
raar^  of  cultivation. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  Xiacedonien  kingdom  at  the  battle 
of  Fydna  jEmUiue  Paollaa,  under  the  senate^  orders,  eold  into 
slavery,  i.«.  to  the  speculators  or  wholesale  agents  (man^ones) 
who  accompanied  Boman  armies  for  that  purpose,  160.000  free 
inhabitante  of  70  oommunitiee  in  Epirua  which  had  sided  with 
Perseu8.B  The  defeat  of  the  Oimbn  and  Teutones  contributed 
a like  number  to  the  Roman  slave-market.^  Ceear  on  a single 
occasion  sold  into  slavery  68,000  of  the  Aduatuci;?  and 
similarly,  at  the  oppoelte  extremity  of  the  empire,  Oicero,  after 
his  own  pet^  campaign  in  the  Taurus  aud  the  capture  of  the 
hill-fort  of  Pmdeniseus,  writes  to  Attious  telling  him  how  much 
the  sale  of  the  captives  broughc.6  IQtuB  sold  90,000  Jews  into 
slavery  in  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

2.  Legal  position.  — In  law  the  slave  w&b  a 
chattel ; he  was  the  one  human  being  who  could 
be  owned.  He  is  not  only  a chattel  (res),  but  is 
treated  constantly  in  the  legal  texts  as  the  typical 
chattel.  Under  the  republic  there  were  no  legal 
limitations  to  the  master’s  power;  iure  gentium 
his  rights  were  unrestrictea.  Public  opinion,® 
however,  and  self-interest,  combined  with  the 
religioTis  sentiment  connected  with  family  life, 
exercised  a powerful  influence  to  the  slave’s 
advantage  at  a time  when  slaves  were  few  and 
in  closer  relations  with  the  master  than  was  the 
case  in  later  ages.  The  censors  could  also  take 
note  of  outrageous  cruelty  to  slaves  as  of  other 
conduct  unworthy  of  a citizen.  In  political  and 
civic  life  the  slave  had  no  share  : he  could  hold  no 
public  office  nor  sit  in  any  publio  assembly ; nor 
could  he  serve  in  the  army.^° 

3.  Public  slaves.  — A considerable  number  of 
slaves  were  employed  in  various  publio  departments 
in  subordinate  duties.  These  formed  a class  stand- 
ing somewhat  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  slaves, 
and  were  known  as  asrtn  puhlici  populi  Romani, 
They  formed  in  fact  a sort  of  mdimentary  lowest 
graae  of  a permanent  civil  service,  as  at  Athens, 
serving  as  messengers,  magistrates’  attendants, 
clerks,  servants  in  temples, assistants  in  the  fire, 
water,  and  sewerage  services,  under  the  control 
of  the  sediles.^  Under  the  empire  the  employment 
of  aervi  pnhlid  diminished,  and  they  were  super- 
seded by  freemen,  except  within  tne  capital,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 

4«  Status  in  religion. — The  exclusion  of  slaves 

^ Slaves  from  that  region  were  regarded  as  being  specially 
fitted  for  slavery  owing  to  their  great  powers  of  endurance. 
Plautus  commends  the  Syrians  C Senos  qnod  patientisaimum 
est  hominum'  [Ttanummta,  642]).  Sardinians,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  little  worth  (of.  Cicero,  pro  i^Tocoo,  ^ [66] ; Festus, 
p.  822  : ‘ Sard!  venales,  aUus  alio  neouior  ’). 

t Mommsen,  lU.  806.  > Diodorus,  xxxvL  8. 

4 Strabo,  p.  668.  » Livy,  xlv.  84 ; Strabo,  p.  828. 

« Livy,  Fpit.  68.  7 d«  ©oO.  li.  83 ; of.  liL  16. 

6 ad  AtL  y.  XX.  6. 

9 So  even  under  the  empire  (see  Sen.  de  CUm,  1. 18). 

10  Death  was  the  penalty  for  enrolment : of.  Livy  xxii.  88  for 
the  orucifyiiw  of  26  slaves.  * quod  in  campo  ^rtio  coniurassent  * 
(see  Pliny,  JBpp.  ad  Trajanxm^  29  and  80).  The  state  itself 
oould  of  oourse  override  this  rule,  as  was  said  to  have  been 
done  after  Oannn. 

^ lAvy,  lx.  29  ; Tac.  HisL  I.  48. 

^9  Of.  Lex  Colonice  QenetivceJvUae^  62  0n  E.  Q.  Hardy,  Roman 
Law  and  Chartore^  Oxford,  1912X 


from  the  public  cults  was  not  due  to  any  denial 
of  their  claim  to  divine  protection,  but  simply  to 
the  fact  that  the  gods  were  divinities  of  oertain 
special  groups,  gentea,  etc.,  to  which  slaves  neither 
did  nor  could  belong.  Hence  they  could  not  share 
in  the  sacra  of  the  gens  of  their  master.  But  slaves 
had  a special  cult  of  Diana,  and  were  given  special 
consideration  at  the  festival  of  the  Saturnalia^  tie 
most  remarkable  feature  of  whioh  wcis  the  tem- 
porary licence  granted  to  slaves  in  the  household 
— slaves  and  free  for  the  nonce  exchanging  rOles.^ 
Within  the  household,  slaves  shared  in  the  worship 
of  the  Lares  and  Penates.  In  the  burial  ouatoms 
their  common  humanity  is  fuUy  recognized,  and 
the  grave  of  the  slave  is  deolared  as  sacred  as  that 
of  the  freeman ; he  rests  there  with  the  other 
departed  members  of  the  family  of  which  he  was 
the  humblest  element.  Hence  memorials  to  slaves 
are  among  the  commonest  of  funeral  inscriptions. 
Slaves  are  also  members  (with  their  master’s  con- 
sent) of  burial  clubs*  {collegia). 

5.  Marriage.  — Legally  slaves  were  incapable 
of  marriage,  but  it  is  abundantly  clear  from  the 
literary  and  legal  texts  that  they  habitually  entered 
into  permanent  unions,  whioh  were  marriage  in  all 
but  their  legal  aspect,  and  were  in  general  respected 
as  such  by  their  masters ; and  the  names  01  legal 
relationships  arising  through  legal  marriage — 
ttxor,  pater ^ MiuSy  f rater ^ and  the  like  — were 
freely  applied  in  the  case  of  slaves,  even  in  the 
legal  texts,  but,  as  is  expressly  said,  by  analogy 
omy  and  without  legal  signiiicanoe.  In  strictness, 
however,  any  such  connexion  between  male  and 
female  slave,  or  between  slave  and  free,  could  only 
be  ' cohabitation  ’ {coTvtubemiwnC)^  not  matrt- 
f?tonium.  Hence,  in  the  case  of  free  persons, 
enslavement  of  either  party  broke  the  marriage 
tie. 

6.  Torture. — ^A  slave  oould  not  be  party  to  civil 
proceedings,  either  to  sue  or  to  be  sued  ; this  must 
oe  done  t&ongh  his  master.  Nor  could  a slave  be 
accuser  in  a criminal  case ; * but  he  oould  * inform,' 
i.s.  make  delationes  of  criminal  offences,  though 
not  against  his  master  (except,  from  the  time  of 
Sevems,  for  certain  specified  offences ; of.  the  rules 
regarding  slaves’  eviaence  against  their  masters). 

As  a rule,  the  evidenoe  of  slavee  was  not  admissible  in  dvll 
oases,  but  there  were  some  exceptions.  Where  it  was  admis- 
sible, it  had  to  be  taken  under  torture  {qucestio\  as  in  Oreeoe ; 
but  recourse  was  not  to  be  had  to  such  evidence  unless  there 
was  already  independent  evidence  before  the  court  In  criminal 
cases  also  the  evidence  of  slaves  must  be  elicited  by  torture, 
oonduoted  out  of  court  under  the  supervision  of  the  qyuesitor ; 
it  might  be  applied  more  than  once.«  But  a slave  could  not  be 
exanuned  under  torture  to  elicit  evidence  against  bis  own  master, 
or,  in  the  case  of  Jointly-owned  slaves,  against  either  Joint- 
owner.® 

7.  The  peculium.  — Though  slaves  were  pro 
nullis  in  the  eye  of  the  civil  and  the  prsBtonan 
law,*  they  were  in  practice  far  from  being  nullities. 
Practical  needs  compelled  recofi^tion  of  a slave’s 
individuality,  and  suggested  those  illogical  com- 

I See  &B9,  pt.  vi.  The  Soapegoat^  London,  1918,  p.  807  f. ; and 
ct  Seneca,  Bp.  xlvii.  14:  ^honores  Ulls  in  dome  gerere,  ius 
dioere  permlserunt  et  domum  pusillun  rem  pubUcam  esse 
ludicaveront.’ 

9 The  Lex  eoUegii  Lanuvini  of  iuU.  188  has  survived,  and 
shows  slaves  as  members  (O.  O.  Bruns,  Fontet  iurie  romani 
antiquP^  Tubingen,  1909,  L 888  f. ; see  S.  Dill,  Roman  Society t 
p.  261  f.X 

9 Hence,  to  save  the  principle,  Hadrian  enacted  that  com- 
plaints lodged  by  slaves,  of  cruelty  on  their  master’s  part,  were 
not  technically  * accnsaUoos.* 

4 Valerius  Maximus,  viiL  4 ; * octles  tortus.’ 

9 Tac.  Ann.  iL  80. 

9 But  not  at  natural  law  (Ulplan,  Digtsi.  L.  xviL  82 : * ^od 
attinet  ad  ius  civile,  servi  pro  nullis  habentur;  quod  ad  ius 
naturale  attinet,  omnee  homines  aequalee  sunt ').  Slavery  is 
the  only  case  in  which.  In  the  extant  sources  of  Roman  law.  a 
confiict  is  deolared  to  exist  between  the  iui  gentium  and  the 
ius  noturoZs.  It  is  part  of  ^e  tus  gentium  because  it  originatee 
in  war.  The  Romans  therefore  frankly  admitted  that  slavery 
was  inconsistent  with  the  highest  ideals  of  human  society.  The 
thesis  of  Aristotle,  on  the  contrary,  was  that  slavery  realised 
the  purpose  of  nature  as  formulated  in  those  ideals. 
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promises  which  are  inherent  in  the  Roman  concep- 
tion and  law  of  slavery,  and  in  t^e  Greek  also, 
though  there  less  striking  because  of  the  paucity  of 
documental^  evidence,  rn  Rome,  as  in  Athens, 
almost  any  industry  now  carried  on  by  free  men 
might  be  and  was  carried  on  by  slaves;^  in 
imperial  times  it  is  hardly  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Roman  commerce  was  mainly  in  the  bands  of 
slaves  ; they  carried  on  business  (s.y.,  banking)  for 
their  master,  or  were  partners  in  firms ; the  whole 
sphere  of  private  traolng  was  shared  by  slaves  in 
competition  with  free  men,  freedmen,  and  pere- 
grinxy  before  the  development  of  the  free  procura- 
tor ^ or  agent.  It  is  this  activity  of  slaves  in  the 
higher  walks  of  mercantile  and  professional  life — 
an  activity  which  is  at  variance  with  the  strict 
law  of  their  status — that  constitutes  one  of  the 
most  striking,  and  indeed  hardly  comprehensible, 
differences  between  ancient  and  modem  slavery. 
For  these  activities  demand  for  their  exercise  pre- 
cisely those  qualities  of  intelligence,  industry, 
integrity,  and  mutual  respect  whim  in  the  conven- 
tional literary  estimates  of  the  slave  are  totidtm, 
verbis  denied,  and  seem  to  modems,  partly  on  the 
basis  of  experience  and  partly  through  mere  pre- 
judice, incompatible  with  a status  so  degraded. 

The  inatitution  which  ensbled  the  rich  Roman  to  engaM  in 
commerce  without  that  personal  Intervention  which  would  have 
offended  the  eocial  prejudices  ot  his  age,  and  at  little  risk,  was 
that  of  the  slave’s  paculittm.  The  pe^ium  was  a fund  which 
masters  allowed  slaves  to  hold  and,  within  certain  limits,  to 
deal  with  as  they  pleased ; in  law  it  was  the  master’s,  hut  da 
facto  it  was  the  slave’s.  Originally  it  was  simply  the  small 
savings  of  food  and  such  like  that  a slave  had  a mind  to  make 
by  siting  himself.  Under  the  empire  It  might  imply  a great 
sum  and  M In  any  form,  even  Including  other  slaves  {vicariC) 
and  their  naauZvo,  to  a total  value  greater  than  that  of  the 
principal  slave  in  whose  peettlium  they  were  held,  and  whoee 
stock-in-trade  they  oonstitated.  In  d^ing  with  it  commerci- 
ally the  slave  appears  as  quite  distinct  from  his  master,  though 
his  capacity  is  purely  derivative  from  him,  oetensibly  and  in 
ordinary  parlance  dealing  for  himself,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
for  tte  master’s  account.  The  peeulium  was  thus  a sort  of  pro- 
perty of  the  alave,  so  that  upon  his  manumission  by  a living 
master,  whether  wndieta  or  informally,  he  took  the  naetxfium, 
unless  it  was  expresalv  reserved  ; 3 by  manumission  oy  will  it 
did  not  pass  to  the  slave  unless  expressly  given  in  the  wUL 
But  alienation  of  the  slave  did  not  carry  with  it  the  peoulium 
unless  it  was  expressly  so  granted. 

8.  Treatment. — The  mutual  goodwill  and  even 
familiarity  of  intercourse  marking  the  earlier 
domestic  slavery  of  the  Romans  gradually  gave 
place  to  harshness  and  cruelty,  though  the  legal 
position  of  the  slave  remains  in  essentials  un- 
changed. Life,  however,  does  not  necessarily 
move  always  on  the  lines  of  strict  lomc  and  law, 
and  it  is  always  open  for  the  individual  to  rise 
above  the  stanaard  of  his  age,  so  that  the  actual 
position  of  the  slave  was  no  doubt  very  often  much 
Mtter  in  fact  than  it  was  in  theory.*  In  this  later 
period  also  examples  of  happy  r^ations  between 
slave  and  master  are  not  unknown,  such  as  those 
between  Cicero  and  his  slave  (later  his  freedman) 
Tiro* — thoxigh  Cicero’s  gener^  views  on  slavery 
seem  to  have  been  on  all  fours  with  those  of  Aris- 
totle.® Such  also  were  the  relations  between 
Atticus  and  his  slave  Alexis,®  and  between  the 
younger  Pliny  and  his  lihertus  Zosimus.''  But 
such  numanity  was  purely  personal,  or  at  best  con- 
fined to  limit^  and  cultured  circles,®  and  repre- 
sented neither  the  law  nor  average  opinion  and 
practice. 


^ OL  Cicero,  de  OjTtotvt,  1.  42. 

* In  Greece  apparentiy  the  rule  was  that  the  master  manu- 
mitting or  Belling  took  the  pecuiiwna  unless  he  expressly  waived 
his^^t  (L.  Mitteis,  RcuMireeht  vnd  Volktreeht,  Leipzig,  1891, 

^ * Cf^  O.  Boissie^  La  Religion  romaine^t  ii.  815  f. 

* See  Boissie^  (Hebron  et  tee  amis?,  Paris,  1884.  p.  1181. ; R. 
Y.  IVrrell  and  L.  0.  Purser,  Corretpondenot  of  Ctcero^,  Dublin, 
1886,  L 106  f. 

B Cf . de  Reip.  iiL  24 ; de  Off.  L 42,  U.  7,  and  compare  od  AO, 
1.  xii.  4. 

B * Imaginem  Tlronis  ’ (Oic.  od  Att.  xli.  10). 

7 Bp.  V.  10 ; and  of.  viii.  16.  * Of.  Bolasier,  Cie4ron,  p.  118. 


For  with  the  economic  revolution  and  the  resultant  broad 
distinction  between  thefamilia  wbana  and  the /amifi’a  ruetioai 
a greater  distance  bad  been  put  between  master  and  slave.* 
The  slaves  working  on  the  estate,  the  stronger,  rougher,  less 
cultured  and  less  tractable  element,  with  which  the  master  bad 
as  a rule  little  personal  ooncem  or  contact,*  came  to  stand.  In 
comparison  with  the  slaves  of  the  town  house,  somewhat  as  a 

Eenal  establishment,  degradation  to  which  oould  be  held  in 
irrorsm  over  the  heads  of  the  more  favoured  class.^  The  tact 
t^t  the  slaves  on  the  country  estate  were  now  controlled  by  a 
tfiUiciu,  himself  a slave,  waa  probably  but  an  aggravation  of 
their  condition. 

Oato  expressly  advised  the  sale  ot  old,  worn-out.  or  sick  slaves 
for  what  they  would  fetch — the  system  be  appUea  to  cattle  and 
the  inanimate  tools.*  Rations  of  sick  slaves,  he  suggests, 
should  be  docked— a maxim  adopted  on  other  than  hygienic 
grounds.*  The  praotioal  application  ot  this  advioe  must  gener- 
ally have  meant  the  callous  abandonment  of  ailing  slaves  to 
their  fate.  A slave,  Cato  held,  should  either  be  at  work  or  be 
asleep,  ue.  he  must  as  far  as  poeaible  be  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a zxiacbms.7  Though  he  ate  with  bis  household  slaves, 
his  after-dinner  leisure  was  devoted  to  administering  to  ueooant 
slaves  * the  proper  number  of  Isshes  writh  a thong  wielded  by 
his  own  hand.’*  In  the  same  business-like  spirit  he  allowed 
indeed  the  union  or  quasi-marriage  (eontubemiumyot  his  slaves, 
but  only  at  a tariff,  paid  out  of  their  peeuliwm—a  practice  which 
doubtless  would  not  lack  Imitators. 

What  in  Cato’s  r6nme  was  the  outcome  of  a 
mean  and  unsympatnetic  nature  was  in  later 
times  the  calcalated  product  of  systematic  policy.® 
Although  it  was  universally  recognised  that  harsh- 
ness and  injustice  failed  of  their  end,^®  the  very 
numbers  of  the  slaves  led  to  the  adoption  of 
extreme  cruelty  in  their  punishments^^  and  the 
application  of  the  harshest  methods  of  controL^ 
No  limits  were  set  by  law,  until  long  after  re- 
publican times,  and  very  wide  limits  by  custom 
and  the  tone  of  socletv,  to  the  lengths  to  which 
caprice,  passion,  fear,“  or  innate  love  of  cruelty 
might  go  in  punishing  even  the  most  triffing 
offences. 

Among  other  things,  the  use  of  chains,  no  longer  as  a penal 
measure, 14  but  ss  a normal  and  constant  preoaution.  and  that 
not  only  for  the  slaves  whsn  at  work  in  the  fields  under  the  eve 
of  overseers,  but  also  when  they  were  herded  at  night  in  tne 
fetid  ergaatulum,  and  even  for  women,  became  oommon.!*  In 
Ovid’s  tune  even  the  house-porter  was,  by  old  custom,  a ohalned 
slave.!* 

Against  such  treatment  the  slave  was,  until  the 
empire  brought  him  a measure  of  relief,  quite 
impotent.  Flight  within  Italy  was  in  general 
hopeless,^®  stnd,  even  if  effected,  could  at  Dwt  but 
1 The  distinotion  between  thefamUia  urhana  and  the  famUia 
rustiea  was  one  of  oooupatlon  (and  therefore  of  t^qpe  of  alave) 
rather  than  of  place  {THg.  u.  xvi  166 : * urhana  familia  et  rustioa 
non  loco,  sed  geoere  dlsting^tnr '). 

* Clf.  Wallon,  JETist.  de  Cetelavage.  IL  229.  For  monstrous 
exaggeration  of  demeanour  towards  slaves  bv  the  upstart  treed- 
man  see  the  behaviour  of  Pallas  (Dio  CTsss.  Ixii  14 ; Tac.  Ann. 
xiiL2S). 

* Cf.  Luoan,  PAarsofia,  L 170 : 'longa  sab  ignotis  extenders 
mra  colonis* ; of.  Petronios,  Sat.  87  and  48. 

4 Hor.  Sat.  n.  viL  117  L ; Sen.  de  Ira,  iiL  29.  Condemnation 
to  the  min  (pietrinum)  was  perhape  ss  bad,  to  the  quarries  much 
worse  ^lautus,  CaptxxA,  998  f.).  The  extremity  of  ndsery  was 
reached  by  the  slaves  condemned  to  labour  In  the  mines  (cf.  the 
mines  at  Laurlon,  and  see  Strabo’s  account  of  the  Pontic  mines, 

p.  662). 

* Cato,  de  Agrie.  IL  7 : *boves  vetulos,  armenta  delioula,  oves 
dsHoulas,  lanam,  pelles,  ploscrom  vetus,  ferramenta  vetsra, 
servum  senem,  servum  morbosum,  et  si  quid  aliut  supersit, 
vendat.’ 

* Ib.  IL  4.  7 piut.  Cato  Maior,  2L 

* Jb. : Mommsen,  OL  118.  * Qrsenidge,  Hiet.  L 46. 

10  Of.  Died  Sic.  xxxiv.  88. 

u Cf.  Gibbon,  TAs  Decline  and  Fail  of  fAs  Raman  Empire*, 
ed.  J.  B.  Bury,  London,  1906,  L 89. 

!*  Ot  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  44 : * postqoam  vero  natiooes  in  famllUs 
babemos,  quibus  diversi  ritus,  externa  sacra  aut  nulla  sunt, 
oolluviem  istam  non  nisi  metu  ooercueris.' 

!*  C^f.  Oreenidge,  Biet.  L 88. 

14  l^eir  original  purpose  (Colnin.  L 8 ; ct  Mommsen,  iO.  70, 
note  1). 

1*  Ct  Pliny,  BN.  xvili.  4. 

1*  Snet.  de  darie  Rhetoribus,  8 ; ct  Ovid.  Are  amat.  x.  vl.  1 ; 
'Janitor,  fndignumi  dura  religate  catena but  perhape  this 
was  a mere  fasnionable  pretence  at  rich  houses. 

17  Through  the  right  of  asyliun  at  the  emperor's  status  CTao. 
Ann.  iii.  8?). 

U The  laws  concerning  fugitivi,  and  the  legal  Interpretation 
of  the  term  fuaitivue,  were  very  severs  (see  lackland, 
Roman  Lato  of  Slavery,  p.  267  IL  Fugitivi  were  pursued  by 
hue  and  cry,  their  description  DsiDg  oiroulafed  and  reward 
offered.  Professional /ugitsoorii  were  employed  to  hunt  them 
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leaid  eventually  to  the  violent  end  of  the  highway- 

man,^ and,  if  unsucoessful,  to  the  doom  of  the 
arena  or  the  cross,  or  to  the  more  fearful  forms 
of  private  execution  which  were  among  the  grim 
secrets  of  the  slaves’  prison.*  Mommsen  has 
summed  up  the  facts  of  t^  later  slavery : 

* The  abyas  of  misery  and  woe,  which  opens  before  our  eyes 


npari 

stun  of  all  Ne^rro  suffering  is  bat  £ drop.'  * 

p.  Gladiatorial  slaves.  — Amid  the  general 
misery  of  this  slave  world  two  classes,  doomed  to 
a yet  blacker  depth,  are  to  be  distinguished — (1) 
the  wretched  property  of  the  leno  (‘  oui  co^t 
invitas  pati  stuprum*),*  and  (2)  the  gladiators  of 
all  varieties,  kept  either  by  private  persons  or  by 
a lanista'^  in  his  training-sen ool  (Ituiw).^  They 
were  bound  to  their  master  by  an  oath  (at^c^oro- 
mentum  gladiatorium)  to  endure  burning,  bonds, 
flogging,  and  death  by  the  sword,  or  anything  else 
that  the  master  ordered.*  Prisoners  of  war,  slaves, 
and  criminals  (especially  brigands  and  inoendiaries) 
condemned  to  death  formed  the  bulk  of  the  class, 
which  numbered  in  its  ranks  also  a proportion  of 
voluntary  combatants  (often  freedmen).* 

Men  even  of  the  type  of  Cicero  ® and  the  younger 
Pliny  “ speak  approvinglv  of  the  gladiatorial  com- 
bats as  an  education  in  bravery  and  contempt  of 
dea^.  * Even  a man  of  hi^  moral  tone  like 
Tacitus,  while  he  condemns  ^rusus  for  gloating 
over  his  gladiatorial  shows,  has  only  a word  of 
scorn  for  the  victims  of  the  butchery.*  ^ Among 
the  Romans  Seneca  here  also  showed  himself  far 
in  advance  of  his  age,  and  a noble  exception  to  its 
lust  for  cruelty.'* 

The  rewsirds  of  the  successful  gladiator  were 
great,  exceeding  even  those  paid  in  modem  times 
to  men  of  thews  and  sinews  and  skill  of  this  sort — 
the  popularU  aura^  the  praises  sung  by  famous 
poets,'*  and  the  favours  of  fair  admirers.'*  His 
nghting  days  over,  the  champion  gained  the 
wooden  foil  {rudis)  of  honourable  retirement — 
fortunate  if  he  escaped  the  honour  of  dying  by  the 
hand  of  a lunatic  emperor ; '*  more  often  m a last 
unlucky  contest  ho  heard  the  blood-maddened 
crowd  roar  * Hahet*  as  some  younger  and  more 

down  (ct  Patron.  Sai.  CT).  Whan  canght,  they  were  branded 
on  the  forehead  (ib.  108)  or  maimed  or  sent  to  the  arfna  (cL 
the  stoiv  of  Androcles  [Aulas  Oellias,  v.  14D. 

1 Cf.  Petron.  Sat»  111.  a Sen.  ds  /ro,  ill.  8,  6. 

» ^ 808.  * See  art.  Pxosrmmoii  (Boman). 


praotice  of  immolating  slaves  and  prisoners  at  the  tomb  of  a 
chleftal^  at  Rome  also  they  were  for  long  oonflned  to  funerals. 
Even  Atttcus  invested  in  gladiators  (as  did  others)  to  let  out  or 
to  sell  again  to  the  wdiles  for  the  public  games,  or  to  such  as 
??  roughs  as  bodyguard  (cf.  (3ic.  ad  AU.  iv.  4, 
od  Q.  Fratrem,  iL  4.  A 

« Of.  Quintilian,  Dm.  ix.  21 : * in  ludo  ful,  qua  poena  ntillam 
naviorem  scelera  noverunt,  cuius  ad  oomparadonen  ergastulum 
levs  esU’ 

It  ^Sx?171^  n.  viL  68 ; Petron.  Sat.  117 ; Sen.  Sp.  xxxviL 

8 Petron.  Sat.  46. 

® DUp.  iL  17  (41):  *ooall8  nulla  poterat  esse  fortlor 
contra  dolorem  et  mortem  discipUna*  ; thotigh  CScero  iu  this 
P^***?*  adds  the  words : * crudele  gladlatorum  speotaoulum  et 
inhumanum  nonutiUia  viderl  solet,  et  baud  sclo  an  ita  sit,  ut 
nuDC  fit.* 

10  PanegyriouSt  88. 

; T.a  .inn.  L 70 : ■ Wll  «nguln. 

St*  *cv-  88:  ‘Homo,  sacra  res  homini*:  de 
BrtvUat^  ViU^  18  f.  Among  the  Greeks,  when  the  Athenians 
were  mediating  the  estabdishment  of  such  shows,  the  gentle 
Demonax  bade  uiem  first  overthrow  their  altar  of  Pitv  (Lucian 
*®**d2*®  Ohrya  Orationeg,  xxxL  p.  8^  ed! 
L.  ^dorf ; Plat.  per.  pr.  2fl ; Philostratus,  Vit.  ApoO. 
It.  22 — a remarkable  passage,  ft  true. 

M Cf.  Martial,  v.  26. 

14  Petron.  Sat.  126 ; Juv.  ScU.  vL  108  L— some  of  them  were 

ts*”'**  : T«.. 

1*  OL  Suet.  CoZ^pti^  ^ 


agile  arm  got  home,  and  saw  the  pitiless  thumbs 
give  the  signal  for  the  fatal  stroke.' 

xo.  Murder  of  a master. — Not  infrequently  ill- 
treatment  or  an  overpowering  sense  of  degradation 
drove  a slave,  or  even  an  entire  household,  to  a 
desperate  and  bloody  revenge.*  * As  many  foes  as 
slaves  * was  held  to  be  a truism,*  even  by  a natur- 
ally merciful  master.  This  led  to  the  atrociona 
rule  that  the  death  of  a master  by  the  hand  of  one 
of  to  slaves  was  the  signal  for  the  summary  exe- 
cution of  every  slave  in  the  house.* 

Apparently  this  rule  waa  to  far  modified  that  there  wa*  sub 
stituted  a general  liability  to  torture  with  the  object  of  dis- 
covering the  murderer,  who  thereupon  alone  would  be  executed 
Hadrian  definitely  limited  the  torture  to  such  slaves  as  had 
been  under  the  same  roof,  or  hard  by,  or  actually  in  the 
man's  oompany— those  who  had  presumably  been  near  enough 
to  render  help  (*  arrais,  manu,  clamore  et  oblectu  corporis 
A fearful  instance  of  the  operation  of  the  old  practice  was 
rivM  in  Nero's  reign,  upon  the  murder  of  the  dty  pnefect 
Pedanius  Secundus  In  A.D.  61.  The  monstrous  horror  of  the 
proposed  wholesale  execution  of  the  familia  urbana  of  the 
slain  senator— 400  slaves  of  both  sexes — caused  an  outbreak  of 
popular  empathy.®  By  thie  date  a Urge  proportion  of  the 
pUbg  aordxda  of  Rome  was  tainted  with  servile  blood.  Although 
apparently  the  actual  perpetrator  was  known  to  have  acted 
alone  on  purely  personal  grounds,  the  senate  refused  to  make 
an  exception,  and  Nero  was  compelled  to  guard  by  troops  the 
route  of  the  condemned  slaves  to  the  place  of  butchery. 

II.  Servile  revolts. — Slave  oonsjpiracies  directed 
against  the  state  itself,  as  distinguished  from  out- 
breaks against  the  tyranny  of  individual  owners, 
were  familiar  to  the  Romans  from  an  early  date. 
In  respect  of  both  kinds  of  servile  outbreak  the 
history  of  Rome  is  in  strildnc:  and  instructive  con- 
trast with  that  of  Athens.*  Tradition  carried  back 
servile  unrest  even  to  the  6th  cent.  B.c.®  and  to 
the  social  and  political  struggles  of  the  Roman 
CJommons* — ^just  as  at  the  end  of  the  republic  the 
warring  factions  relied  in  part  upon  slave  support. 
As  time  went  on,  servile  insurrection  became  ever 
more  possible,  and  ever  more  dangerous,  through 
the  increase  in  the  servile  and  semi-servile  classes.'* 

It  wms  in  Sicily,  where  the  pnedial  aUvery  wea  aeen  in  ita  most 


dltlona  of  life,  an  din  part  expect^  or  even  urg^^^^xiaUUin 
themaelvea  by  violence  and  rapine,  aa  waa  alao  the  case  on  the 
great  paatoral  domaina  in  Italy.n  At  the  aame  time,  the 
measure  of  precaution  inouloated  by  PUto  and  Aristotle,!® 
against  brining  together  men  of  the  same  race,  had  been 

3ui^  Q^Ieoted ; for  the  great  mass  of  Sicilian  sUves  were  of 
yrian,  or  at  least  Asiatic,  origin — a aource  which  waa  reputed 
moreover  to  furnish  the  hardiest  type  of  eUve.  The  rising 
Mder  Eunus,  In  188  xo.,  wee  suppressed  by  the  consul  P. 
RuplHua  only  after  three  years  of  warfare  and  the  slaughter  of 
over  20,000  slaves.!®  Then  came  the  great  slave  war  In  Sicily, 
laating  five  years,  under  Trynhon  (SaJvitis)  and  Athenlon,  from 
103  X0.14  Even  more  formidable  was  the  inaxurrection  of  gladia- 
torial slaves  !®  under  Spartacus,  in  Italy. 

12.  Slaves  in  the  civil  wars. — Naturally,  the 
slave  resources  of  powerful  houses  became  an  in- 
strument of  politick  waj:fare  also,  as  waged  in  the 
I Juv.  Sat.  UL  86f. 

* ^n.  ds  Clem.  L 26 ; eee  the  fate  of  the  tuperboM  et  scevut 
domtnue,  Largius  Macedo,  in  Pliny,  JBp.  Hi.  14 : cf . Sen.  Ep.  iv. 
8 ; Tao.  Ann.  xiv.  44  ; Pliny,  JBp.  iii.  14,  9 6. 

* Sen.  JBp.  xlvii.  6 : ‘totidem  esaa  hoetes  quot  servos.  Non 
habemus  illoa  hostes,  eed  facimua' 

4 Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  42 ; cf.  the  letter  of  Servius  Sulpidas  to 
Oioero  in  46  B.a  (ad  Fam.  tv.  xiL  8). 

® Spart.  Hoidr.  xviiL  ll. 

® Taa  Ann.  xiv.  42 : * usque  ad  seditionem  ventum  est.' 

7 See  art.  Slavery  (Greek),  9 7.  ® Dion.  HaL  v.  61. 

» LIv3^  ilL  16  ; Dion.  Hal.  x.  16. 

!0  Of.  Uvy.  xxxii.  26,  xxxllL  86,  xxxix.  29— all  faUing  within 
the  ^riod  from  198  xa  to  186  b.o. 

Diod.  Sic,  xxxiv.  27  f.,  xxxviiL  ; cf.  G.  Long,  Decline  gf  ihe 
Homan  Republie,  London,  1884-74,  i.  118  f. 

1*  Plato,  JLawSf  777  D;  Aristotie,  CBoonomiea,  L 6;  Pol.  iv. 
(vU  ) 10-1880  A ; so  also  Plut.  Cato  Mator,  21. 

^ Orosius,  V.  9 ; details  in  Diod.  Sic.  xxxiv.  2(6)f. ; Greenidge, 
Hist.  i.  89f. ; Mommsen,  UL  809f.  See  also  J.  P.  Mahaffy,  in 
HermatheTuit  xvL  [1890). 

J*  8e«  I>i<xL  Sia  xxxvL  8 f.  : Mommsen,  UL  888  f. ; Long,  U.  76  L 


R Maurenbrecher,  Salhttt.  Criep.  Eiet.  ReZi^us,  2 volx, 
Leipsig,  1891-98,  piutaim) ; aee  also  Mommsen,  iv.  867 IL 
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streets  and  environs  of  Rome  by  men  like  Milo  and 
Clodius.^  Clodios  controlled  the  streets  and  the 
Comitia  by  means  of  his  qpcroj,  or  'gangs.*  In 
58  B.o.  he  legaiized  the  so-called  CoUegia  Com- 
pitaliciat  or  religions  gilds  of  the  lower  orders,  to 
which  slaves  also  were  admitted  ; ’ these  received 
a semi-military  organization.*  La  the  civil  wars 
slaves  also  were  called  into  play,  as  by  Satnminns 
(100  B.C.),  who  tried  to  rouse  them  by  the  offer  of 
freedom.*  ‘ The  turning  of  slaves  into  soldiers  is 
the  proper  work  of  civil  war.  . . . This  is  the  final 
desperate  act  of  a political  party.**  Sulla  relied 
largely  upon  the  10,000  slaves  whom  he  had  called 
to  nreedom  and  citizenship.* 

The  lASt  desperate  throw  of  Milo  was  his  attempt  to  rsJse  the 
pastoral  slaves  of  8.  Italy.7  The  senate  itself,  at  the  time  of 
OatUine's  conspiracy  determined  to  call  out  the  gladiators  of 
private  citizens.^  Choero  ffoes  out  of  his  way  to  coast  of  the 
protection  afforded  himself  by  the  gladiators  bought  Iw  Milo.* 
^e  aseassina  of  Ossar  were  guarded  by  the  gladiators  of  Deolmus 
Brutus.  10  In  the  struggle  between  Ootavian,  Antonins,  and 
Pompeius  gladiators  and  other  slaves  were  freely  employed, 
and  were  not  seldom  tricked  to  their  destruction  when  they 
had  served  their  p\U!pose.u 

in.  Third  period. — ^The  second  period  of 
Roman  slavery  extends  into  imperial  times  for 
about  a century.  It  passes  insensibly  into  the 
third  period,  which  is  marked  by  the  cessation  of 
the  military  expansion  of  Romau  power,“  and 
consequently  by  a partial  failure  of  tne  sources  of 
slave  supply.  Being  thus  to  a great  extent  thrown 
back  upon  the  humcua  resources  already  accumu- 
lated, the  Roman  slave-owners  * were  reduced  to 
the  milder  but  more  tedious  method  of  propaga- 
tion,* “ and  to  a more  careful  conseivation  of  their 
human  property.  Hence  the  prominence  now  as- 
sumed by  questions  of  status  where  one  or  other 
parent  was  a slave.  This  enhanced  interest  in  the 
practical  problems  of  slavery,  to  which  the  leg^ 
genius  of  Rome  had  always  given  much  thought,  is 
ftrom  henceforth  further  complicated  by  the  new 
factors  calling  for  recognition.  The  resmt  is  that 
legislation  in  regard  to  slaves  exhibits  a sort  of 
elm  and  flow  of  huraanitarianism.  Although  there 
is  observable  under  the  earlier  emperors  a t^dency 
to  ameliorate  the  servile  status  by  legislation 
punishing  various  forms  of  cruelty  to  slaves 
the  decree  of  Claudius  in  reference  to  the  exposure 
of  sick  slaves),  yet  the  legislation  of  Tnuan  was  in 
^is  respect  distinctly  reactionary — a fact  which 
may  perhaps  be  connected  with  his  renewal  of 
external  conquest.  It  is  in  Hadrian*s  time  that 
the  new  spirit  of  humanitarianism  and  cosmo- 
politanism— that  great  social  and  spiritual  chan^ 
of  so  deep  signiflcance  for  the  future  of  the  world 
— in  the  main  an  outjg^wth  of  Stoicism  (^-u.), 
becomes  a real  factor  in  legislation.^  Hadrian  is 
the  first  imperial  representative  of  this  new  spirit, 
the  operative  principles  of  which  had  long  before 
been  formulated  by  Seneca  (s'.v.)  and  put  in  practice 
by  that  ‘ noblest  type  of  a true  Roman  gentleman,* 
Pliny  the  younger.  Of  Seneca  it  has  been  truly 


I IMo  CksB.  xxzix.  7 f. 

) They  would  require  their  moater's  permiseion  ; the  master 
would  generally  be  glad  thus  to  secure  the  support  of  the  roughs 
of  his  quarter  tor  his  political  occasions. 

* Of.  Dio  Ooss.  zxxviJL  18.  * VoL  Max.  vilL  S.  2. 

■ Long,  L 461 ; cf.  Ferrero,  IL  186. 

* App.  ds  Belt  civ.  i.  100. 

7 Cmr,  ds  BelL  civ.  ilL  21  f. ; see  ib.  L 14  for  an  attempt  of 
the  consul  Lentulus  to  turn  the  tables  on  Oaear  by  freeing  and 
enrolling  OMar*s  own  gladiators  ondnat  him.  For  a similar 
proposal,  rejected  by  the  British  ^vemment,  to  arm  the 
nwroes  of  the  Southern  States,  end  thus  abolish  slavery  at  a 
stroke,  see  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  and  Opinions  of  Gen.  Sir 
CkarUe  J.  .yajner.  London,  1867, 1.  870. 

• Sail.  CatUxna,  80. 

• De  Off.  iL  17;  cf.  *manua  ilia  Olodlono,  in  oaede  civitun 
soepe  vlcc^  * (pro  Sestio,  87  [70]X 

App.  de  Bell.  dv.  IL  120. 

II  of.  Toe.  Hist.  iL  IL  **  Of.  Toe.  Ann. !.  IL 

1*  Gibbon,  ed.  Bury4, 1.  40.  ^ 

i«  J.  B.  Lightfoo^  Colossians  and  Philemon*,  London,  1890, 
p.  817. 
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said  that  *no  modem  has  more  clearly  discerned 
the  far-reaching  curse  of  slavery.*' 

It  Is  significant  of  the  seminal  quality  of  the  mind  of  Hellas 
that,  ol^ough  the  first  reasoned  utterance  of  her  phllosophv  on 
the  slave  question  hod  been  in  defence  of  the  * peculiar  institu- 
tion,' a development  of  that  philosophy  in  the  fullnese  of  time 
enunciated  just  os  clearly  and  unmistakably  the  moral  priodpleo 
upon  which  the  humanitarian  legislation  of  Hadrian  and  the 
Antonines  in  this  field  was  based ; for  these  principles  were  no 
dlSMvery  of  Seneca’s,  but  hod  been  in  the  air  for  generations 
before  they  find  expression  in  the  * Stoic  sermons ' > addressed 
to  Lucilius  or  in  the  earliest  documents  of  the  Christian  Church. 
They  ore  of  course  but  tiie  simple  development  of  that  assertion 
of  the  natural  equality  of  bond  and  free,  upon  the  common 
plane  of  rational  humanity,  which  hod  been  promulgated  by  the 
unnamed  critics  against  whom  Aristotle  argues.  By  them 
slavery  hod  been  attacked,  not  on  grounds  of  its  Inexp^iency, 
whether  social  or  economic,  but  on  those  of  a natuzid  justice 
which  siavery  violated  or  definitely  impugned.* 

z.  Stoicism  and  slavery* — The  theory  of  life 
elaborated  by  Stoicism  was  that  of  a spiritual  city 
with  a spiritual  law,  a city  not  made  by  han^,  the 
citizenship  of  which  was  gained  through  spiritual 
insight,  whether  of  bona  or  of  free.  Tnns  the 
clagnir.a.1  and  Aristotelian  position  was  abandoned 
in  two  directions ; the  rShts  yielded  place  to  the 
cosmopolis,  the  tcou^  varpls  dvdfxlrtrtijv  dvdvTwv,  and 
slavery,  the  basis  of  the  ancient  city,  gave  place 
to  equality  of  all  men  in  the  * dear  city  of  Grod.** 
That  Roman  conquest  had  made  the  Memterraneaii 
area  for  the  first  time  an  ^tual  political  unity 
simply  rendered  thin^  eawer  for  the  Stoic,  by 
creating  out  of  the  multiplicity  of  city-  and  nation- 
states the  single  world-state,  or  something  very 
like  it.®  But  the  same  kind  of  opposition  that  is 
observed  between  Stoicism  and  the  narrower  social 
ideals  of  Aristotle  is  found  also  when  Stoicism  is 
transplanted  to  Italy.  For  the  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  Stoicism,  or  tibe  religion  of  humanity, 
and  early  Roman  thought  is  that  the  former 
maintained  the  existence  of  a bond  of  unity  among 
mankind  which  transcended  all  the  distinctions  <w 
the  actual  political  and  social  organization. 

2.  Amelioration  of  slavery. — ^When  the  tramp  of 
the  legions  had  reached  its  destined  limits,  and  the 
empire,  in  obedience  to  the  obscure  laws  of  its  own 
evolution  had  ceased  to  expand,  there  began  that 
slow  economic  process  by  which,  though  the 
intermediate  stage  of  serfdom,  the  servile  status  of 
the  producing  class  wais  chsmged  into  one  of  legal 
fr^om,*  How  far  the  different  emperors  in  their 
legislation  furthering  these  changes,  as  hy  protect- 
ing the  slave  against  his  master,  facilitating  manu- 
mmsion,  and  elevating  the  freedmatn,  were  working 
with  prescience  under  a definite  conception  of  the 
economic  smd  social  tendencies  of  their  age  is  a 
problem  far  too  obscure  to  be  lightly  answered.^ 
Mere,  being  concerned  with  the  bare  facts,  and 
among  them  with  such  only  as  are  significant  for 
culture,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  tracing 

1 8.  Dill,  Roman  Society,  p.  12,  quoting  San.  de  Ira,  ill.  86 : 

* deinde  idem  de  republica  libertatcm  cublatam  quererii  quoxn 
doml  euetulieti.’  'Seneca  boe  never  risen  higher,  or  swept 
farther  into  the  future  than  in  his  treatment  of  slavery.  He  is 
fur  in  edvonos  of  many  a bishop  or  abbot  or  Christian  baron  of 

the  middle  Mfs  * (<6.  p.  828L  w-  -r  j 

» Of.  W.  E.  H-  Lecky,  Hut.  of  European  iToroZs*,  London, 
L 248. 

• Axistotie,  PoLiHes,  L 8—1268  B. 

4 Marcus  Aurelius,  iv.  28. 

» Cf.  PluL  de  AlexemdH  Virtute,  6.  ^ 

• The  history  of  the  rise  and  development  of  serfdom,  which 
falls  outside  the  limits  of  this  article,  is  given  bv  F.  de  Oou- 
langee.  Reeherehes  ear  qtielgues  probltmee  dkutoire,  Paris, 
1886,  and  B.  Heiaterbergk,  Die  EntsUhung  des  ColonaU,  Leip- 
zig, 1876. 

“ Of.  Ferrero,  L 866  : *The  law  of  life  was  the  some  then  os  It 
has  been  in  atl  ages.  The  great  men  of  that  day  were  just  os 
ignorant  os  their  fellows  of  the  historic  work  of  which  they  were 
once  to  be  the  instruments  and  the  victims  * ; see  also  what 
is  said  by  J.  B.  Bury  with  reference  to  Justinian  and  his  work 
(SisL  of  the  later  Roman  Empire,  London,  1889,  L 864).  So, 
speaking  of  Oon^ntine,  J.  B.  Carter  (The  Religious  Life  of 
Ancient  Rome,  do.  1912,  p.  116)  says:  ‘He  ocoompUshed  on 
extraordinary  number  of  fateful  things,  yet  we  feel  that  th^ 
things  did  themselvea  through  him  rather  than  that  he  did 
them  * 
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the  mneral  tendency  of  imperial  enactments  and 
legm  rules  in  favour  of  freedom. 

Something  was  done  to  check  subsidiary  sources 
of  slave  supply  by  the  prohibition  of  the  exposure 
or  sale  of  cnildren  or  the  giving  of  them  in  pledge 
for  debt.  A lex  Petron\a  of  the  1st  cent.  A.D. 
forbade  masters  to  punish  slaves  by  sending  them 
to  hght  with  beasts  in  the  arena,  except  ymth  the 
assent  of  a proper  court.  Hadrian  made  it  illegal 
for  a master  to  kill  his  slave,  except  after  judg- 
ment before  a magistrate ; ' Antoninus  Pius  held 
a master  who  kiJled  his  slave  just  as  liable  for 
homicide  as  if  the  slave  had  belonged  to  another. 
He  further  Isdd  down  the  rule  that  a slave  badly 
used  might  take  sanctuary  at  a temple^  {fana 
deorum)  or  the  emperor’s  statue  • and  thus  initiate 
a magisterial  inquiry  into  his  case;  if  his  com- 
plaint of  excessive  cruelty* *  were  made  good,  the 
slave  was  to  be  sold  bonis  conditionibits  to  another 
master.^  A series  of  enactments  had  by  the  time 
of  Justinian  gradually  limited  the  master’s  r^ht 
of  punishment  to  reasonable  castigation.  F]X>- 
tection  to  the  morality  of  slaves  was  strangely 
slow  in  developing.  Domitian  forbade  the  com- 
mercial castration  of  slaves,®  under  penalW  of 
forfeiture  of  half  the  offender’s  property  ; Haorian 
increased  the  stringency  of  the  law,  and  allowed 
the  slave  to  lodge  a complsdnt.  Justinian  con- 
firmed all  this  in  his  Novelloe,  142,  and  punished 
all  concerned  in  the  perpetration  of  the  act,  on 
whatever  pretence,  and  declared  the  slave  free. 
Protection  to  the  chastity  of  female  slaves  was 
similarly  long  delayed,  and  very  imperfect.  Not 
until  A.D.  4^  was  it  made  penal  for  lenones  to 
employ  their  slaves  in  prostitution.  Justinian 
made  rape  of  an  aneilla  aliena  a capital  offence ; 
but  there  is  no  penalty  laid  down  for  seduction  of 
an  ancxLla  by  her  own  master. 

As  regards  the  natural  relationships  which  arose 
between  slaves,  the  marked  distinction  between 
the  rules  of  law  and  the  practice  of  everyday  life 
has  been  noticed.®  Here  also  law  tended  to  re- 
cognize the  vfididity  of  practice  informed  with 
natural  ^uity.  Constantme  laid  it  down  that 
upon  divimon  of  a property  the  slaves  were  to  be 
so  distributed  as  to  keep  together  parent  and 
child,  brother  and  sister,  husband  and  wife,  thus 
recognizing  not  only  the  tie  of  marriage  but  also 
that  of  blood.  Justinian  went  farther,  and  not 
only  restricted  the  master’s  freedom  of  action  so 
as  to  benefit  the  slave,  but  gave  certain  rights  of 
succession  to  the  issue  of  servile  or  semi-servile  mar- 
riages, when  one  or  other  parent  was  manumitted. 

Har«  may  bo  mentioned  the  mass  of  lesialation  designed  In 
the  interests  of  orthodoxy,  from  the  time  of  Oonstantine 
onwards.  Its  puipoee  was  to  crush  heresy  and  prevent  prose- 
b'tism  to  the  non-Christian  cults  tolerated  by  the  empii^  (es- 
pecially was  it  directed  against  Judaism).  This  legislation 
culminates  In  tiiat  of  Justinian  consolidating  earlier  efforts. 
It  provided  that  no  Jew  should  acquire  a Onrlstian  slave  by 
any  title  whatsoever,  and  that.  If  he  did  aoouire  one  and  cir- 
cumcised him,  or  indeed  if  he  oircumclsea  any  non-Jewish 
slave,  Christian  or  not,  he  should  be  capitally  punished,  and 
the  slave  be  free.  Further,  no  pagran,  Jew,  Samaritan,  or 
unorthodox  person  was  allowed  to  hmd  a Christian  slave,  but 
such  slave  was  to  be  free,  and  the  man  was  to  be  fined.  Lastly, 
if  any  non-Christian  slave  or  heretic  joined  the  Christian 
Church,  he  tnso/oefo  became  free,  without  compensation  to  his 
master.  Thu  must  have  operated  powerfully  to  foster  the  idea 
of  the  Christian  faith  as  constituting  an  order  within  which  the 
victims  of  oppression  of  various  lands  found  protection  and 
privilege.7 


1 Hadrian  exiled  for  five  years  a Boman  lady  who  treated  her 
slaves  with  aUrocious  cruelty  on  slight  occasion  (Dip.  x.  vi.  2 ; 
cf.  Juv.  Sat.  vL  490  f.). 

s In  later  times  of  oourse  the  Christian  Church  superseded 
these  (of.  Codes  ThaodosianuSt  ix.  44. 1). 

s This  was  held  to  oover  not  merely  bodily  violence  or  starva- 
tion rations,  but  also  iti/amis  iniuriOt  which  would  probably 
cover  attempts  to  debauch  an  andUa. 

e OL  the  Attic  rule ; Qaius,  ill.  68 : * si  intolerabllis  videhatur 
dominorum  saevitia  oonntur  servos  suos  vendsre.' 

» Suet.  Dimitianua.  7.  « Above,  II.  5. 

7 Of.  artt.  Slavbsy  (Christian)  and  (Jewish). 


3.  Influence  of  Christianity.-~It  ia  evident  from 
the  above  that,  while  the  le^timaoy  of  slavery 
continued  to  be  firmly  held,  hamanitarianism 
made  its  first  conspicuous  advance  under  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines;  and  that  the  two  hundred 
years  following  the  first  Christian  errmeror  were 
comparatively  wirren  in  this  respect.  The  legisla- 
tion of  Theodosius  and  Justinian  marked  a second 
advance,  by  its  abolition  of  the  restrictions  on 
enfranchisement  and  the  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  freedmen,  and  its  regulations  in  connexion 
with  slave  marrisiges  (through  the  repeal  of  the 
Senatxts-consultwm  Claudianum)  and  the  status 
of  exposed  children.  But  ncr  contray  even  under 
Constantine,  the  rights  of  property  were  still  so 
strictly  guarded  that,  even  for  crimes,  slaves  were 
forbiddeu  to  lay  information  against  their  own 
master — a rule  to  which  Ck>n8tantine  allowed  no 
exception,  but  enacted  that  in  all  such  oases  the 
slave  proffering  information  was  to  be  omcified 
unheard.^  The  emperor  Gratian,  under  whom 
orthodox  Christianity  for  the  first  time  became 
dominant  in  the  empire,  improved  upon  this  by  a 
law  * which  may  rank  among  the  most  atrocious 
of  Paganism.* * It  provided  that,  if  a slave  accused 
his  master  of  smy  crime,  except  treason,  the  justice 
of  his  charge  was  not  to  be  examined,  but  the 
slave  was  to  be  burnt  alive;®  the  same  terrible 
punishment,  under  Ck>n8tantine,  was  laid  on  the 
slave  guilty  of  intercourse  with  his  mistress. 
Even  Justinian’s  legislation,  though  it  is  no  doubt 
influenced  by  the  new  religion,  yet  has  nothing  to 
say  about  slavery  being  opposed  to  either  the 
spirit  or  the  letter  of  Christianity;  its  guiding 
principle  is  expressed  in  a formula  that  is  Stoic 
rather  than  specially  Christian:  *pro  libertate 
qnam  et  fovere  et  tneri  Romanis  legibus  et 
praecipne  nostro  nnmini  peculiare  est.’ 

The  change  in  sentiment  and  policy  of  which  the  above 
modiflloationt  of  the  law  are  tigniflcant,  so  far  as  they  go— which 
is  indeed  not  ve^  far — was  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  official 
recognition  of  Christianity,  and  even  antecedent  to  its  Intro- 
duction into  the  empire  at  alL«  Perception  of  this  fact  gives 
the  corrective  of  the  exaggerated  estiniate,  or  rather  the  false 
historical  perspective,  in  which  the  influence  of  Christianity 
upon  the  slave  system  of  the  empire  is  sometimes  presented.* 
Partly  the  change  was  the  fruit  of  philosophy  or  highsr  thought 
of  the  time,  partly  It  was  the  natural  adaptation  of  sentiment 
to  the  existing  economic  facts.  * While  we  cannot  deny  that 
Christianity  tended  to  discourage  slavery,  and  to  lessen  the 
evils  of  slavery  by  humanizing  the  relations  with  masters,  it  is 
oertaln  that  the  economical  conditions  which  changed  the 
slave  system  into  the  oolonate  and  serf  system  were  the  chief 
cause.  Beliefs  and  sentiments  generally  adapt  themselves  to 
facts,  and  facts  are  in  turn  modified  by  beliefs. Such  humani- 
tarian sentiments  and  attitude  were  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  Ohristiani^.  * What  is  a Boman  knight,  or  a UbertinuSy  or 
a slave  T *,  Seneca  asks.  * They  are  mere  titles,  bom  of  ambition 
or  of  wrong.' 7 • ** Slaves  I*',*  he  says  in  one  of  his  finest  letters. 
* Nay,  rauier  they  are  men.  **  Slaves  I **  No,  oomrades. 
*•  Slaves  1 ••  No,  they  are  lowly  friends,  yea  onr  fsUow-siaves.  . . . 
Bemember  that  he  whom  you  call  your  slave  sprang  from  the 
same  stock,  is  smiled  upon  by  the  same  sides,  ana  on  equal 
terms  witii  yoursidf  breathes,  and  lives,  and  dies.'  * ' Virtue  is 
fenced  against  none,  but  is  open  to  all.  admits  all,  calls  to  all— 
freeborn,  freedmen, slaves,  princes,  exiles.'*  In  such  passages 
as  these  ' Seneca  preaches,  with  the  unction  of  an  evangelist, 
all  the  doctrines  on  which  the  humane  legislation  of  the 
Antonins  age  was  founded,  all  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
charity  of  every  age.’W 


1 For  fragment  of  this  law  see  Brun&  FomUtPy  L 268. 

* Lecky,  Hist.  0/  Bjolioftudisra  in  Europe,  London,  1887,  ii. 
288. 

* Codex  TTieodos.  ix.  vL  2. 

4 Of.  J.  Muirhead,  Hitt.  IrUrod.  to  the  Private  Law  Oif  Boths*, 
London,  1899,  p.  865 : * It  nuty  well  be  that  that  spirit  [of  natural 
right]  was  Intensified  and  rendered  more  active  with  tiie  growth 
of  (Christian  belief ; but  not  until  the  latter  had  been  publicly 
sanctioned  by  Constantine,  and  by  Theodosius  declared  to  be 
the  religion  of  the  State,  do  we  meet  with  incontestable  records 
of  its  influence.* 

» Of.  H.  SchlBer,  Getoh.  der  rOmieohen  Kaiserzeit,  Gtetha, 
1888-87,  i.  456 ; Boisaler,  CiedronT,  p.  118 ; B.  D.  Shaw,  The 
Paxdine  Epistle^  Edinburgh,  1908,  p.  818. 

«•  J.  B.  Bury,  Mitt,  of  the  Later  Ronum  Empire,  L 879. 

7 Ep.  xxxi.  11.  8 n.  xlvU.  1,  10. 

» De  Ben.  in.  xviii.  2. 

10  Dill.  p.  190  ; cl.  Sen.  de  Clem.  1.  xviiL  8,  de  Ben.  ra.xxvllL  2. 
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Pliny  the  younger  is  like  him  in  feeling  that  his  slaves  are  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  himself,!  and  that  towards  them 
he  has  moral  duties  transcending  the  legal  conventions  of  his 
time.  EUs  kindlv  letter  on  behalf  of  the  repentant  freedman 
of  his  friend  Sabinianus  > has  often  been  brought  into  com* * 
parison  with  that  of  St  Paul  addressed  to  Philemon  on  behalf 
of  the  runaway  slave  Onesimus.* 

It  has  been  pointed  out^  that  the  services  of  Christianity  in 
this  sphere  were  of  three  kinds.  (1)  *^0  ceremonies  and  dis- 
dpUne  of  the  Church  ignored  clus  distinotions ; dave  birth  was 
no  bar  even  to  priesthood.  This,  however,  is  no  innovation  of 
the  Christian  brotherhood,  for  such  equality  of  mem^rship  is 
found  in  the  mystery-religions  smd  other  social-religious  unions.^ 
And,  as  in  them,  so  in  the  Christian  Church  the  ^literation  of 
the  distinction  between  bond  and  free  is  oonfessedly  limited  to 
those  who  come  within  the  sacred  pale ; for  those  outside  the 
Church,  social  and  legal  distinotions  are  left  untouched,  and 
therefore  illicitly  valid.  Precisely  the  same  attitude  is  forced 
ux>on  the  Cnuroh  in  modem  times  in  dealing  with  ainxUar 
conditions  (often  in  deference  to  purely  political  considerations). 
That  is  to  say,  it  has  to  be  content  to  ^ wait  upon  Ood,*  in  the 
sense  that  it  must  await  the  alow  operation  of  what,  humanly 
speaking,  are  secular  causes.  (2)  In  so  far  as  Christianity 
imparted  moral  dignity  to  the  servile  class,  by  insistence  upon 
the  moral  worth  of  Just  those  qualities  which  were  especially 
open  for  a slave  to  cultivate— obedienoe,  fldeU^,  gentleness, 
p^enoe,  and  resignation— it  was  but  reinforcing  ttie  higher 
secular  teaching  of  the  time ; and,  like  that,  it  found  itself 
precisely  herein  most  at  variance  with  current  conceptions  and 
popular  ideals  of  character.  It  would  probably  be  correct, 
however,  to  see  here  the  most  profound  and  far-reaching 
influence  of  Christianity  upon  the  social  history  of  the  empire ; 
and  not  improbably  much  of  the  social  hostility  towards  it  was 
inspired  by  a perception  of  this  fact  of  the  inner  sympathy  of 
the  new  faith  with  the  discredited  and  submerged  sections  of 
the  population.*  (8)  The  claim  that  the  Church  gave  a special 
Impetus  to  the  movement  of  enfranchisement  does  not  seem  to 
be  Dome  out  as  fully  as  one  would  wish.?  It  is  at  least  a curious 
commentary  thereon  that  the  ecclesiastics  'were  among  the 
last  to  follow  the  counsels  they  so  liberally  bestowed  upon  the 
laity,'*  and  Christians  continued  to  own  slaves  like  their  pagan 
neighbours.  The  hlstorioal  fact  is  that  slavery  lasted  in  Europe 
for  nearly  1000  years  after  Constantine — so  slow  is  the  working* 
of  the  moral  leaven,  even  when,  as  here,  economic  factors 
conspire  with  religious  motives  in  effecting  theultinmte  freedom 
of  labour. 

The  truth  is  that  much  of  what  is  said  on  this  topic  fails  for 
want  of  historical  knowledge,  or  throixgh  actual  auppruHo  veri 
In  the  interests  of  preludice.  We  can  hardly  with  Justice  claim 
that  the  Church  in  its  infancy  and  vouth,  advancing  not  by 
lumps  but  by  and  through  human  volition  conditioned  always 
bv  immediate  facta  and  the  forces  of  inherited  tendency  and 
circumstances,  should  have  seen  things  more  clearly  than 
proved  to  be  the  case  nearly  2000  years  later  when  the  * three 
or  four  absolutely  virtuous  pages  comprised  in  the  history  of 
nations'  were  written — written,  moreover,  largely  In  blood. 
Its  action  was  not  so  much  definitely  offlclal  and  mandatory 
as  steadily  influential  for  good,  a causa  oausans  in  the  heart  of 
the  individual  slave-owner!!* 

4.  Manumission. — Hardly  anj^here  better  than 
in  connexion  with  the  manumission  of  slaves  is  the 
fundamental  selfishness  and  meanness  of  antiquity 
observable.  The  emancipator  never  lost  by  his 
act,  but  probably  in  most  cases  stood  to  gain  much. 

Among  the  Romans  manumission  was  ' less  an  act  of  liberality 
than  an  Industrial  peculation,  the  master  often  finding  it  more 
for  his  interest  to  share  the  profits  of  the  trade  or  commerce  of 
the  freedman  than  to  assert  bis  title  to  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  labour  of  his  slave.*!! 


! Of.  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  10 ; Pliny,  Ep.  v.  19. 

* Sp.  lx.  21. 

* Tr.  of  Pliny's  letter  in  Ugbtfoot,  Colott.  and  Phtlem.*,  p. 
810. 

* Lecky,  ZTvst.  ctf  European  Moralefi^  U.  06  f. 

» Of.  Schiller,  i 466.  * Of.  1 Co  1**. 

f When,  in  reference  to  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  Philemon, 
Lightfoot  says,  *The  word  **  emandpanon " seems  to  be 
trembling  on  his  lips ' (p.  821),  we  must  hold  that  to  be  purely 
imaginary.  The  letter  oontains  not  the  slightest  hint  that 
Philemon  ought  to  set  Oneeimus  free.  The  hope  that  be  will 
receive  him  as  a brother  means  onlv  that  the  old  tie  should  be 
beautified  by  the  new  relation  of  Christian  fellowship.  Certainly 
the  phrase  of  v.!* : ova^t  mc  OoCAov,  vWp  OovXev,  cannot  be 
twisted  to  dgnify  manumission.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
thought  of  an  ultimate  general  abolition  of  slavery  being 
possible  or  desirable  had  ever  occurred  to  St.  Paul  (cl.  A.  O. 
McOiffert,  But.  of  ChrUtianity  <n  the  ApotioHc  Age,  Edinburgh, 
1897,  p.  876X 

* Lebky,  BUt.  0/  European  Morale,  iL  71. 

* ' The  power  of  tradition  in  the  blood  is  quite  strong  enough, 
often  indeed  is  so  powerful  as  to  make  progress  but  slow  and 
doubtful,  and  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  new  ideas'  (P. 
Gardner,  Exploratio  EvangeUca,  London,  1899,  p.  600). 

!*  Cf.  A.  Deissmann,  LigM  from  the  AneUnt  Bast,  London, 
1910,  p.  290 ; H.  Lotze,  Mieroooemus,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1886, 
fL  460 ; of.  also  art.  SnavxaT  (Christian^ 

!!  Moxnmsen,  IL  84. 


Manumission  was  of  two  kinds — regular  {iusta), 
and  informal  {mintts  iusta).  Of  the  former  class 
there  were  three  varieties.^ 

(a)  Censu. — ^This  was  essentially  connected  with 
the  republican  constitution  and  forms,  and  was 
probably  a very  ancient  mode.  Under  the  empire, 
with  the  extinction  of  the  censorship,  it  is  practi- 
cally obsolete.  In  form  it  was  simply  the  censor’s 
enrolment  of  the  slave,  under  a name  of  Roman 
type,  on  the  list  of  citizens,*  with  his  owner’s 
assent.  The  slave  became  free  and  a Roman 
citizen.  No  conditions  could  be  attached,  though 
by  means  of  a preliminary  oath  taken  by  the  slave 
such  could  in  practice  be  imposed.* 

{b)  VindictoL. — This  mode  was  really  a fictitious 
litigation  or  collusive  action,  in  the  form  of  an 
action  brought  by  an  adaertor  libertatist  who 
claimed  the  slave  before  the  presiding  magistrate 
as  a free  man ; the  part  of  adsertor  Jibertatis,  in 
later  times,  was  usually  played  by  a lictor,  who 
touched  the  slave  with  nis  wand  {vindicta,  or 
festuca),  which  gave  its  name  to  the  method.  As 
the  point  of  the  method  lies  in  tjbe  official  declara* 
tion  that  the  slave  is  a free  man,  the  freedom 
conferred  is  absolute;  i.e.,  it  cannot  be  suspended 
or  made  conditional  either  expressly  or  tacitly, 
though  doubtless  there  were  ways  of  circumventing 
this  difficulty  so  as  to  safeguard  the  claims  which 
the  master  wished  to  retam  over  the  services  of 
his  freedman.  It  was  not  unusual  to  exact  from 
the  slave  to  be  manumitted  an  oath  before  manu- 
mission covering  such  services ; repudiation  of  the 
oath  rendered  toe  freedmam  liable  to  penalties  as  a 
libtrtua  ingratus.* 

(e)  Testamento. — This  mode,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant, is  as  old  as,  and  therefore  probably  older 
than,  the  XII  Tables.  It  differs  from  the  precedii^ 
methods  in  that  it  is  not  based,  on  fiction.  It 
takes  effect  oniy  upon  the  operation  of  a valid 
will,  so  that  in  general  manumissions  by  this  mode 
stand  or  fall  vath  the  will  itself.  Further,  this 
manumission  may  be  conditional  or  deferred  (pend- 
ing the  event  the  man  is  a statu  libsr) ; the  subject 
in  the  interim,  until  the  arrival  of  the  stated  time 
or  the  occurrence  of  the  oondition,  is  exposed  to 
the  ordinary  incidents  of  slavery,  sale,  etc.^  but  he 
may  not  be  brought  into  a worse  condition  or 
he  deprived  of  his  conditional  right  to  freedom. 
Once  effective,  his  liberty  is  irrevocable,  subject 
to  his  performance  of  his  duties  as  freedman. 

(d)  TheM  were  the  only  forms  of  m&numlssion  recognisod  as 
valid  under  the  republic ; but  there  were  in  use  certain  other 
less  formal  modes.  Of  such  there  were  several  varieties— s.g., 
voluntary  declaration  inter  amieoe,  or  per  epUtolam.  Such 
declarations  were  legaUy  void,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
republic  the  prcetor  intervened  to  protect  slaves  who  had  been 
declared  free  in  this  way,  so  that  they  enjoyed  freedom  ds 
facto,  though  not  de  iure.* 

(e)  To  these  forms  of  manumission  must  he  added  one  in  use 
from  the  time  of  Oonstantlne— the  manumSMio  <n  eacTovxnOis 
eeelesiU.  A constitiition  of  Constantine  in  A.D.  816  8a3rB  that  it 
had  long  been  allowed  for  masters  to  free  slaves  tn  eeeUeia 
eatholica  before  the  people,  in  the  presence  of  the  priests.  By 
a constitution  of  821  sucn  manumission  is  declared  to  gitre  also 
the  dvitas  Romana.  Hence  it  is  surmised  that  this  method 
was  at  first  Informal— « development  of  the  mannmiasion  inter 
amioos.  Justinian  seems  to  nave  added  the  provision  that 
there  most  also  be  a document  signed  by  the  master  vice 
testiuan.  This  method  appears  to  he  In  part  a descendant  of 


! CL  Oio.  Top.  2 : * t!  neque  ceiutu,  nec  vindiotik  neo  testamento 
liber  factus  eat,  non  est  liber.*  The  origin  of  Roman  manu- 
mission is  unknowu ; it  is  already  an  established  institution  at 
the  time  of  the  XII  Tables  (450  B.a).  Dion.  HaL  Qr.  22)  credits 
the  Law  about  it  to  Serviua  Tullius,  but  littls  weight  attaches  to 
this. 

» Of.  dc.  de  Orat.  L 183. 

* This  mode  could  be  applied  only  in  Rome,  where  alone  the 
true  Roman  eensue  was  held.  Strictly  the  entry  of  the  name 
did  not  confer  the  oivitas  ; it  waa  the  fictitious  renewal  of  the 
record  that  the  man  waa  a citizen,  under  his  proper  class ; hut 
the  legal  mind  of  the  Romans  detected  here  a nioe  problem. 

4 Of.  Oic.  ad  Att.  vn.  IL  8 ; Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  26. 

* Hence  such  could  not  dispose  of  their  peeulium;  of.  Taa 
Ann.  xiiL  27. 
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SLAVERY  (Roman) 


the  Greek  mode  of  menumladon  by  dedioetion  in  a temple  to  a 

dei^.^ 

M.  AarelitM  and  hia  brother  authorized  or  rwulated  the 
purchase  of  freedom  by  slaves.  This  most  have  oeen  an  old 
practioe  in  Rome.  Just  as  in  Greece  it  was  apparently  the  usual 
praotioe.  The  slave  arran^red  with  a third  party  to  purchase 
his  master,  with  money  supplied  by  we  slave,  and 


him  from 
then  manumit  him. 


The  source  of  the  pun^se-money  was 


Immaterial,  whether  it  came  from  the  slave's  peouZium  f which 
in  law  belongped  actually  to  the  vendor,  his  master)  or  mom  a 
loan  advanc^  by  a friend  or  even  by  the  purchaser  by  arrange- 
ment with  the  slave.  A slave  so  purchased  was  said  *suis 
nummis  enoL*  ^ The  purchase  was  notltious  (imaginaria),  but 
was  winked  at  by  the  law. 

IV.  Frsedmsn, — Upon  formal  manumission  by 
a valid  method  a slave  became  a freedman  (liber- 


(inw, if  spoken  of  with  reference  to  class  ; libertua 
[^liberatva]  in  relation  to  his  former  d^irvus, 
who  now  becomes  his  pcUronw).  In  business  re- 
lations with  the  world  he  wm  his  own  man,*  but 
towards  his  old  master  and  his  family  he  continued 
to  stand  in  a semi-servile  relation,^  under  certain 


ties  reco^ized  by  custom  and  law. 

X.  Somal  position. — Liberated  slaves  were  per- 
haps usually  set  np  in  business  or  industry  by  tneir 
old  master,  who  indeed  in  most  cases  liberated  them 
to  that  end,  and  they  continued  to  act  as  his  oon- 
fidentisl  agents  in  nnanoial  undertakings,  and  as 
mani^ers  of  businesses  in  which  the  patronua  was 
sleeping  partner.  A man  was  thus  able  to  profit 
by  trade  while  avoiding  the  social  stigma  of  direct 
management,  and,  if  he  was  a senator,  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  evade  the  Claudian  law  of  218  B.C.,  for- 
bidding senators  or  their  sons  to  engage  in  com- 
merce— an  enactment  which  drove  them  partly  to 
invest  their  money  in  land,  i.e.  in  slave- worked 
eetates,  partly  to  defeat  the  law  in  various  ways 
through  busmess  slaves  and  freedmen.  Tne 
Claa<Uan  law  thus  indirectly  encouraged  manu- 
mission. 


Freadmen,  though  dtizeus,  ware  in  on  inferior  position,  os 
tbev  bad  not  oonnubium  with  free  persons,  or  the  itu  Aonorum 
(right  of  office  or  of  sitting  in  the  eenate)  ; nor  could  they  as  a 
rule  serve  in  the  legions  * or  among  the  equites.  Their  politi- 
cal rights  were  r^dly  annulled  by  their  being  restricted  to 
enrdment  in  the  four  city  tribes.^ 


3.  Importance  under  the  empire. — One  of  the 
most  remarkable  features  of  the  empire  was  the 
swift  rise  of  freedmen  to  wealth  ana  power,’  and 
the  extraordinary  importance  to  which  individual 
freedmen  attained,  not  only  in  the  business  world, 
bat  in  that  of  imperial  administration,  in  spite  of 
the  most  violent  prejudice  and  hatred  felt  towards 
them  by  aristocrats  and  plebeians  alike.  The  in- 
scriptions bear  testimony  to  the  extent  to  which 
weadtb  drifted  into  the  hands  of  this  class,  just  as 
in  previous  centuries  it  had  tended  to  concentrate 
in  the  bands  of  a comparatively  small  section  of 
inyenui,  the  great  noble  and  the  neat  contractor, 
and  to  be  idmost  wholly  withnawn  from  the 
peasant  and  artisan.  Since  a freedman  had  no 
social  standing  to  lose,  the  whole  field  of  industry 
and  trade,  to  which  he  had  been  trained  as  a slave. 


1 Cf.  MiCtels,  pp.  100,  876. 

> Of.  Suet,  do  ulutt.  Oramm.  18. 

* A alave,  having  no  legal  name,  had  to  have  one  mode  for 
him  on  manumlaeion.  He  took  the  name  (nomon  and  prcmo- 
mon)oi  bis  old  master,  adding  bis  own  slave  name  os  cognomen  : 
of.  Oic.  ad  AtL  XV.  XV.  1. 

* A slave  liberated  by  will  was  called  oroinuo  libortuM,  and  the 
patron's  rights  fell  to  the  children  of  the  deceased. 

ft  This  was  the  strict  rule  under  the  empire,  so  that  a freed- 
man, before  he  could  be  enrolled  in  the  army,  must  have 
ingenuUao  conferred  upon  him  by  the  exercise  of  the  Imperial 
jgrerogative.  But  libertxni  were  uways  freely  employed  in  the 

6 Mommsen,  L 896  L ; details  in  his  StaaUroohU  Berlin,  1874- 
88,  ilL  486  f.  Oioero  in  reference  to  this  approves  of  the  action 
of  T.  Orooohus,  censor  in  169  s.a,  saying  that  otherwise 
' rempublicam  quam  nunc  vix  tenemus,  iom  din  nuUom  habere- 
mus  ’ {do  Oral.  L 9 [88]).  Oicero,  of  course,  exhibits  oU  the 
narrow  prejudices  of  the  tnunieipalio  oguos. 

f Of.  Petron.  Sat.  88 : * sed  liberti  soderati,  qui  omnia  od  se 
fecerunt.'  In  Mortiars  day  *freedman's  weoldi'  bos  become 
proverbial  (Mart  Ejrigr.  v.  xiiL  6 ; cL  Sen.  Ep.  xxviL  4 : * et 
potrimonium  habebat  ubertini  et  ingenhim  *) ; see  also  Jut.  Sat, 
Ll02f.,xiv.806t 


was  open  to  him ; so  that  he  became,  from  the 
economic  point  of  view,  the  greatest  enemy  of  the 
pnre-blooQ  Italian.  Not  only  were  the  lower  walks 
of  trade  and  industry  invaded  by  freedmen,  but  as 
capitalists  and  landowners  on  the  largest  scale, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  the  provinces,  they  became  a 
power  in  the  land,  and  were  conspicuous  for  their 
liberalities  to  collegia  and  municipalities.  It  is  to 
this  class  that  we  must  turn  if  we  wish  to  trace 
the  rise  of  a free  industrial  and  free  mercantile 
element  divorced  from  the  social  and  political 
traditions  of  the  ancient  world. 

* They  began  to  be  regarded  os  the  natural  free  worken  of 
tbe  community,  who  Burrendered  a portion  of  their  profit!  to 
their  superiors  to  maintain  the  upi>er  and  middle-cloBs  IteJiana 
in  a luxiurious  idleness.'  l 

Trimalchio,  the  self-made  man  depicted  by  Petro- 
nins,  is  in  many  of  his  traits  typical  of  the  class — 
of  its  opulence,  its  vulgar  consciousness  of  success, 
and  its  utter  Utck  of  all  traditions  or  standards, 
except  such  as  were  expressible  in  terms  of  money.* 
It  is  under  Sulla  that,  in  the  person  of  Ohrysogonus,  there 
first  comas  into  view  * the  artful  Greek  freedman  ...  a linistar 
figure,  destined  to  reappear  again  and  again  in  the  days  of 
the  Empire  os  an  instrument  of  administration,  and  to  wield 
enormous  power.’  < The  regular  use  of  slaves  and  ex-slaves  os 
public  offlmals  began  under  Jtxlius  Oassar,  who  Installed  slaves 
of  his  household  os  officers  of  the  mint.ft  But  the  practice  most 
go  book  to  a still  earlier  date,  to  the  time  of  O.  Groochos,  who 
^concentrated  the  most  varied  and  most  complicated  functions 
of  government  in  his  own  person.' ft  In  these  multitarlona 
activities  Groochua  must  have  relied  npon  the  skill  and  devo- 
tdoD  of  educated  slaves  and  freedmen.  Just  as  did  the  great 
oompauies  of  pyhlitani.  * The  houses  of  politidans  like  Pompey, 
OrassuB  and  Caesar  were  miniature  government  ofliceB  where 
numberleea  freedmen  and  slaves  from  the  east  were  engaged  on 
their  master’s  work.’  • It  is  of  this  class  above  all,  both  under 
the  later  republic  and  under  the  empire,  that  Ferrero's  words 
hold  good  when  he  says  that  * in  the  pages  of  too  many  modem 
historUns  the  mighty  host  of  the  workers  lies  concealed  and 
contemned  behind  the  dominant  personality  of  a few  soldiers 
amd  politicians.’ 7 

3.  The  imperial  freedmen. — The  system  of  em- 
ploying in  the  imperisil  administration  the  honse- 
nold  t^ent  of  the  reining  emperor  was  a neces- 
sary concomitant  of  tne  empire  itself ; for  theo- 
retically the  emperor  was  only  the  fiiret  citizen, 
and  his  administrative  staff  was  simply  that  of  hia 

Srivate  house,  with  its  hierarchy  of  slaves  under 
epartmental  heads  who  were  themselves  also 
either  slaves  or  freedmen.*  He  had  neither 
ministers  of  state  nor  a trained  civil  service,  but 
was  in  theo^  his  own  secretary  of  state,  chancel- 
lor, and  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  It  was  not 
until  the  rei^  of  Claudius,  however,  that  the 
* household  01  Caesar*  was  confounded  with  the 
commonwealth,  and  his  freedmen  placed  * on  a level 
with  himself  and  the  laws*  ;*  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  emperor’s  personal  administrative  staff 
increased,  so  that  his  freedmen  became  really 
ministers  of  state,  responsible  solely  to  him,  and 
presiding  over  new  departments,  or  acting  witli 
mcreasea  power  and  independence  abroad.'®  The 
three  ^eat  departments  of  controller  of  accounts 
(a  raUonibua\  presided  over  by  Pallas, “ secretary 
' Ferrero,  L 840. 

a Of.  Petaron.  Sat.  Tlx  ‘Oredite  mlhl:  ossein  habeas,  ossem 
voleos ; bab^  babeberis,*  and  48 : * Ab  oste  crevit  et  paratus 
fuit  quodrantem  de  stercore  mordicos  toilers.* 
s Heitlond.  Roman  RtmvJblio,  iL  499. 

4 Suet.  Jvl.  Cau.  76 : ^peculiares  servos  praeposuit.* 

0 Mommsen.  iU.  856. 

e Ferrero,  L 841.  71.  347. 

• Of.  Snet.  Aug.  67.  * It  was  » standing  anomaly  of  the  o<^ 
•titution  that  many  offices  whioh  in  a modem  state  would  be 
important  deportments  of  the  civil  service  were  regarded  m no 
more  than  posts  in  the  chief  citizen’s  household,  unworthy  of 
the  dignity  of  any  person  above  tbe  rank  of  a freedman 
(H.  Fomeaux.  TaeiH  AnnoZtum,  ii.  88X  Even  under  the 
republic  * tbe  domestic  transaction  of  official  business  was  very 
large  at  Borne,  for  the  State  hod  given  its  odministraton  not 
even  the  skeleton  of  a dvil  service  ’ (Greenldge,  Hint.  L 15). 

» Tea  Ann.  xiL  60.  ^ 

10  E.g.,  Fdix,  brother  of  the  freedman  Pallas,  'quern  cohort- 
Ibus  et  alls  provincloaque  Indoeoe  praeposuit,  trium  reginarum 
moritum  ’ (Sneti  Claua.  28  ; Ao  24«),  who  ‘ exercised  tbe  power 
of  a kiug  in  tbe  R>irit  of  a uave  * (Toa  Hiat.  v.  9). 
u Too.  Ann.  xC  29. 
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{ab  epi8tulis)f  presided  over  by  Narcissus,^  and 
receiver  of  petitions  (a  libellis)^  presided  over  first 
by  Callistus  and  then  by  Dory^orus  ’ — all  these 
being  private  freedmen  of  the  emperor — originated 
or  took  their  importance  in  this  rei&pa.  The  rule 
of  these  powerfol  and  wealthy  freeamen  was  one 
of  the  bitterest  memories  of  the  outraged  aristo- 
crats*— as  though  it  had  been  the  work  of  a set  of 
mere  menials  rather  than  of  men  at  the  highest 
level  of  capacity  and  education.  In  spite  of  their 
many  gross  and  obvious  vices,  the  ability  and 
immense  energy  of  these  freedmen  are  undeniable. 
The  disadvantage  of  their  use  was  that,  for  all 
their  efficiency  and  fidelity  to  their  imperial  master, 
they  were  not  legally  state  officials  at  all,  and  their 
actual  position  was  a standing  offence  to  the  social 
prejudices  of  their  time. 

4.  The  aug:ustale8. — ^The  strict  exclusion  of 
lioertini  from  magistracies  and  priestly  offices,  and 
from  a seat  on  the  municipal  senates,  was  a public 
loss,  as  it  debarred  from  public  life  and  the  con- 
stant distribution  of  wealtn  entailed  by  office  pre- 
cisely the  richest  and  most  enterprising  class  in 
the  municipalities.  To  the  problem  of  associat- 
ing this  class  with  the  social  and  political  ideals 
and  organization  of  the  empire  Augustus  early 
devoted  attention.  To  this  end  he  opened  to  the 
ambition  of  freedmen  a field  in  the  municipahti^ 
of  Italy  and  the  west  by  means  of  a new  insti- 
tution— that  of  the  AuguBtalta  and  the  Stviri 
A'tMxistalea,* 

V.  Economic  and  social  Investi- 

gation of  the  econornic  effects  of  slavery  ui>on  the 
Roman  community  is  at  once  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  most  aifficult  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  To  what  degree  did  slave  la^ur 
interfere  with  the  development  of  free  industry  T 
An  answer  to  this  question  would  involve  primarily 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  slaves  found 


in  Rome  at  a given  moment,  and  the  proportion 
they  bore  to  free  adults. 

We  heye  no  etotletice  ea  to  the  number  of  urban  eUvee,  public 
and  private ; much  lees  can  we  discover  the  total  slave  popula- 
tion of  ItiJy  or  the  number  of  freedmen.  Both  slaves  and  freed- 
men are  spoken  of  vaguely  as  a vast  multitude,  so  great  as 
to  awaken  alarm  in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  facM  the  taote.^ 
The  statement  of  Athennus^  that  'veiy  many*  (ir<4i«roAAoc) 
Romans  possessed  10,000  and  even  20,000  slaves  is  no  doubt 
an  exaggeraUon.  Tlie  freedman,  O.  Claud.  Isidoro^ 

under  Augusttis,  lost  much  property  in  the  civil  wars,  but  left 
at  his  dea^  4116  slaves  Pedanius  Secondus  had  400  slaves  in 
his  city  esUblishment.6  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  Rome  as 
in  Athens  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  possessed  no  slaves  at 
alL  A reasonable  estunate  puts  the  urbsm  slaves  at  800,000  or 
900,000.0 

* The  history  of  the  Roman  Republic  is  largely 
the  history  of  the  wealthier  classes.*^®  Of  the 
poorer  classes  we  know  little,  as  we  hear  of  them 
only  in  the  mass,  and  generally  only  as  a political 
instrument  in  the  hamds  of  the  demcg^CTCS.  They 
must  have  had  some  means  of  livelihood  other  than 
the  cheap  com  distributed  bv  the  government 
(which  indeed  was  not  dUtriDuted  mtis  until 
68  B.C.).  This  applies  still  more  forcibly  after  the 
number  of  recipients  was  rathlessly  cut  down  from 

320.000  to  160,000  by  Julius  C®sar,“  to  a little  over 

200.000  by  Augustus.  “ The  continued  existence 
of  the  trade  guds  {collegia  opificum)  in  the  last 


1 Suefc.  ClaudL  28.  * Dio  Cass.  1x1.  6. 

»Of.  Pliny,  Patxeg,  88:  ‘dvium  domini,  libsrtorum  servi*; 
Taa  Birt.  1. 87.  IL  96.  ^ . 

4 See  J.  8.  Reid,  The  MwacipalitUB  tuf  the  Roman  Empire, 
Oambridgei  1918,  p.  611.  ^ _ , 

6 Of.  *1^  Ann,  iiL  68 : * familiarum  numemm  et  nationes, 
iv.  27:  ^urbem  iam  trepidam,  ob  mnltitudinem  familiarun^ 
quae  glisoebat  immensum,  niinore  in  dies  plebe  ingenua,*  and 
xiv.  44  ; of.  also  Sen.  de  Clem.  L 24 ; and  Tac.  Ann,  xilL  27,  in 

reference  to  freedmen.  

« VI.  p.  272.  ^ Pliny,  BN  xxxiiL  186. 

8  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  48,  n 

8 See  Pumeaux,  L 90 ; J.  Beloch,  * Die  BevSlkerung  Italians 
im  Altertum,*  inkfio,  iiL  [19081  471 L 
w HeiUand,  iiL  189.  “ Suet,  JvL  Ccee.  41. 

U Dio  Gass.  Iv.  10  ; Monumentxtm  Anotfranum,  15. 


century  of  the  republic  (though  then  largely  mis- 
used as  instruments  of  anarchism,  collegia  soda- 
licia)  must,  it  seems,  indicate  that  some  freemen 
at  least,  in  spite  of  the  jprejudice  against  small 
industry  and  retail  trading,^  made  their  living 
by  such  labour.  Some  indeed  have  gone  so  far 
as  to  maintain  that  even  under  the  early  empire  a 
freeman  could  always  obtain  work  if  he  wanted 
it* — in  spite  of  the  competition  of  slaves,  and  of 
libertini,  who,  as  bound  to  their  patrorvus,  must 
in  this  connexion  be  reckoned  with  the  true  ^aves. 
A lar^  number  of  urban  slaves  worked  within  the 
great  houses  of  the  rich,*  making  them  to  a great 
extent  self-supporting,  but  not  directly  competing 
with  the  small  freeman,  though  undoubtedly  re- 
stricting the  field  of  his  enterprise.  Probably  still 
larger  m the  aggregate  was  the  class  of  slaves 
employed  by  contractors  for  public  and  private 
works,  for  public  shows,  and  for  all  the  activities 
of  the  various  classes  of  publicani.  Many  of  these 
slaves  had  been  specialy  trained  for  their  woxk.^ 
This  is  the  class  which  directly  competed  with 
free  labour,  for  the  free  citizen  either  wan  not 
sufficiently  well  educated  for  these  posts  or  was 
too  independent  for  manual  labour,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  the  stigma  attaching  to  labour,  other 
than  agriculture,  was  very  pronounced.®  It  was 
obvioumy  as  easy  to  hire  from  his  master  the  sort 
of  slave  one  wanted  as  to  hire  the  services  of  a free- 
man from  himself,  without  any  certainty  that 
he  was  capable  of  doing  the  work.  The  slave, 
it  was  certain,  would  do  the  work — ^his  master 
would  see  to  ^at.  Hence  both  the  skilled  and 
the  unskilled  forms  of  labour  would  appear  by 
a natural  law  to  have  been  almost  wholly  m slave 
hsmds,  except  in  so  far  as  freedmen  and  their 
children,  having  gained  special  skill  and  habits 
of  industry  in  slavery,  retained  a place  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  whole  t^dency  of  the  later 
republic  and  the  empire  was  in  the  direction  of 
* permanent  endowment  of  the  unemployed*  • As 
regards  the  country  estates,  the  tradition  hsid 
always  been  that  the  farm  should  be  as  far  as 
possiole  self-supporting  but  this  had  not  implied 
that  it  shoula  be  run  solely  by  slave  labour.* 
Hired  free  labourers*  were  called  in  when  extra 
hands  were  wanted,  as  at  hay-harvest-tima  or  for 
the  gathering  of  oUves,  and  the  vintage  ; Varro^® 
also  recommends  the  use  of  hired  labourers  rather 
than  one*8  own  slaves  in  unhealthy  districts. 
Nevertheless  the  tendency  wan  to  make  such 
properties  more  and  more  self-contained  and  self- 
supporting,  so  that  even  Varro’s  fammog,  which 
stands  midway  between  the  small  farming  of  early 
times  and  the  later  plantation  system,  is  essentially 
slave-farming  and  leaves  little  room  for  free  labour. 
Upon  the  cattle-runs  of  S.  Itsdy  the  work  was  ap- 
parently entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  half-wild 
herdamen,^  and  here  the  economic  system  had  sunk 
to  a more  primitive  level ; the  same  was  true  of 
Etruria  also.^  Here  the  exclusion  of  free  labour 


1 Ot  do.  el«  L 42  (160) ; Livy,  xxiL  26. 
“*  •—  ^ , Da/ntellungen 


SL.  Friedlindtf, 

z!g,  1881,  L 264. 

••  " 


aut  der  SitUngeeeh.^,  Leip- 
domos  atqxxo  yIUjui  in  orbiani  OKXlum 


S&ll.  Cot  IS: 
exaedifleataa* 

4 Of.  the  oue  of  Orasaua,  from  whooi  almost  any  kind  of 
■peoiallT  trained  ilave  could  be  hired  (Plut.  Craa.  2). 

^ Ct  do.  Tiuc,  T.  104 : ‘ quoa  eingoloa  aicut  operarios  barbar- 
oeque  contemnas.* 

« HeiUand,  IiL  461. 

7 Of.  Varro,  <U  Re  rust.  L 22 : ' quae  naa<d  in  fundo  an  fieri 
a domeeticia  poterunt,  eorum  neqoid  ematur.* 

8lt  ia  cunoua  that  Vergil  in  hla  Oeorgios  never  mentions 
alavea.  Perhaps  the  reason  ia  that  given  in  Sen.  J^.  IxxxvL  14 ; 
' VergUiua  noater,  qoi  non  quid  verisslxne,  sed  quid  decenUaaime 
diceretnr  ads^xit  nec  a^colas  dooere  roluit,  aed  legentes 
delcctare.* 

9 Mereenarii,  operarii  (Oato,  de  Agrxe.  iv.),  eonduettal 
(Varro,  de  not.  L 17). 

10  De  Ra  rusL  L 17.  “ Ib.  U.  10 ; Oc.  pro  TuUu>,  14t 

u Plut.  Tib.  Or.  8. 
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mii8t  have  been  absolute,  for  life  on  the  cattle- 
run  was  below  the  culture  level  of  the  Homan 
populace. 

Two  remarkable  facts  stand  out  in  this  inquiry. 
(I)  The  Homan  proletariat,  so  far  as  apf|ear8,  never 
at  any  time  complained  of  the  competition  of  slave 
labour  as  depriving  them  of  bread,  though  the 
Homan  populace  wanted  bread  badly — even  Cicero, 
superficial  as  are  his  social  and  politdoal  judg- 
ments, admits  that  the  corn-law  of  Gracchus  was 
necessary.'  (2)  The  Homan  slave-owners,  though 
the  shrewdest  men  in  the  world,  never  seem  to 
have  had  any  doubts  about  the  comparative  advan- 
tages of  slave  labour.  Both  classes — and  the 
same  is  true  of  Greece — persist,  the  one  in  acqui- 
escence in,  and  the  other  in  an  application  of,  a 
^stem  which  is  now  held  condemned  not  only 
in  its  moral  basis  but  also  in  its  economic  resulta 
Teb  the  Homan  proletariat  showed  itself  all  through 
its  history  by  no  means  unready  to  ^proceed  to  the 
most  violent  measures  in  reliei  of  m grievances ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
on  the  part  of  the  Homan  capitaJists  a stupid  in- 
ability to  ^ther  from  experience  in  what  direction 
their  maximum  profit  lay.  It  is  undeniable  that 
the  Homan  grandees  found  their  account  in  the 
slave  system  as  actually  worked ; only  when 
the  financial  conditions  altered,  under  the  later 
empire,  did  slavery  give  place,  in  obedience  to 
the  law  of  maximum  profit,  to  a new  economic 
form,  which  indeed  is  very  old — that  of  serfdom. 
In  this  connexion  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
Gracchan  movement  would  be  entirely  wrongly 
interpreted  as  a protest  of  firee  labour  against  a 
slave  system  which  deprived  the  freeman  of  the 
ri^ht  to  live  by  his  toil.  When  Tiberius  Gracchus 
cned  that  the  beasts  had  their  lairs,  but  nothing 
was  left  to  Homan  citizens  save  the  air  Eund  the 
sunshine,  that  those  who  were  styled  masters  of 
the^  world  had  no  longer  a clod  they  could  call 
their  own,*  he  was  protesting,  not  against  the 
slave  syst^  as  such,  but  against  a vicious  system 
of  lana-distribution  and  oi  land-tenure,  and  his 
aim,  like  that  of  his  brother,  was  not  to  revive 
the  free  labourer,  but  to  re-establish  the  free 
peasant  proprietor ; the  anonymous  appeals  to  him 
were  not  that  he  should  abolish  the  slave,  but  that 
he  should  restore  to  the  poor  their  share  of  the 
public  lands.*  The  failure  of  the  Gracchan  le^la- 
tion,  so  far  as  it  did  fail — in  proving  uname  to 
check  the  influx  of  the  country  population  to 
the  capital — was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  * offended 
against  social  ideals  rather  than  against  economic 
tendencies.*^  Yet  it  is  accepted  almost  as  an 
axiom  that  it  was  the  slave  system,  and  the  slave 
system  alone,  that  ruined  the  Italian  middle  class 
of  small  proprietors  and  created  the  urban  pro- 
letariat. 

It  is  of  course  on  the  moral  and  spiritual  ground, 
not  on  the  economic,  that  slavery  must  ultimately 
be  Judged.  That  wide  and  deep  demoralization 
which  results  for  both  master  and  slave  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious  in  the  case  of  Home  also.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  slave-owners,  with  no  feeling  of 
responsibility,  except  that  of  mere  self-interest 
towards  those  who  were  absolutely  at  their  mercy, 
fell  into  that  despotic  temper  which  found  its 
logical  but  unexpected  final  expression  in  the 
insane  cruelties  of  the  successive  masters  of  the 
^man  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  existence 
in  Italy  of  tens  of  thousands  of  men  for  whom  all 
ties  or  race  and  kindred  and  home  had  been 
snapped  at  a stroke,  for  whom  no  moral  standard 
thenceforth  held  good  but  that  of  their  master’s 

lOio.  d*  Off.  U.  21  (72);  *trum6ntarU  larsitlo  . . . plebl 
necMsaria.*  ^ 

* Pint.  Tib.  Gr.O.  9 Ib.  g. 

* Oreenidge  But,  L ZSQ. 


will,  for  whose  conduct  the  only  sanction  was 
corporal  punishment  in  its  most  debasing  forms, 
for  the  vast  majority  of  whom  life  offered  no 
faintest  prospect  of  moral  or  social  independence 
and  development,  meant,  at  its  lowest  valuation, 
a permanent  and  terrible  menace  to  the  whole 
community.  The  evil  was  accentuated  by  the 
fact  that  this  poisoned  reservoir  was  not  fenced  off 
by  the  law,  nor  guarded  by  nature’s  colour-signal, 
which  only  those  for  whom  the  claims  of  their 
native  race  and  culture  already  stood  for  little 
dared  disobey  ; on  the  contrary,  from  this  taint^ 
source  an  ever-flowing  stream  was  directed  into 
the  free  population  by  the  way  of  manumission. 
The  condition  of  soci^  progress,  viz.  the  gradual 
elimination  of  class  inequEdity,  was  certaiiSy  in  a 
degree  achieved  thereby,  and  the  decay  of  the 
native  population  to  some  extent  made  good 
but  it  was  unfortunately  from  the  most  corrupted 
and  most  pernicious  class — that  of  the  urban  slaves 
— that  the  freedmen  who  were  the  active  agents 
in  transmission  of  the  blood-taint  were  mainly 
derived.*  The  steady  stream  of  manumissions 
meant  that  the  blood  of  the  lower  and  middle 
c^ses  of  Latin  stock  was,  generation  after  genera- 
tion, losing  its  purity  and  becoming  contaminated 
into  a mongrel  mixture  of  blood  derived  from 
nearly  every  race  in  the  empire — and  that  only 
after  its  purveyors  had  been  for  a longer  6r  shorter 
time  submittea  to  all  the  deleterious  influences  of 
slavery.  At  a comparatively  early  date  the  effect 
of  this  process  was  manifest.*  To  ar^e  that  such 
qualitative  distinctions  are  historicaUy  and  philo- 
sophically invalid,  and  to  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  fullness  of  time  the  blood  which  Scipio  reviled 
was  destined  to  produce  a new  race,^  is  not  per- 
missible, for  it  was  after  all  true  that,  in  com- 
parison with  Thracians,  Gauls,  Germans,  and 
Asiatics,  the  Italian  peoples  had  been  and  still 
were  the  vehicles  of  higher  culture,  and  that,  in 
so  far  as  the  elements  assimilated  through  manu- 
mission were  derived  from  Greece,  it  was  never- 
theless from  a Greece  decadent  and  debased.*  The 
criticism  rightly  taken,  however,  is  directed  not 
against  the  mere  fact  of  incorporation  of  diverse 
alien  material,  but  against  the  ill-regulated  and 
fortuitous  way  in  which  the  incorporation  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  absence  of  any  selective  process 
worthy  of  the  name,  the  whole  field  being  in  fact 
abandoned  to  a capricious  and  haphazard  operation 
which  ^ gave  no  guarantee  that  only  those  most 
deserving  of  the  honour  attained  it — a process 
entirely  contrary  to  that  lengthy  education  tmrough 
which  the  larger  political  groups  within  the  Italic 
peninsula  itself  had  been  incorporated  with  the 
republic.  It  is  surely  passing  strange  that  aliens 
were  freely  admitted  to  citizenship  provided  that 
they  entered  by  the  door  of  slavery,  whereas  the 
incorporation  of  individual  foreigners  on  grounds 
of  personal  merit  was  the  rarest  thin^  and  mostly 
the  resiflt  of  iobbery.  Dionysius  of  HaJicamassus 
in  the  time  or  Augustus  gives  remarkable  expres- 
sion, as  the  result  of  his  own  experience,  to  the 


1 Of.  Plinj,  Ep.  tU.  82.  » Of.  App.  de  MeU.  eiv.  U.  IZO. 

9 8««  the  well-known  utterance  of  Sdpio : * com  omnli  oontlo 
adclsmaaset,  **  Hoetium,”  inquit,  **  armatorum  totiena  olamore 
non  territue,  qui  possum  vestro  mover!,  quorum  noveroa  est 
Italia  r**  ^ell.  n.  ir.  4);  VaL  Max.  vi.  U.  8:  ‘Orto  dcinde 
murmure  “Non  effloletis,"  ait,  **ut  solutos  verear,  quoe  alli- 
gatos  addiud”*;  of.  Petron.  Sat.  122  (105 f.):  ‘Merci^ibas 
emptae  I ac  vUes  operae,  quorum  est  mea  fioma  noveroa'; 
Lucan,  PTian.  vlL  404  : * nulloque  frequentem  | dve  suo  Bomam, 
Bed  mundi  faece  imletam.’ 

* Of.  E.  Meyer,  KUiiu  Schriften,  HaUe,  1910,  p.  212. 

B Of.  Juv.  SaL  lit  68  f. ; Cao.  pro  fflacoo,  27  (06) ; d4  Oral.  IL 
06(206). 

e Jolius  OaBsar,  however,  tried  to  encourage  Immigration  of 
skilled  labour  (Suet.  Jul.  Can.  42 : * onmesque  medicinam 
Romae  profeseoe  et  liberalium  artium  doctores,  quo  libentlus  et 
i|^  Urbem  inoolerent,  et  oeteri  appeterent,  oivltate  donavit  0. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  sent  out  a lurge  number  of  Kbertini  to 
the  colony  at  Oorinth  (Strabo,  p.  881). 
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evil  effects  of  this  IndMcriminate  system  of  manu- 
mission, with  suggestions  of  a remedy.^  But  the 
collapse  of  the  empire  was  not  brought  about  by 
slavery,*  hut  partly  by  the  incluMon  of  undigested 
masses  of  barWrians*  (who  play  on  a larger  scale 
within  the  empire  the  idle  previously  played  hy 
slave-masses  within  the  body  politic  of  Italy),  and 
partly  by  the  vicious  non-productive  economic 
system  of  the  empire  itself. 

LrreaATUiis.— H.  Wallon,  Sist.  de  Vuelavag^  ParUi- 

quitii,  8 vols..  Paris,  1879;  W.  A.  Becker,  gajwe,  oder 
T&miaohen  Sesnan  aus  der  zeit  AtunuU,  ed-  H.  GoU,  8 toIs., 
Berlin.  1888;  G.  Bolssier,  La  Rtligxcn  roniatneS.  2 vola, 
Paris.  1884 ; Joachim  Marquardt,  Dot  JhrivaiUbendtrrR6TMr\ 
ed.lL  Mau.  Lelpsiff,  1886  [-J.  Marquardt  and  T.  Mono^n, 
Handb.  der  rdm,  AUertUmert  vU.] ; Samuel  Dill, 

Sodetvfrcm  Nero  to  Mareui  AwrMue,  London,  1^  ; A-  H.  J. 
Greonid^e,  Eiet.  of  Rome  during  the  later  RM^ie  of^  earlg 
Principate,  L (all  published),  do.  1904;  W. 

Social  Life  at  Rome  xn  the  Age  of  CxeerOf  do.  1^;  W.  E. 
Heitland,  The  Roman  RgpubUo,  8 vols..  Ctobridffe,  1^; 

W.  W.  Bnckland,  T?u  Roman  Law  of  Slavery,  do.  1900 ; 
BUmentary  Prindplee  of  the  Roman  Private  Law,  do.  1912 ; 

M.  Rostowzew,  Studien  nor  Geeehiehte  deeromieohen  B^onatee 
(1st  Belheft  of  Arehiv  fUr  Papyrveforechung,  Lwpzigf  ^d 
Berlin.  1910) ; Friedrich  Lllbker,  ReaMexxkon  dee  1^txe<^ 
AUertumdi,  ed.  J.  Qeffcken  and  B.  Zlebarth,  Leipzig,  1914 
(oontains  many  titles  of  recent  works  on  vanous  aspects  of  the 
subject).  W.  J.  WOODHOUSE. 

SLEEP.— See  Dreams  and  Sleep. 

SMART  AS.— X.  The  Smartas  are  an  important 
sect  of  Br&hmans,  found  mostly  in  the  south  of 
India,  their  chief  seat  being  in  the  Mysore  State. 
There  are  also  many  in  the  Central  Provinces 
They  derive  their  name  from  smrti,  ‘ what  was 
remembered,*  or  tradition,  as  distinguished  from 
irtifi,  ‘ what  was  heard,*  inspired  or  revealed  truth, 
only  orally  and  audibly  transmitted.  As  Manu* 
explains  it,  iruti  means  the  Veda,  smrtt  ‘the 
institutes  of  the  sacred  law.*  , 

The  Smartas  worship  the  triad  of  Brahma,  biva, 
and  Vianu  under  the  mystic  syllable  0^,  and,  while 
admittmg  them  to  be  ecmal,  exalt  Siva  as  their 
chief  deity.  They  hold  the  pantheistic  Vedanta 
doctrine  of  ad/vaita,  or  non-dualism,  which  means 
that  the  universe  is  not  distinct  from  the  supreme 
soul.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  sect  is  the  recog- 
nition of  Brahma  Para-Brahma  as  the  only  existing 
being,  the  sole  cause  and  supreme  ruler  of  the 
universe,  and  as  distinct  from  Siva,  Vifli^iu,  Brahma, 
or  any  individual  member  of  the  pantheon ; to 
know  him  is  the  supreme  good.  The  atUinment 
of  complete  wisdom  results  in  muktiy  or  liberation, 
and  re-union  with  the  divine  essence.  But,  as  the 
mind  of  man  cannot  elevate  itself  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  inscrutable  first  cause  and  only 
soulT  he  may  be  contemplated  through  inferior 
deities  and  sought  through  the  prescri^d  nt^  and 
exercises.  This  creed  thus  tolerates  all  the  Hindu 
deities,  and  the  worship  of  the  following  was,  by 
Saiikaracharya*8  express  peraission,  taught  by 
some  of  his  disciples : Siva,  Vi^nu,  Kpw,  pfi^a, 
Sakti,  Gane6a,  and  Bhairava.  The  distinctive 
marks  of  a Smftrta  Br&hman  we  three  paraUel 
horizontal  lines,  of  pounded  sandalwood  or  of  the 
ashes  of  cow-dung,  on  the  forehead,  with  a round 
red  spot  in  the  centre.  The  Dandis  of  the  north 
of  India  are  an  outcome  of  the  Smftrtas ; they  are 

mendicants.  ^ ^ 

The  founder  of  the  sect  was  Sankara  or 
Sahkarachftrya  iq.v,),  the  celebrated  Hin^  re- 
former of  the  8th  cent.,  and  apostle  of  the  Uttara 
Mlmftifasa  or  Ved&nta.  Their  fturu,  or  spiritual 
head,  is  the  Sringeri  Swimi,  designated  the  Jagad 
Guru,  or  priest  of  the  world.  He  is  a man  of 
eminent  learning  and  an  ascetic  of  gr^t  s^ctity, 
trained  for  his  office  from  boyhood.  His  claims  to 

Medieval 
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reverence  are  admitted  by  all  votaries  of  6iva, 

whether  of  the  Smftrta  or  of  any  other  communion. 
The  enormous  sums  obtained  from  the  piety  of  his 
disciples  during  his  tours,  on  which  he  is  often 
away  for  several  years,  are  spent  with  a lavi^ 
hand  in  hospitality  and  works  of  charity  so  called. 
Sringeri,  6nhga-giri,  or  ]p.iahya-Sringa-gin,  the 
site  of  the  monastery,  is  a most  picturesque  and 
fertile  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  _ Tungft  river, 
sheltered  by  the  Western  Gh&ts,  in  the  Koppa 
tdluq  of  the  Kadhr  District  of  Mysore.  The 
or  landed  estate,  is  about  8 miles  long  by  6 widA 
a.  Subdivisions.— The  following  sre  iome  of  the  subdivisions 
of  the  Smirtas,  in  certain  of  which  aiy  ^ included  some 
members  of  the  kidhva  (3.0.)  sect.  The  Bad^a-x^  h^  their 
origin  in  the  northern  (badaga)  districts  (ndd)  an® 
Kannada.  The  De4astha  are  iinmlgrants  from  t^  M^mtU 
country  and  mostly  retain  the  use  of  Mahrattl.  ^e  Babbit 
Kam^.  Kannada  Kiumne,  and  Ulcha  Kamme  nearly  all  speak 
Kannada,  a few  Telugu  also._  TRie  _Kan^e 
to  have  been  to  the  east  of  the  Kolar  Distrio^  MuIDd-nid 
or  Murild-nid  frO“  snd 

Telugu.  The  Hoysaoiga.  also  called  Vai^piga,  derive 
their  name  from  the  old  Hoysala  ot  Hoyst 
and  of  course  speak  Kannada.  The_A^velu, 


also 

wid  Hoysala  oc  Hoysaqa  kingdom 
ana  01  oourse  speaa  Kannada.  The  A^velu.  or  ^e  Six 
Thousand,  speak  both  Kanna^  and  Telura.  The  Arovelu 
Niyogi  are  a branch  of  them  who  ere  lauJnJ^, 
secular  callings.  The  Chitpivan  are  Mahrattas.  The  Hayilm 
or  Halga  are  immigrants  from  Haiga,  the  andent  name  of  N. 
Kanara,  and  they  are  almoet  entirely  confined  to  the  w®st  of 
the  Shimoga  District  They  are  now  prindpallv  eng^ed  to  the 
cultivation  of  areca-nut  gardens.  They  lay  claim  to  origin^ 
'•of  India.  The  small  communities  of 
~ ‘ .Sl4u 


descent  from  the  north  of  — - -'=—7  ir— ; — 

Kand&vara,  Kavarga,  Kota  and  Ko^i^vara,  Kuiasthala,  6l4uvarga 
(properly  8iayavar«X  with  the  Sivalll,  are  all  Tulu  Brkhmws, 
immmrants  from  8.  Kanara.  the  anment  Tuluv^  ax^  m<^ 
loca^  In  the  western  districts.  They  engagji  in  ^culture 
and  trade  and  speak  Tulu  and  Kannadn-  The  Karide  or 
Karh&de  are  Mahrattas  from  Karhid.  Some  are  employed  in 
the  Revenue  Survey.  The  Konkanwtha  are  also  Mal^ttas, 
from  the  Konkan.  The  NandavaidDm  “f* 
country  and  speak  Telugu  and  Kann^.  The  Prathamattlie 
or  Mady&udina  also  speak  Telugu  and  Kannada.  The  Sahav&si 
are  Emigrants,  like  the  ObitpXvan,  from  the  Mahra^ 

The  Sanketi  are  from  Madura  and  speak  a oonupt  mixture  of 
>r>Tnn  and  Kannada.  There  are  two  branches— the  ^udka^d 
the  Bettsdpur,  so  named  from  the  places  in  which  first 
settlexL^^ch  are  in  the  west  of  the  Hassan  and  Mysore 
Districts.  The  Sanketi  reverence  a prophetees  named 
amma  or  Nangiramma,  who  seems  to  have  been  InstoumMt^ 
in  causing  their  migration  from  their  original  sea^  The  l^e 
SIraniUl  speak  Kannada  and  probably  derive  their  nwM  from 
Sira  to  theTornkfir District,  lie  Vengipuram aU speakMugu. 

So  do  the  Velnid,  who  resemble  the  Murlkl-n^  They  are 
mostly  in  the  south  and  east.  The  Vegi-n*d  ■po^  lUnnsda. 

3.  Sringeri. — The  fortunes  of  Sringeri,  of  such 
vital  importance  to  the  Smirtas,  have  had  their 
ups  and  downs.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the 
same  neighbourhood  was  the  cradle  of  two  great 
states,  thus  proving  it  to  be  what  is  called  ‘ heroic 
soil.’  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Hoysalas,  who 
developed  into  a first-rate  power,  arrested  the 
Chola  invasion  in  these  parts,  and  finally  drove  the 
Cholas  out  of  Mysore,  thus  becoming  rulers  of  the 
whole  country.  But  on  the  collapse  of  the  Hoysala 
kingdom  through  Musalm&n  invaders  from  the 
north,  in  the  14th  cent.,  an  interregnum  was 
created.  Advantage  was  taken  of  this  by  the  head 
of  the  Sringeri  ma^h  to  aid  two  princes  who  had 
been  connected  with  the  Hoysalas  to  found  a new 
kingdom,  which  before  long  expanded  into  the 
great  Vijayanagar  empire,  embracing  the  whole 
of  S.  India.  MSdhava,  sumamed  Vidyftranya, 

• forest  of  learning,*  the  abbot  of  Sringeri,  him^lf 
became  the  first  minister,  and  after  him  the  capital 
was  first  called  Vidyftnagara,  eventually  changed 
to  Vijayanagar,  ‘city  of  vie W-*  It  was  now 
that  the  ma^Ti  was  endowed  with  ^ds  and  entered 
on  a prosperous  career.  But  Vijayanagar  fell  a 
prey  in  1565  to  a confederacy  of  Musalnian  powers, 
and  evil  times  overtook  Sringeri.  It  was  reduced 
to  ruins,  and  its  lands  were  seized  by  any  one  who 
could  get  hold  of  them.  Meanwhile  the  Keladi  or 
BednfLr  kings  in  the  north-west  of  Mysore  had 
been  extending  their  power  and  absorbed  ^ 
Kanara  and  Malabar,  with  regions  beyond  to  the 
north.  They,  in  common  with  all  the  neighbour- 
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ing  states,  had  adopted  the  new  Vlra  ^iva  or 
Lin^&yat  {q.v.)  faith,  which  hewl  spread  with  great 
rapidity  throughout  the  Kanna^n  and  S.  Mahratta 
countriea  To  them,  nevertheless,  the  guru  ap- 
pealed in  person  and  was  successful  in  enlisting 
their  support.  The  ruined  buildings  were  rebuilt 
and  the  lands  restored.  At  the  same  time,  the 
guru  judiciously  resolved  to  ^cognize  the  Lin- 
g&yats,  as  being  votaries  of  Siva,  though  they 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  Br&hmans.  Since 
that  time  the  j^ace  nas  been  in  safety,  and,  after 
the  Keladi  or  BednfLr  kingdom  was  subdued,  has 
been  liberally  maintained  by  the  R&jas  of  Mysore. 

4.  Other  ma^hs. — O^er  ma^hs  brides  Snhgeri 
were  established  by  Sahkar&ch&rya  in  various 
parts,  which  are  still  in  operation.  The  most 
notable  is  the  Badarik&^rama  at  Kedam&th  in  the 
Him&layas.  This  is  where  he  died,  at  the  early 
age  of  32.  The  temple  there  is  to  this  day  always 
served  by  a Nambatiri  Brfihman  (known  as  the 
rdioal)  horn  Malabar,  which  was  ^hkar&ch&rya’s 
native  countiy.  Other  ma^ha  are  at  Dw&raka  in 
Kathiawar,  Jagann&th  in  Orissa,  and  Kumba- 
konam  in  Tan j ore.  There  was  thus  one  at  each 
cardinal  point  of  the  compass. 

LmnuTURB. — H.  H.  Wilson,  Raligiout  S^eU  of  the  Hindu*j 
ed.  Rost,  London.  1862 ; John  Dowson,  Clattioal  Dictionary 
of  Hindu  Mythology  <tnd  Religion^  etc.,  do.  1879 ; L.  Rice, 
Myeorct  revised  ed.,  L,  do.  1897.  LEWIS  RlCE. 

SMOKING. — X.  Smoking  to  produce  rain. — In 
primitive  society,  where  the  food-supply  is  governed 
^ectly  by  the  rainfall,  the  attitude  of  man  is 
intensely  practical  and  calculated  to  produce  states 
of  emotional  intensity.  The  emotions  must  hnd 
vent  somehow  ; this  they  do  in  representative  and 
emotional  ceremonies  to  produce  the  desired  result. 
When  primitive  man  wants  rain,  he  does  not 
imitate  it,  but  endeavours  actually  to  make  it.^ 
He  has  learnt  by  observation  that  the  gathering 
of  clouds  presages  the  fall  of  rain,  and  consequently, 
he  argues,  to  make  clouds  is  the  equiv^ent  of 
making  rain.  Now  nothing  would  more  readily 
suggest  to  his  mind  the  phenomena  of  clouds  than 
smmce,  and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  this 
substance  frequently  figures  in  ram-making  cere- 
monies. 

Thus  the  Bechuanaa  bam  the  stomach  of  an  oz  at  evening 
because  thev  imagine  that  the  black  smoke  will  produce  rsin- 
clouda.^  Just  as  the  Tarabumare  Indiana  of  Mexico  envelop  the 
whole  country  in  smoke  in  the  spring  by  burning  the  grass,  in 
order  to  gather  rain-clouds.  Likewise  the  Zuiii  Indians  of  New 
Mexico  set  fire  to  the  grass  and  trees  at  the  summer  solstioe  in 
order  to  make  a great  cloud  of  smoke,  while  buU-roarera  are 
swung  and  prayers  offered  imploring  the  rain-makers  to  water 
the  earth.*  Everv  four  years  in  August,  when  the  com  is  a 
toot  high,  a sacred  dance  is  performs  by  Zu&i  maidens  carry- 
ing basKets  of  com.  while  a man  of  the  Frog  clan  smokes  a 
d^rette  of  native  tobacco  over  vessels  of  water  and  stalks  of 
green  com.  The  object  of  the  rite  is  to  ensure  a supply  of  rain 
and  the  growth  of  oom.^ 

Among  the  Omahaa  of  N.  America,  when  the  first  thunder  is 
heard  in  the  spring,  the  Elk  and  Bear  clans  assemble  in  a sacred 
tent  belonging  to  the  Elk  gens.  There  one  of  the  Bear  people 
takes  a pipe  from  a sacred  bag  and  hands  it  to  one  of  the  Elk 
men  with  tobacco  from  an  eUc  bladder.  Before  the  pipe  is 
smoked,  it  is  held  towards  the  sky  and  the  thunder-god  is 
addressed.  After  the  pipe  has  been  smoked,  the  rain  always 
ceases.* 

2.  Smoking  to  produce  trance. — It  not  in- 
frequently happens  that  various  psychological 
expenences  are  produced  by  inhaling  the  smoke  of 
certain  plants — a fact  that  has  led  primitive  man 
to  regard  smoking  as  a means  of  getting  into 
communication  with  the  spirit  world.  Thus  in 
the  Hindu  Kush  the  dainycU^  or  sibyl,  inhales  the 
smoke  from  the  smouldering  sacred  cedar  with  a 
cloth  over  her  head,  till  she  is  seized  with  con- 

t Cf.  art.  Rai^  } 8. 

* Oil*,  pt.  L,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  L 291. 

*M.  C.  Stevenson,  ‘The  ZuiU  Indians,*  SS  ABSW  [1904],  pp. 
20L,168ff. 

* Ib.  pp.  41,  48,  61-67,  180  ff. 

» J.  O.  norsey,  ‘ Omaha  Sociology,*  8 RBBW  [1884],  p.  227. 


vulsions  and  falls  to  the  ground.^  The  smoke  of 
the  same  wood  is  also  inhaled  by  the  prophet 
among  the  Takhas  on  the  border  of  Kashmk  in 
order  to  keep  off  evil  spirits  before  he  utters  his 
oracle.*  The  sacred  laurel  was  inhaled  by  Apollo’s 
prophetess  before  she  prophesied,*  and  in  b^^ura 
the  woman  who  is  to  act  as  the  medium  of  a spirit 
inhales  the  smoke  of  incense,  sitting  with  her  head 
over  a smoking  censer.  Gradually  she  falls  into 
a trance,  and  her  utterances  are  regarded  as 
oracular.^  By  smoking  tobacco  the  sorcerers  of 
Brazilian  tribes  raise  themselves  to  ecstasy  in 
their  convulsive  orgies  and  see  spirits.  The  Bororo 
Indians  (Brazil),  e.g,,  bless  the  new  maize  by  an 
aroetorrari  (m^icine-man)  working  himself  into 
a frenzy  by  dancing,  singing,  and  incessant  smok- 
ing, and  in  this  condition  biting  into  the  husk  and 
uttering  shrieks  from  time  to  time.* 

Among  the  Bagands  of  OentnJ  Africa  a priest  is  set  apart  as 
the  vehlme  of  the  manifestation  of  the  late  king's  spirit.  The 
royal  tomb  is  visited  five  months  after  the  death  of  the  king  by 
his  successor’s  uncle,  three  chiefs,  and  a few  soldiers.  One  of 
the  party  enters  and  severs  the  head  from  the  late  king's  body, 
brings  it  out,  and  puts  it  In  a heap  for  insects  to  eat  off  the 
flesh.  The  skull  is  then  washed  and  filled  with  wine  and  later 
with  milk,  after  the  former  has  been  drunk  by  one  of  the 

Sriests.  The  lower  Jaw-bone  (Iwanga) — the  ^mal  portion  of 
!xe  body  to  which  the  ghost  of  the  deceased  cungs — is  put  Into 
a separate  house'shaped  like  a bee-hive.  This  * temple  * contain- 
ing the  Jaw-bone  and  umbilical  cord  (rnnilongo)  of  the  king  is 
divided  into  two  compartments — an  outer  one.  Into  which  the 
ordinary  people  are  admitted,  and  an  inner  one,  where  the 
spirit  of  tne  departed  king  is  said  to  dwelL  In  front  of  the 
iMutition  is  a throne  covered  with  lion-  and  leopard-skin^  and 
in  front  of  this  is  a rail  of  spears  and  shields  and  knives,  keeping 
the  entrance  to  the  throne  sacred.  When  the  mandxoa,  or 
priest,  who  Is  to  be  possessed  by  the  king's  spirit  wants  to 
converse  with  the  people  in  the  long's  name,  he  first  comes  to 
this  throne  and  speaks  to  the  spMt  inside  the  inner  room,  telling 
it  the  business  of  the  people.  He  then  smokes  one  or  two  pipes, 
and  after  a few  minutes  he  begins  to  rave,  being  possessed  ^th 
the  spirit,  and  speaks  in  the  tones  of  the  late  ki^.* 

3.  Smoking  to  produce  guardian  spirits. — 
Young  men  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  of  N.  Ajnerica 
use  pipes  in  a ceremony  for  acquiring  a guardian 
spirit.  They  * g[o  up  on  to  a hill,  and  cry  and  pray 
for  some  animal  or  bird  to  come  to  them.  . . . 
They  take  with  them  a pipe  and  tinder  and  flint, 
and  a native  weed  or  l^k  for  smoking  (not 
matches  or  tobacco).  When  the  pipe  is  filled,  they 
point  the  stem  to  the  sun  and  aay,  **  Pity  me,  that 
some  animal  or  bird  may  come  to  me ! ” Then 
they  address  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  water,  amd 
the  stones  in  the  same  manner.*  The  animal  or 
bird  that  appeairs  to  them  in  their  dreams  becomes 
their  guarman  spirit.'' 

4.  Smoking  as  a means  of  propitiation. — Smok- 
ing is  employed  in  ceremonies  to  propitiate  gods, 
animals,  and  stones,  (a)  Gocls. — The  Osages  of  N. 
America  begin  an  undertaking  by  smoking  a pipe 
with  a prayer : * Great  Spirit,  come  down  to  smoke 
with  me  as  a friend  ! Fire  and  Earth,  smoke  with 
me  and  help  me  to  overthrow  my  foes  I * * The 
Comanches  of  the  prairies  send  the  first  puff  of 
tobacco-smoke  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  the  second 
to  the  sun.  The  Creeks,  who  regard  the  sun  as 
a symbol  of  the  Great  Spirit,  send  him  the  first 
puff  of  the  calumet  at  treaties,  and  the  Natchez 
chief  smokes  towards  the  east  at  sunrise.*  Among 
the  Thompson  Indians  of  British  Columbia,  when 
the  first  tobacco  of  the  season  is  gathered  and 
smoked,  an  elderly  man  assembles  all  the  in- 
liabitants  of  each  lodge,  arranging  the  smokers 
I J.  Biddulph,  Tribee  qf  the  Hindoo  JSTooaA,  Ooloutta,  1880, 
p.  97. 

* GBt,  pt.  i.,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  888. 

* Luci&ii,  Bte  aecueatue,  1 ; Plutarch,  de  E apud  Delphoe,  2. 

4 (?B*,  pt.  L,  The  Magic  Art,  i.  884. 

* V.  FSiid  aud  P.  Raoin,  * Oontributiona  to  the  Study  of  the 
Bororo  Indiana,' J’AJ  xxxvi.  [1906]  892. 

* J.  Roacoe,  * Notes  on  the  Manners  and  Oustoms  of  the 
Baganda,'  JAI  xxxi.  [1901]  129  f.,  xxxiL  [1902]  46  f.;  of.  The 
Baganda,  London,  1911,  p.  288. 

7 E.  F.  Wilson,  * Report  on  the  Blackfoot  Tribes,*  Report  of 
67th  Meeting  cf  Brit.  Aeeoc..  London,  1888,  p.  187. 

« PC*  IL  888.  » Ib.  pp.  2871.,  848. 
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(male  and  female)  in  a circle  while  he  standa  in 
the  middle.  He  then  addresses  the  company,  cats 
np  some  of  the  tobacco,  and,  after  mixing  it  with 
bear-berry  leaves,  fills  a large  p^,  lights  it,  and 
hands  it  to  each  of  the  individaals  in  tarn,  follow- 
ing the  son’s  coarse.  Every  one  takes  a whiff  and, 
holding  op  his  hands,  blows  the  smoke  between 
the  fingers  and  over  the  breast,  praying  to  the 
Tobacco  Chief  to  be  kept  from  sickness  ana  death. ^ 

The  Hafiga  and  IfikS-sabe,  or  Black  Shoulders 
clans,  of  the  Omabas  are  in  possession  of  two  pipes 
made  of  red  pipe-stone  cmd  decorated  with  porcu- 
pine quills.  According  to  Anbahebe,  the  aged 
^tonan  of  the  Omahaa,  the  old  men  made  seven 
pipes  and  carried  them  round  the  circle  formed  by 
the  tents  of  the  tribe.  They  gave  the  first  pipe  to 
the  head  of  the  Hlk^sabe  gens,  and  then  passed 
on  to  the  Hafig^  to  whom  they  handed  a firebxand 
with  which  to  light  the  pipes  for  the  chiefs.  The 
Bear,  Blackbird,  and  Tome  people  received  no 
pipe  because  they  feared  them.  Tne  Eagle  people, 
however,  not  being  feared,  were  given  a pipe,  and 
the  remaining  five  pipes  were  distributed  among 
the  *good  * sections  of  the  other  clans.  This  tradi- 
tion 18  based  on  the  belief  that  these  seven  pipes 
are  symbols  of  peace.*  On  ceremonial  occasions 
the  two  pipes  kept  by  the  liikS-sabe  are  brought 
out  of  the  sacred  oag  m which  they  are  kept  with 
the  other  tribal  relics,  and  solemnly  cleaned  and 
filled  by  Ictasanda  men,  who,  while  performing 
these  functions,  recite  certain  formulas.  They  are 
lit  by  a member  of  the  Hafiga  clan,  and  are  passed 
round  the  circle  of  the  ohieis  assembled  in  council 
on  tribal  affairs.  Both  pipes  are  smoked  by  the 
chiefs,  who  blow  the  smoke  upwards,  saying, 
‘Here,  Wakanda,  is  the  smoke.^  This  is  done 
because  they  say  that  Wakanda  gave  them  the 
pipes  and  he  rules  over  them.* 

(6)  Animals, — Before  setting  out  on  a bear  hunt, 
the  American  Indians  * offerea  expiatory  sacrifices 
to  the  souls  of  the  bears  slain  in  previous  bunts. 
When  a bear  was  killed,  the  hunter  lit  his  pipe, 
and  putting  the  mouth  of  it  between  the  bear’s 
lips,  Wew  into  the  bowl,  tilling  the  beast’s  mouth 
with  smoke.  Then  he  beggea  the  bear  not  to  be 
angry  at  having  been  killed  and  not  to  thwart  him 
afterwards  in  the  chase.*  The  Assiniboins  address 
prayers  to  the  bear  and  offer  to  it  ^orifices  of 
tobacco,  belts,  and  other  valued  objects.  The 
head  of  the  animal  is  often  kept  in  camp  for  ^veral 
days  and  ornamented,  the  pipe  is  offered  to  it,  amd 
prayer  made  that  the  natives  may  be  able  to  kill 
all  the  bears  they  meet  without  harm  to  them- 
selves.® The  trader  Alexander  Hen^  has  de- 
scribed the  apologies  offered  by  the  Ojibwas  to  a 
bear  which  he  killed  near  the  winter  camp  in  1764. 
The  animal  was  reminded  that  it  was  an  English- 
man who  had  done  the  deed  and  was  requested 
not  to  lay  the  fault  upon  the  natives.  The  next 
day  the  head  of  the  hear  was  placed  on  a new 
Stroud  of  blanket,  pipes  were  lit,  and  tobacco- 
smoke  was  blown  into  the  nostrils  to  appease  her 
anger.®  A similar  ceremony  was  performed  in  the 
same  district  when  an  Englishman  killed  a rattle- 
snake. It  was  addressed  as  grandfather  and 
smoked  over,  and  its  protection  was  sought  for  the 
Indians  and  their  families.* 

(c)  Stones, — The  Huron  Indians  of  Canada  offered 
tobacco  to  certain  rocks,  such  as  the  one  csdled 
Tsanhohi  Arasta  (the  abode  of  Tsanhohi,  a kind  of 

1 J.  Teit,  Tfu  ThompMcn  Indiana  of  Brit,  ColwnJbia^  New 
York,  1900,  p.  849. 

RBBW,^,22in.  •Ib.  _ 

4 GB».  pt.  V.,  <if  the  Com  and  qf  Oia  TTild,  London, 

1918,  IL  2W. 

»P.  J.  de  Smet,  Waatam  Missiona  and  Miaaionariaa,  New 
York,  1^8,  p.  189. 

6 J.  Mooney,  ‘Myths  of  the  Cherokee,'  19  RBSW  [1900],  pt.  L 
p.  446. 

7 GJBt,  pt  V.,  Spirita  qf  the  Com  and  qf  WUd,  iL  218. 


bird  of  prey),  which  apparently  stood  at  one  time 
on  the  Dank  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  _ This  stone  is 
said  to  have  once  been  a man,  smd  it  was  thought 
that  in  the  hollows  of  the  huge  boulder  a demon 
dwelt.  In  consequence  tobacco  was  deposited  in 
one  of  the  clefts  of  the  rock  by  the  natives  as  they 
paddled  up  and  down  the  river,  and  the  spirit  was 
addressed  thus : * O demon,  who  dost  inhabit  this 
place,  here  is  some  toba.cco  which  I offer  to  you. 
Help  us,  save  us  from  shipwreck,  defend  us  rrom 
our  enemies,  cause  us  to  do  good  business  and  to 
return  safe  and  sound  to  our  village.’  Likewise 
eveiy  spring  the  Mandan  Indians  approached  a 
thicK  porous  stone  some  20  ft.  in  circumference, 
*and  solemnly  smoked  to  it,  alternately  taking 
a whiff  themselves  and  then  passing  the  pipe  to 
the  stone.’  The  following  morning  certain  marks 
(secretly  painted  on  the  stone  during  the  night) 
were  examined  and  deciphered.^ 

LmcaATuax. — The  literature  baa  bean  given  in  the  footnotca. 

£.  O.  James. 

SNEEZING.— See  Nose,  § 4. 

SOBRIETY.  — The  relation  of  sobriety*  to 
temperance  and  moderation  (^$’.v.)  has  been 
variously  understood.  Aquinas  leg^ds  sobriety 
as  a part  of  temperance.*  Jeremy  Taylor,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  that  sobriety  ‘hath  within  it 
[includes]  the  duties  of  temperance,  chastity, 
humility,  modesty,  and  content.’*  The  fact  is 
that  the  word  in  its  widest  sense  is  equivalent  to 
moderation. 

* Noman  aatem  sobrietatia  aumltur  a mensura : didtnr  anlm 
aliquia  aobriua,  quasi  briam,  id  sat,  menauram,  aervans.'  * 

But,  inasmuch  as  it  is  ‘chiefly  praiseworthy*  to 
observe  moderation  in  the  matter  of  drink,  since 
drink  in  a greater  degree  than  food  impedes  the 
use  of  reason,  sobriety  may  be  regarded  as  a 
‘special  virtue’  designed  to  guard  Ckgaii^t  ‘the 
special  impediment  reason  ^ which  is  involved 
in  excessive  use  of  strong  drink.® 

1.  As  a special  virtue,  sobriety  is  a duty  par- 
ticularly enjoined  upon  the  young,  on  women, 
and  on  the  Church-ruler.*  Speakmg  generally. 
Scripture  is  far  from  discouraging  or  prohibiting 
the  use  of  wine.  It  was,  indeed,  lorhiaden  to  the 
priests  at  the  time  of  their  ministration  and  to  the 
Nazirite  during  the  period  of  his  separation,®  but 
generally  ‘wine*  is  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  all 
that  is  most  generous  and  joyous  in  human  life. 
Its  good  effects,  however,  depend  upon  strictly 
moderate  use.  and  St.  Paul’s  words  in  Ro  14” 
imply  that  tnere  may  be  cases  in  which  total 
abstmence  is  a way  of  showing  true  brotherly 
love ; in  other  cases  it  may  be  a condition  of 
personal  perfection.® 

2.  In  tne  NT  use  of  the  word  we  see  a 

gradual  extension  of  the  word  ‘ sobriety  ’ to  other 
spheres.  In  1 Th  5**-  the  word  is  opposed 

to  but  jn}^xi\u>i  in  1 Ti  3*  is  evidently 

understood  by  early  commentators  to  injply  some- 
thing more  than  abstinence  from  the  diaabfing  use 
of  strong  drink.  Thus  Chrysostom  “ says  : 

eZvat  beXrhv  Upia  . . . Hioparucbvt  Kolfjivplovi  TniPraxbSev 
KaKTrjcBai  toOs  6<t>d<tKfuo^,  He  adds  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  cares  and  worldly  business  usually  hinders 
the  growth  of  this  grace. The  wider  use  of 
appears  also  in  1 P 1“  4*  5*.  It  is  used  in  these 
passages  metjphorically  to  mean  calmness  of 
temper,  watchfulness,  and  self-control. “ Thus  in 
1 J.  O.  Fraser,  Folk-lora  in  tha  Old  Teatament,  London,  1918, 

the  use  of  the  word  and  it>  different  Greek  equivalente 
In  the  NT  tee  HDB,  i.v.  . ^ , 

» Swnma,  n.  iL  qu.  cxliii.  4 ffoty  Living,  oh.  u.  1 1. 

0 Aouinas.  Svanma  n.  iL  qu.  oxlix.  art.  1,  reap. 

«20.  arC^  7 1 Tl  SL  U xit  26,  etc. 

« Lv  10»,  Nu  (fl,  ® Aquinas,  loc.  eit,  art.  8 ad  8. 

10  Da  Saeerd.  iU.  24L  Ib.  244. 

IS  CL  2 Ti  4O,  iv  waaxv. 
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1 P 1“  the  duty  of *  * soberness  * is  closely  connected 
with  that  of  girding  up  * fche  loins  * of  the  mind, 
checking  the  vague  wandering  of  thought  and 
speculation,  etc. 

Sobriety  in  this  sense  * gxiards  men  anlnst  the  **  intoxication  " 
of  false  prophets,  against  false  views  of  rpM,  against  moral 
and  doctrinal  caprices.'  ^ 

In  the  same  way,  St.  Paul  opposes  to  intoxication 
the  duty  of  being  ‘filled  witn  the  Spirit.**  The 
word,  however,  uiat  is  more  frequently  used  in 
this  connexion  is  the  verb  <ru4>povety;  the  adv. 
<ru)<f>p6ym  is  also  found,*  and  <r<a<ppo<Tinni  at  least 
once,  in  this  sense.*  The  grace  of  sobriety 
corresponds  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  world, 
and  to  the  fact  that  human  life  necessarily  involves 
warfare  and  struggle,  demanding  the  vi^anoe 
of  a soldier  and  the  endurance  of  an  athlete/* 

(1)  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  NT,  sobriety 
thus  includes  watchfulness  against  the  great 
enemies  of  our  salvation,*  and  against  the  danger 
of  being  overcome  by  the  intoxicating  draught 
of  pleasure,  the  pressure  of  worldly  care,  the 
example  of  an  evil  world.  This  is  the  temper 
enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  Mt  24****',  Lk  12®***®  and 
21^^;  the  wakeful  heart,  the  gi^ed  loins,  the 
lighted  lamp  are  symbols  of  the  spirit  which  should 
animate  the  Christian  in  a world  full  of  hidden 
snares,  deceits,  and  allurements. 

(2)  Sobriety  also  includes  a moderate  and 
temperate  use  of  creatures,  *a  moderate  delight 
and  satisfaction  in  prosperity,*^  the  temper  that 
does  not  expect  too  much  of  life  and  is  not  in- 
ordinately dismayed  or  depressed  by  adversity. 
Bernard  speaks  of  sobriety  as  the  counterpart  of 
two  fornoua  of  intoxication : 


'Ebrietas  exterior  voloptatam  efluaio,  interior  oarioeitatam 
oooopatio.'  S 

Sobriety  accordingly  involves  restraint  in  the 
matter  of  pleasure,*  and  the  curbing  of  curiosity. 
Practically  the  duty  of  sobriety  in  this  aspect  is 
identical  with  temperance  iq.v.). 

' The  sobriety  of  the  eoul  oonaiete  in  humility,  and  in  being 
content  with  necessaries.' 


(8)  A very  important  part  of  sobriety  is  a just 
self-estimate.  So  St.  Paul  insists,"  having  regard 
to  the  general  needs  of  the  community  and  the 
necessity  that  each  individual  should  realize  his 
true  function  and  place  in  it."  Sobriety  in  this 
sense  is  eq^uivalent  to  * the  philosophic  mind  * which 
comes  witn  years. 

'As  we  grow  older  ...  we  take  more  and  more  our  right 
plaoe  in  the  social  organism.  . . . We  recognize  that  we  are 
members  one  of  another.  That  is  a fact  whion  involves  a claim 
— the  claim  that  we  should  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves. 
We  recognize  that  one  member  cannot  suffer  without  the  other 
members  suffering  with  It.  . . . We  oome  to  accept  our  limita- 
tions. Internal  as  well  as  external.  ...  It  is  only  m middle  age 
that  meet  of  ue  are  able  to  say  calmly  of  our  rivals  : " he  must 
Lnoreass  but  I must  decrease.*' ' i* 

(4)  Finally,  sobriety  is  the  temper  that  results 
from  a particular  view  of  the  world  and  of  life — 
a view  everywhere  impli^  in  Scripture,  and 
equally  removed  from  shallow  optimism  and  from 
pessimism.  There  is  a frame  of  mind  which 
perhaps  finds  its  typical  embodiment  in  men  like 
Bishop  Butler. 

* Ws  should,*  he  says  in  a characteristic  paBa\ge,  * propose  to 
ourselves  peace  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  rather  feha.n  pursue 


1 a Bigg,  Tfu  SpUtUs  pf  St.  Peter  and  St,  Jude  (/CO), 
Edinburgh,  1901,  p.  llS- 
a Eph  618.  s Xit  218. 

* Ac  28*8,  where  it  is  opposed  to  * madness.' 

8 0t  lOo7Mai9«.  «1P68. 

I O.  BuU,  Serm.  xvL  (Worke,  Oxford.  1846,  t 409). 

8 Serm.  68  (Opera,  ed.  J.  Mabillon,  Paris,  1889,  i.  S 

* Of.  Aristotle's  definition  of  <r^a^^po<^Svn : fu<r6n 
riSoyde  (Bth.  Nie.  UL  10). 


. 2478). 

tiM<r6nie  iorl  wtpl 


10  Wilson,  Saera  Privata  (Workt.  v.  148). 

11  So  128. 

18  See  W.  Sanday  and  A.  O.  Headlam,  T?ie  SpittU  to  the 
Romanes  (/OC),  Edinburgh,  1902,  p.  866.  ^ 

18  W.  a.  Inge,  Truth  and  Falseh^  in  Religion,  London.  1906. 
pp.  86,  88 ; see  art.  HTnunirr.  * 


after  high  enjoyments.  . . . The  miseriee  of  life  brought  home 
to  ourselves  by  compassion  . . . would  beget  in  us  that 
moderation,  humility,  and  sobernees  of  mind,  which  has  been 
now  recommended : and  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  a season 
of  reoolieotion,!  the  only  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  us  to  a 
Just  sense  of  thingfs,  to  recover  us  out  of  that  fotgetfulness  of 
ourselves,  and  our  true  state,  which  it  is  manuest  far  the 
gnreatest  part  of  men  pass  tbeir  whole  lives  izu*  * 

This  temper  is  characteristic  also  of  Wordsworth 
and  the  whole  * Romantic  * school  of  poets.  Christi- 
anity sanctions  and  encourages  it,  in  so  far  as  it 
frankly  recognizes  the  presence  and  power  of  evil 
in  the  world,  and  the  close  relation  that  exists 
between  physical  and  moral  evil.  The  Christian 
habitually  l^rs  in  mind  the  inevitable  limitations 
of  human  nature  in  respect  of  knowledge,  power, 
and  character.  The  spirit  described  in  2 Co  6"  4* 
is  this  : ‘ sorrowful,  yet  alway  rejoicing,  perplexed, 
but  not  in  despair.^*  This  is  a temper  wluch,  as 
we  have  said,  corresponds  to  the  facte  of  life,  and 
which  is  not  unmindful  of  the  divinely  ordained 
regenerative  forces  which  are  at  work  in  the 
world,  countersu^ting  the  disturbing  and  dis- 
integrating elements  introduced  by  sin,  sorrow, 
and  death.*  It  is  a temper  which  finds  its 
characteristic  view  reflected  in  the  Bible,  which 
‘looks  on  the  world  as  God’s  world,*  and  with 
severe  truthfulness  takes  account  of  the  stem  and 
sombre  aspects  of  human  life, 

'the  hMvy  and  the  weary  weight 
Of  all  this  umntelli^ble  world.*  8 
Hence  Bishop  Wilson  enjoins  as  'our  greatest  wisdom*  *a 
constant  seriousness  of  temjMr ; an  univer^  oare  and  exactness 
of  life,  an  indifference  for  the  world ; self-denial,  sobriety,  and 
watchfulnese.*8 

The  Christian  character  is  a union  of  opposites. 
The  sobriety  described  above  is  quite  compatible 
with  fervour  of  spirit,^  ‘ joy  and  peace  in  believing,*  * 
and  cheerful  thankfulness  ‘for  all  things.**  In  a 
world  like  ours  all  things 

* Do  take  a sober  colouring  from  an  eye 
That  hath  kept  watch  o'er  man's  mortality* 
but  the  reign  of  God  is  a truth  which  countervails 
the  impression  made  on  the  heart  by  the  stem 
and  sombre  facts  of  life.  The  site  of  St.  Peter’s 
martyrdom  at  Rome  is  marked  by  an  obelisk 
bearing  the  inscription ; 

* Ohristus  vindt ; Ohristus  regnat ; Ohristus  imperat ; 

Yldt  Leo  ex  tribu  Juda.’ 


Sobriety  is  the  temper  which  has  great  things  in 
view,  and  which,  bemuse  it  believes  in  the  victory 
of  God,  learns  to  ‘ use  the  world  as  not  abusing  it.* 

LrrBXATTTaB. — ^J.  Butler,  The  Analogy  and  Sermone;  T. 
Wilson,  Sacra  Privata,  and  Maxime  o/  Piety  and  Morality, 
vol.  V.  of  Worke  (In  'Library  of  Anglo-Cathollo  Theology^ 
Oxford,  1847-60 ; Oomm.  on  the  Pastoral  i^istles. 

JEv  L Ottlett 

SOCIALISM.  — Socialism,  with  all  that  it 
implies  and  reveals  of  the  desires  and  possibilities 
of  human  life  in  this  world,  stands  in  thought  and 
history  as  g^athering  into  itself  tendencies,  ideals, 
impulses,  '^ions,  and  activities,  theoretical  and 
practical,  which  are  as  profoundly  significant  as 
any  in  our  modem  civilization,  and  the  power  and 
worth  of  which  for  the  future  of  mankind  no  one 
would  be  justified  in  estimating  on  a low  scale.  By 
enthusiastic  believers  socialism  has  been  described 
as  in  itself  a religion ; and  the  fact  that  for  thousands 
of  earnest  men  and  women,  feeling  themselves 
crushed  in  the  tangle  and  welter  of  human  existence, 
something  called  ‘socialism*  — often  something 
crude,  indefinite,  tinged  with  the  violence  of  dis- 
content— has  been  indeed  substituted  for  religion, 
and  made  the  goal  of  effort  and  the  standard  of 

1 The  sermon  wea  preached  on  the  First  Siinday  in  Lent. 

8 Serm.  6,  ' Upon  Oompassion  * ; cf.  Anal.  pt.  L ch.  4. 

8 CL  £o  8*8. 

< Of.  H.  Martensen,  Chrietian  Bthice  (Qeneral),  Eng[.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1885,  SX  51-68 ; T.  H.  Huxley.  Evolution  and  JBthice 
(Romanes  Lectur^  London,  1898,  p.  29  ff. 

8 Wordsworth,  Tintem  Abbey,  39. 

8 Saera  Privata  (Worke,  v.  147). 

7 Ro  1211.  8 Bo  1618.  9 Eph  618. 

1®  Wordsworth,  IntiTnatione  c/ Jivunortality,  20L 
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conduct,  is  an  indication  both  of  the  passion  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  lie  behind  all 
socialistic  theories,  even  the  crudest,  and  of  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  religion,  as  usually  understood, 
to  meet  desperate  problems  and  high  aspirations  in 
the  life  ana  thou^t  of  modem  men  and  women. 
It  would  be  unwise  and  unworthy  to  present 
socialism  as  an  insignihcant  thing,  whether  we  deal 
with  it  as  a theory  or  complex  of  theories  about 
existence,  as  a vision  of  what  human  society  might 
be  and  perhaps  ought  to  be,  or  as  a comprehensive 
ideal  to  be  achieved  in  the  future.  Socialism 
belongs  to  the  big  things  of  human  history  and 
endeavour. 

Aa  practically  all  writers  os  tbs  subject  bare  confessed, 
sodalira  Is  difficult  to  define  with  accuracy  and  brerlty  In  such 
a way  as  to  cover  all  that  the  term  contains,  still  more  all  that 
it  means  for  those  who  most  sincerely  and  devotedly  use  it 
Socialism  has  been  called  a relimon.  In  modem  history  it  stands 
before  the  observer  as  distinotly  a * movement,'  sometning  with 
its  ground  and  origin  in  life  rather  than  In  thought,  in  the 
factory,  the  workshop,  and  the  alum  rather  than  in  the  study. 
But  it  appears  egually  as  a theory,  or  more  truly  a complex  of 
theories,  economic  and  political,  concerned  with  aodal  existence 
and  organisation.  On  occasion  it  may  advance  to  the  rank  of  a 
philosophy.  It  has  been  described  as  the  * economic  philosophy 
of  the  suffering  classes.'  Again  and  again,  bv  upholders  and 
opponents  alike,  it  has  been  set  in  contrast  wiUi  the  philoeophy 
of  individualism  however  that  may  be  defined.  In  the 

later  years  of  the  19m  cent,  socialism  became  an  organized 
poUtidal  force  in  all  Western  States,  with  its  programmes, 
national  and  international,  ita  representatives  in  legislative 
assemblies,  its  parties,  and  ita  press.  Socialism  may,  therefore, 
be  considered  in  any  or  all  of  these  aspects,  and  attempts  at 
dsfinition  made  aocordinglv.  Further,  it  may  be  treated  sunply 
as  an  ideal  and  defined  or  described  under  the  form  of  a Utopia. 

A definition  that  shall  oover  all  the  possibilities  seems  beyond 
attainment.  The  best  way  of  approach  is  probably  through  a 
study  of  the  history  of  socialism,  as  a theory  and  aa  a political 
force,  with  a steady  and  sympathetic  eye  upon  the  actual 
oonditlons  of  human  existence  out  of  whioh  the  theories  ds« 
vsloped  and  within  which  alone  they  ooold  be  tamed  to  weapons 
of  practical  endeavour. 

I.  EJSTORICAL  SURVEY  OF  SOCIALISTIC  IDEAS. 
— ^In  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  history 
of  socialism  with  any  completeness  of  detail.  Only 
a survey  sufficient  to  bring  out  the  chief  char- 
acteristics, and  this  maimy  in  the  region  of 
socialistic  ideas  rather  than  sociaHstic  effort,  will 
be  attempted. 

i Socialism  a modern  development. — It  is 
Important  to  recognize  from  the  outset  that  social- 
ism, as  a historical  fact,  both  in  its  theoretical 
aspects  and  aa  possessing  political  and  prs^tical 
importance,  is  a modem  development.  If  socialism 
were  so  indefinite  as  to  be  only  the  philosophy, 
explicit  or  latent,  of  the  suffering  olasaes  of  manlond, 
or  if  we  indnde  under  it  any  and  every  attempt  at 
emancipation  on  the  part  of  people  in  economic  and 
social  enslavement,  or  again  any  vision  at  any  time 
of  a better  social  future  for  humanity,  any  ideal 
* Republic*  or  ‘Civitas  Dei*  or  * Kingdom  of 
Heaven  * that  imagination  has  bodied  forth,  then 
there  has  always  been  socialism ; but  it  is  rhetorical 
exaggeration  to  push  back  socialism  beyond  the 
limite  of  the  modem  period.  Those  limits  are 
fairly  definite.  They  may  be  taken  to  be,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  French  Revolution  and,  on  the  other, 
with  less  accuracy  as  to  delimiting  dates,  that 
series  of  changes,  in  the  social  and  economic 
stmctnre  of  civuization,  from  the  basis  of  fendsdism, 
the  land,  and  economically  individualized  pro- 
duction, to  the  basis  of  commercialism,  capitad, 
machinery,  and  collective  production,  which  is 
summed  up  under  the  phrase  *the  Industrial 
Revolution.^  We  need  lo^  no  farther  back  than 
the  last  quarter  of  the  I8th  cent,  for  the  beginnings 
of  sociahsm. 

iL  Early  socialistic  thought  illustrated  : 
ITS  sources. — J.  T.  Merz  ^ points  out  that  the  his- 
torian Michelet  opens  his  History  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  *by  intimucing  three  great  Socisdista.* 

^ Ristory  European  Thought  in  the  TIXth  Contury^  Edin- 
burgh, 1890-1912,  Iv.  472  fl. 
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It  is  a significant  beginning,  and  reveals  profound 
insight  into  the  deeper  cnirrents  of  19th  cent,  life 
and  mto  the  importance  of  socialism.  The  socialists 
whom  Michelet  names  are  Babeuf  (1764-97),  Saint- 
Simon  (1760-1826),  and  Fourier  (1772-1837). 

These  men,  be  says,  * emerge  about  the  same  time  from  the 
prisons  of  the  Terror.  Their  ideas,  to  begin  with,  are  in  no 
wise  discordant ; they  have  the  same  point  of  denture : 
humanity,  pity,  the  outlook  on  extreme  miserv.  . . . l^atever 
opinion  one  may  form  of  the  three  famous  Utopists,  we  must 
admit  that  their  systems,  even  their  eccentricities,  sprang  from 
an  admirable  emotion,  from  the  rising  of  a most  generous  feeling. 
Babeuf  asks  only  for  the  division  of  deserted  lands,  abounding 
everywhere.  In  order  to  moke  them  productive : Right  Is  the 
single  basis,  the  universal  right  of  men  to  a sufficient  living. 
8aint<Bimon  desires  Propress  . . . Fourier  raves  for  H^arm<mg.°i 
Far  more  important  than  the  ‘systems*  which 
these  men  desired  or  the  practical  demand  whic^ 
they  made  are^  ba  Michelet  suggests,  the  motives 
underlying  their  writings,  the  controlling  ideas  with 
which  they  worked,  and  the  assumptions  on  which 
they  rest^  They  aimed,  in  the  end,  at  nothing 
less  than  an  entire  reconstruction  of  society,  a 
radical  alteration  in  the  whole  method  and  maimer 
of  human  living.  In  so  doing  they  established  from 
the  outset  a characteristic  ox  sociuism  which  it  has 
always  retained,  and  lapse  from  which  may  truly 
he  regarded  aa  lapse  from  genuine  socialism.  Botn 
as  theory  and  as  movement,  socialism  seeks  to 
envisage  and  to  establish  an  order  of  social  existence 
totally  different  from  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  m<mem  industrial  civilization.  The  order  of 
social  smd  economic  life  which  the  Industrial 
Revolution  induced  was  accompanied  from  its  in- 
ception by  the  demand  for  an  altogether  new  order. 
In  a sense,  though  not  quite  in  the  sense  intended 
by  hin^  the  contention  which,  as  we  shall  indicate, 
Karl  Marx  insisted  on  as  so  important,  to  the  effect 
that  the  capitsdistic  order  of  life  contains  within 
itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  ia  true 
enough.  Revolt  hac  been  with  modem  indus- 
trialism all  along,  its  second  self,  its  perpetual 
shadow.  The  mind  and  heart  of  modem  life,  which 
in  the  French  Revolution,  despite  awful  failures 
and  disiUusionment,  received  so  rich  an  emancipa- 
tion, have  ever  been  in  conflict  against  machinery, 
the  p^nliar  force  in  the  Induatrisd  Revolution ; ana 
socimism  represents  in  no  small  degree  the  peraiat- 
ent  struggle  of  mind  and  heart  against  machinery. 
Feelings  of  pity,  a sympathetic  enthusiasm  for 
hnmaiuty,  belief  in  eqnaJhty  and  brotherhood  and 
the  rights  of  man,  distmst  of  ‘ civilization,*  a strong 
sense  of  the  injustice  and  ugliness  of  poverty  ana 
misery — these  emotional  and  spiritual  q^ualities,  so 

Eotent  in  producing  the  mighty  upheaval  in  France, 
ved  on  into  the  era  of  the  factory  and  the  machine 
as  perpetual  incentives  to  criticism  and  discontent ; 
they  are  the  moral  springs  of  every  consciously 
elaborated  socialistic  theory,  even  the  most  appar- 
ently materialistic,  and  they  are  the  real  sources  of 
energy  in  every  socialist  movement.  It  is,  there- 
fore, significant  that  men  like  Saint-Simon  and 
Fourier,  who  influenced  socialism  in  the  beginning, 
were  more  Utopian  than  scientific,  more  akin  to 
the  poets  than  to  the  sociolog^ta  or  economists, 
more  open  to  the  logic  of  the  heart  than  to  that  of 
the  philosophy  of  history. 

X.  Saint-^imon. — If  socialism  seeks  a beginning 
in  the  thought  of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  and  their 
followers,  we  most  admit  that  it  originates  from 
men  who  had  a geniune  passion  for  humanity. 
They  sought  after  a complete  reorganization  of 
society  which  should  allow  human  beings  full 
opportunity  to  develop  and  display  the  auaiities  of 
humanity  which  they  possessed ; they  oelieved  in 
the  natural  goodness  of  man,  in  his  natural  ability 
to  achieve  aosolnte  truth,  and  in  his  natural  and 
inalienable  right  to  full  and  satisfying  life.  The 
systems  whicn  they  imagined  as  likely  to  give 
1 Michelet,  HisL  du  XIX*  «Ae4e,  L 1,  quoted  in  Men,  loo.  eU. 
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human  nature  the  beat  chance  to  be  itself  would 
hardly  pass  muster  now  as  in  accord  with  received 
socialisUc  theory.  Saint-Simon,  who  directed 
his  sense  of  revolt  mainly  against  the  ancient  r4g^e 
and  viewed  the  approaching  change  to  industrialism 
as  good  in  itself,  seems  to  contemplate  an  ordering 
of  society  in  which  spiritual  power  shall  ^ vested 
in  men  of  science,  and  temporal  power  in  repre- 
sentatives of  the  property-possessing  class,  leaders 
of  the  new  Industrialism — a disastrous  heresy, 
viewed  from  a later  standpoint.  The  contrast 
between  labour  and  capital,  so  prominent  in  sub- 
8e<^uent  theo^,  is  not  present  to  him.  In  the 
writings  of  his  later  life  his  interest,  it  is  true, 
becomes  more  and  more  hxed  on  the  question  of  the 
condition  of  the  poorest  classes  in  society.  In  his 
New  Christianity  (1826)  he  emphasizes  tnis  aspect 
of  the  matter  reputedly  and  develops  the  view 
that  the  main  function  of  society  is  the  betterment 
of  the  moral  and  physical  existence  of  the  poorest 
class : society  ought  to  organize  itself  in  the  way 
best  adaptea  for  attaining  this  end.  This  was 
Saint-Simon’s  final  interpretation  of  the  Christian 
ethic,  a true  philosophy^  of  the  suffering  classes, 
and  an  attempt,  not  noticeable  in  his  earlier  works, 
to  place  his  social  theories  on  a religious  basis  and 
present  them  indeed  as  a necessary  fulfilment  of 
Christian  truth.  Saint-Simon’s  writings  contain 
many  fruitful  and  brilliant  ideas,  and  there  are  few 
of  the  great  social  problems  of  modem  life  on  which 
he  does  not  touch  ; but  his  schemes  have  historical 
interest  only.  His  main  contribution  was  to  pre- 
sent plainly  the  truth  that  the  crucial  problem  of 
the  new  modem  world  which  he  saw  opening  before 
him  would  be  nothing  less  than  the  mtimate 
organuation  of  society  as  a whole.  Among  his 
more  immediate  followers,  in  the  midst  of  many 
extravagances  which  brought  the  whole  complex  of 
his  ideas  into  disrepute,  we  find  notions  whicn  were 
destined  to  play  a gpreat  part  in  later  socialistic 
thought.  The  definite  attack  on  private  ovmership, 
soon  to  become  one  of  the  cardinal  chfuiacteristics  of 
socialism,  finds  emphasis,  and  there  is  development 
towards  doctrines  of  extreme  communism,  whilst 
the  conception  that  the  principle  of  association  (co- 
operation) must  be  fundamental  in  social  organiza- 
tion becomes  prominent ; we  get  the  first  hints  of 
the  emancipation  of  women  and  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  politicskl  and  economic  equality  of  the  sexes  as 
necessary  to  worthy  social  life. 

2,  Fourier.  — The  underlying  assumptions  on 
which  Fourier,  a clearer  and  more  systematic 
though  less  influential  thinker,  rested  nis  views 
were  much  the  same  as  Saint-Simon’s.  He  believed 
in  the  ultimate,  native  goodness  of  human  nature, 
and  desired  a social  organization  that  should  give 
freedom  for  full  exercise  of  every  individual’s 
capacity  and  desire.  Set  free  from  restraints, 
human  nature,  he  believed,  would  inevitably  work 
towards  harmony.  The  social  system  which  he 
imagined  ^ adequate  to  meet  the  need  for  freedom 
w interesting  as  representing  a tendency  in  social- 
ism opposed  to  the  corresponding  dominant  tend- 
ency ot  the  Saint-Simon  school.  Whereas  Saint- 
Simon  looked  rather  to  centralization  and  what 
we  might  call  bureaucratic  government,  by  scien- 
tific experts,  as  the  way  of  social  salvation,  JPourier 
envisages  a tremendous  development  of  the  small, 
autonomous  gproup — a kind  of  village  commune 
with  full  local  self-government — as  the  basis  of 
social  organization.  He  thought  that  such  an 
arrangement  would  ^ow  a greater  measure  of 
real  needom  to  the  individual  than  any  other 
method,  freedom  for  the  individucd  being  the 
object  of  social  organization. 


autonomouf  power  over  m wide  an  area  as  possible— appear 
again  and  agiun  throi^hout  the  history  of  socialism  and  might 
even  be  taken  as  diswntiating  schools  ot  socialist  thought 
one  from  another.  Saint-Simon  represents  one  tenden^ 
Fourier  the  other.  Intellectually  and  spiritually  the  one 
thinker  belongs  to  the  camp  of  the  bureaucrats,  the  other  to 
that  of  the  anarchists.  Soofallsm  knows  both. 

These  early  French  thinkers,  and  we  may  say 
practically  ail  who  can  be  described  as  socialistic 
thinkers  throughout  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent., 
developed  their  ideas  on  the  basis  of  a profound 
belief  in  human  reason  and  in  an  underlying 
natural  law,  natural  right,  natural  harmony  <3 
created  things,  due  to  the  goodness  of  (jk>d  or  of 
Nature,  which  it  was  the  highest  business  of 
reason  to  discover  and  to  accept.  In  their  view 
the  ultimate  principle  of  reality,  God  or  Nature, 
had  intended  an  orderly  and  harmonious  creation, 
and  as  part  of  that  creation  an  orderly  and 
harmonious  human  society,  in  which  man  could 
be  happy.  The  principles  of  that  natural  social 
harmony  and  organization  existed  in  rebus  cetemis 
and  only  recuired  looking  for.  ‘ Has  not  Nature,’ 
exclaims  Caoet,  a typical  socialistic  thinker  of  the 
time,  * endowed  ns  with  intelligence  and  reason 
with  which  to  organise  happiness,  society,  and 
equality?’  True  social  organization  is  a matter 
of  knowledge  and  perception ; only  reveal  the  un- 
derlying natural  principles  of  society  to  mankind, 
educate  men’s  minds,  and  their  reason  will  accept 
and  act  on  them  and  all  will  be  well. 

3.  Rousseau. — In  all  this  belief  in  reason  and 
natural  right  and  order,  which  had  and  still  has 
so  much  to  do  with  the  vitality  of  socialistic  specu- 
lation, there  is  clearly  discernible  the  influence  of 
the  spiritual  forces  that  helped  to  bring  about  the 
French  Revolution,  and  particularly  the  influence 
of  Rousseau  (^.v.),  the  mther  of  so  many  of  the 
greatest  ideas  in  modem  thought.  It  was  very 
largely  from  Rousseau  and  kindred  sources  that 
the  early  socialistic  thinkers  learnt  their  belief  in 
the  goooness  and  perfectibility  of  human  nature, 
their  distrust  or  civilization  and  consequent 
demand  for  a new  start  in  history,  a complete 
change,  their  conviction  that  mankmd  needs  and 
must  have,  and  can  rationally  devise,  a political 
constitution  and  an  economic  and  social  structure 
that  shall  give  the  individual  full  freedom  of 
personal  life,  and  their  optimistic  faith  in  progress 
and  education.^  Convinced,  thus,  that  man  was 
intended  for  happiness  and  was  by  nature  a social 
being,  and  yet  seeing  all  around  them  unhappiness, 
misery,  crimes,  disorders  of  all  kinds,  they  could 
only  conclude  that  the  laws  of  nature  had  been 
defied  or  misunderstood,  and  that  the  way  out  of 
the  morass  was  a new  application  of  reason  to 
the  discovery  of  these  laws  and  a complete  re- 
organization of  society  on  the  basis  of  them.  The 
fact  that  other  thinkers  of  the  period  also  believed 
in  a * natural  ’ order  for  society,  and  thought  that 
they  bad  discovered  that  natural  order  in  industri- 
alism, free  competition,  and  capitalism,  does  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  the  pioneers  of  socialism 
very  much.  Views  opposed  to  their  own  belonged, 
no  doubt,  to  what  Owen  called  * the  irrationality 
and  insanity  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
human  race.’  Adthough  the  systems  of  the  first 
socialists  differ  considerably  from  one  another  in 
detail,  the  authors  of  them  are  agreed  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  rational  order  is  different  from 
the  one  in  which  they  lived,  and  tend  to  reach 
agreement  also  in  the  iD^ef  that  among  the  natural 
principles  of  social  harmony  and  organization  there 
may  be  found  at  least  two  whicn  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  axiomatic : (1)  that  common  property 
IS  natural  and  therefore  necessary  to  happiness. 


These  tendencies,  the  one  towards  oentralleed  aroverx] 
ment  and  the  abeolutUdng  of  the  State,  the  other  toward 
groap-orKanixation  and  deoentraliation  ~ the  spreading  o 


1 All  the  early  socialists  were  great  believers  in  propaganda 
and  had  a remarkable  faith  and  trust  in  manklna’s  ]^wer  ot 
understanding.  They  thought  that  men  had  only  to  be  shown 
the  truth  in  order  to  act  upon  it. 
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(2)  that  labour  the  ordy  title  to  property.  All 
socialistic  economics  may  be  said  to  be  variations 
on  these  fundamental  themes. 

4.  Robert  Owen. — A very  interesting  and  re- 
markable illustration  of  socialistic  ideas,  of  the 
rationalist  and  Utopian  kind,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  and  the  practical  activities  of  Robert 
Owen  (1771-1858). 

Owen  was  a man  of  extraordinary  oapadtV  and  neat  person- 
ality. His  career  was  a varied  and  amazintf  one ; In  the  course 
of  it  he  rose  to  wealth  and  European  reputation  as  a Buocessful 
manufacturer  with  novel  ideas  of  treating  his  workers,  and 
yank  to  poverty  and  ill-repute  as  an  advocate  of  extreme  oom- 
ipnniiiTn,  a supporter  of  social  change  and  militant  trade  union- 
ism, and  an  experimentalist  in  communist  settiements.  As  a 
*mMel  empioyer*  in  his  famous  factory  at  New  Lanark  he 
introduced  reforms,  amenities,  privileges,  opportunities  of 
education,  for  his  work-peopie,  wnich  ahowea  on  his  part  a 
deeply  humane  insight  into  the  social  problems  and  sadness  of 
the  new  Industrial  era,  and  also  laid  down  the  lines  that  were 
later  followed  in  many  respects  when  legislation  had  to  step  in, 
perforce,  to  remedy  some  of  the  worst  evlis  of  competition  and 
mechanic^  Industry.  The  direction  and  character  of  his  later 
activitiee  may  be  illustrated  by  such  facte  as  these : in  1825  he 
established,  at  his  own  expense,  a communist  society  at  New 
Harmony,  In<^na ; in  1882  he  attempted,  on  a small  scale,  the 
establishment  of  ‘an  eqtdtable  labour  exchange  system,  in 
which  exchange  was  effected  by  means  of  labour  notes,  the  u8\ial 
of  exchange  and  the  usual  middlemen  being  alike  super- 
seded * ; ^ in  1884  he  was  mainly  responsibie  for  the  appearance, 
with  amazing  though  short-Uved'suocessu  of  the ' Qrand  National 
Oonsolidated  Trades  Union,'  with  syndicaliat  Ideals,  in  1836  for 
the  ' Association  of  all  Glasses  of  all  Nations,'  a premonitory 
sign  of  socialistic  internationalism. 

Owen’s  socialistic  thought,  which  chiefly  concerns 
us,  set  forth  mainly  in  his  I^ew  View^ Society 
and  The  Book  of  the  New  Moral  World  (1836),  is 
based  on  the  familiar  belief  in  reason  and  natural 
right  and  in  ultimate  principles  of  natural  social 
order  and  social  harmony  which  reason  can  discover. 
Those  principles  Owen  thought  he  had  discovered, 
and  in  his  writings  he  undertakes  to  ei^lain  them 
for  the  benefit  ot  his  fellows.  Give,  first  of  all, 
freedom  to  human  nature,  and  it  will  develop  a 
form  of  society  in  harmony  with  natural  law. 
Systems  of  restriction  are  aue  to  the  stupidity 
of  man  refusing  to  follow  reason ; they  prevent 
human  nature  doing  its  proper  work.  The  present 
social  system  is  a monstrous  imposition  which 
must  be  got  rid  of ; enlightenment  of  reason  and 
education  will  achieve  its  destruction.  Owen 
apparently  believed  that  there  once  was  histori- 
caUy  a true  social  order,  in  accordance  with 
nature,  and  the  new  order  which  he  dwiderated 
was  a reproduction  of  that  first  paradise.  The 
eternal  pi^ciples  of  natural  social  order  were  com- 
munistic. By  natural  right,  property  is  common. 
Therefore  the  institution  of  private  property  must 
be  abolished.  Owen  contended  (and  the^  conten- 
tion has  been  repeated  in  socialist  teaching  time 
and  again)  that  the  institution  of  private  proper^ 
is  the  root  of  bM  divisions  and  separations  in 
society,  the  basis  of  economic  poverty  and  of  the 
difference  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  source 
of  all  jealousies,  rivalries,  striies,  and  wars ; 
private  property,  he  maints^ed,  is  not  necessary 
to  meet  human  needs,  nor  is  competitive  industry, 
based  on  private  property,  the  best  way  of  satisfy- 
ing legitimate  human  wan  ts.  Co-operative  labour, 
aiaed  Dy  science  and  machinery,  would  produce  so 
much  wealth  that  not  only  would  all  needs  be 
supplied,  but  there  would  be  abundimee  beyond 
all  wants  or  wishes,  so  that  ‘any  desire  for  indi- 
vidual accumulation  or  inequality  of  condition* 
would  cease.  This  communism  of  the  natural 
order  Owen  carried  to  some  lengths  with  regard 
to  the  institutions  of  marriage  and  the  family, 
making  marriage  an  easily  terminable  contract, 
whilst  nis  extreme  belief  in  the  necessiW  for^  the 
free  play  of  individual  preferences  and  feelings 
and  his  equally  extreme  distrust  of  man-made  laws 
led  him  far,  though  with  inconsistencies,  in  the 
direction  of  anarchism. 

1 Of.  Kirkup,  Hist,  of  Socialism^,  p.  67. 


Owen  was  not  content  with  preacUng  his  soolalietio  oommnn- 
ism ; he  made  valiant  attempts  to  practise  it,  obeeased  some- 
what by  the  heroic,  though  mistaken,  idea,  which  appears  over 
and  over  again  in  socialist  history,  that  the  beet  way  of  destroy- 
ing the  present  evfl  social  order  and  establishing  the  new 
natural  and  good  order  is  to  start  out  at  once  and  build  'com- 
munities ' within  the  existing  fabric  of  society,  on  the  bests  of 
the  laws  discovered  by  reason.  Owen  tried  this  method  and 
failed,  though  not  before  he  bad  created  considerable  interest 
and  set  going  a stream  of  i>otent  influence.  A recent  socialist 
writer  has  siud  that  the  promulgation  of  Owen's  ideas  on  the 
'oommnnity'  forms  a landmark  and  may  be  reckoned  as  the 
beginning  of  modem  socialism.  The  olaim  is  ex^sme ; hut 
without  doubt  the  ideas  which  Owen  expounded  have  played 
a tremendous  part  in  socialist  thought,  whilst  the  sentunents 
from  which  his  ideas  drew  their  inspiration  are  characteristio, 
both  in  their  good  points  and  in  their  defects,  of  every  social- 
Istio  Utopia  that  baa  been  imagined,  portrayed,  or  attempted. 

Another  not  nnim  portent  aspect  in  socls^tio 
thought  which  finds  remarkable  illustration  in  the 
ideas  of  Owen  may  be  mentioned  here.  He  seems 
to  have  perceived  with  great  clearness  that  the 
troubles  of  social  existence  under  the  new  regime  of 
mstchines  and  factories  were  economic  rather  than 
political ; he  was  concerned  more  with  the  worker 
at  his  work  than  with  the  citizen  in  the  larger  life 
of  the  community.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
envisage  the  social  situation  definitely  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  economically  enslaved  work- 
man. As  a result,  he  and  his  followers  were  often 
thought  to  be  lukewarm  towards  the  agitations 
for  political  reform  and  the  securing  of  the 
franchise,  which  aroused  much  popular  enthusi- 
asm at  the  time.  Owen  did  not  oelieve  that  the 
way  to  the  social,  and  still  more  the  economic, 
revolution  which  he  desired  lay  through  the  con- 
trolling of  political  and  parliamente^  power. 
Political  democracy  appearea  to  him  ‘ quite  second- 
ary to  Industrial  Democracy,  or  the  co-operative 
ownership  and  control  of  industry  answering  to 
the  economic  co-operatiou  in  all  industrial^  pro- 
cesses which  had  ^en  brought  about  by  maohinery 
and  factory  organization,  and  which  had  removed 
manufacture  irrevocably  from  the  separate  fire- 
sides of  independent  individual  pr^uoers.  . . . 
Owen  and  his  more  enthusiastic  disciples  were 
persuaded  that  a universal  voluntary  a8s<^iation 
of  workers  for  productive  purposes  on  nis  principles 
would  render  the  political  organization  of  society 
of  comparatively  trivial  account.*  ^ 

When  his  isolated  communities  of  prodneers 
failed  to  realize  his  dream,  Owen  hit  on  the  idea 
of  turning  the  trade  unions,  defensive  combing 
tions  of  workmen,  into  the  voluntary  communistic 
associations,  ‘National  Companies,*  as  he  called 
them,  which  should  supersede  both  the  capitalist 
manufacturers  and  the  State.  All  that  the 
workers  had  to  do  was  to  combine  into  such 
associations  of  producers  as  Owen  imagined,  and 
the  capitalistic  system  was  doomed.  Just  how 
the  associations  of  producers  were  to  secure 
the  transfer  of  Industries  from  the  existing  pro- 
prietors Owen  does  not  seem  to  have  made  clear ; 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  approved  of  violence, 
and  the  concept  of  the  ‘ general  strike  * is  not 
adopted  by  him,  although  that  method  was  advo- 
cated by  contemporaries. 

In  various  forms  this  idea  of  voluntary  oo-(mera- 
tive  associations  of  producers  has  appearea  fre- 
quently in  socialistic  tmonght  and  effort.^  But  the 
notion  of  turning  the  trade  unions  into  such  associa- 
tions was  distinctly  an  inspiration  on  the  part  of 
Owen  himself,  and,  as  the  quite  recent  history  both 


1 Of-  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb,  Hist,  of  Trads  Unionism, 
new  e^,  p.  189f.  ...  , ^ 

a We  may  instance  the  social  workshops— associations  of 
workers  provided  with  capital  by  the  SUto— conceived  and 
attempted  by  Louis  Blanc  in  JVanoe  about  1848  (see  ^ 
OrganUotion  du  travail,  Paris,  1889).  Ferdinand  Las^e,  tte 
founder  of  Genna.n  socialism  as  a politic^  force,  ^v^ted 
sseociations  of  producers  working  with  ci^ital  supplied  by  t*a 
State,  as  a practical  method  of  advance.  We  mav 
the  teU-govemlng  workshops  favoured  by  the  Christian 
Sooialists^  in  England. 
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of  trade  union  theory  and  of  socialist  theory  has 
shown,  a much  bigger  said  more  fruitful  idea  than 
some  of  Owen’s  critics  have  allowed.  The  point, 
however,  to  be  emphasized  here  is  that  Owen’s 
ideas  in  this  respect  sprang  from  the  fact  that,  m 
envisaging  the  social  and  economic  problem  of  his 
time,  be  fixed  hLs  attention  on  tne  worker  as 
producer,  the  worker  at  his  work,  more  than  on 
anything  else.  Freedom  for  the  individual  in  his 
inaustriu  life,  the  power  of  self-government  and 
self-control  there,  was  what  Owen  wanted  to 
secure.  The  fact  is  that,  like  most  of  the  Utopians 
of  his  time  and  since,  he  begins  his  socialism  with 
the  individual.  There  is  another  school  of  socialist 
theoxy  which  begins  definitely  with  the  concept  of 
* the  State,*  the  community  as  a whole,  ‘ society  ’ 
as  such,  the  ‘social  organism,’  and  so  forth.  Tne 
difference  is  very  great,  with  regard  both  to  the 
way  in  which  the  socialistic  Utopia  is  envisaged 
ana  to  the  methods  by  which  it  is  to  be  achieved. 

There  hats  been  a tendency  in  some  sociaUstio 
vnriters  to  treat  almost  with  contempt  all  this 
earlier  socialist  speculation.  Marx  and  Engels 
described  it  all  alike  as  * Utopian,*  a term  not 
overburdened  with  respect,  in  contrast  with  their 
own  ‘ scientific  * socialism.  Others  have  quarrelled 
with  it  because  it  has  no  read  philosophy  of 
history,  no  sense  of  historical  evolution,  above  all 
no  concept  of  ‘the  State,*  whilst  its  criticism  of 
social  conditions  is  rejected  a^  sentimental.  The 
sources  of  its  intellectual  origin  in  the  rationalism 
of  the  18th  cent,  are  suspect.  Its  inclination 
towards  extreme  communism  in  economic  theory 
and  voluntaristic  ainarchism  in  politicad  theory 
makes  it  repugnant  to  some  types  of  mind.  But 
no  one  can  readly  hope  to  understand  socialism 
without  consideration  of  its  early  Utopian  period. 
Ideas  ohanracteristio  of  all  socialistic  thought  were 
then  imd  there  developed,  or  at  leaist  set  going. 
But,  even  more  si^ificantly  still,  these  early 
Utopians — amd  this  leature  is  characteristic  of  all 
others  like  them  — reflected  and  expressed  the 
usually  voiceless  feelings  and  aapurations  of 
oppressed  maisses,  and  particularly  or  the  crushed 
and  enslaved  individual,  out  of  which  socialism 
most  truly  springs,  aind  they  never  failed  to  waken 
the  paission  for  fre^om  ana  individuality  without 
which  socialism  is  unrecognizable.  In  d^ault  of  a 
philosophy  of  history  and  a sense  of  historical 
evolution  they  had  faith  in  humanity,  belief  in 
the  perfectibility  of  man  by  education,  and  a 
strong  apocalyptic  idealism,  leading  them  to 
expect  the  dawn  of  a new  era,  as  it  were,  on  the 
morrow. 

iii.  Early  socialistio  thought  and  rising 
DEMOCRACY.  — Socialism  can  never  be  properly 
appreciated  in  any  of  its  aspects  unless  it  is  seen 
in  intimate  connexion  with  the  life  of  the  working- 
classes  of  society,  and  its  best  exponents  have 
been  just  those  wno,  either  through  actual  experi- 
ence or  through  sympathetic  imagination,  have 
entered  most  fully  mto  the  feeling  and  passion  of 
the  working  life  of  working  people.  The  early 
pioneers  of  socialistic  thought  were  the  voices  of 
new  forces  and  new  classes  in  socie^,  above  all 
of  that  characteristic  product  of  the  Industrial 
Revolution  known  commonly  as  ‘ the  working- 
class,’  described  more  technically  as  ‘the  pro- 
letariat.* 

X.  Emancipation  of  the  proletariat.  — Werner 
Sombart  defines  socialism  as  ‘the  intellectual 
embodiment  of  the  modern  Social  Movement,*  and 
the  ‘ Social  Movement*  he  takes  to  be  the  totcdity 
of  ‘ all  the  attempts  at  emancipation  on  the  part  of 
the  proletariat.*/  That  definition  brings  out  the 
fact,  which  it  is  important  to  emphasize,  that 
socialism  is  and  always  has  been,  theoretically 

1 ScciaZUm  and  the  Social  Movement^  Eng.  tr.,  Introd.  p.  1. 


and  practically,  a movement  in  thought  and  life 
intimately  concerned  and  connected  with  certain 
particular  social  classes,  roughly  the  wage-earning 
classes,  economically  the  most  insecure  ana 
menaced  members  in  the  social  whole.  The  more 
modem,  and  so-called  ‘scientific,*  way  of  regard- 
ing socialism,  which  would  elevate  it  to  the 
position  of  a political  philosophy,  or  a doctrine  of 
society,  as  it  were,  in  its  own  metaphysical  right, 
is  really  mistaken  and  historically  incorrect.  In 
the  sources  of  its  vitality,  and  in  the  general 
scope  of  its  most  characteristic  ideas,  socialism 
might  not  inaccurately  be  described  as  the  philo- 
so^y  of  an  oppressed  social  class,  which  was  itself 
the  product  of  a particular  series  of  economic 
developments  and  a particular  kind  of  economic 
organization. 

The  Industrial  Revolution,  which  we  have 
pointed  to  as  one  of  the  limits  beyond  which  it  is 
needless  to  look  for  socialism,  created  new  social 
forces  and  social  classes.  Especially,  it  created, 
on  the  one  side,  the  social  class  possessing  capital 
and  the  power  to  employ  labour  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  social  class  possessing  nothing  but  power 
to  work,  and  depenaent  on  tne  capi^istic  class 
for  opportunity  to  exercise  that  power,  and  so 
to  live.  There  had  been  land-less  men  before: 
there  were  now  capital-less  men — men  possess- 
ing power  and  skul  to  labour,  but  destitute 
of  the  economic  facilities  for  utilizing  their 
labour  and  making  it  productive.  That  was  the 
root  fact  of  the  new  situation  created  by  the 
change  to  industrialism ; it  is  the  dominating  social 
fact  of  the  19th  cent,  and  of  modem  oivili^tion. 
The  coming  of  machinery,  the  application  of 
science  to  industry,  the  collectivization  of  pro- 
duction by  the  factory  system,  and  in  the  early 
years  of  the  new  era  the  amazing  rapidity  with 
which  wealth  was  gained,  affording  temptation 
and  opportunity  to  unscrupulous  greed  and  selfish- 
ness, speedily  intensified  the  new  class  divisions 
and  deepened  the  misery  of  the  non-possessing 
members  of  society.  The  story  of  that  evolution 
is  well  known ; the  social  history  of  England  for 
certainly  the  first  half  of  the  19th  cent.,  if  not 
more,  illustrates  the  condition  of  things  only  too 
well.^  Admittedly  the  new  era  produced  ‘steer- 
ing classes  * and  there  was  need  and  room  for  ‘ an 
economic  philosophy  of  the  suffering  classes.’ 
Socialism  rose  to  answer  that  need.  Socialistic 
ideas  were  the  intellectual  formulation  of  desires, 
aspirations,  half -conscious  longings  and  stirrings 
after  freedom,  fuller  and  better  life,  felt  by  these 
economically  subordinate  social  classes.  Often  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  a socialistic  idea  owed 
its  origin  to  an  independent  thinker  and  was 
accepted  by  the  prolet^at,  or  whether  the  man 
who  formulated  the  idea  first  discerned  it  germinat- 
mg  in  the^  mind  of  the  stmggling  proletariat 
it^lf.  Socialism,  at  any  rate,  nas  been  a live 
force  only  when  there  has  been  close  interaction 
between  its  intellectual  formulation  in  the  realm 
of  ideas  and  the  instinctive  thought  and  feeling 
of  the  proletariat,  or,  if  we  like  the  phrase  better, 
the  heart  of  the  people. 

2.  The  Chartist  movement. — We  may  illus- 
trate what  we  have  just  said,  and  also,  perhaps, 
bring  out  some  further  characteristic  ideas  of 
socialism  by  a brief  consideration  of  the  remark- 
able Chartist  movement  which  largely  constituted 
the  life  of  the  English  working-classes  for  a 

1 The  pitiful  itory  of  these  yean  has  been  told  frequently, 
perhaps  nowhere  better,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  thirty  years  of 
the  century,  than  in  the  soolal  studies  of  J.  L.  and  Barbara 
Hammond,  The  Village  Labourer.  1760-1889.  London,  1911,  and 
The  Tovm  Labourer,  1760-1888,  do.  1017.  The  terrible  indict- 
ment drawn  by  Earl  Marx  In  JOaa  Kapital,  8 vols..  Hamburg, 
1867-96,  will  always  be  olassic.  The  noveds  of  Kingsley  and 
Dickens  tell  the  same  story,  and  there  is  a mass  of  other 
evidence. 
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quarter  of  a century,  and  the  actual  connexion  of 
which  with  socialistic  thought  has  not  been  as 
fully  recognized  as  it  ought  to  have  been.^ 

The  Chartist  movement  was  the  most  complete 
expression  of  the  revolutionary  temper  of  the 
English  working  - classes,  developed  in  them, 
slowly  and  painfully,  by  the  bitter  actual  experi- 
ence of  what  the  Industrial  Kevolution  meant  in 
their  lives.  It  was  not  the  work  of  agitators, 
but  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  oppressed  men 
and  women,  no  longer  to  be  restrained.  It  was  a 
movement  of  the  new  industrial  proletariat,  the 
first  of  its  kind  that  the  world  had  seen.  Ju^  as 
the  Industrial  Kevolution  itself  ran  its  opening 
stages  earlier  and  more  quickly  in  England  than 
elsewhere,  so,  quite  naturally,  it  there  earlier  than 
elsewhere  revved  within  itself  the  power  of 
provoking  resistance  and  opposition  inherent  in  its 
constitution  ; the  capitalistic,  competitive  mode  of 
social  organization  creates  a class  of  people  whose 
only  hope  of  endurable  existence  consists  in  de- 
stroying the  creature  that  begat  them. 

' The  Induatriel  RevolutdoD/  it  has  been  trulj  said,  * obliged 
everybody  whom  it  affected  to  think  about  the  problema  it 
raised,  and  when  they  addressed  themselves  to  these  problems 
the  ri<^  and  the  poor  started  from  different  standpomte : the 
rich  from  the  ahetractions  of  property,  the  poor  from  the  tacts 
of  their  own  lives.  As  a result  there  developed  two  different 
systems  of  morality.  For  it  makes  a great  deal  of  difference 
whether  experience  U passed  through  the  sieve  of  hypothesis 
and  theory,  or  whether  hypothesis  and  theory  are  passed 
through  the  sieve  of  experience.  The  upper-class  explanations 
oessea  to  be  satisfying  to  men  and  women  who  wanted  to  know 
why  they  were  starving  in  the  midst  of  great  wealth.'  > 

Instinctively  and  subconsciously,  driven  by 
pressure  of  experience,  the  working-classes  of  the 
new  society  were  making,  on  the  basis  of  their 
oivn  needs  and  suppressed  desires,  a philosophy  of 
social  life  cmd  an  economic  theory  which  were 
bound  to  be  different  from  those  of  the  possessing 
classes.  The  unpropertied  man  cannot  think  ana 
feel  like  the  propertied : his  p^chology  is  different; 
he  sees  life  from  a totallv  oif^rent  angle.  Chart- 
ism is,  historically,  the  nrst  clear  pronouncement 
of  the  instinctive  political  philosophy  and  economic 
theory  of  propertyless  and  unpri^eged  humein 
beings,  awsikening,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  sense 
of  enslavement  and,  on  the  other,  to  their  capacity 
for  visions  and  ideals.  The  fundamental  demand 
of  Chartism  was  for  a total  change  in  social  and 
economic  organization.  It  was  a revolutionary 
movement,  in  the  strict  sense  of  being  a movement 
not  for  * reform,’  leaving  the  basis  untouched,  but 
for  radical  change  involving  alteration  of  basis. 
It  is  true  that  Chartism  is  frequently  presented  as 
a movement  merely  for  political  ennranchisement, 
conditioned  by  the  dissa^faction  of  the  working- 
classes  with  the  results  of  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832;  and  undoubtedly  it  was  a movement  of 
demand  for  political  democrawjy.  The  famous 
‘Six  Points*  of  the  Charter  were  all  concerned 
with  matters  political,  and  contained  no  hint  of 
economic  and  social  demands.  But  the  reason 
why  Chartism,  as  a political  programme,  spread 
like  wildfire  is  not  contained  in  the  political 
programme  itself,  but  in  the  conceptions  which 
the  proletariat  had  now  begun  to  cherish  of  the 
uses  to  which  political  power  might  be  put. 
Political  democracy  was  not  desired  for  its  owu 
sake ; it  was  desired  as  means  to  an  end,  and  it 
was  the  thought  of  the  end  beyond  the  means  that 
created  enthusiasm.  For  twelve  years  at  least 
prior  to  1837,  when  the  Charter  appeared,  the 
movement  behind  it  had  been  fermenting  and 

^ The  beet  treatment  of  the  Obartiet  movement  in  Ite  relation- 
ehi][>  to  English  eociallsm  will  be  found  in  Max  Beer,  (^^etch.  de» 
Soxialitmus  in  England  (far  tbe  beet  history  of  sodalistio 
thought  yet  produced).  Another  illuminating  study  of  Ohart- 
ism  is  that  of  Siark  Hovell,  The  Chartist  Movement,  Hanchester, 
1918. 

* J.  L.  and  B.  Hammond,  The  Town  Labourer,  1760-1883, 
p.  289. 


developing,  and  examination  of  contemporary 
Chartist  literature  seems  to  show  conclusively 
that  the  aim  of  the  deeper  movement  was  nothing 
other  than  the  revolutionizing  of  Britain  in  a com- 
plete socialistic  sense,  and  rurther  that  this  aim 
represented,  not  something  given  to  or  foisted 
upon  the  working-classes  from  outside,  but  their 
own  instinctive,  and  now  partly  conscious,  reaction 
to  the  conditions  in  whicn  they  were  placed.  The 
idea  of  social  revolution  — radical  social  and 
economic  change  — which  gave  to  Chartism  its 
emotional  force  was  bom  fmm  tbe  heart  of  the 
proletariat.  The  demand  for  political  power 
covered  the  determination  to  use  such  power,  if 
acquired,  to  reconstruct  society  on  a new  basLa. 
Democratic  parliamentary  reform  was  only  a step 
to  the  larger  goal.  Chartism,  it  is  true,  was  not 
an  uninterrupted  movement,  nor  systematically 
developed,  nor  were  its  intellectnal  foundations 
and  sources  the  same  as  those  of  more  modem 
socialistic-democratic  thought.  There  was  no 
unanimity  in  regard  to  the  salient  characteristics 
of  the  social  revolution  desired  or  in  the  envisage- 
ment  of  the  ultimate  goal.  But  in  the  course  of 
the  Chartist  movement,  and  especially  during  the 
years  of  its  greatest  intelleotual  activity  (1831-^), 
almost  every  permanently  important  socialistic 
idea  found  expression,  and,  more  significantly, 
response  from  the  working- classes,  whilst  the 
characteristic  proletarian  criticism  of  modem 
civilization  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and 
pamphlets  of  the  movement. 

We  ste  not  ooncerned  here  with  the  course  of  the  Ohsrtist 
movement  itself,^  but  only  with  the  ideas  lying  behind  it  and 
Uxeir  relation  to  sodallauo  tho^ht.  What  were  the  most 
prominent  of  those  ideas?  (1)  Cnartism  makes  evident  the 
presence  and  operation  of  the  concepts  of  class-consciousness, 
class-interest,  and  class-war.  In  the  litersture  of  the  move- 
ment we  find  the  dootrlnes  enunciated  that  the  working-class 
must  stand  alone  and  work  out  its  own  salvation,  that  there 
must  be  no  alliance  with  the  property-owni^  classes,  that  the 
interests  of  labour  and  capital  are  sssentially  Irreoonoilable, 
and  that  the  only  solvent  for  the  misery  of  existence  is  the 
democratio  organisation  ot  society  on  the  exclusive  basis  of 
labour  as  the  only  title  to  rights,  possessions,  and  privileges  of 
any  kind.  The  outburst  of  revolutionary  trade  unionism  (really 
to  be  considered  port  and  parcel  of  the  Ohartist  movement) 
which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Combination  Acts  in  1825,  and 
in  which  Robert  Owen  was  influential,  rested  on  conceptions 
•uoh  as  theae.  The  concept  ot  the  * general  strike*  as  a way 
towards  social  revolution  appeared,  and  ideas  of  the  ownership 
and  control  of  the  means  of  production  in  each  industry,  not 
by  the  community  at  large,  but  by  the  workers  engaged  in  the 
industry — ideas  which  were  to  hare  a remarkable  resurrection 
In  syndicalism — were  put  forward. 

SI  The  economic  theory  behind  all  this  ferment  of  Ideas  was 
rmined  by  the  doctiine  that  labour  is  tbe  real  source  of 
wealth,  the  only  ground  of  possession,  and  that  consequenUr 
the  Ubourer  has  InaUenable  right  to  the  whole  produce  of  his 
labour.  TWs  doctrine.  In  various  forms,  had  been  derived  by 
unorthodox  economists  like  William  Thompson  (178S-18S3)  and 
others  at  an  ampllflcation  of  the  reasoning  of  Ricardo,  from 
whom  the  economics  of  unfettered  capitalism  and  tree  competi- 
tion also  professed  their  origin.  By  thinkers  drawing  their 
inspiration  from  the  rationalism  of  the  18th  cent,  and  the 
theories  of  natural  law  and  natural  rlghb— notably,  ag.,  WHli^ 
Godwin  (1766-1888)— the  doctrine  of  the  ‘right  of  Ubour*  had 
also  been  enunciated.  But  It  was  received  by  the  ^rklng- 
olasses  only  because  it  corresponded  to  their  own  instinctive 
reactions  towards  private  ownership,  their  own  sense  of  what 
was  naturally  right,  and  their  own  painful  experience  of  c^- 
tinoally  toiling  M the  production  of  great  wealth  and  receivlM 
next  to  nothing  of  it  in  return.  Quite  clearly,  if  the  proper- 
less  producer  of  wealth  achieves  an  economic  theory  at  aU,  It 
will  inevitably  contidn  some  proposition  to  the  effect  that  ^ 
ma.w  who  produces  Is  also  the  man  who  ought  to  own  the 
product,  that  the  only  title  to  wealth  is  that  a man  has  worked 
for  it.  Equally  Inevitably  and  naturally,  when  it  is  observed 
that  only  a very  small  portion  of  the  wealth  nroduc^  by 
labour,  or  ex  hypotheei  so  produced,  is  enjoyed  by  lahoux^ 
whilst  the  residue  goes  oft  msewhere  into  interest,  rent,  and 
profits,  this  departure  of  the  product  appears  to  be  a taking 
away  from  labour  of  its  rightful  due,  and  almost.  In  f^, 
robbery.  That  doctrine,  and  economic  oriticism  of  capitwstio 
society,  also  found  expression  in  the  Ohartist  movement,  but  In 
the  more  polite  form  of  the  theory  of  ‘ surplus  vslue,*  later  to 
be  made  by  Karl  Marx  a cardinal  theory  of  socialist  eoonoajl^ 
and  to  be  elaborated  by  him  with  great  ocuteness  mad  sl^L 
Again,  the  doctrine  is  part  of  the  instinctive  economics  of  the 

3 See  art  CHaaimr. 
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proletariat  About  1886,  In  the  Poor  Han't  Gwirdxan  and  elae- 
wbere,  the  declaration  is  to  be  found  that  under  the  modem 
ayatem,  whilst  the  worker  producee  all  the  wealth,  be  receives 
only  the  barest  minimum  needed  for  subsistence,  and  aome- 
timea  not  even  that  whilst  all  wealth  over  and  above  that  the 
surplus,  goes  to  the  capitalist,  who,  with  the  aristocracy  and 
priests  and  gentlemen,  nves  by  the  toil  of  the  workers. 

(8)  The  aspirations  of  the  proletariat  in  the  Ohartist  movement 
turned  partly  in  the  direction  of  desire  to  socialise  the  land  of 
Great  Britain  and  organize  life  on  a basis  of  communiatio 
colonies — a desire  frequent  enough  in  early  Utopian  socialism ; 
partly  Id  the  direction  of  preparing  the  workers,  by  parlU- 
mentary  reform,  political  organization,  and  education,  to 
revolutionize  and  control  the  country  in  a political  sens^ 
making  them  ready  for  economic  power  through  use  and 
exerciae  of  political  power ; and  partly,  again,  in  the  direction,  as 
we  have  already  stiggested,  of  the  ownership  and  control  of 
industry  and  the  means  to  industry  by  the  associated  workers 
themaelves^a  kind  of  syndicalism.  These  aspirations  received 
little  systematic  expression,  but  their  undoubted  presence 
illustrates  characteristics  of  the  mind  of  the  workers  In  revolt 
on  which  socialism  has  always  depended,  if  not  for  its  theories, 
at  any  rate  for  the  vigour  of  its  practical  effectiveness. 

(4)  Another  significant  feature  in  the  movement  is  found  in 
the  differences  of  method  advocated  as  likely  to  secure  the 
desired  goaL  Chartism  had  a * moral  force  party*  and  a 
'physical  force  party* — names  which  suflSciently  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  method  proposed.  For  our  purpose  the  nmtter 
has  importance  as  showing  how  thus  early.  In  the  first  real 
movement  of  the  modem  proletariat  towards  social  redemption, 
what  we  might  almost  the  two  wings  of  socialism  in  all 
stages  and  in  all  countries  make  their  appearance— on  the  one 
side,  the  tendency  towards  violence,  insurrectionary  revolution, 
anti'parliamentarism,  distrust  of  politics,  and  ultimately  a 
loose,  communistic,  group-organization  of  society,  with  sug- 
gestions of  anarchism ; and,  on  the  other  side,  the  tendency 
towards  political  reform,  change  by  constitutional  legislation 
and  parllimentary  action,  evolutionary  sodalism,  as  it  was 
called  later,  and  ultimately  a centralized,  rather  bureaucratic 
social  organization. 

3,  Revolt  against  machinery. — It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  recamtulate  the  ideas  that  we  have  found 
present  in  Chartism.  The  parallelism  between 
them  and  the  ideas  of  early  theoretical  socialism  is 
obvious,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  actual 
experience  of  misery  on  the  part  of  the  proletariat 
led,  not  only  to  the  acceptance,  but  siso  to  the 
instinctive  aiscovery,  of  the  saune  kind  of  ideas 
concerning  social  life  and  or^ani^tion  as  had  been 
prompted  in  the  minds  of  theorists  b^r  contempla- 
tion of  and  sympathy  with  that  misery.  Still 
more  significantly,  just  as  theoretical,  Utopian 
socialism  was  animated  by  a genuine  passion  for 
humanity  and  a deep  sense  of  human  beinra  os 
persons,  so  this  moletarian,  instinotive  socialism, 
as  manifested  in  Chartism,  was  everywhere  fanned 
into  a flame  by  a sense  of  outraged  personality. 
That  was  the  deepest  motive  in  it ; it  was  inspired, 
we  may  say,  by  hatred  of  the  machine.  For  the 
men  and  women  concerned  in  the  Chartist  move- 
ment machineij  was  the  monstrons  symbol  of  the 
new  social  and  mdostrial  and  economic  order  in  its 
totali^. 

They  felt  possiouately  that  the  new  power  *waa  inhuman, 
that  it  disregarded  all  their  instiucts  and  senaiblUties,  that  It 
brought  Into  thtir  lives  an  inexorable  force,  destroying  and 
scattering  their  customs,  their  traditions,  their  freedom,  their 
ties  of  tamilv  and  home,  their  dignity  and  character  as  men 
and  women.  *^ 

Proletarian  socialism  is  a characteristio  form  of 
the  revolt  of  mind  against  machinery  which  is  the 
innermost  thing  in  modem  history  ; and  the  right 
way  to  see  socisOism  is  not  as  a system  in  economics 
or  as  a political  philosophy,  but  as  a movement  of 
humanism  and  personalism  in  life,  especially  in  the 
life  of  the  working-classes.* 


iv.  ‘ SCIBNTIFIO  * SOCIALISM.  — Many  writers, 
following  Marx  and  Engels,  have  spoken  of  the 
first  period  of  socialistic  thought  as  * Utopian,*  and 
of  the  second  as  'scientific,*  though  the  changes 
are  often  represented  as  much  deeper  than  they 
really  were.  Socialistic  thought,  as  we  shall  see, 
has  never  wholly  lost  the  cnaractezistios  of  its 
humanistic  and,  ii  we  will,  Utopian  orig^s.  Still, 
there  were  changes,  made  inevitable  by  various 
causes  operating  in  the  world  of  intellectual,  social, 
and  political  development  generally.  The  long- 
continued  influence  of  the  rationalism  of  the  18m 
cent,  dis^peared,  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
cent.,  before  the  advance  of  the  evolutionary, 
scientific,  and  developmental  point  of  view ; 
historical  realism  displaced  a priori  speculation 
in  regard  to  the  problems  oi  human  life  and 
society ; political  theory  and  philosophy  were  sub- 
jectea  to  scientific  method,  with  consequent  depart- 
ure from  all  conceptions  of  a * natuial  order  * of 
society  and  a possible  displacement  of  the  existing 
order  W reversal  at  the  instigation  of  the  human 
will.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  also,  at  any  rate, 
if  not  in  Britain,  the  philosophy  of  the  State, 
centralized  and  organized,  as  the  real  social  entity, 
became  prominent,  whilst  in  Britain  itself,  the 
special  home  of  political  individualism,  by  the 
be^nning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  centu^,  the 
older  view  of  the  State  m relation  to  the  individual 
was  dying,  if  not  dead,  and  the  social  sense,  the 
social  conscience,  the  feeling  of  corporate  and 
collective  responsibility,  were  everywhere  growing 
apace.  Furtner,  the  endeavour  of  the  working- 
classes  to  secure  emancipation  from  industrialism 
became  activelv  and  prominently  involved  in  the 
development  of  political  democracy;  socialism,  in 
some  form  or  other,  became  the  programme  of 
political  parties,  organized  and  forceful;  and  this 
fact  also  affected  socialistic  thinking. 

Under  these  and  similar  influences,  socialistic 
thought,  as  we  are  now  to  consider  it,  appears 
much  more  definitely  than  before  as  systematic 
economic  theory  and  political  philosophy.  It 
develops  a distinctively  economic,  rather  than  a 
purely  humanistic,  criticism  of  modem  capitallstio 
society.  Socialism  is  now  presented  not  simply  as 
a desirable  social  change  to  be  striven  for  by  tnose 
who  will  to  strive  for  it,  but  as  a necessary  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  society,  an  order  of  social  life  that 
must  supervene  on  the  present  order.  On  its  theo- 
retical side,  in  some  aspects,  it  loses  touch  with 
the  heart  of  the  proletariat  and  tends  to  become 
even  academic,  drifting  often  from  its  original  and 
indeed  essenti^  character  as  a revolutionary  move- 
ment and  appearing  frequently  as  little  more  than 
cm  impetus  towai^  evolutionary,  gradual,  and 
politically- engendered  social  reform. 

z.  The  Communist  Manifesto. — The  character- 
istic language  of  this  new  level  of  socialistic 
thought  is  heard  for  the  first  time  with  concen- 
trate power  and  the  force  of  genuine  eloquence  in 
the  famous  Communist  Manijtsto^  which  nas  been 
called  the  charter  of  independence  of  modern 
socialism,  and  which  is  described  by  Werner  Som- 
baxt  as  ‘a  unique  document  in  the  literature  of 
the  world.*  We  shcJl  get  to  the  heart  of  the  most 


1 Of.  J.  L.  and  B.  EEammood,  Tht  Town  Labowrtr^  p.  18. 

* We  may  add  here  two  obeervations : (1)  the  Chartist  move, 
meat  oollapsed  about  1860,  in  failure  so  far  as  its  main  objects 
were  oonoemed.  But  the  ferment  that  it  created  and  the  ideas 
that  were  dissetninsted  during  it  led  to  lasting  results  in  the 
social  life  of  Great  Britain : we  may  instonoe^e  ooK>perative 
movement,  and  the  movement  for  education  of  ^e  people 
which  led  to  the  great  Acts  of  1870  and  1871,  and,  also,  noticing 
here  the  special  influence  of  Robert  Owen,  the  legislation  for 
the  control  of  factories  and  the  employment  of  women  and 
ohUdren,  which  helped  to  remedy  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
the  early  years  of  induatrialiim.  So  far  as  British  socialism  is 
concerned,  it  is  usually  said  to  have  died,  at  any  rate  os  a 
movement,  about  1848,  and  not  to  have  revived  again  till  1880, 
except  for  the  labours  of  the  eo-called  'Christian  Socialists,* 


chief  among  whom  were  F.  D.  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
with  their  abortive  efforts  at  * self-governing  workshops.’  (2)  in 
other  cotmtries,  where  capitalism  ium  pursued  a simnar  coune, 
the  connexion  of  socialistic  ideas  with  movements  of  emancipa- 
tion on  the  port  of  the  proletariat  wae  not  unlike  that  illustrated 
by  the  Chartist  movement,  especially  In  the  concentration  of 
we  first  proletarian  efforts  everywhere  to  secure  wider  political 
power.  Sooialistic  ideas  became  connected  with  efforts  to 
secure  political  democracy,  whilst  industrial  unrest  among  the 
workers  tended  to  find  expression  in  sodalistio  visions  and 
efforts.  That  is  the  usual  story..  The  years  round  about  1848 
were  years  of  proletarian  unrest  and  revolt  throughout  Europe, 
and  these  years  witnessed  a vast  spread  of  socialistic  thought, 
thereafter  soon  to  induce  definite  socialist  politioal  movements 
and  parties,  organized,  national,  and  internationaL 
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effective  and  moat  wide-spread  socialistic  thought 
of  modem  times,  and  of  working-class  life  even 
to-day,  by  considering  the  leading  ideas  in  this 
Coifimuntst  Manif^to, 

After  a challenging  preamble,  describing  the  fear 
which  the  spread  of  communism,  i.e.  socnaliun,  is 
creating  throughout  Europe,  the  Manifesto  begins 
ly  laying  down  the  principle  that  all  history,  smce 
the  aays,  at  any  rate,  of  primitive  tribal  com- 
munity of  property,  is  the  history  of  conflict 
between  social  classes,  created  by  economic  con- 
ditions, and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
possession  or  non- possession  of  economic  independ- 
ence 6md  power. 

* The  modern  bourareois  eoclety,'  says  the  MomifestOt  ‘ that 
haa  grown  from  the  ruizia  of  feudal  ■ooietr,  has  not  done  away 
with  class  antagonisms.  It  has  but  established  new  classes, 
new  oonditions  of  oppression,  new  forms  of  struggle  in  place 
of  the  old  ones.  Our  e]^h,  the  epoch  of  the  bourgeoisie, 
possesses,  however,  this  distinotive  feature ; it  has  simplifled 
the  class  antagonisms.  Society  as  a whole  is  more  and  more 
npiitting  up  into  two  neat  hostile  csunps,  with  two  great  classes 
directly  facing  each  other : Bourgeoisie  and  Proleta[mt.' 

The  development,  characteristics,  and  achieve- 
ments of  capitalistic  civilization,  under  the  dom- 
inance of  the  social  class  distinguished  by  the 
possession  of  capital,  are  next  described,  with  full 
regard  for  the  amazing  endeavours  and  results  of 
m^em  industrialism. 

‘The  bourgeoisie,  during  its  rule  of  scarce  one  hundred  years, 
has  created  more  massive  and  more  colossal  productive  forces 
than  have  all  preceding  generations  together.  Subjection  of 
Nature's  forces  to  man,  machinery,  application  of  chemistry  to 
industry  and  agriculture,  steam-navigation,  railways,  electric 
telegn^phs,  clearing  of  whole  Continents  for  ouldvation,  canal- 
ization of  rivers,  whole  populations  conjured  out  of  the  ground 
— ^what  earlier  generation  had  even  a presentiment  that  such 
productive  foroes  slumbered  in  the  lap  of  social  labour?  * 

Under  the  new  industrial  regime  economic  exist- 
ence, production  and  consumption  of  wealth,  has 
become  cosmopolitan,  international.  Home  indus- 
tries, national  industries,  are  displaced  every- 
where by  new  industries  which  ‘no  longer  work 
up  indigenous  raw  material,  hut  raw  material 
drawn  nom  the  remotest  zones ; industries  whose 
products  are  consumed,  not  only  at  home,  but  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.*  Tnis  means,  accord- 
ing to  the  Mani/estOf  the  breaking  down  of  national 
h^rioTS  and  exclusivenesses,  sjid  the  rise  of  ‘a 
universal  interdependence  of  nations* — a real  in- 
ternationalism of  intellectual  creation  and  a 
common  form  of  oivilization.  But  unrestricted 
competition  rules  in  the  realm  of  consumption 
and  distribution  of  created  wealth ; there  is  com- 
petition on  the  one  hand  to  secure  markets  in 
which  the  goods  produced  can  he  disposed  of,  and 
on  the  other  hand  to  secure  raw  material  to  which 
the  new  vast  productive  forces  can  be  applied. 
This  means  perpetual  instability  in  economic 
existence.  Dziven  by  insatiable  competition,  the 
capitaUstic  methods  of  production  and  distribution 
must  exploit  every  comer  of  the  globe ; the  instm- 
menta  of  production  are  constantly  being  revolu- 
tionized; productive  capacity  overleaps  itself  and 
its  opportunities,  perioaio  crises  occur,  ‘ epidemics 
of  over-production,*  which  destroy  ‘a  CTeat  part 
not  only  of  the  existing  products,  but  ^o  of  the 
previou^y  created  productive  forces,*  and  threaten 
the  whofe  fabric  and  existence  or  society.  AH 
this  is  really  due  to  a oontradiction  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  capitalistic,  competitive  civilization  itself 
— a contradiction  between  socialized,  or  collective, 
production,  and  individualistic,  competitive  appro- 
priation, which  tends  of  itself  to  destroy  the  capital- 
istic order  of  civilization,  by  creating  conflict 
between  the  productive  forces  at  the  disposal  of 
society  and  tne  conditions,  of  private  ownership 
of  capital  and  free  competition,  on  which  the  actum 
existence  of  bourgeois,  capitalistic  society  depends. 

This  inherent  contradiction — and  it  is  on  this 
point  that  the  Manifesto  chiefly  insista — ^ia  reflected, 
and  indeed  represented,  in  tne  struggle  between 
VOL.  XI. — ^4.1 
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the  classes,  bourgeoisie  and  proletarian,  of  which 
the  one  stands  for  the  factor  of  individualistio 
ownership  and  appropriation,  the  other  for  the 
factor  of  socialized  labour  and  collective  produc- 
tion. These  social  classes  are  created  by  economic 
oonditions  and  are  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
economic  oharaoteristios.  The  bourgeois,  possess- 
ing class  is  marked  by  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  with  consequent  economic  independ- 
ence and  control  of  economic  power,  on  which 
follows  control  of  political  power,  the  institutions 
of  government,  and  the  organization  of  the  State. 
The  proletariat,  on  the  other  hand,  is  marked  by 
lack  of  economic  power  and  independence,  concen- 
trated in  the  fact  of  wage-labour,  the  basis  of 
capitalistic  exploitation,  the  essence  of  which  is 
the  compulsion  placed  on  the  wage-earning  class 
to  sell  their  labour-capacity,  in  order  to  subsist,  at 
a price  not  only  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  pos- 
sessing class  and  capitalist  controllers  of  industry, 
but  (according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Manifesto) 
tending  always,  by  ‘iron  law*  of  the  economic 
system  itself,  to  approximate  only  to  the  level  of 
the  cost  of  subsistence  needed  to  keep  the  wage- 
earner  in  being  as  a productive  agent.  Between 
the  two  classes  thus  characterized  there  is  and 
must  necessarily  be  mortal  antagonism:  their 
interests  axe  opposed;  their  function  in  history 
is  different;  their  destiny  is  not  the  same.  Ajs 
capitalistio  society  devmops,  this  antagonism 
deepens  and  intensifies,  capital  tends  to  become 
concentrated  and  centralizea  in  fewer  and  fewer 
hands,  with  the  steady  advance  of  large-scale 
organization  in  industry,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  proletariat  tends  to  be  numerically  constantly 
increased  by  a mass  of  individuals,  resting  at  the 
bottom  on  complete  unemployment  and  poverty, 
who  benefit  not  at  all  by  the  progress  of  mdustry 
and  the  increasing  fsioility  of  proauction,  but  sink 
deeper  into  misery. 

* The  modern  worker,'  sa3rt  the  Ma-nyfuto^  * iozteed  of  rising 
with  Uie  advenoe  of  industry,  sinks  deeper  and  deei)er  because 
of  the  oonditions  which  his  own  class  imposes  upon  him ' (i.s., 
because  of  the  compulsion  of  the  wage-system  and  the  00m- 

Setition  for  existence  among  the  workers).  'The  worker 
eoomes  a pauper,  and  paupensm  derelope  even  more  quickly 
than  population  or  wealth.' 

Suoh  an  ever- widening  gulf  between  classes,  with 
the  steady  pauperization  of  one  class  as  the  con- 
dition of  the  enrichment  of  the  other,  constitutes 
an  inherent  criticism  of  social  orgwization  which 
must  in  the  end  be  disruptive.  This  inherent  con- 
flict ‘ makes  it  abundantly  cleax  that  the  ^ur- 
geoisie  [the  condition  of  whose  existence  p private 
ownersMp  of  the  means  of  production]  is  incapable 
of  remaining  the  ruling  class  in  society,  and  of 
forcing  society  to  accept  the  conditions  of  its  own 
existence  as  a general  law  regulating  the  existence 
of  society  as  a whole.  The  bourgeoisie  is  incap- 
able of  bearing  rule  because  it  is  unable  to  ensure 
for  its  slaves  a hare  existence,  because  it  is  forced 
to  place  them  in  a position  where,  instead  of  main- 
taining  society,  society  must  maintain  them.  * The 
only  way  to  escape  from  the  impasse  is  to  resolve 
the  fundamental  contradiction  in  the  system — viz. 
the  contradiction  between  collective,  socialized  pro- 
duction and  private  appropriation,  ownership,  and 
controL  This  means  either  reverting  to  indi- 
vidualized production,  which  in  view  m the  pro- 
gress of  industry  is  impossible,  or  advancing  to 
socialization,  not  only  of  ^ production,  but  also 
of  appropriation,  ownership,  and  control.  This 
means,  again,  socialization  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction, abolition  of  private  property  in  these 
respects — in  a word,  appropriation,  ownership,  and 
control  of  the  socialized  means  of  production  by 
the  socialized  producing  agents,  i,e,  by  the  prole- 
tarian class. 

The  rWe  of  the  proletariat  in  social  evolution  is 
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to  represent  and  work  out,  in  unity  and  solidarity, 
the  negative  side  of  the  contradiction  inherent  in 
capitalistic  organization — to  turn  that  negative 
into  the  positive  of  the  new  social  order  by  taking 
over  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of 
production,  thereby  emancipating  itself,  overthrow- 
ing class  society,  and  compassing  the  real  social 
revolution,  which  is  not  only  to  accord  with  the 
desire  and  will  of  the  workers  for  fre^om,  but  also 
to  be  a necessary  fulfilment  of  the  inherent  con- 
ditions of  economic  development  itself.  The  very 
progress  of  capitalisticaJly  organized  industrial 
society  creates  the  conditions  of  change  and  the 
class  by  which  change  is  to  be  brought  about ; it 
accumulates  misery,  which  breeds  revolt,  and  it 
compels  the  proletariat  more  and  more  towards 
self-protective  unity  and  solidarity,  by  which  revolt 
can  oe  directed  to  its  ajmropriate  end.  The  class 
struggle  represents  the  developing  eoonomic  situa- 
tion ; the  main  duty  of  the  proletariat  is  to  spread 
and  intensify  that  struggle,  and  to  hasten  the 
inherent  economic  dev^opment,  by  cultivating 
class-consciousness,  the  sense  of  tneir  destined 
historical  function,  solidarity  of  intention  and  aim, 
and  unity. 

The  Manifesto  ends  with  the  famous  appeal  for 
unity ; and,  because  the  conditions  are  in  essence 
identical  wherever  capitalistic  industrial  organiza- 
tion prevails,  the  appeal  for  unity  is  made  to  all 
workers  everywhere,  the  call  to  socialism  becomes 
international : * The  workers  have  nothing  to  lose 
but  their  chains:  they  have  a world  to  gain. 
Workers  of  all  lands,  unite  1* 

2.  Influence  of  Karl  Marx. — This  Communist 
Manifesto,  drawn  up  in  1847  for  a relatively  small 
sooie^  of  revolt  in  Brussels,  calling  itself  the 
* Union  of  the  Just,’  and  in  principle  repeated  in 
1864  as  the  basis  of  the  * International  Working- 
men’s Association,’  the  real  beginning  of  inter- 
national socialism,  was  the  work  of  two  men,  Karl 
Maurx  (1818-83)  and  Friedrich  Engels  (18^95), 
mainly  the  former.  These  two  names  are  indelibly 
associated  with  modem  socialism  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  wherever  it  has  found  acceptance.  Marxian 
socialism  moulded  and  dominated  the  socialistio 
thought  of  the  Continent  almost  completely,  and, 
till  a relatively  few  years  ago,  almost  without 
question.  Its  influence  has  been  less  in  Britain 
than  elsewhere,  though  socialism  in  Britain  was  in 
some  measure  reborn  from  the  study  of  Marx 
which  occupied  certain  acute  minds  about  the  year 
1880.^  Marx  has  the  greater  fame,  and  he  was 
a more  emdite  and  accomplished  thinker  them 
Engels,  hut  he  owed  much  to  Engels,  and  especi- 
ally to  the  knowledge  which  the  Tatter  possessed 
of  the  development  of  Industrialism  in  Britain. 
Marx,  in  Das  Kapital,  may  be  truly  said  to  be 
theoretically  diamosing  and  formulating,  in  his 
own  metapiiysical  and  economic  terms,  the  history 
of  capitalistic  industrial  organization  in  Britain, 
and  peculiarly  the  proletarian  reaction  manifested 
in  the  Chartist  movement,  whilst  his  indebtedness 
to  English  political  economists,  and  again  especially 
to  the  economists  of  Chartism,  is  wellknown.  The 
leading  ideas  in  the  Communist  Manifesto  are  the 
ideas  to  the  elaboration  of  which  Marx  devoted  his 
splendid  intellectual  faculties,  and  to  the  practical 
organization  and  spreading  of  which  he  gave  his 
energy  and  his  life. 

(1)  From  amongst  these  ideas  we  may  single  out, 
firstly,  the  so-c^uled  materialistic  conception  of 
history,  Marx  was  a student  of  philosophy  and 

^ JB.g,,  H.  M.  Hyndman,  who  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
founding  of  the  Social  Democratio  Federation  in  1881,  and 
E.  B.  Bax,  who  did  much  to  popularize  sodalism.  The  group 
of  brilliant  and  adventurous  thinkers  who  established  the  f^bfan 
Society  in  1883  studied  Marx,  though  after,  rather  than  before, 
reaching  eociaUstio  Ideas,  and  to  many  Marxian  ideas  they 
became  strongly  opposed. 


belonged  to  the  extreme  left  wing  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  being  influenced  especially  by  Feuerh^h. 
From  Hegel  ne  accepted  the  monistic  and  system- 
atic interpretation  of  life  and  history  and  the 
(Hegelian)  evolutionary  theory  of  development, 
but  ne  rejected  Hegel’s  ideal  principle  of  reality 
and  substituted  a naturalistic  or  purely  material- 
istio  principle,  which  he  further  identified  with  the 
economic  ^tors  of  existence.  For  the  Hegelian 
difidectic  of  the  Absolute  Idea  Marx  substitutes 
a dialectic  of  economic  conditions  and  economic 
development:  it  is  economic  changes  that  detei 
mine  ^1  else,  whilst  the  ideal  elements  in  man’s 
nature  and  life  are  reflexes  only,  or  reflexions,  of 
alterations,  movements,  in  the  play  of  material 
conditions  and  eoonomic  forces.  History,  says  the 
Manifesto,  is  the  record  of  the  struggles  of  social 
classes ; but  the  main  point  is  that  the  existence 
and  character  of  these  social  classes  are  determined 
by  economic  factors. 

*The  materialist  conception  of  histopr/  writes  Engels,  ex- 
potinding  Marx,  'starts  from the'propocdtion  that  theprodn^on 
of  the  means  to  support  human  life  and.  next  to  prMuotion, 
the  exchange  of  tulngs  produced,  is  the  basis  of  all  sodM 
structure ; wat  in  every  society  that  has  appeared  in  history, 
the  manner  in  which  w^th  Is  distributed  and  society  di\^dM 
into  classes  or  orders,  is  dependent  on  what  is  produced,  and 
how  the  products  are  exchangred.  From  this  point  of  view  the 
final  causes  of  all  social  changes  and  politioal  revolutions  are  to 
be  sought,  not  in  men’s  brains,  not  in  man’s  better  insight  into 
eternal  truth  and  Justice,  but  in  changes  in  the  modes  of  pro- 
duction and  exchange.’ 1 

Unrest  of  smy  class  or  noup  of  human  beings 
against  the  conditions  of  their  existence — e,g., 
proletarian  unrest  against  capitalistic  society — is 
only  a reflexion  of  an  unstable  and  chan^g  con- 
dition of  things,  a lack  of  equilibrium  of  forces,  in 
the  economic  system  itself,  which  is  pursui^  the 
laws  of  its  own  being  towards  a new  stage.  There 
is,  thus,  determinism  in  the  j^rocess,  a certain 
fatality  of  events,  which  the  will  of  man  cannot 
finally  hinder,  though  it  may  conceivably  help. 
In  any  condition  of  social  existence  there  is  always 
development  going  on,  and  at  some  point  a climax 
will  come  when  tne  existing  economic  and  social 
order  will  give  way  to  another.  If,  at  any  given 
moment,  the  character  of  the  economic  forces  at 
work  in  social  life  can  be  discerned  and  understood, 
if  observation  can  lay  bare  the  hidden  dialectic  of 
any  given  economic  system,  reveal  the  stage  of  its 
movement  and  the  contradictions  which  it  contains, 
then  the  character  of  the  next  stage,  the  direction  of 
the  changes  implicit  in  the  existmg  system,  can  be 
predicted,  and,  as  it  were,  the  programme  and  policy 
of  human  life  arranged  accordingly.  This  was  the 
metaphysio  behind  the  Communist  Manifesto ; it 
was  this  view  of  history  that  led  Marx  to  the  con- 
viction that  socialism  could  be  made  scientific  and 
displayed  as  scientifically  necessary  ; it  was  this  that 
prqm|)ted  him  to  search  out  the  secret  of  capital- 
istic industrial  organization,  to  undertake  what 
Engels  called  *the  revelation  of  the  secret  of 
capitalistic  production.’  This  materialistic  con- 
ception of  history,  and  the  consequent  conviction 
of  some  intimate  connexion  between  socialism  and 
TCience,  had  for  socialistio  thought  certain  ethical 
implications  of  importance  which  are  noticed  below 
(§  III.).  For  the  moment  we  leave  the  theory  with 
two  observations  : (a)  it  clearly  serves  to  emphasize 
the  undoubtedly  ^eat  importance  of  economic, 
and  in  m far  material,  conditions  in  human  history 
and  ei^tence,  and  sometimes  the  thoroughly  de- 
terministic power  of  the  economic  factor  is  over- 
looked ; (6)  m the  applications  which  Marx  made 
of  his  theory,  especially  with  regard  to  the  en- 
hsmeing  of  the  historic^  rdle  of  tne  proletariat,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  he  made  these 
by  virtue  of  scientific  and  impersonal  loyalty  to 
the  theory  or  by  virtue  of  a temperamental, 
1 Socialtem,  Utopian  and  SoUntxfio,  Bug.  tr.,  p.  46. 
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revolntionary  strain  in  hia  nature  which,  resting 
on  profound  sympathy  with  human  misery  and 
hatred  of  oppression,  made  him  from  the  outset  of 
his  career  a champion  of  the  socially  subordinate 
and  politically  impotent  dasses. 

(2)  The  Manifesto  next  reveals  the  fundamental 
Marxian  economic  crUiciem  of  capitalistic  society. 
This  criticism  is  really  a restatement  of  the  older, 
Utopian,  humanistic  criticism  in  terms  of  social- 
istic economics.  Three  intimately  associated 
strands  may  be  discerned  in  it : (a)  the  well-lmown 
doctrine  oi  ‘surplus  value,*  (6)  the  concept  of  a 
contradiction  between  coUectivistio  production  of 
wealth  and  individualistic  control  and  appropria- 
tion, and  (c)  the  focusing  of  interest  on  the  human 
agents  in  production,  on  the  worker  as  a person. 

(a)  Doetrins  of  surplus  voZim.— In  the  Communist  Manifesto 
the  mein  economic  oritidsm  of  the  wa^gyetem,  the  beiu  of 
oepitalietlo  production,  la  drawn,  not  In  terms  of  the  theory  of 
surplus  value,  but  in  terms  of  the  cognate  doctrine  of  the  * iron 
law*  of  wages.i  The  ^neral  form  of  this  doctrine,  familiar 
enough  In  socialisUo  thought,  is  to  this  effect,  that  from  the 
produce  of  labour  only  eo  much  Is  distributed  among  the 
workers  as  is  required  for  their  maintenance,  with  reference  to 
their  quaUties  and  needs  not  as  persons  but  only  as  producers, 
and  that  the  amount  thus  distributed  is  determined  by  the 
varjring  number  of  workers  to  be  maintainecL  or  by  the  number 
required  at  any  given  moment  by  the  conditions  of  capitalistic 
production.  By  the  operation  of  this  law,  it  is  said,  the  workers 
are  permanently  and  neceesarlly  excluded  from  participation  in 
any  increase  of  productivity  in  their  own  labour ; under  capital- 
ism their  position  can  never  become  better,  but,  as  their  number 
grows,  must  inevitably  become  worse,  until  a point  of  collapse 
is  reached,  when  the  capitallstio  system  must  topple  over 
through  sheer  inability  to  maintain  the  wage-labour  on  which 
it  rera.  In  passing,  we  may  remark  with  reference  to  this 
doctrine  that,  whilst  It  has  been  severely  critioiced  by  modem 
political  economists,  and  whilst  some  of  the  conclusions  based 
on  it— e.p.,  the  steady  pauperization  of  the  proletariat  and  the 
approach  to  collapee^o  not  seem  so  far  historically  justifiable, 
it  has  an  ethical  value  often  overlooked.  The  sting  of  it,  and 
its  persistent  appeal,  as  a criticism  of  capitallstio  society,  are  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that,  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  wage- 
earners,  the  distribution  of  wealth  does  appear  to  be  decisively 
dependent,  not  on  any  principle  of  justlM,  but  only  on  the 
necessity  for  keeping  them  alive — if  they  were  not  ne^ed,  they 
would  receive  nothing— and  the  level  of  wages,  whatever  the 
reasons  in  economic  toeory  may  be,  appears  to  the  worker 
practically  variable  only  in  accordance  with  variations  in  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  demand  for  labour.  No  mere  eoonomio 
criticism  of  a doctrine  like  this  will  ever  shake  its  force  ainonMt 
people  who  instinctively  feel  that  they  are  not  receiving  a fur 
share  of  the  wealth  which  they  conceive  themselves  to  be  pro- 
ducing. The  fact  is  that  socialistic  economics,  in  so  far  as  they 
have  life  in  them,  are  not  drawn  from  theoretioal  politicid 
economy,  but  are  interpretations,  in  economic  terms,  of  in- 
stinctive ethical  reactions  of  the  mind  of  the  proletariat  to  the 
conditions  of  its  existence. 

(b)  Production  and  appropriation  of  waXth — ^The  doctrine  of 
the  * iron  law  * of  wages,  taken  in  oonnexlon  with  the  further 
doctrine  that  labour  le  the  source  of  all  value  and  so  of  aU 
wealth  that  can  be  distributed.^  leads  to  the  discovery  of  a con- 
tradiction In  the  eoonomio  system  between  the  production  of 
wealth  and  its  appropriation,  and  to  the  further  doctrine  that 
the  surplus  of  wealth  produced  by  labour,  over  and  above  the 


1 This  doctrine  originates  with  the  physiocrats  of  the  18th 
century.  Turgot,  e.y.,  writes : * In  every  sort  of  occupation  it 
must  come  to  pass  that  the  wages  of  the  artisan  are  limited  to 
that  which  is  necessary  to  procure  him  subsistence ' (ouoted  in 
Hammond,  Tho  Town  Labourer , p.  2011  Wages  are  determined 
by  natural  law  and  tend  to  approximate  only  to  the  bare  level 
of  subsistence.  Adam  Smith  and  Malthus  fpve  countenance  to 
the  doctrine,  whilst  Ricardo  often  seems  to  accept  it.  It  can  be 
used,  and  was  used,  as  a justification  of  poverty,  and  its  general 
acceptance  is  certainly  one  of  the  reasons  wl^  the  possessing 
classes  in  the  early  days  of  industrialism  were  content  to  see 
their  fellows  starving  and  in  misery.  But  by  unorthodox 
economists  the  doct^e  was  used  as  a severe  criticism  of 
capitalistic  socie^  and  as  a reason  for  abolishing  that  order. 
Ferdinand  LassaaUe,  foUovring  Bodbertus,  made  this  doctrine 
one  of  the  bases  of  his  socialism. 

3 This  doctrine  appeared,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  economics  of 
the  Chartist  movement.  The  orthodox  economists,  including 
Ricardo,  are  cited  as  authority  for  it.  William  Thompson,  to 
whom  Marx  was  Indebted,  drew  practical  socialistic  conclusiona 
from  It  in  his  Principles  of  the  Distribution  of  WedUh  most  con- 
ducive to  Human  Happiness,  London,  1814.  The  history  of  the 
doctrine  is  treated  fully  in  Anton  Mengrers,  Das  Pceht  avf  den 
voUen  Arbeitsertrag  in  gesehichtL  Darstellung,  Stutigarti  1836. 
The  doctrine  has  the  form  of  the  general  proposition  that  labour 
is  the  source  of  all  wealth — i.e.  other  than  natural  resources — 
and  the  more  technical  form  that  the  exchange  .value  of  com- 
modities, on  which  production  for  profit  depends,  is  the  result 
of  labour  expended. 


portion  distributed  to  it  for  its  maintenance,  is  held  by  the 
capitalistic  class  unjustifiably  and  to  the  detriment  of  the 
worker.  It  is  this  doctrine  of  surplus  value  that  Marx  makes 
central  in  his  economic  criticism  of  capitalistic  production,  and 
to  the  development  and  exposition  of  which  he  devotes  a oon- 
•iderable  pitrt  of  his  chief  work.  Das  SapitaL  Marx  starts  ont 
definitely  to  analyze  eoonomio  conditions  on  the  basis  of  a 
theoretical  politico  economy,  banning  with  an  analysis  of  the 
concept  of  value.  By  subtle  and  freouently  very  difficult  defini- 
tion and  argument  he  seeks  to  show  tiuit  the  essence  of  capital- 
istic commercialism  consists  in  the  appropriation  of  value,  due 
to  the  expenditure  of  labour-power,  out  in  excess  of  what  is 
needed  to  replace  that  labour-power  itself  and  maintain  it. 
Into  the  eoonomio  intricacies  of  the  argrument  we  shall  hers 
make  no  attempt  to  follow  him,  more  esp^ally  as,  in  effective 
socialistic  thought.  It  has  alwajrs  been  the  general  significance 
of  the  doctrine  much  more  than  the  precise  Marxian  economics 
that  has  been  prominent.  And  that  general  significance  is  clear 
enough,  and  has  alrsady  been  indicate 
(o)7as  toorher  os  person.— More  important  in  Marxian  social- 
ism than  the  doctrine  of  surplus  value  are  (1)  the  Inalstence  on 
a contradiction  in  capitallstio  society  itself,  and  (2),  in  the 
analysis  of  the  signifioacoe  and  meaning  of  labour-power,  the 
emphasizing  of  ths  worker  as  producsr,  and  the  concentration 
of  Interest  on  him  and  his  class  as  dominant  social  facts— a 
concentration  of  interest  made  poiraant  by  Marx's  exposures 
of  the  Iniquities  of  competitive  inaustry.i  Marx  urges  again 
and  again  that  the  disastrous  peculiarity  in  modem  industrial- 
ism is  ths  contradiction  between  socialized  production  and 
individualistic  appropriation.  In  an  earlier  stage  of  eoonomio 
development,  when  individualized  production  was  the  rule, 
the  worker  had,  in  general,  been  himself  the  owner  of  the 
means  to  midce  his  work  effective,  and  consequently  had  exer- 
cised control  over  the  conditions  of  his  industry  and  the  dls- 
poaal  of  its  product.  Ths  great  change  to  modem  industi^lism 
meant  the  divorce  of  the  worker  from  the  means  of  inaWng 
work  effective,  and  consequent  loes  of  aU  control  over  condi- 
tions of  industry  and  disposal  of  the  product.  The  workers,  no 
longer  their  own  masters,  were  driven  by  the  exigencies  of 
advancing  conditions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear  of  starva- 
tion, on  toe  other,  to  accept  socialized  production— i.e.  factory- 
labour,  large-scale  Industry,  and  to  forth— and  dispose  of  thcw 
labour-powsr  to  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production  in 
return  for  wages.  Wage-labour  became  the  rule  and  batis  of 
all  production,  and,  though  nominally  one  of  the  conditions  of 
wa^labour  Ls  that  toe  worker  shall  be  a free  person,  able  to 
dispose  of  his  labour-power  to  the  highest  bidder,  he  ceases  to 
be  free  in  reality — for  two  reasons : Q)  because  he  no  longer 
exerdsea  control  over  the  conditions  of  his  industry  and  has  no 
say  in  the  disposal  of  the  product  of  that  industry,  and  (2) 
becauss  the  tendency  of  the  competitive  system  Itself  is  to  exert 
a compnUion  which  makes  'free  contract*  impossible,  whilst, 
inasmuch  as  labour-power,  though  treated  as  a commodity,  is 
inseparable  from  the  personal  Ole  of  the  worker,  toe  loss  of 
freedom  within  Indusbry  inevitably  detracts  from  the  free 
personality  of  the  worker  away  from  his  work.  This  Is  the 
oontradiotion  viewed  from  the  side  of  the  workers ; socialized 
production,  dependent  on  wage-laboor,  along  with  individualist 
ownership  and  appropriation,  means  the  inevitable  failure  of 
society  to  allow  and  provide  for  the  full  development  of  free 
personality. 

All  the  economic  criticism  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  all  the  Hegelian  theorizing  and  subtle 
economic  analyzings  of  Marx,  rest  really  on  this 
fundamentally  ethical  Indictment  of  modem  indus- 
trial existence.  Once  more  it  is  the  sense  of  out- 


raged personality,  full  and  free  development  of 
life  denied,  that  makes  real  and  vital  the  prole- 
tarian-socialist criticism  and  economics.  The 
class-consciousness  of  the  proletariat,  the  unity 
and  solidarity  by  which  alone,  according  to  Marx, 
they  can  put  themselves  in  atiiance  with  develop- 
ing historical  economic  conditions,  and  aooomplisn, 
at  the  destined  moment,  the  revolution  which  is  to 
repine  capitalist  society  by  a new  order,  must 
rest  on  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
being  robbed  of  their  freedom  as  persons. 

Marx  has  been  subjected  to  severe  criticism  on 
many  points,  and  much  that  he  regarded  as  tme 
and  vital  has  been  discarded  by  socialists  every- 
where, but  no  one  can  overestimate  the  value  of 
his  work.  He  it  was  who  gathered  up  into  the 
form  of  a coherent  and  systematic  theory,  with  its 
metaphysical  background  (whether  tme  or  false 
we  do  not  now  say),  its  connexions  with  historical 
evolution,  its  scientific  outlook,  and  its  technical 
economics,  all  the  hitherto  mainly  instinctive 
reactions  of  the  proletariat  mind  to  its  new  sur- 
roundings, and  its  hitherto  mainly  ni^stematio 
and  disconnected  aspirations.  He  limited  social- 
xci  Marx,  Capital,  £ng.  tr.,  2 vola.,  London,  1887,  pt.  Ql. 
ch.  lx.  t.,  pt.  iv.  XV.,  ' Machinery  and  Modern  Indozi^.' 
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ism,  as  Sombart  says,  *to  the  movement  of  one 
particular  social  class,  the  proletariat,’ and  this  was 
of  the  greatest  importance ; * he  inspired  the  pro- 
letariat with  self-conscionsness,  with  a trnst  in 
their  own  strength,  and  with  a belief  in  their 
future  ’ ; he  rave  them  a historicsd  rdle  and  a 
function  in  the  social  life  of  to-morrow;  he  set 
before  them  a simple  and  definite  ^oal ; and  he 
rave  them,  also,  weapons  of  oriuclsm  which, 
though  they  may  change  their  form,  do  not  change 
their  incisiveness  and  mrce.^  They  were  to  accom- 
plish their  own  salvation  and  that  of  society  by 
r^olving  the  fundamental  contradiction  in  modem 
life;  socialized  production  must  be  accompanied 
by  socialized  ownership  and  control  of  the  means 
of  production ; collective  labour  necessitates  col- 
lective capital  Ownership  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction in  industry,  and  control  over  the  conditions 
of  industry,  by  the  workers  themselves — that  was 
the  Marxian  raal.  That  was  the  ‘social  revolu- 
tion,’ and  the  first  step  towards  it  was  the  develop- 
ment of  class-consciousness  and  unity,  and  the 
realization  of  international  solidarity^  amongst 
the  workers  of  the  world.  For  fifty  years  Con- 
tinental socialism  held  by  Marx,  in  essentials,  and 
the  ‘revisionist*  attempt  to  get  away  from  him 
was  very  soon  met  by  tne  cry,  * Back  to  Marx  1 ’, 
and  the  discovery  in  him  of  yet  more  truth.* 

V.  Socialistic  concept  of  * the  State  * ; 

RECENT  DEVELOPMENTS  OP  REVOLT.  — The  pro- 
grammes of  modem  socialistic  parties  frequently 
contain,  along  with  some  statement  of  prmciples 
and  of  the  go^  to  be  reached,  a series  of  demands 
for  ‘reforms*  to  be  undertaken  by  ‘the  State.’ 
The  Communist  Manifesto  contained  such  demands, 
but  it  contained  no  theory  of  the  State  ; socialism 
was  there  approached  not  from  the  point  of  view 
of  society  as  a whole,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
a class. 

I.  Marxian  theory  of  the  State. — Marx,  despite 
his  Hegelianism,  made  little  use  of  the  concept  of 
the  State  in  thinking  out  his  socialism.  The 
social  revolution,  for  him,  consists  in  the  prole- 
tariat taking  over  the  ownership  and  control  of 
the  means  of  production.  One  way  of  their  doing 
this  (though  not  for  Marx  the  only  way)  is  for 
them  to  acquire  political  power,  through  the  de- 
velopment and  right  use  of  the  democratio  fran- 
chise and  representative  institutions,  and  to  use 
that  power  for  the  purposes  of  the  social  revolution. 
What  happens  to  the  State  after  the  revolution  is 
not  veiy  clear.  If  we  are  to  accept  Engds  as 
expressing  Marx’s  views  on  the  point,  we  must 
conclude  that  both  regarded  ‘ the  State  ’ as  a pro- 
duct of  class-society  and  as  always  in  reality  repre- 
senting only  the  dominant  social  class,  by  whom 
its  mechanism  is  used  to  subject  and  exploit  sub- 
ordinate classes.  Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  proleta- 
rian social  revolution  abolishes  all  classes  and  class- 
distinctions,  it  of  necessity  ‘abolishes  also  the 
State  as  State.*  The  State  loses  its  essential 
function  as  a weapon  of  subjection  and  so  ceases  to 
exist.*  If,  behind  this,  anything  at  all  is  envis- 
aged with  regard  to  the  future  form  of  social 
organization,  it  can  only  be  some  ordering  of 
society  under  ‘groups,*  determined  by  economic 
factors,  which  are  autonomous  and  at  best  only 
loosely  federated  into  a larger  whole  for  certain 
purposes.  The  intemationaJism  of  Marx,  and  his 

1 Of.  NoetoZirm  and  SoaaX  Movement,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  SO  f 

* It  WM  Monc  who  gave  to  eootaliem  for  ever  the  ooncept 
of  internationalism.  ^ 

Oerman  soolaUam,  under  the  influence 
of  K Bernstein,  showed  a tendency  to  break  with  the  Blarxlan 


to  pa.*e  Mandam.  Of.  Georges  Sorel,  L'Avenir  eooiaUete  dee 
sjfnd^ta,  Paris,  1898,  and  Reflexiom  $ur  la  violence,  do.  1908. 

* Of.  Ibgels,  pp.  76-77. 


doctrine  that  the  proletarian  has  no  country 
would  emphasize  this.  The  political  ideas  involved 
in  this  view  are  evidently  not  those  which  em- 
phMize  the  State  as  the  main  functioning  organ  of 
Mcial  life,  insist  on  the  priority  of  society  to  the 
individual,  regard  sovereignty  as  necessarily  con- 
centrated in  a central  authority,  incline  strongly 
towards  the  theory  of  centralized  government  and 
control  by  experts,  and  tend  to  view  the  ‘rights* 
of  groups  ana  individuals,  not  as  constitute  by 
the  effective  will  there  present  and  the  purposes 
contemplated  by  the  groups  or  the  individuals 
themselves,  but  as  granted  only  or  substantiated 
only  by  the  sovereign  power  of  the  State  as  such.^ 
On  the  Continent,  where  Marxian  influence  was 
strongest,  however,  the  apparently  inevitable  con- 
nexion of  socialism  with  politick  democracy,  as 
evidenced  in  the  growth  of  all  socialistic  parties 
everywhere,  and  the  notion  of  achieving  a socialist 
regime  through  acquiring  and  developing  political 
power,  naturallj  caused  the  idea  of  the  State  to  loom 
large  in  socialistic  thought ; and  the  consequent 
tendency  to  formulate  an  appropriate  theory  of 
the  State  and  society  was  strengthened,  on  the  one 
hand,  by  the  practical  development,  especially  in 
Germany,  of  the  absolutism  of  the  State  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  general  spreading  of  politi- 
cal, and  especially  of  sociological,  views  which 
emphasized  the  organic  character  of  society  and 
asserted,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  priority  of 
socie^  over  the  individual. 

2.  British  collectivism. — But  it  is  to  Britain 
that  we  have  to  look  for  the  most  complete  de- 
velopnient  and  formulation  of  the  theory  of  the 
State  in  ea^licit  connexion  with  socialism ; and 
indeed  the  idea  of  collectivism,  or  State  socialism, 
may  be  regarded  as  the  characteristic  contribution 
of  Britain  to  socialistic  thought,  the  product  of  a 
national  temperament  not  prone  to  revolutionary 
feeling,  and  of  a country  with  highly -developed 
political  sense  and  long  training  in  political  tradi- 
tions, and  in  which  the  working-classes,  for  various 
reasons,  never  have  shown,  save  for  the  spasmodic 
outbumt  in  Chartism  and  the  revolutionary  trade 
unionism  of  brief  periods,  many  signs  of  strongly 
developed  class-consciousness. 

We  cannot  here  discuss  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  influences  that  have  moulded  British 
socialism  and  given  it  sources  of  origin  very 
difierent  from  those  elsewhere.*  Wo  can  only 

iThe • - 


the  present  moment  be  oTerestixneted.  Diilerenoes  of  opinion 
me  to  the  respective  ei^nlilcance  of  society  and  individual,  and 
as  to  the  meaning  of  sovereignty  and  the  functions  of  the  State, 
not  only  divide  socialistic  theory  into  opposed  parts,  but  actually 
rend  the  whole  world.  rr  j 

* Socialist  thought  in  Britain  exi>erienoed  a revival  about 
the  year  1880.  Chartism  failed  and  perished  in  1860,  leaving 
Mhoes  only  m the  oo-operative  movement  and  in  a tendency 
towEraji  rttvolutioiuury  trEd6  unionism  wliich  wm 
di^Uyed  Industrial  unrest  and  atrues  between 

IMO  and  1^.  Christhm  socialism  maintained,  to  a certain 
ext^t,  the  Chartist  criticism  of  ooxnpetitive  society,  but  exer- 
ctoj^  no  wide  Influence  on  either  Church  or  State,  PoUtical 
economic  theory  in  Britain  were  dominated  by 
mdividualism  and  laietes-faire  On  the  other  side,  as  influences 


w—w..  .•...v.v.  MV  prominently 

aae^^ ; (2)  the  work  of  Buskin  and  his  Platonising ; (8)  the 
e^ai  the^M  of  Comte  and  positivism  (o.n.),  which  incident, 
a^  link  Bri^h  socialism  with  Saint-Simon,  whose  disciple 
Lomte  was ; (4)  the  movement  in  the  realm  of  i^lltioal  economy 
from  in^vidualism  to  collectivism,  to  which  the  great 
auwority  of  John  Stnart  Blill  contributed  much  ; Mill  had  not 
only  rommitted  himself  to  the  view  that  the  distribution  of 
^ matter  controllable  by  the  State,  but  in 

“ 1,  ^ writings  h^  more  than  sympathized  with  ti^e  idea  of 
TOllecnye  ownership  and  oontrol  of  capital ; (6)  the  study  of 
Marx  al^dy  referred  to ; (CO  above  all,  the  by  now  manifest 
fult^  of  ZatMez-Zairs  in  political  life  and  the  continued  growth 
of  State  interference,  coupled  with  the  rapid  development  of 
the  eense  of  society  as  an  organism  and  the  rise  of  a social  con- 
eoience.  All  these  influences  gave  British  its  peculiar 
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touch  briefly  on  its  characteristic  ideas ; and  we 
select,  more  or  less  arbitrarily,  only  a few  points. 
Orthodox  British  socialism,  if  we  may  use  the 
term,  haa  been  predominantly  coUectivistic,  evolu- 
tionary, and  parliamenteury  or  political.  Its  ideal 
has  been  State  socialism,  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  means  of  production,  land,  and  capital, 
in  the  interests  and  service  of  the  whole  community, 
by  the  community  as  a whole,  operating  through 
the  organs  of  its  political  life,  i.e.  through  a central 
government  and  officials,  responsible  to  a repre- 
sentative parliament  democratically  elected,  and, 
locally,  through  the  same  essential  organs  on  a 
smaller  scale — the  State  for  national,  the  muni- 
cipality for  local  concerns.  The  ideas  dominating 
such  collectivism  are  familiar  enough. 

'The  essenti&loontributionof  the  centary  to eodology,'  Mya  a 
leader  of  coUectiviatlc  thought,  * has  been  the  aapersesaion  of 
the  Individual  by  the  Oommunlty  aa  the  etartlng-polnt  of  social 
investigations.  Socialism  is  the  product  of  this  development, 
arising  with  it  from  the  contemporary  Industrial  evolution.  On 
the  economic  side  Socialism  implies  the  collective  administration 
of  rent  and  interest,  leaving  to  the  Individual  only  the  wages  of 
hie  labour,  of  hand  or  brain.  On  the  political  side,  it  involves 
the  oolleotive  control  over,  and  ultimate  administration  of,  all 
the  yn^in  Instruments  of  wealth  production.  On  the  ethical 
side  it  expresses  the  real  reoc^gnition  of  fraternity,  the  universal 
obligstion  of  personal  servioe,  and  the  subordination  of  in- 
di^ual  ends  to  ^e  common  good.'  ^ 

The  poiut  of  view  behind  this  is  that  of  society  as 
a whole  rather  than  that  of  an  ojmres^  social 
class.  The  controlling  thought  is  of  society  as  ^ 
organism,  itself  conferi;^^  individuahty  on  its 
members  ; the  law  of  individuality  is  service  to  the 
community  as  opposed  to  self-interest  and  self- 
assertion,  and  it  is  the  very  fact  of  society  that 
provides  opportunity  for  such  service  and  to  for 
the  development  of  true  individuality.  Ethically 
society,  the  social  organism,  is  the  ^ential  and 
necessary  co-operator  with  the^  individual,  and 
indeed  the  major  partner  and  influence,  in  the 
building  of  a good  and  valuable  personal  life.  And 
as  the  case  stands  ethically,  so  should^  it^  stand 
economically.  Wealth,  like  morality,  is  in  ^e 
end  socially  created ; without  society  wealth,  like 
morality,  would  be  impossible ; and  so  the  wealth 
really  created  by  the  whole  society  ought  to  be 
‘owned  and  administered  by  the  whole  society.* 
The  ethics  and  economics  of  collectivism  both  depend 
on  the  organic  conception  of  society.  As  the  organ 
of  pract^l  administration  and  the  exercise  of 
government,  which  in  theory  is  to  be  self-govern- 
ment, collectivism  envisages  * the  State,*  but  the 
State  as  purely  and  completely  democratic.  It 
seeks  to  equate  State  ownership  and  State  control 
with  the  notion  of  ownership  ana  control  in  industry 
by  the  workers  themselves,  by^  assuming,  ^d 
working  towards,  a fully  democratic  State  in  which 
the  State  shall  be  the  workers,  and  the  workers 
the  State.  Socialization  of  the  means  of  production 
and  democracy  must  advance  togethOT  if  socmlmm 
is  to  be  realized.  Although  collectivistio  socialists 
have  been  prone  at  times  to  regard  ajaj  and  every 
transfer  of  property  or  control  of  industry  from 
private  han^  to  the  national  government^  or  the 
municipality  as  a move  towards  social^m,  it  must 
be  said  in  justice  to  the  true  collectivistic  thTOry 
that  only  when  the  State  or  lesser  orgim  of  ^minis- 
tration concerned  is  truly  democratic  and  repre- 
sentative of  an  enlightened  democracy,  only  when 
and  in  so  far  as  the  State  ceases  to  be  oligarchical 
ooUecdviat  tone  and  colouring.  It  sprang  to  lile  oa  in  a 

highly  epecdol  sense  a philosophy  of  eocietr  and  the  State,  in 
opposition  to  individuaUam,  with  a fitting  ethics  and  economics ; 
and  it  woe  in  proportion  for  lees  a movement  ongi  luting  In 
instinctive  reoCTions  of  the  working-classes.  Oollerovism,  with 
oU  Its  outlook  and  terminology,  is  decidedly  a product  more  of 
the  study  than  of  the  factory— a theory  resting  much  more 
on  intellectuoUst  bases  than  on  the  inherent  ospiratlonB  ona 
desires  of  a social  class.  And  this  diflerenoe  is  very  signifl(»^ 
A full,  and  probably  final,  treatment  of  this  topic  is  contained 
in  MaTBeer,  GescK  des  SozicUUmui,  referred  to  »bo;^ 

1 Sidney  Webb,  Soeialitm  in  England,  London,  1890,  p.  9 L 


and  the  bulwark  of  a superior  economic  class,  ot  an 
entrenched  bureaucracy,  can  chants  from  private 
to  public  ownership  suad  control  be  regarded  as 
genuinely  socialistic.  It  is,  indeed,  just  in  the 
slowness  of  the  advance  towards  real  democracy, 
and  the  failure  of  the  organs  of  collective  govern- 
ment and  administration  to  correspond  to  the  ideal 
of  enlightened  and  educated  aemocracy,  that 
collectivism  finds  its  most  serious  obst^les  and  the 
source  of  criticism  most  damaging  to  it.  The  up- 
holders of  collectivism  have  been,  more  often  than 
not,  primarily  interested  in  the  problexns  of  the 
administration  of  wealth  and  its  distribution  rather 
than  in  the  problems  of  its  production,  and  so  more 
concerned  with  the  efl&cienc^  and  good  order  of  the 
social  structure  as  a whole  than  with  the  individual 
life  and  personal  freedom  of  the  worker  in  his 
working  existence.  They  have  tended,  therefore, 
almost  inevitably,  to  lean  towards  uniformity  in 
social  life,  to  strongly  centralized  government, 
necessitating,  because  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
powers  and  issues  involved,  the  continued  eii^tence 
of  a governing  class,  trained  in  adnunistration — ^in 
a word,  a bureaucracy — and  the  maintenance^  of 
practically  coercive  authority.  Like  other  social- 
iBtio  theories,  collectivism  has  been  insj^ed  bv 
sympathy  with  oppressed  social  classes,  but  col- 
lectivism differs  from  other  socisdistic  thought  in 
the  extent  to  which  this  underlving  sympathy  has 
been  dominated  by  a highly  philosophical  theory 
of  society,  the  socicd  organism,  and  the  State,  winch, 
whatever  other  values  it  may  have,  finds  little 
place  in  the  instinctive  reactions  of  the  minds  of 
the  workers  to  their  surroundings. 

The  most  recent  developments  in  sociaJistio 
thought  have  made  this  fact  clear.  Collectivism 
is  evidently  adapted  to  the  political  inmd  and  su^ 
able  to  a purely  political  form  of  socialistic  thought 
and  acti^ty.  The  approach  to  it  as  goal  is  evolu- 
tionary and  gradual,  and  depends  on  the  accyiirmg 
of  political  power  by  the  workers.  The  reflexion 
of  collectivism  in  the  world  of  politics  is  parlia- 
mentary (and  municipal)  socialism,  with  its  re- 
pudiation of  violent  and  revolutions^  ^tion,  its 
belief  in  constitutionsd  methods,  and  its  fmth  that 
the  social  revolution  can  be  accomplished  by  stog^ 
of  * reform.*  From  all  this,  recent  socialistio 
thought  has  diverged  in  directions  which  signifi- 
cantly mark  the  reappearance,  of  course  in  more 
highly  developed  shape,  of  earUer,  origmal.  Md, 
as  wo  should  hold,  more  fundamental  soci^tic 
ideas.  The  divergence  is  best  illustrated  by 
syndicalism  and  guild  socialism,  or  the  theory  of 
national  guilda  . 

o Synmcalism.— The  true  home  of  syndicalism 
ifl  France.  It  is  the  product  of  a revolution^ 
national  temperament,  and  of  a county  m wmch 
revolutionary  hope  and  fervour  have  always 
in  the  worlong-^ass  mind,  and  where  soci^tao 
thought  has  been  prevailinriy  i^uenoed  by 
anarohist-oommumst  ideals.^  Syndicalism,  with 
its  persistent  distrust  of  parliamentary  sialism, 
revives  and  emphasizes  the  conviction  that  only 
the  workers  can  emancipate  the  workei^  It  holds 
that  the  social  revolution  must  be  the  product 
of  the  energizing  will  of  the  industrial  classes, 

Lificonoa  of  French  syn- 


dicolism 
Ool«| 


aidhim  ;:ad  developed  within  the  I^nch  trod 

union  movement  which  mode  rapid  and  remork^le 
during  the  two  decode#  before  and  after 

TMraonolity  In  the  movement  was  Fernand  P^outier,  whose 
tourses  du  travail,  1902.  w the  chieMiti^ 

, „ In  forminfif  ■yndicolist  thought.  Pelloutier  was  a 

nhUoeoSilc  anarchist,  5^e  school  of  Proudhon  and  Bakuni^ 
ond^^whole  outlook  was  swayed  by  the 
fts^iation  of  producers,  group-otwanization  with 
and  the  local  commune.  The  philoewhor 
^rges  Sorel.  whose  chief  works  have  been  mentioned  already 
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operating  possibly  only  through  a ‘ conscious 
minority,*  clear  as  to  goal  and  metnod,  swaying  the 
mass.  J8ut  in  any  case  social  freedom  must  come 
as  result  of  the  desire  for  freedom  and  the  will  to 
freedom,  and  cannot  be  imposed  by  organization 
from  above  or  ensured  oy  government.  The 
workers  must  create  their  own  society  and  do  so  by 
act  of  their  own  will.  The  end  Is  still  the  funda- 
mental socialistic  end — ^the  socializing  of  the  means 
of  production — but  new  methods  are  upheld.  Not 
paHiamentary  but  trade  union  activity,  not^litical 
Wt  industrial  organization,  not  the  franchwe  but 
the  general  strike — this  is  the  newer  socialism. 
The  concept  of  the  class  war  is  rejuvenated  and 
brought  into  prominence.  Socialism  once  more  is 
presented  as  ^e  peculiar  and  exclusive  d^trine 
and  ideal  of  working-class  life.  The  socialistic 
order  of  society  must  be  made  by  the  workers, 
through  their  own  natural  orgsmizations,  and  espe- 
cially through  their  trade  unions.  The  div^ons 
between  social  classes  must  be  not  only  kept  intact 
but  deepened,  intensified.  Already  a new  society, 
with  its  own  institutions,  its  own  morality,  its  own 
point  of  view,  is  growing  amount  the  workers,  and 
nothing  must  be  done  to  impede  that  growth,  but 
everything  to  aid  it.  Class-consciousness  and  the 
* will-to-revolt  * must  be  kept  alive  and  fostered  in 
every  possible  way.  The  goal  is  freedom,  individual 
and  social,  and  omy  intense  desire  for  freedom,  sind 
the  sense  of  freedom  filched  away,  cem  lead  towards 
that  goal. 

Syndicalism  envisages  the  form  of  the  future 
society  as  based  upon  gproup- organization,  groups 
being  determined  by  economic  and  industrial 
functions,  workshops,  factories,  and  industries 
without ' masters,*  private  or  collective,  democrati- 
cally constituted,  owning  and  controlling  the  means 
of  production,  sind  bound  together  by  a system  of 
loccJ  and  national  federation.  The  State  as  central 
organ  of  administration  disappears,  and  power  is 
distributed  throughout  a series  of  autonomous 
though  interdependent  industrial  ^oups.  The 
controlling  impulse  in  the  whole  outlook  is  to  get 
back  closer  to  the  individual  worker  in  and  at  his 
work,  and  to  move  outwards  to  association,  deter- 
mined by  the  will  of  the  workers  and  the  purposes 
to  be  achieved.  Syndicalist  critioism  of  capitalistic 
social  and  industrial  organization  is  characteristic- 
ally drawn  in  terms  of  the  personal  life  and  personal 
freedom  of  the  worker. 

4.  Guild  socialism. — In  Britain  the  parallel  of 
syndicalism  is  to  be  found  most  theoretmaJly  com- 
plete in  guild  socialism,  or  the  theory  of  national 
guilds,  the  latest  of  all  developments  in  socialistic 
nought,  and  still  in  its  early  stages. 

GuUd  •ooialism,  says  on*  of  its  leading  exponente,  ' Mte  before 
itMlf  the  ideal  of  finding  that  form  of  aociiJ  organisation  whi^ 
will  afford  to  the  Individual  the  fullest  and  freest  power  of  self- 
development  In  an  organised  oomraonity.  It  wants  men  to  be 
free,  not  merely  in  order  to  get  good  administration,  hut  because 
freedom  is  in  itself  a go<^  thing  and  the  greatest  of  good 
things.’  i 

It  believes  that  the  State,  'in  the  sense  of  a 
governing  authority  claiming  supreme  power  in 
every  sphere  of  social  organization,*  is  the  negation 
of  self -government.  It  contemplates,  therefore,  an 
organization  of  society  on  the  basis  of  self-govern- 
ing industrial  groups,  determined  by  industrial 
function,  each  aemocratlcally  organized  through- 
out, and  federated  into  larger  wholes  for  certain 
defined  purposes.  That  form  of  social  grouping 
ci^ed  ‘ the  State  * will  not  cease  to  exist,  but  it 
will  become  one  only  of  many  groupings,  divested 
of  aU  intrinsic  sovereignty,  and  with  its  value  and 
significance  determined  simply  by  the  purposes  of 
man’s  free  spirit  which  it  can  adequately  and  con- 
veniently serve  and  by  the  functions  of  collective 
life  which  it  can  conveniently  and  adequately  dis- 
1 Q.  D.  H.  Oolo,  in  » letter  to  the  preeent  writer. 


charge.'  The  practical  steps  towards  realization 
of  this  type  01  socialism  consist  mainly  in  the 
development  of  the  existing  characteristic  products 
and  orgams  of  working-class  life,  viz.  trade  unions, 
the  transformation  of  these  into  industrial  groups 
(guilds),  covering  and  including  all  engaged  m cmy 
industry  or  common  service,  and  the  transference 
of  control,  with  regard  to  all  the  conditions  of 
labour,  in  workshop,  factory,  and  elsewhere,  from 
the  'employer*  to  such  democratically  organized 
groups  of  workers — a transferenoe  which,  passing 
inevitably  from  socialized  control  of  the  conditions 
of  production  to  socialized  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production,  would  expropriate  the  capital-pos- 
sessing class  and  bring  about  the  social  revolution. 
The  only  conceivable  ethical  justification  for  the 
existence  of  a capitalistic  class — viz.  the  manage- 
ment and  control  of  the  conditions  of  production — 
would  be  gone^  and  the  system  would  collapse. 
The  main  criticism  of  existing  society  bj7  upholders 
of  guild  socialism  is  drawn  m terms  of  an  investi- 
gation of  the  moral  significance  of  wage-labour, 
and  a setting  forth  of  what  the  inevitable  condition 
of  dependence  for  livelihood  on  the  will  of  a possess- 
ing Class  means  for  the  personaJiW  of  the  worker 
in  nia  work,  and  outside — a kind  01 criticism  which 
has  appeared  frequently  throughout  this  article. 
The  desire  and  intention  behind  guild  socialism  is 
to  secure  for  the  worker  in  his  work  ' the  greatest 
chance  for  individual  self-expression  and  lor  local 
initiative  and  experiment,*  thereby  increasing  in- 
definitely his  personal  value,  both  in  his  worl^g- 
life  and  outside  it. 

Both  i^dicalism  > and  guild  socialism  ars  fundamentallj 
motived  by  interest  In  the  personal  freedom  and  life,  the  tane 
indiriduality,  of  the  worker.  The  evil  of  society  for  both  is  at 
bottom  an  ethical  evil,  and  no  eoonomio  solution  can  be 
adequate  unices  it  carries  with  it  an  ethical  solution,  and 
is  indeed  determined  by  the  categories  of  individual  freedom 
and  peiwnal  worth  as  supreme  for  human  life.  Onoe  more, 
in  syndicalism  and  guild  socialism  the  source  of  sodalistio 
aspiration  and  theory  becomes  the  definite  eense  of  oppression 
and  laok  of  freedom;  the  atmoephere  of  revolutionary  dis- 
content Is  restored : and  with  the  emphasis  ag^ain  on  daas- 
oonsoiousness  and  cl aas-an  tagon Um,  in  the  form  of  the  irre- 
concilability of  the  interests  of  laDour  and  capital,  and  the 
conviction  that  the  working-classes  must  work  out  their  own 
salvation  and  be  themselves  architects  of  their  own  future, 
socialism  resumes  its  character  as  definitely  a movement  of 
emandpatiion  on  the  part  of  economically  subordinate, 
consequently  ethically  unfree,  social  clawes. 

IL  WJSATt  THEN,  IS  SOCIALISHf^We  must 
now  try  to  gather  together  the  central  points 
revealed  in  onr  endeavour  to  trace  and  illustrate 
historically  the^  characteristics  of  socialistic 
thought,  and  this  we  shall  do  in  the  form  of  a 
series  of  propositions  stated  without  criticism  or 
amplification. 

z.  A feature  of  modem  civilization. — Socialism 
is  a oharacteiistio  fact,  element,  and  feature  in 
modem  industrial  civilization,  and  is  recognizable 
throughout  its  history  as  an  attack  upon  the 
economic,  and,  in  so  far,  the  ethical,  bases  of  that 
civilization. 

3.  A revolt  against  capitalism. — Socialism  is  a 
movement  of  revolt  against  capitalistic,  competi- 
tive, industrial  and  social  orgeinization,  ana  its 
significant  demand  is  for  a new  order  of  society 

^ It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  theory  of  natlonsl  guilds  the 
philosophy  of  the  State,  ita  meaning  and  function,  is  not  yet 
adequately  agreed  upoxL 

s Byndicaliani,  which  we  have  treated  as  a oharacterlstic 
product  of  French  socialistio  thought,  has  what  may  be  called 
parallels  not  only  in  guild  sooislimn  but  also  In  * industrial 
unionism,*  as  promulgated,  e.o.,  by  the  society  known  as  the 
‘Industrial  Workers  of  the  World*  (the  ‘LW.W.*),  strong  in 
America,  Austialia,  and  elsewhere.  The  common  element  in 
all  these  modem  movements  of  revolt  is  the  predominance  of 
the  ethical  idea  of  freedom  as  corner-stone  of  ooctrine,  and  the 
tmnsferenoe  in  economics  of  interest  from  consumption  and 
distribution  (the  main  concerns  of  oolleotivism)  to  production 
and  the  democratic  control  of  conditions  of  productmn.  Their 
envisagement  of  the  future  organization  of  sotiety  depends  on 
the  historical  and  economic  life  and  development  in 

which  they  apjiear. 
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resting  on  new  economic  bases  and  emphasizing 
new  eUiical  values.  It  is  a continual  criticism  of 
the  existing  order,  from  the  point  of  view  con- 
ditioned by  vision  of  a new  order  and  desire  for 
radical  change.  Socialism  demands  the  complete 
reorganization  of  social  and  industrial  existence, 
and  18,  therefore,  strictly  revolutionary  in  intention 
and  aim,  whether  violent  in  method  or  not. 

3.  A demand  for  collective  ownership. — Though 
varying  in  many  details,  socialistic  tneoxies  are 
united  in  the  conviction  that  the  root  of  economic 
evils  is  to  be  found  in  the  private  and  individual- 
istic ownership  of  thcae  things  without  which  our 
human  ability  to  labour  is  unjproductive  and  un- 
creative,  or  by  which  that  ability  to  labour  can  be 
utilized  more  effectively,  made  more  productive, 
and  given  greater  freedom  in  creativeness.  Social- 
ism seeks  the  abolition  of  private  possession  and 
individualistic  ownership  in  respect  of  what  may 
be  called  fundamentally  communal  goods — s.o., 
land  and  capital,  inclu(^g  under  the  former  tne 
material  resources  of  nature,  and  under  the  latter 
all  the  means  and  instruments  of  production  by 
which  human  labour  can  be  more  efficiently  applied 
to  those  natural  resources.  Nothing  is  recogniz- 
able as  socialism  which  does  not  contemplate  and 
strive  towards  some  radical  change,  not  merely  in 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  but  aUo  in  the  owner- 
ship of  wealth  and  the  means  to  wealth,  and  con- 
sequently some  radical  change  also  in  the  economic 
fact  and  the  ethical  concept  and  value  of  * property* 
and  private  possession.  Socialistic  theories  and 
visions  of  Utopia  show  many  variations  with 
regard  (a)  to  the  standards,  methods,  and  manner 
of  distributing  created  wealth  among  the  working 
members  of  society,  and  {b'j  to  the  extent  ana 
meaning  of  private  ownership,  consumption,  and 
enjoyment  of  the  portion  of  wealth  thus  acquired 
by  tne  individual,  out  all  are  agreed  that  private 
ownership  in  the  definite  means  of  proauction 
must  cease,  and  that  its  place  must  be  taken  by 
communal  or  collective  ownership  in  some  shape 
or  form. 

4.  An  ideal  of  a juster  order. — Socialism,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  a vital  movement  and  is  not  turned 
into  a merely  academic  philosophical  theory,  a 
political  or  economic  dogma,  and  not  too  much 
entangled  in  parliamentarism  and  party  politics, 
is  a revolutionary  criticism  of  modem  society,  an 
ideal  and  vision  of  a possible  more  just  and  equit- 
able order  of  life,  ana  an  aspiration  towards  fmler 
freedom,  all  engendered  by  the  division  of  the 
social  structure  into  separate  classes  maorked  off 
from  each  other  by  economic  differentiationa. 
Socialism  is  the  characteristic  product  of  the 
mind,  heart,  and  will  of  those  social  classes  dis- 
tinguished by  the  fact  that  they  in  the  end  own 
ana  possess  nothing  but  ability  to  work,  reacting 
towards  the  inevitaole  conditions  of  their  existence 
under  such  a limitation.  In  other  words,  socialism, 
at  ito  deepest  and  in  its  most  vital  elements,  is 
the  instinctive  reaction  of  working-class  thought 
and  emotion  towards  an  economic  environment 
felt  to  be  ethically  evil,  restrictive,  and  oppressive, 
combined  with  a steady  growing  realization  of 
personal  worth  and  cons^uent  de^e  for  personal 
freedom  and  self-expression,  to  be  achieved  in  an 
environment  of  greater  economic  liberty,  more 
complete  equality  of  opportunity,  and  wider,  more 
satisfying  fellowship. 

5.  An  ever  - changing  theory. — Socialistic 
theories,  political  and  economic,  are  formulations 
of  these  instinctive  reactions.  No  socialistic 
theory  in  all  its  details  is  ever  to  be  regarded  as 
final  or  made  into  a dogma.  Socialistic  theory 
undergoes  many  changes  and  exhibits  many 
variations,  in  accordance  partly  with  general 
changes  in  the  contemporary  intellectual  and 


moral  outlook,  but  more  especially  in  accordance 
with  definite  ^vances  in  education,  culture,  op- 
portunity, and  the  sense  of  power,  among  the 
workers  themselves.  Socialism  itself  conunues 
and  will  continue,  finding  expression  in  theory, 
in  visions  of  Utopia,  and  in  efforts  to  secure  radical 
change,  so  long  as  the  division  of  the  social 
structure  into  economically  differentiated  classes 
remains,  and  so  long  as  that  division,  or  any 
similar  division,  is  felt  by  any  straitened  and 
subordinate  class  to  be  a restriction  on  freedom 
and  a curtailment  of  personality — in  other  words, 
so  long  as  economic  differentiation  is  felt  to  have 
an  evil  ethical  content  and  significance. 

6.  An  ethical  criticism  of  economic  system. — 
Socialism,  although  frequently  in  its  theories  it 
has  expressed  the  truth  the  wrong  way  round, 
always  contains  the  oonviotion  that  economics, 
economic  systems,  and  economic  theories  have 
ethical  significance,  ethical  meaning  and  value, 
and  must  be  judged  ultimately  by  ethical 
standards.  Consequently,  always,  its  economic 
criticism  of  society  rests  and  depends  upon  an 
ethical  criticism,  implicit  or  explicit,  and  the 
deepest  motive  in  ^ socialism  is  an  ethical 
moUve.  It  may  be  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
belief  in  the  value  01  humanity,  faith  in  human 
nature,  the  desire  for  freedom  and  self-realization, 
the  sense  of  personality  cramped  and  crushed,  the 
seeking  after  fellowship,  or  some  similar  motive 
or  combination  of  such  motives ; but  no  economic 
or  political  theory  of  socialism,  and  no  action  of 
men  under  the  socialistic  impulse,  can  be  rightly 
judged  or  appreciated  unless  it  is  seen  continuously 
agamst  the  oackground  of  ethical  motive.  This 
is  why  the  economics  of  socialism  has,  again  and 
again,  received  support  from  quarters  wnere  the 
fundamental,  and  frequently  tne  only,  criticism 
of  modem  life  has  been  ethical.^  The  paradoxical 
truth  is  this,  that  the  innermost  jpower  and  quality 
of  all  vital  and  vivid  socialism  is  and  always  has 
been  something  which  we  can  only  call  * personal- 
ism,* the  conviction  of  supreme  ethical  values 
resident  in  persons,  smd  the  certainty  that  the 
meaning  of  life  is  the  realization  of  these  ethical 
values  through  and  by  individual  freedom,  develop- 
ment, and  self-expression.  Not  any  theory  of 
'the  State*  or  of  the  'social  organism,*  nor  any 
metaphysio  of  history,  nor  any  economic  theory, 
is  the  Ultimate  in  somalism,  the  source  of  vitality 
and  power,  its  root  and  ground  in  life,  but  always 
the  conviction  of  person^ity,  the  sense  of  cramped 
and  fettered  existence  nay  the  very  urge  of  life 
itself  towards  personality,  freedom,  and  fellowship ; 
and  all  this  operating  mainly,  though  not  ex- 
clusively, through  particular  social  classes,  created 
during  a partic^ar  period  of  history  by  arrange- 
ments in  the  social  structure  largely  determined 
by  economic  factors.  Sodaliam,  as  we  said  at  the 
outset,  is  a form  of  the  perpetual  confiict  of  in- 

1 This  ligiUllcsnt  truth  oan  b«  best  illustrated  by  the  social- 
ism of  a man  like  William  Iforris,  whose  oritidsm  of  and  revolt 
against  modem  society  were  fundamentally  ethical,  and  whose 
socialism  was  bom  of  his  enerience  as  craftsman,  poet,  and 
artist.  In  this  artlde  we  hare  deliberately  retrained  from 
appesiing  to  or  noting  the  tremendous  import  of  socialism  of 
the  William  Morris  type.  It  most  always  be  remembered  that 
behind  and  deeper  than  sU  political  and  economic  socialism 
there  ie  somewhere  present,  saving  vitality  to  the  theory,  just 
that  criticism  of  life,  that  demand  for  freedom  and  b^uty, 
that  craving  for  fellowBhip  and  Joy  In  creative  work,  that 
revolt  against  sordidnese,  misery,  and  ugliness  of  a cramped 
existence,  which  Morris  so  gloriou^y  and  mth  such  magnificent 
humanity  expressed.  Morris  had  the  heart  of  socialism,  and  no 
critic  has  answered  him  yet.  In  another  direction  this  bringing 
of  support  to  economic  socialism  from  a purely  ethical  oritidsm 
of  socMty  might  be  illustrated  by  the  influence  on  sodalistio 
thought  of  great  individualist  ethical  thinkers  like  Tblstoi, 
Carl^e,  and  even  Kietxsche,  and  indeed  of  every  philoeoi^ 
and  movement  in  modem  times  which  hss  insistM  on  the 
significance  of  life  as  against  mechanism,  and  on  the  value  of 
personality* 
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dividual  mind  against  the  tyranny  of  mechanic^ 
existence — a ceaseless  criticism  carried  on  by  life 
itself  against  the  outward  forms  of  its  manifesta- 
tion, inspired  by  vision  of  new  and  better  forms. 

III.  SOCIALTSH,  ETHICS,  AND  RSLIQION.-— 
Much  energy  has  been  wasted  by  socialistic  writers 
and  even  more  by  critics  of  socialism  in  discussion 
concerning  the  relations  of  socialism  with,  and 
the  effects  of  socialism  upon,  morality  and  religion, 
with  these  latter  elements  ill-defined  or  not  denned 
at  all. 

z.  Ethical  value  of  socialism. — So  fax  as  soc^- 
ism  and  ethics  are  concerned,  the  underlying 
purpose  of  this  article  has  been  to  reveal  the  fact 
that,  historically,  socialism  springs  from  definitely 
ethical  motives  and  ethical  sentiments,  has  an 
ethical  value,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a moral 
force.  It  is  the  fact,  also,  that  in  all  socialistic 
writings  the  dominating  ethical  note  is  that  of 
altruism,  brotherhood,  love  for  one’s  neighbour, 
service  of  the  community,  sympathy  with  the 
oppressed.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  true  that 
socialistic  theorists  have  often  seemed  to  favour 
unusual,  and  therefore  in  the  eyes  of  many  people 
*immor^,’  experiments,  arrangements,  and  possi- 
bilities, with  regard  to  certain  established  in- 
stitutions of  human  life — e,g.,  marriage  and  the 
family.  It  is,  however,  mere  obscurantism  to 
confound  socialism  with  anything  and  everything 
that  socialistic  writers  may  have  chosen  to  say. 
The  issue  is  really  simple.  The  motive  behind  the 
socialistic  demand  for  a radical  change  in  social 
organization  is  ethical.  What  the  effect  on 
* morality’  of  such  radical  change  as  is  desired 
would  be  depends  on  what  the  ultimate  ethical 
result  might  be  of  the  abolition  of  private  property 
in  the  means  of  production.  In  so  far  as  existing 
customary  ethical  valuations  and  ethical  relation- 
ships depend,  as  they  undoubtedly  to  a consider- 
able extent  do  depend,  upon  the  method  of 
ownership  and  distribution  of  property  and 
wealth,  socialism  with  its  radical  cnange  m that 
direction  would  inevitably  induce  many  iterations 
and  differences.  Other  causes — as,  e.g,,  the  adop- 
tion and  putting  into  practice  of  a full  ethical 
Christianity — ni^ht  produce  equally  noticeable 
changes  and  differences  in  morality.  But  it  is 
obviously  impossible  to  predict  in  any  detail  what 
such  alterations  and  differences  womd  turn  out 
to  be.  Socialism  is  to  be  judged,  not  by  any 
imagined  consequences  that  might  follow  from  its 
actualizing,  but  by  the  character  of  the  need  and 
the  demand  which  have  called  socialistic  theory, 
hope,  and  vision  into  existence.  If  that  demand 
and  need  are  really  vital,  if  they  represent  and 
accord  with  the  fundamental,  instinctive  move- 
ment of  life  itself,  consequences  must  be  risked. 
But  it  should  always  be  remembered  by  socialists 
and  their  critics  that  in  all  probability,  despite 
Marx  and  the  materialistic  conception  of  history, 
the  ethical  life  of  humanity,  as  the  story  of 
socialistic  hope  and  theory  itself  actually  reveals, 
is  a deeper  and  more  fundamental  reality  than  the 
economic  or  political  form  of  society,  and  that  this 
ethical  life  is  continually  following  its  own  laws 
of  development  under  influence  of  msmy  forces 
other  than  the  strictly  economic  or  poIiticaL 
a.  Variable  ethical  results. — Within  socialistic 
theory  itself  intelligent  anticipation  of  ethical 
effects  and  results  will  ya^  in  accordance  with 
the  type  of  ultimate  socialistic  organization  con- 
tempIaW.  The  ethical  results,  e.g,,  of  a highly- 
centralized,  bureaucratic.  State  socialism,  with 
primary  emphasis  on  the  concepts  of  society, 
efficient  order,  the  good  of  the  community,  the 
authority  of  the  whole  body,  and  so  forth,  will  not 
be  the  same  as  the  ethical  results  of  a socialism 
tending  towards  distribution  of  sovereignty. 


decentrsJization,  group-organization,  and  deter- 
mination of  forms  of  fellowship  and  co-operation 
from  the  effective  will  of  the  mdividual  working 
outwards  to  wider  association  in  conformity  with 
puzposes  initiated  and  approved  by  the  individual 
will.  It  is  along  the  lines  of  these  quite  character- 
istic and  indeed  ultimate  differences  regarding  the 
final  form  of  socialistic  organization  that  the 
question  of  the  effects  of  socialism  on  morality 
miould  be  discussed,  allowing  always,  in  all  cases, 
for  the  extreme  dhBBculty  of  prediction,  and  the 
independent  movement  of  the  ethical  life  in 
humanity  itself. 

3.  Ethical  determinism. — The  tendency  of  much 
socialistic  thinking  and  theorizing  to  support, 
often  with  startling  inconsistencies,  ethical  deter- 
minism and  to  place  exaggerated  insistence  on  the 
importance  of  environment,^  should  be  not^. 
Much  socialism,  as  a result  of  this  tendency,  has, 
by  an  almost  perverse  devotion  to  abstract  and 
now  largely  discredited  deterministic  theory,  both 
obscurea  tne  genuinely  ethical  character  of  its 
origin  and  aim  and  given  its  opponents  a ground 
of  criticism  which  has  served  only  to  confuse  and 
complicate  the  real  issues  of  socialistic  thought 
and  aspiration.  For  this  singular  and,  as  we  hdd, 
altogether  unfortunate  obsession  by  ethical  deter- 
minism there  is  a historical  reason,  which  explains 
not  only  this  but  other  curiosities  of  sociali^  as 
well. 

4.  Socialism  and  religion. — This  reason  becomes 
more  obvious  and  pertinent  when  we  consider  the 
relations  of  socialism  with  religion.  During  its 
history  socisdism  hw  been  marked  by  very  var3ring 
relations  to  religion  and  Christianity,  whether  as 
mdividual  profession  or  as  organizea  institution. 
The  majority  of  professing  socialists  to-day  would 
probably  assert  wat  religion  is  an  individual  and 
private  affair  outside  tne  purview  of  socialistic 
theory ; they  would  oppose  any  State  organization 
of  religion.  State  maintenance,  or  provision  for 
religious  teaching  by  the  community,  and  they 
womd  contemplate  religious  organizations  only  on 
a purely  voluntary  bai^,  and  altogether  without 
temporm  authority ; it  is  doubtful  whether  many 
would  trouble  to  identify  their  socialism  with  a 
denial  of  the  religious  hypothesis,  whilst  some 
certainly  would  individually  accept  that  hypothesis. 
Many  of  the  earlier  Utopian  socialists  rested  their 
socialism  on  belief  in  G^d,  and  strove  to  identify 
socialistic  theory  with  Christian  ethic  and  the 
gospel  of  Jesus.  Similar  efforts  have  been 
ne^uently  made,  whilst  from  the  side  of  accepted 
religion  and  Christianity  attempts  in  the  same 
direction  have  been  not  uncommon,  though,  with 
few  exceptions,  what  is  called  ‘ Christian  social- 
ism ’ has  ^en  content  with  criticism  of  conditions 
and  advocacy  of  reform,  or  the  infusing  of  the 
Christian  spirit  into  existing  institutions,  stopping 
short  of  the  full  socialistic  demand.* 

Socialism  and  Christian  ethic,  or  the  gospel  of 
Jesus,  are  not  essentially  related,  either  historically 

^ Robert  Owen  expounded  and  adhered  to  an  almost  naive 
form  of  materialistio  determinism  in  ethics.  Ck>nscloasne88.  for 
him,  is  a product  merely  of  material  orffsnization  and  de- 
termined wholly  by  external  stimulation,  whilst  the  notion 
that  the  individual  Is  in  any  way  responsible  for  his  character 
be  regarded  as  vicious  error.  It  is  of  course  difScult  to  re- 
concile this  with  Owen’s  distrust  of  goverxunent.  on  the  one 
hand,  and  bis  belief  in  education,  on  the  other.  The  sources 
of  his  materialism  are  to  be  found  in  certain  well-known  aspects 
of  18th  cent,  rationalism.  In  later  eocialistio  thought  material- 
ism has  other  origins.  It  is  often  as  naive  and  extreme,  but 
differently  based. 

3 The  socialism  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  was  of  the  reforma- 
tive type.  The  advanced  Roman  Catholic  tinderstanding  of 
Christian  ethic  tends  in  the  direction  of  a social  organisation 
containing  socialistic  elements,  though  officially  Catholicism  is 
mortally  opposed  to  sooialism.  The  only  definitely  Christian 
organization  which  to-day  seems  to  advocate  a full  and  strictly 
revolutionary  socialism  Is  the  Church  Socialist  League.  A 
desire  for  * social  reform ' is  not  socialism. 
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or  intollectually.  The  existence  of  the  gospel  and 
the  Christian  ethic  has,  no  doubt,  direouy  and 
indirectly,  influenced  and  contributed  to  the 
existence  of  socicJism,  and  some  interpretations 
of  Christian  ethic  might,  and  indeed  would,  lead 
to  conclusions  vei^  closely  similar  to  socialistic 
theory  and  demand ; but  many  of  the  premisses 
and  the  line  of  argument  would  be  difierent. 
Christianity,  in  its  ethic,  contains  a social 
philosophy  which  can  be  and  ought  to  be  worked 
out  independently  of  historical  socialism.  One  of 
the  mistakes  of  professing  Christians  with  social- 
istic sympathies  has  been  a too  jgreat  readiness 
merely  to  accept  a formed  socialum  and  try  by 
various  devices  to  fit  it  into  their  Christian  ethic 
or  their  ethic  into  it,  whereas  they  should  have 
been  occupied  in  developing  independently  the 
social  imphcations  of  their  fiath  and  gospel  and  in 
working  its  ethical  principles  out  mto  detailed 
application. 

5.  Socialistic  faith. — But  modem  sociaJism,  as 
most  widely  accepted  and  existing  as  a political 
force  and  organized  power,  baa  been,  espeinally  on 
the  Continent,  almost  uniformly  hostile  to  organ- 
ized Christianity,  partly  through  theoretical  anti- 
pathy to  the  religious  hyi>othesis  in  general,  but 
more  significantly  because,  in  practical  matters, 
it  has  been  thought,  and  not  unjustifiably,  by 
upholders  of  sociahsm  that  organized  Christianity, 
in  modern  times  at  any  rate,  has  little  to  its  credfit 
in  the  way  of  sympathy  for  the  struggle  of  the 
non-possessing  against  the  possessing  classes,  and 
much  to  its  discredit  as  being  a habitusd  supporter 
of  the  established  social  order  and  a bulwark  of 
the  existing  state  of  things. 

The  theoretical  antipatny  of  socialistic  thought 
to  the  religious  hypothesis  in  general  is  important. 
Admittedly,  aucn  antipathy  has  been  widely 
prevalent  in  socialistic  writing  and  thinking, 
especially  since  the  time  of  Marx.  One  resison  for 
this  antipathy  is  obvious : socialism  is  primarily 
and  indeed  absolutely  concerned,  in  all  its  forms, 
with  the  destiny  of  mankind  on  this  earth  and 
within  the  sphere  of  historical  time.  It  con- 
templates an  order  of  society  realizable  by  men  in 
earthly  conditions,  and  to  be  entered  upon  at  a 
date  not  impossibly  distant  by  generations  which 
will  reap  the  fmit  of  present  sowing.  From  this 
point  of  view,  socialism  is  clearly  committed  to  a 
nigh  and  indeed  extreme  form  of  ethical  altruism, 
since  any  labour  for  socialism  undertaken  by  an 
individual  must  be  undertaken  without  expecta- 
tion of  individual  reward  and  for  the  sake  only  of 
some  future  hour  of  realization  in  which  he  cannot 
hope  to  share.  Thus,  paradoxically  and  unwit- 
tingly, socialists  have  frequently  demanded  and 
lived  by  a faith  (in  the  historic^  future  of  man- 
kind) more  difficult  than  most  accepted  religious 
faiths  ; but  this  exclusive  interest  in  historioal  time 
has  induced  a certain  blindness  among  socialists  to 
some  valuable  aspects  in  the  characteristic  religi- 
ous concepts  of  eternal  life,  the  future  of  the  soul, 
and  man^s  spiritual  and  otherworldly  destiny, 
whilst  the  reeling  that  interest  in  personal 
immortality  and  a life  beyond  this  life  may 
become  a preoccupation  leading  either  to  dis- 
regard of  this  lif^B  problems  or  to  contentment 
with  ‘things  as  they  are’  has  caused  socialists 
again  and  again  to  turn  altogether  away  from 
these  necessities  of  religion. 

6.  Marxian  materiahsm. — But  there  is  a deeper 
and  more  subtle  reason  for  the  antipathy  of  much 
TOcialism  to  the  religious  hypothesis.  This  reason 
is  to  be  found  mainly  in  the  teaching  of  Marx. 
The  materialistic  conception  of  history  is  obviously 
hostile  to  all  theories  of  a spiritual  origin  and 
destiny  for  man  and  the  universe,  and  Marx 
accepted  the  extreme  materialism  of  the  Hegelian 


Left  with  its  denial  of  all  independent  spiritual 
values  and  reduction  of  religion  to  a man-made 
illusion.  When,  as  was  frequently  the  case, 
this  Marxian  materialism  became  confused  witii 
scientific  materialism  and  determinism,  having 
in  reality  a quite  different  origin,  the  antipathy 
to  religion  was  only  strengthen^.  But  the  story 
of  this  antipathy  does  not  end  there.  Far  more 
potent  than  the  materialistic  conception  of  history 
was  the  conviction  of  Marx  and  Engels  that  they 
had  made  socialism  ‘scientific.*  In  that  fact  lies 
the  final  secret  of  all  the  antipathy  to  religion  and 
all  the  ethical  determinism  which  is  to  be  found  in 
socialistic  thought.  It  was  and  has  been  re- 
peatedly assumed  that  between  socialism  and 
^science*  there  is  intimate  connexion,  and  this 
assumption  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that 
socialism  must  accept  without  question  all  that 
‘ science  ’ may  say.  If  ‘ science,*  therefore,  declares 
for  a materialistic  hypothesis  of  life  and  the 
universe,  socialism  must  follow  suit;  if  ‘science* 
stands  for  moral  determinism,  sociedism  must 
accept  that  view  too,  and  so  on  all  through ; only 
very  slowly  has  socialism  begun  to  emancipate 
its^  from  subservience  to  ‘ science,*  and  to  re^ze 
that  between  the  fundamental  socialistic  hypo- 
thesis and  demand  and  the  utterances  of  ‘ science,* 
so  often  science  overstepping  its  proper  limits, 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion.  The  process  of 
emancipation  has  been  aided  by  the  deeper  under- 
standing of  its  plane  and  function  which  modem 
science  nas  achieved  for  itself,  and  by  the  realiza- 
tion within  the  region  of  socialistic  thought  that 
in  any  case  aociahsm,  in  one  necessary  aspect,  is 
an  ideal,  a vision,  and  a hope,  and  so  demands  for 
its  acceptance  and  service  a measure  of  ‘faith,* 
smd  that  determinism  and  materialism  are  not  the 
best  ground  on  which  to  nourish  an  ideal  and  faith 
in  that  ideal.  The  most  recent  movements  in 
socialistic  thought  show  the  change  clearly.  They, 
although  systematic,  disnlay  little  respect  for  the 
earlier  devotion  to  so-callea  ‘scientific*  argument 
and  talk  of  the  ‘ necessary  truth  * of  socialism,  and 
BO  forth,  but  reveal  instead  a new  intensity  of 
feeling,  a belief  in  human  freedom,  and  a dominat- 
ing appeal  to  the  power  in  man  of  creating  ideals 
and  of  living  and  working  for  them  in  pure  faith, 
and  with  an  enthusiasm  which,  it  is  now  re- 
cognized, a cold  adentific  materialism  and 
determinism  inevitably  destroy. 

7.  Conclusion. — Socialism  is  one  of  the  signifi- 
cant movements  of  modem  life,  naturally  affected 
by  all  the  varying  currents  of  thought  and  feeling 
wmch  go  to  tne  making  of  that  complex  modem 
life  ; and  the  question  of  the  relations  of  religion 
or  Christianity,  and  of  ethics,  to  socialism  is  really 
part  of  the  wider  question  of  the  relations  of  these 
things  to  modem  existence  and  thought  generally, 
and  their  place  therein.  From  all  such  questions 
the  fundamental  issues  of  socialism  can  be,  and  for 
purposes  of  true  appreciation  should  be,  separated, 
and  taken  in  and  for  themselves.  Then  socialism 
appears^  as  we  have  already  defined  it,  as  a move- 
ment, vision,  hope,  theory,  and  ideal,  generated  by 
modem  conditions,  motived  in  the  deepest  intent 
and  meaning  of  it  by  ethical  impulse  and  inspira- 
tion, and  issuing  in  a characteristic  demand  for  the 
economic  reconstruction  of  society  along  well- 
defined  lines,  and  in  the  anticipation  of  an  earthly 
order  of  existence,  based  on  new  economic  and 
industrial  arrangements,  inspired  by  new  motives 
and  purposes,  and  intended  to  provide  a fuller 
and  richer  opportunity  for  the  development  of 
individusd  freedom,  powers  and  qualities  of 
personality,  in  a life  of  more  intense,  real,  and 
satisfying  fellowship  than,  thus  far,  the  world  has 
seen.  The  vital  points  are  two : (1)  understanding 
of  the  fundamental  economic  demand  and  effort 
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inyolved  in  all  socialism,  viz.  the  abolition  of 
private  possession  in  the  means  of  production,  and 
(2)  iinderstanding  of  the  ethical  ground,  need,  and 
desire  out  of  which  that  demand  issues.  Every- 
thing else  in  socialism,  both  in  the  setting  forth 
smd  in  the  criticism  of  it,  is  subsidiary,  and  often 
merely  incidental  and  largely  irrelevant,  to  these 
two  considerations. 

IimntATUSB. — ^The  literature  of  •oolalism  in  its  varioua  pbaaee 
ie  vut  and  extraordinarily  dispersed.  Muoh  of  the  best  work 
has  taken  the  form  of  tracts  and  pamphlets.  It  has  been 
possible  only  to  select  a very  few  books,  more  as  being 
snnestive  than  as  really  oovering  the  field. 

r.  HUUirxcaL — Thomas  I^kup,  A Hitt,  of  Soeialistn*, 
London,  1909 ; Karl  Diehl,  ubtr  Sozialiimut,  Eommienitmut 
und  Anarchitmti^f  Jena,  1911 ; Max  Beer,  Die  Oeaeh.  du 
Sozialismu*  in  England^  Stuttgart,  1911.  A Hitt,  of  Britith 
Sodaiitm,  London,  1919;  Werner  Sombart,  Socialitm  and 
tJis  Soeicu  Movemtntt  Eng,  tr.  from  6th  German  ed.  by  M. 
Epstein,  do.  1009:  J.  T.  Stoddart,  The  Haio  Sociaiism,  do. 
^ ‘ ‘ ; A.  V.  Woodworth,  ChritUotn 


J9  i Morris  Hillquit,  Hitt,  of 
1 MB  wBo  New  York,  1910 ; Sidney  and 

Beatrice  Webb.  Indxutrial  Dtmooraoy,  new  ed.,  London, 
1902,  Tht  Hitt.  Of  Tradt  Unionitm^  new  id.,  do.  1920. 

U.  Theoretical. — F.  Bngels,  SocicUitm,  utopuan  and  Seitn- 


dee  Sottalitmut  und  die  Aufgaben  der  Sozialdemoltratie, 
Stuttgart,  1906;  J.  R.  MacDonald,  Sooialitm  and  Society , 
London,  1905,  The  Sooialiet  Movement,  do.  1911 ; A.  Schaffle, 
The  Quintettenoe  of  Soeialitm^,  tr.  B.  Bosanquet,  do.  1906: 
L.  B.  Boudin,  The  Theoretieal  Syetem  of  Earl  Marx,  New 
York,  1911 ; FaHan  Betaya  in  Sodaiitm,  ed.  O.  Bernard  Shaw, 
London,  18^  ; K.  Kauts^,  Karl  Hard  okonomitehe  LehrtnK 
Stuttmrt,  1908. 

iii.  Speoiod.-^yndioalitme  et  aocialitme  (essays  by  various 
authors).  e<L  J.  Lagardelle,  Paris,  1908 ; A.  D.  lutvria,Syndio<U- 
iem  and  the  General  Strike,  London,  1912  ; A.  R.  Orage. 
National  Guildt,  London,  1914 : G.  D.  H.  Cole,  The  World  of 
Laibour,  do.  1916  (good  bibliography).  Self-government  in 
I^uttry,  do.  1917;  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and  W.  Mcllor,  The 
Meaning  ofinduttnal  Freedom,  do.  1918. 

Iv.  CrilieoL-^A.  SchdfiEie,  The  JmpottxbiUty  of  SoeUd 
Demoeraey,  Eng.  tr.  (Social  Solenoe  Series),  London,  1892  (pt. 

^ Soeialitm  by  the  same  writer) ; Robert 
Flint,  Sodaliam^,  do.  1914  (good  references  to  litmture  of 
fKxdalira);  W,  H.  Mallo<S,  A Critical  Examination  d 
Sodaiitm,  do.  1908.  STANLEY  A MeLLOR. 

SOCIETAS  PERFECTA — Asocietasper/ecta 
ia  a societv  that  contains  within  itself  all  means 
sufficient  for  its  support.  The  use  of  the  term 
is  derived  from  A^nstotle,  and  came  to  mean  in 
the  Middle  Ages  no  more  than  a sovereign  and 
independent  oommunity.  The  term  became  im- 
portant in  the  later  Middle  A^es,  on  all  topics 
connected  with  the  relations  of  Church  and  State. 
From  Aristotle  through  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  it 
fQter^  into  Roman  Catholic  political  theory.  In 
the  discussions  that  arose  in  consequence  of  the 
^eat  schism  at  the  end  of  the  14th  cent,  we 
find  it  argued  that  it  must  be  possible  for  the 
Council  to  depose  a pope,  otherwise  the  Church 
would  not  he  a perfect  society,  if  it  could 
not  get  rid  of  an  impossible  ruler,  or  had  no  organ 
to  do  so.  The  point  is  that  a perfect  society  nmst 
have  within  itself  all  sufficient  means  to  exercise 
hto  own  functions  and  needs  no  extraneous  help. 
Therefore  it  must  provide  implicitly  or  explicitly 
for  eY«ry  emergency.  In  the  period  succeeding 
the  Reformation  the  term  became  more  common  in 
re^d  to  the  relations  between  Chnroh  and  State, 
^e  find  the  argument  used  on  behalf  of  whichever 
^the  two  powers  is  at  the  moment  depressed. 
Church  controversialists  like  Bellarmine  claimed 
aU  kmds  of  rights  for  the  Church  on  the  ground 
that  it  u a perfect  society.  When  these  were  ex- 
tend^ by  the  papalist  party  in  such  a way  as 
the  mdependent  existence  of 
the  Statej  the  secular  writers  used  the  argument 
on  their  side.  Jo^  Barclay,^  e.ff.,  freqnenUy  uses 
this  argument— the  State  is  a perfect  society  no 
less  than  the  Church.  At  that  date  no  Roman 
. jjro  regibue  ao prindpibue  . . . vindidce, 


Catholic  thought  of  denying  that  the  Church 
was  a perfect  society ; therefore  the  State  had 
within  itself  all  powers  and  did  not  require  eoclesi- 
Mtical  sauction  or  approval ; therefore  the  depos- 
ing power  claimed  for  the  po|^  is  iniquitous, 
imd  so  forth.  It  was  the  recognition  of  something 
like  this  position  for  the  State  that  caused  the 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  indirect  tem- 
poral power  of  the  papacy.  In  theory  this  doctrine 
is  very  different  from  tnat  of  the  direct  power. 
The  doctrine  of  the  direct  power  of  the  papacy 
is  expressed,  e.g.,  in  the  Unam  Sanctam  of  Boni- 
face vin.,  or  in  the  writings  of  Angustinus  Tri- 
umphus  or  Bozlus,  who  asserts  that  the  State  is 
a part  of  the  Church,  and  that  kings  are  servants 
of  the  papacy.  The  doctrine  of  the  indirect  power 
proclaimed  by  Bellarmine  and  Suarez  allows  the 
State  an  independent  existence  as  being  in  some 
sort  a perfect  society,  hut  claims  an  indirect  power 
for  the  Church  in  cases  in  which  its  own  interests 
might  be  concerned.  The  former  doctrine  has 
relation  to  the  medissval  notion  of  the  whole  com- 
monwealth as  one  society  with  its  two  departments, 
temporal  and  spiritual.  The  other  looks  forward 
to  the  modem  doctrine  of  Church  and  State  as 
two  separate  societies.  In  the  19th  cent,  the 
extreme  claim  of  the  civil  power,  especially  in 
France  after  the  Restoration,  led  to  the  develop- 
ment of  modem  ultramontanism  (q.v.),  and  it 
was  necessaiy  to  maintain  the  independence  and 
inherent  reality  of  the  Church  as  a society.  For 
this  purpose  there  was  the  doctrine  of  the  societas 
perfecta  ^ to  hand.  It  was  developed  with  great 
elaboration  by  two  Jesuit  writers,  Tarquiui  and 
Palmieri.^  Later  we  find  the  official  recofi^^ition  of 
the  doctrine  in  the  enoyclicaJ  of  Pope  Leo  XIII., 
Immortale  Dei  (1885).  Therein  it  is  stated  that 
the  Church  no  leas  than  the  State  is  a societat 
genere  et  jure  perfecta.  The  cwimission  in  r^rd 
to  the  State  snows  how  different  is  the  condition 
from  that  contemplated  by  Boniface  ywl  The 
following  passage  from  a 16th  cent,  papalist 
Simanca  Ulustrates  the  way  in  which  the  aoc trine 
was  employed  in  controversy  : 

*Oum  respablica  •piritoaiis  perfecta  sit  et  dbi  euflloiena, 
ut  ae  ixMam  iDdeixmem  aervet,  potest  ea  omnia  faoere,  qnae 
neceaaaria  fuerint  ad  tunm  finem  oonaeqaendum  exeroendo 
etiam  Juriadiotionem  in  eoa  qui  in  rebus  temporalibua  alioqui 
•fti  aubjeoti  non  easent,  quod  quidem  naturall  Jure  ouioumqna 
Pzinolpf  bkoere  contra  iJiorum  rempublicam  liceL*  l 

LirDLATuns.— Ariatotie,  FoUtiee,  i.  iL  8 ; Aquinas,  Summa, 
1.  iL  qu.  xa  art.  8,  ahowa  how  the  theory  cornea  out  of  8L 
Thomas.  Much  use  is  made  of  doctrines  of  eoeietae  perfecta 
^Voctotus  de  Legibut  ae  Deo  Legitlatore,  Antwerp, 
1618,  UL  ; see  also  C.  TarquinL  Jttrit  EceletieuUd  Publui 
TnttUutio^,  Borne,  1876 ; D.  Palimeri.  Traetabue  de  Romano 
Fontificeb,  Prato,  1902.  Discussion  of  the  oonoeption  is  found 
paatim  In  A.  Robertson,  Regnum  Dei  [BL),  London,  1901 ; 

J*  Studies  of  Political  Thought  from  Geraon 

to  Grotiue,  do.  1916,  pp.  208  fl.  and  264  (12>. 

_ _ J.  N.  Figgis. 

SOCIETY  ISLANDS.— See  Polynesia. 

SOCIETY  OF  JESUS.— See  Jesthts. 

SOCINIANISM.  — Socinianism  is  the  term 
applied  to  a critical  and  reconstructive  theological 
movement  of  the  post-Reformation  decades,  with 
consequent  ideals  of  faith  and  morals.  It  was 
named  after  its  master  spirit,  Fausto  Paolo  Sozzini 
(latinized  into  Sooinus),  a man  of  commanding 
mtell^t,  supreme  organizing  ability,  and  unfalter- 
ing w^.  He  led  ana  inspired  a succession  of  able 
expositors  who  developed  and  articulated  his  tenets. 
Among  these  the  names  of  VSlkel  (his  amanuensis), 
Sohmalz,  Moscorovius,  and  Ostorodt,  who  were  his 
contemporaries,  followed  in  later  years  by  Johann 
Crell,  a most  prolitic  writer,  Schlichting,  Ludwig 
von  Wolzogen,  and  Andrew  Wiszowaty  (grandson 

J-  T.  Bocabertl,  Bibliotheca  maxima 
Pontificalia,  Rome,  1696-99,  xilL  277. 
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of  Socinns),  deserve  a place  in  the  record.  The 
most  important  of  the  Socinian  writing  were 
gathered  together  in  the  Bibliotheca  Fratrum 
FoUmorumt  edited  by  Wiszowaty,  the  first  two 
volumes  of  which  contain  the  treatises  of  Socinus. 
In  the  Racovian  CcUechism,  issued  first  in  Polish 
in  1605,  the  year  after  the  death  of  Socinus,  at 
Bakow  in  Poland,  where  the  Socinians  had  a 
strong  church  and  a noted  college,  there  is  to  be 
found  the  most  compact  and  clearly  developed 
scheme  of  the  doctrines.  It  is  a marvel  of  clear, 
orderly,  and  definite  statement  in  a time  of  intel- 
lectual confusion  and  doctrinal  debate.  Socinian- 
ism  was  an  intellectual  and  rationalist  system  of 
Christian  doctrine  on  a supernatural  basis.  It  was 
a species  of  Unitarianism.  The  name  Unitarian 
came  into  general  currency  through  the  admission 
on  the  title-page  of  the  BihliotMca  Fratrum  Pol- 
onorum — ‘quos  Unitarios  vocant.*  It  asserted  the 
necessity  and  the  fact  of  a divine  revelation, 
maintained  that  the  Scriptures  are  its  authoritative 
record,  and  declared  that  the  reason — the  moral 
and  religious  nature — is  the  sole  and  final  arbiter 
of  truth.  But  in  the  beginning  it  was  rather  anti- 
Trinitarian  than  entirmy  sympathetic  with  the 
pinions  of  the  Unitarian  teachers  of  its  day. 
Hamack.  in  his  History  of  Dogma^  ranks  it,  along 
with  Tridentine  Catholicism  and  iSrotestantism,  as 
one  of  the  three  final  stages  of  dogma.  That  may 
seem  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  its  Importance. 
But,  when  we  look  broadly  at  the  historic  develop- 
ments of  Christian  doctrine,  and  remember  how 
many  schools  of  Christian  thought  are  sympathetic 
with  the  conclusions  of  Socinianism,  Hamack’s 
classification  is  justified.  The  teaching  of  Socinus 
and  his  followers  was  a distinct  variant  from  both 
the  Homan  and  the  Heformed  doctrines,  and 
churches  of  that  variant  remain  to  this  day. 

I.  Historical  setting. — ^The  historical  setting  of 
Socinianism  is  of  the  nrst  consequence.  In  every 
European  country  which  was  quickened  the 
religious  and  theological  ferment  of  the  Heforma- 
tion  a new  sense  of  individuality,  a clear  realization 
of  the  discrepancy  between  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  and  the  Christian  experience  of  the  times, 
combined  with  an  intense  moral  passion,  issued  in 
a contempt  for  all  stereotyped  forms  of  doctrine. 
There  was  a wide-sprecui  outbreak  of  independent 
and  adventurous  thought  and  speculation.  Its  ex- 
pression and  advocacy  depended,  in  great  measure, 
on  the  attitude  of  the  civil  rulers.  'Where  the 
authorities  were  sympathetic,  or  where  any  measure 
of  religious  liberty  prevailed,  the  truths  which  had 
laid  hold  on  men’s  minds  were  publicly  proclaimed, 
openly  debated,  and,  when  accepted,  rigorously 
enforced  upon  the  community.  For  this  reason 
Switzerland,  Transylvania,  and  the  then  large  and 
powerful  country  of  Poland  became  the  Haunts 
and  sheltering  homes  of  refugees  from  intolerant 
and  persecuting  lands.  In  Italy,  under  the  rule 
of  the  papacy,  with  the  merciless  eye  of  the 
Inquisition  watching  every  heretic,  the  expression 
of  conviction  was  perilous  to  both  life  and  fortune. 
But  in  Italy,  as  elsewhere,  there  were  men  for  whom 
religious  liberty  was  the  breath  of  life.  Foremost 
among  these  was  the  patrician  family  of  the  Sozini 
(as  they  spelled  their  nsune).  They  had  been  dis- 
tinguisned  as  Jurists  and  canonists  for  several 
generations.  They  were  as  notable  for  nobility  of 
character  as  for  intellectual  energy  and  disdecticsul 
skill. 

Lelio  Francesco  Maria  Sozini  (1525-62),  a jurist 
whose  legsd  studies  had  led  him  on  to  researches 
in  Hebrew  and  Biblical  literature,  broke  opei^ 
with  what  he  called  * the  idolatry  of  Rome.’^  Ha 
sought  the  largOT  liberty  to  be  found  only  beyond 
the^rders  of  Italy.  He  visited  all  the  Reforma- 
tion lands  smd  won  the  respect  of  all  its  leaders  by 
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his  wide  knowledge  and  sincere  piety,  while  he 

fsined  their  friendship  W his  jpersonal  charm. 

[e  lived  at  Wittenberg  for  a time  on  intimate 
terms  with  Melanchthon.  He  made  the  acquaint- 
ance at  Geneva  of  Calvin,  whom,  however,  he 
‘shocked*  by  the  audacity  of  his  speculations. 
His  eager  and  subtle  mind  canvassed  all  the 
doctrinal  problems  of  the  day,  reaching  at  last, 
through  the  confession  and  fate  of  Servetus,  the 
central  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  Hetuming  from  his 
travels  to  Ziirich,  he  spent  three  quiet  years  there, 
when  his  brief  career  was  closed  by  his  early  death 
in  1562. 

Lelio  Sozini  to  of  interest  chiefly  because  of  hto  influence  upon 
bis  nephew,  Fausto  Paolo  Sozxinf.  Lelio  was  the  father  of  the 
doctrine,  but  Faueto  was  the  moulder  of  the  theology  and  the 
founder  of  the  Ohuroh.  To  hto  nephew  Lelio  bequeathed  all 
hto  property.  Hie  moat  predoua  le^^y  was  a number  of  IkISS 
and  exegetioal  notea  Hto  nephew  acknowledged  bis  indebted- 
ness in  generous  terma  He  declared  that  ms  conversations 
with  hto  uncle  imbued  his  young  mind  with  a moral  passion  for 
the  things  of  salvation  and  with  a true  conception  of  its  method. 
He  confessed  that  he  learned  from  him  a fair  interpretation  of 
Scripture,  and  he  makes  the  express  statement  that  Lslio’s 
exegesis  of  *Bv  dpjm  in  Jn  U as  ‘In  the  banning— qf  fAs  poitpsl ' 
was  the  fruitful  hint  for  a method  of  a new  Cbrtotology. 

Fausto  Bozzini  was  bom  in  Siena  in  1539.  There 
be  spent  his  youth  and  received  his  education. 
On  coming  of  age,  he  left  Italy,  living  first  at 
Lyons  and  then  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  enrolled 
as  a member  of  the  Italian  congregation.  In  1665 
he  returned  to  Italy,  conformed  to  the  Homan 
Catholic  Church,  and,  after  the  custom  of  the 
time,  entered  the  service  of  Isabella  de  Medici  in 
Florence,  who  bestowed  upon  him  both  office  and 
honour.  He  always  referred  to  these  twelve  years 
as  the  wasted  period  of  his  life.  Yet  his  mind 
had  not  been  dormant,  although  he  made  no  open 
sign.  It  is  now  known  that  the  fear  of  losing  nis 
patrimony  kept  him  silent.  After  Isabella’s  death 
ne  left  Italy  and  settled  in  Basel  to  give  himself 
entirely  to  the  study  of  the  Bible.  There  he 
became  a centre  of  tneological  inquiry  and  dis- 
cussion. The  first  outcome  was  seen  in  his  treatise 
de  Jesu  Cliristo  ServcUore,  a polemic  against  the 
evangelicsJ  teaching  of  the  Reformers.  It  was 
written  anonymously  and  privately  circulated.  A 
copy  reached  the  hands  of  Blandrata,  who  was 
oouH  physician  in  Poland,  with  an  ambition  to 
regulate  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  Italians 
had  always  been  welcome  in  Poland,  where  their 
genius  in  both  literature  and  art  had  been  admired. 
The  religious  tolerance  of  the  rulers  had  made 
Poland  a land  of  desire.  When  Blandrata  sent 
for  Socinus,  he  eagerly  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
his  theological  learning  and  deftness  in  practical 
affairs  found  their  fitting  sphere.  Despite  his  alien 
birth  and  his  hampering  deafness,  he  so  busied 
himself  with  his  pen,  and  in  debate  in  conferences, 
that  he  impressed  himBelf  and  his  convictions  on 
the  religious  thought  of  the  people.  The  Unitarian 
doctrines  held  the  minds  of  the  ruling  classes. 
Socinus  won  them  to  his  protest  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  Jesus,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  overcame  their  objection  to  invoking 
Christ’s  help  in  prayer.  The  Unitarians  became 
irwocantes — non  adorantes.  The  Anabaptists,  with 
their  urgent  and  enthusiastic  zeal  for  individualism 
in  religion  and  their  imperative  demand  for  re- 
baptism, had  enlisted  the  synmatby  of  the  masses. 
He  purged  the  Anabaptists  n-om  their  unreason- 
ableness in  doctrine  ana  their  excesses  in  morals. 
His  writings  were  published  pseud  ouymously. 
But,  when  ne  found  himself  settled  in  Poland, 
married  into  one  of  its  families,  and  cut  off  from 
his  patrimony  in  Italy,  he  acknowledged  their 
authorship.  This  issueid  in  a revolt  of  the  masses 
gainst  him,  and  in  1598  he  was  expelled  from 
Chacow.  He  found  shelter  with  friends,  but  the 
intense  toil  and  strain  of  his  life  had  prematurely 
aged  him,  and  he  died  on  4th  March  1604.  It  is 
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open  to  question  whether  or  not  the  Minor  Church, 
as  it  was  called,  with  its  clear-cut  and  subtly 
ar^ed  scheme  of  doctrine  from  the  hand  of  Socinus, 
might  not  have  become  supreme  in  Poland.  But 
the  authorities  at  length  took  up  a position  of  keen 
antagonism,  which  issued  in  active  persecution. 
Its  teachers  and  people  were  scattered  throughout 
Western  Europe,  finding  shelter  in  Holland  and  in 
England,  and  giving  birth  to  schools  of  Unitarian 
theology.  It  Is  only  among  these  Unitarian  com- 
munitiM  that  the  modified  tenets  of  Socinus  and 
of  his  earlier  followers  are  to  be  found  openly 
avowed,  but  the  influence  of  his  teaching  is  more 
pervasive  than  is  commonly  realized. 

2.  Outline  of  doctrines. — The  doctrines  of  Socini- 
anism,  because  wrought  out  into  a well-knit 
scheme,  can  be  given  an  orderly  statement.  The 
point  of  view  from  which  they  should  be  approached 
m that  of  a theory  of  salvation.  In  this  Socinus  had 
caught  the  spirit  of  his  age.  That  was  the  subject 
of  his  first  treatise  written  in  Basel.  The  focus  of 
its  critical  attack  was  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Atonement,  and  to  this  day  all  churches  and 
schools  who  look  back  to  Socinus  level  their  lance 
at  the  evangelical  interpretation  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  most  strenuous  pages  of  the  Biblio- 
thtca  and  the  most  pungent  sentences  of  the 
Catechism  de^  with  the  meaning  of  the 
sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  To  stand  with  Socinus  at 
his  conception  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Jesus  as  a centre  enables  us  to  sweep  round  the 
whole  circle  of  his  s^tem. 

(a)  The  basis. — The  first  feature  which  emerges 
is  its  basis  in  the  Scriptures.  The  NT,  whose 
authenticity,  sufficiency,  and  perspicuity  are  pos- 
tulated ratner  than  argued,  is  the  text-book.  Its 
rational  and  balanced  exegesis  will  yield  proofs  of 
its  authority  as  a divine  revelation.  The  witness 
of  tradition,  the  declaration  of  creeds,  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  are  summarily  set  aside. 
All  that  is  required  is  the  use  of  'right  reason* 
to  discover,  understand,  and  apply  the  things 
which  belong  to  the  faith  and  its  sfJvation.  The 
OT  has  no  authority  in  itself.  It  has  a certain 
value  for  its  illustrative  and  devotional  features. 
But  it  is  entirely  dependent  for  its  authentication 
and  interpretation  upon  the  NT  Scrmtures.  One 
of  the  bv-products  of  the  teaching  or  Socinus  was 
his  metn(m  of  a balanced  and  8(molarly  exegesis, 
and  the  ban  which  he  placed  on  dogmatic  mter- 
pretations  was  a service  of  exceeding  value  to 
Christian  scholarship. 

(5)  The  doctrine  of  God. — On  this  basis  there 
was  raised  the  superstructure,  and  its  first  article, 
in  order,  is  concerned  with  the  doctrine  of  God. 
Here  Socinus  was  influenced  and  even  controlled 
by  his  Scotist  conception  of  the  divine  nature. 
Philosophically  Socinianism  was  a throwback  to 
the  Scotist  demand  for  concrete  and  evidenced 
reality,  and  a protest  against  a metaphvsic  which 
would  not  yield  itself  to  almost  entirely  natural 
categoriea  As  a consequence,  the  conception  of 
Gk>d  in  the  mind  of  Socinus  was  somewhat  external, 
and  His  attributes  are  those  which  are  essential  to 
His  being,  rather  them  inherent  in  His  character. 
Socinus,  therefore,  defined  God  after  BEis  nature 
and  His  will.  In  His  nature  God  is  ' the  supreme 
Lord  of  alL * Omnipotence  is  not  His  only  attribute, 
but  it  rules  every  other.  God  is  an  absolutum 
Dominium.  There  can  be  no  question  raised 
sigainst  God,  who,  however,  will  do  no  evil.  Still 
more,  as  the  finite  cannot  be  a measure  for  the 
infinite,  all  human  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
God  must  be  considered  as  inadequate  grounds  on 
which  to  base  a critical  or  condemning  judgment. 
It  follows  that  God’s  will  is  an  arbUrium  imperium, 
a will  entirely  free,  bound  by  no  law  that  the 
human  mind  can  formulate,  and  able  to  will  God’s 


Eleasure,  in  obedience  to  His  purposes,  in  ways 
idden  from  the  human  mind. 

* God’s  dominion  comprises  a right  and  suprsme  authoritr  to 
determine  whatsoever  He  mav  choose  (and  Ha  cannot  choose 
what  is  in  its  own  nature  evil  and  unjust)  in  respect  to  us  and 


oonoeaJed - 

can,  at  pleasure,  ordain  laws,  and  appoint  rewards  and  punish- 
ments.’' 

Thus  God  is  simply  the  great  omnipotent  free 
will,  the  supreme  mdividi:^  personality,  oyer 
against  whom  man  is  also  an  individual  personality 
as  free  in  will  but  impotent  in  fact.  It  at  once 
appears  evident  that  such  doctrines  as  predestina- 
tion, original  sin,  the  necessity  of  imjposing  a 
penalty  or  of  adhering  to  any  doctrine  of  forgive- 
ness in  relation  to  Taw,  sore  swept  away.  God 
stands  above  aU  compulsion,  over  against  man, 
who  also  is  endowed  with  a free  will  to  obey  or  to 
disobey.  From  this  position  it  is  am  inevitable 
step  to  the  unity  of  God.  God  is  the  absolute 
arbitrary  One.  'There  cannot  bo  more  beings 
than  one  who  possess  supreme  dominion  over  ^ 
things.*  To  speak  of  three  persons,  by  which 
Socinus  always  means  three  individuals,  is  to  speak 
irrationally.  Yet  the  Socinian  doctrine  wm  care^ 
to  utter  a caveat  and  to  suggest  a limitation,  with 


Jy  Spirit  is  only  an  energy. 

But  G^  may  delegate  His  power  or  may  share  it, 
as  He  has  done  pre-eminently  in  one  instance. 
Yet  He  remains  single,  sdone,  supreme,  so  that 
the  Socinian  argument  is  always  unf^teringly 
anti-Trinitarian. 

(c)  Doctrine  of  Christ.  — The  Christolog^y  of 
Socinus  is  set  out  in  regard  to  Christ’s  person  or 
'nature,*  and  His  wora  or  'offices.*  Jesus  was 
truly  a mortal  man  while  He  lived  on  earth,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  only-begot^n  Son  of  God, 
being  conceived  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  bom  of  a 
virgin.  He  was  separated  from  all  other  men, 
distinguished  by  the  perfect  holiness  of  His  life, 
enduM  with  divine  wisdom  and  power,  and  was 
sent  by  the  Father  with  s^reme  authority  on  an 
embassy  to  mankind.  By  His  resurrection  He  was 
begotten  a second  time  and  became,  like  God, 
immortal.  He  was  therefore  glorified  by  God, 
that  He  might  be  made  the  chief  director  of  our 
religion  and  salvation — in  which  office  we  comprised 
His  supreme  authority  and  dominion.  ^ These 
positions  are  supportea  by  a comprehensive  cita- 
tion, with  a confident  exegesis  of  the  relevant 
passages  and  types  and  symbols  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  strenuous  and  subtle  argument,  with  its 
occasional  violence  of  denial,  indicates  the  strain 
clearly  felt  in  dealing  with  the  words  of  Christ  and 
the  witness  of  the  Epistles,  as  these  are  accepted 
by  the  Church  Catholic.  A similar  pathetic  note 
can  be  heard  in  the  protests  of  Martineau  under 
the  stress  of  the  same  exegetical  contest.  The 
‘offices*  of  Christ  are  three  — the  prophet,  the 
high-priest,  and  the  king.  But  the  offices  of  the 
high-priest  and  the  king  are  dismissed  briefly, 
and  the  whole  stress  is  laid  upon  His  prophetic 
ministry.  Jesus  is  our  high-priest,  not  because 
of  His  sacrifice  at  Calvary,  but  because  of  His 
mediation  and  intercession  after  His  resurrection 
to  heaven.  Jesus  is  the  king  because  God  hw 
' placed  Him  at  His  right  hand  and  given  Him  all 
power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  He  might  at 
His  own  pleasure  govern,  protect,  and  eternally 
save  those  who  believed  in  Him.*  In  His  prophetic 
office  Jesus  has  manifested  and  confirmed  the 
knowledge  of  the  hidden  will  of  God,  and  His 
work  was  consummated  in  the  new  covenant,  as 
it  is  found  in  He  8®  and  1 Ti  2®.  In  that  covenant, 
interpreted  by  Jesus,  are  stored  the  perfect  pre- 
1 Bao.  CiU.,  1 8. 
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o«ptB  and  perfect  promises  of  God,  with  the  modes 
and  grounds  of  onr  obedience  to  them.  The  pre- 
cepts are  both  moral  and  ceremonial.  Some  of 
them  were  additions  b^  Jesus.  Others  were 
interpretations,  and  a quickening  of  the  inward- 
ness of  OT  laws.  The  ceremonial  ordinances  are 
baptism  by  immersion,  simply  as  a rite  of  initia- 
tion, tdthongh  Socinus  himself  remained  indifferent 
to  the  use  of  this  sacrament,  and  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a feast  of  remembrance. 
Through  these  observances  the  Christian  believer 
lays  hold  on  eternal  life  and  receives  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  But  Christ’s  prophetic  office 
fulfilled  its  supreme  function  in  His  confirmation 
of  the  divine  will  by  His  perfect  innocence,  His 
miracles,  and  His  death.  With  the  meaning  and 
efficacy  of  Christ’s  death  Socinus  wrestled  in  the 
fullness  of  his  stren^^h.  The  one  thing  of  which 
he  is  sure  is  that  Christ’s  death  is  not  an  atoning 
sacrifice.  Christ  indeed  suffered  for  sin  rather 
than  for  sinners.  He  was  a victim  of  sin,  a witness 
to  its  guilt,  a deliverer  from  its  power,  and,  there- 
fore, He  willingly  ‘underwent  a bloody  death  as 
an  expiatory  sacrifice.’  Because  of  this  willing 
submission  to  the  rage  and  fury  of  sin,  men  have 
a r^ht  to  the  remission  of  sins,  and  a new  hope  in 
Go£  They  are  drawn  to  Christ  as  their  Saviour 
and  see  Him  to  be  Cknl’s  witness  to  His  own 
boundless  love  to  the  human  race,  and  are  there- 
fore led  into  reconciliation  with  Him.  Every 
other  view  is  rigorously  anaWzed.  The  doctrine 
of  satisfaction,  which  the  Keformers  urged,  is 
keenly  canvassed  and  its  difficulties  are  set  out  in 
an  ammated  dialectic.  The  conclusion  reached  is 
that  God,  whose  will  could  have  chosen  any  mode 
of  forgiveness  which  is  not  foreign  to  His  nature, 
chose  to  make  acceptance  (acce^tatio)  of  Christ’s 
death  at  Calvary,  but  especially  of  its  offering  in 
heaven,  the  ground  of  forgiveness.  The  forgive- 
ness of  God  is,  therefore,  not  propter  Christum  and 
not  even  per  Christum^  but  gratuito,  because  God 
was  willing  to  accept  this  sacrifice.  Its  |^wer 
consists  in  its  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  and 
its  consequent  moral  influence  on  the  heart  of 
man. 

{d)  Doctrine  of  faith. — This  theory  of  salvation 
is  matched  by  a corresponding  doctrine  of  faith. 
Faith  is  an  attitude  of  attention  to  the  promises 
and  an  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  God.  It  may 
be  of  two  kinds.  * A bare  assent  alone  of  the  mind 
whereby  we  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  true*  is  not  attended  by  salvation. 
The  faith  required  is  that  * we  trust  in  God  thro^h 
Christ,  and  give  ourselves  up  wholly  to  obey  His 
will.*  In  spite  of  the  wide  gulf  between  these 
limiting  demiitions  and  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
the  Pauline  conception,  Socinus  felt  himself  com- 
pelled to  relate  Ms  conclusion  to  the  Pauline  doc- 
trine of  justification.  But  his  reference  is  slight^ 
and  his  logic  renders  his  use  of  Paul’s  master  word 
unreal,  if  not  unmeaning.  The  whole  system  is 
completed  by  an  ethical  demand  of  high  serious- 
ness and  even  of  austerity,  although  it  lacks  the 

Slow  and  colour  of  an  obedience  which  is  the  out- 
ow  of  the  adoring  gratitude  of  the  redeemed. 

3.  Critical  estimate. — ^When  we  turn  to  a critical 
examination  of  the  doctrines  of  Socinianism,  we 
find  that  the  contest  ranges  along  the  whole  front. 
Socinianism  has  been  condemned  both  by  the 
judgment  of  history  and  by  the  witness  of  almost 
universal  Christian  experience.  The  Roman 
Church,  with  its  adherence  both  to  the  method 
and  to  the  content  of  the  early  creeds,  and  through 
its  passionate  loyalty  to  Augustinian  doctrine, 
disimsses  the  teaching  of  Socinus  with  an  unflinch- 
ing denial.  But  it  troubled  the  Reformed  theo- 
logians of  the  17th  cent,  and  invaded  all  their 
communions,  so  Hiat  they  grappled  with  it  as  the 
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subtlest  and  strongest  enemy  of  evangelical  truth. 
The  Christian  thought  of  to-day  no  longer  fears  its 
assault,  for  it  has  discarded,  once  for  all,  the 
Socinian  method  of  approaching  Christian  doctrine, 
but  it  maintains  and  must  maintain  its  protest 
against  its  chief  conclusions. 

The  first  broad  remark  to  make  is  that  Socinian- 
ism was  a school  rather  than  a Church.  Its  con- 
gregations were  associations  for  Christian  learning 
rather  than  communions  for  Christian  worship  and 
service.  This  is  confessed  in  the  opening  sentence 
of  the  Racovian  Catechism : 

'The  Ohristian  religion  is  the  way  of  attaining  eternal  life 
which  Ood  has  pointed  oat  by  Jeans  Ohriat  and  it  may  be 
learned  in  the  Holy  Scriptuzea,  eapedally  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment.' 

But  the  Mediaeval  Church  and  the  Reformers 
held  that  the  Church  was  a relimous  fellowship,  a 
society  of  divine  origin,  founded  oy  Christ  through 
His  atoning  work  for  men.  Within  its  communion 
and  hj  its  offices  sinful  men  found  the  way  to  God. 
The  Church  was  more  important  than,  and  prior 
to,  the  individual  believer.  To  the  Church  God 
fulfilled  more  abundantly  His  promise  of  the  Holy 
^irit.  Through  its  message  men  were  called  of 
Cm,  and  by  its  sacraments  were  sealed  to  His 
service  and  to  communion  with  Him  and  their 
fellow-men.  Had  Socinus  and  his  followers  ever 
entered  into  this  truth,  they  would  have  realized 
how  insufficient  was  the  basis,  and  how  external 
was  the  structure,  of  their  scheme  of  doctrine. 

The  view  that  Scripture  is  merely  a source  of 
information  about  doctrines  and  precepts  is  a 
shrunken  conception  of  what  both  the  OT  and 
the  NT  have  been  to  the  Christian  mind  and  con- 
science. Scripture  is  a means  of  grace,  a channel 
through  which  the  message  of  6<^  passes  to  the 
soul  of  man,  a meeting-j^ound  where  God  and 
man  stand,  spirit  in  touch  with  spirit.  Scripture 
has  a divine  power  to  enlighten,  to  quicken,  to 
rebuke,  to  comfort,  to  give  peace.  The^  Reforma- 
tion doctrine  of  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
word,  which  is  affirmed  not  only  by  Scripture  itself 
but  also  by  universal  experience,  was  never  upon 
the  horizon  of  the  Socinians,  and  that  casts  a blight 
upon  much  of  the  skilful  exegesis  of  their  scholan 
and  commentators.  In  the  same  way  in  their 
doctrine  of  God  they  never  rise  to  the  height  of 
the  thought  that  He  is  the  God  and  Father  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  is  so  regarded,  so  known, 
and  so  confessed  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  He  is  not  even  a mor^  Ruler  of  a moral 
universe  with  laws  unalterably  righteous,  to  which 
He  has  set  His  seal.  He  is  simply  an  * All  Highest,* 
for  whom  creation  and  providence  and,  finally,  the 
redemption  of  men  are  simply  acts  of  His  mere 
pleasure,  the  exercise  of  His  He  is  never  a 

holy  love,  with  a necessity  to  create  and  redeem, 
because  of  a self-sacrificing  passion  for  men  and 
a desire  for  their  fellowship  and  service. 

When  we  realize  the  insufficiency  of  the  Socinimi 
doctrine  of  God,  we  understsind  the  reason  for  the 
limited  and  depreciatory  doctrine  of  Christ’s  person 
and  work.  Jesus  was  not  the  Word  made  flesh. 
He  was  the  man  whose  life  in  the  flesh  achieved 
victory  over  sin  for  Himself,  whose  resurrection, 
not  by  His  own  power  but  by  the  will  and  power 
of  God,  made  that  victory  a means  of  salvation  to 
men.  We  realize  in  a moment  with  what  tremen- 
dous energy  the  Reformers  did  battle  with  this,  as 
they  deemed  it,  dishonouring  conc^tion  of  the 
incarnate  and  redeeming  Christ.  Tjiey  pointed 
out  not  only  that  the  ecstatic  sentences  of  the  NT 
were  inconsistent  with  these  formal  statements  of 
Socinian  theology,  but  also  that  this  conception 
was  a throwback  to  the  discredited  Pelagianism  of 
the  past.  They  remarked  upon  the  fwt  that  no 
self-iorgetting  consecration  and  no  impassioned 
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devotion  were  to  "be  found  in  the  hymns^  and 
prayers  of  the  still  life  within  the  Socinian 
churches.  The  truth  was  clear  that  the  Socinians 
had  no  sufficient  doctrine  of  sin.  It  was  neither 
a transgression  of  a holy  and  indefeasible  law  nor 
a state  of  enmity  to  Grod.  It  was  the  offence  of 
an  individual  man  against  an  individual  Gk>d,  a 
private  injury  which  Grod  might  paas  by  on  any 
conditions  that  He  might  choose  to  impose.  As 
a consequence  the  Atonement  is  really  superfluous. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  Grod  has  chosen^  to 
accept  it  in  the  exercise  of  His  will  as  an  offering 
through  which  He  will  be  reconciled.  The  motive 
of  the  love  of  God  as  the  source  and  spring  of  the 
Atonement,  the  fact  of  the  divine  reaction  against 
sin,  the  solemn  truth  that  a holy  law  cannot  be 
broken  without  the  breach  of  much  else,  and  the 
necessity  of  a reason  in  righteousness  for  Christ’s 
death  for  sinners,  all  lie  outside  the  narrow  path 
of  Socinian  theologr.  The  issue  of  all  this  is  that 
both  faith  and  obedience,  both  the  relationship  ip 
Grod  and  its  ethical  issues,  are  blesu^hed  of  their 
colour.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  the  Socinian 
conception  of  faith  is  only  assensus.  ^ That  is 
denied,  with  good  reason.  But  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  faith  never  became  a full-orbed  and  adoring 
fiduda.  It  never  attained  to  a simple,  unquestion- 
ing confidence  in  God  and  in  His  grace  revealed 
and  made  potent  in  Christ.  It  never  reached  to 
that  vision  of  His  love,  that  venture  upon  His 
mercy,  and  that  victory  over  the  world  which  con- 
stitute the  secret  of  the  Lord.  It  never  evoked 
that  love  which  casts  out  fear.  The  final  issue  is 
seen  in  the  fact  that  the  ethics  of  the  Socinian 
churches  in  all  time  never  rise  to  that  abandon- 
ment of  joy,  that  quenchless  zeal  for  Christ  and 
His  kingdom,  and  that  glow  of  devotion  which 
make  up  the  atmorahere  (u  believing  churches  and 
believing  men.  The  Socinian  ethics  lacks  the 
dynamic  of  a faith  in  the  love  of  a divine  Redeemer 
who  gave  Himself  for  men.  It  is  unlikely  that 
Christian  theology  will  ever  hark  back  to  the  way 
of  the  Socinian.  It  will  never  build  either  witn 
his  intellectual  method  or  upon  his  narrow  and 
scholastic  bases.  But  there  is  a possibility  that, 
through  the  application  of  similar  methods  to  the 
self-consciousness  of  Christ,  there  may  be  a reaction 
to  anti-Trinitarianism,  and  from  that  men  may 
stand  again  with  the  Socinian  to  utter  their  denial 
of  the  deity  of  Jesus  and  all  that  that  implies. 

LiTBaATuaB.— The  reasoned  apologetlo  of  Socinianiem  It  to 
be  foond  in  the  Bibliothtca  FraXrwn  Polonorumy  Amsterdam, 
1668.  Volt.  L and  il.  contain  the  letters  of  Sodnxis  as  well  ss 
his  chief  controversial  works.  Of  these  Ids  treatise  ds  Auetori- 
tote  SanetcB  Scriptttr<^  Bakow,  1670.  which  is  said  to  be  his 
earliest  writing,  and  his  de  Jeau  Chrxtto  Servatora,  Basel,  1694, 
state  and  defend  the  basis  of  his  system,  and  the  stress-point  of 
his  thinking.  In  the  latter  it  Is  the  work,  and  not  the  person, 
of  Ohrist  that  is  expounded  and  ar^ed.  The  simplest  and 
clearest  statement  is  to  be  found  in  the  Racortian  CaU^itm 
issued  in  Polish  in  1606,  published  in  Latin  in  1609,  and  trans- 
lated into  English  by  John  Biddle  in  1662.  It  was  afterwards 
revised  and  enlarged  and  reached  its  6nal  form  in  1680.  From 
this  ed.  Thomas  Rees  published  his  Eng.  tr.,  with  a sympathetio 
historical  introd.,  in  1818.  A.  Harnacl^  Hist,  qf  Dogma. 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-99  (vols.  v.-vii.),  ^ves  a full  account  of 
the  historic  development  and  theological  trend  of  the  system. 
Albrecht  Ritschl,  CritUxU  Hiai.  cf  the  ChrUtian  Doctrine  of 
Juatijleation  and  Reconeitiation,  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  187!^ 
deals  critically  with  its  chief  features ; T.  M.  Lindsay,  RTist 
of  the  Reformation^  Edinburgh,  1906-07,  ti.,  shows  its  historic 
setting  and  relationship  to  the  Reformation.  The  standard 
German  work  is  that  of  O.  Fock,  Der  Socinia'niirrnue^  Kiel, 
1847.  The  biogiMhies  of  Socinus  are  of  especial  value.  The 
earliest  (16S6)  by  S.  Prxypkowski  is  prefixed  to  his  works.  In 
1668  It  was  rendered  into  English  by  John  Biddle  (1616-62),  who 
has  been  called,  significantly,  'the  father  of  English  Unitarian- 
ism,'  whose  suffedngs  in  an  intolerant  age  indicate  the  anti- 
pathies aroused  by  Socinianism.  A sympathetic  Eng.  tr.  by 
Joshua  Toulmin,  with  a historical  introd.,  was  published  in  1777 
under  the  title  ifemoin  of  the  Life,  Character  and  fVritinge  cf 
F.  Soeinne.  An  illuminating  study,  embodying  the  result  of 
recent  researches.  Is  A.  Gordon,  * The  Sozzini  and  their  School,' 
Theological  Review,  July  1879.  The  various  historiea  of  Uni- 
tarlanism  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  trace  its  con- 


nexion with  Socinianism,  and  point  out  the  criticism  and  re- 
daction of  its  conclusions  and  the  difference  between  theis 
points  of  view.  W.  M.  Clow, 

SOCIOLOGY. — X.  The  field. — Sociolo^  is  the 
study  of  human  society,  which  means  In  its  most 

general  sense  the  tissue  of  relations  into  which 
uman  beings  enter  with  one  another.  The  name 
suggests  friendliness  and  co-operation,  and  it  is 
true  that  a certain  ultimate  commimity  of  aim  and 
of  character  underlies  those  relations  between 
men  which  are  continuously  active  and  permanent. 
But  these  are  in  faot  blended  with  dealings  and 
feelings  of  a hostile  or  indifferent  character,  and, 
for  purposes  of  investigation,  all  or  any  deabmgs 
of  man  with  man,  anything  that  conditions  or 
proceeds  from  such  dealing,  ia  a social  fact. 

^ Envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  sdl  uncharitableness  ’ — 
the  unsocial  or  anti-social  elements  in  one  sense 
of  the  term — are  unfortunately  relevant  to  the 
study  of  social  facts  in  the  widest  sense.  The 
social  relation,  again,  may  be  direct,  personal  and 
conscious,  or  it  may  bo  indirect  and  unknown  or 
ill  understood  by  tnose  whom  it  affects.  In  the 
complexities  of  the  world  market  a good  harvest 
in  ^e  Argentine  may  affect  the  fortunes  of  a 
Norfolk  farmer  and  possibly  the  employment  of 
a labourer  who  would  be  ^zzled  to  point  out  the 
Argentine  on  the  map.  The  effect  is  just  one 
element  in  the  operation  of  a tissue  of  social 
relationships  of  which  perhaps  no  one  bat  the 
student  of  this  particular  market  possesses  any 
adequate  knowl^ge,  and  it  is  a part  of  any 
sociological  inquiry  to  bring  to  light  relations  of 
social  cause  and  effect  which  witnont  systematic 
investigation  remain  qmte  obscure  even  to  those 
whom  they  most  intimately  affect.  Thns  the 
social  relationship  is  potentially  as  wide  as 
humanity  and  as  various  as  life.  In  the  simpler 
societies,  it  is  true,  physical  barriers  separate  off 
different  tribes  and  peoples  so  that  their  lives  may 
have  little  or  no  contact  with  one  another,  but, 
as  material  civilization  advances,  such  barriers 
are  scaled  and  the  range  of  direct  and  still  more 
of  indirect  social  interaction  is  progressively 
widened.  In  the  study  of  society  we  may  deal 
with  anything  which  interests  us  within  the  whole 
range  of  this  interaction,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
by  ‘society*  we  mean  something  different  from 
a society.  Society  is  something  universal  and 
pervasive,  a tissue,  as  we  have  called  it,  of 
relations  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  find  the  be^- 
ning  or  the  end.  A society,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
a definite  collection  of  people  united  by  certain 
special  relations  with  one  another  and  in  some 
way  marked  off  by  these  relations  from  others 
who  do  not  enter  into  them,  possessing  in  fact  a 
certain  unity  and  in  general  a structure  and  what 
for  want  of  a better  metaphor  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  a certain  life  of  its  own.  The  formation 
of  societies — their  growth,  stmoture,  and  decay, 
their  inner  history  and  their  mutual  relations— 
constitutes  the  principal  part  of  the  study  of 
society,  but  not  the  whole.  Behind  societies  tnere 
is  always  sooie^,  and  the  door  is  opened  to  serious 
fallacies  if  we  forget  the  distinction.  Broadly  we 
may  express  the  relationship  by  saying  that  it  is 
one  of  the  general  characteristics  of  society  that 
it  engenders  societies.  Out  of  the  tissue  of  social 
relationships  emerge  collections  of  people  con- 
stituted each  with  a definite  structure  of  its  o^ 
distinguishing  it,  but  W no  means  severing  its 
relations  with  others,  tf  society  is  the  tissue  of 
relationships  between  men,  a society  may  be 
defined  as  a structure  of  which  the  elements  are 
human  bein^  living  in  certain  enduring  and 
defined  relations  to  one  another.  Any  given 
human  being  is  as  a rule  a member  of  many 
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societies — t.g.^  family,  house  of  business,  trade 
union.  Church,  and  State — and  those  societies 
may  either  be  concentric  (the  smaller  group  being 
members  of  the  larger)  or  intersect  (e.p.,  a worla 
Church  or  an  international  labour  organization 
cuts  across  State  divisions).  Running  through  and 
beyond  all  these  societies  are  the  social  relationships 
that  have  not  thrown  up  any  organized  structure. 
Thus  the  inhuence  of  science,  philosophy,  art,  and 
literature  is  international  and  extremely  pervasive, 
but,  though  we  speak  of  the  republic  of  letters  or 
of  soien<^,  this  is  no  more  than  a metaphor.  The 
mutual  influence  of  thought  and  discovery  among 
the  peoples  is  of  old  standing  and  is  very  great, 
while  such  organization  as  it  has  attained  m the 
shape,  e.y.,  or  world  congresses  is  recent  and 
very  partial.  Nevertheless  the  tendency  of 
social  relationship  to  take  shape  in  some  demnite 
organization  is  interesting  and  Important  here  as 
elsewhere. 

Ideally  the  complete  subject  of  sociology  is  the 
entire  field  of  these  social  relationships  organized 
or  unorganized.  Any  study  is  sociological  which 
concerns  itself  with  any  branch  of  them,  and,  as 
human  faculty  is  limited  and  the  field  of  society 
vast,  it  is  in  practice  necessary  to  divide  the  subject 
into  a numTOr  of  specialisms.  Necessary,  but  a 
necessary  evil.  For  one  of  the  few  generalizations 
that  can  be  laid  down  with  confidence  about  society 
is  that  all  its  different  parts,  however  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable for  thor^ht,  sure  in  their  actual  develop- 
ment interwoven.  The  religious,  the  ethical,  the 
legal,  the  scientific,  the  economic  relations  of  life 
are  rightly  distmgulBhed,  and,  if  any  results  are 
to  be  attained,  each  must  be  studied  with  the 
minuteness  and  accuracy  that  are  possible  only 
to  specialism.  Yet  change  in  any  one  of  these 
relations  may  affect  all  the  others,  and  the 
specialist  who  becomes  so  concentrated  on  his 
particular  branch  that  he  ignores  the  rest  is  liable 
to  serious  errors,  such  as,  s.p'.,  disturbed  for  a 
time  the  development  of  economics.  There  is  no 
fundamental  difference  in  this  respect  between 
sociology  and  other  sciences,  particularly  sciences 
which  aeal  with  living  beings.  A pathologist  may 
specialize  with  success  on  the  eye  or  the  ear  or  the 
liver,  though  all  these  organs  are  part  of  one 
organism  and  are  affected  m their  factions  by 
changes  in  other  organs.  What  the  social  specialist 
has  to  do  is  to  cultivate  his  own  garden  without 
forgetting  the  larger  field  of  which  it  forms  a 
part  and  from  which  weeds,  let  us  say,  may 
spread  to  his  own  patch.  Or,  to  drop  the  metaphor, 
he  may  make  generalizations  within  his  own  de- 
partment, but  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  results 
are  conditional  on  freedom  from  disturbance  by 
influences  emanating  from  other  departments. 
These  things  are  so  obvious  that  they  would  hardly 
be  worth  stating  if  it  were  not  for  a certain  pride 
of  specialism  wmch  tends  to  erect  the  particular 
branch,  whatever  it  may  be,  that  the  student  has 
chosen  into  the  main  stem  of  society.  Thus  the 
economist  is  apt  to  see  in  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial  relationships  the  true  and  solid  foundation 
of  society,  the  groundwork  of  its  development, 
the  root  of  its  diseases  and  decay.  The  political 
philosopher  is  convinced  that  the  State  is  society — 
not  merely  the  governmental  organization  which 
serves  as  a shell,  but  the  essence  and  spirit  of 
^iety  itself.  The  religious  man  will  find  all  that 
is  of  real  account  in  the  character  of  the  beliefs 
current  among  a people.  The  biologist  sees  racial 
chara.cters  everywhere,  and  the  historian  of  thought 
is  inclined  to  the  view  that  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  the  sole  cause  of  profound  changes  m 
civilization.  Against  all  these  tendencies  to  bias 
sociology  has  to  make  its  protest.  Its  fundamental 
thesis  is  that  all  parts  of  society  Interact,  and  that 
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no  pre-eminence  over  the  remainder  can  be  claimed 
a priori  for  any  one  element  of  social  life.  What 
is  the  extent  of  the  influence  of  each  is  a very 
difficult  problem  to  be  solved  inductively,  and 
probably  is  destined  to  receive  a different  answer 
in  relation  to  different  societies  and  different 
periods. 

Perhaps  a sh^Ie  fllustration  may  be  given  of  the  Interlocking 
of  cause  and  eli^  and  the  ixnpoesibllity  of  assigning^  the  palm 
of  influence  to  a tingle  factor.  Some  economists,  the  Marxians 
In  particular,  represent  history  m an  economic  process  pro- 
ceeding by  an  inherent  dialectlo  determining  «md  not  deter- 
mined by  the  rest  of  the  eocial  structure.  J^t  it  must  be 
apparent  that  the  industrial  structure  of  our  own  time  is  more 
and  more  determined  by  sdentiflo  discoveries ; nor  in  the  19th 
cent,  would  the  electric  telegraph—one  of  the  key  processes — 
have  arisen  but  for  the  expenments  of  Gauss  and  Weber 
stimulated  by  a theoretical  interest,  and  derived  in  their  turn 
from  the  purely  Intellectual  work  of  Volta  and  many  others. 
In  our  own  time  wireless  telegraphy,  a commercial  innovation 
of  the  highest  importance,  owes  its  origin  to  the  work  of  Herts, 
which  is  affiliated  to  the  purely  thecrencal  researches  of  Clerk- 
Maxwell.  So  far  the  economic  factor  is  dependent  on  the 
intellectual,  hut,  if  any  one  thinks  that  the  intellectual  factor 
alone  determines  the  application  of  science  to  indxistry,  let  him 
ask  himself  why  the  principle  of  the  steam  engine,  known  to 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  had  to  wait  for  the  seoond  naif  of  the  18th 
cent,  for  its  fruition.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  1st  cent.  s.0.  there 
were  men  capable  of  devising  practicable  steam  engines  if  the 
conditions  bad  created  a demand  for  them. 

It  would  be  easy  but  superfluous  to  follow  the 
Illustration  farther.  Let  us  put  the  point  in  this 
way.  The  development,  say,  of  science  is  primarily 
self-dependent,  one  disoovery  leading  on  to  another, 
but  it  is  conditioned  by  many  elements  in  the 
social  order— e.g.,  by  religious  freedom,  the  facility 
of  intercommunication,  and  the  social  appreciation 
of  intellectual  work.  Social  prejudices,  moreover, 
affect  the  fashions  of  scientific  thought;  e.p., 
political  passions  have  encouraged  theories  of  race 
and  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  national 
prejudices  play  tneir  part.  So  again  religion  has 
its  own  evolution,  out  is  vitally  affected  by 
science.  Ethical  evolution  is  not  the  same  as 
religious,  but  is  do&ely  interwoven  with  it.  Law 
is  oistinot  from  either,  but  cannot  violate  the 
ethical  or  the  religious  standard  with  impunity. 
National  evolution  has  its  own  roots,  but  plays 
upon  and  is  played  upon  by  religious,  ethical,  and 
economic  influences  and  even  by  scientific  or 
psendo-scientiflc  theories  of  race.  The  existing 
sum  of  sociological  knowledge  includes  all  the 
scientific  studies  of  all  these  departments  of  sooiety. 
The  ideal  sociology  which  has  yet  to  be  created 
would  be  the  syntnesis  correlating  and  correcting 
their  results. 

Ultimately,  then,  sociology  is  a synthesia  of  the 
social  studies.  In  the  meantime  the  immediate 
task  of  the  sociologist  is  humbler  and  yet  difficult 
enough.  Having  in  mind  the  interconnexion  of 
social  relations,  it  is  his  business  to  discuss  and 
expose  the  central  conceptions  from  which  a 
synthesis  may  proceed,  to  analyze  the  general 
chaxacter  of  society,  examine  the  action  of  social 
development,  and  distinguish  the  permanent  factors 
on  which  society  rests  and  from  which  social 
changes  proceed.  In  a wider  sense  sociology  may 
be  t^en  to  cover  the  whole  body  of  sooiologicu 
specialisms.  In  a narrower  sense  it  is  ita^  a 
specialism,  having  as  its  object  the  discover  of 
the  connecting  links  between  other  spedalisms. 
In  this  sense  the  problem  of  sociology  is  the 
investigation  of  the  general  character  of  social 
relations  and  the  nature  and  determining  conditions 
of  social  development. 

2.  Social  science  and  philosophy. — So  muoh 
controvert  has  arisen  as  to  the  method  of  such 
investigation  as  to  have  in  large  measure  blocked 
the  pa^  of  investigation  itself.  The  greater  part 
of  sociological  treatises  is  apt  to  be  taken  up 
with  questions  of  the  logic  of  the  science.  In 
point  of  fact  evet  science  has  found  out  its  own 
method  by  experiment,  and  it  is  only  by  inveeti- 
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^tlng  sooiaJ  phenomena  that  we  shall  leam  to 
oistingnish  between  the  fruitful  and  unfruitful 
methods  of  approaching  them.  Nevertheless  to 
define  the  relation  of  sociology  to  other  inquiries 
that  cover  or  even  touch  the  same  field  is  to  make 
some  advance  in  our  main  problem  of  clearing  up 
fundamental  conceptions,  and  we  must  deal  here 
briefly  with  the  main  issues  that  have  been  raised. 

(a)  Questions  of  fact  and  qutstions  of  value, — 
Historically  the  systematic  investigation  of  social 
life  began  as  a branch  of  general  philosophy. 
Plato’s  Republic  is  a treatise  on  metaphysics, 
ethics,  SBsthetics,  psychology,  education,  and 
political  theory  in  one.  For  Aiistotle  ethics  and 
politics  in  the  narrower  sense  are  two  branches  of 
a more  widely  conceived  political  inquiry,  and  are 
together  sutordinate  to  nis  conception  of  nature 
ana  man’s  place  therein.  To  the  Stoic  the  city  of 
Georops  was  a microcosm  within  the  wider  cosmos 
which  was  the  ci^  of  Zeus.  In  modem  times  the 
study  of  social  affairs  began  with  the  criticism  of 
political  authority  and  was  dominated  by  the 
conception  bequeathed  to  the  world  by  the  Stoics 
of  a law  of  nature,  and  down  to  our  o'vvn  day 
among  the  followers  of  Hegel  the  metaphysic^ 
theory  of  the  State  (q.v.)  retains  its  influence. 
The  simpler  and  truer  view  of  the  relations 
between  social  science  and  philosophy  is  due  to 
the  Utilitarians.  For  them  moral  philosophy  was 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  ultimate  ends  or  human 
action,  which  they  declared  to  be  the  promotion 
of  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number 
of  those  whom  action  can  afifect.  Political  and  in 
general  social  theory  were  concerned  with  the  actual 
relations  of  man  in  society,  and  this  investigation 
would  be  the  servant  of  ethics,  as  it  would  reveal 
what  institutions  made  for  and  what  were  pre- 
judicial to  the  general  happiness.  We  thus  get 
a clear  distinction  between  three  Inquiries  which 
are  apt  to  be  confused : (1)  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  good,  a discussion  of  values;  (2) 
the  inquiry  into  the  actual  relations  of  human 
beings,  a discussion  of  facts ; (3)  the  inquiry  into 
the  means  of  utilizing  our  Imowledge  of  the  facts 
in  the  service  of  the  good,  the  application  of  Ideals 
of  value  to  the  discovered  tmth  as  to  facts,  the 
art  of  social  improvement. 

Certain  fundamental  questions  may  be  raised 
here  as  to  the  distinction  of  value  and  fact.  It 
may  be  that  value  (q.v.)  is  also  a fact,  an  element 
in  reality.  We  shall  not  pursue  the  discussion 
here,  as  we  should  be  far  from  denying  the  ulti- 
mate co-ordination  of  all  thought — a co-ordination 
in  which  the  conception  of  what  is  desirable  must 
play  a part  along  with  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
actual.  But,  in  whatever  sense  the  actual  and 
ideal  are  related,  they  sure  also  distinct,  and  of  any 
specific  inouiry  we  must  know  whether  it  is  deal- 
ing  with  the  one  or  the  other.  We  may  appro- 
priately use  the  term  * philosophy  * for  the  discus- 
sion of  value,  whether  it  be  the  value  of  methods 
of  attaining  truth  or  the  value  of  modes  of  life  and 
conduct,  and  the  term  * science  * for  the  investiga- 
tion of  facts  and  the  interconnexions  of  fact  which 
we  seek  to  exMbit  as  laws.  As  social  life  is  the 
medium  in  which  all  that  we  most  value  has  its 
being,  it  is  clear  that  it  falls  within  the  purview 
of  philosophy  as  here  described,  and,  if  we  call  the 
study  of  v^ue  ethics,  it  follows  that  any  social 
philosophy  is  a branch  or  application  of  ethics,  as 
the  Utilitarians  justly  conceived.  But  it  is  also 
clear  that  the  application  cannot  be  usefully 
attempted  without  knowledge  of  the  facts  of 
society,  the  systematic  exhibition  of  which  is  the 
object  of  a social  science.  So  far  we  have  a justifi- 
cation for  both  the  philosophic  and  the  scientific 
treatment  of  our  subject.  A complete  sociology 
would  therefore  embrace  a social  philosophy  and  a 


social  science.  But  it  would  be  a synthesis,  not 
a fusion,  of  the  two  inquiries.  ^ 

It  is  necessa^  to  make  this  clear  because  the 
distinction  has  in  fact  been  too  often  ignored.  If 
we  turn  to  any  treatise  on  social  philosophy,  we 
shall  find  an  examination  of  many  of  the  element- 
ary social  institutions — government,  law,  property, 
the  family,  international  relations,  eto.  These 
are  all  existing  facts,  institutions  varying  end- 
lessly in  detail  and  often  in  most  essential  ele- 
ments from  case  to  case.  If  we  examine  these 
institutions  in  order  to  discover  what  is  in  fact 
common  to  them  or  how  they  in  fact  differ,  we  are 
in  the  region  of  science.  If  we  examine  them  to 
discover  now  far,  or  in  which  of  these  specific 
forms,  they  conduce  to  the  good  of  man,  we  are  in 
the  region  of  philosophy.  The  fundamental  defect 
of  the  metaphysical  treatment  of  society,  however, 
has  been  precisely  that  it  has  not  distinguished 
these  questions  and  that  in  analyzing  the  actual 
constitution  of  society  it  has  seemed  at  the  same 
time  to  determine  what  is  and  to  lay  down  what 
ought  to  be.  As  against  this  method  it  must  be 
maintained  that  the  analysis  of  institutions  is 
either  an  analysis  of  values  in  subordination  to 
some  explicit  system  of  ends  or  an  analysis  of 
their  actual  form  of  operation  in  a given  society. 
Both  inquiries  follow  a characteristic  method  of 
general  philosophy  in  that  they  examine  those 
elementary  conceptions  which  ordinary  thought 
takes  for  granted.  Both  cover  a good  deal  of  the 
same  ground.  But  their  final  goal  and  conse- 
q^uently  their  continuous  interest  is  different.  One 
toinks  constantly  of  the  good  which  an  institution 
subserves,  the  other  of  the  precise  form  which  it 
assumes  at  a given  time,  the  evolution  through 
which  it  assumed  that  form,  its  interaction  with 
other  institutions,  and  similar  questions  of  fact. 
Grave  confusions  arise  when  issues  of  fact  are 
coloured  by  judgment  of  value ; but,  when  the 
facts  are  completely  and  accurately  stated,  it  is 
reasonable  to  essay  their  valuation,  and  this  is  the 
proper  task  of  social  philosophy. 

l^us  the  whole  fi^d  of  society  can  and  should 
be  treated  scientifically,  and,  when  scientifically 
understood,  can  and  should  be  reviewed  philo- 
sophically. There  is  no  objection  to  either  method 
in  itself,  but  only  to  a confusion  of  the  two.  A 
complete  sociology,  indeed,  aims  at  a synthesis  in 
whi^  the  two  parts,  though  always  distinct,  are 
brought  into  dennite  relation. 

The  oonfuaion  of  method  may  be  illostrated  by  the  uncritical 
tue  of  terms  like  * profifreas.'  which,  if  it  means  anything,  means 
a change  to  something  better,  a change  which  therefore  we 
approve,  which  accords  with  our  standara  of  ethical  valuation. 
If  this  meaning  had  been  kept  in  mind,  It  would  have  been 
impossible  for  the  oonoeption  of  progress  as  involving  an  un- 
mitigated brute  struggle  for  existence  to  hold  its  own  for  a 
day.  In  the  sdentiflo  part  of  our  work  we  had  better  avoid 
terms  of  distinctively  ethical  colouring,  and  with  that  object, 
in  place  of  social  * progress ' and  * retrogression,*  we  shall  speak 
of ' development,'  * arrest,*  and  * decay.*  It  may  be  objeoted 
that  these  terms  still  carry  ethical  associations,  particularly  if 
we  speak,  and  we  shall  have  to  speak,  of  'higher  * and  ' lower* 
developments.  As  shown  farther  on,  there  is,  however,  a pre- 
cise and  unambiguous  meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  tenna 
which  is  independent  of  anv  ethical  valuation;  they  import 
differences  in  the  internal  vitality,  efDoienoy,  and  extension  of 
social  organization.  Whether  such  organization  is  on  the  whole 
a good  or  a bad  thing  is  another  question.  On  the  method 
here  proposed  the  question  of  the  nature  and  conditions  of 
social  development  becomes  a question  of  social  science  proper, 
the  question  of  the  social  ideal  one  of  ethics,  and  the  question 
whether  actual  development  has  been  or  is  or  may  be  so  guided 
as  to  conform  to  the  ideal  one  of  the  application  of  ethical 
principlea  to  sdentiflo  results.  The  present  article  deals  in 
some  detail  with  the  definition  of  social  development,  and  only 
briefly  indicates  the  ethical  ideal  by  which  the  facts  should  be 
valued. 

(5)  Law  and  freedom.  — Another  philosophical 
conception  whion  has  nven  trouble  in  the  scientific 
study  of  society  is  the  conception  of  law.  It  is 
maintained  that  the  object  of  sociology  as  a science 
is  to  achieve  generalizations  which  presuppose  the 
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existenoe  of  law  in  the  life  of  sooiety,  and  it  is 
questioned  whether  law  involving  necessary  con- 
nexion prevails  in  the  field  of  human  action  de- 
ter minea  by  the  human  will.  The  metaphysical 
question  of  freedom  which  emerges  here  has  b^n 
generally  held  to  be  of  critical  im^rtance  to  the 
status  of  sociology  as  a science.  But  this  is  an 
error.  It^  is  forgotten  that  in  all  sciences  the 
‘laws’  which  investigation  reveals  are  conditional. 
They  toll  us  what  will  happen  under  given  condi- 
tions, and  enable  us  to  premet  what  \nll  actually 
happen  at  a given  time  and  place  only  on  the  tacit 
supposition  tnat  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
then  and  there  existing  is  aaequate.  Even  the 
astronomer  who  predicts  an  eclipse  for  a given 
hour  and  minute  speaks  with  the  tacit  reservation 
that  the  solar  system  remains  unchanged  by  the 
irruption  of  a comet  or  other  disturbing  body. 
Whenever  we  apply  science  to  practical  affairs, 
the  possibility  that  our  enumeration  of  the  rele- 
vant conditions  is  incomplete  becomes  a serious 
consideration,  and  the  judgment  of  the  practical 
man  is  required  to  round  otf  and  the  condi- 

tional predictions  of  the  specialist.  ^Ine  patholo- 
gist lays  down  the  normal  course  of  a disease. 
The  family  doctor,  using  the  pathologist’s  results 
and  knowing  the  history  of  the  patient,  forms  by 
the  union  or  the  two  a prognosis  which  is  valuable 
in  proportion  to  his  discernment  but  is  not  matter 
of  demonstrative  certainty.  Similarly,  what 
sociology  tells  us  or  hopes  to  tell  us  is  what  will 
happen  under  given  conditions.  The  economist, 
e.y.,  shows  that,  if  supply  is  reduced  while  demana 
is  constant,  prices  wul  rise.  This  is  a result 
reached  by  legitimate  reasoning  from  certain  pos- 
tulates, generally  verified  in  the  workings  of  a 
modem  market.  But,  if  a food  controller  inter- 
venes, or  even  if  there  is  a strong  appeal  to  patriot- 
ism or  a wide  dislike  of  ‘profiteering,*  a new 
condition  is  introduced  and  the  conclusion  will  not 
hold.  The  motives  that  may  stimulate  the  will 
are  so  various,  and  the  complications  of  social  life 
so  intricate,  that  on  any  theory  of  the  will  all  our 
sociological  generalizations  must  be  conditional 
in  character.  If  people  act  in  certain  normal  ways 
conformably  to  our  analysis  of  human  nature,  con- 
firmed pernaps  by  statistical  records  of  actual 
behaviour,  then  on  given  conditions  certain  results 
will  follow.  Even  if  we  assume  the  strictest 
philosophical  determinism,  we  could  not  get 
farther  than  this  until  we  knew  all  the  possible 
motives  to  action  which  all  possible  situations 
might  throw  up.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  assume 
an  indeterminism  in  the  old  and  strict  sense,  we 
are  for  the  present  no  worse  off.  We  shall  still  be 
able  to  say  that,  if  the  mass  of  men  act  as  they 
ordinarily  do,  the  results  will  follow.  The  differ- 
ence womd  emerge  only  at  a much  later  stage 
than  sociology  has  reached.  For,  if  there  is  a 
strictly  indeterminate  element  in  the  will,  then 
there  is  a factor  which  not  only  is  not  known  but 
never  can  be  known.  In  that  case,  while  other 
sciences  might,  ideally,  complete  the  study  of 
their  subject-matters  €md  succeed  some  day  in 
transforming  their  hypothetical  predictions  into 
categorical  generalizations  in  which  all  relevant 
conditions  should  be  known,  sociolos^  and  psycho- 
logy would  have  to  leave  a gap  where  the  unde- 
termined will  operates.  None  the  less  on  both 
sides  of  the  gap  the  territory  could  be  explored, 
and  the  generalizations  obtained  would  be  valid 
conditionally  on  a statable  operation  of  the  wilL 
But  even  this  distinction  admits  a little  too 
much.  It  overlooks  the  power  of  statistical 
method.  If  there  is  an  element  in  the  operation 
of  the  will  which  is  hona  Jide  indeterminate,  we 
are  in  the  region  of  ‘pure  chance.’  Among  a 
thousand  persons  confronted  with  a certain  conmet 
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of  motives  it  is  even  odds  whether  any  individual 
chooses  this  or  that,  accepts,  let  us  say,  or  refuses. 
To  deny  this  evenness  is  to  take  away  the  indiffer- 
ence Of  the  will,  and  inclines  us  one  w'ay  or  the 
other.  Now  in  such  an  event  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  determine  how  any  one  of  the  thousand  may 
act,  but  of  the  thousand  as  a whole  statistical 
theoiw  will  tell  us  what  the  probabilities  are. 
It  will  tell  us  that  probably  the  number  of  ac- 
ceptamces  and  refusals  will  be  approximately  equal, 
and  it  will  give  us  a precise  measure  of  the 
improbability  of  their  diverging  by  more  than  a 
specified  amount  from  quality.  If  there  are 
many  sets  of  a thousand  in  question,  a divergence 
in  the  same  direction  in  all  of  them  becomes  in- 
creasingly improbable.  The  approach  to  certainty 
is  asymptotic,  but  it  is  the  business  of  inductive 
science  to  yield  not  only  certainties  but  also 
measured  probabilities,  and  this  is  possible  to 
sociology  by  the  use  of  statistics  even  on  the 
assumption  (which  one  may  take  as  almost  ex- 
cluded by  philosophy)  of  a strictly  indeterminate 
element  m volition.  In  fact,  if  the  indeterminate- 
ness  of  the  will  is  clearly  grasped  and  the  concep- 
tion rigidly  applied,  it  results  that,  while  the 
conduct  of  any  individual  in  a given  case  is  abso- 
lutely unpredictable,  the  average  of  conduct  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  will  be  exactly  what  it 
would  be  if  the  indeterminate  element  of  choice 
were  non-existent.  On  the  average  men  will  act 
in  accordance  with  the  predominant  motive.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  unknown  element  does  not 
act  indifferently  now  one  way  and  now  another,  it 
ceases  to  be  indeterminate,  and,  if  its  effect  is 
studied  over  a large  number  of  cases,  it  must 
become  measurable. 

(c)  The  element  of  xjidimdualityi^,  — It  may^  be 
objected  that  the  individual  decision  may  bo  lust 
the  critical  event  — the  turning-point  on  which 
great  things  depend.  There  are  moments  in  which 
a single  man  holds  issues  as  CTeat  as  those  of  peace 
or  war  in  his  hands,  and  the  whole_  future  of  a 
community  will  be  different  as  he  decides  this  way 
or  that.  The  scientific  view  of  society  has  some- 
times been  too  hasty  in  dismissing  this  obj^tion. 
Carried  to  an  extreme,  indeed,  the  objection 
develops  with  the  ‘ great  man  ] theory  of  history, 
the  sumcient  answer  to  which  is  the  careful  study 
of  the  careers  of  great  men.  Such  study  shows 
that  in  the  realm  of  action  such  men  have  been 
very  narrowly  circumscribed  by  their  surrotmdings 
and  have  attained  their  conspicuous  position  far 
more  by  clever  adaptation  to  the  movements  of 
their  time  than  by  the  power  of  sheer  creation. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lalse  science  to  limit  the 
importance  of  individuals  on  the  stren^h  of  any 
a priori  preference  for  the  general  and  the  uni- 
form. AJl  social  cause  and  effect  runs  through 
the  medium  of  individual  character,  and  it  is 
simply  matter  of  empirical  fact  that  individuals 
differ  and  that  character  is  more  strongly  marked 
in  some  than  in  others.  It  is  also  matter  of  fact 
that  the  structure  of  all  societies  gives  the  im- 
mediate decision  on  various  issues,  sometimes 
issues  of  great  magnitude,  to  particular  persons  in 
particular  positions.  In  such  cases  the  chairacter 
of  the  indi^dual  will  count.  It  will  not  count  for 
as  much  as  appears  on  the  surface,  for  the  large 
social  causes  will  operate  and  will  be  sure  to 
narrow  down  the  choice  to  a fine  point,  but  none 
the  less  at  that  point  the  attitude  or  the  individual 
will  be  a makeweight,  and  it  may  be  just  the  make- 
weight which  turns  the  balance.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  to  conflict  with  the  ‘ reign  of  law.*  A tumbler 
rolls  along  a table,  coming  slowly  to  rest  at  the 
edge.  A breath,  a tremor,  decides  whether  it  stops 
or  falls  over  and  is  smash^  to  atoms.  Whichev» 
happens,  all  is  in  accordance  with  uniform  and 
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indeed,  in  this  example,  perfectly  mechanical  laws, 
but  to  the  tumbler  the  difference  is  catastrophic. 
The  moat  rigidly  mechanical  view  of  society  can- 
not ignore  these  penlous  edges,  and  in  general  any 
one  who  has  seen  public  anairs  from  the  inside, 
particularly  if  his  position  is  that  of  a critic  rather 
than  an  actor,  must  have  learnt  that,  while  public 
men  are  much  less  free  in  the  range  of  their  choice 
than  appears  on  a superficial  view,  yet  at  every 
stage  ot  a movement  personalities  count.  The 
vanitjr  of  one  highly-placed  person,  the  private 
enmities  of  another,  the  fortunes  of  a Cabinet 
intrigue,  the  fears  of  this  man  for  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  the  regard  of  that  man  for  his  consist- 
ency, the  coldness  of  Mr.  A.  to  a cause  which  his 
rival  Mr.  B.  has  made  his  own — all  these  the  on- 
looker has  noted  with  despair  as  palpable  influ- 
ences in  matters  on  which  great  pubuc  interests 
depend. 

The  European  War  was  long  attributed  popularly  in  Britain 
to  the  Kaiser.  Wilhelm  n.  could  no  more  have  made  the  war 
by  his  single  decision  than  he  could  have  waged  it  single- 
handed.  but  the  gradual  gravitation  of  his  mind  towards  war  so 
subtly  aeecribed  oy  M.  Cambon  reflected  the  new  distribution 
of  multitudinous  psyohologioal  forces  in  Gkrmanv  during  1918, 
and  a decision  was  taken  in  July  1914  in  which  the  scales 
wavering  between  very  nearly  equal  weights  moved  finally  to 
one  side  and  at  that  moment  the  weight  of  the  Kaiser^e  person- 
slity  and  position  was  amply  sufficient  to  decide  the  turn. 

Individuality,  then,  coxmts  for  something,  and 
its  effects  are  not  altogether  smoothed  out  by  com- 
pensations into  simple  laws  of  averages  becanse 
there  are  momenta  and  points  of  taming  when 
individuality — possibly  through  its  weakness  as 
much  as  through  its  strength — switches  a society 
on  the  line  to  the  left  instead  of  on  the  line  to  the 
right,  and  great  consequences  ensue.  This  fact 
introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty  into  any 
science  baaed  on  and  resting  in  soci^  generaliza- 
tion. But  to  some  thinkers  it  is  accordmgly  fa  tad 
to  the  pretensions  of  sociologv  as  a science.  Indeed 
many  see  in  it  only  an  mustration  of  a much 
wider  truth  applying  not  only  to  sociology  but  to 
all  sciences  that  pretend  to  deal  with  life.  Science, 
they  sav,  deals  with  the  universal  and  the  measur- 
able. It  is  or  is  destined  to  be  mathematical  in 
its  final  shape.  It  must  have  exact  likenesses  or 
graded  and  scaled  differentiations,  so  that  it  can 
generalize,  formulate,  and  predict.  But  life  is 
neither  uniform  nor  differentiated  only  by  degrees 
measurable  in  scale.  It  is  individual,  ana  in  each 
of  its  cases  there  is  something  unique  and  nnseiz- 
able  by  the  intellect— -creative  of  essentially  novel, 
and  therefore  unpredictable,  developments.  Even 
if  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  could  be  in 
some  measure  reduced  to  law  by  the  fiction  of 
averages,  the  life  of  a society  to  which  millions  of 
individu^s  contribute  each  m individual  ways  is 
80  unique  that  no  generalizations  apply  to  it.  and 
there  are  not  those  large  numbers  of  societies 
which  make  possible  the  use  of  statistics  for  the 
calculation  of  average  results.  What  we  can 
know  about  a community  is  its  history  as  a living 
organism,  just  as  what  we  can  know  about  a man 
is  nis  biography.  The  history  and  the  biography 
may  he  written  with  greater  or  less  fullness  and 
truth,  but,  the  nearer  they  come  to  the  real  springy 
of  life,  in  either  case  the  more^  they  will  reveal 
these  as  unique,  incapable  of  being  inferred  from 
wy  parallel  case  because  there  is  no  parallel  case, 
incapable  of  revealing  their  own  future  activity 
because  they  are  essentially  creative  in  such  a 
sense  that  the  future  need  in  no  way  resemble  the 
past. 

So  far  as  this  argument  touches  the  claim  of 
sociology  to  be  a science,  it  may  he  sufficient  to 
reply  that  the  sphere  of  science  is  too  narrowly 
conceived  when  it  is  identified  with  generalization 
and  prediction.  The  function  of  science  is  to 
examine  and  describe  facts  impartially,  accurately. 


and  systematically.  If  it  finds  any  of  its  facta 
unique,  it  is  its  business  to  say  so.  But  it  is  only 
from  systematic  comparison  that  true  uniqueness 
will  emerge.  If  we  test  the  action  of  a living 
organism  by  mechanical  principles,  we  do  or  do 
not  find  a correspondence.  Either  the  circnlation 
of  the  blood  corresponds  to  that  of  a liquid  forced 
through  elastic  tuoes,  in  which  case  the  physical 
analogy  holds  and  we  Eire  right  in  regar<ung  the 
process  as  mechanical,  or  there  is  a measurable 
divergence,  in  which  case  we  know  what  is  due  to 
the  organic  elements  involved.  It  is  a residual 
phenomenon  which  we  identify,  even  if  we  do  not 
explain  it,  onlv  when  we  nave  contrasted  the 
organic  with  tne  known  behaviour  of  the  in- 
organic. If  the  vitalist  is  right,  there  will  always, 
when  the  physical  and  chemical  explanation  has 
been  carried  through,  be  such  a residue,  but  what 
this  residue  amounts  to  can  be  known  only  by 
carrying  the  physical  explanation  as  far  as  it  wifi 

fo  and  no  farther.  Similarly  it  is  only  when  we 
ave  applied  all  the  generalizations  which  we  can 
legitimately  make  to  the  life  of  a given  society 
that  we  can  ascertain  and  measure  the  value  of 
that  factor,  if  any,  which  is  its  own  peculiar  in- 
dividual self.  Individuality,  if  real,  will  display 
itself  as  the  result  of  scientific  inq^uiry.  We 
suspect  its  force  just  because  we  do  not  find 
uniformity.  To  Imow  it,  we  must  find  out 
accurately  what  uniformity  means,  to  what  ex- 
pectations it  would  lead  us,  and  how  far  the  reality 
differs  from  these  anticipations.  The  individual 
is  not  withdrawn  from  our  knowledge.  On  the 
contrary,  knowledge  begins  with  mdividuals. 
Generalizations  are  drawn  from  them  and  concern 
them,  and  the  limits  of  generalization  in  turn  dis- 
play and  delimit  the  field  of  individual  differences. 
We  come  back  to  the  caution  which  we  advanced 
at  the  outset.  Generalizations  in  all  science  are 
conditional,  with  this  CLddendum  that  it  is  in  the 
failure  of  generalizations  that  we  discover  residual 
phenomena. 

(d)  Law  and  will,  — Scientifically,  generaliza- 
tions have  become  popularly  known  as  laws.  It  is 
not  the  best  of  all  possiole  metaphors,  and  in 
sociology  it  raises  peculiar  difficulties.  Socio- 
logical laws  are  sometimes  crudely  confused  with 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  fact,  they  correspond  only 
in  tfo  far  as  the  law  of  the  land  formmatea  the 
ways  in  which  ordinary  people  do  ordinarily  act. 
Scientific  laws  have  not  the  force  of  oommands 
and  do  not  impose  penalties,  but  to  seize  this 
contrast  is  at  once  to  come  perilously  near  to  a 
mistake  of  the  opposite  km(L  If  it  is  thought 
that,  because  sociological  law  is  not  an  ordinance 
imposed  upon  the  wul,  it  is  therefore  something 
necessarily  independent  of  the  will  and.  if  valid  at 
all,  must  express  something  which  will  and  must 
happen  in  the  life  of  society,  no  matter  what  the 
human  beings  who  constitute  that  society  may 
think  or  desire,  social  development  comes  to  be 
conceived  as  something  proceeding  fatally  and  even 
mechanically,  which  human  beings  can  neither 
arrest,  accelerate,  nor  modify.  In  opposition  to 
that  view,  it  must  be  maintained  that  social  laws 
rest  on  and  express  the  ways  in  which  human 
beings  act  in  their  relations  to  one  another  to- 
gether with  the  consequences  of  such  actions 
But,  as  human  beings  SLre  capable  of  that  reflective 
and  deliberate  action  which  we  call  the  action  of 
will,  sociological  laws,  far  from  being  independent 
of  the  will,  must  consist  largely  of  statements  of  the 
ways  in  which  human  wills  act.  It  follows  that 
the  mere  knowledge  of  such  laws  and  of  the 
tendencies  to  wliich  they  lead  introduces  new  data 
for  consideration  and  possible  new  motives. 

Malthxis*8  Uw  of  population.  €,a.,  by  showinz  how,  under 
given  conditioni,  popmanon  must  increase  z»Mt«r  tnan  the 
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means  of  subeistence,  had  a profonnd  and  far>reaohlng  effect  upon 
opinion,  and  finally  upon  action,  which  eerionaly  oontribated 
to  the  arrest  of  the  Increase  of  population.  Such  an  effect  is 
falsely  described  as  a defeat  of  ^thus's  law.  It  is  a defeat  of 
the  tendencies  which  Malthas  found  in  operation  through  the 
apprehension  of  the  results  which  Malthas  predicted.  The  law, 
properly  stated,  is  a conditional  generalization.  If,  and  so 
long  as,  people  act  in  a certain  way  guided  by  certain  con* 
ditioas,  population  will  increase  faster  th^^  the  means  of 
subsistence.  When  they  take  this  into  account,  new  motives 
come  into  play  and  the  condition  under  which  the  law  holds  is 
removed. 

Sociological  laws  therefore  do  not  necessarily 
formulate  processes  that  must  occur  indep^dently 
of  our  will,  but  rather  indicate  the  ways  in  which 
men  aot  under  assignable  conditions  and  the  con- 
sequences of  such  action.  The  knowledge  so 
obtained  is  the  necessary  condition  of  a roller 
control  of  the  life  of  society  by  the  deliberate  will 
of  human  beings. 

To  sum  up.  Sooiolo^  as  a science  does  not 
involve  the  negation  ol  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
nor  does  it  negate  the  individuality  of  societies  or 
the  uniqueness  of  national  history.  Its  business 
in  general  is  to  give  an  articiilate,  impartial,  and 

gstematio  description  of  the  facts  of  social  life. 

these  it  finds  features  that  recur  and  features 
that  are  unique,  events  attributable  to  widely 
prevalent  soci^  conditions  and  events  attributable 
to  the  action  of  this  or  that  individual ; and  the 
elements  of  uniformity  it  sums  up  into  generaliza- 
tions which  hold  conditionally  on  the  character  of 
that  complex  of  circumstances  which  constitutes 
the  individual  life  of  a society  at  a given  time. 
These  generalizations  express  the  ways  in  which 
human  oeings  act  in  accordance  with  the  prompt- 
ings of  human  nature  and  the  consequences  of  such 
actions ; but  they  do  not  hold  good  ii  other  motives 
come  into  play  than  those  which  they  have  taken 
into  account.  They  display  social  life  as  made  by 
man  for  man,  not  as  imposed  on  man  by  a super- 
incumbent necessity. 

3.  The  social  structure. -^a)  Types  of  society, — 
We  have  described  a society  as  a structure  of 
which  the  unite  or  elements  are  human  beings 
living  in  certain  more  or  less  durable  and  depend- 
able relations  to  one  another.  The  definition  is 
intended  to  fit  a family  or  a State,  a literary 
society,  or  the  * society  * of  a town  or  a neighbour- 
hood. In  the  last  ceise  the  conditions  of  durability 
and  definiteness  may  be  sometimes  said  to  recede 
towards  the  vanishing  point,  and  the  limits  which 
mark  out  one  such  society  from  another  become 
correspondingly  vague.  Yet  even  within  a society 
of  this  kind  people  exercise  mutual  hospitality  in 
certain  recogz^ed  ways  and  within  observed  limits, 
and  the  relations  between  them  endure  sometimes 
through  a lifetime.  But,  when  the  term  ‘ society  * 
is  uscid  in  so  large  a sense,  very  little  can  be  said 
of  it  in  general.  If  we  want  to  be  more  precise, 
we  must  distinguish  different  kinds  of  societies, 
and  in  particnlar  those  which  rest  on  the  deeper 
needs  of  man  and  play  the  larger  part  in  his  lue. 
Of  these  we  may  perhaps  distinguish  three  types  : 
(1)  the  effective  londred^  growmg  out  of  the  ties 
of  parenthood  and  sex,  forming  a structure  of  a 
definite  and  durable  kind  deeply  rooted  in  human 
impulses ; (2)  the  community,  which  is  the  entire 
society  occupying  a certain  territory’  as  long  as  it 
is  united  by  certain  connective  relations  ’ that  do 
not  extend  oeyond  its  borders  ; ^3)  what  we  shall 
call  the  * association,’  by  which  is  meant  not  one 

^ By  the  term  'effective  kindred*  the  preeent  writer  meanz 
the  londred  to  the  limit  within  which  ite  tie  ii  an  actually 
operative  force — e limit  that  vanee  remarkably  among  different 
peoples,  and  even  hi  different  families. 

3 Or  (In  the  case  of  nomads)  habitually  moving  In  association. 
< If  a community  h loosely  organized,  indi^duals  or  other 
oommunities  like  gypsies  may  occupy  or  move  about  In  the 
same  territory  without  entering  into  connective  relations  with 
it.  Firmiv  organuced  communities,  of  oouree,  bring  all  such 
relationships  under  oontroL 


society  only  or  even  one  species  of  society,  but 
rather  a genus  including  all  societies  which  are 
based  on  specific  purposes  and  needs  of  man. 
Some  such  societies  are  temporary  and  superficial 
as  the  purposes  they  serve.  But  some  are  based 
on  profound  needs  and  must  rank  with  those  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  the  sociologist.  Of 
these  the  Churches  are  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
stance. Professional  and  trade  organizations, 
political  parties  and  leagues,  and  finally  ‘institu- 
tions,* universities,  colleges  and  sohools,  even  great 
businesses  and  government  depairtments,  are  all 
societies  existing  primarily  to  meet  certain  needs 
and  often  possessing  a life  and  character  of  their 
own  which  profoundly  affect  the  individuals  who 
join  them,  and  react  on  the  other  societies  with 
which  they  are  in  contact  and  on  the  community 
or  communities  to  which  they  belong. 

(6)  The  community, — The  centre  of  these  three 
types  is  the  community.  For  the  family  is 
normally,  if  not  universally,  a part  of  a com- 
munity and  intimately  attached  to  its  structure 
and  its  fortunes,  while  the  association  is  by  defini- 
tion hardly  capable  of  an  independent  life,  but 
requires  either  a community  or  communities  as  its 
background  and  support.  Sociology  therefore  is 
right  in  making  the  community  the  centre  of  its 
inquiry,  tho^h  it  goes  wrong  if  it  forgets  that 
somety  is  wider  than  any  community  and  that 
very  essential  relations  may  transcena  the  com- 
munal limits. 

WhAt  we  have  called  the  ooonective  relations  constituting 
the  oommunity  oonsist  mainly  in  (1)  the  obeenranoe  of  a 
common  mtem  of  rules  regulating  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  and  (2)  mutual  protecuon  against  both  external  enemies 
and  internal  breaches  of  the  peace.  Among  many  of  the 
simpler  peoples  these  two  functions  fall  apart,  the  second 
partioularlv  tn  internal  relations  falling  rather  to  the  kindred 
or  quasi-landred  (e.p.,  the  totemio  group).  The  community 
here  consiats  of  people  who  live  in  habitual  intercourse  regu- 
lated by  customs  which  are  generally  observed  but  not 
.nly  enforced  by  organizea  collective  action. 


^ ^ Moreover, 

if  there  are  some  rulM  so  enforced,  they  are  often  not  such 
as  ensure  the  protection  of  individuals,  which  is  a matter  for 
the  kindred  or  some  other  oonatltuent  g^roup.  Even  for 
purposes  of  external  defence  or  aggression  the  oommunity  as 
a whole  may  be  very-  slightly  organized.  In  larger  and  mors 
organized  oonununitiee  the  enforcement  of  rules  and  the  pro- 
tection of  its  members  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  its  own 
being  and  perhape  the  extension  of  its  borders  become  eseential 
features  of  the  oommunity  and  are  the  first  function  of  a 
distinct  organ,  the  State  (g.n.X 

A civilized  community  is,  in  fact,  always 
organized  as  a State,  but  l^e  State  and  tne 
community  are  not  to  be  identified.  By  the 
community  we  understand  the  people  in  the  entire 
fabric  of  their  life,  including  their  family  relation- 
ships, their  indust^,  commerce,  religion,  art,  and 
relaxation.  The  State  is  the  oroanized  fabric 
supporting  law  and  government.  It  is  more  than 
mere  government — with  which  it  ia  sometimes 
identified — while  it  is  less  than  the  community. 
It  includes  the  executive  and  judicial  system  (with 
the  public  forces,  police  and  milita^)  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  constituent  authority  on  which 

government  is  based  on  the  other.  In  a very 
emocratio  country  the  State  may  be  regarded  as 
the  community  as  organized  for  those  collective 
purposes  which  involve  compulsion  as  an  ultimate 
resort.  In  undemocratio  countries  the  State  is 
not  the  whole  community  and  may  be  alien  and 
unfriendly  to  a greater  or  le^  part  of  it.  In  many 
simple  communities  there  is  no  government  and 
no  State.  Community  and  State  therefore  are 
different  forms  of  society,  and  on  the  whole  the 
State  belongs  to  the  type  of  society  which  we  have 
called  association.  It  exists  to  meet  specific 
needs,  and  it  becomes  confused  with  the  com- 
munity because  in  large  and  developed  societies  it 
is  the  organ  and  outer  expression  of  its  unity. 
Questions  of  the  basis,  origin,  and  development  of 
society  in  general,  of  the  community,  and  of  the 
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State  should  therefore  be  distinguished.  The 
community  is  a form  of  society,  and  the  State  is 
an  organ  of  the  community.  Man  builds  society 
as  naturally  as  the  bee  builds  the  honeycomb 
because  isolated  man  is  an  incomplete  being,  and 
societies  vary  in  every  possible  way  because  man’s 
nature  is  so  various,  and  on  all  or  almost  ail  sides 
needs  the  social  relation  to  complete  its  expression. 
As  social  beings  the  men  whose  lot  is  cast  together 
build  communities,  but  in  the  formation,  main- 
tenance, and  dev^opment  of  these  permanent 
structures  the  differences  of  human  qualities  make 
themselves  felt.  The  distinction  which  we  drew 
between  social  relations  in  the  wider  and  narrower 
sense  comes  into  play,  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  the 
tendencies  making  for  co-operation  overcome  those 
of  antagonism  that  the  community  extends,  and 
only  so  tar  as  the  former  gain  at  the  expense  of  the 
latter  that  it  can  develop.  Thus  the  conditions — 
psychological,  historical,  or  environmental — that 
make  for  co-operation  determine  the  life  and 
character  of  the  community,  and  the  abstract  fact 
that  man  is  a social  animal  is  only  the  first  step  in 
explanation.  The  State  reflects  the  life  of  the 
community,  in  part  its  conscious  or  half-conscious 
need  for  organization,  in  part  the  actual  superiority 
which  organization  confers  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  It  is  natural  neither  in  the  sense  of 
issuing  immediately  from  man’s  primitive  impulses 
nor  in  that  of  spontaneously  expressing  his  matured 
perfection.  On  the  contrary,  at  all  ^own  stages 
It  requires  effort  and  criticism  to  adjust  its  control, 
whether  to  the  lower  or  to  the  higher  nature  of 
man. 

As  a durable  society  a community  is,  in  accord- 
ance with  our  definition,  a structure  off  which  the 
unitary  elements  are  human  beings  living  in 
defined  and  permanent  relations  with  one  another. 
It  may  include  many  subordinate  societies,  even 
the  simplest  communities,  e.g.,  generally  includ- 
ing several  families  (at  least  in  the  narrower  sense 
of  the  term).  What  is  generally  necessary  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  commimity  is  that  the  several 
relations  between  individuals,  families,  and  associs^ 
tions  within  it  should  be  compatible  with  one 
another.  However  complex,  they  must,  taken 
together,  be  self-maintaming ; economically,  e.g., 
the  relationship  between  motive  and  effozt  must 
so  work  out  that  the  community  produces  enough 
to  maintain  itself.  On  the  side  of  law  and  order 
its  members  must  on  the  whole  know  what  they 
may  expect  of  others  and  what  others  expect  of 
them.  Hven  a game  cannot  be  played  without 
this  much  of  mutual  understcmding,  still  less  the 
complex  business  of  running  sociu  life.  Thus, 
from  the  simplest  people  upwards,  every  com- 
munity known  has  its  web  oi  traditional  custom, 
which  as  a whole  makes  up  a fabric  that  with  less 
or  more  of  friction  will  somehow  work.  Thus  a 
community  is  not  only  a structure  but  a self- 
maintaining  structure — one  of  which  the  parts  are 
always  in  movement  and  action,  but  on  such  lines 
that  by  movement  and  action  the  structure  is  on 
the  whole  maintained.  This  description  is  sugges- 
tive of  the  life  of  an  organism,  and  not  the  less  so 
if  we  consider  that  the  structure  may  not  only  be 
maintained  but  also  develop,  and  not  only  develop 
but  also  perhaps  decay  and  even  perish,  so  that 
what  might  seem  to  be  an  objection  to  our  general 
postulate  of  self-maintenance  falls  into  place  as 
an  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  How  far  is 
this  comparison  a metaphor,  and  how  far  does  it 
express  tne  real  essence  of  communal  life  ? 

The  objection  commonly  made  is  that  an  organ- 
ism is  a unity  possessing  a life  and  consciousness 
as  a whole  and  not  in  its  several  parts,  whereas, 
whatever  unity  the  community  may  have,  the  life 
and  consciousness  are  manifested  in  its  individual 


members.  Our  consciousness  in  its  normal 
functioning  is  unitary,  and  we  know  nothing  of 
any  consciousness  in  our  component  cells.  In  the 
community,  on  the  other  hand,  each  component 
individual  is  a conscious  being,  and  we  know 
nothing  of  any  central  consciousness  unless  it 
either  (a)  that  of  a ruler,  who  is  sdter  all  one 
member  of  the  community,  or  (b)  the  common 
councils  and  decisions  of  many  or  all  members  of 
the  community  acting  in  co-operation.  Here,  we 
may  agree,  is  a matensd  difference  which  disposes 
of  any  attempt  to  treat  the  community  as  a species 
of  living  organism,  if  that  means  a species  of 

S.niTnA.1- 

(c)  The  organic  principle. — But  there  is  another 
and  more  effectu^  way  of  using  the  term.  We 
may  define  the  organic  in  general  terms  and  treat 
living  beings,  societies,  and  perhaps  other  things 
{e.g.,  works  of  art)  as  species  falling  within  it. 
An  organic  whole,  then,  is  a system  with  a distinct 
character  and  mode  of  action  of  its  own  constituted 
by  the  conjoint  action  of  parte,  each  in  turn  with 
a distinct  character  and  mode  of  action  of  its  own, 
but  conditioned  in  the  maintenance  of  their  char- 
acter and  the  pursuit  of  their  activity  by  their 
mutual  requirements  as  members  of  the  union. 
The  relation  of  whole  and  part  requires  no  external 
agency  to  create  or  maintam  it.  This  differentiates 
it  from  a mechanical  whole  in  which  somethix^ 
essential  to  the  formation  is  always  external.  U 
must  be  said  further  that  organic  unities  differ  in 
two  principal  respects.  (1)  Some  are  more  and 
some  less  thorough-going  and  intimate.  In  some 
the  parts  cannot  exist  without  the  whole;  in 
others  they  survive  its  destruction,  but  modified 
or  crippled  in  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  the 
higher  animals  a cell  removed  from  the  body 
rapidly  dies ; among  the  lower  it  may  survive 
permanently  with  some  change  of  form.  Viewed 
under  this  aspect,  some  social  relations  are  seen  to 
be  very  intimate.  Indeed  the  sum-total  of  all  the 
social  relationshms  in  which  a man  stands  must  be 
regarded  as  so  ^eply  afi'ecting  his  whole  nature 
that,  if  we  suppose  tnem  all  cancelled,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  could  still  be  called  human. 
Any  given  society,  however,  may  embody  only  a 
fraction  of  these  rdationships,  and  its  dissolution 
might  not  greatly  sUSect  the  individual.  We 
cannot  say  a priori  how  it  will  be  in  any  given 
case  but  merely  note  that  on  this  side  the  intimacy 
of  the  organic  union  varies  in  every  possible 
degree.  (Z)  There  is,  further,  a variation  of  kind, 
according  as  the  union  is  harmonious  or  constrained. 
Each  psirt  is  so  far  distinct  as  to  have  its  own 
tendencies  and  potentialities.  It  may  find  in  the 
other  parts  the  co-operative  conditions  necessai^ 
to  fulfil  these,  or  it  may  find  forces  which  in 
greater  or  less  degree  distort  and  cramp  it.  Such 
mutual  constraint — the  price,  so  to  say,  of  mutu^ 
development — is  of  common  occurrence  in  organic 
unions,  but  necessarily  involves  a loss  of  ener^ 
and,  if  carried  far  enough,  entails  the  risk  of  a 
break-up.  The  organic  principle  is  pure^  or  har- 
monious in  proporuon  as  the  constraint  involved 
diminishes. 

To  apply  these  principles  to  a community,  it 
may  have  many  constituent  groups,  each  with  a 
certain  intemfiil  life,  and  these  in  turn  are  com- 
posed of  individuals,  each  with  his  (opacities 
which  may  or  may  not  be  fulfilled.  It  will  suffice 
to  consider  the  community  in  relation  to  the 
individuaL  What  do  we  mean  by  fulfilment  of 
capacity  T Human  life  rests  on  impulses  which  in 
their  higher  and  more  definite  form  become  pur- 
poses. Any  attainment  of  a purpose  is  pro  tanto 
a fulfilment  of  some  element  in  our  nature.  But 
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others,  and  there  is  no  fnlfilinent  of  the  self  as  a 
whole.  Hence,  conversely,  if  there  is  any  fnlfil- 
ment  of  the  self  as  a whole,  it  must  lie  in  the 
realization  of  a comprehensive  purpose  or  in  a 
coherent  system  of  purposes.  Now,  one  purpose 
might  be  pursued  through  life  to  the  disregard  of 
all  others.  There  would  then  be  consistency  of 
action,  but  no  fulfilment  of  the  mass  of  impulses 
or  purposes.  But,  conversely,  the  purpose  or 
system  of  purposes  might  be  such  as  would  give 
to  all  manner  of  impulses  and  purposes  the  greatest 
scope  compatible  with  mutual  consistency.  It 
might  indeed  be  a summing  up  of  such  purposes  as 
seem  in  relation  to  one  another.  This  would  yield 
the  most  complete  possible  fulfilment  of  the  self  as 
a whole.  The  process  of  such  fulfilment  is  the 
development  of  personality,  which  is  thus  seen  to 
rest  on  the  free  scope  of  each  part  conditioned 
only  by  the  hajmony  of  the  whole. 

What  is  true  within  the  single  personaJity 
applies  mutatis  mutandis  to  the  plurality  of 
persons  in  a society.  If  we  conceive  a common 
purpose,  or  system,  embracing  adl  purposes  of  all 
individuals  so  far  as  they  are  mutusUly  consistent, 
the  realization  of  such  a system  would  be  the  com- 
pletest  fulfilment  of  the  life  of  a community. 
Ideally  such  a system  would  be  one  which  should 
^y  all  elements  of  our  nature  under  contribution, 
informing  them  with  a spirit  of  unity  rather  than 
limiting  them  by  constraint.  It  is  clear  that  such 
a harmony  could  be  expressed  only  in  a religious 
ideal  setting  before  humanity  as  a whole  the 
meaning  ana  value  of  its  life.  Of  such  an  ideal  all 
that  can  be  said  here  is  that  the  two  conditions  on 
which  it  rests  are  those  which  we  have  called 
harmony  and  freedom — fullness  of  scope  for  our 
many-sided  nature  conditioned  at  the  lowest  by 
the  requirement  of  mutual  consistency,  or  at  a 
higher  ^rade  inspired  by  conscious  relation  to  a 
hcumonious  whole. 

A community  will  be  harmonious  or  organic  in 
the  purest  sense  in  proportion  as  it  realizes  the.se 
conoitions — i.e,,  as  it  rests  upon  and  calls  forth 
the  personality  of  its  members  in  all  respects  in 
which  they  are  in  fact  capable  of  harmonization. 
Thus  it  will  repose  upon  the  social  qualities  in  the 
narrower  of  the  two  senses  given  to  that  term.  It 
will  not  admit  any  quality  or  activity  incompat- 
ible with  the  consistent  working  of  the  whole,  nor 
allow  the  restraint  or  stopple  of  any  development 
except  on  the  score  of  such  incompatibility. 

Unfortunately,  as  we  saw  at  the  outset,  the 
term  * social  qualities  * has  a much  wider  sense ; 
the  human  beinn  of  whom  society  is  composed  do 
not  with  their  T^ole  being  enter  into  harmonious 
co-operation  : they  are  centres  of  independent  life 
with  interests  oi  their  own,  in  the  pursuit  of 
which  they  impinge  on  one  another,  crossing  each 
other’s  paths.  The  various  groups  which  they 
form  act  with  a similar  collective  selfishness,  so 
that  we  are  faced  by  centrifugal  tendencies  and 
begin  to  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  community  is 
kept  together  at  all.  Thinkers  who  start  from 
these  tendencies  have,  in  fact,  formed  two  main 
theories  of  the  origin  of  social  union. 

(rf)  The  principle  of  force. — One  school  rests  the 
State  upon  force.  Now  it  is  true  that  organized 
society  has  never  yet  been  able  to  dispense  with 
force,  but  force  itself  as  applied  in  social  life  is  a 
conception  requiring  analysis.  Where  more  than 
two  or  three  are  gathered  together,  force  cannot  be 
effectively  exert^  by  a single  man.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  wielded,  directed  in  detail,  by  the  will  of 
a single  chief.  But  essentially  it  rests  on  dis- 
cipline and  organization,  and  organization  involves 
a delicate  psychological  balance.  Even  in  a dis- 
ci^ined  army  there  must  at  bottom  be  a widely 
dinused  will  to  obey,  and,  if  there  comes  a point 


at  which  for  any  reason  that  will  is  shaken, 
the  whole  fabric  may,  as  the  world  has  seen, 
suddenly  crumble.  In  a slave  society  there  must 
be  union  among  masters  and  overseers  or  privileged 
slaves.  In  an  aristocratic  society  compromises 
and  shifts  are  adopted  to  prevent  trouble  with  the 
mass,  and  * charity  ’ plays  a large  part  in  substitu- 
tion for  justice,  while  the  power  of  the  governing 
class  rests  on  an  energetic  development  of  a 
common  wrilL  In  short,  if  organization  involves 
force,  it  is  still  more  true  that  force  rests  on 
organization,  and  organization  on  response  of 
mind  to  mind,  will  to  will.  There  may  indeed  be 
a large  clsisa  of  slaves,  serfs,  or  subjects  who  have 
‘nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  except  ob^  them,* 
but  even  here,  as  we  get  closer  to  the  facts,  we 
generally  find  that  it  is  easier  to  proclaim  laws 
than  to  enforce  them  if  they  axe  de^itely  out  of 
keeping  with  the  ingrained  tendency  of  the  mass. 
Repression  may  unfortunately  play  a very  large 
part  in  social  organization,  and  many  of  the  vital 
social  impulses  may  be  izihibited,  but  there  must 
be  some  seed  of  social  co-operation,  even  if  it  is 
limited  to  a small  section  of  the  community  which 
conceives  its  common  good  as  conditionea  by  the 
subordination  of  the  remainder.  Force  is  not  the 
basis  of  the  State  as  such,  but  is  the  element  in 
State  organization  which  is  the  exact  antithesis  of 
the  organic  principle,  expanding  or  contracting  as 
that  principle  contracts  or  expands,  but  incapable 
of  extinguishing  the  last  germs  of  its  life  without 
resolving  the  structure  into  a chaos  of  centrifugal 
elements. 

{e)  The  principle  of  self ’interest. — Other  thinkers 
have  founded  the  community  on  self-interest,  and 
this  theory  has  taken  two  main  forms.  In  one  the 
organized  community,  the  State,  is  based  on  a 
contract.  Individual  self-seeking,  unable  to  get  its 
way,  comes  to  terms  with  others,  ‘ so  as  neither  to 
do  nor  suffer  injustice,*  and  the  result  is  an  agreed 
system  of  general  rules  and  an  ax^cepted  govern- 
ment to  enforce  them.  This  theoi*y,  viewed  in 
broad  principle  and  without  regard  to  the  ingenui- 
ties of  its  nistorical  exponents,  covers  a part  of 
the  facts.  It  is  true  that  on  the  balance  the 
interests  of  each  man  are  in  general  better  served 
by  some  sort  of  order  than  by  anarchy,  and  a 
vague  sense  of  this  truth  may  even  operate  as  a 
true  psychological  factor  in  securing  consent  to 
government.  But  as  a principle  the  theory  of 
contract  errs  by  omitting  the  entire  common 
interests  of  mankind  and  with  it  the  manifold  and 
complex  relations  into  which  human  beings  enter 
spontaneously  through  the  development  of  their 
own  impulses.  Compact,  express  sls  well  as  im- 
plied, plays  its  part  in  public  as  in  private  life. 
Public  transactions  are  ati’ected  by  reciprocity, 
and  men  favour  or  disfavour  a project  of  laws 
which  does  not  directly  touch  them  irom  a sense 
that  the  same  principle  might  be  applied  in  a 
way  that  would  directly  touch  them.  Indeed  m 
this  manner  there  is  an  element  of  self-interest  in 
the  assent  nominally  given  to  law  itself.  But  the 
part  played  by  calculating  egoism  is  very  secondary 
to  that  of  the  various  impulses  that  constitute  the 
Ego.  It  is  true  that  men  are  more  moved  by 
something  that  might  easily  have  happened  to 
themselves  than  by  things  more  remote,  but  this 
is  largely  because  such  things  necessarily  lie 
within  the  range  of  their  experience  and  are  the 
more  readily  realized  in  imagination.  Fity  is  not 
a fear  lest  the  like  misfortune  befall  oneself.  It  is 
quite  another  kind  of  emotion.  But  it  is  more 
easily  stirred  by  a situation  in  which  one  can 
readily  imagine  oneself  or  others  near  to  one  to  be 
place(I^.  Both  for  good  and  for  evil  our  relations 
to  others  rest  primarily  not  on  egoistic  calculation, 
but  on  direct  and  spontaneous  impulses  and 
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emotions,  and  the  organized  life  of  the  community 
represente  rather  the  adjustment  of  such  impulses 
and  their  reduction  to  order  and  system  than  a 
precarious  balance  of  purely  self-centr^  interests. 

The  second  form  of  this  theory  played  an  im- 
portant^ part  at  one  stage  in  the  development  of 
economics.  It  was  conceived  that  in  a community 
in  which  every  man  was  ftree  to  pursue  his  own 
mterests,  and  enlightened  enough  to  understand 
its  true  conditions,  the  play  of  economic  forces 
would  suffice  to  secure  the  common  good.  Since 
each  knows  where  his  own  shoe  pincnes,  it  is  the 
free  purchaser  in  the  free  market  who  is  most 
likely  to  get  the  shoes  to  fit  his  own  feet.  The 
worl^an  who  can  sell  his  labour  freely  works  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  employer  who  can  secure 
labour  freely  finds  the  best  man  for  the  most 
paying  job,  and  the  most  paying  job  is  that  for 
which  at  the  moment  there  is  the  widest  demand. 
Thus  demand  and  supply,  operating  in  a world 
of  free,  equal,  and  in  tollmen  t beings,  adapt  the 
efforts  of  each  to  the  maximum  needs  felt  in  that 
world,^  and  there  is  a natural  harmony  of  interests 
on  which  the  statesman  should  rely  for  the  promo- 
tion of  order  and  progress.  On  this  theory  only 
two  comments  are  required  here.  The  first  is 
that  it  postulates  freedom,  enlightenment,  and 
equality  of  opportunity,  which,  if  obtainable,  are 
so  only  by  a complete  system  of  restraint  on  the 
oppressive  use  of  personal  or  class  ascendancy — 
it  postulates  after  aU  organized  action  for  the 
common  good.  The  second  is  that  this  theory 
simulates  a hannonic  view  of  society,  but  is  really 
different  in  principle.  For  in  the  narmonio  view 
the  interest  of  one  is  in  the  welfare  of  others.  In 
this  view  the  interest  of  each  one  is  merely  served  by 
the  others  as  instruments,  and  the  correspondence 
assum^  a kind  of  ‘pre-established  harmony* 
which  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  We  must  dis- 
tinguish sharply  between  a harmony  growing  out 
of  social  impulses  and  expressed  in  a common 
purpose  and  a harmony  resting  on  a mechanical 
coincidence  of  self-centred  desires  from  which  the 
social  interest  is  eliminated.  But,  though  these 
two  forms  of  harmony  are  distinct  in  idea,  they 
have  something  more  than  the  name  in  common. 
It  is  a very  important  truth  that  even  as  self- 
centred  individuals  men  have  a certain  community 
of  interest — s.p.,  that  in  the  long  run  the  trader 
gains  by  the  prosperity  of  his  customer,  that  high 
wages  may  mean  cheap  production,  and  so  forth. 
These  relations  testify  to  underlying  conditions  of 
harmony  in  human  me,  whether  men  are  aware 
of  them  or  not,  and  the  old  economic  theory  had 
at  least  a glimpse  of  the  truth.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  bring  tnese  conditions  to  light  and  make 
them  the  basis  of  social  organization  a very 
different  psychology  is  required. 

(/)  Th^  olending  of  distinct  princwUs. — Thus 
wo  find  d^erent  smd  even  opposed  principles 
operating  m the  life  of  the  community.  But  we 
must  not  imagine  those  principles  either  as  lying 
side  by  side  or  as  in  continual  conflict  with  one 
another.  Men  adapt  themselves  to  their  condi- 
tions, and  under  a system  of  constraint  some 
tendencies  atrophy  and  others  develop  and  take  a 
firmer  hold,  ana  one  may  become  in  time  a loyal 
and  willing  slave,  while  another  takes  it  as  a 
natural  right  that  he  should  be  master.  The  actual 
system  of  society  may  bo  far  from  harmonious,  but 
may  be  very  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  as  they  have  come  to  be  under  the  press- 
ure of  generations  of  historic  development  and 
m^  be  strongly  resistant  to  changes  which  would 
in  fact  liberate  many  of  its  suppressed  potentialities 
and  yield  a fuller  and  more  hajmionious  life.  Such 
a community  is  highly  organic  in  the  sense  that 
its  members  are  deeply  penetrated  by  its  spirit. 


though  it  may  be  of  low  grade  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  harmony  which  it  secures. 

It  would  seem  then  that  to  define  a community 
as  an  organism  would  be  to  simplify  our  problem 
too  ncuch.  A community  has  more  or  less  of 
organic  character  as  the  case  may  be,  or  sometimes 
more^  of  one  organic  character  and  less  of  another, 
and  is  accordingly  less  or  more  subject  to  internai 
(or  external)  constraints.  If,  then,  the  community 
IS  not  as^  such  an  organism,  may  we  call  it  an 
organization  7 The  term  has  been  proposed  to 
avoid  the  analogy  of  the  animal  org^ism,  but  it 
cajiies  with  it^  converse  suggestions  which  are 
hardly  less  objectionable.  ^1  communities  are 
no  doubt  more  or  less  organized,  in  that  they  are 
structures  in  which  people  stand  in  fairly  definite 
and  durable  relations  in  virtue  of  which  they  so  act 
as  on  the  whole  to  keep  the  structure  in  being. 
But  the  term  ‘ organization  ’ is  apt  to  suggest  that 
this  structure  is  intelligently  planned  for  a purpose 
and  imposed  for  that  purpose  on  an  otherwise 
unordered  people.  Such  organization  of  course 
plays  its  part  within  most  communities  at  one 
point  or  another,  but  in  the  main  the  community 
gro^  out  of  the  needs,  and  indeed  the  purposes,  of 
individuals,  but  not  out  of  a common  purpose, 
while,  if  it  achieves  a common  purpose,  that  is 
rather  the  flower  of  ito  high  development  than  the 
originating  cause  of  its  being.  We  may  speak  of 
‘the  organization  of  a community*  in  a neutral 
sense,  leaving  its  base  and  character,  whether 
organic  or  mechanical,  purposive  or  im purposive, 
to  be  further  determined.  But  we  had  better 
avoid  defining  the  community  as  an  organization. 
Generically  a community — ^we  fall  back  on  our  first 
account— IS  a self-maintaining  structure,  composed 
of  in^viduals  with  lives  and  purposes  of  their  own, 
but  m perpetual  interaction  with  one  another. 
This  intersection  modifies  the  individusd  so  fsur  that 
the  normal  community  settles  down  to  an  accepted 
ord^.  How  far  in  such  order  the  development  of 
individuals  is  subject  to  restraint,  distorted,  and 
suppressed,  how  far  it  is  full,  hsurmonious,  and  free, 
are  questions  to  which  the  answer  must  differ  from 
case  to  case,  and  in  each  case  it  tells  us  how  far 
that  community  is  in  the  full  sense  a completely 
developed  organism. 

Whatever  the  relative  importance  of  the  co- 
operative or  the  repreraive  principle  in  its  life,  the 
communal  structure  is  a whole,  constituted  by 
those  elements  of  character  which  its  constituent 
individuals  contribute,  while  it  modifies  those  indi- 
viduals to  the  extent  to  which  it  draws  forth  from 
them  or  represses  the  characteristics  which  in  a 
different  social  mUieu  would  have  had  a different 
history.  So  understood,  the  common  life  is  pre- 
cisely the  sum-total  of  the  individual  lives  as 
actu^ly  lived  in  the  community. 

4*  The  development  of  the  community. — Struc- 
tures which  maintain  themselves  in  continual 
rocess,  through  the  mteraction  of  their  parts  and 
y dealings  with  their  plwsical  or,  social  environ- 
ment, may  bo  said  to  differ  from  one  another  in 
one  or  more  of  three  principal  points,  and  it  is  by 
such  differences  that  we  measure  their  development. 
These  points  are  (a)  the  efficiency  of  their  operation, 
(6)  their  scale  or  scope,  (c)  the  basis  or  prmciple  of 
their  or^nization. 

(a)  Efficiency. — The  term  suggests  an  end  or 
purpose.  How  far  purpose  can  oe  attributed  to 
communities  as  such  is,  as  has  been  hinted,  a 
doubtful  question,  and  it  cannot  be  discussed  here. 
But,  whether  of  clear  purpose  or  otherwise,  the 
community  somehow  maintains  itself,  and  that 
not  like  a stock  or  stone  by  dull  inertia,  but  like 
an  organism  (it  does  not  matter  for  the  moment 
whether  the  likeness  is  superficial  or  fundamental) 
by  unceasing  metabolism . It  protects  itsel  f against 
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enemies  and  against  intemaJ  disorder.  Its  mem^bers 
supply  themselves,  largely  if  not  principally  by 
mntoid  service,  with  the  necessaries,  comforts,  and 
luxuries  of  life.  All  this,  though  it  may  not  be 
planned  by  anv  common  or  by  anjr  single  will 
on  behalf  of  tne  community,  may  obvious^  be  in 
fact  performed  with  greater  or  with  less  efficiency. 
It  is  the  requirement  of  efficiency  that  gives  rise  to 
the  division  and  oombination  of  effort,  the  articula- 
tion of  social  functions,  all  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  call  organization  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
term.  The  farther  differentiation  proceeds,  the 
neater  is  the  need  of  some  supreme  regulation 
based  on  recognized  principles.  But  without  assum- 
ing a common  purpose  to  oe  universal,  we  may  say 
that  every  community  in  maintaining  its  being 
exhibits  a degree  of  efficiency,  high  or  mw. 

(6)  Scale  or  scope, — Communiti^  differ  in  scope. 
This  has  two  principal  meanings.  In  the  first 
place,  they  differ  in  mere  size.  A living  organism 
may  consist  of  a single  cell  or  of  millions  of  odls, 
a community  of  three  or  four  families  or  of  a 
hundred  million  men;  and  it  may  be  remarked 
that  unity  and  size  are  not,  generally  speaking, 
easy  to  reconcile.  Great  organizations  generally 
contain  small  organizations  within  them,  and  some- 
times the  smaller  o^anization  is  the  more  effective 
unity  of  the  two.  Thus  the  cell  is  more  efficiently 
organized  than  the  life  of  some  of  the  metazoa 
which  are  aggregations  of  cells  acting  normally  as 
one  being  but  capable  of  independent  life,  h^ny 
of  the  larger  human  communities  have  been  loosely 
compact^,  and  the  smaller  units  composing  them 
have  in  history  shown  more  vitality,  more  power 
of  keeping  together  and  maintaining  them^ves, 
than  the  whole  to  which  they  belonged.  In  the 
simpler  societies  the  tribe  is  often  a feeble  and  ill- 
org^ized  community,  as  compared  with  the  clan 
which  is  its  immediate  component. 

But  there  is  a less  obvious  sense  in  which  com- 
munities differ  in  scope.  They  cover  a larger  or 
smaller  sphere  of  life  and  activity.  The  total  out- 
put of  human  energy  may  be  relatively  great  or 
small,  poor  and  narrow  or  rich  and  many-sided  in 
its  development.  As  the  scientific,  the  religious, 
the  imaginative  interests  develop,  as  callings  are 
differennated  and  wealth  and  industiy  grow, 
the  scope  of  life  extends.  The  metabolism  that 
sustains  the  social  structure  is  more  intense,  the 
outlook  is  wider,  the  pace  faster.  There  always 
arises  the  question  wnether  the  old  bottles  will 
hold  the  new  wine,  or,  to  drop  metaphor,  whether 
the  sum  of  the  activities,  at  once  extended  and 
intensified,  will  still  maintain  itself  as  a unity  or 
suffer  disruption.  The  success  of  the  community 
in  absorbing  manifold  and  divergent  developments 
into  the  unity  of  its  life  is  the  measure  of  its  scope. 

(c)  The  hose  or  principle  of  organization. — Com- 
munities differ  in  spont^eity.  As  we  have  seen, 
orgimization  may  be  imposed  upon  elements  which 
are  indifferent  to  its  purposes  &om  without.  The 
elements  are  then  subdued,  for  their  energies  are 
directed  by  the  superincumbent  force  into  channels 
into  which  they  would  not  naturally  flow.  With 
time  their  original  impulse  may  be  crushed,  or  it 
may  be  simply  held  m check  to  re-assert  itself 
when  the  pressure  is  removed,  while,  so  long  as 
the  organization  remains  mechanical  and  in  pro- 
portion it  is  mechanical,  it  is  alien  to  the 
elements  which  are  made  to  serve  it,  and  herein 
there  must  be  necessarily  a net  loss  of  efficiency, 
because  by  hypothesis  some  portion  greater  or  less 
of  the  inherent  energy  of  the  parts  is  indifferent  or 
even  hostile  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  being 
used.  On  the  other  hand,  the  structure  may  spring 
from  and  express  the  inherent  energies  of  the  parts 
themselves,  which  spontaneously  respond  to  one 
another,  each  eliciting  from  the  other  the  output 


of  its  inherent  energy  for  the  fulfilment  of  its 
capaei^.  Such  a structure  differs  from  every 
other  in  that  it  has  the  root  of  self-maintenance 
and  development  in  itself,  di^sed  through  aU  its 
parts.  It  is  in  accordance  -Nvith  our  definition 
organic.  As  applied  to  society,  it  is  easy  to 
recognize  in  this  description  the  idead  life  of  a 
communi^,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  see  that  it  is  an 
ideal  which  is  very  imperfectly  realized  in  any 
existing  community,  and  one  that  is  not  readily 
reconcilable  with  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature.  It  results,  however,  that  communities  are 
organic  in  proportion  as  their  life  is  based  upon 
spontaneous  co-operation,  and  that  a free  co-opera- 
tive commonwealth,  however  difficult  to  realize, 
has  within  it  the  foundations  of  a more  complete 
and  stable  unity  and  of  a higher  efficiency  than 
the  most  complete  mechanical  organization.  It  is 
also  clear  that  it  has  within  it  the  power  of  attain- 
ing a very  much  wider  scope  than  the  mechanical 
organization  which  is  by  hypothesis  repressive,  and 
wmch,  while  it  may  exceedingly  efficient  for 
one  purpose,  must  cramp  human  nature  on  other 
sides.  Could  there  be  co-operation  in  freedom,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  would  be  a co-operation  on  all 
sides  of  life  which  are  capable  of  social  or  harmo- 
nious expression. 

But,  though  co-operation  may  be  based  on  free- 
dom, it  would  be  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
most  completely  organic  society  could  dispense 
with  positive  institutions,  or  that  there  could  be 
harmony  of  manifold  impulses  without  limitations 
and  restraints.  The  best  impulses  require  direction 
and  co-operation,  and  even  a community  of  ssdnts 
would  need  a definite  order  in  which  the  special 
functions  of  each  person  on  each  occasion  should 
be  indicated.  The  problem  of  freedom  is  not  that 
of  dispensing  with  all  guidance  and  all  restraint, 
but  that  of  finding  the  ^es  upon  which  the  mani- 
fold social  qualities  of  man  can  develop  in  harmony, 
with  the  result  that  the  restraints  involved  are 
voluntarily  accepted  and  self-imposed.  Nor  is  the 
problem  oi  organic  construction  that  of  engender- 
ing the  social  impulses,  which  are  bom  and  not 
m^e,  but  that  oi  so  adjusting  the  framework  of 
institutions  that  such  irmulses  have  free  play  and 
scope  for  development.  This  is  the  truth  expressed 
by  T.  H.  Green  when  he  says  that  the  direct  object 
of  legislation  is  to  create  not  the  common  good — 
conceived  as  the  free  operation  of  a spiritual  prin- 
ciple— ^but  rather  the  conditions  under  which  the 
common  good  may  develop.  Legislation  cannot 
make  men  honest  on  princi^e,  but  commercial  law 
may  be  su(di  that  honesty  is  the  road  to  ruin,  while 
it  may  be  so  reformed  that  the  honest  man  becomes 
capame  of  holding  his  own.  Industrial  law  may 
enable  the  harsh  employer  to  beat  down  prices  by 
sweating,  and  so  render  it  impossible  for  any  one 
who  refuses  to  employ  others  except  on  a living 
wage  to  remain  in  the  trade.  When  such  a law  is 
amended,  it  does  not  force  anybody  to  bo  truly  and 
spontaneously  considerate  in  his  dealings — ^in  this 
sense  no  one  can  be  made  good  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— but  it  does  enable  the  considerate  man  to 
play  his  part  as  an  employer  in  industry.  Thus  it 
m no  more  possible  to  create  an  organic  spirit  than 
it  is  to  make  a living  thing,  but  it  is  possible  to 
open  the  channels  along  which  the  vitalizing  fluid 
may  run  and  thereby  gather  energy  and  v^ume. 
What  we  call  free  institutions  are  institutions 
which  on  the  whole  rest  for  their  stability  on  this 
vital  principle,  and  provide  the  lines  upon  which 
it  can  move  without  obstruction. 

Communities,  then,  differ  in  the  three  essential 
respects  of  efficiency,  scope,  and  spontaneity,  nor 
do  they  tend  to  vary  concomitantly  in  the  three 
relations ; e.g.,  a community  may  oe  organicafly 
one — its  common  life  a * spontaneous  ’ expression 
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of  ch&racter — but  very  small  and  very  limited  in 
the  scope  of  its  activity.  Thus  a little  clan  may 
stand  together  as  one  man  to  protect  every  one  of 
its  members,  its  unity  based  on  spontaneous  and 
deep-seated  feeling.  On  tlie  other  hand,  it  contains 
only  a few  score  of  individuals,  and  its  notions  of 
life  may  be  exceedingly  narrow.  Again,  a large 
community  may  be  efficiently  organized  upon  tne 
basis  of  mUitarv  despotism.  It  is  then  an  ex- 
ceedingly formidable  rorce  in  the  world,  and  may 
defeat  and  destroy  rivals  who  have  cared  more  for 
the  development  of  individuality  and  less  for  dis- 
cipline ana  order.  This  is  the  victory  of  mechan- 
ism over  the  spirit  which  is  the  recurrent  tragedy 
of  human  hiatoiy. 

Again,  the  li/e  of  a community  may  be  many- 
sided  and  so  rich  in  scope,  but  the  greater  ampli- 
tude conditioned  by  freeaom  may  be  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  orranio  unity.  There  may  be  an 
order  like  that  of  the  Roman  empire  superimposed 
on  heterogeneous  peoples  allowing  great  latitude 
for  internal  movements  such  as  are  illustrated  in 
the  rich  religious  growth  of  the  imperial  period. 
Such  states  do  a service  for  civilization,  though 
not  quite  the  highest  service,  and  their  weaknesses 
are  easy  to  see. 

Lastly,  the  organic  principle  may  be  strong  and 
penetrating,  but  not  pure  or  harmonious,  resting, 
e.^.,  on  the  strong  mutual  development  of  certam 
qualities  and  a certain  attitude  of  mind  which 
represses  other  qualities  of  personality.  Such 
organic  character  will  often  be  found  in  small 
communities  of  very  simple  mode  of  life,  and  some- 
times even,  through  the  strange  adaptability  of 
mankind,  in  larger  communities  supporting  es- 
sentially repressive  systems  of  authority. 

Thus  these  three  features  of  social  organization 
vary  independently,  and  development  may  be 
measured  by  the  advance  in  any  one  of  them. 
But,  considered  in  its  fullness,  it  is  measured  by 
the  advance  in  all  three  taken  together.  That  is 
to  say,  the  most  develop^  community  would  be 
that  which  effectively  acnieves  the  most  complete 
synth^s  of  the  widest  range  of  human  activity, 
including  within  its  membership  the  largest 
number  of  human  beings,  but  in  such  wise  as  to 
rest  most  completely  upon  their  free  co-operation, 
thus  expressing  the  wnole  of  their  vital  energies 
fs  far  as  these  are  capable  of  working  together 
in  harmony.  Judging  by  this  standard,  we  may 
speak  of  one  society  as  more  highly  developed  than 
another,  and  we  have  in  this  conception  a general 
criterion  of  advance  in  organization. 

^ Complete  development  and  the  ethical  ideal. 
— Now,  the  final  term  of  development  in  these 
three  respects  accords  with  the  ideal  of  a rational- 
istic system  of  social  ethics.  For,  whatever  the 
view  taken  in  detail  by  the  ethical  rationalist,  his 
general  principle  is  that  right  conduct  must  form 
a rational  system.  A rational  system  is  one 
applicable  to  all  humanity  in  all  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  its  life,  and  its  demand  is  for  a practical 
consistency  in  character  and  conduct.  By  practi- 
cal consistency,  again,  is  meant  a system  of  pur- 
poses which  in  their  operation  do  not  conflict  with 
but  support  8uid  require  one  another,  forming  a 
whole  within  which  they  are  distinct  but  inter- 
dependent parts.^  Thus  such  a system  constitutes 
an  organic  whole,  €i8  it  has  been  here  defined,  and 
one  that  embraces  the  whole  of  human  life  and 
activity.  Thus  for  a rational  ethics  the  good  life, 

1 It  msy  ^ objected  that  the  reqalrementa  of  a rational 
eyetem  would  be  satisfied  by  the  subordination  of  all  purposes 
to  one  supreme  end,  so  that  in  place  of  a system  of  ends  distinct 
but  interdependent  rational  conduct  would  be  of  the  nature  of 
a mec^nlsm  in  which  every  detail  is  a mere  means  to  a single 
Md.  This  conception  can  be  shown  to  rest  on  an  Imperfect 
view  of  rationality,  but  in  relation  to  ethics  it  is  sufficient  to 
r^ark  that  it  Involves  a denial  of  all  intrinsic  value  to  person- 
ality—-<.e.  at  once  of  consoienoe,  of  love,  and  of  justice. 


if  actually  realized  in  society,  would  form  a per- 
fectly organic  unity  of  the  widest  possible  scope. 
It  follows  that  at  bottom  the  ethical  and  file 
organic  principle  are  the  same  thing.  Thus,  when 
we  speak  of  * higher  * and  * lower  ’ development  in 
the  senses  here  set  out,  the  ethical  implication  of 
these  terms  is  fully  justified  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a rational  ethics.  But  it  is  important  to  remark 
that  the  terms  ‘ higher  * and  * lower  * may  be  used 
of  organization  without  an  ethical  reference,  im- 
plying merely  the  greater  or  less  completeness, 
efficiency,  or  extent  of  the  organization  itself! 
From  this  point  of  view,  the  three  characteristics 
here  taken  are  the  essentials.  For  organization, 
to  be  complete,  must  rest  on  an  internal  principle! 
and  will  be  more  or  less  complete  in  proportion  as 
it  is  saturated  with  that  principle.  The  principle 
must  be  efficient  in  governing  the  parts  and  in 
controlling  their  activities,  and,  completeness  being 
thus  assured,  extent  is  measured  by  size  and  what 
we  have  called  scope.  Thus  we  arrive  at  the  result 
that  in  fundamental  principle  development  in  social 
organization,  considered  in  its  fullness,  coincides 
with  ethical  development  as  conceived  by  a ration- 
alistic system.  This  is  the  fundamental  proposi- 
tion in  the  relation  between  sociology  conceived  as 
a science  of  facts  and  sociology  as  a philosophy  of 
values.  Partial  developments  may  mverge  from 
ethical  requirements  in  any  degree. 

From  this  point  the  further  treatment  of  the 
subject,  which  cannot  be  pursued  here,  divides 
into  two  branches.  The  first  is  philosophical  and 
consists  (a)  in  the  justification  of  tne  ethical  theory 
here  laid  down,  and  (6)  in  its  expansion  and  appli- 
cation to  social  institutions.  This  is  the  tasK  of 
social  philosophy  proper.  The  second  is  scientific 
and  consists  in  ascertaming  the  condition  of  develop- 
ment, the  correlation  of  its  different  branches,  the 
causes  making  for  its  furtherance,  arrest,  or  decay, 
Md  the  principal  phases  of  its  partial  achievement 
in  the  course  of  historic  civilization. 

LmaATuaa — ^The  term  * sociology  * is  due  to  Comte  (see  art. 
Positivism),  and  the  modem  treatment  of  the  subject  has  been 
ereatly  influenced  by  his  work  and  that  of  Herbert  Spencer. 
To  Comte  his  QenercU  Vieuf  of  Positiviam^  Eng.  tr.  by  J.  H. 
Bridges,  new  ed.,  with  introd.  by  P.  Harrison.  Condon,  1908,  is 
the  best  introduction.  Spencer's  Principle  of  Soeiolocru^ 
London,  1900,  is  now  mainly  of  historical  interest,  out  his 

Soddoffp^f  do.  1880,  is  a brilliant  introduction  which  retains 
a value. 

Sociologica]  literature  sinoe  Spencer's  time  has  been  exceed- 
Ing^iy  voluminous,  but  the  subject  has  been  pursued  more 
successfully  in  its  special  aspects  than  as  a whole.  For  this 
reason  any  adequate  bibliography  would  be  of  unmanageable 
dimensions.  Perhaps  the  best  recent  treatise,  professedly 
^iolofidcal  in  aim,  is  R,  C.  Mclver,  Community : a Sociological 
otiidy,  London,  1917,  to  which  the  present  writer  must  express 
his  obligations.  Numerous  text-books  and  intr^uctoiy  volumes 
havs  appeared  in  AmericaLamong  which  F.  H.  Giddings. 
PrineipUs  of  Sociology,  New  Wk,  1898 ; L.  F.  Ward,  Outlines 


Sociology.  Chicago,  1906;  B.  A Ross,  Foundations  d^odology. 
New  York,  1906  ; and  C.  A.  EUwood,  Sociology  in  its  Psycho- 
logical  Aspects,  do.  1918,  fllustrate  various  methods  of  treat- 
ment. L.  T.  Hobhouse,  Social  Evolution  and  Political 
Theory,  was  also  published  In  America  (New  York,  1911).  The 
Amsnean  Jourr^  qf  Sociology,  Sodologioal  Papers,  and  the 
Sociologxcol  Pemets  publishea  oy  the  (London)  Sociological 
Society  are  the  principal  serial  publications  in  English.  The 
first  volume  of  the  Sodologxeai  Papers  contains  a valuable 
Mt.  on  Origin  and  Use  of  the  word  Sociology'  by  V.  V. 
Branford.  In  French  B.  Durkheim’s  works,  especially  Les 
Rigles  de  la  miOiode  sociologiqxtefi,  Paris,  1912,  and  the  volumes 
dJL* Annie  sodologique  are  important,  and  the  volumes  of  La 
SdsM  soc^e  Incorporate  the  principal  work  of  the  school  of 
Le  Flay.  In  German  G.  SimmeL  Soziologie,  Leipzig,  1908,  is 
a voluminous  tieatlse,  and  P.  Barth,  iHs  Philo^his  dsr 
Oe^iehU  ats  S^iologis,  do.  1897,  a very  valuable  risum^. 
MilUer  Lyer,  Phasen  d»r  Etdtur,  u of  interest  to  the  student 
of  oomparatiye  sociology.  The  Vicrtsljahrsehrift  far  tciessn- 
^ho^ltohe  Phxlosophie  und  Soziologie  may  be  consulted.  In 
Engird  the  general  subject  has  been  approached  mainly  from 
the  phUoMphical  point  of  view.  E.  J.  tJrwick,  A Philosophy 
0/ So^  Progress,  London,  1912,  and  J.  A Hobson,  The  Social 
^ohl^,  do.  1901,  are  of  value  to  the  general  student.  J.  H. 
Mulrhead  and  H.  J.  W.  Hetherington,  Social  Purpose, 
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London,  1918,  and  J.  S.  Mackenxie,  OxOUnu  of  Social  PhU- 
otophy^  do.  1918,  are  rapresentatlve  volamea  (Mackenzie's 
InLrod.  to  Social  Phi^ophy,  Glasgow,  1890,  retains  its 
value).  Westermaxck,  if/,  8 vols.,  London,  1908,  L.  T. 
Hobhonse,  Morale  in  J^ohUion,  rev.  ed.,  London,  1915,  and 
A.  Sutherland,  Origin  and  Orototh  cf  the  Moral  Inetinat,  2 
Tola,  do.  1898,  are  in  the  main  works  on  comparative  sociology 
on  the  side  of  custom  and  ethics.  Graham  Wallas,  tm 
Great  Society ^ London,  1914,  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of 
social  i)6ychol<wy,  to  which  the  works  of  Ross  (New  York, 
1908)  and  W.  McDoufirali  (>  London,  1915)  under  that  title  are 
suggestive  oontnbutions.  L.  T.  HOBHOUSE. 

SOCRATES. — I.  Chronology.— Socrates  was 

fat  to  death  in  the  archonship  or  Laches  (01.  xcv. 

=400-399  B.O.).  The  date  was  riven  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus  in  his  Register  of  Archona 
draypa<p-^)f  which  was  based  on  official  records, 
and  is  the  only  fact  about  Socrates  that  may 
be  regarded  sis  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy. 
The  year  of  his  birth  wsus  obtained  by  calculation. 
Plato  made  Socrates  say  that  he  was  seventy' 
or  over  seventy  ‘ at  the  time  of  his  trisd,  and  the 
ancient  chronologists  counted  back  seventy  ar chons 
&om  Laches  inclusive,  which  brought  them  to  the 
year  of  Apsephion  (469-468  B.C.).  As,  however, 
Socrates  was  condemned  at  the  berinning  of  the 
Delian  festival,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  in 
March,  it  is  safer  to  go  back  at  least  to  470  B.O. 
In  any  case,  that  year  cannot  be  far  wrong.*  The 
dates  show  that  Socrates  was  essentially  a man 
of  the  Periclean  age,  and  that  he  grew  up  in 
that  wonderful  time  when  Athens,  conscious  of 
having  saved  Greek  liberty,  became  the  centre  of  a 
free  artistic  and  inteUectiial  development  that  has 
never  been  surpassed.  He  must  have  seen  the 
first  performances  of  the  Antigone  and  the  Hi^o- 
lytus  and  watched  the  buildii^  of  the  new  Par- 
thenon from  start  to  finish.  On  the  other  hand, 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  the  writers  who  have  most 
to  say  about  him,  were  not  bom  till  after  the 
high  hopes  of  the  Periclean  age  had  been  bitterly 
disappointed,  and  their  youth  was  spent  in  years 
of  disaster  which  ended,  the  time  Plato  was 
twenty-three,  in  the  fall  of  Athens  and  the  loss 
of  her  leading  place  among  the  states  of  Greece. 
It  is  obvious  tnat,  if  we  are  to  understand  Socrates, 
we  must  try  to  replace  him  among  the  surround- 
ings of  his  own  generation,  and  to  do  that  we 
must  carefully  weigh  all  contemporary  references 
to  his  youth  and  early  manhood.  It  is  only  when 
we  have  done  this  that  we  shall  be  in  possession 
of  a test  which  we  can  apply  to  the  evidence  of 
men  who  knew  him  only  in  his  old  age. 

Plato  was  bom  in  428-427  aa,  when  Socrates  was  already 
over  forty.  It  used  to  be  supposed  that  Xenophon  was  older, 
and  this  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  general  disposition 
to  regard  his  evidence  as  particularly  valuable.  The  early 
date  given  in  older  books  for  the  birth  of  Xenophon  is  solely 
due,  oowever,  to  an  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  calcul^ 
tions  of  ancient  chronologers.  They  fixed  his  or  floruit^ 

in  401-400  ac.,  the  date  of  the  Anal>asi9,  and  equated  the 
Jloruit,  as  usual,  with  the  fortieth  3'ear  of  bis  life.  From 
the  Anabasia  itself,  however,  we  learn  that  Xenophon  must 
have  been  well  under  thirty  in  899  ao.^  He  insists  a great  deal 
on  bis  youth  as  compared  with  the  other  generals,^  and 
Proxenus  was  only  thirty.  We  may  confidently  infer  that 
Xenophon  was  younger  than  Plato.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered 
that  he  left  Athens  before  the  death  of  Socrates,  so  that 
he  was  only  a lad  when  he  knew  him.  His  Socratic  writings 
belong  to  a later  date,  when  those  of  Plato,  Antistbenes, 
and  iCs^ines  were  already  well  known.  None  of  Uie  most 
recent  writers  on  Socrates  regard  Xenophon  as  a first-hand 
authority,  though  they  differ  considerably  as  to  his  sources. 

2.  Early  references  to  Socrates. — ^The  earliest 
reference  to  Socrates  now  extant  probably  cornea 
from  a time  before  the  birth  of  Plato,  and  certainly 
from  a time  before  he  was  ten  years  old.  In  a 
book  of  memoirs  entitled  Visits  (tridTj/dai)  the 
1 Crito,  62E. 

^Apol.  17  D (according  to  the  reading  of  T):  irAcL* 

ICOVTO. 

s For  the  chronological  questions  involved  see  F.  Jacoby, 
ApoUodort  Chronik  (Philol.  Untere.  xvLX  Berlin,  1904 j>.  284  fl. 
4 O.  Q.  Oobet,  UovcB  Leotionea,  Leyden,  1858.  p.  534  ft. 

* Ui.  1. 14,  26.  For  the  age  of  Proxenus  see  iL  fi.  20. 


tragic  poet  Ion  of  Chios  said'  that  Socrates  in 
his  youth  visited  Samos  in  the  company  of  Arche- 
laus.  If  we  had  the  context,  we  might  be  ablt 
to  fix  the  date  of  this;  but,  even  as  it  is,  we 
may  be  fairly  sure.  We  know*  that  Ion  met 
the  poet  Sophocles  (who  was  one  of  the  generals) 
at  a dinner-partjr  at  Chios  during  the  Samian  War 
(441  B.O.),  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  his 
meeting  with  Archelaus  and  Socrates  was  about 
the  same  time.  At  any  rate,  Plato  msdees  Socrates 
say  in  the  Crito  * that  he  had  never  left  Athens  but 
on  military  service,  with  the  single  exception  of 
a visit  to  the  Isthmus,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  other  occasion  than  this  on  which  he 
could  have  been  at  Samos  on  military  service 
during  the  life-time  of  Ion,  who  is  referred  to 
as  already  dead  in  the  Peace  ^ of  Aristophanes, 
which  was  produced  in  421  B.O. 

Now  this  reference  of  Ion’s  is  very  important  for 
what  it  implies.  Archelaus  was,  in  the  first  place, 
an  elegiac  poet,  who  belonged  to  the  cirrie  of 
Cimon,  son  of  I^tiades,  and  the  Consolation  on 
the  death  of  Cimon’s  wife,  which  survived  to  a 
later  date,  was  attributed  to  him.®  Ion  of  Chios 
belonged  to  the  same  circle,  to  which  he  was 
introauced  when  Quite  a lad,  and  certainly  before 
the  ostracism  of  Themistocles.*  It  may  be  taken 
for  glinted,  then,  that  Archelaus  was  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his ; and  so,  when  he  mentions 
Socrates  as  being  in  his  company,  he  must  mean 
that  there  was  a mose  relation  of  some  kind  between 
them.  There  is  independent  testimony  to  this, 
though  from  a later  and  less  trustworthy  source. 
Aristoxenus  of  Tarentum  wrote  a scandalous 
account  of  Socrates,  based  on  the  recollections 
of  his  father  Spintharos,  and  be  said  that  Socrates 
attached  himself  to  Archelaus  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen and  followed  him  for  many  years. The 
tittle-tattle  which  accompanied  this  may  be  dis- 
regarded, but  it  could  hardly  have  arisen  unless 
the  relarions  of  Socrates  with  Archelaus  had  been 
notorious.  Now  Archelaus  was  not  only  an  elegiac 
poet,  but  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Anaxagoras, 
who  had  introduced  Ionian  science  into  Athens 
immediately  after  the  Persian  Wars,  but  had  been 
forced  to  take  refuge  at  Lampsacus  about  the 
middle  of  the  century. 

For  dato  of  the  trial  and  flight  of  Anaxagoras  see 
A.  B.  Taylor's  article  in  the  Claaaical  Quarterly,  xi,  [1917] 
8L  The  idea  that  it  took  place  Just  before  the  Peloponnesian 
War  is  due  solely  to  l^horua,  whose  chronology  is  well  known 
to  be  arbitrary.  All  tne  data  we  have  point  to  the  residence  of 
Anaxagoras  at  Athens  having  lasted  from  about  480  to  about 
450  B.a  It  is  quite  distinctly  implied  in  Plato’s  Pheado^ 
that  Anaxagoras  had  left  Athens  before  Socrates  was  old 
enough  totSce  an  Interest  in  science,  and  that  Socrates  never 
bad  any  personal  relations  with  him.  It  is  also  clear  that 
the  earlier  date  is  alone  consistent  with  the  statement  of 
Plato  and  Isocrates  that  Anaxagoras  was  the  teacher  of 
Pericles,*  and  the  fact  that  be  was  succeeded  by  Archelaus. 
who  had  vmtten  a poem  for  Olmon.  Plutarch's  statement 
about  this  comes  from  Didymus.!* 

If,  then,  Sociates  became  a disciple  of  Archelaus 
about  450  B.O.,  or  a little  e^lier,  it  means  that 
he  was  then  interested  in  Ionian  science.  It  would 
have  been  strange  if  he  had  not  been  so ; for, 
according  to  all  accounts,  he  was  a man  of  bound- 
less curiosity,  and  lonism  science  flourished  ex- 
ceedingly at  Athens  in  those  days.  We  need  not, 
however,  suppose  that  Anaxagoras  had  already 

1 Frag.  9 (FHG  IL  49X  This  is  quoted  in  the  Life  of  SocraUa 
by  Diogenes  Laertius.  The  suggestion  of  Wilamowitz  th&t 
it  refers  to  another  Socrates  hu  now  been  withdrawn  (Pfoton, 
Berlin,  1919,  p.  96). 

* Frog.  1 {FHG  ii.  46X  » 62  B.  4 836. 

0 Plutarch,  Fit.  dm.  4,  where  Panostius  is  referred  to  for 
the  authoreblp  of  the  poem. 

« Of.  frag.  4 {PEG  IL  47). 

7H.  Di^  Die  Fragmente  der  Voraokraliker,  Berlin,  1912, 
47  A 3. 

8 97  B ff. 

8 Plato,  PTioedru^  270  A ; Isocrates,  IIcpl  murMcttae,  8 285- 

10  See  £.  Meyer,  Foreeht^en  sur  alien  Oeach.,  Halle,  1892-99, 
iL4S. 
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developed  the  subtle  theory  of  substance  by  which 
we  know  him  best.  That  was  more  probably 
the  work  of  his  old  age  at  Lampsacus,  and  we  can 
see  from  Euripides,  who  was  also  influenced  by 
him,  that  it  was  rather  what  Theophrastus  calls 
* the  philsophy  of  Anaximenes *  * ^ that  Anaxagoras 
had  Drought  to  Athens  in  his  youth.  According 
to  this  doctrine,  the  primary  form  of  matter  is 
‘air*  (».«.  vapour),  wmch  becomes  ‘sether’  and 
Are  when  rarefied,  and  which  becomes  visible  in 
clouds  when  condensed,  passing  ultimately  into 
water  and  earth.  The  earth  was  regarded  ^ flat 
and  as  supported  by  the  edr,  and  the  formation  of 
the  world  and  ever^hing  in  it  was  explained  as 
due  to  an  eddy  or  vortex  in  the  original  ‘ air.* 
3.  The  comic  poets. — We  have  no  further  con- 
temporary reference  to  Socrates  till  423  B.O.,  when, 
for  some  reason  we  can  only  guess  at  present, 
he  was  burlesqued  in  two  of  the  three  comedies 
produced  that  year,  the  Connw  of  Amipsias  and 
the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  We  do  not  know 
much  about  the  ConnuSt  which  takes  its  name 
from  the  musician  Connus,  the  son  of  Metrobius, 
whom  Socrates  speaks  of  as  his  music-master  in 
Plato’s  EtUhydemus  * and  in  the  Menexervus.*  The 
Clouds  is  named  from  its  chorus,  and  that  is 
composed  of  clouds  just  because  of  their  import- 
ance as  a visible  form  of  ‘air * in  Ionian  science. 
There  is  one  very  striking  coincidence  between  the 
two  plays.  The  chorus  of  the  Cowtius  consisted 
of  ‘thinkers*  {(ppoyrurral),  while  in  the  Clouds 
Socrates  is  represented  as  inhabiting  a ‘ thought- 
factory  * (^tpoPTum^fHOp)  with  his  discij^es.  It  seems 
to  follow  that  Socrates  and  his  associates  used 
4>poPTls  and  its  coraates  in  a way  of  their  own,  and 
that  this  amused  the  Athenians.  Now  in  Attic 
the  words  ^poprls,  and  (ppoprll^u  sue  employed 

in  certain  special  connexions,  and  cannot  be  used 
in  the  general  sense  of  ‘ think  * or  ‘ thought,*  but 
in  Ionic  it  was  different.  A glance  at  the  Index 
to  Diels*  Vorsohratihsr  will  show  that  <^poptXp  and 
4>^pyj<Tit  were  used  by  the  early  philosophers  for 
thought  as  ^posed  to  ssnst  {ala-Bdpeffdai,  at&&7f<ris), 
and  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Socrates  was 
already  occupied  with  the  distinction  between 
sensation  ana  intelligence  at  this  date.  From 
the  Clouds^  we  learn  a little  more  about  ^ooprlSes. 
A ‘thought*  has  to  be  bom  like  a child,  and 
any  disturbance  may  cause  a miscarriage.  This 
implies  that  the  ptaievrudi  of  Socrates  was  already 
well  known  to  the  Athenians  when  Plato  was  four 
years  old. 


Pl&to  osefl  the  word  onlr  onoe,  and  that  in  a 

direct  aUuaioQ  to  the  ooixdo  poete.0  Xenophon  0 makes  one 
of  his  oharactere  address  Socrates  as  & hrtKo^ovfjLmvot, 

which  is  doubtless  a literary  remuuscenoe  too.  We  may 
infer  that  Socrates  had  dropi^  the  Ionic  word  in  later  life 
when  he  bad  given  up  Ionian  science.  In  that  case  the  ^pov~ 
rCfwv  Ti  (trruKrp  of  Plato,  Symp.  220  O,  which  refers  to 
481  aa,  is  a fine  historical  touch. 


The  Clouds  is  in  no  sense  an  attack  on  the 
‘sophists*  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
now  commonly  used.  What  is  really  attacked 
in  the  play  is  Ionian  niftural  science,  and  Socrates 
is  taken  as  the  representative  of  that  because,  as 
every  one  knew,  he  had  been  the  disciple  of  Arche- 
laus,  who  was  the  successor  of  Anaxagoras.  That 
WM  quite  legitimate,  and  every  one  who  has 
studied  the  science  of  those  days  must  admit  that 
Aristophanes  was  quite  wdd  informed  about  it, 
aind  that  his  caricature  is  based  on  a perfectly 
accurate  view  of  its  general  character. 

It  Is  u*u^  to  »y  with  Dials  that  the  system  caricatured 
in  the  Clouds  Is  that  of  Diogeoes  of  ApoUooia.?  He  too  was 
an  adherent  of  * the  phQosophy  of  Anasdmenes,'  and  It  is  quite 
natural  that  there  should  be  oolneidenoes  between  him  and 


i J.  Burnet,  .Sarfy  Orssk  PhUosophy*.  Itondon.  1908. 1122. 
*2720.296b.  32S6E.  4 187/ 

• Apol.  18  B:  Xwteparsf,  <ro^s  rA  . . . nrrit^pa  ^povrtemk. 
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Arohelaus.  The  main  tbinss  were  common  to  the  whole  sohooL 
Specially  noteworthy  are  the  oath  of  Socrates  by  Bespiration 
Chaos,  and  Air.i  and  the  references  to  the  vortex.3  If  Somtes 
had  been  a disciple  of  Arohelaus,  these  are  perfectly  correct 
allusions  to  the  system  in  which  he  bad  been  brought  up. 

There  is,  however,  another  strain  in  the  S<^ate8 
of  the  Clouds^  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Arohelaus  or  Ionian  cosmolo^.  Socrates  is  repre- 
sented not  only  as  a votary  of  science  but  also,  and 
even  more,  as  an  ascetic  and  a teacher  of  strange 
doctrine  about  the  soul.  His  disciples  are  palud 
‘ semi-corpses,* and  the  initiation  of  Strepsiades  is  an 
obvious  parody  of  some  Orphic  or  Corybantic  cere- 
mony. The  grotesque  picture  of  the  <l>poprurHipiov 
is  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that  Socrates 
WM  popularly  regarded  as  the  director  at  once  of  a 
scientinc  school  and  of  a religious  conventicle,  and 
that  combination  inevitably  suggests  a Pythagorean 
cvvitpiop.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Pythagorean 
influences  bad  reached  Athens  by  this  time.  About 
the  middle  of  the  century  the  Pythagoreans  bad 
been  expelled  from  the  cities  of  Magna  Grsecia ; 
th^  haa  tried  to  continue  their  society  at  Rhegion, 
and,  when  they  left  Rhe^on,  they  established 
themselves  at  Thebes  (Phili^aua,  I^sis)  and  Phlius 
(Echeorates).  There  were  many  Pythagoreans  at 
Athens  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  as  we  xnow  from  the 
fragments  of  the  comic  poets,  who  burlesqued  them 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  Aristophanes  had 
burlesqued  Socrates  and  his  associates ; but  our 
knowledge  of  the  Periclean  age  is  so  fragmentary 
that  it  is  diflBcult  to  find  contemporary  e'^adence  of 
their  presence  at  Athens  then,  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever,  that  Athens  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
Rhegion  in  433  B.O.,  ten  years  before  the  Clouds^ 
and  that  Rhegion  was  then,  or  had  lately  been,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Pythagorean  society.  It  is  a^o 
certain  that  in  428  B.G.  Euripides,  in  his  jffippofyfuA, 
put  on  the  stage  a study  of  an  Orphic  saint.  What 
18  still  more  significant  is  that,  even  before  the 
Clouds,  Cratinus  in  his  Panoptos  had  burlesqued 
the  science  of  the  time  in  the  person  of  Hippo,  who 
was  certainly  a Pythagorean.  His  doctrine,  so  far 
as  we  know  it,  was  not  indeed  very  orthodox,  but 
Pythagoreanism  produced  many  heretics,  and  he  is 
cs^ed  a Crotoniate,  a Metapontine,  and  a Rhegine 
as  well  as  a Samian,  and  that  can  hardly  mean 
anything  else  than  that  he  was  a Pythagorean. 
Nor  is  there  any  real  reason  to  doubt  the  geuuine- 
ness  of  his  epitaph,  which  is  quoted  by  Alexander 
of  Aphrodisias  and  Clement  of  Alexandria*  in 
which  we  are  told  that  Fate  had  made  Hippo 
‘equal  to  the  gods  in  death.’  Of  course  the 
Athenians  called  him  an  ‘ atheist*  for  that,  but  it 
is  sound  Pythagorean  doctrine  all  the  same.  It  is 
also  credible  that  the  quotation  from  him  made  by 
the  learned  Claudianus  Mamertus  of  Vienne  (6tn 
cent.  A.D.)  is  genuine;  for  it  distinguishes  soul 
and  body  in  terms  which  strongly  suggest  the  5th 
cent.  B.C.* 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  word 
yln/xA  ia  used  very  curiously  in  the  Clouds.  The 
‘thought-factory’  is  inhabited  by  ‘wise  souls,** 
which  would  only  suggest  to  the  average  Athenian 
the  meaning  ‘clever  ghosts.*  In  the  RircKs*  Soc- 
rates is  spoken  of  as  one  who  practises  necromancy 
('^fnrxfl.yorfei),  and  his  disciple  Chaerepho  plays  the 
wurt  of  the  ghost.  It  was  clearly  well  known  oefore 
Plato  was  ten  years  old  that  Socrates  taught  strange 
doctrine  about  the  soul. 

Now  we  are  told  by  the  scholiast  on  the  Clouds’^ 

1 627  : /aA  ttik  *Ay«urvoi$v,  f&A  ih  XAov,  fiA  ihv  *A<pa. 

3 879 : not  Zeoa,  oAX'  a!dtfnot  Slvof,  14^ : Sivot  fiaa-iXtifn 

AC  iitXTpiOKtor. 

• Diela.  26B2. 

4 Olaudian.  Majmert.  ds  An.  7,  p.  ISU,  14,  ed.  A.  Bngelbreoht 
(CSSL  xL) : * loDge  allud  anima,  aliad  corpus  eat,  quae  oorpore 
et  torpente  vigetet  oaeoo  yidetetmortuo  vlvit.’  8^  art.  Soul 
^reek).  For  the  yaristion  in  nationality  ascribed  to  the 
Pythagoreans  see  Burnet,  9 186,  n.  1. 
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that  the  aUusion  to  men  who  teach  that  the  heavens 
are  an  oven  {xviytOt)  was  taken  from  the  PanoptcB, 
where  it  was  expressly  referred  to  Hippo,  so  It 
appears  that  Aristophanes  thought  it  plausible  to 
attribute  Italian  as  well  as  Ionian  scientific  ideas 
to  Socrates.  W e must  always  remember  that  these 
two  divergent  views  of  the  world  met  on  common 
ground  at  Athens,  where  they  set  up  em  intellectual 
ferment  which  was  of  far  more  importance  than 
the  excitement  produced  by  the  occasional  visits  of 
the  distinguished  teachers  to  whom  the  name  of 
* sophists  * is  commonly  applied.  They  were  here 
to>aay  and  gone  to-morrow,  but  the  scientific 
schools  and  the  religious  associationB  were  firmly 
established. 

Of  course  the  whole  plot  of  the  Clouds  turns  on 
the  belief  of  Strepsiadee  that  the  Socratics  keep  on 
the  premises  two  XAvot,  a weaker  and  a stronger, 
and  that  they  can  make  the  weaker  prevail  over  the 
stronger,  though  its  case  is  a dishonest  one.  That 
is  a perversion  of  Prot^oras,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  Aristophanes  attriouted  it  to  Socrates.  On  the 
contra^,  much  of  the  fun  of  the  play  depends  on 
the  fact  that,  when  Strepsiades  has  been  initiated, 
he  finds  himself  let  in  for  something  quite  different 
from  what  he  had  expected.  The  idea  is  that  the 
ordinary  Athenian  laaew  there  was  some  talk  of 
X47ot  in  the  school  of  Socrates  and  took  for  granted 
that  it  was  just  what  Protagoras  had  made  familiar 
some  years  earlier.  Aristophanes  knew  at  least 
that  it  was  something  different,  though  ho  may 
not  have  troubled  to  find  out  exactly  what  it  was. 

It  appears  also  from  the  comic  poets  that  Socrates 
bAii  somehow  become  impoverished  about  tbis  tune. 
They  allude  to  his  want  of  a now  cloak  and  the 
shifts  he  was  put  to  to  get  one.  Amipsias  said  he 
‘ was  bom  to  spite  the  snoemakers,*  ^ but  that  o^y 
rcifers  to  his  practice  of  going  barefoot,  which 
Aristophanes  attributes  bS  the  whole  school.* 
Amipsias,  in  the  same  fragment,  caUs  him  * a stout* 
hearted  fellow  that,  for  all  his  hunger,  never 
stooped  to  be  a parasite.’  Two  years  later  Eupolis 
spoke  of  him*  as  ‘a  garrulous  beggar,  who  has 
“ thoughts”  about  everything  (rdXXa/tb^  Tstppdyrucsp) 
except  where  to  get  a meal  * — emother  reference  to 
the  ^poyrurHff, 

4.  Antisthenes  and  ^Escbinea. — So  far  we  have 
made  no  use  of  any  evidence  later  than  Plato’s 
childhood ; we  must  now  look  at  certain  writers  of 
Socratio  dialogues  who  were  his  contempor^es. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  leamt  from  the  remains  of 
Antisthenes,  who  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
older  than  Plato  and  to  have  been  attracted  to 
Socrates  mainly  by  the  sti^g^  of  his  character. 
The  most  important  contribution  he  makes  to  our 
knowledge  or  hi™  is  that  he  spoke  of  foreigners 
being  attracted  to  Athene  by  tne  renown  of  Soc- 
rates (icard  K>Jos  XiaKpdrovi).  It  is  important  to 
observe  that  this  cannot  have  happened  at  any 
time  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Socrates  must 
therefore  have  had  a Hellenic  reputation  before 
Plato  was  bom.  Antisthenes  told  the  story  about 
Socrates  saving  the  life  of  Alcibiades,  which  we 
know  from  Plato’s  Symjposium,  and  ho  sJso  men- 
tioned the  fact  that  Socrates  yieldc^  the  dpurreia  to 
Alcibieules,  but  ho  referred  the  incident  to  the 
battle  at  Delium  instead  of  to  that  at  Potidsea.* 

If  we  could  be  quite  sure  that  ^schines  of 
Sphettus  was  independent  of  Plato,  his  testimony 
would  be  of  the  greatest  importance.  Plato  makes 
Socrates  mention  hi™  as  one  of  his  followers  in  the 
Apology,*  and  in  the  Fhosdo  • we  are  told  that  he 
was  among  the  company  present  at  his  death. 
Whether  he  was  older  or  younger  than  Plato  wo 
1 Praff.  ».  * Clouds,  108.  • Frag-  , 

« if  far  leas  probable ; for  Socratea  would  be  more  likely 
to  have  deserved  the  Apurrcta  when  he  waa  under  forty  than 
some  years  later,  when  he  waa  nearly  fifty. 
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have  no  means  of  knowing.  In  any  case  it  seems 
in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  ^Eschines 
and  Plato  should  bave  conspired  to  misrepresent 
what  must  have  been  notorious  facta  in  their  day, 
and  iEschines  had  no^  phUosophy  of  his  own  to 
commend  by  representing  it  as  tnat  of  Socrates. 
We  may  therefore  regard  his  evidence  as  trust- 
worthy, so  far  as  it  go^  For  our  purpose  the 
most  important  of  his  dialogues  sure  tne  Abasia, 
the  Alcunades,  and  the  Ttlaugts,  amd  we  fortun- 
ately know  a good  deal  about  them.  In  the  first  of 
these  dialogues  Socrates  waa  represented  as  taking 
lessons  in  the  art  of  love  from  Aspasia,  and  as 
recommending  CaJlias  to  send  bis  son  Hipponicus 
to  learn  politics  from  her.  Moreover,  he  was  made 
to  maintain  that  the  goodness  (dpen^)  of  a woman 
is  the  same  as  that  of  a man — a point  which  he 
illustrated,  not  only  by  the  case  of  Aspasia  herself, 
but  also  by  that  of  the  Persian  warrior  maiden 
Rhodogune.  Plato  hae  little  or  nothing  to  say 
about  Aspasia,  though  she  is  represented  in  the 
Mtnextnus'^  as  the  instructress  of  Socrates  in  the 
art  of  rhetoric.  It  will,  however,  be  observed  that 
iEschines  confirms  the  account  given  by  Plato  in 
the  Republic  of  the  views  held  oy  Socrates  with 
regard  to  women.  The  Alcibiades  is  even  more 
instructive,  and,  thanks  to  a recent  discovery  of 
Grenfell  and  Hunt,  we  now  possess  a considerable 
continuous  fragment  of  it.  In  this  dialo^e  Soc- 
rates made  Alcibiades  feel  that  he  was  insufficiently 
prepared  for  the  ambitious  projects  that  he  enter- 
ained,  and  made  him  weep  in  despair  * with  his 
head  on  his  knees  * by  proving  to  him  that  he  waa 
foolish  (dAiadiJf)  and  toerefore  wretched  (d^tot), 
and,  still  worse,  ugly  {aUrxpbi).  What  he  had  neg- 
lected was  ‘care  for  himself*  ^ovroO), 

Socrates  himBftlf  has  no  Hrurr^pii  and  cannot  ther^ 
fore  impart  any  to  others,  and  certain  characteristic 
expressions,  suchas  IvOova-i&p,  Ipcuj  occurred. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  dialogue  appears  to  have 
been  to  show  that  Alcibiades  was  not,  properly 
speaking,  a disciple  {fiadrpr^t)  of  Socrates,  as  had 
been  alleged — a point  made  also  by  Plato,*  Isoc- 
rates,* and  Xenophon.*  There  is,  of  course,  a 
striking  resemblance  between  the  dialogue  and 
what  Rato  makes  Alcibiades  himself  confess  in  the 
Symposium,*  In  the  Telauges  Socrates  was  reme- 
sented  in  conversation  with  a Pyt^gorean  of  that 
name  who  seems  to  belong  to  the  circle  of  Philolau^ 
He  is  an  associate  (drcupor)  of  Hermogenes,  and 
Cratylus  also  appears  to  have  been  introduced- 
So  far  as  can  be  made  out,  Socrates  exposti^ted 
with  Telauges  for  his  exaggerated  asceticism. 
Here,  then,  we  have  further  confirmation  of  the 
existence  of  Pythagorism  at  Athens  at  this  date 
and  of  the  relations  of  Socrates  with  it.  iEschines 
also  confirms  Plato  in  representing  the  attitude  of 
Socrates  to  the  extreme  asceticism  of  the  doct^e 
as  one  of  comparative  detachment,  whU.e  Aristo- 
phanes, for  his  own  puiposes,  chose  to  ignore  the 
distinction  between  him  and  such  persons  m 
Telauges.  Perhaps  Chasrepho  was  more  thorough- 
going than  his  master  in  this  respect. 

c,  Plato. — Up  to  thiH  point  wo  nave  endeavoured 
to  picture  Socrates  without  making  use  of  Plato 
except  for  a few  hints.  We  have  seen  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  a follower  of  ‘the  philosophy  of 
Anaximenes,*  then  represented  at  Athens  by 
Archelaus,  and  that  he  waa  also  influenced  by 
contemporary  Pythagorism.  We  have  seen  that 
he  waa  believed  to  have  belonged  to  the  circle  of 
Aspasia  and  that  he  did  his  beat  to  influence 
Alcibiades.  We  have  also  seen  that  he  had  become 
a comparatively  poor  man  some  time  shortly  before 
423  B.o.  At  that  date  he  waa  known  chiefly  as  one 
who  taught  some  new  doctrine  about  the  soul  and 

1 286  B,  249  CX  * Apol.  88  A.  * BtuirU,  | 6. 
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about  the  birth  of  thoughts  {<ppovrl5tt)  from  it. 
Plato  was  still  only  a child,  but  we  can  hardly 
doubt  his  statement  that  his  uncle  Charmides  had 
already  made  the  acquaintance  of  Socrates.  Apart 
altogether  from  what  he  may  have  learnt  by  per- 
sonsd  intercourse  with  Socrates  himself,  Plato  nad 
every  opportunity  of  hearing  about  him  from  the 
older  members  of  his  own  family. 

We  learn,  then,  from  Plato  that  Sophroniscus, 
the  father  of  Socrates,  had  been  a close  friend  of 
Lysimachus,  the  son  of  the  ^eat  Aristides,  who 
belonged  to  the  same  deme  of  Alopece,  about  a mile 
and  a half  from  Athens.^  Socrates  himself  had  a 
lifelong  friend  in  his  contemporary,  the  wealthy 
Crito^  who  belonged  to  the  same  deme.^  The  name 
of  his  mother,  Phsenarete,  has  an  aristocratic 


sound,  and  so  has  Patrocles,  the  name  of  her  son  by 
another  husband,  Chseredemus.*  This  is  not  in 
the  least  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  she  exer- 
cised the  profession  of  a ficud.*  Such  offices  were 
performed  Dy  women  of  good  family,  and  the  trans- 
lation * midwife*  is  quite  misleading.  There  is  no 
good  evidence  that  either  Socrates  or  his  father 
was  a statuary  or  a sculptor.  Xenophon,  at  least, 
had  never  heard  of  such  a thing,  or  he  could  hardly 
have  avoided  mentioning  it  'vmen  he  related  the 
advice  given  by  Socrates  to  the  sculptor  Clito.® 
The  impression  left  by  all  our  beat  authorities  is 
that  Socrates  came  of  a well-to-do  family,  that  he 
had  no  dednite  trade  or  occupation,  and  that  he 
associated  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  all  the 
* best  people  * at  Athens,  and  especially  with  the 
Periclean  circle.  His  poverty  belonged  only  to  his 
later  years  ; for  he  served  as  a hoplite  at  Potidsea 
(431),  Delium  (424),  and  Amphipolis  (422),  and 
must  therefore  have  had  some  property  of  his  own. 

Tho  oloM  rol&tiooB  of  Socratea  with  the  family  of  Aristides 
are  presuTOOsed  in  the  ourioos  story  of  ' the  bigamy  of  Socrates.' 
He  is  saia  to  have  been  married  to  Myrto,  the  daughter  or 
gmnd-daugbter  of  Aristides,  as  well  as  to  Xanthippe.  This 
story  is  given  on  the  authoriW  of  Aristotle  in  his  IXepi  rvynnCoK. 
We  know  that  Socrates  married  Xanthippe  late  in  life ; for  his 
three  sons  were  all  young  when  he  died,  and  one  of  them  was 
a baby ; and  A.  B.  Taylor  has  shown  it  to  be  quite  possible  that 
he  was  then  a widower,  having  married  and  lost  Myrto  in  his 
vouth.  We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  age  of  titUe- 
Uttle  had  begun  by  Aristotle's  time,  and  the  story  m the  form 
quoted  from  him  by  DioMnes  Laertius  is  plainly  impossible. 

* > had  known  the  story,  and  if  Lyslmac 


Surely  too,  if  Plato  had  inown  the  story,  and  St  Lysimachus 
had  been  the  brother-in-law  or  the  uncle  by  marriage  of 
Socrates,  he  would  not  have  made  him  call  him  simply 

The  first  appearance  of  the  statement  that  Socrates  was 
a statuary  or  stone-cutter  (At«o^<So«  or  Xa^<ioO  is  in  Tlmon  of 
Phlius,*  who  belonw  to  the  Srd  cent.  B.C.  and  is  a very  unsafe 
authority  for  anything.  It  appears  to  have  arisen  from  an 
almost  certainly  false  Interpretabon  of  his  references  to  D«dalus 
as  the  ancestor  of  bis  famlly.7  The  Attic  hero  Dadalus  had 
nothing  to  do  with  stone-cutting  or  marble  sculpture,  but  was 
primarily  a worker  in  metals,  and  secondarily  the  reputed 
artist  of  wooden  He  was  sprung  from  the  lino  of 

Erechtheus,  and  the  Diedalidss  were  not.  os  sometimes  asserted 
a trade  gild,  but  an  Athenian  which  had  given  its  name 

to  a deme  not  far  from  Alopece.  The  whole  chapter  of  Xeno- 
phon referred  to«  contrasts  Socrates  with  ol  tAc  r/vvav  Ivowt 
«al  ipyo<rta*  Ivcica  and  the  point  of  It  is  clearly  that 

he  himself  was  not  a professional  man.  In  the  Apofoov  Plato 
loaves  Socrates  address  himself  to  the  fin/^ovpCoTas  to  a 
hitherto  unexplored  class.  Plato's  repeated  aUuslons  to  the 
intimacy  of  Socrates  with  Damon  confirm  the  tradition  that  he 
was  intimate  with  the  uncle  of  Pericles. 

Plato  has  very  little  to  tell  us  of  the  early 
interest  of  Socrates  in  Ionian  science,  which  is 
natural  enough,  seeing  that  it  had  ceased  to  be 
of  much  interest  in  his  time,  and  that  he  knew 
Socrates  only  after  he  had  given  it  up  as  hopeless 
It  18  all  the  more  remarkable  that,  in  the  auto- 
biographical sketch  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Socrates  on  the  last  day  of  Ms  life,  his  youthful 
enthusiasm  for  science  is  made  quite  prominent.® 
It  se^  unthinkable  that  Plato  should  have  in- 
vented a purely  fictitious  account  of  his  revered 

1 Laef^,  180  E.  t Apol.  88  D. 


master’s  intellectual  development,  and  inserted  it 
in  an  account  of  his  Icist  hours  on  earth.  We  are 
told  that  Plato  himself  was  not  present  on  thin 
occasion,^  and  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  Socrates  did,  as  a matter  of  fact,  say 
these  things,  but  we  are  surely  bound  to  believe 
that  Plato  thought  they  were  substantially  true. 
Such  ar^ments  do  not,  however,  appeal  to  every 
one,  and  there  are  fortunately  others  of  a more 
objective  character.  The  whole  passage  has  ob- 
viously  been  written  with  the  greatest  care.  After 
saying  how  eager  he  had  been  in  his  youth  for  the 
kind  of  knowledge  called  natural  science  {irepi 
UrropLa)^  Socrates  enumerates  the  problems 
that  had  interested  him.  They  were  such  as 
whether  the  earth  is  flat  or  round,  and  whether 
* what  we  think  with  * is  air  or  blood,  and  the  like. 
There  were  also  problems  about  the  nature  of  the 
unit  and  what  is  really  meant  by  addition  and 
subtraction.  Now  it  csm  be  proved  in  detail  that 
all  the  questions  raised  in  this  passage  were  eagerly 
discussed  in  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.a  at 
Athena,  and  that  they  could  hardly  have  excited 
M much  interest  at  any  other  time  or  place.  There 
is  not  an  anacMonism  in  the  whole  passage,  and  a 
very  slight  knowledge  of  the  state  of  science  in 
those  days  is  enough  to  show  that  what  is  repre- 
sented as  puzzling  Socrates  is  just  the  opposition 
between  tne  Ionian  theories,  ‘the  philosophy  of 
Anaximenes,*  and  the  Italiote  doctrines,  that  is  to 
say,  the  Pythagorean  and  Eleatic  systems.  It  was 
just  in  the  Athens  of  Pericles  and  nowhere  else 
that  these  came  into  contact.  Plato  does  not 
mention  Ajrchelaus  by  name,  though  a doctrine 
which  we  know  to  have  been  his  is  clearly  described. 
Socrates  felt  (or  professed  to  feel)  quite  helpless  in 
face  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  and  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  he  had  no  gifts  that  way. 
That,  of  course,  is  Ms  ‘accustomed  irony.*  At 
last  he  heard  * some  one  [Archelaus  ?]  reading  a 
book,  as  he  said  of  Ajcaxagoras,*  in  wMch  nund 
was  said  to  be  the  cause  of  aU  things,  but  the 
expectations  this  raised  in  Mm  were  <usappointed 
when  he  got  the  book  for  himself  and  found  that 
it  really  assigned  no  causality  to  mind  at  all,  but 
only  to  ‘airs*  and  ‘aethers’  and  the  like.  He 
determined  aiqcordingly  to  strike  out  a line  of  his 
own.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  the  burlesque  of  it 
in  the  Clouds.^ 

In  another  dialogue,  the  Parmenides,  Plato  supple- 
ments this  account  of  the  intellectual  struggle  of 
the  youthful  Socrates.  It  is  a report  of  a discussion 
between  him  and  Parmenides  of  Elea,  who  was 
visiting  Athens  along  with  Zeno,  and  the  discussion 
turns  on  the  difficulties  wMch  attend  the  concep- 
tion of  sensible  things  as  ‘participating*  in  the 
forms  (effii;).  There  is  no  chronological  difficulty 
whatevCT,*  and  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
cussion is  referred  to  as  a fact  in  two  other  passages 
of  Plato.®  We  know  that  Zeno  was  at  Athens  for 
a considerable  time,  and  that  Pericles  ‘heard*  Mm 
there.  W’e  also  Imow  that  Pythodoms,  son  of 
Isolochus,  studied  under  him  and  that  other 
Athenians  paid  Mm  large  sums  of  money.  If  we 
remember  the  growing  mterest  of  Athens  in  the 
West  at  this  date,  it  will  not  appear  surprising 
that  Parmenides,  who  was  not  only  a philosopher 
but  also  a statesman  and  legislator  in  the  tonic 
colony  of  Elea,  should  have  visited  Athens  along 
with  bis  favourite  disciple.  Now  it  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  Plato  was  not  in  a position  to  give 
an  accurate  report  of  a conversation  wMoh  took 


s For  detolla  tee  the  notes  on  Phatdo,  86  A fir.,  in  the  pre- 
T ® oi  the  dialogue  (Oxford,  1911).  The  view 

that  Plato  is  d^ribing  his  own  intellectual  development  in  this 
pamge  is  lu^crous.  These  questions  were  no  longer  of  any 
interest  even  in  blip  youth. 

« Burnet,  #84.  4 TTieceL  188  E,  Soph.  217  0. 
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place  more  than  twenty  years  before  he  was  bom, 
Wt  it  should  also  be  obvious  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  represent  a theory  of  his  own  as  the  subject  of 
a ratner  damaging  criticism  in  that  conversation. 

It  is,  therefore,  Imj^rtant  to  notice  that  the 
criticism  of  Parmenides  is  not  speciallv  directed 
against  the  so-called  * theory  of  ideas,’  but  rather 
against  the  view  that  these  'intelligible  forms* 
can  somehow  be  * present  * in  the  things  of  sense, 
or  that  the  things  of  sense  can  'partake  of’  them — 
a view  which  Plato  expressly  ascribes  to  Socrates 
in  the  autobiographical  sketch  of  the  FKxdo} 
though  he  indicates  at  the  same  time  that  Socrates 
was  not  clear  that  'presence*  or  ‘participation’ 
was  the  right  name  mr  the  relation  between  the 
(Sensible  and  the  intelligible  which  he  postulated. 
It  is,  fortunately,  unnecessary  to  pursue  this 
subject  farther  here.  We  are  not  bound  to  discuss 
whether  Plato  himself  proceeded  to  'separate* 
(xwplfetv)  universals  from  particulars  or  not,  or 
whether  Aristotle  thought  he  did  so  or  not.  Wh&t 
is  quite  certain  is  that  he  never  represents  Socrates 
as  ' separating  * the  forms  from  the  things  of  sense, 
and  that  the  difficulties  he  gets  into  in  the  Par- 
menides are  due  solely  to  his  Insistence  on  the 
participation  of  sensible  things  in  the  forms,  and 
his  refusal  to  take  the  easiest  way  out  of  these 
difficulties  by  adopting  the  theory  of  ‘ separation  * 

Now  in  the  Pfuedo  it  is  just  this  coming  into 
being  and  passing  away  {yivesLi  koX  ipOo^)  of 
particular  things  that  interests  Socrates.  It  never 
occurs  to  him  or  any  of  his  associates  from  first  to 
last  to  question  the  reality  of  the  world  of  being 
[oinrla) ; that  is  the  postulate  {inrbBeffii)  which  they 
all  accept.  The  only  question  is  the  cause  of 
becoming,  smd  the  new  method  by  which  Socrates 
proposed  to  attack  it  was  what  he  called  ' examina- 
tion in  arguments’  (<rK4\pts  4v  \6yois).  That  was,  in 
fact,  the  method  which  had  proved  so  successful 
in  geometry  already,  and  which  Zeno  had  turned 
into  such  a deadly  weapon  against  the  Pythagorean 
geometry  itself.  What  was  new  was  its  apphcation 
to  the  consideration  of  other  than  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  problems,  and  in  particular  to  the  good 
and  the  beautiful.  The  importance  of  X^yoi  in  the 
work  of  the  ‘ thought-factory  ’ was  well  known  to 
Aristophanes,  as  we  have  seen,  though  he  ci^e- 
lessly  or  deliberately  mixed  it  up  with  the  teaching 
of  Protagoras  about  making  the  weaker  argument 
the  stronger — a point  whi(m  he  still  further  de- 
veloped when  he  mtroduoed  the  righteous  and  the 
wicked  argument  in  the  second  edition  of  the  play. 
The  Athenian  public  would  oertcdnly  not  dis- 
tinguish the  two  things,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
there  was  something  in  common  between  them. 
Protagoras  said  that  on  every  subject  there  were 
two  \6yoi  opposed  to  each  other,  and  that  was 
exactly  what  Zeno  had  shown  in  another  sphere. 
The  method  of  Socrates  was  to  follow  out  the  con- 
sequences (tA,  (TVfjiPalvotfra)  of  these  X^voi,  to  * follow 
wherever  the  argument  led  him,’  and  ne  transferred 
this  method  to  matters  of  right  and  wrong,  fair 
and  foul.  There  still  exists^  a cunous  document 
written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  in  which  this  applica- 
tion of  the  method  is  plainly  exhibited,  ^d  which 
must  have  been  composed  under  Socratic  influence.* 
1 100  D. 

3 It  U worth  noting  that  Proclna,  who  was  familiar  with  both 


Kroll,  Leipzig,  1899-1001):  ir«pl  yip  roi  raOn.  koI  h 

ItJKpUnfr  Ttt  iptvri.  KoXiyt  'JLp^aroriXyjt  ^rfolv  avrtv  dirt  nn 
W9p\  Toi>c  dpwTfiOvr  «t«Tpt/i^  tlr  Iwotov  riy  «i8«y  aya8pa/«ty. 

^ For  the  eO'CaUed  see  Diels,  88,  and  A.  E.  Taylor^s 

chapter  on  the  Surtrol  \dyot  in  Faria  SovratiooL,  Ist  ser.,  Oxfor^ 
1911,  p.  91  fl.  The  Peloponnesian  War  Is  referred  to  as  the  most 
recent,  which  dates  the  dialogue  within  fairly  narrow  limits. 
The  Dorian  dialect  at  once  soggcsU  M«para,  where  Euclldss  wes 
developing  the  Eleatto  doctrine  under  Socratio  influence. 


6.  Early  reputation  of  Socrates. — In  the  Cloudst 
as  we  have  seen,  Socrates  is  represented  as  the 
head  of  a regular  school.  The  picture  of  the 
<ppovTi<rHipiov  would  be  quite  pointless  on  any  other 
supposition,  and  the  most  natural  thing  is  to 
assume  that  he  succeeded  Arch  elans.  His  work 
must  have  been  much  interrupted,  however,  by  the 
war.  Plato  makes  a great  point  of  his  oravery 
in  the  field.  We  know  that  Socrates  served  at 
Potidsea,  Delium,  Ampbipolis,  and  probably  else- 
where, and  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  these 
exxieriences  made  a deep  impression  on  him.  It 
is  clear  that  he  was  alresuly  a celebrated  man. 
We  saw  that  Antisthenes  spoke  of  foreigners  being 
attracted  to  Athens  'by  the  renown  of  Socrates, 
and  we  know  who  some  at  least  of  these  were. 
There  were  the  Eleatics  Euclides  and  Terpsion  from 
Megara,  the  Pythagorean  Echecratos  from  Phlius, 
Aristippus  from  Gyrene,  and  doubtless  many  others 
(Cebes  and  Simmias,  the  disciples  of  Philolans, 
from  Thebes,  and  Ph^o  of  Elis  belong  to  a later 
time;  for  they  are  q^uite  young  in  399  B.C.).  No 
one  has  ever  disputed  these  facts,  and  they  imply 
a great  deal  which  is  not  yet  generally  recogniz^ 
In  particular,  we  must  remem  oer  that  the  attach- 
ment of  the  scattered  Pythagoreans  to  Socrates 
must  have  b€^n  in  those  early  days  before  Plato 
was  bom.  lie  had  also  devote  disciples  among 
his  fellow- citizens,  of  whom  the  best  known  to  the 
Athenian  public  was  the  enthusiastic  and  eccentric 
Charepho.  It  was  he  who,  somewhere  about  this 
time,  actually  asked  the  oracle  at  Delphi  whether 
there  was  any  one  wiser  thsm  Socrates.  The  oracle 
of  course  replied  that  there  was  not,  and,  according 
to  Plato,  Socrates  at  his  trial  attribnted  his  mission 
to  the  Atheniams  to  his  desire  to  refute  or  confirm 
the  truth  of  this  oracle.  He  was  conscious  of 
knowing  nothing  except  that  he  knew  nothing, 
and  he  found  at  last  that  he  was  wiser  than  others 
only  in  this,  that  he  knew  he  knew  nothing,  while 
they  knew  nothing  either  but  thought  they  did 
know  sometbdng.  That,  of  course,  is  Socratic 
'irony’;  his  mission  was  a much  more  serious 
thing,  as  we  shall  see.  What  is  important  for  our 
present  purpose  is  to  observe  that  his  reputation 
for  ‘ wiscmm^  was  well  established  before  he  entered 
on  his  mission  at  aU. 

To  this  period  we  must  sdso  assign  the  rivalry  of 
Antiphon  the  sophist  with  Socrates,  of  which 
Xenophon  has  preserved  some  notices  from  an  un- 
known literary  source.  He  tells  us  ^ that  Antiphon 
endeavoured  to  rob  Socrates  of  his  associates  (rodf 
owoiMriOLcriiS  airrod  trapeX^<r&cu).  He  pointed  ont  to 
bim  that  he  lived  a life  no  slave  would  put  up 
with,  that  he  wore  a cloak  which  was  not  only 
shabby,  but  the  same  in  summer  and  winter,  that 
he  went  barefoot  and  shirtless,  and  he  argued  that 
he  was  really  a teacher  of  unhawiness.  That  was 
why  he  charged  no  fee.  Here  Socrates  is  clearly 
depicted  aa  the  head  of  a voluntary  association  of 
ascetics,  much  as  he  is  in  the  Clouds.  Socrates 
answer^  him  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  he  goes 
on  to  describe  the  way  he  spent  his  time  with  his 
associates.* 

*I  unroQ  in  oommon  with  my  Mends  the  treasrires  of  the 
wiee  men  of  old,  which  they  hnre  left  behind  written  in  papyrus 
volumes,  and  if  we  see  anything  good  in  them,  we  extract  it, 
and  it  great  gain  if  we  become  friends  to  one  another.' 

This  is  not  like  anything  else  in  Xenophon,  or 
even  in  Plato,  and  must  refer  to  the  date  of  the 
institution  which  Aristophanes  burlesqued  as  the 

tppoyrurHipiop. 

It  is  impossible  that  Xenophon  can  be  speaking  here  from 
his  own  personal  recollections.  We  have  no  means  of  dating 
Antiphon  the  sophist,  but  the  style  and  matter  of  the  fragments 
which  we  possess  8 make  it  dear  that  he  belongs  to  a time 
before  Xenophon  was  bom. 

7,  The  mission  of  Socrates. — It  is  evident  that 


1 Mem.  t fl.  Iff. 


a Ib.  14. 


a Diels,  SOB. 
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the  earl^y^  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  marked 
a crisis  in  the  life  of  Socrates,  though  we  can 
determine  its  nature  only  from  stray  indications 
emd  inferences  drawn  from  his  later  life.  As  we 
have  seen,  his  military  record  was  exceptional, 
and  Plato  has  been  careful  to  make  Alcibiades 
and  Laches  (no  mean  judge)  bear  witness  to  his 
coolness  in  the  face  of  danger  and  his  admirable 
qualities  as  a soldier.  As  we  hare  seen.  An tis- 
^enes  confirms  Plato’s  account  of  his  saving  the 
life  of  Alcibiades  and  declining  the  distinction  of 
the  dipirrtia  to  which  he  was  fairlv  entitled,  though 
ho  transfers  the  incident  (probably  wrongly)  from 
Potidsea  to  Delium.  The  discrepancy  suggests 
that  we  are  dealing  with  independent  testimony, 
and  it  would  have  oeen  difficult  for  Plato  to  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Laches  such  a handsome  tribute 
as  he  does  ^ to  the  conduct  of  Socrates  at  Delium,* 
unless  his  military  reputation  had  been  firmlv 
established.  That  is  an  aspect  of  Socrates  whicn 
should  never  be  overlooked.  We  saw  also  from 
the  fragments  of  the  comic  poets  that  Socrates  had 
been  impoverished  by  the  war,  like  so  many  other 
Athenians.  He  cannot,  however,  have  been  re- 
duced to  real  poverty  before  the  little  of  Amphi- 
polis  (422  B.C.):  for  he  was  serving  as  a homite 
there,  which  proves  that  he  still  possessed,  or 
was  deemed  to  possess,  the  property-qualification 
required  for  this  service. 

In  the  Apology^  there  is  a much  more  illuminat- 
ing account  of  tne  nature  of  the  mission  undertaken 
by  Socrates  than  the  half-serious  story  of  the 
oracle  already  referred  to.  Socrates  is  made  to 
say  that  God  (not  specially  the  god  of  Delphi)  had 
assigned  a certain  duty  to  him — that  of  living  in 
‘ philosophy  * and  exhorting  every  one,  and  especi- 
ally his  fellow-citizens,  young  and  old,  not  to  care 
for  their  bodies  or  for  money  so  much  as  for  their 
souls,  and  how  to  make  them  ae  good  as  possible. 
To  disobey  that  order  would  be  to  desert  nis  post 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy.  It  seems  imposinble 
to  doubt  that  this  was  his  real  conviction. 
Socrates  believed  in  his  divine  vocatioi^  and  the 
military  language  in  which  he  describes  it  is  prob- 
ably due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  on  active  service 
when  the  call  came  to  him. 

Now  Alcibiades  in  the  Symposium^  is  made  to 
give  a very  circumstantial  account  of  how  Socrates 
at  Potidasa  remained  in  a *rapt’  for  twenty- four 
hours,  from  one  sunrise  to  the  next,  and  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  connecting  this  with  the 
mission  to  which  he  devoted  himself  from  about 
this  time.  He  was  now  nearly  forty  years  old, 
and,  though  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  ^at  he  gave 
up  his  school  at  once,  it  is  probable  that  the 
* writings  of  the  wise  men  of  old  ’ did  not  occupy 
so  much  of  his  attention  as  formerly.  He  believed 
himself  to  have  received  illumination  from  above 
and  to  be  under  the  orders  of  God,  and  his  whole 
life  was  now  to  be  consecrated  to  their  fulfilment. 
There  are  other  indications  that  Socrates  possessed 
the  temperament  which  renders  men  receptive  to 
such  influence.  From  childhood  ® ho  had  a ‘ sign  * 
or  * voice  * which  seemed  to  be  more  than  human. 
It  came  to  him  on  quite  trivial  ocoesions  (vdvv  ^1 
a-fuKpois)  and  opposed  his  doing  something  that  he 
WM  about  to  do,  but  it  never  told  him  to  do  any- 
thing. It  had  to  do,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only 
with  the  dUadvantageons  consequences  of  acts  in 
themselves  indififerent,  and  it  is  never  appealed  to 
on  questions  of  right  and  wrong.  Socrates  natur- 
ally spoke  of  it  as  something  superhuman  (datfidvioy), 
ana  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Pythagoreans 
held  the  doctrine  of  guardian  spirits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  attitude  of  Socrates  to  it,  as  to 


2 iMch.  181 6. 
9Apol.  28 E,  S9Dfl. 
B Apol.  81  C ff. 


>Of.  Sj/mp.  221 B. 
* Spmp.  KO  0 ff. 


most  things  of  the  kind,  is  one  of  humorous  half- 
belief (elpojveLa).  He  is  made  to  say  that  the 
‘voice*  was  always  right,  and  it  is  possible  that 
he  had  a genuine  oelief  in  revelations  of  this  Idnd. 
That  only  illustrates  his  temperament,  however. 
The  command  which  he  now  believed  to  have  been 
laid  upon  him  by  Gk)d  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
iaifA6viov,  That  only  warned  him  off  undesirable 
actions ; this  issued  a positive  order.  That  might 
be  treated  lightly ; tms  was  something  that  he 
must  obey  even  if  it  ooet  him  his  life,  as  in  fact  it 
did. 

It  is  only  from  Plato  that  we  get  any  intelligible  ocooant  of 
the  * divine  sign.*  Xenophon  1 xnointalns  that  it  gave  positive 
directions  as  well  as  negative,  and  we  may  well  believe  that 
many  followers  of  SocratM  made  mach  more  of  it  than  he  did 
himself.  The  Tfuagei^  a dialogue  included  in  the  Platonic 
corpus,  is  evidence  of  that.  The  most  important  thing  to  notice 
is  that  he  bad  the  'voice*  from  childhood,  while  the  divine 
command  came  to  him  only  in  middle  life. 

We  know  in  a general  way  what  the  mission  of 
Socrates  was.  It  was  to  convict  his  fellow-men  of 
their  ignorance  and  sinfulness  (which  for  Socrates 
was  the  same  thing),  and  his  method  was  that  of 
searching  questions.  iCschines  and  Plato  agree 
that  Alcibiades  was  one  of  those  on  whom  he 
exercised  his  powers,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
charge  made  later  that  he  had  ' educated  ’ Alci- 
biades or  that  Alcibiades  was  his  ‘ disciple.’  Plato 
makes  it  clear  that  Socrates  had  known  Alcibiades 
intimately  when  he  himself  was  quite  young  and 
when  Alcibiades  was  a small  boy.  At  the  time  of 
the  incident  at  Potidsea  Alcibiades  must  have 
been  twenty  at  least,  as  he  was  on  military  service, 
so  there  cannot  have  been  more  than  eighteen 
years’  difference  of  age  between  him  and  Socrates, 
and  there  may  have  Men  less.  Charmides,  Plato’s 
uncle,  was  also  one  of  the  first  of  the  lads  whom 
Socrates  sought  to  convert.  Plato  himself  was 
not  yet  bom. 

8.  The  souL — In  the  Apology^  the  burden  of 
Socrates’  preaching  is  that  every  man  must  * care 
for  his  soul.’*  The  startling  novelty  of  this 
requirement  can  be  made  clear  only  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  history  of  Greek  ideas  aMut  the 
souL*  Here  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  that 
the  soul  had  never  yet  been  recognized  as  ‘the 
thing  in  us  which  has  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
goodness  or  badness  ’ ; it  had  never  been  identified 
with  the  normal  consciousness  or  character  of  a 
man.  This,  then,  was  the  great  discovery  of 
Socrates,  the  thing  which  entitles  him  to  be  re- 
garded €is  the  tme  founder  of  the  ‘ spiritual  ’ view 
of  knowledge  and  conduct.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  insist  on  the  importance  of  this  for  all  subse- 
quent religion  and  ethics. 

In  the  Firtt  AleibiadLu,  attributed  to  Plato,  the  idea  ii  fuUy 
developed.  The  first  stage  le  *care  of  oneself  (^iruUXcta 
Lavrov),  and  then  the  queetion  arises,  *What  Is  oneself?’,  the 
answer  being  that  it  is  'soul.'  There  are  some  reasons  tor 
believing  that  the  PiT$t  AlcCbiadet  (which  can  hardly  be 
Plato’s)  was  based  to  a considerable  extent  on  the  AlaibiadM  of 
iBschinee. 

9.  Goodness  is  knowledge.  — The  best-known 

Socradc  doctrine,  that  goodness  is  knowledge, 
becomes  at  once  intelligiDle  in  the  light  of  this 
new  view  of  the  soul  as  the  seat  of  both.  Of  course 
Socrates  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  patent  fact  that 
a man  may  do  what  he  knows,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  word,  to  be  wrong.  The  question  is 
what  we  mean  by  knowledge  (^iramj/ii?),  and 
Socrates  has  no  dimculty  in  imowing  that  vrhAt 
common^  passes  for  knowledge  is  only  belief 
(d^a).  (3f  course  it  may  bo  a right  belief  {6pd^ 

d6^a),  and  in  that  case  it  will  be  sufficient  in 

1 Mem.  L 1.  2-6,  iv.  8.  12-18,  8. 1.  > 29  E. 

• For  firifbi«Acta  ot.  especially  ApoL  29  D and  80  A.  It 

ii  no  invention  of  Plato,  but  genuine  Socratio  doctrine ; for 
it  was  found  in  Antietbenes  also.  Of.  also  Xen.  Mem.  L ^ 4 • 

raifnjv  yip  ttjv  ov/e  €/Airo8i^eit 

f^Tf,  and  the  Aloibiades  of  iBschinee  referred  to  above. 

* See  art.  Soui,  (Oreek). 
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ordinary  oironmstances  to  keep  a man  on  the  right 
road ; but  it  cannot  be  trusted,  to  do  bo  in  every 
case  and  in  all  circumstances,  because  it  is  not 
secured  by  a 'reasoned  account  of  the  cause* 
{alrlas  as  all  scientific  knowledge  must 

be.^  The  man  who  really  knows  knows  that 
everythinc  worth  doing  is  only  so  ‘for  the  sake  of 
the  good,^  which  is  the  only  thing  it  is  really 
possible  to  wish  for.*  Now  the  only  man  who 
knows  the  good  is  the  philosopher,  and  he  is  the 
man  whose  soul  is  in  complete  union  with  it,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  do  wrong.  It 
seems  impossihle  to  doubt  that  Socrates  spoke  in 
the  language  of  naasion  of  the  love  of  the  soul  for 
the  good  and  of  its  mystical  union  with  it,  smd 
that  the  speech  he  is  made  to  attribute  to  Diotima 
in  the  Symposium  represents  his  real  teaching  on 
the  subject.  Such  things  were,  of  course,  beyond 
the  range  of  Xenophon,  who  had  read  Plato’s 
Symposium  without  discovering  what  it  was  about, 
it  we  may  judge  from  Ms  own  composition  of  the 
same  name.  We  would  give  much  for  a glimpse 
of  Plato’s  relations  with  Socrates,  but  he  has  kept 
himself  out  of  the  Socratic  dialogues  completely. 

The  present  writer  believes  that  we  are  bound  to  regard  oU 
the  dialoguea  in  which  Socrates  Is  the  leading  apeoker  oa 
primarily  Intended  to  expound  hia  teaching.  This  by  no  meana 
exoludea  the  poaafbility  that  Plato  may  have  idealized  hia  hero 
more  or  leas,  or  that  be  may  have  given  a turn  of  hia  own  to  a 
good  many  thingra.  That  would  only  be  human  nature,  but  it 
would  not  aeiioualy  affect  the  general  Impreaaion.  The  principal 

ground  for  holding  thla  view  la  that,  at  a certain  periM  of  hia 
fe,  Plato  began  to  feel  that  it  woa  inappropriate  to  make 
Socratea  the  chief  apeaker  in  hia  dioloflrnea.  lie  la  present  in 
all  of  them  except  the  Lau>$^  which  mokes  the  secondary 
position  oasigned  to  him  in  the  later  dialogues  all  the  more 
remarkable.  If  Plato  hod  mode  Socrates  the  mere  mouthpiece 
of  hia  own  speculations  In  the  SymponurA,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
why  he  shoxud  not  also  have  credit^  him  with  the  logio  of  toe 
So^Ut  and  Statesman  and  the  cosmology  of  the  Timcsus. 
The  PhiUbus.  one  of  Plato's  latest  works,  is  lust  the  exception 
that  proves  tne  rule.  Its  theme  la  the  appucation  of  P^ho- 
fforean  principles  to  questions  of  morals;  and,  if  we  b^eve 
Plato,  that  was  just  the  chief  occupation  of  Socrates. 

zo.  Trial  and  death  of  Socrates. — Though  he 
performed  all  his  duties  as  a citizen,  and  especially 
as  a soldier,  Socrates  took  no  part  in  public  life  till 
the  year  406  B.O.,  when  the  very  existence  of 
Athens  was  at  stake.  In  that  year  he  allowed 
himself  to  bo  nominated  for  the  Council  of  Five 
Himdred ; the  lot  fell  upon  him,  and  he  took  office. 
It  was  in  the  prytany  of  his  tribe,  the  Antiochis, 
that  the  illegal  proposal  was  made  to  condemn  the 
generals  who  were  accused  of  failing  to  recover  the 
dead  after  Arginusse  collectively,  instead  of  de- 
ciding each  case  by  itself.  Socrates  stood  alone  in 
opposing  the  proposal  and  would  not  even  take  any 
responsibility  for  putting  the  question  to  the  vote. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  was  in  any 
way  disloyal  to  the  democracy,  but  he  had  seen  it 
become  more  and  more  anarcmical  and  tyrannous, 
and,  if  we  may  trust  Plato’s  Gordias,  he  now  saw 
that  Pericles  himself  had  started  it  on  this  course. 
To  him  it  was  quite  as  repumant  that  the  people 
should  act  contrary  to  the  laws  as  that  a despot 
should  do  so,  and  he  was  bound  by  his  deepest 
convictions  to  resist  anything  arbitrary.  It  is  not 
therefore  surprising  that,  when  the  democracy  fell, 
Socrates  did  not  fern  obliged  in  any  way  to  identify 
himself  with  its  cause  by  leaving  Athens.  It  may 
have  seemed  quite  possible  at  first  that  the  Thirty, 
several  of  whom  had  been  among  his  associates, 
would  restore  the  legal  State.  We  know  now  that 
there  was  no  chance  of  that,  but  it  was  not  so  clear 
then.  Xenophon,  who  may  have  been  in  Athens 
at  the  time,  has  a story*  of  how  Critias  and 
Charicles  called  Socrates  before  them  and  told  him 
that  he  must  obey  the  law  which  had  been  ordained 
forbidding  any  one  to  teach  * the  art  of  arguments  * 
(r^v  tQv  Socrates  replied  by  arguing 

I Jf«no,  97  A ff.  * Ocrg.  466  D fl. 
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in  his  customary  manner  with  them.  That  was 
not  very  serious,  but  the  affair  of  Leon  of  Salamis, 
twice  repeated  by  Plato,'  was  more  so.  The  Thirty 
were  anxious  to  implicate  as  many  people  as 
p<^sible  in  their  crimes,  and  they  sent  for  Socrates 
with  four  others  and  ordered  them  to  bring  Leon 
over  from  Salamis  to  be  put  to  death.  The  others 
obeyed,  but  Socrates  simply  went  home,  for  which 
he  would  have  been  put  to  aeath,  if  the  Thirty  had 
not  been  overthrown  in  time.  That  may  have 
made  him  popular  with  the  restored  democracy  for 
a little  and  so  delayed  the  inevitable  end,  but  of 
course  Socrates  remeiined  faithful  to  his  principles, 
and,  when  the  democracy  began  to  fall  away  n:om 
its  original  moderation,  we  may  bo  sure  thatne  did 
not  spare  hia  criticisms.  To  the  men  now  at  the 
head  of  the  State  he  must  have  seemed  dangerous, 
as  a cause  of  disaffection  among  the  younger  men. 
The  amnesty  made  it  impossible  for  tnem  to  accuse 
him  for  his  acquiescence  in  the  rule  of  the  Thirty, 
BO  something  ^e  h^  to  be  found  to  try  him  for. 
The  actual  accusation  contained  two  counts : (1) 
irreligion  {iaipew,),  which  was  explained  to  consist 
in  his  failure  to  recognize  the  gods  recognized  hy 
the  State  and  introducing  new  ones ; and  (2) 
commtion  of  the  young.  The  first  charge  was 
based  on  the  old  story  of  his  unorthodoxy  contained 
in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes.  That  may  seem  to 
be  going  a long  way  back,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  men  who  had  flocked  to  him  from 
all  parts  of  Greece  in  the  days  of  the  ^ppotnriarijpiop 
were  now  free  to  visit  him  once  more ; and  Plato 
indicates  that  at  least  Euclides  of  M^ara,  Theo- 
doras of  Gyrene,  and  Cebea  and  Simmias  from 
Thebes  actually  did  so.  Most  of  these  men  had 
just  recently  been  'enemy  aliens,*  and  their  views 
were  doubtless  shocking  to  the  orthodox.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  strange  that  the  old  scandal  should 
be  revived  at  this  time.  As  to  ‘ corrupting  the 
youth,*  that  really  meant  encouraging  them  to 
criticize  the  new  regime.  It  is  not  to  be  Bupi>OBed 
that  Anytus  really  wished  Socrates  to  be  put  to 
death ; ne  only  wished  him  to  leave  Athens. 
Socrates,  however,  refused  any  compromise  of  this 
kind.  He  was  not  found  guilty  by  a large  majority, 
and  it  is  clear  that,  if  he  had  oared  to  propose 
banishment  as  an  alternative  penalty  to  death,  as 
it  was  open  to  him  to  do,  that  would  have  been 
accepted.  As  it  was,  he  proposed  free  entertain- 
ment in  the  Prytaneum  for  ufe,  with  the  natural 
result  that  the  majority  for  the  sentence  of  death 
was  greater  than  that  for  the  verdict  of  roilty. 
Owing  to  the  Delian  festival,  a month  passed  Mfore 
he  could  drink  the  hemlock,  and  he  spent  it  in 
conversation  with  his  friends.  Some  of  them  were 
eager  to  get  him  out  of  prison  and  away  from 
Athens,  but  he  would  not  stultify  himself  by 
breaking  the  law.  He  had  been  legally  condemned, 
however  unjustly,  and  he  must  abide  by  the  sen- 
tence, and  so,  he  added,  must  his  accusers.  It  is 
particularly  noteworthy  that  most  of  the  Athenians 
who  were  present  at  the  last  were  men  whom  we 
know  to  have  been  associates  of  Socrates  in  earlier 
days.  The  rich  young  men,  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  have  corrupted,  were  not  there.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  a remarkable  company  of  foreigners 
— Eleatics  from  Megara  amd  Pythagoreans  from 
Thebes.  It  was  very  natural  in  these  circumstances 
that  Socrates  should  revert  to  the  topics  which  had 
occupied  him  in  earlier  days.  His  mission  was 
over,  and  there  was  no  need  to  talk  of  that  any 
more.  He  spoke,  therefore,  of  the  soul  and  its 
destiny,  and  Plato  makes  us  feel  how  far  he  had 
gone  beyond  his  former  associates  in  his  view  of  it. 
The  olcier  men  say  nothing  at  all,  and  Cebes  and 
Simmias,  the  young  Py tha.goreans,  though  ready  to 
be  convinced,  are  frankly  criticai  and  inoUnea  to 
1 ApoU  82  D,  B.  Epp.  vii.  824  E. 
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scepticism.  When  the  talk  was  over,  Xanthippe, 
who  had  been  resting  after  sitting  np  with  her 
hnsband  the  night  before,  was  sent  for  to  say*  fare- 
well to  him,  and  to  receive  his  last  instructions  in 
the  presence  of  Crito.  The  last  scene  of  all  is  one 
of  the  great  things  of  European  literature,  and 
must  be  read  to  be  felt.  Plato  had  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  hearing  the  death  of  Socrates  descried 
in  detail  by  men  who  were  present,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  tried  to  record  it  as 
accurately  as  he  could.  The  world  has  never  quite 
forgotten  the  message  that  was  left  to  it  on  that 
spring  day  of  399  B.C. 

LTTBiu.rt7RX. — ^The  Socratio  problem  was  correctly  formulated 
^ F.  D.  E.  Schleiermacher,  Ueber  den  Werih  det  Sokrates  als 
PhiloMophen  (Werke,  Berlin,  ISS^-Ci,  sect.  ui.  voL  U.  p.  287  ff.). 
His  canon  was  : * What  may  Socrates  have  been,  besides  what 
Xenophon  tells  us  of  him,  without,  however,  contradicting  the 
traita  of  character  and  principles  of  life  which  Xenophon  de- 
finitely sets  up  as  Socratic  ; and  what  mxut  he  have  been  to  give 
Plato  the  ocdmion  and  the  rirht  to  represent  him  as  he  does  m 
his  dialogues?*  Unfortunately,  this  canon  was  overshadowed 
by  the  dictum  of  G.  W.  F.  Hegel  {VorUetmgen  aber  die  Oeach. 
der  PhUosop?iie,  Berlin,  1882,  ii.  69)  that  ' we  must  hold  chiefly 
to  Xenophon  in  regard  to  the  content  of  his  knowledge,  and  the 
degree  in  which  h&  thought  was  developed.'  This  became  un- 
tenable as  soon  as  the  date  of  Xenophon  was  settled,  and  the 
slight  character  of  his  acquaintance  with  Socrates  was  realized. 
K.  Joel,  Der  echU  itnd  der  Xencmhontieohe  Sokratee,  2 vols., 
Berlin,  1901,  tried  to  find  a test  oy  which  to  judge  between 
Plato  and  Xenophon  in  the  statements  of  Aristotle,  out  this  has 
not  been  generally  accepted,  since  Aristotle  did  not  come  to 
Athens  till  a whole  generation  had  passed  away  since  the  dea^ 
of  Socrates,  and  he  could  have  had  no  firsthand  knowledge  about 
him.  The  literary  problem  was  well  discussed  by  Ivo  Bruns, 
Dae  UterarieeKe  iPortrdt  der  Orieehen^  Berlin,  1896.  A.  E. 
Taylor  has  discussed  a number  of  points  in  Varia  ^^eratvoa, 
1st  ser.  {St,  Andrewe  0’nir>ereity  Pubtieatione,  no.  lx.),  Oxford, 
191^  and  a similar  standpoint  is  adopted  in  the  Introduction  to 
J.  Bnmet,  Platc^e  Phaedo,  Oxford,  1911.  The  most  recent  dis- 
cussions are  those  of  H.  Maier,  Sokratee.  sein  Work  und  seine 
geeohichUiche  Stellung,  Tubingen,  1914.  and  A.  Basse,  S'oibrafss, 
Berlin,  1914,  which  agree  in  rejecting  we  testimony  of  Xenophon 
and  Aristotle  in  favour  of  Plato’s.  Their  other  results  are 
criticized  in  th^resent  writer’s  article  on  * Ancient  Philosophy  * 
In  The  Yetvr*e  Work  in  Clatsiaai  Studies,  19lb,  ed.  Oyirtl  Bailey, 
London,  1918.  JOHN  SUBNET. 

SODOMY. — Sodomy  is  sometimes  defined  sa 
* unnatural  sexual  relations,  as  between  persons  of 
the  same  sex,  or  with  beasts. * ^ The  word  * sodomy  * 
meant  originally  the  kind  of  wickedness  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Sodom.  That  this  was 
sext^  intercourse  between  persons  of  the  same 
sex  is  an  inference  based  on  the  words  of  the  men 
of  Sodom  to  Lot  (Gn  19®) : ‘ Bring  them  [the  men] 
out  unto  us  that  we  may  know  them.*  If  ‘ know  * 
(Vt)  be  given  here  a sexual  meaning,  as  in  Gn  4^, 
the  reference  would  be  to  unnatural  intercourse. 
There  ^ no  actual  necessity,  however,  for  so  in- 
terpreting the  word  ‘know.*  It  may  mean  no 
more  than  ‘get  acquainted  with,*  and  the  wicked- 
ness which  Lot  is  said  to  have  anticipated  that  the 
men  of  Sodom^  contemplated  may  nave  been  no 
more  than  to  give  the  strangers  a beating. 

The  translators  of  AV  understood  the  word  to 
cover  any  immoral  sexual  intercourse,  for  they 
rendered  Dt  23” : ‘ There  shall  he  no  whore  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  nor  a sodomite  of  the  sons  of 
^rael.'  The  ‘ whore*  of  this  passage  was  a Aisro- 
d&ulos  {rnenp),  or  sacred  prostitute,*  and  the  sodomite 
WM  her  male  counterpart  (*np).  The  Bishops’ 
Bible  translated : * There  shal  bee  no  whore  of  the 
daughters  of  Israel,  neither  shall  there  bee  a whore 
keeper  of  the  sonnes  of  Israel.*  It  is  clear,  there- 
fore, that  in  Elizabethan  English  sodomy  was  not 
restricts  to  sexual  intercourse  with  the  same  sex 
and  with  beasts,  but  was  applied  to  intercourse 
between  unmarried  human  b^ngs  also.  In  this 
we  shall  assume  that  the  term  has  the 
breath  of  meaning  that  it  had  when  AV  was 
made. 

X.  Hebrews. — Among  the  Hebrews  sodomy  of 

1 Century  Dictionary,  s.x. 

9 Se«  art  HnotODOOLOx  (Semitic  and  KgyptianX  f 5. 


both  types  existed.  A law  in  Ex  22”  reads: 
* Whosoever  lieth  with  a beast  shall  surely  be  put 
to  death.*  Just  as  a prohibition  law  implies  that 
traffic  in  liquor  has  been  known,  and  has  even  been 
customary,  so  the  prohibition  recorded  in  this  law 
testifies  to  the  existence  of  the  thing  prohibited. 
Similarly  Lv  18**,  ‘Thou  shalt  not  lie  with  man- 
kind, as  with  womankind : it  is  abomination,*  is 
evidence  that  the  second  form  of  sodomy  included 
in  the  Century  Dictionary's  definition  at  one  time 
existed  among  the  Hebrews.  To  what  extent  such 
unnatural  indulgence  was  practised  we  do  not 
know.  Fortunately  the  veil  of  oblivion  has  fallen 
over  the  details.  Sodomy  of  the  second  kind  (im- 
moraUty  practised  by  men  consecrated  to  a deity, 
and  practised  in  the  precincts  of  a temple  in  the 
service  of  religion)  also  existed  in  Israel  down  to 
the  reform  of  Joslah.  The  term  »np,  by  which  a 
sodomite  is  dedicated,  means  ‘holy*  or  ‘con- 
secrated,* and  indicates  that  he  was  especially 
devoted  to  a deity  for  that  purpose.  In  1 K 14“ 
it  is  said  that  these  sodomites  ‘did  according  to 
all  the  abominations  of  the  nations  which  Jahweh 
drove  out  before  the  children  of  Israel.’  This 
implies  that  men  consecrated  to  similar  service 
were  connected  with  the  sacred  places  of  other 
western  Semites.  This  is  what  we  should  expect, 
and  is  doubtless  true.  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  en- 
deavoured to  expel  sodomites  from  the  temple  in 
Jerusalem  (1  K 15”) — a work  which  Josiah  accom- 
plished (2  K 23^).  According  to  the  most  probable 
reading,  in  Job  36”  it  is  said  of  the  wicked  ; ‘ They 
die  in  meir  youth  and  perish  like  sodomites.*  This 
parallelism  implies  that  the  life  of  sodomites  was 
proverbially  short,  possibly  from  the  fact  that  they 
contracted  venereal  disease.  It  may,  however, 
simply  refer  to  the  destruction  of  sodomites  by 
J osiah,  though  the  first  interpretation  seems  more 
probable. 

The  purpose  of  these  officials  is  somewhat 
obscure.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they 
represented  the  life-giving  power  of  the  deity  in- 
terpreted in  a physical  sense.  If  this  were  the 
case,  barren  women  and  perhaps  also  brides  would 
resort  to  them. 

2.  Babylonia.  — That  behind  the  Babylonian 
civilization  there  lay  a condition  in  which  the  type 
of  ^ sodomy  defined  by  the  Century  Dictionary 
existed  is  proved  by  tne  Gilgamesh  Epic,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  which,  Enkidn,  is  said  to  nave  eaten 
grass  with  the  gazelles,  with  the  cattle  to  have 
quaffed  drink,  and  with  the  creatures  of  the  water 
to  have  delighted  his  heart.  ^ As  the  Epic  goes  on 
to  tell  how  by  intercourse  with  a hierodouloa  he 
was  enticed  away  from  his  animal  companions,  the 
narrative  means,  apparently,  that  before  the  coming 
of  the  woman  he  nad  satisfied  his  sexual  appetite 
with  the  animals. 

Of  the  existence  of  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew 
consecrated  sodomite  (rnp)  there  is  no  certain  trace 
Imown  te  the  present  writer,  though  there  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Code  of  ^ammurabi  an  official  who 
was  probably  a sodomite.  This  official  is  designated 
by  a Sumerian  term  usually  read  Nbr-SB-GA,  which 
a syllabary  defines  by  the  Semitic  manzaa  pani. 
The  Nbr-SB-qa  is  first  mentioned  in  § 187  of  the 
Code,  where  it  is  said ; 

'One  may  not  bring  claim  for  the  eon  of  a Nkr-SB-oa,  a 
temple  guard  {manzaz  ekaUimy,  or  a sacred  harlot  (SAL-tikru),* 
Again,  in  § 192  it  is  said  : 

* If  the  son  of  a Nsx-ss^A  or  the  son  of  a sacred  harlot  says 
to  the  father  that  brought  him  up  or  to  the  mother  that  brought 
hina  up,  "Thou  art  not  my  father"  or  "Thou  art  not  my 
mother,  they  shall  cut  out  his  tongue.* 

The  point  of  importance  to  our  subject  in  these 
laws  is  that  the  children  of  the  Nbr-SB-OA  are 
treated  exactly  like  the  children  of  the  sacred 

^ Haupt,  Die  habylon.  NimrodLopoe,  Leipzig,  1884,  p. 
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harlot,  or  hierodoulos.'^  If  the  Nbr-sb~Oa  olaimed 
his  child,  no  one — not  even  the  legal  husband  of 
the  child’s  mother— could  lay  claim  to  the  child. 
If  the  hierodoulos  chose  to  bring  up  her  child,  no 
one — not  even  its  real  father — comd  deprive  her 
of  it.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  odoptea  the  son 
of  a Nbr-SB-GA  or  the  son  of  a h%erodovlo9,  and 
the  child  repudiated  the  adopted  father  or  mother, 
his  ton^e  was  to  be  cut  out.  The  parallelism 
makes  it  probable  that  the  NBR-SB~Qa  was  the 
male  countei* *part  of  the  kUrodouloa  {SAL-zUcru), 

In  the  first  of  the  two  laws  quotea  the  son  of  a 
manzaz  eJcaUim  is  placed  on  a par  with  the  sons  of 
the  other  two.  Manzaz  ekaZtim  has  been  some- 
times translated  * palace  guard,*  but  ekallim  means 

* temple  * as  well  as  * palace,’  so  that  the  term  may 
refer  to  another  class  of  sodomites. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  Nsr-sE-OA  and  its  equivalent  manzaz 
panil  Muss-Arnolt  defines  manzaz  pani  as  ‘foremost  place, 
digTiltary,  ma^ate*;3  Delitzsoh  as  ‘fVontplatz,  dann  als  ntel : 
Ranghdcbster,  der  die  erste  Stellung  bekleidet,  hdchster  Wur* 
dentras^r.'S  This  interpretation  seems  to  be  confirmed  for  the 
later  tune  by  the  phrase  manzaz  pani  Aarri,  ‘ place  before  the 
king.’^  It  IS,  however,  doubtful  whether  this  was  the  original 
meaning  either  of  the  Sumerian  expression  or  of  its  Semitic 
equivalent.  Scholars  have  transliterated  the  Sumerian,  Njtii- 
ajZOA ; in  the  writer's  judgment  it  should  be  read  OlS^SJO-OA. 
Ga  is  sinmly  a phonetic  complement.  OiR  is  the  sign  for 
•foot*  ;•  STB.  the  word  for  'pour  out.**  V^en  we  remember 
the  way  in  wnloh  * feet ' is  employed  in  Hebrew  as  a euphemism 
for  pudenda^  as  in  Ru  and  Is  72*,  the  possibility  presents 
itself  that  this  phrase  may  originally  have  had  a meaning  quite 
consonant  with  the  office  of  a sodoniite.  In  that  case  manzaz 
pani  would  not  be  a literal  translation  of  it,  but  a iMuraphrase. 
It  is  by  no  means  certam,  however,  that  manzaz  pani  always 
means  ‘foremost  place.'  The  uses  of  pani  in  Akkadian  and 
Assyrian  are  closely  parallel  with  the  uses  of  panim  in  Hebrew, 
and  in  Ex  panim  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  ‘ presence.’ 
or,  as  we  should  say,  ‘person.*  The  meaning  is  that  Jahweh 
said  to  Moses:  *1  go  with  thee  in  person.*  If  we  might 
apply  this  analogy  to  our  phrase,  manzaz  panim  would  mean 

* in  place  of  the  person,*  and  would  appropriately  designate  a 
priest  who  impersonate  a god,  or  who  represented  to  the 
worshipper  the  functions  supposed  to  be  performed  by  a deity. 
If  sodoimtes  represented  the  llfe-^ving  functions  or  the  fertility 
of  a deity,  as  we  have  supposed,  tnis  would  be  a fitting  designa- 
tion of  them.  Herodotus  tells  how  in  the  temple  of  Marduk  in 
Babylon  there  was  a oouoh  on  which  the  wife  of  the  god  slept 
at  certain  times,  and  that  the  oracle  came  only  \^en  she 
occupied  the  couch.7  This  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  a text 
in  the  British  Museum,*  which  speaks  of  the  presentation  of  a 
conch  for  the  ziqquraL*  From  what  we  know  of  ancient 
oracles,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  at  such  times  the  god  was 
not  represented  by  a priest  or  manzaz  panim,  one  who  took  the 
place  of  his  person. 

This  view  of  the  religious  character  of  the  Tnanzax  pani  of  a 
god  or  a temple  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the  fact  that  the 
manzaz  pani  of  a king  seems  to  have  been  the  representative 
of  the  monarch  in  overseeing  public  work,  and  the  manzaz 
pani  of  a temple  was  the  representative  of  the  god  in  looking 
after  the  affairs  of  the  temple.  Thus  a pay-roll  of  the  time  of 
the  Ur  dynasty  was  certified  to  by  the  Ol/t-SfO-GA  of  the  patui, 
or  ruler ; 7*  quantities  of  wool  presented  to  the  temple  of  l^nna 
at  Ekeoh  were  certified  to  by  the  Gjr^STQ-OA  of  tne  temple.^ 
In  the  year  that  Ibi-Sin,  the  last  king  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur, 
became  king  quantities  of  grain  were  paid  as  wages  m behalf 
of  the  pcU^  of  Girsu  by  a certain  OlR’SJO-BA  who  acted  as 
overseer.i*  There  is  no  reason,  however,  why,  fust  because  a 
man  was  a representative  of  the  kmg,  there  should  be  any 
irregularity  in  the  birth  of  his  children  so  that  the  Oode  would 
need  to  provide  that  no  claim  should  be  brought  against  them, 
(t  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  two  clasMS  of  GX2t-S70-<?A,  one  of  which  impersonated 
the  god  in  functions  parallel  to  those  of  the  sacred  h^lot,  while 
the  other  impersonated  or  acted  as  the  representatives  of  earthly 
rulers.  It  is  probable  that  the  Gin  which  occurs  so  often  on 
the  business  documents  of  the  dynasty  of  Ur  as  the  official  who 
vizML  or  authenticated  the  documents  represents  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Gir-SIB-OAM 


I See  art.  Hixrot>oxtloi  (Semitic  and  Egyptian),  $ x. 

* Azzpriteh-engltzch-denUGhez  Bandtodrterbtuih,  Berlin,  1906, 
p.  602a. 

* AzavrizcKtz  HandtoCrUrbueh,  Leipzig,  1806,  p.  467a. 

4 H.  O.  Rawlinson.  WAI  iv*.  [ISOIJ  48,  4b. 

* O.  A.  Barton,  The  Origin  and  Development  of  Babylonian 
Writing,  Leipzig,  1918,  no.  400*4. 

«ib.  no.  17^  7Ll81f. 

«K.  164.  »Of.  BHU.686f. 

W Of.  Cuneiform  Texta,  etc.,  from  Babylonian  TableU  %n  the 
BritUh  Mueeum,  London,  18M-1901.  viL  50,  no.  19984. 

“ Ib.  ix.  87,  no.  21899.  “ Ib.  x.  48,  no.  12246. 

^ This  is  evidently  the  view  of  Myhrmann,  who  in  discussing 
the  phrase  Gir-STO-OA  (which  he  reads  correctly)  has  accumu- 
latea  a number  of  references,  many  o*  which  turn  out  to  be 
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These  etymologies  represent  possibilities  only.  While  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Nrrsb-ba  XGIRSIQ-^a)  was  a sodomite,  full 
proof  is  lacking. 

3.  India. — In  India  there  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  native  races  a wide-sjiread  belief  that 
the  greatest  manifestation  of  divine  power  was  in 
the  generation  of  life.  The  organs  of  generation 
consequently  l^ame  to  them  the  most  revered 
symbols  of  deity.  In  course  of  time  this  view 
made  its  way  into  some  forms  of  the  religion  of 
the  Aryans.  In  present-day  Hinduism  it  is  most 
generally  found  among  the  Saivite  sects,  though 
some  of  the  Vaimavite  sects  also  have  adopted  it. 
In  Smvite  temple  the  deity  is  usually  represented 
bv  the  ling  am,  or  phallus ; the  yoni,  or  vulva,  is 
also  a common  religious  symbol.  Wherever  such 
ideas  prevail,  sodomy  is,  or  was  at  some  time,  a 
feature  of  religious  services. 

It  is  reported  that  in  India  there  is  a class  of 
faqirz  who  go  entirely  nude,  and  live  apart  from 
the  people,  but  are  held  in  the  highest  reverence. 
When  they  approach  a village,  the  people  flock 
about  them,  and  the  women  lay  aside  all  modesty 
in  their  intercourse  with  them.  Especially  those 
who  desire  to  rid  themselves  of  the  reproach  of 
barrenness  kneel  before  the  /aqir,  take  his  private 
member  in  their  hands,  and  kira  it.^ 

Another  manifestation  of  sodomy  is  found  among 
the  Saivite  secret  societies  called  Saktas.  To  one 
another  the  members  of  these  societies  call  them- 
selves *the  perfect’  and  speak  of  outsiders  as 
‘beasts.’  Such  is  the  ill  repute  of  these  societies 
at  present  that  no  respectaole  person  will  admit 
connexion  with  them.  Their  rates  are  set  forth 
in  texts  called  Tantraa,  in  which  the  initiated  are 
instructed.  In  one  of  these  texts  Siva  says  to  his 
wife  Durg&:  ‘All  men  have  my  form  and  all 
women  thy  form ; any  one  who  recognises  any 
distinction  in  caste  in  the  mystic  circle  has  a 
foolish  soul.’  At  their  secret  meetings  a naked 
woman,  the  wife  of  the  chief  priest,  site  in  the 
middle  of  the  ‘ holy  circle  ’ — a circle  composed  of 
men  and  women  sitting  promiscuously  without 
regard  to  caste  or  kin^ip.  After  paih^king  of 
meats,  fish,  parched  grain,  and  various  kincm  of 
wines  and  liquors,  each  man  is  for  the  time  Siva 
and  each  woman  Durgft.  They  freely  copulate 
without  regard  to  caste  or  the  nsk  of  incest.  To 
give  in  detail  the  ceremonies  of  different  societies 
would  be  but  to  repeat  such  indecencies.^  The 
theory  which  underlies  these  societies  is  that  man 
is  a creature  of  passion,  that  passion  is  poison, 
but  a poison  that  can  be  cured  only  by  poison. 
On  the  principle  ‘ Similia  similibus  curantur  ’ they 
indulge  in  these  orgies  in  ^der  to  cross  the  region 
of  darkness  to  union  with  Siva. 

4.  Australia. — In  Australia,  among  a number 
of  tribes,  the  conceptions  out  of  which  sodomy 
grew  still  prevail,  tuou^h  the  customs  in  which 
they  are  embodied  are  different ; e.g.,  when  a girl 
reaches  the  marriageable  age  (fourteen  or  fifteen), 
an  initiation  ceremony  is  performed  upon  her, 
which  consists  in  cutting  open  the  vagina. 

Among  the  northern  Artmta  and  npirra  the  man  to  whom  a 
girl  haa  been  as^pied  takes  her,  along  with  his  father's  sister’s 
sons,  and,  accompanied  by  other  men  of  the  tribe  who  might 
have  been  her  lawful  husbands,  and  ^ a mother's  mother's 
brother,  they  go  out  into  the  bush.  The  mother’s  mother's 
brother  (who,  of  ooune,  is  an  old  man)  then  ‘ performs  the 
operation  with  a stone  knife,  after  having  touched  the  lips 
of  the  vulva  with  Ghuringa,  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  bleeding.' 
Afterwards  the  old  man  who  pertormed  the  operation,  the 
father’s  sister’s  sons,  and  the  other  men  have  intercourse  with 
the  girl  in  the  order  named.  The  girl  is  then  decorated  and 


simply  Gib  written  alone ; cf.  Babylonian  Expedition  of  ibe 
Univereity  bf  Penneylvania,  Series  A : Cuneiform  Texte,  ed. 
H.  V.  Hilprecht,Ui.,  Philadelphia,  1910,  p.  82. 

1 QuotM  in  PhaUism,  p.  49,  from  Barthdlemy  d’Herbelot’e 
BibliolJUgue  ortsnfofs,  Paris,  1697. 

* Moore,  Biet.  of  Religions,  L 848;  Hopldna,  Religions  a/ 
India,  p.  49L 
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t^en  to  the  oamp  of  her  allotted  husband.  At  least  once 
afterwards  he  is  very  likely  to  send  her  back  to  the  same  men.1 
Similar  cnstoma  are  found  with  varying  details 
among  other  tribes. 

In  the  niiaura,  after  the  o]Mration  is  performed  by  the 
mother’s  mother’s  brother,  first  ne,  then  the  elder  brothers  of 
the  husband,  then  his  younger  brothers  have  access  to  the  girl 
in  the  order  named.  *In  the  Elaitish  tribe  the  operation  is 
performed  by  an  elder  sister  of  the  girl,*  after  which  mother’s 
mother’s  brothers,  elder  and  younger  brothers  (but  not  in 
blood),  mother’s  brothers,  and  those  who  might  have  been 
lawful  husbands  have  access  to  her.3 

In  the  Warramunga  tribe  the  husband  lies  down  with  a 
brother  on  each  side  of  him ; the  girl  is  laid  across  them  by  an 
elder  sister;  the  operation  Is  performed  by  a father’s  Bister's 
son  in  the  presence  of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  camm 
She  then  goes  to  the  camp  of  the  man  to  whom  she  is  allotted, 
but  he  has  no  intercourse  with  her  for  two  or  three  days.  After 
this  she  is  lent  for  two  nights  to  mother’s  mother's  brother, 
father's  sister's  sons,  paternal  grandfather,  elder  and  younger 
brothers  (but  not  in  bloodX  and  to  those  who  might  lawfully 
have  been  her  husbands.  * After  this  she  becomes  tne  property 
of  the  man  to  whom  she  was  assigned.'  < 

The  customs  of  the  Worgaia,  Bingongina,  Wulmalla,  TJin- 
gilU,  UmlMia,  and  Walpari  tnbes  are  in  substantial  agreement 
vrith  the  Warramunga  customs,  except  that,  as  a general  rule, 
the  husband’s  father  performs  the  operation.^ 

If  the  husband  dies  and  the  woman  is  handed  over  to  one 
of  his  younger  brothers,  he  lends  her  for  a day  or  two  to  other 
men.B 

In  addition  to  the  practices  connected  with 
puberty  and  marriage,  there  are  in  Australia 
other  occasions  on  which  intercourse  with  women 
other  than  those  allotted  to  them  is  permitted  to 
men.  While  certain  of  their  ceremonies  are  being 
performed,  large  numbers  of  natives  are  gathered 
together  and  marital  rules  appear  to  be  set  aside 
for  the  time  being.*  The  native  name  for  such 
gathering  is  corroohortt.  In  some  trib^  a woman 
is  told  on  each  day  or  each  night  to  attend  at  the 
corrohboree  ground,  and  all  the  men,  except  fathers, 
elder  and  younger  brothers,  and  sons,  have  access 
to  her. 

Among  the  Arunta,  when  an  ordinary  oorrobboree  is  in  pro- 
gress, an  elder  man  will  send  his  son-in-law  into  the  mish 
with  the  elder  man’s  wife  to  ooUect  material  for  decoration. 
Ordinarily  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  younger  mm.n  to  speak 
to  the  woman  or  to  oome  near  bar.  Now  be  is  expected  to 
have  interconrse  with  her,  in  order  to  cause  ttie  oeremonles  to 
go  more  smoothly  and  to  prevent  the  decorations  from  falling 
off.  Towards  night,  when  all  is  ready,  the  women  who  have 
spent  the  day  at  the  men’s  camp  are  painted  with  red  ochre 
and  go  to  summon  the  other  women  and  children  for  the  festal 
night.7 

In  some  tribes  such  sexual  intercourse  is  much 
more  common  than  in  others.  Among  the  Warra- 
munga, e.g.,  it  is  carried  on  night  after  night 
during  the  performance  of  sacred  ceremoni^. 
The  lending  of  women  follows  certain  rules  which 
vjury  according  to  tribal  conditions.  Under  certain 
oixcumstances  women  are  lent  only  to  men  be- 
longing to  another  division  of  a tribe;  on  other 
occasions  only  to  men  belonging  to  a man’s  own 
division  of  it. 

An  Instance  is  recorded  where,  because  the  men  of  one  moiety 
of  a tribe  had  built  a mound  for  another  moiety,  the  head  w»n 
of  the  moiety  for  whom  the  mound  had  been  built  brought  his 
wife  up  near  to  the  other  group,  secreted  her  in  the  bush,  and 
escorted  the  head  man  of  the  other  group  out  to  have  inter- 
course with  her.8 


On  other  occasions  women  in  the  Warramnnga 
tribe  are  lent  to  men  who  ordinarily  would  not  be 
permitted  to  approach  them — e.g.,  men  who  are 
sent  out  to  bring  in  the  bones  of  a dead  person 
before  the  ceremony  connected  with  the  rites  of 
burial.  On  this  occasion  the  father  of  the  dead 
person,  or  in  his  absence  some  tribaJ  father,  lends 
the  woman.  Often  messengers  are  sent  out  with 
dead  men’s  bones  to  summon  other  groups  to  the 
performance  of  some  ceremony  ; on  such  occasions 
not  only  are  women  lent  to  the  messengers,  but  a 
general  interchange  takes  place.  In  some  tribes 
the  messengers  will  take  women  with  them.  When 
they  have  delivered  their  message,  they  leave  them 

1 Spencsr-OUlenb,  p.  184.  t 

p.  186.  »/b!p.  186. 

• 26.  p,  136  L 7 Jb.p,  187.  • Ib,  p.  188  f 


a little  way  out  in  the  bush,  where  they  are  visited 
by  men  of  the  other  group,  who,  irrespective  of 
class,  have  intercourse  with  them.  It  is,  however, 
a prerequisite  to  such  intercourse  that  they  should 
have  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  messengers  or 
should  have  agreed  to  the  request  that  they  oring. 
When  men  of  one  group  go  to  exact  vengeance  of 
another  group  by  killing  a man,  it  is  customary 
to  offer  to  the  messengers  the  use  of  women.  K 
the  offer  is  accepted,  it  is  a sign  of  reconciliation  ; 
if  it  is  rejected,  it  is  a sign  that  full  vengeance  will 
be  exacts.  ^ 

Except  in  the  Urabunna  tribe,  where  group- 
marriage  prevails,  the  men  have  individual  wives. 
Under  ordina^  circumstances  for  a man  to  have 
intercourse  witn  a womam  who  does  not  belong  to 
his  group  of  lawful  wives  would  be  a very  grave 
offence,  liable  to  be  punished  by  death.  It  is  only 
in  connexion  with  ceremonies  and  the  sending  out 
of  messengers  that  irregular  intercourse  is  allowed. 
In  a few  special  cases  the  lending  of  women  may 
be  ekjplained  as  a return  for  some  service  renderea, 
but  m most  cases  it  is  clearly  due  to  another 
motive.  It  is  supposed  to  have  some  supernatural 
potency.* 

liiTXRATUU. — S.  R.  Driver,  A Critieal  and  BxegUical  Com- 
mentary  on  DeuUronomv  (JCCy»  Edinburgh,  1896,  p.  264  f.; 
E.  W.  Hopkins,  The  Reltgiont  y India j B<»toQ,  18^  London, 
1896,  p.  491  f.;  PhaUUm:  a Deeoriptum  of  the  Wonhxp  q/ 
Lingam-Yonx  (anonymou^,  London  (privately  printed),  1889, 
p.  48  f.  ; G.  F.  Moore,  Biot,  of  ReBauma,  New  York,  1918, 
Edinburgh,  1914, 1.  848  f.;  Spencer-GiUenb.  ch.  Iv. : W.  H.  R. 
Rivers,  Hxet,  of  Melanetian  Society ^ Cambridge,  1914,  L 
8861. ; is.  Buckley,  Phdtlieiem  in  Japan,  Chicago,  1898. 

Georgs  A.  Barton. 

SOLEMN  LEAGUE  AND  COVENANT 

The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  was  the  formal 
undertaking  entered  into  in  the  late  autumn  of 
1643  by  the  Scottish  General  Assembly  and  Estates 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  English  House  of  Com- 
mons and  House  of  Lords  on  the  other,  with  a view 
to  making  common  cause  against  Charles  L in 
his  civil  and  ecclesiastical  policy.  The  agreement 
took  the  form  of  a religious  covenant  by  tne  strong 
desire  and  insistence  of  the  Scots,*  who  had  become 
familiar  with  this  more  serious  form  of  agreement 
in  their  recent  ecclesiastical  history.  Banda  had 
not  been  nnknown  in  Scottish  oivO  matters,  the 
most  noted  being  the  Douglas  Band  and  the  band 
for  the  murder  of  Damley  in  1567.  But  from 
the  era  of  the  Reformation  onwards  covenants  had 
been  common  and  stringent.  The  first  Covenant* 
was  signed  on  3rd  Dec.  1657  by  Argyll,  Glencaixn, 
Morton,  Lome,  and  Erskine  of  Dun.  Between 
t^  date  and  1643  almost  twenty  bands  were 
signed  or  planned,*  the  most  famous,  ^rhaps. 
bemg  the  band  of  27th  April  1560  and  the  National 
Covenant  of  1638.  They  were  kindred  in  several 
respects.  They  were  all  purely  Scottish  in 
hearing  and  reference,  and  they  were  definite 
and  emphatic  in  repudiation  of  Koman  Catholic 
doctrine  and  practice.  But  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant,  while  it  had  great  similarity  to 
those  earlier  Imnds  in  its  strong  anti-Romanism, 
differed  in  a marked  way  from  them  in  its  inter- 
national character  and  in  its  international  purpose. 
It  was  ‘a  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  for  Re- 
formation and  defence  of  Religion,  the  Honour 
and  Happinesae  of  the  King,  and  the  Peace  and 
Safety  of  the  three  Elingdomee  of  Scotland. 
EMland,  and  Ireland.** 

Tne  special  form  of  it  was  not  of  English  devis- 

I Sp«ncer-Qinen)>,  p.  189  f.  8 Ib.  p.  140  ff . 

> Robert  Baillie,  Lotten  and  Joumala,  Edinburgh, 

1841-4^  U.  90. 

4 A.  R.  MsoBwan,  A Hiet,  of  the  Church  in  Sootland,  London, 
1918-18,  ii.  79. 

® D.  Hay  Fleming,  The  Story  of  the  SeoUieh  Covenante  in  Out- 
line, Edinburgh,  1004. 

« A.  Peterkin,  Recorde  of  the  Kirk  of  Sootland  from  18S8  te 
1660,  Edinburgh,  1888,  p.  862. 
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ing;  the  sabetantial  agreement  was  of  English 
seeing.  It  took  form  comparatively  late  in  1643, 
hut  vaxions  steps  towards  it  had  been  taken  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  1642.  The  earliest  move- 
ments towards  common  action  between  the  English 
and  Scottish  Puritan  leaders  are  not  known.  But 
in  the  ^ginning  of  1642,  after  the  outbreak  of 
rebellion  in  Ireland,  *the  English  Parliament 
agreed  to  pay  both  English  and  Scottish  troops’ 
to  serve  tnere.^  The  promise  to  the  Scots  was 
not  kept,  owing  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  Scottish  sympathizers  with  the  Parliament 
had  to  find  means  in  Scotland  to  defray  the  cost 
of  fo^,  clothing,  and  pay  of  the  Scottish  army. 
In  Feb.  1643  vmuntary  contributions  were  asked 
for,  and  the  response  was  general,  Argyll  giving 
£1000  sterling,  and  Alexander  Henderson,  the 
Covenanting  leader,  1000  merks.  That  there  were 
negotiations  for  doser  relations  between  the 
English  Puritans  and  the  Scottish  Covenanting 
party  appears  from  emphatic  protests  made  by 
Charles  L himself  to  the  Scottish  Privy  CounciL 
In  these  protests  is  to  be  found  a strange  mixture 
of  self-deception  and  clear  reading  of  the  aims 
of  the  EngUsh  Independents  In  their  little  sym- 
pathy with  fundamental  Scottish  religious  ideas, 
^us,  on  2l8t  April  1643,  the  king  reminds  his 
Scottish  subjects : 

*Wee  reqoira  our  good  subject*  there  to  consider  that  the 
persons  who  have  contrived,  lomented,  and  doe  still  maintaine 
^ese  blo<xlia  distinctions  and  this  unnatural!  dviU  warre,  what 
pretence  soever  they  make  of  the  true  reformed  Protestant 
religion,  are  in  truth  Brownists,  Anabaptists,  and  other  indepen- 
dent sectaries,  and,  tho  they  seeme  to  desire  a uniforxnitie 


author  of  the  whole  document,  was  Archibald 
Johnston  of  Waristoun,  whose  Diary  has  this 
entry  under  Sunday,  22nd  June  1651 : 

' My  soule  blesseth  Him  for  making  use  of  me  in  the  draughts 
of  the  Kational  Covenant,  Solemn  League  and  Solemn  Acknow- 
ledgement, whereof  the  first  scroll  was  from  EQm  to  me.'  1 

Hay  Fleming  goes  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  ‘may  have  been 
entirely  from  Waiistoun’s  pen.’*  waristoun  was 
supremely  loyal  to  it;  and  ‘he  looked  on  the 
Covenant  as  the  setting  Christ  on  his  throne.’* 

While  the  English  commissioners  were  in  Edin- 
burgh, no  serious  changes  were  made  in  the  agree- 
ment, although  it  was  seen,  as  Baillie  has  noted, 
what  the  drift  of  Vane  and  his  associates 

was.  On  their  return  to  England  with  the  Scottish 
proposals  Parliament  on  28th  Aug.  1643  remitted 
he  League  and  Covenant  to  the  Westminster 
Assembly  of  Divines  ‘to  take  into  consideration 
the  lawfulness  of  it.’  Certain  alterations  were 
made. 

Thu*  for  *aooording  to  the  Word  of  Ood’  wm  fubctiitatad  the 
more  grvuirded  expreaeion  * m far  as  in  my  oonadence,  I shall 
conceive  it  to  be  according  to  the  Word  of  Qod.’  There  was 
discussion  upon  the  undertaking  *to  extirpate  Popery,'  'it 
being  a very  nice  business  to  know  what  Popery  ^ and  what  is 


govemement  quhatsoever,  as  they  ar  ftom  consenting  to  the 
episoopall.'  * 

Various  proposals  were  made  to  the  Scottish 
States  and  General  Assembly  from  time  to  time. 
At  length,  in  Aug.  1643,  a decisive  step  was  taken 
when  Ae  English  Parliament  formally  dispatohed 
commissioners  to  Edinburgh  to  ask  for  an  alliance 
with  the  Scots.  The  commissioners  landed  at 
Leith  on  7th  August.  Even  then  the  situation 
was  singularly  indefinite.  ‘One  night  all  were 
bent  to  go  as  Redders  (mediators)  and  friends 
to  both,  without  syding  cdtogether  with  Parlia- 
ment.’ Baillie  was  of  tho  number  who  favoured 
this  proposal.  ‘But  Waristoun,  his  allone, 
did  snow  the  vanitie  of  that  motion,  and 
the  impossibilitie  of  it.**  Alexander  Henderson 
is  usufiQW  credited  with  the  authorsMp  of  ^e 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  but  this  assertion 
requires  to  oe  qualified,  if  not  alto^ther  put 
aside.  The  English  oommiasioners  yielded  to  the 
Scottish  pressure  for  a religious  covenant — a 
concession  the  more  easily  made  because  of  the 
English  Parliament’s  necessity,  and  because  of 
the  serious  sentiments  of  the  early  Reformers 
both  in  England  and  in  Scotland  when  le^ing 
statesmen  saw  the  need  not  only  of  an  alhance 
between  the  Protestants  of  the  two  countries 
but  also  of  their  giving  this  alliance  a religious 
basis.*  But  di£6oulties  arose  after  this  prelimmary 
agreement. 

* When  they  were  brought  to  xu  In  this,  snd  Mr.  Hendeiwm 
had  given  them  a draught  of  the  oovenant,  ws  toer*  not  idee 
to  agree  on  the  frame ; they  were  more  nor  we  could  assent 
to,  for  keeping  a door  open  In  England  to  Independenda. 
At  Uuteome  two  or  three  in  private  accorded  to  that  drouoAt, 
whidi  an  our  three  Ck>aunittees  from  our  States,  our  Assemblie 
and  the  Parliament  of  England  did  unanimously  assent  to.'  > 

Henderson,  indeed,  was  spokesman  for  the 
League  and  Covenant  in  the  Assembly.  It  ‘was 
well  prefa,ced  with  his  most  grave  oration.**  But 
a leading  spirit  in  the  composition,  if  not  the 

1 Regieter  cf  tho  Privy  CounoQ  of  Scotland.,  Edinburgh,  1877- 
1018,  voL  vilL,  introd.  p.  viii. 

* h.,  vol.  viu.  p.  4867  » Baillie,  U.  88ff. 

* MaoBwan,  IL  118.  * Baillie,  U.  00.  •16. 


ic^,  ti  . . 

D’eans,  Deazis  and  Ohapters,  Arohdeaoons,  and  all  other 
eoolesiastioal  Officers  depending  on  that  hierarchy.’  0 

On  the  main  contention  in  the  Solemn  League 
and  Covenant  the  contracting  parties  were  agreed. 

They  condemn  'the  treacherous  and  bloody  plots,  oonspir- 
acies,  attempts  and  practioes  of  the  enemies  of  Qod  . . . ever 
since  the  reformation  of  religion.*  They  discriminate  the 
condition  of  the  three  countries.  They  see  a remedy  for  the 
several  degrees  of  ndschief  in  the  different  countries.  'They 
are  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Ohurohes  of  God  in  the  three 
Kingdoms  to  the  nearest  oonjunotdon  In  religion,  oonfession 
of  faith,  form  of  Ohurch  government,  directory  for  worship 
and  catechising. ’• 

After  conjoining  in  milder  condemnation  prelacy, 
as  above  defined,  with  pope^,  the  Covenanting 
representatives  in  both  countries  pass  to  a different 
and  civil  subject  of  treaty. 

'reserve  the 

rights'and  privileges  of  the  Parliaments,  and  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdomes,  but.  strangely  enough,  considering  the  proximate 
end  of  the  Solemn  League, ' to  preserve  and  defend  the  Kings 
MaJesUes  person  and  authority,  in  the  preservation  and  defence 
of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of  toe  Kingdomes ; that  the 
world  may  bear  witnesse  with  our  consciences  of  our  loyalty, 
and  that  wee  have  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to  diminish  his 
Majesties  Just  power  and  greatnesse.*  t 

The  matter  of  the  Covenant  was  so  far  adjusted 
that  by  22nd  Sept,  it  was  sworn  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  by  26th  Sept.  1643  it  was  solemnly 
sworn  to,  in  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  by  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  and  112  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Plainly,  in  spite  of  the  grave 
seriousness  of  the  language  and  solemnity  of  all 
the  procedure,  there  was  room  for  conflict  over  the 
bond  of  union  itself.  The  Scottish  signatories  did 
not  see  the  irreconcilable  character  of  particuUr 
provisions,  nor  the  loopholes  in  the  portion  which 
appeared  to  provide  for  one  neat  international 
esby terian  Church.  The  English  representotiyes 
forgot  that  they  were  consenting  to  the  realization 
of  this  Presbyterian  ideal  in  spite  of  what  they 
regarded  as  verbal  safeguards.  There  was  a 
certain  lack  of  sincerity  on  both  sides.  Baillie 
tells  us  that  he  counselled  eschewing  ‘a  public 
rupture  with  the  Independents  till  we  were  more 
able  for  them  ’ — an  advice  ‘ which  even  Henderson 
1 Waristoun's  Diary,  p.  72,  ed.  D.  Hay  Flaming,  for  Scot. 

C^as  cf  the  Solemn  Lea^  and  Cotfmant, 
privately  printed,  Edinbuiyh,  X©18  (from  the  papers  of  the 
Edinburgb  BlbliM^^hical  Society. 

1 Bishop  Burnet,  Hist,  cf  His  Own  Time,  London,  1724,  L 28. 
4 John  Ughtfoot,  Journal  cf  the  Proceedings  cf  the  Atsombiv 
of  Divines  (Wi»,  ed.  J.  R.  IMtmaii,  London,  1824,  xiiL  ZOLX 
» Peterkin,  p.  862. 

6 /b.  T Ib.  p.  862. 
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^plaaded.’  * There  was  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
English  dislike  of  the  Scots  and  antagonism  to 
their  persistence  in  clinging  to  the  letter  of  the 
Covenant.  *The  Independents  laughed  at  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  as  an  old  almanack.  ’ ^ 
Cromwell  spoke  * contumeliously  against  the  Scote 
intention  oi  coming  to  England  to  establish  their 
Church  gfovemment  on  wnich  Cromwell  said  he 
would  draw  the  sword  against  them.*  * The  Eng- 
lish were  so  clear-sighted  and  the  Scots  so  idealistic, 
in  spite  of  recent  experience  of  unfulfilled  promises, 
that  the  signing  of  the  League  and  Covenant  was 
followed  by  an  undertaking  to  send  an  army  into 
England  for  which  the  English  Parliament  was  to 
pay.  This  led  to  difficulties  altogether  dififerent 
from  the  theological  or  ecclesiastical.  Early  in 
1644  the  Scotti^  army  crossed  the  Border  and 
materially  assisted  the  cause  of  the  Parliament  in 
the  north  of  England,  especially  in  the  battle  of 
^^ston  Moor  on  2nd  July  1644.  In  less  than  a 
year  came  the  further  de^^t  of  the  Royalists  at 
Naseby,  and  the  English  Parliamentaiy  leaders 
ceased  to  regard  the  Scots  as  necessary  for  the 
purpose  of  beating  Charles  L and  his  following. 
Th^  doctrinal  impatience  was  intensified  by  their 
growing  sense  of  practical  freedom,  and  their  com- 
parative political  liberty  led  to  a neglect  of  their 
pledged  word  in  the  treaty  which  followed  upon 
the  League  and  Covenant.  The  Puritan  leaders 
had  accepted  the  Covenant  and  the  ideal  of  an 
enlarged  Presbyterianism  as  the  condition  of 
receiving  military  aid,  but,  as  the  need  for  f^e 
latter  grew  less,  the  price  to  be  paid  seemed  in- 
different, not  imperative.  How  genuine  this 
grievance  was,  and  how  cruel,  appears  from  com- 
plaints made  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  from  the 
Kecords  of  the  Commission  of  the  OenercU  Assembly t 
where  the  neglect  of  the  Scottish  forces  was 
emphasized  by  the  serious  fact  that  the  same  in- 
difference was  not  shown  to  their  English  fellow- 
soldiers.  A F.  Mitchell,  who,  with  J.  Christie, 
edited  T?u  Records  of  the  Commissions  of  the 
GenercU  Assemblies  (1646-1649)^  dwells  upon  the 
discouraging  effects  of  this  c^culated  niggardli- 
ness, and  quotes  from  S.  B.  Gardiner  ® to  the  same 
purpose : 


*Thou|rb  the  hard  work  thus  devolved  upon  the  Scots, 
nothioff  nad  been  done  to  pay  or  to  eupplv  them.  An  assess- 
ment, indeed,  had  been  mjMle  upon  oertain  English  oountiee 
for  the  support  of  their  army,  but  not  a penny  had  been  raised, 
whilst  Fairfax's  troops  received  their  pay  fortnightly  with  the 
utmost  regularity.' 

The  deliberate  withholding  of  pay  and  supplies 
from  the  Scottish  army  was  douDtless  connected 
also  with  the  Scottish  attitude  to  Charles  i.  For 
not  only  was  this  exasperating  in  its  marked 
divergence  from  the  English  Puritan  antagonism ; 
it  could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  treatment 
which  the  Scottish  leaders  meted  out  to  Charles 
himself.  To  satisfy  them  he  was  to  become  a 
covenanted  king.  Yet  the  feeling  that  he  was  a 
specially  Scottiwi  sovereign,  who  had  a right  to 
homage  and  reverent  national  sentiment,  did  not 
fail,  cdthough  Scottish  ‘ doumess  * would  make  no 
concession  which  might  imply  failure  to  honour 
the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.  A striking 
illustration  of  this  somewhat  illogical  but  very  real 
feeling  about  the  king,  which  prevailed  from  the 
negotiations  about  this  agreement  until  the  death 
of  Charles  and  afterwards,  is  found  at  the  close  of 
a declaration  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  on  21st 
April  1648 : 


1 BailUo,  iL  117. 

3 John  Alton,  The  Life  and  Timet  cf  Alexander  Henderson, 
Edinburgh,  1836,  p.  634. 

S BaiUie,  ii.  246. 

4 8 roll.,  Edinburgh,  1892-1900  (Soot.  Hist.  Soo.,  zi.,  xxv., 
IviiLl 

4 Hist,  of  the  Oreat  CivU  War.  itf4S-49,  now  ed.,  London, 
1004-05,  iL  228. 


*And  in  particular  thia  Kingdom  of  Scotland  wHl  now  make 
it  evident  aa  they  often  declared.  That  their  quietneaa,  atability 
and  bappineaa  doth  depend  upon  the  safety  of  the  kinga 
Majestlea  Person  and  maintenance  of  hia  greatneeae  aoid  Royal 
Authority,  who  ia  Gods  Vice-Gerent  set  over  us  for  maintenance 
of  Religion  and  xninlatration  of  Justice  ; Having  ao  many  bands 
and  ties  of  duty  and  aubiMtion  to  his  Majeatie  and  hia  govern- 
ment, who  ia  our  native  King,  from  a longer  series  and  dlacent 
of  his  RoyUl  Progenitors  than  can  be  pai^leld  in  Europe,  That 
we  resolve  constantly  and  closely  to  adhere  thereunto,  aa  also 
to  all  the  ends  of  the  Covenant.'  i 

The  beginning  of  the  end  of  Scottish  Covenant- 
ing idealism  in  Its  first  stage  may  be  said  to  have 
appeared  with  special  significance  when  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament,  on  19th  May  1646,  voted  that  the 
Scottish  army  was  no  longer  needed.  This  led  the 
way  to  that  most  mis^ievous  cleavage  which 
separated  Scottish  and  English  Puritanism.  But 
this  was  augmented  by  the  other  severances  which 
accompanied  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  could  not 
possibly  have  any  feeling  but  hostility  to  the 
champions  of  a Covenant  wnich  bound  its  defenders 
to  extirpate  the  whole  system  of  popery,  which 
looked  only  to  the  least  worthy  of  its  representa- 
tives in  the  16th  cent.,  having  no  regard  (to  speak 
of  Scotland  alone)  to  men  like  Wardlaw,  Kennedy, 
Elphinstone,  Turnbull,  and  Robert  Reid,  bishop  of 
Orkney,  and  which  lived  in  constant  suspicion  of 
something  that  would  rival  the  massacre  of  the 
Eve  of  Dt.  Bartholomew.  Adherents  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland 
were  considered  to  be  little  better  than  papists 
because  they  tended  to  the  same  doctrines  and 
practices,  and  offended  Covenanters  by  their 
worldliness  and  political  subservience.  The  worst 
blow  but  one  came  when  the  meditated  unity  and 
approximate  uniformity  disappeared  before  (Jrom- 
well’s  Independent  triumph,  wnen  the  chosen  home 
of  Presbyterianism  and  the  Covenant  was  tyranni- 
cally governed  by  the  arch-independent  mmself. 
Absolutely  the  worst  calamity  emerged,  although 
it  was  not  seen  to  be  such,  save  by  clear-sighted 
saints  like  James  Fraser  of  Brea,  when  Charles  n. 
was  compelled  to  sign  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant — which  his  father  never  would  do — and 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  accepted  the 
signature,  well  knowing  that  it  was  false  in  fact 
and  in  spirit. 

The  I^toration  gave  victory  to  the  men  and  the 
forces  most  hostile  to  the  principles  which  were 
embodied  in  the  Solemn  League  and  Covencmt, 
and,  as  these  open  and  determined  opponents  were 
joined  by  weak  and  sometimes  worthless  and 
worldly-minded  men  who  had  themselves  been 
Coven  sjiters,  the  ruin  of  the  scheme  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  was  for  the  time  assured. 
Baillie  pathetically  records  the  closing  disaster  in 
May  1661 : 

‘But  wh«n  the  House  of  Oomxnone  did  not  only  vote  the 
Bishops  Into  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  to  he  burnt  with  the  hand  of  the  hangman,  all  onr 
hopes  were  turned  in  despoire.'  3 

This  W81S  the  burning  of  the  body  of  the  Covenant. 
The  spirit  was  not  aestrnctible.  For  a quarter  of 
a century  and  more  there  were  brave  Scottish  men 
and  women  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  the  ideal 
which  it  embodied,  and  those  who  had  marked 
only  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of  its  defenders 
saw  in  the  Revolution  of  1688  a modified  triumph 
of  what  had  been  contended  for. 

The  Revolution  Settlement  was  a modified 
triumph,  but  it  was  a triumph.  Yet  the  glory  of 
the  Covenant,  in  the  cloud  of  witnesses  from  * the 
Killing  Time,’  long  haunted  the  Scottish  mind, 
and  the  influence  of  the  age  of  the  National 
Covenant  and  of  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
consciously  associated  with  that  slightly  later  time 
of  martyrdom,  did  much  for  the  preparation  of  the 

1 Reeordt  of  the  Comaniesiont  of  the  General  Atsemblies  (1648) 
xL  11892]  471. 

* HL  470. 
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Disruption  of  1843,  which,  with  some  aulmixtore 
of  frj^ty  and  fallibility,  did  more  for  Scottish 
religion  tnan  any  other  event  since  the  Beformation. 
IdTULATUBS.— See  the  souroee  quoted  In  the  footnotes. 

Alexander  Lawson. 

SOLIDARITY. — Solidarity  is  a bond  which 
welds  together  living,  especiidly  human,  beings, 
when  they  belong  to  the  same  whole  or  are  mutnaQy 
dependent  upon  each  other.  It  is  first  of  all  a fact. 

(a)  It  is  a physiological  fact.  As  we  advance  in 
the  scale  of  Mings,  we  ol^rve  an  ever  more  perfect 
co-ordination  of  all  the  parts  of  living  organisms : 
primitive  organisms  are  aggregates  of  relatively 
mdependent  parts,  while  more  perfect  organisms 
aie  made  up  of  parts  which  mutually  condition 
each  other.  (6)  It  is  a social  fact.  There  is  a 
bond  between  the  child  and  its  parents  (at  least 
between  the  child  and  its  mother,  since  among 
some  peoples  paternity  does  not  count),  between 
the  members  of  a family,  a tribe,  or  a nation. 
As  civilization  advances,  individuals,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  shows,  specialize  and  become  dissimilar, 
but  society  becomes  more  coherent,  because  those 
specialized  individuals  require  each  other.  Attempts 
have  even  been  made  to  prove  that  society  is  an 
organism,  similar  to  physical  organisms,  with  a 
brain,  digestive  system,  etc.  But  that  is  ingenious 
comparison  rather  than  scientifically  demonstrable 
trutn.  Not  only  do  men  of  the  same  generation 
depend  upon  each  other,  but  each  generation  de- 
pends upon  those  which  preceded  it,  inherits  their 
possessions,  and  profits  from  their  labours,  dis- 
coveries, struggles,  and  sufferings;  it  also  suffers 
for  their  vices,  mistakes,  and  ignorance.  We  owe 
to  our  ancestors  the  language  which  we  speak, 
our  customs,  our  religious  ideas,  and  our  artistic 
and  scientific  heritage.  Besides  general  social 
solidarity,  which  is  based  on  the  family,  nation, 
state,  and  sometimes  even  on  larger  groups,  there 
are  special  solidarities— «.y.,  that  based  on  com- 
munity of  religion  or  profession.  As  a general 
rule,  the  smaller  the  group  of  men,  the  stronger 
is  the  bond  of  solidarity ; but  the  opposite  is  also 
sometimes  the  case  ; e.g.,  the  religious  bond  uniting 
men  of  several  nations  may  be  stronger  than  the 
bond  of  national  solidarity. 

As  is  clear  from  what  has  just  been  said,  the 
fact  of  solidarity  arises  both  from  causes  which 
are  independent  of  human  will  (this  is  the  case 
especially  in  the  natural  groups)  and  from  the 
voluntary  action  of  man  (e.y.,  we  create  or  extend 
a bond  of  solidari^  by  creating  or  extending  a 
political  or  a religious  organization,  although  the 
idea  of  establishing  a new  solidarity  is  not  nMes- 
sarily  the  predominating  motif  of  ^ese  creations 
or  extensions).  In  proportion  as  exchanges  of  all 
kinds  and  means  of  communication  multiply,  a 
bond  of  solidarity  tends  to  unite  the  whole  of 
humanity. 

The  fact  of  solidarity  has  become  the  starting- 
point  of  various  metaphysical,  theological,  and 
moral  theories. 

X.  Metaphysics. — One  of  the  chief  tasks  of 
philosophy  has  cdways  been  to  show  the  bond 
which  exists  between  all  bein^,^  even  beyond  the 
confines  of  humanity.  Pantheistic  systems  all  end 
in  a universal  solidarity,  since  all  beings  are  merely 
the  manifestation  of  a single  being,  the  deity. 
The  Br&hmanic  philosophy  of  the  Upani^adSf  in 
particular,  is  summed  up  m the  famous  Tat  tvam 
asif  ‘ That  art  thou,*  wmch  forms  the  foundation, 
adopted  by  Schopenhauer,  of  an  altruistic  ethic, 
i.e.  m the  fundamental  identity  of  all  beinga 

2.  Theology. — (a)  The  idea  of  original  sin,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  original  guilt,  rests  on 
that  of  the  solidarity  of  humanity  with  its  first 
father.  As  the  resmt  of  his  fall,  humanity  has 
become  sinful  and  guilty.  The  sin  is  transmitted 


from  generation  to  generation  as  a fatal  heritage 
These  doctrines  and  their  history  are  discussed  in 
special  articles.^  Here  we  shall  merely  observe 
(1)  that  the  conception  of  origin^  sin  is  sometimes 
metaphysico’physiological.  as  in  St.  Augustine, 
and  sometimes  rather  juridical  and  moral ; (2)  that 
the  way  is  prepared  for  these  doctrines  in  the  OT, 
where  the  idea  of  punishment  inflicted  on  children 
for  the  faults  of  parents,  on  a people  for  those  of 
its  chiefs,  is  so  prevalent  that  on  certain  occasions 
the  prophets,  especially  Ezekiel,  expressly  attack 
it ; this  idea  is  also  met  with  among  a great  many 
races ; (8)  that  the  idea  of  hereditary  g^t  is  self- 
contr^ictory,  but  that,  on  the  other  nand,  it  U 
certain  that  sin  is  not  only  an  individual  fact,  but 
also  a collective  fact,  and  that  the  sins  of  some  are 
often  the  cause  of  the  sins  of  others.  The  degree 
of  guilt  is  to  be  reckoned  from  that  of  the  sin,  out 
it  very  often  happens  that  habitual  or  present  sin 
is  imputable  not  so  much  to  the  one  who  is  aflected 
by  it  or  who  committed  it  as  to  others  who,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  have  determined  his 
moral  condition. 

(6)  The  work  of  Jesus  Christ  has  also  been  con- 
sidered from  the  point  of  view  of  solidarity,  not  so 
much  when  it  is  regarded  as  a vicarious  satisfaction 
(i,e.  when  emphasis  is  laid  on  the  punishnient  of 
the  Man-God  accepted  by  God  as  the  equivalent 
of  that  of  all  sinners)  as  when  the  idea  of  expiation 
is  emphasized  (t.e.  the  fact  that  Jesus  is  a member 
and  &e  chief  of  humanity,  and  that,  as  such.  He, 
the  innocent  one  who  had  no  penalty  to  fear,  freely 
accepts  that  which  sinful  humanity  deserved).  The 
idea  of  expiation  rests  completely  on  that  of  the 
solidarity  oetween  the  guilty  and  the  innocent 
which  makes  possible  the  substitution  of  the  latter 
for  the  former;  and,  when  we  say  that  a man  is 
expiating  his  own  sins,  we  are,  in  our  imagination, 
somehow  making  two  persons  of  him— a guilty 
man  and  a man  who,  alter  having  admitteid  and 
regretted  his  sin,  frees  himself  from  it  by  con- 
senting to  his  punishment,  who  freely  takes  upon 
himseS  the  condemnation  deserv^  by  the  former 
and  blots  out  his  mistake  by  sanctioning  the  moral 
law  which  he  has  violated.  It  is  in  this  Mnse  that 
Kant,  c.g.,  tried  to  rationalize  the  doctrine  of  the 
expiation  accomplished  by  Jesus  Christ.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory,  Christ  became,  as  it  were,  the 
personification  of  the  idea  of  the  repentant  sinner 
who  cu^cepts  his  penalty.  The  idea  of  an  expiation 
accompli&ed  by  an  innocent  jperson  for  guilty 
ones,  with  whom  he  is  connectea  by  some  kmd  of 
bond,  is  not  specifically  Christian,  but  Christianity 
has  in  a manner  transferred  it  from  the  objMtive 
to  the  subjective  mode,  by  showing  that  it  is  not 
the  exterior  fact  of  the  suffering  of  an  innocent 
one  that  saves  the  guilty,  but  the  moral  revolution 
that  this  fact  produces  in  the  heart  of  the  latter. 

3.  Ethics.— The  fact  of  solidarity  has  been  very 
frequently,  especially  in  recent  times,  taken  as  the 
point  (Tappui  for  ethical  theories.  L^on  Bourgeois 
especially,  in  a book  entitled  Solidariti,  has  shown 
the  interdependence  of  men  in  society,  and  the 
difference  that  exists  between  the  distribution  of 
the  advantages  which  it  ensures  to  its  members 
and  the  refid  services  rendered  by  one  claiss  or 
another  to  the  common  good.  These  services  form 
between  those  who  render  them  and  those  who 
receive  them  what  in  juridicfid  Ifiuaguage  is  called 
a qufiwi-contrfiwjt,  i.e.  a state  similfiur  to  that  which 
results  from  certfiiin  contracts.  The  moral  duty  of 
society  and  its  members  therefore  would  consist, 
above  fitU,  in  observing  this  quasi-contract  and 
in  paying  to  each  the  debt  contreicted  with  It. 
Morfidity,  thus  understood,  would  refidize  true 
justice  and  would  also  have  the  advemtage  ^ of 
possessing  a scientific  charfiu^ter  and  of  thus  resting 
1 See  *ztt.  OsiaufAL  Slk,  Sik  (Christiaa). 
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on  a solid  foundation.  It  may  be  objected  to  this 
theory  that  the  fact  alone  does  not  create  the  law, 
and  that  the  idea  of  a quasi- contract  is  not 
sufficient  to  produce  the  latter  from  the  former. 
The  relations  between  men  are  far  too  complex 
and  unstable,  their  value  far  too  much  subject  to 
discussion,  to  apply  the  idea  of  quasi-contract  to 
them  and  to  dii^ntangle  the  consequences  which 
they  involve.  It  is  impossible  to  triumph  over  all 
the  iniquities  which  are  included  in  numerous 
explicit  contracts.  Moreover,  this  idea  of  a social 
debt  resting  on  a quasi- contract  is  much  too 
external  to  Mcome  the  principle  of  an  ethic.  It 
ar^es  from  a fact,  simply  as  a fact,  but,  con- 
sidered thus,  it  is  incapable  of  transforming  the 
conscience  or  stirring  the  heart.  Of  itself  it  will 
not  prevent  any  one  from  trying  to  reduce  his 
debt  as  much  as  possible,  and,  then,  once  he 
believes  that  he  has  paid  it,  allowing  himself  to 
be  ruled  by  egoism ; it  at  least  limits  as  much  as 
extends  altruistic  activity.  Similar  remarks  apply 
to  the  theory  of  reparative  justice  developed  by 
A.  Fouillde  in  his  SciencB  socials  contemporaine. 
This  philosopher  insists  mainly  on  the  solidarity 
between  the  different  generations  of  men  and  on 
the  fact  that  this  holds  of  the  poor  classes  especi- 
ally, because  in  the  past  they  ^d  not  receive  the 
property  to  which  they  were  entitled  or  get  the 
remuneration  for  their  services  which  was  their 
due.  He  asks,  therefore,  that  these  injustices 
should  be  redressed,  but  he  himself  recognizes 
the  great  difficulty  that  there  is  in  determining 
the  subjects  of  the  rights  which  he  proclaims  and 
in  determining  what  is  due  to  such  or  such  a 
person  on  account  of  past  injustices.  Thus  in 
practice  he  reduces  reparative  justice  almost  to 
conferring  the  benefit  of  education  on  all,  in  order 
to  put  within  their  hands  the  means  of  rising  in 
the  social  sosJe. 

In  presence  of  these  theories  we  may  affirm  that 
solidarity  can  supply  a principle  of  morality  only 
if  it  is  accompanieu  by  a sentiment,  as  in  the  case 
of  family  or  national  solidarity,  and  to  a certain 
extent  of  other  solidarities  also  (s.^.,  that  of  the 
members  of  a religious  society),  or  if  it  is  considered 
in  the  light  of  a principle  of  justice,  it  being 
previously  understood  that  this  principle  is  purely 
rational  (e.y.,  that  of  the  equality  of  ^ men,  from 
which  it  follows  that  there  must  be  equality  in 
their  exchanges  of  services),  or  that  it  is  a relimous 
principle  (s.y.,  that  of  the  love  of  one’s  neighrour 
for  the  love  of  God), 

According  to  the  principle  which  we  adopt,  we 
shall  take  more  or  less  account  of  the  fact  of 
solidarity,  and  we  shall  consider  ourselves  more 
or  less  obliged  to  extend  existing  solidarities,  to 
tighten  their  bonds,  to  obtain  from  them  only 
results  that  are  beneficial  to  other  men,  and  to 
avoid  the  unfavourable  oonsequenoee  that  might 
also  be  deduced  from  them  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
only  under  these  conditions  that  solidarity  can 
pass  from  the  state  of  a simple  fact  to  that  of  a 
mora^rinciple. 

In  Christian  social  circles  the  idea  of  solidarity 
is  greatly  insisted  on  as  helping  to  persuade  men 
to  perform  their  duty  towards  the  disinherited  of 
tMs  world.  The  name  ‘ solidarities  * has  even  been 
given  to  ce^in  schemes  which  are  concerned  with 
grouping  either  members  of  a parish  or  edl  Idnds 
of  persons,  rich  and  poor,  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
aid,  both  spiritusd  and  materim.  But  in  these 
circles  solidarity  is  regarded  not  as  a simple  social 
fact,  but  as  a divme  law  which  is  specially  shown 
forth  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  is  why  we  are  able 
to  obtain  the  practical  results  that  we  do  from  it. 

In  the  economic  world  the  idea  of  solidarity  is 
shown  in  the  creation  of  all  kinds  of  associationB, 
Go-operating  in  production,  distribution,  credit. 


etc.  Some  of  these  associations,  it  is  true,  are 
concerned  only  with  the  interest  of  the  partici- 
pants, and  as  a result  they  endeavour  merely  to 
create  a new  fact  of  solidarity,  profitable  to  tneir 
members  alone,  not  to  transfer  solidarity  in  the 
name  of  justice  and  love  from  the  conmtion  of 
a fact  to  that  of  a moral  principle;  but  others 
endeavour  to  accomplish  the  education  of  their 
members  in  the  sense  of  developing  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  even  outside  the  bounds  of  any  given 
association.  If  the  principle  of  justice  and  love 
summons  us  to  extend  ana  increase  the  benefits  of 
solidarity,  it  also  summons  us  to  suppress  all  its 
unpleasant  results — e.g.,  to  wage  war  upon  here^- 
tary  vices  and  diseases  and  get  rid  of  all  unjustified 
responsibilities  in  our  laws  and  customs,  especially 
in  the  penal  law  which  formerly  (and,  in  our  own 
time,  among  savage  races)  often  punished  the 
innocent  along  with  or  for  the  guilty. 

Solidarity  is  frequently  contrasted  with  fraternity 
(a  word  wmch  denotes  merely  a vague  sentiment) 
and  with  charity  (which  implies  the  humiliating 
idea  of  dependence  of  the  weak  and  the  poor  on 
the  powerfm  and  the  rich).  It  is  certain  tnat  the 
feeling  of  sympathy  which  accompanies  certain 
facts  of  Bolidanty,  and  the  feeling  of  obligation 
which  arises  from  the  connexion  of  the  fact  of 
solidarity  with  the  principle  of  equal  justice  for 
all,  is  stronger  than  the  general  sentiment  of 
human  fraternity.  As  regards  charity,  it  always 
retains  its  place  alongside  of  soliderity,  for  it  alone 
takes  an  interest  in  the  unfortunates  who  have  not 
the  right,  in  certain  cases  at  least,  to  invoke  any 
solidarity,  and  especially  the  guilty  ones  who  have 
disregarded  it. 

Perhaps,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion,  it  would  be 
better  to  keep  the  word  * solidarity  * for  the  simple 
fact  of  the  various  bonds  which  unite  men,  and 
to  designate  the  feeling  which  accompanies  it  or 
the  principle  which  applies  to  it  by  the  terms 

* sympathy’  and  * obligation,’  founded  on  solidarity, 
or  other  equivalents. 

Litbratou. — See  the  Booiologloftl  and  moral  treatieee  and 
manuals,  works  on  Ohnstian  dc^nmatics.  Biblical  theology,  and 
history  of  religions;  also  E.  Bersier,  La  SolidariU^,  Paris, 
1870 : C.  Secxetan,  La  PhUotopkU  ds  la  librrtfi,  do.  1879 ; H. 
Marion,  Ds  la  SotidariU  momZe,  do.  1880 ; A.  FouiUde,  La 
S«iane«  tcnale  oontsmporainSf  do.  1880 : N.  Recolin,  Saluiairu, 
do.  1894 ; R.  Worms.  Organirme  et  socUU,  do.  1898 ; 1.  Izoolet, 
Ita  Cits  fnodsm«4,  ao.  189fi ; L,  Boxirgeols,  SolUlariUff  do. 
1912 ; C.  Andler,  * l>a  Quaei-oontrat  et  de  M.  Ldon  Bouraeois,' 
In  Revxu  de  mStaphgeiqiu  et  de  morale,  1897,  p.  620 ; A.  Dariu, 

* Bdflexions  d'nn  philoeophs  snr  one  question  du  jour,  la  solid- 
aritd,’  ib,  p.  120,  and  * Encore  quelques  Reflexions  sur  le  qxiasi- 
contrat,’  ib.  1898,  p.  118.  See  also  artt.  Sooiolooy  and  Ouooiai. 

Sw.  E.  Ehrhardt. 

SOLIPSISM. — 1.  History  of  the  term. — It  is 
not  known  who  invented  the  term  * solipsism  ’ and 
introduced  it  into  philosophical  terminology.  In 
1652  an  apostate  Jesuit,  Giulio  Clemente  Scotti, 
published  under  the  title  of  La  Monarchis  des 
Solipses  what  purports  to  be  a translation  of  a 
tract  called  Monarckia  Solipsorwm  by  one  Melchior 
Inchofer.  Cr6tineau-Joly  ^ attributes  the  author- 
ship to  Scotti  himself.  The  tract  is  a satire  on  the 
self-seeking  policy  pursued  by  the  Jesuit  order. 
The  * Kingdom  of  S^-Aloners,’  *.«.  self-seekers  or 
e^iato,  is,  on  the  model  of  Sir  Thomas  More’s 
Utopia,  described  as  a distant  island,  and  an 
account  is  given  of  the  constitution,  maxmers,  cmd 
customs  of  its  inhabitants.  The  name  * solipses  ’ is 
alleged  to  mean  * dans  le  langage  des  Magoguea  ’ 
the  people  living  under  the  providence  of  many 
gods,  the  allusion  being  to  the  skill  with  which  the 
J esuits  secure  everywhere  the  favour  of  the  powers 
that  be.  It  is  also  punningly  connected  wicn  soieU. 
Subsequently  the  term  solipsists  seems  to  have 
been  a current  label  in  France  for  the  Jesuits,  with 

1 Hist,  religieute,  politique  et  UtUraire  de  la  Compagnie  de 
Jisus,  e Tola.  Paris.  1844M. 
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reference  to  their  selfishness.  Solipsismus  is  found 
for  the  first  time  in  Kant’s  Critique  of  Practical 
Iteaaon  as  the  Latin  terminits  technicus  for  the 
German  Selbatsucht.  The  passage  runs ; 

‘All  the  InollnAtione  together  (which  can  be  redaoed  to  a 
tolerable  eystem,  in  whi<%  case  their  aatietaction  la  called 
happineaa)  oonetitute  ielf’Ttgard  (ioKptitmusy.  This  it  either 
the  that  consiate  in  an  exceaalve  fo7idru$§  for  oneaelf 

(philautia\  or  aatlafaction  with  oneaelf  (arrogantia}.  TChe 
former  la  called  particularly  teljlshnsu ; the  latter  ulf-conceiL*  i 
W.  T.  Krug*  follows  Kant’s  usage  m identifying 
solipsism  with  moral  egoism  (’making  one’s  own 
self  the  end  of  all  ones  actions’),  but  gives  no 
references.  This  identification  is  stiU  repeated  as 
late  as  1890  by  F.  Kirchner.*  Meanwhile,  some 
time  during  the  19th  cent. , solipsism  was  transferred 
from  moraJ  or  practical  egoism  to  theoretical  (either 
epistemological  or  metaphysical)  egoism,  t.«.  to  the 
theory  that  I can  know  nothing  but  my  own  ideas 
and  that  I and  my  ideas  are  all  that  exists.  This 
view  was  called  simply  ‘egoism*  by  Wolf  (who 
treats  it,  rightly,  as  an  extreme  species  of  idealism), 
Mendelssohn,  Tetens,  and  other  l8th  cent,  writers. 
The  distinction  between  practical  and  theoretical 
egoism  is  clearly  made  by  Schojpenhauer.*  Eeid, 
Hamilton,  and  other  English  writers  rise  the  terms 
‘egoism,*  ‘pan-egoism,*  ‘^oistical  idealism’  like 
Wolf,  as  did  tJberweg  m Germ^y,  most  of  them 
representing  metaphysical  egoism  as  the  logical 
consequence  of  Berkeley’s  views.  Who  was  the 
first  to  substitute  ‘soUpsism*  for  ‘egoism*  m 
this  metapliysical  sense  cannot  be  determmed. 
Campbell  Fraser  is  said  to  have  used  the  term  in 
hislectures  as  early  as  1874-76.  It  certairdy  becarne 
current  in  philosophical  lecture-rooms  and  nooks  in 
the  seventies  and  eighties  in  England,  Germany, 
and  France.  Its  first  appearance  in  English  prmt 
is  in  A.  Barratt’s  Phyaicod  Mctcmpinc*  (1883), 
where  it  is  used  as  a familiar  term.  In  1892  the 
metaphysical  sense  is  given  exclusively  in  Ale:ns 
Bertrand’s  Lexiqua  de ^Uoaophic,*  In  1893  F.  H. 
Bradley  devotes  a chapter  to  its  refutation  in 
Appearance  and  Beauty^  In  Italian  aemetipai^ 
9jia  paiconomiamo  appear  as  synonyms.  Nowadays 
it  is  in  the  theoretic^  sense  alone  that  the  term  is 
used  among  philosophers.*  „ , „ . . ^ i 

2.  NIetaph3^ical  solipsism. — ^To  follow  in  detail 
the  development  of  the  metaphysical  theory  which 
is  now  called  solipsism  is  unnecessary.  Its  origins 
have  been  traced  to  Descartes’s  ‘ Co^to  ergo  simi,* 
to  Malebranche’s  remark,  * Les  sensations  pourraient 
subsister  sans  qu’il  y out  aucun  objet  hors  do  nous,’  * 
to  Berkeley’s  ‘ Esse  est  percipi.  * One  of  the  earliest 
and  most  complete  formulations  of  it  may  be  found 
in  F6nelon : “ 

‘Non  MUlement  tons  ces  oorpa  qn’il  me  iemble  •peroevoir, 
mats  encore  tons  les  esprit*,  qul  me  pamieeent  en  eociSti  *veo 
moi  . . . tons  oet  Stres,  dl*-fe,  peureot  avoir  irtM  de  r6rt  et 
n'Stre  qu*une  pur*  Illusion  qoi  se  pass*  tout*  entiire  an  dedans 
de  mol  eeul : peut-Stre  suis-je  luof  seal  tout*  la  nature. 
Modem  discussions  of  solipsism  have  been  n^d- 
lessly  embarrassed  by  the  paradoirical  habit  which 
many  philosophers  have  of  expressing  the  theory  m 
fbA  fii-of.  nlnrsL  * Have  wo  any  reason  to 


the  first  person  pluraL  * Have  wo  any  reason 
l Komea  CrUiqtu  qf  PnusticeU  Reaaon  ^ Work*  on  Vu 

• An  unusual  sense  appears  to  be  given  to  the  tem^  solipsism  * 
^ certain  French  phS^phers 
IHetlcnnai  ' ” - 


believe  in  the  existence  of  anything  beyond  our 
private  selves  T *,  asks  Bradley,  and  ne  goes  on  to 
use  such  phrases  as  ‘ our  private  self’  (stc).  That 
each  of  us  believes  in  the  existence  of  other  selves, 
and  generally  of  a world  beyond  his  private  self,  is 
of  course  a fact.  But,  wnen  the  rigid  to  that 
belief  is  challenged,  as  it  is  by  the  solipsist,  the 
scales  are  unfairiy  loaded  against^  the  challenge, 
if  the  examination  of  his  tnesis  is  conducted  in 
terms  which  assume  tiie  truth  of  the  belief.  ^ Solip- 
sism appeals  to  the  individual,  and  the  individual 
must  argue  the  pros  and  cons  out  with  himself, 
addressing  no  audience  until  he  has  gained  the 
right  to  believe  that  there  is  an  audience  to  address. 
The  thesis,  then,  to  be  examined  is  thm;  I alone 
exist,  amd  all  I experience  and  know  is  my  own 
self.  What,  on  this  view,  becomes  of  the  dw- 
tinction  between  mine  and  thine?  Will  it  be 
possible  for  me  to  distinguish,  e,g,t  l^tw^n  my 
own  body  and  the  bodies  of  others  ? Must  I claim 
that  all  things  are  mine  ? that  the  manifold  sounds 
I hear  are  aU.  my  own  voice  ? that  I am  the  owner 
of  all  there  is?  In  so  far  as  solipsism  denies  the 
reality  of  others,  consequences  such  as  these  might 
be  hdd  to  follow,  and  a quick,  if  somewhat  ]^amf uJ, 
refutation  of  it  might  be  secured  by  putting  the 
theory  into  practice.  But  the  i^oint  of  the  questions 
is  not  to  secure  a cheap  reductio  ad  abauraumf  but 
to  bring  out,  for  clearness*  sake,  the  fact  that  the 
solipsistic  argument  is  not  conducted  with  reference 
to  the  legal  and  social  relations  between  individuals. 
It  does  not  move  at  all  in  the  context  of  ‘ urt^ 
subj ective  intercourse.  * Hence  the  meaning  which 
solipsism  gives  to  the  terms  ‘ I ’ and  ‘ myself  must 
be  quite  different  from  the  sense  which  these  terms 
bear  in  social  experience.  This  point  is  moat 
important.  There  are,  we  may  say,  at  l^t  two 
senses  of  the  terms  ‘ I’,  and  ‘ myself.  There  is, 
first,  the  sense  appropriate  to  the  expen^ce  or 
living  as  a self  among  other  selvM,  of  being  a 
member  of  a world  of  selves  mutually  recognmng 
each  other.  This  sense,  and  the  experience  on 
which  it  rests,  the  soHpsUt  in  effect  deni^  by  bis 
thesis.  Hence  it  is  not  in  this  sense  tt^t  he  can 
use  the  terms  in  stating  his  th^is.  What,  then, 
is  t-his  second,  solipsistic,  sense  of  ‘ I ? , 

The  answer  is  that  ‘I,*  ‘my^f,  andallsimil^ 
terms,  in  the  solipsist’s  mouth,  can  denote  omy 
what  ‘this,’  ‘here,’  ‘now,*  and  such  ternm  denote, 
viz.  immediate  experience  in  its  present  that  and 
‘ what.*  They  are  mere  demonstratives,  pointmg 
to  or  expressing  the  feelings,  per^tions,  thoughts, 
etc.,  which  are  present  in  me.  ^ nie  here  does 
not  have  the  force  of  distinguishmg  my  feelmgs 
from  yours  or  anotheria  It  is  oidy  anoth^  way  of 
saying,  ‘ These  feelings  here  and  now.  In  short, 
the  whole  and  sole  pomt  of  solipsism  is  to  declare 
the  exclusive  reality  of  immediate  experience  and 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  transcendmg  that  ex- 
perienoe.  It  is  nothing  hut  m 
Lmediftoy  and  agamst  transoondenw.  To  affirm 
that  ‘I  alone  exist'  thus  “^e  that  my  *.a 


•olip«ism 

nend  nombre  d'sere*  inaiviauoi*,  ■uiwwmjwcusjiuww 
Ldbuls**  monediam  would  be  soUpsiatio  In  tbia  aenae. 

® ^Ipalazn  in  the  ethical  aenae  aee  artt.  Eoonu,  S»Lf 

® Da  la  Bioehtreh*  da  la  V4riUt  voL  L ch.  L ((Buvrea,  Peria, 

^ da  raxtatanca  da  Diau,  pt.  IL  oh.  L (CBuvre*,  Peri*, 

1787-92,  iL  188). 


‘these,*  present  feelings,  sensations, 
bare  psychical  facts,  are  all  there  is.  To  affirm 
that  * I can  experience  or  know  only  myself  mea^ 
that  these  present  feelings  do  not  imply,  pomt  to, 
mean  anything  other  than  themselvw,  are  not  a 
fra^ent  of  a vaster  world  transcending  them  m 
S^^ce  and  character.  It  cuts  down  the  unperae 
to  the  ‘ this — here — now  * of  immedia.te  experience. 
Of  modem  writers  no  one  has  seen  this  more  clearly 
than  Bradley : ^ ^ 

t.  b. 

1 Ch  xlx.  p.  228  of  6th  ed.  a^S)  ; hla  ctepter  on  ‘The  ^ 

aad^’e  Mine'  (ch.  xbc.)  ia  e**entlal  to  hi*  argument  against 
sollpflim  (oh.  xaa.X 
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To  deny  transcendence  is  to  deny  any  realitj 
beyond  the  momentary  thrill  of  experience.  It  is 
to  deny  past  and  future  except  as  pr^nt  felt  acts 
of  remembering  or  anticipating.  It  is  to  deny  the 
existence  of  material  things,  oi  the  physical  world 
or  nature,  except  for  this  moment’s  colours,  sounds, 
touches,  and  other  sense-data.  These  fleeting 
presences  are  all  there  is  of  * nature  ’ ; they  are  not 
signs  or  glimpses  of  a stable,  enduring,  orderly 
world  of  which  they  are  parts.  It  is  to  deny  the 
existence  of  other  minds  or  selves,  ».s.  of  centres  or 
complexes  of  immediate  experience  other  than  this 
present  one  which  calls  itself  * I.*  In  short,  the 
aenial  of  transcendence  is  a denial  of  all  inference 
emd  interpretation,  nay  of  all  judgment.  For  every 
judgment,  as  involving  a universal,  transcends  the 
‘ thLB  ’ in  its  bare  givenness  or  immediacy. 

These  sweeping  denials  might  of  themselves  be 
regarded  as  sufficient  to  discredit  solipsism.  Yet 
many  writers  have  been  content  to  say  that  solip- 
sism, though  it  carries  no  conviction,  is  theoretically 
irrefutable,  and  to  justify  the  fact  that  neither  in 
theory  nor  in  conduct  does  any  one  proceed  as  if 
solipsism  were  true,  by  appeal  to  an  ultimate  act 
of  faith  or  to  a venture  of  the  will — whether 
rational  or  irrational  remaining  a moot  point.  The 
pragmatist  certainly  has  an  opening  nere  to  say 
that  the  venture  * works  * ana  is  * made  true  * by 
its  success.^  Others,  like  Bradley,  have  marshalled 
elaborate  dialectics  for  refutation.  Bradley  cer- 
tamly  scores  a point  when  he  argues  that  the 
solipsist  has  no  right  to  say,  * Only  1 and  my  ideas 
exist,’  or,  * The  world  as  I Imow  it  consists  only  of 
states  of  my  own  mind,’  for  immediate  experience 
contains  no  such  division  into  subiect  and  object, 
into  an  ' I * and  its  ideas,  into  a mind  and  its  states. 
These  formulae  already  transcend  the  given — the 
one  thing  which  the  solipsist  is  committed  not  to 
do,  if  he  can  avoid  it.  The  rest  of  Bradley’s 
refutation  bolls  down  to  vauriations  on  the  theme, 

‘ He  cainnot  avoid  it.’  He  cauinot,  because  imme- 
diate experience  does  not  stay  immediate.  It  tran- 
scends itself.  ’I’  have  no  choice  in  the  matter. 
The  right  to  transcendence,  which  the  solipsist 
chadlenges,  is  thus  ultimate^  justified  by  appeal  to 
the  fawst  of  transcendence.  But,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
had  we  not  better  at  once  say  with  Hegel : * The 
**I”  is  thought  and  the  universal.  When  I say 
‘*1,”  I let  fall  all  particularity  ...*?*  In  other 
words,  immediate  experience,  the  solipsist’s  * I * and 
‘self,’  is  always  both  ‘that*  and  ‘what,*  both 
‘ this  ’ and  ‘ such,’  both  particular  and  universal, 
and  it  is  the  universal  in  it  that  ever  carries  it 
beyond  itself — ^the  life  in  it  of  the  whole  of  which 
it  is  a part. 

3.  Methodological  solipsism. — A few  present- 
day  philosophers  advocate  solipsism,  not  as  a meta- 
physical thesis,  but  as  a principle  of  method, 
l^trand  Russell,  arguing  that  physics,  if  it  is  to 
be  a genuinely  empinoal  science,  must  begin  and 
end  with  sense-data,  puts  forward  tlie  ideal  of 
oonstructing  physics  on  a solipsistio  basis.  The 
main  point,  in  practice,  would  be  the  exclusion  of 
the  testimony  of  ‘ others.’  The  only  evidence  ad- 
mitted would  be,  for  each  physicist,  his  own  sense- 
data.  A similar  methodological  solipsism,  the 
point  of  which,  however,  is  d&ected,  not  towards 
the  distinction  between  my  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  but  towards  the  distinction  between 
actual  phenomena  and  hypothetical  entities  assumed 
as  causes  or  grounds  for  phenomena  (‘metaphysics’ ), 
has  been  developed  by  Hans  Driesch.  Defining 
logic  as  * the  theory  of  order,’  he  claims  that  it  may 
be  ‘ founded  solipaistically,*  being  concerned  with 
the  ordering  of  what  I am  immediately  conscious  of  : 

1 SeS  sit.  PSAOXATUM. 

* Ph\U>$ophy  qf  Rights  Izxtrod..  1 4,  Add.  (eee  tr.  by  8.  W.  Dyde, 
London,  1896X 


‘ Sollpoism  Is  the  only  basis  of  philosophy  that  is  not  dogmatic ; 
for,  let  it  be  well  understood,  solipsism  does  not  say  that  1 
**  exist " as  a “ substance  **  or  something  else,  but  it  only  analyses 
the  fundamental  pre-phenomenon : 1 hav€  something  ooruciously. 
And  this  is  the  only  fact— though  not  a “fact”  In  the  usual 
sense — that  is  beyond  any  doubt. 

Solipsism,  then,  is  not  dogmatio,  not  even  in  a negative 
manner.  It  does  not  »s>y : What  I consoiouslv  have  is  nothing 
but  my  phenomenon,  ft  merely  sa^ : What  I oonsoiously  have 
is  oertainly  my  phenomenon — whether  it  “ be  ” anything  else  or 
not. 

But  now,  for  reasons  that  cannot  be  explained  here  in  fall, 
the  ordering  Ego  tries  to  go  beyond  the  limits  of  a pure  theory 
of  order  and  to  establish  the  concept  of  a something  that  **  is^ 
not  merely  in  so  far  as  it  is  consciously  possessed  or  possibly 
possessed  in  some  way.  Thus,  for  reasons  of  order,  the  theory 
of  order  gives  itself  up  and  asks  for  metaphysics.'  ^ 

The  methodological  solipsism  of  Russell  aud  Driesch 
concerns,  thus,  only  the  stcurting-point  of  know- 
ledge. Both  admit  the  necessity  for  transcendence, 
Russell  in  the  form  of  ‘logical  constructions,’ 
Driesch  in  the  form  of  metaphysical  hypotheses. 

LrrxJtATuaa— Besides  the  references  in  the  text  see  : T.  M. 
Baldwin,  DPhPy  s.v. ; R.  Eisler,  Worterhuch  der  phUoso- 
phiscKsn  Begriffe^t  8 vola,  Berlin,  1910:  C.  von  Wolf,  Psy- 
chologia  rattonalis^  Frankfort,  1784,  S 88 ; F.  Erhardt, 

Leipdg,  1804,  vol.  L,  ch.  x. ; M.  Keibel.  Worth  und 
Jrsprung  dor  phUosophischsn  Transeendsnz,  Berlin,  1886 ; R. 
von  Schabert-Soldem,  Grundlagen  oiner  ErkenntnisstheorU^ 
Leipzig,  1884,  ch.  ilL ; T.  Reid,  Works,  ed.  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  Edlnbuigh,  1846,  Notes  B and  O ^ J.  S.  Mill,  An 
Examination  of  WilUam  Hamitton’s  Philosophy,  London, 
1866,  ch.  X.  ff. ; Hans  Driesch,  The  Bistory  and  Theory  of 
Vitalism,  do.  1914,  p.  23311,,  OrdnungsUhre,  Jonn,  1912,  p.  2; 
Bertrand  Russell,  ‘Sense-Data  and  Physics,*  originally  pub- 
lished in  Seientia,  voL  xvi.  no.  xxxvL-4  [1914],  reprinted  in 
Mysticism  and  Logie,  New  York,  19W  (sw  e^.  j^l6S;.  ^ 

SOLOMON  ISLANDS. This  large  archi- 
pelago lies  in  the  western  Pacific  and  consists  of  a 
long  chain  of  islands  extending  from  150®  40'  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  to  162®  30'  £.  The  larger 
islands  are  mountainous,  the  highest  point  of 
Guadalcanar  reaching  to  10,000  feet.  All  have  a 
volcanio  basis;  the  island  of  Bougainville  in  the 
north-west  has  an  active  volcano,  and  the  small 
island  of  Savo  was  adso  actively  volcanic  when  the 
islands  were  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  16th 
century.  This  discovery  was  made  after  crossing 
the  Pacific  in  the  search  for  the  source  of  gold  and 
other  precious  objects  in  early  times,  and  the 
islands  were  named  after  King  Solomon  in  the 
idea  that  they  may  have  contributed  to  his  wealth. 
Many  of  the  individual  islands,  such  as  San  Cristo- 
val,  Florida,  and  Ysabel,  still  bear  the  names 
g^ven  to  them  by  the  Spanish  voyagers  in  the  16th 
century.  After  the  discovery  the  islands  passed 
out  of  sight  until  last  century.  In  1914  the  archi- 
pelago formed  a British  protecto^te  with  the 
exception  of  the  islands  of  Bougainville  and  Buka, 
which  fell  within  the  German  sphere  of  influence. 
The  interior  of  several  of  the  larger  islands  is  still 
unexplored,  but  the  smaller  islands  and  most  of 
the  coastal  districts  are  now  under  European  in- 
fluence and  are  the  seat  of  large  plantations, 
chiefly  for  the  production  of  copra. 

z.  Somatology. — In  physical  chaj'acter  the  in- 
habitants fall  into  two  groups  sharjply  divided  by 
a line  passing  through  Manning  Strait  and  the 
Russel  islands.  To  the  north-west  of  this  line 
the  people  are  very  dark,  and  on  the  whole  negroid 
characters  are  more  pronounced  here  than  to  the 
south-east,  though  many  natives  of  this  region 
combine  with  excessive  olackness  wavy  hair  and 
noses  almost  of  European  dunensions.  The  difler- 
ence  in  colour  aud  general  appearance  is  so 
pronounced  that  natives  of  the  two  regions  can  be 
distinguished  at  a glance  even  by  the  most  casual 
observer.  These  physical  differences  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  dividing  line  are  accompanied  by 
definite  differences  m dress,  especially  of  the 
women.  To  the  east  of  the  line  the  women,  ff 
they  are  not  completely  nude,  wear  grass  petti- 
coats, while  in  Ruviana,  Eddyatone  Island,  and 
1 Problem  of  IndtividuoZity,  London,  1914.  p.  76  L 
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Vella  Lavella  to  the  west  they  weacr  a remarkable 
garment  resembling  a knapsack  both  in  app^rance 
and  in  function,  but  covering  the  buttocks  instead 
of  the  shoulders.  These  differences  in  physioue 
and  dress  mark  out  the  Solomons  into  two  dis- 
tinct regions  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  this 
article  as  the  Eastern  and  Western  Solomons 
respectively.  , , , 

Surrounding  the  main  islands  there  are  a number 
of  small  outliers,  such  as  Bellona,  Rennell  Island, 
Sikaiana,  and  Lord  Howe*s  Island  (or  Ongtong 
Java),  in  which  the  people  are  Polynesians  in 
physical  characters,  but  in  some  cases  with  evident 
inmcations  of  Melanesian  mixture. 

s.  Languasre. — In  most  of  the  islands  the  languages  are 
characteristic  examples  of  the  Melanesian  family  with  few  such 
aberrant  forms  as  are  frequent  In  the  Santa  Oruz  Islands  and 
the  New  Hebrides.  In  a few  islands,  such  as  Savo,  Vella 
Lavella,  and  some  parts  of  Bougainville,  the  languages  belong 
to  a whoUy  different  family.  They  differ  widely  not  only  from 
those  of  the  Melanesian  stock,  but  also  from  one  another.  In 
certain  respects,  such  as  the  position  of  the  geniuve,  they 
resemble  the  non-Melanesian  languages  of  New  Guinea  and 
have  in  consequence  been  assigned  to  the  Papuan  femlly.  The 
people  who  speak  these  Papuan  languages  do  not  differ  appreci- 
ably in  physical  character  or  general  culture  from  their  ^gh- 
boars  who  speak  languages  of  the  Melanesian  family.  T^ese 
exceptional  languages  are  generaUy  regard^  as  survivals  of 
such  an  early  finguistic  diversity  as  is  still  present  in  New 
Guinea.  It  Is  supposed  that  these  early  langua^  ^ve  in  u 
but  a few  islands  been  replaced  by  languages  belonging  to  the 
general  Austrone^n  stock  and  that  the  languages  so  int^ 
duoed  have  taken  on  the  form  characteristic  of  the  Melanesian 

*^toe  smaU  outUers  in  which  the  people  resemble  the  Polv- 
nesians  in  physique  the  language  is  also  Polynesian  in 
character.  . , r 

3.  Social  organization. — The  special^ 
social  system  in  which  the  community  is  di^dded 
into  two  exogamous  moieties  with  mati^ineal 
descent  occurs  at  each  end  of  the  group,  in 
Cristoval  and  at  the  northern  end^  of  Bougainville. 
In  San  Cristoval  the  dual  organization  occurs  in 
the  central  part  of  the  ialaaid.  It  is  believed  that 
the  people  of  the  moieties  differ  in  physical  Md 
mental  characters,  and  there  is  a definite  tramtion 
of  hostility  between  the  two.  One  of  the  moires 
is  held  to  be  superior  to  the  other ; its  members 
may  not  be  enslaved  or  beaten,  or  subjected  to 
other  indignities,  and  its  name  is  Atawa,  which 
means  ‘seafarer*  or  ‘foreigner.*  These  differences 
provide  definite  confirmation  of  the  view  that  the 
dual  system  has  arisen  out  of  the  fusion  between 
two  peoples.  There  is  evidencse  that  the  dual 
^stem  was  once  universal  over  the  whole  of  the 
Eastern  Solomons,  but  there  is  no  sign  of  its 
presence  in  the  Western  Solomons  until  one  cjoniM 
to  the  northern  end  of  Bougainville,  whwe  it 
occurs  again  in  its  characteristic  form  and  closely 
related  to  the  similar  organizations  of  New  Britain 
and  New  Ireland.^ 

The  totemic  form  of  social  organization  is  more 
widely  distributed.  In  San  Cristoval  it  ocjcurs  in 
Santa  Anna  and  Santa  Catalina  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  island  and  again  at  the  western  end,  but 
with  the  striking  difference  that  the  totems  of  the 
eastern  islands  are  mainly  aquatic,  while  the 
western  totems  are  almost  exclusively  bir^.  lu 
each  case  descent  within  the  clan  is  matrilineal. 
There  are  similar  matrilineal  clans  in  Ulawa, 
though  with  one  or  two  excepti<>ns  they  have  no 
names  and  no  totems.  In  lorida,  Ysabel,  and 
the  western  end  of  Guadalcanar  the  totemism  is 
less  definite.  There  are  matrilineal  clans  each  of 
which  is  connected  with  certain  animals,  often 
birds,  but  these  animfiOs  are  grouped  with  other 
sacred  objects  under  the  term  tindcUOt  tiruiadho^ 
or  Hnda^o^  which  is  also  the  term  for  the  ghost  of 
a dead  ancestor.  In  Ruviana,  Eddystone  Island, 
and  Vella  Lavella  there  is  no  trace  of  totemic 
organization,  but  this  is  found  again  in  the  Short- 
land  Islands  and  Bougainville,  where  the  totems 
I ERB  ix-  836. 


are  universally  birds,  and  here  again  descent  is 
matrilineal. 

A third  form  of  social  organization  occurs  in 
Ruviana,  Eddystone  Island,  and  Vella  Lavella, 
and  probably  in  parts  at  least  of  Chqiseul.  Here 
there  is  no  form  of  clan  organimtiqn,  but  the 
social  organization  is  founded  on  kinship  or  genea- 
logical relationship.^  In  Eddystone  Island  a man 
all  those  with  whom  he  can  trace  relation- 
ship his  taviiXt  and  it  is  this  relationship  by  which 
marriage  is  regulated,  a man  not  being  allowed  to 
marry  any  woman  to  whom  he  is  related  through 
either  father  or  mother.  The  taviti  of  different 
persons  form  groups  which  overlap,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  corresponds  accurately  to  the 
descent  of  the  dual  and  clan  organizations. 

In  San  Cristoval  there  is  a remarkable  form  of 
adoption  in  which  a boy  is  adopted,  not  as  a son. 


father,  while  a girl  may  be  adopted  as  a mo^er  or 
a grandmother.  A child  so  adopted  assumes  the 
name  and  status  of  the  person  whose  jplace  he 
takes,  the  motive  assigned  for  the  practice  being 
to  ‘ keep  green  * the  memory  of  a deceased  person. 
By  this  process  of  adoption  a child  comes  to  be 
called  fawer  or  grandfather,  and  it  is  po^ible  that 
this  practice  accounts  for  certsdn  peculiarities  of 
the  nomenclature  of  relationship,  such  as  the  use 
of  a common  term  for  the  elder  brother  and  the 
son’s  son,  which  elsewhere  have  been  explained  by 
peculiar  forms  of  marriage.®  These  anomalous 
marriages,  such  as  that  with  the  wife  of  the 
father’s  father,  however,  occur  in  San  Cristov^ 
and  probably  form,  as  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia, 
the  starting-point  of  the  peculiarities  of  relation* 

definite  hereditary  chieftainship  is  general  in 
the  Solomons,  with  patrilineal  succession,  even 
where  descent  is  matriline^*  The  concept  of 
‘chief*  has  been  much  modified  by  European  in- 
fluence owing  to  officials  expecting  chiefs  to  t^e 
an  important  part  in  government.  In  their  original 
state  this  seems  to  nave  been  largely  foreign  to 
the  ideas  of  the  people,  the  main  functions  of 
chiefs  being  to  see  that  ceremonies  were  properly 
carried  out  and  that  duly  abundant  feasta  were 
provided  ou  these  occasions.  ^ In  recent  times 
certain  chiefs,  especially  in  Ruviana,  have  acq^uired 
great  authority  and  have  extended  this  beyond 
the  confines  of  their  own  island  or  district,  and^  it 
may  be  that  these  were  examples  of  a native 
tendency  to  extend  the  functions  of  a chief  to 
other  spheres  than  the  religious,  but  in  most  caaes 
these  functions  have  almost  certainly  been  du^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  external  influence.  In 
Eddystone  Island  chiefs  and  men  who  had  taken 
ten  heads  in  warfare  were  allowed  to  have  a second 

An  organization  called  AiatambeUaf  similar  to 
the  Sukwe  and  Momggt  of  the  New  Hebrides,  u 
known  to  have  been  present  in  Florida  in  the 
Eastern  Solomons  fifty  years  ago,  but  it  appears 
to  have  been  in  process  of  degeneration  soon 
disappeared  under  European  influence.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  presence  of  such  organizations  m 
New  Greorgia,  the  Shortland  Islands,  or  southern 
Bougainvifle,  but  they  reappear  as  the  Rukruk, 
allied  to  the  Dukduk  of  ^ew  Britain,®  m the 
northern  part  of  Bougainville,  and  occur  here  m 
conjunction  with  the  dual  form  of  social  organiza- 
tion. In  Santa  Anna  the  members  of  different 
totemic  clans  may  not  eat  food  cooked  at  one 
fire— a rule  which  in  other  parts  of  Melanesia 
holds  good  of  the _grade8  of  the  Sukwe  and  Manggt. 

4.  Religion. — This  has  an  elaborate  character  m 


IBREviL  Toa 
S Ib.  Till.  853. 

« Ib,  lx.  ssab. 
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which  rites  take  place  in  connexion  with  sacred 
beings  of  many  dixTerent  kinds.  These  beings  fall 
into  two  main  classes ; (1)  the  ghosts  of  the  dead 
and  (2)  spirits  which  are  not  known  to  have  had 
hnman  form.  These  two  classes  are  definitely 
distinguished  in  nomenclature!  though  the  native 
classmcation  so  formed  does  not  always  corre- 
spond with  the  distinction  between  ghosts  and 
spirits. 

(1)  Of  the  two  cults  that  of  ghosts  lies  more  on 
the  surface  and  tcdxes  the  more  important  place  in 
the  lives  of  the  people.  In  general  the  ghosts  who 
form  the  object  of  the  religious  rites  are  those  of 
near  relatives  of  the  person  by  whom  or  on  whose 
behalf  the  rites  are  performed,  but  occasionally 
certain  ghosts  have  become  the  object  of  a general 
cult.  Thus  in  San  Ciistoval  a ghost  named 
Harumae  is  propitiated  by  the  slau^ter  of  a pig 
when  the  people  are  going  to  war.  In  Eddystone 
Island  many  of  the  torruxiti  or  ghosts,  are  those  of 
men  long  aead  whose  names  are  uttered  in  the 
prayers  and  other  formulas,  and  these  are  probably 
the  men  who  originally  introduced  the  rite  and 
those  who  succeeded  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
ritual.  In  this  island  offerings  to  ghosts  take 

Slaoe  in  connexion  with  most  of  the  events  of 
fe — the  firstfruits  of  both  gardens  and  nutting, 
the  hrst  catch  of  bonito,  the  building  of  canoes 
and  houses,  the  healing  of  disease — at  various 
stages  of  war,  and  in  connexion  with  many  other 
ordmaoy  events.  The  more  important  rites  are 
known  only  to  a few  men,  and  this  knowledge 
forms  a kind  of  property  which  is  communicated 
to  another  only  on  the  payment  of  money.  In  the 
Shortland  Islands  offermgs  with  formulas  express- 
ing appeal  are  made  to  tne  ghosts  of  the  on 
sever^  occasions,  including  a fesist  of  firstfruits  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nut  season,  the  making  of  a 
new  meeting-house,  and  the  occurrence  of  sic^ess. 
When  the  offerings  are  made  to  dead  kinsfolk,  any 
person  may  officiate,  but  on  important  occasions 
the  chief  should  carry  out  the  ceremony. 

The  religious  rites  usually  take  place  at  special 
shrines.  In  the  Western  Solomons  offerings  of 
firstfruits,  etc.,  are  made  at  shrines  containing  the 
skulls  of  dead  relatives.  In  Eddystone  Island 
these  are  usually  in  the  form  of  half  a miniature 
house,  divided  longitudinally  along  the  roof-ridge, 
and  are  made  sometimes  of  stone,  sometimes  of  tne 
usual  materials  of  the  house.  In  Ruviana  they 
often  have  human  or  animal  forms,  and  receptacles 
of  skulls  made  in  the  form  of  animals  occur  in 
other  parts  of  the  Solomons.  The  offerings  at 
these  brines  usually  consist  of  puddings  meme  of 
yam,  taro,  nuts,  etc.  In  some  cases  these  puddings 
are  hung  up  at  the  shrine,  while  in  others  they  are 
burnt.  In  Eddystone  Island  there  are  also  shrines 
of  a different  land  consisting  of  heaps  of  stones 
including  one  which  stands  upright  lixe  a minia- 
ture monolith.  It  is  especially  at  these  shrines 
that  prayers  snre  uttered  which  contain  the  names 
of  men  long  dead,  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
shrines  are  the  burial-places  or  some  of  the  men 
whose  names  are  thus  preserved  in  the  ritual. 

(2)  Concerning  the  cult  of  the  spirits  which  are 
distinguished  from  ghosts  we  have  information  only 
from  two  localities,  San  Cristoval  and  Eddystone 
Island.  In  the  former  the  non-human  spirus  are 
called  figotM,  hiaona,  or  hicma.  PooU,  rocks, 
waterfsdls,  large  trees,  or  any  places  which  excite 
awe  are  thought  to  be  the  a^de  of  Jlgona,  but 
these  are  not  seen  and  are  not  the  object  of  any 
special  cult,  though  it  is  believed  that  the  Jigona 
can  take  captive  human  souls  and  thus  produce 
illness.  The  Jiaona  which  take  an  important 
place  in  the  religion  have  the  form  of  snakes. 
C.  E.  Fox  has  recently  discovered  that  the  being 
who  forms  the  object  of  a special  esoteric  cult  in 


Ulawa,  Hatoibwai,  is  a winged  serpent.  These 
Jigona  can  become  stones,  and  sacred  stones  are 
emecially  associated  with  them.  Prayers  are 
Offered  to  the  figona  to  restore  health  to  a sick 
man,  to  give  ram  in  a drought,  and  to  increase 
the  crops.  One  of  the  serpent  ^ona,  Agunua,  is 
more  important  than  the  rest.  Agunua  is  believed 
to  have  created  all  things.  An  annual  ceremony 
occurs  when  nuts  are  mrst  gathered  and  yams 
dug  in  which  offerings  of  firstfruits  are  made  to 
Agunua  at  a sacred  grove,  various  symbolic  rites 

a performed  in  order  that  such  arts  as  house- 
ing,  mat-making,  and  wood-felHng  may  be 
blessed  by  the  jigona.  The  most  frequent  offerings 
are  puddings  made  of  yam  or  nuts,  which  are 
partly  burnt,  partly  eaten  by  the  paxticipants  in 
the  rites.  Pigs  are  also  offered  and  occasmnally  a 
human  sacrifice. 

The  people  of  Eddystone  Island  believe  in  the 
existence  of  several  kinds  of  sacred  beings  which 
are  distinguished  from  the  tomato,  or  ghosts.  The 
most  important  of  these  are  the  tamaaa,  of  whom 
there  are  two  main  kinds — the  tamasa  vuvua,  who 
have  to  do  especially  with  crops,  and  the  tamasa 
vamlnUe,  who  are  concerned  with  the  weather. 
These  beings  made  man  and  the  land,  brought  in 
new  rites  and  inventions,  and  are  still  believed  to 
make  the  crops  grow  and  to  control  the  weather. 
They  are  generally  associated  with  special  localities, 
and  at  ea^  of  these  there  is  an  ancient  tree-stump, 
called  rtngge,  with  wom-away  branches  on  which 
arm-rings  and  other  offerings  hang.  The  most 
important  of  these  tamasa  m Vanavana.  or  the 
tamasa  of  Momsua.  He  created  man  without  any 
organs  and  with  legs  which  would  not  bend,  and 
called  in  a being  styled  tuturu  to  make  hands, 
feet,  eyes,  mouth,  nose,  and  genital  organs  with 
a stone  implement.  At  present  this  tamasa  is 
believed  to  live  underground  and  cause  earth- 
quakes. The  next  tamasa  in  order  of  importance, 
a female,  has  her  seat  at  NyatulokL  Tne  oroco- 
^e,  shark,  and  centipede  are  sacred  to  her.  She 
is  a tamasa  vambulo  and  produces  the  north-west 
wind.  Several  of  the  tamasa  are  connected  with 
animals,  and  a number  of  animals  such  as  the 
shark,  crocodile,  sting-ray,  sea-snake,  and  various 
species  of  ant  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  * little 
tamasa  * or  ‘ children  of  tamasa. 

The  tamcaa  of  Eddystone  are  especially  con- 
nected with  the  district  of  Narovo,  the  home  of 
the  bush-people  of  the  island,  and  most,  if  not  all, 
of  them  are  reputed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Ruviana.  They  exert  less  influence  on  the  lives  of 
the  people  than  the  tomato,  but  they  are  much 
revered  and  their  rites  are  elaborate. 


The  chief  of  these  is  the  votu  tamasa,  which  is  performed  st 
irregular  Intervals,  especially  when  the  crops  fall.  The  people 
go  to  Momara  with  offerings  of  arm-rings  and  food,  among 
which  a specla]  kind  of  txmana  is  essential;  they  sing  and  wail, 
and,  as  tnev  approach  the  spot,  call  out  the  names  of  all  the 
plants  which  are  used  as  fo<^  Rings  are  hung  on  the  renggs 
and  the  people  feast.  The  tamasa  is  asked  by  means  of  the 
ring  method  of  divination  1 what  has  made  him  angry  and  led 
him  to  interfere  with  the  food-supply.  The  ritual  has  several 
special  features.  Whenever  food  or  other  objects  pass  from  one 
person  to  another  they  must  be  thrown ; nuts  must  be  wrung 
off  the  bunch  and  not  pulled,  and  the  cooo-nuts  used  must  be 
carefully  lowered  from  the  tree  and  not  allowed  to  fall.  The 
ofBcdants,  called  iama,  are  men  specially  consecrated  by  being 
rubbed  with  certain  leaves  and  nuts. 

The  association  of  the  tamasa  with  deflnite 


localities  suggests  that,  though  they  are  not  in 


of  rites  to  control  the  weather.  One  tamasa, 
Magoana,  was  certainly  a man,  his  thigh-bones 
being  still  {preserved,  and  the  human  nature  of 
the  tamasa  is  supported  by  evidence  from  Vella 
Lavella,  where  beings  evidently  equivalent  to  the 
1 Sea  below,  9 7. 
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taTnasa  axe  called  mban^ara,  the  Eddystone  word 
for  ‘ chief.* 

Meet  of  the  tamasa  vambule  are  aharka;  it  is 
their  function  to  make  calm  weather  and  also  to 
protect  men  hrom  being  drowned  or  eaten  by  sharks. 
The  rites  are  of  vaxious  kinds ; in  one  the  officiant 
ties  the  stem  of  a plant  round  a leaf  taken  from 
the  shrine  of  the  tamasa,  walks  into  the  sea  with 
arms  extended,  and  bales  water  as  if  in  a canoe, 
uttering  a prefer  that  the  sea  shall  be  stUL 
In  many  of  the  formulas  the  names  of  beings 
are  mentioned  who  are  known  as  tenuUe-tamasa. 
They  are  said  to  stop  at  the  skull-shrines  and  were 
certainly  once  living  men.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  they  are  the  ghosts  either  of  the  men  who 
introduced  the  famo^a-cult  or  of  men  of  a later 
time  who  were  especially  skilled  in  the  knowledge 
of  its  rites. 

It  may  b«  noted  thjit  there  ere  severel  points  ol  reeemblanoe 
between  tne  tamasa  of  Eddyetone  end  the  figona  of  Sen  Cristo- 
veL  Both  care  for  agfriculture  end  the  weetber,  but,  while  the 
figona  are  chiefly  snakes,  the  snake  is  only  one  of  many  aolznals 
associated  with  the  iainata.  There  is  some  evidence  of  the 
association  of  the  tamasa,  and  especially  of  Che  weather-tamoso, 
with  morality.  The  tamasa  of  Momara  twists  the  limbs  of  an 
adulterer.  All  the  weather-tamosa  are  angered  by  adultery 
and,  by  raising  a storm,  break  the  canoes  of  the  offenders, 
whom  they  eaL 

In  Vella  Lavella,  where  the  beings  corresponding 
with  the  tamasa  are  called  mbangara,  those  con- 
nected with  the  weather  seem  to  be  the  more 
important,  and  offerings  are  regularly  made  to 
them  when  the  people  go  on  the  sea.  The  tamasa 
vuvua  of  Eddystone  are  also  represented  and  seem 
to  be  especially  connected  with  the  cultivation  of 
taro.  Snarks  are  mbangara,  or  ^e  connected  with 
rr^bangara,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  other 
animals  are  so  regarded. 

Another  saored  being  of  Eddjstone  Island  whose 
cult  is  also  found  in  Vella  Lavella  is  Mateana. 
This  being  is  associated  with  the  meteor,  shooting- 
star,  and  rainbow,  and  is  believed  to  caxry  a spear 
by  means  of  which  disease  or  death  is  innicted  on 
any  who  come  in  its  way.  Mateana  has  come  to 
be  associated,  prol^blv  by  a secondary  process, 
with  the  institution  of  tabu.^  In  some  cues  the 
injury  it  inflicts  follows  the  infraction  of  this  tabu, 
but  oisease  or  death  is  also  ascribed  to  chance 
encounters  with  the  spirit.  In  Vella  Lavella 
Mateana  is  propitiated  by  offerings  on  the  top  of 
the  house. 

A somewhat  similar  being  of  Edd3r8tone  is  called 
Sea,  which  is  much  feared  and  seems  to  be  a per- 
sonification of  some  form  of  wandering  light  which 
is  regarded  as  dangerous.  Sea  is  believed  to  carry 
a duo,  the  old  weapon  of  the  island,  in  place  of 
the  spear  of  Mateana,  and  probably  represento  an 
indigenous  belief,  while  the  cult  of  Mateana  is  of 
more  recent  introduction. 

Another  disease-producing  agen<^,  distinguished 
from  both  the  tamasa  and  tomats,  is  Ave,  to  whose 
activity  epidemic  colds,  and  possibly  influenza,  are 
ascribed.  Ave  is  associated  to  some  extent  with 
shooting-stars  and  the  rainbow,  but  is  quite  dis- 
tinct from  Mateana.  When  an  epidemic  ascribed 
to  Ave  visits  the  island,  the  natives  attempt  to 
ban  it  by  sending  out  to  sea  an  imitation  canoe 
which  is  Delie ved  to  carry  away  the  evil  influence. 
There  was  some  doubt  whether  Mateana  and  Ave 
are  individual  spirits  or  names  for  classes  of  roirits. 
The  Arifa-spirits,  which  are  believed  to  produce  a 
wasting  disease  accompanied  by  sores,  are  certainly 
a class.  Certain  men  are  believed  to  have  the 


power  of  inciting  the  kita  to  action.  After  asoer- 
tahiing  by  means  of  the  arm-ring  method  of 
divination  whether  the  kita  are  wiDing  to^  acti 
they  perform  rites  with  prayer  that  the  victim 
shall  exhibit  the  wasting,  sores,  or  other  symptoms 


of  the  disease. 


1 8««  below,  8 5. 


Two  other  classes  of  spirits  are  associated  with 
the  bush : (I)  the  tutwru,  or  mad  spirits,  supposed 
to  inhabit  the  bush,  where  they  live  upon  fruits 
and  nuts,  are  believed  to  drive  insane  any  person 
who  falls  into  their  power ; they  seem  to  be  to  a 
large  extent  the  ghosts  of  men  or  women  who, 
having  become  insane,  have  fled  into  the  bush  and 
died  there:  the  original  nature  of  the  t%Uuru  belief 
is  doubtful,  but  that  these  beings  are  believed  to 
have  formerly  taken  an  important  place  in  the 
spiritual  world  of  the  island  is  suggested  by  the 
part  assigned  to  a tutwru  in  the  legend  of  the 
creation  of  man;^  (2)  the  torruUs  munggomui^go, 
or  ghosts  of  the  bush,  of  which  one  called  Tara- 
bukoma  is  especially  malignsmt,  include  the  ghosts 
of  people  who  have  suffered  violent  death  in  certain 
ways,  ae  by  falling  hrom  trees,  and  of  women  who 
have  died  in  child-birth ; it  is  possible  that  they  also 
include  the  ghosts  of  the  indigenous  bush-people 
of  the  island,  though  it  is  more  probable  that  these 
are  represented  by  the  tuturu. 

Similsx  beings  of  the  bush  are  found  in  San 
Cristoval,  where  they  are  classed  with  the  ghosts 
as  ataro  hasimou.  The  people  of  this  island 
believe  in  sinnlar  malevolent  ghosts  csdled  adaro 
ni  matatoa,  beings  of  the  sea,  half -human  and 
half-fish,  who  shoot  men  with  flying  fish.  It  is 
possible  that  these  are  the  ghoeta  of  nien  who 
have  been  drowned  at  sea  or  whose  bodies  have 
been  cast  into  the  sea  after  death. 

Throughout  the  Solomons  there  is  a belief  in 
another  class  of  malevolent  being  which  assumes 
the  guise  of  a person  of  the  sex  opposite  to  that 
of  the  human  oeing  it  encounters.  If  the  latter 
succumbs  to  temptation,  his  or  her  fall  is  followed 
in  a few  days  by  death.  These  beings  are  called 
ataro  htrs  in  San  Cristoval,  anggtmatt  in  Eddy- 
stone  Island,  and  sanggemate  in  Vella  Lavella. 

Tabu  and  medicine. — In  Eddystone  Island, 
and  probably  in  other  parts  of  the  Solomons,  the 
relation  between  religion  and  medicine  is^  very 
close.  In  Eddystone  nearly  all  forms  of  disease 
are  ascribed  to  the  intervention  of  ghosts  or  other 
spiritual  beings  such  as  Mateaxm,  Ave,  or  Tam- 
bukoms^  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  that  disease 
comes  because  the  victim  has  accidentally  intruded 
into  the  haimts  of  the  disease- bearing  spirit,  but 
the  cause  to  which  illness  is  most  often  ascribed 
is  the  breaking  of  a tabu  placed  upon  the  fruit  of 
certain  trees,  and  especially  upon  the  coco-nut,  the 
areca-nut,  and  the  betel- vme.  A large  number  of 
diseases  are  recognized,  each  of  which  m connected 
with  a special  kind  of  tabu,  and  there  is  a more  or 
less  definite  relation  between  the  rites  by  which 
the  tabu  is  imposed  or  removed  and  those  oy  which 
the  leech  cures  the  illness  which  results  from  its 
infraction.  The  ritual  connected  with  each  tabu 
is  known  only  to  a small  group  of  men,  or  it  may 
be  to  only  a single  man  ; and,  if  this  knowledge  is 
imparted  to  another,  the  rites  will  be  efiicacious 
only  if  money  is  given  at  the  time,  the  novice 
acquiring  his  new  powers  only  through  the  pay- 
ment of  money.  As  a rule  knowledge  of  the  ritM 
by  which  the  tabu  is  imposed  or  removed  is 
acquired  at  the  same  time  as  that  of  the  rites 
d^gned  to  cure  the  disease  associated  with  the 
tabu.  When  trees  are  tabued,  a sign  distinctive 
of  the  tabu  in  question  is  placed  on  or  by  the 
trees.  This  usually  consists  of  certain  leaves  and 
creei^,  but  it  may  aJso  include  stones,  shells, 
fungi,  a branch  of  a tree  made  in  the  form  of  a 
bow,  etc.,  the  leaves  or  other  objects  being  usually 
in  sets  of  four.  When  the  sign  is  set  up,  a prayer, 
often  of  considerable  length,  is  uttered  which  in 
many  cases  includes  the  names  of  men,  sharks,  or 
other  beings  through  whose  agency  the  tabu  is 
thus  made  effective.  The  tabu  is  removed  by  a 
1 8ee  above,  p.  082^. 
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rite  of  a simpler  kind  in  wbioh  the  tabu-sign  is 
usually  stroked  with  certain  leaves,  these  move- 
ments with  the  accompanying  formula  being  de- 
signed to  remove  from  the  sign  the  spiritual 
iimuence  to  which  the  efficacy  of  the  tabu  is  due. 
Another  kind  of  rite  is  carried  out  when  it  is 
desired  to  use  the  fruit  of  a tree  protected  by 
a tabu. 

When  a person  falls  QL  it  Is  necessary  first  to  discover  the 
natiire  of  the  disease,  and.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  make  this 
obvious,  the  cause  may  be  ascertalnea  by  the  ring  method  of 
divination.  Usually  a number  of  diagnoses  are  made,  each 
followed  by  the  appropriate  remedies.  If  it  is  diagnosed  that 
a tabu  of  a certain  kind  has  been  broken,  a man  who  knows  the 
tabu  osuries  ont  the  appropriate  treatment.  This  is  of  various 
kinds,  the  most  frequent  measures  being  to  stroke  or  rub  the 
body  or  limbs  with  certain  leaves,  usually  four  in  number,  and 
to  spit  chewed  roots  or  tubers  over  the  patient.  The  leaves 
used  Ln  the  treatment  are  afterwards  worn  by  the  patient, 
usually  suspended  from  a creeper  round  the  neck.  Creepers 
are  often  placed  over  one  or  other  shoulder  of  the  patient  and 
of  other  people  present,  and  similar  creepers  may  m worn  as 
armlets  or  anklets.  In  all  cases  pravers  are  uttered  desiring 
that  Uie  siok  man  may  be  made  well,  the  words  used  often 
indicating  a belief  in  the  presence  of  some  influence  within  the 
sufferer  which  it  is  the  object  of  the  rites  to  expel.  Usually 
the  rites  extend  over  four  days,  on  the  third  of  which  nothing 
is  done  by  the  leech,  this  day  being  left  in  order  to  give  the 
tomcUe  or  other  epiritual  beinn  an  opport\inity  for  action. 
Some  forms  of  treatment  should  m carried  out  only  during  the 
waning  of  the  moon,  and  in  these  cases  the  treatment  is  usually 
oarried  out  in  four  successive  months.  When  a cure  has  been 
effected,  an  offering  is  made  of  puddings,  usually  four  in 
number.  These  may  be  burnt  or  put  in  the  thatch  of  the 
house,  and  pieces  of  another  padding  may  be  eaten  by  both 
patient  and  leech. 

In  some  cases  the  tabu  and  associated  treatment 
are  connected  with  a shrine,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  ceremony  connect^  with  the  tabu  is  per- 
formed at  the  shrine,  though  rites  of  other  kmds 
may  take  plflwje  there. 

When  disease  is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  other 
spiritual  beings  the  curative  rites  are  much  like 
those  which  follow  the  breaking  of  a tabu,  the 
motive  in  most  oases  being  the  expulsion  from 
the  body  of  some  spiritnm  agent  by  which  the 
sufferer  is  possessed. 

The  breaking  of  a tabu  corresponds  with  what 
we  should  ordmarily  call  theft,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  institution  of  tabu  came  into  being 
in  Eddystone  as  a means  of  protecting  property. 
There  is  thus  in  this  case  a definite  relation 
between  religion  and  morality. 

6,  Head-hunting. — The  practice  of  head-hunt- 
ing, which  exists  in  Huviana,  Eddystone  Island, 
Ymla  Lavella,  Choiseol,  and  the  Shortland  Islands, 
is  closely  connected  with  the  skull-cult  and  with  the 
cult  of  ghosts.  A head-hunting  expedition  is  ac- 
companied throughout  by  rites  of  a religious  kind 
whi^  begin  a year  or  more  before  a proposed 
expedition  in  connexion  with  the  new  canoes  which 
are  made  for  the  occasion.  Various  talismans  and 
amulets  are  placed  in  the  canoes  during  the  ex- 
pedition, and  formulas  are  uttered  and  other  rites 
performed  which  have  definite  reference  to  the  cult 
of  ghosts.  Similar  rites  accompany  the  return  of 
an  expedition.  This  is  followed  at  intervals  by 
ceremonial  dances  which  seem  to  have  a definite 
religious  character.  The  heads  which  are  taken 
in  the  expedition  are  placed  in  a house  constructed 
in  a special  manner,  but,  after  they  are  so  disposed, 
they  are  not  the  object  of  any  special  rites. 
Captives  are  also  taken  in  the  he^-hunting  expe- 
ditions. When  brought  to  the  islcmd,  these  cap- 
tives are  adopted  into  families,  of  which  they 
are  treated  as  members.  They  may  marry  native 
women  and  have  children.  In  Vella  Lav^a  they 
may  even  become  chiefs,  but  they  are  always 
liable  to  be  killed  to  supply  heads  when  these 
are  needed.  These  pinatcsu,  as  they  are  called, 
are  also  chosen  to  take  the  leading  part  in  certain 
ceremonies  which  are  believed  to  be  accompanied 
by  danger,  as  when  it  is  necessary  in  the  constrnc- 
tion  of  a new  skuU-house  that  the  skulls  shall 


be  touched  by  human  hands  in  being  transferred 
to  their  new  resting-place.  The  heads  are  needed 
at  the  building  of  a new  house  or  a new  canoe,  and 
their  use  is  almost  certainly  the  survival  of  a 
former  practice  of  human  saoi^ce. 

7.  Divination. — Divination  for  various  purposes 
is  practised  by  two  chief  methods.  (1)  In  one  the 
diviner  holds  an  arm-ring  in  his  hand  and  puts 
questions  to  the  ghosts,  who  give  an  affirmative 
answer  by  movements  of  the  arm  which  carry 
the  ring  round  and  round  in  a circle.  This  method 
of  divination  is  especially  frequent  in  religious 
rites,  and  it  is  by  this  means  that  those  with 
special  knowledge  of  disease  discover  what  tabu 
has  been  broken  or  the  nature  of  any  other  act 
by  which  a ghost  or  spirit  has  been  offended. 
Before  performing  a rite  designed  either  to  pro- 
duce or  to  cure  an  illness,  the  omciant  will  ascertain 
by  means  of  the  arm-ring  whether  the  being  by 
whose  power  the  disease  has  been  produced  u 
willing  to  cause  or  cure  the  sickness.  (2)  The 
other  method  is  by  swaying  movements  of  a canoe. 
Thus,  if  anything  goes  wrong  on  a heari-hunting 
expedition,  the  canoe  stops  and  its  crew  put  ques- 
tions to  it,  taking  the  swaying  of  the  vessel  to 
indicate  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is  believed 
that  these  movements  are  produced  by  a shark, 
crocodile,  or  octopus,  and  in  Ekldy stone  island  by  a 
special  octopus  called  NgganggaL  In  this  island 
these  animals  are  tamasa,  and  tnere  is  some  reason 
to  connect  this  form  of  divination  with  the  taniasa 
vambule,  the  beings  by  which  the  weather  is  con- 
trolled. These  two  kinds  of  divination  almost 
certainly  depend  on  the  occurrence  of  movements 
produced  without  any  witting  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  holder  of  the  ring  or  the  occupants 
of  the  canoe.  They  are  of  the  same  order  as 
the  automatic  movements  of  the  table-turner  or 
the  dowser. 

8.  Disposal  of  the  dead. — There  are  many 
different  methods  of  treating  the  bodies  of  the 
dead,  over  twenty  varieties  having  been  noted 
by  C.  £.  Fox  in  San  Cristoval  alone.  At  the 
western  end  of  this  island,  in  the  district  of  bird- 
totemism,  the  leading  practice  is  cremation,  the 
other  chief  method  hemg  to  preserve  the  body 
in  the  house,  the  bones  being  collected  when 
the  flesh  has  disappeared.  In  other  oases  the  body 
is  exposed  on  a platform  or  on  a rook.  In  San 
Cristoval  and  other  islands  at  this  end  of  the 
Solomons  the  body  of  a chief  is  placed  in  a canoe 
or  food-bowl  and  buried  in  a sq^uare  or  oblong 
mound,  call€^  Aeo,  50  ft.  or  more  in  length.  The 
dead  body  is  placed  in  a cavity  on  the  top  of 
the  mound,  and  sometimes  this  cavity  is  closed 
except  for  a shaft  leading  from  the  exterior  of 
the  mound.  Sometimes  there  is  a dolmen  on 
the  top  of  the  mound,  under  which  at  a later  stage 
the  hones  are  placed.  On  the  mound  there  is  often 
a small  statue  of  coral  or  stone,  into  which  the 
* soul  * of  the  dead  man  is  believed  to  go.  Behind 
the  head  of  these  images  there  is  an  obiect  like 
a pig-tail  going  down  to  the  seat  on  wnich  the 
image  is  represented  oa  sitting. 

Cremation  and  preservation  of  the  body  occur 
also  at  the  eastern  end  of  Malaita,  where  the  body 
of  an  important  man  may  be  kept  in  the  house  en- 
closed either  in  a canoe  or  in  a model  of  the 
^ord-fish.  In  Florida  inhumation  with  later  dis- 
interment of  the  skull  is  general,  while  in  Savo 
this  method  is  used  only  for  chiefs,  the  bodies  of 
the  common  pe<mle  being  thrown  into  the  sea. 
In  Eddystone,  Ruviana,  and  Vella  Lavella  the 
usual  method  is  to  expose  the  body  on  a rock 
or  small  island  till  the  skull  can  be  removed 
and  placed  in  one  of  the  shrines  already  described. 
If  a man  so  desires,  his  body  can  be  thrown  into 
the  sea.  In  the  Shortland  Islands  the  bodies 
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of  ordinary  people  are  either  interred  or  thrown 
into  the  sea,  while  those  of  chiefs  are  cremated, 
and  this  is  the  habitual  practice  in  the  district 
of  Bain  in  Bougainville.  In  both  places  the  bones 
are  collected  from  the  ashes.  In  the  Sbortland 
Islands  they  are  thrown  into  water,  each  totemic 
clan  having  ite  own  site  for  the  purpose,  and  it 
is  believed  that  they  are  swallowed  by  fishes  or 
other  animals.  In  other  cases  the  bones  are  in- 
terred, and  this  is  the  habitual  practice  in  Buin. 
In  Choiseul  the  body  is  either  burnt  or  treated 
as  in  Eddystone,  the  practice  of  this  island  being 
said  to  have  come  from  ChoiseuL 

The  beliefs  conoernlng  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  exist* 
enoe  after  death  vary  much  In  different  islands.  The  people 
of  San  Oristoval  believe  in  two  kinds  of  eoul  which  in  one  piurt 
of  the  island  are  called  aunga  and  adaroy  the  former  beins  oom- 
pared  with  the  shadow  from  the  sun  and  the  latter  with  the  re* 
fl^on  from  water.  When  a man  dies  the  aunga  leaves  the 
body  either  at  the  fontanelle  or  by  the  month  and  eoee  to  a 
distant  place  called  Bodomana,  of  which  the  people  have  but 
a vasue  idea.  The  adaro,  on  the  other  hand,  remains  for  some 
time  with  the  body  and  then  goes  either  into  the  Jaw-bone 
or  into  a sacred  stone,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  chiefly  clan, 
into  the  stone  statue  which  is  put  upon  the  funeral  mound 
(Asol  In  Florida  the  soul,  called  tarunga  in  life,  leaves  the 
body  at  death  and  becomes  a tindalo,  or  shost.  In  Eddystone 
Island  the  soul  is  called  g?ialaghaia.  It  leaves  the  body  at 
death,  soon  after  which  a ceremony  is  performed  in  which 
it  is  caught  and  put  under  the  ridge-pole  of  the  house.  Soon 
after  this  another  ceremony  is  performed  in  connexion  with 
which  the  ghoet  is  believed  to  ip  to  a cave  near  the  highest 
point  of  the  island.  On  the  eighteenth  day  after  death  the 
ohalaghala  is  transferred  by  mesms  of  another  ceremony  to  the 
shrine  In  which  the  skull  is  kept,  and  still  later  the  ghalaghdla. 
now  caUed  a tomaUy  or  ghost,  goes  to  the  home  of  the  de«i 
■ ‘ ‘ *1  is  located  in  the  Island  of  Bougainville.  In 


called  Sonto,  which  i . 

Vella  Lavella  it  is  believed  that  the  ghost,  here  caUed  njwlOy 
goes  to  tile  cave  in  Eddystone  Island  which  furnishes  a tern* 
porary  resort  for  the  ghoLaghala  of  that  island.  In  the  Short* 
land  Islands  the  eoul,  called  nunu,  is  identified  with  both 
the  shadow  and  the  reflexion.  When  a man  dies,  the  nunu 
becomes  a nitu,  or  ghost,  and  goes  to  a place  in  Bougain^e 
^ch  is  the  site  of  a volcano.  There  it  recovers  from  the  effect 
of  cremation,  and  with  restored  body  returns  to  its  own  island, 
where  it  dwells  in  a special  district.  In  some  caM  this  is  a 
place  where  the  bones  are  buried  after  cremation.  The  soul  in 
Buin  is  called  uro,  a word  which  also  denotes  the  shadow, 
the  reflexion,  and  a dream.  The  ura  leaves  a man  when  he 
U ill  and  flies  in  the  form  of  a bird  to  the  under  world,  where 
there  is  a tree  the  leaves  of  which  represent  hxunan  Uv^ 

If  ^e  soul-bird  pluc^  the  leaf  representing  the  man  whose  body 
it  has  left,  this  man  dies  and  the  soul-bird  stays  in  the  under 
world.  This  home  of  the  dead  of  Buin  U the  same  vol^no 
which  is  the  temporary  home  of  the  dead  of  the  Shortland 
Islands. 

In  all  cases  the  life  in  the  world  of  the  dead 
differs  little  from  that  of  the  living.  The  ghosts 
eat,  drink,  dance,  mar^,  and  have  children,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  believed  that  they  die.  The 
nature  of  the  life  after  death  seetns  to  be  in 
no  way  influenced  by  the  kind  of  life  the  man 
has  lived,  though  it  may  bo  influenced  by  cere- 
monial omissions.  Thus,  if  a man  of  the  Short- 
lands  had  nothing  burnt  with  him  at  his  cremation, 
he  would  have  no  present  to  ^ve  to  a being 
who  meets  him  on  the  way  to  tne  home  of  the 
dead  in  Bougainville,  and  either  he  would  fail 
to  reach  the  ^ace  or  his  arrival  would  bo  delayed. 

In  several  parts  of  the  Solomons  it  is  believed 
that  pigs  and  inanimate  objects  have  souls.  When 
an  object  is  burnt  or  broken  at  the  funeral  rites  it 
is  believed  that  the  soul  of  the  object  goes  with 
the  deceased  to  the  home  of  the  dead. 

9.  Magic. — Malignant  magic  is  less  prominent 
than  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  Melanesia. 
In  Eddystone  Island,  where  it  is  called  mJa,  the 
power  of  bringing  disease  or  death  by  this  means 
18  ascribed  to  a few  men  and  women  who  are 
also  known  as  «i5a.  They  act  by  obtaining  a 
portion  of  the  food  of  their  victim,  which  is 
then  enveloped  in  a covering  and  called  penupenu. 
This  is  kept  in  the  clothing  of  the  sorcerer  or 
placed  in  tne  hot  air  of  one  of  the  fumaroles  of 
the  island,  the  motive  in  each  case  being  ^ 
keep  the  ptwuptiMi  warm  and  thus  assist  the 
occurrence  of  fever.  When  a person  falls  ill  and  it 


is  suspected  that  he  is  suffering  from  the  action 
of  m5a,  the  worker  of  the  magic  is  discovered  by 
divination  with  sm  arm-ring,  and  formerly  the 
person  indicated  was  slung  ny  one  arm  in  a tree 
till  he  confessed  and  revesJed  where  the  penupenu 
was  to  be  found.  Now  the  magic  ^rcel  is  dis- 
covered hv  certain  men  who  are  believed  to  act 
through  friendly  spirits  known  as  tomate  kuH. 
These  spirits  know  now  to  find  the  object  by  which 
the  disease  is  being  maintained  in  activity.  It 
is  believed  that  the  maliraant  influence  of  the 
object  once  connected  witn  the  victim  is  due  to 
the  action  of  a spirit,  which  is  almost  certainly  the 
ghost  of  a former  mba.  This  variety  of  magic, 
which  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  is  sup- 
posed to  depend  on  some  virtue  inherent  in  the 
magical  ritual,  is  here  ascribed  to  a spiritual 
agency,  and  tMs  land  of  agency  is  even  more 
definitely  involved  in  the  process  by  which  the 
illnAftfl  SO  produced  is  cured.  In  the  same  island 
the  injurious  power  of  the  evil  eye  is  el^  ascribed 
to  certain  men  and  women  called  njiama,  who 
have  the  power  of  flying  from  place  to  place  and 
produce  by  means  01  their  look  a disease  accom- 
panied by  bleeding  from  the  throat  which  is  nwly 
always  fatal.  Here  again  the  power  of  the  njiama 
is  ascribed  to  the  agency  of  a fowwxfs  njiarruif  or 
ghost  of  a dead  possessor  of  the  evil  eye. 

LrratATTjaH.— H.  B.  Guppy,  Th»  Sotoman  Islands  and  thHr 
NativsSt  London,  1887 ; A-  Penny,  Ten  Years  in  Melanesia, 
do.  1887 ; C.  M.  Woodford,  JL  Naturalist  among  the  Head- 
Hunters,  do.  1890;  R-  H.  Codringrton,  The  MeianesiaM, 
Oxford,  1891 : Carl  Ribbe,  Ztoei  Jahre  urUer  ^ Kanndx^ 
der  Scuomo-inseln,  Dresden-Blasowitx,  19^;  G.  C.  Y^heeler, 
ARW  XV.  [1»12]  821,  xvlL  119141  64  ; R.  Thumwold,  Fi^eeh- 

unoen  auf  den  SaUrmo-Inseln  void  dem  Bismarek-Arehipel, 
L Mid  UL,  Berlin,  1912;  W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  The  HiMor^nf 


Melanesian  Society,  2 vola.,  Oambridge,  1^4 ; O E.  Fox 
H.  Drew.  ‘ Beliefs  and  Tales  of  San  Oristoval  (Solomon 


Fot 
JRAI  : 


San^V idv.  0916]  181,  187  ; C. 

Organisation  in  Son  Onstoral  (Solomon  Islands), 

[1919]  94. 

The  facts  concerning  Eddystone  Island  are  drawn  from 
unpublished  material  of  the  Percy  Sladen  Trust  Expedition 
to  the  Solomon  Islands  by  A.  M.  Hooart  and  ^e  present 
writer.  W.  H.  K.  RiVKRS. 

SOMA— 5o7na,  an  intoxicating  plant  of  N.W. 
India  which  was  pressed  (Skr.  su,  ‘press,  soTna, 

* the  pressing  *)  ana  allowed  to  ferment,  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Ascl^ias  aeida  or  Sarcostemma  vimtiuile, 

‘ the  expressed  juice  of  which  produces  a peculiarly 
astringent,  narcotic,  and  intoxicating  effect.*  As 
such  it  was  regarded  as  a divine  power,  and,  as  in 
Mexico  and  Peru  the  octli  and  similar  intoxicatmg 
plants  were  deified,  so  in  India  and  in  Persia  the 
soma,  identical  with  the  Zarathushtrian  haama, 
wsiS  regarded  as  a god.  "Whether  in  later  tumM 
the  plant  called  soma  was  really  the  same  as  the 
Vedm  soma,  and  whether  this  in  turn  was  actually 
one  with  the  haoma  of  the  Avesta  and  the  BfMni 
mentioned  by  Plutarch,^  is  questionable.  It  may 
be  that  the  names  (indubitably  identical)  were 
retained  when  substitutes  for  the  plaut  were  used. 
We  know  that  in  the  later  period  a ‘substitute 
plant*  was  used  in  the  Hindu  yoma-ritual,  and  the 
plant  called  haoma  by  the  Zoroastrians  was  not 
the  soma  of  the  later  cult.  But  originally  both 
names  and  plants  were  the  same.  As  early  as  the 
Sdmaveda  it  was  recognized  that  there  was  a wmte 
as  well  as  a yellow  soma,  and  the  latter  is  said  in 
the  Higveda*  to  grow  upon  Mt.  Mujavat,  where  it 
is  fostered  by  the  storm-god.  The  eagle,  on  the 
other  band,  is  said  to  have  brought  it  ‘ from  the 
sky.**  It  was  mixed  with  water,  milk,  butter 
(ghi),  and  barley,  and  offered  to  the  gods.  It  was 
at  first  drunk  not  only  by  the  gods  and  the  pneste 
but  also  by  other  Aryans,  and  perhaps  by  all. 
Later,  as  the  cult  became  more  regulated,  onlv 
the  three  upper  castes  were  permitted  to  dnnk 
t Dels,  St  Osir.  46.  > x.  84. 1. 

« Rigveda,  ix.  86.  24. 
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»oma,  withal  only  as  a relimons  ceremony,  while 
iurdf  a rice-brandy,  became  tlie  popular  intoxicant. 
So  in^ortsint  was  the  ^oma-cult  that  one  whole 
book  (ok-  ix. ) of  the  Bigveda  is  devoted  to  hymns 
in  its  honour.  It  is  ccdl^  the  soul  of  the  sacrifice 
and  the  delight  of  go^  and  men.  It  strengthens 
the  weak.  Inspires  the  poet,  prolongs  life,  and 

fives  divine  power  to  the  gods.  Especially  is 
ndra  (the  god  of  strength  and  battle)  the  enjojer 
of  soma,  which  (or  who)  is  regarded  as  his  inspirer 
and  friend.  As  god.  Soma,  uke  Indra,  frees  from 
danger  and  conquers  foes,  and  brings  wealth  to  the 
Aryan  from  sky  and  earth  amd  an.* 

* Soma  is  addreMod  La  the  higheat  straina  of  adulatiOD  and 
reneratioa ; all  powan  belong  to  him ; all  bleasings  are 
besought  of  hiixx.^s 

Even  the  juice,  as  it  filters  through  the  sieve  for 
purification,  is  addressed  in  terms  of  divine 
worship.  Besides  the  ninth  book  of  the  Rigvtda 
and  hymns  found  also  in  other  books,  the  S&ma- 
veda  is  devoted  to  its  praise.  From  the  descriptions 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  the  jellow  «oma-plant  that 
was  used  by  the  Fedio  priests ; this  also  is  the 
colour  of  the  Persian  haoma.  In  the  (much  later) 
medical  treatises  no  fewer  than  24  varieties  of  the 
plant  (then  called)  soma  are  mentioned. 

Before  the  end  of  the  Rigveda  period  this  yellow 
plant  (which  was  plucked  by  moonlight  and  bathed 
m water  and  milk,  and  which  also  had  the  pro- 
perty of  ‘swelling*  as  it  was  thus  ‘purified*) 
became  esotericcdly  identified  with  the  yellow, 
swelling,  and  water-cleansed  moon,  and  in  some  of 
the  latest  hymns  of  the  Rigveda  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  soma  means  the  moon.  From  this  time 
onward  soma  was  thus  used  in  two  senses,  either 
of  the  divine  plant  or  of  the  moon-god,  untU,  as  in 
the  epics,  unless  expressly  the  plant,  the  word 
soma  means  the  moon.  It  is  the  moon-god  as 
Soma  who  is  portrayed  in  the  Mahdbh&rata  as  a 

?:eat  warrior-god,  ancestor  of  a race  of  heroes,  etc. 

here  is,  however,  even  in  this  later  period,  the 
consciousness  that  soma  is  both  plsmt  and  moon ; 
it  is  no  longer  an  esoteric  doctrine,  but  one 
generally  recognized ; and  in  some  mysterious  way 
the  'moon-plimt*  is  both  moon  ana  plant.  The 
divine  power  of  the  Vedic  Soma,  who  also  is  a 
war-goa,  made  this  identification  easy.  It  has 
even  oeen  urged  that,  in  the  earliest  period.  Soma 
was  already  the  moon.  This  is  the  contention  of 
Al&ed  Ehllebrandt^  who,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Vedische  Mytholog\e,  has  presented  the  thesis  with 
neat  ingenuity.  In  this  volume  will  be  found 
the  most  complete  analysis  of  the  position  and 
character  of  the  Vedic  soTna,  both  as  a plant  (the 
different  ways  of  fermentation  are  here  described) 
and  as  the  moon-god.  Yet  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
proved  W this  treatise  that  Soma  was  at  first  the 
moon.  The  Iranian  conception  is  distinctly  that 
of  a plant  alone,  and  in  most  of  the  Vedic  pass^ea 
the  conception  is  also  that  of  a plant,  albeit  a 
divine  power.  The  wild  hyperbole  of  V^c  utter- 
ance permits  many  expressions  which  appear  to  ^ 
Impossible  when  used  of  a plant,  but  some  even  of 
these  are  not  applicable  to  the  moon.  Thus  it  is 
said  that  Soma  gives  the  sun  his  light,*  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  infer  from  this  or  other  extrava- 
gant phrases  that  Soma  is  the  moon.  Soma  is  also 
said  to  create  all  things,  which  applies  to  neither 
plant  nor  moon,  but  is  only  one  of  innumerable 
lauds  given  to  sundry  gods,  any  one  of  whom  at 
any  time  may  be  called  creator,  preserver,  light- 
giver,  etc.,  as  the  henotheistic  poet  is  inspired  to 
wilder  flights  of  prsdse.  Hillebrandt*s  main  thesis, 
that  ‘everywhere  in  the  Rig- Veda  Soma  means 
the  moon,*  ^ is  itself  an  exsiggeration,  which  he  has 
not  hesitated  to  carry  to  its  logical  conclusion  and 


so  predicates  a lunar  Haoma  in  the  Avesta.  In 
the  Rigveda  the  prevailing  thought  U that  the 
plant  sotna  as  an  mtoxicant  stimiriates  Indra,  the 
war-god,  to  sl^  enemies,  human  and  divine,  and, 
as  stimulator.  Soma  himself  may  be  said  to  be  the 
‘ foe-killer.*  In  one  hymn  Indra  explains  that  he 
has  drunk  soma  and  is  thereby  nerved  to  do  great 
deeds  in  a semi-intoxicated  condition.  This  soma 
is  the  ‘sharp-homed  bull*  (which  B[illebrandt 
interprets  as  ‘ homed  * moon),  as  it  is  said : * Like 
a bull  with  sharp  horns  is  thy  brewed  drink,  O 
Indra,*  ^ and  the  reason  for  the  simile  is  given  as 
‘because  it  bellows,*  alluding  to  the  roaring  flood 
of  juice  pouring  noisily  into  the  vat.  A further 
argument  against  Hillebrandtis  interpretation  is 
that  the  ancient  name  for  moon  {mas,  identical 
with  Aiijt,  ixeli)  is  never  applied  to  Soma.  The 
allusion  in  Rigveda,  x.  86.  3,  to  ‘the  Soma 
known  to  the  priests,  whereof  no  one  eats  * implies 
that  the  esoteric  interpretation,  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made,  has  finally  in  this  late  hynm 
identified  plant  and  moon.  The  late  Atharvaveda 
also  speaks  of  ‘ the  god  Soma  who,  they  say,  is  the 
moon?  * This  is  in  line  with  the  gradual  mystical 
tendency  which  appears  fully  developed  m the 
BrdhmavMS.  It  is  also  analogous  to  the  mystic 
character  of  the  vine- worship  or  Dionysiac  cult  of 
Greece.  Euripides  says  of  Dionysos ; ‘ Bom  a god 
he  is  poured  out  in  libations  to  gods  ; through  him 
men  receive  good.**  So  Soma  is  poured  out  to  god, 
being  himself  a god,  and  he  gives  goods  and  cures 
woes,  as  Dionysos  in  the  same  passage  is  said  to  be 
the  ‘cure  {gApfiaxov)  for  all  woes.*  ‘We  have 
drunk  Soma,  we  have  become  immortal,*  * says  the 
Vedic  worshipper,  who  ‘knows  the  gods* — much 
like  a Greek  mystic. 

The  later  moon-Soma  is  fabled  to  have  married 
33  (later  27)  daughters  of  the  creator-god  Praj&pati 
(later  Daksha)  and  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  others  by  excessive  devotion  to  one  of  them 
called  Rohi^  The  others  went  back  to  their 
father,  who  permitted  Soma  to  take  them  again 
only  on  condition  that  he  associated  equally  with 
them  all.  He  f^eed,  but  broke  his  promise,  and 
hence  was  punished  with  a waning  sickness  or 
consumption,  which  causes  the  moon  to  diminish 
every  month.  This  fable  of  the  Taittiriya 
Sarnhita^  is  popular  in  all  later  literature.  The 
‘wives*  are  the  signs  of  the  lunar  zodiac.  As 
moon.  Soma  in  the  epics  and  Purdtuia  is  ‘ lord  of 
stars  and  planets,  of  priests  and  plants,  of  sacrifices 
and  of  devotions.**  In  this  later  mythology  Soma 
is  son  of  Atri  or  of  Dharma,  or  is  product  from 
the  ocean-churning.  His  great  exploit  was  the 
rape  of  T&rft,  wife  of  B^haspati,  which  caused  the 
war  of  the  gods  described  at  len^h  in  the  epics  and 
Pur&Ttas  and  constantly  alluded  to  in  classical 
literature.  According  to  these  later  legends,  it 
was  the  son  bom  of  this  intrigue  who  as  Budha, 
♦.a.  the  planet  Mercury,  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  lunar  race  and  so,  eventually,  of  Kr^na.  The 
later  moon-mythology  rives  Soma  several  new 
names  or  tjtles,  the  l^t  mown  of  which  are  ‘ crest 
of  Siva*  (Siva  carries  on  his  brow  the  crescent 
moon),  ‘ hare-marked  * (the  Hindus  see  a hare  in 
the  moon),  and  ‘ lord  oi  the  lotuses.*  The  moon- 
Soma  is  represented  els  drawn  in  a three- wheeled 
chariot  by  ten  white  horses. 

See  also  art.  Haoma. 

liiTZBATuax.  — The  chief  literature  is  contained  in  eeveral 
notable  articles  of  which  the  content  is  now  available  in  the 
books  mentioned  below.  It  will  be  neoessaty  to  refer  only  to 
the  masterly  artt.  of  P.  ViTlndlschmajin,  * Ueber  den  Soma- 
c^l]tus  der  Arier/  In  Ahhandhingen  Milneh.  Akademie,  iv.  [1846] ; 
and  R.  Roth,  in  ZDMQ  zxxv.  [18811  681,  xxxviiL  [1884]  184. 
The  subject  is  treated  at  leng^  by  A HiUebrandt^  Vedisehs 


1 Rigveda,  L OX.  7 and  lx.  passim. 

* W.  D.  Whitney,  JAOS  lil.  [1868]  299 1 


* Rigveda,  vi.  44,  28. 


4 Pp.  840,  46a 


1 Rigveda,  x.  sa  16.  a xL  6.  7. 

» Baoohos,  272  L 4 Rigveda,  vUL  48.  8. 

4 IL  8,  6.  4 Vxsvu  Purdva,  i.  xxii. 
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Mvthoiogie,  Breslau,  1891-1902,  L,  ‘ Soma  ’ ; and  m fo^(^th 
OTpious  extract*  from  macedinir  Uteraturelby  J.  Muir,  Onginal 


eslau,  1H81-1WX,  l.,  -oomm  ; »aa  T«jf 

t*  from  preceding  Uterature)by  J.  M^, 

Sanskrit  r«*f*,  London,  1868-72,  IL  469,  y.  268.  ^ toe  Vego 


,T<f  London,  1868-72,  II-  4W,  v.  mu  * 

i^ma.  A.  A.  kacdonell,  Vedie  JiyOiclopy,  lg|7. 

Soma  In  the  aoioa,  E.  W.  Hop^.  Si* 
doTlPlS  (boOi  In  GIAP\  may  ba  oonaul^  i ^ ‘•“flS'jJS! 
RsUaions  of  India,  Boeton,  1896,  London,  1896,  p 1121.  (vnto 
SSSdIng  Uteratui^,  pa  679X  where,  as  In  Mmr,  wme  oi 
hymn*  to  Soma  are  translated  and  a fuller  discussion  may  be 

f<Sd.  E.  Washbubn  Hopkdjs. 

SOMALIS. — See  Abysshoa,  Hamttes  and  E. 
Atkica. 

SOMNATH,  PATAN  SOMNATH.-Somn&th 
(Skr.  Soman&tha,  ‘lord  of  soma'  the  famous 
sacred  plant'),  an  ancient  town  m the  State  of 
Jnnftgarh,  K&thiftwftr,  Bombay  (lat,  20®  W N., 
long.  70®  28'  Ea),  is  noted  as  the  site  of  the  toons 
temple  of  Somnftth,  the  scene  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Y&dava  tribe  in  an  internecine  struggle,  and  of 
the  death  of  Ki:?na,  who  seems  to  have  b^  m 
this  place  the  object  of  a cult  independent  of  that 
of  the  hero  of  Mathurft.*  Little  is  known  of  the 
famous  temple  before  its  destruction  by  Mahmfld 
of  Ghazni  (A.D.  1024-26).  ^ 

According  to  BIhondamir  In  the  JffoMbtw-tiyar,  ^ 

nlaoMl  In  an  Idol-temple  upon  the  shore  of  the  sea.  The  Ignomot 
ISndus.  when  smitten  wlfii  fear,  assemble  In  hi*  tompK  and  on 

aVjkM  1 AA  AAA  vmssn  fntn  PfOIll  «D6 


SndonTlWS.  U.  4001. ; J.  Tod.  Travels  tn 

1889,  p.  82811.  W.  CBOOKE. 

SOOTHSAYING.  — See  Divination,  Peo- 
PHECY. 

SOPHISTS.— The  sophists  with  whom  this 
article  deals  are  the  paid  teachers  who  undei^ok 
to  prepare  yonng  men,  by  lectnres  or  private 
tuition,  for  a pumic  career  in  the  city-states  of 
Greece.  Such  were  Protagoras  and  Isocrates  [qq.v.^ 

X.  Lives  and  writings.— It  should  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  writings,  save  a few 
fragments,  are  lost  and  the  sophists  themselves 
for  the  most  part  known  by  the  testimony  of 
their  opponents.  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  a countryman 
of  the  poets  Simonides  and  Bacchylides,'  fre- 
quently  visited  Athens.  We  read  of  one  occi^on 
when  bis  speech  before  the  Athenian  senate  ^(P'y* 
snmably  as  the  envoy  of  lulis,  the  township  in 


Sn  •miirvCU  WaWl  aOaSa  I aea  saw 

those  nights  mors  than  100,000  men  come  into  it  We 

uiues  of  kingdoms,  they  bring  oflerinn  to  tost  temple, 
.....  .m4.  for  ‘ 


sxtremiuBs  w.  p ... 

end  10,000  cultivated  villages  are  set  a 


_ _ .»v  lor  toe  expense*  of 

the'  keier*  thereof.  So  many  exouisite  Jew^ 
there,  that  a tenth  part  thereof  could  not  be  conned  entirely 
in  the  treasury  of  any  king.  Two  thousand  Brshia^ 
way*  occup^in  prayer  round  shout  the  templa  A gold^sln 

t K/v/v  vssWC/sVs  KaH*  WdtISA  hunff  tTOOl  ib 


Si; 


so  that  by  the  noise  thereor  tne  uranman*  mig^ 
for  prayer.  Three  hundred  musicians  and  600  dsndng  tov^ 
Iris  were  the  servants  of  that  temple,  and  sU  the  nacesiar^  of 
«Je  were  provided  lor  them  from  the  offerings  end  bequests  n> 

**^^8uS5?5ibmad.  having  entered  into  the  J 

an  excessively  long  and  broad  room.  Insomuch  ^ fllty^elx 
pillsr*  had  been  made  to  supi^rt  the  roof.  Som^t 
?ut  out  of  stone,  whose  height  was  five  ^ 

yards  were  visible  and  two  yards 

Yaminu-d-daula,  having  broken  the  Idol  with  hi*  oto  ^d, 
ordered  that  they  should  up  pi^e*  ^ toke  th^^ 

to  Ohacnin,  and  throw  them  m the  threshold  of  th*  Jami 
Mssjid  (cathedral  moeque].’4 

The  common  t&le  that  the  * idol,  when  broke^ 
was  found  to  be  hollow  and  stuffed  with  diamon^ 
and  other  precious  stones  is  obviously  a fable  ; it 
was  really  a lihga,  or  symbol  of  Siva,  and  sn^ 
stones  are  never  hollowed  in  this  way.*  The 
present  mined  temple  was  built  by  KomSrapftla  in 
A.D.  1169,  and  was  the  second  reconstruction  of  the 
temple  destroyed  by  Mabmad.*  . j * 

Another  legend  told  that  Mabmtld  earned  off  to 
Ghazni  the  carved  gates  of  the  tetoa  At  the 
close  of  the  Afgh&n  war  of  1842  Lord  Ellenborough, 
the  governor-general,  directed  that  these  gates 
shonld  be  brought  to  India,  and  he  addressed  a 
pompons  proclamation  to  the  chiefs  annoMcmg 
that  ‘ the  msult  of  eight  hundred  years  had  been 
avenged.*  The  gates  are  now  deposited  m a room 
in  the  Zan&na  court-yard  of  the  Agra  Fort.  They 
clearly  have  no  connexion  with  Somnftth,  bemg 
made  of  Ghazul  deodda-  pinewood,  bearing  no  r^ 
semblance  to  Hindu  work,  and  being  decorated 
with  an  Arabic  inscription  relating  to  the  toily 
of  Snbuktigin,  ruler  of  Ghsiznl  (A.D.  977-997). 

1 For  the  discussion  on  the  identiflcstlon  of  •®® 

O.  Watt,  Diet,  of  the  Eeonomie  Indio,  Osloatto 

London,  1889-98,  III.  246ff. ; on  the 

name  to  the  moon  see  A.  A.  Msodonell,  Fedte  Mytholegt  {01  AP 

”ij?'  Suid  KrWm..  «d  th. 

Qnjsrs,*  Oct.  1907,  p.  961  fl. 

» H-  M.  Elliot,  Hist  qf  India 


brought  him  large  »uiuo  -- — ~~z 

allusions  to  the  scale  of  payment,  which  ranged 
from  half  a drachma  to  fifty  drachmas.*  In  order 
probably  that  hia  pupil  might  acquire  a good  prose 
style,  I?^dicu8  Imd  great  stress  on  the  accurate 
use  of  terms*  and  the  careful  discrimination  of 
synonyms.®  That  his  distinctions  were  not  always 
lotrical  is  dear  from  the  criticisms  of  Aristotle 
and  of  Alexander  of  Apbrodiaiae.''  Bnt,  ^idee 
grammar  and  rhetoric,  he  also  Mve  mstmotion  m 
ethics.  One  of  his  works,  the  fiorm,  as  we  kww 
from  the  echoUast  on  AnstophanM’  Clou*,  Ml, 

Av%/\1^omA  Ti^niAn  Ifll  ir^I^TXOd  vO 


t as  told  by  its  own  Sistoriems, 


bv  Xenophon.*  pleasure  and  virtue  personified 
appear  to  the  young  Herc^es,  urging  th^  con- 
flicting  claims  on  hia  sdlegiance  until  J® 
to  forgo  the  allurements  of  ew  ^d  follow  the 
toilsome  path  of  duty.  From  tto  it  appeara  that 
Prodicus  upheld  the  orthodox  Greek  morahty  of 
hia  day,  as  enforced  by  the  poets.'®  Remarks  of 
Prodicus  on  the  right  use  or  w^th  are 
in  the  dialogue  Ervxias.^  But  toe  author  of  the 
Axiochus  is  probably  mistaken  when  he  puts  into 
toe  mouth  of  Prodicus  the  well-known  Epicurean 
maxim  that  ‘ death  is  nothing  to  us,  since  it  does 
not  concern  the  living  and  the  de^  no  longer 

exist.*'*  From  Aristophanes’ 692,  Md  the 

scholiast  ad  foe.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Prodicus 
had  somewhere  sketched  a SI 

its  contents  we  are  ignorant.  In  Clout^j  360,  m 
is  called  a fjLere<apoao<f>i<rr^f,  a term  which 
seems  the  counterpart  of  ^utrioXdyof  as  ny 

Aristotle  of  the  lomans  and  other  esily  physicist^ 
Like  them,  he  certainly  wrote  a work 
of  which  Galen  has  presery^ 
dealing  with  human  physiology.'*  Of  his  views 
on  religion  we  know  a Uttle  ^ore.  Philodemiu  the 
Epicurean,'*  in  agreement  with  Cicero,  Sextus, 

I Plato,  Protagoras,  889  E. 

«4B;  AxktoU., 

liL  14. 1416  6 16.  _ ^ 

i MtfOcUiiitiSv  ThfiC*  8®.  « M •*17  w 

5 887  A-O,  840  A.  B,  7®®*  SuthvA.  t77B, 

Laches.  IVr  B,  D,  CharmideM,lfSa  A,  u,  u. 

«^.iL^^6  22.  *S2rV’i%34®^ 

M OL^^od,  Works  and  Days,  286 fl. ; Plato,  Phado,  88 Dfl., 


London,  1867-77,  Iv.  181- 
4/6.  Iv.  182  f. 

4 M.  Elpblnstono,  HisU  < 

• Progress  Peport  of  thi 

Report,  190^1^  P*  17 ; E.  B. 

HaveU,  Ha/nabook  to  Agra,  London,  1904,  p.  62t 


^ d?  (Opofo  O^ial  e<L  0.  O.  KOhn,  Ulpilg. 

FirtPiPAyfio.  IL  9,  IIL  196  (0.  HelmrelchX 

M Ds  42  (nS) ; d.  L 16  (88>. 

IT  Adv.  Math,  lx.  18,  62. 
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and  Themistios,^  names  Prodicos  as  the  first  to 
base  an  explanation  of  reli^ons  rites  and  belief 
in  the  gods  on  a definite  rationalistic  theory.  It 
would  seem^  Prodicos  thought,  that  those  natural 
objects  which  benefit  us  and  sustain  life  were 
conceived  as  deities — sun  and  moon,  rivers  and 
springs,  fields  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  fire  and 
water,  corn  and  wine.  Most  religious  rites  would 
then  be  closely  connected  with  agriculture.  This 
theory  was  more  than  once  restated,  notably  by 
the  Stoic  Persseus. 

Gorgias  of  Leontini  in  Sicily,  a pupil  of  the 
Sicilian  Emj^ocles,  holds  a very  important  place 
in  the  devmopment  of  Greek  prose  style  and 
forensic  rhetoric.*  He  wrote  a treatise  on  Nature 
or  the  Non-Existent,  which  in  the  manner  of  the 
Eleatic  Zeno  proved  up  to  the  hilt  (1)  that  nothing 
exists ; (2)  that,  if  anything  exist^,  it  could  not 
be  known  or  oonoeived  by  man ; (3)  that,  if  any- 
thing existed  and  were  known,  it  could  not  be 
divulged  to  another.  Of  this  tour  de  force  we 
have  a detailed  account  in  the  treatise  jDe  Xeno- 
phane,  de  Zenone,  de  Go^ia  (as  it  is  wrongly 
entitl^)  in  the  Aristotelian  Corpus*  besides  an 
abstr^t  in  Sextus  Empiricus.^  Despite  this 
scepticism,  Gorgias  seems  to  have  adopted  and 
extended  his  master’s  hypothesis  of  perception 
by  means  of  ‘pores*  or  channels.®  In  ethics  he 
upheld  a plurality  of  virtues,  which  are  differently 
developed  under  different  conditions  of  age  and 
sex.*  However,  unlike  other  sophists,  Gorgias 
did  not  undertake  to  teach  virtue,^  but  rhetoric, 
which  he  declared  to  be  the  first  and  most  indis- 
pensable of  all  arts.*  Yet  his  admission  * that  the 
art  of  persuasion  deals  with  right  etnd  wrong,  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  shows  that  some  recognition 
of  moral  judgments,  some  outline,  at  least,  of 
ethical  theory,  is  required  from  the  orator.'®  In 
the  famous  aiscussion  with  Socrates  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  better  to  suffer  than  to  do  wrong 
Gormas  stands  aside:  it  is  his  pupil,  the  light- 
minded  PoluB  of  Agrigentum — * omt  by  name  and 
colt  by  nature* — who  is  the  opponent  of  Socrates. 
To  Polus  the  prosperous  career  of  the  usurper 
Archelaus  seems  enviable,  for  have  not  his  crimes 
brought  him  power,  with  its  attendant  wealth  and 
fame?" 

Thrasymachus  of  Chaloedon  is  another  sophist 
who  devoted  himself  to  teaching  rhetoric.  His 
writings  were  confined,  so  far  as  we  know,  to 
speeches  and  an  important  treatise  on  the  Art  {h 
fieydkrj  rtx^rj).  In  this  direction  his  services  were 
conspicuous.  Critics  were  disposed  to  attribute  to 
him  rather  than  to  Isocrates  the  introduction  of 
the  intermediate  or  mixed  style,  which  eventually 
superseded  both  the  high-flown  and  the  bald."  "We 
are  told  that  he  was  rash  and  combative  in  argu- 
ment, as  his  name  suggests,"  and  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  Plato  chose  him  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Republic  to  play  an  arrogant  and  offenmve  part  in 
support  of  the  definition  of  justice  as  the  interest 
of  the  stronger."  A literaiy  artist  like  Plato  was 
not  likely  to  miss  the  opemng  afforded  by  such  a 
definition,  with  which  wo  may  well  credit  the 
historical  Thrasymachus.  But,  as  the  dialogue 

J>roceeds,  Thrasymachus  becomes  tamed,  and  at 
ast  we  hear  with  no  great  surprise  that  Socrates 


' Or.  80,  ed.  W,  Dlndort,  Leipdg.  1882,  p.  422. 

London,  1876,  L 
L^7^9L  ’ aUUehe  Bsredsamkext^,  Leipidg,  18J 

! ® viL  66  fl. 

m 76  A-B ; Theophnstus,  ds  Igne,  { 78. 

« Plato,  l£«no,  TlDff.  ; Aristotle,  Politua,  L 18, 1260  a 27. 

7 Plato.  Mmo,  96  B,  0. 

* PhiMixu,  68  A,  O,  Gorgias,  449  A,  466  B ff. 

" Ire*470*6l!^  ^ *660,  460  At,  482a 

M Dion.  HaL  JxidicMLm  Pemosthonis,  8. 

U Aristotle,  Rhst,  IL  28, 1400  M9. 

"ilsp.  L 88801L 


and  Thrasymachus  have  never  been  enemies  and 
are  now  very  good  friends.'  In  this  connexion  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  we  have  a very 
different  sentiment  cited  from  a speech  of  Thrasy- 
machus : 


*The  gods  take  no  notice  of  human  affairs;  otherwise  they 
would  not  have  overlooked  justice,  which  we  see  every  dav 
violated.*  * j 


The  spirit  of  this  utterance  is  that  of  the  book 
of  Job.  A s^cimen  of  his  style  is  preserved  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

Hipjpias  of  Elis,  like  Prodicus  and  Gorgias, 
traveled  about  Greece,  acquiring  wealth  and 
celebrity  by  giving  lectures  and  taking  punds.* 
As  Prodicus  represented  lulls  at  Athens,  so  Hip* 
pias  seems  to  have  been  the  political  agent  of  £us 
at  Sparta.®  His  accomplishments  were  varied ; 
besides  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  he 
was  versed  in  poetry,  music,  mythology,  philology, 
and  history.  To  historians  of  mathematics  he  is 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  a curve,  called  after 
him  ‘the  guadratix  of  Hippias.**  Further,  he 
acquired  no  mean  skill  in  manual  arts,  if,  as  we 
are  told,  he  appeared  at  Olymj^ia  with  every 
article  that  he  wore  made  by  own  hands,^ 
even  to  the  siraet-ring,  which  he  had  himself 
engraved,  and  the  curry-comb  and  oil-flask  of  his 
own  manufacture.  He  is  also  said  to  have  in- 
vented a mnemonic  system.  That  he  was  a 
learned  antiquary  is  attested  by  his  writings,  of 
which  the  register  of  Olympic  victors  COXvfivtoyucQp 
Avaypa^ij)  was  perhaps  the  most  important.  HU 
mode  of  instructing  his  pupils  is  criticized  as  too 
nearly  akin  to  the  curriculum  of  schoolboys.*  As 
he  claimed  to  be  at  home  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
age,  he  sought  to  popularize  different  branches  of 
it,  but  the  instruction  so  given  must  often  have 
been  superficial.  By  Xenophon  * and  by  Plato  (or 
whoevOT  wrote  the  two  dialogues  Hippias  Manor 
and  Hippias  Minor)  he  is  represented  as  discussing 
with  Socrates  such  subjects  as  justice,  beauty,  and 
the  peculiar  Socratic  thesis  that  injustice  when 
voluntary  is  better  than  when  involxmtary. 
Hippias  18  made  to  appear  conceited  and  ridiculous, 
but  the  opinions  he  defends — sometimes  against 
quibbling  or  downright  fallacy — ^in  no  way  diverge 
from  those  ajpproved  by  popular  Greek  morality. 

There  is  little  ground  for  supposing  Critias  the 
sophist  to  be  any  other  than  the  Athenian  poli- 
tician who  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  Four 
Hundred  and  was  chief  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants — 
that  extreme  oHgarchical  faction  which,  ^ter  the 
fall  of  Athens  in  404  B.C.,  attempted  to  extirpate 
democracy  by  a rei^  of  terror.  It  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  this  ruthless  doctrinaire  giving  lessons, 
but  he  certainly  was  a prolific  writer  both  of  verse 
and  of  prose.  In  the  play  entitled  Sisyphus, 
prol»bly  by  him,  though  some  authors  refer  it  to 
Euripides,'®  one  of  the  characters  sets  forth  specula- 
rions  on  the  origin  of  the  belief  in  the  gods.  The 
lines  quoted  by  Sextus  Empiricus  " describe  how  in 
the  beginning  men  lived  a mere  animal  life  without 
law  and  order ; how,  to  prevent  violence  and 
oppression,  severe  penalties  were  enforced;  but, 
as  these  could  only  check  open  crime,  secret 
wrong-doing  went  unpunished  until  some  man, 
shrewder  than  his  fellows,  thought  to  discourage 


I vi.  4980. 

® Hermias,  In  Ptatonis  Phcedrum  Scholia,  ed.  P.  Couvreur, 
Parif,  1901,  p.  289,  21. 

* Loe.  dt. 

4 Plato,  ApoL  19 E,  Hipp.  Maj,  281 A fl.,  282  Dfl.,  286  A. 

» Hipp.  Maj,  281  A,  B. 

«P.  Tanoe^,  Pour  Fhistoire  de  la  seienee  helUne,  Paris, 
1887,  p.  247  ; T.  L.  Heath,  JBuclid^s  Elements,  Oarabridge,  1908, 
1* 

7 Hipp.  Min,  868.  8 puto,  ProL  818  D,  E. 

® Mem.  IV.  Iv.  6 fl. 

W A6t.  1.  vii.  2 (Diels,  Doxographi  Gh^oeei,  Berlin,  1879,  p. 
298) ; oL  AtheiUBUs,  xL  496  B. 

^ Adv.  Math.  ix.  64. 
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it  by  proclaiming  the  existence  of  mighty  and 
immortal  beings,  who  see  all  that  is  hidden  and 
hear  all  that  is  said  in  secret.  In  order  to  heighten 
the  dread  of  them,  he  placed  their  abode  in  the 
sl^,  whence  came  the  terrible  thunderbolt  and  the 
beneficent  rain. 

These  are  the  more  eminent  among  the  older 
sophists,  whom  we  know  from  our  chief  authority, 
Plato.  There  were,  however,  some  whom  he  does 
not  mention  by  name,  as  Xeniades  of  Corinth, 
who,  according  to  Sextus,^  taught  thorough-going 
scepticism.  Un  the  other  hand,  Antipnon  the 
sophist,  who  was  not  the  same  person  as  Antiphon 
the  orator,*  was  constructive,  even  dogmatic,  and 
his  claim  to  rank  as  a philosopher  is  not  disputed 
by  Philodemus  the  Epicurean,  efr  oSr  ftrrropucbt  efr« 
Kal  4n\6(ro4>os  eTvai.*  He  was  obviously 

interested  in  and  familiar  with  the  physical 
inquiries  of  his  predecessors.  He  wrote  a work 
On  Truth  in  two  nooks,  the  one  dealing  with  first 
principles,  the  other  with  physics  and  anthropology. 
This  work,  if  we  may  jua(^  by  citations  of  single 
words  in  Harpocration  ana  Pollux,  must  have  been 
widely  read  and  studied.  From  the  first  book 
a few  fragmentary  utterances  are  cited  : 

* For  the  Word  or  Logoe  ftll  is  one.  Once  understand  th!», 
and  yo  i will  know  that  for  the  Word  nothing  oxista  singly  either 
of  the  things  seen  by  the  farthest  reach  of  the  eve  or  of  thoughts 
conceiv*^  by  the  farthest  stretch  of  the  mind. 

•Hence  it  needs  nothing  and  accepts  not  anything  of  any, 
but  is  infln'te  and  self-suflBcient.’  ....  ^ 

•The  mind  leads  the  body  in  the  direction  of  health  and 
disease,  or  whatever  else  it  may  be.* 

Time  he  h^d  to  be  ‘ a conception  or  measure,  not 
a real  substan  ce.  * ^ His  proposal  for  the  <mad mture 
of  the  circle  is  criticisca  hy  Aristotle,®  by  Simpli- 
cius, ad  loc.,*  and  by  Themistius.*  In  the  second 
book  he  dealt  with  the  sun,  moon,  eclipses,  the 
sal  tn  ess  of  the  sea,  and  other  physical  phenomena. 

The  sun  he  described  ae  * lire  traversing  ths  moist  air  wWc* 
encircles  the  earth,  eetting  when  it  leaves  the  air  onlradled. 
rising  to  renew  the  attack  when  the  air  has  again  grown  damp.  » 
In  spite  of  Anaxagoras,  he  adhered  to  the  old 
view  that  the  moon  shone  by  her  own  light,  being 
pnt  out  by  the  approach  of  the  sun,  because  a 
stronger  fire  tends  to  put  out  a weaker  one,  and  in 
like  manner  the  other  stars  are  obscured  by  the 
sun.®  Samples  of  his  style  are  furnished  by 
StohmuB.^®  Of  his  ethics  we  can  only  ^dge  hy 
fragments  of  a treatise  On  Concord f wnicn  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  education  and  ma^ 
riage,  or  point  a moral  against  injustice  and 
cowai'dice. 

The  anonymous  sophist  whom  we  know  from 
lamblichus^*  resembles  Antiphon  (with  whom  some 
would  identify  him)  in  his  treatment  of  ethical  and 
social  questions  He,  too,  insists  on  the  ne^  of 
training  to  supplement  natural  endowment.  Only 
by  practice,  begun  early  and  long  continu^,  can 
men  become  virtuous  or  successful,  or  acquire  fa^ 
fame.  The  same  advantages  become  good  or  evil 
according  as  they  are  used  well  or  ill.  Every  roan 
should  practise  especially  two  forms  of  self-control : 
(1)  his  nones ty  should  bo  proof  against  bribes ; (2) 
his  courage  should  not  shrink  even  firom  the  sacri- 
fice of  life  for  his  oonntry.  A tr^y  good  man 
seeks  reputation,  not  by  external  distmctions,  hut 
hy  hia  own  goodness.  W’e  must  not  think  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws  cowardly  or  the  use  of  migh^or 
aggression  something  valiant  and  noble.  Men 
cannot  live  in  isolation  ; they  must  come  together 
in  society  if  they  are  to  get  even  a bare  living  ; nor 


^ Adv.  Math,  vli.  63. 

* Suida.,  •.!».  ; Hermogenes,  de  IdsU.  ii.  11.  7. 

» De  PoSm,  ooL  187.  3 (Volum%7wm  Hereulcmeruwnnt  Oo*- 
lectio  altera,  Naples,  1862-76,  vL).  iiaoo 

* Diels,  JPragmente  dtr  VoT$dkiratikef*t  80  B,  fraga.  L 10,  2.  9. 

« Phy».  A.  L 185  a 14  ; cf.  St,  11. 172  a 7. 

6 /n  Phyt.  64.  12.  J ** 

« Dieli,  bosograpAi,  851.  ^ • Itt,  8^ 

10  Flo^giun^  m.  xvL  80,  IxvliL  87,  xx.  66. 
n Protrsptieua,  ch.  20. 
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will  this  suffice  if  there  be  lawlessness,  which 
entails  worse  evils  than  life  in  isolation.  H ence  it 
follows  of  necessity  that  law  and  right  axe  the 
bonds  of  civU  society.  Imagine  a superman,  in- 
vulnerable in  body,  exempt  from  disease  and 
suffering,  of  iron  will,  who  might  be  supposed 
competent  to  use  his  stren^h  for  aggression  and 
defy  the  laws  with  impunity ; still,  even  he,  if 
there  were  such  an  one,  which  is  impossible,  would 
be  safe  only  so  lon^  as  he  upheld  the  laws ; for  the 
rest  of  mankind,  ^ven  discipline  in  their  superior 
numbers,  could  by  force  or  fraud  overcome  him. 
The  writer  sets  forth  at  length  the  contrast  between 
the  blessing  of  an  orderly  government — the  con- 
fidence and  security  which  it  affords  when  men 
have  leisure  to  attend  to  their  private  concerns  and 
are  free  from  alarm  of  civil  strife  or  foreign  war — 
and  the  opposite  evils  which  come  in  the  train  of 
lawlessness.  It  is  in  such  a state  of  anarchy 
and  disorder  that  the  tyrant  or  usurper  springs 
up. 

The  fragmentary  treatise  entitled  Twofold  Argu- 
ments (6t<r<roi  X&yoi)  has  been  called  a specimen  of 
early  eristic,  but  is  rather  a storehouse  of  special 
topics,  Ajristo tie’s  eWij,^  suitable  for  controversy, 
wmchever  side  the  orator  or  disputant  may  take. 
It  cannot  have  been  the  show-piece  of  a 

wandering  sophist,  but,  as  Diels  says,  a formal 
school-lecture  to  Ms  pupils  hy  one  settled  in  a 
town  where  the  dialect  spoken  was  Doric  ; and  it 
follows  from  i.  8 that  its  aate  is  about  400  B.C.* 


The  method  U to  take  certain  pair*,  good  and  bad,  fair  and 
foul,  right  and  wrong,  true  and  false,  and  argue  In  the  case  of 
each  pair:  first,  that  there  is  not  sny  absolute  distinction 
between  ite  two  members;  i“'*  *“ 

ooncloslon  in  the  latter  case  b 

ad  aimirdwn.  Thus  the  famous  i 

ventlon  is  presented  in  several  distinct  forms.  The  next  theme 
so  treated  is  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  conduct  of  the 
sane  and  the  insane,  the  wise  and  the  foolish ; the  next,  that 
wisdom  and  virtue  cannot  be  taught,  because  (a)  one  cannot 
impart  a thing  to  another  and  keep  it  himself ; (A)  if  they  were 
teachable,  there  would  be  a recognized  class  of  teachers  of 
wisdom  and  virtue,  as  of  music ; (c)  again,  the  sages  of  old  would 
have  made  their  eons  wise,  which  is  not  the  case ; (a)  many 
pnpils  of  professed  sophists  hsve  got  no  good  by  their  instruction ; 
w)  many  have  become  eminent  who  never  studied  under  sophist^ 
Affatnst  (o)  we  can  appeal  to  experience ; schoolmasters  and 
teachers  of  the  lyre  do  both  Impart  their  special  knowledge  and 
retain  It ; (6)  we  answer  that  there  is  a special  class  of  teschers, 
the  so-call^  sophists ; ss  to  (o),  thsre  is  the  esse  of  Poly<^tus, 
who  tanxbt  his  own  son  to  be  a statuary  ; as  to  Cd)  and  («),  the 
instance  are  admitted  but  the  Inference  is  irrelevsnt.  There 
is  such  a thing  as  natural  endowment,  and,  U one  has 

enoufh  of  this,  be  can  dispense  with  education.  I do  not  say, 


ments  follow  againu.  ^ — — . w . 

favour  are  wanting)  and  in  support  of  the  poeition  that  the  best 
theorist  Is  slso  the  best  practfuoner  of  any  art.  Here  negstive 
arguments  are  wanting. 

Of  sophists  eminent  as  dialecticians  Euthydemus 
and  Dionysodonis  are  familiar  figures  through 
Plato’s  dialogue  named  after  the  former.  There 
were  also  Bryson  of  the  Pontic  Heraclea,  a cirde- 
squarer  like  Antiphon,  whose  pnpU  Polyxenus  wm 
asserted  hy  Phamas  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
* third  man  ’ argument  a^inst  the  theory  of  ideas,® 
and  Lycophron,  who  hdd  that  law,  so  far  from 
directly  promoting  civic  virtue,  was  merelv  a 
guarantee  to  citizens  of  their  mutual  rights, 
Tyyxnrriis  AXXiiXoi*  tQp  Aixo/ojv,®  and  demed  the  reMity 
of  the  distinction  between  the  noble  and  the  low- 
born.® Of  rhetoricians  besides  Theodonis  of  By- 
zantium, Evenusof  Paros,  and  Licyxnnius  of  Sicily, 
aU  three  mentioned  in  Plato’s  PAmrfrt^s,®  there  wm 
the  Athenian  Polycrates,  whose  pamphlet  Tm 
Indictment  of  Socrates  was  written  at  least  six 
years  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  since  it  referred 

1 Phst.  L 2, 1868  a 8L  ^ 

* Frag,  der  Vorwhratiker*^  IL  pt.  1.  v.  686  note. 

• Ap.  Alex.  Aphro<L  In  Arut.  Mstaph,  L 0,  p.  84,  line  16 

4 Ariztocle,  Polities,  iii.  9,  1280  b 10. 

# Aristotle,  frmg.  82,  1480  a 10. 

9 266  Rff. 
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to  events  of  393  b.C.^  Alcidamaa  of  Els&a  in 
in  his  Messenian  oration  advanced  the 
thesis  that  God  and  nature  have  left  ^ men  free, 
■whence  it  would  follow  that  slavery  is  unnatural 
and  indefensible.* 

2.  Doctrine;  gfcncral  estimate. — In  the  history 
of  popular  education  the  sophists  themselves  mark 
an  epoch.  Before  their  time  the  schools  taught 
nauvc  and  gymnastics,  reading  and  writing,  but, 
except  for  the  severe  military  training  at  Sparta  or 
the  peculiar  discipline  of  Pythagorean  brotherhoods 
in  8.  Italy,  there  was  notning  beyond — ^no  means 
of  acquiring  general  culture.  The  recognition  of 
the  need  for  UDeral  studies  and  the  effort,  however 
unsystematic,  to  supply  that  need  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  age  of  aspiration  and  enlightenment 
which  followed  the  Persian  wars,  when,  under  the 
leadership  of  Athens,  literature  and  art  blossomed 
anew.  Amon^  the  diverse  methods  adcmted  by 
individual  ini^tive  the  chief  was  the  oral  lecture 
(for  which  a fee  was  charged)  on  some  topic  of 
importance  or  interest,  the  theme  being  sometimes 
chosen  by  the  audience.  Under  such  conditions 
the  lecturer  was  not  only  bound  to  be  a good 
speaker,  in  order  to  attract  hearers ; he  also  ne^ed 
much  skill  and  practice  in  replying  to  questions 
and  taking  part  in  any  discussion  at  the  close. 
The  lectures  were  often  on  language  or  diction  or 
the  interpretation  of  the  poets  or  other  matters 
closely  connected  with  literature.  The  pupils  of  a 
Protagoras  or  a Prodicus  were  thus  taugnt  by  pre- 
cept and  example  to  admire  literary  excellence  and 
form  a prose  style  of  their  own.  In  other  words, 
they  received  an  elementary,  but  indispensable, 
g^unding  in  the  humanities.  When  we  refiect 
Uiat  the  period  from  Gorglas  to  Isocrates  saw  the 
gradual  fashioning  and  penecting  of  prose,  whether 
written  or  spoken,  ana  that  the  names  of  Tisias, 
Thrasymachus,  and  Theodoras  * mark  definite 
stages  in  this  process  of  evolution,  we  may  fairly 
estimate  the  services  of  the  sophists  to  literature 
as  second  only  to  their  services  to  education.  For 
the  rest,  there  was  a continuous  change  of  pro- 

framme,  owing  to  the  necessity  of  arousing  interest 
y novelties.  At  different  times  four  varieties  of 
instruction  may  be  distinguished.  The  literary 
and  political  essays  of  Protagoras  made  way  for 
forensio  rhetoric,  which  Gorgias  brought  from 
Sicily  in  427  B.c.  on  his  first  -viint  to  Athens,  where 
its  theory  and  practice  became  firmly  established. 
Eristic,  again,  or  the  art  of  controversy,  though  it 
dates  ikuiK  to  the  Eleatic  Zeno,  came  into  promi- 
nence later  than  rhetoric,  largely  under  the  influence 
of  Elocrates  and  his  disciples.  Lastly  in  392  B.O. 
arose  the  school  of  Isocrates,  who,  while  he  specially 
taught  political  rhetoric  and  the  principles  of 
politics,  imparted  to  a wider  circle  a more  com- 
prehensive culture,  not  limited  to  any  single  pro- 
fessional routine,  avoiding  barren  subtleties  and 
technicalities.  Some  such  reaction  was  advisable 
after  the  over-specialization  which  had  gone  on  in 
forensio  rhetoric  and  eristic,  if  the  sophists  were  to 
free  themselves  from  the  charge  that  their  whole 
stock-in-trade  consisted  of  oratorical  tricks  and 
logical  fallacies,  ■with  which  their  pupils  might 
impose  upon  a jury  or  entrap  an  unwary  disputant. 
It  IS  not  strange  that  great  influence  was  exerted 
at  the  outset  by  teachers  who  awakened  intellectual 
interests  and  worked  upon  the  native  Greek  passion 
for  excelling  dpurre^€iP  xal  inrelpoxop  imiwai 
dXW).  In  the  'art  of  words*  they  could  offer 
their  pupils  an  incomparable  weapon  for  use  in 
public  d^ate  or  private  discussion.  But  grammar 
and  rhetoric  were  the  sole  studies  which  owed 
much  of  permanent  value  to  the  sophists.  Else- 


where, as  ■will  be  seen,  preoccupation  with  the 
popular  and  the  practical  unfitted  them  for  the 
work  of  original  thinkers. 

(a)  Ethics  and  politics. — Quite  apart  from  the 
absurdity  of  postulating  for  the  sophists  in  common 
a distinctive  ethical  doctrine,  as  if  the  members  of 
a whole  profession  ever  agreed  on  controversial 
questions,  or  as  if  the  rest  shared  the  -views  of 
Lycophron  on  nobility  or  those  of  Alcidamas  on 
slavery,  there  is  little  evidence  that  the  sophists, 
as  such,  ^ecially  interested  themselves  in  scientific 
ethics.  For  one  thing,  their  ignorance  of  psy- 
chology was  profound  and  is  adduced  as  the  cause 
of  their  errors  in  the  theoiy  and  practice  of  rhetoric.' 
The  opinions  on  morality  cited  as  coming  from 
them  cannot  always  be  credited  to  individual 
sophists  as  thinkers ; they  may  be  put  forward  by 
them  as  litigants  or  disputants.  Then,  again,  other 
views  have  been  ascribed  to  the  sophists  u^n 
inference  only ; e.^.,  their  conception  of  the  end  of 
human  action  (it  might  be  maintained)  was  success 
(o5  Tit  ip^  t6  Tvxeiy),  but  this  is  vague,  unless  we 
know  what  use  Lb  to  be  made  of  success.  The 
undertaking  to  teach  ■virtue  implies,  it  may  be 
said,  a definite  view  of  education,  as  the  process  by 
which  information  is  imparted,  just  as  liquid  is 
poured  into  an  empty  jar,  and  not,  in  Plato’s  words, 
as  ‘ the  turning  round  of  the  soul’s  eye  to  the  light.’ 
It  also  implies  the  conception  of  virtue  as  sometning 
teachable,  which  may  be  thought  to  resolve  it  into 
a sort  of  knowledge.  Here,  again,  no  general 
conclusions  are  warranted,  for  Gorgias  did  not 
teach  virtue,  and  Isocrates  decided  that  it  could 
not  be  taught.  The  apologue  of  Prodicus  recom- 
mends the  -virtues  or,  rather,  courage  and  temper- 
ance as  means  to  an  end,  and  on  utilitarian  grounds. 
Neither  Prodicus  nor  Protagoras  could  define  virtue 
itself,  or  any  of  the  virtues,  in  a way  to  satisfy 
dialecticians  like  Socrates  and  Plato,  who  for  that 
reason  pronounced  both  to  be  ignorant  of  ■virtue  ; 
this  was  the  cardinal  defect  of  their  ethical  opinions. 
What  havoc  it  worked  can  best  be  seen  if  we 
consider  justice.  How  could  the  common  good  be 
reconciled  -with  individual  interest ! The  myth  of 
Protagoras*  rightly  makes  this  -virtue  (^ald^s  ko-I 
SUrj)  to  be  insensibly  imparted  in  a oivili^d  state 
by  the  interaction  of  indi'viduals  living  in  society, 
growing  up  to  obey  the  laws  ana  gradually 
recognizing  in  them  the  voice  of  the  State.  Such 
■views  are  quite  in  harmoi^  with  Greek  tradition, 
which  derived  morality  from  law  and  law  from 
nature  or  God  or  the  divine  legislator.  This  har- 
mony is  rudely  broken  by  the  maxim  * Man  the 
measure,*  by  the  divergence  between  the  code  of 
one  state  and  that  of  its  neighbours,  and  by  the 
conflict  of  human  and  divine  law  which  Sophocles 
nad  emphasized.*  Protagoras,  however,  still  ad- 
heres to  his  position  * that  the  State  is  the  tdtimate 
authority  from  which  the  citizen  derives  his  -vie-ws 
of  morality,  holding  that  to  be  just  which  the  law 
at  a given  time  ana  ^lace  ordains  to  be  just ; but 
there  is  this  reservanon  introduced,  that  it  is  no 
longer  abeolute  justice,  but  merely  relative  justice, 
which  different  states  from  time  to  time  lay  do-wn 
in  shifting  ordinances.  Although  this  is  a lame  de- 
fence, su^  inquiries,  whether  oi  a Protagoras  or  of 
a Machiavelli,  deal  -with  real  problems,  -wmich  must 
be  faced.  If  the  source  of  law,  and  therefore  of 
morality,  is  not  di-vine,  it  follows  that  it  is  merely 
human ; then  ought  men  to  follow  the  example  of 
Hippias  and  refuse  obedience  to  all  but  the  un- 
written laws  of  nature?®  Polus,  Thrasymachus, 
and  Callicles — the  last  not  a sophist,  but  a politician 
and  a pupil  of  sophista — like  the  author  of  the 
dta-aol  Xdyot,  made  great  play  -with  the  antithesis  of 


1 Dioff.  lAert.  11.  88  f. 

s Aristotle,  lUut.  L 18. 1878  b 18,  end  sohol.  ad  toe. 
* Aristotle,  Soph.  EL  84, 188  b 29. 


1 Plato,  P?KXtdruSt  270  D £P. 
*Prot.  820  Dff. 

* ThMBL  167  O It. 


8 ArUiffono,  460  ft. 

» Xen.  Mem.  iv.  ir.  19. 
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the  natural  and  the  conventional  (or  the  legal, 
p6fu^.  It  shocked  the  Greek  mind  to  be  told  that 
institutions  hallowed  by  old  associations  had 
merely  a conventional  value,  and  that  the  im- 
mutable alone  was  natural  If  the  rules  of  existing 
society  are  merely  conventional,  it  may  fairly  be 
argued  that  obedience  to  them  is  a slave’s  part ; 
the  able  and  intelligent,  the  masterful  and  vigor- 
ous, will  rise  in  revolt  and  disregard  them.  There- 
fore Polus  admires  the  tyrant  Archelaus : Critias 
and  others  plotted  the  overthrow  of  the  demos  at 
Athens ; for,  the  constitution  being  part  of  the 
laws,  if  might  makes  right,  a claim  to  nghtful  rule 
rests  upon  force.  Or  the  same  result  can  oe  reached 
in  another  way,  by  oonsidering  the  effects  of  a 
revolution  which  has  put  an  oligarchy  or  a tyrant 
in  power.  The  laws  will  no  longer  hs  fetters  im- 
posed by  the  multitude  on  the  uowerful  individual, 
nature’s  bom  ruler;  they  will  be  laid  down  by 
such  a ruler  for  a community  where  he  has  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  thus  again  we  arrive  at  the 
definition,  * Justice  is  the  intei^t  of  the  stronger.*  ^ 
Between  these  two  lies  the  opinion  formulated  by 
Glaucon  * of  a social  compact  based  on  the  recog- 
nition that  all  men  desire  to  do  injustice,  which  Is 
good,  but  fear  to  suffer  injustice,  which  is  evil; 
hence  the  compromise  of  positive  laws  which  forbid 
both  the  doing  and  the  suffering  of  wrong.  Lyco- 
phron,  as  mentioned  above,  also  restncted  the 
province  of  law  to  the  same  narrow  function  of 
guaranteeing  mutual  rights.  When  a similar  pro- 
blem is  presented  by  Anonymus  lamblichi,*  he, 
unlike  rolus  or  Thrasymaonus,  decides  that  the 
unprincipled  adventurer  will  be  thwarted  in  the 
long  run,  provided  the  State  be  well-ordered  and 
the  citizens  loyal.  Before  we  condemn  the  sophists 
for  oormpting  youth,  it  will  be  well  to  remember 
that  the  doctrine  that  might  makes  r^ht  was 
publicly  advocated  by  Athenian  politicians  and 
orators  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  whether  the 
tyrant  city*  was  punishing  revolt  at  Mytilene,* 
threatening  neutral  Melos,*  or  justifying  an  siggres- 
sive  policy  m Sicily.’  In  short,  Plato  is  right  when 
in  a famous  passage  * he  declares  that  it  is  not 
individual  sophists,  but  that  arch-sophist,  the 
public  at  large,  that  corrupts  youth.  For  the 
sentiments  engendered  as  men  sit  side  by  side  in 
the  assembly,  the  law-courts,  or  the  theatre — forces 
against  which  reason  is  powerless — may  not  be,  as 
Irotagoras  supposed,  relatively  true  and  right,  but 
absolutely  erroneous  and  dangerous.  Now  the 
discourse  of  Protagoras,  as  reported  by  Plato,  and 
the  fragments  of  Antiphon  and  of  Anonymus 
lamblichi  rather  suggest  that  these  sophists  in 
handhng  commonplaces  presented  popular  morals, 
wherever  possible,  as  modified  by  the  progpressive 
spirit  of  tne  age ; e.g.,  the  deterrent  purpose  of 
legal  penalties  is  recognized  by  Diodotus,®  as  woU 
as  by  Protagoras,^®  and  the  panegyric  on  orderly 
government  (e^ofda)  of  Anonymus  lamblichi  partly 
covers  the  same  ground  as  the  Funeral  Orauon  of 
Pericles.  ^ In  such  moral  harangpies  it  was  the 
lecturePs  or  writer’s  interest  to  keep  an  eye  on  his 
clientele,  the  parents  and  guardians,  relatives  and 
friends,  of  his  scholars,  and  not  wantonly  to  offend 
their  susceptibilities. 

(6)  Philosophy  and  religwn. — ^If  sophists  were 
not  scientific  moralists,  far  less  were  they  logicians 
or  metaphysicians.  Preceding  philoso^ers — 
lonians,  J^thagoreans,  Eleatics,  or  pluralists — 
had  their  crude  theories  of  physics  and  ontology, 
with  which  the  older  sophists  appear  to  have  been 
acquainted.  At  any  rate,  the  treatises  of  Prodicus 
888E.  SJ&.  858Eff. 

• Diels.  Frag.  d$r  VorsokratikerS.  82.  6,  p.  682. 

4Thuc.lLS;  ctiiL  87.  » A liL  87-40. 

• Ib.  V.  106 ; cf.  86-111.  f Ib.  yL  82-87. 

• Rep.  402  B.  * Thua  UL  46. 
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and  Gorgias  on  nature  {n-epl  ^^a-eus),  and  the  ex- 
plazmtions  of  celestial  and  physical  phenomena — 
motions  of  sun  and  moon,  eclipses,  hail,  the 
saltness  of  the  sea  (which  are  cited  from 
Antiphon’s  treatise  xcpi  dXjffieiaf) — as  well  as  the 
more  famous  incursion  of  Protagoras  into  the 
domsin  of  epistemology,  prove  that  these  authors 
were  not  disinclined  to  pursue  such  studies,  or, 
at  least,  as  receptive  rather  than  original  thinkers, 
to  advertise  the  discoveries  of  others.  Possibly, 
if  such  a demand  had  been  made  W their  pupils, 
they  would  have  taught  physics.  This  impression 
is  strengthened  by  the  prominent  place  which 
burlesque  of  physical  investigations  takes  in  the 
Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  where  the  typical  sophist, 
Socrates,  swings  in  a basket  for  the  better  obser- 
vation of  things  celestial  ((Upo/3ar£)  koX  irefu<f>poyQ  t6p 
"ipaop)  and  directs  experiments  to  measure  exactly 
thelength  of  a flea’s  jump.  From  the  time  when  this 
play  appeared  (423  B.a),  or  even  earlier,  the  study 
of  physics  declined.  The  Socrates  of  the  Phcedo 
says  that  in  his  youth  he  was  acquainted  with 
speculations,  some  of  which  we  recognize  as  those 
oir  Alcmseon,  Anaxagoras,  Empedomes,  Diogenes 
of  Apollonia,  but  that  he  had  long  since  ceased  to 
be  interested  in  them.  Presumamy  contempora^ 
sophists  would  have  made  much  tne  same  admis- 
sion. If  anything  can  be  predicated  of  the  sophists 
as  a whole,  it  is  that  their  bent  was  not  theoretical 
but  practical.  The  name  they  bore,  when  we 
examine  its  history,  confirms  this.  Before  it 
became  specialized  to  designate  the  class  of  paid 
teachers,  it  had  been  used  (by  Pindar,  the 
tragedians,  and  Herodotus)  in  a wider  sense,  but 
exclusively  applied  to  practical  men,  whose  wisdom 
had  been  test^  by  experience.  To  the  wise  bards 
Homer  and  Hesi^,  to  artists  or  experts  in  any 
department,  from  cooks  and  diviners  to  musicians 
and  generals,  not  only  to  Pythagoras,  Thales,  and 
Solon,  but  to  those  snrewd  men  of  affairs,  states- 
men or  rulers,  who  were  known  in  Greece  as  the 
Seven  Sages,  such  as  Pittacus  or  Periander,  the 
name  so^urr^s  was  thus  g^ven.  There  is  one  point, 
however,  where  the  practical  teacher  ana  the 
original  thinker  were  thoroughly  at  one,  viz.  their 
attitude  to  religion.  From  the  time  of  Heraclitus 
and  Xenophanes  all  philosophical  systems  had 
broken  with  the  popular  creeds  and  the  legends 
which  offended  the  moral  standard  of  the  time. 
In  the  ancient  quarrel  between  philosophy  and 
poetry,  as  Plato  calls  it,  the  sophists  were  on  the 
side  of  the  philosophers.  Protagoras  was  an 
agnostic,  unable  to  decide  whether  there  are  gods 
or  no,  and,  if  there  are,  what  is  their  nature.  Yet 
EUppias,  according  to  Xenophon’s  report,  believed 
the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of  the  unwritten  laws, 
one  of  which  enjoined  worshto  of  the  gods.'  The 
rationalistic  speculations  of  Prodicus  and  Critias, 
noticed  above,  clearly  assume  that  the  popular 
creed  haa  been  set  asid^  for  they  deal  with  the 
further  problem,  how  it  originmly  arose.  Nor 
must  it  M forgotten  that  in  his  bunesque  Aristo- 
phanes presses  the  charge  of  atheism  again  and 
again,  as  when  he  makes  Socrates,  his  type  of 
the  sophist,  say,  ‘Vortex  is  king ; Zeus  hais  been 
dethroned.’*  Similarly  the  aged  Plato  trcu^es 
crimes  of  violence  and  insolence  to  the  ^piety 
of  certain  wise  men  (<ro0ol)  who  maintain  that 
religion  and  morality  are  mere  convention,  wd 
that  the  highest  rignt  is  might.®  Other  indica- 
tions of  the  gradual  change  in  public  opinion 
are  afforded  oy  a comparison  of  Herodotus 
with  Thucydides.  Where  the  former  is  credulous, 
as  regards  divination  and  oracles,  the  latter  u 
sceptical,  for  he  had  witnessed  fruitless  appeals  to 

1 Zen.  Mem.  tv.  iv.  19. 

s Claude,  828 ; of.  264,  866,  867,  627, 1241  fl.,  1609. 
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diyine  instice  by  victims  of  oppression,  the  nn- 
deservea  success  of  perjury  ana  treachery,  the 
influence  of  fortune  in  thwarting  the  wisest 
calculations.^ 

3.  Charges  against  the  sophists. — In  a matter 
of  much  controversy  notice  must  be  taken  of 
divergent  views,  particularly  the  attacks  and 
aspersions  from  which  Grote  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  the  sophists.  Whatever  the  cause,  the 
fortunes  of  the  sophists  declined ; the  second 
generation  was  not  equal  to  the  first,  the  pupils 
were  less  brilliant  and  eminent  than  their  teachers, 
or,  like  Alcibiades,  Theramenes,  and  Critias, 
attained  to  a bad  eminence  ; in  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 
a liberal  education  was  sought  elsewhere,  in  the 
Lyceum  or  the  Academy ; soon  the  very  name 
became  a term  of  abuse.  Isocrates  so  applied  it  to 
the  Eristics  and  to  Plato ; Lysias  to  iEschines 
(the  Socratic)  and  to  Plato ; Androtion  and 
dEschines  (the  orator)  to  Socrates,  who  took  no 
fees.  For  one  thii^,  the  practice  of  cbarp;ing  fees 
touched  a strong  Greek  prejudice,  as  ^ it  metmt 
prostitution  of  the  mental  powers.*  This  prejudice 
we  modems,  who  regard  tne  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  manual  labourer  as  worthy  of  his  hire,  can 
barely  understand,  much  less  share.  Again,  not 
only  Aristophanes,  but  many  worthy  citizens  like 
Anytus,  a leader  of  the  restored  democracy  in 
Athens,  mistrusted  what  seemed  to  them  the 
revolutionary  tendencies  of  such  teaching.*  Public 
opinion,  too,  shifted,  and  the  sophist,  once  hailed 
as  a prodij^  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  an  in- 
valuame  aid  to  the  political  aspirant,  came  to  be 
despised  as  a needy  adventurer,  often  a foreigner ; 
if  a citizen,  doing  little,  if  any,  service  to  the 
State.*  Isocrates,  ensconced  in  his  own  flourishing 
school  near  the  Lyceum,  while  claiming  that  what 
he  himself  taught  was  philosophy  and  culture, 
could  aflbrd  to  sneer  anke  at  tne  Ezistics  as 
vendors  of  fallacies,  who  denied  the  possibility  of 
falsehood  or  contradiction,  and  at  those  Socratics 
who  said  that  courage,  wisdom,  and  justice  were 
identical,  that  none  of  these  virtues  was  innate, 
but  that  there  was  a single  science  of  them  all.* 
With  these  facts  before  us  it  is  impossible  to  agree 
with  Grote  that  the  name  * sophijrt  * was  brought 
into  bad  repute  mainly  by  me  x>®rsistent  and 
acrimonious  attacks  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on  a 
deserving  profession.  Plato  was  bom  in  427  B.C.. 
and  in  the  Clouds  (423  B.O.)  the  term  ‘sophist,* 
originally  neutral,  was  well  on  its  way  to  be 
stereot^ed  in  wiaZam  oarf ew.  Very  rarely  has 
prejudice  been  so  completely  successi^  in  cnang- 
mg  the  connotation  of  a word : the  paid  teacher 
became  the  needy  adventurer,  the  incompetent 
pretender,  the  charlatan,  or  trickster,  the  last 
implication  being  firmly  embedded  in  our  modem 
words  ‘sophism,*  ‘sophistical,'  ‘sophistry.*  In 
the  main,  however,  Grote  is  justifiea  in  his  con- 
tention* that  the  sophists  were  not  a sect  or 
school  of  conscious  impostors,  flattering  rich  youths 
for  personal  gain  and  cormpting  general  morality. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  were  tney,  as  others  have 
imagined,  systematic  philosophers  who  based  upon 
reasoned  scepticism  an  anti-social  ethics,  sanotmn- 
mg  lawless  aggression  in  politics  and  Seeing  the 
individual  from  aU  conventional  restraints.  The 
latter  hypothesiB  takes  something  for  granted  at 
every  st^e,  its  chief  error  being  the  assumption 
of  a schocH  with  common  doctrines,  an  assumption 
no  more  valid  for  Greek  sophists  than  for  modem 
journalists.  Nor,  again,  is  the  charge  of  indifier- 

IR.  0.  Jebb,  Bi$ay*  and  Addresw,  Oambrid^,  1007,  p. 
406  ft 

* X«n.  Jfsm.  L vL  18.  s PUto,  Meno,  91  A ff. 
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ence  to  truth  justified,  except  in  so  far  as  it 
corresponds  to  the  old  count  of  making  the  weaker 
side  the  stronger  {rbr  ijrTto  \6yoy  Kpelrria  jeouiiv). 
This,  it  should  oe  remembered,  is  the  aim  of  every 
advocate;  he  appears  in  court,  not  to  judge  his 
oUent,  but  to  defend  him.  If  in  so  doing  he  does 
violence  to  his  conscience,  if  his  act  is  immoral,  it 
is  the  fault  of  a system,  which  neither  he  nor  the 
sophists  devised.  The  supposed  pernicious  efiect 
of  dialectic  and  eristic  in  accustoming  ^e  dis- 
putant to  take  either  side  indifferently  admits  of  a 
similar  answer ; and,  if  the  obiection  be  to  the  use 
of  fallacies,  surely  they  or^nt  not  to  pass  un- 
exposed and  unrefuted.*  Flato’s  opposition  is 
grounded  on  his  metaphysics.  He  calls  sophistry 
at  one  time  the  sham  counterpart  of  legislation, 
which  is  one  branch  of  politics,*  while  in  the  dialogue 
devoted  to  the  dissection  of  the  sophist  the  latter 
is  ultimately  defined  as  the  counterfeit  of  the 
philosopher,  the  pretender  who,  juggling  with 
words  in  private,  dissembles  his  own  ignorance  smd 
entangles  his  hearer  in  self-contradiction.*  This 
amounts  to  saying  that  the  sophist  was,  like 
Isocrates,  content  with  appearance  and  opinion 
{S6(a)  and  had  not  gone  farther  in  quest  of  reality 
and  science  (IriaT’fifArj).  There  were  these  two 
educational  theories,  and  the  champion  of  the  one 
wan  bound  to  condemn  the  other.  Y et  we  note  that 
six  at  least  of  Plato's  provisional  definitions  * imply 
no  discredit.  If  the  sophist  purged  away  false 
opinions,  if  he  imparted  information  wholesale, 
retail,  or  pedlar-fashion,  if  he  waa  a brilliant 
athlete  in  controversy,  and  ever  on  the  hunt  for 
fresh  scholars  to  teach,  he  was  doing  the  State 
some  service  ; for  these  are  traits  not  unworthy  of 
the  world’s  great  educators,  from  Socrates  to 
Pestalozzi. 

Lm&ATXTRB. — J.  Frel,  Q%UB8ticnet  Protagoraca,  Bonn,  1846; 
F.  G.  Welcker,  ‘ Prodikos  der  Vorvknger  det  Sokrates,*  in 
Kleina  SchrifUn,  Qdttingen,  1844-67,  iL  S9Sff. ; G.  Grote. 
flirt,  pf  Oresce^  12  vola.,  London,  1846-66,  oh.  IxvU.,  Plato  and 
the  other  CompanioTxa  of  SoeraU*^  8 vola,  do.  1866,  Arietotle^ 
2 vola,  do.  1872  ;B.  Jowett,  The  Dialoguet  of  Plated.  6 vol*., 
Oxford,  1892;  B.  M.  Cope,  ‘The  Sophirta’  and  *On  the 
Sopbiftical  Rhetoric,*  In  Joitm.  of  Claatxcal  and  Sacred  Phil- 
Oiflw,  L fl864]  164  fl..  IL  [1856)  129  ff..  ill.  [1867]  84 ff.,  268 fl.; 
N.  weckleln,  JHe  Sophieten  ttnd  die  S^hietik.  Wnrzburg, 
1866;  M.  Schanx,  Beitrdge  tur  oortokraL  PhUosoplde  ana 
Plato,  bk.  L,  * Die  Sophlsten,*  Gdttingen,  1867 ; H.  Sidj^ck,  in 
JPh  Iv.  [1872]  288 fl.,  V.  [1878]  66 fl. ; H.  Jackson,  In  EBi*  xxii 
268  fl.,  JPh  xiv.  [1886]  178  ff. ; H.  Diels,  Die  Pragmente  det 
Voraohratiker^,  Berlin,  1906-10,  0.  pt.  1,  ohe.  78b-88 ; A.  B. 
Taylor,  Varia  Sooratiea,  let  ser.,  Oxford,  1911,  p.  91  fl. ; alao 
the  hUtoriee  of  Greek  philoeophy,  aa  E.  Zeller,  PhUoaophie  der 
Orieehen.  Lelprtg,  1892,  l.»,  108^1164,  Env.  tr.,  flirt,  of  Greek 
Philoaophy  to  the  Time  of  Socrates,  London,  1881,  iL  894-616 ; 
T.  Gomperx,  Greek  Thinkera,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1901-12,  L 412-496; 
J.  Barnet,  Greek  Philoaophy,  pt.  i.,  ‘Thales  to  Plato,*  do.  1914, 
pp.  106-126 ; L.  Schmid^  Die  Bthik  der  alien  Griechen,  Berlin, 

1&2.  R.  D.  Hicks. 

SOPHOCLES. — In  studying  the  relinous  con- 
tent of  dramatio  poetry,  it  is  well  to  distinguish 
between  (1)  what  is  traditional  or  contemporary ; 
(2)  what  is  adapted  to  the  dramatic  sit^tion; 
and  (3)  the  poet's  own  contribution  in  thought 
and  feeling. 

z.  In  Sophoclean  drama  the  gods  of  the  national 
worship  are  still  living  powers,  to  whom  contem- 
porary jpiety  accords  an  implicit  belief.  But  special 
stress  18  laid  on  the  universal  supremacy  of  Zeus 
and  the  oracular  truth  of  Apollo.  Atnene  also 
holds  a conspicuous  place.  Ares  and  Aphrodite 
are  regarded  chiefly  as  authors  of  destruction  and 
misery.  TThe  Elensinian  mysteries  are  by  this 
time  folly  recognized  as  belonging  to  the  religion 
of  the  State ; and  Dionysos,  the  immediate  patron 
of  the  drama,  is  an  object  of  affectionate  reverence. 
The  religion  of  the  family,  coming  down  from 
patriarchal  times,  is  prized  as  of  the  first  import- 

^ Of.  Plato,  Protag.  860  0,  D. 

* Gorgiaa,  466  0.  * Sophiat,  268  E. 
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anoe.  Not  only  blood-enil tineas  between  kins- 
men, but  all  breaches  domestic  harmony  are 
looked  on  with  abhorrence,  and  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  one’s  kindred  is  an  imperious  duty.  It 
is  this  which  gives  inviolable  sanctity  to  the  laws 
of  burial,  and  it  is  in  connexion  with  family 
religion  that  reference  is  made  to  those  unwritten 
laws  which  atre  of  immemorial  antiquity.  In 
upholding  these,  Greek  tragedy  seems  to  enforce 
the  religion  of  Eleusis;  tor,  in  lang^ge  very 
similar  to  that  of  Sophocles*  Antigone  (lines  453^ 
467),  Pericles  is  reported  to  have  spoken  of  * those 
unwritten  laws  on  which  the  Eumolpidae  based 
their  instructions,  laws  which  never  may  be  abro- 
gated, and  of  which  no  man  can  tell  tne  origin* 
(^ysiasj  6.  §10;  cf.  Thuc.  iL  37.  § 4 ; also 
iEsch.  Suppl.  707  f.).  The  scene  is  still  haunted 
with  fears  of  divine  jealousy  or  envy 
^d6vot\  see  art.  GOD  [Greek]),  and  God  is  still 
imagmed  as  causing  infatuation,  and  thus  occasion- 
ing ^e  crimes  whicn  He  punishes.  The  sovereignty 
of  Zeus  spares  none  whose  folly,  inspired  byhope 
and  desire,  misleads  them  (Ant,  604  ff.).  Hence 
life  sometimes  appears  a tissue  of  miseries  from 
which  death  is  tne  release  (CEd.  Col.  1225  ff.  ; cf. 
Herod,  vii,  46).  That  rule  is  inexorable,  but  piety 
never  loses  its  reward  (PAiZ.  1444,  1445).  Fate, 
more  distinctly  than  in  iEschylus,  is  identified 
with  an  inscrutable  Bivine  Providence  of  which 
the  oracles  are  the  exponents,  above  all  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  ((Ed.  Tyr.  1329,  1330). 

2.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  traditional  and 
contemporaiy  religion  as  represented  in  Sophoclean 
drama,  and  to  the  poet’s  unquestioning  acceptance 
of  them  he  owes  that  high  repute  for  piety  which 
was  awarded  to  him  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
antiqmty.  But  the  exact  phase  of  polytheism  that 
is  reflected  in  each  drama  depends  largely  on  t?ie 
situation ; and  if  the  later  epics  on  which  the  plays 
are  founded  had  been  preserved  to  us,  it  would  oe 
possible  to  account  more  fully  for  certain  varisi- 
tions.  Thus,  while  in  the  two  (Edijn  and  in  the 
Electra  the  Delphian  Apollo  is  all-important,  in 
the  Trachinice  the  prime  mover  is  the  Dodonsean 
Zeus,  whereas,  in  the  Ajax,  Athene  is  the  chief 
agent,  and  in  the  Pkiloctetes  the  knot  is  solved 
by  Heracles.  And  in  the  last-named  play  it  is 
oDservable  that  the  sacred  place  of  Chrysa,  the 
allusion  to  H^hsestus  of  the  volcano,  and  to 
the  Lemnian  Zeus,  the  invocation  of  the  earth- 
goddess  as  the  great  mother,  and  the  prayer  to 
^e  nymphs  of  stream  and  meadow  help  to  com- 
plete the  local  colouring,  while  the  thought  of 
Heracles  on  Oeta,  of  the  river-god  Spercheius,  and 
the  Melian  nymphs  adds  reality  and  verisimilitude 
to  the  person  of  the  hero.  Athene,  too,  while 
retaining  her  Athenian  attributes  (Nlm;  iroXtdr, 
1.  134),  is  in  a special  sense  the  guardian  of 
Odysseus,  as  she  is  in  the  Ajax,  where  the  Sala- 
minian  mariners  by  their  invocation  of  Pan  recall 
the  islet  which  he  made  his  peculiar  haunt  (iEsch. 
Persae,  418).  Ajax  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
combines  with  tne  longing  for  his  father’s  hearth 
a deep  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  the  rivers  and 
other  divine  presences  of  the  Troad. 

In  the  (Edipus  Tyrannus  there  is  a remarkable 
blending  of  Athenian  and  epic  with  local  Theban 
worships.  Athene,  more  Homerico,  is  the  daughter 
of  Zeus ; but  it  is  not  forgotten  that  she  has  two 
ancient  shrines  in  the  Cadmean  city.  Artemis  at 
once  presides  over  the  Theban  Agora  and  with 
her  brother  Phoebus  roves  the  Lycian  hills.  Apollo 
is  the  Pythian  prophet  of  Zeus,  and  he  is  also  the 
epic  far-darter.  His  local  worship  as  Lyceius,  the 
protector  of  the  home,  and  as  the  pr^het  by 
the  Ismenus,  are  separately  mentioned.  Dionysus 
is  par  excellence  the  The'Wn  god  ; but  Ares,  to 
whom  the  Theban  women  in  iEschylus  appeal  as 
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the  foimder  of  their  race,  is  here  identified  with  the 
viewless  enemy  who  has  visited  the  city  in  the  form 
of  the  plague.  In  the  (Edipus  Coloneus,  Polynices 
speaks  of  his  father’s  Erinys,  apparently  without 
identifying  her  with  the  dread  goadesses  of  Colonus. 

3.  Behind  all  such  associations,  and  shining 
through  them,  is  f As  religious  thought  of  the  poet, 
less  original  and  far-reacning  than  that  of  iEsdiy- 
lus,  but  in  some  ways  more  sober  and  mature. 
The  * unwritten  ordinances  ’ of  the  Eumolpidss  are 
developed  in  the  central  ode  of  the  first  (Edipw 
into  the  vision  of  an  eternal  law  of  integrity  in 
thought  and  action  whose  violation,  conscious  or 
unconscious,  leads  the  way  to  ruin.  ‘God  sees 
and  visits  soon  or  late  when  one  leaves  hold  of 
divine  principles  and  turns  to  madness  * ((Ed.  Col. 
536  f.).  Yet — it  is  added  in  a later  strain  of  re- 
flexion— when  the  error  has  been  involuntary, 
though  it  inevitably  results  in  sufiering,  the  very 
power  that  punishes  holds  forth  a better  hope.  The 
life  that  is  crushed  in  this  world  finds  acceptance 
in  the  end,  is  itself  blessed,  and  becomes  a source 
of  blessing.  Even  destiny  has  a human  asp^t, 
for  it  is  the  outcome  of  a divine  purpose,  w£dch, 
however  incalculable,  is  not,  as  a previous  genera- 
tion had  thought,  wholly  malignant.  Athene,  to 
protect  her  favourites  and  to  rebuke  the  pride  of 
Ajax,  brinn  down  on  him  a fatal  blight.  But 
her  anger,  nad  he  but  known  it,  was  only  for  a 
day,  and  she  prepares  the  mind  of  Odysseus,  his 
rival  and  supposed  enemy,  to  vindicate  his  honour 
after  death.  The  clear  and  steady  vision  of  the 
poet,  holding  firmly  by  the  facts  of  experience  (he 
lived  through  the  Peloponnesian  War),  forbade  him 
to  extenuate  the  sadness  of  life,  yet  he  saw  a light 
beyond.  The  loyal  heart  of  Antigone,  the  love  of 
Deianira,  the  brotherhood  of  Teucer,  the  essential 
purity  and  public  spirit  of  CEdipus,  the  faithful 
endurance  of  Electra,  the  incorruptible  truth  of 
Neoptolemus — these  belong  to  the  eternal  things, 
however,  on  this  ‘narrow  isthmus*  of  mortality,^ 
they  may  be  frustrated  or  obscured.  Even  tne 
dark  end  of  the  Trachinice  and  the  agonized  recla- 
mation of  Hyllus  could  not  hide  from  the  Athenian 
audience  the  certsdnty  of  the  glory  that  should 
follow. 

The  poet’s  sympathies  are  enlisted  for  ‘the 
noble  living  and  the  noble  dead.*  Great  souls  by 
their  own  or  others’  fault  may  be  overclouded  or 
broken,  but  in  the  end  they  shall  be  purified  and 
justifieff  Ajax  is  provoked  into  a fatsd  outburst, 
but  his  valour  shall  be  held  in  everlasting  re- 
membrance. The  innocent  but  rash  spirit  of 
OEdipus  is  unwittmgly  involved  in  a tangle  of 
guilt  from  which  there  is  no  recovery  in  this 
world.  But,  though  rejected  by  his  kindred  and 
nation,  his  end  is  peace,  and  he  bestows  a blessing 
on  the  after  time.  The  same  motive,  the  divine 
acceptance  of  inherent  greatness  that  is  rejected 
by  men,  appears  once  more  in  the  Pkiloctetes. 

Yet  this  exalted  view  of  the  divine  purpose  in 
humanity  is  subject  to  a certain  limitation.  ^ The 
greatness  admired  is  not  that  of  outward  position ; 
it  is  essential  greatness  and  nobility  of  natoe. 
But  noble  qusJities  are  still  more  or  less  associated 
with  the  accident  of  birth.  Sophocles  has  not  the 
jEschylean  breadth  and  universality  of  sympathy. 
The  inherent  nobleness  of  Ajax,  notwitns^nding 
his  offence,  is  vindicated  by  his  captive  bride,  his 
illegitimate  brother,  and  his  opponent  and  rival, 
whom  he  suspects  of  being  base-bom.  But  Tec- 
messa  was  originally  a princess,  Teucer’s  mother 
likewise  was  the  daughter  of  a king,  and  Odysseus 
was  the  true  son  of  Laertes  by  his  lawful  queen, 
iimtigone  scorns  Creon  for  his  violation  of  eternal 
law,  but  she  also  despises  him  because  he  is  not  ol 
the  Cadmean  race. 

I Soph.  . lie : ivStUv. 
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Closely  a-lcin  to  tills  limitation  is  the  frank, 
untempered  presentation  of  vindictiveness.  Love 
and  hatred  in  ancient  life  were  equal  powers. 
When  Achilles  drags  Hector  round  the  body  of 
Patroclus,  and  IrilU  twelve  Trojan  prisoners  at 
his  friend*8  funeral,  the  comment  or  the  Greek 
mind  would  be,  * Behold,  how  he  loved  him  1 * 
Blectra*s  love  for  her  father  and  her  brother  is 
measured  by  the  exhortation  to  ‘give  a second 
stroke,*  and  to  expose  the  dead  iGgisthus  to  the 
dogn  and  birds.  Ajax  does  not  feel,  as  the  heroic 
mmden  in  ./fischylus*  Choephori  felt,  that  the  curse 
he  utters  ‘ mars  nis  perfect  prayer.*  Odysseus  has 
been  taught  only  that  hatred  is  not  to  he  carried 
beyond  ^e  grave.  The  peaceful  end  of  CEdipus 
is  not  prevented,  but  only  delayed  for  a moment, 
by  the  renewal  of  his  curse  against  his  sons. 

In  what  remains  to  us  of  the  work  of  Sophocles 
there  is  hardly  any  trace  of  Orphism,  and  the  lyric 
poetry  of  the  6th  cent,  hsd  oomp^atively  little 
mfluence  on  his  work.  His  materials  are  drawn 
chiefly  from  the  epic  cycle.  On  the  subject  of 
immortality  his  position  is  intermediate  between 
Homer  ana  Plato.  That  the  Eleusinian  mystic 
alone  lives  happily  in  Hades  is  strongly  asserted 
in  one  fragment  (753).  But  the  feeling  of  Antigone 
is  rather  that  of  the  pathetic  funeral  monuments 
in  the  Ceramicus.  ABection  looks  beyond  the 
tomb.  Souls  meet  again  in  that  still  realm,  and 
‘longer  is  the  time  which  we  shall  spend  with 
them  than  with  the  persons  who  surround  us 
here  * {Ant,  74,  75).  Although  the  language  is  not 
consistent,  the  continuance,  not  of  a mere  shadow, 
but  of  the  conscious  self  in  the  unseen  world  is  on 
the  whole  anticipated.  Not  the  body,  as  in  Homer, 
but  the  soul  is  airr6t.  And  while  tne  place  of  de- 
parted spirits  is  generally  spoken  of  as  ‘ Hades,*  in 
one  passage,  according  to  a later  mode  of  thought, 
the  aead  are  imagined  as  entering  the  ‘vast  sstner* 
{Ajax,  1192 ; of.  uie  inscription  over  the  Athenians 
who  fell  at  Potidssa,  b.c.  432,  i^«- 

dt(aro).  The  case  of  (Edipus  is  peculiar.  He  lives, 
like  Amphiaraus,  a semi-divine  life,  in  the  dark- 
ness beneath  the  ground.  Amphiaraus,  too,  retains 
in  that  under  world  the  fullness  of  his  mind, 
rdfAipvxor  dvdaceu 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  dramatist’s  concep- 
tion of  irreligion.  Croon’s  impiety,  like  that  of 
the  generals  in  the  Ajax,  counts  in  his  defiance 
of  the  burial  rite.  But  Jocasta’s  case  is  more 
typical.  She  and  Laius  had  disobeyed  the  oracle, 
and  then  sought  to  evade  it  by  an  unnatural  deed. 
For  a moment  she  tries  to  smother  her  own  and 
her  husband’s  anxiety  by  a conventioncd  act  of 
worship.  But  when  her  hopes  are  revived  by  false 
intelligence,  she  defies  not  only  the  prophecy  but 
the  go^  who  gave  it,  xmtil,  on  the  sudden  revela- 
tion of  the  dreadful  truth,  she  dies  in  despair. 

Some  recrudescence  of  pessimism,  su<m  as  we 
fand  in  Euripides,  is  reflected  in  some  passages  of 
the  latest  plays.  Philootetes,  when  at  the  lowest 
of  his  forties,  complains  that  in  praising  divine 
attributes  one  finds  evil  in  the  gods  {Phil.  ^1, 452) ; 
and  the  elders  of  G>lonus  descant  upon  the  vanity 
of  life  and  the  infirmities  of  age  {CEa.  Col.  1225  f.). 
But  these  depressing  sentiments  are  contradicted 
by  the  main  tenor  of  both  dramas. 

In  the  last  (Edipus  there  is  a depth  and  range 
of  religious  feeling  which  is  not  equally  present  m 
the  other  tragedies.  The  magnanmity  of  Theseus 
discards  the  superstitious  fears  and  scruples  of  the 
elders  of  the  deme.  Not  the  ritual  itsc^,  but  the 
prayer  accompanying  it,  is  the  important  thing. 
Not  the  details  of  the  ceremonial,  but  the  pure  in- 
tention of  the  ministrant,  secures  ^vine  accept- 
ance. Innocence  of  heart  commends  itself,  in 
spite  of  involuntary  pollution.  And  the  great 
spirit,  in  passing  from  the  upper  air  and  li^t  of 


day,  is  surrounded  with  an  atmosphere  of  religious 
peace. 

LimtATTTU. — Gustav  Dronka,  DCs  rtUgiimn  ttnd  tiUUchsn 
VwtteXLungtn  des  Aesehylos  und  Sovfiokles,  Leipxifir,  1881; 
Bvelyn  Abbott,  * The  Theology  and  Ethics  of  Sophoaes,'  in  Hti- 
lenioa,  London,  1880 ; G.  Gunther,  OrundzQge  dear  treigUeKm 
Kunst,  Leipdg,  1886;  L.  Campbell,  Sophout,  London, 
(Macmillan  8 ‘Classical  Writers*  ser.).  Religion  in  Oreek 
lAtertUure,  do.  1803,  Tragie  Drama  in  ASeo^lut,  SophoeUe, 
and  Shakespeare,  do.  1904-  LEWIS  CAMPBELL. 

SORCERY.— See  Magic,  Shamakism,  Witch- 

CEAFT. 

SOTERIOLOGY. — In  the  article  Salvation 
(Christian)  an  attempt  was  made  to  trace  the  ex- 
perience of  salvation  to  its  origins  in  the  religion 
of  Israel,  and  to  depict  it  in  the  life  of  the  disomies 
of  J esus  and  of  the  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity during  the  apostolic  age.  In  this  article 
an  attempt  will  be  made  to  trace  the  idea  of 
salvation  as  it  manifests  itself  in  successive  periods 
in  the  history  of  Christian  thought. 

L The  fact  of  the  Christian  salvatios. 
— Salvation  as  presented  in  the  NT  consists  funda- 
mentally in  a work  wrought  by  God  through  Jesus 
Christ.  In  Him  God  gave  the  perfect  revelation 
of  Himself,  and  through  Him  fulfilled  His  saving 
pmpose  towards  mankind.  The  saving  work  of 
God,  however,  is  not  complete  as  a bare  fact  of 
^tory.  It  operates  as  an  abiding  power  in  the 
experience  of  men,  under  the  condition  of  trustful 
surrender  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  personal  Saviour 
and  ever-living  Lord.  Certain  features  of  this 
experience  as  presented  in  the  NT  are  noteworthy, 
and  determine  essential  elements  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  salvation. 

z.  The  continuity  of  this  esroerience. — It  stands 
in  direct  succession  to  the  rengion  of  Israel,  not 
distinguishable  from  it  in  emy  other  sense  than 
consummation  is  from  the  earlier  stages  of  one 
vital  process.  It  begins  a new  development  of 
<jk>d’s  saving  work,  whose  centre  and  spring  is 
always  the  same,  viz.  the  exalted  and  living  Lord  ; 
nor  can  its  bounds  be  delimited,  because  they  are 
conterminous  with  nothing  less  t^an  the  holy  love 
of  God.  Christianity  is  to  be  identified,  not  by 
the  intellectual  or  institutional  forms  with  which 
it  has  been  in  difierent  ages  accompanied,  but  by 
the  experience  of  salvation,  which  has  been  evoked, 
maintained,  and  furthered  by  trust  in  Christ  as 
Redeemer  and  Lord.  The  life  of  the  Church  in 
salvation  is  continuoas  and  forma  a unity  recog- 
nizable in  variety.  Its  power  of  development  is 
renewed,  msintamed,  ana  defended  by  ‘ a constant 
spiritusd  return  to  Christ.* 

3.  Its  differentia  as  a relig^ious  experience. — 
It  is  sharply  distinguished  from  two  forms  of  the 
higher  life  of  man:  (1)  moralism,  in  which  salvation 
is  achieved  by  man  through  diligent  obedience  to 
the  moral  imperative;  (2)  mysticism,  in  which 
salvation,  conceived  as  immediate  union  with  God, 
is  achieved  by  man  through  special  exercises  of 
soul  which  vary  from  the  mescal  to  the  con- 
templative. In  deep  contrast  with  these  divergent 
types,  the  Christian  salvation  is  grounded  in,  and 
warranted  by,  the  divine  initiative  and  the  divine 
sufficiency.  Its  origin  is  in  the  love  of  (jk)d, 
conceived  as  a ruling  purpose  aiming  at  a kingdom 
or  realm  in  which  the  holy  will  of  God  shml  be 
done.  This  love  appears  in  human  experience  as 
grace,  i.s.  the  action  of  God,  in  the  history  of  the 
race  and  the  individual,  directed  towards  the 
salvation  of  man.  This  salvation  is  not  the  work 
of  man,  but  the  work  of  God  in  man,  and  always 
it  evokes  in  man,  not  self-congratulation,  but  the 
sense  of  constraint,  as  of  those  who  find  themselves 
in  a bondage  which  is,  nevertheless,  perfect  freedom 
(2  Co  5'*).  At  the  same  time,  this  attitude  towards 
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the  divine  salvation  is  the  very  reverse  of  qnietism. 
Its  distin^ishlng  note  is  the  sense  of  power.  The 
OT  and  IsT  alike  present  a picture  of  life  thrilling 
with  activity  and  crowned  with  victory.  Out  of 
this  experience  there  arises  a twofold  interest  or 
passion : a passion  for  righteonsness  and  a passion- 
ate longing  for  fellowship  with  God.  Moralism 
and  mysticism  alike  come  to  their  rights  in 
Christianity.  They  take  their  place  within  the 
Christian  salvation.  They  are  its  expression  and 
its  outcome.  They  are  not  an  achievement  of 
man ; but  they  manifest  what  human  life  may 
become  through  the  saving  action  of  God  in  man. 

3.  Its  c^oal : the  Kingdom  of  God. — Salvation 
is  never,  in  the  Biblical  literature,  statically  con- 
ceived. It  is  sdways  described  in  terms  of  power 
and  action.  It  is  true  that  salvation  consists  in  a 
transition  from  one  state  or  condition  to  another ; 
and  descriptions  abound  of  the  misery  of  the  one 
and  the  blessedness  of  the  other.  But  both  states 
are  conceived  as  determined  by  a power  governing 
and  animating  human  life.  The  one  is  the  con- 
dition of  man  in *  * the  world,’  or  the  present  * age.* 
Here  man  is  subject  to  a power  of  evil,  which 
masters  him,  drives  him,  and  holds  him  in  bond- 
age. The  other  is  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
I^alm  of  Gk>d  (Col  1^).  Here  man  is  subj^ect  to 
the  sovereignty  of  holy  love  and  penetrated  by  the 
power  of  tne  Holy  Spirit.  This  realm  of  power 
and  love  is  conceived  as  a divine  reality,  a super- 
natural order,  which  is  not,  however,  abnormal. 
It  is  nature,  human  nature,  which  is  in  an  abnormal 
condition,  and  in  this  abnormality  physical  nature 
shares  (Ro  8^”“).  The  divine  order  is  the  truth  of 
man  and  the  universe,  and  overhangs  this  spatial 
universe,  impinges  upon  it,  and  is  ever  ready  to 
intervene  in  it,  if  we  may  use  figures,  which, 
however,  wholly  fail  to  combine  ideas  that  are 
recJly  disparate,  viz.  a world  above  time  and  sense, 
and  a wond  conditioned  by  time  and  sense.  The 
Realm  of  God,  being  thus  conceived  as  a fact  of  a 
divine  supersensuous  order,  has  three  aspects:  it 
is  present^  progressive,  smd  future. 

(a)  It  is  present  to  the  need  end  the  fsith  of  men.  It  is  to  be 
recttved  es  an  immediate  gift  of  grace,  and  entered  in  deep 
humility  (Ht  18>),  through  such  a reversal  of  aim  in  life  as 
amounts  to  a new  birth  ^n  sa  S)  or  a new  creation  (2  Oo 

(b)  It  is  progreasive  as  an  enterprise  to  which  God  has  devoted 

Himself  and  all  His  resources,  and  in  which  His  honour  is 
involved.  To  a share  in  this  enterprise  He  summons  all  who 
will  1m  saved.  They  are  to  serve  it  to  the  last  limit  of  devotion, 
counting  all  tldxigs  but  loss  for  the  glory  of  this  achievement. 
Apart  from  a service  which  springs  out  of  death  to  the  old 
world  and  the  old  nature  and  may  Involve  actual  suffering  and 
death  at  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  God,  there  can  be 
salvation.  Those  who  In  one  aspect  are  'saved  * in  another  are 
'being  saved.'  . ^ ^ ^ 

(«)  It  Is  future  inasmuch  as  its  victory  depends  on  an  act  of 
divine  intervention.  It  is  imposdble  to  omit  this  from  any 
picture  of  salvation  as  an  object  of  Christian  faith  and  hope  in 
we  1st  cent.,  or  in  any  snbs^uent  age  of  the  Church's  history. 
Men  oannot  build  the  Kingdom.  The  Kingdom  cornea.  Ques* 
tions  of  time  and  manner  are  secondary  and  not  eesentiid  to 
the  Christian  faith.  The  first  generation  of  believers  thought 
of  the  Kingdom  as  immediately  to  appear,  and  framed  pictures 
of  a 11  term  millennium,  mistaking  symbolism  for  prediction. 
The  point  of  value  is  that  the  Bealm  of  God  ezisb  as  'the 
highest  order  of  life  and  power  in  the  universe.*  i In  en* 
deavoiuing  to  represent  the  relation  of  this  spiritual  order  to 
the  world  of  time  and  space.  It  must  always  be  conceived  as 
imminent  and  described  as  'at  hand.'  The  Christian  enter- 
prise, which  is,  fundamentally,  the  vindication  of  the  divine 
soverei^ty  in  the  whole  domain  of  human  life,  derives  from 
thi»  ita  Bource  of  uTgenoy  and  its  note  of  oonfldenoe. 

In  preaching  the  gospel,  in  jMrfectlng  holiness  In  the  fear  of 
Goo,  in  vvgmg  war  on  behalf  of  righteousness,  Christian  men 
are  not  stii^dng  to  win  a salvation  v^ioh  is  in  doubt.  They  am 
building,  not  on  the  sands  of  human  fancy,  ' but  on  the  bed- 
rook  of  that  Order  wMch,  however  deeply  it  Is  hidden  from 
common  observation  by  the  oourse  of  outward  events,  yst 
stands  to  religious  faith  as  the  most  secure  and  final  truth 
(Mt  Salvation,  therefore,  lies  alwavs  above  and  beyond 

and  before  the  Christian-  The  paradox  of  a Klngdona  'come' 
and  'coming,'  a salvation  at  ones  possessed  and  expected,  may 


1 G.  F.  Barbour,  A PhUoMophiocU  Study  qf  Chrittian  Sthic$, 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1911,  p.  208. 

« n>.,  p.  204. 


defy  logical  solution,  but  has  nsvsr  ssriouslv  perplexed  those 
noving  through  the  world  of  time  and  space,  have  seen 

^ntered  a r^on  of  values  and  powers  where  earthly 

measurements  do  not  apply. 

II.  Thb  idea  of  salvation  in  tse  mystery- 
RELIGIONS, — In  the  Hellenic-Roman  world,  at  the 
time  when  Chriatianity  began  its  missionary  career, 
there  was  proceeding  what  oannot  he  termed  less 
than  a revival  of  reRgion.  The  reRgions  worship 
of  the  Olympian  deities  had  lost  whatever  moral 
and  sphitnal  power  it  ever  possessed.  That  de- 
votion to  the  city  which  was  *the  real  religion 
of  the  6th  century*^  necessarily  passed  away 
when  the  independence  of  the  city-states  perished 
under  the  mi^t  of  a world-empire.^  But  religion 
itself  never  perishes.  Where  ancient  forms  of 
religions  life  have  failed,  the  demand  of  the 
human  spirit  for  a satisfying  salvation  is  only  the 
more  intense  and  urgent. 

In  the  Ist  cent,  of  onr  era  men  were  going 
behind  the  more  formal  and  cultured  reRgions  to 
the  practices  and  ideas  of  primitive  times.  It 
seems  a terrible  relapse  into  barbarism  that  the 
inheritors  of  the  splendid  Hellenic  culture  should 
seek  salvarion  in  the  blood  of  a divine  bulL  Tet, 
in  a sense,  thin  return  to  a cruder  and  less 
sophisticated  age  was  really  an  sidvance.  There 
was  a wide-spread  ‘failure  of  nerve,*  as  Gilbert 
Murray  has  phrased  it.*  But,  when  man  reaches 
the  depths  of  bis  helplessness,  he  is  near  the  sources 
of  religious  strength  and  hope.  He  turns  passion- 
ately to  smy  reli^on,  however  crude  its  ceremonial 
or  outrageous  its  m;^hology,  which  will  offer  con- 
fidently enough  the  great  boon  without  which  life 
is  unendurable — salvation.  The  mystery-reUgions 
and  the  Gnostic  sects  are  all  of  one  reRgions  ^P^- 
They  are  avowedly  religions  of  salvation.  They 
are  dissociated  from  race  or  nationality. 
pass  through  the  organized  forms  of  civic  or  poRtical 
life  and  reach  down  to  the  single  soul.  They  are 
at  once  individualistio  and  universal.  They  are 
not  so  much  separate  reli^ona  as,  at  bottom,  the 
ultimate  religious  need  ana  susceptibUity  of  man, 
turning  away  traditional  and  stereotyped 

forms  and  plunging  into  depths  of  psychic  ex- 
perience where  the  human  and  the  oivine  seem 
to  be  blent,  or  perhaps  confused,  in  a unity  too 
mysterious  for  thought  or  speech.  While  they  are 
thus  rooted  in  mystery,  they  shsure  certain  views 
of  the  nature  of  God  and  man  and  the  world,  of 
sin  and  evil,  and  of  deliverance  and  hlesscdneea 
which  amount  in  fact  to  a fairly  coherent  doctrine 
of  salvation. 

God,  or  the  divine  nature,  le  ooxuseived  or  felt  to  be  a 
bunff  or  Bubetance,  far  beyond  apprehension  or  determination 
bj  human  thought.  He  is  not  personal  and  cannot  be  named. 
Only  this  is  certain,  that,  if  the  human  spirit  oould  attain  to 
oneness  with  this  ultimate  divine  nature,  it  would  be  emanci- 
pated from  all  ill  and  would  enjoy  an  ineffable  experience  of 

SMoe  and  freedom  and  rest.  (U.)  Beneath  or  over  against  God 
the  world,  to  which  He  etenda  in  no  living  relation.  It  is 
occupied  by  powers  which  reign  in  the  whole  region  inhabited 
by  man  and  hold  him  in  subjection,  eo  that  the  soul  is  haunt^ 
by  fear,  and  life  beoomes  one  great  cry  for  deliverance.  (liL) 
|/a«  carries  within  him  a seed  of  the  divine.  He  is  at  once 
neater  and  less  than  theee  sub-divine  principalities  and  powers 
ILmater  because  he  is  himself  divine  and  holds,  as  It  were,  a 
fragment  of  the  divine  nature  in  hiznself : lest,  btoause  he,  i.s. 
the  divine  in  him,  is  enclosed  in  a material  fabric,  which  holds 
him  St  an  immeasurable  distance  from  God  and  is  subject  to 
all  the  iufluencee  which  govern  and  tyrannise  over  the  material 
world.  Salvation,  on  ite  negative  fide,  means  deliverance  from 
matter,  from  eense,  from  all  that  la  not  God.  Gv.)  The  power- 
leesneee  of  rn».n  requires  a helper,  redeemeiN  saviour.  Such  an 


doudv  . _ 

victory  over  the  powers  t „ 

(v.)  The  method  by  which  this  victory  is  won  is  variously 
depicted  in  the  myt^  I>eep  through  them  alL  however.  Is 
the  thought  of  life  won  through  death.  The  old  religion  of 
nature,  glorifying  the  eucceeslon  of  winter's  death  and  spring's 
reaurrection,  returns  with  fresh  power  to  hearts  weary  the 
ortificialitiea  of  state  ceremoniaL  Such  primitive  oonoeptione, 

I Gilbert  Murray,  Four  Stoffst  df  Qrork  Religion,  p.  98. 

* Ib.  ch.  fiL 
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too,  reUte  tbemMlves  to  profounder  and  more  ethical  ideas,  of 
lives  surrendered  to  shame  and  death  and  yet  found  again  in 
the  increased  values  of  the  welfare  of  the  community.  (vL) 
Our  sympathy  with  the  m3r8tery-religions  up  to  this  point  is 
deep  and  our  expectation  great.  It  is  disappointing  to  find 
that,  when  we  ask  under  what  conditions  the  individual  was 
supposed  to  reach  union  with  the  divine,  the  reply  fiings  us 
back,  not  merely  on  symbolism,  but  on  magic,  not  merely  on 
self-aiscipline,  but  on  semi-ph\'8ical  ecstasy.  The  commonplace 
of  Greek  religion  through  this  whole  period  is  the  process 
whereby  the  spark  of  divinity  in  man  is  reunited  to  its  source : 
{a)  ceremoniaJ,  makiDg  keen  appeal  to  the  emotional  and 
sensuous  natun;  (6)  ascetic  practices,  aiding  the  religious 
susceptibilities  and  repressing  Ot  was  hoped)  the  urgency  of 
lower  instincts ; (c)  ecstasy,  produced  by  fulfilling  certain 
physical  suod  psychic  conditions  and  supennduoing  a state  of 
snb-  or  supra-oonsciousness  in  which  the  soul  knows  itself  to 
be  united  to  Qod,  sunk  in  Gtod,  and  filled  with  Ood.  These  are 
the  outstanding  features  of  the  way  of  salvation  opened  to 
seeking  souls  In  tiie  mystery-religions,  which  were  the  * fore- 
runners and  rivals  ofOhristlanity.*  (vii.)  When  we  examine 
the  salvation  itself,  t^e  result  is  disappointingly  meagre.  In 

Ehrase  it  is  magnificent,  * deification.*  In  reality  it  disappears 
1 vagueness.  Negatively  it  is  deliverance  from  mort^ty  ; 
positively  it  is  union  with  the  divine,  conceived  mainly  as  a 
blending  of  a particle  of  being  with  its  abysmal  souros.  Ex- 
perimentally salvation  is  the  mystic  state,  bearing  the  marks 
which  William  James  has  noted — ineffability,  noetic  quality, 
transiency,  passivity.  This  is  the  real  heart  of  the  mystery- 
religions.* 

Applying  the  ethical  standard,  the  only  valid 
test,  we  must  assijgn  to  these  mystery-religions  a 
very  moderate  value.  Their  emphasis  is  not  on 
morality  at  all,  but  on  escape  from  elemental 
powers,  a flight  of  the  soul  to  the  divine,  which 
IS  conceived  mainly  through  negations.  In  this 
delivercmce  morality  is  only  a step,  valuable  not 
in  itself,  but  as  an  introduction  to  a condition  in 
which  moral  good  does  not  survive,  being  succeeded 
by  some  psychic  state  which  is  held  to  be  the 
highest  blessedness  of  which  man  is  capable. 
Morality,  too,  even  in  this  secondary  position,  is 
left  without  dynamic.  There  is  no  inner  con- 
straint, no  seli-forgetfnl  inspiration.  A man  is  to 
be  pure,  and  just,  and  chaste,  in  order  that  he 
may  reach  a state  beyond  the  sphere  of  moral 
values  altogether.  We  should  not  deny  that  the 
mystery-reumons  served  religions  enas  in  the 
experience  ox  multitudes  of  adherents.  The  salva- 
tion they  offered  was  a fragment,  an  element,  or 
an  instalment,  of  the  true  good.  They  expressed 
a demand  and  increased  a desire,  preparing  the 
way  for  a religion  which  more  perfectly  uttered 
the  one  and  responded  to  the  other. 

When  we  compare  the  ideas  of  salvation  set 
forth  in  the  mystery-religions  and  in  Christianity 
respectively,  we  are  impressed  with  the  features 
common  to  both. 

0.)  Both  oonceive  omn’a  highest  blessedness  es  union  with 
Qod.  (ii.)  Both  trace  man’s  distress  to  separation  from  Qod. 
(HI.)  Both  take  a lofty  view  of  one  side  of  man's  naturs,  as  in- 
dicating affinity  with  tne  divine,  (iv.)  Both  present  the  radiant 
figure  of  a Deliverer  to  the  fainting  spirit,  (v.)  Both  trace  life 
to  its  roots  in  death,  (vi.)  Both  connect  the  deepest  religious 
experienoes  with  certain  ritual  acts.  (viL)  Both  place  salvation 
in  the  return  to  God. 

To  infer,  however,  from  these  undoubted  resem- 
blances that  Christianity  was  itself  no  other 
than  a mystery-religion  is  a mistake.  The  hypo- 
thesis of  Dorrowing,  or  even  of  unconscious  infil- 
tration, is  not  required  by  the  facts,  which,  at  the 
same  time,  make  impossible  the  conception  of 
Christianity  as  a bare  revelation,  standing  naked 
and  alone  m the  history  of  the  human  spint.  All 
religions  spring  from  sources  deep  in  the  nature  of 
man.  Historically,  however,  the  great  religions 
have  followed  separate  paths.  The  mystery- 
religions  represent  the  highest  point  reached  on 
one  line  of  development.  Christianity  is  the  cnl- 
minatlon  of  another  and  wholly  distinct  line.  It 
is  the  religion  of  Israel,  growing  by  continuous 
evolution  out  of  the  experiences  of  the  prophets 
and  of  those,  their  associates  and  successors,  who 
received  and  responded  to  the  actings  and  com- 
munications of  the  divine  love  in  its  redeeming, 
1 Se«,  further,  art.  MTaTX&m. 


saving  work.  The  primary  fact  in  the  NT  Church 
is  the  experience  of  salvation  entered  into  by  its 
members ; and  that  experience  is  unique  and  dis- 
tinctive. Its  implications  are  essenti^y  different 
from  those  of  tne  mystery-religions.  It  is  sui 
geTieris  and  cannot  be  explained  as  a composite. 
Christian  missionaries  borrowed  in  the  Ist  cent., 
as  they  do  in  the  20th,  phrases  of  speech  and  forms 
of  thought.  How  else  were  they  to  be  intelligible  ? 
But  they  did  not  borrow  their  message ; and  they 
did  not  copy  from  foreign  sources  the  religions 
experience  which  they  sought  to  evoke  and  deepen 
in  the  lives  of  their  converts.  Between  Christi- 
anity, with  its  distinctive  view  of  man’s  case,  its 
own  special  message,  and  its  typical  experience, 
and  the  mystery-reu^ons  at  their  highest  and  best 
there  is  a deep  line  of  demarcation.  On  the  one 
side,  the  deepest  concern  is  ethical  and  personal, 
and  the  highest  result  is  a character  conformed  to 
that  of  conceived  as  the  impersonation  of 

love  and  holiness.  On  the  other  side,  the  problem 
is  primarily  ontological  or  cosmological,  and  the 
solution  is  found  in  an  experience  in  which  the 
ethical  and  the  personal  are  subordinated  to  the 
psychic  and  the  meiffieible.  The  Christian  mission- 
aries accepted  the  challenge  presented  by  the 
mystery-religions,  or  rather  they  availed  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  offerea  in  these  noble 
and  pathetic  approaches  towards  God.  Their 
claim  was  that  what  they  hafl  to  offer  took  up  into 
itself  all  that  was  best  in  these  religions ; and  they 
invited  every  seeker  to  share  in  a good  which 
satisfied  a need  deeper  than  the  mystery-religions 
ever  knew.  Each  point  of  contact  noted  alxive 
reveals  also  the  breadth  of  separation. 

(1.)  TKi  id«a  qf  Ood:  to  the  mystery-religione  a vague, 
remote,  imperaonal.  unknowable,  divine  nature  ; to  Ohristianity 
a living  Being,  with  a oharaoter  and  purpoee,  personal  in  Hu 
aotiona  and  manifeatationa,  known  in  history  as  lovHig  and 
righteous,  achieving  by  His  own  doing  and  suffering  the  re- 
demption of  man. 

(ii.)  Tho  distress  cf  man  : to  the  mystery-religions  mortality 
and  subjection  to  hostile  influences  in  or  above  the  world^a 
separation  oonoeived  almost  locally  and  phyaioally  ; to  Ohristi- 
amty  a moral  separation  from  the  holy  Ood,  produced  by 
majva  own  act  Involving  guilt  and  Judgment  and  ruin. 

(ill.)  The  dignity  of  man : to  the  mystery-religions  the  poeeee- 
slon  in  mortal  frame  of  a veritable  spark  of  divinity,  which  ever 
seeks  reunion  with  its  source ; to  Onristianity  a moral  likeness 
to  Qod,  which  has  been  defaced  by  sin,  and  yet  is  capable  of 
being  renewed,  so  that  man  can  be  restored  to  divine  uses  and 
fellows^. 

(iv.)  pereon  of  the  Deliverer ; to  the  mystery-religiona  a 
mythical  fi^re,  supra-human,  whose  history  moves  in  a non- 
human  region  of  endeavour  and  achievement ; to  Ohristiani^ 
a real  human  being,  with  a genuine  human  experience,  the 
reality  of  whose  life  and  death  constitutes  the  gospel,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  the  means  through  which  Gk>d  in  Him  redeemed  the 
world. 

(v.)  The  method  of  redemption : to  the  mystery-religions  a 
death  which  belongs  to  another  region  than  tnat  in  which  men 
suffer  and  die;  to  Ohristianity  a death  real  and  tragic,  an 
actual  dying,  in  which  the  utmost  need  of  man  is  felt  and  met 
by  One  in  whom  divine  love  fvdfils  its  redeeming  function. 

(vl.)  The  oonditione  of  salvation.— In  the  mystery-religiona 
there  is  no  living  relation  between  what  the  Deliverer  effects 
for  men  and  what  men  achieve  for  themselves.  The  process  of 
salvation  in  reality  does  not  need  a Mediator  at  all.  It  consists 
in  experienoes  which  are  evoked  by  sacraments  or  drainatio 
symbols.  Such  experiences  are  effective  in  proportion  as  they 
pass  beyond  conscious  apprehension  or  articulate  expression: 
and  they  culminate  in  an  ecstatic  state,  in  which  the  desired 
union  with  Qod  is  attained.  The  difference  between  this  and 
the  way  of  salvation  provided  in  Ohristianity  is  horixon-wide. 
The  Ohristian  message  concerns  a saving  action  of  Ood,  which 
is  carried  out  by  His  Bon  Jeeue  Obriet.  It  concentrates  the 
ealvation  of  men  in  the  person  of  Christ.  The  one  essential 
condition  of  salvation  on  the  parv  of  men  is  that  they  receive, 
with  trustful  surrender,  the  love  of  Qod  as  it  reaches  them  in 
Christ.  This  is  what  the  Scriptures  of  Ohristianity,  whether 
or  or  NT,  mean  by  faith.  It  is  not  a myatio  state.  It  is 
radically  different  from  ecstasy.  It  is  not  ineffable ; for  it  is 

f:enuine  only  as  it  makes  confession  of  its  Inwurd  experience, 
t has  ’noetic  quality’  only  in  the  sense  that  It  'knows'  by 
exx>erlmental  acouaintimce  the  living  object  of  its  trust.  It  ui 
not  ’tranafent,*  out  is  the  constant  energy  of  life.  It  is  not 
'passive,*  but  is  the  inspiration  of  sendee.  Everything  in 
salvation  Is  oontroHed  ^ this  exercise  of  faith.  The  ultimate 
object  ia  always  God.  tf  Christ  is  designated  as  the  object  of 
saving  faith,  it  is  because  God  Is  not  known  at  all  in  His  saving 
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power  apart  from  Him,  and  because  He  is  Inseparable  from  Ood 
in  the  believing  apprehension  of  tboee  who  are  the  subjects  of 
the  divine  salvation.  The  experience  in  which  man,  in  his 
need,  commits  himself  to  the  God  who  oomes  to  him  in  Christ 
U t^e  deepest,  richest,  and  most  fruitful  of  which  the  human 
spirit  is  capable.  It  embraoee  the  whole  complex  of  human 
power.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  unemotionaL  Precisely  at 
this  point  Christianity  and  the  mystery-religions  approach  most 
nearly  and  at  the  same  time  stand  most  widely  apart.  The 
Christian,  like  the  devotee  in  the  mysteries,  has  moments  in 
which  great  tides  of  feeling  sweep  through  his  being,  sometimes 
elevating  him  to  a region  of  truth  and  reality  too  sacred  to  be 
dlsdosed  to  any  human  being.  The  difference  lies  in  the 
source  and  quality  of  such  emotional  experiences.  To  the 
Christian  they  are  privileges  granted  as  helps  to  faith;  but 
they  are  not,  in  themselves,  identifled  with  faith.  They  are 
states ; faith  is  an  action.  They  are  products,  by-products,  of 
faith,  and  are  not  to  be  confused  with  it  or  prized  as  though 
they  were  more  preoiout  than  it  The  expression  * faith- 
mysticism  ’ is,  strictly,  a self-contradiction.  The  act  of  faith  is 
incompatible  with  the  impersonality  which  is  the  characteristic 
note  of  the  mystic  sUte.  The  degree  to  which  emotion  will  be 
the  accompaniment  of  faith’s  activity  will  vary  endlessly  In 
individuals.  Tha  occasions  too  will  vary.  Ordinarily,  however, 
feeling  will  be  stirred  when  in  83rmbolIo  action  the  oWeotive 
•avW  deeds  are  presented  to  the  view  of  believers.  The  so- 
oallM  * sacraments'  of  the  Christian  Church  and  the  rites 
performed  in  the  mysteries  belong  to  different  universes  of 
religious  thought  and  practice.  Symbolism  in  Christianity  has 
reference  to  a historic  redemption  and  is  meant  to  ratify  the 
message  of  the  divine  salvation.  It  becomes  effective  in 
experience  only  on  condition  of  faith  directed  to  Qod.  It  has 
no  saving  power  in  itaell.  No  doubt,  already  in  NT  times,  thew 
were  a^erents  of  mystery-religions  who,  in  entering  the 
Church,  carried  with  them  ideas  of  the  ««  <^«r«  operato  virtue 
of  lituai  actions.  But  it  is  certain  that  such  were  not  the  ide^ 
entertained  by  the  leaders  of  the  Church.  W.  Morgan,  who  is 
not  slow  to  assign  large  Influence  to  the  mystery-rellgions  in 
Uie  developing  theology  of  the  Church,  denies  that  the  ap<^le 
Paul  held  any  such  Idea  of  the  ordinances  he  prized  so  highly. 

* A memorial  of  Christ’s  sacrificial  death,  a means  of  proclaim- 
ing it— that  and  that  alone  is  what  the  Supper  eignifles  for 
Paul.’i  The  aim  of  the  ordinances  Is  to  express  and 
faith,  not  to  produce  an  ecstatic  state  in  ^ch  ^ shall  be 
absorbed  in  God.  Paul,  who  was  an  expert  In  practical 
psychology,  valued  highly  the  raptures  of  religious  feelmg,  but 
he  was  w^  aware  of  the  dangers  attendant  upon  them ; »nd  ne 
beoueathed  to  the  Church  such  a careful  cvaluataon  of  tte 
emotional  element  in  religion  as  saved  ChristiMlty  fro*n  being 
merged  in  the  mystery-reurfons  and  from  sharing  their  moral 

impotence  and  subsequent  doom.  ^ . _ 

(viL)  TAs  scope  and  conl&nti  of  solsofion.— The  mystery- 
religions  break  down  at  this  point.  E^pe  from  sense,  deliver- 
ance  from  demons,  final  absorption  In  God  are  not  themes 
which  permit  of  enlargement.  Salvation  as  thus  oonoelv^ 
cannot  be  articulated  — for  the  simple  r^on  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  In  wide  contrast,  Christianity  moves  in  a world 
of  historical  fact  and  ethical  values.  On  one  side,  salvation  Is 
the  wealth  of  the  divine  love,  unfolded  and  conveyed  in  the 
Christ  of  history.  On  the  other  side,  salvation  is  ths 
aive  appropriation  of  what  divine  love  in»ns  In  lUe.  is 

alL  and  this  is  everything.  There  is  no  divme  l^yond  tMt 
which  operates  in  Christ.  He  is  the  Pleroma.  He  U n^a  step 
towards  a union  with  God  which,  in  its  meUphyri^  abst^tlon, 
is  supposed  to  be  superior  to  the  concrete  spiritu^  r^tiee  of 
forgiveness,  reconciliation,  and  moral  renewal.  No  d<mbt,  the 
people  who  pressed  into  the  Church  were  ol»e«ed  wi^  fw  of 
demons  and  of  death,  and  it  was  certainly  part  of  the  Ch^an 
salvation  that  they  should  be  delivered  from  such  torment ; but 
this,  like  every  other  benefit,  was  oidy  an 
relation  in  which  men  stood  to  Qod  through  faith  m Chrw. 
There  is  no  getting  to  an  end  of  what  may  be  possessed  In  fai^ ; 
and  there  is  no  gerting  beyond  Christ.  The  convert  was  taught 
that  all  things  belonged  to  bemuse  be 

Christ,  and  Christ  belonged  to  Qo<!L  P(^oxically,  Cbris^^ty. 
which  offered  a full  salvation  for  immediate  ao<»ptance,  did  not 
procUim  itself  to  be  the  final  sU«  of  Q«l’® 

The  salvation  of  the  mystery-reli^ons  wm  at  on^i^ndivldualtaUo 
and  llnaL  Christianity,  true  to  Its  Hebrew  ori^  wm  s<^ 
and  dynamic.  Its  Ideal  is  still  the  Kingdom  of  God 
Kin^om  shall  have  come,  salvation  is  not  complete.  Christi- 
anity, therefore,  is  bound  to  the  conception  of  a coming  of  the 
Eedeemer  to  which  there  Is  no  real  parallel  ^ 
religions.  The  belief  In  the  Parousia  is  an  eluent  In  the 
aUy  historical  character  of  the  Christian  religion.  lUs  a religion 
of  the  acts  of  God,  and  these  acts  ars  not  closed-  The  greatest 
of  them  U yet  to  come.  It  will  be  the  oUmax  of  a great  ^emi^ 
tive  movement,  and  In  it  humanity  will  be  reconatitu^  and 
tixe  Realm  of  God  established  In  an  environment  suited  to  its 
divine  nature. 

These,  then,  are  the  elements  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  salvation  which  distinguish  it  from 
that  entertained  in  the  mystery-religions  — the 
pei-sonal,  the  historical,  the  ethical,  the  eschato- 
logical To  them  Christianity  owed  its  superior 
power  and  attractiveness  and  its  hnal  victory  over 
its  forcranners  and  rivals.  Whether,  in  genera- 
I The  Religion  and  Theology  ef  Paul,  p.  224. 


tions  following  the  period  of  the  first  missionai^ 
enterprise  of  the  Church,  the  mystery-religions  did 
not  win  an  unmarked  but  very  r^l  triumph,  by 
entering  into  Christianity  and  giving  it  a distinct 
mystic  quality,  is  another  question.  But  that  the 
religion  whose  literary  record  is  found  in  the  NT 
has  its  own  essential  qualities,  placing  it  in  a class 
apart  from  the  contemporary  mystery-rel  giona  and 
giving  it  religions  and  moral  superiority  over  them, 
seems  to  be  an  ascertained  historical  judgment. 

m.  TSR  idea  of  SALVATIOy  IN  GREEK 
PHILOSOPHY. — I.  Pre-Socratic. — Reviewing  the 
course  of  Greek  philosophy  in  its  three  main 
periods,  we  note  that  pre-Socratic  thinkers  have 
scarcely  faced  the  prcmlem  of  their  relation  to 
religion.  Their  attitude  towards  the  popular 
religion  is  scornful,  as  illostrated  by  the_  contempt 
poured  by  Xenophanes  upon  the  polytheism  of  ms 
^y.  This,  however,  means  no  more  than  that 
the  Olympians  were  losing  whatever  divini^ 
they  had  ever  possessed  and  were  passing  to  their 
doom  of  unreality.  Philosophy  itself  U making 
direct  contribution  to  the  religious  and  theological 
inheritajice  upon  which  both  Greek  and  Chriati^ 
entered  in  succeeding  ages.  The  idea  of  God,  in 
Xenophanes  and  Parmenides,  has  alre^y  assumed 
the  form  which  has  clung  to  it  to  this  day.  The 
unity  of  God  has  become  a fixed  point  for  all 
subsequent  reflexion — a unity  conceived  as  the 
negation  of  all  difterences,  an  absolute  principle, 
into  which  the  whole  intelligible  world,  and  even 
the  intelligence  itself,  is  resolved  and  lost.  Greek 
thought,  m its  first  stage,  has  not  realued  the 
place  oi  the  self-conscious  subject  and  has  not 
found  a spiritual  unity  to  explain  the  fullness  of 
experience  and  give  man  a position  of  independ- 
ence and  lordship  in  the  world  which  hems  him  in. 

2.  Idealist  constructions. — The  second  period  of 
Greek  philosophy  is  introduced  by  the  great  name 
of  Socrates  (j.v.).  Socrates  has  been  described  as 
a ‘philosopher  by  accident*;  and  yet  he  gave  to 
philosophy  and  to  theology  at  once  the  problem 
and  the  principle  by  which  their  course  was  to  be 
determined  for  all  time  coming.  He  is  the_  dis- 
coverer of  reason,  he  gave  to  human  subjectivity 
its  rights.  At  the  same  time  he  is  the  fountain- 
head of  an  intellectnalism  which  made  the  Greek 
solution  of  the  problem  of  life  one-sided  and 
inadequate.  DiflBcnlties  arise  when  we  press  for 
vindication  of  the  positive  proposition  that  virtue 
is  the  fruit  of  knowledge.  It  is  a commonplace 
that  knowledge  in  things  ethical  is  not  power  ; 
else  why  do  we  constantly  approve  the  better  and 
do  the  worse  ? A deeper  source  of  difiBculty  is  the 
implied  relation  of  reason  to  what  may  be  teraed 
the  raw  material  of  the  moral  life — the  instincts 
and  impulses  of  the  individual  and  the  common 
practices  of  men  acting  together  in  society.  Is 
there  such  a deep  gulf  between  them  that  morality 
and  religion  ■will  spend  themselves  upon  a t^k 
which  can  never  be  finished,  viz.  the  reconciliation 
of  elements  of  experience  which  are  fundamenhwly 
disparate?  It  can  be  foreseen  that  on  such  a 
dualism  thought  will  ultimately  break  itself  to 
pieces.  Precisely  this  is  the  endeavour  and  the 
tragedy  of  Greek  philosophy-^to  overcome  dualism 
by  the  sheer  force  of  dialectic  and,  when  the  task 
is  seen  to  be  hopeless,  to  appeal  to  supra-ration^ 
sanctions  and  to  plunge  into  irrational  experi- 
ences. The  ethic  of  Socrates,  lUustrat^  by  the 
splendour  of  his  death,  haa  all  the  nobility  of  a 
protest  against  unreason,  all  the  significance  of  a 
fresh  starting-point  in  the  history  of  the  hne^n 
spirit.  The  individual  is  now  the  problem.  Hia 
salvation  becomes  the  vital  concern,  not  only  ol 
religion,  hut  of  philosophy. 

Plato  and  Armtotle  {qq.v.)  take  the  torch  from 
Socrates’  falling  hand  and  hear  it  into  regions 
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which  he  never  presumed  to  enter.  The  concep- 
tion of  an  end  determinable  by  reason  bringing 
order  ^to  the  moral  life  is  by  them  extended  to 
experience  as  a whole.  Intelligence  is  treated  as 
the  ultimate  source  of  all  knowledge  and  all  being. 
The  ethic  of  Socrates  is  transmuted  into  cosmo- 
logy, metaphysics,  and  theology.  The  problem  of 
the  individual,  accordingly,  is  not  explicitly 
central ; amd  yet  it  is  by  reference  to  the  indi- 
vidual that  the  grand  sweep  of  Platonic  and 
Aristotelian  thought  will  ultimately  be  tested. 
Philosophy,  as  represented  by  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
reflects  a form  of  life  in  which  the  individual 
personality  has  not  yet  received  full  r^xigmtion. 
Therefore  the  question  of  an  adequate  life  for  the 
individual  remains  unanswered,  because  it  has  not 
been  asked  with  sufficient  thoroughness.  In  this 
respect,  therefore,  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  not  true 
Socratics.  Their  encyclopsedic  systems  are,  in  a 
sense,  a brilliant  episode  of  thought.  The  true  suc- 
cession passed  from  Socrates  to  the  era  of  indi- 
vidualism which  succeeded  that  phsae  of  life  of  which 
the  idealism  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  the  splendid 
record.  At  the  same  time  that  idealism  was  a 
necessary  sta^  in  the  evolution  of  Greek  thought ; 
it  stood  as  a final  demonstration  of  the  sufficiency 
or  the  insufficiency  of  intelligence  to  unify  human 
experience  and  to  be  the  dynamic  of  the  moral 
and  religious  life  of  man. 

In  the  Platonic  view  of  knowledge  and  of  life 
there  are  two  movements — one  towards  concrete 
idealism,  tiie  other  towards  dualism  and  mysti- 
cism, the  latter  being  proof  that  the  former  has 
failed  to  reach  its  goal,  (a)  Plato  seeks  to  reach 
a principle  of  unity  which  will  really  underlie  and 
explain  the  variety  manifest  in  the  ^ universe, 
^^tb  re8x>ect  to  human  life,  the  Platonic  ideal  is 
an  organic  unity,  in  which  each  individual  will 
find  his  place  and  function  and  reach  the  perfec- 
tion possible  to  him,  tbjrough  conscious  identifica- 
tion with  the  dominant  idea  of  the  whole.  On 
this  side  of  his  great  effort  Plato  did  not  need  to 
face  the  problem  of  individualism.  The  individual 
is  simply  found  in  the  great  whole  and  finds  him- 
self when  he  realizes  where  he  ia  There  is  no 
problem  of  salvation,  {b)  The  other  movement 
of  Plato’s  thought,  however,  suggests  quite  a 
different  view  of  man’s  place  and  destiny.  It 
would  appear  now  that  the  unity  aimed  at  is  not 
found  in  the  differences.  The  ultimate  reason  is 
not  wholly  intelligible.  The  goodness  of  God  is 
not  adequate  to  its  tasks,  being  confronted  by  un- 
conquerable necessity ; ana  this  recalcitrant 
material  makes  evil  an  abiding  quality  of  the 
scheme  of  things.  Thus  dualism  and  pessimism 
haunt  an  idealism  which  has  over-emphasized  the 
intelligence  and  turned  it  against  the  practical 
details  of  knowing  and  doing.  As  soon  as  dualism 
makes  itself  felt,  the  question  of  the  individual 
and  his  salvation  emerges ; and  its  solution  in  one 
way — the  way  of  negation  and  mysUcism — be- 
comes inevitable.  Du^ism  and  nmticism  follow 
a beaten  path — whether  in  the  East  or  in  the 
West,  whether  Indian  or  Greek  or  Christian. 
The  rubric  may  vary ; the  essential  m3r8tcry  is  the 
same,  and,  it  cannot  be  too  plainly  stated,  it  is 
essentially  different  from  the  core  oi  that  region 
whose  literary  egression  is  the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  T^taments.  The  true  nature  of 
man  is  oneness  with  God.  EUs  present  position  is 
that  of  imprisonment  within  an  irrational  and 
material  envelope.  Immediately  salvation  be- 
comes his  prims^  concern  and  forms  the  supreme 
business  oi  his  life,  and  this  salvation  must  always 
take  shape  as  a purification  {Kddafxrit)  of  the  soul, 
Its  deliverance  from  the  chains  which  bind 

It  to  earth  and  sense,  culminating  in  that  vision  of 
the  divine  (64a  tQp  ipta)  which  is,  in  the  very  act. 


its  reunion  with  the  source  of  its  true  being. 
Phrases  like  these  repeat  themselves  unendingly  m 
the  literature  of  mysticism.  They  revolve  round 
one  central  idea,  a universal  that  is  abstract, 
without  contents,  union  with  which  is  denial  of 
all  the  positive  experiences  of  life.  Over  against 
this  whole  conception  stands  the  Biblical  idea  of 
salvation  as  fellowship  with  the  living  God, 
realized  in  faith  and  love,  manifesting  itself  in 
character  and  ministry,  and  culminating  in  a 
social  order  of  which  God  is  at  once  the  head  and 
the  indwelling  life. 

The  effort  to  overcome  dualism  fails  even  more 
conspicuously  in  Aristotle  than  in  Plato.  The 
morm  life,  as  Ajristotle  portrays  it,  is  simply  a 
rescript  of  the  best  Greek  life  he  knew,  not 
ignoble  by  any  means,  but  essentially  narrow,  and 
confined  to  a class  which  bases  its  wealth  and 
power  and  leisure  on  the  labour  of  those  who  can 
never  share  its  culture  and  privileges.  A really 
dominant  unity  ought  to  constitute  humanity  as 
an  organism  ; but  such  an  idea  is  repellent  to  the 
Greek  spirit  and  is  exhibited  in  Aristotle’s  social 
ideal.  Reason  uses  the  irrational  and  cannot 
transmute  it.  Amd,  even  when  this  ideal,  such  as 
it  is,  is  reached,  the  irrational  still  clings  to  it. 
Virtue  is  not  knowledge.  The  virtuous  man  has 
to  deal  with  conditions  which  are  not  the  creation 
of  reason,  and  accordingly  he  can  only  do  his  best 
and  reach,  on  the  whole,  a balamce  between  reason 
and  unreason.  He  can  attain  an  art  of  living ; but 
to  reach  the  perfection  of  reason  he  must  cease  to 
live  the  normal  life.  It  is  a far  cry  from  Athens 
to  the  Thebaid,  and  a farther  still  to  Luther, 
doubting  if  he  can  save  his  soul  in  the  world. 
But  the  abstract  opposition  of  form  and  matter, 
of  reason  and  sense,  of  the  theoretical  and  the 
practical,  is  the  philosophy  which  lies  behind 
monachism  and  asceticism ; and  it  is  the  bequest 
of  Greek  dualism,  even  in  the  hands  of  so  concrete 
a thinker  as  Aristotle,  to  the  Occidental  worl^ 
A negative  salvation  achieved  by  flight  is  his 
message,  which  subsequent  generations  accepted 
on^  too  submissively. 

Plato  and  ArUtotle  reflect  the  life  of  the  Greek 
city-state,  which,  already  when  they  wrote,  was 
showing  that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  Its 
passing  left  the  problem  of  the  individual  and  his 
salvation  in  explicit  and  definite  form.  The 
mystery-religions  met  the  need  of  the  age  with 
their  own  message  and  methods.  Philosopny  pur- 
sued its  own  path  to  a goal  now  distinotly  dis- 
cerned. If  the  great  synthetic  systems  are  gone, 
with  the  form  of  life  they  interpreted,  if  there  is  no 
outward  organum  in  wluch  the  individual  can  find 
himself,  there  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to  pass 
inward  into  his  own  inner  life  and  endeavour  to 
satisfyihimself  with  that  which^he  shall  find  therein. 
Here  the  Greek  dualism  suffers  shipwreck.  The 
elements  which  Plato  and  Aristotle  had  master- 
fully held  together  fall  apart  and  are  made  the 
prize  of  opposmg  dogmatisms.  Suppose  the  inner 
life  yields  us  its  secret  and  rational  principle, 
whicn  is  also  discemible  as  the  very  life  or  nature, 
then  the  result  will  be  an  individualism  which  is 
also  a cosmopolitanism,  and  even  a pantheism,  and 
will  be  essentially  religious.  Suppose,  however, 
the  secret  of  the  inner  ufe  be  no  more  than  sense 
and  its  satisfaction,  the  result  may  be  delicate  and 
beautiful,  the  joy  of  a cultured  41ite,  or  it  may  be 
gross  and  vile,  the  shame  of  the  reckless  and 
profligate ; but  it  will  conform  to  no  standard  of 
values  which  can  approve  itself  objective  and 
univei^  ; and,  whatever  form  it  takes,  it  will  be 
e^ntiaJly  non-religious.  Between  these  two 
views  of  what  the  inner  life  could  yield  the 
thought  of  the  age  was  divided.  The  latter  was 
really  a denial  of  the  deepest  demand  of  the  human 
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spirit.  The  former  became  the  real  relirion  of  all 
who  sought  the  higher  life  of  the  soul,  and  did 
afibrd  a standing-ground  and  a safeguard  in  the 
midst  of  an  alien  world. 

3.  Stoicism. — The  Stoic  conceotion  of  the  uni- 
verse and  human  :life  is  essentially  religious  ; and 
the  great  Stoics  are  men  with  a message  to  the 
world  of  their  day  which  is  the  outcome  of  a 
genuine  and  very  noble  religious  experience. 
Philosophically  they  are  monista  They  surmount 
the  dualism  which  even  an  Aristotle  could  not 
exorcize  by  the  denial  of  one  of  its  alleged  con- 
stituents. The  difference  between  form  and 
matter  is,  in  point  of  fact,  unreal.  It  is  true  that 
the  universe  may  be  read  in  terms  of  matter ; but 
matter  is  spirit  and  life,  and  the  material  universe 
is  spiritual  to  the  core.  It  forms  a unity,  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  but  one  element  of  b^g — ^not 
two  elements  confronting  one  another  in  irre- 
concilable opposition.  The  Stoic  solution  of  the 
problem  of  me,  accordingly,  is  greatly  simplified, 
^e  universe  manifests  the  presence  and  operation 
of  the  \6yos  (rtnpfMrtKSs,  a germinative  principle, 
which  is  immanent  in  individual  existences,  or 
rather  is  so  one  with  them  that  they  are  really 
parts  of  it.  The  Stoic  has  advanced  beyond 
Heraclitus,  from  whom  the  Logos  (u.v.)  conception 
is  derived,  in  that  he  defines  it  after  the  type  of 
that  reason  which  in  man  is  reflective  and  self- 
conscious.  The  universe  revecds  the  control  of  a 
Divine  Providence,  the  constant  energy  of  a uni- 
versal life.  In  God  all  things  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  Man  has  this  privilege,  b^ond 
all  other  beings,  that  he  can  recognize  the  logos 
as  identical  with  his  own  true  self.  He  can  make 
himself  the  willing  organ  of  a universal  principle 
He  can  rise  above  the  sepeiration  of  his  mere  indi- 
viduality and,  ceasing  from  all  selfish  endeavour, 
see  himself  to  be  member  of  a commii^ty  which 
includes  all  human  beings.  In  this  vision  of  him- 
self, which  he  reachw  by  leaving  bel^d  the  mere 
externalities  and  accidents  of  1^  eni^onment  and 
entering  into  the  secret  of  his  individuality,  he 
really  attains  spiritual  universality  and  lives  by 
the  impulse  of  the  broadest  philanthropy.  By 
accepting  his  place  in  the  universe  he  transforms 
fate  into  freedom  and  enjoys  an  independence  and 
integrity  of  which  no  outward  circumstances  can 
depnve  him.  This,  then,  is  the  Stoic  ‘ salvation.* 
It  turns  from  a world  which  no  longer  provided 
a rational  life  for  man,  and  centares^  the  whole 
interest  on  the  individual.  In  him^  it  finds  the 
presence  of  the  same  reason  which  is  the  soul  of 
the  universe.  It  bids  him  awake  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  what  he  is,  adopt  that  as  the  will  of  his 
life,  and  live  in  entire  consistency  with  it,  <.e.  at 
once  with  universal  reason  and  with  his  own 
nature,  for  these  two  are  one.  He  thus  stands 
secure  against  the  assaults  of  unreason,  whether 
they  take  the  form  of  the  fury  of  blinded  men  or 
the  stirrings  of  blind  passion.  Even  those  loss^ 
and  afflictaons  which  belong  to  an  ei^tence  in 
time  and  space  do  not  greauy  move  him.  He  is 
pure  reason ; and  all  tilings,  other  or  le^  than 
rational,  remain  outside  the  citadel  of  his  touI. 
The  task  of  his  life  is  simple.  Positively,  it  is  to 
will  the  universal ; negatively,  it  is  to  confront  the 
irrational  with  absolute  refu^.  The  Stoic  saint 
is  an  ethical  absolutist ; and  his  moral  judgments 
admit  of  no  qualifications.  It  is  altogether  intel- 
ligible that  tne  Christian  salvation  ^ould  show 
amnity  with  Stoicism,  while  with  Aristotle  and 
Plato  the  relation  is  almost  wholly  one  of  contrMt. 
The  metaphysical  dualism  of  the  Greek  philo- 
sophies has  no  true  parallel  in  the  Biblical  litera- 
ture ; neither  the  problem  nor  the  solution  enters 
into  the  Christian  idea  of  salvation.  But  oji 
ethical  duidism  and  an  active  victory  over  it. 
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which  are  the  central  Interests  of  Stoicism,  form 
the  very  stuff  of  Christian  experience.  The  in- 
cisiveness,  the  strenuousness,  even  the  ethical 
intolerance,  of  a Stoic  have  their  parallels  both  in 
Jesus  and  in  Paul.  Stoic  virtue,  at  its  sternest 
and  most  assured,  might  have  recognized  its 
counterpart  in  those  * who  endured  the  cross  and 
despisea  the  shame.*  A high-minded  man,  in  the 
years  when  Stoicism  and  Christianity  competed 
for  the  winning  of  souls,  could  have  no  other  alter- 
native. He  must  commit  himself  to  the  one  or  the 
other.  Yet  the  defect  of  its  Greek  origin  clung  to 
Stoicism  and  turned  its  strength  to  weakness. 
After  all,  though  it  is  a monism,  it  is  bom  of 
dualism.  Its  unity  is  the  unity  of  one  element, 
which  does  not  really  transmute  its  opposite,  and 
can  do  nothing  with  it  but  reject  it.  At  its  best 
Stoicism  has  me  strength  and  weakness  of  asceti- 
cism. It  can  repress,  out  it  cannot  construct.  It 
can  command,  but  it  cannot  create.  It  1^  no 
inward  spring  of  action,  capable  of  continuous 
transformation  of  character  and  endless  service  of 
the  ideal.  It  is  law,  not  gospeL  Like  all  honest 
legalists,  the  Stoic  was  bound  to  end  in  pessimism. 

4.  PhUo  and  Plotinus. — ^The  conclusion  is  that, 
since  in  Stoicism  the  guiding  clue  of  Greek  philo- 
sophy has  failed  us,  we  must  seek  some  other. 
Plainly  some  deeper  principle  is  wanted  than 
reason,  wMch  can  never  subdue  its  opposite.  The 
human  spirit  must  seek  for  the  ultimate  unity,  i.a. 
for  Grod,  not  in  the  outer  world  of  the  universe  or 
the  inner  world  of  the  soul,  but  in  a region  that 
transcends  both.  It  must  cease  to  rely  on  pure 
thought  as  the  instrument  of  its  endeavour  or  the 
method  of  its  approach.  God  must  be  held  to  be 
essentially  transcendent.  He  cannot  be  immanent 
in  it.  His  connexion  with  it  cannot  be  immediate, 
but  must  be  maintained  through  intermedi^es. 
The  Logos  must  be  dethroned  from  its  position  of 
Lord  01  all  and  become  at  best  the  greatest  of 
those  intermediaries.  Man  cannot  find  God  even 
by  the  highest  form  of  spiritual  energy  hitherto 
practised.  Philosophy  itself  can  bring  us  no 
farther  than  the  th^nold,  which  can  be  crossed, 
if  ever,  only  in  ecstasy.  Such  an  experience  leaves 
even  the  purest  contemplation  hopelessly  behind, 
and  impli^  the  death  of  the  very  s^  wM<A 
irresistiDly  craves  this  final  blessedness.  This  is 
the  religion — it  would  be  improperly  called  aphilo- 
8ophy-3n  which  the  Greek  spirit  finally  sought 
satimaction.  It  closes  an  epoch.  In  the  same 
period  Christianity  is  inaugurating  a new  experi- 
ence and  giving  a new  statement  and  solution  of 
the  age-long  problem.  These  two  fomm  of  spiritual 
endeavour  are  contemporariea  ^ Their  interrela- 
tions dominate  the  subsequent  history  of  thought. 
Greek  philosophy  does  not  stand  alone  at  the  point 
which  It  has  reached.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  a movement  wmch  filled  the 
Hellenic-Koman  world.  God  was  not  to  be  found 
in  the  stereotyped  religions  and  the  aystematic 
philosophies.  He  was  in  a beyond  which  must  be 
reacheo,  as  it  were,  in  a kind  of  desperation.  This 
is  the  significance  alike  of  the  mystery-religions 
and  of  the  closing  period  of  Greek  philosophy. 
The  same  sta^,  moreover,  had  been  reiufiied  by  a 
race  whose  mental  qualities  were  widely  different 
from  those  of  the  Greek.  The  religion  of  Israel 
stands  apart  from  the  theological  conceptions  of 
the  Hellenic  spirit.  Its  problem  is  primarily  and 
essentially  moral.  It  concerns  the  rmatiqn  of  man 
with  a God  who  is  not  afar  off,  as  a unity  above 
ail  differences,  but  near  in  His  righteous  and 
merciful  aetions.  He  is  not  an  Idea,  with  the  im- 
potence of  impersonality,  but  a living  Being,  known 
m His  doings.  No  Hebrew  ever  dreamed  of  dis- 
cusamg_  either  the  existence  or  knowableness^  of 
Qod — He  has  made  Himself  known  ; He  is  acting 
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in  the  history  of  His  people.  What  is  left  for  man 
to  do  is  to  read  the  lesson  of  history  and  enter  into 
the  redeeming  purpose  of  God  as  it  grows  through 
the  centuries.  There  came  a time,  however,  when 
it  was  not  so  easy  to  hold  the  idea  of  God  as  living, 
active,  and  close  at  hand.  The  historical  revela- 
tion ceased  with  the  destruction  of  Isra^  as  a 
separate  nationality.  The  voice  of  prophecy  is  still. 
Its  place  is  taken  by  a sacred  nook.  Jhi  it  is 
written  down  the  absolute  truth  of  God.  Man’s 
business  is  to  learn  the  contents  of  the  book  and 
hold,  and  do,  what  is  therein  prescribed.  But  God 
Himself  is  not  there.  He  is  in  a heaven  above. 
From  thence  He  will  come  in  a great  day  and 
vindicate  Himself  and  establish  His  sovereignty. 
The  idea  of  God  in  His  bare  transcendence  takes 
growing  hold  of  the  Jewish  mind.  The  Jew  has 
reached  the  point  where  the  Greek  mind  stood  after 
the  failure  of  Stoicism  was  becoming  manifest. 
Dualism,  which  had  been  alien  to  his  religious 
consciousness,  has  laid  its  malign  spell  on  nim. 
He,  like  the  Greek,  has  somehow  to  bridge  the 
chasm  between  the  absolute  and  the  relative,  the 
infinite  and  the  finite,  a principle  of  unity  and 
the  manifold  of  experience.  He,  too,  h^  to  pro- 
vide a way  of  salvation  whereby  the  exiled  spirit 
of  man  may  regain  its  home  in  God.  When  he 
reaches  this  point,  the  Jew  becomes  the  pupil  of  the 
Greek  and  takes  over  the  Greek  solution  of  the 
problem,  which  is  common  to  both.  The  Helleniz- 
mg  of  an  Isaiah  is  xmthinkable.  The  Hellenizing 
of  Philo  Judseus  was  inevitable.  In  point  of 
fact,  dualism  arrives  in  the  natural  movement  of 
the  human  mind.  When  it  is  stated  in  its  meta- 
physical form,  there  is  only  one  solution,  after 
philosophical  reflexion  has  sunk  exhausted  under  a 
task  too  heavy  for  it.  The  solution  consists  funda- 
mentally in  two  conceptions — mediation  between 
the  transcendent  God  and  the  finite  world,  and 
ecstatic  communion  between  man  and  the  God  who 
cannot  be  reached  by  exercise  of  rational  faculty. 
The  scheme  of  religious  thought,  accordingly, 
throughout  three  centuries  has  tne  same  outlme, 
whether  we  study  it  in  a Jewish  or  in  a Greek 
representative.  The  details,  of  course,  vary 
widely,  but  they  come  under  three  heads  ; (a)  the 
idea  of  God  as  transcendent ; (d)  the  relation  of 
God  to  the  world  through  intermediaries ; (c)  the 
salvation  of  man  through  an  ascent,  which  cul- 
minates in  ecstasy. 

Philo,  born  about  20  B.O.,  represents  the  Jewish 
movement,  while  the  Greek  development  has  its 
finest  exponent  in  Plotinus  (A.D.  203-269).  A brief 
summary  will  Illustrate  the  resemblance  between 
them. 

Philo. — (!•)  Cif  Ood. — ^The  trAn8cend«nc«  of  God 

finds  in  Philo  i snob  strong  en^haais  as  at  onoe  Imperils  His 
oonnexion  with  the  world  and  His  relation  to  man.  Anthropo- 
morphism must  be  scrupulously  set  aside.  In  pure  and  reverent 
thought  we  rise  to  the  concepaon  of  Ood  as  One  who  is  whoUv 
removed  from  all  relations,  and  therefore  cannot  be  defined. 
We  know  that  He  la.  What  He  Is  can  never  be  apprehended  in 
thought.  He  has  no  attributes,  and  such  premcates  as 


rot,  at5(Of , ai^SapTot.  He  is  the  simply  existent  (&  uv,  rb  6v) ; 
He  is  self-sufficient  ikov^)  and  cannot  dli^tly  sustain 

relations  with  any  finite  being. 

Ot)  The  idea  of  mediation,— Between  a God  thus  conceived 
and  the  finite  world  some  link  must  be  found.  God  is  not 
identical  with  the  world,  nor  can  His  pure  essence  be  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  the  world.  Philo  finds  the  bridge 
built  for  him,  both  In  Greek  thought  and  in  Jewish  theolo^^. 
God  operated  on  the  world  in  virme  of  powers  which  are  His 
and  yet  in  some  sense  are  separable  from  Him.  For  the  Jew 
these  powers  are  personified  attributes  of  God.  For  the  Greek 
th^  are  the  Ideas  which  Plato  held  to  be  the  truth  of  things, 
and  which  later  thought  tended  more  and  more  to  bypostatixe. 
These  intermediaries  Philo  concentrated  in  the  Logoe,  the  one 
mediator  between  the  transcendent  God  and  the  finite  world. 
The  Logos  is  an  in  all  for  Philo.  Without  the  Logos  there 


vsuip  IS  wiui  uie  raiiner  ana  wun  rus 
; it  not  philosophy  at  all.  It  is  life, 
, fulfilling  itself  In  experience. 
ion  — On  principles  of  dualism  there  is 


i See  art.  ALixavDaiAX  THXoi.oaT. 


could  be  no  knowledge  of  God,  nor  any  relation  of  God  to  man. 
The  Logos  is  the  first-born  Son  of  God,  or  even  the  second  God ; 
and.  from  the  other  side  of  the  oontrast  between  Ood  and  the 
world,  the  Logos  is  the  Heavenly  Man,  the  Intercessor,  the  High 
Priest  on  behalf  of  man.  To  the  Lojgos  belong  the  great  OT 
types  of  the  divine  presence  and  power,  the  manna,  the  living 
stream,  tJie  cloud,  tne  rock  In  the  wilderness. 

The  same  great  name,  the  same  honorific  titles,  and  the  same 
^pology  are  to  be  found  In  the  NT ; but  the  difference  between 
Philo  and  the  NT  writers  is  profound.  In  Philo  the  problem  is 
metaphysical  and  ooemolomcal.  The  Logos  links  ontological 
opposites  together.  The  Pbilonio  Logos  presupposes  a distant 
Deity.  In  the  NT  the  problem  is  moral  and  personal.  The 
Logos  crosses  a far  deeper  than  an  ontological  cnasm,  vis.  that 
which  yawns  between  two  moral  beings  who  were  meant  to  live 
in  harmony,  one  of  whom  has  rebell^  against  the  love  which 
oi»ht  to  have  been  his  inward  constraint  and  impulse.  The 
NT  Logoe  presupposes  a God  so  near  to  man  that  He  entered 
into  the  siuiation  sin  has  made,  and,  as  man.  achieved  the 
reconciliation.  The  problem  is  set  to  the  divine  love  and  to  the 
human  conscience,  and  it  Is  solved  not  in  idea,  but  in  historic 
fact.  The  Logos  of  the  NT  is  not  a shadow  cast  by  Gkxl,  but 
the  brightness  of  His  glory,  the  express  image  of  His  person, 
not  a vague  speculative  figure  of  which  It  Is  Impossible  to  say 
whether  it  Is  God  or  other  than  God,  personal  or  impersonal, 
but  an  historic  perecnality,  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  It  is  with  a 
kind  of  triumph  not  ouite  unmixed  with  scorn  that  the  NT 
writers  fling  back  on  Alexandrian  Judaism  its  august  yet  empty 
formula,  Logos?  Certainly,  we  have  heard  and  seen  that 
word — not  an  empty  name,  but  the  living  voice  of  a present  re- 
deeming Ood.  *The  Legos  became  flesh,  and  tarried  among 
us.'  ‘ It  is  of  what  exists  from  the  very  beginning,  of  what  we 
heard,  of  what  we  saw,  o*  what  we  witnessed  and  touched  with 
our  own  hands,  it  is  of  th^  Logos  of  life — it  is  of  what  we  heard 
and  saw  that  we  bring  y^u  word,  so  that  you  may  share  our 
f^lowship,  and  our  felTowsbip  is  vrith  the  Father  and  with  His 

Son  Jesus  Christ.'  inEiis  1'  ’ — -n 

rising  out  of  historio  fact,  f 

411.)  Tlu  idea  qf  ealvation  - . 

Y one  source  of  man's  disTess — ^his  body,  which  Is  the  tomb 
or  prison  of  his  soul.  fVom  the  body,  thei^ore,  man  must  be 
delivered,  and  also  from  the  whole  activity  of  tha  soul  as  that  it 
occupied  with  things  finite ; and,  as  action  is  necessarily  occupied 
with  things  finite,  deliverance  can  be  accomplished  only  where 
the  soul  has  sunk  into  privity  and  yielded  itself  to  the  rapture 
of  the  beatific  vision,  stipes  of  this  salvation  are,  practi- 
cally, stereotyped  for  all  rhese  centuries.  Philo  named  them 
acrKin<ri0f  * moral  discipline,'  * contemplation,' 

* ecstasy.'  This  is  the  way  o*  salvation  as  conceived  throughout 
the  whole  Hellenic  world.  There  is  in  it  no  conception  of  an 
historio  redemption  wrought  for  men.  Indeed,  even  the  Logoe 
ceases  to  be  necessary  and  may  be  left  out  of  account  In  &e 
final  step  that  brings  emancipation.  There  is  no  call  for  faith, 
as  an  aot  of  trustful  commitment  or  as  a life  of  personal 
loyalty.  The  oontents  of  the  PhUonio  salvation  do  not  Include 
the  peace  of  forgriveness,  the  Joy  of  reconciliation,  the  gladness 
of  filial  confidence. 

Plotiniu. — (i.)  The  idea  of  Ood. — ^The  transcendence  of  God 
finds  final  expression  In  Plotinus.^  What  is  present  in  Plato 
almost,  as  it  were,  against  his  wiU,  what  is  the  last  result  of 
Aristotle’s  great  endeavour  to  present  a truly  organic  view  of 
the  universe,  what  the  Stoics  were  driven  back  upon,  as  they 
fought  a rear-guard  action  against  the  Irrationality  of  their 
environment,  what  Philo  robed  in  the  pieties  of  the  OT,  is  for 
Plotinus  the  crown  of  religion  and  philosophy,  the  heart  of  his 
message  to  a world  detei^ned  to  reach  God  at  any  cost.  As 
an  idealist  he  climbs  * the  steep  ascent  to  heaven,'  rising  above 
every  stage  of  existence  and  thought  that  is  still  mingled  with 
the  finite  and  the  relative,  seeking  continually  the  unity  which 
shall  escape  from  difference.  Then,  when  he  has  reached  the 
top  of  the  ladder,  he  finds  It  too  short  to  reach  the  higher 
nhere,  where  the  Abeolute  dwells  inaccessible  and  unknowable. 
The  Absolute  Is  beyond  existence,  beyond  good,  beyond  know- 
ledge, beyond  will.  In  the  most  literal  sense  the  Absolute  is 
ineffable.  Even  to  asoribe  unity  to  what  is  not  an  object  for 
thought  is  an  improper  procedure,  for  to  predicate  is  to  limit. 
The  Hebrew  redeemer  Ood  says, ' I am  that  I am.’  The  Absolute 
of  Plotinus,  If  He  could  declare  anything,  would  say,  * I am  not 
anything  t^at  oan  be  expressed  in  any  word  that  is  intelligible 
to  the  ears  of  man.*  The  only  troth  that  can  be  affirmed  of  such 
a Ood  la  that  we  can  affirm  nothing.  This  ultimate  n^j^tion  is 
not  the  humility  of  a worshipper,  nor  is  it  the  despair  of  the 
agnostic ; it  is  the  voice  of  phlloeophy  itself,  declaring  that  unity 
cannot  be  found  in  differences,  a philosophy  which  proclaims 
itself  the  ultimate,  the  only  poMible,  reli^on.  It  is  the  voice 
of  an  epoch,  finding  utterance  through  its  finest  representative. 
This  is  the  secret  thought  of  the  mystery-religion.  All  title 
philosophical  and  religious  endeavours  of  the  day  have  attained 
their  utmoet  in  thus  raising  an  altar  'Ayvwory  6«^ ; and  on 
this  the  race  of  men  has  laid  as  an  offering  its  aspiration  and  Its 
hope. 

Gl.)  The  idea  of  mediation. — Plotinus  is  not  a pantheist : 
the  finite  does  not  live  in  God,  though,  apart  from  God,  it  would 
not  be.  It  is : yet,  if  we  are  to  reach  God,  we  must  leave  It 
behind.  Out  of  God,  in  some  sense,  it  comes.  Yet  God  cannot 
have  any  direct  connexion  with  it,  either  to  make  it  or  to  sustain 
it.  The  relation  of  a transcendent  Ood  to  the  world  cannot 
be  ooncelved  except  through  spatial  metaphors.  If  Ood  is 

1 See  ^t.  Nso-PitAToxisM. 
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the  beyond,  plainly  a bridge  la  wanted  to  connect  Him  with 
whet  is  on  the  hiuier  aide.  It  ia  at  this  point  that  Plotinui 
ahowa  hixnaeU  to  be  no  true  Platonist,  and  to  be  the  exponent 
of  a new  Platonlam,  which  ia  fundamentally  a miaanprehenslon 
of  Plato.  It  ia  true  that  Plato  did  not  succeed  in  ahowing  that 
the  two  elemente  with  which  he  worked  implied  each  other,  and 
that  to  separate  them  waa  to  make  the  solution  of  the  proolem 
of  knowledge  impoeaible ; but  he  did  not  mean  to  truth 
in  one  region,  spaUally  separate  from  phenomena.  * For  him,  aa 
for  modem  Idemism,  all  reality  and  being  fall  within  experience, 
it  not  Indeed  within  knowledge,  and  the  distinction  which  he 
accepts  ia  plainly  ahown  b^  his  terminology  to  be  a distinction 
of  aspects  within  the  intellectual  or  real  world.'  ^ Plotinus  does 
what  Plato  and  Aristotle  were  too  concrete  in  their  thought  to 
do : he  separates  truth  from  the  world  of  experience  and  then 
has  to  build  a bridge  between  them.  For  a conception  of  the 
divine  immanence  he  substitutes  a aoheme  of  sucordination, 
as  follows : (1)  the  Unknowable  Absolute ; ^2)  the  intelligence  ; 
(8)  the  world-soul ; (4)  the  phenomenal  world  ; (6)  unknowable 
matter.  It  sounds  msrtbological.  It  is  mytholo^.  It  is  the 
expedient  to  which  a thoroughgoing  dualism  is  necessarily 
reauced.  When  the  extremes  are  h^  apart,  an  intermediary 
must  be  found  which  is  not  a real  principle  of  union,  but 
a third  being  externally  related  to  each.  This  aubordinationism 
pervaded  the  thought  of  the  day.  The  attempt  to  make  it 
the  form  of  Christian  thought  regarding  God,  man,  and  salva- 
tion well-nigh  wrecked  Christianity  itself. 

(UL)  T?u  idea  of  ealvation.— It  is  difficult  on  prlnoiplea  of 
mystioism  to  understand  the  descent  of  man.  But,  waiving 
we  can  see  what  salvation  of  soul  must  be.  It  must  be 
an  sisoent  of  man  passing  upward  towards  the  fountsdn  of  truth 
and  reality,  which  arises  'beyond  existenoe.'  Plotinus  has 
nothing  to  add  to  the  way  of  salvation  which  is  common 
to  all 'who  seek  to  cross  the  chasm  wrought  by  a dualistio 
view  of  Ocd  and  the  world.  Its  steps  are  stereotyped:  QL) 
morality,  conceived  ascetically  aa  purification  of  the  soul ; 
(2)  contemplaUon,  which  thinks  away  all  difference  and  appre- 
hends the  unity  of  the  self  and  Qod  ; (3)  ecstasy,  the  stat^  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  physical  disturbances,  in  which  the 
mind  concentrates  itself  on  Qod  and  reaches  a condition  which 

- . - - . . I, 


. . of  go 

a release  from  all  else  here  below,  a me  that  takes  no  pleasure 
in  earthly  things,  a flight  of  the  alone  to  the  alone.'  This,  then, 
ia  the  highest  that  men  can  do.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  the 
exhaustion  of  the  human  spirit  and  the  confession  of  its  despair. 
The  religrious  situation  of  the  Western  world  in  the  first  three 
centuries  of  our  era  presents  a threefold  choice : (a)  unmiti- 
gated pag^anism,  materialism,  barbarism,  in  which  the  soul 
u 'lost*  with  an  unmistsdcaDle  and  lamentable  destruction; 
(6)  the  movement,  of  which  the  mystery-religions  are  the  popular 
examples,  and  Neo-Platonism  the  final  philosophical  expression, 
offering  a salvation  for  the  soul,  which  is  eesentially  an  ecstatiio 
experience  of  union  with  a blank  and  indeterminate  divinity  ; 
(e)  Ohristianity,  the  gospel  of  a divine  love  historically  mani- 
fested in  a human  Ufe  and  death,  the  experience  of  that 
love  in  the  lives  of  men,  reconciling  them  to  Qod,  forgiving 
their  sins,  binding  them  together  in  an  organism  indissoluble 
by  force  of  persecution,  by  tyranny  of  space,  or  by  the  incident 
of  death.  It  is  true  that  Christi^ty  conquered ; that  it  stiU 
endures ; and  that,  when  the  same  alternatives  are  presented, 
it  always  wins.  But  it  is  also  true  that,  in  those  very  centuries 
in  which  it  was  winning  its  triumphs,  it  was  being  profoundly 
modifled  in  the  direcUon  both  of  the  mystery-religions  and 
of  Neo-Platonism.  Its  conception  of  salvation  is  never  wholly 
lost.  The  personality  of  Jesus  and  the  realism  of  His  Gross 
make  that  an  impo^bility.  Yet  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel 
and  the  fullness  of  Christian  experience  are  at  once  overlaid 
and  impoverished  by  alien  elements.  Ohristianity  becomes  a 
mystery-religion,  and  theology  owes  more  to  Plotinas  than 
toPauL 

IV.  Thb  idea  of  salvation  in  Greek  tee- 
OLOQT. — Recall  the  Greek  non-Chrietian  philo- 
sophy, which  by  this  time  was  also  the  religion  and 
theology  of  the  cultured.*  There  U a wide  contrast 
between  it  and  the  Christian  reli^on  of  redemp- 
tion. The  NT  is  fully  aware  of  this  contrast.  In 
the  writings  of  Pam,  in  Hebrews,  and  in  the 
FourtJi  Gospel  we  have  the  standpoint  of  men 
who  were  sufficiently  acouainted  with  Greek 
thought  to  know  that  it  oelonged  to  a wholly 
different  ^pe  of  religious  experience.  They  were 
perfectly  willing  to  use  its  characteristic  forms, 
if  by  this  means  they  could  win  a hearing  and 
present  their  Christ  as  the  reality  after  which 
the  best  of  the  Greeks  had  earnestly  sought.  But 
they  must  be  allowed  to  fill  the  forms  with  their 
own  special  message.  Thus  the  Greek  forms  on 
Christian  lips  have  little  in  common  with  the 
philosophy  from  which  they  are  derived  except 

I B.  Boaonquet,  A Companion  to  PlaWa  RepvhH^t  Loudon, 
1896,  p.  248. 

s See  above,  | H. 


the  bare  terminology.  The  heart  of  the  NT  is 
not  a Logos  Christology,  but  a soteriology  that 
is  historic  and  experimental  to  the  core.  The 
case,  however,  is  altogether  different  when  we 
pass  from  the  NT  to  the  scientific  theology  which 
arose  in  the  2nd  cent.,  grew  for  three  hundred 

?^ear8  to  a portentous  elaboration,  and  created  a 
abric  of  dogma  within  which  the  Church  has 
dwelt  even  to  this  day.  The  authors  of  it  did 
not  perceive  the  chasm  that  separated  Greek  philo- 
sophy from  Christian  experience.  The  form  of 
their  thinking  was  Greek ; the  matter  of  it  was 
Christian.  Now,  when  form  and  matter  are  dis- 
parate and  the  attempt  is  made  to  bring  them 
X)gether,  one  or  other  of  two  things  will  happen — 
eitner  the  matter  will  break  up  the  form  and  force 
its  way  towards  some  higher  and  more  adequate 
category  or  the  form  will  subdue  to  itself  the 
matter  and  deeply  alter  its  value  and  significance. 
The  latter  alternative  describes  the  course  of  Greek 
theology.  It  was  meant  to  expound  and  defend 
the  faitn.  It  is  true  that  it  did  sweep  from  the 
field  all  intellectual  rivals;  but  it  is  not  true 
that  the  faith  remained  victorious.  The  faith 
itself  was  profoundly  modified ; and  the  idea  of 
salvation  that  emerges  is  certainly  not  of  the 
NT  type,  while  it  conforms  closely  to  prevalent 
Greek  conceptions.  The  ruling  ideas  which  we 
have  noted  in  Philo  and  Plotinus  as  representative 
of  the  whole  movement  repeat  themselves  in  the 
leadi^  Greek  theologians. 

I.  The  idea  of  God. — ^That  conception  of  God 
with  which  Greek  philosophy  terminated,  viz.  the 
Absolute,  the  l^anscendent,  the  Indeterminable, 
governs  uimuestioned  in  the  domain  of  Christian 
thought.  The  Fathers  fall  back  on  this  abstract 
notion,  with  which  to  interpret  the  Christian  faith 
in  God,  who  is  known  in  Christ,  whose  children 
believers  in  Christ  are.  It  is  a metaphyslc^ 
envelope,  in  which  is  enclosed  a religious  experi- 
ence. A metaphysio,  essentially  duaTistic,  is  used 
to  express  and  interpret  a life  whose  glory  consists 
in  ethical  oneness  with  the  God  to  whom  through 
Christ  there  is  direct  access,  and  of  whom  m 
Christ  there  is  immediate  knowledge.  This  meta- 
physical conception  of  God  prevailed  in  Greek 
theology  till  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  closed  that 
epoch  of  constructive  work.  It  has  remained  to 
tnis  day  in  spite  of  the  reversion  to  the  NT 
which  marked  the  Reformation,  in  spite  of  that 
destruction  of  dogmatism  with  whicn  Slant  in- 
augurated the  mc^em  age ; and  still  it  confuses 
the  issues  for  men  who  have  travelled  far  from 
the  conditions  of  Greek  thought.  God,  as  thus 
described,  even  by  men  who  are  seeking  to  defend 
Christian  monotheism — Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus, 
Clement,  Tertuilian,  Origen — is  not,  m the  forms 
they  use,  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  God  whose  veiy  essence 
is  love,  who  by  the  inner  constraint  of  His  char- 
acter must  needs  appear  in  humsm  history  and 
work  out  there  in  action  and  suffering  the  great 
salvation.  Ix>ve  and  holiness,  with  the  action  and 
passion  arising  therefrom,  are  lacking  to  the  Greek 
idea  of  God,  and  this  defect  makes  that  idea  un- 
auited  to  act  as  the  governing  category  of  Christian 
soteriology. 

a.  The  idea  of  mediation. — The  shape  which  the 
problem  of  mediation  will  take  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  idea  of  Grod.  With  the  Greek 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  the  Greek  theologians 
gave  to  the  problem  a distinctly  cosmological  char- 
acter; and  their  solution  took  a predominantly 
metaphysical  form.  They  have  not  indeed  for- 
gotten the  human  interest  in  salvation  and  the 
conviction  of  faith  regarding  the  Saviour.  But 
they  have  given  soteriology  a decidedly  oosmo- 
I logical  cast  and  have  suppos^  that,  if  they  could 
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solve  the  problem  of  h^ing,  they  had  met  the 
need  of  aalvation. 

The  question,  as  they  conceive  it,  is.  How  can 
Gk)d  be  connec^d  with  the  world  ? In  this  ques- 
tion the  whole  of  Greek  dualism  is  involved, 
because *  * God  ’ is  regarded  as  an  entity  of  one  kind, 
and  the  ‘ world  * as  a substance  of  so  utterly  diverse 
a kind  that  God  can  have  no  direct  dealing  with  it, 
and  therefore  also  man,  as  sunk  in  matter,  can 
have  no  direct  access  to  God.  The  only  possible 
solution  of  such  a problem  is  the  building  of  a 
bridge  between  God  and  the  world,  and  the  ques- 
tion that  divides  the  different  schools,  Greek  and 
Christian,  is  as  to  the  composition  and  structure 
of  this  bridge.  Both  schools  indeed  use  one  word  : 
the  bridge,  or  at  least  its  central  span,  is  the 
Logoa  The  differentia  of  the  Christian  answer 
is  that  the  Logos  is  Christ.  The  main  concern, 
therefore,  of  Christian  theology  is  to  contend  that 
Christ,  as  Logos,  is  divine  enough  to  reach  the 
farther  shore,  where  the  Absolute  dwells  in  the 
lonely  splendour  of  His  ineffable  being.  But  by 
the  logic  of  that  dualism  which  was  ineradicable  in 
Greek  philosophy  it  was  iznpossible  to  say  that  the 
Christ  logos  was  quite  Cfbd.  Even  supposing 
the  distinction  of  Xdyoj  MidLSerot  and  \6yos  irpo- 
4>optK6t  were  adopted,  and  a dwelling  of  the  Logos 
in  Gk>d  were  affirmed,  yet  the  Logos  appearmg 
in  the  soul  of  Jesus  cannot  be  on  an  equality 
with  God.  Lo^  as  is  the  rank  of  the  Christ 
Logos,  He  is  still  one  remove  from  the  Absolute. 
There  must  be  a subordination  of  Christ  to  God 
in  respect  of  being,  and  therefore  also  of  value. 
Precisely  here,  however,  Greek  dualism,  even  in 
Christian  guise,  found  Christian  faith  sensitive, 
alert,  and  armed.  The  common  sort  of  believers 
were  p^ectly  certain  that  the  Ik^os  (whatever 
that  might  l>e  in  philosopher)  was  «J^us,  and  that 
Jesus,  as  Saviour,  was  as  divine  as  God.  This  was 
a ‘ value-judgment  * of  faith,  whatever  theology 
might  make  of  it.  Yet  faith  had  this  inherent 
weakness,  when  it  tried  to  say  what  God  is, 
and  what  by  consequence  the  Logos-Saviour  is: 
it  had  no  other  idea  to  work  with  than  the  Greek 
conception  of  the  remote  and  loneW  Absolute. 
By  such  a presupposed  dualism  of  (jK)d  and  the 
world,  of  form  and  matter,  and  by  such  conflicting 
interests  of  head  and  heart,  the  course  of  Christian 
thought  is  determined,  till  Nicssa,  nominally  at 
least,  drove  Greek  philosophv  from  the  field.  The 
oft-told  story  runs  in  three  chapters. 

(1)  Subordinationitm  in  eontroi.— Christ  Is  an  Intermediary 
needed  to  connect  Ood  with  the  world.  Ohrietian  faith, 
indeed,  rejoiced  to  think  of  Jeeue  ae  the  Son  and  Servant  of 
God,  entering  the  world  on  a redemptive  mission  and  oanying 
oat  the  Father*!  will  of  love,  in  life  and  death,  thereby  oeciuing 
forgiveneee,  reoondliation,  and  fellowship.  But,  when  taken 
up  Into  Greek  metaphysiciJ  and  dualiatio  philosophy,  thla  truth 
of  religion  attested  in  experience  ie  tumeo  into  a doctrine  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  which  makea  Him  eeoond  from  God  in  rank 
of  being ; and  this  ie  precisely  the  reverse  of  what  fidth  meant 
to  eay.  The  Logos  Ohriitology  is  not  the  implicit  faith  of 
the  HI,  brought  Into  clear  oonedousness  by  its  own  inherent 
logic.  It  is  that  faith  stated,  with  the  best  intention,  in  a logic 
which  did  not  belong  to  ih  It  is  found  in  the  apologists,  to 
whom  the  Logos  as  a separate  existence  is  numerically  dlstinot 
from  God,  a second  God.  to  be  worshipped  indeed,  but  not  to 
be  regarded  as  in  the  fullest  sense  God,  subordinate  to  God, 
a kind  of  * depotentiated  God.'  The  point  of  these  assertions 
is  that  they  are  not  reached  through  a study  of  the  inner 
life  of  Jesus  and  are  not  an  attempt  to  enter  into  the  secret 
of  His  self-consciousness.  They  are  oonstmctions  based  on  an 
a priori  conception  of  God  which  was  not  critically  examined 
or  experimentally  evaluated.  'Hiey  are  deductions  of  what  the 
Logos  must  be : not  a picture  of  the  Jesus  of  history,  who, 
for  NT  Christianity,  is  the  Jesus  of  faith.  lreneas*s  docti^e  of 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ  displa3ra  closer  contact  with 
the  NT  thought  and  life.  He  is  clear  on  the  fundamental 
Christian  convictions  *that  the  Creator  of  the  world  and  the 
supreme  God  are  one  and  the  same*  and  that  'Christianity 
is  real  redemption  . . . effected  by  the  appearance  of  Christ. *'i 
But  the  atmosphere  of  the  day  cleaves  to  Him-  He  is  still 


1 Hamack,  SUt.  of  Dogma^^  Sng.  tr.,  London,  1894-00, 
IL  287. 


operating  with  cat^^ories  supplied  to  him  by  the  last  phase 
of  Gre^  philosophy,  srith  their  parallels  in  the  mystery- 
rellMons.  Salvation  requires  participation  in  the  being  of  God 
ana  it  is  primarily  because  this  being  is  brought  witl^  reach 
by  the  mcamatlon  that  Christ  can  be  Saviour.  Irenasus's 
account  of  the  ayouec^oAo^o’if  is  poetio  and  suggests  truth 
deeper  than  he  knew:  but  in  him  it  has  Neo-rlatonio  con- 
notation and  runs  out  into  sacramentarianism  and  mysticism. 
The  presuppositions  are  still  ontological.  Christ  'was  made 
as  we  are  in  order  that  He  might  make  us  to  be  as  He  la* 
It  is  still  salvation  by  participation  in  divine  essence,  and  to 
that  extent  it  is  Greek  rather  than  Christian. 

In  the  spreat  Alexandrians  we  have  the  same  oomblnation  of 
intense  Clhristian  oonviotion  with  the  Greek  metaphysio  and 
the  Logos  Ohristology.  Clement's  description  of  G^  is  as 
defective  as  anything  in  PhUo  or  Plotinus.  God  is  'formless 
and  nameless,  though  we  sometimes  give  Him  tities,  which  are 
not  to  be  taken  In  tneir  proper  sense,  the  One,  the  Glo<xl,  Intel- 
ligence, or  Existence,  or  Father,  or  God,  or  Creator,  or  lord 
a truly  'appalling  definition.*^  Appalling  though  it  be,  it  la 
the  climax  of  centuries  of  Greek  thought,  and,  when  it  is  used 
as  starting-point,  a satisfying  Christian  doctrine  of  God  and  of 
salvation  beoomes  impossible.  It  is  quite  true  that  nothing  was 
farther  from  Clement’s  mind  than  to  attribute  to  Christ  a 
reduced  divinity.  He  desired  to  bring  Him  as  close  to  God  aa 
possible — as  close,  say,  as  the  Nous,  or  intelligible  world,  in 
Plotinus’s  trinity.  Yet  in  the  last  resort  Christ  is  not  God  mm- 
self,  in  His  own  proper  person,  acting,  suffering,  saving  on 
man's  behall  The  Logos  may  be  the  immanent  reason  of  the 
universe,  and  Clement  Is  the  typical  'Broad  Churchman ' rejoic- 
ing in  a revelation  of  Ood  to  Greek  aa  well  as  to  Christian.  But 
this  reason  has  always  God,  in  His  essenoe  unknowable,  behind 
it.  Subordinationism  attends  on  the  Greek  idea  of  Ood,  like  its 
shadow.  Thorousbly  Greek,  too,  is  Clement's  oonception  of  the 
work  of  Christ.  Clement  has  not  entered  Christianity  through 
the  moral  discipline  of  the  OT.  He  is  through  and  through  in- 
tellectualist,  in  his  views  at  once  of  need  ana  of  salvation.  He 
' himself  had  passed  through  no  spiritual  crisis  ; enlightenment 
rather  than  the  need  of  forgiveness,  intellectnal  unrest  rather 
than  an  accusing  conscience,  drove  him  to  the  Christian  faith.’ 4 
The  source  of  man’s  distress  is  ignorance  |^hence  oomes  the 
disease  of  sin,  and  man  is  doomed  to  death,  ^e  work  of  Christ, 
therefore,  though  Clement  employs  the  classic  language  of 
sacrifice.  Is  to  give  knowledge.  This  throws  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  humanity  into  the  shade,  and  Clement  is  constantly 
slipping  towards  docetism.  All  that  is  needed,  from  a Greek 
point  of  view,  is  enough  humanity  to  oonvey  ideas  to  men. 
Real  identification  with  men  is  not  needed,  though,  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view,  it  is  the  tine  oua  non  of  salvation. 

Origen’s  loyalty  to  the  full  divimty  of  Christ  is  beyond 

auestion,  but  his  scheme  of  thought  is  Greek,  amd  it  is  through 
[le  Gre<^  a priori  oonoeptions  that  he  apprehends  the  stc^- 
menta  of  Scripture.  He  is  no  avowed  subordinationist ; and 
yet  the  all  but  inevitable  issue  of  his  thought  is  subordination- 
ism. His  God  is  the  Absolute,  whom,  however,  after  Plato,  he 
conceives  as  good  with  inward  nitut  towards  self-communica- 
tion. Between  this  God  and  the  world  there  are  (1.)  the  Logos,, 
produced  by  the  will  of  God  supra-temporally  in  an  Ineffable  act 
of  generation ; (U.1  the  Logos  united  with  the  pre-existent  holy 
soul  of  Jesus ; (uL)  these  two  inhabiting  an  Inoontaminate  body, 
born  of  a virgin ; (Iv.)  along  with  the  Logos,  but  without  any 
inherent  necMsity,  the  Spirit,  an  adjunct,  borrowed  from  Scrip- 
ture and  subordmate  with  the  Logos,  though  superior  to 
other  holy  being:!.  This  is  not  the  Ohristiamty  of  the  NT.  It 
is  Christianity  stretched  on  the  rack  of  Greek  thought. 

The  log^ic  of  subordinationism  becomes  explicit  in  Arianism. 
The  issue  of  the  Greek  metaphysical  conception  of  God  is  now 
made  plain.  let  Ood  be  conceived  as  the  Aoeolute.  Let  Christ 
be  regarded  as  the  Logos,  between  Ood  and  the  world,  and  the 
result  is  inevitable— a distortion  of  the  Christian  idea  of  salva- 
tion and  an  emptying  of  Christian  experience  of  its  rich  ethical 
and  relig^ious  contents.  Clement  and  Orig^en  were  great 
believers ; but  they  were  too  much  under  the  dominance  of 
Greek  thought  to  do  full  iustice  to  the  Christian  faith  in  Christ 
or  to  unfold  and  verify  toe  Christian  experience  of  salvation. 
In  Arius  we  have  a thmker  who  had  gone  one  worse  than  any 
of  his  predecessors.  In  the  guise  of  a Christian  ascetic,  ha  is 

Elain  Greek  and  pagan.  In  him  the  Greek  religrious  philosophy, 
1 this  its  latest  pnase,  is  making  its  final  stand.  It  under- 
stands that  it  must  make  terms  with  Christianity.  Its  terms 
are  these  : it  will  aooept  Christ  as  of  divine  rank  and  will  apply 
to  Him  any  honorific  title  that  may  be  proposed,  and  set  Him 
far  above  all  men  and  aU  angelic  beings,  at  the  head  of  the 
whole  creation,  but  it  will  not,  either  as  a philosophy  or  as  a 
religion,  treat  Him  as  Himself  God,  or  a real  incarnation  of 
Goo,  or  God  living  and  working  out  man's  redemption.  He  is  at 
His  gnreatest  a KriofM  still ; at  best,  a cosmological  principle,  but 
no  ^viour  from  sin’s  guilt  and  power.  This  is  the  old  heathen- 
ism, whatever  its  disguise.  Christianity  was  at  the  crisis  of  its 
fate.  To  have  accepted  Arianism  would  have  meant  absolute 
defeat,  the  arrest  of  the  whole  movement  of  the  human  spirit 
Godward.* 

(2)  Monarchianiam,  in  vigortnu  dafonoo  of  Christian  monoUu- 
ism.— Konarchianism  (q.v.)  takes  its  rise  as  a protest  against 
the  attempt  to  make  Christ  an  iBon.  or  Intermealate  being,  and 
asserts  the  prevailing  Christian  interest  in  the  unity  and 

^ Bigg,  Chritiian  Platoniata  of  Alexcmdria.  p.  08. 

* John  Patrick,  Clomemi  of  Alexandria,  Edinburgh  and  Lon- 
don, 1014,  p.  119. 

> Of.  artt.  AJounsM,  Soordivatiox. 
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snpremAoy  of  God.  It  rightly  net  that  salvation  is  God's  act 
onjv,  and  that  to  transfer  the  mighty  work  to  any  tevionr, 
divided,  however  faintly,  from  the  only  God,  is  to  invalidate  It 
and  leave  faith  no  security.  But  this  OhrUtian  interest  was 
defeated  ^ the  Greek  idea  of  God.  The  Monarohians  too  are 
Greeks.  They  are  workingwith  Greek  categories— the  Absolute , 
the  Monas,  and  the  like.  They  set  themselves  a task  which  was 
reallv  impossible — to  combine  the  divinity  of  Christ  with  that 
Greek  conception.  A choice  of  paths  appeared  to  them.  They 
might  hold  the  individuality  of  Christ  and  regard  the  divine  in 
Him  as  a quality  or  force : or  they  might  hmd  the  divinl^  of 
Christ  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  rega^  it  as  the  very  presence  of 
the  absolute  God.  The  former  altemative  looks  at  Jesus  as  a 
man  Inspired  by  God,  and  so,  by  a special  line,  leads  round  into 
subordinationi^  and  makes  salvation  a human  achievement, 
aocompUsbed  by  moral  endeavour.  The  latter  is  much  more 
fitted,  in  one  sense,  to  express  Christian  conviction  and  might 
seem  to  be  no  more  than  what  adoring  faith  will  ascribe  to  its 
divine  object.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  when  traced  to  its 
Greek  original,  it  is  an  almost  oomplete  denial  of  the  Christian 
verities.  Here  is  no  living  God,  but  an  expanding  and  contract- 
ing Monas;  no  Mediator  betwMn  God  and  man.  TTimuftif  man, 
no  living  Saviour  and  Lord.  The  l^n  has  no  life  of  His  own. 
and,  when  His  temporary  manifestation  is  over.  He  is  retracted 
into  the  Monas  and  lost  to  faith.  Tertulllan's  vigorous  protest 
was  of  value  in  asserting  the  necessity  of  the  historic  Christ 
for  the  security  of  the  Christian  salvation.  But  TertuUian’s 
own  Christology  Is  still  caught  in  the  Logos  scheme  and  aadgns 
to  Christ  no  more  than  a ^portxo  of  the  Godhead. 

(S)  Thi  victory  of  Nxoom — ^The  intolerable  consequences  of 
Greek  dualism  are  met  by  Athanasius  with  a fiat  deniaL  For 
three  centuries  Greek  thought  has  assumed  thst  God  could  not 
be  brought  into  direct  communication  with  anything  so  low  as 
a material  universe,  but  needed  intermediaries.  Christian 
thought  had  not  ventured  to  declare  that  this  was  pure  a priori 
preludioe,  but  jnive  a religious  turn  to  Greek  philosophy  by 
declaring  that  Christ  was  such  an  intermediary,  who,  oy  the 
logic  of  this  movement,  would  not  be  quite  what  G^  is. 
Athanasius  is  brave  enough  to  say  that  the  long-accepted 
dualism  is  no  necessity  of  thought.  God  can  create  direwy. 
There  is  no  need  of  a Urtium  ^id.  It  is  true  that  God  uses 
the  instrumentality  of  EUs  Son  In  the  act  of  creation,  but  this  is 
a secondary  matter.  The  central  function  of  the  Son  is  not 
cosmological,  but  redemptive.  His  central  slniflcance  in 
theology,  as  in  Christian  faith,  is  His  agency  in  salvation.  The 
object  of  the  Christian  worship  is  not  the  Loros  of  the  philo- 
sophers, but  the  Son  of  God,  the  historic  Christ,  who  was  born, 
and  lived,  and  died,  and  rose  again.  In  Him  God  BUmself 
entered  into  humanity.  Therefore  no  phrase  must  be  used 
which  shall  permit  BOm  to  be  thought  of  as  a creature,  however 
near  to  God,  or  howsoever  adorned  with  epithets.  Human 
salvation  demands  that  there  shall  be  more  than  a bridge  by 
whl^  man  shall  pass  to  God  ; that  there  shall  be  in  humanity 
a divine  Being  in  becoming  one  with  whom  man  shall  reach 
oneness  with  God  and  so  be  saved.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  Christian 
mesn^  of  salvation.  * He  was  not  man,  and  then  became  God, 
but  Ele  was  God  and  became  man  and  that  to  deify  ns.'  The 
Son,  aooordin^y,  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  an  intermediary,  a 
second  God.  He  must  be  regarded  as  havii^  the  same  substanoe 
with  the  Father  and  constituting  with  the  Father  a unity.  The 

Smbol  of  Nicaea  makes  this  i>oution  explicit : * Begotten  from 
e Father  as  only  begotten  God  from  God,  i.s.  from  the  very 
being  of  the  Father  rfis  ovclaii  rvO  irorp^),  sharing  one  being 
with  the  Father  (6fu>odo^ov  warpC).* 

Thus  the  long  history  of  Greek  philosophy  is 
brought  to  a close  by  an  intuition  of  faith  discern- 
ing tne  value  of  a fact  of  history.  Christ  is  the 
Son  of  God.  No  cosmolonoal  scheme  can  content 
the  believing  heart  which  nas  found  in  Christ,  not 
an  introduction  to  God,  but  God  Himself  in  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead.  A cosmoloncal  bridge 
does  not  meet  the  need  of  salvation.  Suppose  we 
climb  to  the  end  of  the  spEui  formed  by  the  Logos, 
what  guarantee  have  we  that  it  will  really  abut  on 
God  ? Bather,  it  is  certain  that,  if  Christ  be  not 
truly  God,  there  will  still  be  a chasm  to  cross. 
Well  might  Athanasius  say,  ‘ We  are  fighting  for 
our  all,’  when  he  stood  against  an  Arian  world. 
Therefore  historians  and  theologians  of  every  shade 
of  orthodoxy  have  sympathized  with  Athanasius 
and  have  aamitted  that  a diphthong  may  mark 
the  whole  difference  between  Christianity  and 
pajgranism. 

To  do  this,  however,  and  even  to  accept  ex 
animo  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a confession  of  faith, 
does  not  mean  to  be  satisfied  with  it  as  a doctrine 
of  God  or  of  Christ  or  of  salvation.  The  use  of 


the  word  o^<rla  has  unconsciously  and  unintention- 
ally reintroduced  the  very  philosophy  it  was  meant 
to  exclude.  God  viewed  as  oinxla  is  a static  Deity, 
such  an  * unmoved  mover  ’ as  Aristotle  reached 
through  his  dualism  of  matter  and  form,  such  an 


Absolute  as  Philo  or  Plotinus  set  in  immobile  and 
immortal  blessedness  beyond  the  manifold  of 
experience.  Such  a God  does  not  really  live.  He 
never  acts.  He  cannot  suffer.  He  has  an  oia-ia  all 
His  own.  The  Son  shares  that  with  the  Father. 
Thus  the  affirmation  of  faith,  that  Christ  is  as 
divine  as  God,  is  construed  to  mean  that  He  had  a 
divine  essence  which  is  not  man’s.  And,  as  soon 
as  this  passes  into  common  belief,  we  have  left 
NT  ground  and  are  occupying  the  position  of  tlie 
mystery-religions  and  of  Neoplatonism,  viz.  that 
salvation  means  participation  in  the  divine  Being, 
a participation  t^t  is  effected  in  a supra-rationu 
manner  by  vision  or  ecstasy.  The  victory  which 
faith  won  at  Nicsea  was  tons  in  great  measure 
nullified  by  the  metaphysic  which  remained  un- 
corrected  in  the  langua^  of  the  creed.  Faith  is 
quite  sure  that  Christ  the  Lord  is  as  divine  as  the 
Father,  whose  Son  and  Servant  He  is,  and  as 
human  as  those  whom  He  came  to  save.  In  that 
assurance  there  is  implicit  a view  of  divinity  and 
humanity  which  thinks  of  them  not  as  opposites 
or  disparate  essences,  but  as  so  related  that  a divine 
Being  may  have  a human  experience  and  be  in  the 
fullest  sense  God,  being  in  the  completest  sense 
man,  while  manhood  is  perfected  in  the  human 
experience  through  which  God  attains  the  ends  of 
Hxs  holy  love.  This  view,  however,  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  metaphysical  view  of  God  which 
remained  in  tne  minds  even  of  believing  theologians, 
wholly  uncriticized  and  uncorrected.  The  result 
was  a theolomcal  impasse.  The  dualism  which 
wrecked  Greek  philosophy  has  returned  and  has 
inserted  itself  in  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of 
Christ  and  in  the  conception  of  salvation  bound 
MO  therewith.  The  Chnstological  discussions  of 
the  4th  cent,  represent  the  mind  of  man  exhaust- 
ing itself  in  alternative  escapes  from  an  impossible 
situation.  Take  the  Apollinatian  road  and  mutil- 
ate the  humanity  so  that  divinity  may  have  room 
to  act ; take  the  pathway  of  Nestorius  and  place 
divinity  side  by  side  witn  its  opjpoaite  and  oind 
them  together  with  a phrase;  follow  Futyches 
and  absorb  the  humanity  in  the  divinity — in  each 
case  Greek  dualism  is  driving  faith  whither  it 
would  not  go,  and,  as  soon  as  faith  becomes  aware 
of  the  coercion  of  logic,  it  revolts  and,  in  defiance 
of  logic,  returns  to  its  bsjsal  convictions.  It  cares 
nothing  for  logic  ; its  one  interest  is  salvation.  If 
that  be  endangered,  it  will  expel  as  heresy  the 
moat  carefully  devised  Christology.  This  u,  of 
course,  what  faith  did  in  the  symbol  of  Chalcedon. 

* The  definitions  of  ancient  creeds  . . . were  an  attempt  to 
stake  off  the  limits  of  that  area  which  the  Ohurch  had  come  to 

M reserved  for  faith  and  sacred  to  it ; marking  it  off  by 
certain  assured  points  which  she  believed  to  be  guaranteed  at 
onoe  by  the  witness  of  Holy  Scripture  and  by  her  own  conacions- 
ness  of  salvation  in  OhrisL^  ^ 

Our  estimate  of  Chalcedon  repeats  that  of 
Nicsea.  It  is  a victory  for  faith,  rendered  fruitless 
by  the  employment  of  categories  useless  and 
misleading,  if  employed  beyond  the  bare  purpose 
of  negating  error.  They  are  steeped  in  meta- 
physical dualism  and  are  unfit  to  bring  into  clear 
consciousness  an  experience  in  which  the  supposed 
opposites  of  philosophy  are  held  together  m the 
grasp  of  a living  synthesis.  In  the  article  just 
quoted  Dykes  thus  sums  up  his  review  of  the 
Chalcedonian  formula : 

* A Being  who  combines  in  an  inscrutable  fashion  Divine  with 
Human  properties,  and  of  whom  conseqnentlv  oontradiotory 
assertions  may  be  made,  whose  single  Person  Is  Divine,  while 
His  dual  natures  hold  an  undefined  relation  to  one  another: 

is  not  a scheme  to  satisfy  either  head  or  heart.*  * 

In  point  of  fact,  neither  the  head  nor  the  heart  of 
the  Church  was  satisfied  with  the  Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy.  When  divinity  and  humanity  are 
placed  in  juxtaposition,  without  any  real  unity 

I J.  Oswald  Dykes,  XcipT  xvii.  [1906-06]  ? 

* Ih.  p.  10. 
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between  them^  both  mind  and  heart  will  place  the 
emphasis  on  divinity.  The  primal  need  is  for  God. 
It  IS  God  in  Christ  who  saves.  If,  therefore,  God 
be  defined  in  terms  which  make  a human  ex- 
perience for  Him  impossible,  the  inevitable  result 
will  be  that  the  humanity  or  the  Saviour  sinks  in 
value  and  reality.  Cyril  had  the  interests  of 
salvation  at  heart.  But  he  so  conceived  of  ^ God 
that  salvation  was  imperilled,  lost  its  distinctively 
Christian  character,  and  took  a specificsdly  Greek 
form.  Mon^hysitism,  expelled  in  name,  returns 
in  power,  uhmt  is  so  one  with  God  that  He 
shares  the  divine  transcendence.  Hence  arises  a 
double  dualism:  {a)  within  the  person  of  Christ, 
between  His  divinity  and  His  humanity,  the  latter 
being  rendered  by  orthodoxy  more  and  more  un- 
reed  and  ineffective  ; (5)  in  the  sphere  of  salvation, 
between  the  divine  Christ  and  human  beings,  who 
find  it  now  as  hard  to  get  to  Chiist  as  ever  Neo- 
Platonist  did  to  reach  the  absolute  Deity. 
Christianity  had  appealed  to  Greek  philosophy, 
and  it  had  received  its  reward.  The  God  it  had 
found  in  Chiist  was  removed  to  an  intolerable 
distance ; and  Christ,  who  was  one  with  God, 
shared  the  remoteness  of  the  Absolute.  Once 
more  the  chasm  yawned ; once  more  a bridge  had 
to  be  built,  or,  rathe:^  the  bridge  reared  by  the 
speculative  genius  of  Plotinus  was  still  standing. 
This,  therefore,  the  human  spirit  was  constraint 
to  use,  nving  it  only  a new  facing  of  Christian 
forms  and  usages,  notlcnowing  or  not  heeding  that, 
in  so  doing,  it  was  reverting  to  somethin|f  that 
lay  farther  back  than  Neo- Platonism,  m the 
ol^urities  of  primeV^al  religious  feeling,  and  was 
transmuting  Cnristianity  into  a revived  mystery- 
reUgion. 

3.  The  idea  of  salvation. — The  Greek  scheme 
works  out  as  follows,  (a)  Man  and  sin. — In  his 
innermost  essence  msm  belong  to  the  sphere  of  the 
divine.  As  in  Plotinus  indit^dual  souls  belong  to 
the  world-soul  and  are  one  in  essence  with  it,  so  in 
the  Christian  application  of  this  thought  all  souls 
are  divine  in  being.  Their  reality  and  their 
blessedness  consist  in  their  participation  in  the 
divine  nature.  Their  separation  from  it  would  be 
destruction,  and  their  salvation  would  be  reunion 
mth  it.  The  whole  movement  is  apart  from 
ethical  relationship.  The  goal  is  a good  that  is 
above  moral  good.  The  salvation,  in  uke  manner, 
is  a process  which  may  have  morality  as  a stage, 
but  reaches  towards  a metaphysical  issue,  ac- 
complished not  through  rectification  of  mor^ 
relations,  but  through  changes  affecting  essence 
and  being.  This  distinction  between  moral  values 
and  metaphysical  reality  goes  deep  into  the  Greek 
idea  of  salvation  and  marks  it  off  from  the  NT 
region  of  thought.  From  a pristine  state  of  one- 
ness with  the  divine  nature  human  souls  have 
fallen.  In  harmony  with  the  Platonizing  thought 
of  his  day,  Origen  had  held  the  pre-emstence  of 
souls.  "V^ether  in  this  theory  or  in  that  of 
creationism,  the  fall  of  souls  is  wholly  unintel- 
Ugible.  Plotinus  could  not  give  a reason  for  the 
irrationaL  The  descent  was  simply  part  of  the 
worldng  of  his  scheme— a far-off  result  of  the 
distinction  of  matter  and  form,  observable  in  all 
experience.  In  Christian  thought  the  Greek  re- 
gard for  the  determining  power  of  reason  is 
uppermost.  Greek  theology  remains  true  to  the 
freedom  of  man,  conceiving  it  as  bare  power  of  the 
rational  nature,  a power  inherent,  incapable  of 
being  lost.  In  any  case  the  descent  has  been 
made  by  Adam  and  is  made  by  practically  every 
mdividual  soul.  The  descent,  as  in  Greek  thought, 
is  Into  the  region  of  matter  and  sense  and 
mortality.  In  this  position  freedom  cannot  indeed 
be  lost,  but  is  considerably  weakened,  and  the 
soul  would  need  assistance  of  some  sort  in  its 


upward  way,  as  it  seeks  its  home  in  the  super- 
sensuous  sphere  and  returns  to  its  divine  original. 
It  is  a simple  and  obvious  situation,  precisely  that 
which  Greek  thought  had  been  deaung  with  for 
centuries.  Man  is  sunk  in  sense,  with  all  its 
concomitant  evils — mortality  and  subjection  to 
demonic  power.  The  one  problem  is  the  ascent  of 
man.  It  is  not  the  situation  as  the  NT,  with  its 
]XK>ts  in  the  OT,  conceived  it.  For  a mind  trained 
in  Hebraic  modes  of  thought,  for  a conscience 
disciplined  by  the  revelation  of  the  divine  holiness, 
the  situation  is  that  of  man’s  revolt,  in  the  pride 
of  self-aasertion,  against  the  will  of  a holy,  loving, 
and  sovereign  God.  Greek  theology  is  singularly 
lacking  in  its  sense  of  the  righteousness  and  holi- 
ness of  God ; and  its  soteriology  suffers  accordingly. 
Its  captivity  to  Greek  forms  is  conspicuous  and 
disastrous. 

(d)  Redemption. — Plainly,  what  is  needed  by 
man,  thus  immersed  in  a region  so  foreign  to  his 
true  being,  is  reinstatement  in  the  sphere  to  which 
he  belongs,  i.e.  the  divine.  The  descent  must  be 
replaced  oy  ascent,  and  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  this  process  is  termed  *•  deification.’  Man 
must  be  liftea  to  the  place  to  which  he  belong^  and 
become  what  God  is  m His  essential  nature — i.e, 
immortal,  free  from  all  taint  of  sense.  The  central 
significance  of  this  deification  Is  the  qusdity  that 
is  assigned  to  the  divine  essence.  There  is  no 
rich  ethical  content  filling  the  thought.  Greek 
speculation  defines  God  mcunly  by  negations ; and 
tnus  its  conception  of  deification  is  sdso  mainly 
negative.  The  aspiration  of  the  soul  is  set  on  a 
mode  of  being  of  which  nothing  can  be  said,  save 
that  it  is  at  the  opposite  pole  from  matter.  True, 
this  higher  state  is  conceived  as  the  only  reality, 
for  matter,  in  genuine  Platonic  fashion,  is  con- 
ceived as  non-being.  But,  after  all,  mere  being 
is  scarcely  a richer  thought  than  non-being. 
Deification  reaches  being,  and  that  is  reckoned 
blessedness;  but  the  contents  of  that  blessedness 
are,  like  Gk>d  Himself,  beyond  predication.  Salva- 
tion, thus  conceived  as  deification,  can  be  only 
partial,  as  long  as  the  soul  has  any  material  integu- 
ment. It  can  never  therefore  be  a possession.  It 
is  not,  as  in  the  NT,  by  a paradox,  ^th  possession 
and  inheritance.  It  lies  m the  beyond  only.  Its 
instalments  are  not  itself.  They  are  only  steps 
towards  it.  Only  when  the  dead  lift  is  complete, 
and  the  soul  escapes  from  matter,  does  it  reach 
salvation.  The  method  of  this  deliverance  is 
determined  by  the  goal.  The  question  for  Greek 
thought  is  how  to  get  the  divine  nature  so  near  to 
man  that  man  can  unite  himself  with  it  and  share 
its  blessedness.  There  is  no  question  of  atonement 
and  reconciliation,  of  a moral  estrangement  over- 
come by  love,  and  a new  moral  relationship 
entered  upon  in  faith.  Baptized  into  Christianity, 
Greek  thought  proclaims  tne  Incarnation  to  be  the 
method  of  salvation.  The  divine  life  is  in  Christ 
— not  indeed  in  His  flesh  : He  has  no  more  relation 
to  flesh  and  blood  than  will  allow  the  divinity, 
which  is  His  only  real  being,  to  become  accessible 
to  man.  The  ruling  thought  is  transformation  of 
man’s  being,  till  he  become  what  God  is.  Greek 
theology  makes  everything  of  the  Incarnation. 
Yet  the  most  damaging  criticism  upon  it  is  that  it 
does  not  make  enough  of  incarnation.  Deity  re- 
tains its  transcendence  and  remoteness  even  within 
the  veil  of  flesh.  It  is  in  flesh  only  that  man 
may  be  deified.  There  is  no  thoroughgoing  human 
experience  on  the  part  of  the  Logos  Cnrist.  Even 
the  recapitulatio  of  Irenseus,  though  it  brings  him 
in  some  aspects  close  to  the  gospel,  is  at  bottom 
Greek.  It  means  that  the  Incarnate  One  brings 
to  actuality  the  divine  mode  of  being,  which  is 
God’s  original  plan  for  humanity,  so  that  now 
human  nature  may  be  deified  by  being  taken  up 
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into  it.  Oxigen  shows  the  real  drift  of  the 
tendency,  for,  while  recoraizing  rather  than 
teaching  various  theories  of  atonement,  he  passes 
bej'ond  them  to  conceive  of  salvation  as  connsting 

in  being  ‘interwoven  with  the  divine  essence’ 

a condition  reached  by  knowledge,  revealed  by 
Christ  in  His  capacity  as  teacher  and  hierophant. 
Athanasius  has  rejected  Greek  cosmology.  His 
profoundest  concern  is  salvation,  and  this  requires 
the  full  deity  of  the  Redeemer.  But,  at  bottom, 
the  idea  of  salvation  and  the  means  of  deliverance 
are  Greek.  Man’s  distress  is  his  mortality. 
Repentance  alone,  therefore,  cannot  deliver  him. 
Life  must  be  brought  to  him,  that  he  may  partake 
of  the  very  nature  of  the  Deity.  Athanasius  is 
able  to  nve  a real  place  in  redemption  to  the 
death  and  resurrection  of  ChrisL  but  it  is  not  the 
place  assigned  to  them  in  the  NT.  It  is  still  the 
question  of  deliverance  from  mortality  with  which 
he  is  dealing.  In  the  death  of  Christ  the  law  of 
death  is  abrogated,  and  in  the  resurrection  of 
Christ  incorruption  is  guaranteed. 

* By  death  immortality  bM  reached  to  all  ...  for  He  was 
made  man  that  we  might  be  made  God,  and  He  manifeeted 
Himself  by  a body  that  we  might  receive  the  idea  of  the  unseen 
Father,  and  He  endured  the  Insolence  of  men  that  we  might 
Inherit  immortality.  For  while  He  Himself  was  in  no  way 
injured,  being  impassible  and  incorruptible  and  very  Word  and 
Oo>i,  men  who  were  suffering,  and  for  whose  sake  He  endured  all 
this.  He  maintained  and  preserved  in  His  own  impassibility.*  ^ 

It  is  devout  aud  very  Christian  in  its  sense  of 
debt  to  Christ,*  but  its  metaphysic,  theology, 
Christology,  and  soteriology  are  Greek  and  not 
NT. 

The  condition  under  which  salvation  viewed  as 
deification  is  obtained  by  men  is  necessarily  union 
with  Christ — i.e.  oneness  in  being  with  HU  divine 
being.  There  is  no  question  here  of  faith  com- 
mitting itself  to  Christ  and  receiving  in  the  act 
His  unsearchable  riches.  There  is  no  union  of 
two  living  personalities  to  be  mutually  possessed 
in  love,  ea<m  entering  into  the  experience  of  the 
other.  It  i^iu  the  precise  sense  of  the  age-long 
religion  of  Hellas,  a mystical  union,  a participa- 
tion not  in  the  ‘benents  of  Christ,’  but  in  His 
very  being. 

(c)  The  process  of  salvation, — a way  Greek 
theology  was  more  dualistio,  at  least  after  the  over- 
throw of  subordinationism,  than  Neo-Platonism 
and  more  at  a loss  to  produce  an  effective  salvation. 
The  divine  in  Christ  has  been  so  comnletely 
identified  with  the  absolute  Godhead  that  it 
cannot  form  the  link  between  God  and  man. 
With  the  practical  triumph  of  Monophysitism,  the 
dualism  is  now  as  much  between  Christ  and  man 
as  it  ever  was  in  Greek  thought  between  God  and 
the  world.  The  chasm  is  still  there.  The  question 
now  is.  How  shall  the  divine  Christ  be  made 
accessible  to  man?  Where  and  how  shall  man 
find  Christ  and  be  made  one  with  Him  ? The 
answer  comes  straight  from  the  heart  of  Greek 
religion — that  primitive  religion  which  preceded 
and  outlasted  the  intellectualized  Olympians  of 
the  middle  period  of  Greek  development,  and 
which  in  the  Isist  stage  of  Greek  life  and  thought 
was  found  mingled  in  a confused  syncretism  with 
all  manner  of  Oriental  cults.  The  very  word 
which  carried  the  whole  meaning  of  Greek  religion 
with  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  central 
element  in  the  Christian  salvation.  Christ  is 
brought  to  man  in  the  ‘mysteries,’  of  which  the 
Eucharist  is  the  chief.  No  theory  of  His  presence  as 
yet  holds  the  field.  The  crudity  of  popular  imagina- 
tion, which  regards  the  consecrated  elements  as 
the  actual  flesh  and  blood  of  Christ,  is  below  the 
subtlety  of  Greek  symbolism  ; and  transubstantia- 
tion,  as  an  attempt  to  make  the  mystery  intelligible, 
is  still  far  off.  No  theory  is  needed.  Suffice  it  that 
1 On  the  Incarnation^  liv.  & 

3 So  most  eloquently  in  4,  6. 
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in  the  rite,  with  the  aid  of  all  weU-devised  circum- 
stances, the  mind  of  the  worshipper  is  subdued, 
the  emotions  are  stimulated,  reason  is  silent,  and 
the  unknown  Divine,  too  wonderful  for  intellectual 
definition,  is  felt  to  be  somehow,  inexplicably, 
there.  At  this  point  the  function  of  the  Church 
becomes  manifest  in  all  its  soul-subduing  sanctity. 
The  Presence  depends  on  the  rite,  the  rite  depends 
for  its  efficacy  on  the  celebrant,  and  the  celebrant 
depends  for  the  due  performance  of  the  rite  on  his 
lace  in  the  Church.  Behold  the  bridge  between 
eaven  and  earth,  the  only  link  that  can  bring 
Christ  and  man  together  I Where  is  Christ?  On 
the  altar.  What  brought  Him  there  ? The  power 
of  the  hierurge.  AU  that  Christ  can  do  for  the 
soul  is  done  in  the  Eucharist.  It  is  the  medicine 
of  immortality,  the  instrument  of  deification. 
Rapt  in  spirit  before  the  altar,  severed  from  all 
things  of  sense,  in  deep  emotion  beyond  all  pro- 
cesses of  reason,  almost  above  consciousness  of  self, 
the  soul  tastes  salvation  and  almost  enjoys  the 
beatific  vision,  which  will  one  day,  in  a moment, 
admit  him  to  the  immortal  life  and  give  him  the 
object  of  his  passionate  aspiration — participation 
in  the  divine  nature.  This  is  the  core  of  the 
Christian  experience.  Christianity  stands  forth 
confessed  a mystery-religion. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  deny  to  this  ‘ mystery  ’ a 
definite  religious  vuue.  Any  one  who  nas  given 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  Russian  Eucharist  must 
have  thrilled  to  the  sense  of  the  unseen  conveyed 
by  a ceremonial  more  splendid  and  more  surcharged 
with  inexpressible  suggestion  than  even  the  Roman 
rite.  Still  it  has  to  be  noted  that  its  ancestry  is 
not  in  the  NT,  but  in  primitive  Greek  religion,  as 
that  was  reproduced  in  the  mystery-religions,  and 
that  its  int^ectual  equivalent  is  not  the  teaching 
of  Jesus  or  any  of  His  apostles,  but  Greek 
philosophy,  in  the  last  stage  of  its  development, 
when,  as  Neo-Platonism,  it  offered  itself  to  every 
cultured  intelligence  as  a revelation  of  God  and  a 
way  of  salvation.  It  is  impossible  also  not  to  note 
the  danger  which  haunts  it^the  danger  that  besets 
all  mysticism — viz.  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  meta- 
physical and  the  reduction  of  the  ethical  to  a 
secondary  place  and  vsdue.  The  salvation  which 
does  not  find  its  climax  in  duty  and  virtue  needs 
no  theolomcal  acuteness  to  criticize  it.  It  is  con- 
demned already. 

The  process  of  salvation,  looked  at  from  the 
human  side,  exhibits  the  same  thoroughgoing 
Greek  character.  The  question  is.  How  jmall  the 
soul  fit  itself  for  the  great  moment  of  its  deification? 
The  answer  keeps  close  to  Neo-Platonic  lines.  The 
first  step  is  morality.  At  this  point  Christiamty 
presents  itself  as  a new  law ; and  its  morality  is  a 
baptized  Stoicism.  The  second  step  is  knowledge. 
Here  Christianity  takes  up  into  itself  the  older 
Greek  idea  of  salvation  by  wisdom.  The  tl^d 
step  is  that  in  which  the  soul  goes  beyond  morality, 
ana  even  beyond  knowledge,  and  makes  its  tran- 
sition from  thin^  earthly  in  an  ecsta^.  In  this 
procedure  two  points  of  contrast  with  NT  Christi- 
anity are  to  be  noted-  (1)  There  is  no  place  for 
faith.  The  NT  knows  no  other  condition  of  sal- 
vation than  trust  in  God.  Whatever  psychologjical 
concomitants  it  may  have,  it  is  a definite  conscious 
act  of  the  human  personalty  in  the  exercise  of  its 
highest  powers.  A scheme  which  omits  this  trust- 
ful commitment  of  the  sinner  to  the  sin- bearing 
and  sin-formving  God  is  not  Christian.  (2)  The 
relation  oi  morality  to  salvation  is  inverted. 
Self-purification  is,  in  Christianity,  not  a sta^e 
which  is  left  behind  in  the  final  attainment ; it  is 
the  issue,  the  consequence,  and  the  test  of  the 
Christian  salvation.  A writer  who  has  been  held 
responsible  for  mysticism  in  Christianity  declares : 
* This  is  how  we  may  be  sure  we  are  in  Him  : he 
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■who  Bays  he  remains  in  Him  ought  to  live  as  He 
lived*  (1  Jn  2®*-).  A practical  result  of  this  in- 
version is  seen  in  the  two  grades  of  Christians  now 
recognized  within  the  Church.  The  one  remains 
in  the  world,  to  continue  the  race  and  carry  on  its 
business.  The  other  devotes  itself  to  the  nursuit 
of  salvation  by  those  paths  which  are  shut  to 
ordinary  trafiSo.  Greek  theology  requires  the 
solitary  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  way 
of  salvation  devised  by  the  Greek  spirit.  He  alone 
can  direct  his  soul,  in  entire  -withdrawal  from  sense, 
upon  the  divine,  so  as  to  obtain  the  vision  of  it  and 
become  one  -with  it.  And  hero  is  a strange,  yet 
Inevitable,  thing.  For  the  crowning  experience 
the  historic  Christ  and  the  actual  Cross  ajre^  no 
longer  necessary.  They  themselves  belong  to  time 
and  sense  and  matter,  and  all  these  things  are 
transcended.  Salvation  is  gained  in  ecstatic  con- 
templation, and  that  permits  no  object  to  be  before 
it  save  the  Absolute  Deity.  Unneeded,  too,  by 
the  expert  solitaxy  is  the  Eucharist  itself.  Beyond 
all  such  things,  linked  as  these  are  to  the  external, 
the  soul  parses  inward  and  upward,  till  it  m 
absorbed  in  God.  When  we  have  reached  this 
point,  we  see  that  Christianity  hsbs  lost  all  dis- 
tinctiveness as  a historical  religion.  It  has  ceased 
to  have  reference  to  persons  or  deeds.  Even  one 
unique  Person  and  one  atoning  deed  cease  to  have 
interest  for  it.  It  is  manifest  mysticism ; and 
mysticism  is  identical  in  all  its  forms,  whether 
Greek,  Hindu,  Muslim,  or  Christian. 

V.  The  idea  of  salvation  in  Latin  the- 
OLOOY. — ^The  Western  Church  accorded  to  the  East 
its  special  place  and  function  as  thinker  and  inter- 
preter. In  the  controversies  which  marked  the 
progress  of  dogma  the  West  intervened,  not  as  a 
riv^  specisJist  in  speculation,  but  as  a calm  and 
just  moderator.  Cl^lcedon,  though  a settlement 
of  Greek  controversies,  is  a product  of  the  Western 
mind,  which  is  not  versed  in  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties, but  is  quite  sure  of  the  facts  of  faith  and 
quite  competent  to  say  exactly  what  it  stands  for. 
The  Greek  conception  of  God,  accordingly,  passes 
over  into  the  West  uncriticized  and  unreviseo.  It 
lies  behind  Latin  theology  and  its  descendants  and 
revives  even  after  the  Reiormation  has  pointed  out 
a more  Biblical  and  more  excellent  way  of  thinking 
regarding  God-  That,  moreover,  which  goes  -with 
the  Greek  idea  of  God— the  conception,  namely, 
of  a salvation  which  consis-ts  in  deification  and  is 
attained  in  ecstasy — remains  as  the  highest  grade 
of  religious  attainment.  However  elAorate  the 
dogma,  however  rigid  and  detailed  the  discipline, 
however  magnificent  the  cultus,  the  ideal  of  the 
finest  relimous  experience  remains  as  the  mystic 
oneness  of  the  soul  -with  God,  to  which,  ultimately, 
dogma  and  discipline  and  cultus  are  alike  secondaiy- 
ana  even  indifferent.  The  solitary  still  stands 
above  and  apart  from  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
and  represents  the  highest  type  of  the  religious 
soul  as  such. 

All  this  being  presupposed  and  regarded  as 
sacrosanct,  Latin  tneology  proceeds  to  interpret 
Christianity  by  means  of  its  o-wn  characteristic 
modes  of  thought.  These  are  political  and  social 
in  their  nature.  If  Greek  theology  was  created  by 
Greek  philosophy,  Latin  theolo^  was  created  by 
the  Roman  empire  and  had  for  its  governing 
category  the  Roman  imperial  idea.  wTiile  the 
idea  of  God,  in  formal  Latin  orthodoxy,  is  the 
Greek  Absolute,  taken  over  without  revision,  this 
empty  notion  is  filled  with  contents  derived  from 
the  person  and  authority  of  the  Roman  emperor. 
God  is  the  Emperor  of  the  universe.  This  is  not 
merely  a poetic  image ; it  is  a ruling  principle  in 
theolo^  and  religion,  and  consequences  logically 
derived  from  it  are  binding  upon  mind  and  con- 
science. God  is  essentially  wul.  Will  takes  the 


place  of  being  as  the  deepest  element  in  the  idea 
of  God  ; but  it  is  will  regarded  as  bare  sovereignty. 
No  doubt  the  Emperor  of  the  universe  will  ad- 
minister its  affairs  as  the  best  type  of  Roman 
emperor  manned  his  vast  dominions,  in  the  highest 
interests  of  His  subjects;  but  the  chief  object  of 
man’s  regard,  as  he  contemplates  God,  is  tne  tre- 
mendous operative  force  of  His  absolute  will.  If 
the  universe,  in  one  sense,  is  the  sphere  of  God’s 
imperial  sway,  in  another  the  Church  is  His  real 
and  proper  empire.  As  within  the  Roman  empire, 
and  there  alone,  peace  and  security  prevailed,  so 
only  in  the  Church  was  there  possibility  of  salvation 
from  the  evil  forces  that  ra^ed  around  it  and  from 
the  unspeakable  doom  which  awaited  all  beyond 
its  pale.  The  heart  of  the  empire  grew  chill  at  the 
thought  of  the  barbarians,  whose  stroke,  in  those 
last  da3^,  had  reached  even  the  imperial  city.  In 
like  manner  the  heart  of  the  Christian  was  moved 
at  the  terror  of  a judgment  that  would  surely  befall 
him  hut  for  the  sheltering  walls  of  the  city  of  God 
His  relinon  was  a relirion  of  fear ; and  salvation 
was  deliverance  from  the  power  of  Satan  here  and 
hereafter.  The  constitution  of  the  Church,  accord- 
ingly, becomes  of  first-rate  religious  importance. 
TheFounder  of  the  Church,  its  first  great  Imperator, 
could  make  no  mistake.  He  fixed  once  for  all  its 
mighty  ramparts.  To  touch  them  is  not  merely  to 
cherish  a -wrong  opinion,  but  to  strike  at  the  will 
of  God  and  the  very  safeguards  of  salvation.  The 
great  security  of  tne  Church  is  the  historic  epis- 
copate. The  Scriptures,  the  cultus,  the  sacraments, 
all  stand  within  the  guardianship  of  the  bishop 
and  from  him  derive  their  salvation  value  and  their 
spiritual  effectiveness.  The  souls  of  men  are  his 
peculiar  care.  He  is  responsible  for  them  to  the 

treat  Head  of  the  Church.  They,  for  their  part, 
ave  but  one  duty  with  respect  to  him,  and  that  is 
obedience.  The  emperor  has  his  double  hierarchy 
— State  officials  from  the  loftiest  to  the  lowliest, 
and  the  priests  of  the  imperial  worship  duplicating 
the  offices  of  government.  So  Christ  has  His 
hierarchy — bishops  and  presbyters,  like  the  priests 
and  Levites  in  the  Jewish  Temple,  who  are  at  once 
State  officials  in  the  ecclesiastical  empire  and  the 
only  celebrants  in  the  action  of  Christian  worship. 
Beneath  stand  the  laity  submissive  and  adoring. 

Further  developments  follow  inevitably.  Sal- 
vation depends  on  obeying  the  laws  of  God,  as  they 
are  administered  by  the  Church.  Sin  means  breach 
of  these  laws.  Strictly  speaking,  sin  is  crime 
committed  against  the  imperial  majesty  of  heaven. 
Sin,  therefore,  like  crime,  must  be  punished,  -while 
obedience,  at  least  if  it  reach  large  proportions, 
may  be  rewarded.  Penalty  and  merit  ore  brought 
into  the  relations  of  man  to  God.  A man  pays  for 
his  disobedience  by  the  penalty  he  endures.  A 
man’s  obedience  is  the  price  he  pays  for  his  security. 
Ominous  phrases  begm  to  be  heard,  * satisfocere 
Deo,*  * placare  Doum.^  The  whole  system  no  doubt 
— the  Church  and  its  penitential  discipline — has 
been  brought  into  existence  by  the  mercy  of  God. 
But  -withm  the  system  juridical  and  forensic 

Srinciples  and  methods  bear  sway.  Members  of 
iie  Church  live  under  a legal  administration  and 
have  their  spiritual  state  adjudged  in  terms  of 
crime  and  ^nalty,  good  works  and  merit.  In  all 
this  the  NT  does  not  come  into  consideration. 
Christianity  has  become  the  religion  of  the  empire ; 
but  still  more  it  has  become  an  imperialism.  We 
are  movi^  throughout  in  a politico-legal  atmo- 
sphere. T^e  creator  of  the  ecclesiastical  soteriology 
is  the  heathen  empire.  In  defence  of  the  Latin 
theologians  and  churchmen  it  may  be  urged  that 
they  could  scarcely  help  themselves. 

‘With  the  flood  of  new  proeelytes  the  Ohnreh  acquired  e qon- 
Btituency  which  could  only  be  dealt  with  on  legal  prinoiplM  : 
and  prlndplea  could  be  applied  only  in  the  way  of  enjoining 
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oerUln  obserranoet.  That  alone  could  be  practically  intelli^le 
to  the  mass.  The  aaeumptlon  followed,  that  when  theae  obMr- 
▼ancee  were  passively  aocepted.  at  least  without  disbelief  or 
oontradiction,  they  would  do  their  work,  would  confer  and 
accomplish  the  Christian  salvation.  On  any  other  view,  what 
must  become  of  the  mass  of  recognised  Christians?  The  theory 
which  this  implied  settled  on  men's  minds  like  a fate.  Christ 
has  furnished  us  with  a system  of  church  ordlnanoes  whloh,  11 
reverently  complied  with,  do  mysteriously  effect  salvatton.*! 

This  way  of  salvation  is  expounded  in  TertuUian 
and  Cyprian — the  one  a great  apologist  for  the  faith, 
the  other  a martyr ; yet  the  scheme  itseif  is  not 
Christian.  Gwatkin’s  blunt  verdict  on  Cyprian 
exhibits  the  relation  of  a Church  statesman  to  the 
ideas  of  his  day  : 

* Saint  he  is,  and  martyr ; and  the  Christian  Church  is  jxistly 
proud  of  him ; yet  his  general  conception  of  religion  is  much 
more  heathen  than  Christian.  There  is  no  sign  that  he  ever 
troubled  himself  to  think  out  the  ideas  on  which  it  depends. 
Like  a practical  man,  he  takes  them  from  the  air  about  him,  and 
assumes  them  to  be  not  only  true  but  self-evident,  and  oonoems 
himself  only  with  their  pra^oal  applioations.'* 

In  Latin  theology  proper,  forensic  forms  are 
confined  to  the  application  of  salvation  to  the  sonls 
that  need  it.  The  provision  of  salvation  is  not  yet 
brought  under  these  forms.  The  ominous  aatis- 
factio  is  not  applied  to  the  work  of  Christ  either  by 
Tertnllian  or  by  Cyprian.  This  extension  of  the 
idea,  however,  lies  close  at  hand ; and,  when  Latin 
theology  merges  into  medisav^,  this  borrowed 
conception  will  begin  its  career  as  the  key  to  the 
work  of  Christ. 

Latin  theology  is  systematized  by  St.  Augnstine, 
whose  magnificence  none  will  dispute;  though,  if 
we  may  adopt  the  expression  or  a much -tried 
Scottish  king,  employea  by  him  in  another  con- 
nexion, he  has  been  * a sair  sanct  * to  the  Christian 
Church,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic. 

In  Augustine’s  thought  we  have  the  blending  of 
four  great  influences : (i.)  a deep  Fanline  experi- 
ence, (iL)  an  experimental  aoqua^tance  with  the 
truths  of  Scripture,  (iii.)  the  dominance  of  Neo- 
Platonism,  (iv.)  the  authority  of  the  Church.  It 
may  be  predicted  that  a system  built  up  under 
this  fourfold  control  will  be  suggestive  rather  than 
satisfying  and  will  give  rise  to  divergent  streams 
of  thought  and  life.  From  Augustinus  experience 
and  his  sympathetic  reading  of  Paulinism  there 
have  flowed  evangelical  experience  and  evangelical 
theology.  The  appeal  to  experience  and  the 
grounaing  of  salvation  in  the  love  of  Gk>d  may 
well  go  ^ck  to  Augustine,  as  Augustine  went 
back  to  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  went  back  to  the 
Cross  of  Christ.  But,  when  Christian  experience 
is  interpreted  both  through  Greek  dualism  and 
through  Roman  imperialism,  we  may  be  certain 
that  its  characteristic  features  will  be  distorted 
out  of  knowledge, 

X.  The  idea  of  God. — The  idea  of  Gk>d  takes  on 
the  qualities  of  its  double  origin : God  is  the 
Greek  Absolute  and  the  Roman  Will,  in  either 
aspect,  beyond  the  reach  of  man’s  knowledge.  God 
is  the  only  real.  Things  that  exist  do  so  only  by 
‘participation’  in  the  divine  nature.  Reality  is 
not  in  time  and  ap6.ce.  History  is  not  real  develop- 
ment ; it  is  simply  the  translation  into  time  of  the 
immutable  will  of  God.  The  Augustiniau  ‘pre- 
destination’ is  simply  the  Greek  affirmation  of 
the  transcendence  of  God,  brought  ab  extra^  and 
imposed  on  Christian  experience.  The  conviction 
of  the  NT  believer  that  salvation  does  not  depend 
on  human  initiative,  but  on  the  everlasting  mercy, 
belongs  to  a totally  different  region  of  thougnt 
and  cannot  properly  be  interpreted  through  a Greek 
category. 

2.  The  idea  of  sin. — Sin  is  explained  on  the  old 
lines  that  go  back  to  Plato  and  were  ineradicable 
in  Greek  thought.  Augustine  was  keenly  aware 

f R.  Eftlny,  Ancient  CathoUe  Chwreh^  Edinburgh,  1902, 
p.  62L 

> KnwjUAgc  Ood,  iL  167. 


of  the  guilt  of  sin ; but  his  experience  and  the 
whole  bent  of  his  disposition  led  him  to  view  it 
mainly  in  the  aspect  of  disease,  defilement,  and 
moral  impotency,  to  connect  it  with  the  body,  and 
to  lay  enormous  emphasis  on  camaJity.  His  agony 
as  a sinner  was  that  he  could  not  sever  the  bon<& 
that  held  him,  till  he  ‘pat  on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.’  Salvation  wsis  emancipation,  and  is  inter- 
preted chiefly  as  power.  His  problem  as  a man, 
a pastor,  ana  a theologian  is.  How  shall  the  slave 
of  sin  be  set  free  and  brought  into  a freedom 
which  consists  in  identity  with  the  will  of  Grod? 
It  is  because  an  exercised  Christian  knows  this 
true  liberty  of  the  soul  that  Augustine  defeated 
Pelagius ; wd  it  is  because  the  semi-heathen 
knows  nothing  of  it  that  Semi-Pelagianism  is  the 
working  creea  of  a half-Christian  Christendom. 
Tet  the  problem,  as  Ani^tine  put  it,  is  not  stated 
m its  real  depth,  and  nis  solution  is  marred  by 
intellectual  puzzles. 

3-  The  idea  of  the  Church. — The  Church  con- 
fronts the  soul  that  knows  by  bitter  experience 
the  helplessness  of  its  will-power  smd  the  incapaci^ 
of  its  intelleotual  facnl^.  Augustine  is  recapitu- 
latteg  in  his  own  mind  the  history  of  Greek 
philosophy.  By  the  logic  of  Greek  thought,  reason 
18  incapable  of  reaching  God  and  so  solving  the 
problems  of  life  and  mind.  The  situation  thus 
created  demands  an  extra-rational  authority,  which 
shall  meet  the  mind  in  its  impotency,  lift  it  into 
participation  in  the  divine  nature,  and  imbue  it 
with  divine  power.  This  authority  presented  itself 
to  Augustine  and  to  the  Latin  mind  in  the  gnise 
of  the  Church,  Catholic  and  Roman.  It  is  the 
authority  of  God.  Nothing  has  rights  over  man 
that  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  The 
gospel  itself  meets  man  with  the  imprimatur  of 
the  Church  ; emd  all  redeeming  and  emancipating 
powers  reach  the  soul  through  the  channel  of  the 
Church’s  ordinances.  Such  a conception  may  be 
magnificent,  bat  it  is  simply  Roman  imperialism, 
adapted  to  a use  for  whi^  it  is  utterly  unfitted 
and  made  the  key  to  the  salvation  of  man.  It 
contains,  too,  an  inconsistency  with  which  the 
common  man  did  not  need  to  concern  himself, 
viz.  between  predestination  and  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  the  sphere  and  instrument  of  salvation. 
Augustine  himself  made  various  attempts,  by  dis- 
tinction of  the  Church  invisible  and  ^e  Cnnrch 
visible  and  referring  all  the  elect  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  church,  to  overcome  a difficulty  which 
is  really  on  the  premisses  insurmountable.  Pre- 
destination and  the  saving  power  and  absolute 
authority  of  the  Church  cannot  be  combined. 
Protestants  had  perfect  logical  right  to  use  the 
one  to  destroy  the  other.  In  practice  however, 
the  Church  remams  in  the  imperial  position  which 
Augustine  gave  it,  for  all  who  come  to  it  with  his 
a priori  presuppositions. 

4.  The  idea  of  salvation. — ^The  way  of  salvation, 
as  Augustine  defined  it,  is  plain  ana  will  be  easy 
or  hard  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  and 
sincerity  of  the  traveller.  The  princ^al  points  to 
be  considered  by  him  who  would  undorst^d  this 
matter  of  salvation  are : 

(a)  The  idea  qf  grace, — This  is  conceived,  in 
Greek  fashion,  as  a divine  substanoe  or  energy 
coming  from  above,  descending  into  human  nature, 
and  working  there  as  omnipotence  in  the  sphere 
of  things  finite.  Grace,  in  short,  is  a thing,  and 
not  a person — a thing  almighty  and  mysterious, 
but  stm  impersonad,  as  things  are  in  (Ostinction 
from  forces  personal  and  historic.  Augustine  is 
using  a philosophical  abstraction  to  cover  the 

Shenomena  of  a spiritual  experience;  and,  in  so 
oing,  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  destroy  it. 
As  soon  as  ^ace  is  isolated  in  thought  and  regard 
from  the  historic  Redeemer,  the  nerve  of  the 
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Christian  salvation  has  been  cut.  .^ter  that  we 
Juay  get  an  intense  religious  experience,  bearmg 
fruit  of  ite  own,  but  it  will  have  its  roots  outside 
the  NT,  and  its  real  parallel  will  be  found  in 
non-Christian  religions. 

(6)  Ths  sacrarrunts. — These  are  taken  over  from 
Greek  theology,  as  Greek  theology  took  them  from 
the  mystery-religions.  They  are  the  vehicles  by 
which  the  oivine  vivifying  substance  reaches  the 
dead  souL  Theologians  will  discuss  afterwards 
with  endless  subtleties  the  relations  between  this 
substance  and  the  Eucharistio  elements.  No 
ordinary  man  need  occupy  himself  with  these 
scholastic  disputes.  The  mystic  fact  remains  that 
he  gets  that  substance,  with  its  (Uvine  eneiOT* 
into  his  lips  and  somehow  into  his  soul.  The 
whole  transaction  is  at  once  physical  and  supra- 
rational  and  impersonal. 

(e)  Faith, — Tne  nature  and  function  of  faith  sure 
defined  by  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  Church. 
The  Church  is  the  object  with  which  the  soul  has 
primarily  to  concern  itself.  The  redeeming  powers 
which  will  effect  its  salvation  are  administered  by 
the  Church.  What  the  soul  has  to  do,  therefore, 
is  to  commit  itself  to  the  Church.  This  act  of 
self-committal  is  faith.  Self-commitment  is,  in- 
deed, the  very  essence  of  faith,  as  described  in  the 
NT.  But  in  the  NT  the  object  of  faith  p the 
personal  Saviour.  In  Latm  theology  it  is  the 
Uhurch. 

(rf)  Lov6, — When  faith  attaches  itself  to  the 
Church  and  devoutly  employs  the  sacraments, 
grace  is  infused  into  the  soul,  the  process  being 
understood  under  the  analogy  of  the  healing  art. 
That  thing,  salvation  or  energy,  called  grace  is 
imbibed  and  passes  into  the  system  with  healing 
and  renewing  powers.  The  sum  and  substance  of 
these  powers  is  love.  What  faith  does  in  the  NT 
love  does  in  Latin  theology.  It  is  the  medicament 
of  the  soul.  In  the  strength  of  it  the  impotent 
man  can  arise,  take  up  his  bed,  and  walk.  Nerve- 
less before,  he  can  now  do  works  acceptable  to 
God,  which  may  properly  be  rewardea  by  the 
divine  justice  and  crowned  with  the  gift  of  salva- 
tion. Here  is  legalism  to  all  intents  and  purposes. 
True,  grace  comes  from  without  and  gives  power, 
revived  from  time  to  time  in  the  sacraments.  But 
the  scheme  itself  is  distinctly  unevangelical  and 
amounts  to  salvation  by  merit. 

(s)  Mysticism. — After  all,  legalism  is  only  a 
stage,  which  suffices  indeed  for  those  who  are  in  the 
world  and  must  remain  there.  Their  salvation  is 
looked  after  by  the  Church.  Experts,  however,  like 
Augustine  ana  Monica,  may  go  much  farther.  It  is 
strange  that  the  Christian  salvation,  as  Augustine 
outlined  it,  was  the  introduction  to  an  experience 
which  is  taken  over  from  the  religious  philosophy 
which  was  Christianity's  most  powerful  rival. 
The  highest  reach  of  religion  is  not  attained  by 
faith,  and  is  even  ultimately  independent  of  the 
sacraments.  It  is  taken  in  tne  final  step,  by  which 
the  soul  abandons  all  earthly  things,  and  even  its 
own  characteristic  powers  and  exercises,  and  is 
taken  out  of  itself  in  rapture.  Quoting  the  great 
passage  in  which  Augustine  describes  his  last 
conversation  with  his  mother,  Edward  Caird 
comments : 

' How  deepW  Neo-Platonism  mxist  have  sank  into  the  spirit 
of  St.  Aus^istine,  when,  in  deecrihing  the  highest  momento  of 
his  religious  experience,  he  adopta  almost  verbally  the  language 
in  which  Plotinus  tries  to  depict  the  mystio  ecstasy  <»  the 
individual  soul,  as  it  enters  into  communion  with  the  soul  of 
the  world  I * ^ 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  are  just  two 
religions,  properly  so  called,  in  the  world.  The 
one  18  mysticism,  and  the  other  is  NT  Christianity. 
The  one  offers  a salvation  which  consists  in 
myatic  communion  with  the  Absolute — salvation 

1 EvolxiHfm  of  Thsology  in  tho  Cfrtok  Philosophsrs,  II.  288. 


by  ecstasy.  The  other  offers  a salvation  which 
consists  in  reconciliation  to  the  living  God  and 
in  a life  of  ethical  harmony  with  Him  in  Hit 
character  and  redeeming  purpose  towards  man- 
kind—salvation  by  faith.  Augustine  presents  the 
strange  spectacle  of  a man  who  seeks  to  follow 
both  reli^ons  and  enjoy  both  salvationa  The 
attempt  is  necessarily  a failure.  Evangelical  faith 
hsis  to  be  debased  into  legalism  before  the  expert 
is  free  to  enjoy  his  mystio  blessedness.  The 
common  man  is  condemned  to  the  one,  that  the 
religious  specialist  may  concentrate  on  the  other. 
The  lamentable  result  is  that  Christianity,  wMch 
was  meant  to  reconcile  men  to  God  and  to  re- 
constitute humanity  as  a living  organism,  becomes 
the  parent  of  endless  dualism — tne  Church  and 
the  world,  clergy  and  laity,  secular  clergy  and 
the  monks  and  solitaries.  Instead  of  a salvation 
that  is  at  once  possession  and  inheritance,  gift 
and  task,  there  is  presented  a salvation  from  wluch 
the  vast  bulk  of  mankind  is  for  ever  excluded,  to 
which  those  only  can  attain  who  isolate  them- 
selves from  the  very  life  which  the  divine  purpose 
of  mercy  designed  to  redeem,  regenerate,  and 
restore. 

From  the  point  of  view  alike  of  mysticism  and 
of  predestination,  there  was  no  real  need  for  a 
historic  deed  of  atonement  as  the  ground  of 
salvation ; and  Augustine  has  not  concentrated 
Ms  mind  on  the  work  of  Christ  for  men  as  he  has 
upon  the  operations  of  divine  grace  in  man.  The 
exigencies  of  the  Pelagian  controvert  absorbed 
his  energies.  Yet,  as  a sincerely  Christian  mind, 
he  adoringly  recognized  Christ  as  the  Mediator,  and 
attributed  saving  power  to  what  He  did.  His 
deepest  thought  here  is  the  humility  of  Christ, 
in  which  the  love  of  God  seeks  to  subdue  to  itself 
the  pride  of  man.  But  his  attempts  at  a theory 
are  va^e  and  wavering.  He  accepts  the  imnos- 
Bible  idea  that  the  Devil  had  rights  over  fallen 
men.  These  rights  the  Devil  forfeited  when  he 
killed  Christ.  So  those  who  believe  in  Christ  are 
freed  from  the  power  of  the  Devil,  for  over  Christ 
the  Devil  had  no  right.  Along  with  this  he  treats 
the  death  of  Christ  forensically  and  attributes  to 
it  penal  significance,  but,  like  Tertullian,  without 
constructing  a * satisfaction ' theory.  As  an  in- 
heritor of  Greek  theology,  he  also  retains  the  idea 
of  the  Word  sharing  our  mortality,  that  we  may 
be  made  to  share  in  His  divinity.  Along  these 
lines,  however,  his  constructive  tnought  does  not 
travel.  The  way  to  a view  of  divine  action  in  the 
redemption  of  man  is  blocked  by  his  ruling  ideas 
of  predestination  and  miraculous  m'ace ; and  these 
are  due  to  the  strain  of  Neo-Platonism  which 
enters  so  deeply  into  his  thought.^ 

VL  TSJS  IDEA  OF  SALVATION  IN  THE  MBDI- 
JBVAL  Church. — The  interest  belonging  to  that 
great  stretch  of  European  history  from  Gregory  I. 
to  the  close  of  the  15th  cent,  can  never  be  ex- 
aggerated or  exhausted.  Nations  are  being  bom 
with  much  travail.  Vast  experiments  in  political 
organization  and  social  structure  are  being  made 
at  enormous  cost  of  life  and  suffering.  The 
human  mind  is  being  aroused  out  of  decadence, 
or  awakened  out  of  unconsciousness,  and  prepared 
for  undreamed-of  enterprises.  The  destiny  of  the 
human  race  is  being  determined  amid  a welter  of 
controversy  and  battle,  the  participants  in  which 
know  not  the  aim  and  guess  not  tne  issue  of  the 
conflict. 

The  clue,  however,  to  these  multitudinous  and 
confused  happenings  is,  as  ever  in  the  history  of 
the  human  spirit,  a religious  need,  together  with 
its  doctrinal  expression.  ‘ Dogmatically  expressed,’ 
says  Hamack,  as  the  story  draws  to  its  completion, 
‘ there  was  a seeking  for  a sure  doctrine  of  salva- 
1 Bartlet  and  Oarlyle,  Christianity  in  History  ^ p.  42$. 
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tion.*'  The  records  of  this  quest  cover  the  ■whole 
period,  and  the  details  are  innumerable.  The 
stages  or  aspects  of  it  may  be  classed  as  three : (1) 
the  function  of  the  Church,  (2)  the  problem  of  the 
work  of  Christ,  and  (3)  the  protest  of  mysticism. 

I.  The  function  of  the  Church.-— This  is  twofold, 
in  part  political  and  in  part  specifically  reli^ous, 
though,  in  its  political  aspirations,  it  was  striving 
to  reach  avowedly  religious  ends,  (a)  In  the  first 
place,  then,  the  Church  succeeded  to  the  place  and 
work  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  empire  had  been, 
in  a very  real  sense,  the  sa'viour  of  the  world.  It 
was  the  barrier  behind  which  human  life  could  be 
carried  on,  secure  from  threatening  destruction  at 
the  hand s of  barbarism  and  anarchy.  Its  splendour, 
its  wealth,  its  power,  its  venerable  age,  gave  the 
impression  of  superhuman  dignity  ana  seemed  to 
be  the  operation  in  the  materi^  world  of  the 
sovereignty  of  God  Himself.  When  it  began  to 
decay,  men  were  stricken  with  fear.  Ite  impend- 
ing doom  hung  over  their  souls.  This  doom  wets 
delayed  in  the  East  for  many  centuries  by  the 
founding  of  New  Rome.  Because  the  Extern 
empire  stood,  there  was  no  room  or  need  for  the 
Church  to  take  its  place  and  assume  its  functions. 
The  Church  was  confined  to  its  hierurgical  func- 
tions, and  Christianity  remained  no  more  than 
a mystery-religion.  The  State,  accordingly,  re- 
mained supreme  over  the  Church — a position  which 
it  maintamed  in  Eastern  Europe  till  the  fall  of 
the  Russian  autocracy  set  the  Church  at  liberty ; 
and  the  problem  is  yet  unsolved  as  to  how  it  ■will 
use  its  unaccustomed  freedom.  The  situation  in 
the  West  was  very  different.  The  empire  was 
manifestly  passing  away.  The  later  emperors  did 
not  live  in  ^me.  Fin^y,  even  the  sbaaow  of  the 
Western  empire  passed  away.  Nominally,  the 
civilized  world  haa  but  one  head,  the  emperor 
who  lived  in  Constantine’s  capital.  Really,  the 
Western  world  was  without  political  umty  and 
had  no  central  authority.  In  those  centnri^  when 
the  empire  was  on  its  death-bed,  its  prestig^e  and 
wer  TOgan  to  pass  to  the  Church.  Its  spirit  was 
m agam  in  the  Church.  The  key  to  the  course 
of  European  history  from  Gregory  tne  Great  (pope 
690-604)  to  the  da'wn  of  the  Reformation  is  the 
doctrine  of  the  Church.  In  the  NT  the  Church  is 
a spirituad  fellowship  of  believers  with  their  Lord 
and  "with  one  another.  The  Church  of  those  long 
and  terrible  centuries  is  a political  organization 
framed  on  the  model  of  the  banished  empire, 
controlling  men  by  a legal  system,  administered 
by  a highly  centralized  government.  The  task 
bwore  it  was  one  of  appallmg  magnitude.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  had  to  preserve  whatever  was  of  per- 
manent value  in  the  culture  of  the  ancient  ■world, 
while  penetrating  it  ■with  new  ethical  and  religious 
ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  it  had  to  face  the 
barbarian  menace,  to  subdue  those  untutored  races 
which  were  breaking  through  the  crumbling  walls 
of  empire,  and  make  them  subjects  of  a supreme 
Holy  will,  which  might  restrain  their  pasdojm  and 
renew  their  natures.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  missionary 
task  of  every  age.  If  we  can  imagine  India,  the 
seat  of  an  immemoried  civilization,  ringed  round 
■with  savage  forces  threatening  its  destruction — an 
India  ■without  any  British  rme  to  hold  back  the 
enemy  beyond  the  frontiers  and  to  keen  the  peace 
within  them — and  can  picture  what  tne  work  of 
the  Christian  Ch'uxch  would  be  in  such  drcxma- 
stcmces,  we  have  some  conception  of  the  situation 
of  the  Church  in  Western  Europe  when  the  sceptre 
ha^  dropped  from  the  nerveless  hands  of  the  last 
Roman  emperor. 

Now,  if  the  spirit  of  the  first  missionary  to 
Europe  had  shat^  the  missionary  policy  of  the 
Church  at  this  time,  it  is  certain  tnat  the  Church 
1 Vi.  U7. 


would  not  have  adopted  the  method,  of  political 
supremacy,  but  would  have  trusted  to  that  power 
of  the  gospel  of  Christ  on  which  St-  Paul  relied 
absolutdy.  But  St.  Paul’s  method  of  evangelism 
had  long  been  forgotten.  Extemalism  had  had  an 
increasing  vogue  for  centuries.  The  Church  had 
gone  to  s^ool  to  the  empire  and  had  learned  the 
imperial  style.  No  other  method  was  thoi^ht  of 
than  to  oppose  force  to  force — the  force  of  l^man 
authority  to  barbarian  force  of  tenor  and  destruc- 
tion. The  only  possible  policy  was  supposed  to  be 
that  of  gathering  the  world  under  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  bmding  tne  yoke  of  law  more  securely  than 
ever  upon  Rome’s  old  subjects,  and  riveting  it  on 
the  new  races  that  were  occupying  her  domain 
and  holding  all  alike  for  ever  in  bondage  and 
tutelage.  There  is  nothing  ignoble  about  this 
dream  of  conquest  and  subjugation.  The  dreamers 
of  it  were  among  the  greal^t  of  men,  noble  in 
their  devotion  to  sm  end  which  was  power,  but  not 
selfish  aggrandizement.  Two  remarks,  however, 
are  historically  justified. 

(i.)  This  conception  of  the  salvation  of  mankind  differs  abao- 
Intely  from  that  set  forth  in  the  KT : in  the  NT  salvation  by 
faith ; in  the  medinval  Church  salvation  by  political  domination 
and  legal  discipline : in  the  NT  a salvation  that  operates  from 
within  by  love  and  hope ; in  the  medieval  Church  a salvation 
that  acts  from  without  by  force  and  terror.  The  one  is  the 
outcome  of  a long  religious  growth  in  which  redemption  is 
acoompllahed  by  a God  lo  close  at  hand  that  He  can  oe  man 
and  bear  human  burdens  and  gather  humanity  to  Himself  in  a 
living  fellowship,  of  which  He  Is  the  inspiration,  the  energy, 
and  the  unifying  principle.  The  other  has  ite  roots  in  Greek 
dualism  and  Roman  imperialism  and  is  effected  by  a God  afar 
off,  governing,  oontroUing,  subdningthrough  the  might  of  the 
pope.  His  earthly  representative,  we  can  see,  by  considering 
the  oourse  of  events  and  the  influences  at  work,  how  the  one 
type  came  to  be  substituted  for  the  other:  but  we  are  not 
warranted  in  ooncluding  that  the  one  evolves  out  of  the  other 
^ an  inherent  l<^o,  or  that  the  medissval  Church  is  what 
dhristianity  was  oound  to  become  as  it  grew  out  of  its  NT 
germ. 

(U.)  The  dream  was  never  quite  realized,  and  the  hour  of  the 
Church's  frraatest  triumph  preceded  its  final  downfalL  From 
the  bM^n^ng  t^e  Churcn  realized  the  need  of  a secular  instru- 
ment In  dealing  with  the  brute  forces  which  bad  to  be  met  and 
coerced.  Accordingly,  she  called  into  existence  a secular 
empire,  to  be  the  counterpart,  on  a lower  level  of  spiritual 
value,  of  her  own  imperial  constitutloD.  The  empire  of  the 
universe  was  to  'be  governed  by  a world-priest  and  a world-king, 
ea^  holding  office  and  exercising  authority  under  God,  the 
unseen  Emperor.  Ideal^,  these  two  authoritiss  ought  to  have 
operated  in  harmony.  Practically,  they  never  did.  The  true 
genius  of  the  Church  required  its  absolute  supremacy,  the 
secular  State,  even  though  nominally  holy  and  imperial,  being 
no  more  than  the  instrument  to  carry  out  the  divine  sovereign 
Will  of  whoae  behests  the  Oboroh  was  the  depository  and 
revealer.  Such  a position  the  empire  declined  to  take,  ^e 
Middle  Ages  were  Wed  with  the  strife  of  empire  and  papacy. 
In  the  end  victory  lay  with  neither.  The  empire  was  destroyed 
by  the  greater  wWll  of  ite  papal  enemies.  The  Church  lost  its 
impei^  portion  in  less  than  a century  alter  its  most  violent, 
and  even  grotesque,  expression— if  we  may  credit  the  story  of 
Boniface  vm.  with  his  brandished  sword  and  his  exultant  cry,  * I 
am  Cksear,  1 am  Emperor.*  The  rising  spirit  of  nationality  would 
not  permit  absolutism,  whether  imperial  or  papaL  The  Church 
had  preserved  much  of  the  past.  It  bad  formed  the  begging 
of  a new  world.  But  it  had  not  saved  Europe,  and  it  had 
destroyed  Iteelf.  The  failure  of  the  Church,  in  its  political  and 
social  endeavour,  is  to  be  traced  to  Its  radical  misapprehension 
of  the  religious  need  of  man.  On  presupposllions  of  dualism, 
religious  and  philosophical,  nothing  better,  probably,  could 
have  been  devised  than  the  papal  system.  The  Middle  Ages  are 
proof,  on  a large  scale,  of  tne  inaccuracy  of  the  diagnons  and 
of  the  failure  of  the  remedy.  , , , 

(b)  In  the  second  place,  the  Church  assumed  the 
function  of  mediator  of  salvation  to  the  individual 
soul.  The  way  of  salvation,  as  marked  out  by  the 
mediaeval  Church,  presents  the  curious  spectacle  of 
contact  with  NT  ideas  together  ■with  complete 
inversion  of  them.  The  NT  Church  is  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  i.e.  the  fellowship  of  believers, 
the  individual  being  taken  by  his  relation  to  Christ 
out  of  his  isolation  and  made  a member  of  a living 
organism,  in  which  he  finds  bis  place  and  work, 
and  is  disciplined,  trained,  and  helped  in  knowledge 
and  ■virtue.  The  mediaeval  Chnr^  is  am  institute 
of  salvation,  by  whose  machinery  heathen  men  are 
made  Christians,  and  sinners  are  enabled  to  escape 
eternal  punishment,  and  even,  in  rare  cases,  to 
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attain  saintahip.  It  stands,  in  its  divinely  im- 
parted powers  and.  its  divinely  derigned  mechanism, 
apart  tram  and  above  the  individual  smd  proceeds 
to  operate  upon  him  with  a view  to  his  salvation. 
The  NT  Church  summons  men  to  yield  themselves 
to  Christ.  The  medifieval  Churcn  summons  men 
to  yield  themselves  to  its  authority.  It  incor- 
porates them  in  its  organization  supplies  them 
with  divine  grace,  and  Jfegislat^  for  them  as  they 
proceed  to  work  out  their  salvation. 

* Id  the  madlnval  Ohtxrch,  th«  individD*!,  qvm  iodlvldusl,  hsd 
little  or  no  place.  Hie  salvation  was  oonditioned  from  first  to 
last  by  his  oelonging  to  a corporation,  in  whose  privilM^  and 
functions  he  shared,  through  whose  sacraments  his  ufe  was 
nourished ; by  whose  g^raduated  hierarchy,  though  but  the 
meanest  servant  of  the  Church,  be  was  linked  to  the  siroiwe 
Head ; whose  saints  shielded  him  by  their  “ merits,**  or  helped 
him  by  their  intercession.  Through  this  corporation  alone  was 
he  brought  into  touch  with  his  Saviour.  Outside  the  corpora- 
tion his  soul  was  lost.'  i 

In  this  mediseval  conception  of  salvation  there  is 
the  practical  and  exquisitely  skilful  application  of 
ideas  which  have  occupied  theologians  from  the 
days  of  Neo-Platonism,  and  of  theories  which  have 
prevailed  since  Latin  theology  was  constructed  by 
l^man  lawyers.  The  Church  is  the  old  Neo- 
platonic * bridge  * over  which  the  soul  passes  to  the 
Absolute.  The  mediaeval  Christian  knows  nothing 
of  immediate  access  to  Gk>d.  He  is  confronted  at 
every  turn  by  the  Church,  the  mediator.  AH 
divine  influences,  regenerative,  educative,  directive, 
come  through  l^e  medium  of  the  Church,  with 
whom  alone  the  ordinary  Christian  has  ever 
direcUy  to  do.  Grace  is  not,  as  in  the  NT,  a 
saving,  operative,  love  of  God  to  sinners,  but  a 
substance,  as  Augustine  conceived  it,  capable  of 
being  communicated  after  the  analogy  of  food  or 
medunne,  with  physical  and  hyperphysical  results 
of  a magical  kina.  With  such  presuppositions, 
the  process  of  salvation  is  elaborate,  out  quite 
intelligible  and  workable. 

(L)  One*  la  infuaed  into  the  aoul  in  the  aacrament  of  baptism 
and  the  Eucharist.  In  the  one,  life  ia  communicated,  fint  of 
all,  to  a soul  conceived  of  aa  dea(L  In  the  other,  renewed  oom- 
municatiODa  of  life  are  nutde  from  time  to  time.  Properly 
speaking,  the  celebration  of  Maas  should  be  accompanied  by 
oommunioD.  But  mysticiam  with  its  own  logic  intervenes  to 
make  non-communicating  attendance  a means  of  grace.  The 
mystery  becomes  one  for  eye  and  ear,  for  Mthetio  emotion  and 
rapt  adoring  contemplation,  and  in  this  the  union  of  soul  with 
the  divine  la  effected.  Still  the  Eucharist  holds  ita  own  as  the 
peculiar  medium  through  which  the  divine  life  is  maintained  in 
the  believer ; the  dead  soxil,  being  now  q^ckened  with  divine 
^ to  perform  good  works,  ^eae  are  meritorious 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  by  their  practice  the  sinner  is  trans- 
formed into  a righteous  person.  Tnls  progressive  sanotification 
ia  crowned  by  Justifioation.  The  way  of  salvation  stretches 
before  tbe  mediisval  Ohristian,  arduous  indeed  and  indefinitely 
prolonged,  but  plainly  in  view.  Legal  directions  are  abundant. 
A priestly  direc^r  la  always  available.  This  way,  accordingly, 
has  strong  attractions  for  pure  and  earnest  souls  who  keenly 
desire  the  blessedness  of  anion  with  God,  are  deeply  aware  of 
their  ignorance  and  weakness,  and  are  glad  to  pay  the  price  of 
a humoled  reason  and  a surrendered  will.  The  difficulty  lay  in 
the  nature  of  the  authority  to  which  tbe  soul  was  required  to 
bow.  It  was  an  external  authority,  and  tbe  method  of  salva- 
tion was  legal  and  even  commercial.  It  might  well  happen, 
therefore,  to  an  earnest  and  determined  spirit,  as  to  Paul  in 
earlier  days  and  to  Luther  In  the  following  age,  that  despair 
should  settle  down  in  darkness,  unless  a more  excellent  way 
were  found.  That  way  bad  been  forgotten  by  tbe  theologians 
of  the  Ohuroh.  As  far  as  medievalism  was  ooncemed,  the  only 
alternative  to  liwallsm  was  mystioism — ^the  way  that  plunges 
over  a precipice  into  the  deepe  of  tbe  unknown  divine. 

(U.)  Grace,  when  it  becomes  exhausted  through  human  weak- 
ness and  error,  has  to  be  restored.  The  lots  of  grace  ia  an  ever 
recurring  fact.  Maohinery  for  its  recovery  is  a pressing  need. 
This  need  was  met  in  the  sacrament  of  penance  (g.v.),  wmoh,  for 
obvious  reasons,  becomes  of  prime  importance  m this  institute 
ef  salvation,  and,  in  tact,  is  practically  the  salvation  itself  for 
all  ordinary  believers.  Supi>oee,  then,  that  a soul  has  fallen 
into  mortsl  sin,  and  so  has  lost  the  grace  infused  into  it  at 
baptism  or  Eucharist,  what  must  be  done  that  the  loes  may  be 
recovered?  First,  there  must  be  sorrow  of  beert,  preferably 
contritio,  though  aUrUio  with  certain  oonditions  appended 
might  sulfioe;  then  oonfeasiOD  to  the  priest,  guided  by  inter- 
rogatories, in  which  psyohologloal  skill,  gained  by  long  dealing 
with  the  secrets  of  human  nature,  aids  the  halting  sel^ 
knowledge  of  the  penitent ; then  the  priestiy  absolution,  wiping 

1 Workman.  CThristion  Thought  to  the  lUformation^  p.  190. 


off  the  guUt  of  sin  and  delivering  tbe  soul  from  eternal  damna- 
tion ; next,  the  * satisfaction ' (9.  v.),  or  the  task  Imposed  by  the 
priest,  whereby  the  justice  of  God,  pursuing  sin  with  temporal 

Sunishments  in  this  world  or  the  next,  is  * satisfied.’  By  abaolu- 
ion,  granted  in  view  of  the  satisfactions  which  are  to  follow 
the  soul  is  returned  to  a spiritual  condition  which  makes  it  fit 
for  further  infusion  of  grace,  and  the  interrupted  course  is 
resumed— grace,  good  works,  merit,  justification. 

A serious  complication  is  introduced  into  the  scheme  by  the 
granting  of  * indulgences  ’ (q.v.).  These  are  the  remission  of  the 
temporal  punishments  by  auteority  of  the  pope,  to  whom  is 
oommittea  the  wondrous  treasury  of  the  merits  of  the  salnta 
This  addition  to  the  scheme  was  neceeeary  to  make  It  tolerable. 
Indulgences  express  the  pitiful  heart  of  the  Church,  refitting 
from  legal  exaction  and  devising  means  whereby  God’s  banishea 
ones  may  be  rMtored  to  Him.  At  the  same  time,  an  Indulgence, 
in  the  midst  of  legalism,  is  fraught  with  moral  peril ; and  of 
this  the  practioe  of  indulgences  In  the  last  years  of  the  16th 
cent,  contains  ample  illustration.  The  mistake  did  not  lie  In 
the  intention  of  the  Church,  but  in  the  invincible  dualism 
which  externalized  all  the  relations  of  God  and  man  and  in  the 
end  made  salvation  a compromise  between  justice  and  meroy. 

As  the  centuries  rolled  on,  the  liniitations  of 
the  medieval  Church  became  more  and  more 
evident.  Profound  dissatisfaction  and  wide-spread 
unrest  characterized  the  religions  life  of  the 
closing  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  deeper 
than  mscontent  with  the  incidental  features  of  the 
ecclesiastical  system  was  the  demand  for  a revision 
of  the  theolomcal  presuppositions  on  which  that 
system  rested  and  for  a reversion  to  the  primal 
redemptive  forces  in  the  might  of  which  Christi- 
anity from  its  birth-hour  had  gone  forth  conquer- 
ing and  to  conquer. 

a.  The  doctrine  of  the  work  of  Christ.  — 
Doctrine  always  follows  experience,  reacting  upon 
it  and  giving  it  a stereotyped  form.  The  roediesval 
doctrine  of  salvation,  accordingly,  is  the  medimval 
practice  rationalized,  illuminatea,  and  fixed. 

The  idea  of  God  which  governs  mediaeval  soterio- 
lo^  is  that  philosophicar  abstraction  of  being  or 
substance,  blent  with  the  idea  of  political  absmnt- 
ism,  which  we  have  seen  at  work  in  Latin  theology. 
The  one  element  ia  Greek — the  unconditioned  and 
transcendent  nature  of  God.  The  other  is  Homan 
— the  will  of  an  absolute  monarch.  A God  of  this 
character  stands  outside  of  His  world,  which  is 
entirely  dependent  upon  Him,  while  its  coming 
into  existence  at  all  remains  inexplicable.  Ita 
relation  to  Him,  at  any  ppint  of  its  career,  is  that 
of  an  empire  to  a distant,  inscrutable,  and  almighty 
prince.  In  His  regulation  of  the  affairs  of  Hu 
dominion  God  is  governed  by  no  other  considera- 
tions than  His  own  absolute  will.  This  He  utters 
in  the  form  of  law,  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
He  delegates  to  designated  ministers  — i.e.  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church — whom  He  suitably 
endows  and  eauips  for  the  unique  responsibility. 

Breaches  of  law  are  crimes.  To  meet  the  case  of 
those  who  are  guilty  of  breach  of  law  but  who  are 
nevertheless  the  objects  of  the  inscrutable  elec- 
tion of  the  divine  meroy,  the  penitential  discipline 
of  the  Church  has  been  divinely  instituted.  In  the 
* satisfactions  * rendered  by  tne  penitent  law  is 
upheld  and  the  conscience  u awakened  to  a rever- 
ential sense  of  its  demands.  At  the  same  time, 
this  is  procedure  merely.  It  is  a dealing  with 
individuals  only,  and  is,  so  to  speak,  empirical, 
and  not  absolute  or  final.  Upon  what  does  the 
^nitential  discipline  rest  ? It  must  be  warranted 
oy,  and  be  an  application  of,  the  divine  dealing 
with  the  whole  empire  of  God.  That  storehouse 
of  merit,  upon  wmeh  the  sinner  ultimately  de- 
nds  for  forgiveness  and  sanctification,  cannot 
left  liable  to  depletion.  It  must  be  secure  and 
inexhaustible.  There  must  be  an  absolute  smd 
final  vindication  of  the  divine  law  and  the  ^vine 
honour  by  which  God’s  government  of  the  universe 
c€m  be  made  inviolable  and  His  preferential  deal- 
ings with  individuals  be  ratified.  God,  it  was 
plain,  must  intervene  in  the  history  of  His  world 
so  as  once  for  all  to  exhibit  the  supremacy  of  His 
law,  the  nnassaUable  dignity  of  His  name.  What 
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is  that  act  which  possessec  such  momentous 
import  ? Experiments  faith  had  always  fastened 
on  the  death  of  Christ.  Tradition  enshrined  the 
Passion  of  the  Bedeemer  in  the  central  articles  of 
the  Creed.  Once  the  question,  therefore,  was 
raised  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Church’s  procedure  in 
granting  absolution  to  sinners,  it  could  oe  answered 
only  in  one  way : The  Cross  is  the  act  which 
vindicates  the  divine  law  and  honour  and  validates 
the  Church’s  procedure.  The  awakening  mind  of 
man,  however,  as  it  seeks  to  make  faith  conscious 
and  clear,  is  not  content  with  the  bare  fact.  It 
presses  for  a theory.  What  ^ves  the  Cross  of  Christ 
this  amazing  sigiuficance  ? The  difference  between 
this  question  and  that  which  was  the  central 
problem  of  Greek  theology  has  to  be  carefully 
noted.  The  Greek  question  is : How  shall  man, 
corrupt  and  dying,  be  united  to,  and  made  partici- 
pator in,  the  divine  nature,  and  so  be  ’deified’? 
The  question  which  Latin  thought  made  inevit- 
able, and  which  now  in  mediseval  theology  was 
ask^  in  the  most  searching  form,  was  this  : How 
shall  man,  a convicted  criminal,  escape  the  doom 
which  follows  inevitably  upon  transgression  in  the 
court  of  divine  inexorable  justice?  Putting  the 
matter  broadly,  Vernon  Bartlet  and  Carlyle  say 
of  the  Latin  temper : 

' It*  typical  product  was  not  metapbyaic*  bat  jurispradeno*  ; 
and  it  was  from  thi*  standpoint  tlut  man's  relations  even  to 
God  were  regarded.'! 

And  these  writers  proceed  to  illustrate  by  quota- 
tion from  Sir  Henry  Maine  i 

* Almost  anybody  who  has  knowledge  enough  of  Boman  law 
to  appreciate  tiie  ]Mman  penal  system,  the  Roman  theory  of  the 
obligations  established  by  Contract  or  Delict,  the  Roman  riew 
of  Debts  and  of  the  modes  of  inourring,  extinguishing,  and 
transmuting  them,  the  Boman  notion  of  the  continuance  of 
Individual  existence  by  Universal  Succession,  may  be  tnisted 
to  say  whence  arose  the  frame  of  mind  to  which  the  problems 
of  Western  theology  proved  so  congenial,  whence  came  the 
phraseology  in  which  these  problems  were  stated,  and  whence 
the  description  of  reasoning  employed  in  their  eolution.' 

With  special  reference  to  the  problem  of  salva- 
tion, the  required  form  lies  close  at  hand.  For 
offences  agamst  law  there  must  be  satisfaction. 
The  wrong-doer  must  make  amends.  This,  how- 
ever, in  the  nature  of  the  case  is  impossible.  Man 
is  finite ; but  his  offence  is  infinite,  for  it  baa  been 
oommitt^  against  an  infinite  Being.  Infinite, 
therefore,  must  be  the  satisfaction.  The  need  of 
satisfaction  is  met  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ.  He  is  divine,  and  therefore  His  work  has 
the  required  note  of  infinitude.  He  Is  human,  and 
therefore  Hia  work  can  be  viewed  as  rendered  to 
God  by  man.  His  redemptive  work  is  His  death — 
a deed  of  superabounding  merit ; and  this,  since 
the  Son  has  no  need  of  it  for  His  own  purposes,  is 
available  for  those  whose  own  merits  so  sorely  need 
to  be  supplemented.  The  issue  of  this  abounding 
satisfaction  is  twofold : Godward,  it  makes  ample 
amends  to  the  divine  honour — the  Lord  of  the  whole 
earth  has  made  His  Name  to  be^  had  in  reverence 
of  all  His  creatures  ; manward,  it  supplies  wbat  is 
needed  to  enable  the  sinner,  impotent  in  himself, 
to  do  good  works,  to  obtain  the  reward  of  merit, 
and  to  become  progressively  sanctified  and  in  the 
end  justified.  The  death  of  Christ  creates  the 
treasury  of  grace  and  fills  it  with  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  merit.  Grace  is  a transferable  quantity, 
wmch  God  employs  for  the  benefit  of  His  elect. 
By  means  of  it  He  first  starts  them  on  the  way  to 
sanctification,  in  the  sacrament  of  baptism  ; and 
then  from  time  to  time,  in  the  sacrament  of 
penance.  He  replenishes  this  store.  Thus  does  the 
theory  of  satisfaction,  as  applied  to  the  work  of 
Christ,  arise  from  and  return  to  the  praxis,  as 
observed  in  the  Church.  The  one  interprets  the 
other.  The  mediseval  mind  found  in  the  satisfsu!- 
tion  theory  the  very  mirror  of  itself,  a Christianity 
1 ChritiianUy  in  BUtory,  p.  420. 


intelligible  to  it,  because  it  wsis  simply  the  uni- 
verssJ  practice  of  piety,  expressed  m terms  of 
thought.  Precisely  at  this  point,  however,  a 
danger  threatened  the  theory  and  indeed  ultimately 
disrolved  it.  Reskson  has  undertaken  to  give  a 
rationale  of  the  work  of  Christ.  But  what  are  the 
rights  of  reason  ? It  may  be  the  handmaid  of  faith, 
or  the  equivalent  of  faith,  or  a power  independent  of 
faith  ; and,  if  reason  be  ever  pitted  against  faith, 
the  human  spirit  will  be  divided  within  itself. 
This  is,  historically,  the  course  of  soholsisticlsm  as 
a whole  and  of  the  satisfaction  theory  in  psir- 
ticulsir.^  In  Anselm  the  satisfaction  is  a necessity 
flowing  from  the  relation  of  God  to  the  world.  In 
Aquinas  it  is  a method,  not  strictly  necessary,  hut 
the  most  suitable  for  the  end  in  view.  In  Duns 
Scotus  it  is  grounded  only  in  the  absolute  will  of 
the  Supreme  Being ; and  the  death  of  Christ  has 
^st  the  value  which  God  chooses  to  put  upon  it. 
The  defects  of  the  mediseval  satisfaction  theory 
are  obvious.  They  all  flow  from  the  non- Christian 
idea  of  God  which  mediaeval  thinkers  took  over 
from  Greek  thought.  Mediseval  thought  is  pene- 
trated by  dualism  and  is  congenitally  incapable  of 
yielding  an  adequate  interpretation  of  Christian 
experience.  Its  t^d  is  the  Absolute  and  cannot 
ant  within  His  world.  He  must  have  a delegate. 
What  is  achieved  by  this  Other  is  presents  to 
Him,  Sind  He  enjoys  the  satisfaction  rendered  to 
Him.  He  is  shut  out  of  the  sacrifice  He  demands. 
Its  Christ  is  monophysite ; snd  incarnation  is  so 
demited  as  to  be  made  unread.  Christ  is  just 
humsm  enough  to  be  able  to  die.  The  sole  point 
of  interest  is  His  death,  the  death  of  am  infinite 
Being,  from  which  His  life  falls  apart,  neither 
giving  value  to  the  death  nor  receiving  significance 
from  it.  This  whole  drama  of  divine  redemption 
goes  on  apart  from  humanity.  It  is  set  in  opera- 
tion at  the  ^osa  and  is  maintained  in  action  by 
the  Church.  The  Church  is  the  proximate  object 
of  the  sinner’s  regaurd.  With  Christ  he  nas 
nothing  directly  to  do.  Faith  is  directed  to  the 
Church  ; it  is  assent  to  an  outward  authority  con- 
ceived as  the  delegated  authority  of  God ; it  is 
not  a direct  relation  of  the  soul  to  the  Saviour. 
The  Christian  life,  accordingly,  la  treated  legally. 
Forgiveness  is  not  the  joriua  and  the  motive  of  the 
believer’s  experience,  but  its  difl&oult  and  pre- 
carious goal.  Union  to  Christ  is  sacramental  and 
occasional,  not  abiding  as  inward  spring  and 
energy.  It  belongs  only  to  the  higher  substance 
of  which  msm  is  composed  and  can  be  reached  only 
when  the  dualism  oi  matter  and  form  has  been 
conquered  by  the  suppression  of  the  one  and  the 
sole  survival  of  the  other.  So  closely  are  mediaeval 
piety  and  mediaeval  theology  bound  up  with  a 
philosophy  which  was  radically  alien  to  the  spirit 
of  Christianity. 

The  satisfaction  theory  did  not  patss  unquestioned 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Abelard  has  been  much 
praised  and  also  severely  blam^  for  rejecting  it 
and  substituting  for  it  a * subjective  ’ or  * moral 
influence*  theory.  He  has  been  regarded  as  far  in 
advance  of  his  time.  When  all  is  sard,  however, 
he  remains  mediasval  still.  He  haw  not  critically 
revised  the  idea  of  God,  which  remains  still 
involved  in  the  dualism  in  which  Aristotle,  aw  well 
as  Plato,  left  it.  His  God  is  still  transcendent. 
It  is  true  that  Abelard  reants  strongly  against  the 
idea  of  law.  Over  against  law  he  sets  love.  But 
the  function  of  love  is  simply  the  function  of  law 
with  respect  to  the  world,  ft  is  a device  to  secure 
the  submission  of  men.  The  satisfaction  theory 
keepa  the  world  going  by  means  of  a legal  dis- 
cipline. For  the  legal  discipline  Abelard  subati- 
ti:^es  the  exhibition  of  the  divine  love.  An  appeal 
is  made  to  the  tenderest  emotions  of  the  human 
1 Sss  artt.  SATxar  Aonox.  Sgboz.ajbtxcum 
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heart.  That  apjMal  reaches  its  utmost  ^iraancy 
in  the  Cross.  There  is  no  reason  to  aouot  the 
sincerity  of  Abelard’s  personal  response  to  the  love 
of  whicQ  he  discourses  so  movinely.  At  the  same 
time,  he  is  still  within  the  s^ere  of  mediaeval 
praxis  and  mediaeval  piety.  The  merit  of  Christ 
— i,e.  the  love  manifest  in  His  death — stimulates 
human  action  and  makes  possible  merit  of  the 
same  sort.  Yet,  of  course,  such  merit  is  never 
sufficient  and  has  to  be  supplemented  by  the  inter- 
cessions of  the  Redeemer.  In  truth,  so  long  as  the 
idea  of  Grod  remains  where  Greek  thought  had 
placed  it,  the  theologicad  account  of  redemption 
must  remain  arbitrary  amd  unreal. 

3.  The  protest  of  mysticism. — The  term  ‘ mysti- 
cism,* commonly  employed  to  denote  any  religious 
experience  which  is  very  intense  cmd  emotional 
and  cannot  be  formulated  in  intellectual  utterance, 
properly  implies  a dualistic  metaphysic — the  effort 
to  reach  a unity  which  shall  rise  high  above  both 
the  elements  which  have  been  set  in  mutual 
contrast. 

* Ood,  for  the  Mystic,  is  the  One  who  is  presupposed  in  slL 
Gk>d  as  Qod.  as  the  unity  above  the  difference  of  subject  and 
object,  to  which  everything  is  related  and  which  itself  is  related 
to  nothing  . . . for  Mysticism,  the  negative  so  decisively  pre- 
ponderates over  the  positive  relation,  that  Qod  and  the  world 
cannot  be  included  in  one  thought* ^ 

The  religion  based  on  this  philosophy  gained 
classical  expression  in  Plotinus  and  entered,  essen- 
tially unchanged,  into  Christianity.  It  governed 
the  theology  of  the  Church.  When,  accordingly, 
we  observe  the  phenomenon  of  mysticism  arising 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  it  is 
a protest  against  the  piety  of  the  mediaeval  Church. 
It  is  that  piety  in  its  purest  form.  Every  medise- 
val  Christian  has  before  him  the  mystic  experience 
of  a union  of  substance  with  the  divine — a union 
which  he  can  never  effect  by  any  effort  except  the 
effort  which  is  the  cessation  of  all  action ; an 
experience  which  is  supra-rationsil  and  supra- 
ethical,  ineffable  and  incommunicable.  The  ex- 
perience belongs  to  an  inner  region,  where  the 
soul,  withdrawing  from  all  finite  things,  matter, 
the  world,  the  Church,  and  its  own  separate  exist- 
ence, finds  God  and  is  content.  A mystic  is  out  of 
place  in  any  religious  communion  which  does  not 
ground  its  theology  in  the  Neo-Platonic  idea  of 
God.  Yet  even  that  communion  is  not  his  resting- 
place.  He  will  be  in  it  and  use  its  sacramental 
system.  But  his  goal  is  beyond  the  Church  and 
its  institutions. 

The  mediaeval  Church,  however,  was  Latin  as 
well  as  Greek.  If  its  goal  is  a mystical  salvation, 
it  had  a legal  discipline  to  serve  as  a stage  on  the 
way.  The  exigencies  of  life  compelled  the  ordinary 
ty]^  of  believer  to  remain  the  slave  of  an  external 
system.  ^ The  Church,  too,  was  bound  to  keep  the 
vast  majority  of  its  subjects  in  this  servile  condition. 
If  every  soul  was  a sohtary,  how  could  the  Church 
rule  the  world?  The  Cnurch,  therefore,  as  the 
institute  of  salvation  in  the  midst  of  a lawless 
world,  was  bound  to  be  a legcd  system,  holding 
down  the  individual  by  constraint  of  an  extemm 
authority.  But  such  suppression  of  the  individual 
is,  in  easence,  profoundly  irreligious,  for  it  sur- 
renders the  idea  of  bringing  the  ordinary  man  into 
immediate  relation  to  God.  The  protest  against 
extemalism  is  mysticism,  which  is  * religion  in  its 
most  concentrated  and  exclusive  form  . . . that 
attitude  of  the  mind  in  which  all  other  relations 
are  swallowed  up  in  the  relation  of  the  soul  to 
God.*  * ^ The  meaueval  Church,  accordingly,  held 
>vithin  itself,  side  by  side,  legalism  and  mysticism 
— both  alike  the  products  of  a non-Christian  con- 
ception of  Gk)d.  The  mediseval  theologian’s  philo- 
sophical presuppositions  rendered  him  helpless. 

1 Oaird,  Evolution  oS  Theology  in  tJu  Orvok  PhUoiophert,  IL 
218. 

* /b.  p.  210. 


VII.  Tbe  idea  of  salvation  in  the  theo- 
logy OF  THE  Reformation  and  in  subsequent 
thought, — Scholasticism  reached  the  height  of 
its  power  in  Scotism,  and  thence  began  its  long 
decline.  The  histoi^  of  four  centuries  of  Christian 
life  and  thought  is  filled  with  one  long  endeavour 
to  remove  the  static  Absolute  from  its  supremacy 
in  philoscmhy  and  theology  and  to  find  some  con- 
ception of  God  more  adequate  to  the  realities  of 
religious  ex^rience.  The  details  of  this  history 
are  multitudinous.  The  main  line,  however,  can 
be  followed  plainly  enough  ; and  the  neat  epochs 
stand  out  clearly.  They  may  be  named  and  briefly 
characterized  in  their  relation  to  central  Christian 
experience  as  follows. 

X.  The  return  to  experience. — While  medimval 
dualism  was  subjecting  all  human  interests  to  the 
control  of  an  absolute  authori^,  which  was  held  to 
express  the  sovereignty  of  G<^,  these  interests 
themselves  were  growing  in  value  and  were  de- 
manding a more  ample  recognition  and  satisfaction. 
In  every  department  of  human  life  and  action  the 
feature  of  a confident  and  exulting  appeal  to 
experience  is  most  marked.  Nature  stands  out  in 
its  endless  wonder  and  charm,  with  promise  of 
amazing  rewards  to  all  who  will  diligently  seek 
them.  Eager  explorers  give  the  world  to  humanity 
&&  the  sphere  of  action  and  achievement,  wherein 
the  mind  of  man  may  ctow  to  its  maturit3\ 
Human  history  thrills  with  interest,  as  it  records 
the  attainments  and  the  triumphs  as  well  as  the 
agonies  and  tragedies  of  real  men.  Nations  become 
conscious  of  themselves,  not  as  pupils  of  Church 
and  Empire,  but  as  independent  personalities  with 
careers  of  their  own.  Above  all  and  deeper  than 
all,  the  human  spirit  seeks  to  break  through  forms 
which  were  ostensibly  means  of  access  to  God,  but 
had  proved  to  be  barriers.  Formally,  the  move- 
ment we  know  as  the  Reformation  {q.v.)  was  an 
effort  . 

its 

theology.  KeaUy, 
more,  than  an  intellectual,  or  even  an  ethical, 
demand.  It  was  a quest  for  reality,  and  the 
direction  of  this  quest  was  towards  the  New  Testa- 
ment. In  essence  the  Reformation  was  a revival 
of  that  primitive  Christianity  which  had,  indeed, 
never  wholly  faded  from  the  Christian  consciousness. 
Along  with  the  piety  whose  roots  lay  in  the  old 
mystery-religions  there  had  come  down  through 
the  ages  a religion  whose  gospel  was  the  Gospels, 
whose  salvation  was  the  historic  Christ,  the  living 
Lord,  whose  creed  centred  in  the  redemptive  facts 
of  His  life,  death,  and  resurrection,  whose  piety 
was  an  immediate  access  to  Him  and  an  endeavour 
to  be  like  Him. 

When  absolutism,  ecclesiasticcd  and  dogmatic, 
proved  untenable,  this  religion  became  aware  of 
itself,  found  humcm  voices  in  which  to  utter  its 
message,  and  stood  forth  out  of  the  wreckage  of 
the  past  as  essential  Christianity,  changeless  as  the 
unclianging  love  of  God.  Such  a religion  reaches 
back  to  ultimate  unities  of  history  and  of  experi- 
ence which  no  dualistic  logic  can  express.  The 
Christianity  of  the  NT,  long  overlaid  by  dualism, 
is  a synthesis  of  elements  that  are  intellij^ble  only 
when  grasped  in  their  interrelations.  Its  note  is 
always  unity,  the  unity  of  life.  Salvation  comes 
to  the  individual  when  he  finds  himself  in  this 
unity,  not  absorbed  or  lost  or  suppressed,  but  lifted 
out  of  a false  separation,  and  so,  for  the  first  time, 
justified  in  his  individuaiity  and  guaranteed  in  the 
nillness  of  his  personality.  This  salvation  is  seen 
in  Christ.  We  find  God  in  Christ.  Christ  is  the 
incarnate  love  of  God.  He  is  the  divine  forgiveness, 
operating  in  the  completeness  of  God^  moral 
character  amid  the  conditions  of  human  sin  and 
misery.  He  is  this  because  of  what  He  actually 
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was,  and  did,  and  suffered.  Yet  His  existence  and 
His  power  are  not  limited  to  a few  years  of  time. 
He  meets  men  always  at  the  point  where  their  need 
of  Grod  is  deepest.  Christianity  is  the  historic 
Christ,  but  the  historic  Christ  is  timeless.  The 
sadvation  thus  presented  in  Christ  is  possessed  in 
faith.  What  faith  meant  in  Christian  experience 
could  not  be  understood  by  a theology  governed  by 
Greek  and  Latin  presuppositions,  ui  such  a 
theology  faith  was  only  a preliminary  step  to  a 
salvation  carried  on  by  a leg^  procedure  and 
issuing  finally  in  the  beatific  vision.  But  faith,  as 
it  deals  with  the  personal  Bedeemer,  is  an  action 
neither  mainly  intellectual,  as  in  assent,  nor 
emotional,  as  in  ecstasy.  It  is  the  action  in  which 
a soul,  in  full  self-consciousness  with  sober  self- 
udgment,  commits  itself  trustfully  to  the  ever- 
astmg  mercy,  convey^  in  the  person  and  work  of 
Christ.  It  is  the  act  in  which  a soul  passes  from 
self-assertion  to  self-realization,  througn  surrender 
to,  and  identification  with,  the  love  which,  in  the 
life  and  death  of  Jesus,  authenticates  itself  as 
divine  redemptive  efl&cacy.  No  activity  of  the 
human  spirit  could  be  more  unlike  surrender  to  a 
system  or  ecstatic  plun^  into  a sea  of  being.  It 
has  no  siffinities  with  ^man  le^lism  or  Neo- 
Platonic  mysticism.  It  implies  a nistoric  revela- 
tion and  a personal  relation  to  God.  It  permits 
no  machinery  of  mediation  and  has  no  use  for 
either  hierurgy  or  hierarchy.  In  it  the  soul  has 
immediate  access  to  the  Son  of  Gk>d  and  in  Him 
finds  the  Father.  This  experience  is  the  direct 
gift  of  God  in  Christ  and  confers  on  men  that 
priestly  privilege  which  non-Christian  religions, 
and  the  mediaeval  Church  after  them,  had  confined 
to  a special  and  narrow  caste.  Without  any 
apparatus  of  mysticism,  the  exercise  of  faith  carries 
^vith  it  the  blessing  which  is  the  eternal  quest  of 
the  human  spirit — union  to  Gk>d ; and  that  not  as 
an  impossible  blending  of  substances,  but  as  a 
relationship  in  which  the  man  who  gives  himself  to 
God  gains  fullness  of  personal  life,  while  he  draws 
increasing  wealth  of  knowledge  and  power  from  the 
communications  of  the  divine  Word  and  Spirit. 
Faith  is  generically  distinct  from  passivity.  It  is 
an  energy  of  the  souL  It  is  the  whole  energy  of 
the  soul  in  the  moral  sphere,  needing  no  supplement 
to  make  it  a condition  in  man  of  the  experience  of 
salvation.  Faith  sets  the  soul  on  that  moral  enter- 
prise whose  goal  is  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  of  divme  love,  revealed  and  guaranteed  in 
Christ.  The  relation  of  faith  and  works  is  not  a 
problem  for  faith.  There  can  be  no  faith  which  is 
not  a dynamic  issuing  in  service.  There  can  be  no 
gift  of  salvation  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  the 
summons  to  a redemptive  task. 

This  salvation  is  accomplished  as  a life  in  the 
Spirit.  Neither  Greek  mysticism  nor  Latin  legal- 
ism had  anv  room  for  the  work  of  the  Spirit. 
Theology  added  a locus  regsuding  the  Spirit, 
because  of  a clause  in  the  baptismal  formula  and 
because  of  certain  texts  which  it  was  impossible  to 
Ignore.  But  the  application  of  dualism  to  Christi- 
anity made  the  NT  idea  of  the  Spirit,  with  its 
intensely  Hebraic  a43sociations,  utterly  unintel- 
ligible. What  philosophy  ruled  out  and  theology 
could  not  interpret  Cbxistian  experience  grasped 
as  the  simplest,  divinest  fact.  To  believe  in  ChHst 
is  to  have  the  Spirit.  The  Spirit  is  not  a proposi- 
tion to  be  admitted ; it  is  a power  to  be  received 
and  exulted  in.  In  the  reaction  of  the  Spirit  the 
Christian  apprehension  of  God  reaches  its  deepest 
religious  truth.  God,  and  Christ,  and  the  fellow- 
ship of  believers  are  included  in  an  experience  of 
which  the  indwelling  Spirit  is  the  source  and  power. 
The  Christian  l^e  is  not  lived  outside  of  Gcid,  in  a 
region  where  human  effort  is  occasionally  reinforced 
by  infusion  of  grace.  It  is  not  dra^vn  into  the 
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divine  Being  or  Substance,  so  that  a unity  is 
reached  by  tne  suppression  of  man’s  individu^ty. 
It  is  lived  in  God  as  the  career  of  a personality 
which  has  a moral  function  in  God’s  universe  and 
is  called  on  to  discharge  it  with  entire  consecration, 
the  energy  for  fulfilment  being  supplied  continually 
by  the  immanent  Spirit  of  God.  It  is  a life  of 
intense  and  growing  intimacy  with  God,  in  which 
self-r^li^tion  becomes  complete  in  proportion  as 
God  is  discovered  to  be  the  source  and  sum  of  all 
moral  values  and  powers. 

The  NT  is  full  of  the  boldest  synonyms,  equiva- 
lences, and  correspondences,  which  Greek  theology 
could  make  nothing  of,  in  which,  however,  Christian 
experience  finds  at  once  its  interpretation  and  its 
nounshment.  God  and  Christ;  Christ  and  the 
Spirit ; the  Redeemer  and  the  redeemed ; the  love 
which  is  Gk>d  giving  Himself  to  man,  and  faith 
whi^  is  man  answering  the  approach  of  God; 
forgiveness  and  the  new  life;  reconciliation  and 
sanctification ; salvation  and  service ; salvation, 
present  and  to  come — all  such  seeming  contrasts, 
or  even  contradictions,  are  held  together  in  the 
unity  of  a living  experience.  F^om  the  point  of 
view  of  any  logic  kno>vn  to  the  ancient  world, 
Christianity  was  one  vast  paradox,  an  absurdity 
with  which  it  was  difficult  to  deal  seriously.  When, 
accordingly,  that  logic  was  adopted  by  the  Church 
as  the  instrument  of  its  self-expression,  the  result 
could  not  be  satisfactory.  The  incompatibility  of 
that  logic  with  Christianity  is  registered  in  Cnal- 
cedon,  makes  Augustine  the  fountain-head  of 
divergent  streams,  and  turns  the  mighty  structure 
of  mediseval  theology  into  an  intolerable  burden. 
The  disappointing  thing  in  the  theology  of  the 
Reformation  is  that  tliis  incompatibility  was  not 
discerned,  and  no  effort  was  made  to  substitute 
for  the  older  forms  others  more  adequate.  The  n ew 
life  which  was  moving  in  the  Church  of  the  16th 
cent.  * would  have  required  a wholly  new  theology 
to  match  it,  but  to  the  production  of  such  a theology 
the  Protestant  Church  was  for  the  time  unequal.’^ 

3.  The  continuity  of  mediaeval  forms  of  thought. 
— Of  the  two  strands  of  systematic  thought  which 
formed  the  traditional  dogma  it  may  be  said, 
broadly,  that  in  Lutheranism  we  have  the  con- 
tinuation of  Greek  and  Alexandrian  theology, 
while  Calvinism  continues  the  line  of  Latm 
theology.  In  Lutheranism  we  have  the  mystical 
union  of  Christ  and  the  believer,  the  communicatio 
xdiomatum  as  a theory  of  Christ’s  person,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence  in  the  Eucharist, 
all  conceived  in  the  vein  of  Greek  theology.  In 
Calvinism  we  have  the  governing  principle  of  the 
divine  sovereignty,  conceived  in  the  style  of  Roman 
imperialism.  By  means  of  this  organizing  idea  a 
systematic  theology  was  constructed  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  interest  of  dogmatic  completeness 
and  was  able  to  meet  Roman  dogma  with  a dog- 
matism as  finished  and  masterful.  In  virtue  of 
this  conception  also  an  ecclesiastical  polity  was 
devised  which  carried  into  the  new  age  the  old  idea 
of  the  Church  as  an  independent  and  imperial  body, 
representing  in  spiritual  things  the  supremacy  of 
strong  to  resist  aggression  and  insistent  in  its 
claim,  not  merely  to  bu  supported  by  the  State,  but 
to  give  to  the  State  guidance  and  rule  in  sdl  things 
pertaining  to  the  Eongdom  of  God. 

Lutheranism,  with  its  individualistic  and  mysti- 
cal tendencies,  made  the  Church,  as  in  the  old 
Greek  empiie,  subservient  to  the  State,  with 
portentous  results  in  the  history  of  Germany. 
Calvinism  made  men  and  nations  strong  to  resist 
despotism  and  created  nations  whose  passion  is 
liberty.  The  retention  by  Calvinism,  however, 
of  the  Latin  idea  of  Goa  made  impossible  any 
thorough  revision  of  dogma.  In  the  history  of  the 
1 I>enn67,  Christian  J>oetrins  RscondUationt  p.  92. 
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attempt  to  make  mediaeval  thought  serve  the 
purposes  of  Keformation  experience  there  are  three 
leading  phases.  ...  ^ , 

(a)  Tm  * satisfaction  * theory. — This  is  intended 
to  solve  that  central  problem  of  soteriology  which 
Anselm  was  the  first  to  face  explicitly  : Cwr  Deus 
hoTnot  Particularly,  why  was  the  Ci^  n^essary 
or,  at  least,  divinely  chosen,  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  sin  ana  form  the  warrant  of  human 
salvation  in  face  of  the  judgments  of  a holy  God 
and  the  sentence  of  im  accusing  conscience?  The 
category  of  satisfactiot  supplied  by  the  old  Latin 
theology  and  ap^ied  by  mediaeval  theology  to  the 
work  oi  Christ,  is  taken  over  by  Calvinism  without 
any  sense  of  its  inadequacy  to  represent  NT  truth 
and  life.  Indeed,  the  Calvinistic  use  of  it  is  more 
rigidly  Latin  even  than  that  common  in  mediaeval 
theologians.  In  Anselm  satisfaction  is  not  punish- 
ment, u indeed  an  alternative  to  it.  In  Aquinas 
satisfaction  is  punishment  of  a sort.  In  Calvin  the 
satisfaction  mad.e  in  the  suffering  of  the  Redeemer 
is  explicitly  auad  fully  penal.  The  im^ery  is  that 
of  a court  of  justice — m this  case  divine  justice— 
absolutely  unerring  and  altogether  inexorable  in 
judgment.  We  must  not  allow  the  terror  of  this 
scheme  to  confuse  us  as  to  its  moral  quality.  A 
Roman  emperor,  administering  the  aff^s  of  the 
world  in  accordance  with  a system  of  law  which  he 
has  ordained,  is  a far  better  God  than  an  oriental 
despot  whose  will  is  caprice,  or  a feudal  monarch 
punctilious  as  to  his  honour,  or  a pope  dispensing 
grace  for  a consideration.  Calvinism  is  making 
thorough  work  of  the  forensic  form  of  thought. 
The  real  demand  raised  by  the  logical  perfection  of 
the  Calvinistic  scheme  is  for  a reconsideration  of 
the  idea  of  God.  Is  the  God  of  Jesus  a magnified 
Roman  emperor  ? Is  this  the  Gk>d  whom  the 
penitent  and  the  believing  find  in  Christ?  Is 
salvation  purchasable  by  punishment  or  by  any 
other  device  known  to  law?  Is  the  Redeemer  a 
divine  Being,  who  is  just  human  enough  to  transact 
business  with  God  on  a basis  of  strict  legal  satis- 
faction? Is  justification  so  forensic  that  sanctifi- 
cation is  only  a required  addendum  to  be  carried 
on,  out  of  court,  oy  extra-legal  directions  and 
incentives?  The  Christian  consciousness  awaken- 
ing to  such  questions  will  leave  the  scheme  as  such 
on  one  side,  go  back  to  the  NT,  live  over  again  the 
experience  of  the  first  believers,  and  make  a new 
discovery  of  Jesus,  and  of  Gk>d  in  ELim. 

(5)  The  Socinian  criticism.  — Historically,  the 
most  acute  and  yet  the  most  fruitless  cnUcism 
of  the  forensic  theology  comes  from  Socinian- 
ism  ($.0.).  Sooinianism  is  the  continuation  of 
medisevsl  thought  in  its  last  ste^  of  abstractness 
and  formalism.  Its  God  is  the  S^tist  impersona- 
tion of  dominium  absolutum.  His  will  operates 
in  a moral  vacuum.  Sin  is  no  more  than  a private 
debt.  Atonement  is  superfluous.  The  Socinians 
are  simply  Scotists  who  nave  no  barrier  of  ecclesi- 
astical authority  to  prohibit  them  from  pursuing 
the  log^c  of  medisev^  thought  to  its  bitter  end. 
Their  system  is  mediseval  orthodoxy  turned  inside 
out.  Socinian  criticism  of  the  satisfaction  theory 
accordingly  is  directed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
that  absmutist  view  of  God  which  was  behind  the 
Latin  theology,  and  had  not  been  questioned  in 
the  Reformation  theology,  and  is  a formally  con- 
sistent application  of  it.  But,  since  that  idea  is 
not  the  Christian  idea  of  God,  the  Socinian  criticism 
does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  Christian  experience. 
It  may  be  formally  correct  to  say  with  Somnianism 
that  satisfaction  and  remission  exclude  one  another, 
that  grace  and  merit  are  contradictories,  but  no 
man  has  experienced  the  divine  forgiveness  apart 
from  the  love  that  suffered  on  the  Cross ; and  all 
the  redeemed  grasp  in  the  unity  of  experience  the 
yratuito  and  the  propter  Chmstwn,  It  may  be 


logically  absurd  to  say  that  God  made  satisfaction 
to  Himself  when  Christ  suffered  on  the  Cross.  But 
the  faith  that  receives  salvation  is  profoundly 
aware  that  God  is  in  that  action  and  passion  and 
is  charging  Himself  with  the  cost  of  redemption. 
The  satisfaction  theory  may  commit  the  grave 
ethical  and  theologic€d  error  of  holding  the  ^vine 
attributes  apart,  and  specially  of  pitting  holiness 
and  love  against  one  another ; but  an  ex^rimental 
knowledge  of  God  passes  by  all  such  impossible 
dissection  and  sees  in  Christ  the  whole  character 
of  God,  holy  in  love  amd  loving  in  holiness. 
Sooinianism  is  individualism.  Its  method  is  that 
of  formal  logic,  deducing  its  conclusions  from 
assumed  premisses.  The  strength  of  the  satisfac- 
tion theory  was  its  sense  of  the  necessary  relations 
of  Gk>d  and  man  in  a moral  universe.  Its  weakness 
lay  in  its  conception  of  that  universe  as  an  imperial 
realm,  govern^  by  an  absolute  monarch  and 
administered  by  strict  judicial  procedure.  The 
Christian  consciousness  has  accepted  this  concep- 
tion in  lieu  of  a better,  because  it  has  felt  that 
here,  rather  than  in  Sooinianism,  moral  values  and 
redenmtive  forces  were  secured. 

(c)  T?ie  Grotian  com^omise. — Grotius  (q.u.)  sets 
out  to  defend  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  satisfaction 
against  the  Socinian  criticism.  Yet  he  shares  with 
Arminianism  the  Scotist  conception  of  the  domin- 
ium  absolutum.  God  is  under  no  obligation  to 
inflict  punishment  for  breach  of  His  law.  Grotius 
rejects  the  category  of  private  right,  according  to 
which  sin  was  a debt  which  it  was  open  to  Goa  to 
remit  at  His  own  discretion  without  satisfaction. 
But  he  remains  within  the  circle  of  Latin  thought 
in  regarding  God  under  the  analogy  of  head  of  the 
State.  The  State,  however,  is  not  an  empire,  and 
God  is  not  a feudal  lord ; He  rules  with  enlightraed 
and  constant  regard  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  His  subjects.  Wisdom  and  benevolence  deter- 
mine His  dealings  with  His  people.  They  sin,  no 
doubt,  but  their  sins  cannot  re^ly  injure  God  ; 
neither  His  honour  nor  His  justice  requires  that 
He  shall  punish  sin ; but,  as  a beneficent  ruler,  He 
cannot  allow  the  presence  of  sin  in  His  dominions. 
He  employs  penalty,  accordingly,  simply  as  the 
proper  means  towards  the  end  in  view.  That  end 
IB  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  restraint  of 
transgression.  The  whole  conception  exactly 
reproduces  the  ideal  of  statesmanship,  when 
absolutism  in  politics  is  giving  way  to  the  modem 
conception  of  a well-ordered  realm,  where  human 
life  and  happiness  sxe  reasonably  secure.  It 
belongs  to  God’s  surpassing  wisdom  that  He  did 
devise  an  adequate  scheme,  by  which  the  benefits 
of  penalty  comd  be  secured  to  His  realm,  without 
the  odious  necessity  of  inflicting  the  extreme 
penalty  of  the  law  upon  law-breakem.  Suppose 
His  Son,  the  heir  to  the  divine  dominion,  B^imself 
guiltless  of  any  offence,  were  to  receive  in  His 
person,  not,  of  course,  punishment,  but  such  pains 
as  might  be  a vivid  and  awful  symbol  of  punish- 
ment, would  not  this  make  such  a profound 
impression  on  the  mind  of  beholders,  conscious  of 
what  was  appointed  them  by  the  law  of  the  State, 
that  they  would  recoil  from  sin  and  avoid  those 
dreadful  consequences  of  law-breaking  which  had 
received  in  the  passion  of  the  Redeemer  so  tremen- 
dous an  illustration  ? Faith  can  draw  nourishment 
from  faulty  metaphors  and  ill-drawn  pictures. 
But  surely  there  never  waa  a worse  doctrine  of 
salvation  than  that  which  represents  the  Cross  as 
a triumph  of  administrative  wisdom,  securing  a 
condition  of  public  order  in  which  people  may  live 
leisured  ana  pleasant  lives,  undisturbed  by  the 
malign  activities  of  criminals  and  revolutionan^. 
The  worst  features  of  the  Greek  and  the  Latm 
conceptions  of  God,  with  the  Abelardian  impres- 
sionism thrown  in,  are  reproduced  in  the  Grotian 
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reading  of  the  satisfaction  theory.  Analogy  for 
analogy,  that  of  civil  government  is  worse  than 
that  of  the  court-room.  The  latter  suggests  at 
least  the  inevitableness  of  a mors!  or<mr.  The 
former  is  coloured  by  the  changeableneas  of 
political  expediency.  The  obvious  criticism  upon 
^th  is  that  they  are  mere  analogies,  or  metaphors, 
or  illustrations,  which  do  not  and  cannot  express 
the  whole  Christian  truth. 

3.  The  disintegn'^^tion  of  dos:ma. — The  Grotian 
theory  is  the  death-knell  of  scholasticism,  whether 
medisBval  or  Protestant.  It  represents  the  ex- 
haustion of  forms  of  thought  which  had  come 
down  through  the  ages  uncriticized  and  unrevised. 
The  ^eat  upheaval  of  the  Beformation  is 
beginxung  to  tell  in  the  remon  of  doctrinal 
rraexion.  At  first,  however,  the  endeavour  after 
a new  theology  takes  destructive  form.  The 
disintenation  01  the  dogmatic  system  constructed 
under  Greek  and  Latin  influence  proceeded  along 
various  lines  of  thoug^ht  with  intensifying  force, 
till  Kant*s  drastic  criticism  re-stated  the  whole 
problem  of  man’s  relation  to  Gk)d  and  the  world 
and  demanded  a new  solution.  Three  movements 
within  this  period  are  of  special  interest  and 
importance. 

(a)  Pietism  is  a peculiarly  Continental  phen- 
omenon, which  has  its  English  parallel  in  Revival- 
ism. Pietism  is  a revolt  against  three  forces 
which  had  oppressed  the  human  spirit  and  had 
hindered  the  deepening  of  Christian  experien^: 
against  intellectualism,  which  had  turned  faith 
into  the  acceptance  of  dogmatic  propositions ; 
against  institutionalism,  which  had  subjected  the 
individual  to  an  external  authority ; against 
professionalism,  which  had  made  theology  the 
provinoe  of  experts  and  had  excluded  the  lay  mind 
m>m  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  re- 
flective thought.  It  demands  piety  as  the  test  of 
Christian  standing.  It  asserts  the  need  of  an 
individual  relation  to  Gk>d  and  the  ri^t  of  the 
individual  to  the  dignity  of  a child  of  Gpd  and  a 
freeman  in  the  realm  of  spiritual  realities.  It 
stands  independently  related  to  dogma  and  places 
upon  it  a pragmatic  valuation,  according  as  it 
ministera  to  the  wealth  of  the  soul’s  inner  life.  In 
all  this  pietism  was  occupying  Reformation  ground. 
At  the  same  time,  it  did  not  occupy  precisely  the 
same  position  towards  dogma  as  did  the  theologians 
of  the  J^formation.  They  believed  in  systematiza- 
tion and  were  consciousuy  constructive  in  their 
efforts.  The  pietists  disregarded  system  and 
concentrated  on  those  doctimes  which  were  dis- 
tinctly experiential  in  their  import  and  were 
susceptible  of  psychological  exposition.  If  they 
had  generalized  this  method,  they  would  have 
anticipated  modern  thought  in  a remarkable 
degree.  AlS  it  was,  their  chief  interest  lay^  in  the 
experiences  of  the  individual  soul ; and  the^  main 
theological  work  was  done  in  connexion  with  the 
fact  01 conversion  and  the  process  of  sanctification. 

The  merits  and  defects  of  pietism^  and  its 
English  equivalents  in  more  recent  times  are 
patent.  They  awoke  the  conscience  and  appealed 
for  faith  with  prophetic  fervour  and  power.  ^ They 
inspired  magnificent  evangelistic  and  mismonary 
enterprises.  They  set  in  operation  hxmanitaiian 
work,  which  endured  long  a^r  the  special  relimous 
conceptions  that  attended  its  beginning  had  been 
forgotten.  At  the  same  time,  their  conception  of 
salvation  was  narrowly  subjective  and  tend^  to 
concentrate  attention  on  states  of  the  soul’s  inner 
experience  and  to  erect  as  standard  of  Christian 
perfection  msthetic  and  emotional  delights  rather 
than  righteousness  and  truth.  Such  a salvation 
omits  three-quarters  of  life  from  its  purview  and 
makes  duty  and  virtue  an  annex  to  Christian 
experience  rather  than  its  product  and  its  verifica- 


tion. This  subjectivism  has  resulted,  too,  in  a 
lowered  conception  of  the  Church  as  the  sphere 
and  instrument  of  the  Christian  salvation  and  in 
a tendency  to  revert  towards  separatism  and 
qmetism  (g.v.).  The  result  has  been  to  deprive 
^e  Church  of  its  richest  and  most  vital  elements 
and  to  condemn  it  to  barrenness  and  futility.  Men 
have  been  repelled  alike  by  the  narrowness  of 
an  individualistic  piety  and  by  the  abstrac- 
tions of  dogmatic  theology  and  institutionalized 
Christianity. 

(6)  Mysixcism. — Formalism  and  extemalism  in 
all  ages  produce  mysticism,  and  the  essence  of 
mysticism  is  ever  the  same.  Accordingly,  when 
we  note  the  ominous  development  of  Protestant 
scholasticism,  we  eagerly  await  the  appearance 
of  the  mystic  protest.  JHor  are  we  disappointed. 
Mystics  confront  the  Protestant  ascendsmcy  and 
invite  elect  souls  to  draw  apart  from  institutional 
Christianity  and  ^d  God  in  the  depths  of  their 
own  souls.  The  most  interesting  and  influential 
of  these  intense  spmtual  individualists  were, 
undoubtedly,  the  Quakers,  who  found  in  a 
Scotsman,  Barclay  of  Ury,  their  ablest  systematic 
thinker.  This  Aberdeenshire  laird  dared  te  oppose 
the  Calvinism  which  held  the  great  majority  01  his 
feUow-oountrymen  in  what  he  believed  to  be  gross 
darkness.  He  did  not  mean,  indeed,  to  deny  the 
objective  ground  on  which  the  traditional  ortho- 
doxy, Roman  and  Reformed  alike,  had  based  the 
fact  of  salvation.  But  he  placed  alongside^  of  the 
historic  fact  an  inward  mystery,  whose  singular 
value  tends  to  make  the  other  unnecessary. 

There  ia  % * two-fold  redemption*;  the  first  ‘performed  and 
aocompliehed  by  Chriit  /or  ue  In  His  cniciflea  body  without 
us,'  the  other  * wrought  by  Chritt  in  us,  which  no  lets  properly 
Is  called  and  aooounted  a redemption  than  the  former.  By 
the  first  ' we  are  put  into  a oapadly  of  sslvatioii.’  By  toe 
second  *we  witness  thla  capacity  brought  Into  act.'  The 
historically  procured  ‘capacity,’  however,  is  really  not  needed. 
God  has  given  Ohrlst  as  a light  which  * enlighteneih  the  hearts 
of  aU  for  a time,  in  order  to  salvation  . . . and  would  work  OTt 
the  salvation  of  aU  if  not  resisted.’  This  light  is  ’a  spiritual 
substance  which  may  be  felt  in  the  soul  and  apprehended.' 
This  Light  is  seen  in  the  historic  Christ,  yet  the  history  and  the 
mystery  of  Ohrlst  fall  apart.  ’The  history  is  profitable  a^ 
comfortable  with  the  my^ry  and  never  without  it : but  the 
mystery  is  and  may  be  profiUble  without  the  esmlicit  and 
outward  knowledge  of  the  nistory.*  ’ In  regard  Christ  ia  in  all 
os  in  a seed,  yea,  and  that  he  never  is  nor  can  be  separate  from 
that  pure  and  holy  seed  and  light  which  is  in  all  men,  there- 
fore may  it  be  said  in  a larger  eense,  that  he  is  in 
therefore,  is  not  bound  up  with  any  historic  facts : and  Christ 
becomes  other  the  Jesue  of  history.  He  ia  the  Xom 
<nr«0Ai«rue<St  of  old  Greek  thought.  ’ As  many  as  resist  not  this 
Ikrht,  but  receive  the  same,  it  becomes  in  them  an  holy,  pure  ^ 
spiritual  birth,  bringing  forth  holiness,  righteouro^,  pt^. 
and  aU  those  other  Messed  truths  which  are  aooepUble  to  God. 
’This  inward  birth  of  Christ  in  man'  is  that  by  which  wo  fro 
’made  lust’  and  so  Justified ; for  Justification  means  ’znak^ 
one  Just,  and  not  reputizig  one  mer^  such,  and  is  all  one  with 
sancrificatiOD.'  ^ 

The  good  laird’s  interest  in  righteousness  ia  deep 
and  true,  and  his  protest  against  the  * satisfaction  ’ 
theory  is  intelligible.  But  the  background  of  bm 
thought  is  none  other  than  Neo-Platonism.  His 
conception  of  salvation  would  be  as  blank  and 
empty  as  the  mystic  plunge  into  the  Absolute, 
were  it  not  for  the  accident  that  Barclay  was  a 
devout  believer  in  Christ,  deeply  exercised  in  Christy 
ian  experience.  Quakerism  has  lovely  frmte 
has  a strong  fascination  for  all  who  have  felt  the 
fruitlessness  of  inteUectualism.  But  in  its^  it 
has  the  instability  and  incommnnicableness  of  the 
mystic  rapture.  The  Christian  salvation  ^not 
be  separated  from  the  redemptive  action  of  God  m 
history.  Mystics  abound  throughout  Christendom 
during  the  17th  and  18th  centunea.  They  provide 
a refuge  in  the  midst  of  that  dogmatism  which 
their  mfluence  tended  to  destroy.  They  are  in- 
tensely interesting  personalities.  Bat  there  *10 
advance  in  their  thought  beyond  the  point  reached 

prop. 


i An  Apology  for  UU  True  ChrUtian  Divinity,  London,  1«78. 
op.  viLJSf. 
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by  Plotinus,  and  the  differences  between  them  do 
not  obscure  the  identi^  of  their  central  positions.^ 

(c)  RcUionaZism.  — Keflective  thought  has  a 
necessary  function  in  reference  to  religious  experi- 
ence. This  function  it  does  not  exercise  alone, 
but  always  in  conjunction  with  conscience,  feeling, 
and  will. 

Knowledgre  in  the  NT  is  * not  an  abstractly  intellectual  view 
of  Christianity  . . . not  only  a deeper  comprehension  of  the 
Christian  revelation  Itself,  but  a deeper  insiffht  into  its  practical 
significance  and  obligations.  . . . Some  suoi  thing— not  in  the 
sense  of  a specolation  a priori,  without  ethical  inspiration,  but 
in  the  sense  of  an  expression  and  interpretation  of  Christian 
faith,  which  shall  be  pervaded  throughout  by  the  spiritual  virtue 
of  that  faith — seems  to  be  set  before  us  by  the  NT  writers  as  the 
ideal  of  “ knowledge."  * > 

Suppose,  however,  the  intellectual  element  in 
this  complex  function  of  the  mind  were  isolated 
from  aU  other  elements  and  erected  into  a stand- 
ard of  the  truth  and  value  of  a living  religious 
experience,  it  is  plain  that  the  result  would  be 
defective.  The  tendency  to  such  false  isolation 
and  elevation  of  intellect  lies  close  at  hand,  and 
theology  in  all  ages  has  felt  it  as  a temptation. 
When  the  temptation  is  yielded  to,  the  result  is 
rationalism  (g.v. ).  Practically , it  means  * salvation 
by  wisdom.’  Religion  is  cast  into  propositional 
form.  The  acceptance  of  this  form  is  treated  as 
the  condition  of  salvation.  Salvation  is  intellect- 
ualized  and  thereby,  of  course,  emptied  of  its  vital 
force.  In  post-Reformation  thought  prior  to  Kant 
rationalism  reigned  supreme.  On  the  one  side,  it 
assumed  the  form  of  dogmatic  orthodoxy  and  pro- 
fessed to  be  a formal  and  systematic  presentation 
of  saving  truth.  The  more  rigorously  the  logic  of 
the  understanding  was  applied  to  the  fullness  of 
religious  life,  the  more  elaborate  the  system 
bec^e,  and  the  less  able  it  was  to  sustain  its  own 
weight.  Controversies  broke  out,  sects  multiplied, 
weapons  of  mutual  exclusion  were  employed,  and 
salvation  was  disfigured  by  the  very  process  that 
was  meant  to  defend  it.  On  the  other  side, 
rationalism  appears  as  criticism  of  dogma.  At  first 
the  movement  is  not  directed  against  the  content 
of  the  Christian  revelation.  Men  like  Baxter 
among  the  Nonconformists  or  the  Cambridge 
Platonists  among  the  Anglicans  are  in  full  sym- 
pathy with  evangelical  Christianity.  But  they 
are  repelled  by  the  Protestant  scholasticism.  The 
Cambridge  men,  in  particular,  occ^ied  the  position 
of  the  Alexandrian  theologians.  They  are  seeking 
to  do  a genuinely  oonstructive  work  in  theology. 
They  have  borrowed  their  ruling  principles,  how- 
ever, from  the  Alexandrians — ^jnst  as  the  Alexan- 
drians borrowed  from  prevalent  Greek  modes  of 
thought.  They  did  not  estimate  correctly  the 
nature  and  issues  of  the  principles  they  were  thus 
assuming,  smd  they  were  brought  near  the  result 
that  ever  haunts  Greek  thou^t.  viz.  the  under- 
valuing of  the  historical  basis  of  redemption  and 
the  relapae  into  mysticism.  Their  Platonism  is 
really  Neo-Platonism.  Their  chief  value  is  that 
they  created  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  Christian 
soul  might  grow  in  sweetness  of  spirit  and  toler- 
ance of  judgment.  After  all,  however,  theirs  was 
a cloistered  virtue.  They  were  not  able  to  inter- 
pret Christianity  afresh  to  a generation  under  the 
control  of  dogmatism.  The  critical  process  took 
further  and  more  aggressive  shape  in  the  move- 
ment of  which  EngUsh  Deism  is  the  best- 

known  representative.  This  movement  is  as 
intellectualist  fm  the  orthodoxy  it  combated.  Its 
aim  is  not  to  dispense  with  dogma,  but  to  reduce 
the  dogmatic  system  to  an  easier  compass.  Christi- 
wity  is  stili  gnosis ; but  its  propositions  can  be  cut 
down  to  a few  brief  statements.  Salvation  is  still 
by  wisdom  ; but  the  opinions  offered  for  acceptance 

t*e  Quakers ; cf.  J.  H.  Overton, 
Wwtam  Lat^jy  on  juror  and  Myttve,  London,  1881.  op.  418-i20 

* Denney,  BDB,  art.  * Knowledge* 


are  such  as  will  find  the  minimum  of  opposition 
from  the  human  understanding.  Such  reduction 
of  dogma  has  no  religious  value.  Rather,  it  accent- 
uates the  essential  evil  of  all  dogma.  It  accentuatee 
that  * usurpation  of  the  understanding  ’ which  makes 
rationalism  so  strong  in  its  attack  on  orthodoxy  and 
so  useless  as  a contribution  to  the  higher  life  of  the 
spirit.  Further,  a rationalism  that  cleaves  to  a 
few  dogmas  is  powerless  against  an  application  of 
its  own  rigorous  method,  vmich  discards  all  dogma 
and  delivers  the  human  mind  once  for  all  from  all 
bondage  to  external  authority.  Christianity  was 
never  so  near  extinction  as  m the  period  which 
began  with  the  Protestant  dogmatio  and  ended 
with  dogmatio  atheism.  The  root  of  all  the  evil 
is  plain.  Theology  has  lost  touch  with  life.  It 
has  ceased  to  be  a real  soteriology.  It  has  betaken 
itself  to  system-building  and  has  forgotten  its  true 
task,  the  interpretation  of  the  Christian  salvation 
818  an  actual  experience  of  living  men. 

4.  The  movement  towards  reconstruction. — In 
place  of  decadent  scholasticism  there  came  a great 
return  to  experience.  In  every  depsui^ment  of 
thought  there  is  an  abandonment  of  scholastic 
methods  and  a recurrence  to  the  f8Uit8  of  life. 
Physical  science  enters  confidently  into  its  king- 
dom. The  historicsJ  method  of  study,  critical  m 
its  approaches,  constructive  in  its  adm,  governs 
proceiaure  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Literature 
emerges  out  of  pedantry  and  formalism  and  becomes 
vivid,  human,  free,  and  vsiried.  Social  ajid  econ- 
omic forces  gain  increasing  practical  amd  scientific 
recognition.  Deeper  and  more  influentiad  than  adl 
these  efforts  after  reality  is  the  revival  of  religion 
which  charaeterized  the  second  half  of  the  18th 
cent.,  continued  during  most  of  the  19th  cent.,  and 
spread  through  all  lands  occupied  by  daughter 
cnurches  of  the  Reformation.  As  in  tnat  century 
when  Christianity  was  bom  and  in  that  which  saw 
the  collapse  of  mediaevalism,  so  now  men  became 
deeply  penetrated  by  a sense  of  the  need  of  divine 
redemptive  power  to  deliver  them  from  the  moral 
evils  which  afflicted  them.  All  problems  of  life 
and  thought  were  seen  to  run  bau^k  to  the  ultimate 
problem  of  man’s  relation  to  God.  Salvation,  as 
in  the  Ist  cent,  and  in  the  16th,  was  an  imperious 
demand  of  the  human  spirit.  As  in  those  two 
great  epochs  of  religious  nistory,  the  response  to 
this  ne^  came  in  a new  proclamation  of  the  love 
of  God,  manifested  in  the  life  amd  suffering  of  the 
historic  Redeemer.  Christianity  was,  as  it  were, 
reborn  in  the  consciousness  of  men,  and  something 
of  the  gladness  and  power  of  NT  days  re-visitea 
the  fainting  Church. 

Theolo^  and  philosophy  in  this  period  alike 
address  themselves  to  oonstructive  work.  In  such 
an  endeavour  the  activities  and  results  of  the  patst 
could  not  be  forgotten.  All  the  greater  forms 
of  ancient  thought  are  reproduced.  Yet  there  are 
deep  lines  of  demarcation  which  separate  modem 
thought  from  those  typical  forms  which,  after 
eighteen  centuries  of  dominamce,  perished  under 
the  criticism  of  Hume  amd  the  yet  more  tliorough- 
going  criticism  of  Kant.  The  broad  distinction 
consists  in  this:  that,  whereas  amcient  thought, 
in  its  Greek  and  Latin  forma  and  in  its  mediaeval 
continuation,  is  governed  by  metaphysical  dualism, 
modem  thought,  in  all  its  forms,  has  abandoned 
the  attempt  to  construct  a universe  out  of  two 
opposed  elements.  The  Greek  idea  of  an  Absolute, 
out  of  relation  to  the  finite,  to  be  reached  by  a 
supra-rational  endeavour  of  soul,  is  finally  sur- 
rendered. The  Absolute,  however  defined,  must 
be  conceived  ais  manifesting  itself  in  the  fullness 
of  life,  to  be  apprehended,  merefore,  not  by  going 
outside  of  experience,  but  by  penetrating  to  the 
heart  of  experience  and  reaching  that  which  is  at 
once  the  highest  vadue  amd  the  supreme  readity. 
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How 


The  problem,  in  one  word,  ia  reconciliation. 

Lb  man  to  discern  and  apnropriate  the  fundamental 
unity  through  which  all  human  interesta  are  to 
be  reconciled  and  harmonized?  It  is  the  under- 
lying problem  of  economics,  of  social  and  political 
science,  as  well  as  of  philosophy  in  its  oroadest 
range  and  of  theology  in  its  specific  task.  Salva- 
tion is  conceived  as  essentially  functional  and 
organic.  The  effort  is  made  to  combine  two  aspects 
of  salvation  which  had  been  often  held  apaH.  The 
one  is  the  objective  and  historic:  the  unifying  of 
life  cannot  take  place,  in  idea  merely ; it  must  be 
wrought  out  for  men  in  a history,  if  it  is  ever  to 
be  appropriated  by  men  as  an  inspiration  and  a 
power.  The  other  is  the  subjective  and  experi- 
ential : the  action  in  which  reconciliation  is 
achieved  cannot  be  an  isolated  historic  incident. 
Salvation  is  not  a transaction.  It  is  an  action 
indecKi,  but  such  an  action  as  is  continued  in  the 
experience  of  men  and  does  really  organize  human 
life  into  a living  uni^.  The  19th  cent,  is  remark- 
able for  its  interest  in  history.  It  is  the  period  of 
* lives  of  Christ  * ; so  confident  is  it  that  what  it 
needs  is  to  be  found  in  Him,  if  only  He  were 
properly  understood.  It  is  remarkable,  also,  for 
its  mtense  concern  with  human  welfare.  The  con- 
stant political  upheavals  which  mark  its  course  axe 
suborainate  in  importance  to  the  goal  of  social 
improvement  which  they  are  suppo^,  often  mis- 
takenly, to  attain.  No  way  of  salvation  which 
does  not  issue  in  the  moral  uplift  of  the  individual 
and  of  society  can  make  successful  appeal  to  the 
modem  mind.  Atonement  must  be  reaX  at-one- 
ment,  of  man  and  God,  and  of  man  with  man. 
When  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  day  we 
survey  the  field  and  note  the  many  volumes  and 
all  their  plans  and  schemes,  we  perceive  that,  amid 
this  bewildering  variety,  there  is  one  wntrolling 
quest,  viz.  for  a secure  aoctrine  of  salvation.  This 
aoes  not  mean  that  the  modem  mind  will  ev^ 
bind  upon  itself  ^e  intolerable  yoke  of  a dogmatic 
system.  Still,  as  it  surveys  a century  of  varied 
and  intense  activity,  as  it  finds  all  gains  and  values 
imperilled  in  the  great  disaster  of  a world  war,  as 
it  looks  forward  to  an  ora  of  reconstmction,  it  does 
require  that  the  forces  of  redemption  shaU  be  under- 
stood, so  that  humanity  shall  be  saved  with  a salva- 
tion which  shall  atone  for  unspeakable  wrong, 
repair  intolerable  waste  €md  injury,  and  compre- 
hend all  nations  in  mutual  service  and  helpfulness. 

Success  in  the  effort  to  reach  a truly  organic  idea 
of  salvation  has  been  veiy  v^ed.  Certain  types 
of  doctrine  may  be  distinguished  in  the  leadmg 
thinkers  of  the  period.  Amnities  with  past  con- 
ceptions may  be  noted,  with  a constant  reaching 
out  after  more  concrete  modes  of  thou^t. 

(a)  Salvation  by  toisdom. — The  old  Greek  intel' 
lectualism  has  its  modem  representatives  in  He{^ 
and  the  great  Hnglish  thinkers  who  carry  on  the 
idealist  tradition.  Let  the  idea  of  God  bo  <»n- 
ceived  as  that  of  a self-differentiating  unity.  Let 
the  element  of  difference  appear  in  the  individual’s 
intense  consciousness  of  nimself,  with  separate 
rights  and  claims.  It  is  plain,  then,  what  sm  ^d 
salvation  mean.  Sin  is  the  turning  of  the  self 
against  the  unity  which  alone  ^ves  it  meaning. 
Salvation  will  be  the  dying  to  this  selfish  s^f  and 
the  affirmation  by  the  self  of  its  oneness  with  the 
universal  Self,  in  whose  completeness  all  elements 
of  difference  lose  their  separateness  and  are  recon- 
ciled to  one  another.  *I)ie  to  live’  is  the  ^sjyl 
which  each  individual  must  preach  to  himself.  I** 
the  act  in  which  he  thus  dies  he  enters  a new  life. 
In  the  life  thus  reached  by  death  his  sin  is  swn  to 
be  lifted  from  him.  It  has  been  already  borne 
by  the  universal  consciousness,  of  which  He  is  by 
nature  a partaker,  to  which  he  owes  both  the 
possibility  of  sin  and  the  power  of  redemption. 


Historic  Christianity  sees  this  unity  with  the  divine 
exhibited  supremely  in  the  consciousness  of  Christ. 
The  ordinary  man  will  do  well  to  attach  himself  to 
that  great  discoverer  of  the  way  of  salvation.  But 
the  salvation  is  not  dependent  on  Jesus,  and  there 
is  no  need  or  room  for  trust  in  Him.  The  salva- 
tion is  the  discovery  by  the  individual  of  his  one- 
ness with  God;  and  it  is  made  by  sheer  force  of 
thought. 

No  philosophy  was  ever  more  reli^ous.  It  is 
Neo-Pmtonism  purged  of  dualism.  It  is  Platonism 
interpreted,  corrected,  enriched.  But  it  is  not 
Christianity.  The  dualism  it  supposes  itself  to 
have  transcended  is  sunk  too  deep  m human  nature 
to  be  exorcized  by  a formulsu  God  is  more  than 
an  idea,  even  than  *the  Idea.’  Christ  is  more 
thsin  an  illustration  of  a process  of  thought. 
Salvation  by  wisdom  is  for  an  intellectual  ^ute. 
It  is  neither  universal,  final,  nor  effective. 

(b)  ScUvation  by  feeling. — Intellectualism  never 
faiils  to  produce  the  protest  of  feeling.  Over 
against  the  makers  of  systems  and  the  keen-witted 
destroyers  of  systems  stand  continually  the  great 
company  of  the  mystics.  Jacobi,  stirrM  bo^  by 
the  success  and  by  the  failure  of  Kant’s  criticai 
philosophy,  maintains  that  the  mere  understanding 
r>«.n  inueed  bring  us  only  to  phenomena.  The 
realities  of  God  and  the  spiritual  life  are  inaccess- 
ible to  its  procedure.  They  are  not,  however, 
on  that  account  out  of  reach.  Another  facidty, 
which  sometimes  he  calls  * faith  * and  sometimes 
* reason,’  conducts  us  to  the  stmreme  realities  and 
gives  us  a direct  perception  of  them.  The  same 
mystical  vein  is  present  in  Schleiermacher  (j.v.), 
combined  with  a strong  sense  of  the  value  oi  the 
historic  redemption  in  Christ  and  of  the  organic 
fullness  of  the  Christian  life.  Religion  is  neither 
philosophy,  nor  theology,  nor  ethic.  Its  sour^ 

: s deep  beneath  intellect  and  wilL  It  consists  in 
a state  of  soul  wherein  ordinary^  activities  are 
suppressed  and  the  whole  being  is  surrendered 
to  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  presence  of 
the  Infinite.  This  condition  is  the  very  essence 
of  salvation.  The  Christian  religion  owes  its 
supremacy  to  the  fact  that  in  it  this  sense  of  the 
Infinite  and  the  soul’s  absolute  dependence  upon 
it  is  evoked,  and  maintained,  in  a uniq^ue  degree. 
Christ  holds  the  central  place  in  this  religion 
because  He  lived  habituaUy  in  this  consciousness 
of  God’s  presence.  The  Church,  as  the  fellowship 
of  those  who  trace  their  new  life  to  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  is  the  organ  whereby  Christ’s  consciousness 
of  God  is  to  be  disseminated  throughout  humanity. 
In  Ritschl’s  words : 


feUowship  of  those  who  resemble  Him.  j j 

Schleiermacher’s  message  was  life  mom  the  dead 
dying  of  intellectualism.  It  was 
out  of  a narrow  groove  and  ai 


to  a Church 

pietism  lifted  out  c , = • 

to  the  widest  problems  of  phUosophy  and  relimon. 
It  communicated  an  impulse  to  thwlogy  which 
has  never  ceased  to  act,  re^mg  it  to  ito  real 
function  as  interpreter  of  the  Church  s life.  It 
was  a determined  effort  to  deliver  mysticism  from 
the  twin  errors  which  contmually  tmunt  ib—the 
undervaluing  of  history  and  the  isolation  of  the 
individuaL  Christ  and  the  Church  are  brought 
within  the  scope  of  the  mystic  expenenoe  ^d  are 
made  essential  to  it.  Yet,  after  all,  religion,  m 
Schleiermacher  conceives  it,  is  essenti^ly  mysti- 
cism. It  implies  the  dualism  which  is  the  pre- 
supposition of  Neo-Platonism  ^d  which  reem 
evSa  in  Spinozism.  The  Infimte  does  “ 
abeorb  the  finite.  Salvation  does  me^  the  dis- 
solution of  the  soul  in  the  rapti^of  i^s 
l A Critical  Hitt,  of  tJu 

and  Iteoonoiliaticn,  log.  tr.,  Bdlnburgh,  1872,  p.  467. 
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the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal.  The  power  in  virtue 
of  which  man  reaches  the  Infinite  is  not  the 
intellect  or  the  will ; neither  is  it  faith,  in  the 
NT  and  Reformation  sense  of  fidxicia.  Reli^on 
is  not  action,  nor  does  it  urge  men  to  activity. 
It  is  the  soul  feeling  itself  as  one  with  Grod.  Gk>d, 
in  such  an  experience,  is  not  viewed  as  personal. 
Schleiermacher,  like  all  mystics,  shrinks  from  the 
popular  languaige  which  makes  of  God  an  indi- 
vidual like  all  other  individuals,  only  bigger  and 
stronger.  But  he  carries  this  reverence  to  the 
characteristic  mystical  position  that  ' omnia  deter- 
minatio  est  negatio  * ; and  in  this  denial  of  pre- 
dicates to  God  personality  too  is  lost.  With  it 
there  is  lost  also  the  conception  of  a divine  end, 
and  a divine  historic  action,  and  a redemption 
which  is  an  achievement  of  love.  In  spite  of  the 
Christian  doctrinal  construction  and  the  beauti- 
fully Christian  spirit,  we  are  still  at  the  point 
where  mysticism  resolutely  abides,  at  which  (Ova- 
tion is  an  ineffable  and  incommunicable  experience 
of  the  individual  soul,  not  merely  immediate,  but 
nnmediated  by  any  Saviour  or  any  saving  deed. 
At  this  point  mysticism  and  Christianity  part 
company.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  exhaustion 
which  attended  the  close  of  the  19th  cent.,  and  the 
destruction  of  all  institutional  forms  of  life  which 
has  marked  the  second  decade  of  the  20th  cent., 
there  has  prevailed  a deep  and  wide-spread 
interest  in  mysticism.  Its  historic  representatives 
are  being  sympathetically  studied.  Its  psycho- 
logical elements  are  being  analyzed.  To  it,  as  to 
the  essence  of  religion,  men  are  being  recalled, 
and  in  it,  it  is  hoped,  they  will  unite  in  a com- 
munity of  soul  which  disregards  divergences  of 
ecclesiastical  connexion.  Sects  are  springing  up 
in  which — e.y.,  ‘ Christian  Science*  (g'.v.) — m spite 
of  the  grotesque  ignorance  they  display,  we  can 
see  that  a mystic  influence  is  at  work,  giving  them 
any  real  value  they  may  possess.  The  net  result 
is  the  same  as  in  any  other  era  in  which  mysticism 
has  arisen.  Its  value  lies  in  its  protest.  Its  weak- 
ness lies  in  its  dualism  and  individualism.  Its 
presuppositions  are  not  those  of  Christianity,  and 
its  salvation  is  radically  distinct  from  that  with 
which  Christianity  meets  the  need  of  man — ^in  the 
1st  cent.,  in  the  16th,  or  the  20th. 

(c)  SadvaHon  ly  potoer  of  will. — Stoicism,  like 
mysticism,  stands  strong  in  a period  of  intellectual 
impoverishment  and  moral  anarchy.  It  differs, 
at  least  in  its  prima^  form,  by  being  the  assertion, 
and  not  the  despair,  of  s^f.  Mysticism  carries 
the  denial  of  things  finite  one  degree  farther  than 
Stoicism  and  denies  the  sufficiency  of  the  ^ite 
subject.  The  lesson  of  the  history  of  thought  is 
that  mysticism  diagnoses  the  need  of  man  more 
thoroughly  than  Stoicism.  It  is  precisely  within 
the  sell  that  the  root  evil  lies.  The  seif  cannot 
be  its  own  redeemer.  Yet  Stoicism  has  a nobility 
and  valour  of  spirit  lacking  to  mysticism.  It  acts 
as  a moral  tonic,  when  destructive  criticism  is 
rampant  and  religious  feeling  seems  to  have  no 
care  for  the  wounas  inflicted  By  a ruthless  logic. 
In  the  heart  of  the  18th  cent.  Butler  proclaimed 
the  autonomy  and  supremacy  of  conscience.  Con- 
science is  like  a king  issuing  commands  to  turbulent 
and  ill-conditioned  subjects.  Unfortunat^y,  its 
authority  is  not  combined  with  power.  Any  in- 
dividual who  chooses,  however,  may  make  con- 
science supreme  in  his  own  life,  ana,  if  he  does, 
virtue  will  follow  and  be  his  reward.  This  idea 
of  conscience  is  crossed  in  Butler  with  other  ethical 
conceptions,  as  self-inl^est  and  the  love  of  God. 
His  atteinpt  to  combine  them,  however,  would 
have  required  another  psychology  than  was  at  his 
disposal  and  a different  reading  than  he  attained 
to  of  man's  need  and  of  divine  redemption.  As 
it  is,  he  stands,  a lonely  figure,  amid  the  crowd 


of  destructive  thinkers.  The  world  of  his  day 
honoured  him  with  a bishopric,  but  left  his  message 
severely  sdone.  Not  to  him,  but  to  John  Wesley, 
on  whom,  it  is  to  be  feared,  he  looked  with  some 
degree  of  contempt,  was  the  moral  uplift  of  his 
generation  to  be  due.  Stoicism  has  no  gospel, 
bids  each  man  be  his  own  Saviour,  pemnts  no 
objective  mediation  of  salvation,  stcmds  erect 
great,  somewhat  grim,  and  a total  failure.  * 

In  Kant  (g.v.)  the  destructive  criticism  of  the 
18th  cent,  is  carried  to  its  most  drastic  issues.  The 
whole  structure  of  dogmatism  crumbles  beneath 
his  blows.  He  had  finally  demonstrated  that  that 
power  of  the  mere  understanding  and  that  method 
of  logical  process  by  which  the  great  dogmatic 
systems  haa  been  reared  are  incompetent  to  reach 
tne  sphere  of  things  real.  By  tlie  same  rigid 
criticism  he  also  demonstrated  that  the  att£:k 
upon  dogmatism  is  open  to  the  same  condemnation 
as  dogmatism  itself.  If  dogmatism  is  incompetent, 
so  also  is  scepticism.  Never  was  so  great  a 
destroyer.  But,  with  him,  destruction  is  only  a 
prelimmary  step.  In  heart  he  is  a builder.  He 
belongs  in  intention  to  the  period  not  of  disintegra^ 
tion,  but  of  reconstruction.  He  himself,  however, 
scarcely  advances  beyond  Stoicism ; nothing  is 
more  interesting  in  him  than  his  attempt  to  make 
Stoicism  Christian,  though,  in  effect,  all  that  he 
does  accomplish  is  to  turn  Christianity  into  a 
Stoic  philosophy.  Above  the  world  of  phenomena, 
to  which  alone  the  intellect  conducts  us,  there  is 
the  region  of  ethical  value,  which  is  the  sphere 
of  reaUty.  In  the  former  man  is  an  empirical 
object,  and  therefore  not  free.  In  the  latter  he  is 
free,  because  freedom  means  the  determination  of 
the  self  by  its  own  law  ; and  the  noumenal  self 
gives  the  law  to  itself.  Suppose,  however  (what 
IS  indeed  the  case)  that  man  has  ceased  to  be  his 
real  noumenal  self  and,  by  an  act  which  on  Kantian 
principles  is  really  inexplicable,  has  allowed  him- 
self to  be  determined,  not  by  the  law  of  his  retd 
being,  but  by  things  sensuous  and  empirical,  how 
shall  he  deliver  himself  7 What  shall  lie  do  to  be 
saved  7 Kant  has  no  answer  to  give  except,  * Obey 
the  moral  law.*  It  is  the  law  of  the  moral  subject 
as  noumenon.  But  it  is  his  law  only  as  an  indi- 
vidual. It  is  not  the  revelation  of  God  in  him  and 
in  mankind.  It  has  no  regenerative  force. 

*Becaua«  he  stops  short  of  this  latter  conceptioD,  Kant 
necessarily  releots  as  Mystioisrn,  or  as  inrolvinv  the  negation 
of  moral  freedom,  that  very  idea  which  rives  its  great  moral 
power  to  OhrisUanity,  via.  the  idea  of  a real  objective  mediation, 
by  which  the  individual  is  raised  above  himself.*  i 

It  is  deeply  interesting  to  note  how  Kant  employs 
Christism  phraseology,  * Bon  of  God,’  * substitute.* 

* Redeemer.*  But,  with  his  presuppositions,  all 
this  is  picture  language  only.  There  is  no  God 
but  the  good  will,  no  gospm  but  the  categorical 
imperative,  no  salvation  save  man’s  obedience  to 
law,  no  Saviour  but  his  own  unaided  power. 

Kant’s  view  of  salvation  suffers  from  his  dualism, 
which  involved  a really  unintelligible  distinction 
between  man  noumenal  and  man  phenomenal.  It 
shuts  man  up  to  his  subjectivity  and  makes  im- 
possible any  real  reconouiation  of  man  to  God 
and  of  man  to  man.  Ritschl’s  view  of  Christianity 
is  Kantian  in  its  thoroughly  ethical  quality ; but 
it  seeks  to  get  above  toe  Kantian  moralism  in 
these  two  respects;  it  seeks  to  ground  man’s 
salvation  in  a work  of  God  ; and  it  exhibits 
salvation  as  fulfilment  of  a social  task.*  (a)  God 
has  before  Him  one  purpose  in  His  dealings  with 
men — the  creation  of  a Kingdom,  which  is  the 
Kantian  * realm  of  ends,*  treated  not  as  a deliver- 
ance of  the  moral  law,  but  as  a fact  of  religious 
experience,  and  filled  with  the  positive  content  of 

1 B.  Orird,  Tht  CrUieaZ  PhUo$ophy  qf  Kant,  Olwgow,  1880, 
U.  810. 

s See  »rt.  BnaoHUAimM. 
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matnal  relfttionships  and  service,  lb)  This  Eling- 
doxn  is  constituted  Dy  obedience  to  the  divine  will. 

It  is,  accordingly,  a synonym  for  salvation.  Salva- 
tion, or  justification,  or  adoption  means  moral 
harmony  with  God.  (c)  This  Kingdom  has  a 
history,  inasmuch  sis  God  does  in  all  ages  labour 
for  its  realization.  In  that  history  Christ  has 
a unique  plswje.  He  perfectly  obeyed  God,  was 
entirelv  faithful  to  His  calling  as  Son  smd  Servant 
of  Goa,  and  csunied  His  obedience  to  the  point 
of  death  rather  than  forgo  His  oneness  of  will 
with  God.  On  His  fidelity  the  Kingdom  depended. 

It  is  due  to  Christ  that  it  exists.  Salvation  is  a 
fact  in  human  experience,  which  owes  its  perman- 
ence to  Christ’s  loyalty  to  His  Father.  Therefore 
humanity  is  in  debt  to  Christ  and  is  saved  only 
through  the  ppraoe  of  Christ — i.e.  through  Christs 
perseverance  m His  vocation,  {d)  The  individual  is 
saved  in  and  through  His  place  in  the  Kingdom. 
Salvation  is  membersl^  in  the  community  which 
Christ  gathered  about  Him,  and  which  has  existed 
ever  since,  the  members  of  which  share  Christ’s 
relation  to  God.  The  Kingdom,  or  salvation,  is 
prior  to  the  individual  and  is  a gift  to  him.  But  it 
m his  only  as  he  makes  it  his  task  and  devotes 
himself  to  doing  the  will  of  God,  which  will  include 
serving  his  neighbour.  Uncjuestionably,  all  this 
is  moraJism  of  a very  noble  kmd.  Its  recoil  from  a 
hard,  forensic,  or  transactional  view  of  the  work  of 
Christ  and  of  man’s  salvation  is  entirely  intelligible 
and  has  proved  most  fruitful  in  all  subsequent 
soteriology.  When  all  is  said,  however,  it  remains 
moralUm  still.  It  does  not  view  sin  in  the  aspect 
which  it  has  always  borne  for  the  Christian  con 
sciousness,  as  a fact  of  such  overwhelming  magni< 
bude  that  it  involved  God  in  the  ui^eakable 
anguish  of  enduring  it  as  a load  upon  His  heart. 
For  Ritschl  ‘the  sm  of  the  world  is  a separable 
accident  of  the  mission  of  Jesus.’ ^ Faith,  accord- 
ingly, has  not  the  note  of  trustful  self-conmiitment 
to  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ  which  is  struck 
in  the  NT  and  re-echoed  in  the  praises  of  the 
Church  in  every  age.  It  becomes  ‘ the  permanent 
direction  of  the  will  to  the  final  purpose  of  God 
and  Christ  which  the  believer  for  his  own  sake 
maintains.  * A.  E.  Garvie,  who  q^uotes  this  passage, 
adds,  ‘ Individual  faith  is  social  loyalty.’^  Thus 
has  Ritschl  separated  fruit  from  root.  Or,  rather, 
the  fruit  of  character  grows  from  the  root  of 
individual  moral  capacity  and  owes  to  Christ  and 
His  Church  no  more  than  indirect  assistance.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  issue  of  Ritschlianism  that  a 
salvation,  thus  conceived  as  moral  ti^k,  seems 
open  only  to  those  nations  which  inherit  Western 
culture.  What  becomes  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
does  not  appear  ; and  missionary  enterprme  does 
not  seem  to  be  one  of  the  ministries  of  the  Kingdom. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  Ritschl  hfw^  omitted 
any  place  or  function  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
salvation  of  men.  Yet  so  de^-seated  an  element 
in  the  experience  of  the  NT  Church  ought  surely 
to  have  been  embraced  in  a theory  which  turns 
upon  the  fact  of  the  Christian  community, 
where,  however,  the  work  of  Christ  for  us,  and 
upon  us,  or  in  us,  is  inadequately  interpreted, 
because  of  invincible  subjectivism,  there  can  be 
no  occasion  for  the  idea  of  divine  power  operating 
directly  within  the  human  spirit.  Ultimately 
man  is  self-sufficient  in  salvation. 

{d)  Salvation  by  process. — ^Throughout  the  whole 
movement  towards  reconstruction  one  character- 
istic is  most  marked,  the  recoil  from  the  static 
view  of  God,  which  had  reigned  unquestioned  in 
Greek  and  Latin  theology.  Even  Hegelianim  did 
not  intend  to  present  for  acceptance  a motionless 

1 R.  Mackintoeh,  Albrecht  Ritschl  and  his  Sohool»  London, 

a Ritschlian  Theology,  Edinburgh,  1899,  p.  881- 


and  impassible  God,  but  did  desire  to  bring  the 
facts  of  life  and  movement  into  the  idea  of  the 
Absolute. 

Two  phases  of  recent  thought  have  given  voice 
to  this  reaction  from  a static  view  of  God.  One  is 
the  magnificent  activity  of  science  in  unfolding 
the  facts  of  development  in  the  universe.  The 
other  is  the  emphasis  which  is  increasingly  laid 
on  social  facts,  forces,  and  idesds.  The  governing 
idea  of  evolution,  and  the  prevailing  social  em- 
phasis, could  not  fail  to  have  profound  effects  on 
theology  and  to  produce  far-reaching  influence 
^on  mder  conceptions  of  God  and  of  salvation. 
When  the  first  shock  was  over,  it  was  thought 
that  no  great  harm  was  done.  It  was  hoped  that 
theology  could  take  into  itself  the  evolutionary 
view  of  nature  and  yet  retain  all  the  advantages 
of  the  old  absolutist  view.  In  like  manner, 
theology,  it  was  considered,  could  be  democratized 
and  socialized,  while  Gud  could  still  be  worshipp^ 
in  His  solitary  supremacy.  Of  late,  however,  it 
has  become  apparent  that  the  theological  revolu- 
tion cannot  be  accomplished  so  smoothly.  The 
static  Absolute  is  not  to  be  so  easily  transmuted. 
If  the  static  view  goes  back  to  Parmenides,  some 
of  the  leaders  of  the  revolution  are  inclined  to  go 
back  to  Heraclitus.  Instead  of  a universe  rigid  and 
fixed,  we  are  invited  to  behold  a growing  universe 
and  to  discern  at  its  heart  a growing  God.^  In- 
stead of  a God  conceived  as  an  omniscient  Planner 
and  an  omnipotent  Doer,  we  are  offered  a finite 
God,  not  omnipotent,  but  doi^  the  best  He  can 
to  overcome  forces  hostile  to  mm  and  gradually, 
very  gradually,  with  toil  and  pain,  winning  satis- 
factory results.  A God  of  this  kind,  we  are 
assured,  is  quite  intelligible  and  much  more  ador- 
able than  tne  distant  Divinity  of  older  thought. 
Human  salvation,  accordingly,  takes  on  a wholly 
different  cast  from  anything  we  have  believed  in 
hitherto.  It  is  not  a victory  of  divine  love  already 
won,  which  we  appropriate  and  carry  out  into 
issues  which  God  had  in  view  when  He  undertook 
the  making  of  the  world.  It  is  a process  in  which 
G^d  and  man  are  both  engaged,  the  issue  of  which 
is  by  no  mesms  a certainty  either  for  God  or  for 
man.  On  the  whole,  there  is  reason  for  hope.  H 
we  cannot  be  optimists,  we  can  at  least  be  meli- 
orists.  Things  are  moving ; and  God  has  grown 
so  wise  and  strong,  and  has  increased  so  much  in 
moral  intuition  and  moral  power,  that  we  are 
reasonably  sure  He  will  win  in  the  end,  provided 
He  gets  the  help  of  all  high-minded  persons. 
There  be  no  doubt  that  the  intellectual  atmos- 
phere is  charged  with  ideas  like  these.  Even 
before  the  war  men  like  William  James  and 
Hastings  Rashdall  were  insistiug  on  ^e  worthiness 
of  the  conception  of  a finite  or  limited  God,  who 
is  not  the  Absolute.  To  Ward  the  Absolute  is 
‘God-and-the-world.**  McTaggart’s  Absolute  u 
a society  conceived  after  the  analogy  of  a College  1 * 
H.  G.  Wells  harks  back  to  the  analogy  of  a hero 
King,  *a  young  and  energetic  God,  an  Invisible 
Prince  growing  in  strength  and  wisdom,  who  c»ll8 
men  and  women  to  his  service,  smd  who  gives 
ssJvation  from  self  and  mortality  only  through 
self-abandonment  to  his  service.**  The  idea  or  a 
* young  God  * suggests  obvious  questions.  Did  he 
then  come  into  existence,  and  when  and  how? 
Is  his  present  rate  of  progress  fixed,  or,  with 
added  experience,  will  he  be  able  to  increase  his 
speed?  , « , . 

The  difficulty  of  attributing  gro^vth  to  God  is 
intensified,  if  we  are  meant  to  include  in  it 
development  of  character. 

1 See  art.  Plubjlljbx. 

» The  Realm  of  Snds  iGiffcrd  Leestwres),  Oambridge,  191J, 

^ i^tudies  in  Hegelian  CosmoZogy,  CamtridKe,  1901,  p.  88. 

« Ood  the  InoinbU  King,  London,  1917,  p.  114L 
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* It  it  not  clear,*  tayt  Prinfl:le-PatllBon,  * whether  this  God  it 
morally  perfect  to  b^B:in  with — in  which  case  the  development 
and  progress  would  consist  simply  In  the  moral  enlightenment 
and  betterment  of  human  beings  and  similar  races  in  other 
r^ons  of  the  universe— or  whether  the  finite  God  is  himself 
oonceived  as  growing  in  insight  and  in  moral  wisdom  through 
the  lessons  of  expenence,  and  working  out  his  own  character 
as  he  proceeds  with  his  beneficent  work.  In  the  latter  case, 
one  te  at  a loss  to  see  why  the  title  of  God  should  be  bestowed 
on  an  individual  essentially  of  the  human  type,  though,  no 
doubt,  on  a larger  scale  and  at  a higher  stage  of  development : 
and  one  is  bound  to  conclude  that  such  a developing  demigod 
would  give  ^e  same  account  of  his  own  development  as  the 
moral  and  religious  man  among  ourselves.  He  would  describe 
it  as  a new  inflight  into  the  nature  of  things,  due  to  the  leading 
of  a higher  God,  who  would  be  God  indeed.  It  seems  to  me 
impossible  to  override  the  testimony  of  the  religious  oonsclouS' 
ness  on  this  point.* 

That  testimony  is  tmqaestionably  that  God  ia 
the  source  of  salvation^  which  is  with  Him  an 
accomplished  victory,  which  men  presuppose  in 
all  their  own  moral  warfare.  Commenting  on 
William  James’s  description  of  his  position  as 
* moralistic  religion,'  Pringle- Pattison  says : 

‘However  it  may  be  with  jmpular  religion,  the  deeper  ex- 
periences of  religious  faith  and  emotion — ^the  utterances  of  the 
Mdnte,  the  religious  experts — appear  quite  Irreconcilable  with 
the  pluralistic  conception  of  a finite  God,  an  unfinished  world, 
and  a dubious  l^ht.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  with 
Mr.  Bradley,  that  **  to  make  the  moral  point  of  view  absolute  ** 
is  to  have  “broken  with  every  considerable  religion.’*  The 
victory  for  which  morality  fights  is  for  religion  already,  or 
rather  eternally,  won:  and  it  is  the  assurance  of  this  victory 
which  inspires  the  finite  eubjeot  with  courage  and  confidence 
In  his  individual  struggle.  ...  As  experience  abundantly 
shows,  the  assurance  of  victory  won  and  reconciliation  achieved 
is  the  most  powerful  dynamlo  that  can  be  eupplied  to  morality.'  * 

The  motives  which  prompt  this  hypothesis  of  a 
finite  GU>d  are  no  doubt  altogether  admirable — ^the 
desire  to  give  reality  to  man’s  moral  history,  and 
to  God’s  sympathy  with  him  in  it,  as  well  as  the 
hope  of  clearing  God’s  character  in  view  of  the 
miseries  of  mankind.  And  it  may  very  well  be 
that  those  ends  cannot  be  served  so  lon^  as  we 
hold  a static  view  of  the  Absolute.  But  is  there 
no  alternative  to  such  a static  Absolute  except 
a finite  growing  God?  It  is  certain  that  tne 
alternative  did  not  n^ent  itself  to  the  saints  and 
seers  of  the  OT  or  NT.  They  believed  profoundly 
in  the  sympathy  of  God  with  man  and  included 
sufiPering  in  the  divine  experience.  But  the  back- 
^oxmd  of  this  thought  was  not  a demigod,  fighting 
his  way  to  a dubious  issue.  Rather  it  was  a God 
of  omnipotent  love,  realizing  in  time  a purpose 
that  is  eternal,  and  doing  so  oy  Himself  entering 
into  human  experience  and  achieving  once  for  all 
the  redemption  of  the  world.  Men  enter  on  this 
redemption  as  a possession — they  fulfil  it  in  an 
experience  of  toil  and  safiering,  in  which  they  have 
the  presence  and  sympathy  of  their  Redeemer, 
and  they  inherit  it  as  a completed  salvation,  a 
Kingdom  that  cannot  be  shaken. 

Speculatively,  the  doctrine  of  the  finite  God 
deMuds  on  the  success  of  Ber^on’s  philosophy; 
and  that  stands  or  falls  by  his  theory  of  time. 
It  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  that  theory 
will  hold  tne  field  against  criticism.  It  seems  as 
though,  in  his  view  of  the  future,  Ber^n  himself 
has  fallen  a victim  to  the  metaphor  of  space,  and 
is  thinking  of  time  in  the  old  way  as  a prolonga- 
tion of  a line  into  an  unknown  region  where  noth- 
mg  is  certain  and  anything  may  happen.  Such, 
in  any  case,  is  the  speculative  implication  in  the 
theological  idea  of  a young  and  energetic  God, 
whose  success^  is  quite  unpredictable.  Suppose 
he  were  to  fail  I In  that  case  he  would  himself 
need  a Saviour,  like  any  other  l^aten  aouL  In 
allowing  that  such  a fate  is  thinkable  we  have 
abandoned  the  point  of  view  of  religion  altogether 
and  have  surrived  at  a profound  and  comprehensive 
scepticism. 

(e)  Salvation  by  historic  redemption. — ^We  stand 
boo  near  to  onr  own  period  to  expect  co-ordinate 
1 Ttu  Idea  ef  God,  p.  882L  s /b.  p.  895 f. 


work  among  the  crowd  of  expert  scholars  and 
eager  students,  or  to  hope  for  such  a comprehensive 
statement  of  results  as  shall  express  the  Christian 
verities  in  a form  adequate  to  the  needs  of  men  in 
this  new  age.  The  significant  fact  is  that,  within 
the  generation  which  has  not  yet  passed  from  the 
arena  of  conflict  and  endeavour  there  has  been  a 
prevailing  Biblical  idea  of  salvation,  presented 
with  careful  exegetical  work  and  witn  ample 
ethical  and  psychological  emphasis. 

Salvation  is  conceived  broadly  and  deeply  as 
personal  and  moral^  including  fellowship  witn  God, 
the  elevation  of  individual  chara^ten  and  the 
service  of  men  in  righteousness  and  love.  This 
salvation,  inexhaustible  in  redemptive  and  restora- 
tive power,  is  recognized  as  due  to  God’s  action  in 
the  historic  Christ.  The  debt  of  humanity  to 
Christ  is  regarded  as  unique  and  incomparable. 
By  writers  and  preachers  of  every  vaneby  of 
theological  opinion  men  are  being  summoned  to 
Christ  as  the  fountain-head  of  the  influences 
which  are  to  renew  humanity  at  its  centre  and 
inaugurate,  after  the  discipline  of  war,  an  era 
penitent,  humble,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
wisely  ordered  and  more  hopefuL  It  is  being 
perceived  also,  even  more  clesurly,  that  God’s 
revealing  action  in  Christ  must  be  accompanied 
by  suffering.  Any  view  of  Christ  which  omits  the 
element  of  suffermg  as  essential  to  His  vocation 
and  to  His  abiding  influence  is  recognized  to  be 
less  than  Christian.  There  is  a growing  impression 
that  the  suffering  of  love  is  the  mightiest  redemp- 
tive influence  Iraown  to  man,  and  that,  in  the 
winning  of  salvation  by  divine  act,  suffermg  must 
have  the  central  place. 

The  doctrine  of  atonement,  which  modem  in- 
tellectnalism  had  neglected,  is  attracting  earnest 
attention,  and  Christian  thought  is  concentrating 
upon  the  Cross  of  Christ. 

As  we  survey  the  work  of  Christian  thinkers  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cent.,  to  the  verge  of  the 
Great  War,  we  find  that  the  death  of  Christ  has 
been  presented  mainly  in  three  aspects. 

(a)  As  a transaction, — From  this  point  of  view. 

* the  atoning  Christ  acts  on  Goa  for  man.’  ^ 
Hitherto  this  transaction  has  been  described  aiter 
commercial  or  forensic  analogies.  Grotius  had  led 
the  way  to  a view  of  the  work  of  Christ  coloured 
by  the  idea  of  a modem  State  administered  by  a 
and  wise  prince.  This  last  type  of  thought 
monized  with  much  that  was  burning  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen.  The  political  revolution 
was  proceeding.  Democratic  ideals  were  being 
realized.  The  conception  of  a State  in  which 
every  citizen  has  his  place  and  function  guaranteed 
in  law  was  being  made  the  goal  of  prcM^tical  politics. 
No  man  wroi^t  harder  m the  cause  of  ordered 
liberty  than  JET.  W.  Dale  of  Birmingham.  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  his  theological  thinking 
should  be  controlled  by  the  ideas  which  inspired 
his  social  and  political  action.  His  governing 
category  is  law,  not  msule  by  man  or  exploited  in 
the  interest  of  individuals  or  classes,  but  a law  of 
righteousness,  without  caprice  or  variableness,  un- 
touched by  time  or  change.  The  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  is  an  eternal  order.  Human  welfare  de- 
pends on  the  maintenance  of  this  order.  * In  this 
Kmgdom  Christ  is  the  Moral  Ruler  . . . His  voice 
is  the  voice  of  the  eternal  Law  of  Righteousness.’* 
Law,  however,  is  threatened  by  the  uprising  of 
human  pride  and  arrogance,  wnich  would  upset 
the  order  and  make  life  intolerable.  Law  must  be 
vindicated,  and  there  is  no  way  of  vindicating  it 
save  by  the  sequence  in  which  suffering  inevitably 
follows  law-breaking.  It  belongs  to  the  Moral 
Ruler  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  vindicate  the 

2 J.  E.  Mocley,  The  Doctrine  of  tJie  Atonement^  p.  178. 

* The  Atonement7,  London,  1878,  p.  xxxiL 
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law  which  is  His  o^vn  voice.  He  has  done  so,  not, 
however,  in  the  person  of  the  offenders,  but  in  His 
own,  * not  by  inflicting  suffering  on  the  sinner,  but 
by  enduring  suffering  Hims^f.’  ^ This  is  the 
gospel.  When  we  lie  under  conviction  of  sin’s 
smiulness  and  are  feeling  the  pressure  of  the  divine 
judgments,  we  are  enabled  to  rest  on  the  death  of 
Gli&t  as  * the  perfect  expression  and  fulfllxnent  of 
that  submission  which  we  know  ought  to  be  mani- 
fested by  ourselves.  . . . He  endured  the  penalties 
of  sin,  and  so  made  an  actual  submission  to  the 
authority  and  righteousness  of  the  principle  which 
those  penalties  express.**  The  redemption  of  man 
rests  on  the  endurance  by  the  Moral  Ituler  of  the 
actual  penalty  of  sin.  The  fact  of  sin  is  so  real 
and  terrible  that  only  a fact  as  tragic  in  its  agony 
and  as  measureless  in  its  significance  as  the  Cross 
of  Christ  can  meet  it.  But  whether  the  value  of 
that  death  is  adeq^uately  or  even  fittingly  expressed 
in  terms  of  law  and  penalty,  and  whether  Christ’s 
relation  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  properly 
stated  where  He  is  described  as  its  Morfid  Ruler, 
may  gravely  be  questioned.  Bale  himself  strove 
earnestly  to  avoia  the  hardness  of  these  forms  by 
dwelling  on  the  unity  of  Christ  with  God  and  His 
relation  to  men  as  their  representative.  But 
surely,  if  these  true  and  great  thoughts  are  to  be 
present  in  a doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  they  ought 
to  be  regulative  ; and,  if  they  are  made  so.  legal 
categories  must  not  be  treated  as  determina- 
tive. Something  of  the  old  dualism  remains 
when  the  love  of  God  is  confronted  by  His  law 
as  a power  to  be  reckoned  with.  Love  does  not 
break  into  an  order  constituted  by  law.  It  is 
itself  the  basis  of  the  order  and  is  supreme  within 
it  . , . 

(d)  As  a demonstration. — ^From  this  stan<^int 
‘ the  atoning  Christ  acts  on  man  for  God.*  • li  the 
19th  cent  was  marked  by  a great  movement 
towards  political  emancipation  and  the  reconstitu- 
tion of  society,  it  was  also  characterized  by  an 
intense  humanitarian  instinct.  Love,  no  less  than 
justice,  was  its  passion.  Men  were  becoming 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  pity.  The  hapless  lot  or 
multitudes  * damned  into  this  world  * moved  noble 
and  self-denying  souls  to  life-long  ministries^  of 
compassion.  Legislation  was  devoted  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  position  of  the  less  favoured 
masse*?.  Criminals  were  regarded  not  merely  as 
wrong-doers,  but  as  unfortunate  in  the  conditions 
of  their  birth,  inheritance,  and  social  environment, 
or  even  as  themselves  grievously  wronged  by  the 
conditions  of  their  life.  The  idea  of  punishment 
was  reconsidered,  and  prison  management  was 
revolutionized.  Discipline,  and  not  penalty, 
came  the  regulative  principle  for  society’s  dealing 
with  its  outcasts ; and  the  great  end  was  definitely 
conceived  as  the  restoration  of  the  offender  to  the 
ranks  of  citizenship.  Political  science,  the  syst^ 
of  education,  church  machinery  and  enteimrise, 
wore  controlled  by  moral  and  social  ends.  Inter- 
nationalism was  scarcely  yet  bom ; but  the  ideal 
of  an  organized  world  was  growing  in  the  minds  of 
statesmen  and  political  thinkera  Thoughts  like 
these  could  not  fsdl  to  have  a profound  effect  on 
theology.  They  are  really  occupied  with  the  re- 
demption of  men ; and  that  is  the  heart  of  the 
ChristisLn  faith.  The  Christian  sedvation  caix  be 
nothing,  if  it  is  not  ethical  and  social.  The  great 
doctrine  of  the  Atonement,  admittedly  the  very 
core  of  Christian  thought,  must  be  thoroughly 
moralized  and  must  be  interpreted  through  that 
spirit  of  love  which  has  awakened  to  such  glorious 
emciency  in  modem  society.  The  morsJ  theory  of 
the  Atonement,  accordingly,  which  had  never 
ceased  as  a protest  against  legsdism  and  particular- 


^ T7u  AUmrmenP,  p.  WL 
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ism,  was  revived  in  richer  form  than  could  be  found 
in  Abelard  or  the  Socinians. 

What  does  the  world  need — so  the  argument 
runs — in  its  sorrows,  ponies,  sins,  but  a demonstra- 
tion that  God  loves  ms  wayward  children  to  the 
uttermost?  Once  a soul  is  convinced  of  this,  its 
hardness  will  melt ; it  wDl  turn  from  its  sins  in 

{)enitence  : it  will  respond  in  love  to  the  appealing 
ove  of  God.  But  what  can  produce  this  conviction  ? 
The  answer  is : The  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world, 
in  the  character  that  was  His,  in  the  life  He  lived, 
and  the  death  He  died.^  The  sight  of  Christ  cruci- 
fied produces  in  the  beholder  repentance  ; smd  re- 
pentance is  regeneration.  The  Atonement  is  * a 
moral  atonement,  offered  to  repentance.’*  This 
state  of  soul,  in  which  the  sinnei^s  hearb  is  broken 
because  of  sin,  *i8  not  a condition  precedent  to 
being  forgiven ; it  is  itself  forgiveness — forgiveness 
which  separates  the  sinner  from  his  past  sc^  as  f^ 
as  the  east  is  from  the  west.’*  It  is  on  the  basis 
of  tbi«  state  of  mind  being  genuine  that  Gk>d  pro- 
ceeds in  forgiveness.^  The  Christian  life,  having 
been  thus  inaugurated,  is  carried  forward  under 
redemptive  influences,  which  stream  from  the 
exalted  Lord.  Deeply  Christian  as  this  statement 
is.  it  does  not  seem  to  have  made  any  doctrinal 
advance  upon  Abelard.*  The  question  recurs : 
How  does  tne  death  of  Christ  demonstrate  the  love 
of  God?  Surely  the  force  of  that  demonstration 
must  lie  in  itself,  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  our 
response  to  it ; and  that  independent  value  can 
attach  to  it  only  if  in  the  death  of  Christ  the  love 
of  God  deals  effectively  and  finally  with  the  fact  of 

MTI- 

(c)  As  an  txwrisnee. — Mosley’s  phrase  in  this 
connexion  is  : * The  atoning  Chnst  acts  on  God  as 
man.’  * Deepest  of  all  interests  in  the  19th  cent, 
was  the  sacred  mystery  of  personality.  A dualistic 
philosophy  was  never  able  to  do  justice  to  the  idea 
of  personality,  either  in  God  or  in  man.  It  trans- 
lated personality  by  individuality,  concentrated 
selfhood  in  the  bare  act  of  self-assertion,  arrayed 
the  divine  against  the  human  self,  and  viewed 
the  relations  of  God  and  man  ^ those  of  two  self- 
centred  individuals.  Proceeding  in>on  individual- 
istic presuppoeitiona,  theology  could  make  no  more 
of  s^vation  than  an  arrangement  between  two 
individuals— one  very  great  and  powerful,  the 
other  very  small  and  nelpless — carri^  through  by 
a third,  who  is  externally  related  to  each  of  these. 
The  Atonement  is  a ti^saotion  in  which  God 
inflicts  suffering  on  Christ,  amd  Christ  endures  it, 
the  result  being  assigned  to  man,  or  to  some  men, 
by  divine  decree.  P&iinly  this  is  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  Christian  experience  of  redemption  through 
Christ  and  leads  to  such  perversities  of  thought  sa 
that  Gk)d  inflicted  punishment  on  the  Son  of  His 
love,  and  that  there  was  a quantitative  equivalence 
between  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  pains 
which  sinnera  would  otherwise  have  to  endure. 
Individualism  ran  its  course  in  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  in  the  commercialism  which  exploited  the 
idea  of  individual  liberty.  Most  of  19th  cent, 
thought  has  been  an  effort  to  get  away  from  in- 
dividualism.  Much  of  it  has  been  vague.  The 
st^y  of  personality  has  not  yet  reached  oonclusioDa 
Two  points,  however,  may  ne  regarded  as  fixed  in 
mc^em  thought,  turned  against  mdividustlism  and 
absolutism  respectively.  The  one  is  the  indi- 
vidual’s power  of  sympathetic  self-identification 
with  selves  other  than  his  owm,  making  their 
concerns  his,  with  an  appropriating  energy  to  which 
experience  presents  no  limits.  Individuality  and 
finitude  are  only  margins,  which  fade  for  ever  before 
1 R.  ICackintoab,  Euayt  Unoard  a 2f§w  Thaology,  Olsacow, 

• /ft.  p.  6a  * /ft.  p.  6L 

• BsrnAck,  BiTt.  €(f  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  vi.  79. 
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the  impulse  of  self-communicating  love.  This  is 
the  essence  of  pe^nality.  The  other  is  the  self- 
realization  of  the  individual  through  this  continuous 
surrender.  He  is  not  * lost  ’ in  the  process.  He 
fhids  himself  and  reaches  a fullness  of  being  which 
is  his  own,  an  indefeasible  possession,  gained  and 
retained  in  self-surrender.  The  self  that  is  thus 
surrendered  is  inseparable  from  that  to  which,  and 
for  which,  the  surrender  is  made.  Alone,  it  m a 
fragment  whose  existence  is  its  doom.  In  union, 
it  lives  its  own  true  life  in  power  and  joy.  This  idea 
of  the  personal  life  could  not  fail  to  be  applied  to 
the  person  and  work  of  Christ,  We  need  not  apply 
to  G&eek  or  Latin  theology  to  supply  explanatory 
forms  of  thought.  Love  is  its  own  interpreter. 
Within  the  experience  of  Jesus  are  to  be  found  at 
once  ^e  fact  and  the  interpretation  of  atonement. 
The  key  to  the  problem  is  as  simple  and  as 
mysterious  as  sympathy — a perfect  sympathy  with 
God,  and  a perfect  sympathy  witn  mw.  Thm 
sympathy  is  round  in  Chnst.  This,  in  its  mani- 
festation and  exercise,  is  the  Christian  salvation. 
There  has  been  bom  into  the  heart  of  humanity 
One  who  gathered  into  His  own  soul  the  guilt  of 
man  and  lelt  it  as  no  sinner  can,  and  at  the  same 
time  held  inviolate  the  holiness  of  God.  His  ex- 
perience is  the  Atonement — a veritable  sin-bearing, 
in  which  the  whole  character  of  Gk>d  is  at  once 
expressed  and  satisfied,  and  through  which  the 
love  of  God  moves  triumphant  over  sm  to  its  goal 
in  the  great  redemption.  The  situation  created  by 
sin  has  been  fully  met.  God  in  Christ  has  recon- 
ciled the  world  to  Himself  ; and  this  accomplished 
reconciliation  is  offered  to  the  acceptance  oi  faith. 
The  old  distinction  of  objective  and  subjective,  as 
descriptive  of  theories  of  atonement,  no  longer 
holds  good.  This  is  demonstration  of  love,  by 
love’s  deed ; but  the  deed  is  the  experience  of 
Jesua 

The  often  quoted  language  of  McXieod  Campbell 
is  the  classical  expression  of  this  theory  of  the 
Atonement,  which,  in  the  mind  of  its  chief  ex- 
ponent, is  not  BO  much  a theory  as  a reverent 
entrance  into,  and  a devout  vu nation  of,  the 
experience  of  Him  who  passed  through  deepening 
pain  to  the  supreme  sacrifice  of  the  Cross. 

Christ,  In  this  experience,  uttered  *e  perfect  Amen  in 
humenity  to  the  judj^ent  of  God  on  the  sin  of  man.  ...  He 
who  80  responds  to  the  divine  wrath  againat  sin,  sayinr, 
**  Thou  art  righteous,  O Lord,  who  Jud^t  os,**  is  necea«urily 
reoeiving  the  full  apprehensioD  and  resdisation  of  that  wrath,  as 
well  as  of  that  sin  amainst  which  it  comes  forth  into  His  soul 
and  spirit,  into  the  Dosom  of  the  divine  humanity,  and,  to 
reoeinng  it.  He  responds  to  it  with  a perfect  reej^nse, — a 
response  from  the  depths  of  that  divine  humanity,— and  in  that 
perfect  renonte  He  ahwrbe  ft.  ...  By  that  perfect  response  In 
Amen  to  tne  ndnd  of  God  in  relation  to  sin  is  the  wrath  of  God 
rightly  met,  and  that  is  accorded  to  divine  justice  which  is  its 
due,  and  could  alone  satisfy  it.'  ^ 

With  this  insight  into  the  conditions  of  re- 
demption the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  salvation 
has  reached  its  climax  as  far  as  our  generation  is 
concerned.  Nothing  of  fundamental  importance 
has  been  added  to  the  ideas  which  McLeod  Camp- 
bell suggested  in  his  epoch-making  hook.  Criticism 
attaches  mainly  to  his  description  of  the  experience 
of  Jesus  as  * repentance  ’ ; but  a defective  phrase 
does  not  invalidate  the  truth  of  the  description 
itself. 

Commenting  on  this  phrase,  Denney,  while  ad- 
mitting that  it  is  an  unhappy  one,  maintains  the 
soundness  of  McLeod  Campbelrs  central  position  : 

* It  is  a desoriptiOQ  of  facts  in  the  experience  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  facts  on  which  His  power  to  reconcile  ns  to  God  is 
essentially  dependent.  If  He  hod  not  thus  seen  and  felt  what 
sin  is  to  God,  it  He  hod  not  thus  acknowledged  God's  justioe 
in  condemning  it,  we  could  never  have  been  Drought  through 
Him  to  the  some  insight  and  sorrow,  to  the  same  confession 
and  acknowledgment,  apart  from  which  the  reoonoiliation  of 
•innera  to  God  is  self-evidently  an  impossibility.  For  to  be 
reconciled  to  God  means  at  all  events  that  God's  mind  about 


1 The  Nature  of  the  Atonement^,  London,  1878,  p.  116  fl. 


sin,  which  is  revealed  to  ns  in  Christ,  through  Christ  becomes 
our  own.’  i 

Later  writers  have  supplemented  McLeod  Camp- 
bell at  certain  Joints : Moberley,  by  including  the 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  winning  of  the 
Christian  salvation ; Forsyth,  hy  emj^asizing 
Christ’s  confession  of  God’s  holiness  as  the  element 
in  His  experience  which  gives  it  atoning  value ; 
Denney,  by  extending  the  experience  of  Jesus  to 
include  the  act  of  dying,  because  short  of  this 
* we  do  not  get  to  that  in  the  experience  of  Jesus 
which,  as  tne  most  unfathomable  proof  of  love, 
has  both  supreme  value  to  God  and  supreme  influ- 
ence with  men.**  All  of  them,  however,  are  at 
one  in  their  point  of  view.  They  hold  all  they 
conceive  to  have  been  valid  in  the  older  ‘objective’ 
theories,  but  they  are  seeking  the  ground  of  atone- 
ment, not  in  anything  that  happened  to  Jesus  by 
mandate  of  an  external  power,  but  in  the  experi- 
ence wherein  He  embraced  the  whole  fact  of  sin 
and  held  fast  the  mighty  and  inseparable  interests 
of  the  divine  love  and  holiness.  They  are  at  one 
in  seeking  to  get  rid  of  the  last  remains  of  dualism 
and  to  exhibit  the  vital  connexion  between  what 
was  wroi^ht  for  man  on  the  Cross  and  what  is 
wrought  in  man  by  the  Spirit.  They  all  vindicate 
the  Cnristian  salvation  as  being  far  more  than  the 
rescue  of  individuals,  as  being  indeed  the  constitu- 
tion of  a redeemed  humanity,  in  which,  through 
the  service  and  sacrifice  of  faith,  individuals 
advance  in  fellowship  with  God  and  in  likeness  to 
Him.  Together  they  express  a universal  human 
intuition  that  the  sorrow  of  the  world  can  be 
heeded  only  by  the  infinitely  greater  sorrow  of 
God. 

VIII.  Conclusion. — The  impulse  of  Christian 
thought  in  every  stage  of  its  evolution  has  been 
the  need  of  a secure  doctrine  of  salvation.  Theo- 
logians of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  medissval 
schoolmen,  and  men  of  the  modem  period  have 
had  no  other  task  than  to  interpret  the  Christian 
experience  of  salvation  through  the  eternal  prin- 
cimes  which  make  it  valid,  ana  so  to  vindicate  its 
vuue  and  power  in  the  redemption  of  humanity. 

The  broad  lessons  of  this  long  history  can 
scarcely  be  missed:  a steady  distrust  both  of 
intellectualiBm  and  of  emotionalism;  a oonstcmt 
return  to  experience  and  an  earnest  evaluation  of 
its  ethical  significance ; a confident  appeal  to 
Christ  as  the  standard  and  teat  of  the  faitn  which 
He  Himself  awakens  ; the  value  to  be  ascribed  to 
Scripture,  because  it  presents  a record  of  God’s 
saving  acts  and  searchingly  exhibits  both  human 
need  and  the  principles  on  which  divine  love  pro- 
ceeds in  dealmg  with  it;  the  validity  of  the 
historical  method  in  the  study  of  Christian  doctrine 
for  the  correction  of  inadequacies  and  as  an  instru- 
ment of  advance ; and  to  these  we  may  add  the 
guidance  to  be  got  from  a comparison  between  the 
Christianity  of  the  NT  and  the  religions  which, 
in  all  places  whither  it  has  come,  have  met  it  as 
its  riv^,  and  in  part  also  its  anticlpationB  and  its 
heralds. 

In  particular,  it  is  plain  that,  in  order  to  win  a 
satisfying  doctrine  of  salvation,  thought  will  need 
to  de^  a^esh  with  its  great  determining  concep- 
tion, viz.  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  Philosophic 
thought  has  been  much  concerned  with  the 
Abemute,  the  ultimate  Unity,  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  holding  together  the  manifold  difierencea 
which  appear  in  human  experience.  It  has  had 
before  it,  in  constructing  its  idea  of  the  Absolute, 
an  ideal  of  logical  simplicity : and  so,  in  bold 
speculative  adventure,  it  has  conceived  God  as 
bare  transcendence  or  as  barren  immanence — a 
Being  so  utterly  above  the  finite  that,  in  com 

1 Chrietian  Dootrine  of  Reconciliation,  p.  259  f. 
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parison  with  it,  the  finite  loses  all  meaning  and 
value ; or  so  com^letel^  unified  with  the  finite 
that,  in  this  identification,  the  Infinite  loses  all 
significance  and  power.  In  revenge  upon  these  cold 
alratractions  pluralism  mocks  at  the  Absolute  and 
gives  us  a GM  who  is  frankly  finite  and  ^OYnns. 
Christianity  has  sufifered  many  things  at  tne  hanos 
of  philosopners  and  has  been  fsir  too  docile  when 
they  insisted  on  presenting  to  faith  a ready-made 
idea  of  God.  Its  own  primary  concern  has  not 
been  with  the  Absolute  at  alL  Its  own  special 
problem  is  neither  logical  nor  ontological ; and  it 
cannot  afford  to  wait  till  speculative  discussion 
has  come  to  an  end  before  proclaiming  its  remedy 
for  the  abiding  distress  of  man.  Yet  it  may  well 
be  that  its  own  problem  is  the  ultimate  problem 
of  the  universe,  and  that  its  own  salvation  con- 
tains implicitly  a philosophy  of  God’s  relation  to 
the  worlo. 

Christianity  begjins  with  human  experience  in 
its  concrete  fullness.  It  d<^  not  separate  elements 
supposed  to  be  incompatible  and  then  painfully 
put  them  together  again.  It  starts  with  the  fact 
of  life.  It  asks:  What  is  the  meaning  of  life? 
What  is  the  direction  and  goal  of  its  enaeavours  ? 
What  is  its  inherent  value?  What  hinders,  and 
what  may  achieve,  its  consummation  ? If  we  care 
to  call  it  a philosophy,  it  is  a philosophy  of  value  ; 
and,  in  realizing  ultimate  values,  it  Wieves  itself 
to  have  attained  \iltimate  reality.  Christianity 
is  human  experience  interpreted  and  reproduced 
through  the  supremacy  of  its  highest  value. 
What  is  that  value?  Christianity  has  one  cl^ 
and  definite  answer:  The  Cross  of  Christ — ^life 
won  through  death.  The  Cross  is  the  sum  of 
Christianity.  It  is  the  Christian  salvation,  as 
message,  as  experience,  as  doctrine. 

Chrutianity  does  not  seek  for  proofa  that  God 
is.  Its  vital  interest  is  the  character  of  G<^.  It 
is  confident  that  it  can  recognize  Gk)d  when  it  sees 
Him;  and  then  proof  of  BLis  existence  will  paM 
aside  as  needless.  God,  seen  in  the  Cross,  is 
recognized  as  love.  God  is,  in  His  inmost  char- 
acter, One  who  lives  in  the  energy  of  self-giving. 
Christianity  has  never  entanglM  itself  in  pre- 
carious discussions  as  to  time  and  its  relation  to 
eternity.  But  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  in  the 
Cross,  it  hsis  touched  the  eternal— yea,  the  absolute 
—being  of  God.  God  is  love.  What  He  does  ^d 
endures  in  time  is  the  outcome  of  the  inexhaiutible 
fountain  of  the  divine  love.  Hum^  life  is  the 
exploration  of  the  divine  being.  Time  is  deeply 
significant,  therefore,  and  history  is  a real  move- 
ment. It  is,  on  the  one  side,  the  progressive 
revelation  of  God  and,  on  the  other,  the  prog^ewive 
discovery  by  man  of  the  wealth  of  the  divine 
character.  In  either  aspect  time  is  resd ; but  in 
neither  does  it  move  away  from  God  towards  an 
unknown  beyond  His  ken  amd  man’a^  It  lies 
within  God  and  is  comprehended  by  Him  in  its 
completeness  in  a manner  untranslatable  by  us 
whose  transient  lives  are  part  of  its  flow.  But  at 
any  point,  and  in  any  experience,  we  touch  the 
Eternal  w’hoee  ‘moving  image*  time  is.  Supremely 
in  the  Cross  we  reach  God  and  know  what  He  is 
in  His  eternal  being.  The  epithets  ‘immanent 
and  ‘ transcendent  * are  a foreign  language  to 
Christianity.  Yet,  if  ‘immanent*  means  that 
God  is  always  giving  Himself  to  His  world,  and 
thereby  sustaining  it  in  whatever  degree  of  reality 
belongs  to  its  successive  stages,  then  the  God  of 
Christianity  is  ‘immanent,*  with  an  intensity  and 
seriousness  which  leaves  Spinozism  far  behind. 
And,  if  ‘ transcendent  * means,  in  plain  words, 
that  Gk>d  knows  what  Ho  is  a^ut,  that  He  is 
preparing  a world  capable  of  receiving  His  perfwt 
self-communication,  then  the  God  of  Christianity 
is  * transcendent,*  with  a glory  tliat  belongs  not  to 
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the  Greek  Absolute  or  the  Roman  Imperator. 
‘Personality,*  in  like  manner,  is  a term  which 
Christianity  has  not  needed  to  express  its  thought 
of  God,  not  because  it  was  too  concrete  to  apply 
to  Him,  but  because  it  was  not  concrete  enouglL 
But,  if  by  ‘personality*  we  indicate  a capacity, 
which  men  possess  only  in  degree,  of  making  each 
moment  a stage  towards  the  realization  of  the 
organic  fullness  of  life,  then  the  God  of  Christi- 
amty  is  personal,  in  a measure  far  above  what  is 
competent  to  any  individual  member  of  our  race. 
God,  understood  through  the  Cross,  is  a Being 
capable  of  a human  experience.  His  * immanence* 
and  ‘transcendence*  make  Him  capable  of  a 
human  experience  immeasurably  richer  and  dee^r 
than  that  of  any  individual  man  o&n  possibly  be. 
He  can  know  what  is  in  man  as  no  man  can  know 
it.  He  can  be  man  as  no  man  can  b^  His  pro- 
gressive revelation  is  the  fullness  of  His  own  inner 
me  unfolded  in  and  to  the  world.  This  revelation, 
in  the  very  action  of  which  God  lives,^  makes 
possible,  and  requires  for  its  completion,  an 
experience  of  the  life  of  man  in  its  central  depths. 
Incarnation  is  a divine  necessity.  Theology  has 
never  had,  in  connexion  with  this  great  mystery 
of  love,  the  courage  of  its  convictions.  Through 
fear  of  Sabellianism  it  has  ascribed  the  Incsjmation 
to  a Being  who,  after  all  is  said,  is  not  quite  the 
same  as  &od,  and  has  excluded  the  Father,  the 
very  fountain  of  Godhead,  from  the  possibility  of 
love’s  supremest  manifestation.  Faith  sees  God 
in  Jesus,  ‘ the  whole  of  God,  who  has  kept  nothing 
back  which  He  could  have  given  us.  it  is  very 
doubtW  whether  the  framers  of  the  old  creed  ever 
grasped  this  thought.  The  great  expounder  of 
the  old  theology,  Augustine,  certainly  did  not. 
The  failure  to  enter  into  it  showed  itself  not 
merely  in  the  doctrine  of  God,  but  also  in  the 
theories  of  grace.*  * The  doctrines  of  Gkxi,  of  the 
person  of  Christ,  and  of  salvation  come  together 
at  this  point.  The  Atonement  is  God’s  experience 
of  what  sin  is  and  of  what  it  has  wrought  in  BUs 
universe.  This  experience,  which  is  the  salvation 
of  the  world.  He  purchased  on  the  Cross.  In  His 
pain,  the  agony  or  sin-bearing,  the  condemnation 
of  sin  is  abeorbed,  and  love  flows  uninterrupted  to 
the  sinner.  This  is  God,  the  very  God,  God  msm- 
fest  in  flesh.  Himself  making  atonement,  offering 
Himself  a sacrifice,  commending  His  own  love, 
reconciling  the  world  to  Himself.  Here  are  not 
two,  dealing  with  one  another  across  the  prostrate 
figure  of  the  sinner.  Here  is  One  only,  the  living 
and  true  God,  who  is  love,  who  is  wholly  in  Jesu^ 
God  who  thus  bore  the  Cross  did  not,  even  in 
that  supreme  action,  exhaust  the  possibilities  of 
His  love  or  cease  from  His  immanence  and  retire 
into  motionless  transcendence.  The  same  vein  of 
thought  as  separated  God  and  Christ  removed  the 
Spirit  a degree  farther  away  and  made  this  third 
article  in  the  creed  an  appendix  rather  than  a 
Yet,  if  we  trust  the  NT  as  the  classic  of 
Christian  faith,  the  Spirit  is  not  separable  from 
God.  The  Spirit  is  God  in  His  deepest  immanence 
and  BHs  moat  glorious  transcendence.  It  is  steange 
that  to  many  minds  the  work  of  the  Spirit  is  a 
superfluity  of  feeble  piety,  whereas  in  the  NT 
wntings  ‘ the  reception  of  the  Spirit  is  the  whole 
of  Chnstianity.*  * The  blame  must  lie  with  those 
who  sought  to  make  the  Greek  Abeolute  do  duty 
for  the  Christian  idea  of  God.  The  moral  universe, 
constituted  in  the  love  which  achieved  a final 
victory  on  the  Cross,  is  sustained  by  the  same 
divine  energy.  As  God  is  in  Christ,  so  God-in- 
Christ  is  in  the  Spirit.  This  is  not  a subtlety  of 
the  analytic  Gre^  mind.  It  is  the  synthetic 

IT.  M.  liDdMj,  A SiiA  qf  tiU  Bqformation,  Sdlnbuft, 
1007  L 47Z. 

S ^ »rt.  ‘Holy  Spirit,*  in  DCG, 
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utterance  of  faith,  which  knows  in  one  experience 
*the  grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ChrisL  and  the  love 
of  God,  and  the  fellowrfiip  of  the  Holy  Spirit.’ 

To  the  idea  of  God  as  love  there  corresponds 
in  man  the  function  of  faith.  The  idea  of  the 
Absolute  drives  religion  into  mysticism.  The  idea 
of  Gkjd-in-Christ  centres  religion  in  the  act  of 
faith.  Between  the  mystic  state  and  the  act  of 
faith  there  is  this  radical  distinction— -that  the 
former  presupposes  a Gk>d  transcendent,  incapable 
of  incarnation ; while  the  latter  has  for  its  object 
a God  immanent,  who,  to  be  Himself,  must  needs 
enter  human  history  and,  in  a sinful  world,  must 
needs  be  a suffering  Saviour  and  hanp;  upon  a 
Cross.  To  speak  of  ‘Christian  mysticism*  is, 
strictly  speaking,  to  continue  that  confusion  of 
Christianity  and  Neo-Platonism  which  has  diverted 
Christian  experience  from  its  real  fountain-head 
and  given  the  Christian  salvation  a definitely  non- 
Christian  character. 

If  we  are  to  keep  to  the  Christian  standpoint, 
we  must  regard  the  divine  love  in  its  action  to- 
wards man  and  faith  in  its  action  towards  God 
as  being  in  the  deepest  sense  correlative.  All  of 
God’s  saving  action  is  concentrated  in  Christ. 
Upon  Christ,  accordingly,  is  concentrated  the 
whole  action  of  man  in  faith.  All  of  Christianity, 
as  the  disclosure  of  God’s  being  and  character,  is  m 
Christ.  AH  of  Christianity,  as  a human  experi- 
ence, is  in  faith.  Faith  is  fundamentally  action, 
and  is  not  to  be  defined  through  intellect  or  through 
feeling.  The  act  of  faith  takes  place  when  man 
meets  God  in  Christ.  In  that  supreme  moment  of 
life’s  discipline  the  love  of  God  is  revealed  in 
Christ  as  the  crown  of  all  that  is  high^t  in  human 
aspiration  and  the  remedy  of  all  that  is  deepest  in 
human  need.  Man  on  his  part  makes  reply  by 
committing  himself,  in  the  fullness  of  his  personal 
being,  absolutely  and  for  ever  to  this  redeeming 
and  perfecting  love.  This  action  is  entirely  simple. 
The  analysis  which  resolves  it  into  a complex  of 
state  and  feelings  disguises  its  true  nature.  It 
cannot  be  dissected  because  it  is  the  man  in  action 
— the  man  in  that  aetion  which  sums  up  the  full 
value  of  life.  It  is  also  all-inclusive,  and  under- 
lies and  comprehends  the  whole  experience  of 
salvation.  Mediseval  dualism  had  to  add  works  to 
faith,  if  it  was  to  make  up  the  compound  which 
was  all  it  could  think  of  as  salvation.  Protestant 
theologians  even  have  anxiously  explained  that 
the  faith  that  saves  is  a faith  that  ‘ works  by  love.’ 
Of  course  it  does  I Not,  however,  as  though  the 
faith  that  works  by  love,  and  therefore  is  saving  in 
its  qusdity,  were  one  among  several  forms  of  faith. 
It  is  faith  itself,  in  the  only  sense  which  is  possible 
in  view  of  the  saving  action  of  God. 

It  saves  because  it  carries  the  man  from  the 
standpoint  of  an  individuality  which  strove  to 
maintain  itself  apart  from  Godi  to  a position  in 
which  the  indiviaual,  responding  to  tne  love  of 
God,  finds  his  need  met,  his  nature  satisfied,  and 
the  self  which  he  has  surrendered  restored  to  him 
in  fullness  of  power  and  certainty  of  victory.  Faith 
is  therefore  an  act  which  unites  the  man  to  Christ, 
in  a sense  deeper  than  mysticism  can  ever  know. 
A union  of  being  or  substance,  so  far  from  being 
the  loftiest  and  most  religious  of  ideas,  is  one  of 
the  emptiest  and  least  significant.  The  vital  union 
is  that  of  will  and  character,  when  man  shares  with 
God  His  thought,  purpose,  and  power.  And  this 
onion  takes  place,  and  can  take  place  only,  in  faith. 
God  gives  Himse'J  to  man  in  Christ.  Man  gives 
hinis^f  to  Gk>d  in  faith.  Christ  is  the  point  of 
union. 

The  langu^e  of  the  NT  outdoes  mysticism  in 
the  daring  with  which  it  affirms  the  continuity  of 
the  divine  saving  action.  Love  saved  the  world 
once  for  all  in  sacrifice.  Love  saves  the  world  still  by 


the  same  sacrificial  ministry.  Faith  never  swerves 
from  its  acknowledgment  of  the  finality  of  the 
Cross.  But  it  never  hesitates  to  declare  that,  in 
believing,  the  soul  is  imited  to  the  dying  and 
undying  Christ.  The  man  who  has  given  himself 
to  Christ  has  been  crucified  with  Him,  and  there- 
fore he  lives,  with  a life  which  is  really  the 
presence  of  the  indwelling  love.  Therefore  also 
he  has  this  rank  and  function,  that  through  him 
the  redemption  of  the  world  is  proceeding  still 
towards  its  assured  consummation.  Love  never 
loses  its  vocation.  It  is  always  redemptive,  always 
vicarious  and  sacrificiaL  The  salvation  of  the  world 
is  the  sacrificial  ministry  of  Jesus  continued  in 
those  who  in  their  persons  ‘ make  up  the  full  sum 
of  adl  that  Christ  had  to  suffer.’ 

The  confidence  that  that  divine  sacrifice  will  be 
crowned  by  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  eternal  will  of 
salvation  lb  the  religious  ground  of  the  hope  of 
immortality  and  the  expectation  of  the  Parousia. 

This  idea  of  Gk)d  and  this  function  of  faith  are 
not  forms  of  thought  imposed  by  theology  on  the 
Cluristian  ssdvation.  They  lie  within  it,  as  the 
very  secret  of  Christianity.  Th^  came  into  the 
world  in  Christ.  They  created  Christian  experi- 
ence in  the  Ist  cent,  and  are  renewing  it  in  the 
20th.  The  Great  War,  amid  all  its  darkness  and 
agony,  illumines  the  eternal  being  of  God  and 
verifies  the  abiding  conditions  of  man’s  salvation. 
The  love  of  God,  sealed  in  sacrifice  and  reproduced 
in  sacrificial  service,  is  the  redemption  of  the 
world. 

The  deepening  experience  of  the  Church  requires 
a new  effort  of  thought  to  express  its  vital  mean- 
ings. A new  theology  must  be  the  issue  of  the 
growing  experimentalKnowledge  of  God. 

The  theology  of  the  Cross  requires  a reconstruc- 
tion of  doctrine,  in  which  the  great  Christian  ideas 
of  Gk>d,  Christ,  the  Spirit,  the  Atonement,  Salva- 
tion, Grace,  Faith,  the  Church,  and  the  Last 
Things  shall  be  re-stated  under  the  governance  of 
one  principle — the  love  that  lives  in  sacrifice.  The 
reign  of  ^e  Greek  Absolute  is  over.  The  unity 
which  is  the  perpetual  problem  of  thought  and  the 
abiding  demand  of  the  heart  is  given  in  Christ,  in 
whom  God  is  present  in  His  fullness.  Through 
Him,  also,  there  is  open  to  man  that  union  with 
Gk>d  which  is  the  abiding  demand  of  the  human 
heart,  and  the  realization  of  which  in  the  act  of 
faith  is  the  Christian  salvation,  as  a present  poss^ 
sion,  an  unfeeling  energy,  and  a sure  and  certain 
hope. 


LrmATUitB. — ^The  student  must  consult  tbs  primary  sonre^, 
dictionary  articles,  and  monographs  dealing  outstanding 
names.  On  the  louling  aspects  of  the  theme  the  following  wiU 
be  found  helpful : ^ ^ 

(L)  On  tAs  eonfoof  of  ChrUtianitv  vrith  tho  religums  q/  CAs 
HeUenie-Roman  world. — F.  Leggre,  Forerunners  and  JcivM  of 
Christianity,  2 vols.,  Cambridge,  1916  ; Gilbert  Murray,  Fow 
Stages  qf  Greek  Relxgion,  London  and  New  York,  1912 ; C.  H. 
Moore,  The  RMgious  Thought  of  the  Greeks  from  H^er  to 
the  Triumph  of  Christianuy,  London,  1916 ; W.  Waide 
Fowler,  Tne  Hiligxous  Experience  qf  the  Roman  People,  da 
1911 ; T.  R.  Glover,  The  Conflict  qf  Religions  in  the  Early 
Roman  Empire^,  do.  1909:  A.  Hamack,  The  Mission  and 
Expansion  of  Chrxstianitvjn  the  First  Three  Csntuns^,  Eng. 
tr.,  2 Tola,  do.  1908;  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  Phases  of  J^Hy 
Christianity,  New  York  and  London,  1916;  Kirsopp  Lake, 
Ths  Earlier  Epistles  qf  St.  Paul,  London,  1911:  Per^ 
Gardner,  Tlie  Religious  Experience  of  Saint  Paul,  ^.1911; 
A Schweitzer,  Paul  and  his  Interpreters,  do.  l®i2J 
Clemen,  Primitive  Christianity  and  its  JSlon~Jewish  Sources. 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1912 : H.  A A.  Kennedy,  Paul  ono 
the  Mystery ‘Religions,  I^ndon,  1018;  W.  Morgan, 
Religion  and  Theology  qf  PauL  Edinburgh,  1917 ; M.  H.  l*. 
Hatch,  The  Pauline  Idea  of  Faith  in  iU  Relation  to  Jeuneh 
and  Hellenistic  Religion,  Harvard  and  London,  191-7-  . 

(ii.)  (M  (As  relations  between  Christianity  and 
E.  Caird,  The  Evolution  qf  Theology  in  the  Greek  Philcwphers, 
2 vols.,  Glasgow,  1904 ; J.  Watson,  The  Philceophie^  Basw  oj 
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EUee,  NeqplaUmitm  in  Rdatiomhip  to  Christianity^  Oun> 
bridge,  1908 ; jT  Ten  Broeke,  A Construetiv€  Basis  for  TAMlogyt 
Lo^on,  1914.  For  recent  philosophy  A.  S.  Pringle-P&ttison. 
The  Idea  of  Ood  in  tiie  Light  cj  Reoent  Phiiosophy^  Oxford, 
1917,  end  W.  R.  Sorley,  Moral  Vahus  and  the  Idea  of  Ood^ 
Oambridee,  1918.  ere  of  the  highest  vslue  end  Importsoce. 

(tiL)  On  the  history  t(f  Christian  thought.— hlstoricel 
works  of  Haxneck,  Loofs,  Domer,  Fisher,  Orr;  J.  P. 
Bethune-BaJcer.  Introd.  to  the  Early  SisU  of  Christian  Doc- 
trine, London,  1903;  C.  BiggjTAe  Christian  Platonists 
Alescandria  (jBL\  Oxford,  1886,  The  Origins  Christianity,  do. 
1909 ; A.  V.  G.  Allen,  The  Continuity  of  Christian  Thought, 
London,  1895 ; J.  Vernon  Bsurtlet  end  A.  J.  CarMe,  ChnsU- 
anity  in  Bisto^,  do.  1917 ; H.  M.  Gwetkin,  The  Knotoledge  of 


God  and  its  Historical  Development,  2 vols.,  Edinburgh,  1908; 
V.  F.  Storr,  The  Development  of  English  Theology  in  the  J9th 
Century,  London,  1918  jJH.  B.  Workmen,  CAristion  Thought  to 
tAs  Reformation,  New  York,  1917  ; A.  C.  McGlfifert,  Protestant 
Thought  before  Kant,  London,  19U ; E.  C,  Moore,  An  Outline 
of  the  Hist,  of  Christian  Thought  since  Kant,  do.  1912 ; H.  O. 
Taylor,  The  Mediaeval  Mind,  2 vols.,  do.  1914. 

^.)  On  the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement. — W.  Adams  Brown, 
art.  * Expiation  and  Atonement  (Christian),*  in  ERE,  and  liters* 
ture  referred  to ; J.  K.  Mosley,  The  Dootrine  of  the  Aton^ent, 
London,  1916  (a  careful  bibliography) ; R.  S.  Frsuiks,  A ExeL  of 
the  Doctrine  of  the  Work  of  Chriet.  2 vols.,  London  and  New 
York,  1918 ; J.  Denney,  The  Chrietxan  Doctriru  of  Reconcilia- 
tion, do.  1917.  T.  B.  Kilpatrick. 


SOUL. 


Primitive  (H.  B.  1 AiiKXANDER),  p.  726. 

Babylonisui. — See  Death  and  Disposal  of 

THE  Dead  (Babylonian). 

Buddhist  (C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids),  p.  731. 
Chinese.— See  Life  and  Death  (Chinese). 
Christian  (H.  W.  ROBINSON),  p.  733. 

Egyptian.— See  ‘Semitic.* 

Greek  (J.  Burnet),  p.  737. 

SOUL  (Primitive).— The  English  word  ‘sonl* 
(and  its  equivalent  in  cognate  European  lan^nnages), 
in  its  primary  meaning,  designates  an  entity  con- 
ceived as  the  cause  or  vehicle  of  the  bodily  life  and 
psychical  activities  of  the  individual  person.  The 
soul  is  assumed  to  exist  as  a spiritual  substance, 
in  rather  sharp  antithesis  to  material  substances, 
thus  giving  form  to  the  contrast  of  sonl  and  body 
(as  constituents  of  man)  and  the  assumption  of 
their  separability.  This  is,^  of  course,  a meta- 
physical conception,  for  which,  in  the  ranm  of 
primitive  culture,  there  is  no  precise  equivalent. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  among  primitive  men 
forms  of  belief  (so  nearly  universal  in  occuitotc« 
that  they  may  he  said  to  exist  by  a kind  of  instinct 
of  the  human  mteUi^nce)  closely  analogous  to  the 
metaphysical  concepwon  of  the  soul.  The  contrast 
under  regard,  in  the  more  pr^itive  intention,  is 
not  that  of  material  and  spiritual  substances  (for 
neither  of  these  categories  is  recognized),  but  it  is 
very  near  to  the  reflective  distinction  between 
form  and  energy ; the  primitive  man  ever^vhere 
makes  a quick  oiscrimination  between  the  per- 
ceptual aspects  of  things  and  their  ^ powers  or 
strengths : of  the  former  he  is  suspicions ; the 
latter  he  fears  or  strives  to  control  by  magical 
suggestion,  by  persuasion,  by  his  own  occult 
force ; everywhere  his  interest  centres  ^ in  the 
hidden  powers  of  things,  which  are  for  him  their 
prime  realities,  and  it  is  no  marvel  to  find  that 
everywhere  he  figures  these  powers  under  some 
evanescent  analogy  of  the  senses  (the  blood,  the 
breath,  the  shade).  It  is  these  anjJogic  figures  of 
the  primitive  imagination  that  bear  the  names 
usually  transcribed  by  the  word  * sonl  * — ^its^, 
doubtless,  originally,  like  anima  and  other  clasric^ 
equivalents,  a term  of  the  same  class.  Nor  is  it 
surprising  that  beliefs  so  bodied  forth  should  assume 
various  and  fantastic  guise,  somewhat  distorting 
their  real  identity. 

X.  Animism.— in  the  animistic /ona  of  huxnsm 
thought  there  is  recogniz^  in  nature  no  aris^radc 
class  of  sonl-possesaing  beings ; everything  dignified 
by  thinghood  has  its  own  power  or  function — how- 
ever insignificant — and  therefore  its  own  sonl. 
Indeed,  what  is  designated  by  the  name  of  a thing, 
as  distinguished  from  the  perceptual  image  or 
sense-object,  is  in  a fair  s^se  always  its  soul;  for 
the  foundation  of  naming  is  the  discrimination  of 
characteristic  functions  or  powers;  so  that,  in 
the  broad  truth,  the  nouns  of  a language  represent 
the  congregation  of  those  souls  in  nature  which^  the 
people  speaking  it  hits  come  to  recog^nize.  This  m 
no  merely  primitive  trait,  but  is  true  of  all  practi- 


Hchrew. — See  ‘ Semitic.’ 

Hindu  (J.  N.  Faequhar),  p.  742. 

Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  744. 

Jewish. — See  ‘Semitic.* 

Muslim  (T.  J.  DE  Boer),  p.  744. 

Roman  (W.  Wards  Fowler),  p.  747. 

Semitic  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  749. 

Teutonic  (B.  S.  Phillpotts),  p.  753. 

cal  thinking,  as  distinguished  from  speculative 
analysis. 

There  is  nevertheless,  even  for  the  raw  animist, 
a certain  position  of  privilege  for  human  souls. 
They  are  by  no  means  the  most  powerful  in  nature, 
either  for  good  or  for  bad  ; but  they  are  distinctly 
of  the  most  concern  and  the  most  precious  to  tbeir 
possessors.  Moreover,  they  are  the  measures  of 
the  qualities  of  all  other  soula  It  is  true  that,  in 
a degree,  they  are  distorted  by  fanta^  ; but,  if 
the  essence  of  primitive  thought  be  aisen^ged 
from  its  figures,  it  will  invariably  be  found  that 
the  measures  of  all  other  spiritusJ  activities  are 
human  psychical  activiti^  which  are  in  the  very 
truest  sense  the  suhstanti^  powers  of  the  human 
soul.  One  might  fairly  say  that  the  primitive 
interpretation  of  nature  (perhaps  the  mature  in- 
terpretation also)  is  best  represented  by  a harmonic 
proportion  in  which  three  terms  are  known  and  one 
IS  deduced  ; of  the  known  terms,  the  fint  extreme  is 
man’s  mind  (chiefly  his  conations),  while  the  me^s 
are  first  big  own  body,  as  the  instrument  of  desire, 
and  second  other  bodies,  or  sense-objects,  viewed 
as  the  instruments  of  those  animating  desires  of  all 
nature  which  form  the  inferred  extreme.  Indeed, 
it  is  in  direct  harmony  with  all  that  we  know  of 
human  psychology  to  afihxm  that  the^  immediate 
foundation  of  bAief  in  souls  is  the  disparity  be- 
tween desire  and  realization : the  ‘ I * which  wanto 
what  it  has  not  is  distinct  from  the  ‘ I * which  is 
engrossed  in  what  is,  and,  if  the  latter  is  a physical 
reality,  the  former  must  be  a spiritual.  If  the 
desires  of  the  conative  ‘I*  were  never  balked  or 
obstructed,  probably  there  would  arise  no  con^p- 
tions  of  other  than  humsm  souls — ^which,  when  they 
do  arise,  naturally  take  on  the  colour  of  what  they 
oppose.  The  body  itself,  in  its  weaknesses,  as- 
sumes something  of  this  obetructive  character,  and 
thus  tends  to  sharpen  its  own  fiMion  from  the 
animating  defidres  and  idealities  which  define  them- 
selves as  its  soul,  while,  sigain,  in  a sort  of  fantutic 
by-play,  it  becomes,  as  it  were,  the  host  of  a whole 
group  of  disharmonious  spirits— animal,  paasioi^. 
mtelloctive — each  striving,  with  no  small  malice, 
for  the  mastery.  ,,  , , , 

2.  Idea  of  the  souL— The  distinction  of  embodied 
soul  and  disembodied  is  no  esisy  one.  Even  in  specu- 
lative philosophies  there  is  usually  involv^  change 
of  quity  with  the  change  of  state — a distinction 
preserved,  in  general,  by  the  differing  connot^ions 
of  the  English  words  ‘soul*  and  ‘spirit.  There 
are,  in  fact,  three  groups  of  conceptions  of  the  soul, 
differing  in  r^ation  to  the  body.  The  emlx)died 
variously  imaged — forms  the  key  to  the  first 
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group,  the  diseinbodied  soul,  or  spirit,  to  the 
second,  while  intermediate  between  these  is  the 
twofold  group,  comprising  the  idols,  or  doubles,  of 
living  bodies  and  the  ghosts,  or  haunters,  of  dead 
ones.  All  ^ree  are  common  to  the  most  primitive 
stages  of  human  thinking — among  living  races  of 
men,  at  least.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  and 
as  having  a natural  priority,  the  embodied  soul, 
which  is  in  some  sense  the  body^s  life,  may  be 
treated  first,  and  primarily  with  reference  to  the 
figures  by  which  it  is  most  commonly  imaged. 

(a)  T?u  life. — Fundamentally,  the  soul  is  the 
•life'  of  the  body.  In  primitive  thought  this  is 
shown  in  custom  rather  than  in  expression,  and 
more  particularly  in  those  customs  wnich  show  an 
inability  to  conceive  soul  and  body  in  disunion. 
South  America,  Africa,  and  Australia  contain  the 
world’s  most  primitive  populations  and  most  utter 
savages.  Cannibalism  is  found  in  all  three  conti- 
nents, and  in  all  three  it  is  associated  with  the 
conviction  that  he  who  eats  of  another  man’s  body 
receives  into  himself  the  life  or  strength  of  his 
victim.  The  yet  more  repulsive  custom  of  devour- 
ing the  bodies  of  dead  kinsmen  (also  found, 
sporadically,  in  the  same  continenta)  is  based  upon 
a similar  notion,  namely,  that  the  life  of  the 
kindred  is  thus  transmitted  without  loss  from 
generation  to  generation.  Innumerable  funeral 
customs  illustrate  the  primitive  man’s  inability  to 
separate  in  thought  the  visible  body  from  its  in- 
visible life — indeed,  the  whole  fact  of  burial  or 
other  funeral  honours  rests  upon  this  confusion. 
John  Fraser’s  monograph^  gives  a number  of 
striking  illustrations : a son  was  found  supporting 
the  body  of  his  dead  father  on  his  chest  and 
abdomen,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  explained,  of  keep- 
ing him  warm ; a mother  bore  the  mummy  of  her 
son  about  with  her  for  four  years ; another  carried 
the  dead  body  of  her  child  until  it  fell  into  decay. 
These  are  but  illustrations,  at  the  savage  extreme, 
of  that  feeling  that  the  dead  body  is  still  not  in- 
animate which  must  have  underlain  the  burial 
impulses  of  palmolithio  man,  as  it  certainly  did  the 
elaborate  rites  of  Egyptian  funerals,  and  in  some 
vague  sense  survives  in  modem  consciousness. 

(o)  T?ie  life-blood. — One  of  the  most  natural  of 
the  tropes  by  which  the  * life  * is  represented  is  the 
blood  {q.v. ),  the  * fountain  of  life.’  ‘ But  flesh  with 
the  life  thereof,  which  is  the  blood  thereof,  shall 
ye  not  eat*  (Gn  9*)— only,  in  most  primitive 
societies,  the  command  is  the  reverse,  and  for  a 
sacramental  reason : he  who  partakes  of  the  blood, 
be  it  of  man  or  of  animal,  thereby  imbibes  the  life 
and  the  strength,  and  the  enemy  whose  blood  is 
drunk  is  totally  conquered.  It  is  the  blood,  again, 
that  'cries  for  vengeance,’  and,  according  to  the 
old  belief,  gushes  from  the  murdered  corpse  at  the 
approach  of  the  murderer.  Finally,  exsanguinate 
shades  from  the  world  below  and  gods  in  the 
heavens  above  alike  delight  in  the  odours  of  blood 
— ^in  good  sooth  a spirit,  which  serves  to  invigorate 
their  paler  being.  This  is  the  blood  of  sacrifice 
and  the  blood  of  atonement,  which  is,  in  fact,  the 
blood  of  life.  The  most  astonishing  of  aU  develop- 
ments of  this  idea  was  that  of  Lhe  Aztec,  who 
believed  that  the  sim  is  maintained  in  its  course 
and  the  world  in  its  order  solely  by  the  unceasing 
effluvia  of  human  blood  drenching  altars  ana 
shrines.  Nor  is  there  any  idea  more  ubiquitous  in 
literature  than  that  of  blood  symbolism. 

(c)  TAs  heart. — Probably  closely  related  to  the 
preceding  trope,  and  equally  physical,  is  the  con- 
ception of  the  heart  as  the  seat  of  life.  Whether 
this  is  because  it  is  the  'bleeding  heart’  or  the 
throbbing  heart  is  difficult  to  detem^e.  Certainly 
in  aborigmal  American  rites,  where  the  ritual  use 
1 Tiu  Ahorxgine»  qf  N099  South  WaU»,  Sydnej,  1892,  MOt. 


of  the  heart  attained  its  greatest  extravagances 
the  association  with  the  blood  is  very  close.  The 
burial  customs  of  the  Egyptians,  with  a special 
vessel  for  the  heart,  are  only  an  example  of  a wide 
spread  custom  which  has  survived  down  into  civil, 
ized  Europe.  Of  course,  in  later  times,  the  added 
symbolism  of  the  heart,  as  the  seat  of  the  higher 
emotions  (courage,  love),  may  be  partially  related 
to  classical  psychology  ; but  the  foundation  of  the 
image  is  certainly  primitive  and  many-sourced. 
The  heart  is  sometimes  conceived  as  having  a 
special  soul  of  its  own;  the  American  Indian 
prophet  Keokuk  commanded  from  his  followers 
prayers  for  the  heart,  along  with  others  for  the 
family,  name,  life,  etc. 

J.  F.  OmmingbAzn  ^ could  find  amongr  tb«  Manjsma  little 
trace  of  a belief, in  souls.  * All  the  Manyema  would  admit  wu  • 
**  We  know  there  is  something  living  in  a man  during  bis  life,* 
because  we  can  hear  it  beat.  If  that  something  ii  the  souL  we 
know  it  no  longer  exists  in  a man  when  he  dies.  That  is  aO  we 
know."*  Walter  Both.s  reporting  on  the  Quiana  Indiana,  says 
that  among  them  'ori^nally,  not  only  the  shadow,  but  also 
the  heart,  the  head,  and  the  more  perceptible  of  all  the  parte  of 
the  body  where  there  Is  a pulsation  of  the  arteries,  as  well  as 
perhaps  the  blood,  the  spittle,  the  footprint,  and  the  bone  were 
each  refmrded  in  the  light  of  a Spirit  or  Something  that  aae 
part  and  parcel  of  the  oody,  ana  took  its  departure  at  the 
material  death.  . . . The  Warrau  expression  for  the  shadow  is 
ami?to-ko~if  while  cJe-dbi  is  their  wora  for  **  heart**  or  (or  the 
heart's  Spirit  which,  leaving  the  body  at  death,  becomee  their 
Hebu,  or  Bush  Spirit.  . . . The  Island  Oarfbs  . . . held  strong 
beliefs  in  a connection  between  spirits  and  an  individual^ 
heart-  and  pulse-beats : *'  they  talked  of  the  latter  as  the  Spirit 
of  the  Hand ; they  spoke  of  the  Spirit-something  near  the  heart 
as  Oonanni  or  LaniohL'*  This  one  at  the  heart  was  the  principal 
one,  which  after  death  went  to  the  sky  in  company  with  its 
lobeiri,  or  Ohexnln,  to  live  there  with  other  Familiar  Spirits, 
and  change  into  a young  and  new  body.  . . . Koch-Oronb^ 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  cminin  procedures  con- 
nected with  some  of  the  death  festivals  point  to  a belief  in  the 
bones  constituting  the  real  and  final  resting-place  of  the  Spirit 
after  the  dismeniberment  (Zer$otzung)  of  the  body.*  But  the 
skeleton  is  more  intimately  connected  with  ghost-lore  thAn  with 
vital  souls. 

(d)  The  breath. — ‘And  the  Lord  God  formed  man 
of  the  dust  of  the  ^ound,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  or  life ; and  man  became  a living 
soul  * (Gn  2^.  That  the  conception  of  the  life  as 
the  breath  is  one  of  the  most  universal  is  attested 
by  the  great  number  of  terms  (vp^,  weC/uu 

anima,  mritue — to  cite  Hebrew  and  classical 
examples)  for  the  soul  having  ‘ breath  * or  ‘ wind  * 
as  their  primary  meaning.  ‘To  breathe’  and  ‘to 
live  * are  virtually  literary  83imoDyma  The  Roman 
custom  of  a kinsman  catching  the  last  breath  of 
his  dying  kin  is  doubtless  but  a more  refined  form 
of  the  superstition  which  causes  a number  of  ^oups 
of  savages  to  devour  sacramentally  the  bodies,  or 
parts  of  the  bodi^  of  dead  kindred.  The  wind- 
like character  of  liberated  souls  is  expressed  every- 
where in  ghostly  literature.  Job  V,  *Oh.  remembOT 
that  my  life  is  wind,’  surely  has  a double  in- 
tention ; as  also  Ezk  37*,  ‘ Prophesy  unto  the  wind, 
prophesy,  son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Thos 
saith  the  Lord  Gk>d : (!!ome  from  the  four  winds,  O 
breatb^  and  breathe  upon  these  slain,  that  they 
may  live.*  Primitive  equivalents  are  not  far  to 
seek.  In  many  American  rites  the  aspirate,  as  an 
element  in  ejaculation,  appears  to  symbolize  an 
intensification  of  the  ‘breathing  life’  which  it 
represents.  ‘ Hem  ! Hotoru.  He  ! * is  a Pawnee 
appeal  to  the  winda  Hotoru  is  not  the  ordinary 
word  for  winds,  but  refers  to  them  as  supernatural 
powers. 

'They  are,*  lay  the  priests,  'from  the  breath  of  Tira'wa 
[Father  Heaven]  and  they  give  life  to  man  . . . they  bring  to 
man  the  breath  by  which  he  lives.*  * 

Even  the  universe,  in  some  early  philosophies,  is 
conceived  as  having  a windy  soul. 

The  Tepehuane,  according  to  O.  Lamholtz,^  place  the  seat  of 
the  soul  between  Uie  stomach  and  the  chest,  and  regard  its 

^ Uganda  and  lU  Psopfes,  London,  1905,  p.  821. 

a $0  RBBW  [1916],  p.  162  f . 

» A.  0.  Fletcher,  f#  RBBW  [1904],  pt.  2,  p.  29L 

4 Unknown  New  York,  1902,  L 4M. 
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nature  as  breath.  This  is  an  Interesting  psycho-physiological 
belief  for  a primitive  tribe.  A Navaho  legend  tells  of  the  crea- 
tion of  man  and  woman  : * It  was  the  wind  that  gave  them  life. 
It  is  the  wind  that  comes  oat  of  our  mouths  now  that  gives  us 
life  When  this  ceases  to  blow,  we  die  In  the  elrfn  at  the  tips 
of  our  Anglers  we  see  the  trail  of  the  wind ; it  shows  us  where 
the  wind  blew  when  our  ancestors  were  created.’ ^ Another 
legend  tells  of  the  death  of  a woman ; the  body  was  buried,  but 
* they  all  wondered  what  had  become  of  her  breath ; they  went 
^n  varioxis  directions  to  seek  for  its  trail,  but  could  find  it 
nowhere.*  > One  of  the  most  interesting  passages  in  this  con- 
nexion is  in  the  myth  of  * Isis  and  Yaulillk'a  Danghters.’  Isis  is 
told  that  his  first  child  Is  dead.  * **  I don’t  want  to  live  in  this 
world.  Bring  me  the  other  boy,**  he  says.  When  the  younger 
wife  brought  ner  child,  Isis  took  it  in  his  arms,  put  the  top  of 
its  head  to  his  mouth  and  drew  a long  breath.  He  took  the 
breath  out  of  the  child  and  it  was  dead.  He  put  the  second 
child  by  the  first,  and  said : **  These  children  are  half  mine,  and 
half  yours.  The  breath  is  mine,  the  bo(W  is  yours.  I have 
taken  the  breath  into  mirself.  You  can  have  the  bodies.” 
Very  curious,  for  its  suggestion  of  introspection,  is  an  image  in 
a Pima  myth  which  likens  sorrow  to  * a wind  lour  times  twist- 
ing ’ about  its  object.* 

These  American  examples  might  be  paralleled 
from  the  lore  of  other  races. 

(d)  Flame. — That  the  living  body  is  warm  and 
the  corpse  cold  is  a fact  which  in  itself  is  sufficient 
to  suggest  that  the  * life  * is  of  the  nature  of  hre. 

*The  life  in  your  body  and  the  fire  in  your  lodge  are  the  same 
and  of  the  same  date,'  said  the  Shawnee  prophet  to  hU 
followers;  * if  you  suffer  your  fire  to  be  extinguished,  at  that 
moment  your  Ufe  will  be  at  its  end.'  * 

The  brand  of  Meleager  is  a Greek  analogue,  as,  no 
doubt,  is  the  ssjictity  of  the  hearth  and  its  fire 
everywhere.  Swamp-fires  and  other  phosphores- 
cences are  almost  universally  objects  of  super- 
stitions dread,  being  regarded  as  released  souls. 
In  sacred  art  the  flammula,  nimbus,  and  halo  all 
come  back  to  the  notion  that  spirit  is  Inminons ; 
while  the  body  lives,  we  speak  of^  ‘the  fires  of 
life  ’ as  burning,  but  the  fr^d  soul  is  as  a tongue 
of  flame.  The  Znfli  say  of  a death  that  the  man’s 
‘light  is  cut  off.* 

{f)  The  shade  or  phantom. — Considered  as  the 
bodys  life,  Ufe-bloo^  breath,  or  vital  flame,  the 
soul  is  not  readily  thought  of  as  enduring  in 
separation  from  its  physical  host ; but,  viewed  (as 
almost  universally  it  is)  as  the  body’s  shadow 
((Tirla,  umbra)  or  as  its  phantasmic  likeness  (erJwXov, 
simulacrum),  it  is  with  difficulty  that  it  is  con- 
ceived except  in  some  degree  of  separation,  as  the 
body’s  friendly  companion  {hospes  comesmit  cor- 
pora) or  as  its  bloodless  and  boneless  shade,  after 
death.  In  myth  and  in  literature,  from  the 
classical  onwards,  such  visualized  images  of  the 
soul  natnraUy  play  a large  rOle,  but  there  am 
multitudes  of  instances  in  superstition  and  in 
nomenclature  indicating  the  like  ideas  among  the 
most  savage  peoples.  Tylor*  gives  Tasmanian, 
Algonquin,  Quiche,  Arawak,  Abipone,  Zulu, 
Baanto,  and  (Did  Calabar  examples  of  identifica- 
tions of  ‘ soul ' with  ‘ shadow,*  and  this  list  might 
be  far  extended. 


The  Zulus,  explaining,  eay  that  people  have  eouls  which  are 
not  entirely  ooimned  to  the  body ; ' they  may  occupy  the  roof 
of  a mon’i  hut,  and  if  he  chongee  hii  abode  hie  eoul  flits  also. 
The  people  often  use  the  word  zttunxela  (prom  isiturui, 
**  shoaows  *0  to  express  thc^  ideas  of  human  spirits.*  7 

Superstitions  about  shadows  cast  by  the  body  in 
sunlight  (noon  is  a particularly  perilous  hour, 
when  tile  ^adow  is  small)  and  r^exion  shown  in 
the  water  are  common,  and  figure  frequently  in 
m3rth.  Probably,  also,  superstitions  about  the  eye 
— the  evil  eye  of  the  living,  the  glauBay  eye  of  the 
dead — are  intimately  associated  with  the  notion 
that  the  images  caught  or  reflected  therein  are 
souls.  It  is  only  a developed  phase  of  this  belief 
1 Washington  Matthews,  Navaho  Legsnde,  Boston  and  Kow 
York,  1897,  p.  69. 
a /b.  p.  78. 

s J.  Ourtin,  Myths  of  ths  Modocs,  Boston,  1912,  p.  S7. 

* P.  BosselJ,  S6  RJBEW  [1908].  p.  S66. 

» J.  Mooney,  lA  RBEW 11896),  pt  2,  p.  678. 
a PC*  L 480. 

7 A.  H.  Keane,  Africa,  London,  19(M,  iL  248;  of.  JAI  xx. 
1891)120. 


which  leads  to  veneration  for  crystals  and  the 
)^ractice  of  mantic  crystal-gazing,  as  well  as  to 
dread  of  the  mechanic^  eye  of  the  camera,  or  to 
pictured  representation  of  one’s  form  and  features. 

* Warraus  assure  me  that  on  looking  at  a moontaln  for  the 
first  time  the  eyes  ore  shut  to  prevent  the  person  attracting  or 
drawing  the  Shadow  of  the  Spirit  toward  him.  When  one 
person  looks  at  another,  the  former  draws  or  drags  tbs  latter's 
shadow  toward  him,  a principle  on  which  these  Indians  explain 
the  taking  of  a photograph.  The  Island  Corib  corpse  is  laid 
out  with  two  weights  on  the  eyes,  that  he  may  not  see  his 
narents,  thus  making  them  Ul.  CatUn  gives  on  amusing 
instance  among  the  Ooniboe  of  the  Axnoxon  of  the  local  medidne- 
man  preventing  him  painting  any  more  portraits  by  exhorting 
the  tribesmen  os  follows  : **  ‘These  things  ore  a great  mystery, 
but  there  you  ore,  my  friends,  with  your  eyes  open  all  night— 
they  never  shut : this  is  aQ  wrong  and  you  ore  very  foolish  to 
allow  it.  You  never  will  be  happv  afterwords  if  yon  allow  these 
things  to  be  always  awoke  at  night.  My  friends,  this  is  only  a 
cunning  way  this  man  has  to  gst  your  suns ; and  the  next  thing 
they  will  have  gloss  eyes,  and  be  placed  among  the  skins  of  the 
wild  beasts  and  birds  and  snakes.**  (The  medicine-man  hod 
been  to  Poro  or  some  other  place  where  be  hod  seen  the  staffed 
skins  in  a museuzn.)  For  a pregnant  woman  to  look  at  ths  foos 
of  a corpse  will  draw  trouble  on  her  unborn  obild.  It  is  pcsoibie 
that,  pwbope  on  principles  analogous  to  some  of  the  preceding, 
meet  European  races  have  adopts  the  prootioe  of  dosing  the 
eyes  when  in  ths  attitode  of  prayer.'  * Curtin  gives  a Modoo 
myth  describing  the  resusdtation  of  a dead  man : * All  the 
bones  were  dead  but  the  eyes  were  living ' >— and  from  this  life 
ths  whole  was  reanimated. 

ig)  The  name. — SuTOiatitiona  about  names  and 
name-aoula  are  as  wiae-spread  as  any.  It  should 
be  observed  that  the  name  is  quite  as  physical  a 
thing  for  the  unlettered  aa  is  the  phantasm ; it  is 
an  auditory  or  motor-auditory  ima^  just  aa  the 
phantasm  is  a visual  image,  and  it  {lossesses  a 
perceptual  reality  quite  diflerent  from  that  of  the 
lettered  symbol  or  book-learned  peoples ; fiatus 
vocis  ia  a nominalist  phrase  for  a word,  but  it  is 
just  the  vocal  breath  (above  all  in  the  chant) 
which  is  to  the  primitive  one  of  the  most  TOwer- 
fnl  and  compelling  of  all  agents.  Says  J.  W. 
Fewkes  : 

* When  » Tusayon  priest  addresMS  a supernatural  being  of  hla 
mythology  he  believes  be  must  do  so  tbroogh  the  memum  of 
some  object  os  a prayer  bearer ; he  breathee  hie  wish  on  meal 
and  throws  meal  to  tbs  god.  Ths  prayer  bearer  is 
thought  to  have  a splricool  double  or  breath  body  wfaioh  corriee 
his  wishes.’* 


So  the  name  is  a kind  of  breath-body,  thonnh  not 
so  intimately  joined  to  the  man  as  the  oreath 
itself.  Le  Jenne^  says  that  the  Indians  sometimes 
chsmge  their  name  on  recovering  from  a severe 
sickness,  and  the  Bellacoola  brieve  that  souls 
receive  a new  name,  and  speak  a new  language, 
when  they  reach  the  next  world.  Normally, 
children  are  not  truly  named  until  they  reach  a 
certain  age  and  are  capable  of  discretion.  V. 
Stefdnnson*’  nves  a most  interesting  explanation 
of  Eskimo  beliefs  connected  with  this  custom ; 

* As  the  child  grows  up  the  soul  with  which  he  woe  bom  (the 
noppan)  gradually  develops  in  strength,  experience,  and 
wisdom,  so  that  after  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  It  is  fairly 
competent  to  look  after  the  child  and  begins  to  do  eo ; at 

age  it  therefore  becomes  of  less  vital  moment  to  plcoM  the 
guardian  spirit  (fUka),  and  accordingly  it  Is  customary  to  begin 
forbidding  children  and  punishing  them.’ 

The  guardian  • spirit  which  controls  the  child 
previous  to  this  age  is  supposed  to  be  some 
ancestral  soul,  and  ail  the  cluld’s  words  are  the 
utterance  of  this  soul  up  to  the  aro  when  its  own 
soul  assumes  sway,  ana  it  is  oallea  after  a name  of 
its  own.  Frequently  it  is  supposed  that  the  name 
of  the  guardian  is  known,  ana  the  young  child  is 
called  by  this  name.  One  of  Curtin’s^  Modoc 
myths  tells  of  a babe  that  cried  oontinnously  until 
aadreesed  by  its  true  name.  These  beliefs  are,  of 
course,  associated  with  the  almost  universal  primi- 
tive belief  in  rebirth,  especially  of  very  young 

1 W.  E.  Both.  SOltBJBJV,  p.  293f.  * P.  84. 

t Bn.  Smithsonian  Institution,  1896,  p.  689. 

* Jtsuit  Bsiations  and  Allied  Documents,  «d.  R.  O.  Thwoitaa 
Cleveland.  1896-1901.  xvi.  * Quebec  and  Hurooa,  1680.’  p.  90S. 

9 My  Life  with  ths  Eskimo,  New  York  and  I,iOodon,  191S,  p 
899  f. 

* P.6, 
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children  (the  Aztec,  e.g.,  had  a special  limbo  for 
souls  of  babes,  who  alone  con  be  bom  anew). 
Ancestor-worship  is  naturally  closely  associated 
with  name-souls.  Probably  this  was  what  was 
meant  by  the  Indian  who  told  Le  Jeune  ^ that  * the 
body  has  a soul  of  its  own  which  some  call  the 
soul  of  their  Nation.*  In  the  far  Orient  the 
Annamitea  at  least  address  prayers  to  the  clan 
ancestor,  to  the  spirits  of  parents  and  grandparents 
to  three  venerations,  and  then  collecHvely  to  the 
soul  of  the  family  as  a whole.*  Naturally  all 
worship  of  the  manes  tends  to  become  associated 
with  the  clan  name.  See  artt.  Names. 

3.  Psychology. — The  course  of  historic  psycho- 
logy has  been  rrom  a psycho-physiological  (such  as 
A^totle’s)  to  a predominantly  psychological  type 
of  theory;  older  speculations  on  the  constitution 
of  man  dUtinguiBhed  a group  of  souls  (nutritive, 
passional,  intellective,  and  the  like)  associate 
with  the  several  parts  of  the  body  ; later  theories 
came  to  assert  the  unity  of  the  spiritual  substance 
and  to  make  of  p^chology,  not  a description  of 
the  several  souls  for  which  the  body  acts  as  a 
single  host,  but  an  account  of  the  several  powers 
or  * faculties  * of  the  single  souL  Primitive  theories 
belong  to  the  older  type  : the  whole  man  is  looked 
upon  as  composed  of  a group  of  entities,  physical 
and  psychical,  which  disperse  with  the  dissolution 
of  ms  body.  Death  is  rarely  regarded  as  the 
liberation  of  an  imprisoned  spirit  to  a more  glorified 
existence ; rather  the  future  existence  of  the 
immortal  parts  is  at  best  a kind  of  mutilated 
existence,  and  not  even  Elysium  is  a fair  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  that  completer  memhood 
which  is  truly  realized  only  in  the  nesh.  The  very 
ancient  and  wide-spread  notion  that  the  souls  of 
the  departed  await  in  a kind  of  neutral  limbo  the 
day  of  their  reincarnation  as  men  is  surely  a 
renexion  of  the  feeling  that  the  disembodied  is 
somehow  dismembered,  while  the  equally  common 
conception  of  the  ghost  as  vengeful  and  malicious 
but  pictures  its  own  dissatisfaction  with  its 
unhappy  state.  To  the  primitive  mind  the  normal 
man  is  the  physical  man,  whose  souls  (for  he 
commonly  owns  several)  are  in  the  nature  of  more 
or  less  dispensable  baggage — something  that  he 
TuzSf  rather  than  is. 

In  the  paesiwe  cited  from  Both't  aocouot  of  OuhuiB  Indmn 
belief!  s it  is  pointed  out  that  aJonv  with  the  shedow  there  are 
■oul!  for  head,  heart,  blood,  ipittle,  and  eTen  footprint. 
Indeed,  there  is  hardly  a part  of  the  body  that  ia  not  somewhere 
believed  to  ovm  a spiritual  double,  which  is  its  life,  so  that  the 
whole  hodUy  life  may  be  said  to  be  possessed,  as  it  were,  in 
severalty,  bonee,  the  marrow  of  the  bones,  the  eyes,  the 
hair,  the  belly — all  are  parta  with  which  a residential  soul  is 
found  associated  in  primitive  thlaldna.  An  Interesting  Iro- 
quoian  conception,  recorded  by  J.  N.  fi.  Hewitt.^  regards  the 
brain  as  the  seat  of  the  soul,  and  death  by  braining  u held  to 
render  the  soul  stupid,  implacable,  and  capable  of  committing 
excesses.  The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  are  a Polynesian  instance 
of  a primitive  people  seating  the  soul  in  the  head.  Le  Jeune* 
says  of  the  Canadian  Indians : * They  distinguish  several  souls 
in  one  and  the  same  body.  An  old  man  told  us  some  time  ago 
that  some  savages  bad  as  many  as  two  or  three  souls ; that  hts 
own  had  left  him  more  than  two  years  before,  to  go  away  with 
his  dead  relatives— that  he  no  longer  had  any  but  the  soul  of 
his  own  body,  which  would  go  down  into  the  grave  with  him  * 
— nor  is  It  difficult  to  imagine  that,  to  a desolate  old  man  whose 
kindred  and  friends  were  gone,  his  life  should  seem  but  the 
soul-bereft  shadow  of  what  it  had  been. 

Belief  in  a plurality  of  souls,  as  associated  with 
the  one  body  or  forming  the  one  person,  is  very 
wide-spread,  and  is,  indeed,  a natural  consequence 
of  the  variety  of  tropes  employed  to  designate  the 
spiritual  entity.  The  heart,  the  flesh,  the  life,  the 
name,  the  family,  were  distinguished  by  Keokuk. 
The  Iroquois  have  separate  wor^  for  the  mind, 
soul,  ghost,  life,  strength,  brain -souL  The  Haida 
distinguish  mind,  ghost,  dincamate  soul,  and  have 

1 Jes.  ReL  xvL  192.  a Anthropot,  iL  [1907]  966. 

* SO  RRH  Wf  p.  152. 

^ ‘ The  Iroquoi&n  Concept  of  the  Soul,'  JAFL  vIlL  [1886] 

» Je$.  Rel.  xvL  191. 


two  words  for  embodied  soul.  These  are  sporadic 
American  examples.  Some  of  the  Melanesians 
believe  that  a man  possesses  as  many  as  seven 
souls,  of  differing  types;  and  belief  m the  pos- 
session of  two  or  more  is  frequent  among  the 
primitive.  An  cunusing  instance  ia  the  Bagobo 
notion  that  man  has  two  souls,  a good  and  a bad 
which  respectively  pass  to  paradise  and  hell  in  the 
hereafter ; we  may  suspect  that  the  moral  terminus 
comes  as  a result  of  foreign  influence.  Such  ideas 
^dure  into  higher  cultural  steles.  The  Egyptian 
is  notable,  with  its  distinction  of  ka  (genius), 
khaibit  (shadow),  khu  (life  or  intelligence),  ba 
(soul  proper),  ran  (name),  together  with  something 
like  animistic  personification  of  the  mummy, 
heart,  strength,  form.  But  hardly  less  complex  is 
the  old  PersisJi  spiritual  dissection  of  a man  into 
body,  life,  form,  soul,  and  fravashi  (genius) ; or 
the  Roman,  which  in  addition  to  the  genius  of  a 
man  (fern,  juno),  distinguished  the  tom  o-haun ting 
umbra,  the  manes,  descending  to  Orcus,  and  the 
spiritus,  climbing  to  its  ethereal  element  above, 
and  more  or  less  identified  with  the  mind-soul, 
anima.  Even  for  near  modems  * the  constitution 
of  the  sonl  ...  is  conflate  of  the  mind,  spirit  and 
animal  soul,  or  idolum  ’ ; * while  there  is  to-day  a 
degree  of  separation  of  psychic  entities  implied  in 
the  meanings  of  ‘soul,*  ‘spirit,*  ‘mind,^  ‘con- 
sciousness.* 

The  converse  of  the  idea  of  the  possession  of 
multiple  souls  is  the  notion  of  the  existence  of 
souUess  men.  This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
primitive  notion.  There  are  tribes,  especially  in 
Africa,  apparently  with  no  belief  in  souls,  at  any 
rate  as  m any  sense  separable  from  the  body; 
while  in  numerous  African  and  Polynesian  instances 
women  and  lower-caste  people  are  regarded  as  soul- 
less. Cunningham  gives  a numoresque  incident : 

* A chief  pointed  at  a poor  peasant  and  eaid : **  He  have  an 
immortal  soul  7 I cannot  beueve  it : but  I will  admit  that 
perhaps  Wakoli  or  Luba  bad  a aouL  Wakoll  had  lour  hundred 
wiveaT"'* 

Obviously,  in  oases  of  reported  disbelief  in  souls 
among  primitive  men,  what  is  commonly  meant 
is  disD^ief  in  a separable  entity  endowed  with 
immortal  life;  and  as  to  this  aogma  primitive 
men  are  har^y  more  in  agreement  than  are 
civilized.  On  the  other  hand,  some  discrimination 
of  body  and  soul,  or,  more  exactly,  of  the  body 
and  its  indwelling  life,  is  as  universal  as  is  the 
smimistio  apprehension  of  nature.  Even  among 
peoples  like  the  Fnegian  Yabgans,  among  whom 
there  is  no  clear  evidence  of  a belief  in  the  exist- 
ence of  gods  of  any  sort,  there  is  still  a lively 
apprehension  of  the  wandering  (and  more  or  less 
pnyaical)  simulacra  of  men. 

4.  Discarnate  souls. — It  has  been  remarked 
above  that  the  phantasmic  soul,  or  doable,  is  less 
intimately  bound  to  the  body  tham  are  other  forms. 
Even  daring  the  life  of  the  body  it  may  journey 
abroeul,  appearing  to  those  gifted  with  toe  second 
sight  as  the  co- walker  (fetch,  wraith,  double-ganger, 
idolum)  of  the  living,  and  visiting  in  dreams  those 
for  whom  its  master  has  a message  or  upon  whom 
he  meditates  inimical  action.  Shamans  make  gr^t 
use  of  their  souls  as  messengers,  to  seek  information 
from  places  remote,  while  prophets  use  them  for 
the  similar  purpose  of  visiting  the  abodes  of  the 
dead  or  the  nomes  of  the  gods.  It  is  even  advis- 
able at  times  for  a man  setting  out  on  a perilous 
task  to  have  his  soul  extracted  by  a competent 
shaman  and  kept  at  home  to  ensure  his  own  safe 
return ; while  sickness  is  caused  not  only  by  the 
body*8  becoming  the  host  of  unwelcome  foreign 
spirits  (which  the  shaman  must  extract),  but  often 
by  the  inconsiderate  Wanderlust  of  the  patient’s 
sonl,  which  the  medicine-man*8  own  spirit  must 

^ 8.  Purohxis,  Mierocosn\u»t  London,  1619,  oh.  IviiL  p.  668. 

* P.  US 
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hale  home  in  order  to  ensure  a cure.  Sometimes, 
even,  there  are  stationed  on  the  road  to  the  home 
of  the  dead,  wardens  whose  business  it  is  to  turn 
back  souls  which  are  leaving  the  body  before  the 
appointed  hour,  while,  again,  a man  may,  by 
desperate  effort,  recover  his  own  departing  soul. 

De  Smet^  grivea  a itrikinff  Chippewa  itory  to  this  effect.  A 
chief,  left  on  the  battle>fleld  for  slain,  acoompanies  the  war- 
bond  home,  tr3r{n8r  to  make  himself  known  to  &em,  bnt  all  his 
solidtaticcs  and  comnunda  are  unheeded.  Arrived  at  the 
home  oamp,  he  finds  his  wife  in  moomini^;  he  shouts  in  her 
ear,  * I am  hungry  i I am  thirsty  I ' She  thinks  she  hears  a 
rumbling  sound,  but  she  sees  no  one.  Frustrated  in  his 
attempts,  he  turns  back  to  the  battle-field,  but,  as  he  nean  it, 
he  finds  a fire  in  his  path,  which  moves  as  he  moves,  ever 
thwarting  his  approach.  In  despair  he  cries:  *1  also  am  a 
spirit ; I am  seeking  to  return  into  my  body ; I will  accomplish 
my  design-  Thou  wilt  purify  me,  but  thou  shalt  not  hinder 
the  reallmtion  of  nay  project.  This  day  I will  triumph  over 
thee.  Spirit  of  Ptre  1 * And  with  a desperate  effort  he  darts  into 
the  flame,  to  awake,  as  from  a long  trance,  in  his  own  weakened 
body. 

But  death  itself  does  not  result  in  a complete 
separation  of  soul  and  body—or  perhaps  it  would 
be  truer  to  say  that  the  errant  soul  and  the 
body-soul,  or  ghost,  pursue  different  destinies. 
De  Smet*  says  that  many  of  the  Indians  believe 
in  two  souls,  one  of  which  is  admitted  to  their 
paradise,  while  the  other,  the  body-soul,  hovers 
near  the  burial-place ; and  in  anotner  connexion 
he  remarks  that  * nothing  but  the  hope  of  gain 
could  ever  induce  an  Indian  to  go  ^one  in  a 
buryiim-gronnd  at  night.**  Probamy  the  original 
of  the  Bagobo  belief  in  dual  souls  was  of  this  nature 
— which  is,  in  fact,  the  popular  belief  of  unedu- 
cated Europeans.  As  among  Enroueans,  too,  it  is 
common  everywhere  to  find  the  gnost  associatckl 
with  the  skeleton,  or  as  wearing  the  pale  or 
mutilated  aspect  of  the  dead  bo^.  Numerous 
tales  have  for  their  motive  accounts  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  living  with  their  dead  kindred,  who 
are  skeletons  by  day  hut  phantasmal  ghosts  by 
night.  Not  only  do  men  meet  and  converse  witn 
these  departed  Deings,  but  there  are  marriages 
between  the  dead  and  the  living,  and  children  are 
bom  to  them,  though  never  normal  children.  A 
Bellacoola  tale  of  such  a child  describes  it  as  a 
bodiless  head  which  must  never  touch  the  ground ; 
when  it  does  so,  it  disappears  into  the  under 
world.  One  of  the  most  enlightening  of  these 
tales  is  recorded  by  F.  Boas.* 

A mon  visits  the  bones  of  the  dead,  which  at  night  easume 
the  forms  of  his  kinsmen ; their  boata  are  full  of  holes  and 
covered  with  moM,  and  they  take  In  their  nets  dead  leaves  and 
twigs,  which  to  them  are  flab.  The  man  disoovers  that  by 
speakmg  aloud — for  the  spirits  all  speak  in  low  voices — he  can 
reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  skeletons.  This  hs  does,  to 
their  annoyance,  so  that  thev  send  him  back  to  the  land  of  the 
living.  Bnt,  disobeying  their  commands,  be  dies;  and  now, 
ooming  as  a shade  into  the  land  of  the  dead,  he  finds  that  the 
ghosts,  their  canoes,  and  the  fish  that  they  take  are  like  the 
full-bodied  beings  of  the  life  that  he  has  left. 

This  is  an  interesting  effort,  on  the  part  of  the 
aboriginals,  to  imagine  the  state  of  the  dead,  which 
to  themselves  is  altogether  like  that  of  the  living, 
and  only  from  the  standp^oint  of  the  latter  is  seen 
as  a form  of  mutilated  existence. 

The  notions  that  ghosts  speak  in  whistling 
voices,  that  they  nibble  feebly  at  food  left  for 
them,  that  in  stature  they  are  manikins  or  doll- 
like,  and  that  generally  tney  are  g^ven  to  a kind 
of  panic  fear  of  embodied  men  are  all  found,  not 
merely  in  Homer,  bnt  throughout  the  primitive 
world.  Sometimes  these  ghosts  are  corpM-like 
in  appearance;  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the 
body  has  been  mutilated.  In  such  cases  the  ghost 
is  usually  vengeful,  ready  to  wreak  ill  where  it 
can.  Often,  however,  the  ghosts  simply  reflect 
the  bodily  condition,  without  any  necessary  malice. 

1 lAJe,  LetUrt  and  Travalg  of  Father  RUrro-Jtan  de  Smet, 
S.J.,  4 vola.  New  York,  1906,  pp.  1047-1053, 

* P.  1076.  » P.941.  . . 

4 * Doctrine  of  Sonia  omong  the  Chinook  Indisna,*  JAPL  vi. 
[1898]  pp.  89-48. 


The  Pawnee  have  a special  class  of  ghosts  of 
scalped  men,  who  avoid  the  abode  of  the  happy 
dead  and  the  eyes  of  the  living  for  the  ssime 
reason — shame  of  their  condition.  The5'  form  a 
sort  of  society  of  disconsolates,  and  suidress  one 
another  by  terms  descriptive  of  their  estate  as 
* One-Hair,*  * Forehead  Hair,’  etc.  The  Zufii, 
more  humanly,  expect  to  see  their  ancestral  spirits 
in  their  natural  guise. 

* The  old  men  too  feeble  to  wolk  will  oome  leoning  on  a cane, 
the  mother  with  her  eon  walking  before  her,  her  child  led  by 
the  hand,  her  younger  child  carried  on  her  back,  the  infant 
in  her  arms,  and  her  unborn  child  * i — all  not  in  the  fieeh,  but 
in  the  ghoet-eelf,  just  aa  in  nature. 

Sometimes  the  ghost,  or  body-soul,  hovers  near 
the  burial-place  in  the  form  of  a bird,  an  insect, 
or  a small  animal.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the 
butterfly  occurring  as  such  an  embodied  soul  in 
the  lore  of  N.W.  America.*  The  same  insect  U 
common  in  Aztec  art  as  a symbol  of  the  breath, 
or  breath-soul,  shown  on  the  lips  of  goddesses. 
]^om^  such  a notion  to  the  concepuon  of  reincarna- 
tion in  animal  form  is  but  a step— a step  which 
has  been  taken  by  primitive  men  the  wond  over. 
Nocturnal  creatures,  like  owls  and  hats,  or  earth- 
dwelling animals,  such  as  beetles,  sei^nts,  and 
even  worms,  are  forms  in  which  souls  are  likely 
to  be  re-embodied.  In  not  a few  tribes  these 
re-embodiments  eo  progressively  down  in  the 
animal  scale,  ana  may  end  by  final  departure 
from  the  earth  or  utter  obliteration.  Here,  how- 
ever, we  are  encroaching  upon  the  field  of  beliefs 
in  the  future  state  of  souls,  for  which  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  artt.  Blest  (Abode  of  the). 
Eschatology,  Incarnation,  State  of  the 
Dead,  Transmigration. 

5.  TTic  powers  of  souls. — ^The  primary  function 
of  the  aord  is,  of  course,  to  ke^  the  body  in  life ; 
the  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body;  and,  although 
soul  and  body  may  be  temporarily  sepaiatM, 
as  in  sleep  or  trance  or  even  with  the  b^y  still 
wakeful  and  active,  with  no  damsige  incurred, 
none  the  less  their  lasting  separation  is  death. 
Further,  it  would  appear  from  a cozisiderable 
variety  of  beliefs  that  the  sou1*b  comfort  and  the 
fullest  exercise  of  its  powers  depend  npon  its 
connexion  with  some  sort  of  body.  Souls  haunt, 
in  ghostly  forms,  even  mutilat^  and  decaying 
bodies ; they  strive,  in  the  form  of  familiars  or 
demons,  to  obtain  an  entrance  into  and  a partial 
control  of  the  bodies  of  the  living,  from  which 
they  sometimes  succeed  in  ejecting  the  native 
owner  (for  the  plight  in  which  Dante  pictures 
Friar  Alberigo — soul  in  hell  while  his  devil- 
animated  body  still  moves  in  the  world  of  men — 
is  no  marvel  to  the  primitive  imagination) ; while, 
finally,  discsjuate  existence  in  the  other  world 
is  commonly  represented  as  a kind  of  limbo  in 
which  the  spirits  awmt  rebirth  as  full-bodied  men  ; 
or,  if  it  be  an  Elysium,  there  is  in  its  pallid  joys 
always  an  element  of  dissolvent  illnuon.  Even 
artificial  and  substitute  bodies  which  men  supply 
— carven  blocks  and  the  like — are  attractive  to 
the  unhous^  spirits,  who  may  be  lured  or  charmed 
into  them,  there  finding  a new  contact  with  the 
life  of  men,  whose  idols  or  tutelars  they  become. 
The  Indians  of  the  N.  Pacific  Coast  occasionally 
carve  portraits  of  deceased  persons,  as  mortuary 
or  other  memorials ; * and  thev  are  not  without 
legends  of  spirits  of  the  deceased  tsJcing  possession 
of  these.  One  such  legend,  truly  afiecting,  U 
recorded  by  J.  R.  Swanton.* 

A young  chief  hod  loet  his  wife,  but  kept  by  him,  dreeeed  in 
her  clothing,  s portrait  imsge  which,  out  of  pity  for  his  aorrow. 


I M.  0.  Stevenson,  fS  ilRjS  fF  [1904],  pc  288. 

> ZB  xxiv.  (18921  898. 

s See  C.  T.  Eiutnone,  * Portraiture  among  the  North  Psciflc 
Coast  Tribee,'  Amsrifian  AntMropotoffist^  new  eer.,  zvi.  [1914] 
69-67. 

4 BulL  89  jBN(19091.  p.  181  f. 
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SOUL  (Primitive) 


ft  Cftnrer  hftd  made  for  him.  * One  dfty,  whfle  h«  Sftt  mooming 
very  close  to  the  ixnftge,  he  felt  it  move.  ...  At  first  he 
thought  thftt  the  moTement  wee  only  his  lioftginfttion,  yet  he 
ezftmmed  it  every  dsy,  for  he  thought  thftt  at  some  ame  it 
would  come  to  me.  . . . O&e  dsy,  ^ter  the  chief  hftd  bftd  it 
for  ft  long,  long  time,  he  exemined  the  body  end  found  it  just 
like  thftt  of  ft  human  being.  Still,  although  it  was  alive,  it 
could  not  move  or  speak.  ...  The  woman  moved  around  very 
little  and  never  got  to  talk,  but  her  husband  dreamed  what  she 
wanted  to  tell  hmi.  It  was  through  his  dreams  that  he  knew 
^e  was  talking  to  him.* 

This  incidezit  is  surely  illuminating,  both  as  to 
the  motives  which  lead  to  art  among  i^rimitive 
p^plee  and  as  to  those  which  lead  to  idolatry. 
Here  it  is  clearly  the  power  of  love  which  lures 
the  departed  soul  to  the  man- wrought  body ; the 
complementary  form,  where  mancal  compulsion 
is  the  force  employed,  is  best  Umstrated  W the 
account  given  by  R.  E.  Dennett ' of  the  W.  Amcan 
making  of  a ' Fetish-into-which-Naila-are-Driven  * ; 

* A palaver  is  held,  and  it  is  there  decided  whose  Kulu  [soall 
it  Is  tmit  is  to  enter  into  the  Muambft  tree  and  to  preside  over 
the  fetish  to  be  mode.  A boy  of  great  spirit,  or  else,  above  oil, 
ft  great  and  daring  hunter,  is  chosen.  Then  they  go  into  the 
bush  and  coll  his  zmme.  The  Nganga  priest  cuts  down  the  tree, 
and  blood  is  said  to  gush  forth.  A fowl  is  killed  and  its  blood 
is  mingled  with  the  blood  that  they  say  comes  from  the  tree. 
The  named  one  then  dies,  certainly  within  ten  days.  His  life 
has  been  sacrificed  for  what  the  Zinganga  consider  the  welfare 
of  the  people.  They  say  that  the  named  one  never  fails  to 
die.  . . . People  pass  before  these  fetishes  (Zinkioi  UbowuX 
calling  on  them  to  kill  them  if  they  do,  or  have  done,  such  and 
such  ft  thing.  Others  gro  to  them  and  insist  upon  their  killing 
BO  and  so,  who  bos  done  or  is  about  to  do  some  fearful  injury. 
And  as  they  swear  or  moke  their  demand,  a noil  is  driven  into 
the  fetish,  and  the  palaver  is  settled  so  for  os  they  are  con- 
oemsd.  The  Kulu  of  the  man  whoee  life  was  soorifloed  upon 
the  catting  of  the  tree  sees  to  the  rest.* 

Mediumistic  powers  are  nearly  akin  to  the  soul’s 
yearning  for  embodiment.  Virtually  all  primitive 
men  believe  in  such  powers,  thongb  it  is  commonly 
supposed  that  they  come  by  special  endowment 
and  preparation — tne  latter  often  strenuous  to  a 
degree — m many  instances  through  death  and  re- 
surrection, as  is  assumed.  Primitive  mythology 
abounds  in  tales  of  men  acquiring  supematu:^ 
strength  by  the  thorny  road  of  bodily  aestruction 
and  restoration.  By  anch  means  the  soul  of  the 
medium,  or  shaman,  is  supposed  to  acquire  the 
faculty  of  direct  intercourse  with  the  world  of 
spirits,  and  usually  to  have  as  his  especial  agent 
or  * control  * a genius,  tutelar,  or  familiar  spirit, 
whose  powers  reinforce  hia  own.  Indeed,  it  is 
not  a little  remarkable  to  discover  virtusdly  all 
the  phenomena  of  modem  spiritualism  (if  it  be 
modem)  among  savage  peoples,  remote  in  time 
and  place.  Le  Jeune’s  description  of  a Montagnais 
shamaniatio  performance,  wntten  in  1634,*  would 
hold,  vMUatis  “mutandia^  for  a spiritnahstio  a^ance 
in  central  New  York:  there  is  the  medium’s 
cabinet,  the  darkened  room,  the  singing,  the 
winds,  voices,  and  'physical  phenomena,*  and 
along  with  these  prophecies  or  life  and  death. 
The  shaman  (although  Le  Jeune  believed  him  to 
he  a great  rogue)  was  obviously  sincere.  'Enter 
thou  thyself  into  the  tent,’  he  said,  ' and  thou  wilt 
see  that  thy  body  will  remain  below,  and  thy  soul 
will  mount  on  high.’  The  Seneca  Indians  of  New 
York  State  still  continue  similar  practices,*  as  do 
the  Chippewa  tribes  in  their  MidS'  socie^.^  The 
Znhi  have  a curious  belief  that  in  the  old  times 
the  souls  of  the  dead  used  to  return  in  the  flesh  to 
converse  with  the  living,  but  their  presence  caused 
a great  mortality ; now  they  come  as  spirits,  and 
only  those  gifted  with  a superior  sight,  their 
mediums,  can  see  them.* 

Apart  from  preserving  the  body  in  life,  the 
important  powers  of  the  soul  are  curative  and 


At  Via  Back  of  tha  Black  Jfan's  MinA  Loudon,  1906,  p.  08. 

> Jm,  RaL  vi..  * Quebso,  163S-34,*  p.  168  ff. 

* * Secret  Medicine  Societies  of  the  Seneca,*  American  Anf  Aro- 

new  ser.,  xL  [1909]  161-186. 

♦ W.  J.  Hoffman,  ‘The  Midfi'wiwin,*  7 RBBW  [1891].  p.  140 ff.. 

alsoI4ilJ31?Fr[1896),  pt.  l.p.  66ff.  i J*  ** 

» 31.  O.  Stevenson.  ?S  RBJBW,  p,  286. 


clairvoyant.  As  clairvoyant,  the  soul  is  a kind  of 
scout,  able  to  penetrate  times,  places,  and  sub- 
stances closed  to  the  body. 

A curious  Oree  tale,  narrated  by  de  Smet,^  tells  of  a woi 
por^  being  guided  on  its  course  by  a girl  with  blindfold  eyes  ■ 

< ths  monitou  of  war  was  supposed  to  guide  her.*  The  Ohippewa 
have  an  interesting  legend  of  having  once  numbered  among 
them  ft  flying  man,  a powerful  mogicum  whose  * medicine ' was 
ft  feather  u^oh  he  could  cause  to  enter  his  body,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  fly  and  spy  out  the  enemy.s 
Crystal-gazing  is  suggested  in  numerous  rites  and 
m^hs. 

The  N.  W.  CocMt  Indians  tell  of  a man  to  whom  a serpent  gave  a 
transparent  stone  which  led  him  through  all  lands ; the  Spanish 
chroniolss  tell  of  an  obsidian  mirror  in  which  Montezuma  saw 
ominous  images ; the  Oakohlquel  employed  a timUar  stone  in 
testing  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  accused  men;  the  Inca 
Tupanqni  is  said  to  have  been  given  a crystal  by  ths  sun,  in 
which  be  saw  whatever  he  desired  to  disoover — theee  ore  widely 
separated  American  examples. 

Belief  in  telepathy  is  evidenced,  in  many  tales : 
'All  spoke  with  their  hearts:  hearts  spoke  to 
hearts,  and  lips  did  not  move,’  is  a Zufli  expres- 
sion.* Stories  of  'veridical  hallucinations’  and 
prophetic  visions  are  numerous.  Of  the  former 
J.  o.  PolcLck*  gives  a number  of  examples — but 
the  account  of  savage  instances  of  this  phenomenon 
would  he  bulky.  Prophecies  by  shamans  or 
mediums  are  stul  more  numerous  in  primitive 
lore ; there  is  a whole  CTOup  of  legendai^  American 
Indian  prophecies  of  coming  of  white  men  and 
of  disaster  to  the  native  life  recorded  in  the  Spanish 
annals ; much  of  this  may  he  supposed  to  he  apocry- 

ghal,  hut  it  is  at  least  striking  that  Cortes  ^onld 
ave  been  discovered  by  watchers  posted  on  the 
coast  at  Montezuma’s  orders,  on  the  look-ont  for 
the  coming  of  the  prophesied  god,  and  that  the 
first  presents  which  the  emperor  of  the  Azteo  sent 
to  the  new-comer  were  mainly  the  appropriate 
apparel  of  this  god,  Quetzalcoatl.  Gifted  souls, 
however,  see  not  oxily  into  the  future,  but  also 
into  the  past;  it  is  thus,  at  least,  that  Mohave 
shamans  explain  their  knowledge  of  creation ; they 
were  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  as  in 
a dream.  This  belief  is,  of  course,  entirely  oon- 
sonant  with  the  theory  of  transmigration.  JNatnr- 
ally,  in  the  main,  clairvoyant  powers  are  called 
into  play  to  satisfy  more  immediate  interests : to 
discover  the  fate  of  the  absent,  to  recover  stolen 
property,  to  find  food  or  treasure.  Dreams  are 
regarded  as  great  aids  in  all  this  (for  the  soul 
journeys  in  dreams — this  is  the  common  explana- 
tion), but,  when  the  search  is  difficult,  the  shaman 
is  called  into  service,  with  his  more  potent  or 
active  faculties. 

A striking  example,  where  the  seeker  was  a 
white  man  consulting  a Zulu  doctor,  is  given  by 
David  Leslie ; * 

Tba  whita  xnan's  sight  hunters  were  overdue,  having  been 
long  gone  on  on  elephant  hunt,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his 
native  servants  he  consulted  the  doctor.  'The  doctor  mode 
eight  little  fires— that  being  the  number  of  my  hunters:  on 
each  he  cost  some  roots,  which  emitted  a curious  sickly  odour 
and  thick  smoke : into  each  he  cost  a small  stone,  shouting,  os 
he  did  so,  the  name  to  which  the  stone  was  dedics^ed ; then  he 
ate  some  *'  medicine,**  and  fell  over  into  what  appeared  to  be  a 
tronoe  for  about  ten  minutes,  during  all  which  time  hia  hands 
kept  moving.  Then  he  seemed  to  woke,  went  to  one  of  the 
fires,  raked  the  ashes  about,  looked  at  ^e  stone  attentively, 
desc^bed  the  man  faithfully,  amd  said : " This  man  died  of 
fever  and  your  gun  is  lost.”  To  ths  next  fire  os  before  : **  This 
naan  **  (correctly  described)  “ bos  killed  four  elephants,**  and 
then  he  described  the  tusks.  The  next:  “This  man"  (again 
describing  him)  *'  has  been  killed  bv  an  elephant,  but  your  gun 
is  ooming  home,"  and  so  on  through  the  whole,  the  men  bung 
minutely  and  correctly  described ; their  success  or  non-succen 
being  equally  so.  I was  told  where  the  survivors  were,  and 
what  they  were  doing,  and  that  in  three  months  thev  would 
oome  out,  but  os  they  would  not  expect  to  find  me  wuting  on 


1 P.  620. 

> F.  Densmore,  Butt.  45  JSKTUIO],  p.  98. 

8 M.  0.  Steveneom  85  RBSW^  p.  62. 

t Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Maw  Zsalandars^  London 
1840,  i.  268  f. 

8 Among  the  Zulua  and  Amatongaa^,  Edinburgh,  1876,  pp 
224-226. 
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th«m  there  so  long  after  the  time  appointed,  they  would  not 
pass  that  way.  I took  particalar  note  of  all  this  infonnation  at 
the  time,  and  to  my  ntW  amazement  it  tamed  out  correct  in 
every  pvticular.  It  was  scarcely  within  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bility t^t  this  man  could  have  hM  ordinary  intelligence  of  the 
banters ; they  were  scattered  about  in  a country  two  hundred 
miles  away.* 

If  this  narrative  is  to  be  trusted,  it  certainly  out- 
does all  that  is  ascribed  to  the  tested  clairvoyants 
of  the  civilized  world. 

The  curative  or  psycho-therapeutic  powers  of 
souls  appear  in  every  variety  of  use  of  suggestion 
and  hypnotism,  and  amid  practically  all  peoples. 
These  functions  have  their  obverse  use  in  the 
power  to  indict  disease,  or  even  death,  upon  an 
absent  or  unconscious  victim.  All  such  practices 
are  interbound  with  ritual  and  magical  observ- 
ances ; and,  indeed,  they  can  hardly  be  dealt  with 
except  in  connexion  with  such  customs.  See  artt. 
Disease  and  Medicine,  Divination,  Mana, 
Psycho-therapeutics,  Shamanism,  Spiritism. 

LmxATCKB.— The  literature  dealing  with  primitive  concep- 
tiooe  of  the  soul  is  enormous,  being  co-extensive  with  the 
study  of  primitive  religion  and  superstition.  In  general,  it 
may  be  said  to  fall  Into  three  classes : (a)  reports  on  the  beliefs 
and  myths  of  particular  tribes,  from  travwere,  missionaries, 
and  anthropological  field-workers — abundant  both  in  book  form 
and  in  the  ethnological  journals  (notably  JAI  [JRAl\t  FL, 
JAFLt  RHR,  ZB,  and  A /UAropos) ; (t)  oritical  and  compara- 
tive studies  of  primitive  religious  ideas,  of  which  the  most 
important,  probably  In  anv  language,  are  E.  B.  Tylor,  PC^, 

2 vols.,  London,  IS91;  A Lang,  Myth,  Ritual  and  Rfligicn\ 

2 vols.,  do.  1800 ; and  J.  G.  Frazer,  G&,  12  vols.,  do.  1011-15  ; 
with  ^ese  should  be  named  H.  Dorkhaim,  Let  Fomus 
taires  dclavit  rsfipietiss,  Paris,  1012,  Eng.  tr.,  London  and  New 
York,  1916  ; (e)  briefer  r5sum4e  of  the  subject  in  works  on 
comparative  religion  and  descriptive  or  oompiuative  ethnology, 
few  being  better  conceived  than  the  introductory  lecture  of 
S.  Reinach,  Orphtut : HUt.  gin&ral  dtt  religions,  Paris  1909, 
Eng.  tir.,  London  and  New  York,  1909.  See  also  the  * litera- 
ture' and  bibliographical  references  of  the  artt.  cited  in  this 
art.;  also  * Literature’  of  artt  Axonsu,  God  (Primitive  and 
Savage),  PnATxn,  CoMMxnnoii  with  Datrr.  Probably  the  mosrt 
comprehensive  study  since  Tylor’s  PC,  centring  upon  the  idea 
of  soul  in  primitive  region,  is  A E.  Crawley,  Ths  Idea  the 
ScuL,  London,  1909,  containing  much  bibliography.  The 
volumes  of  The  Mythology  of  AU  Races  (Boston,  1916  ff.)  will  he 
found  of  use  as  giving  oonoeptions  olassifled  by  racial  groups. 

H.  B.  Alexander. 

SOUL  (Buddhist). — Few  words  are  more  am- 
biguous than  * soul,*  as  any  dictionary  will  testify. 
Nor  is  there  any  one  word  in  the  religions  Utera- 
ture  of  Buddhism  which  can  be  said  to  coincide 
with  it  in  either  extension  or  intension.  The 
principal  terms  in  the  canonical  literature  which 
translators  have  rendered,  sometimes  or  always, 
by  * soul  ’ are  jwa,  attan,  satta,  and  in  the  Abui- 
dhfl.miTta.  section  ptt^ala.  In  the  somewhat  later 
QutHions  of  King  milinda,  jxva  is  preferred,  and 
with  it  the  rare  word  vedagH  (* sentient  one*). 
The  other  three  terms  are  used,  in  connexion  with 
their  contexts,  only  when  canonical  passages  are 
quoted.* 

Jvva  is  literally  ‘living  thing.*  It  is  a term 
imported  from  the  staple  terms  of  religions  schools 
opposed  to  Buddhism,  and  occnrs  only*  in  the 
title  of  one  among  many  debatable  propositions 
classed  as  erratic  or  heretical : 

* Is  the  fioa  tiie  same  ss  . . . (or)  . . . s different  thing  from 
the  bodily  fnme  (oSnaA  fivarfi  aflneari  sariraiTt)? *> 

It  may  thus  be  fairly  rendered  by  ‘ soul  * in  the 
Hebrew  sense — ‘and  man  became  a living  souL* 
But  the  Buddhist  canonical  books  do  not  select 


1 The  Questions  of  King  MiMnda,  tr.  Rhys  Davids  ^BB 


on  p.  40,  paggaia.  Three  oentunes  or  so  isser  jauaonsgaovs 
has  reverted  to  the  use  of  aUd  (cL  Stmiangala  Vildsmi,  L 
194  f.).  The  need  for  protest  mentioned  below  may  no  longer 
have  Wn  pressing— he  wrote  in  Oeyloo— but  he  was  oomment- 
Ing  on  canonical  argnments.  He  also  uses  oedaka,  kdraJta 
Cfeeler,*  * agent*),  for  the  soul  or  self-entity  (Visxtddhi  Magga, 

ZVlL,  3CZ.). 

s Rhys  Davids,  Dialogues  of  the  Buddha.  Oxford,  1899-1910, 
il.  869  f.,  uses  ftoa,  but  the  BuddbUt  origin  of  this  Sutta 
{Fdydsi)  is  doubtful  Cf.  the  term  in  Jainism  (see  art.  JanrxaM, 

L 204,  2M  ; SaTj%yutta  Nikdya,  216.  268,  etc. 


the  term  jiva  when  they  are  uttering  doctrluee 
concerning  man*8  spiritual  nature  as  contrasted 
with  his  TOdily  and  sensuous  faculties.  They 
choose  one  of  the  other  three  terms — aXian  (nom. 
cas^  cUta),  scuta,  ptig^ala.  The  last  two  mean  a 
(living,  intelligent)  Min^,  a person,  and  are  used 
in  ordinary  discourse  simply  to  represent  any 
fellow-being.*  The  hrst  is  also  closely  connected 
with  ‘ living  thing*  in  that  it  means  breath  (Skx. 
dtman;  cf.  rpevfxa,  ‘spirit*).  In  ordinary  dia* 
course  it  means  s^,*  and  in  the  Abhidhamnia 
Pi^aka,  the  Milinda,  and  the  Netti  it  rarely 
occurs  in  any  philosophical  argument.  But  the 
earlier  iS'ti^to-Utm:ature  uses  cUtd  repeatedly  in  con- 
troversial discourse  concerning  a rigut  conception  of 
what  we  should  call  soul  or  spirit.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Suttas  show  an  unhesitating  acceptance  of 
the  term  wherever  we  should  say  ‘self.**  These 
contexts  lead  us  to  infer  that  such  discourses  were 
uttered  at  a period  when  the  speakers  were  making 
a strong  protest,  not  against  maii*8  spiritual  nature, 
hut  against  a certain  religious  or  philosophical 
attitude  in  vogue  in  their  time,  conoeming  that 
nature  viewed  as  cUtd  or  d^TTian.  It  needs  out  a 
glance  into  Ved&ntic  literature — e.^.,  the  U^ni- 
^ads,  notably  those  reckoned  to  be  pre-Buddmatic, 
and  the  Bnagavad-Gltd — to  find  everywhere  a 
unique  cult  ox  dtman  (called  siso  Brahman),  It 
was  regarded  as  divinity  universally  immanent, 
but  especially  so  in  the  human  organism.  Con- 
ceived matenslistically  as  a fine  substance,  located 
in  the  heart,  and  compared  as  to  size  and  shape  to 
a variety  of  small  <H)ject8,^  this  microcosm  was 
held  to  possess,  like  the  macrocosmic  divinity,  the 
essential  qualities  of  permanence  (quitting  the 
impermanent  body  at  death),  immutability,  bliss, 
and  omnipotence.  And  to  discern  the  essential 
identity  of  microcosm  and  macrocosm  was  to 
attain  true  insight. 

B.g.,  *in  that  lubtl*  esMooe  ...  oil  that  oxisU  has  iti  Mlf. 
It  is  tha  tnxs.  It  is  ths  self,  and  thon  art  it.  . . . Ths  infinibe 
is  bliM  ...  is  the  self.  He  who  loves  the  sell  . . . becomes  a 
self-roler ; lord  and  master  in  all  the  worldo.  The  self  is  with- 
out dacsy,  doith,  grief.*  * * The  embodied  ooe  which  is  eternal 
...  is  not  bom.  nor  does  it  ever  die  . . . anchangeabls, 
primeval  . . . oll-pervodlng,  stable,  firm.** 

It  is  on  this  point  of  soul  or  spirit  or  self,  as  a 
thing  different  m kind  from  the  rest  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  Buddhism  joins  issue  with  Ved&ntism. 
To  such  a dualism  it  is  in  fundamental  antithesis. 
Its  philosophy  of  life  may  be  said  to  he  baaed 
on  the  axioms,  sabbam  aniccam,  sabbarji  dukkharfi 
(‘  all  is  impermanent,’  ‘ all  is  [liable- to]  suffering’). 
In  no  constituent  of  the  living  being  was  any 
exception  to  this  rule  of  nature  to  be  found.  Ana, 
since  cUtd,  as  cnrrently  taught,  was  essentisJly 
permanent,  unchanging,  blissful,  powerful,  there 
could  be  none  of  aJt&  so  conceiv^  in  the  living 
being: 

'What  think  ve  thtnT  !■  body,  la  oilnd  parmonent,  or  hn- 
parmonentT*  '^Impermanent,  lir.*  *Ia  that  which  is  imper- 
manent liable  to  fuffering  or  not?*  *It  la  liable,  air.*  'Bat  la 
It  proper  to  aay  of  that  which  la  impermanent,  liable  to  oufferinv 
and  to  change,  Thla  li  of  me  ; I am  thia ; thla  ia  the  tool  (eelf) 
of  met’ 7 

The  individual  is  entirely  phenomenal,  governed 
by  the  laws  of  life.  Were  there  in  hiiu  a micro- 
cosmic  emanatiou  of  the  snperphenomenal  dXtnan 
or  Brahman,  he  would  have  the  power  of  deity  to 
remould  himself  ‘nearer  to  the  heart’s  desire,’  and 
thus  at  will  to  transcend  those  laws — 

1 Ar«  noTer  ao  referred  to.  They  would  be  incladed 

under  the  yet  wider  name  pdna  ('breathing  thing*).  Bnt 
desas  (apirlta,  deitieaX  who  ore  for  Buddhiata  reDom  mankind, 
would  be  included. 

s See  art.  Satr  (Bnddhlat). 

4 B.g.,  oa  prefix  in  compounda,  and  In  oblique  ceaea. 

« Cf.  Rhya  David^  'Theory  of  ^olin  the  Upanlahada.'t/RAff, 
Jon.  1899. 

^SBB  i.  [1900]  101 1,  list  (flkhdndogya-Upamismi,  vL  St, 
viL  28ff.). 

« SBB  viii.  [*1896]  46  iBhagaead-Oitd,  IL  S7ff.X 

7 Majjhima  Fikdya,  UL  19 1,  and  elaewbere. 
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SOUL  (Buddhist) 


' If  the  body  ...  if  any  of  the  four  mental  factor*  were  the 
soul  (self),  the  body  . . . the  mind  would  not  be  subject  to 
disease,  and  we  should  be  able  to  say : Let  my  body  . . • my 
mind  be,  or  not  be,  so  and  so.'i 
Into  a complex  or  congeries  of  these  five  varieties 
of  functionings  or  facnJties  called  (Skr. 

skandhas),  or  groups,  the  individual  can  be 
analyzed  without  residuum.  In  fact,  according  to 
Buddhagho^a,’  it  was  in  order  to  effect  an  ex- 
haustive analysis  for  the  rejection  of  fttmanistic 
dualism  that  the  teaching  at  its  outset  adop^ 
this  fivefold  clas^cation.  And,  living  personality 
being  thus  resolved,  the  teaohin^  proceeded  to 
repudiate  any  ident^cation  or  comcidence  of  an 
exura-phenomenal  self  or  soul  with  anv  one  of  the 
five.  Immanence  was  equally  rejectea  : 

*The  well-Uuffht  dlsdple  . . . ru^arda  cot  tho  bodily  <itudl- 
tiss  M a(M,  nor  that  they  hare  otto,  nor  are  in  <U(d,  nor  that 
attA  is  in  them.  Neither  does  he  hold  any  of  these  views 
regarding^  the  khandha  of  feeling,  nor  of  perception,  nor  of 
mental  activities,  nor  of  consciousness.  For  him  each  one  of 
these  khandha*  changes,  becomes  other,  he  does  not  nt 
thoughts  (which  bring  about]  a reourrenos  of  changing 
kharSUioa.** 

The  khandJuUt  bodily  and  mental,  were  thus  de- 
clared to  be  ‘ empty^  {surlfla)  of  any  unchanging 
essence.^  That  which  was  wholly  impermanent 
and  liable  to  suffering  was  also  inevitably  an-attd, 

* soulless,*  or,  as  we  ^ould  prefer  to  say,  * without 
iff  man.* 

It  should  not  for  a moment  be  inferred,  on 
this  account,  that  Buddhist  teaching  coimtenanced 
any  belief  in  a total  annihilation  of  oody  and  mind 
at  death.  Beside  the  error  of  etemalism  {sassdta- 
vdda)t  or  indwelling  immutable  entity,  it  set  the 
error  of  annihilationism  {Ticcheda-vdoa),*  Beside 
the  doctrine  of  anicca  it  set  that  of  kamma,  or  the 
transmitted  force  of  the  act,  bodily  and  men  tab* 
The  self  or  sonl  it  the  khandha  complex,  ever 
changing  but  ever  determined  by  its  (or  their) 
ante^ent  (character.  Hence  the  long-drawn-ont 
line  of  life  is  a fluctuating  curve  of  evolving  and 
degenerating  experience,  into  which  it  is  logically 
unthinkable  to  intrude  an  immutable  factor.  But 
annihilationism  was  not  as  prevalent  an  error  as 
was  etemalism.  Had  it  been  so,  we  may  feel  con> 
fident  that,  to  the  oft-repeated  trio,  anicca, 
dukkha,  an-atta,  Buddhist  teaching  would  have 
added  a fourth,  such  as  pwiabbhdva  (*  renewed 
becoming  *),  or  the  like.  The  future  state  of  the 
living  is  constantly  referred  to,  but  the  teaching  is 
not  so  much  that  there  will  be  rebirth  as  of  what 
kind,  because  of  the  present  life,  it  is  likely  to  be. 
And  the  an-atta  doctrine  is  logically  so  much  a 
corollary  of  anicca  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
exaggerated  etemalism  of  the  dtman  doctrine,  we 
should  scarcely  have  found  an-atta  in  the  rank  it 
occupies.  It  would  have  been  overshadowed  ly, 
and  taken  up  into,  anicca-vAda  and  kamma-v&wa. 
We  may  even  venture  to  affirm  that  Buddhism,  in 
the  emphasis  with  which  it  combats  a tendency 
at  once  mythological  and  mystical  in  the  land  of 
its  bu  th,  nas  weakened  itself  as  a doctrine  for 
all  lands  and  all  times  by  not  building  up  a 
more  positive  teaching  on  the  spiritual  nature  of 
man. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  Buddhism  had  no  quarrel  with 
any  term  for  the  living  person  as  a whole-^fd, 
saita,  pv^gaXa — so  long  as  in  these  terms  we  see 
labels,  binding  concept  conventions  in  language, 
holding  together,  for  economy  in  thought  and 
word,  the  compound  that  a living  person  at  any 
given  moment,  past,  present,  or  future,  is 
I Vinaya  Mah&vagga,  l vL  38  ff.  (,SBS  xiii.  [1881] 

100  f.l 

* Via.  Magga,  xlv.,  tr.  In  H.  0.  Wsrren,  Bxiddhiam  in  Trant^ 
latuma,  0&mbriafl:e,  Mast.,  1896,  p.  156. 

» 5af7»yutta,  UL  17  f.  * Ib.  Iv.  54. 

t Dialognaa  of  the  Buddha,  L 27L,  46  L ; Sarnyvita  Ifxk&ya, 
iL  20  f. 

< OL  e,g.,  Samyutta  Bikdya,  iv.  182 : * Eammsip,*  with  the 
three  foUowisff  Suttss. 


* **  Being  ” I (satta)  Why  dost  thou  herp  upon  that  wotd? 

Mere  bundle  of  conditioned  factors,  this. 

No  '*  being”  can  be  here  dieoemed  to  be. 

For  Just  as  when  the  parts  are  rightly  set. 

The  word  ” chariot  ” ariseth  in  our  minda. 

So  doth  our  usage  covenant  to  say 

**  A being”  when  the  aggregates  (khandha)  are  there.’! 

* For  these,  Chitta.  are  merely  names,  expressions,  toms  of 
speech,  designations  in  common  use  In  the  world.** 

In  this  way  all  these  terms  are  frequently  used 
in  the  Suttas.  Wherever  the  individual  was 
living,  unless  it  was  in  the  very  dimly  conceived 
spheres  called  the  unconscious  and  the  immaterial, 
he  or  she  was  still  and  was  always  a compound  of 
khandhas,  the  body-factor  varying  in  grosanesa  or 
refinement  and  other  qualities  according  to  the 
rohere  inhabited  and  the  mental  factors  no  less. 
Thus,  if  you  were  in  the  Brahma  heaven,  you  had 
to  assume  a grosser  body  before  you  could  pass 
into  and  act  in  the  lower  heavens.*  Ever  the 
* sonl  * toot  the  compound,  always  changing,  grow- 
ing out  from,  and  the  inevitable  result  of  ^e  souls 
(or  selves)  that  had  been.  And.  so  long  as  the 
earnest  inquirer  bore  in  mind  this  distinction 
between  self,  soul,  spirit  as  the  mutable,  growing 
organism,  revealed  oy  philosophic  truth  {parch 
mattha-aacca),  and  the  name-label,  auggestwc  of  a 
fictitious  immutable  entity,  as  used  in  the  social 
convention  of  language  (conventional  truth, 
tammtdi'tacca),^  he  thought  in  conformity  with 
the  mother-traction  of  his  religion.  The 
show  no  hesitation  in  using  conventional  language 
in  connexion  with  man  as  surviving  not  one  death 
only,  but  any  number  of  dy^igs-  Available  words, 
in  fact,  were  so  utterly  inadequate,  during  the 
early  centuries  of  Buddhism  fas  they  are  stul),  to 
discourse  of  what  is  commonly  called  transmigra- 
tion that  practical^  no  choice  was  left.  Survival 
was  spoken  of,  by  Brfihman  and  Buddhist  alike,  in 
terms  of  bodily  acts  and  states.  We  are  at  a loss 
to  conclude  wmch  was  the  more  remarkable— the 
reaching  out  by  the  mind  of  Gotama  Buddha  to 
ideas  i^ch  it  needed  the  phOoeophio  growth  of 
a later  period  to  make  more  clearly  articulate  by 
new  terms,  or  the  apparent  failure  of  his  opponents 
to  discern  how  very  badly  the  current  terms  of 
transmigration  such  as  they  used,  appli^  to  an 
immanent  being  who  was  eternal  and  immutable. 
Hi  the  latest  book  of  the  canon,  the  Kathd-vatthu. 
in  the  great  opening  discussion  on  the  soul 
{p^gala-KcUhd),^  we  md  the  materially  conceived 
views  of  transmigration  criticized  with  a mainly 
negative  emphasis.  Terms  for  a constructive 
theory  seem  to  be  still  lacking. 

S.g.,  after  mooh  discourse  to  show  dialectically  that  it  is 
impossible  to  find,  among  the  ultimates  of  our  oonadous  experi- 
ence, a eoul  or  jMrson  (puggaia)  apprehended  as  ' a real  and 
ultimate  fact,*  file  argument  proceeds  to  reject  any  such 
ultimate  in  the  mysterious  but  accepted  procedure  of  rebirth ; 

* Hatarodox  Qy.  Then  is  it  wrong  to  say,  A soul  (jpuggala) 
transmigrates  from  this  world  to  another  world,  and  from 
another  world  to  this?” 

Orthodox  Ana.  Ye*  *, 

the  latter  speaker  having  elicited  the  admiscion  that  there  is 
neither  an  identical  soul  that  is  reborn,  nor  a different  (i.«.  quite 
other)  soul,  nor  both,  nor  neither.* 

Passing  on  to  the  MUinda,  we  find  there  the 
germ-doctrine  of  the  founder — viz.  that  man,  in 
his  entirety,  is  never  the  same,  yet  ever  the 
resnltent  of  his  fore-existing  self,’  stated  with  a 
growing  maturity  in  thought  and  diction. 

But  it  is  not  till  the  times  of  Buddhagho^a*  and 
his  successors  that  we  find,  grown  out  of  the  too 
negative  ^ conception  of  anicca,  a positive  view, 
made  articulate  by  certain  newly  applied  terms,  of 

I Kindred  Sayinge  {PTS),  London,  1917,  p.  170. 

* IHaloguae,  i.  268.  * DiaUguae,  U.  264. 

* FoinU  of  Controversy,  p.  68,  n.  2 : of.  art*.  Rnaurr  (Bud- 
dhist). Truth  (Buddhist), 

® lo.  p.  1 f. 

* Tr.  In  Point*  <f  Controveray,  p.  28  f. 

7 SBE  XXV.  63 1. 

® Kg.,  Commentary  on  the  Paffhdna  (nneditsd). 
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the  ever-changing  being  of  man  conceived  as  a 
causally  determined  series  of  forces  and  resultants, 
and  as  a growing  senes,  in  which  the  now  passing 
moment  m wrought  up  into  the  coming  moment. 

Even  then,  discussion  on  a subject  so  inaccess* 
ible  and  mysterious  is  still  stiii*  and  halting. 
Further  knowledge  of  mediseval  P&li  literature 
may  reveal  further  advance  in  theory.  But  we 
know  enough  to  show  that  Buddhist  doctrine  as  to 
soul  and  survivaJ  has  logically  reconciled  anicea 
and  icamrrux.  My  ‘self,’  as  changing  constantly, 
undergoes  at  deatn  but  a relatively  deeper  change ; 
my  new  ‘ body  * {rupa-khfxndhci)^  determined  by  my 
kammay  becomes  one  fitted  to  that  new  spnere. 
wherever  it  ^ in  which  my  psist  thought  and  will 
have  determined  that  my  new  thought,  call  it  soul 
•r  spirit  or  mind,  be  renewed. 

LrrKRATuaa — Set  references  in  footnotes;  cL  also  C.  A.  F. 
Rhvs  Davids.  Buddhianiy  London,  1912,  chs.  iii.,  v..  and  jBtuf- 
dhUt  PtychologVy  do.  1914,  chs.  ii.,  iiL ; S.  Z.  Aan|:  and 
C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Point*  cf  Controvony  (PTS),  do.  1916, 

p.  8L  C.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids. 

SOUL  (Christian).— I.  INTRODUCTION, The 
term  ‘soul*  is,  in  this  article,  taken  in  its  most 
comprehensive  sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  ‘self* 
or  personality,  the  essential  principle  of  hi^an 
nature,  the  basis  of  conscious,  continuous,  individual 
existence.  It  is  clear  that  study  of  the  Christian 
idea  of  the  soul  in  this  broad  sense  involves  the 
psychological  interpretation  of  all  characteristic 
data  of  Christian  experience.  We  may  speak 
of  this  study  as  ‘Christian  psychology,*  because 
there  are  particular  groups  of  phenomena  at 
different  penods  with  which  Christianity  is  speci- 
ally concerned  (notably  those  of  the  NT  period), 
ana  because  there  are  certain  real  or  alleged 
aspects  of  human  nature  in  which  Christianity 
is  specially  interested.  But  the  method  of  the 
stud^  must  be  that  of  psychology  m general, 
i,6,  purely  historical  and  scientific,  without  dog- 
matm  presuppositions,  though  the  ultimate  pron- 
leras  of  all  psychology  pass  into  the  realm  of 

(6)  ^r^e  psychological  terminology  and  ideas  of 
the  NT  are,  as  we  mmht  expect,  largely  continuous 
with  those  of  the  OT  and  the  subsequent  Jewish 
literature.  The  relevant  ideas  of  the  OT  may  be 
summstrixed  as  follows . 

* The  idea  of  human  nature  implies  a unity,  not  a dualism. 
There  Is  no  contrast  between  the  body  and  the  soul,  such  m the 
terms  instinctively  suggest  to  us.  The  shadM  of  the  dead  m 
Sheol  . . . are  not  muled  “souls"  or  •‘spirits*’  in  the  Old 
Testament ; nor  does  the  Old  Testament  contain  any  distinct 
word  for  “body,"  as  it  surely  would  have  done,  had  this  idea 
been  sharply  differentiated  from  that  of  “ souL  " Man’s  nature 
is  a product  of  the  two  factors— the  breath-soul  [rpj]  which 
is  his  principle  of  life,  and  the  oomplex  of  physical  organs  whl<* 
this  animates.  Separate  them,  and  the  man  cea^  to  be.  in 
any  real  sense  of  personality ; nothing  but  a “ shade  ’ remains, 
which  is  neither  Wy  nor  souL  If  this  SMnm  but  a poor  idea 
of  human  nature,  we  must  set  over  against  it  the  great  redeem- 
ing feature,  that  there  Is  an  aspect  of  this  nature  [rjn]  which 
relates  man  to  God,  and  makes  man  accessible  to  God.’  ^ 

The  non-canonical  literature  of  Jewish  thought 
shows  that  this  fundamental  idea  was  sulteequently 
modified  in  two  primary  ways,  chiefly  in  relation 
to  the  new  eschatologic^  emphasis.  One  was  the 
accentuation  of  individualism  ; the  detachment  of 
the  individual  from  the  corporate  personalty  of 
his  social  group,  already  declared  by  Jereiniah  and 
Ezekiel,  was  more  sharply  presented  against  the 
new  eschatological  backbond  of  moral  retribution 
in  the  life  after  death.  The  other,  closely  related, 
was  a clearer  recognition  of  the  ethical  problems 
of  human  nature,  such  as  those  arising  from  the 
tendency  to  evil  which  is  in  all  men  as  it  was 
in  Adam.  On  the  other  hand,  the  OT  doctone 


It  is,  in  fact,  through  the  recove^  of  this 

doctrine  that  tlie  most  characteristic  advance  of 
the  NT  anthropology  is  made  (i.e.  in  the  Pauline 
interpretation  of  Christian  experience). 

(c)  it  is  necessary  to  emphasise  the  fact  that  the 
’in  general,  continuous  with 
■ ’ ‘ ' because  some 

. . Sokolowski) 

have  tended  to  exaggerate  the  Hellepistic  influ- 
ences, especially  in  r^ard  to  the  Pauline  contrast 
of  the  inner  and  outer  man.  They  interpret  the 
contrast  as  a dualism,  though  this  is  essentially 
untrue  to  the  Hebrew  basis  of  Pauline  thought. 
It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  reproduction  of 
the  Hebrew  psychological  terms  through  their 
Greek  equivalents  gave  easier  access  to  the  Hellen- 
istic influences  of  the  age.  But  the  resultant  modi- 
fication has  been,  in  fact,  much  less  than  we  might 
have  expected.  The  Greek  terms  of  the  NT  are 
filled  with  an  essentially  Hebrew  content;  the 
two  new  terms,  poDt  and  are  really  speci- 

alizations from  the  psychological  usage  of  * heart  * 
in  the  OT,  and  are  not  used  with  a Greek 
connotation. 

II.  NEW  TESTAMENT,—!,  The  psychologdcad 
terms. — ^The  group  of  writings  known  as  the^T, 
though  emanating  from  a single  generation,  pre- 
sents at  least  three  types  of  j^ychological  usage, 
viz.  the  ISjmoptic,  approximating  most  closely  of 
sdl  to  the  OT ; the  Pauline,  offering  the  moat 
important  and  original  development  of  the  OT 
conceptions  ; and  the  Johannine,  apparently  depen- 
dent on  the  Pauline  usage,  but  xnoving  in  a 
circle  of  its  own.  We  may  conveniently  review 
the  use  of  the  chief  terms  in  each  group  separately, 
reserving  for  a fourth  class  other  noticeable  occur- 
rences in  the  NT.  The  chief  terms  to  be  wn- 
sidered,  in  order  to  reach  the  general  NT  idea 
of  human  personality,  are  four,  viz.  wev^io, 

jcapJfa,  and  <rdp^  corre^nding  respectively  to 
on,  in  the  OT. 

C^e  attached  numbers  sisnUj  the  approximate  number 
of  cases  of  each  usage.)  ..... 

(a)  iSynoptie. — *vxn  (^)  denotes  physical  life  (Mt  2^  or 
the  subject  of  emotional  states  (Mk  143*X  »• 

In  eleven  cases  (as  Mt  l(FS)  it  refers  to  the  oontinuanee  of  life 
after  death,  a usage  to  which  there  la  nothing  oorreeponding 
in  the  use  of  HvaJ/ia  (78)  is  used  chiefly  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  Mk  11*),  and  of  demonic  influences  (82,  as  Mt  W,  but 
three  instance*  it  denote*  the 
2S4flX  io  seven  the  peycbicei  side  of  life  ^t 
2S  14*8  Lk  1^7.80),  though  on  a higher  level  than  that 
denoted  by  (49)  is  used  Mpeej^y  of  ^rson- 

ality,  inner  life,  and  character  (18,  aa  Mk  7«X  4^ 
tioim  (2,  aa  Lk  24*2),  intellectual  (12,  aa  Mk  2«X  volitional 
(9.  aa  Mt  6«)  Ufa.  (H)  Is  used  of  the  physic^  part  of 

human  nature,  with  the  suggestion  of  weakness  and  limitation 
Oik  14» ; cf.  IJc  24»X  end  thus  in  contrast  with  divine  power 
(Mt  180-  Except  for  the  use  of  in  reference  to  life  alter 
death,  all  these  usages  could  be  dhectiy  classifled  under  the 


of  the  Spirit  of  God  fell  into  practical  neglect. 


contrast  ^ 

(IS)  is  a term  very  little  u*^  by  Paul ; 
of  tile  four  Instances  with  psychical  content  thw  donou 
‘desire’  (Eph  6®,  Ph  l»,  Col  and  onedeno^  simpW  ^ 
emotional  idde  of  oonsoloosness  (1  Th  6*0-  Hu  f * J{*e 
ttdieotive  (I  Oo  2*®^  16®*^  shows  that  for  him  the 

iTnrSSS  tLSTthe  animatig  people  ^ the  ^y 
of  and  the  basis  of  its  emotional  experience  HrvuiM  (148) 
is  the  most  Important  word  in  bis  jpsyoholi^^  vombidi^, 
whether  aa  denoting  supernatural  influeaoes  m Ro  16“X 
or  the  higher  nature  of  s Christian  man  niMer  the  influence 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  (14,  as  or  a normal  elraent  In  hi^n 
nature  08.  as  8l«X  ^1»  distinction  of  •"A 
develops  the  tendencies  already  noticeaoie  In  the  later  OT 
usags  of  and  ijn.  K4^>6t«  (52)  denotes  the  Inner  Ule 
ru  as  1 Oo  14»X  the  seat  of  emotional  (IS,  as  Bo  i^X  Intel- 
leSualOL  as  1«).  and  YoUtional(l3,  as2»)peychoees.  continuing 
directly  the  usage  of  a?  in  the  OT,  except  that  the  two  Greek 
terms  vovr  (21,  ss  Ph  47)  and  (W,  as  Bo  2i»),  denoting 

•mind'  and  ‘oonscienoe*  (ethical  JudgmentX  cover  usages 
which  the  OT  would  have  expreesed  through  37.  lApf  (91) 
Is  used  to  imply  physloal  or  IntellMtu^ 


London,  1918,  p.  88. 
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(Bo  7®*^),  tbouffh  not  lo  m to  Involra  a fondamental  ethical 
doaliem  of  ‘ fleA ' and  * eplrit.*  « ^ 

(c)  JohannineiGotpel  and  Here  the  usage  of 

(18)  offers  no  marked  diflerenoe  from  that  of  the  Synopti<a, 
except  It  once  includes  the  inner  life  on  its  higher  aide 
(8  Jn  2),  as  also  can  (Job  16«).  HwOna  (84)  is  almost  con- 
fined to  supernatural  influences,  whflst  nevw  u^  of  deino^ 
In  one  instance  it  is  used  of  the  prindple  of  life  (Jn 
and  in  two  psychicaDy,  of  anger  (U*.  B Vm),  and  of  trouble 
(18*1).  Kop^  (11)  follows  the  Synoptic  usage.  In  the 
of  (16)  the  Synoptic  contrast  with  irw/xa  to  further 

emphasized  in  the  Pauline  sense  (li»  3«  6«  8i«, 
accordance  with  the  Johannine  fondness  for  antithesis ; the 
spiritual  birth  of  the  believer  means  the  impartation  of  a 
principle  of  new  life. 

(d)  Among  other  NT  usages  calling  for  notice.  Petrae 


For  Peteri ^ 

af^*^eatS*(8i^  4*);  In  one  Instance  irrcw/yi«  denotes  a meek 
and  genUe  ‘disposition*  (S«),  as  Imparted  by  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  never  a normal  element  in  human  nature,  as  It  does  in 
Paul's  usage.  K«zp8ia  (8)  follows  the  usual  Hebrew  and 
Pauline  usage,  with  reference  to  the  inner  life  as  contrasted 
with  the  outer ; <rapi  (7)  is  used  In  a pu^ 
le,  unlike  ‘ ~ 


non-ethioal  senM,  the  Pauline ' characteristic  con- 

notation. The  usage  of  terms  in  James  follows  that  of  the 
or.  In  Hebrews  irvrihta  are  named  together  as 

normal  elements  of  human  nature  (4i* ; cf.  1 Th6**).  and  trvev^ 
is  used  of  ‘spirits’  (angels,  li«,  men.  12«;  cf.  126).  The  psy- 
chology of  the  Acts,  like  that  of  the  Synoptics,  shows  clearly  the 
general  continuance  of  the  OT  thought  and  usage,  apart  from 
the  use  of  in  the  sense  of  a disembodied^  spirit'  (286f- ; 

cf.  788);  represents  the  more  emotional  (16*4),  KopSCa 

the  more  voUtional  (11** ; of.  4**  for  both)  aspect  of  personality, 
whilst  wnfjM,  is  used  like  0^1  of  the  special  ‘energies*  of 
personality  IS*®  19*^  20**). 

From  this  survey  it  will  be  dear  that  the  funda- 
mental ideas  of  personality  in  the  NT  are  derived 
from  the  OT;  tne  most  important  advance  is  in 
the  belief  that  essentied  personality,  whether 
called  OT  irveO/xo,  survives  bodily  death.  This 
continued  personality,  however,  still  implies  a 
body  (ct.  the  Greek  idea  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul),  whether  the  present  body  (its  ghostly 
connteipart?  Mt  6*®*-  10*)  or  the  ‘pneumatic*  body 
of  Panlme  anticipation  (1  Co  IS*”®),  more  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  spirit  (of.  the  body  of  the  Risen 
CJhrist,  which  possesses  new  powers).  The  body 
is  conceived  as  an  integral  part  of  the  personality, 
whose  consciousness  is  diffused  throughout  it,  and 
differentiated  into  the  local  consoionsneas  of  its 
particular  members  (1  Co  12'®**).  aa  in  Hebrew 
psychology.  Thus  the  eye,  hand,  month,  etc., 
^ve  psyonical  and  ethical  qualities  of  their  own ; 
since  the  writers  of  the  NT,  like  those  of  the 
OT,  knew  nothing  of  the  nervous  system,  they 
could  not  link  up  sensory  and  motor  phenomena 
with  a central  organ,  as  we  do,  or  assign  to 
the  brain  its  true  function.  In  regard  to  the 
psychical  side  of  this  unified  life  of  body  and  soul, 
the  survey  shows  that  no  hard  and  fast  division 
was  made  by  the  NT  writers ; the  inner  life  might 
be  called  irpevfj^  or  icapSIa,  though  usually, 

and  on  the  basis  of  ELebrew  usage,  with  more  or 
less  suggestion  of  emotional,  * spiritual,*  smd  voli- 
tional activity  respectively.  We  are  not  wsir- 
ranted,  therefore,  in  spealang  of  a ‘ trichotomy  * 
of  body,  soul,  and  spirit,  or  even  a ‘dichotomy* 
of  soul  (spirit)  and  l^y;  a soul  (spirit)  may  be 
tempoiurily  disembodied,  but  full  personali 
ultimately  involves  the  onion  of  body  and  soul, 
here  and  hereafter.' 

2-  Spiritual  influences. — Further  light  is  thrown 
on  the  NT  idea  of  the  soul  by  relating  it  to  its 
environment  of  genersd  and  Christian  beHef . First 
in  importance  ranks  the  belief  that  the  soul  is 
accessible  to  ‘spiritual*  influences  of  the  widest 
range,  from  those  implied  in  the  crudest  demon- 
ology up  to  the  Holy  Spirit  sis  conceived  in  the 
Pauline  doctrine.  The  cosmic  environment  of  the 
soul  is  eonsdtnted  by  hosts  of  demonic  powers, 
which  seek  to  make  it  their  battleground.®  Christ 

* See  art.  Escbatoloot.  voL  v.  p.  885  ff. 

a For  the  oopiooa  evidence  see  EUmack.  Die  MteeUm  und 
Au^)reitung  du  Chriatentunul^,  Leipzig.  1906.  Eng.  tr..  London. 


has  entered  the  world  surmed  with  spiritual  powers 
(Ac  10*,  1 Jn  3®),  to  overthrow  Satan  and  his 
hosts — ‘ I,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  cast  out  demons.* 
In  fact,  Origen  ascribes  the  progress  of  Chris bismity 
up  to  his  time  to  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  demons,  owing  to  their  defeat  by  Christ.'  To 
an  extent  that  we  can  hardly  realize,  the  soul  was 
conceived  by  the  early  Christian  as  the  arena 
of  opposine  spiritual  forces,  so  that  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  claims  a unique  and  primary 
place  amo^  the  ideas  of  early  Christian  anthro- 
pology. We  owe  to  Paul  the  fullest  elabora- 
tion of  this  doctrine,  though  it  is  more  or  less 
common  nonnd  to  the  NT  writers.  In  the  Pauline 
anthropology  the  cruder  demonology  of  the  time  is 
replaced  by  ‘sin,*  conceived  as  an  objective  and 
almost  personalized  force,  enabled  to  enter  the 
human  personality  through  the  relatively  weaker 
resistance  of  the  * flesh.  ^ This  is  not  conceived 
dualistically,  as  the  source  of  evil,  but  as  the  ‘ base 
of  operation  * of  sin  (d^opAw^  [Ro  7^  " ; cf.  w.'’* '«!). 
The  full  significance  of  this  idea  is  apparent  only 
when  we  remember  the  fact  indicated  weady,  viz, 
that  the  ‘flesh,*  including  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  personality, 
possessed  of  a quasi-consciousness  of  its  own. 
Against  sin,  then,  operating  through  the  flesh, 
the  Holy  Spirit  wages  unceasing  war,  working 


the  victorious  campaign  i 
arena  of  the  soul,  whose  higher  nature  is  linked 
with  God  through  faith,  produces  Christian  ex- 
perience in  regeneration  and  sanctiflcation.  Paul 
has  thus  lift^  the  function  of  the  Spirit  from 
the  popular  level  of  tongues  and  miracles  of  healing 
to  the  ethioal  plane,  as  is  seen  in  his  recapitulation 
of  the  ‘fruit  of  the  Spirit*  (Gal  6®®*-).  He  is 
not  concerned  with  the  ethical  and  metaphysical 
problems  of  this  moral  development ; it  is  enough 
tor  him  that  all  is  of  God  and  all  is  of  man  (Ph  2^*) ; 
as  Deissmann  says : 

* DeterminisU  and  indetsrxninlsts  oan  [both]  appeal  bo  him ; 
Paul  himself  was  neither  one  nor  the  other : to  him  the  oars 
meant  as  much  as  Uis  sails.*  * 

The  entrance  of  the  soul  into  this  higher  experi- 
ence is  by  its  faith,  accompanied  as  this  is  by  the 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  outwardly  enacted  in, 
or  accompanied  by,  water-baptism.  But  this 
baptism  implies  a new  relation  to  all  baptized 
beuevers,  wno  are  thereby  constituted  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  In  the  ‘oorporate  personality* 
of  the  Church,  forcibly  depicted  in  the  Pauline 
parable  of  the  human  tx>dy  (1  Co  12'®®^*),  the  old 
social  consciousness  of  Israel  re-appeara  This 
oorporate  personality,  whose  vital  energy  is  the 
Spirit  of  Grod,  forms  an  essential  factor  in  the  NT 
conception  of  individual  personality ; the  soul  of 
the  baptized  believer  is  what  it  is  by  virtue  of  its 
relation  to  the  whole,  though  the  complementary 
truth  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  is  direct 
individual  access  to,  and  fellowship  with,  Gk)d 
through  Christ  in  one  Spirit  (Eph  2'® ; cf.  1 Jn  1®). 

3.  Summary. — We  may  distinguish  the  essential 
features  of  the  NT  idea  of  the  soul  from  the  local 
and  temporary  forms  of  its  egression  by  saying 
that  this  idea  assumes  the  unity  of  human  natme 
in  its  material  and  immaterial  elements,  which 
it  does  not  so  clearty  distingu^  as  we  are  in- 
clined to  do ; that  it  emphasizes  the  worth  of 
human  personality,  especially  by  the  appeal  to 
its  eternal  destiny;  and  that  it  finds  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  worth  in  the  moral  values  of  a society 
1908,  bk.  L oh.  liL  ; J.  Welzs,  « Dimonische,’  in  PiLB*  iv.  411- 
419. 

1 Horn.  XT.  6,  quoted  by  ECzmeok.  1.  124,  n.  2,  Enj.  tr.,  L 
148,  n.  2. 

* See  art.  Snr  (Ohristian). 

8 Pauluit  Tubingen.  1911,  p.  126,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1911, 
p.  188. 
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constituted  through  the  corporate  and  individual 
surrender  of  personality  to  the  Soirit  of  God  (or 
Christ).  The  NT  characteristically  shows  little 
consciousness  of  the  problems  inevitably  arising 
within  the  circle  of  this  idea  of  the  soul,  such  as 
the  method  of  the  soul’s  origin,  the  relation  of 
the  soul’s  activity  to  God’s  (freedom  and  grace), 
the  degree  of  moral  development  required  for 
membership  in  the  Church,  the  mediation  of 
spiritual  energies  to  the  soul  by  institutions  or 
truths  respectively.  The  graduiu  emergence  of 
these  problems  in  the  subsequent  course  of  Christ- 
ian thought  has  profoundly  affected  the  history 
of  the  Church.^ 

IIL  Patristio  and  MBDijBVAL,—Vrhen  the 
Christian  gospel  passed  out  through  the  gate  of 
^e  Jewish  synagogue  into  the  arena  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  an  idea  of  the  soul  fundamentally  Hebrew 
w'as  transferred  into  an  environment  of  Greek 
thought,  with  no  slight  consequences  in  the  process 
of  adaptation.  Patristic  thinkers  were  usually 
men  trained  in  Greek  philosophy,  and  they  could 
make  their  apologetic  and  constructive  work  in- 
telligible to  a Greek- thinking  world  only  through 
the  established  terms  and  conceptions  of  Greek 
psychology.  The  fundamental  difference  of  out- 
look has  been  clearly  stated  by  Siebeck  :* 

* For  the  Greeks,  the  tool  is  a product  ol  the  world,  and  the 
rational  soul  primarily  exists  to  know  the  world  as  it  is,  and 
actively  shape  it ; the  soul  was  oonsequently  the  means  to  an 
end  or  ends  assi^ed  to  it  by  the  world.  To  the  Ohristian,  on 
the  contrary,  the  world  is  a means  for  the  end  of  salvstioo, 
which  springs  from  the  independent  and  oharaoterlstio  nature 
of  the  soul : for  him,  accordingly,  the  soul  is  not  a product  of 
the  world,  out  a creation  of  the  transcendent  God,  conceived 
after  the  analogy  of  spirit.' 

The  transference  brought  both  gain  and  loss — 
gain,  in  that  a more  scientific  analysis  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  became  possible ; loss,  in 
that  some  of  the  religions  values  conserved  by  the 
more  primitive  Hebrew  and  NT  idea  of  the  soul 
were  more  likely  to  be  obscured.  One  general 
result  was  the  development  of  a distinction  be- 
tween soul  and  body  in  marked  contnist  with  the 
unity  of  the  Hebrew  idea  (cf.  Philo’s  dualism 
owing  to  similar  influences),  though  this  was 
usually  accompanied  by  the  retention  of  the 
Jewish  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
which  became  an  established  Christian  tenet. 

X.  TcrtuUian  and  Origen. — ^The  influence  of  the 
Stoic  and  Platonic  psychology  on  Patristic  writers 
may  be  illustrated  nrom  TertuUian  and  Origen 
respectively.  Tertnllian  (160-220),  whilst  natur- 
ally ascribmg  the  soul  of  the  first  man  to  the 
divine  inbreathing,  follows  Stoic  teachers  in  assert- 
ing that  the  human  soul  is  corporeal,  and  is  handed 
on  from  parent  to  child,  being  begotten  with  the 
body  (Traduoianism).  Bat  the  unity  of  the  soul, 
with  roDr  as  its  highest  function,  stands  over 
against  the  body,  so  that  Tertnllian  is  a ' dichoto- 
mist.*  When  tne  soul  is  seen  in  vision,  it  has  the 
shape  of  the  body,  and  even  a certain  tangibility. 
His  formal  definition  may  be  quoted ; 

* Th«  aoul,  then,  we  define  to  be  eprung  from  the  breeth  of 
God,  immortal,  poeseeeiog  body,  having  form,  aimple  in  its 
fubstazme,  intelligent  in  its  own  nature,  developing  its  powers 
in  various  wavi,  free  in  its  detarminations,  subjeot  to  growth 
by  opportuniV,  in  its  faculties  mutable,  rational,  supreme, 
endued  with  an  instinot  of  presentiment,  evolved  oat  of  one 
(original^'* 

Origen  (185-254),  like  the  Alexandrians  gener- 
ally, mllows  the  Platonic  idea  of  the  soul  as  mcor- 
poreal  and  eternal ; he  regards  it  as  pre-existent 
to  the  present  life.  From  Platonic  influence  comes 
also  that  * trichotomy  ’ which  Greek  thought  could 
so  easily,  though  without  warrant,  read  into  the 
NT  reference  to  ‘body,  soul,  and  spirit*  (1  Th  5*). 
A third  Patristic  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  soul, 
which  became  dominant  from  the  time  of  Jerome 

^ Cf.  arct.  PnaaiAKiSM,  Dovatuts,  PaonsTAimJiL 

S Gttch.  dsr  PtyeholoffU^  iL  359.  * D*  Anima^  it. 


onwards,  is  creationism,  according  to  which  * God 
is  daily  making  souls,*  ^ whilst  bodies  alone  come 
by  human  generation. 

2.  Augustine. — Augustine  (35^30),  whilst 
deeply  influenced  by  Neo-Platonism,  claims  a 
unique  place  in  Patristic  psychology  by  the 
origmality  and  importance  of  Lis  wo^.  He  is 
the  first  to  reali2e  fully  and  adequately  that  the 
inner  life  is  9ui  genteris,  with  its  own  intrinsic 
claims  to  introspective  study ; in  his  analysis  of 
the  mind  as  memory,  intellect,  and  will  he  gives 
the  nrimary  place  to  the  will,  instead  of  to  the 
intellect ; nis  deep  conception  of  the  freedom 
realized  through  mvine  grace  stands  in  sharp 
contrast  with  the  su^rficiality  of  contemporary 
Pelagianism.  His  influence  is  supreme  througn 
the  subsequent  centuries  until  Scholasticism  brings 
in  the  reign  of  Aristotle,  and  ‘the  Aristotelian 
conception  of  the  soul  as  life-energy  xninglea  with 
the  Platonic  idea  of  the  body  as  the  instrument  of 
the  soul.*  * 

3.  Aquinas. — Aquinas  (1224-75),  the  foremost 
representative  of  Scholasticism,  combined  the 
Augnstinian  anthropology  with  Aristotle’s  general 
idea  of  the  soul  • and  rejected  the  Platonic  dualism, 
but  ‘ecclesiastical  dogma  demanded  such  trans- 
formation of  the  Aristotelian  distinctions  as 
amounted  to  a religions  dualism.*  ^ In  the  ela^ 
rate  system  of  Thomas  man  became  a central  point 
of  contact  between  the  two  great  xesdms  of  ‘ form  * 
and  ‘matter* — the  microcosm  which  unites  them 
both.®  Metaphysio  thus  gave  support  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  soul’s  worth,  though  its 
formalism  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  soul’s  content. 

4.  Eckhaxt. — Side  by  side,  however,  with  the 
more  rationalistic  view  of  Scholasticism  there  is 
an  approach  to  the  realities  of  the  soul  made  by 
mystical  religion,  which  is  of  great  significance 
for  Christian  thought.  Thus  Eckhaxt  (1260-13^), 
gathering  up  the  aonl’a  powers  into  unity  wi^ 
God,  holds  that  ‘there  is  something  in  the  soul 
uncreated  and  uncreatable,*  throngh  which  the 
divine  birth  within  man  takes  place  (cf.  the 
syrUtrtais  of  Scholastic  psychology).*  In  this 
return  to  God,  involving,  on  the  negative  side, 
the  withdrawal  from  sensational  life,  the  soul’s 
salvation  consists.  A natural  outcome  of  such 
views  would  be  i>an theism,  though  ^khaxt  per- 
haps saves  himself  from  this.^  The  insistence  on 
the  surrender  of  the  soul  to  God  as  the  source 
and  unity  {unitas)  of  its  life  is  chanwteristic  of 
mysticism  {g»v.),  and  may  be  studied  in  the 
TMclogia  Gtrmanica^  which  so  profoundly  in- 
fluenced Luther.  In  fact,  medimval  mysticism 
forms  one  of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  with  its  new  emphasis 
on  the  experience  of  the  individual  soul  and  on 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

IV.  MODBRN. — I-  Lines  of  approach. — From 
the  Renaissance  and  Reformation  onwards  the 
characteristic  feature  of  inquiry  into  the  nature 
of  the  soul  has  been  its  specialization  along 
different  lines,  pursued  more  or  less  independently  ; 
Christian  thought  tends  more  and  more  to  con- 
centrate on  the  religious  significance  of  the  squL 

(a)  JBeligious. — ^The  new  emphasis  on  religious 
experience  which  characterized  the  Reformation 
illustrates  the  more  subjective  spirit  of  Protestant 
religion  in  generaL  The  ne<»s8ary  objective  com- 
clement  of  this  was  found  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  supematund  basis  of  the  soul’s 
experience,  though  usually  in  intimate  relation  to 


1 Jerome,  ad  Pamm.  tZ.  * Slebeck,  li.  42a. 

s See  art.  Sooti  (Greek). 

« Klemm,  Gtsek.  dsr  PtycKotogit,  ^ 22. 

A Deeaoir,  Abr\M$  siner  Gssek.  dsr  PaycAoIogi*.  p.  68. 

• Cf.  art.  Stsoeeesm.  ......  . ^ 

TCf.  Rufua  M-  Jonea,  Studissim.  Mpslical  RtUgitm,  London. 
1000,  p.  233. 
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the  canon  of  Scripture.^  A wider  application  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Quaker  doctrine  of  the  ‘Inner  Light,’  which 
Barclay  dehnes  as  *a  real  snlritual  substance, 
which  the  soul  of  man  is  capable  to  feel  and  ap- 
prehend, from  which  that  real,  spiritual  inward 
birth  in  believers  arises,  called  the  new  creature, 
the  new  man  in  the  heart’®  From  the  teaching 
of  Gleorge  Fox*  we  can  see  that  this  meant  the 
religious  evaluation  of  the  moral  consciousness — a 
most  suggestive  contribution  to  modern  apologetic.* 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  of  spiritual  experience 
we  find  Wesley’s  doctrine  of  the  ‘witness  of  the 
Spirit*®  Between  these  two  experiences — the 
sense  of  morality  on  the  one  side  and  the  glow  of 
Christian  certainty  on  the  other — are  to  be  found 
the  distinctiye  int^ests  of  Protestantism  and  the 
tribunal  of  its  doctrines,  to  whatever  degree  the 
Scriptural  record  of  similar  experience  remains  the 
formal  court  of  app^l.  A new  era  in  the  study 
of  the  soul  in  its  religious  interests  was  initiated 
when  Schleiermacher  iq.v,)  recognized  this.  The 
consequent  emphasis  on  religious  experience  as  the 
basis  of  inquiry  into  the  soul  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  features  of  present-day  theolo^,  in  full 
agreement  vrith  the  contemporary  scientino  interest 
in  the  psychology  of  religion. 

(b)  Psychological. — The  scientific  interests  of 
ITtib  cent,  thought,  seen  in  the  philosophy  of 
Descartes  (1596-1650),  Spinoza  (1632-77),  and 
Leibniz  (1646-1716),  and  culminating  in  Locke 
(1632-1704),  involved  the  differentiation  of  physio- 
logy from  psychology,  and  of  both  from  the 
religions  or  metaphysical  ideas  of  the  soul.  Psy- 
chology acquired  the  character  of  a distinct 
science,  and  has  tended  more  and  more  in  recent 
times  to  confine  itself  as  such  to  the  study  of  the 
actual  phenomena  of  consciousness,  whilst  remit- 
ting to  the  theologian  and  the  metaphysician  all 
theories  of  an  alleged  substratum  or  ‘soul.*  No 
objection  can  be  raised  to  this  limitation,  provided 
that  it  be  not  construed  as  a denial  or  soul  or 
personality,  in  the  sense  of  the  theological  or 
ontological  postulate  of  the  states  of  consciousness 
which  the  psychologist  studies.  In  this  connexion 
it  should  M noted  that  the  assumption  by  Locke 
of  a ‘ closed  consciousness,’  accessible  through  the 
physical  senses  alone,  still  tends  to  create  a pre- 
jnmce  against  those  spiritual  influences  which  the 
Christian  idea  of  the  soul  essentially  maintains. 
Against  this  prejudice  the  modem  study  of  tele- 
pathy has  exerted  a useful  influence,  by  showing 
the  possibility  of  mind  influencing  mind,  apart 
from  the  normal  link  of  sensational  knowleage. 
Indeed,  the  study  of  abnormal  psychology  (hyp- 
nosis, multiple  personality,  dreams  and  visions) 
may  still  have  important  contributions  to  render 
to  our  knowledge  of  personality.  The  modem 
recognition  of  tne  ‘sub-consciousness’  has  done 
much  to  clear  up  certain  phenomena  of  normal 
life,  quite  apart  from  the  further  question  of  a 
subliminal  self.® 

(c)  Historical. — In  our  own  generation  a further 
line  of  approach  has  been  opened  up  by  the  com- 
parative study  of  anthropology  and  religion. 
Australian  totemism,  African  fetishism,  the  psycho- 
physiological  ideas  and  practices  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  the  demonology  of  Babylonia,  the 
metaphysical  ideas  of  the  soul  current  in  Indian 
religion — all  these  can  contribute  to  a clearer 
knowledge  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  soul,  if 
only  by  throwing  into  contrast  its  distinctive 
featurea  Before  the  rise  of  this  modem  study 


< 8e«  art.  Fajontos,  Soairrr  or.  » JBRB  UL  32®. 

• 8m  P.  W.  el  Myers,  Human  Ptrscnality,  2 toIs,,  London. 
lOOS,  passim. 


we  were  more  or  less  confined  to  a Grsecized 
approach  to  Biblical  ideas,  and,  in  particular,  tbs 
p^chology  of  the  Hebrews  was  misunderstood. 
We  can  now  see  the  alien  origin  of  ‘trichotomies* 
and  other  assumptions,  and  recomize  the  essential 
unity  of  man*s  nature  in  the  Hebrew-Christian 
idea,  and  its  contrast  with  Greek  and  other 
dualisms  (Chinese,  Zoroastrian)  ; the  emphasis  of 
this  idea  on  man’s  dependence  on  God,  for  creation, 
preservation,  and  salvation,  in  contrast  with  the 
scientific  or  philosophical  interests  of  Greek 
thought ; the  mndamental  Christian  assumption 
of  individuality,  in  contrast  with  the  ultimate 
denial  of  this  by  Buddhism. 

(d)  Philosophical. — The  history  of  philosophy 
in  all  periods  shows  how  intimately  ite  progress 
affects  the  theological  ideas  of  God  and  man.  In 
the  modem  period  wo  may  trace  a growing 
approximation  to,  or  recognition  of,  the  demands 
of  Christian  faith,  as  seen  in  the  rejection  of 
materialism  and  naturalism,  and  the  recognition 
of  the  reality  of  ‘ spirit.*  The  decline  of  absolute 
idealism,  largely  through  its  inadequate  account  of 
individuality,  and  the  rise  of  personal  idealism 
and  of  various  forms  of  pluralism  show  that  the 
Christian  insistence  on  the  value  of  the  individual 
soul  is  not  without  its  philosophic  basis.  The 
importance  of  the  idea  of  ‘personality*  is  more 
fully  recognized  in  modem  philosophy,  and  the 
Kantian  emphasis  on  the  essenti^  really  of 
ethical  experience  harmonizes  with  the  Christian 
claim  that  the  moral  side  of  personality  is  its 
highest  development  and  supreme  ‘ value.*  ^ 

2.  Values  and  problems. — The  essential  features 
of  Christian  antnropology — the  religious  data  or 
‘ values  * which  any  system  of  thought  is  called 
on  to  intemret — are  ‘its  emphasis  on  the  worth 
of  man  to  Gnd  as  spiritual  personality,  its  practical 
recognition  of  an  mdividual  self,  possessing  moral 
freedom  and  responsibility,  its  condenmation  of 
sin  as  that  which  ought  not  to  be,  ite  assertion 
of  human  dependence  on  divine  aid  for  the 
realization  of  spiritual  possibilities,  its  definition 
of  personal  development  m terms  of  social  relation- 
ship.’ ® The  problems  of  the  Christian  idea  of  the 
Bom  gather  cniefly  around  the  primary  postulate 
of  the  soul’s  reality,  its  relation  to  the  body,  and 
its  relation  to  GU>d. 

(a)  The  term  ‘soul*  must  be  taken  to  mean, 
not  the  unknown  subetratum  of  certain  phenomena, 
but  the  spiritual  entity  which  is  in  its  distinctive 
activities  and  qualitiea  Such  are  its  possession 
of  a unique  individuality,  of  the  freedom  of  real 
initiative,  of  non-matenal  content.  Its  develop- 
ment in  time  is  part  of  its  reality,  though  its 
ultimate  nature  may  be  conceived  as  timeless. 
Total  human  personality  is  obviously  more  than 
the  self  of  seu-consciousness  at  any  moment,  if 
only  because  of  the  fact  of  memory.  Moreover, 
the  relation  of  the  Christian  self-consciousness  to 
other  selves  and  to  God  may  suggest  that  the  soul 
is  an  entity  larger  than  past  or  present  experience 
exhibits. 

(5)  The  relation  of  soul  to  body  in  the  Christian 
conception  of  personality  involves  the  rejection  of 
dualism  and  the  recognition  of  the  body  as  integral 
to  human  nature,  at  least  in  the  sense  that  the 
powers  of  the  body  belong  to  and  are  finally 
gathered  up  into  the  life  of  the  soul.  This,  of 
course,  does  not  mean  that  the  soul  depends  on 
the  body  for  its  ultimate  being,  or  dies  in  the 
physical  dissolution  of  death,  but  simply  that  the 
connexion  of  soul  and  body  is  not  artificial, 
tempori^,  and  alien.  The  historic  Christian 
conception  of  life  beyond  death  has  accordingly 

1 See,  especially,  A.  8.  Piingle-Pattdson,  TAe  Idea  of  (?od, 
Oxford,  1917,  passim. 

< EL  W.  Bobinson,  Ths  Christian  Doctrine  of  lfan>,  p.  844. 
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been  based  on  the  Hebrew  doctrine  of  resurrection, 
rather  than  on  the  Greek  doctrine  of  immortality. 
The  non-Hebraio  idea  of  pre-existence  (g.v.)  has 
failed  to  find  a genuine  home  in  Christian  bought ; 
as  a speculation  in  regard  to  what  lies  beyond  all 
experience,  it  hardly  admits  of  proof  or  aisproof. 
Cl^tian  emphasis  falls  on  the  theistic  idea  that 
soul  and  body  alike  owe  their  creation  to  God ; the 
fact  that  they  are  in  present  experience  so  inti- 
mately interwoven  suggests  that  they  have  been 
brought  into  existence  together,  and  are  com- 
plementary expressions  (on  different  planes)  of  the 
one  entity  of  personality.  Such  a view  implies 
no  surrender  or  the  faitn  that  the  soul  survives 
bodily  death ; the  apparent  cessation  of  intercourse 
with  other  embodied  selves  on  earth  would  find 
sufficient  explanation  if  the  present  relation  of 
brain  to  mind  be  one  of  permismve  or  transmissive, 
not  productive,  function.^  This  view  of  the  body 
as  an  integral  factor,  though  not,  in  its  present 
form,  a permanent  element,  in  the  slowly-evolved 
self  of  personality,  would  agree  with  the  whole 
evolutionary  history  of  the  world,  in  which  human 
personality  offers  the  highest  values  attained,  and 
gathers  up  so  many  factors  of  the  process.  Philo- 
sophically, this  implies  the  spiritualization  of  the 
body,  as  against  the  materialization  of  the  soul ; 
hut  ^th  elements,  body  and  soul,  are  real,  and 
form  a unity  for  Christian  anthropology  and 
ethics. 

(e)  The  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  in  Christian 
thought  demands  the  rejection  of  any  form  of 
monistic  absorption,  as  clearly  as  of  naturalistic 
degradation.  Notwithstanding  the  qnasi-pantheism 
of  some  forms  of  Christian  mysticism,  and  the 
adoption  of  Quasi- pantheistic  systems  by  some 
Chmtian  thinKers,  the  normal  testimony  of  the 
Christian  consciousness  is  to  a clear-cut  individu- 
ality, carrying  with  it  a real  freedom,  in  upward 
as  well  as  downward  relations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  deeper  experiences  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship with  Goa  point  to  a relation  of  the  soul  to 
Him  so  intimate  that  tbe  con^leter  the  surrender 
of  the  soul  to  its  Creator  and  redeemer,  the  fuller 
and  richer  is  the  soul’s  individual  life.  Whilst 
the  process  of  salvation  m^  be  defined  as  ' God 
in  us,*  its  goal  is  *we  in  God.*  The  doctrine  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  {q.v.)  here  becomes  of  cardinal 
importance  for  Chmtiaji  anthropolo^.  Through 
‘the  law  of  the  Spirit  of  life  in  Christ  Jesus* 
human  personality  realizes  its  larger  life  by 
voluntary  surrender  to  God ; 

* Psyohologioally^it  is  th«  setting  of  the  mind  on  Quriet,  in 
the  reveletion  o(  Mia  graciouaneea  nnd  of  the  infinite  love  of 
God  in  it,  that  ma.kea  it  nobble  for  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  act 
onto  the  soul's  complete  deliverance.’  > 

The  repeated  discovery  is  made  by  the  Christipi 
that  the  true  life  of  the  soul  is  hid  wdth  Christ 
in  God — i.e.,  that  it  is  waiting  for  personal 
appropriation.  This  truth  of  experience  shows 
the  significance  of  fellowship,  human  and  divine ; 
in  practice  and  in  theory  corporate  fellowship 
must  be  held  to  be  fundamental  to  the  life  of  the 
soul. 

The  Christian  idea  of  the  soul,  whilst  always 
implying  a metaphysic,  is  not  dependent  on  any 
particular  system  of  metaphysics,  past,  present, 
or  future.  All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  is  that  a 
metaphysic  of  personality  adequate  to  explain  the 
Christian  experience  most,  on  the  one  hand,  do 
justice  to  the  moral  freedom  which  alone  gives 
reality  to  sin  €md  guilt,  and  significance  to  the 
soul’s  surrender  to  God,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
show  the  soul’s  kinship  with  Gk>d,  and  its  constant 
relation  to  the  ‘ Father  of  spirits,’  so  that  its  whole 
development  in  time  becomes  at  onoe  a divine  as 
well  as  a human  activity.  To  develop  such  a 

^ Of.  W.  James,  Human  Imm(yrtaiU]/*,  London,  1906,  p.  SS. 

« G.  Steven,  PtychoHogy  the  Chrietian  ScuZ.  p.  264. 
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metaphysic  obviously  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
present  article. 
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H.  WHEELER  Robinson. 

SOUL  (Greek). — ^When  we  attempt  to  under 
stand  the  development  of  Greek  ideas  about  the 
soul  (^oocii),  we  are  faoed  at  once  by  the  difficulty 
that  there  appears  to  be  no  bridge  leading  from 
the  views  im^ied  in  our  earlient  literary  record, 
the  Homeric  poems,  to  the  religious  practices  and 
beliefs  of  later  a^es.  These  are  in  many  respects 
much  more  primitive,  though  it  is  also  true  that 
popular  beliefs  were  much  affected  by  Homer, 
since  most  Greeks  were  brought  up  on  him  from 
childhood.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  that  the 
clearest  thinkers  among  the  Greeks,  while  they 
naturally  rejected  popular  supOTtitions^  about 
‘souls,*  were  even  more  emphatic  in  their  con- 
demnation of  the  Homeric  doctrine.  In  fact,  the 
Homeric  poems  appear  to  be  an  intrusive  and 
disturbing  factor  m the  normnJ  development  ^ of 
Greek  belief.  That  is  why,  so  long  as  the 
and  the  Odyssey  were  regarded  as  primitive 
popular  poetjy,  it  seemed  impossible  to  account 
for  later  Glreek  ideas  about  the  soul  except  on  some 
hypothesis  of  Oriental  influences.  At  the  present 
day,  however,  it  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  are  not  popular  poetry,  but  court 
poetry,  and  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  they  are  not 
in  any  way  primitive.  Archaeolomcal  research 
has  shown  that  there  was  a hi^ly  developed 
civilization  in  the  i£gean  at  least  2000  years 
before  Homer,  and  it  has  also  shown  that  the 
people  to  whom  this  civilization  belonged  were 
conquered,  some  centuries  before  Homer,  by  in- 
vaders who  probably  came  from  the  north.  The 
civilization  which  Homer  describes  is  not  the  old 
ifigean  civilization  even  in  its  latest  period.  The 
Mycense  unearthed  by  Schiiemann  is  not  the 
Mycen®  of  Agamemnon,  but  that  of  his  pre- 
decessors of  the  older  race.  What  Homer  does 
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describe  is  the  civilusation  of  the  new-comers, 
whom  he  usufidly  calls  Achaians,  and  of  these 
only  after  they  had  already  settled  themselves 
firmly  in  the  chief  seats  of  the  old  iEgean 
kingaoms.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  these 
Achaians  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of  what  was 
afterwards  called  Hellas  or  Greece,  and  we  may  also 
assume  that  the  new-comers  would  be  numerically 
inferior  to  the  older  inhabitants  almost  every- 
where, and  would  be  gradually  assimilated  and 
absorbed.  That  is  why,  as  becomes  clearer  eve^ 
day,  the  later  Greek  civilization  was  in  the  main 
a revival  and  continuation  of  that  which  existed 
before  the  coming  of  the  Achaians,  though  it 
was  profoundly  modified  by  Achaian  influence^ 
Hesiod  was  still  conscious  of  the  break.  In  his 
account  of  the  ages  of  man  ^ he  interpolates  a fifth 
age,  that  of  the  heroes  who  fought  at  Thebes  emd 
Troy,  between  the  bronze  age  and  the  iron  age,  to 
which  he  himself  belonged.  That  is  the  6ige  with 
which  Homer  deals,  and,  if  we  remember  that  the 
heroic  age  is  an  interlude  which  stands  by  itself, 
it  will  TO  much  easier  for  us  to  understand  the 
development  of  Greek  ideas  about  the  soul.  It 
has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  Homer  knows 
nothing  of  the  Dorian  conquest  of  the  Peloponnese, 
and  that,  in  the  time  of  wnich  he  sinra,  the  region 
later  called  Ionia  was  still  in  me  hands  of 
* barbarians.’ 

X.  Early  beliefs  and  practices. — It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  we  cannot  know  with  any  certainty 
what  the  old  dSgean  population  thought  of  the 
soul,  BO  long  as  their  writing  remains  unaeciphered. 
We  can  only  draw  inferences  from  the  remains  of 
tombs,  etc.,  that  have  come  to  light,  and  these 
may  easily  be  misleading.  Even  if  tne  inscriptions 
could  be  read,  we  might  make  mistakes.  It 
would  not  be  saie  to  infer  from  the  inscriptions  in 
a Christian  churchyard  what  is  really  believed 
about  the  soul  to-day.  Still,  there  are  certain 
broad  statements  which  may  be  regarded  as 
assured.  The  kings  of  Cnossus  and  Mycenae  were 
buried  in  elaborate  state,  not  cremat^  like  the 
Achaians  of  Homer ; and,  in  early  times  at  least, 
that  general^  points  to  a difierence  of  belief  about 
the  soul,  l^e  great  dUtinction  between  such 
beliefs  depends  on  the  answer  given  to  the  question 
whether  the  soul  remains  attached  to  the  body 
after  death  or  goes  to  a place  of  its  own.  If  this 
question  is  answered  in  the  first  way,  we  naturally 
find  that  the  body  is  buried  in  such  a manner  as  to 
secure  it  against  corruption  as  long  as  possible, 
and  that  along  with  it  are  buned  weapons, 
implements,  etc.,  which  may  be  of  use  to  the  soul 
in  its  life  below  the  ground.  There  will  also  be  a 
mortuary  cult  of  some  kind,  the  main  purpose  of 
which  will  bo  to  provide  the  soul  with  appropriate 
nourishment.  All  these  features  are  met  with  in 
the  Mycenaean  tombs,*  and  we  may  fairly  infer 
that,  in  those  days,  the  ‘soul*  was  supposed  to 
dwell  in  the  tomb.  This  is  the  belief  we  know 
best  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  carried  out  with 
rigorous  logic,  and  where  great  precautions  were 
taken  to  secure  the  preservation  of  the  body  after 
death.  At  Mycen®  the  face  was  covered  with  a 
thin  gold  mask,  so  that  we  stiU  know  the  features 
of  some  of  the  old  kings ; and  the  Egyptians  also 
tried  to  make  their  mummies  life-like.  It  seems 
to  have  been  felt  that  the  outwcurd  appearance  of 
the  man  was  the  essential  thing,  ana,  so  long  as 
that  was  preserved,  the  soul  oo^d  still  enjoy  the 
offerings  brought  to  the  grave.  In  Egypt  this 
idea  was  still  further  developed  when  the  image  of 
the  ka,  or  ‘double,’  was  placed  in  the  tomb,  but 
we  have  no  clear  indication  of  that  in  the  iEgean. 
The  sarcophagus  of  Hagia  Triada  does,  however, 

^ Works  and  Days,  108  If. 

* Bee  art.  Food  for  thx  Drax>,  toL  vL  p.  6C*. 


furnish  us  with  a representation  of  the  mortuary 
cult,  which  seems  to  prove  that  a belief  similar  to 
the  E^ptian  prevailed  in  Crete,  and  we  shall  see 
that  the  later  Greek  practices  and  beliefs  must 
have  been  develoTOd  from  some  such  origin. 

2.  Homer. — When  we  come  to  Homer,  every- 
thing is  changed.  The  ‘ soul  * is  called  y}f\odl  and  is 
identified  with  the  last  breath,  the  ‘ ghost  ’ which 
a man  ‘gives  up.*  That  is  obviouwy  separated 
from  the  body  at  death,  so  there  can  be  no 
i^uestion  of  trying  to  preserve  the  body  or  its 
likeness,  or  of  a mortuaiy  cult.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  desirable  that  the  body  should  be  destroys 
as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  ‘soul’  may  be 
quite  free  to  depart.  It  seems  to  be  feared  that, 
so  long  as  the  body  is  there,  the  soul  will  be  in  a 
measure  bound  to  it.  Cremation  is  an  obvious 
corolla^  of  this  view,  and  there  can  be  no  thought 
of  offerings  at  the  grave. 

It  was  not  to  to  expected,  however,  that  this 
belief  should  be  developed  to  its  logical  conclusions 
in  those  early  days,  and  there  are  a good  many 
survivals  in  Homer  of  something  more  primitive. 
Above  all,  the  soul  is  still  thought  of  as  in  some 
sense  a ‘ double  * of  the  self,  and  me  self  is  frankly 
identified  with  the  body.  The  soul,  however, 
must  somehow  retain  the  outward  appearance  of 
the  man  ‘ himself,’  since  it  is  obviously  possible  to 
dream  of  the  dead.  This  comes  out  best  in  II. 
xxiii.  106,  where  we  are  told  that  the  soul  {^vxh) 
of  Patroclus  stood  over  Achilles  all  night  long, 
‘and  it  was  marvellously  like  himself’  (Iwrro  ik 
0i<rK€\op  ainr^).  Indeed,  the  whole  funeral  of 
Patrocliis  as  here  described,  with  its  human 
sacrifices  and  libations,  is  quite  unlike  anything 
else  in  Homer  and  reads  like  a survival  from  earlier 
times,  with  this  great  difierence,  however,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  repeated,  and  that  no  mortuary  cult  is 
to  be  instituted,  after  Patroclus  ‘himself’  has  once 
been  burned. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  soul  is  not  of  the  slightest  im- 

portance during  life.  Homer  has  many  descrip- 
tions of  conscious  processes,  whether  of  the  nature 
of  thought,  will,  or  desire,  and  ho  has  an  unusually 
largepaychological  vocabulary,  os  we  should  call 
it.  He  uses  words  like  tpp'ftv  {<ppives),  ^op,  k9}p,  v6os, 
/SouXi),  pivot,  p^it  with  considerable  precision,  but 
these  things  are  all  parts  or  functions  of  the  body. 
There  is  not  a single  passage  where  any  conscious 
process  whatever  Is  ascribed  to  the  soul  of  a 

living  man.  No  doubt  there  are  places  where  we 
may  translate  the  word  by  ‘ life,’  but  even  then  it 
only  means  life  regarded  as  a thing  to  be  lost.^ 

^ As  the  soul  is  not  the  seat  of  consciousness  in 
life,  it  follows  that  it  can  have  no  consciousness 
when  it  has  left  the  body,  and  that  is  the  normal 
Homeric  view.  The  departed  soul  has  no  midrifl 
(^pdvst)  and  no  heart,  so  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be 
conscious.  It  is  only  real  enough  to  be  enable  of 
appearing  in  the  dream  of  a living  man.  Tne  souls 
of  the  dead  depart  to  a barren,  gloomy  region, 
called  ‘ the  home  of  Aides ’ (i.«.  ‘ the  unseen  one’), 
which  is  thought  of  as  lying  in  the  far  West,  and 
there  they  have  only  a dream-like  simulacrum  of 
life.  As  ApoUodorus  put  it  in  his  work  on  the 
gods: 

Homer  *a8«ame«  thst  eouls  resemble  the  Imegee  appear- 
ing in  mirrors  and  arising  in  water,  which  are  made  m our 
likeness  and  imitate  our  movements,  but  have  no  solid  substance 
to  be  grasped  or  touched.* 

That  is  why  the  departed  souls  are  called  ‘shades’ 
(vKial)  or  ‘images’  (eWwXa).* 

IL  xxiL  161 : irtpX  ypvxrit  Biov,  Od.  XXlL  246 : irepl  rt 

^jui^oKTo,  IL  3dii.  768:  hXiirtumt.  A Homeric 

hero  fights  for  his  or  risks  it  or  loses  it,  but  he  does  not 

live  by  it.  In  II.  ix.  401  ov  ^pvxrit  avriftov  means  *no  com- 
pensation for  the  loss  of  life.* 

* The  locus  clastietu  is  IC.  xxUL  104  : w4trot,  ^ ^4  ic^ 

leol  sir  *At8ao  86pLOia't  \ kcu  ar4p  ouie  irt 
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All  apparent  exceptions  to  this  normal  Homeric 
doctrine  of  the  soul  are  of  the  kind  that  prove  the 
role,  since  they  are  clearly  attempts  to  adapt 
certain  older  ideas  to  it.  The  most  remarkable  is 
that  of  the  seer  Tiresias,  whose  departed  soul  is 
said  to  retain  its  conscionsness.  That,  we  are  told,^ 
however,  was  a gift  of  Persephone,  who  * granted 
him  a mind  {vhcnf)  even  though  he  was  dead.”  It  is, 
therefore,  a special  miracle,  which  only  confirms 
the  general  rule.  The  whole  story  of  tne  Nekyia 
in  Oa,  xi.  depends  on  the  view  that  the  souls  must 
drink  blood  before  they  can  become  conscious. 
The  blood  gives  them,  as  it  were,  a temporary 
body  while  it  lasts,  and  therefore  they  can  speak 
with  Odyaseua  Obviously,  however,  as  Rohde 
says,  the  poet  would  hardly  have  thought  of 
putting  the  matter  in  that  way,  if  it  had  not  been 
lor  the  memory  of  the  old  blood-offering  to  the 
dead  {aXtujLKovpla).  The  most  startling  survival  is  the 
promise  which  Odysseus  makes  on  the  instructions 
of  Circe*  to  offer  a sacrifice  to  the  dead  when  he 

Seta  back  to  Ithaca.  According  to  the  usual 
[omeric  view,  such  a sacrifice  would  be  altogether 
meaningless.  We  see,  then,  that  even  in  Homer 
there  are  traces  of  an  older  theory  of  the  soul  than 
that  wMch  prevails  in  the  poems. 

The  few  favourites  of  heaven  who  are  caxried 
away  to  the  Elysian  field  and  the  few  great 
sinners  who  are  punished  in  Tartarus  form,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  exception  to  the  rule.  They  have 
been  made  immortal ; but  for  Homer  that  means 
that  they  retain  their  bodies.  They  have  become 
like  the  gods;  but  a god  for  the  Greek  is  an 
* animal*  and  has  a body.  Neither  the 

punishment  of  Tantalu^  Tityos,  or  Sisyphus  nor 
the  delights  of  the  Elysian  field  would  be  possible 
for  disembodied  souls.  Immortality  consists  just 
in  exemption  &om  the  separation  of  soul  and 
body. 

3.  Hesiod. — In  Hesiod  we  find,  as  might  be 
expected,  still  more  numerous  survivals  of  earlier 
ideas.  The  men  of  the  golden  i^e  became  SalftoFts 
after  death,  while  those  of  the  silver  age  are  called 
‘the  subterranean  blessed,*  and  we  are  expressly 
told*  that  they  too  ‘are  attended  by  honour* 
(rtAtiJ).  We  are  apparently  to  think  of  an  earlier 
time,  when  men  might  b^me  gods  upon  earth, 
and  of  a later  time,  when  they  might  become 
chthonian  divinities  like  Amphiaraus  and  Trophon- 
ius.  All  that,  however,  was  very  longago,  and  no 
such  lot  is  possible  for  souls  now.  The  souls  of 
the  bronze  age  men  went  ‘nameless  to  the  dank 
house  of  chill  Hades.*  * Some  of  the  souls  of  the 
next  age,  that  of  the  heroes,  share  the  same  fate, 
while  others  are  carried  aw^  to  the  ‘ isles  of  the 
blest,*  which  correspond  to  Homer’s  Elysian  field.* 
So  far  as  the  present  race  is  concerned,  there  seems 
to  be  no  hope  of  any  real  life  after  death. 

4.  The  cult  of  heroes. — When  we  come  to  times 
of  which  there  is  any  real  historical  memory,  we 
find  everywhere  a cult  of  ‘ heroes  * subsisting  SLiong- 
side  of  the  worship  of  the  gods.  These  heroes  are 
plainly  souls  which  have  their  dwelling  in  the 
grave.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  this  is  an 
umovation,  or  that  the  name  ‘hero*  (lip<as)  has 
been  adopted  from  Homer,  who  often  uses  it 
merely  in  the  sense  of  ‘ free  man.*  It  seems  rather 
that  the  word  has  been  secularized,  as  it  were,  by 


wiitwav.  It  must  be  remembered  thet  'AtSrft  (Att. 
whence  Hedee)  ia  e person,  not  e piece.  The  name  of  the 
place  is  Brebos  (*01oom*)>  The  quotation  from  ApoUodoros, 
n<pl  given  above  runs  thus  (ap.  Stob.  EoL  1.  p.  420, 

ed.  O.  Wacnsmuth.  Berlin,  1834):  virortSercu  t4c  volt 

ct&itAotr  ToI«  iy  wr  itaT6vrpoi%  ^iyofi4yot.t  hn-oiat  «al  roTf  itA 
TMv  viirmy  rtn^y  rAt 

AyriXifftiy  Kol  A^y. 

i X.  494.  * Od.  zL  20  fl. 

* Works  ond  Days,  142.  4 n.  168. 


the  Achaians,  and  that  the  cult  had  survived 
among  the  older  population  to  emerge  once  more 
into  the  light  of  day  when  the  invading  Achaians 
had  been  absorbea.  This  view  U confirmed  by 
what  we  learn  from  Hesiod.  As  we  saw,  he  knows 
that  in  distant  days  there  were  departed  souls 
which  received  a cult,  but  he  uses  the  word  ‘ hero  * 
in  the  Homeric  sense,  and  therefore  he  cannot 
apply  it  to  the  ‘subterranean  blessed  ones,*  to 
whom  it  properly  belong  However  that  may  be, 
the  cult  was  always  sharoly  distinguished  from 
the  worship  of  the  gods.  To  sacrifice  to  the 

gods  on  an  altax  was  to  send  the  sweet 

savour  (tcyUra)  upwards,  while  to  sacrifice  {irayl^siy) 
to  the  heroes  on  an  i^dpa  was  to  permit  the  blood 
and  libations  to  sink  into  the  ear^.  The  archseo- 
logical  evidence  shows  that  the  latter  practice  was 
knoMm  at  pre- Homeric  Mycenae.  It  is  quite  plain 
that  the  heroes  were  regarded  as  the  souls  or  de- 
parted  men,  though  omy  a few  of  the  departed 
become  heroes.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  cult  of  the 


heroes  is  localized  at  their  gpivee,  which  impliee  that 
their  souls  dwell  there.  That  is  why  the  bones  of 
heroes  are  transported  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  cult  can  take  place  only  where  they  sure.^ 
c Conflicting  ideas.— (1)  At  Athens,  in  histori- 
cal times,  we  find  peat  confusion  of  ideas  about 
the  souL  Attica  had  not  been  overrun  by  the 
invading  northerners,  and  the  older  ideas  had 
never  been  displaced  by  such  theories  as  are  im- 
plied in  Homer.  Accordingly,  burial  and  not 
cremation  was  the  orthodox  Athenian  method  of 
disposing  of  the  dead.  It  was  prescribed  and  regu- 
late in  the  laws  of  Solon,  and  it  is  the  only 
practice  strictly  consistent  with  the  due  observance 
of  the  ‘customary  uses*  (rd  vo/cii^6/i«va),  i.e.  the 
mortuary  cult.  On  the  other  hand,  all  Athenians 
were  brought  up  on  Homer  and  necessarily  had 
the  Homeric  beliefs  impressed  on  their  minds. 
That  may  be  the  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
cremation  was  quite  common  at  one  period  (7th 
cent.  B.C.)  and  was  always  reguded  as  a possible 
and  proper  method  of  disposing  of  the  dead. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a divergence  between  the 
things  an  Athenian  did  in  connexion  with  departed 
souls  and  the  ^ings  he  believed  about  them.  The 
mortuary  cult  implied  that  the  souls  were  in  the 
grave  with  the  body,  smd  we  know  from  Plato’s 
PAcsdo*  that  ghosts  were  believed  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tombs.  At  the  feast 
of  the  Anthesteria  dex>arted  souls  or  ghosts  (r^pet) 
were  supposed  to  be  released  from  their  graves 
and  to  revisit  the  houses  in  which  they  had  dwelt. 
They  were  solemnly  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the 
festival  with  the  words,  ‘ Out,  ghosts,  the  Anthes- 
teria is  over  ! * (dJpal’c , J^pes,  oOKtr  * A.»0€(rr^pta),  AH 
that  is  quite  primitive ; but,  if  an  ordinary 
Athenian  nad  been  asked  what  he  believed  about 
the  soul,  he  would  doubtless  have  answered  by 
talking  of  its  departure  * to  Hades’s  * Uls  ’'AtSov)  and 
of  Charon  and  the  Styx— things  which  imply  quite 
a different  belief.  This  confusion  is  well  marked 
by  the  representation  of  Charon  and  his  boat, 
much  as  he  is  depicted  in  Lucian  and  Virgil,  on  a 
piece  of  black-figured  pott^  which  must  belong 
to  the  6th  cent.  B.a  This  piece  of  pottery  was 
evidently  intended  for  use  in  the  mortuary  cult, 
and  yet  it  is  omsimented  with  a scene  quite  incon- 
sistent with  the  necessary  presuppobitions  of  that 
cult.*  The  fact  is  that  wo  should  have  very  little 
knowledge  of  the  mortuary  cult  at  all,  if  it  had 


1 The  point  of  riew  is  well  brought  oat  br  the  soooant  of  tbe 
brlnffinff  of  the  bones  of  Orestes  from  TeRes  to  SpsrU  in 
Herodotas  0.  S7ff.X  As  Ute  ss  476  ao.  tbe  bones  of  Tbsssos 
were  brought  from  Boyros  to  Athens  (Plut.  Cist.  8,  TAsa  80 ; 
Pens.  in.  in.  7). 

* 810. 

»8oe  A.  Purtwtngler,  'CJhJLroo,  sins  sltatttsobe  Mslerel,' 
ABiTTULClSOSl  101ff. 
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not  been  of  importance  in  cases  of  inheritance,  so 
that  orators  like  Isseos  had  to  mention  it.  The 
Athenian  acquired  such  beliefs  about  the  soul  as 
he  had  from  Homer,  but  he  continued  to  honour 
his  dead  * after  the  manner  of  his  fathers  * (Kard  rd 
wdrpia). 

(2)  The  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  another 
source  of  confusion.  It  is  not  at  all  probable  that 
any  particular  doctrine  about  the  soxQ  was  origin' 
ally  implied  in  these ; but,  as  Bemeter  and  the 
Maid  were  both  chthonian  goddesses,  it  seemed 
natural  that  they  should  be  ame  to  secure  for  their 
votaries  a more  satisfactory  existence  in  the  under 
world  than  that  of  a Homeric  ‘shade.*  We  find 
that  idea  already  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Demeter ^ 
and  it  was  obviously  capable  of  development.  On 
the  whole,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  there 
was  any  mysticism  in  the  ‘myst^es,’  and  the 
nature  of  the  life  to  come  which  they  promised 
was  clearly  modelled  on  Homer’s  Elysian  field.  It 
will  be  seen  that,  strictly  speaking,  this  would 
imply  that  the  initiated  retained  their  bodies  after 
death,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  the 
average  Athenian  troubled  himself  on  this^int. 

(3)  So  far,  we  have  come  to  nothing  tnat  can 
rightly  be  called  an  immortal  soul.  The  gods 
alone  are  immortal,  and  that  is  because  they  have 
immortal  bodies.  It  was  only  with  the  spread  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  that  a new  idea  of  the 
soul  as  essentially  divine,  though  fallen,  gradually 
emerged.  The  worship  of  Dionysus  was  dis- 
tinguished by  its  insistence  on  divine  * possession  * 
(KaroKiox^,  tvBoxHnaafjL&t)  and  * ecstasy  {tKoraciSt 
* stepping  out  * of  the  body).  In  that  there  is 
nothmg  startling  or  beyond  the  range  of  primitive 
peoples.  What  was  new  was  that  it  suggested  to 
some  Greeks  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  soul 
and  its  relation  to  God.  We  know  from  the 
Orphic  gold  plates  discovered  at  Thurii  and  Petelia 
that  the  soul  of  the  departed  Orphic  saint  {8<rios, 
Kaffapds)  claimed  actually  to  be  a god  and  to  have 
won  release  (X^u)  from  the  ‘grievous  wheel*  of 
birth  by  stnct  observance  ot  the  precepts  of 
purity.  From  this  point  of  view  it  fcmowM  that 
what  we  call  life  is  really  death,  and  that  the  body 
is  the  prison  or  tomb  of  the  soul.  Now,  the 
followers  of  Orpheus  were  certainly  numerous  at 
Athens  from  the  time  of  Pisistratus  onwsLrds,  and 
we  have  always  to  take  account  of  their  influence. 
It  is  not  clear,  however,  that  they  really  went 
much  farther  than  primitive  spintiam  in  their 
theoij  of  the  soul.  At  any  rate,  Pindar,  who  was 
certamly  influenced  by  the  doctrine  and  insists 
that  the  soul  alone  is  ‘ from  the  gods,*  also  calls  it 
‘ an  image  of  life  ’ (alupos  etduXop)  which  survives 
death — a thing  Homer  might  quite  well  have  said 
— €md  he  expressly  lays  down  that  it  ‘ sleeps  when 
the  limbs  are  active  * (eifdei  Si  rpaLtraSvrtav 

It  is  only  in  dreams  that  it  shows  its  true  nature 
during  life,  and  it  appears  to  be  quite  dissociated 
from  ^e  normal  waking  consciousness.  It  is  not 
clear  that  an  Orphic  oeliever  would  naturally 
speak  of  his  soul  as  ‘I’  before  he  died.  It  is 
rather  a supernatural  guest  whom  he  entertains. 
The  Orphic  doctrine,  then,  is  more  important  in 
this  connexion  for  what  it  suggested  to  philoso- 
phers than  for  itself. 

(4)  Another  influence,  which  began  to  make 
itself  felt  at  Athens  early  in  the  6th  cent.  B.O., 
was  that  of  Ionian  science.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  Ionia  was,  comparatively  speaking,  a 
country  without  a past.  There  was  no  * usage  of 
the  fathers,*  as  there  was  at  Athens,  to  keep  up 
the  memory  of  older  beliefs.  The  traditional  doc- 
trine of  the  soul  was  obviously  unsatisfactory  from 
the  scientific  point  of  view.  It  is  true  that  the 

1 Fr»jr.  151  (96X  quoud  by  Plutarch,  Comcl.  ad  Apott.  p. 


lonians  were  led  by  a natural  human  impulse, 
which  seems  to  have  mven  rise  both  to  scien(^  and 
to  religion,  to  seek  tor  something  ‘ageless  and 
deathless*  (a  Homeric  phrase  adopted  by  Anaxi- 
mander), but  they  looked  for  it  in  the  world  around 
them.  Their  central  belief  was  that  all  the 
changing  things  of  this  world  must  be  forms  of 

one  undying  substance,  which  they  called  ‘ god  * 

a word  which  they  had  completely  secularized. 
In  its  developed  form  Ionian  science  neld  that  this 
primary  substance  was  ‘air*  (*.e.  vapour),  and  the 
soul  was  regarded  simply  as  a portion  of  the 
boundless  air  which  happened  for  the  time  being 
to  be  enclosed  in  a human,  animal,  or  vegetal 
body.  This  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  identified  vrith 
the  dream-consciousness  like  the  Orphic  soul. 
Diogenes  of  ApoUonia  regarded  the  ‘ internal  air,* 
which  was  ‘ a small  portion  of  the  god,*  as  the  seat 
of  our  ordinary  consciousness,  and  Heraclitus  (who 
regarded  the  soul  as  fire)  insisted  specisdly  on  its 
identity  with  our  waking  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  has  no  permanent  reality  of  its  own  ; it  is  nothing 
that  can  be  called  ‘I * or  even  ‘ this.*  It  is  intro- 
duced into  the  body  by  respiration,  and,  if  it  is 
called  immortal,  that  merely  means  that  it  returns 
at  death  to  the  un<^ng  air  outside  us.^ 

(5)  Neither  the  Orphic  ‘ soul  * nor  the  ‘ soul  * of 
Ionian  science  was  a self  any  more  than  the 
Homeric.  So  far  as  we  can  ju<fge,  it  was  Pytha- 
goras who  first  regarded  the  soul  in  this  way.  If 
we  are  right  in  referring  to  him  the  doctrine  of 
reminiscence  {dpdfiprjais)  and  connecting  it  with 
that  of  reincarnation  (raXtyyevecrla),  it  seems  to 
follow  that  he  must  have  regairded  the  soul,  which 
is  the  seat  of  knowledge,  as  something  with  a 
permanent  individuality  of  its  own.  If  so,  how- 
ever, his  followers  were  not  very  faithful  to  their 
master’s  teaching.  Those  of  them  who  emphasized 
its  scientific  side  soon  came  to  regard  the  soul  as 
an  ‘attunement*  (dp/Mvla)  of  the  elements  con- 
stituting the  body,  and  of  course  such  a theory  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  its  immortality,  or  even 
its  inoividuality.  The  soul  is  simply  a nmetion  of 
the  body.  Pythagoreanism,  then,  only  added  to 
the  existing  confusion  of  ideas. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it 
was  that  the  Athenians  of  the  Periclean  age  had 
no  definite  views  about  the  soul  at  all.  They  con- 
tinued to  perform  the  customary  rites  of  the 
mortuary  cult,  and  they  continued  to  use  the 
wholly  mconsistent  language  of  Homer.  Down 
to  the  very  end  of  the  century  the  word  is 
hardly  found  in  any  but  its  Homeric  sense  of  life 
as  a tiling  to  be  lost.  Even  in  the  passeges  where 
it  seems  to  be  used  of  the  seat  of  feeling — what  we 
call  the  ‘ heart  ’ — the  feelings  attributed  to  it  are 
always  of  the  inarticulate  kind  which  belong 
rather  to  the  dream-consciousness  than  to  the 
waking  life.  The  idea  of  a real  life  of  the  soul 
aiter  d^th  is  quite  unknown.  The  orators  some- 
times use  such  phrases  as  ‘ if  the  depsuted  have 
any  consciousness  of  the  things  in  this  world  * ; but 
they  speak  very  doubtfully,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  thinking  chiefly  of  the  souls  in  the  grave 
which  were  the  Ejects  of  the  mortuary  cult.  In 
the  funeral  orations  delivered  over  those  who  had 
fallen  in  battle  it  was  customary  to  introduce  a 
‘consolation*  for  their  parents,  but  it  is  never 
suggested  to  them  that  the  souls  of  their  sons  have 
perhaps  departed  to  a better  life.  Under  the  influ- 
ences which  have  been  described  above,  the  only 
formula  that  seemed  satisfactory  was  ‘ Earth  to 
earth  and  air  to  air,*  and  that  this  was  conmdered 
quite  orthodox  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  was 

1 CM.  ThMphrastxis,  d*  San*.  42  (of  Diogreoes  of  ApoUonis):  Sr« 
W & cyrbt  eajfi  tuarSdvmu,  fiXKphv  6y  /uApioy  rov  $tov,  k.t.X  For 
HerAcUtos  aleop  was  just  being  cut  off  from  the  ■orroonding 
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employed  in  the  epitaph  on  those  who  fell  at 
Potid«a  in  432  B.C.  Plato,  therefore,  is  histori- 
cally justified  when  he  represents  the  companions 
of  Socrates  as  startled  when  they  hear  that  their 
master  believes  the  individual  som  to  be  immortal. 
To  them  the  very  idea  was  quite  unfamiliar.* 

6.  Socrates  and  Plato. — ^In  the  4th  cent,  all  this 
is  changed.  Isocrates  speaks  of  the  soul  very 
much  as  we  do,  and  it  is  neely  identified  with  the 
normal  consciousness.  It  is  the  seat  of  knowledra 
and  ignorance,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  character.  It 
seems,  then,  that  some  one  must  have  set  forth  a 
new  view  of  the  soul  in  the  latter  half  of  the  5th 
cent.  B.G.,  and  it  is  hard  to  think  of  any  one  who 
is  likely  to  hare  done  so  except  Socrates.  Now  it 
is  certain  from  the  jests  of  Aristophanes  that 
Socrates  was  well  known  in  423  B.C.  as  a man  who 
taught  strange  doctrine  about  the  soul 
His  disciples  are  referred  to  in  derision  as  yfnJxM  u* 
the  Clouds^  and  he  himself  is  said  to  practise 
yfnxx^yuTfia  in  the  Birds*  It  is  improbable  that 
}pvx^y<ay€t  at  this  date  can  mean  anything  else 
than  * calls  spirits*  from  the  other  world;  and, 
unless  the  joke  is  to  be  regarded  as  intolerably 
frigid,  we  must  suppose  that  Socrates  was 
commonly  known  at  this  date  (413  B.C.)  to  teach 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Now,  in  the  Apology, 
Plato  makes  Socrates  state  twice  over  ^ with  great 
emphasis  t^at  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  to 
get  men  *to  care  for  ^eir  soul*  {iripeXeurOai  rfit 
ypvxv^)  make  it  as  good  as  they  can.  it 

does  not  seem  possible  that  he  could  have  made 
Socrates  say  this  unless  the  fact  had  been  well 
known,  and  it  is  certain  that,  if  Socrates  did  say 
this,  he  was  using  the  word  * soul  * (^uxi^)  in  a sense 
it  had  not  hitherto  home.  We  gather  that  he 
described  it  as  * that  in  us  which  has  knowledge 
and  goodness*  or  their  opposites,*  and  that  he 
insisted  that  it  was  our  true  self  and  demanded 
our  best  care  {irifiiXeia),  ‘ not  only  for  the  time  of 
this  life,  but  for  all  time.** 

Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  doctrine  which  Plato 
always  ascribes  to  Socrates  and  which  even 
Xenophon  has  tried  to  express  in  his  own  waj.'^ 
Plato  himaftlf  adopted  it  and  gave  it  a scientific 
form.  For  him  ‘ soul  * was  above  all  the  source  of 
motion  jco^<rewy).  It  was  the^  only  thing 

which  could  move  itself  and  other  things  without 
l^ing  itself  moved  by  anything  else.  It  was, 
therefore,  ‘prior  to  the  body*  {rp€<rp&repcjt  rov 
cdifioLTos),  ana  the  efficient  cause  of  everything  good 
and  bad.  There  are,  as  a matter  of  fact,  bad 
things  as  well  as  good,  and  therefore  there  miut 
be  more  souls  than  one.  It  is  not  easy  to  dis- 

1 For  the  hentation  of  the  Attic  oraton  on  the  subject  of  the 
soul  see  H.  Meuse,  * Die  VorsteUnngron  ^om  Dasein  nach  dem 


tinguish  in  Plato*s  dialogues  those  parts  of  the 
doctrine  of  soul  which  he  inherited  from  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Socrates  and  those  wffich  reveal 
his  own  convictions,  but  the  teaching  of  his 
immediate  successors  and  the  criticisms  of  Aris- 
totle prove  that  the  point  chiefly  emphasized  by 
him  was  that  the  soul  is  the  only  ‘ self-mover.* 

It  is  specially  to  be  noted  that  the  doctrine  of  the  * self- 
mover  * does  not  occur  in  the  Phado,  and  this  seems  to  Indicate 
that  it  is  Platonic  rather  than  Socratlc.  On  the  other  hand, 
Socrates  is  made  to  expound  it  in  the  Phcsdrus"^  with  perfect 
clearness  and  precision.  That,  however,  is  in  a strongly  Pytha- 
gorhdng  passage,  and  it  may  be  that  the  Pythagoreans  had  to 
some  extent  anticipated  Plato’s  theory.  That  seems  to  be 
suggested  by  what  we  know  of  the  doctrines  of  AlcmAon,  a 
younger  contemporary  of  Pythagoras,  who  taxight  that  the  soul 
was  Immortal  because  it  resembled  immortal  things,  and  was 
alwavs  in  motion  like  the  heavenly  bodies.^  Plato  implies  in 
the  Phcedo  * Soorates  had  bem  interested  in  Alcmwon'a 
view  that  the  brain,  rather  than  the  heart,  was  the  seat  of 
sensation,  so  he  most  oertainly  have  known  his  theory  of  the 
souL  We  may  infer,  however,  from  the  silence  of  the  Pkesdc 
that  this  aspect  of  it  did  not  appeal  to  him  as  strongly  as  it  did 


■hrtnM  acquire . - ..  - 

rtvtt  rwv  rrrtXtvnitc^Tmv  rp6inf  riA  rov  Kwr  yiyyotUvw 

wpay/uLarov  ola^mriv).  This  explains  also  ths  doubtful  way  in 
which  Plato  makes  Socrates  refer  to  the  subject  In  the  Apoloffy. 
In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  be  outwardly  respects  the  conven- 
tions of  ths  Athenian  law-courts.  No  inference  can  be  drawn 
as  to  hU  real  beUefs  about  ths  soul,  and  in  the  Apologv  iUelf 
these  are  made  sufficiently  clear,  as  we  shall  see.  The  abeenoe 
of  all  reference  to  a future  life  In  the  consolatory  pamages  of 
the  iviTdiuH  X^yo4  was  pointed  out  hv  a Lehrt  (Pqpwldrv 
AvftStze,  Leipzig.  186d,  p.  SSll  The  epiUph  on  thoee  who  fell 
at  Potlda»  says  simply  (CIA  L 442)  «i^p 

awuara  with  which  we  may  compare  Eur.  SvppL  6^  : 

wviOtuL  fthTirpbr  alBifxi,  | <ni^  4*  iv  ynr.  For  the  surprise 
with  which  the  companions  of  Socrates  receive  the  announce- 


Kflu  Of  uot  (*  staring  at  me')  tcai  StLVfiAirax  •I**'  Md 

It  is  partici^ly  to^  notoci 
that,  in  the  Phcedo  (e9E.  70A,  80DX  even  the  Pythagorean 
asBodates  of  Socrates  are  represented  ss  quiU  increduloi^ 
That  is  because  they  had  adopted  the  view  that  the  soul  is  the 


of  the  body. 

« 24  D and  80  A. 

• Phcedo.  1070. 


S 1666  ft. 

• Of.  e.g.,  Oriio,  47  E. 
t Cyr,  vlii.  7, 1911. 


the  existence  c 
enter  into  ths  world  of  becoming. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  it  follows  that  what 
is  called  the  soul  from  tke  religious  and  ethical 
point  of  view  was  clearly  apprehended  for  the  first 
time  by  Socrates,  and  tnat  it  became  the  central 
thing  in  Plato*5  system.  To  him  the  existence  of 
souls  was  the  only  possible  explajiation  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a world.  The  movements  of  the  heavcnlv 
bodies  implied  that  there  was  a soul  of  the  world, 
which  was  an  animate  creature  (I'vor),  and  God 
could  be  understood  only  if  He  were  regarded  as 
a soul.  The  soul  of  the  world,  the  souls  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  the  souls  of  men,  animals, 
and  plants  were  all  created  by  (3od ; but,  once 
created,  they  would  never  be  destroyed,  because 
that  would  oe  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  of 
God,  who  only  desire  that  they  should  become 
as  like  Hinnaelf  as  may  be.  That  is,  in  brief,  the 
doctrine  of  the  aonl  which  we  owe  to  Greece. 

7.  Aristotle. — It  only  remains  for  ns  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  reaction  which  followed  at  first  on  the 
prochsumation  of  this  doctrine.  It  begins  at  once 
with  Aristotle,  though,  u us^,  we  can  distinguish 
two  conflicting  strains  in  his  thought.  He  is,  in 
the  first  place,  an  Ionian,  and  he  therefore  rebels 
against  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  nature.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  had  been  carried  away,  in  spite 
of  himself,  by  the  teaching  of  Plato,  and  the  beUefa 
he  really  cares  about  are  just  those  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  with  the  rest  of  his  system  or 
expressed  in  terms  of  it.  He  begins  with  the  body, 
to  which  the  soul  is  related  as  form  to  mat^.  It 
is  not,  however,  a mere  function  of  the  body,  Md 
Aristotle  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctnne 
that  it  is  an  ‘ attunement^  {dpfu>rta).  On  the  con- 
trary, the  body  is  the  instrument  (o/ryoyor)  of  the 
soul ; for  matter  is  only  a potency  and  exists  o^y 
in  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  reahzation  of  a 
form.  Even  so,  however,  soul  is  inseparably  bound 
up  with  body,  and  can  have  no  life  apart  from  it. 
So  far  it  is  easy  to  follow,  but  then  we  are  told, 
without  any  real  explanation  at  all,  that,  wime 
the  moat  developed  form  of  soul  is  mind  (vow),  this 
mind  is  purely  passive.  There  is  another  aex^  ox 
mind  in  which  it  is  ‘ separable  from  matter,  and 
this  alone  is  ‘ immortal  and  everlasting.  The  con- 
flicting interpretations  of  this  doctnne  givM  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  Averroes,  and  St. 
Thomas  do  not  concern  ns  here.  The  fact  remains 
that  Aristotle  himself  gives  no  intelligible  account 
of  the  matter,  and  that  he  puts  us  off  with  a meta- 
phor, as  he  usually  does  when  he  has  gone  as  mr  as 
his  own  system  will  take  him  without  ^ming  to 
the  beliefs  that  he  really  cherished.  Even  toe 
metaphor  is  instructive.  He  tells  us  that  this 

I 246  D fl.  * Arlit.  do  Anima,  406a  80. 

SMB. 
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mind  comes  ‘from  outside*  {BtipaOey^  which  is  a 
thoroughly  Ionian  way  of  speaking  and  is  appar- 
ently derived  from  Anaxagoras.  On  the  other 
han^  this  doctrine  lands  Aristotle  in  a dualism 
which  neither  Anaxagoras  nor  Plato  would  have 
admitted.  It  is  quite  wrong  to  say,  as  Hobde  does, 
that  it  is  * a mythological  element  derived  from 
Plato’s  dogmatic  system. * Even  in  his  most  mytho> 
logical  moods  Plato  never  lost  sight  of  the  unity 
of  the  individual  soul. 

This  point  it  frequently  obscured  by  the  etress  Uid  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  'mpartite  soul/  which  is  used  for  dUlecticnl 
purposes  in  the  Ri^public  end  for  znythologlcal  purposes  else- 
where. It  Is  almost  certainly  Pythagorean,  and  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  The  three  * parte  ‘ of  the  soul  were 

identified  with  the  three  intervals  of  the  scale,  the  fotirth,  the 
fifth,  and  the  octave.  Even  in  the  JteptMic^  however,  we  are 
left  m DO  doabt  that  the  soul  is  really  one.  It  is  only  when  it 
is  diseased  that  the  three  'parts'  seem  to  be  Independent  of 
each  other. 

8.  Stoic  and  Epicurean  doctrines. — The  Stoic 
and  Epicurean  doctrines  are  still  more  obviously 
reversions  to  the  standpoint  of  early  Ionian  science, 
though  they  too  admit  inconsistent  elements  from 
other  sources,  such,  e.g»,  as  the  Stoic  belief  that 
individual  souls  (which  were  regarded  as  corporeal) 
survived  till  the  next  world-oonfla^ation  (imrjjp- 
(ooris).  That  was  denied  by  Pansetius,  but  reas- 
sert^ by  Posidonius,  who  Wonted  Platonic  views 
wholesale.  He  is  the  source  of  the  popular  ortho- 
doxy on  the  subject,  as  we  find  it  represented  in 
Cicero.  For  the  Epicureans  the  atoms  which  com- 

Sosed  the  soul  were  blown  away  ‘ like  smoke  ’ at 
eath,  though  Epicurus  left  careful  directions  for 
the  observation  of  his  mortuary  cult.  Such  is  the 
strength  of  inherited  tradition. 

As  a matter  of  fact  this  cult  was  kept  up  more 
assiduously  than  ever,  and  the  number  of  ‘ neroes  * 
increased  daily.  The  teaching  of  the  Orphics  and 
others  had  left  its  mark,  smd  there  were  parts  of 
Greece  where  abnost  every  one  seems  to  have  been 

Eromoted  to  heroic  honours  after  death.  That, 
owever,  need  not  mean  a real  belief  in  the  soul’s 
immortality.  Nor  did  the  religious  revival  of  the 
3rd  and  4tb  centuries  A.D.  re^ly  bring  anything 
new,  except  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The 
ideas  about  the  soul  which  these  brought  with 
them  had  long  been  familiar  in  Greece.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  arose  a strong  feeling  of  dissatis- 
faction with  traditional  views,  which  &e  revival  of 
Pythagorism  did  little  to  meet. 

Neo-Platonism  and  its  influence  on  Christi- 
am^. — It  was  only  when  the  doctrine  of  Plato  was 
agam  preached  in  its  integrity  by  Plotinus  that  it 
once  more  became  possible  to  hold  a coherent 
doctrine  of  the  soul.  Neo-Platonism  at  its  best 
owed  nothing  to  exotic  religions  or  popular  super- 
stition, and  tuere  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Piato 
would  have  disavowed  Ms  later  followers.  At  the 
end  it  was  only  the  Academy  among  the  schools 
of  Greece  that  retained  any  vitality,  and  it  was 
through  the  Platonists  that  the  true  Greek  doo- 
brine  of  the  soul  was  passed  on  to  Christian 
theology.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  and 
Augustme  all  learned  in  the  school  of  I^ato,  and 
the  direct  influence  of  Aristotle  was  not  to  be  felt 
for  centuries  yet.  That  was  not  what  the  Platon- 
ists designed.  Plotinus  ignored  Christianity,  and 
most  of  nis  followers  were  bitterly  hostile  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  on  their  teaching  that  the 
Catholic  doctrine  was  based,  and  their  teaching 
goes  back,  through  Plato,  to  Socrates,  Pythagoras, 
and  the  Orphics,  who  represent  the  genuine  Greek 
doctrine  of  the  soul  far  more  than  Homer  or  the 
Attic  tragedians  do.  There  are  two  sides  of  this 
which  are  essential  to  it.  In  the  first  place,  the 
soul  is  immortal,  and  that  is  the  Italiote  contribu- 
tion to  the  doctrine.  In  the  second  place,  this  im- 
mortal soul  is  just  our  ordinary  consciousness  ; it 
is  the  seat  of  knowledge  and  error,  of  goodness  and 


badness.  That  is  the  Ionian  contribution.  The 
two  views  were  fused  into  one  at  Athens,  the 
place  where  western  and  eastern  influences  met 
and  reacted  on  one  another,  and  this  must  have 
happened  in  the  5th  cent.  B.O.  ; for  it  was  only 
then  that  the  necessary  conditions  for  such  a fusion 
existed.  The  practic^  inference  was  that  the 
soul  which  we  know  in  our  everyday  waking  life 
requires  as  muoh  care  {iirifAfXtta)  as  any  Orphic 
vota^  had  ever  bestowed  on  the  fallen  divinity 
within  him.  Plato  represents  this  as  the  burden 
of  the  mission  of  Socrates,  and  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  ground  for  disbelieving  him. 

Lm&ATimB. — E.  Rohde,  JPtpeht^^  2 vole.,  TUbingen,  1010 
^thie  work  supersedes  all  the  earlier  literature  of  the  subject; 
its  only  defect  Is  that  it  overlooks  the  importance  of  Socrates 
altogether,  with  the  result  that  it  fails  to  distinguish  ths  Pytha- 
gorean and  Socratio  element  in  Plato’s  wrltingt  from  his  own 
scientific  teaching  on  the  subject) ; A.  Dlet^^,  " * * 


yekyici^  Leip. 
J Prcslsetiom 

'ivered  fAs  iSeriots,  Oamb'ridge,  1900,  p.  ^ff.,  Tlu 


sig,  1893 ; J.  Adam,  in  Cambridge  Urdvertiiy  ProeUctU^ 
delii  ^ « — - « .J  — 


Religioue  Teaehere  of  Greece^  Edinburgh,  1908 ; J.  Burnet, 
Plato’s  Phcsdo,  Oxford,  1011,  The  Soeratte  Doctrine  <if  the  Soul, 
London,  1910,  reprinted  from  the  JProoeedings  the  British 
Aeaderny,  viL  [1915-10]  286  fl.  JOHN  BURNET. 

SOUL  (Hindu).  — From  the  very  earliest 
moment  at  which  we  can  trace  the  Aryan  race 
which  invaded  India  (perhaps  in  the  second  mil- 
lennium B.O.),  and  became  there  the  nucleus  of 
the  Hindu  people,  they  already  distinguished  the 
soul  from  tne  body  and  believed  that  it  survived 
death.  The  evidence  is  their  ancestor-worship,^  in 
which  they  laid  out  food  for  the  souls  of  their  dead 
ancestors  to  eat.  The  character  of  the  food  is 
sufficient  proof  that,  at  the  time  when  the  rite 
was  form^,  they  still  thought  of  the  soul  as 
being  of  the  same  nature  as  the  body. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  primitive  races,  their 
idea  of  survival  was  for  long  undefined ; they  had 
no  conviction  that  the  soul  lasted  for  ever.  But  a 
change  came  after  the  rise  of  the  heavenly  gods 
(devas)  among  them : * they  began  to  believe  that 
the  soi^s  of  their  ancestors  lived  with  or  near  these 
gods,  and  that  was  followed  by  the  idea  that  some 
god  conferred  immortally  on  them,  at  least  on 
those  who  had  lived  good  lives  on  esurth.’  From 
that  faith  there  would  naturally  spring  the  con- 
viction that  the  soul  was  of  such  a nature  as  to  be 
fit  to  live  for  ever. 

At  an  unknown  date,  perhaps  in  the  7th  or  8th 
cent.  B.O.,  the  belief  in  transmigration  and  karma 
({^q.v.)  was  formed  among  a small  group  of  think- 
ing men  in  N.  India  and  gradua&y  spread  from 
them  to  the  whole  Hindu  people.^  The  central 
idea  of  this  doctrine  is  that  of  moral  requital: 
man’s  soul  lives  many  lives  on  earth,  and  reaps  in 
a later  the  moral  harvest  which  he  has  sown  in 
an  earlier  life.  As  the  happiness  and  misery  of 
each  existence  are  proof  that  the  soul  lived  before 
and  did  good  and  evil  actions,  the  theory  compels 
the  belief  that  the  process  of  life  and  death  can 
have  had  no  beginning ; and,  as  the  actions  of 
every  life  that  is  lived  demand  another  life  for 
their  expiation,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  con- 
clusion th&t  the  process  of  repeat^  birth  can  have 
no  end.  The  soius  of  men  are  thus  eternal,  have 
had  no  beginning,  and  can  have  no  end.  Each  is 
an  indestructible  eternal  entity.  This  is  the  first 
important  idea  in  the  Hindu  concept  of  soul- 

One  element  in  the  theory  of  requital  is  that  a 
man  who  has  lived  a very  good  life  may  he  horn 
in  his  next  life  as  a roysu  personage,  a petty 
godling,  or  even  one  of  the  greatest  gods,  while, 
if  he  has  lived  a very  evil  life,  he  may  he  horn  in 
the  very  lowest  gr^e  of  society,  as  a devil,  an 

I See  art.  Axcxstor-wobship  axd  Oimr  or  thb  Doad  (Indian). 

s Se«  art.  Artaii  BxLieioir,  voL  IJ.  p.  81. 

s A.  A.  Moodonell,  Vedio  Mythology,  StroMborg.  1897.  p.  166. 

^ H.  Oldenberg,  JOke  Lehreder  Upaniehaden  und  dieAnfdngi 
des  Buddhismus,  Gottingen,  1915,  pp.  28, 106. 
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animal,  or  even  a plant.  Clearly  this  implies  that 
all  aoulst  whether  now  living  as  gods,  devils,  men, 
or  plants,  are  easentiaUy  the  aame^  the  differences 
between  them  being  omy  elements  of  their  tem- 
porary states,  which  have  come  on  them  as  a 
result  of  their  actions.  This  is  the  second  charac- 
teristic element  in  the  Hindu  concept  of  soul. 

The  contemporaneous  Hindu  polytheism  is 
clearly  reflectea  in  this  notable  idea.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  men  who  formed  the  theory 
of  transmigration  and  karma  were  polytheists,  li 
they  had  l^n  tbeists,  the  concept  of  the  Supreme, 
high  above  all  men  and  ordinary  gods,  would  have 
exercised  an  influence  in  several  d^ections.  The 
process  of  requital  would  have  been  conceived  as 
under  his  control,  and  the  idea  of  the  human  spirit 
would  inevitably  have  been  formed  in  relation  to 
him,  while  the  fact  is  that,  from  the  beginning, 
the  process  of  karma  was  redded  as  automatic, 
and  there  was  no  thought  of  a soul  of  a higher 
order,  all  being  conceiv^  as  on  a single  plane. 

Yet  it  seems  to  be  true  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  theory  of  transmigration  and  karma  was 
formed,  or  even  earlier,  another  concept,  which 
was  destined  to  produce  immeasurable  results  in 
India,  waa  gi^ually  taking  shape  ^ in  a small 
intellectual  circle  in  N.  India — the  philosophic 
concept  of  the  Brahman- Atman^  the  earliest  germ 
of  the  Yed&nta  philosophy.  At  first  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  that  within,  behind,  smd 
beyond  the  whole  visible  and  invisible  universe  of 
man’s  experience  and  beliefs  there  is  a spiritual 
existence  of  the  most  exalted  order,  free,  intelli- 
gent,  joyful.  It  was  called  the  Brahman^  the 
Atman,  or  the  Brahman-Atman.  It  was  some- 
times said  to  be  the  source  of  all  gods  and  men 
and  the  universe ; at  another  time  it  was  identiffed 
with  the  all.  One  of  the  commonest  statements 
about  it  is  that  it  alone  exists : * One  there  is  and 
there  is  no  second.* 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the  theory  of  rebirth 
and  karma  provoked  a reaction.*  While  the  idea 
of  just  r^uital  was  felt  to  be  a great  gain,  the 
finer  spirits  soon  began  to  regard  the  prospect  of  an 
endless  series  of  births  and  deaths  as  intolerable. 
The  question  was  asked.  Is  there  no  means  whereby 
one  may  be  released  from  the  necessity  of  rebirth  ? 
In  response  to  this  desire  of  the  spirit,  a whole 
series  of  philosophic  theories,  each  one  a theory  of 
release,  sprang  into  being.  The  earliest  and  most 
significant  of  these  theories  springs  from  the  belief 
in  the  ever  free  and  joyful  Atman.  Some  thinker 
reached  the  conviction  that  his  own  soul  was  the 
Atman — not  a product  of  it,  nor  a portion  of  it, 
but  the  whole ; and  he  began  to  teach  that  he  who 
knows  that  his  own  spirit  is  the  Atman  is  thereby 
released  from  all  bonds,  and  therefore  from  the 
bondage  of  rebirth. 

This  theory  of  the  identity  of  the  divine  and  the 
human  spirit  is  the  root  of  tne  Vedftnta  philosophy 
and  first  finds  expression  in  the  early  upan^da. 
As  the  source  of  the  conception  lies  in  the  oris^al 
contoast  between  man,  bound  in  the  toils  of  reoirth 
and  karma,  on  the  one  hand,  and  God,  ever  free 
and  joyful,  on  the  other,  the  contrast  is  very 
clears  developed  in  these  writings.  The  idea  that 
the  Atman  has  nothing  to  do  with  karma  and 
rebirth  is  especially  prominent.  Since  the  Atman 
is  not  burdened  with  karma,  it  must  be  completely 
inactive — completely  apart  from  all  the  tempta- 
tions and  toils  of  the  sense- world.  Hence,  although 
no  definite  system  is  taught  in  the  Upani^aaa, 
there  is  a broad  and  very  general  tendency  to 
describe  the  Atman  as  being  not  only  inactive 
but  also  (1)  abstract  intelligence  rather  than  an 

l Oldenberff,  pp.  Sa-104 ; P.  Deuaten,  AUgemsin*  G4$ek.  der 
PhUoiophie,  Leip^.  IS94, 1. 1 U9  ff. 

* Oldenber:^:,  PP-  124-147 


intelligent  personality,  (2)  thought  rather  than 
will,  (3)  above  the  petty  distinctions  of  morality. 
Therefore,  since  this  was  the  teaching  of  tne 
earliest  system  of  release  (a  system  which  has  had 
an  immeasurable  influence  in  India),  and  since  it 
taught  the  identity  of  man’s  soul  with  this  abstract 
impersonal  intelligence,  the  great  stream  of  Hindu 
thought  has  always  tended  to  conceive  the  human 
spirit  as  being  essentially  intelligence,  to  regard 
personality,  will,  and  emotion  as  Belonging  to  the 
lower  reaches  of  human  nature,  because  they  are 
involved  in  action,  which  leads  to  karma,  and  to 
think  of  morality  as  a set  of  rules  belonging 
merely  to  the  social  life  of  man  and  therefore 
having  little  or  no  relation  to  the  nature  of  the 
soul. 

This  tendency  has  produced  momentous  results 
in  Indian  thought  and  religion.  The  almost  total 
neglect  of  the  will  and  the  extreme  weakness  of 
ethics  in  Hindu  philosophy,  and  the  great  em- 
phasis laid  on  ritualism,  or  on  knowledge,  rather 
than  on  ethical  change  as  the  way  of  saTvation  in 
Hinduism,  are  aU  attributable  to  this  cause. 

In  spite  of  this  broad  general  tendency,  the 
teaching  of  the  TJpanigada  is  by  no  means  unifonn. 
Lines  of  thought  running  in  many  directionB  may 
be  found,  from  which  divergent  systems  sprang  at 
later  dates.  One  of  these  is  the  S&hkhya  (c.u.) 
philosophy,  which  is  a realistic  dualism.  There 
are  two  eternal  existences,  original  nature  (pro^O 
and  an  infinite  number  of  individual  spirits 
{purttga) ; there  is  no  God.  Each  spirit  is  intelli- 
gence, but  no  more,  merely  a solitary,  passive 
spectator  of  the  operations  of  nature.  This  con- 
cept has  clearly  been  formed  from  the  common 
idea  of  the  human  soul  already  spoken  of.  But 
for  our  purpose  the  most  interesting  point  is  this — 
that  in  this  philosophy  there  took  shape  a psycho- 
loncal  theory  which,  with  modifications,  has  been 
held  in  all  forms  of  Indian  religion.  From  pre^U, 
besides  the  visible  things  of  the  world,  there  issues 
a series  of  subtle  substances — huddhi,  ahamk&ra, 
manaa,  * intellect,*  ‘ egoism,*  ‘ mind,* — ^d  also  the 
senses,  by  means  of  which  the  femetions  of  per- 
ception, generalization,  and  deoision  are  carried 
out.  In  this  physical  series  we  have  the  fact 
made  plain  that,  according  to  the  Hindu  idea,  the 
human  spirit  is  not  an  active  power  which  thinks 
and  feels  and  wills,  but  is  the  pure  light  of  con- 
sciousness. 

At  a later  date  another  philosophy  was  formed 
known  as  the  Vaifie^ika  which  recognizes 

the  existence  of  many  souls  and  the  reality  of  the 
world.  In  this  philosophy  the  concept  of  the  soul 
is  richer  and  fuller  than  in  any  earlier  system. 
Feeling  and  will  as  well  as  thought  arc  recognized 
as  its  functions.* 

The  central  school  of  the  Ved&nta,  with  which 
the  great  name  of  Safikar&ch&rya  {q.v.)  is  linked, 
is  monistic,  advaita.  It  interprets  with  strictness 
both  the  leading  dedarations  of  the  Upanigada, 
viz.  that  the  Atman  alone  exists,  and  that  the 
human  spirit  is  the  Atman.  Consequently,  its 
doctrine  of  the  human  soul  is  in  accordanoe  with 
these  stemdards.  In  Deussen’s  words : 

* To  it  are  applioable  all  tbooe  negaUre  oharaotertetica  ^oee 
parpoee  is  to  secure  the  ooooeption  of  Brahman  from  aU  ideas 
by  which  His  Being  might  teem  to  be  limited.  Therefore  the 
sool  is,  like  Brahman,  (1)  omnipresent,  or,  as  we  should  say, 
spaoelesi,  (S)  omnlsdent  and  omnipotent,  (8)  neither  agent  nor 
enipyer  (or  soflerer,  as  the  case  may  be).** 

In  the  theistic  sects,  which  were  foraied  m the 
early  Christian  centuries,  the  central  ideas  of  the 
Ve^uta  philosophy — that  the  Atman  alone  exists, 
and  that  the  human  spirit  ia  the  Atman — are  held, 
but  they  are  not  interpreted  so  strictly  as  in  the 
monistic  Vedftnta.  These  systems  vary  amongst 

XJ.  O.  GbatterjU  TJU  Hindu  Baaiian^  Allahahad,  1911. 
».  101. 

s The  SytUtn  ^Vu  Faddnto,  Eng.  Xr.,  Ghkago.  1911,  p.  4S8. 
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themselves  in  some  degree  in  their  statement  of 
the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Grod,  four  forms  of 
theory  being  held,  as  follows:  (1)  Suddliddyaita  i 
pure  monism  ; this,  though  called  pure  monism,  is 
not  so  strictly  monistic  as  the  advaita ; (2) 
ddvaita : mo<iified  monism,  identity  with  a differ- 
ence ; this  is  the  commonest  point  of  view  ; (3) 
bhedkbh^da  or  dvaitddvaita : the  relation  is  l^th 
monistic  and  dualistic ; (4)  hJudaf  or  dvaita : 
dualism. 

Yet  these  differences  are  not  of  much  practical 
import,  except  in  so  far  as  they  modify  the  con- 
ception of  the  state  of  the  soul  after  r^ease.  In 
the  monistic  Vedftnta,  the  identity  of  the  soul 
with  God  being  held  in  the  strictest  possible  way, 
the  seeming  individuality  of  the  soul  in  life  is 
interpreted  as  an  illusion,  and  release  means  the 
disappearance  of  the  illusion,  the  complete  absorp- 
tion of  the  man  in  God.^  Of  the  theistic  sects,  on 
the  other  hand,  while  a few  teach  absorption,  the 
mass  believe  in  the  actual  really  of  the  soul,  and 
teach  that  in  release  the  soul  either  enters  into  a 
mystical  union  with  God  in  which  individusdit;^  is 
not  lost  or  spends  eternity  in  a fellowship  with 
God  which  does  not  in  the  slightest  impair  person- 
ality. In  their  account  of  the  nature  of  the  soul 
they  vary  between  the  S&hkhya  conviction  that  it 
is  a spectator,  but  in  no  sense  an  agent  or  an 
enjoyer,  and  the  Vaii^e§ika  theory  that  it  >vills  and 
feels  as  well  as  acts.  Yet,  even  if  they  declare 
the  soul  an  agent,  all  the  active  psychological 
functions  are  still  ascribed  to  buddhi,  aJiaMc&ra, 
and  manas — the  triple  physical  concomitant  of  the 
soul  in  Hinduism.  Most  of  them  teach  that  after 
release  the  soul  is  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  but 
they  differ  in  their  account  of  its  size,  some  declar- 
ing that  it  is  atomic,  others  that  it  is  infinite. 
The  Srl-Vai^navas,  s.p.,  the  sect  of  R&mftnuja, 
teach  that  the  soul  is  consciousness,  but  is  also  an 
agent,  that  it  is  atomic  in  size,  and  that  in  release 
it  is  omniscient,  unrestricted  in  movement,  and 
able  to  realize  all  its  wishes.* 


LrrzsATuas. — 8««  the  works  cited  in  the  footnotes. 

J.  N.  Farqxthak. 

SOUL  (Iranian). — Little  need  be  added  under 
this  heading  to  what  has  been  said  in  the  art. 
Philosophy  (Iranian),  especially  under  § x (rf)  and 
(s),  and  the  latter  part  of  § 2,  concerning  the 
psychological  analysis  of  the  human  compound — 
so  favourite  a topic  in  both  Avestan  and  later 
literature.  Of  the  terms  urvan,  ahU,  baodcdi, 
daena,  fravaSif  and  in  later  times  khrat,  vir,  Adrf, 
which  express  various  spiritual  faculties  or  con- 
stituents of  man’s  non-material  nature,  the  first 
named,  urvan  (gen.  urund),  is  generally  taken  as 
expressing  most  closely  what  we  mean  by  our 
word  * soul  ’ in  the  widest  sense.  Its  form  and 
meaning  seem  to  have  come  down  practically 
unaltered  from  the  Gdtfi&s  to  the  Psdilavi  r&bdno 
and  modem  Persian  rav&n.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  it  is  that  element  of  man  whicn 
remain  immortal  after  death  and  bears  the  re- 
sponsibility of  reward  or  punishment  for  his 
anions  in  this  life.  Hence  it  is  commonly  em- 
ployed in  contrast  to  tand^  the  body.  Ana  in  a 
broader  sense  the  two  opposed  terms  are  used,  at 
least  in  the  later  literature,  to  indicate  the  spmt- 
ual  and  the  material  worlds  respectively.  Thus 
in  the  curious  diagram  of  the  Dinkar^  reproduced 
in  art.  Dualism  (Iranian)  the  whole  of  being 
(ysAethZn)  is  carefully  divided  into  two  opposed 
parts,  rOhdno  and  tand.  It  is  not  only  of  men 
that  urvan  is  predicated,  but  also,  though  rarely, 
in  both  G&thic  and  later  Avesta,  of  animals.* 

\ D«an60.  Sytttm  cj  the  Veddnta,  p.  478. 

^*A.  V.  SaUit&nkar,  Teaehinat  of  F«d 
Aomanuj^  Vienna,  1908,  p.  78  f. 

Vend%dad,  xiiL  15  (of  the  otter),  and  Yait  xIC.  74  (of  ^ 


Vodomta  according  to 


The  soul  of  the  primeval  ox  (^iuj  urvan)  was 
taken  up  into  heaven  after  its  slaughter  and 
became  the  well-known  tutela^  genius  of  cattle. 

After  a man’s  death,  according  to  the  famous 
description  of  Vendidddf  xix.,  and  the  Hadokht- 
Nask,  the  soul  hovers  above  his  head  for  three 
days,  but  on  the  fourth  morning  sets  out  on  its 
journey  towards  the  Chinvat  Bridge,  which  leads 
to  the  next  world,  and  on  its  way  meets  the 
strange  female  figure,  the  creation  and  personifi- 
cation of  the  man^  deeds,  words,  and  thoughts  in 
this  life — an  exquisitely  beautiful  damsel  in  the 
case  of  the  virtuous  soul,  a horrible  hag  in  that  of 
the  sinful  soul — who  ushers  it  either  to  eternal 
happiness  or  to  misery  and  punishment. 

The  relationship  of  the  urvan  to  the  JravaSi 
ig.v.),  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
subject,  still  remains  very  obscure,  and  probably 
was  never  very  clearly  defined.  The  etymology 
of  urvan  is  also  uncertain.  It  is  almost  certaimy 
from  \/var,  ‘ to  choose,’  indicating  the  faculty  of 
free  wilL 


LmaATuas. — ^The  art.  * Urvan  * in  C.  Bartholomae,  AUiran- 
itehcs  WOrUrbtieh,  Strassburg.  1904  (concise  and  full  of  useful 
information) ; all  the  ordinary  tran^tors  and  commentators 
O.  de  Harlea,  J.  Darmesteter,  etc.  ’ 

L.  C.  Casaetelli. 

SOUL  (Muslim).^ — i.  In  the  Qur’fin  and  in 
popular  belief. — ^According  to  the  (Jiir’an,*  Allah, 
when  He  created  the  first  man,  breathed  into  him 
the  soul  {nafs)  or  the  spirit  of  life  {ruh).  In 
Adam’s  soul  were  created  the  souls  of  all  hia 
descendants,  and  the  act  of  endowing  with  life  the 
embryo  in  the  womb  is  thus  a second  creation.* 
The  soul  has  its  seat  in  the  heart,  and  is  accord- 
ingly often  described  in  the  Qur’an  by  the  phrase 
‘ heart,  hearing,  and  sight,’  or  * hearing,  sight,  and 
heart. In  particular,  the  heart  is  ^e  abode  of 
religious  knowledge  and  of  faith  or  unbelief. 
Should  Allah  see  good  to  leave  a man  in  unbelief, 
He  seals  up  or  narrows  his  heart,  closes  his  ears, 
and  puts  a veil  upon  his  eyes ; * on  the  other  hand. 
He  enlarges  the  heart  of  Mlievers,  and  opens  their 
ears  to  the  divine  revelation.  As  is  usually  the 
case  in  religious  psycholo^,  hearing  is  of  more 
importance  than  sight,  and  as  a rule  precedes  it  in 
any  mention  of  the  two.  Thus  Allah  Himself 
hears  and  sees ; • He  is  the  hearer,  the  knower.* 
He  expresses  Himself  by  the  etemsd  Word.  By 
unanimous  Muslim  tr^ition,  Muhammad  re- 
ceived his  revelation  by  the  ear.  It  is  by  means 
of  hearing  that  faith  is  imparted  to  the  heart. 

Besides  heart,  hearing,  and  sight,  however, 
Allah  at  the  creation  endowed  the  soiB  with  two 
f^damental  propensities,  viz.  wickedness  and 
piety® — an  impulro  towards  evil  and  an  impulse 
towards  good.  Originally  this  may  have  implied 
simply  that  every  soul  has  these  two  impulses,  and 
that  it  was  Muhammad’s  part  to  address  his 
admonitions  to  the  good  impulse,  the  good  side  of 
the  wilL  Gradually,  however,  the  preaching  of 
the  Prophet  comes  to  ignore  the  numan  will. 
Allah  alone  has  a will  in  the  proper  sense ; man  is 
a being  who  knows  smd  acts,  but  has  no  volition 
of  his  own,  and  his  whole  duty  is  to  be  prudent,  to 
give  heed  to  God’s  word,  and  to  obey  it. 

Moreover,  as  Allah  breathes  the  soul  into  the 
body  from  without,  He  can  also  separate  the  two, 
as  in  sleeping  and  beaming  or  at  death.®  Of  the 
soul’s  continued  existence  after  death  the  (Qur’an 
says  little  to  which  we  can  attach  a definite 


quadrapeds,  aqu&tio  and  winged  animals,  etc.  [though  here  the 
unm5  seem  identified  with  the /ravalis]). 

^ For  views  of  the  soul  among  the  Arabs  of  pre-Muhammadan 
times  cf.  art.  Ababs  (AncientX  voL  L p.  659  fl.,  esp.  671  ff- 
* XV.  29.  S xorix-  8. 

< ^ 6,  and  pottim,  xvL  80,  etc.,  esp.  xxxlL  & 

» iL  6,  xvL  UU  9 Ivf  6L 

‘^iLl^  »xcL7f. 

» vi.  60,  xxxix.  48. 
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meaning.  When  the  pious  die,  Allah  brings  their 
souls  near  Himself,  and  keeps  them  there  until  He 
unites  them  again  with  their  risen  bodies  at  the 
day  of  judgment.^ 

These  notice  have  been  considerably  amplified 
by  the  Tradition,  and  many  elements  have  been 
added  also  by  popular  belief  in  the  various  Muslim 
lands.  As  it  is  impossible  here  to  enter  fully  into 
details,  we  restrict  ourselves  to  a few  of  the  main 
features  reflected  in  the  popular  theology. 

As  regards  the  pre-existence  of  souls,  the  Tradi- 
tion supplies  the  following  particulars.  Between 
the  first  creation  of  souls  in  the  soul  of  Adam  and 
the  second  in  the  mother’s  womb  they  are  kept  by 
All&h  in  His  treasure-house  or  in  a shrine  attached 
to  His  throne.  When  their  time  has  come.  He 
transmits  them  from  His  heavenly  realm  into  the 
human  embryos.  It  is  true  that  God  creates  a far 
larger  number  of  non-human  souls  or  spirits — 
those  of  animals,  demons,  angels,  and  devus — but 
it  is  naturally  the  human  soul  and  its  destiny  that 
engage  the  supreme  interest  of  man.  Nor  is  the 
soul’s  pre-existence  a subject  of  anything  like  so 
much  concern  as  its  future,  its  life  after  death. 
Here  the  dreams  of  eschatological  fantasy  are 
lavishly  drawn  upon.  Just  as  here  and  now  man 
is  surrounded  ana  attended  by  angels  and  spirits, 
so  the  souls  of  the  dying  are  taken  in  charge  by 
the  angel  of  death,  who  conveys  those  of  believers 
to  blessedness  and  those  of  unbelievers  to  per- 
^tion.  The  soul  depsurts  from  the  body  (on  the 
most  widely  current  view)  by  way  of  the  mouth, 
while  some  hold  that  it  leaves  by  the  back  of  the 
head.  Another  very  common  belief  is  that  the 
soul  which  at  death  nas  been  carried  to  heaven  is 
sent  back  again  by  (jU>d,  and  that  it  sojourns  for 
a longer  or  shorter  peric^  beside  the  body  in  the 
grave.  It  is  there  subjected  to  an  examination  by 
the  angels  Munkir  and  Nakir.  If  it  asserts  its 
belief  in  Islfim — the  great  test  is  the  creed,  good 
works  being  of  minor  importance — the  angels 
carry  it  aloft  to  heaven  and  set  it  upon  a candle- 
stick by  the  throne  of  God.  The  evil  soul,  the 
soul  that  does  not  know  its  Lord,  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  tormented  there  and  then,  and  also  after- 
wards in  hell.  The  souls  of  believers  who  have 
done  evil  pass  into  purgatory.  A fairly  prevalent 
idea  is  that  the  departed  soul  survives  till  the  day 
of  judgment  in  the  form  of  a bird — the  soul  of  the 
believer  living  in  a green  bird,  that  of  the  un- 
believer in  a olack  one.  The  souls  of  those  who 
have  been  murdered  sit  beside  their  graves  in 
the  form  of  owls  and  cry  for  vengeance. 

It  is  popularly  believed  that  the  departed  soul 
has  severed  itself  from  the  body  greatly  against 
its  will;  and  it  accordingly  remains  near  the 
corpse  as  long  as  the  latter  is  not  wholly  decom- 
pose This  again  affords  grounds  for  tlie  belief 
that  intercourse  may  continue  for  a time  between 
the  dead  and  their  surviving  relatives.  The 
prayers,  alms,  and  good  worlm  of  the  living 
benefit  the  souls  of  the  dead. 

The  synthesis  of  body  and  soul  during  man’s 
earthly  life  is  regarded  sis  relatively  loose.  There 
is  a great  variety  of  belief  aa  to  the  seat  of  the 
soul.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  soul 
can  leave  the  body  during  sleep.  In  its  read 
nature  it  is  known  to  God  alone,  and,  sis  the  Qur’&n 
says,*  man  knows  but  little  about  it.  Nevertheless 
popular  thought  usually  conceives  of  the  soul  as 
a material  entity,  and  with  this  idea  it  conjoins 
speculations  regarding  the  various  classes  of  spirits 
— spirits  or  souls  of  ^e  prophets,  the  angels,  the 
jinn,  the  devils,  human  Dein«,  and  aniiws,  and 
these  in  all  their  species  and  varieties.  On  the 
day  of  resurrection  the  souls  of  men,  as  belonging 
to  their  bodies,  return,  and  enter  into  their  re- 
1 Ixxxl.  7.  * xtU.  87. 


novated  material  frame,  and  thereupon  All&h 
assigns  them  for  all  eternity  to  paradise  or  hell, 
the  joys  or  pains  of  which  are  represented,  alike 
in  the  Qur’&n  and  in  popular  belief,  as  being  of  a 
physical  rather  tlian  a spiritual  character.  The 
wicked  are  to  burn  for  ever  in  hell  without  being 
consumed,  while  the  good  are  to  eat  and  drink  for 
ever  in  paradise,  and  live  there  with  beautiful 
youths  and  maidens,  without  weariness  or  satiety. 
The  delights  of  par^ise  are  accordingly  those  of 
men.  As  regards  the  blessedness  that  women  are 
to  expect  in  the  beyond,  the  Tradition  is  altogether 
silent. 

2.  In  the  theologians  and  the  mystics. — ^The 
rudimentary  notions  of  the  Qur’&n  and  popular 
thought  regarding  the  soul  are  found  again  in  the 
conceptions  of  the  theologians  and  mystics,  there 
assuming,  however,  a number  of  forms  varying 
from  the  grossest  materialism  of  the  masses  to  the 
extreme  spiritualism  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
and  in  part  modified  by  the  mfiuence  of  Christian 
theology  and  philosophical  speculation.  In  the 
theological  systems  too,  as  in  ordinary  thinking, 
the  doctrine  of  the  soul  is  concerned  mainly  witn 
subjects  like  the  hereafter,  resurrection,  hell, 
purgatory,  and  paradise.  The  theologians,  how- 
ever, are  more  interested  than  either  the  Qur’&n  or 
the  Tradition  in  the  soul  as  a fact  of  experience, 
though  they  do  not  deal  with  it  empirically. 
Their  speculations  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  its  properties  and  capacities,  and  its  con- 
nexion with  the  material  body  are  coloured 
throughout  by  views  already  current. 

The  earliest  groups  of  Muslim  theologians 
(MutaJcaZlimun)  ^ — those  of  all  schools,  orthodox  or 
heterodox — ^take  a more  or  less  material  view  of 
the  soul.  All  that  exists,  firom  the  divine  spirit  to 
the  animal  soul,  is  body  or  of  bodily  nature.  With 
many  of  them  this  is  simply  the  popular  view,  but 
in  some  thinkers  — e.g.,  HishS.m  — we  probably 
must  trace  it  to  Stoic  influence.  Those  who  do 
not  actusdly  regard  the  soul  as  matter  define  it  as 
an  accident  of  material  substance.  We  find  this 
conception  in  the  Muslim  atomists,*  according  to 
whom  the  whole  world  consists  of  atoms  and  their 
accidents,  smd  among  these  accidents  they  place 
souls,  or  the  manifestations  and  activities  of  souls. 
Like  the  atoms,  souls  come  into  being  and  pass 
away  again  every  instant.  This  denial  of  the 
index>endence  ana  continuity  of  their  essential 
nature  does  not  impugn  their  immortality,  but 
merely  does  away  with  the  nexus  of  natural 
causality.  It  thus  presents  no  analogy  to  tha 
modem  theory  of  actuality  (Wundt,  etc.).^  It 
might  be  more  aptly  compare  with  the  Buddhistic 
conception,  though  the  element  of  caussdity,  which 
is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  latter,  is  not 
recogniz^  by  the  Muslim  atomists.  According  to 
these  thinkers,  Allfth  creates  anew  every  moment 
the  soul,  or  its  phenomena  and  activities,  as 
accidents  of  bodily  substances  (i.c.  atoms),  whether 
of  the  body  as  a whole,  or  of  a number  of  atoms, 
or  even  ox  a single  atom  in  the  heart.  Among 
those  who  stood  apart  from  popular  beliefs,  among 
free-thinkers,  ana  especially  among  physicians, 
the  accidentalistic  theory  assumes  a form  m which 
the  soul  is  regarded  as  a combination  or  a combin- 
ing ratio  of  the  bodily  elements.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  conception  of  the  soul  as  a subetance 
was  very  frequently  conjoined  with  the  doctrine 
of  metempsychosis. 

The  doctrine  of  the  soul  as  a purely  spiritual 
substance  constituting  the  essential  nature  of  man 
was  held  by  only  a few  of  the  earlier  theologians — 

1 From  about  the  12th  cent,  moct  theologians  adhere  eitbat 
to  a rayatical  dualism  or  spintaallsm,  on  the  on*  hand,  or,  oc 
the  other,  to  a psycholoi^  that  had  developed  onder  the 
infloeno*  ct  Aristotle. 

s Cf.  art.  Atomic  Tuboet  (ICuhammadanX  roL  0.  p.  tOCf. 
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e.gr.,  by  Na^m  and  hia  schooL  These  regarded 
the  connexion  between  sonl  and  body  as  being 
effected  by  the  spirit  of  life  {ruh^  yreO/ta) ; it  was 
only  by  the  mediation  of  that  apuit  that  the  soul 
coxQd  operate  upon  the  body.  The  body  is  a pro- 
duct of  the  soul,  or  is  at  all  events  dejpendent  upon 
it.  The  soul,  in  its  essential  nature,  is  simply  pure 
knowledge  and  pure  volition.  Na??&m  and  his 
school  usually  denne  the  soul  as  inward  volitional 
action — a view  which  must  not  be  identified  with 
voluntarism  in  the  modem  sense.  What  they 
mean  is,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  external  actions 
of  human  beings  are  all  in  the  stream  of  natural 
causality,  and,  on  the  other,  that  the  soi^  manifests 
its  freedom  in  its  inner  volition,  and  is  therefore 
not  determined  directly  (as  most  theologians  held) 
by  the  supreme  will  of  God. 

The  spiritualistic  tendencies  of  the  view  that  the 
soul  is  a substance  distinct  from  the  body  are  foimd 
in  many  of  the  mystics,  and,  somewhat  tempered 
in  form,  among  tne  theologians  who  were  influ- 
enced by  mysticism.  Al-Ghaz&li^  and  al-ArabI* 
may  be  mentioned  as  two  of  the  most  prominent 
representatives  of  this  view.  The  mystics,  in  the 
first  place,  have  a peculiar  terminology,  which, 
while  showing  affinity  to  the  usage  of  the  Qur’&n, 
has  been  coloured  even  more  decidedly  by  Hellen- 
istic yvQvis  and  Christian  theology.  Thus  nafSt 
the  ordinary  Arabic  ecuivalent  of  they  bring 

down  to  the  sphere  or  physical  life,  giving  it  the 
sense  of  * sensuous  desire*  («x(9v/da,  cpt^ts).  Con- 
versely, they  exalt  the  roh  {■rv€Ofia,  spiritits)  by 
making  it  the  immaterial  psychic  principle.  They 
give  a meaning  identical  with  that  of  rUh  to  the 
term  qcUbt  * heart.*  But,  when  they  use  rdh  in  the 
sense  given  to  it  in  the  philosophical  and  medical 
tradition,*  they  attach  an  adjective  — e.g.,  rdh 
fyaytodni,  * spiritus  animalis.*  As  regams  the 
actual  facts  of  the  mystical  psychology,  again,  the 
more  salient  features  may  be  summarizM  as  follows. 
The  soul  {rdh  or  qcUb)  is  an  immaterial  substance 
of  divine  or  god-like  nature  ; it  is  God*B  image  in 
man,  light  of  His  light.  The  body  is  a thing  of 
inferior  worth — a view  found  in  many  varieties  of 
form.  It  is  the  soul,  however,  that  constitutes  the 
essential  nature  of  man,  his  oistinctive  character. 
Having  been  created  by  God,  through  the  agency 
either  of  angels  or  of  tne  world-soul,  it  seeks  the 
way  b8U^k  to  God  mth  ardent  yearning.  The 
staij^  of  this  return,  leading  at  last  to  ecstasy  or 
the  unio  mystica,  are  very  variously  enumerate.* 
The  Individual  soul  can  prepare  itself  for  xmion 
with  the  Supreme  Essence  by  pious  exercises, 
meditation,  absorption  in  the  inner  life — asceticism 
and  good  works  axe  of  secondary  importance,  or 
belong  to  one  of  the  lower  stages.  The  real  union, 
however,  the  ecstatic  state,  the  illumination,  the 
revelation  of  divine  mysteries — all  this  comes  in  a 
moment,  not  as  the  reward  of  human  merit,  but  as 
All&h*8  beatific  gift  of  gra^  to  the  soul.  While 
the  psychology  of  the  mystics  assigns  a large  place 
to  tne  emotional  factor  in  religion — the  affective 
states  of  the  soul — ^yet  the  supreme  end  of  man’s 
life  is  always  represented  as  a form  of  knowledge 
won  by  immediate  experience  of  the  divine. 
This  crowning  intuition  is  reached  by  way  of  self- 
knowledge,  for  * he  who  knows  hims^f  knows  also 
hia  Lord?* 

3.  In  the  philosopherB  and  the  physicians. — The 
spiritual  or  mystical jpsychology  aescribed  above  is 
found  also  in  many  M^lim  pblloaophers,  though  in 
a different  context  of  thought  and  with  some  mffer- 

1 Cf.  art.  Sthics  An  Mokjlijtt  (MuallmX  toL  ▼.  p.  608  L 

* Of.  art.  Musrti  Ai^Dla  xuf  Air**AaASl,  toI.  rilL  p.  007  fl. 

• Cf.  I 3.  « Of.  art.  sons. 

•Thia  taying  is  the  inyerelon  of  an  idea  found  in  peeudo- 
Plato,  Alc%biade*,'liSi1L;  it  reached  the  Araba  through  the 
medium  of  Neo-Platonirax,  and  eo  paaeed  into  the  general 
tradition. 


ence  in  expression.  In  point  of  fact,  mysticism 
had  felt  the  influence  of  philosophy,  while,  again, 
both  philosopher  and  mystic  were  indebted  to 
the  same  sources.  The  pnilosophers  most  closely 
related  to  the  mystics  are  the  so-called  nhiiosophers 
of  illumination  or  revelation,  who  derive  their 
doctrine  from  Hermes,  etc.  In  their  numerous 
devotional  or  hortatory  works  they  inculcate  the 
soul’s  withdrawal  from  the  material  world  and  its 
return  to  God.  Even  the  more  typical  Peripatetics 
of  Islam,  however,  import  mystical  elements  into 
their  doctrine  of  the  soul,  or  crown  the  Aristotelian 
psychology  with  mysticism.  In  so  doing,  never- 
theless, tuey  differ  in  two  respects  hrom  the  theo- 
logians and  the  pure  mystics : they  speak  more  of 
the  powers  or  faculties  of  the  human  soul  than  of 
creation,  God’s  grace,  or  resurrection,  and  they 
allow  greater  scope  to  the  empirical  investigation 
of  the  soul.  The  latter  is  especially  true  of  the 
medical  savants.  Taken  as  a whole,  the  philo- 
sophico-medical  psychology  is  a syncretism  of 
Platonic  and  Aristotelian  views,  and  here  a factor 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  the  influence  of 
Galen.  The  earliest  document  typical  of  this 
school  is  a little  work  by  Qns^  ibn  LQq&,  a Syrian 
Christian  (c.  A.D.  835),  dealing  with  the  difference 
between  spirit  (ruA,  xpeuAut,  and  soul. 

We  are  here  told  that  the  spirit  spreads  outwards 
from  the  heart  as  a subtle  oody  and  controls  the 
functions  of  the  orgimic  frame.  It  is  the  breath, 
the  spirit  of  life,  animating  the  whole  body,  and 
ceasing  to  be  when  the  body  dies.  It  is  likewise 
this  spirit  of  life  which,  in  a more  refined  form, 
effects  the  conservation,  combination,  and  recollec- 
tion of  sense-perceptions  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain.  Thus  the  ^thering  together  of  sense- 
impressions  (general  sensation)  and  the  process  of 
representation  or  conception  {<pavT<xa-ia)  are  localized 
in  the  fore-brain;  the  appraisement  of  what  is 
represented — reflexion  and  association — in  the  mid- 
brain ; the  faculties  of  memory  (including  recol- 
lection) and  movement  in  the  hind-brain.  This 
spirit  is  quite  distinct  from  the  soul,  the  difference 
b^ing  one  not  of  degree,  but  rather  like  that 
between  matter  and  form.  The  soul  is  an  incor- 
poreal substance — the  enteleohy  of  the  body  con- 
joined with  it;  and,  as  simple  snbetance,  it  is 
immortal.  The  xyeO/ia  is  its  instrument,  by  means 
of  which  it  animates  the  body  and  renders  it  capable 
of  motion  and  perception. 

These  views  were  adopted,  and  even  elaborated, 
by  the  Muslim  philosophers  of  the  11th  or  12th  and 
later  centuries,  as  well  as  by  many  theologians. 
Here  we  find  in  particular  two  characteristic 
developments,  viz.  the  doctrine  of  the  inner  senses, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  yoGs  (aql).  As  regards 
the  former,  while  Galen  had  oistin^lshed  three 
inner  powers  of  the  soul  as  localized  in  the  three 
cerebrsJ  chambers,  Muslim  philosophers  enumerate 
these  powers  as  three,  four,  or  even  five,  and  in 
the  last  case  they  fimd  five  inner  senses  correspond- 
ing to  our  five  external  senses.  According  to  the 
dnaUsm  of  the  mystics  and  the  philosophers  of 
revelation,^  the  inner  senses  are  to  be  regarded  as 
higher  spiritnid  faculties  of  the  immaterial  soul, 
while,  skccording  to  the  so-called  Aristotelians  of 
Islftm  (al-F&r&bi  [j'.v.],  Avicenna  etc.),  they 

stand  midway  between  the  external  senses  and  the 
purely  spiritual  intellect  (voO*,  'aql).  Schemati- 
cally, the  doctrine  might  be  set  forth  as  follows. 
The  fore-brain  is  the  seat  of  (1)  general  perception 
(icocH)  attr$rj<rtt)  and  (2)  the  faculty  of  sense-present- 
ation (Aristotle’s  ^arreurla) ; the  mid-brain  that  of 
(3)  reflexion,  which  is  not  only  reproductive,  but 
capable  of  moulding  the  cdements  of  perception 
and  presentation  into  new  forms  by  discrimma- 
tion  and  oombination  (and  therefore  corresponding 
lOL  Is. 
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partly  to  Aristotle’s  <i>ajnr<urla  and  partly  to  Galen’s 
3tavoi7r(«c6r) ; in  the  hind-brain  are  localized  (4J  the 
faculty  of  sensuous  judgment  which  deals 

with  the  particulars  of  perception  and  conception  ; 
and  (5)  memory,  together  with  the  faculty  of  recol- 
lection (i.e.  Galen’s  funrj/MovevriK6y),  Some  philoso- 
phers regard  (2)  as  recollection  of  the  sensuous 
forms,  and  (5)  as  recollection  of  the  meanings 
associated  with  these  forms. 

The  intelligence  or  rational  soul  (^Dt)  is  an  im- 
juaterial  principle,  towering  above  the  vegetative 
and  animal  soul,  as  above  external  and  internal 
sense.  The  speculations  of  Muslim  philosophers 
regarding  it  are  almost  entirely  metaphysical  or 
epistemological,  and  provide  no  fresh  material  for 
psychology.  In  the  hands  of  Muslim  thinkers  the 
reripatetic  system  becomes  purely  intellectualistic, 
and  their  doctrine  of  the  soul  virtually  ignores  the 
emotional  and  volitional  aspects  of  human  life. 
Their  psychology  as  a whole  shows  little  original- 
ity. Certain  &esh  devel^ments,  however,  are 
found  in  the  works  of  al-Haitham  (t  1038),  who 
had  an  inkling  of  certain  important  results  of 
modem  experimental  psychology  («.o.,  laws  of 
colour-mixture,  Weber’s  law),  and  also^ew  some- 
thing of  the  duration  of  perception  and  mental 
assimilation.  His  principal  work  deals  mth  optics, 
and  contains  scattered  observations  on  psycho- 
logical j^inta  He  had  unfortunately  no  successor 
in  Musnm  thought. 


LmaATtntB. — D.  B.  Macdonald,  The  ReXitjxoua  Attitud4  and 
Lift  in  J$lam^  Ohicaro,  1900  (contains  a good  deal  of  pavcbo- 
lo^oal  matter) ; M.  Horten,  Dis  relun6$*  QtdankemoeU  de$ 
Valku  im  keutigen  1.,  Halle,  1017,  iL  1018 ; D.  Kauf- 

mann.  Die  Sinne,  Iieipzig,  18M  ; S.  Horovitz,  Die  Pevehologu 
bet  den  fudUchen  Ruigtone-Philoeophen  dee  Mittelaitere  von 
Saadia  oie  Maimuni^  4 pta,  Breslau,  1808-1012,  in  Jahreeber. 
dee  jwL-thed.  Seminarex  M.  Horten,  Die  phUoeophxeehen 
Syeteme  der  epekulativen  TTuologen  im  JeUtm^  Bonn,  1012; 
Uermetie  Trinrugieti  qui  apud  AnAee  fertur  ae  Caetigatione 
animcB  libellwn^  ed.  0.  Bardenhewer,  Bonn,  1873 ; M.  wol£ 
HttAammedanieeAe  JBeehatologie,  I^pzig,  1872  (Arabic  and 
German) ; al-GhazAH,  Ad-durra  al-fdkhira  {La  Peru  pr€eieuee\ 
ed.,  with  French  tr.  by  L.  Gautier,  Geneva,  1878  (with  this 
abould  be  compared  al-GhazAlfs  Al-inadnUn  al-eaghir  and 
various  eeotiona  of  his  Ihyd  ’tiiuia  ai-d<n) : M.  Asin  Palacios, 
* La  Pdcologia  segun  Mohidin  Abenarabv  k detee  dti  xiv^  Con- 
grie  intemat,  dee  orienialieteet  Paris,  1006,  UL  TOff. ; Kitdb 
modni  al-na/e  : Btuh  vom  Weeen  der  Seele.  ^ L Goldziher,  in 
AGO  lx.  (iw^  1;  Coeta-Sen-lAtoce  de  d\fferentia  animat  et 
spirifus,  tr.  J.  EUspalensle,  Innsbrildc,  1878  {Bibl.  PhUoe. 
mediae  aetatU,  ed-  a 8.  Barach,  li.) ; and  the  Arabic  original, 
ed.  L.  Cbelkho,  in  TraitU  inedite  d'aneiene  phiioeophet 
arabee*,  Beirut,  1011 ; S.  Landaner,  * Die  Psycholone  des  Ibn 
Sina,*  in  ZDMG  xxix.  118761;  H-  Bauer,  Die  Peyehologie 
AUuLxene,  Munster,  1011  (also  m O.  B&umker  and  G.  von  Hert- 
Ung.  Beitrdge  xur  Geeeh,  der  PhUoe.  dee  Mittelaitere,  voL  x., 
pt.  T.);  F.  Taeschner,  Die  Peyehologie  CUineinie,  Tdbingen, 
1912.  T.  J.  DE  Boer, 


SOUL  (Homan).— It  is  difficult  to  form  any 
definite  or  consistent  idea  of  the  way  in  which  the 
early  Romans  thought  of  the  soul  of  man  either 
during  life  or  after  it ; this  is  owing  to  the  want  of 
an  early  Roman  literature  and  to  the  nnoertainty 
of  archseological  evidence  up  to  the  present  time. 
There  are,  however,  certain  ascertained  facts  of 
the  later  period  of  kingly  government  (which  is 
also  the  period  of  the  earliest  religiouB  calendar) 
which  help  us  in  determining  the  Roman  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  these 
may  possibly  be  taken  as  some  evidence  for  the 
idea  of  the  soul  in  the  living  man.  The  words 
which  in  the  literary  or  Grae^  Roman  age  were 
used  for  the  soul,  such  as  anima,  * breath,  cannot 
with  certainty  be  considered  primitive.  It  is  Quite 
probable  that,  being  under  the  mfluence  of  an 
organizing  priesthood  and  oeremonial  religion,  the 
early  limans  did  not  trouble  themselves  much 
about  their  own  souls  or  realize  as  vividly  as  many 
peoples  have  done  that  they  possessed  such  a 
thing ; the  soul  was  of  slight  importance  during 
life.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  speculation  about 
the  soul  of  the  living  man  until  we  come  to  the 


last  centuxT  of  the  Republic  and  the  introduction 
of  Greek  pnilosophy. 

The  oldest  eviaence  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  is  a 
so-called  lex  regia  attributed  to  Serviua  Tullius,^ 
which  enacts  that  the  son  who  strikes  his  parent 
must  be  made  eacer  to  the  di  parentum^  where  the 
word  di,  as  in  other  similar  expressions,  evidently 
means  spirits,  while  the  wora  parentum  is  ex- 
plained in  another  passage  of  Festus  ^ as  meaning, 
according  to  the  lawyers,  three  generations  of 
ancestors,  beyond  which  apparently  the  memory 
was  not  expected  to  go.*  The  fact  that  the  son 
who  strikes  a parent  is  made  over  as  an  offering  to 
the  spirits  of  ^ immediate  ancestors  shows  tnat 
these  are  conceived  as  (1)  active,  (2)  conscious  of 
morality,  (3)  in  some  d^ree  capable  of  receiving 
sacrifice,  like  fully  developed  But  how  far 

they  reflected  the  nature  of  the  soul  in  the  living 
man  is  by  no  means  clear.  We  only  know  that 
these  di  parenUe  were  the  subject  of  an  organized 
festival  in  the  month  of  February,  which  has  been 
described  in  the  art.  Roman  Rbuoion.*  This 
worship,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  of  the  dead  (whether 
burnt  or  buried,  for  both  practices  undoubtedly 
existed)  * outside  the  walls  in  the  resting-place  of 
the  family  suggests  a pleasant  idea  of  the  survival 
of  the  soul,  which,  if  properly  cared  for,  could  no 
longer  take  human  shape  or  return  to  trouble  its 
human  relatives.  As  in  the  case  of  dd  reclaimed 
from  wild  life  by  settlement  in  farm  or  city,  the 
spirits  of  the  departed  might  he  effectually  * laid  ’ 
by  yearly  renewed  ceremonies,  and  need,  do  no 
harm  to  the  survivors ; and,  so  far  as  we  can 
discover,  this  belief  remained  unaltered  through- 
out the  republican  period. 

But  in  tne  oldest  calendar*  we  find  a festival  of 
three  days  (May  9,  11,  13)  called  Lemwria,  of 
which  the  object  seems  to  have  been  to  get  rid 
of  ghosts  from  the  house ; the  only  information 
whmh  we  have  about  it  includes  no  public  <^e- 
mony  outside  the  private  dwelling  of  a family.’ 
How  we  are  to  interpret  this  festival  of  the  dead, 
or  even  the  word  Lemur  which  gave  it  its  name,  is 
extremely  doubtful.  It  is  safer  not  to  attribute 
it  to  a pre-Roman  race.  The  present  writer  has 
always  inclioed  to  the  belief  that,  if  we  consider 
the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  various  tribes  of  early 
Italy,  in  which  death  on  the  battle-field  or  far 
from  home  must  have  been  at  least  as  common  as 
death  in  the  peace  of  family  life,  the  most  likely 
interpretation  is  that  by  Lemuree  is  mesmt  the 
host  of  the  unburied  dead  whose  souls  were  alwys 
liable  to  endeavour  to  return  to  the  house  familiar 
to  them.*  It  was  not  imp<^ible  to  forget  and 
ignore  entirely  relatives  lost  in  this  way,  who  had 
never  been  subjected  to  the  processes  which  en- 
sured their  peace  and  goodwill  towards  the  living ; 
and  those  three  days  gave  the  survivors  an  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  nd  of  them  and  forgetting  them 
for  the  rest  of  the  year.  Thus  they  were  thought 
of  as  hostile.  True,  Ovid,  in  the  passage  where  he 
describes  the  father  of  the  family  expelling  them 
from  the  house,*  calls  them  manes  ^temi,  and 
manes  no  doubt  meant  euphemistically  ‘ the  good 


1 F«sttt»,  ed.  W.  M.  UndMiy,  Leipzig.  MU.  P- 

• 76. 5/247. 

SThii  probsblj  r«fl«oU  th«  pisoiioe  of  Uxtm  g«nerationi 
lirixig  together  in  one  house ; and  we  may  remember  that  tbU 
is  a well^own  feature  of  eodal  life  among  certain  peoples  (see 
art.  ASTijr  Bxlioioh,  toI.  U.  p.  22^>. 

4 VoL  X.  p.  826»*.  ^ _ 

6 See  art.  Diath  asd  DieroaAL  or  m Dbao  (Bomaa). 

• See  art.  Romas  Rzueiov,  voL  x.  p.  822». 

T lb.  p.  82S»». 

8 Of.  jEneid,  lx.  214, 

* Sit,  Qui  me  imptum  pugna  pretiove  redemptum 
Mandet  humo,  solita  aut  si  qua  id  Portuna  eetabit, 
Abeentl  ferat  Inferiae,  deooretque  sepulcro,' 
where  the  word  eolita  shows  bow  oommoo  was  the  taU  ol  the 
anburied  even  in  Virgil's  time. 

• Faeti,  r.  420fr. 
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ones  * ; but  the  house- father  may  be  supposed  to 
be  anxious  not  to  irritate  them.  Here  we  may 
note  a belief  that  the  ereat  host  of  touIs  {manes) 
dwelt  in  some  doubt^l  sense  within  the  earth, 
under  the  guardianship  of  a deity  Orcus,^  and 
were  permitted  to  return  to  the  upper  world  only 
on  three  days  in  the  year,  August  24,  October  6, 
November  8.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
is  r^-Ally  a primitive  Roman  belief;*  and  in  any 
case  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  co-ordinate  it  in 
this  form  with  the  other  beliefs  which  we  have 
been  considering. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  have  been 
noticed  that  the  Roman  always  ^ke  of  his  dead 
in  the  plural;  and  this  is  signincant  as  showing 
how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  think  of  the  concept 
soul  otherwise  than  collectively  or  to  realize  a 
soul  in  himself  as  an  individufiJ  entity.  There 
was,  however,  one  exception  to  this,  in  the  genius 
of  the  paterfamilias^  which  must  be  as  old  as  the 
family  itselh  That  the  genius  was  in  some  sort  a 
soul  IS  not  to  be  doubted ; * and  its  peculiarity 
among  the  Latins  is  that  it  represents  the  mysteri- 
ous power  of  the  paterfamilias  to  continue  the 
life  of  the  family. 

* The  soul  of  s is  often  oonceired  ae  the  catzM  of  life,  but 
not  often  as  the  procreative  power  itself ; and  that  this  latter 
was  the  Latin  idea  is  certain,  both  from  the  etjnoiolo^  of  the 
word  and  from  the  faot  that  the  marrlafire-bed  was  calM  Uctut 
gtniaiU.*  * 

This  sin^arity  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the 
very  early  dev^opment  of  the  idea  of  fatherhood, 
both  physical  and  social,  in  close  connexion  with 
that  of  the  continuity  which  the  father  alone  could 
contribute  to  the  family.  Creative  power  wan  the 
function  of  the  soul  of  the  living  man,  if  he  were 
the  head  of  the  household  ; and  it  is  possible  that 
his  wife  too  had  a soul  of  the  same  kind,  if  her 
Juno  is  a primitive  idea.®  The  connexion  of 
snakes,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  tomb,  with 
the  idea  of  genius  need  not  be  explained  here.® 

In  what  little  survives  of  the  earliest  Roman 
literature  we  find  no  trace  of  thought  about  the 
soul  till  we  come  to  Ennius  (t  169  B.C.).  Ennius 
was  a Greek  of  Calabria  and  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  literature  in  general  and  with  Fythagorean- 
ism  in  particular;  and,  as  in  literature,  so  in 
thought,  he  revolutionized  Rome,  suggesting  sub- 
jects of  inquiry  about  which  the  Romans  had  never 
yet  troubled  themselves.  One  of  these  subjects 
was  the  nature  of  the  soul,  as  Lucretius  tells  us : 

* Iraoratxur  eoim  qoM  rit  OAtara  Antmal ; 

Natft  litL  *n  contam  nasoentibas  insinuetur; 

Et  tlmol  Intereat  DobUciun  morte  dirempta 
An  tenebras  Orel  viaat,  vaatasque  lacunas 
An  peoodes  alias  divinltus  inrinuet  se, 

Enmos  at  noeter  cecinib,  qui  primas  amoeno 
Detulit  ex  Helloone  perenm  fronds  coronam. 

Per  grentes  Italas  hominum  quae  clara  cluereb; 

EUl  praeterea  tamen  ease  Adhenuia  templa 
Ennius  aetemia  exponit  veraibaa  edena, 

Quo  neque  permanent  anlmae,  neque  corpora  nostra, 

&d  qoaedam  simulacra  modls  pallentia  miria*? 

Here  the  first  reference  to  Ennius  seems  to  allude 
to  his  Pythagorean  idea  of  re-incamation,  the 
second  to  some  exposition  of  the  Homeric  idea  of 
the  shades  in  the  nether  world,  which  are  neither 
souls  nor  bodies,  but  are  best  described  in  the 
memorable  words®  which  Lucretius  took  from 

1 Ct.  Ord  theseurut  in  the  epitaph  of  Naviua  (E.  Baehrena, 
Franmenta  Poetarum  Romanorum,  Leipzig,  1886,  p.  296). 

*&e  JASiL  [191^25f. 

s In  art.  Bouas  RxLiaiox,  voL  x.  p.  846^,  it  is  called  the 
numan  in  the  man  rather  than  his  soul ; but  la  eimplj 
because  the  Bomans  had  no  word  of  thmr  own  for  soul  in 
primitive  times,  so  far  as  we  can  discover. 

4 Fowler,  JUliffxctis  Expsrienes,  p.  74  ; some  parallel  concep- 
tions may  be  found  in  art.  AJLTair  Bslioiox,  voL  ii.  p.  24 ; 
A.  E.  Crawley,  TAs  Mystic  Rost^  London,  1902,  p.  806 ; L.  L4vy- 
Bnihl,  Les  Ponetiont  msntdUs  dans  les  toeiiUs  inferUttret, 
Paris,  1910,  n.  OU 

B See  art.  kokax  Biuaiov,  vol.  x.  p.  826. 

8 Cf.  art.  SaanwT-woasBm  (Introductory  and  Primitive). 

7Llliff.  8 line  lib. 


Ennius  and  passed  on  to  Virgil.  The  inference 
erhaps  is  that  Ennius  had  no  very  definite  belief 
imself,  and  infected  the  so  far  untninking  Roman 
mind  with  his  own  agnosticism.  What  did  he 
mean  when  he  wrote  the  famous  couplet : 

* Nemo  me  lacrumis  deooret,  nec  Funera  fletu 
Faxit.  Our  ? volito  vivu*  per  ora  virum.'  i 

Does  he  mean  simply  that  his  literary  reputation 
will  survive  in  the  mouths  of  men  who  will  repeat 
hU  verses,  or,  as  James  Henry  insists,*  that  he 
will  actually  flit  before  men’s  faces  like  one  of  the 
Homeric  shades  ? Without  a better  knowledge  of 
Ennius  than  we  possess,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  from  this 
time  onwards  the  educated  class  at  Rome,  if  they 
troubled  themselves  at  all  on  the  subject,  held 
Greek  ideas  of  the  soul,  the  masses  retaining  the 
primitive  notions  as  explained  above.  During  a 
century  and  a half  of  war  and  money-getting  the 
Roman  educated  man  lapsed  into  a condition  of 
mind  mainly  indifferent  but  partly  sceptical  about 
the  soul,  as  also  about  the  gods.  If  he  took  an 
interest  at  all  in  such  questions,  it  was  in  the 
Stoic  idea  of  the  soul  as  a part  of  the  universal 
Reason,  which  appealed  to  his  lesal  and  practical 
instincto*  and  md  not  trouble  mm  with  specu- 
lations about  his  soul  and  its  fortunes  after 
death. 

From  this  indifferentism  and  scepticism  there 
came  a reaction  in  the  age  of  Cicero,  which  took 
the  form  of  a revival  of  Pythagoreanism,  <.e.  a 
fresh  interest  in  the  soul  and  its  fate.  This  is 
first  seen  in  the  Somnium  Scipionis  of  Cicero,  in 
whioh  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  belief  that  the 
good  and  great  man’s  soul  flies  upwards  at  death 
— a belief  afterwards  more  fully  expounded  in  the 
Tusculan  Disputations,  hk.  i.  So  far  there  had 
been  no  sign  of  a view  of  the  soul  as  individual : 
the  tombs  of  the  Scipios  are  monumental  only, 
p^erving  the  memory  of  the  man  and  his  deeds. 
But  just  at  this  time  we  have  the  first  occurrence 
of  a sepulchral  inscription  * Dis  Manibns  * — still  in 
the  plural,  but  commemorating  an  individual 
person;  and  Cicero’s  c^theosis  (so  it  must  be 
called)  of  his  daughter  iSiUia  points  plainly  in  the 
same  direction.® 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  reaction,  the  spirit  of 
agnosticism  continued,  and  is  a marked  feature  of 
the  next  two  or  three  centuries.  Cicero  himself 
was  normally  a doubter ; * Csesar  was  believed  to 
be  so,  thougn  he  was  pontifex  maximus ; ® Catullus 
wrote  of  death  as  ‘nox  . . . perpetua  . . . dor- 
mienda  * ; ^ Lucretius  in  his  third  Ixmk  glories  in  the 
Epicurean  doctrine  that  the  soul  is  a material 
thing  which  is  put  an  end  to  at  death.  So  too 
under  the  Empire  Taoitus  expresses  the  general 
feeling  in  Agricola,  46  ; 

* SI  quia  piorum  mxaibua  locos  : si,  at  sapientlbas  placet,  non 
cam  oorpore  exstin^^ontur  mognoe  animae,  placide  quiescas.* 
If  we  read  throng  the  chapter,  it  becomes  fairly 
clear  that  what  Tacitus  really  cared  for  was  an 
immortality  of  good  or  ^eat  deeds.  And  a little 
earlier  the  elder  Pliny  had  written  of  death  ® as 
the  relapsing  into  the  same  nothingness  in  which 
we  were  before  birth.  In  the  sepmohral  inscrip- 
tions of  the  Empire  the  note  of  doubt  and 
melancholy  is  sounded  again  and  again.* 

*Ths  funerary  ixisorlptloDa  leave  the  impression  that,  down 
to  the  final  triumph  of  the  Ohuroh,  the  feeling  of  the  Boznona 
about  death  was  still  In  the  main  the  feeling  of  their  remote 
ancestors  of  the  Samnite  and  Pxmio  wars.  It  was  a social 
feeling,  in  the  prospect  of  a dim  life  dependent  on  the  memory 


I Quoted  by  CScero,  7\uo.  Disp.  i.  xv.  84. 
s Commenting  on  .dSn.  xiL  284  f..  In  JSncidcat  6 vola,  liondoa 
1878-02. 

8 See  Fowler,  Religious  SxperioneSt  oh.  xvi. 

4/6.  p.  88511.  Ate.  XiL  18. 

8 Sail.  CaL  51.  7 ▼.  6. 

8 Hjy  viL  188. 

8 See  Fowler,  Roman  Idetu  of  Deity,  p.  26,  note  2. 
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of  the  Uvins:,  a horror  of  lonelineae  and  desertion,  the  longing 
for  a passing  prayer  even  from  a stranger.’ X 

This  horror  of  being  forgotten  by  the  living, 
though  it  does  not  give  ns  any  direct  evidence 
of  Tvhat  was  popularly  thought  about  the  soul,  is 
worth  consideration  here,  and  may  be  illustrated 
in  two  ways.  (1)  It  appears  in  the  Augustan 
literature  and  especially  in  Horace — in  the 
last  ode  of  bk.  iii. , where  in  * Non  omnia  moriar, 
multaque  pars  mei  vitabit  libitinam,’  etc.,  he  is 
plainly  thinking  of  a literi^  immortality;*  (2) 
the  primary  object  of  a multitude  of  colleffia  in  the 
first  three  centuries  of  the  Empire  was  undoubtedly 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  their  members  after 
death. 

* It  is  pathetio  to  see  how  universal  is  the  craving  to  be 
remembered  felt  even  by  slaves,  by  men  plidng  the  most 
despised  or  unsavoury  crafts.*  > 

Here  the  one  thing  we  should  like  to  know  oon> 
stantly  eludes  us — ^whether  the  soul  was  thought 
of  as  in  any  real  sense  surviving,  whether  the 
survivors  could  hope  to  meet  their  loved  ones  after 
death.  The  truth  is  that  the  inscriptions  betray 
a great  variety  of  ideas,  and  most  of  these  are  dim 
ana  vague,  or  conventionally  expressed.  It  re- 
mained for  Christianity  to  shape  these  ideas  into 
a definite  belief. 

The  deification  of  the  soul  of  an  emperor  after 
death  implies  a belief  in  the  survival  of  the  souls 
of  great  men ; but  this,  though  we  meet  with  it 
here  and  there  in  the  poets,  especially  in  Virgil,  is 
not  rooted  in  Roman  ideas.^  What  an  emperor 
could  himself  think  about  his  soul  one  may  see 
in  Hadrian’s  well-known  lines,  'Animula  vagula 
blandula,’  etc.,  which  express  rather  ‘regret  for 
the  sunlight  left  behind  tl^  any  hope  in  entering 
on  a dim  journey  into  the  unknown.^* 

LrrsitATaas. — ^W.  Wards  Fowler,  Th»  Religicmt  Bxperienoi 
of  tho  Roman  People  (fxifford  Lectures'^  London,  1911,  lectures 
4 and  17,  Roman  Idea*  of  I>^y»  da  1914,  on.  L ; S.  OOl, 
jRonuin  Society  from  Nero  to  Mareu*  Aurelixu,  do.  1904,  bk.  U. 
oh.  ilL,  bk.  Iv.  ch.  iL;  Cyril  Bailey,  Some  Greek  and  Roman 
Idea*  of  a Future  Life  ^Occasional  ^blications  of  the  Classical 
Association,  no.  S),  Oxbridge,  1916.  Much  information  about 
Qnsoo-Boman  and  P^'thagorean  ideas  xnay  be  found  in  the 
Introduction  to  Eduard  Norden,  Aenei*:  Rueh  F/.,  LeipMg, 
1908,  and  here  and  there  in  the  notes. 

W.  Warde  Fowleb. 

SOUL  (Semitic  and  Egyptian). — ^The  ancient 
Semites  recognized  that  man  consists  of  two  parte, 
an  outer  frame  of  flesh  and  bones  and  an  inner 
impalpable  part.  This  inner  part  they  connected 
with  the  breath.  Only  gradually  did  they  come 
to  think  of  it  as  an  entity  that  could  exist  apart 
from  the  body.  In  aJl  tne  Semitic  dialects  the 
soul  was  designated  by  a noun  derived  from  a root 
meaning  ‘ breathe.* 

Thus,  in  Akkadian- Assyrian,  nctpoiu**  b«  wide,'  * broatha  * ; 
napismai' breath,*  'life,*  *souL*  In  Hebrew  naphoiha'take 
breath,*  'refresh  ones^*;  nspAstA breath,'  'soul,*  'life,* 
'penoD.*  In  Arabic  nafa*^*Ui  injurs  bv  breathing  upon'; 
tanaJIu*^*U>  fst<^  a deep  breath’:  breath  of  life,’ 

'soul,*  'self.*  In  Aramaic  nap AsAd  «* soul  * ; ettapaehm 
* breathe.'  In  Ethiopic  nephta^ ' breathe  * ; nspAss*'  aooL* 

To  what  extent  the  soul  was,  in  course  of  time, 
diiferentiated  from  the  breath  may  be  discerned 
by  reviewing  the  conceptions  entertained  by  tbe 
different  Semitic  peoples  oonceming  tbe  soul  and 
its  survival  after  death. 

X.  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. — In  ancient  Baby- 
lonia Semitic  conceptions  are  inextricably  int^- 
woven  with  Sumerian.  While  it  is  probable  that 
the  Semites  w*ere  first  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates 
valley,  the  earliest  literature  is  in  Sumerian. 

X Dill,  Roman  Society  from  Nero  to  Mareu*  Aurtliu*^  p.  498; 
the  wbols  of  the  chapter  (bk.  iv.  ch.  iL)  will  be  found  ixistruo- 
tiva 

s OL  TV.  ix.  26ff. : ' omnes  lUacrlmabiles  uxgencur,  ignotique 
longa  nocte,  earernt  quia  vote  socro’;  cf.  Vlrg.  ABn.  ix.  446 ff., 
Ge^.  iii.  9,  where  there  is  a remlnisoence  of  Ennius's  epitaph. 

•Dill,  p.  26811. 

4 It  is  fully  discussed  in  art.  DsmcATiox  (Greek  and  BomanX 

» Dfll,  p.  60a 
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In  Sumerian  there  are  two  equivalents  of  napiktur^xi  and  ix 
X/,  the  one  most  oommonly  employed,  is  written  by  an  ideogram 
which  originally  pictured  a reed  growing  by  running  water. 
This  expressed  ufe — vigorous,  abundant  life.  Tbe  ideogram  for 
dl  was  the  picture  of  an  eye.  The  brilliauce  and  flash  of  ^s 
eye  suitably  expressed  tbe  rigour  of  one’s  life. 

While  it  may  be  that  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
employment  of  these  ideograms  were  phonetic,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  appropriateness  of  the 
symbols  to  suggest  life  bad  something  to  do  with 
it.  The  words  Z/,  SI^  and  napiStu  are,  in  the 
literature,  employed  as  the  eq  uivalents  of  ‘ life  * ; 
it  is  not  necessary  to  render  them  ‘soul.*  ‘Life* 
was  distinguiahTO  from  the  ‘ body  * or  ‘ carcass  * 
{Salamtu)^  and  was  apparently  conceived  as  having 
after  death  an  index>endent  existence  apart  from 
the  iaXarrUu. 

In  none  of  the  Semitio  languages  la  the  root  for  'life,*  'soul,* 
employed  as  the  verb  'to  live.'  This  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 
by  the  verb  hayd ; In  Arabic,  Jsayt ; in  Syriac,  (ayd ; in 
Ethiopic,  (ayiso.  It  is  the  root  from  which  In  Hebrew  tbs  word 
for  * animal  * is  derived.  The  Akkadian  and  Assyrian  dialects 
of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  other  band,  employ  as  the  verb  'to 
live ' the  root  balAiu—e  root  which  in  Jewish  Aramaic  signlfles 
'stand  forth,*  'project*;  in  Syriac,  'shut  the  eyes,*  *bmt  the 
gi^*  or  'breed  worms';  in  Arabic,  'mread  or  pave  a house 
with  flag-stonee  * (tbe  noun  balat  meaning  * ground,*  * smooth 
ground,^  'surface  of  the  ground*);  In  Ethiopic  the  only 
occurrence  of  the  root  known  to  the  present  writer,  Adfuf, 
means  'oak.*  The  Mesopotamian  Aafd^u,  'to  live,*  seems  to 
have  closer  affinities  with  the  Arabic  root  6dfado,  * remain,* 

' abide,*  * dwell,*  than  with  the  Arabic  balafa. 

The  idea  involved  in  the  Babylonian  conception 
of  living  wo  old,  accordingly,  seem  to  have  been, 
not  the  possession  of  a soul,  but  tbe  ability  to 
stand  forth  as  a distinct  being  and  to  occupy  a 
habitation. 

We  can  best  ascertain  tbe  Babylonian  concep- 
tions of  the  soul  by  studying  their  conceptions  of 
the  life  after  deatlu^  In  common  with  manv  other 
peoples  who  buried  their  dead,  the  Babylonians 
oelxeved  that  those  who  had  departed  this  life 
dragged  out  a miserable  existence  in  a subter- 
ranean cavern.  In  this  cheerless  abode  the  de- 
parted were  thought  to  assume  the  forms  of 
partially  decomposed  bodies;  this  we  learn  from 
representations  of  certain  demons  from  whom 
Babylonians  thought  it  necessary  to  guard  them- 
selves and  who  were,  as  the  texts  which  describe 
them  clearly  show,  human  beings  who  had  died. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  early  men  should  think  of  the 
departea  as  assuming  the  forms  of  skeletons  or 
p^ially  decomposed  bodies.  The  faet  that  they 
aid  so  conceive  them  is  proof  that  they  did  not 
think  of  the  soul  as  an  entity  which  was  altogether 
independent  of  the  body.  The  dead,  living  m the 
eaurtn,  were  thought  to  long  for  the  food  and  drink 
of  living  beings ; the  dust  and  clay  of  the  lower 
world  did  not  satisfy  them.  In  oraer  to  so  satisfy 
them  that  they  should  not  haunt  the  living  and 
afflict  them  with  disease,  the  Babylonians  from  the 
earliest  times  presented  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
to  the  dead.  The  technical  term  for  this  was 
Sl-A’NAK,  ‘pouring  water  on  the  ground.*  In 
addition  to  tl^,  an  initisJ  supply  of  fo^  and  drink 
was  placed  at  the  time  of  burml  in  the  tomb  with 
the  body.  Records  of  such  offerings  to  the  dead 
are  found  in  practically  adl  periods  of  Babylonian 
history.  Their  object  was  to  keep  the  de^  con- 
tented. with  their  lot,  so  that  they  would  not 
return  to  torment  the  living.  When  dissatisfied 
departed  spirits  did  so  return,  they  were  believed  to 
form  demons  and  to  harm  the  living.  The  spirits 
that  came  forth  from  the  under  world  to  trouble 
men  were  Q)  those  whose  bodies  lay  unburied, 
(2)  those  M’ho  had  none  to  present  offerings  for 
them,  and  (3)  spirits  who  had,  while  living,  never 
been  able  to  satisfy  their  normal  human  desires. 

The  first  of  these  classes  is  in  the  Gilgamesb 
epic  described  by  Engidu,  after  Gilgamesh  had  had 
him  called  forth  from  the  under  world,  thus : 

X See  art.  Stats  or  ths  Dbad  (BabylonianX 
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* He  whose  body  ie  thrown  on  the  plnln, 

Thou  beat  seen,  I see ; 

His  spirit  resu  not  in  the  earth ; 

Whose  spirit  has  no  care, 

Thou  hast  seen,  I see ; 

The  leavings  of  the  dish,  the  remains  of  the  food, 

What  is  thrown  into  the  street,  he  eate.’^ 

The  second  class  is  allnded  to  in  an  incantation 
which  apostrophizes  many  lands  of  spirits,  thus : 

* Or  a spirit  that  has  no  care, 

Or  a spirit  with  none  to  make  food- offerings. 

Or  a spirit  with  none  to  make  libations.'  ^ 

The  third  class  is  described  in  the  following : 

' Or  a demon  that  has  no  resting-place. 

Or  a maid  that  died  a virgin. 

Or  a man  that  died  unmarried.'* 


' A hlerodonloe  who  has  died  of  pestilence, 

A woman  who  has  died  in  travail, 

A wailing  womnn  who  has  died  in  travaQ.'  * 


*He  who  from  hunger  in  prison  died. 

He  who  from  thirst  in  prison  died. 

The  hungry  man  who  in  his  hunger 
Ite  odour  smelled  not. 

He  who  the  dyke  of  a canal 
Opened  and  was  drowned. 

He  who  on  plain  or  marsh-land  died. 

He  who  on  the  plain  a storm  o'erwhelmed. 

The  spirit-maid  that  has  no  husband. 

The  spirit-man  who  embraced  no  wife.'  * 

All  these,  whose  deaths  were  accidental  or  so 
untimely  that  the  natural  functions  of  life  were 
not  fnlnlled  or  its  legitimate  desires  satisfied, 
roamed  the  world  and  were  dangerous  to  the  living. 

In  general,  then,  we  may  aav  of  the  Babylonian 
conceptions  of  the  soul  that  they  were  vague  and 
for  tne  most  part  ill-defined.  It  was  recognized 
that  each  man  possessed  an  impalpable  something 
that  made  him  a living  being,  but,  so  long  as  he 
lived,  little  attention  was  paid  to  this.  After 
death  this  indefinable  part  ox  man  demanded  food 
and  drink.  If  this  were  not  given,  it  might  return 
to  annoy  the  living.  This  fear  of  the  dead  led  to 
the  cono^tion  of  the  soul  as  a form  of  wind — 
whirlwindT  or  storm-wind.  Such  satisfactions  as 
the  soul  received  were  to  be  obtained  in  this  life 
only.  If  they  were  not  attained  before  death,  the 
spirit  would  come  back  seeking  them.  It  was  thin 
in  part  that  constituted  the  spirits  of  the  departed 
a menace  to  the  living. 

a.  Hebrew. — Among  the  Hebrews  the  word  for 
*8oal,’  n^TieaK  paissed  through  a considerable 
development  which  gave  it  different  shades  of 
meaning  at  different  times. 

It  Is  employed  (1)  to  denote  theprinciple  of  life— the  thing 
thjkt  constitutes  * living  being.  Thus  it  is  said  (On  2^  thi^ 
Jshweh  breathed  into  man's  nostrils  the  breath  of  life  and  man 
became  a * living  soul*  (yievfuah  hayd),  a * living  being.'  As 
denoting  a living  neing,  nspnssh  was  applied  to  aTiiTnm.iii  as  weU 
as  men,  and  was  believed  \o  have  ite  rendence  In  the  blood. 
Thus  the  Hebrews  were  prohibited  from  eating  the  meat  of 
sacrifloeo  until  the  blood  of  the  animal  had  been  poured  out  on 
the  ground  to  Oo<L  tor  *tbe  blood  is  the  life  (nmAesA)' 
0>t  : cf.  also  Lv  On  In  1 K IT®  ‘ soul*  is 

employed  to  denote  this  principle  o(  life,  when  it  is  said  that 
the  *aoul*  of  the  child  came  Into  him  a^n  after  Elijah  had 
stretched  himself  upon  him  three  times. 

(2)  ' Soul’  (timAssA)  is  employed  to  designate  the  seat  of  the 
physical  appetites.  Thus  in  Dt  12X*-  *0-  U it  Is  the  seat  of  the 
appetite  for  meat ; in  Dt  28**  for  grapes ; in  Nu  21*,  Job  88*0, 
for  bread ; In  Ps  781*  loyis,  Be  2**,  for  food  in  general ; and  in 
kQc  71  for  tigs. 

CS)Tbe  'soul*  waa  also  regarded  as  the  seat  of  all  kinds  of 
emotion— pity  for  the  poor  (Job  80»),  Joy  (Ps  88*),  love  (Oa  1T\, 
hate  (Is  lilx  courage  purpwe  (On  23*).  ^ 

(4)  It  was  also  the  seat  of  moral  action  and  of  the  wilL  Thus 
in  Gin  49*  a poet  sines : 

*0  my  soul,  come  not  thou  into  their  oouncO ; 

For  in  their  anger  they  slew  a man, 

And  in  their  selfwill  they  houghed  an  ox.* 


1 B.  Skshrader,  K^aintehrifaieJu  Sibliothek,  vL,  Berlin,  1900, 

T4xU  from  Babylonian  TabUt^  etc.,  in  tho 
.BrifisA  Hvtteum^  xvL  10 ; cf.  E.  a Thompson,  Tho  DeviU  and 
BvQ  Sjnrito  of  Babylonia^  L 40  f. 

» Cxtntiform  Ttxti.  loe,  eU. ; Thompson,  p.  88  f. 

* P.  Haunt,  Akkadioebo  und  tumeru5ie  KeiltchriftUxU 

Leipzig,  1883.  p.  88  f.  v , 

* Cuneiform  ToxU,  xvL  12 ; Thompson,  p.  B4f. 


In  Dt  4**  the  *soul*  is  the  seat  of  the  will  to  seek  Ood*  in 
Job  TW,  of  the  purpose  to  die ; In  Ps  24*.  of  deceit  and  fraud  * in 
Ps  261,  of  trust  in  Ood ; In  Ps  119i»i«,  of  obedience  to  li^ 
In  Jer  82*1,  of  the  will  to  perform  a beneficent  act ; in  Mlo  67  of 
sin  ; and  in  Hab  2*,  of  pride.  In  some  cases  the  *8oul'  semns 
to  be  renirded  as  the  seat  of  mental  activity  also  : see  Jos  281* 
Est  4i*j>s  18*.  -osw, 

(6)  * Soul  ’ was  also  employi^  by  the  Hebrews  to  designate  an 
individual  man  or  person.  Thus  m On  14*i  the  king  of  Sodom 
said  to  Abraham : ^ Give  me  the  souls  (persons),  and  take  the 
goods  thyself ' ; also  in  Lv  171* ; • No  soul  of  you  shall  eat 
blood' ; Ezk  18* : *The  soul  that  sinneth,  he  swl  die.'  From 
this  usage  it  came  to  be  employed  in  enumerations,  m in 
On  481*,  where  it  is  said  that  aU  the  'souls'  of  Jacob's  de- 
scendants at  a certain  time  were  88.  Another  result  of  the 
employment  of  * soul ' in  the  sense  of  'person ' waa  that  with  a 


time  to  denote  also  a person  once  living  butnow  dead.  This 
usage  is  found  in  the  OT  on^  in  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and 
Haggal  (see,  s.j7.,  Lv  19»,  Nu  6*,  and  Hag  2i*X  Althourt  the 
nop/iesh  had  clearly  gone  from  the  body,  its  long  use  In  the 
sense  of  ' person  * M to  this  curious  ap^oation  ^ it  to  a deed 
body. 


Closely  connected  in  nsage  with  the  term 
nephesh  were  the  terms  ‘ spirit^ (rwa/i)  and  * heart* 
(lebh).  Indeed  some  writers  have  held  that  the 
Hebrew  conception  of  human  nature  was  a trich- 
otomy, consis^g  of  body,  soul,  and  spirit.  This 
position,  as  the  best  scholars  have  point^  out, 
cannot  be  maintained ; for,  however  different  from 
‘soul*  the  terms  ‘spirit*  and  ‘heart*  may  have 
been  originally,  they  came  in  time,  like  the  term 
‘soul,*  to  designate  the  whole  iimer,  impalpable 
nature  of  mam.  Thus  rHah  originaJly  meant 
‘ wind,*  as  in  Ps  ; then  it  was  employed  to  denote 
the  ‘ Spirit  of  God,*  as  in  Gn  1*.  and  is  extensively 
used  in  this  sense  throi^hont  tne  OT  ; it  was  then 
applied  to  the  inner  fife  of  man,  and  ia  often 
employed  as  a synonym  for  ‘soul.*  Thus  the 
‘spirit*  is  the  seat  of  various  emotions — in  Gn  26®, 
of  ^ef ; in  Gn  41*,  Ex  6®,  of  anxiety ; in  Dt  2*®,  of 
ohauracy ; in  Jg  8*,  of  hate ; in  Pa  32®,  of  deceit ; 
in  Pr  18^*,  of  a lack  of  courage ; in  Jer  6D*,  of 
courage ; in  Ezk  8^^,  of  anger ; in  Zee  6®,  of  peace. 
Like  ' soul,*  ‘ spirit*  is  also  regarded  as  the  seat  of 
moral  and  reli^ous  attributes  or  qualities : thus  in 
Ps  84“  it  is  the  seat  of  contrition  ; in  Ps  61^*,  of 
willingness ; in  Ps  51”,  of  humility ; in  la  26®,  of 
the  wul  to  find  God  ; in  Ezk  11”,  of  teachableness  ; 
in  Hag  1“,  of  the  will  to  work. 

In  Ute  writers  only  (*  spirit ')  is  also  employed  of  the 

seat  of  mentality  : of.  Job  20*,  1 Oh  28^,  Is  28*4  Ezk  11*  20>*. 
It  thus  becomes  clear  that  the  uses  of  * soul ' ana  * spirit ' over- 
lap one  another.  The  Hebrews  did  not  have  a clear-cut 
psychology  of  the  inner  life  of  man  with  a well-defined 
terminology,  but  held  a very  simple  view  of  the  constitution  of 
human  nature  and  employe  terms  with  a vagueness  and  an 
overlapping  characteristic  of  popular  unsciencifio  thought. 

The  inner  life  of  man  was  also  by  the  Hebrews 
often  designated  the  ‘ heart  * {lebh).  * Heart*  was 
more  often  employed  to  denote  the  seat  of  the 
mind  or  intelligence  than  either  ‘ soul  * or  * spirit  * 
waa;  cf.  Nu  16“  24”,  Pr  6®®  V,  etc.  The  heart  is 
sometimes  described  as  wise  (1  K 3”,  Pr  16“,  Ec 
8®),  sometimes  as  intelligent  (I^  14®*  16“  18“).  It 
is  also  employed  to  designate  the  seat  of  emotions 
and  of  moral  purpose  ; thus  in  Jg  16“  the  heart  is 
the  seat  of  joy ; m Neh  2*,  of  sorrow ; in  Am  2“, 
Ps  27“,  of  courage ; in  Job  36'*,  of  godlesaness ; in 
Pr  11“,  of  perversity ; in  Jer  14'®,  of  deceit ; and 
in  Pr  21®,  of  pride.  It  is,  therefore,  like  spirit, 
often  but  another  name  for  sonL 

As  to  the  fate  of  the  soul  after  death,  the  views 
of  the  Hebrews  were  akin  to  those  of  the  Babylon- 
ians. The  soul  went  with  the  body  into  the  under 
world  or  Sheol,  where  the  Hebrews  before  the 
Greek  period  believed  that  it  dragged  out  a 
wretched  existence  (Is  14®*”).  It  is  implied  that 
in  Sheol  the  dead  perform  much  the  same  fnnetions 
as  when  alive.  At  least  kings  are  represented  as 
still  sitting  on  their  thrones,  though  worms  cover 
^em  and  are  spread  under  them.  The  last  idea 
is  derived  from  the  putrefaction  of  the  body. 
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Similarly  in  Ezk  Sheol  is  portrayed  as  a 

great  subterranean  region  where  the  dead  of  all 
the  nations  are  collected.  They  lie  in  helplessness 
and  gloom,  thou|;h  their  kings  are  still  kings  and 
their  princes  still  princes.  The  inhabitants  of 
Sheol  were  called  rephaim,  i.e.  * helpless  (or 
‘powerless’)  ones.’  After  a century  or  more  of 
contact  with  the  Greeks  the  conception  of  a longer 
and  happier  life,  bordering  on  the  idea  of  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  was  entertained  in  some 
sections  of  the  nation.  The  earliest  approxima- 
tion to  this  idea  appears  in  Enoch  10'®  (before 
170  B.C.),  where  it  is  said  of  certain  wicked  ones : 
* They  hope  that  they  will  live  an  etemsd  life,  and 
that  each  one  of  them  will  live  five  hundred  years.* 
The  author  of  Enoch  evidently  regarded  such  a 
hope  as  presumptuous,  for  he  declares  in  substance 
that  this  hope  was  vain.  The  author  of  JDaniel, 
however,  a few  ;^ar8  later  accepted  the  view  which 
the  author  of  Enoch  repudiaWi,  and  definitely 
predicted  a resurrection  (Dn  12*).  Later  writers 
who  came  under  Greek  influence  accepted  it  also 
(cf.  Wis  2**),  and  it  became  the  faith  of  the 
Pharisees,  but  nevertheless  some  of  the  later 
Psalmists  adhered  to  the  old  view.  One  of  them 
declares : 

*The  dead  praise  not  Jahweh, 

Neither  any  that  go  down  into  eilence ' (Pa  115^7). 

A similar  idea  is  expressed  in  Ps  88'® : 

* Wilt  thon  ihew  wonders  to  the  dead  T 
Shall  the  shades  arise  and  praise  thee? ' 

This  view  the  Sadducees  still  held  at  the  bemnning 
of  the  Christian  era.  Jews  who  accepted  tne  idea 
of  a resurrection  were  not,  however,  able  as  a rule 
to  dissociate  the  soul  from  the  body  ; they  held  to 
the  resurrection  of  the  body. 

Like  the  Babylonians,  the  early  Hebrews 
believed  that  certain  persons  had  the  power  of 
bringing  the  dead  up  from  the  grave.  Such 
persons  were  said  to  to  master  or  mistress  of  an 
*^obht  though  just  what  this  was  is  unknown.  It 
was  probably  a name  for  a departed  spirit. 

The  classical  instance  of  this  sort  of  necromancy  is  the  witch 
of  Endor  who  was  consulted  by  Eine  Saul  the  night  before  he 
fell  on  Mount  Qilboah.  She  brought  Samuel  from  the  earth, 
and  when  she  saw  him  she  said : * I see  a (etohim)  coming 
^ out  of  the  earth.*  Saul  asked  her:  * what  form  is  he  off* 
She  answered  : * An  old  man  cometh  up ; and  he  is  cohered  with 
a robe.*  I^ul  then  perceived  that  it  was  Samuel  (1  6 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  Hebrews  did  not 
dissociate  the  sotu  from  the  body  as  much  as  the 
Babylonians  did.  Samuel  is  still  in  the  form  of 
an  old  man  wearing  his  mantle.  He  is  not,  like 
Engidu,  a whirlwind. 

Such  necromancy  was  practised  in  Israel  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Exile  or  later.  Masters  of 
^oboth  or  yiddtloni  (another  term  for  departed 
spirits)  practised  it.  They  are  mentioned  in  Is  8'* 
19*,  2 K 21®  23®*,  Lv  19*'  20®-*^,  Dt  18",  and  2 Ch 
33®.  Sling  Saul  had  during  his  reign  prohibited 
the  practice  of  such  necromancy,  and  Isaiah  and 
the  author  of  Deuteronomy  protested  against  it, 
substituting  prophecy  for  it  as  a means  of  ascer- 
taining the  future.  While  the  Hebrew  conceptions 
of  the  soul  are  somewhat  more  clearly  defined 
than  the  Babylonian,  especially  on  the  moral  and 
religious  side,  they  are  nevertheless  vague  and 
are  not  for  the  most  part  clearly  distinguished 
from  the  mind  and  other  aspects  of  the  inner  life. 

3.  Jewish, — In  post-Bibiical  Judaism  concep- 
tions of  the  soul  have  varied  according  to  the 
environment  and  intellectual  outlook  of  Jewish 
thinkers.  They  may,  however,  be  CTOuped  in 
three  classes : the  Hellenistic,  the  Rabbinic,  and 
the  philosophical. 

(a)  Hellenistic, — In  Jewish  Hellenism  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul  were  shaped  by  Platonic  ideas. 
Plato’s  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence  of  souls  was 
accepted  by  the  author  of  the  Secrets  of  Enoch 
(23®)  and  by  his  contemporary,  Philo  Judaeus. 
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Philo  accepted  also  Plato’s  tripartite  division  of  the 
soul,  holding  that  one  part  is  rational,  the  second 
spiritual,  the  third  the  seat  of  desire.  This  tripeur- 
tite  division  relates  in  Philo’s  usage  solely  to  the 
functions  of  the  soul.  When  he  speaks  of  its 
composition,  he  regards  it  as  dual,  composed  of  a 
rational  and  an  irrational  pairt.  The  rational  soul 
(voOr)  was  divine ; the  irrational,  corruptible. 
Not  all  souls  created  by  God  became  incarnate; 
the  purest  of  them  inhabited  the  air  and  were 
never  entangled  in  the  corruptions  of  the  flesli. 
The  mind  or  rational  soul,  which  dwelt  in  the 
head,  was,  Philo  believed,  akin  to  the  incorruptible 
‘citizens  of  the  air.*  Like  them,  it  was  incor- 
ruptible and  immortal.  It  is  the  instrument  by 
which  man  comes  into  contact  with  the  various 
objects  of  creation  and  makes  its  way  to  God 
Himself.  It  sends  out  its  streams  like  a fountain, 
and  pervades  the  whole  body.  The  spiritual,  he 
believed,  inhabited  the  cheat : the  soul  of  the 
desires,  the  abdomen.  When  Philo  treats  of  im- 
mortality, it  is  the  rational  soul  only  that  occupies 
his  thought.  The  mind  of  man  came  from  God 
and,  of  course,  would  return  to  God.  By  implica- 
tion this  would  be  true  of  the  spiritual  soul  also, 
but  apparently  not  of  the  seat  of  desire.  We 
must  not,  however,  look  for  lomcal  consistency  in 
Philo  ; his  twofold  system  of  classifying  souls  and 
their  powers,  the  dualistic  and  the  tripartite,  led 
him  to  inextricable  confusion. 

(b)  Rabbinic. — Rabbinic  Judaism,  as  represented 
by  the  Talmud  and  the  related  literature,  retained 
tne  Biblical  view  of  the  dualism  of  human  nature, 
consisting  of  body  and  soul.*  Probably  on  account 
of  the  influence  of  Platonism,  the  Rabbis,  although 
they  rejected  Philonism,  believed  in  the  pre- 
existence of  souls.*  They  held,  however,  that  it 
was  taught  in  Gn  27,  and  conseauently  believed 
that  their  view  was  due  to  Biblical  teaching  rather 
than  to  philosophy.  At  the  time  of  conception 
God,  so  tue  Rabbis  taught,  commanded  an  angd 
to  bring  Him  such-and-such  a spirit,  and  the  spirit 
or  soul  entered  the  embryo  by  the  head.®  The 
spirits  which  were  to  descend  to  earth  to  inhabit 
bodies  were  said  to  be  kept  in  Araboth,  the  lowest 
of  the  seven  heavens.*  TTie  spirits  of  the  righteous 
dead,  on  the  other  hand,  were  beneath  the  throne 
of  (Sod.  There  was  a difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  the  soul  descended  from  heaven  at  the 
moment  of  conception  or  after  the  embryo  was 
formed.®  Some  held  that  God  gave  the  Jew  a new 
soul  every  Friday  and  took  it  back  again  at  the 
end  of  the  Sabbath.®  The  Talmud  seems  to  con- 
sider the  inner  nature  of  man  as  consisting  of  soul 
and  spirit,  but  there  was  in  the  thought  of  the 
Rabbis  no  clear  division  between  the  tvro.  In 
their  opinion  the  power  by  which  man  dis- 
tinguishes between  right  and  wrong  and  his 
Inclination  to  one  or  the  other  are  two  distinct 
essences  which  God  places  in  the  soul.  They  are 
the  ye^er  (06,  or  ‘inclination  to  good,’  and  y&ysr 

, or  ‘ evil  propensities.*  ^ Over  these  the  soul 
has  control,  and  it  is  thus  responsible  for  moral 
action.  The  connexion  between  body  and  soul 
was  held  to  be  of  the  slightest^  In  sleep  the  soul 
was  believed  to  ascend  to  its  heavenly  abode, 
where  it  often  learned  important  truths.  It  was 
this  belief  that  gave  dreams  their  oracular  signifi- 
cance. Nevertheless  some  I^bbis  believed  that 
dreams  were  due  to  psychological  suggestion.® 

(c)  Philosophical. — ^I'he  Jewish  philosophers,  who 
were  the  pupils  of  Arabian  masters,  wno  had  in 

1 Cf.  10a,  436 ; ShabbOth,  1136, 1626 ; S06; 

Xi-tfarlm,  S2a;  l^nhedrin,  Ola,  lOS,  1106. 

* 1436.  » Xiddah,  306 

4 IlaglnAK  126.  ® Sanh.  OOo. 

4 Steak.  16a. 

7 SiSri.  826  ; B'rdkJi.  6I0 ; SanA.  0l4 

8 Brrdkh.  56a. 
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tom  learned  their  philosophy  from  the  Greeks, 
thought  of  the  soul  in  more  scientific  fashion. 
Se'amah  (g.v.),  who  died  in  Babylonia  in  A.D.  942, 
denied  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  pre-existence 
of  the  soul,  claiming  that  each  soul  was  created  at 
the  time  of  the  creation  of  its  body.  The  sub- 
stance of  souls  resembled  that  of  the  * spheres,* 
but  was  of  finer  quality^  since  it  has  the  power  to 
think  and  discern,  which  the  ‘ spheres  ’ lacked. 
The  soul  needs  the  body  as  its  instrument  or 
me^um  of  activity.  By  its  union  with  the  body 
three  powers  latent  in  the  soul  are  set  free — 
intelligence,  passion,  and  desire.  These  are  not 
three  separate  parts  of  the  soul,  each  having  a 
seat  in  a different  part  of  the  body,  but  are  powers 
of  the  indivisible  spirit  which  has  its  seat  in  the 
heart.  Without  its  union  with  the  body  the  sold 
could  not  attain  to  eternal  bliss,  because  this 
reward  is  granted  it  only  as  a recompense  for 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  an  obedience 
imTOSsible  without  a body. 

Notwithstanding  the  work  of  Se'adisdi,  Se/er 
Bmunoth  ise  * Book  of  the  Articles  of  Faith 

and  the  Doctrines  of  Dogma,*  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  which  his  views  on  &e  soul  are  set  forth,  the 
Platonic  views  prevailed  in  a debased  form  in  most 
of  the  Jewish  schools  during  the  10th  and  11th 
centuries.  According  to  a work  of  this  period 
attaributed  to  Ibn  Pakuda,  man  has  three  soula — 
the  vegetative,  the  animal,  and  the  rational.  The 
first  two  are  derived  from  matter.  The  vegetative 
soul  creates  the  body.  The  attribute  of  the 
vegetative  soul  is  chastity ; of  the  animal  soul, 
energy ; of  the  rational  soul,  wisdom.  These 
views  were  accepted  with  variations  by  Ibn  Gabirol 
and  Ibn  Ziddik. 

Maimonides  (^.e.),  who  had  come  under  the 
influence  of  Aristotla  fashioned  his  conception  of 
the  soul  after  that  Greek  master.  According  to 
him,  the  soul  is  a unit  possessing  five  faculties — 
the  nutritive ; the  sensitive,  by  which  one  per- 
ceives; the  imaginative,  by  which  it  has  the 
power  to  form  images  of  the  things  impressed  on  it 
by  the  senses  ; the  appetitive,  or  the  ability  to  feel 
either  desire  or  aversion  ; and  the  rational,  by 
which  it  acquires  knowledge  and  discerns  right 
and  wrong.  Maimonides  held  that  the  soul  is 
indissolubly  bound  up  with  the  body  and  at  death 
ceases  to  exist.  Maimonides  and  Levi  ben  Gershon 
(g.v.)  held  that,  in  addition  to  the  soul  possessed 
by  every  one,  it  was  possible  to  develop,  as  was 
done  by  some,  an  acquired  intellect.  These  views 
were  strenuously  opposed  by  others. 

In  ZdhSLr^  the  most  psychological  of  the  treatises 
of  the  B^abbala,  the  Neo-Platonic  theories  of  the 
soul  asserted  themselves. 

4-  Arabian. — See  art.  Arabs  (Ancient),  voL  L 
p.  671  f. 

5.  Muhammadan. — See  art.  Sottl  (Muslim). 

0.  Other  Semitic  races. — Our  information  con- 
cerning the  conceptions  of  the  soul  entertained 
by  the  other  Semitic  nations  is  very  fragment- 
ary, but  what  there  is  of  it  goes  to  show  that  their 
ideas  wore  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
early  Hebrews  and  Arabs.  A Phosnician  inscrip- 
tion employs  nephesh  in  the  sense  of  ‘person.^^ 
The  Nabatseans  used  the  word  in  the  same  way, 
for  there  is  a survival  in  one  of  their  inscriptions 
of  its  employment  to  express  the  idea  of  self.® 
Another  extension  of  this  meaning,  already  traced 
in  Arabia,  was  the  employment  of  naphsTut  in  the 
sense  of  * memorial  monument*  or  ‘gravestone.* 
This  Lb  quite  fremient.*  It  is  also  found  among  the 
Palmyrenes.*  Naphsha  had  also,  in  the  Nabataean 

» OIS  1. 1.  SS,  a 76. 1.  IL  147. 

» 72>.  1.  U.  116, 116,  162.  169, 192,  106,  196,  8S2,  888. 

TextAwok  qf  North  ^mitio  InaeriptionM, 
Oxford,  1908,  no.  146.  * 


dialect,  the  meaning  ‘life.*^  Of  a deeper  or  more 
psychological  meanmg  to  the  word  among  these 
pe^les  the  sources  reveal  no  trace. 

The  Syriac  literature  from  the  region  of  Edessa 
and  the  Ethiopic  literature  ftrom  Abyssinia  are 
both  Christian.  The  conceptions  of  the  soul 
formally  presented  in  these  literatures  are  accord- 
ingly (jhristian.  Nevertheless  the  usages  of  the 
languages  in  which  the  literatures  are  written 
testify  that  the  heathen  ancestors  of  these  two 
sections  of  the  Semitic  race  shared  the  views  of 
the  soul  already  traced  in  Israel  and  among  the 
Ajrabs.  In  Syriac  a verb  formed  from  the  root 
n^hcLsh  meant  ‘to  breathe,*  also  ‘to  desire.* 
Forms  of  the  root  were  also  employed  in  the 
meaning  of  ‘natural  life,*  ‘soul,*  and  ‘ self.* 

In  general  the  same  is  true  of  Ethiopic.  Nafsa 
means  ‘breath,*  ‘blow*;  ne/a,  ‘soul,*  ‘living 
thing,*  ‘wind,*  ‘air*;  nafat,  ‘body,*  ‘pudenda’; 
and  manfus,  ‘spirit,*  ‘soul.*  The  methods  of 
reasoning  employed  above  enable  us  to  deduce 
firom  these  facts  that  the  word  stood  for  ‘ breath,* 
‘life,*  ‘soul,’  ‘person,*  and  ‘self,*  as  among  the 
other  Semitic  peoples. 

7.  Egyptian. — The  Egyptian  beliefs  concerning 
the  soul  differed  considerably  from  those  of  the 
Semitic  peoples.  It  is  generally  held  that  they 
thought  a concrete  entity,  invisible  during  life, 
had  its  residence  in  the  human  body.  They 
called  this  6a,  a word  which  never  means  ‘life.* 
Life  was  denoted  by  ouite  a different  word,  *anJb^. 
There  is  a verb  da,  wnich  means  * to  cut  in  pieces,* 
and,  if  it  had  any  connexion  with  the  word  for 
soul,  the  connexion  is  not  apparent.  There  is  also 
a denominative  verb  ba,  ‘to  become  a ba/  The 
ba,  according  to  the  usual  Egyptian  belief,  dwelt 
in  the  body  during  life,  but  departed  from  it  at 
death.®  Some  te^^  indicate  tnat  in  parts  the 
belief  prevailed  that  only  at  death  one  W^me  a 
ba.  The  Egyptisins  never  developed  philosophical 
ability;  they  did  not  form  theories  as  to  the 
inner  composition  or  structure  of  the  soul,  such  as 
were  given  to  the  world  by  Plato  and  Aristotle 
and  were  entertained  by  tne  peoples  who  came 
under  the  influence  of  these  philosophers.  In 
Sgypt  interest  centred  in  the  future  mrtunes  of 
the  sold.  The  conceptions  on  this  subject  at  the 
bemnning  were  bound  up  with  myths  which 
differed  in  different  nomes.  As  time  advanced  and 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy  created  syn- 
cretism, those  myths  and  theories  mended.  They 
also  in  the  lapse  of  time  underwent  development. 
Many  of  those  views  found  expression  m that 
medley  of  myths  of  the  hereafter  known  as  TAe 
Booh  of  the  Dead.  Gods  as  well  as  men  were 
thought  to  possess  souls.  The  soul  was  the  seat 
of  strexigth,  courage,  and  power  in  both  gods  and 
men.^  The  favourite  method  of  picturing  the  soul 
was  in  the  form  of  a heron  ; in  later  times  it  was 
represented  as  a bird  with  a human  face.  Such 
representations  on  tombs  enabled  the  survivors  to 
place  a port^t  of  the  deceased  over  his  grave. 

In  early  times  it  was  thought  that,  though  the 
soul  wandered  abroad  during  the  day  through  the 
under  world  or  through  the  desert,  on  the  borders 
of  which  c^eteries  lay,  it  needed  to  return  to  the 
body  at  night  or  in  moments  of  danger,  as  when 
attacked  by  hostile  spirits.  It  was  probably  for 
this  reason  that  such  pains  wore  taken  to  mummify 
and  preserve  the  body.  Departed  souls  were 
supposed  to  need  the  same  kind  of  sustenance  as  in 
life ; hence  quantities  of  food  were  placed  in  the 
tomb.  If  a man  had  possessed  wealth  and  servants 
in  this  world,  he  would  need  them  in  the  after 
life.  Hence,  from  the  Vth  dynasty  onward, 
numerous  servants  preparing  food  and  making  all 

^CISx.  U.  114. 

3 See  art.  Dxate  ass  DxsrosaL  or  ths  Dbad  (EgyptUn). 
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that  was  useful  during  life  are  pictured  on  the 
walls  of  the  tombs.  UsTiahti  figures  were  later 
introduced  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  Pyramid  Text8>  our  oldest  source  of  infor- 
mation, deal  with  the  posthumous  destiny  of  the 
king.  The  souls  of  other  men  were  thought  to 
remain  in  the  under  world  or  to  wander  m the 
desert ; the  king  was,  like  Osiris,  transferred  to 
the  sides  and  placed  among  the  g(^s.  The  recep- 
tion given  him  there  is  vividly  portrayed.  Feasts 
of  geese,  bread,  and  all  delicious  viands  are  pro- 
vided for  him ; quantities  of  beer  are  furnished 
for  him  to  drink ; concubines  for  the  gratification 
of  his  desires  are  not  lacking.  Sometimes,  as  he 
was,  on  his  arrival  in  the  sky,  but  a babe  to  the 
new  life,  he  is  represented  as  suckled  at  the  breast 
of  a goddess.  Later  the  heaven  of  the  sky  was 
democratized,  and  it  was  believed  that  all  good 
men  went  thither.  Old  beliefs  that  the  dead 
returned  to  the  tomb  or  revisited  his  former  abode 
survived  side  by  side  with  the  beliefs  in  the  soul’s 
celestial  destiny.  Sometimes  a little  ladder  or  a 
boat  was  pictured,  by  which  the  soul  could  climb 
or  sail  away  to  the  stars. 

In  course  of  time  it  came  to  be  believed  that  on 
its  arrival  in  the  under  world  the  soul  must  undergo 
an  examination  to  see  whether  it  was  fit  to  go  to 
heaven.  While  Osiris  was  believed  to  be  the  great 
judge,  he  was  attended  ^ 42  assessors— one  for 
each  of  Egypt’s  nomes.  These  bore  such  terrify- 
ing names  as  ‘Blood-drinker,*  ‘Bone-breaker,* 

‘ ^adow-sp^allower.*  Those  who  successfully 
passed  the  examination  and  could  say  at  the  ena, 
‘I  am  pure,*  were  transferred  to  the  sky,  where 
they  enjoyed  a material  paradise  such  as  was,  in 
the  Pyreunid  Texts,  the  lot  of  hings.  These 
promises  were  only  for  the  worthy.  The  wicked 
were  doomed  to  aestruction  by  the  myriads  of 
demons  who  inhabited  tiie  under  world.  They 
might  be  tom  in  pieces  by  the  42  terrible  judges, 
burned  in  furnaces,  or  cLrowned  in  the  abyss. 
These  souls  might  themselves  become  demons  and 
return  to  torment  the  living  with  disease  and 
death.  Against  them,  as  against  other  demons, 
magic  spells  were  necessary. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  in  addition  to  the 
soul  (ba)  the  Egyptians  believed  that  a man  pos- 
sessed another  in^ible  entity  or  double,  call^  a 
ka.  The  existence  of  the  ka  is  beyond  question, 
but  its  function  has  until  recently  been  misunder- 
stood. The  ka  was  a man’s  double.  On  the  walls 
of  the  temple  of  Luxor  a sculpture  of  the  16th 
cent.  B.C.  aepicts  the  birth  of  Amenophis  in.  By 
his  side  is  another  child  of  the  same  size  cmd 
appearance.^  This  was  the  which  accompanied 
him  through  life.  The  ka  was  a corporeal  com- 
rade, though  am  invisible  one.  He  accompanied  a 
man  through  life,  as  a sort  of  guardian  genius. 
The  ka  preceded  a man  to  the  realm  of  Osiris  amd 

Oarea  for  his  reception  theiu.  When  a man 
, therefore,  it  was  said,  ‘He  goes  to  his  te.* 
Lest  the  ka  should  mistake  hds  the  de^ 

was  given  a peculiaur  garment  oy  which  the  ka 
might  identify  him.  The  ka,  united  with  the 
inmvidual  whom  it  had  protects^  lived  a common 
life  with  him  in  the  hereafter.  Often  it  was  said 
of  the  dead  : * How  beautiful  it  is  in  the  company 
of  the  ka ! * 

LtmaAToa*.— R-  C.  Thompson,  T?ie  JOeviU  and  Sx>a  Spir^ 
of  Botytonio,  London.  1S08-04,  L no.  xxiv-xxxr ; S.  H. 
Lanvdon.  •fiahylonUn  Eschatolotcy.^  In  B^yt  xn  Modem 
Theotogy  and  Related  SvbieeU  GaUierod  ^ ® 

Toetimonial  to  Charlee  Awrutue  BrxggM.DJ).,  D.LxU,.  New 
York,  1911,  pp.  141-162:  F.  Schw^v,  ^ Uben 
Tods,  Gies^.  1892 ; J.  Frey.  Tod,  Setlenglaube  und  SeelenkuU 
imahenloraol, 

Dor  Ahnenkultiu  ttnd  die  Urrtlxgxon  JtraeU,  j^Ue.  1900,  pg. 
97-100;  C.  H.  Toy,  Judaitm  and  CfinHtanUy,  Boston  ^d 
London,  1890,  pp.  174-176 ; C.  Piepenbring,  Theology  df  the  Old 


I Cf.  A.  Erznan.  Die  OgyptieBJu  Religion^,  p.  102. 
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Teetament,  Eng.  tr..  New  York,  189^  pp.  160-167 ; A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Theology  qf  the  Old  Teeteunent,  Edinburgh, 
1904,  pp.  199-203;  E.  D.  Barton,  Spirit,  Soul  and  Fiekh, 
Chicaffo,  1018,  ch.  U. ; J.  Drummond,  FhiU>  Jtidceut,  2 vola, 
London,  1888  L 818^7;  F.  Weber,  Jadisehe  Theolo^\ 
Leipzig,  1897,  pp.  211fL,225f.,  2^341;  BL  Kohler,  JenoUK 
Tfuol^y,  New  York,  1918,  pp.  218-217 ; X.  Broyd4  and 
L.  Blau,  art.  *8oul,'  in  JS;  B.  K.  Van  Dyuc,  A Compendium 
on  the  Soul,  Verona,  1906;  D.  B.  Macdonald,  The  Reltaioue 
Attitude  and  Life  in  Jtiam,  Chicago,  1909,  pp.  63-61 ; J.  H. 
Breasted,  Development  qf  Religion  and  Thought  in  Ancient 
JSgypU  New  York  and  London,  1912,  p.  6211. ; G.  Stelndorfi^ 
The  Religion  of  tAe  Ancient  Egyptiant,  do.  1906,  p.  121  ff. ; 
A Erman,  Die  agyptieehe  Religion^,  Berlin,  1909,  pp.  44.  47, 
65.  102,  103,  276;  W.  Man  Muller,  Egyptian  Mythology 
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E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Book  cf  the  Dead,  8 vols.,  London, 
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SOUL  (Teutonic). — x.  The  personal  sooL— (a) 
In  life. — The  conception  of  a personal  soul  inherent 
in  man  during  life  amd  distinct  from  his  body  can 
be  traced  in  popular  beliefs  of  to-day  in  Germany, 
but  the  only  evidence  for  it  among  the  early  Teu- 
tonic peoples  comes  from  Scandinavi^  and  is  singu- 
larly uniform  in  character.  The  mind  (hugr)  of  a 
man  is  seen,  on  occasion,  in  the  form  of  some 
animad  usually  thought  to  share  the  characteristics 
of  the  individual ; thus  a gallant  chiet  will  be 
represented  by  a bear,  an  eagle,  or  a bull,  a blood- 
thirsty man  oy  a wolf,  a cunning  man  by  a fox,  a 
fair  woman  by  a swan,  and  so  on.  This  ‘ animal 
familiar*  is  called  fylgja  (fem.  ring.  ; pL  fylgjur), 

‘ something  accompanying,*  which  we  may  render 
* companion  * or  ‘ associate.*  It  can  be  seen  (except 
in  dreams)  only  by  persons  with  ^cond-sight,  but 
it  appears  to  have  an  objective  existence. 

That  In  on  loelnndlc  atory  a boy  stumbles  over  some  obstacle 
unnoticed  by  him  which  an  old  man  present  sees  to  be  the  lad’s 
awn  fylgja,  a bear-cub  (^oreteine  ^ttr  uxafdW^  After  killing 
an  enemy  fell  off  his  horse  and  was  lamed  for  life ; a wise 

Tw*n  hhn  the  reason  of  his  fall  was  that  he  could  not 
withstand  the  fylgjur  of  the  slain  man  ■ kinsmen,  whereupon 
Eyjdlf  asks ; ‘ Do  yon  think  that  their  fylgjur  are  more  power- 
fnl  mine  and  thoee  of  my  friends  7 ^ In  another  saga 
oertain  brothers  are  said  to  be  awkward  to  contend  against,  os 
they  have  * strong /y^giur.* 

The  fylgja  has  thus  & protective  character,  and 
it  precedes  its  owner  on  all  critical  occasions. 
Hence  dreams  of  encounters  with  wild  imimi^  are 
taken  as  portending  a fight  with  the  individuals 
whose  fylgjttr  the  animal  are  suppoeed  to  be,  and 
an  alternative  name  for  th%  fylgjur  is  ‘ men’s  minds* 
(manna  Au^ir). 

Thus  a hero  dreams  that  be  is  attacked  by  wolves,  of  which 
he  two ; the  drmun  is  Interpreted  next  day : * It  is  easy  to 
see  that  toeee  are  men’s  minds  hostile  to  thee,’  and  in  the  ensa- 
ing  encounter  be  actually  kUls  two  of  his  opponents.*  In  Njdu 
Saga  a "i«.n  dreams  of  a great  white  bear  entering  bis  brother’s 
house ; be  says  on  waking  that  the  animal  had  no  peer  and 
must  therefore  be  the/yfjja  of  the  peerless  Ounru^.* 

The  close  connexion  of  this  belief  with  that  of 
shape-chan^ng  is  obvious.  When  we  are  told 
that  BfitTvarr  Bjarki  fought  as  a bear  while  he  sat 
inert  in  the  king’s  hall,^  it  would  seem  that  liis 
fylgja,  or  animal-soul,  was  fighting  for  him ; but, 
when  the  Icelandic  chief  Kveldfilf,  of  the  9th  cent., 
is  ssdd  to  become  a wolf  at  night,  this  appears  to 
be  rather  a case  of  shape-chang^g. 

80  in  the  of  L4n^  who  flew  In  the  form  of  a swan 
above  ber  lover  In  battle,  chanting  nu^c  inoantations  so  that 
none  could  wound  him,  until  In  swinglnsr  his  sword  he  cat  off 
the  leg  of  the  swan,  ana  LAra  dropped  dead  to  the  ground.* 

In  one  essential  point  the  conception  of  the  external 
soul,  or  fylgja,  follows  closely  that  of  the  belief  in 
shape-changing.  The  life  of  Voo  fylgja  depends  on 
that  of  the  individual,  and  dies  when  be  dies. 
Though  it  is  called  his  hugr,  ‘ mind,’  it  Is  not  the 
part  of  a man  which  continues  a life  after  death. 
Its  death  is  the  portent  of  the  death  of  its  owner, 
and  this  not  only  when  its  death  is  seen  in  dreama 
The  freedman  ThdrtS  in  NjdU  Saga*  sees  a dead 


I IMevetninga  Saga,  ch.  SO. 

* Thorfi.  Saga  HretiSot,  « ir  w 

* yjdlt  Saga,  ch.  28.  * BrMfe  Saga  Krdka,  ch  tX, 

» HnSnxxtndar  Saga  Greipaonar,dh.  6 f. 

* Ch.  4L 
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eoat»  which  U realized  to  be  his  fylgjo>t  a>i^d  he  is 
^led  the  same  day. 

The  animal-soul,  or  fylgjO't  which  dies  or  dw- 
appears  on  the  death  oi  the  body,  most  certainly 
he  distinct  from  the  hamir^ja^  occasionally  called 
fylgiukona^  which  is  a kind  of  female  tutelaj^ 
eenms,  who  on  the  death  of  one  member  of  the 
lamily  passes  on  to  another.  In  an  £ddio  poem 
these  are  described  as  *wise  maidens.*^  The 
practice  of  naming  a child  after  a recently  deceawd 
g^ndparent  cyppears  to  have  originated  m a desire 
to  attach  the  family  hamingja  to  his  fortunes.*  In 
one  or  two  passages  there  is  a confusion  of  terms, 
and  this  tutelary  genius  is  called  fylgja,  but,  as 
the  word  only  means  * companion,*^  it  is  really  as 
^plicable  to  the  Jiamingja  as  to  the  animal-soul. 
Tne  fylgja  proper,  the  animal-soul,  is  never  called 
fiamxn^ct.  A similar  distinction  between  the 
ancestral  soul  and  the  personal  soul  is  found  in 
various  races. 

The  Eftfirs  believe  in  the  idhtozi^  an  Indivldtial  soul  unable  to 
leave  the  corpse  after  death,  and  the  iUmgo,  a corporate  tool, 
ghared  by  variooi  members  of  a family  and  making  Its  borne 
permanently  'idth  their  descendants.  ^ So  among  the  Eskimo 
Uie  individual  soul  of  a child  is  distinct  from  the  tai^  guardian- 
spirit  (atl»X  wMoh  is  immanent  in  it  in  childhood.^ 

Ancient  Teutonic  literature  has  thus  preserved 
to  us  no  conception  of  the  soul  as  a shade,  or  as  a 
miniature,  or  as  present  in  the  breath  or  heart  or 
blood.  In  modem  popular  superstition  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  of  as  a ontterfly,  mouse,  or  other  small 
creature,  which  issues  from  the  mouth  of  a sleeper. 
This  does  not,  however,  resemble  the  Northern 
fylgja,  for  it  survives  the  death  of  its  hum^ 
associate.  In  folk-tales  it  is  often  seen  leaving  its 
human  habitation  on  the  death  of  its  owner. 

(6)  After  death, — As  we  have  seen,  these 
or  * men’s  minds,’  are  not  * souls  ’ in  the  sense  of 
being  that  part  of  the  in^vidnal  which  continues 
an  existence  beyond  the  ^ave.  There  is  absolutely 
no  mention  of  them  in  me  realms  of  the  dead,  nor 
is  there  any  hint  that  any  particular  part  of  man, 
such  as  the  breath,  is  the  seat  of  life  both  before 
and  after  deat±u  Tet  the  popular  belief  in  the 
Wild  Huntsman  and  his  companions,  who  are 
undoubtedly  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  associa- 
tion of  Odin  (originally  a of  the  dead)  with  the 
^vind,*  most  be  connected  with  the  idea  that  the 
spirit  of  man  was  breath  or  wind.  Other  concep- 
dEons  of  the  realm  of  the  dead  show  leas  conscious- 


ness of  any  difference  between  spirit  and  matter. 
It  is  true  that  the  realm  of  Hel,  the  goddess  of 
death,  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  shadow-like, 
since  its  guardian  chides  the  living  Herm65  for 
maldng  more  noise  than  five  battalions  of  the  dead, 
but,  when  the  dead  Balder  gives  Herm615  the  ring 
which  was  burnt  on  his  pyre,  as  a gift  to  Odin, 
and  his  dead  wife  sends  a shift  to  JPVigg,  these 
articles  are  apparently  still  material  enough  to 
give  satisfaction  in  the  world  of  the  living.*  The 
practice  of  cremation  must  have  orig^ated  in  some 
definite  belief  about  the  soul’s  departure  to  another 
world,  but  Teutonic  thought,  like  Chinese,  seems 
to  have  been  averse  from  admitting  the  dnsdism  of 
spirit  and  matter,  and  literature  gives  ns  no  hint 
tnat  they  can  be  separated.  Moreover,  the  l>eliefs 
connected  with  cremation  may  have  early  crystaJ- 
lized  into  meaningless  custom.  When  the  Gennan 
peasants  in  Voigtland  put  an  umbrella  and  galoshes 
into  the  coffin  of  a departed  friend,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  they  really  believe  these  articles  to 
he  required  in  heaven,  hut  merely  that  they  have 
become  part  of  the  Sunday  outfit  in  which  it  has 
always  been  customary  to  inter  the  body. 

Constant  references  in  ecclesiastical  prohibitions 

1 VafyriifSnitmdi,  48  f.  * Of.  Vatrudcela  Saga,  oh.  7. 

9 Dudley  Kidd,  Savage  OhUdhood,  London,  1006,  p.  281  It. 

* See  art.  SooL  (Primitive). 

» See  art.  Oon  (Teutonic^  § a (a). 

* 8norr'*8  Edda,  Ov{fafftnninff,  ch.  62. 


show  that  the  dead  were  still  thought  to  require 
food  and  drink,  and  in  some  parts  of  Sweden  the 
peasants  still  continue  to  lay  such  offerings  in  the 
sancer-shaped  depressions  on  the  rock  slabs  of 
ancient  tombs.  Neither  the  idea  of  Hel  nor  that 
of  Valhbll  could  oust  from  the  popular  mind  the 
older  and  more  widely  spread  belief  that  the 
dead  man  lived  on  in  his  grave-mound.  Icelsmdic 
sources  show  that  certain  families  believed  that 
they  ‘died  into’  hills,  which  they  regarded  as 
sa^sred,  and  a reference  in  Landndma  suggests  that 
the  young  men  of  the  family  were  conancted  to 
this  nill  lor  the  ceremonies  associated  with  the 
attainment  of  manhood.^  When  ^ntinning  an 
existence  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  burial-place, 
the  dead  seem  to  have  been  thought  of  as  dlfar^ 
‘elves,*  in  Scandinavia,  N.  Germany,  and  the 
Netherlands.  Sacrifice  to  these  beinn  seems  to 
have  been  practised  in  Sweden,*  ana  it  is  once 
mentioned  m Iceland.*  That  the  continuance  of 
the  prosperity  due  to  some  fortunate  king  depended 
on  the  actual  presence  of  his  corpse  is  clear  from 
the  eagerness  which  different  portions  of  his  king- 
dom evinced  for  some  part  of  the  body  of  King 
HsJfdin  the  Black,*  and  also  from  the  story  of 
Frode,  who  was  embalmed  cbfter  death  and  taken 
round  his  kingdom  in  a carriage.*  In  Norway  the 
haugbu^  or  dweller  in  the  nave-mound,  is  still 
regarded  with  veneration,  in  these  cases,  if  the 
soul  is  thought  of  as  separate  from  the  body  at  all, 
it  is  evidently  in  close  dependence  on  it.  The 
importance  of  the  corpse  rather  than  the  spirit  is 
seen  in  the  belief  thal  dead  bodies  confd  he  made 
by  spells  to  utter  prophecies,  whereas  there  is  no 
reference  to  calling  up  spirits  to  foretell  the  future. 
The  refusal  to  distinguish  between  the  corpse  and 
its  spirit  is  seen  even  more  clearly  in  the  helieft 
about  persistent  ghosts — dead  men  who  were  evil 
in  life.  The  ghost,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  still 
possesses  great  physical  power  and  can  kill  men ; 
and  ito  activities  can  equally  well  be  put  an  end  to 
by  burning  the  corpse  and  scattering  the  ashes  in 
the  sea  * or  by  overcoming  the  ghost  and  catting 
off  its  head.^ 

If,  as  has  been  sngg^ted,  Jbtnnheim,  the  world 
of  tJie  giants,  is  originally  a realm  of  the  dead, 
and  the  word  jdtunn  really  means  * devonrer,*  it 
seems  as  if  Teutonic  thought  had  contemplated  a 
world  in  which  the  dead  are  notliing  but  corpses, 
devoured  by  ogres.®  This  is  a more  crudely 
materialistic  conception  than  most  savages  conld 
boast  of. 

In  ValhSll,  which  is  probably  a creation  of  the 
North,  the  einherjoTt  or  warriors  slain  in  battle 
and  now  living  a new  life  under  almost  the  same 
conditions  as  the  old,  must  evidently  !:«  thought 
of  as  re-incamated,  since  their  dead  bodies  are  not 
in  Valhbll.  But  there  is  nothing  spiritual  about 
their  fare  of  pork  and  ale,  and  their  life  after  death 
is  not  an  immortality,  since  they  are  doomed  to 
fall  again,  with  no  fuither  hope  oi  renewed  life,  in 
the  battle  between  gods  and  riants.  We  find  the 
perpetual  fighting  alssociatea  from  the  belief  in 
ValhttU  in  the  story  of  Hild,  who  by  her  spells  raised 
up  the  slain  combatants  in  a gpreat  battle.  At 
night  they  and  their  weapons  turn  into  boulders, 
but  every  day  they  revive  and  fight,  and  so  it  shall 
continue  till  the  end  of  the  world.®  This  excessive 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  dead  probably  reflects 
the  superabundant  energy  of  the  Viking  age,  and 


1 lAxndndmaitck,  ed.  F.  Jdnseon,  Oopenbsgen,  1900,  p.  IW. 

■ P.  Jdneeon,  0<^enbag^en,  18®3-lto0,  IL  XT 


4 Hetmskringla,  L 
. Holder,  StrMeburjr, 


1886, 


* Heimtkrin^la,  ed.  F. . 
s Kormdks  Saga,  ch.  22. 

BSaxo,  Oeeta  Danorum,  ed. 
p.  171. 

< Laxdala  Saga,  ch.  17 ; JByrbygg^  Saga,  ch.  68. 

7 Orettis  Saga,  cn.  86  : ^zo,  ed.  Holder,  p.  163. 

® Of.  O.  Sohonlnfir.  Dodsriger  i nordisk  uedentro,  Oopeahegen, 
1908,  and  ARW  viiL  [1904]  124 1. 

4 Snorri'e  Edda,  SkdldskaxtamuU,  oh.  67. 
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is  perhaps  also  the  foundation  of  the  belief  that 
persons  pre-eminent  in  their  life  are  reborn. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  early 
Teutonic  peoples  were  less  speculative  about  the 
relations  of  matter  and  spirit  than  many  savages. 

No  doubt,  if  they  had  been  questioned  as  savciges 
are  to-day,  they  would  have  produced  a philosophy, 
but  in  their  literature  as  it  stands  there  is  no 
recognition  of  any  distinction  between  body  and* 
soul.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  their  perception 
of  this  dualism  had  been  clearer  in  the  pre-literary 
time,  and  had  become  blurred  in  the  Viking  age 
owing  to  its  intense  interest  in  this  life,  to  its 
materialism,  and,  above  all,  to  its  acquaintance 
with  different  forms  of  burial  and  with  condicting 
bdiefs  sis  to  the  destiny  of  the  dead.  Whereas  the 
conception  'spirit*  is  not  expressed  in  heathen 
Teutonic  literature,  the  traces  of  animistic  belief 
still  left  from  a more  primitive  age  may  perhaps 
justify  us  in  believing  that  the  idea  had  once 
Deen  more  dearly  formulated.  Only  the  more 
enlightened  classes  seem  wholly  to  have  abandoned 
animistic  bdiefs,  in  which  ‘souls*  are  attributed 
not  only  to  living  beings,  but  also  to  inanimate 
objects. 

2.  Animism. — The  worship  of  waterfalls,  springs, 
and  rocks,  common  all  over  Scandinavia,  England, 
and  N.  Grermany,  had  probably  an  animistic  basis, 
as  also  probably  had  the  cult  of  the  landvattir^ 
spirits  of  the  sou.  Where  literature  ffi^s,  archaeo- 
logy may  serve  to  show  that  in  the  period  imme^- 
ately  preceding  the  Viking  age  the  distinction 
between  matter  and  spirit  was  more  dearly  realized. 
The  intentional  damaging  of  weapons  and  other 
objects  before  interment  with  their  owners, 
practised  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  suggests 
that  souls  were  ascribed  to  the  objects  as  wdl  as 
to  their  owners,  and  that  it  was  believed  that  these 
souls  could  be  set  free  to  follow^  their  dead  owner 
only  if  they  too  were  ‘killed*  in  some  way.  So 
the  sword  of  the  Frankish  king  Childeric  (t  481) 
lay  broken  in  thie  gjrave.  Perhaps  ^e  most  in- 
teresting illustration  of  this  belief  is  given  by  such 
S.  Scandinavian  bog-finds  as  that  at  Vimose  in 
Denmark,  where  some  4000  objects,  mostly  weapons 
smd  gear,  are  found  to  have  been  carefrlly  damaged 
before  being  abandoned.  The  same  idea  of  settmg 
free  the  spiritual  counterparts  of  o^ects  can  ^ 
traced  in  certain  finds  in  Bornholm.  These  contain 
no  corpses,  but  consist  merely  of  a heap  of  inten- 
tionally damaged  objects,  the  personal  effects  of 
some  man  whose  body,  probably  because  he  fell  at 
a distance,  was  not  available  for  interment.' 

LitsrjlTum.— Besides  the  literature  mentioned  in  the  lo^ 
notes,  reference  should  be  made  to  the  s^on  on  souls  in  ^ 
Mosrk’s  art.  ‘Teutonic  Eelijrion,* 

german.  Philologies^  Strasebuw,  188^191^  iii.  240  fl..  a^  to 
other  works  on  Teutonic  r^^on  and  folk-lore 
that  art. ; also  to  Riegrer,  * USer  den  nordischen  Hyigien 
ben/  ZD  A xUL  n898]  277ff. ; G.  Storm,  ‘Vote 

landS^ng.  '‘Diet,,  London,  1874  j J. 

det  garrUe  nortke  SprxM,  Christian^  1^.  aw.  ^Ig^ 

SOUL-HOUSE.— This  name  is  only  a recent 
one  for  reference,  as  no  original  name  « l“own. 
The  Egyptians,  like  many  other  peoples,  habitu^y 
placed  food -offerings  with  the  dead,  from  the  time 
of  the  earliest  pre-historic  graves  down  to  the 
present.  Before  the  let  dynasty  it  became  usual 
to  place  additional  food-offerings — probably  at 
festwals— on  one  side  of  the  surface  mound,  or 
mastaba,  opposite  to  the  slit  where  the  so^  was 
supposed  to  go  in  and  out.  The  heaps  of  offenng 
pottery  still  remain  in  place.*  In  other  ca^  a 

» Of.  K.  atlems,  Prd  filolog,  fdreningen  i Lund : SpraO, 

JI.  (BHMM  sa<H,t  ArcK  in  \ 
Bgvpt\  London.  1914,  pU.  adt-xiv. 


mat  was  laid  down  to  keep  back  the  dust,  and  a 
pan  of  flour  was  placed  on  it ; this  was  the  origin 
of  the  sign  ?ietep  for  any  ofiering,  satisfaction,  or 
peace,  a sign  which  appears  among  the  earliest 
hieroglyphs,  at  the  beginning  of  the  1st  dynasty.' 
Next,  a stone  altar  appears  with  a tank  to  hold  a 
drink-offering  (IVth  aynasty),  and,  as  sculptured 
offerings  would  never  decay,  the  forms  of  cakes 
and  other  food  were  carved  beside  the  tank.  By 
the  Vth  dynasty  the  tank  was  looked  on  as  a 
model  of  the  livmg-house  tank ; one  in  the  Cau*o 
Museum  has  the  months  of  high  and  low  Nile 
marked  on  different  steps.  Various  foreign  in- 
fluences came  in  at  the  collapse  of  IVth-Vlth 
dynasty  civilization,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
African  custom  (see  below)  modified  the  altar  of 
offering  by  providing  a shelter  for  the  soul,  when 
it  came  out  to  feed  at  the  tank-altar.  Some  time 
between  the  Vlth  and  IXth  dynasties  various 
stages  of  shelters  are  found,  modelled  in  pottery, 
about  a foot  across.  At  first  it  was  like  a^  Bedaw 
tent,  a cover  propped  up  with  two  sticks  in  front, 
and  closed  at  the  back  and  sides  ; in  front  of  it  is 
a courtyard,  with  a tank  in  the  middle,  and  lying 
round  this  are  the  offerings  of  an  ox  head  amd 
haunch,  round  loaves,  and  bundles  of  vegetabl^. 
The  tanks  sometimes  have  holes  at  each  comer,  in 
which  to  set  up  poles  for  supporting  a mat-shelter, 
to  keep  the  water  cool.  The  tent  type  soon  passed 
into  a colonnade  with  four  columns,  forming  a 
verandah.  Then  a little  box-shelter  w-as  added  in 
the  verandah,  which  soon  developed  into  a b^k 
chamber.  Steps  were  placed  at  the  side  to  give 
access  to  the  roof,  and  wind-openings  to  keep  the 
interior  cooL  This  point  was  reached  at  about  the 
Xth  dynasty.  . 

The  dev^opment  contmued  by  adding  more 
back  chambers ; then  small  chambers  on  the 
which  grew  into  a complete  second  storey.  The 
steps  were  continued  up  to  reach  the  roof  of  the 
upper  storey.  Furniture  was  added — a chair,  a 
couch  with  head-rest,  an  easing-stool.  A servMt 
grinding  com,  and  a recess  for  worship,  are  also 
represented.  In  short,  we  learn  the  «act  ar^ge- 
ment  of  the  peasants’  houses  of  the  Xlth  and  Xlltn 
dynasties.  The  details  of  constraction  were  shown 
— elliptic  briok-artfli  roofing,  floors  of  poles  and 
matting,  mud-plastered,  as  at  present,  a flymg 
staircase  winding  round  curves,  drip-hoodinp  oyer 
the  windows,  and  crenellated  walls  exactly  hke 
those  of  the  modem  tombs  in  the  same  region. 

A series  of  160  examples  giving^every  variety  of 
development  was  found  at  ^ifeh,  south  oi 
Asyut.  A few  rather  more  elaborsAe  are  imown 
elsewhere,  but,  as  they  have  been  imitated 
skilfully  by  forgers,  the  farther  detail  cannot  be 
trusted. 

The  regular  position  of  these  so^-houses  was  on 
the  surface  of  me  ground,  at  the  side  of  the  grave, 
fsicing  towards  it,  and  most  often  at  me  north  end. 
The  period  is  from  soon  after  the  Vlth  dynasty, 
mainly  about  the  Xth  and  Xlth,  and  dying  out  m 
the  Xilth  dynasty.  The  region  is  at  Gebeleyn, 
Erment,  Thebes,  Dendereh,  and  Bifeh,  all  aoum 
of  Asyut,  in  the  Thebaid.  The  most  complete 
series  of  soul-houses  is  in  the  Manchester 
Museum.  , . . , 

Modem  African  parallels  suggest  that  this  idea 
came  into  Egypt  from  the  soutli. 

• Chtpoks  bad  be«n  a perron  of  Import^oe  . . . s 
woa  to  We  place  for  the  purporo  of  propitiating  the  old  ^ief^ 
rolrlt  . . . ^ple  were  busied  about  sKiyupo*  neat  minia^ 
hiu,  xnade^graaa,  about  two  feet  high.  The  roof*  of 
hu5  which  had  been  finished  aeparaUly,  were  not 
and  I oould  aee  that  a couple  of  earthen  jara  were  eank  In  the 

I Petrie,  Deahaeheh  (JSggp.  SxpL  Fund,  ISth  JfemoirX 

^^Petrie.^^i*^  owd  Rifeh  {Brit,  School  of  dreh.  in  Bgvpi) 
London,  1907,  jriU  xir.-rxlI.EI,  pp.  14r-20. 
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ground  intide  etch.  Theae  Jan  were  now  filled  with  beer,  and 
then  the  roof  wat  lifted  on.*i  *Of  thinn  which  the  atranger 
can  see  for  himself  In  passing  through  the  villages,  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  little  spiri^honses  . . . where  saorlfloee  are 
presented  from  time  to  time.’  > 

* Homeless  idimu  [souls]  remain  in  the  air  and  haunt  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  villa^.  ...  It  is  to  provide  accommoda- 
tion for  the  idimu  that  small  huts  are  buut  over  graves,  and  a 
clever  device  to  keep  them  from  wandering  at  night  is  to 
kindle  small  fires  in  the  huts,  for,  if  this  is  done,  the  taimu  will 
remain  there  and  warm  themselves.'* 

Lastly,  what  is  the  motive  for  such  offerings? 
Three  attitudes  toward  the  dead  are  found  in 
different  countries : ^ (1)  fear,  as  with  the  Troglo- 
dytes, who  bound  the  lK)dy  as  tightly  as  possible, 
or  in  the  various  means  of  breaking  connexion 
between  the  house  and  the  grave ; comfort  of 
the  dead,  aa  by  ^ving  food  and  drink ; (3)  honour 
of  the  dead,  as  m placing  on  the  grave  a light  (as 
in  Egypt)  or  flowers  (Europe)  in  the  present  time. 
There  seems  no  trace  of  fear  of  the  dead  in  Egypt ; 
in  all  a^es  weapons  were  placed  with  them,  or 
models  oi  weapons,  and  also  sandals  (or  models  in 
a pre-historic  mve)  to  enable  the  des^  to  travel ; 
and  in  Grseco-JEtoman  times  the  mummy  was  kept 
in  the  house  for  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  there 
honoured,  like  the  present  Afirioan^s  offering  to  his 
father’s  head  kept  in  the  family  circle.  It  seems 
therefore  only  consistent  to  regard  the  soul-house 
as  being  placed  by  the  grave  to  comfort  the  soul 
when  it  came  out,  and  provide  shelter,  food,  and 
rest  for  it.  W.  M.  Flinhebs  Petrie. 


SOUTHCOTTIANS. — The  Southoottians  are 
the  foUowers  of  Joanna  Southoott  (1760-1814),  a 
Bevoniim.  One  of  her  followers,  herself  claiming 
to  be  divinely  directed  to  write,  describes  her  in 
1907  in  these  words : 

*<i)  Sbe  WM  a woman  chosen  bv  Ck>d  to  stand  at  the  end  of  the 
ages  in  perfect  obedience  to  Him.  (ii)  She  was  to  claim  the 
Promise  made  in  the  Fall  to  the  Woman,  that  her  seed  (Christ) 
bruise  the  Serpent’s  head  and  thus  put  an  end  to  evO. 
(Ill)  She  was  in  a special  sense  to  be  the  bride  of  Christ,  not  the 
only  one,  but  set  as  a type  until  all  become  brides— both  men 
and  women— and  give  their  supreme  love  to  Him,  standing  In 
perfect  obedience  as  His  Church.’* 

The  same  authority  continues  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
revealed  to  Joazma  things  to  come,  and  showed 
her  plainly  of  the  Father ; that,  as  the  woman’s 
hand  brought  the  evil  fruit  to  man,  so  her  hand  is 
to  bring  to  man  the  good  ; that  woman  is  to  be 
saved  through  child-bearing  ; that  Joanna  perfectly 
fulfilled  Rev  12  in  the  spiritual  birth  of  the  man 
child ; that  the  Church  is  finally  to  he  the 
child  when  filled  with  His  Spirit. 


by  a local  inquiry.  Publicationa  from  1800  on 
wards  introduced  her  to  a wider  circle,  and  in  1801 
Thomas  P.  Foley,  rector  of  Old  Swinford,  brought 
Mends  who  conducted  a systematic  trial  of  hei 
gifts  at  Exeter,  and,  being  convinced,  were  bailee 
as  the  * Seven  Stars.*  In  Aug.  1802  she  retired  foi 
a seven-^y  dispute  with  Satan,  which  she  pub 
lish^.  Further  trials  ensued  in  1803  and  1804 
e^  widening  her  fame.  She  organised  hei 
adlierents,  enjoining  on  them  the  observance  oi 
certam  Jewish  laws,  notably  as  to  the  Sabbath  anc 
as  to  clean  meats.  They  were  presented  with  t 
^ed  paner,  ‘The  Sealed  of  the  Lord— the  Elcci 
I^^ious  Man’s  Redemption— To  Inherit  the  Tree 
be  made  Heirs  of  God  and  Joint-Hein 
Jesus  Christ.  Joanna  Southcott.*  This  waj 
bestowed  only  on  those  who  had  read  and  accepte<3 
Ifl0^p747?”’  NaHvetqfBrUiih  Central  A/rica,  London 

5^.  p.  60. 

• ^ quoted  by  0.  O.  Seligman 

Negro  Africa,*  in  Andent  Sgypt^ 

■ I>aaTR  AND  Disposal  op  th*  Dxad. 

» AUoe  Seymour,  The  Bxpreee,  No.  1,  page  27. 


at  least  two  of  her  major  works ; within  five 
years  about  14,000  persons  were  * sealed.’  She  then 
challenged  attention  by  a personal  letter  to  every 
bishop,  peer,  and  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  by  letters  to  the  Tirnea  and  the 
Momina  EeraZd  in  1813.  Next  spring  she  an- 
nounced  that  she  was  pregnant  with  Shiloh,  and 
much  excitement  was  evinced,  even  in  medical 
circles,  fourteen  doctors  being  invited  to  examine 
her.  But  she  passed  away  two  days  after 
Christmas. 

Samuel  Sibley  and  John  Ward  sought  to  rally 
her  followers,  the  latter  being  believed  in  as  late 
as  1892.  But  George  Turner,  himself  owned  by 
Joanna  as  inspired,  joined  with  Jane  Townley 
her  most  intimate  friend,  in  holding  together  the 
main  body.  Between  1840  and  1850  a controversy 
broke  out,  leading  to  much  publication,  on  the 
question  whether  a spiritual  child  was  bom  at 
me  end  of  1814,  or  whether  Joanna  will  return 
complete  the  year  foretold,  and  bear  a literal 
child.  Forty  years  ago  the  London  adherents 
were  but  a handful  in  Walworth;  but  a revival 
has  taken  place.  With  1902  Alice  Seymour,  deeply 
impressed  hy  the  annual  service  on  New  YearA 
Day  1901  (Old  Style),  the  ‘lifting  up  of  hands,’ 
near  Manchester,  felt  drawn  to  renewed  study, 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prophecies 
‘for  ten  years  from  the  fourth  of  the  century* 
applied  to  the  20th  cent.,  not  the  19th.  She  there- 
fore published  two  volumes  in  1909  which  are  the 
foundation  for  sane  study,  and  thus  prompted 
renewed  interest.  The  coincidences  in  the  five 
years  since  sure  certainly  remarkable. 

Two  other  movements  have  sprung  out  of  the 
original.  John  Wroe  of  Bowlii^,  near  Bradford, 
was  accepted  as  successor  to  Cxeorge  Turner  of 
Leeds  in  1822,  and  his  new  revelations  broke 
fresh  CTOund,  so  that  the  Christisui  Israelites,  as 
his  followers  are  called,  sure  not  to  be  classed  as 
Southcottisms.  They  hold  that  the  Ten  Tribes 
sure  dispersed  throughout  the  nations,  and  are  to 
gather  on  the  basis  of  the  four  books  of  Moses  and 
the  four  Gospels.  Perfect  obedience  to  the  Mosaic 
Law  wil^rocure  immortality,  the  body  not  seeing 
death.  ^ Tnere  is  no  ordsdned  ministry ; propa- 
ganda is  carried  on  especially  in  the  open  air,  with 
a large  brass  band  rendering  plaintive  music ; 
adherents  may  be  recognued  by  tneir  long  unshorn 
hair.  They  reached  New  Yorlc  in  1844,  and  have 
excited  some  curiosity  in  Australia. 

In  1876  the  Chatham  groupof  Southcottians was 
joined  by  a soldier,  James  White,  who,  after  his 
period  of  service  in  India,  returned  and  took  the 
lead  locally,  developing  farther  the  doctrines  of 
Joanna  and  of  Wroe,  with  a communistic  tinge. 
The  name  ‘ New  and  Latter  House  of  Israel  ’ was 
assumed.  Though  he  died  in  1886,  his  widow 
continued  the  work,  and  an  enormous  mass  of 
brickwork  at  Gillingham,  strong  as  a fort,  marks 
the  house  of  Jezreel.  Her  death  three  years  later 
caused  financial  chaos  and  a cessation  of  work. 
But  adherents  still  exist  in  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Australia. 

LnsRATOKB.  — The  sources  ere  pamphlets  by  Joaxma 
Southcott,  complete  seta  of  which  are  in  the  British  Museum, 
Bodleian,  and  the  John  Bylands  Library,  Manchester, 
totalling  4600  pages.  Twice  as  mudh  remains  of  her  MSS,  some 
in  a peculiar  shorthand,  most  sealed  in  a large  case  corded  np 
all  the  next  crisis  of  world-history.  Her  correspondence  books 
are  also  preserved.  The  only  long  studiee  of  her  which  are  not 
(Mricaturee  are : Alice  Seymour,  The  Sxprest,  containing  the 
Life  and  Divine  Writinge  qf  Joanna  Soutkeottf  2 voU.,  London, 
1909:  Charles  Lsuie,  I^e  and  Bibliography  qf  Joanna 
Southoott,  Exeter,  1912.  W.  T.  WHITLEY. 

SOVEREIGNTY  (Divine).  — !.  Definition.— 
There  are  three  senses  in  which  the  term  * divine 
Bovercimty  * may  be  used,  two  of  which  need  little 
more  than  mention,  as  they  are  dealt  with  else- 
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wh^e ; third  alone  claims  further  treatment. 

(1)  In  polytheism  (j.v.)  we  may  speak  of  the  divine 
sovereignty  of  the  one  god  who  is  more  or  less 
waited  aWe  t^  other  gods.  In  Chinese  religion 
Tien  or  Shang  possesses  an  absolute  pre-emin- 
ence over  ^ gods  and  spirits.  In  Vedic  rehgion 
the  gods  m succession  are  exalted  by  the  wor- 
shippera  in  toe  type  of  piety  which  Max  MiUler» 
has  called  henotheism  or  katheno theism.* *  Some 
of  the  hymns  almost  rise  to  the  height  of  mono- 
theism iq.v,).  Of  Vamna  it  is  said : 

‘ xniffhty  Varu^  who  *ral«»  above,  looks  down 
Upon  these  worlds,  his  kingdom,  sa  U dose  st  band.** 

Even  in  Zoroastrian  dualism  Ahura  Mazda,  despite 
his  conmct  with  Angra  Mainyu,  is  assured  of  final 
triump^  It  is  questioned  now  whether  Dyaush 
pit^  ‘ Heaven-Father,*  in  spite  of  the  linguistic 
equivalence,  ever  held  the  same  place  in  the  Vedic 
I^toeqn  as  Zeih  wanjp  in  the  Greek,  or  Jupiter  in 
the  Latin,*  although  the  monarchy  of  these  deities 
was  very  much  limited  by  the  wayward  wills  of 
the  other  gods.  A similar  position  was  attained 
among  the  Babylonian  gods  by  Marduk,  and  the 
Assyrian  by  Ashur.  The  composite  deity  Amon- 
Rfi  was  m hke  manner  exalted  in  Egyptian  theo- 
logy, and  the  attempt  of  Amenhotep  iv.  to 
dethrone  him  in  favour  of  Aten  failM.  This 
tendency  to  raise  one  god  over  others  may  be 
regarded  as  the  movement  from  polytheism  towards 
monotheism. 

(2)  In  the  monotheistic  religions  the  divine 
sovereignty  means  not  exaltation  above  other 
gods,  but  complete  power  over  nature  and  man, 
though  in  the  OT  we  can  trace  the  process  by 
which  monolatry — the  exclusive  worship  of  Jahwen 
along  with  a recognition  of  other  go^—passed  into 
monotheism.  In  Am  1 and  2 Jahweh  is  Judge 
and  Ruler  of  all  nations  even  as  of  His  peome 
IsraeL  Assyria  is  the  rod  of  His  anger  (Is  lO"). 
Cyrus  is  His  anointed  to  fulfil  His  purpose  (45^). 
Monotheism  was  never  as  confident  or  challenging 
as  in  Is  40^*^.  The  omnipotence  of  God  is  the 
prevailing  doctrine  of  the  OT.®  The  same  doctrine 
18  assum^  in  the  NT,  as  indeed  it  must  be  in  any 
monotheistic  religion.  Into  any  details  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter. 

(8)  It  IS  the  third  sense  of  the  term — the  exercise 
of  the  will  of  God  absolutely,  unconditioned  by 
the  will  of  man — that  claims  special  attention, 
^ce  this  view  has  been  challenged  and  defended 
in  the  history  of  Christian  theology,  as  the  omni- 
potence of  God  has  not  been,  unless  in  dualistic 
systems  of  thought.®  Before  dealing  with  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  in  this  narrower 
sense  in  Christian  theology,  we  must  note  the  un- 
qualified and  unreserved  assertion  of  God’s  sole 
sovereignty  in  lalfim. 

* There  U no  g^od  but  Qod — are  words  simply  tantamount  in 
English  to  the  nention  of  any  deit^  save  one  alone ; and  this 
much  they  certauily  mean  In  Arabic,  but  they  Imply  much 
more  also.  Their  full  sense  is.  not  only  to  deny  absolutely  and 
unreservedly  all  plurality,  whether  of  nature  or  of  pereon,  in 
the  S^reme  Beinv,  not  only  to  eetablish  the  Unity  of  the  Un- 
begetting  and  Unbegot,  in  all  its  simple  and  unoommunicable 
Oneness,  but  besides  this  the  words,  in  Arabic  and  among 
Arabs,  imply  that  this  one  Supreme  Being  is  also  the  only 
Agen^  the  only  Force,  the  only  Act  existing  throughout  the 
universe,  and  leave  to  all  beings  else,  matter  or  spirit,  instinct 
or  intelligence,  phyaical  or  moral,  nothing  but  pure  uncondi- 
tional psMlvene^  alike  in  movement  or  in  quiescence,  in 
action  or  in  capaciW.  The  sole  power,  the  sole  motor,  move- 
ment, energy,  and  deed  is  Ood ; the  rest  is  downright  Inertia 
and  mere  instrumentality,  from  the  highest  archangel  down  to 
the  simplest  atom  of  creation.  Hence  in  this  one  sentence, 

1 Lecture$  on  tho  Origin  and  Growth  qf  Religion  (,HL% 
London,  1878,  p.  271. 

3 See  art.  MoifOuaTitT  akd  Hkkotuxum. 

* Honier  Willixuns,  HinduitmX*,  London,  1901,  p.  27  f. 

4 Hax  lliiller,  p.  216  f . ; Q.  F.  Moore,  Hitt,  qf  ReKgxont, 
EdinbuKh,  1914,  L 252,  411. 

* H.  S^ultx,  OT  Theology t Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1892,  IL 

160  f. ; also  art.  Oon  (Biblical  and  OhristianX  voL  vL  p.  254  f. 

* See  artt.  Dualism. 


^ Allto,  is  summed  up  a system  which,  (or  want  of 

pennitted  to  call  the  Pantheism  of 
Foroe,  or  of  Act,  th«2a  exclusively  assigned  to  Ood,  who  absorbs 
^^^ik**#*^^^^***  ^ whom  alone  it  can  be  ascribed 

‘O' 

This  doctrine  is  obtruded  very  freqaently  in  its 
most  ofl’eusive  form  in  the  Qur’an  : 

Pieaaeth,  and  guideth  whom  He 
pjeoMth  aright.  We  createa  man  upright,  and  then  caused 
Him  to  be  the  vilest  of  the  vile.’  * The  fate  of  every  m».n  have 
we  bound  about  his  neck.' 3 

Such  statements  of  the  doctrine  without  reserve 
or  restraint  might  have  served  as  waminns  to 
Christian  theolo^na 

2.  The  Pauhnc  doctrine.— While  it  is  in  the 
NT  that  the  divine  sovereignty  is  first  dealt  with 
controversially,  the  nnconditaonalness  of  God’s 
action  IS  already  asserted  in  the  OT.  God’s  work 
shall  not  return  to  Him  void,  but  it  shall  accom- 
plish that  which  He  jpleases,  and  it  shall  prosper 
in  the  thine  whereto  He  sends  it  (Is  65^').  In  oon- 
gods,  He  is  in  the  heavens,  and 
hath  done  whatsoever  he  pleased  ’ (Ps  115*).  He 
does  good  and  evil,  and  creates  darkness  and  lieht 
(Is  41»  W 54»«  Am  3*).  For  Him  ‘ the  nations 
are  u a drop  of  a bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance*  (la  40^).  None  can 
binder  His  work,  and  from  Him  none  can  deliver 
(43“).  The  impossible  to  man  is  possible  to  God 
(Zee  8®).  The  relation  of  God’s  action  to  man’s 
activity  was  a subject  of  controversy  in  the  Jewish 
schools,  although  it  is  probable  that  Josephus  was 
accommodating  hixnself  to  Gentile  readers  in  the 
account  that  he  gives  of  the  difference  on  this 
question : 

Esseoes  taught  An  abaolute  fate,  the  Saddueees  utterly 
denied  fat^andthe  Pharisees  struck  out  a middle  ps^  between 
the  two.  For  • the  very  expression  niLoptUwnq,  which  is  utUrly 
impossible  to  any  Jewish  consciousneee,  proves  that  we  have 
at  least  to  deal  with  a strongly  Uellenized  colouring  of  Jewish 
viewa'6 

For  fate  the  Jew  would  put  the  will  of  God. 
Paul,  m his  argument  in  Ro  takes  the  middle 
path  in  asserting  both  divine  sovereignty  and 
human  freedom ; as  an  argumentum  ad  homintm 
be  assumes  that  his  opponents  grant  the  divine 
sovereignty  while  maintaining  human  freedom. 
Had  Cnristian  theologians  recognized  that  Paul 
w^  fighting  Jewish  arrogance  and  exclusiveness 
with  its  own  weapons,  that  the  argument  is  to  be 
treated  as  a whole,  and  a dogma  must  not  be  built 
upon  its  sepaurate  statements,  and  that  the  distinct- 
ively Christian  contribution  is  the  hope  of  a uni- 
ver^  mercy,  they  would  not  have  given  to  the 
doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  the  {Mace  that  in 
their  systems  they  have  assigned  to  it,  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  teaching  of  the  NT  as  a whole,  and 
even  inconsistent  with  the  general  trend  of  Paul’s 
theology. 

* The  argument  oonaisti  of  three  main  propoeitiona : (1)  Ood 
is  absolutely  free  to  elect  or  reject  individuala  or  nations  ac- 
cording to  His  own  will  (ix.  l>29);  (2)  the  Jewish  people,  by  its 


Jew  and  OentOe  in  His  grace (xLX’* 

In  dealing  with  the  first  proposition  * he  shows  how  in  the 
history  of  the  ehoeen  people  the  principle  of  God’s  unconditional 
election  haa  been  af^n  and  again  aaeerted,  and  repels  the 
charge  of  injustioe  by  appealing  to  God’s  owm  words,  m which 
He  claims  freedom  in  all  His  acta.  While  rebuidns  the  arro- 
gance of  the  creature  In  queetioning  the  acta  of  the  Creator,  be 
)Iunts  the  edge  of  his  argument  somewhat  by  i^uing  that 
God  has  used  HU  freedom  to  show  mercy  rather  than  Judg- 
meoL  The  form  of  the  argument  U not  beyond  criticism ; 
Paul's  exegesis  cannot  be  accepted  as  strictly  hUtoricaL*  But, 
as  regards  the  substance,  we  cannot  escape  the  difficulty  by  say- 


1 Quoted  from  W.  O.  Palgrave  by  S.  M.  Zwemer,  In  Arabia : 
the  Cradle  of  Jdam,  Edinburgh,  London,  and  New  York.  1900. 
p.  172f. 

3 Quoted  in  Muir,  The  Coran,  ed.  London,  1903,  p.  62. 

3 Joe.  Ant.  xju.  v.  9 ; Schurei,  HJR  u.  ll.  14  f. 

4 A.  B.  Qarvie,  Romane  (’  Century  Bible  *X  Edinburgh,  1901 

p.  206. 
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Inj  that  Paul  has  In  riew  only  the  hiatorical  fat«  of  a nation, 
lor  he  asserts  unequivocally  God’s  freedom  in  elating  or  wject- 
Inff  individuals.  We  must  Insist  that  *it  is  not  the  Ohristian 
oonoeptioD  of  Qod  which  dominates  the  discussion  * ; that 
does  not  carry  out  his  prindple  with  riforous  logic,  since  he 
shrinks  from  affirming  tiiat  God  fitted  the  vessels  of  wrath  unto 
destruction,  and  admits  that  God  endured  them  vdth  moon 
lozur-suffering,'  and  that  *the  metaphor  of  the  potter  Itsw 
fiarifwia  the  argrument,*  for  * the  potter  does  not  use  the  clay  wU- 
fuUy,  but  makes  of  each  lump  what  it  is  fitted  to  beoome. 
Apart  from  this  argument  in  Eo  9-11,  there  are  paseagea  In 
which  Paul  asserts  * a doctrine  of  election  as  regards  OhristiM 
beUevers  (Eo  8*^.  Eph  The  aim  of  this  t^hing  i^ 

however,  to  give  the  believer  assurance  that  his  relation  to  God 
does  not  be^n  in  time  with  his  faith  in  God’s  grace,  but  is 
deeply  rooted,  fimoly  fixed,  in  the  eternal  will  of  God.  . . . Pam 
does  not  teach  that  Qod  foreknows,  foreordains,  or  elects  any 
man  unto  eternal  death.  TOie  respoxisibUity  for  that  he  throws 
on  the  man  hlmselL*  * 

We  mast  not  ascribe  to  Paul  the  deductions  of 
a too  ruthless  logic,  which  infers  that  whom  Grod 
does  not  elect  He  rejects,  as  he  was  concerned  not 
with  the  speculative  problem  of  the  relation  of 
divine  sovereignty  and  human  freedom,  hut  solely 
with  the  practical  assurance  of  God’s  unchanging 
grace. 

3.  Aug^ustinlanism.  — Neither  Paul’s  theolo^ 
nor  even  his  personal  experience  accounts  wholly 
for  Augustine’s  position ; nis  previous  philosophic^ 
training  must  he  taken  into  our  reckonmg.  While, 
as  with  Paul,  it  is  man’s  entire  dependence  on 
God’s  grace  that  He  seeks  to  magnify,  yet  he,  in 
his  controversy  with  Pelagianism,  develops  t^ 
practical  assurance  into  a speculative  doctrine 
which  virtnally  denies  man  all  freedom,  and  even 
transforms  constraining  grace  into  compelling 
force,  fixing  man’s  destiny  solely  by  the  eternal 
wUl  of  God. 

* sinful  man  depends,*  ssye  B.  B.  W&rfleld,  * for  hie  recovery 
to  grood  and  to  uod,  entirely  on  the  free  grace  of  God ; this 
grace  ie  therefore  indispensable,  prevenient,  irresistible,  inde- 
fectible ; and,  being  thus  the  free  grace  of  God,  must  have  lain, 
in  all  the  details  oflts  conference  and  working,  in  the  intention 
of  God  from  all  eternity.*  > 

* From  the  linfulness  and  impoten<^  of  all  men,*  says  G.  P. 
Fisher,  * Augustine  deduced  the  doctrine  of  unoondltlonal  pre- 
destination. They  who  believe  in  the  Gospel  with  a sa^ng 
faith  are  not  merely  elected  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  heaven^ 
reward;  they  are  elected  to  be  the  redpiente  of  faith  (cm 
PfxsduL  Sanctorum,  87,  c.  18).  Faith  iteeu  is  the  gift  of  God. 
All  others  are  left  In  their  sine — left  to  perish.  They  are  not 

Sredeetinated  to  sin,  but  rather  to  the  punishment  which  sin 
eserves,  from  which  they  are  not  saved  by  electing  grace. 
The  number  of  the  elect  is  fixed  (ds  Correp^  Grot.  c.  18). 
It  is  predetermined  in  the  plan  of  God.  But  not  all  believers 
are  of  the  elect.  Perseverance  in  the  new,  holy  life  is  the  gift 
of  God,  and  is  bestowed  on  that  portion  of  believers  to  whom 
God  in  His  insomtable  wisdom  chooses  to  grant  it.*  * 

While  Angnstinianism  triumphed  over  Pelagian- 
ism,  yet  the  Church  did  not  accept  it  in  its 
entirety,  for  this  emphasis  on  free  grace  is  in 
inherent  antagonism  to  the  Church’s  doctrine  and 
practice  of  * works.* 

* As  over  against  the  Pelagians,*  sa^  Warfield,  * the  Indispens- 
ableneas  of  grace  was  quicluy  estabuahed ; as  over  against  the 
Semi-Pelagdans,  its  preveoience  was  with  almost  equM  rapidity 
made  good.  But  tnere  advance  paused.  If  the  neoeenty  of 

Sent  grace  was  thereafter  (after  the  second  Conned  of 
, 629)  the  established  doctrine  of  the  Ohuroh,  the  ir> 
ility  of  this  prevenient  graoe  waa  put  under  the  ban, 
and  there  remained  no  place  for  a oomplete  “ Augustinianism  ** 
within  the  Ohurch,  as  Qottechalk  and  Jansen  were  fully  to 
dleoover.’* 

4.  The  Reformers. — ^Augnstinianiam  was  revived 
at  the  Reformation.  Luther  in  his  controversy 
with  Erasmus  * affirmed  in  almost  reckless  lan- 
guage the  impotence  of  the  human  will.  G^*b 
agency  was  asserted  to  he  the  oniverssJ  cause. 
His  will  was  declared  to  be  subject  to  no  law,  hut 
to  he  the  foundation  of  right.  Predestination  was 
declared  to  he  nnconditional  and  to  include  as  its 
objects  the  lost  as  well  as  the  sav^*  He  did  not 
attack  Melanchthon,  however,  when  he  propounded 
J Qar\ie,  Studies  of  Paul  and  his  Gospel,  London,  1911.  pp. 
241-243. 

* Oarvie,  Eomans,  p.  224. 

* Art.  Acoostikk,  vol.  ii.  p.  224». 

4 Eiai,  of  Christian  Doctrine,  Edinburgh,  1890,  p.  191 L 
a BRB  U.  224*. 


the  doctrine  of  synergism  (g.v.) — a co-operation, 
however  subordinate,  of  the  human  will  with 
divine  grace  in  conversion.  In  truth  he  himself 
had  not  a consistent  doctrine.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  affirmed  *that  God  from  eternity  desires  the 
salvation  of  all  men,’  and,  on  the  other,  the  truth 
nearest  his  heart  was  ‘ that  salvation  is  by  divine 
grace,  without  merit,’  which  he  used  as  a weapon 
against  the  Roman  Catholic  insistence  on  human 
merit. ^ The  doctrine  of  predestination  was  not 
with  Luther,  as  it  was  with  Zwingli,  the  starting- 
point  of  his  theology.  It  was  in  Calvin,  however, 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  sovereignty  found 
its  full  expression  in  a logical  system  of  theology. 

* Calvin  and  OalvinUm,*  says  Fisher,  * emphasise  not  only  the 
freedom,  the  unmerited  character,  of  grace,  but  equally  the 
socereipnty  of  God  in  the  bestowal  of  it.  The  idea  is  that  apart 
from  this  sovereignty  in  the  aelection  of  the  eubjects  of  it,  grace 
would  not  be  grace.  . . . The  peculiarity  of  Calvin's  doctrine  of 
pmdeetination  is  that  it  includes  in  it  the  decree  of  reprobation, 
^ie  the  Lutheran  confessions  exclude.  . . . God  has  once  for 
all  determined  *'  whom  He  would  admit  to  salvation  and  whom 
He  would  condemn  to  destruotion  **  (Calvin,  Iruixtiutes,  m. 
xxi.  n*a 

Goa  does  not  merely  foresee  the  hardening  of  the  heart  of 
the  sinners ; but  Himself  brings  It  about  by  the  withdrawal  of 
His  Spirit  and  by  xising  Satan  to  influence  their  minds  and 
deeds.  'V^y  God  does  this  we  must  not  ask,  as  God’s  will  is 
above  alL  Yet  there  is  a good  and  sufficient  reason  for  every 
divine  decree.# 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  Calvin  is  to  he 
regarded  as  a supralapsarian  or  a snh-  or  infra- 
lapsarian.  The  question  at  issue  was  this:  Did 
the  divine  decree  of  election  and  reprobation  pre- 
cede (in  divine  thonght,  not  in  time)  or  follow 
*the  consideration  of  man  as  fallen’?  While  in 
the  heat  of  controversy  Calvin  seems  to  oommit 
himself  to  the  former  view,  his  more  considered 
judgment  inclines  to  the  latter. 

'Calvin,*  says  J.  Orr,  'always  viewed  election  as  from  s 
**  mass  **  already  in  oondemnation,  while,  of  course,  reoognizinf 
that  the  faU  of  man  also  was  embraced  in  the  providence  of 
0od.»4 

5.  Later  doctrinal  developments. — modifica- 
tion of  Calvinism  which  gave  the  doctrine  of 
divine  sovereignty  less  the  appearance  of  arbitrari- 
ness was  the  doctrine  of  tne  Covenants,  or  the 
Federal  Theology  of  which  Cocceius  in  Holland 
was  the  leading  exponent.  A deduction  fi-om  the 
doctrine  of  election,  which  Calvin  himself  did  not 
make,  was  that  the  Atonement  in  Christ’s  death 
must  he  provided  only  for  the  elect.  Arminianism 
asserted  the  universality  of  the  Atonement,  in 
God’s  intention,  altbongh  it  is  not  actually  effi- 
cient in  all.  A compromise  was  attempted  in 
Amyraut’s  * hypothetic^  universaUsm  * ; the  Atone- 
ment is  for  all,  and  yet  it  is  implied  only  to  the 
elect;  and  this  view  found  wiae  acceptance.*  It 
is  unjust  to  regard  Arminianism  as  simply  a 
reviv^  Pelag^ism,  for  it  taught  an  election  con- 
ditional on  God’s  foreknowledge  of  faith  in  the 
individual,  man’s  dependence  on  God’s  grace  for 
the  ability  to  exercise  saving  faith,  the  necessity 
of  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  good  works, 
the  indispensableness,  hut  not  irresistibility,  of 
grace.  It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  in  detail  the 
subsequent  controversies.  The  * hypothetical  uni- 
versalism*  of  Amyraut,  however,  was  capable  of 
further  development.  If  the  Atonement  avails  for 
all,  can  it  he  God’s  purpose  that  its  efficacy  shall 
be  limited  to  the  elect  because  the  operations  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  producing  saving  faith  are 
limited  to  them  ? The  universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment led  James  Morison  backward  to  the  univers- 
aJi^  of  the  love  of  Gk>d  and  forward  to  the 
universality  of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit:  the 
three  universalities  was  the  battle-cry  of  the  move- 
ment in  Scotland  of  which  he  was  le^er.  He  still 
affirmed,  however,  that  man  was  free  to  choose  or 

I Fiiher,  p.  292f.  * Ib,  p.  800.  » Ib. 

4 Art.  OALvnnsM,  voL  ill.  p.  1822. 

# See  ext.  Oowmaht  ’Eaxoboer. 

# See  art.  Bxpiatiox  axu  ATONXioDfr  (Ohristian). 
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bo  refuse  this  universal  salvation.  Starting  from 
the  conception  of  God  as  Father,  as  given  in  the 
revelation  of  Christ,  and  applying  the  conception 
of  divine  sovereignty  thereto  with  the  same  logical 
rigour  as  did  Cuvinism,  we  should  at  last  reach 
universalism. 

6.  Fatherhood  and  sovereignty. — Every  mono- 
theistic religion  must  affirm  the  divine  sovereignty. 
Apart  from  impossibilities,  metaphysical,  logical, 
and  moral,  God  can  do  whatsoever  fie  wills.  But 
whatsoever  He  wills  depends  and  must  depend  on 
what  God  is.  As  we  conceive  God,  so  must  we 
think  of  the  divine  sovereignty.  If  we  tliink  of 
God  as  Father,  we  must  thmk  of  His  sovereignty 
as  fatherly.  A doctrine  of  divine  sovereignty  that 
ends,  as  do  Augustinianism  and  Calvinism,  m the 
election  of  the  few  and  the  reprobation  of  the  msmy 
has  evidently  started  wrong — not  from  the  Christian 
conception  of  God  as  revealed  in  Christ,  but  from 
a conception  of  sovereignty  that  in  every  cotm try 
to-day  which  enjoys  any  measure  of  constitutions 
liberty  would  be  repudiated  as  false.  Even  a sover- 
eign to-d^  does  not  wield  absolute  and  arbitral^ 
power.  Tne  doctrine  of  election,  it  is  argued  in 
its  favour,  has  its  roots  in  the  sense  of  man*s  im- 
potence, and  his  dependence  on  God  for  every 
good ; but  is  it  in  a cnild’s  trust  in  the  father  or  a 
subject’s  submission  to  a sovereign  Must  we  not 
admit  that,  while  the  former  attitude  wm  nob 
absent,  yet  it  was  the  latter  that  was  dominwt, 
when  the  religious  assurance  was  developed  into 
the  speculative  doctrine  ? But  dc«8  not  the 
religious  consciousness  need  to  be  allied  with  the 
moral  conscience,  which  no  less  clearly  and  firmly 
affirms  man’s  responsibility  and  liberty  ? The  con- 
ception of  God’s  Fatherhood,  which  implies  man’s 
moral  affinity  as  well  as  his  relimous  community 
with  God,  involves  that  God  will  so  exercise  His 
sovereigpoity,  on  which  man  depends,  as  not  to 


deprive  him  of  his  liberty.  It  is  no  abrogation  of 
the  divine  sovereignty,  but  only  an  exercise  of  it 
accordant  with  His  Father hooa,  if  He  allows  the 
activity  of  His  will  in  dealing  with  men  to  be  (^n- 
ditioned  by  the  acts  of  their  wills.  Such  a view 
of  the  divine  sovereignty  forbids  the  deduction 
from  God’s  Fatherhood  made  by  universalism ; but 
it  does  leave  us  the  hope  that  the  Father  who 
created  man  in  His  likeness  and  for  fellowship, 
despite  man’s  sin,  has  such  resources  in  Hiiubelf, 
ratmnal,  righteous,  and  gracious,  as  will  at  last, 
not  by  the  compulsion  oi  force,  but  by  the  con- 
straint of  love,  make  His  Fatherhood  sovereign  in 
mankind. 

LnsjuLTnaa — See  the  works  dted  in  the  footnot^  

Alfred  E.  Gabvib. 

SPACE, — The  various  ideas  which  have  histori 
cally  prevailed  regarding  the  nature  of  space  are 
commonly  regarded  as  so  many  detached  view^ 
independent  of,  and  mostly  in  conflict  with,  each 
other.  In  this  article  we  propose  to  consider  them 
from  a different  standpoint,  and  to  regfurd  ^h  of 
those  opinions  or  doctrines  as  contributing  an 
important  factor  or  element  in  the  one_  true  con- 
ception of  space.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  scarcely 
a view  or  theory  which  has  been  put  forward  regard- 
ing space  that  does  not  express  some  important 
aspect  of  the  truth.  , , r i 

X.  History.— (a)  Greek  philoscmhy. ^In  early 
Greek  philosophy  the  concept  of  space  w con- 
founded with  that  of  matter,  at  any  rate  by  the 
Pythagoreans,  J.  Burnet  says: 

•The  Pj'thoeorcant,  or  •ome  of  them,  certainly  Identjfled 
air  wili  the  void.  This  la  the  beginning,  but  no  more  than 
the  beginning,  of  the  conception  of  abstract  apace  or  ex- 
tenaion.'! 

It  still  remains  true  that  the  most  recent  dm 
cussions  as  to  the  nature  of  space  turn  upon  the  , 
relations  bety'een  the  two  concepts,  space  and  li.  «o. 

1 Barlp  Orftk  PhUoaophy,  pt.  1.,  London,  l»la,  p.  6L  I F.  8U. 


matter,  and  the  objects  which  they  denote.  ^ In 
modem  speculations  it  is  no  longer  the  air,  it  is 
the  ether,  that  is  confounded  with  the  void. 

The  first  important  conception  of  space  which 
we  have  to  notice  is  that  of  Plato.  It  is  not 
necessary,  for  this  purpose,  to  enter  upon  a dis- 
cusmon  of  the  different  interpretations  which  have 
been  given  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  in  recent 
times.  Whether  we  adopt  the  objective  view  of 
the  Ideas,  as  the  hypostatization  of  the  universal, 
attributed  to  Plato  by  Aristotle,  or  the  more  sub- 
jective interpretation  of  Henry  Jackson  and  R,  D. 
Archer-HlncU  hosed  on  the  later  dialogues,  or  that 
older  view  of  St.  Augustine,  and  in  modem  times 
of  Cousin,^  which  combines  both  these  interpreta- 
tions, in  none  of  these  cases  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  Platonic  space  essentially  aflected.  Plato  in 
his  speculatioos  seems  to  have  travelled  a road  the 
reverse  of  that  travelled  by  Fichte.  ^ ^ the  latter 
began  with  an  Ego  which  was  suspiciously  finite, 
ana  ended  with  an  Absolute  which  had  very  few 
of  the  characters  of  Ego-hood  {IMu^)  about  it,  so 
Plato  began  with  an  Absolute  which^  continned 
itself  into  a world  of  ideas,  and  ended  in  a world- 
soul  and  a demiurge. 

Space  Plato  apeaka  of  In  the  Tinumtt  aa  * the  recep^a,  and 
aa  It  were  the  nurae,  of  all  becoming.*  *•*  * It  bchovea  that  which 
ia  fitly  to  recelN'e  many  timea  over  iia  whole  extent  llkeneaaea  of 
all  things,  that  la,  of  all  eternal  exlaiencea,  to  be  itaelf  natur^ 
without  part  or  lot  in  any  of  the  forma.  Therefore  the  mother 
and  recipient  of  creation,  which  ia  visible  and  by  aiw  aenae 
perceptiole,  we  must  call  neither  earth  nor  air  nor 
water,  nor  the  comblnatlona  of  these  nor  the  elementa  of  wWch 
they  are  formed ; but  we  shall  not  err  in  atfimung  It  to  be  a 
viewless  nature  and  formleaa,  all  receiving,  in  some  maimer  m^ 
bewildering  and  hard  to  comprehend,  partaking  of  the  ^ 
telligible.'*  ‘This  being  so,  we  must  ^ee  ttet  there  ia  f^ 
the  unchanging  idea,  unbegotten  and  Imj^riahable,  neither 
receiving  aught  into  itself  from  without  nor  itae  f entering  mto 
aught  Ae,  mviaiblc,  nor  in  anywiae  pmcepUble-even  that 
whereof  the  contemplation  belongs  to  ^oughc  Second  la  that 
which  is  after  it  and  ia  like  to  it,  senaibla,  created,  ever 

in  motion,  coming  to  bo  in  a certain  place  ^d  again  from 
thence  perishing,  apprebenrible  by  opinion  with  aeMUen. 
And  the  uilrd  Idnd  la  space  everlasting,  admitting  not  daa^c- 
tion,  but  affording  place  for  all  things  that  oome 
itself  apprehensible  without  aenaation  by  a sort  of  bastard 
reasoning,  hardly  matter  of  belief.  It  is  with  this  in  view  that 
dreaming  we  aay  that  all  that  exists  must  be  in  some  n^aoe  and 
flUisg^me  spaoe^  and  that  what  is  neither  on  earUi  nor  in 
heaven  anywhere  is  nought.*^ 

To  some  extent  there  can  bo  no  question  ^th 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  this.  Space  is  te 
]^to  ‘ the  other,*  w^at  in  the  Platonic  philosophy 
takes  the  place  of  th^rima  riuUeria  in  the  Aristo- 
telian philosophy.  Tnia  interpretation  has  be^ 
completely  established  by  Zeller,®  ^ough  the 
opposite  view,  which  makes  primordial  matter 
different  from  space,  was  still  maintained  by 
Gomperx.®  But  here  a subtle  difference  of  mter- 
preti^ion  arises,  which  has  a close  connexion  ^^'ith 
recent  philosophy.  We  may  adopt  a subjective 
view  with  Ritter,^  and  hold  that  the  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  ideal  and  the  sensible  m ‘ a 
mere  relation  to  the  sentient,’  and  still,  as  Zeller 
points  out,®  the  resulting  view  of  matter  can  be 
adopted,  with  slight  modifications  apart  from  that 
theory.  The  Platonic  theory  of  matter  is  then,  in 
effect,  as  Zeller  says,  identiesd  with  that  of  If  ibniz. 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  Plato  adopted  by 
Archer- Hind,  according  to  whom  apace,  though  the 
substrate  and  recipient  of  the  images  of  the  ide^, 
is  only  ‘ the  law  of  our  finite  nature  which  ordains 
that  we  shall  perceive  all  objects  as  extended  m 


space,*  and  depends  on  a subjective  view  of  the 
Ideas,  which,  following  Jackson,  Archer-Hind 
1 Dm  vraif  du  beau,  et  du  bian,  bk.  iv.,  Paris,  1868. 

• Archer-HliKJ,  Timatut,  London,  1888,  p.  171. 

• /to  179.  fv-JP-  f. 

B Plato  and  the  Older  Academy,  Eng.  ir.,  London,  IflfTfi,  eh. 

• Greek  Thinken,  Eng.  tx.,  London,  1001-12,  ULMfl. 

7 Hist.  AneUnt  JPaifowmAy,  Eng.  or.,  Oxford  and  Loodon. 
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adopts.  It  is  difiFerent,  however,  if  an  objective 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  Idea  is  taken,  as  was 
done  by  Maguire  in  his  Essav  on  tho  Platonic  Idea.^ 
Maguire’s  theory  is  indeed  classed  by  Zeller *  * along 
with  Ritter’s,  and  regarded  as  exposed  to  the  same 
criticism.  But,  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
objectivity  of  the  Idea,  Maguire’s  view  of  the 
8u Diectivity  of  space  approaches  much  more  closely 
to  tne  modem  * theory  of  objects  ’ of  Meinong  and 
his  school.  Spatial  entia  are  crUia  rationis,  which 
may  or  may  not  coincide  with  phenomenal  exist- 
ence. 

With  regard  to  the  remarkable  phrase,  * appre- 
hensible by  a sort  of  bastard  reasoning,  hardly 
matter  of  helief,’  its  significance  will  appear  here- 
after. Here,  however,  we  may  say  that  it  is 
closely  related  to  Plato’s  conception  of  the  world- 
soul.  The  latter  is  compounded  of  the  ideal 
element  and  the  element  of  multiplicity.  It  is 
antecedent  to  the  world  and  yet  in  a way  pre- 
supposes the  element  of  plurality.  Plato’s  theory 
of  space  presents  in  this  way  a close  analogy  to  the 
Hegelian  view,  with  a ditference  characteristic  of 
the  objectivity  of  ancient  philosophy,  as  a^inst 
the  subjectivity  of  modem  philosophy.  In  Hegel 
thoi^ht,  by  reason  of  the  inner  law  of  contra- 
diction, which  is  its  essence,  expels  from  itself  the 
phenomenal  Avorld,  the  out-of-itselfness  of  which  is 
space.  In  Plato  the  ‘otherness’  which  clin^  to 
the  Idea  is  space.  The  contradiction  whi<ni  in 
Hegel  is  inherent  in  thought  is  in  Plato  adherent 
to  the  Idea.  It  is  the  infinite  region  of  dissimili- 
tude. 

Between  Plato  and  Aristotle  there  is  often  neat 
similarity  in  statement ; but  the  actual  thou>^t  is 
altogether  different.  Space  in  Plato  is  matter,  the 
only  matter  there  is.  Aristotle  correctly  repre- 
sents his  master  here.*  But  Aristotle’s  doctrine  is 
rathei*  an  identification  of  space  with  matter.  It 
closely  resembles  the  modem  doctrine  of  relativity 
in  its  more  moderate  forms.  Matter  exists  in  space, 
but  the  space  in  which  it  exists  is  itself  determined 
and  produced  by  the  matter  existing  in  it.  Space 
is  no  antecedent  empty  receptacle,  mto  which  the 
world  and  the  things  of  the  world  are  fittecL  But 
neither  is  it  ‘ soft  ’ ; it  does  not  expcmd  or  contract 
any  more  than  time.  Space  is  ‘ the  first  unmoved 
limit  of  the  containing  body* ; * i,e.,  matter  exists, 
but  exists  with  inherent  spatial  character.  It  is 
the  boundary  of  the  contcuning  body,  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  contained,  that  constitutes  the  spatial 
existence  of  the  latter.  When  there  is  no  contain- 
ing body,  space  does  not  exist ; therefore  the 
umverse  is  not  in  space.  If  there  were  no  con- 
tained, there  would  be  no  boundary;  therefore 
there  must  be  a plenum.  Aristotle’s  doctrine  is 
made  perfectly  clear  by  his  reply  to  Zeno’s  diffi- 
culty— that  space,  not  being  a substance,  would 
have  to  be  in  something  whi^  is  in  apace,  and  so 
on  ad  injinitnin.  To  this  Aristotle  gives  the  reply 
that  spauie  may  be  in  something  else,  as  health  in 
warm  beings  as  a state,  or  warmth  in  body  as  an 
aftection.® 

It  is  in  relation  to  the  well-known  paradoxes  of  Zeno  that 
Aristotle’s  doctrine  attains  its  fall  eimiflcance.  These  para- 
doxes are  based  on  the  contradictions  which  arise  from  aseumina 
the  actuality  of  the  infinitely  small.  'The  Aristotelian  doctrine 
implies  that  matter  is  the  potentiality  of  space.  Matter  is  the 
potentiality  of  actual  existence.  It  is  only  tbroufirh  matter 
passing  into  actual  existence  that  space  exists  as  a realitx’. 
Matter,  as  infinitely  neat  or  inflnltesiraally  small,  is  nothing 
actuaL  It  is  identical  with  pure  potency.  Tthe  infinitely  little, 
the  infinitely  great,  do  not  actually  ^st.  This  contradicts 
recent  mathematical  doctrines  which  treat  the  infinite  as  actual. 
The  views  of  Cantor  and  his  school  have  been  subjected  to 
criticism  on  this  very  point  by  PoincarAO  There  is,  however, 
an  older  line  of  argument  which  seenos  to  be  dedaive  in  favour 


1 London,  1866.  * P.  808. 

* PhyM.  iv.  2 (209»>).  4 Ib.  iv.  2 (212*  201 

» Ib.  iv.  8 (2i0b  22)u 

e SeUnoe  st  mithode,  Paris,  1908,  Eng.  tr.,  London.  1914. 


of  the  Aristotelian  position.  Actual  Is  that  which  has  one  oi 
other  of  two  opposite  determinations,  not  that  which  hovers  In 
unoertainty  between  both.  Consider  the  series  of  OrandL  If 
infinitely  prolonged,  such  a series  may  be  said  to  be  equal  to  0 or 
1.  But  ^either  ...  or*  cannot  be  actual.  Actual  is  that 
which  Is  determinate ; which,  in  aooordanoe  with  the  law  of 
Excluded  Middle,  possesses  one  or  other  of  two  conflicting 
characters ; which  is,  therefore,  something  more  than  the 
potentiality  of  either.  But  this  character  cannot  belong  to  a 
series  wbion  is  incomplete,  whose  last  member  cannot  be  said 
to  be  odd  or  even.  -(•  or  - , i.s.  which  has  no  last  member.  The 
same  reasoning  which  applies  to  series  applies  alro  to  space.  As 
Cantor  himself  has  pointed  out,  the  actual  infinite  has  been  re- 
jected not  only  by  philosophers,  but  sdso  by  mathematicians, 
such  as  Gauss  and  ^uohy.l  The  strongest  support  for  the 
actual  infinite  is  derived  from  the  use  of  convergent  series  in 
mathenoatics.  But,  if  the  opinion  held  by  both  Aug\utus  de 
MorgsLa  and  William  Rowan  Hamilton  be  true— that  the 
mauematical  validity  of  the  summation  of  such  Infinite  series 
does  not  at  all  depend  on  convergence,  as  is  commonly  thought, 
but  on  this  alternation — then  it  may,  on  the  contrary,  be  held 
that  the  true  mathematical  oonoeptlon  is  Uie  potential  infinite.’ 

We  therefoxe  see  in  Ajristotle’s  views  an  advance 
on  those  of  Plato.  To  Plato  space  is  a sort  of 
logical  ejection  from  the  Idea,  possessed  of  no  in- 
dependent existence.  In  Aristotle  it  has  such 
inaependent  existence,  which  it  receives  from  that 
whicn  stands  over  against  the  Idea — the  materia 
jmma.  It  receives  existential  reality  from  the 
latter  and  ceases  to  be  a mere  dialectical  relativity 
of  the  Idea.  At  the  same  time,  Ajristotle’s  doc- 
trine, by  making  the  reality  of  space  thus  dependent 
npon  matter,  anticipates  the  element  of  truth 
underlying  the  modem  theo^  of  relativity. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Stoics*  that  beyond  the 
world  there  exists  an  unlimited  void,  iiie  dis- 
tinction of  the  Epicureans  between  place  (rdwor)  and 
room  (xc^pa),  ana  their  doctrine  of  the  intangible 
nature  or  empty  space*  are  to  be  regarded  as 
important  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  marking 
the  next  great  development  in  the  conception  ol 
space,  as  naving  an  entitative  though  not  sub- 
stantial existence  distinct  from  matter.  According 
to  Plotinus,  the  magnitude  of  things  does  not  pre- 
exist in  first  matter.  First  matter  has  not  bulk, 
but  the  ‘ phantasm  of  bulk  * as  aptitude  for  it. 
First  matter,  by  its  very  indefinitenesa,  stands  in 
an  indefinite  relation  to  ma^^tnde.  It  is  separ- 
ately neither  gmt  nor  small,  but  both  small  and 
great.  Space  is  posterior  to  matter  and  bodies; 
therefore  lx>dies  must  first  be  material  before  they 
can  be  spatial.*  In  these  chapters  there  is  much 
that  anticipates  all  future  speculation  on  the 
subject  of  space.  Plotinus  advances  beyond  Plato 
and  Aristotle ; at  the  same  time  it  is  the  logical 
outcome  of  Aristotle’s  doctrine.  Aristotle  had 
carefully  distinguished  srace  as  something  different 
&om  m atter  ana  form.  Matter  as  pure  potentiality 
is  prior  to  its  expression  in  spatial  existence.  This 
m logically  involved  in  his  doctrine  that  space  is 
in  bodies — ^not  as  contained  in  them,  but  as  an 
^ection.  In  lambliohns  the  aptitude  of  Plotinus 
is  explained  by  the  efficacy  of  the  primal  one.* 
Prod  us  seems  to  combine  this  with  the  opposed 
view  of  Porphyry,  and  even  regards  space  as  a 
body.''  The  problem  of  philosophy  is  to  explain 
how  incorporeal  form  must  necessitate  extension 
and  matter  issue  in  sp^e. 

(6)  Middle  Apas.— The  AJexandrian  school  did 
not  attribute  to  space  an  existence  independent  of 
matter,  outside  the  world.  The  same  position  was 
maintained  by  St.  Augustine.®  This  remains  the 
fundamental  point  of  view  of  the  Aiistotelianism 


1 Cantor,  Letter  to  G.  Enestrfim,  4th  Nov.  1886. 
a See  R.  P.  Graves,  Lijt  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Dublin. 
1882-89,  m.  688-540,  651. 
a Diog.  LeerL  vlL  140.  4 jb.  x.  40. 

« Snneade,  n.  Iv.  Ilf. 

6 8|mplicius,  <n  Prced.  p.  84,  ed.  Basil,  1667,  quoted  by  J. 
Han^,  Pkiloo^hieal  Arrangement*,  London,  1776,  p.  116 ; cL 
t ^^Mherot,  Hitt.  eriL  de  ficcle  d'Alexandrie,  Pans,  1846-51, 

7 Sohclia  in  ArUtoUL,  coU.  O.  A.  Brandis,  voL  vL  of  Opera 
Berlin,  1881-70,  p.  879. 

8 De  Civ.  Dei,  xl.  6. 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  De  Wulf*  attributes  to 
Henry  of  Ghent  belief  in  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  vacuum,  but  only  as  a deduction  from 
hw  theory  of  matter.  But,  within  the  general 
view  of  the  dependence  of  space  or  extension  on 
matter,  what  is  most  significant  for  the  Scholastic 
theory  of  space  is  the  controversy  as  to  the 
principle  of  individuation.  It  is  unnecessary  here 
to  enter  into  the  numerous  theories  put  forward 
on  this  subject  in  mediaeval  philosophy.  It  is 
sufficient  to  consider  the  theory  of  Aquinas,  the 
different  interpretations  of  it,  and  one  or  two  of 
the  theories  opposed  to  it. 

According  to  St.  Thomaa  Aquinas,  the  principle 
of  individuation  is  not  matter  in  general,  but 
materia  siqnata  certia  diTnensionibtts,  i.e.  matter 
lim ited  by  mmensive  quantity.  There  are,  however, 
two  interoretations  of  the  phrase.  According  to 
iEgidio  Colonna  and  others,  it  means  matter 
quantitatively  determined — ^not  the  mere  poten- 
tiality or  capacity,  but  the  actual  determination. 
According  to  Cardinal  Gajetan,  it  means  matter 
endowed  with  the  proximate  power  of  receiving 
such  determinate  quantity.  The  former  interpre- 
tation is  exposed  to  the  objection,  actually  made 
by  the  realists,  that  such  quantitative  determina- 
tion already  implies  the  possession  of  form.  The 
latter  interpretation  enaows  the  materia  prima 
with  a determinate  capacito  or  potentiality.  Now 
the  rival  theory  of  Duns  Scotus  regards  kceeceitas 
as  the  individualizing  principle.  This  difficult 
conception  has  been  explained  by  Rousselot^  as  a 
force  or  active  type  in  matter.  It  is  the  reverse  of 
St.  Thomas’s  tneory  on  the  first  interpretation ; 
but  it  approximate  to  it  on  the  second.  To 
attribute  to  first  matter  a capacity  or  force  prior 
to  its  union  with  form  seems  to  require  a degree  of 
reality  in  matter  apart  from  form.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  difficulty,  Gajetan’s  interpretation  of  St. 
Thomas  finds  favour  with  Neo-Scholastics.* 

The  logical  solution  of  these  difficulties  is  to  be 
found  in  the  theory  of  aptitudinal  extension  put 
forward  by  Suarez,^  that  there  is  in  first  matter  a 

But  no  more 
plain  why  it 
should  he  there.  It  does  not  escape  the  witty 
criticism  of  Geulincx  on  all  these  theories,  that 
quantity  is  like  the  size  used  to  stiffen  the  brims  of 
hats,  without  which  matter  would  become  flaccid 
or  collapse  to  a point.*  Plotinus  had  already 
foreseen  this  criticism  when  he  said  that  matter 
separately  was  ‘ both  small  and  great.* 

(c)  Cartesian  and  Erulish  philosophy. — ^The 
speculations  of  the  later  Scholastics  propped  the 
way  for  the  doctrine  of  Descartes.  Aquinas  had 
held  that  materia  prima  was  numerically  one. 
Suarez*  held  that  numerical  distinction  was  not 
repugnant  to  it ; moreover,  he  also  admitted  that 
the  Scotist  rejection  of  absolute  accidents  that  are 
more  than  modal  could  not  be  philosophically 
disproved.  Add  to  this  that  the  conception  of 
materia  prima,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  synonymous 
udUi  the  occupation  of  ^ace,  is  negative,'^  and  we 
are  led  to  the  doctrine  of  Descartes  that  * extension 

^Uxst,  qf  Mediaval  PAxioiophp,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1909, 
p.  365. 

3 /ifudte  tur  la  philoMophU  dan*  It  Moyen  Age,  Pmria,  1840- 
42,  Ui.  67. 

* Cardinal  Mercier,  Coun  dt  phUoeaphit,  Louvain,  1892-99, 
iL  Mitaphysimu  g^israie,  pp.  78,  80 ; De  Wulf,  ScholoKtidam 
Old  and  New,  tr.  P.  Oofl^,  Dublin,  1907,  p.  108.  See  alao  on 
the  general  Question  J.  B.  Haur6au.  De  lapkUotophie  tctAaetique, 
ParS,  1860,  li.  130-136 ; A.  Stock!,  Guck.  dtr  Philotophit  de* 
MiUelalter*,  Mayence,  1864-66,  n.  L 9 180;  Ueberweg,  Hi*t.  qf 
PhUoeophy,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1874-76, 1.  446  f. 

* Metaphysicc*  Di*putatione*,  disp.  xL  aect.  iv.  15  ff.,  ed. 
Paris,  1619,  li,  878. 

0 Metaphytiea  vera  et  oA  mentem  peripatetieam,  Amsterdam, 
1691,  pt.  L S 4 ; Opera  PAtlosophica,  ed.  J.  P.  N.  Laird,  1892, 
iL  222. 

« MetapA.  Ditv.  dlsp.  xiiL  sect.  xi.  10  (ed.  1619,  1.  304X 

7 Of.  Mansel,  MetapAysia^,  Edinburgh,  1876,  p.  266. 


natnrsJ  tendency  towards  extension, 
than  any  other  Scholastic  does  he  e 


in  length,  breadth  and  depth  constitutes  the 
nature  of  corporeal  substance.*^  It  is  not  an 
identification  of  matter  with  space,  but  of  space 
with  matter.  Extension  is  the  sole  attribute  of 
corporeal  substance;  and  yet  it  is  distinguished 
from  it,  not  by  a r^  distmction,  such  as  exists 
between  substances,  nor  by  a merely  modal  one, 
but  by  a ‘distinction  of  reason.*  Tnis  docs  not 
mean  that  extension  is  anything  distinct  from 
bodies. 

*1  do  not  suppose,*  says  Descartes,  'any  real  qualities  in 
nature  which  may  be  added  to  the  substance  os  litUe  souls  to 
their  bodies,  and  which  oould  bo  seporatod  from  it  by  Divine 
power.'* 

It  follows  from  this  necessa^  inherence  of  exten- 
sion in  matter  that  the  nniverse  is  infinite.  ‘ It 
involves  a contradiction  that  the  world  should  be 
finite  or  bounded.**  The  crux  of  the  Gartesian 
philosophy  is  the  synthesis  of  thought  and  exten- 
sion. This  may  be  attempted  either  from  the  side 
of  thought  or  from  that  of  extension.  The  first 
way  is  that  of  Malebranche;  the  second  that  of 
Spmoza.  According  to  MaJebranche,  there  exists 
in  the  Divine  Intelligence  ‘ intelligible  extension  * 
— the  archetype  of  matter. 

* Qod  includes  within  himself  on  idetU  or  infinite  intelligible 
extension.  For  Ood  knows  extension.  Inasmuch  os  he  bos  mode 
it,  and  he  con  know  it  only  in  himself.  . . . Intelligible  exten- 
sion is  immovable  even  Intelligibly.  . . . But  only  by  it  ore  we 
able  to  see  or  Imagine  actually  bodies  in  movement.' 4 
The  difficulty  in  this  conception  is  thus  put  by 
Kano  Fischer : 


'The  intelligible  extension  can  belong  neither  to  extension, 
for  it  is  intelligible,  nor  to  thought,  for  it  is  extension.'  * 

To  have  escaped  this  contradiction  Malebranche 
should  have  placed  in  the  Divine  Keason,  nut 
extension,  bat  its  intelligibility. 

The  relation  of  the  attributes,  thought  and 
extension,  in  the  philosophy  of  Spinoza  has  re- 
ceived at  least  four  dinerent  interpretationa* 
The  Hegelian  interpretation  regards  the  attributes 
as  something  read  into  the  snbetance  by  onr  minds 
— a view  also  maintained  by  Schwegler  and 
Erdmann.*^  Only  two  interpretations  concern  ns 
here — the  mathematical  and  the  dynamical.  The 
former*  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the  attributes, 
and  consequently  brings  the  substance  within 
each  attribute  according  to  Spinoza’s  own  defini- 
tion : ‘ An  attribute  I understand  to  be  that  which 
the  intellect  perceives  as  oonstitnting  the  essence 
of  a substance.*  The  latter,  brilliantly  advocated 
by  Fischer,  really  separates  the  attributes.  It 
places  the  snbetance  outside  them,  as  it  were. 
They  are  forces  proceeding  from  it.  This  agrees 
with  Spinoza’s  definition  of  substance : * I under- 
sttmd  substance  to  be  that  which  is  in  itself  and 
is  conceived  through  itself.’  The  definitions  are 
inconsistent.  Both  interpretations  are  correct, 
and  are  the  consequences  or  the  inevitable  dialectic 
which  underlies  our  conception  of  space. 

According  to  Leibniz,  space  is  ‘ an  order  of  co- 
existences.’ It  is  * a relation,  an  order,  not  only 
between  things  existing,  but  between  possible 
things  as  if  they  existed.’  According  to  Descartes, 
the  sides  of  a hollow  empty  body  would  touch  each 
other.  Leibniz,  on  the  other  hand,  says : 

*1  distinguish  matter  from  extension,  and  I admit  that,  if 
there  were  a vacuum  in  a sphere,  the  oppooite  poles  in  the 
hollow  space  would  not  on  that  account  touch.  But  1 believe 
that  this  is  a cose  which  the  divine  perfection  does  not  allow.'  * 

Space  without  body  does  not  exist,  and  body  has 


1 Prineipia,  1.  9 63. 

* CKuvre*,  ed.  V.  Contin,  Paris,  1824-26,  lx.  104. 

» Ib.  X.  241. 

* De  la  recAereA*  de  la  vMtt,  Paris,  1674-76,  10b«  ^cloircisse- 
ment,  obj.  hi. ; cf.  his  Bntretient  *u.r  la  .M^taphyeifrue,  i.  iii. 

0 GthcA.  der  neuem  PAilotopkie,  Heidelberg,  1897-1901,  IL  71. 
« Fischer,  li.  371-386.  660-562. 

7 HUt.  qf  PAUo*aphy,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1889-90,  ii.  72,  note. 

* Most  clearly  put  by  J.  Ii.  Stirling  in  bis  tr.  or  Schweflcr’i 
Bandbook  q/ tn*  Hitt,  qf  Philon/phy,  Edinburgh,  1867. 

* Nanveaux  Euai*,  bk.  IL  ch.  13. 
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extensioii  and  is  in  space  by  reason  of  its  passive 
resistance  or  impenetrability. 

* This  primitive  pMsive  power  or  prinoiple  of  reeietance  does 
not  con&t  in  extension  but  In  an  exigency  of  extension.'! 
Leibniz  in  this  language  approaches  very  close  to 
the  aptitudinal  extension  of  the  Scholastics— an 
aj^roach  which  becomes  closer  still  in  the  Sy sterna 
TMologicum,^  Yet  the  dift’erence  is  marked.  To 
the  Scholastic  not  the  materia^  prirruif  but  apti- 
tudinal extension,  is  extensionis  ex^entia.  To 
Leibniz  the  materia  prima  itself^  is  this.  The 
whole  difference  between  Scbolastic  and  modem 
philosophy  lies  in  the  change.  The  Leibniaan 
view  is  finally  formulated  by  Wolf  in  the  definition, 

‘ Spatium  est  ordo  simnltaneomm,  qnatenns  scilicet 
ooexistunt.*  * 

A series  of  writers,  mostly  Enelish,  have  put 
forward  views  affirming  a direct  rwation  between 
the  Deity  and  space.  Some,  as  Henry  More,^ 
have  made  it  one  of  identity— a doctrine  alluded 
to  by  Berkeley  ® and  Leibniz  • and  also  attributed 
to  Jonathan  Edwards.  Newton’  suggests  that 
infinite  space  is  the  sensorinm  of  the  Deity.  More 
definitely,  in  the  general  scholium  at  the  end  of 
the  Principiat  he  says : 

* The  Deity  le  not  eternity  nor  infinity,  but  He  is  etemsl  and 
infinite ; He  is  not  duration  nor  space,  but  He  endures  or  is 
expanded.  He  endures  always  and  is  present  everywhere ; and 
by  existing  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He  makee  duration 
and  space,  eternity  and  Infinity  to  be.' 

Clarke  makes  immensity,  i.e,  infinite  space,  * a 
mode  of  an  essence  of  suDstance  incompr^ensible 
to  ns.*®  These  speculations,  if  they  mean  any- 
thing, are  important  as  asserting  a direct  relation 
between  infinite  intelligence  ana  infinite  space. 

The  main  course  of  English  philosophy  is,^  how- 
ever, concerned  with  the  psychological  question  as 
to  how  we  get  our  knowledge  of  space — a question 
still  unsetUed.  To  Hobbes  space  was  the  phan- 
tasm of  an  existing  thing,  as  existing.®  To  Cnd- 
worth  there  is  no  actual  infinity  of  space,  only  a 
potential  infinity  or  indefinite  increasableness  of 
corporeal  magnitude.^®  According  to  Locke,  we 

fet  the  idea  of  space  through  sight  and  touch. 

'nre  space,  which  is  capable  neither  of  resistance 
nor  of  motion,  he  distinguishes  from  solidity.^ 

*Tbe  ideal  of  primary  qualities  of  bodies  are  resemblanoss  of 
them,  and  thsir  patterns  do  really  exist  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves. 

He  distingxdshes  between  the  idea  of  the  infinity 
of  space  and  the  idea  of  space  infinite.  The  former 
is  nothing  hut  a supposed  endless  progression  of 
the  mind  over  what  repeated  ideas  of  space  it 
pleases.  The  latter  supposes  the  mind  already 
passed  over  and  actnally  to  have  a view  of  all 
those  repeated  ideas  of  space,  which  an  endless 
repetition  can  never  totally  present  to  it,  amd 
carries  in  it  a plain  contradiction.^  According  to 
Berkeley,  ' the  ideas  of  space,  outness,  and  thmgs 
placed  at  a distance  are  not,  strictly  speaking,  the 
object  of  sight.* 

*AU  place  or  exteniion  exists  only  in  the  miDd.'is  * Those 
qualitiee  [extension  and  figure]  are  in  the  mind  only  as  they 


are  i>erceivsd  by  it  [ — that  is  not  by  way  of  mode  or  attrOnUe, 
but  only  by  way  of  td«a.'  ^ 


1 Opera  phUoiophiea^  ed.  J.  £.  Erdmann,  2 pta.,  Berlin, 
1889-40,  p.  486. 

s Tr.  O.  W.  Bussell,  London,  1850,  pp.  114-116. 

* PhUoaophia  prima  Hve  OrUologiOt  Frankfort  and  Leipzig, 
1780-86,  § 589. 

* Snchiridion  Metaphyeieurt^  London,  1671,  ob.  eff.;cf. 
Oudworth,  The  True  JntMectxuil  Syetem  qf  the  Unioeru,  ed. 
J.  Harrison,  London,  1845,  iii.  ^1. 

» WorkA  ed.  A.  O.  Fraser,  London,  1901,  L 828,  Siria^  9 270. 

6 Third  raper  to  Samuel  Clarke,  in  A CoUeeUon  qf  Papera 
which  paued  between  the  late  learned  Mr.  LeibniU  and  Dr. 
Clarke^  London,  1717,  p.  67. 

7 Optica^  London,  1706,  p.  20. 

6 Demcnatration  qf  the  Being  and  AttribuUa  qf  Ood.  London, 
1706,  p.  89.  ^ 

® I)e  Cotyors,  pL  ii.  oh.  vii.  J 2. 

10  The  True  InteUeetual  Syatem  qf  the  UniveraCt  ed.  J. 
Etarrison,  London,  1846,  IL  628. 

I!  BataVt  bk.  ii.  ch.  iv.  i*  Ib.  ch.  vliL  9 15. 

IS  Ib.  ch.  xviL  9 7.  M Mew  Theory  qf  Firion,  9 46. 

I**  Prindplea  qf  Human  Knowledge,  9 67. 
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the  disposition  of  colour'd  points,  of  which  the; 
we  omit  the  peculiarities  of  colour,  as  far  as  po^ble,  and  found 
an  abstract  idea  merely  on  that  disposition  of  points,  or 
manner  of  appearance,  in  which  they  agree.  Nay  even  when 
the  resemblance  is  carry'd  beyond  the  oblects  of  one  sense,  and 
the  Impreseions  of  touch  are  found  to  be  similar  to  those  of 
sight  in  the  disposition  of  their  parts  ; this  does  not  hinder  the 
abstract  idea  from  representing  both,  upon  account  of  their 
resemblance.’® 

The  remarkable  point  in  this  theory  is  that 
somehow  out  of  mere  qualitative  differences  of  two 
senses,  sight  and  touch,  an  idea  of  an  order  of  dis- 
position of  points  or,  as  Hume  afterwards  says,  of 
co-existent  parts'  is  formed,  which  is  the  idea  of 
extension  or  space. 

The  culmination  of  this  whole  subjective  view 
of  raace  is  found  in  the  theory  of  Brown,  Bain,  and 
J.  S.  Mill,  by  which,  out  of  a series  of  muscular 
sensations,  confessedly  only  occupying  time,  length 
of  space,  and  with  it  longitudinal  extension  in 
every  direction,  is  constrnoted,  in  such  a way,  how- 
ever, that  length  in  spsice  is  at  bottom  length  in 
time.  The  difficult  in  this  theory  has  a&eady 
been  perceived  by  Hamilton.®  It  is  briefly ; How 
get  length  in  space  out  of  length  in  time  ? Mill  in 
his  reply  very  properly  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the 
notion  of  simiutaneity  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  already  acquired ; but  his  theory  of  the  syn- 
thesis is  not  satisfactory.® 

The  chief  contribution  of  Reid  to  the  theory  of 
OUT  knowledge  of  space  is  his  theory  of  natural 
signs,  especiMly  those  of  the  third  class.®  This 
theory  is  highly  suggestive,  and  resembles  Lotze’s 
theory  of  local  signs,  without  the  petitio  principii 
involved  in  the  very  name  of  the  latter.  What  is 
wanted  is  an  analysis  of  these  signs  and  an  explana- 
tion of  how  it  is  that  certain  sensations  of  sight 
and  touch  should  be  able  to  act  as  such — what  it 
is  in  them  that  constitutes  the  sign. 

(d)  Kant. — ^The  most  prominent  theory  of  space 
in  modem  philosophy  is  mat  of  Kant.  According 
to  Slant,  spsu^e  is  not  an  empirical  concept  which 
has  been  derived  from  external  experience.  The 
reference  outward  of  sensations  and  their  repre- 
sentation as  out  of  and  near  each  other  pre- 
suppose the  representation  of  spi^ : space  is  a 
necessary  representation  a priori  lying  at  the 
basis  of  all  external  intuitions.  It  is  not  a dis- 
cursive or  general  concept  of  the  relations  of  things, 
but  a pure  intuition.  Space  is  represented  as  an 
infinite  given  quantity ; apace  does  not  represent 
any  property  <w  things  in  themselves,  nor  them- 
selves in  their  relation  to  one  another,  i.e.  no 
determinations  of  objects  in  themselves.  Space  is 
nothing  else  than  tine  form  of  aU  phenomena  of 
external  sense.®  Space  is  empirically  real  with 
regard  to  all  possible  external  experience.  It  is 
transcendentally  ideal  as  regards  things  in  them- 
selves. By  means  of  this  theory  Kant  undertakes 
to  explain  the  a priori  synthetical  principles  of 
geometry,  and  it  is  this  claim  that  is  contested  at 
the  present  day.  In  a paper  in  Mind^  entitled 
* Gk>ing  Back  to  Kant,*  the  present  writer  pointed 
out  that  the  synthesis  involved  in  a priori  know- 
ledge is  not  explained  by  Kant ; it  is  only  assumed 
as  already  existing  in  the  mind.  In  this  respect 
the  recent  reaction  against  Kant*s  doctrine  is 

I Prindplea  qf  Human  Knowledge,  9 49. 

* A Treatiae  of  Human  AToturi/bk.  i pt.  ii.  9 Ifi-  . 

* The  Wwka  of  Thomas  Beids,  ed.  W.  mrnilton,  Bdinbargh, 
1849,  p.  860. 

* J.  S.  MUl,  An  Exam,  qf  Sir  W.  HamUton^e  PhOoa^y 
London,  1866,  ch.  xiii. ; Bain,  The  Senaea  and  the  InteUeot*,  do 
186^ _p.  876. 

9 TF^ka  of  Beid^,  p.  121 L 

® Critique  of  Pure  Beaaon,  pt.  i.  ‘Tramoendentol  iEsthetic, 
MOt.  L ' of  Spaoe,'  99  2-A. 

1 1x-  0884]  274  a. 
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relatively  justified  ; though  the  attempt  to  reduce 
mathematics  to  analytical  trutlis  cannot  succeed, 
this  synthetic  reference  must  itself  be  explained. 

In  England  Kajit’s  doctrine  of  space  was  main- 
tained  by  Hamilton  and  Mansel ; but  Hamilton 
also  asserted  an  a posteriori  perception  of  exten- 
sion as  distinct  from  the  a priori  form  space.  ^ 
This  is  the  perception  of  a great  truth.  But,  to 
make  it  such,  it  must  be  shown  how  the  texture  of 
a priori  thought  is  interwoven  with  spatial  reality. 

In  a one-«id«<I  form  somethin^  like  this  is  to  be  found  in 
deductions  of  space  In  i>ost-Kantian  idealism.  The  meet 
remarkable  is  that  of  Fichte.^  He  here  expresses  Tcrbally  the 
principle  which  we  have  bad  in  view  throusfhont  this  article : 
'No  space,  without  oonstniction  of  it,  notwithstanding,  not 
space,  but  only  its  oonsciouaness  is  thereby  to  be  prMuoed 
(ideal  relation] ; no  construction  without  presupposing  it  [real 
relation].'  Further  on  he  says  we  should  never  get  space  out  of 
os  if  we  had  it  not  in  us. 

To  Schelling,  too,  space  is  nothing  bat *  *an  action  of  the 
intelligence. * ' We  can  define  space  as  arrested  time,  time  as 
flowing  snaoe.'* 

Premsely  the  same  determinations  are  found  in  Hegel: 

* This  immediate  xinity  of  space  and  time  is  already  the  ground, 
through  which  they  are ; for  the  negation  of  space  is  time.^ 

' The  past  and  future  of  time,  as  Imng  In  nature,  u space.' 

In  other  words,  space,  if  it  is  the  abstract  out-of-itself  nesa  of 
nature,  is  In  constant  process,  a sort  of  ideal  movement,  like  a 
vector  in  quaternions ; but  this  movement  ie  time.  Conversely, 
this  movement  constant  deposits  itself,  as  it  were,  in  space. 
For  the  rest,  Hegel,  like  Aristotle,  Descartes,  and  Ltioniz, 
regards  space  as  always  filled : nor  esm  a space  be  shown  that  is 
distixxgulshed  from  its  filling.* 

2.  Laws  of  thought  and  the  concept  of  space. — 
We  have  now  surveyed  the  views  of  the  great 
thinkers.  Herbart  and  Lotze,  Schopenhauer  and 
Hartmann,  really  only  repeat  or  m<wify  previous 
philosophical  standpomts.  It  remains  that  we 
sum  the  resolts  of  this  history.  It  is  not  any 
intelligible  or  subjective  space  that  stands  over 
against  or  generates  objective  space,  but  intel- 
ligence or  thought  itself  acting  according  to  its 
own  laws.  What  are  those  laws  ? They  may  be 
described  as  the  well-known  laws  of  Identity, 
Contradiction,  and  Excluded  Middle.  The  ele- 
ments in  sensation  out  of  which  thought  constructs 
space  are  its  most  abstract  features  — identity, 
difference,  relation.  But  here  a difficulty  presents 
itself.  Grasamann  truly  says : 


* The  concept  of  apace  can  in  no  way  be  produced  by  thonghc, 
but  always  stands  over  against  it  as  a given  thing.'  He  adds  : 

' He  who  will  m^w^A^n  the  oppoeite,  must  undertake  the  task 
of  deducing  the  necessity  of  toe  three  diroentions  of  space  from 
the  pure  laws  of  thought— a task  the  solution  of  which  presents 
ItaeU  aa  impossible.*  * 

We  accept  both  these  positions  of  Grassmann — 
that  space  must  be  mven  over  against  thought; 
that  it  cannot  be  got  &om  the  pure  laws  of  thought 
alone.  We  go  farther ; we  say  that  the  pure  laws 
of  thought  themselves  cannot  oe  got  from  thought 
alone  ; m other  words,  that  the  ^f-diremption  of 
thought  cannot  take  place  apart  from  space  and 
time.  This  means  that  abstract  thought,  space, 
and  time  are  all  correlative.  This  involves  the 
apparent  circle  that,  while  space  receives  its  deter- 
minate character  from  thought,  the  latter  is  again 
determined  by  the  former.  It  has  therefore  to 

§ resuppose  as  prior  to  itself  what  itself  has  pro 
uce<L  But  this  is  what  this  whole  history  has 
taught.  This  is  Plato’s  ‘ bastard  reasoning.*  This 
is  that  aptitudinal  extension  which  has  to  be  pre 
supposed  as  the  basis  of  that  actual  extension  which 
it  IB  not,  but  which  it  produces.  This  is  the  source 
of  that  double  interpretation,  mathematical  and 
dynamical,  to  which  the  attributes  of  Spinoza 
equally  lend  themselves.  The  psychological  analy- 
sis of  the  English  school — Locke,  Berkeley,  Hume, 
Brown,  and  Mill — acquires  a new  meaning  when 
considered  as  the  anuyais  not  only  of  processes 
I Lectures  on  Metaphysics  and  Logie,  Edinburgh,  1869-50,  iL 
114. 

> Works,  Berlin,  1846-45,  U.  00-04. 

» Wsrke,  Stuttgert,  1855-51,  i.  UL  475. 

* Werke,  Berlin,  1832-40,  vn.  1.  44.  47,  67,  51. 

® Die  Ausdshnungelehre  v.  IBtUfl,  Lelpdg,  1878,  p.  xxill. 


taking  place  in  the  individual  mind,  but  also  of 
universM  relations  of  thought  and  being. 

3.  The  three  dimensions. — It  remains  to  touch 
upon  the  problem  of  the  three  dimensions  Seeing 
that  spaces  of  more  than  four  dimensions,  as  well 
as  non-£uclidean  spaces  generally,  involve,  aa 
spoc^  no  internal  contradictions — i.e.,  the  geo- 
metries based  upon  them  are  internally  consistent 
— ^it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  derive  the  three 
dimensions  from  the  mere  principle  of  contradic- 
tion. 

Leibniz ' seeks  to  derive  the  three  dimensions  of 
space  from  the  impossibility  of  more  than  three 
straight  lines  which  cut  in  a point  being  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  This  has  been  objected  to 
by  Kant  on  the  ground  that  it  involves  a circle. 
Kant  himself  conceived  the  pc^ibility  of  two  other 
proofs — one  from  the  simplicity  of  tne  three  first 
powers  of  numbers,  which  he  rejects ; another, 
and  a highly  interesting  one,  from  the  fact  of 
substances  in  the  existing  world  acting  on  each 
other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  square  of  the 
distance.*  A proof  with  which  he  seems  scarcely 
satisfied  himself,  and  which  seems  at  bottom  not 
different  from  that  of  Leibniz,  has  been  put  for- 
ward by  Lotze.*  Hegel  confines  himself  to  saying 
that  the  necessity  of  three  dimensions  rests  on 
the  nature  of  the  notion  or  concept.*  Wliewell® 
gives  a proof  from  the  fact  that  each  portion  of 
space  has  a boundazy,  and  is  extended  both  in  the 
direction  in  which  its  boundary  extends  and  also 
in  a direction  from  its  boundary.  A derivation 
from  the  concept  of  motion  similar  to  some  of  the 
foregoing  has  been  put  forAvard  by  Schmitz- 
Dnmont.* 

The  fact  that  none  of  these  attempts  is  satis- 
factory— all  seem  to  involve  petitio  principii — 
shoula  not  preclude  us  from  recognizing  that  they 
may  be  on  the  right  track.  The  present  writer 
believes  that  a proof  may  be  derived  from  the 
imaginary  symbol  <s/- 1 combined  with  the  concept 
of  order.  A more  satisfactory  proof  is  the  follow- 
ing. By  far  the  most  important  and  orimnal  con- 
tribution to  our  subject  is  the  memoir  by  A.  B. 
Kempe,  * On  the  Theory  of  Mathematical  Form,* 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
SocieW,  for  1886,^  with  supplementary  paper, 

* The  Subject- Matter  of  Exact  Tnooght,*  in  l/cUure, 
December  18th,  1890.  In  the  art.  ‘ The  Theory  of 
Mathematical  Inference  * in  the  Arnerican  Mathe- 
matical Monthly  for  Jan.  1900  the  present  writer 
said: 

*Mr.  KamTM  hM  shown  that  between  the  mathematloal 
theory  of  points  and  the  logicsd  theory  of  statements,  a strik- 
ing correspondence  exists.  Between  tne  laws  defining  the  form 
of  a system  of  points,  and  those  defining  the  form  of  a system 
of  statements,  perfect  sameness  exists  with  one  exception. 
The  former  is  subject  to  a law  to  which  the  latter  is  not  soDject. 
It  is  suflBcient  here  to  my  that  it  is  the  law  "which  expreeees 
the  fact  that  two  straight  lines  can  only  cot  onoe." 

From  these  conclusions  we  msy  drew  the  converse  Inference 
that  the  laws  which  govern  geometrical  theory  oan  be  deduced 
from  logical  or  purely  analytic  principles,  taken  in  conjunction 
ndth  that  law  In  which  the  form  of  a system  of  points  differs 
from  the  form  of  s system  of  statements.  We  have  now  to  ask. 
Is  there  anythii^  omitted  from  the  form  of  a system  of  state- 
ments as  contemplated  by  Mr.  Esmpe,  or  by  the  ordinary  logic 
(and  there  is  oomplete  agreement  between  themk  which  would 
acoount  for  the  absenos  of  the  parUcular  law  which  distinguiahea 
geometrk^  theory?  1 think  there  is.  Mr.  Eempe  to  orasr  to 
effect  bis  asMmllstioa  of  the  logical  to  the  geometrical  theory, 
and  In  particular  In  explaining  the  prooesssa  of  immediate 
Infersooe,  has  introducea  two  oonatanU  which  play  the  same 
part  in  the  logical  theory  that  the  **  absolute  ’*  does  in  geo- 
metry. He  entitles  them  *'  truism  **  and  " falsism  **  respectively. 
It  is  oy  relation  to  these  that  such  logical  relations  as  oontrs^ 
riety,  sub-oontrarie^,  sub-alternation,  analogous  to  the  metri- 
cal relations  of  points  in  geometry,  axe  determined.  He  considers 


1 Besais  de  thiodioie,  Amsterdam,  1710,  0 361  ; cf.  1 105. 
s Werke,  ed.  K.  Boeenkrmns  and  F.  W.  SehubeA  I«1psig, 
1838-4^  T 26  S7 

» JfeTopX.  bk.  U.  ch.  II.  1 135.  * Werke,  viL  I,  48. 

* Hxst.  sf  Scientifta  Ideae^,  London,  1868,  I.  97. 

• Beit  Raum,  Leipsig,  1875.  t YoX.  elxxvii.  p.  L 
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**  truisms  " and  **  falsisms  ” as  propositions  or  statements  stand- 
ing In  the  system  of  statements  on  the  same  footing  with  aU 
omer  statements.  In  reality  this  is  not  so.  The  truism  and 
falsism  of  Mr.  Kempe  are  res^y  the  laws  of  Identity  and  Contra- 
diction in  disguise,  and  every  synthetic  sUtement  or  propor- 
tion expresses  more  than  what  these  laws  require.  The  principle 
that  a real  proposition  refers  to,  or  U a synthesis  with,  som^ 
thing  more  th^n  itself,  is  as  old  as  Aquinas,  and  is  indeed 
the  rundamental  principle  which  makes  our  thinking  depend- 
ent on  experience.  It  is  the  non-reoognltion  of  tws  which 
prevents  Mr.  Kempe  from  evolving  the  relation  of  nonooUinearity 
from  the  relation  of  a truism  and  Calsira  to  each  other, 
which  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  done,  if  it  were  true  that 
these  propositions  could  rank  pari  passu  with  all 
propositions.  A truism  is  not  as  such  a true  proportion. 
Apart  from  the  postulate  of  syntheeia,  no  logical  relation 
exists  between  the  truism  and  falsism.  Contradictories  are  in 
this  case  compatible,  as  Venn  and  Kant  before  him  have 
pointed  out. 

If  these  views  be  true,  I believe  It  ought  to  be  possible  to 
deduce  the  properties  of  shiclidean  space,  not  from  the  analyti- 
cal laws  of  thought,  but  from  the  pure  postulate  of  synthesis, 
when  subjected  to  conditions  arising  from  these  laws.  The 
pMtuIate  can  be  shown  to  involve  two  things— <1)  Infinity,  (2) 
^ necessary  relation  or  oonneotion  of  what  Mr.  Kempe  styles 
truism  and  falsism  equivalent  to  Boole's  i a(l— Z)bO.* 

This  pure  postulate  of  synthesis  is  identical  with 
that  presupposition  of  the  real  existence  of  space 
which  intfSligence  has  to  make  as  being  prior  to 
the  very  act  by  which  it  ideally  determines 
space. 

LrmaTURX.— In  addition  to  the  references  quoted  in  the  art. 
see  ; T.  K.  Abbott,  Sight  and  Touchy  Londom  1804  : W.  H.  S. 
Monck,  Spao€  and  Virion,  do.  1872;  J.  H.  Stirling,  Sir 
WUHam  HamUton,  do.  1866;  W.  Wundt,  Orundxuge  der 
phytiologUchen  Ptychologie^y  Leipzig.  1898,  ch.  li. ; W.  Jsjnes, 


trU^  Leij^g,  1877 ; 

Couturat,'!^  PrinoipM  dss  matrUmatiouett  rax^l906, 
*Appendice  sur  la philoeophie  des  mathtoaaaqaes  de  Kant*; 
A- «.  WTiitchead,  An  JBnguirp  eoneeming  the  Prineiplea  (if 
PoburaL  KnenoUdga,  Cambridge,  1919. 

Gbokge  J.  Stokes. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT.— The  philosophy  of 
Herbert  Spencer  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the 
Victorian  era.  It  is  dominated  by  two  funda- 
mental principles:  (1)  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
which  was  defended  by  Spencer  several  years 
before  Darwin’s  researches  were  published  ; (2)  his 
conception  of  political  and  social  freedom,  which 
was  so  powerful  a factor  in  political  thought  during 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century.  It  so  nappene^ 
therefore,  that  the  predominant  interests  of  his 
mind  were  just  those  which  most  markedly  cap- 
tured public  attention  during  his  life.  His  intense 
conviction  and  high  intellectual  qualities  natur- 
ally brought  him  to  the  front  as  the  leading 
exponent  of  the  progressive  ideas  of  his  time  ; and 
the  change  which  subsequently  overtook  those 
ideas  sinmarly  involved  a great  decline  in  his 
influence.  The  natural  growth  of  Spencer’s  mind 
was  in  close  h€umiony  with  the  spirit  of  the  times 
in  which  he  flourished.  His  philosophic  principles 
luxuriated  in  a congenial  soil  and  atmosphere; 
they  drew  to  thems^ves  the  whole  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  emotional  vigour  of  his  mind ; at  an 
early  age  he  began  to  live  in  his  ideas ; philosophy 
more  and  more  absorbed  his  life ; and  the  extern^ 
movements  and  incidents  of  his  career  are  of  little 
interest.  The  real  life  which  he  lived  was  the 
subjective  life,  which  is  best  recorded  by  a descrip- 
tion of  his  philosophy. 

X.  Life- — Spencer  wu  bora  at  Derby  on  27th  April  1820,  eon 
of  a school  teacher  of  strong  rsdiciJ  views  in  politics  and 
Quaker  tendencies  in  religion.  The  father,  like  tine  son,  was 
characterized  by  extreme  Independence  of  thought  and  action, 
and  Spencer's  education  was  of  an  unusual  character.  He  was 
taught  little  of  the  ordiziary  sublecta  of  a school  curriculum ; 
but  his  natural  powers  of  thought  and  observation  were  de- 
veloped by  his  father's  method  of  directing  him  in  the  way  of 
self-education  and  of  learning  to  find  for  himself  the  answers  to 
the  questions  and  problems  set  him.  Thus  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  he  had  received  no  instruction  in  English  history  or 
biography,  or  in  the  English  language,  and  next  to  nothing  in 
Latin  or  Greek.  He  had,  however,  some  acquaintance  with  the 


1 George  Boole,  An  Inveatigation  qf  tha  Latoa  qf  Thought, 
London,  1854,  p.  49. 


rudiments  of  physics  and  chemistry,  in  which  his  father  was 
specially  interested ; he  had  picked  up  some  natural  history ; 
he  was  backward  for  his  age  m most  subjects,  except  perhaps 
geometry,  on  which  his  father  placed  much  reliance  as  an 
educational  discipline.  In  short,  his  education  was  latgely 
neglected  ; but  such  as  he  received  was  carried  out  on  principles 
which  in  recent  times  have  come  into  favour  among  the  leading 
authorities  on  education.  For  a year  or  two  he  was  subjected 
to  a somewhat  more  intensive  braining  at  the  hands  of  his 
uncle,  Bev.  Thomas  Spencer,  a well-known  social  reformer  and 
temperance  agitator  of  the  tune.  But  when  his  official  educa- 
tion was  ooDCluded  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  the  only  subject  in 
which  he  had  attained  an  average  standard  was  maUiematlcs. 

Spencer  began  life  as  an  assistant  schoolmaster  at  Derby: 
but  after  three  months  an  opening  occurred  on  the  London  and 
Birmingham  Bailway,  and  be  determined  to  enter  upon  the 
career  of  a civil  engineer.  For  three  or  four  years  he  was 
employed  upon  the  railways  which  were  then  being  rapidly 
constructed.  He  developed  a strong  interest  in  mechanics, 
and,  when  in  1841  his  enj^eering  work  temporarily  came  to  an 
end,  he  turned  joyfully  to  the  prospect  of  living  by  mechanical 
inventions.  But  these  for  the  most  part  met  with  no  com- 
mercial success,  and  after  a while  he  determined  to  seek  his 
fortune  in  literature.  In  1842  he  wrote  a series  of  letters  to  an 
advanced  dissenting  organ  called  Tha  N<mo(n\f<)rrniat,  maintain- 
ing the  view  that  police  administration  and  the  preservation  of 
Older  were  the  sole  duties  of  the  State,  to  the  exclusion  even  of 
preparedness  for  war,  which  he  then  regarded  as  wrong  hotii 
for  offensive  and  for  defensive  purposes.  After  several  j'ears 
spent  ill  casual  political  writing  and  in  engineering,  Spencer  at 
length  in  1848  became  sub-editor  of  Tha  SooTwmiat  at  a salary 
of  100  guineas  a year,  with  free  bedroom  and  attendance  at  its 
offices  In  the  Strand.  He  became  friendly  with  John  Chapman, 
the  publisher,  at  whose  adriaa  be  met  George  Henry  Lewes  and 
many  more  of  his  later  friends,  including  Qeorge  Eliot,  with 
whom  he  was  soon  on  terms  of  intimacy.  About  this  time  he 
also  made  the  acquaintance  of  Huxley  and  Tyndall. 

In  1860  Spencer  began  to  win  a literary  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  his  first  book,  Social  Statioa,  the  main  doctrine  of 
which  was  the  same  as  he  consistently  maintained  throughout 
his  life— the  limitation  of  the  functions  of  government  to  the 
bare  minimum  of  maintaining  order  at  home  and  resisting 
aggression  from  abroad.  Thereafter  be  found  admittance  to 
many  of  the  leading  reviews ; one  of  hfs  most  interesting  articles, 
wbi(m  appeared  in  the  Laadar  of  20th  March  1862,  dealt  with 
*The  Development  Hypothesis,*  in  which  he  advocated  a theory 
of  evolution,  seven  years  before  the  publication  of  Darwin’s 
Origin  of  Spaeiaa,  In  1863  Spencer  resigned  his  position  on 
Tha  Eoonomiat,  hoping  to  earn  a sufficient  livelihood  through 
writlx^  for  reviews.  In  1866  he  published  bis  first  philosophical 
work.  Tha  Prindplaa  qf  PaydMogy,  which  was  attacked  m 
Tha  Jfational  Ravtato  for  its  atheistic  tendendes,  but  otherwise 
reoeived  little  attention.  During  the  writing  of  this  work 
Spencer's  health  permanently  broke  down,  and  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  he  was  a victim  of  neurasthenia,  which  severely  cur- 
tailed his  hours  of  work ; its  chief  symptom  was  an  Inveterate 
insomnia. 

In  1868  Spencer  drew  up  bis  scheme  for  * A System  of  Philo- 
Bophy  * ; and,  to  secure  an  income  whUe  writing  it,  he  decided 
to  issue  it  in  quarterly  instalments  to  subscribers  at  2s.  6d.  for 
each  instalment  of  80^  pages.  In  England  and  America  about 
600  subscribers  were  obtained ; but  tne  work  was  carried  on 
amid  great  financial  difficulties,  and  was  more  than  once 
threatened  with  stoppage.  For  many  years  Spencer’s  life  is  a 
mere  record  of  ill-health,  notwithstanding  which  volume  after 
volume  continued  to  appMr.  He  lived  mainly  in  boarding-houses 
in  London  till  1888,  when  he  took  a house  with  three  maiden 
ladies  in  St.  John's  Wood.  His  most  intimate  friends  were  his 
fellow-members  of  the  famous  X Olub,  and  he  became  a regular 
habitat  of  the  Athenssnm  Club.  The  publication  of  the 
* System  of  Philosophy'  was  ooncluded,  after  occupying  86 
years,  in  1896.  Already  for  many  years  public  recognition  had 
been  secured,  and  a chorus  of  public  oongratulation  followed. 
In  1898  he  removed  to  Brighton,  where  be  oied  on  8tb  Dea  1903. 
He  was  oremated  at  Qolaexs  Green  without  any  religious  cere- 
mony, and  his  ashes  were  interred  in  Hlghgate  Oemetery. 

2.  Works. — Spencer’s  writings  as  finally  pub- 
liehed  tire  contained  in  20  volumes,  inclnding  the 
two  volumes  of  Autobiography,  In  addition  he 
published  two  small  volumes  of  his  father’s — one  a 
System  of  Lucid  Shorthand  (1893),  the  other  an 
Irvoentionod  Geometry  (1892)  for  the  teaching  of 
children.  He  published,  moreover,  during  his  life- 
time eight  folio  volumes  of  Descriptwe  Sociology 
(1873-81),  consisting  of  cutting  selected  from 
numerous  books  of  travel,  describing  the  manners 
of  primitive  peoples.  These  served  as  a basis  for 
the  generalizations  of  his  Principles  of  Sociology. 
Two  further  volumes  have  been  published  (1910) 
since  his  death,  and  also  a posthumous  pamphlet 
Against  the  Metric  System  (1904),  an  earlier 
edition  of  which  he  included  in  Various  Fragments 
nL897,  * 1900).  ^me  unimportant  writings  of 
Spencer  are  included  in  the  authorized  Life  and 
Letters  by  David  Duncan.  Of  Spencer’s  twenty 
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volumes  ten  are  devoted  to  his  ‘System  of  Syn- 
thetic Philosoi^hy.*  They  are  as  follows : 

(1)  First  Principles.^ — ^This,  the  opening  volume 
of  the  philosophy,  is  divided  into  two  parte,  of 
which  pt.  i.,  * The  Unknowable,*  sets  forth 
Spencers  religious  and  metaphysical  views.  He 
attempts  to  establish  a reconciliation  between 
science  and  religion,  by  accepting  as  the  funda- 
mental truth  that  factor  which  they  both  possess 
in  common,  viz.  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  some 
ultimate  cause  of  phenomena  — some  profound 
mystery  which  lies  at  the  back  of  the  universe 
and  ‘from  which  all  things  proceed.*  This  ulti- 
mate mystery  he  terms  ‘the  Unl^owabl^*  and 
he  separates  himself  from  religion  in  denying  to 
it  any  attributes  of  personality,  or  immortality, 
or  any  moral  bearing.  Since  it  is  unknowable, 
these  qualities,  he  says,  cannot  be  predicated  of 
it.  And  yet,  with  strange  inconsistency,  he  goes 
on  to  affirm  that  it  is  infinite  and  absolute,  omit- 
ting to  explain  how  that  which  is  absolute  can 
be  the  cause  of  (thus  entering  into  relation  with) 
the  phenomena  of  the  knowable.  However  that 
may  be,  Spencer  presents  this  ‘ Inscrutable  Exist- 
ence* as  his  substitute  for  religion.  He  himself 
regarded  it  with  reverence,  ana  considered  that 
the  religion  of  the  future  would  take  the  form  of 
a passive  contemplation  of  ‘the  Unknowable.* 
N^dless  to  say,  this  reconciliation  between  science 
and  religion  has  been  accepted  by  neither  party. 
Science  moves  in  the  sphere  of  matter  and  energy, 
and  has  no  interest  in  ultimate  metaphysical 
existences.  Beligion  does  not  accept  a logical 
formula  as  a substitute  for  a God  — a formula 
barren  of  emotional  content  and  with  no  moral 
colouring. 

The  second  part  of  First  Principles  deals  with 
‘the  Knowable.*  Spencer  takes  the  two  physical 
laws,  Indestructibility  of  Matter  and  Conservation 
of  Energy,  combines  them  into  one  under  the  title 
‘Persistence  of  Force,*  and  formulates  it  as  the 
widest  generalization  of  Philosophy,  from  which 
all  the  minor  laws  of  science  may  tneoretically  be 
deduced.  He  then  proceeds  to  his  doctrine  of 
evolution — not  organic  evolution  only,  but  uni- 
versal evolution.  He  observes  that  all  matter  and 
energy  is  in  a permanent  state  of  change  or  flux  ; 
and  he  sets  forth  the  laws  according  to  which  this 
flux  everywhere  proceeds — ^in  the  development  of 
nebulse  to  solar  systems,  the  formation  of  the 
earth  and  geologic  change  generally,  the  evolution 
of  animals  ana  plants,  tne  mind  of  man,  the 
development  of  nations  or  societies,  and  all  social 
instatutions.  This  all-embracing  law  of  universal 
evolution  is  stated  in  the  last  edition  of  First  Prin- 
ciplts  as  follows : 

* BvolutSon  ia  &d  integratloD  of  matter  and  ooooomitant  dis- 
•Ipation  of  motion ; during  which  the  matter  paesee  from  a 
relatively  indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a relatively 
definite,  coherent  hetero^neity  1 and  during  which  the  retained 
morion  undezgoee  a parcel  traziaformation.'  ^ 

It  is  easy  enough  to  perceive  that  such  a formula 
does  describe  the  main  outlines  of  the  course  of 
change  during  the  transformation  of  a nebula  into 
a system  of  stars  and  planets ; so  also  do^  it  cover 
the  naked  - eye  appearance  of  evolution  from 
Amoeba  to  man,  and  the  development  of  the 
embryo  in  animals  and  plants.  Even  if,  as  Spencer 
endeavoured  to  prove,  it  ia  a correct  statement  of 
the  course  of  all  change  in  all  spheres  of  human 
art  and  knowledge,  tne  question  still  remains. 
How  far  is  it  significant?  Btes  it  the  profound 
philosophical  importance  that  he  attributed  to  it  ? 
All  that  can  be  said  at  present  is  that,  after  more 
than  half  a century,  it  has  proved  to  be  heuristi- 
cally  barren.  Spencer’s  case  would  perhaps  have 
been  stronger  ii  he  had  loft  his  formula  as  an 
X Lozidon,  1863,  «1900 ; popular  ed.,  2 vola.  Ifiia 
» II.  S21  (pop.  ed.). 
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inductive  ^neralization.  But,  not  content  with 
this,  he  endeavoured  to  rive  it  greater  finality  and 
deeper  significance  1^  aeduction  from  the  ‘ Per- 
sistence of  Force.*  In  this  attempt  he  certainly 
exceeded  the  range  within  whicn  deduction  is 
legitimate.  The  remaining  sections  of  the  philo- 
sophy are  mainly  and  overtly  the  applications  of 
the  law  of  evolution  to  the  various  departments  of 
human  knowledge.  He  passed  over  astronomy 
and  geology  as  being  relatively  simple,  and  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  the  or^nic  realm. 

(2)  The  Princi^es  of  biology. ^ — The  application 
of  the  law  of  evolution  to  living  organisms  brought 
Spencer  into  close  connexion  with  tlie  whole 
Darwinian  movement.  He  was  one  of  the  vexy 
small  minority  who  warmly  believed  in  organic 
evolution  and  defended  it  in  public,  years  before 
Darwin  and  Wallace  announc^  their  discovery  of 
natural  selection,  to  which  Spencer  in  his  Prtnci>pf0« 
of  Biology  first  ^ve  the  sdtemative  name  of  ' sur- 
vival of  the  fitt^t.*  In  the  absence  of  this  factor, 
Spencer  imagined  that  inheritance  of  acquired 
characters  was  sufficient  by  itself  to  account  for 
the  whole  phenomenon  of  organic  evolution.  He 
beUeved  that  the  environment  exerts  direct  and 
immediate  action  on  individuals  (which  of  course 
it  does) ; he  believed  also  that  the  use  or  disuse  of 
its  org^s  by  any  individual  leads  to  the  growth  or 
reduction  of  those  organs  (which  is  equally  undeni- 
able) ; but  he  also  held  that  these  modifications 
of  individual  structure  are  passed  on  by  heredity, 
and  that  their  summation  through  many  genera- 
tions can  thus  account  for  the  evmution  of  species. 
Of  the  latter  doctrine  there  remains  to  the  present 
d^  no  evidence  whatsoever.  It  must  therefore  be 
amrmed  that  Spencer,  though  right  in  his  belief  in 
organic  evolution,  was  totrily  WTong  in  his  con- 
ception of  its  method.  On  the  discovery  of  natural 
selection,  he  immediately  embraced  the  new  theory, 
holding,  however,  that  it  was  applicable  chiefly  to 
primitive  forms  of  life.  He  consistently  defended 
to  the  end  of  his  life  the  doctrine  that  acquired 
chsuracters  are  inherited,  and  that  this  is  an 
adjuvant  factor  in  evolution.  In  the  nineties  he 
carried  on  a long  and  vigorous  controversy  with 
Weismann  on  the  subject. 

Other  features  of  The  Principle  of  Biology  were 
his  definition  of  life  as  ‘ the  continuous  adjustment 
of  intemri  relations  to  external  relations*;  a 
theory  of  heredity  as  being  due  to  * constitutional 
unite,’  larger  than  molecules,  but  smaller  than 
cells,  which,  like  the  mole<mle8  of  a crystal,  were 
possessed  of  a fixed  ‘polarity’  and  tended  to  fall 
into  an  arrangement  characteristic  of  the  structure 
of  the  species  ; finally,  a doctrine  of  the  antagon- 
ism between  individuation  and  reproduction. 
These  theories  still  possess  considerable  interest 
and  value. 

(3)  The  Principles  of  Psychology*  — This  is 
perhaps  the  mosE  original  and  important  of  the 
philosophic  series.  It  introduced  into  psychology 
for  the  first  time  the  idea  of  evolution,  which  runs 
through  the  whole  work,  although  first  published 
four  years  before  the  Origin  of  Specif,  But  it 
suffers  again  from  the  emphasis  laid  on  inheritance 
of  acquired  characters  as  the  main  factor  of  mented 
evolution.  Thus  one  of  the  most  important 
theories  of  the  work  is  that  in  which  Spencer  by 
the  aid  of  this  factor  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
compromise  between  the  empirical  and  the  trams- 
cend^tal  schools.  Locke  affirmed  that  all  in- 
telligence was  the  product  of  experience  by  the 
inrividual.  Kant,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted 
that  intelligence  was  an  innate  endowment. 
Spencer  put  forward  the  attractive  theory  that 

1 London,  2 vola,  1864-67,  r«T.  ed.,  1896-09. 

9 The  1ft  ed.,  London,  1865,  wm  in  1 roL  ; find  ed.  la  t vole 
1870-72;  41809. 
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inteUig^nce  is  in  cill  cases  originally  ba^d  on  ex- 
perience, bnt  that  the  experience  may  be  inherited, 
so  that  individuals  are  in  fact  bom  with  innate 
powers  of  intelligence.  In  other  words,  intelli- 
gence is  a priori  tor  the  individual,  but  aposteri- 
ori  for  the  race.  Plausible  as  this  theory  first 
appeared,  it  has  not  stood  the  test  of  later  Icnow- 
l^ge.  The  theory  now  most  w'idely  held  is,  not 
that  intelligence  gradually  becomes  instinctive 
and  automatic  in  3ie  course  of  generations,  but 
that  it  is  formed  out  of  automatic,  reflex,  and 
instinctive  actions  by  increasing  composition  and 
complexity. 

Spencer  analyzed  mind  into  ‘ feelings*  and  ‘rela- 
tions between  feelings.*  The  fundamen^  proofs 
of  thought  is  the  recognition  of  similarity  or  dis- 
similarity between  two  successive  states  of  con- 
sciousness. In  this  doctrine  he  closely  approached 
the  sssociationist  school. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  realism  versus  idealism, 
Spencer  Mgan  by  inquiring  what  is  the  test  of 
truth.  He  concluded  that  the  ultimate  test  of  the 
truth  of  any  proposition  lies  in  our  inability  to 
conceive  its  ne^tion.  This  test  he  called  ^ the 
universal  postulate,*  which  is  involved  in  every 
link  of  a chain  of  argument  or  reasoning.  Now 
the  theory  of  idealism,  he  says,  is  based  upon  a 
chain  of  reasoning  with  many  links,  and  therefore 
as  many  applicauons  of  the  universal  postulate. 
The  theoiy  of  realism,  on  the  other  hand,  being  a 
direct  deliversmce  of  consciousness,  involves  but 
one  application  of  the  universal  postulate;  and 
realism  is  by  so  much  the  more  probable  theory 
than  idealism.  Spencer  thus  confessed  himself  a 
realist,  though  with  the  proviso  that  the  only 
fundamental  reality  is  ‘the  Unknowable,*  of  which 
all  phenomena  are  but  manifestationa.  In  this 
amended  form  he  called  his  doctrine  ‘ transfigured 
realism.*  Few  persons  in  these  days  would  accept 
it,  and  a doubt  must  be  expressed  wnether  Spencer, 
intent  as  he  was  on  his  own  line  of  thought,  ever 
really  appreciated  the  arguments  of  Berkeley  and 
Hume. 

(4)  The  Frinciptes  of  Sodolo^.^ — This  is  the 
longest  single  division  of  the  philosophy,  the  multi- 
tudmous  facts  contained  in  it  being  drawn  from 
the  tables  of  the  Descriptive  Sociology.  The  chief 
conclusions  reached  are  that  societies  fall  into  two 
main  categories,  the  militant  and  the  industrial, 
which  are  in  strong  contrast  to  one  another.  The 
former  type  is  characterized  by  compulsory  co- 
operatioi^  the  latter  by  voluntary  co-operation. 
In  the  militant  type  of  society  government  rami- 
fies through  every  Dranch  of  a citizen’s  activities, 
individual  liberty  is  narrowly  restricted,  the  lives 
and  actions  of  men  are  severely  controlled  by  the 
State.  In  the  industrial  type  of  society,  on  the 
other  hand,  individual  liberty  is  highly  developed, 
the  functions  of  the  State  are  limited  within  narrow 
boundaries,  the  regime  of  contract  has  superseded 
the  regime  of  status.  The  militant  type  is  adapted 
for  war,  and  is  found  where  wars  are  frequent ; 
the  industrial  type  is  a product  of  peace.  With 
the  militant  type  Spencer  finds  associated  many 
of  the  personal  vices  of  mankind,  whereas  the 
virtues  are  associated  with  the  industrial  t^e. 
He  further  subdivides  the  militant  type  into  that 
which ispureW military  and  that  whim  is  social- 
istic. The  ^ fundamental  resemblance  between 
these  two  arises  from  the  wide  extension  of  govem- 
mental  organization  in  each,  by  contrast  vnth  the 
individual  liberty  of  the  industrial  type.  Ho 
holds  that  the  difierence  of  purpose  for  which  that 
organization  exists  in  the  two  cases  cannot  ob- 
scure their  fundamental  similarity. 

Of  the  other  doctrines  of  The  Principles  of  Soci- 
ology the  most  important  perhaps  are  those  oon- 

1 VoL  L,  London,  187®,  nsSS ; voL  iL,  1882 ; voL  UL.  1880 


tained  in  the  ‘Data*  and  in  the  ‘Inductions,’ 
which  form  pts.  i.  and  ii  respectively  of  the  work 
In  the  former  the  origin  of  all  forms  of  religious 
worship  is  traced  to  ancestor-worship.  In  the 
latter  an  analogy  is  drawn  in  extreme  detail 
between  the  in(nvidual  organism  and  the  social 
organism. 

(5)  The  Principles  of  Ethics.^ — This  work  was 
regarded  by  Spencer  as  the  flower  of  his  whole 
plmosophy.  His  ethical  principles  are  based  both 
on  evolution  and  on  hedonism.  Moral  conduct, 
he  says,  is  that  which  conduces  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  life,  whether  of  the  individual  or  of  the 
species,  or  of  social  life.  A system  of  morals 
snould  therefore  be  founded  on  a true  doctrine  of 
the  evolution  of  life.  But  the  ends  of  life  are  in 
eneral  furthered  by  happiness.  The  pursuit  of 
appiness,  with  certain  notable  exceptions,  ia 
advantageous  to  survival ; had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  species  would  long  ago  have  become  extinct. 
Hence  an  ethics  of  evolution  is  also  an  ethics  of 
hedonism.  The  happiness  to  which  Spencer  refers 
is  of  course  mainly  that  derived  from  the  higher, 
and  not  the  lower,  emotions. 

In  * The  Ethics  of  Individual  Life,*  dealt  with  in 
pt.  iii. , Spencer  emphasizes  man’s  duty  to  himself 
sa  distinct  from  his  duty  to  his  neighbours.  He 
should  take  sufficient  rest,  and  attend  to  his  health 
and  amusements  ; dereliction  from  these  duties  is 
a breach  of  moral  principle.  Spencer  opposed  a 
life  of  undue  self-denial,  arguing  that  wnolesome 
forms  of  enjoyment  are  demanded  by  ethical 
principles. 

The  culminating  portion  of  the  work,  however, 
is  in  pt.  iv.,  entiUed  ‘Justice,’  in  which  Spencer 
defined  the  duties  of  the  State  with  respect  to  its 
component  individuals.  He  starts  from  the  theory 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  In  every  society 
the  most  vigorous  and  strongest  members  will,  if 
unimpeded,  achieve  most  success,  and  will  thus 
multiply  and  hand  on  their  qualities  to  future 
generations.  The  weaker  strains  will  fail  and 
gradusdly  die  out.  Society  will  thus  be  gradually 
purged  of  its  weaklings,  and  the  race  will  loie 
earned  on  by  the  most  efficient.  The  maintenance 
of  this  law  was  regarded  by  Spencer  as  of  cardinal 
importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  species.  In  order 
that  its  effects  might  be^  most  fully  realized,  there- 
fore, he  urged  that  individuals  must  be  as  far  as 
possible  emancipated  from  all  interference  by  the 
State.  They  must  be  left  to  reap  the  natural 
rewards  of  tneir  modes  of  life.  Clearly,  however, 
the  doctrine  of  liberty  cannot  be  rendered  absolute ; 
for  then  crime  would  be  unrestrained,  and  the 
highest  success  might  be  attained  by  a career  of 
robbery  and  fraud.  The  freedom  of  tne  individual 
must,  therefore,  be  limited  by  the  State  just  in  so 
far  as  is  necessary  (and  no  more)  to  preserve  the 
like  freedom  for  eve^  other  individual.  Spencer’s 
formula  is : 

‘Every  man  is  free  to  do  that  which  he  wfllt,  provided  he 
infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man.*  • 

The  practical  results  deduced  by  Spencer  from 
this  formula  are  that  the  proper  functions  of  the 
State  are  limited  to  two  tl^gs  only : (1)  preven- 
tion of  foreign  aggression,  for  which  pur^se  an 
army  and  navy  must  be  maintained,  and  (2)  pre- 
vention of  crime  at  home,  i.e.  prevention  of  aggres- 
sion by  individuals  on  one  another.  He  interprets 
the  phrase  ‘ individual  aggression  * with  consider- 
able latitude;  thus  loud  street  noises  are  to  be 
regarded  as  an  aggression  which  should  he  sup- 
pressed ; so  also  keeping  a house  in  an  insanitary 
condition,  to  the  danger  or  annoyance  of  neigh- 
bours. But,  outside  hm  formula,  all  other  unoer- 

1 Two  vola,  London,  1892-98.  * The  D»U  of  Ethics/  forming 

pt.  L of  voL  1.,  was  originally  published  separately  in  1870. 
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takings — auch  as  education,  the  post  office,  road- 
making — are  regarded  as  outside  the  province  of 
government.  Spencer  urges  that,  if  the  State  had 
never  embarked  on  these  activities,  thev  would 
have  been  carried  on  by  corporations  of  private 
individuals,  and  for  the  most  part  far  more  effi- 
ciently than  they  are  at  present.  Leaving  aside 
Spencer^s  formula  of  justice,  and  the  corollaries 
wnich  he  drew  from  it,  the  essence  of  his  ethics  is 
tiiat  individual  freedom  should  be  brought  to  the 
highest  point  consistent  with  social  order.  He 
recognized  that  all  these  conclusions  ^y  be 
abrogated  in  time  of  war,  and  he  was  an  inveter- 
ate hater  of  all  war.  He  held  that  peace  was  an 
inviolable  condition  of  social  prosperity  and  pro- 
gress ; that  war,  other  than  defensive  war,  was 
the  most  abominable  of  all  crimes. 

While  thus  reducing  the  functions  of  TOvemment 
to  those  of  merely  maintaining  a social  condition 
in  which  natural  selection  could  work  unhampered, 
Spencer  was  far  from  asserting  that  the  severi^  of 
the  process  shoidd  not  be  tempered  by  philan- 
thropic sentiment  Accordingly  he  concludes  his 
^rinciplu  Ethics  with  two  sections  devoted  to 
* Negative  Beneficence  * and  * Positive  Beneficent, 
in  \3iich  he  describes  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  business  and  social  relations  of  men  should  be 
redeemed  from  the  hardships  of  a crude  struggle 
for  existence.  Poor  relief,  e.^.,  though  no  busmess 
of  the  State,  should  be  undertaken  by  pnvate 
persons.  The  relations  of  employer  and  employed 
should  be  governed  not  only  by  economic  pressure, 
but  also  by  a proper  infusion  of  humane  and  phil- 
anthropic sentiment  This,  however,  Spencer  con- 
siders outside  the  province  of  law ; and  the  miunc- 
tions  of  ‘beneficence*  axe  to  be  enforced  only  by 

^^ThU^m^^<^cnd  of  the  ‘Synthetic  Philosophy.* 
It  is  sufficiently  obvious  without  further  eminent 
why  Spencer  has  now  passed  so  much  out  of 
fashion.  In  the  sphere  of  politics  the  dominating 
note  has  now  become  equality  rather  than  liberty. 
It  is  very  possible  that  Uberty  may  once  agam 
become  a political  ideal,  but  hardly  m the  form  in 
which  Spencer  prewhed  it  The  gr«»t  jnd 
OU8  conceptions  which  lie  at  the  back  of  his  ethics 
were  worked  out  by  him  into  fomulae  too  nmow 
and  precise  to  contain  them.  Moreover,  not  un- 
naturally, the  work  itself  is  apt  to 
its  practical  conclusions ; these l^g  re]cc^,  the 
fundamental  conceptions  tend  likewiM  to  be  con- 
signed to  oblivion.  It  is  unfort^te  that  Spencer  s 
fine  conception  of  human  freedom  should  be  wn- 
demned  wholesale,  merely  because  he  ^ oftra 
applied  it  in  a dogmatic  and  unsatisfactory 
manner. 

Besides  the  Mn  rolmnes  of  pMles<ghy.  8peo^  ^ 

Other  volume*.  Three  of  the*e  oont^  h^  Suayi.  scu^^ 
Polxtical,  and  Speeulative  (1867-74). 


rood  education.  It  etrongly  ioeists,  moreover,  on  non-ooemive 
method*;  it  ie  in  this  sphere  that  Spencer**  aentlmenU  of 
liberty  have  found  the  widest  acceptance. 

Lrr*aaTcra*.--Tbe  two  xnidn  anthoride*  on  Spenwr**  life  are 


JbITnJLTUU.«-‘*XOe  VWO  xximui  Ikuwonuo*  VM  4Jj^4avp*ia  • ***•  •*« 

An  Autobiography,  2 vola,,  London,  1904  ; and  David  Duncan, 
Tho  Lif«  and  oj  Serbort  Sponeer,  do.  1908.  Apart  from 

these,  the  only  complete  treatment  of  Spencer**  life  an^work* 
from  the  mo<lem  etandpoint  I*  the  present  writer*  fferterf 
Spencer,  in  the  •erie*  ‘ Maker*  of  the  Nineteenth  Oentu^. 
London,  1917.  In  that  volume  will  be  found  a complete  biblio- 
rraphy.  both  of  Spencer**  own  work*  and  of  the  work*  by 
others  who  have  dealt  with  him.  HUOH  CLLIOT. 

SPERONIST.^— This  is  the  name  by  which 
the  Cathari  (see  art.  Albiqenses)  were  known  in 
Italy  in  the  13th  cent. , and  they  are  thus  designated 
in  a law  of  the  emperor  Freaerick  n.,  A.D.  1234 
(Mansi,  Concilia,  Venice,  1759-98,  xxiiL  5W). 
Charles  Schmidt  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  probably 
derived  from  Sperone,  an  Italian  town  in  Piedmon^ 
whose  bishop.  Robert  of  Sperone,  along  with  his 
followers,  had  embraced  the  dualistic  theory  of 
the  Manichaans  {Hist,  et  doctrine  la  sects  des 
Cathares  on  Albigeoia,  Paris,  1849,  iL  281-2ffi  ; 
also  J.  C.  Lu  Gieseler,  A Compendium  of  EecUr^ 
astical  History,  Rug.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1853-65,  in. 
446).  J.  Bass  MUDLINORR. 

SPHINX.— In  the  well-known  Greek  myth  the 
composite  monster,  with  the  head  and  bosom  of  a 
woman,  the  body  of  a dog  or  a lion,  the  tail  of  a 
serpent,  the  wings  of  a bird,  the  paws  of  a lion, 
and  a human  voice,  who  propounded  enim^ 
destroying  those  who  failed  to  solve  them,  and  who 
perished,  seU-destroyed,  when  her  riddle  was  aolv^ 
>y  CEdipus,  bore  the  name  of  Sphinx  (‘ Strancler  ). 
Greek  travellers,  coming  into  the  Nile  Valley, 
found  there  also  a composite  monster,  or  many 
varieties  of  such  a creature,  who  recalled  to  them 


vaneues  oi  oucu  » — --- — 

their  own  native  tradition,  and  upon  th^  tliey 
bestowed  the  name  of  the  creature  of  the  Greek 
myth.  Apart  from  the  name,  however,  wd  a 
superficial  similariW  in  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
mSn^r  and  the 

both  human-headed  and  brute-bodi^,  toere  was 
really  nothing  in  common  between  the  two  types 
or  the  conceptions  which  they  represent. 

The  original  idea  of  the  Egyptian  sphinx  vi^ 
that  of  an  imaginary  quadrup^,  "unian-head^ 
living  in  the  desert,  and  assumed  hy  the  sun-gou 
Ra  as  his  incarnation,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
his  friends.  Out  of  tins  conception  grew  the  idea 
of  the  sphinx  as  the  gnmrdian  of  a tomple,  a 
or  a tomb  ; and  Ra  himself,  the  original  gus^an 
sphinx,  is  represent^  as  being  ^ 

sphinx  in  which  is  incarnate  the  god  Aker,  the 
watchman  of  the  ‘ 

special  protector  of  Ra  during  the  hours  of  dark- 

”*The  former  conception— that  of  ^ m 

is  embodied  in  the  greatest  of  all 

sphinxes,  that  which  crouch^  in  front  of  the 
second  pyramid  at  Gizch.  The  d.ato  of  thw  re 
markable  monument  is  unwrtain.  “ 

front  of  the  Giseh  necropolis 

intended  to  guard  the  ill^tnoiM  de^  vl 

against  evil  genii,  and  that^  therefore,  it  “^y  ^ 
rSSly  contemporary  wito  the 
toi^  in  its  neighbourh^e  ».«.  of  the  1^^^^ 
the  IVth  dynasty.  This  date  is  so 
by  an  in^p^n  on  the  stele  of  ^ 

between  the  paws  of  the  monster. 
unfortunat^y  mutilated  at  the  point  where  its 
testimony  would  have  been  of  most  value,  appeare 
to  meSitL  Khafra.  the  bmlder  of  the  ^nd 
pyramid,  as  connected  with  the 
stotue  of  Tem-Heru-em-Khut,  ».«.  the  sp^- 
Maspero,  however,  prefers  an  even  earlier  date. 


I He  T«c*rdi  thl*  mention  *•  * the  Ipdloepou 
1 of  tiieS^inx,  executed  under  thi*  prince  (Kh*fr*l,  ooo*e- 
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qnently  the  elmoet  oertein  proof  th»t  the  Sphinx  wee  already 
enveloped  in  land  in  the  time  of  KhAope  and  hie  predeoeeaore. 

On  the  other  hand,  Petrie  Tahntmes* 

mention  of  Khafra  as  entirely  negligible. 

•How  much  Tahutmee  knew  of  Khafra.  or  ^d  to  honour 
him.  it  shown  by  the  material  he  selected  for  his  tablet.  It  is 
carved  on  a nand  door  lintel  of  red  granite,  which  almost 
certainly  was  robbed  from  the  adjacent  granite  temple  of 
Khafra.^S 

Petrie  snggeste  a date  at  all  events  later  than  the 
Old  Kin^om,  on  the  grounds  that  a tomb-shaft  is 
found  in  the  body  of  the  image,  that  no  tombs  of 
earlier  date  than  the  IVth  dynasty  exist  in  this 
part  of  the  necropolis,  and  that  a tomb  would 
hardly  have  been  sunk  in  the  rock  of  the  statue 
after  it  had  been  carved  to  a divine  form,  and  was 
generally  venerated.  The  question  of  date,  there- 
fore, is  in  suspense.  ^ 

The  Great  Sphinx  is  hewn  out  of  the  living  r^k, 
bnt  has  been  patched  and  made  up  at  various 
times  with  masonry.  Human-head^  and  lion- 
bodied, it  measures  150  ft.  in  len^h,  and  70  in 
height,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  base  ; 
the  paws  are  60  ft.  long,  the  head  is  30,  and  the 
face  is  14  ft.  wide.  The  Egyptian  name  for  the 
Great  Sphinx  was  9u,  and  it  represented  Homs- 
on- the- Horizon,  Hem-em-Khnt,  or  Harmakhis, 
It  is  curious,  if  the  early  date  for  its  existence  be 
correct,  that  it  is  not  mentioned  in  any^  early  in- 
scriptions, that  no  representations  exist  of  so 
important  a monument,  and  that  no  priests  of  the 
sphinx  are  recorded. 

The  stele  of  Tahutmes  i^.  already  referred  to 
was  discovered  by  Caviglia  in  1817.  It  stands 
between  the  outstretched  paws  of  the  figure,  a 
granite  tablet,  14  ft.  in  height.  The  inscription 
narrates  how  Tahutmes  (1^3-1414  B.O.),  when 
hunting  in  the  desert  near  Memphis,  fell  asleep 
under  the  shadow  of  the  sphinx.  Ra- Harmakhis 
to  him  in  a dream,  and  charged  him  to 


clear  his  image  of  the  sand  which  had  enveloped  it 
on  all  sides,  promising  the  king  his  favour  if  the 
task  were  executed.  The  inscription  obviously 
fixes  the  lowest  possible  date  for  the  existence  of 
the  sphinx,  which  must  plainly  have  been  of 
considerable  antiquity  in  the  time  of  Tahutmes  rv. ; 
beyond  that  it  does  not  cany  us  with  any  certainty. 

Apart  from  the  Great  Sphinx,  there  are  few 
indications  of  the  existence  of  sphinxes  in  the 
period  of  the  Old  Kingdom.  It  is  only  with  the 
Silth  dynas^  that  the  figure  becomes  popular, 
maintaining  its  popularity  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Ptolemys.  The  creatui-e’s  function,  as  already  in- 
dicated, is  invariably  to  ward  off  evil  genii  from  a 
tomb  or  a temple.  Thus,  in  an  inscription  quoted 
by  Bergmann,*  we  have  the  following ; 

• I protect  the  chapel  of  thy  tomb.  I guard  thy  eepulohral 
chamber.  I ward  off  the  intruding  stranger.  I cast  down  the 
foee  to  the  ground,  and  their  arms  with  them.  I drive  away 
the  wicked  one  from  the  chapel  of  thy  tomb.  I destroy  thine 
adversaries  In  their  lurking  place,  blocking  it  that  they  come 
forth  no  more.' 

To  the  period  of  the  Xllth  dynasty  are  now  very 
generally  assigned  those  sphinxes  discovered  at 
Tanis  by  Mariettein  1861,  bearing  heads  of  peculiar 
and  strongly  marked  features,  which  were  formerly 
held  to  be  representations  of  a king  of  the  nsurping 
Hyksos  dynasty.  GtoUnischeff' * nas  shown,  by 
comparison  of  these  with  extant  portraits  of 
Amenemhat  m.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty,  that  the 
Tanis  sphinxes  in  all  probability  are  portraits  of 
that  monarch. 

The  head  of  the  sphinx,  if  human,  was  generally 
modelled  on  that  of  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  reign  it 
was  sculptured.  It  would  therefore  generally  be 
the  head  of  a king;  hut  in  the  case  of  a temple 

1 JlisL  aneUruM  da  peupla  d«  VOrUfvt  cla$tiqu9t  L 866, 
oote  1. 

^ Hitt,  qf  Bgvpt^  1.  621.  * Zit  xriiL  [1880]  60. 

4/i2Vxv.  [18081 1S1«. 


founded  by  a queen  the  guardian  sphinxes  might 
be  female,  more  particularly  if  they  were  ^so 
intended  to  represent  a goddess.  The  sphinx,  in 
fact,  was  not  necessarily  always  a representation 
of  an  incarnation  of  Ra,  bnt  might  represent  other 
gods  or  goddesses.  Thus  Isis  occasionally  assumes 
the  sphinx  form,  when  she  appears  as  the  guardian 
of  Osiris.  From  this  fact  arises  the  Sequent 
representation  of  the  sphinx  with  a head  other  than 
human.  There  are  many  instances  of  such  images 
bearing  the  head  of  a jackal,  a hawk,  or,  perhaps 
moat  common  of  all,  a ram — the  animnJ  hes^  being 
that  of  the  particular  god  who  was  supposed  to  be 
incarnate  in  the  sphinx  in  qne^on. 

From  the  time  of  the  iVIIIth  dynasty  and 
onwards  the  sphinx  becomes  exceeding^  popular — 
more,  one  may  suspect,  as  a decorative  adjunct  to 
a temple  than  as  bearing  any  special  religions 
significance.  Great  numbers  of  these  images  are 
found  in  rows  lining  the  approaches  to  the  great 
temples — e.g.,  the  avenue  or  122  sandstone  sphmxes 
erected  by  Amenhotep  m.  before  the  temple  of 
Khonsn,  at  Kamak,  and  similar  avenues  at  Thebes. 
These  were  largely  ram-  and  jackal-headed  figures, 
often  bearing  oetween  their  fore-paws  a small 
statue  of  the  king  who  erected  them.  It  may  be 
ouestioned,  however,  whether  these  innumerable 
figures  were  actually  meant  to  act  as  guardians  of 
the  temple  or  were  not  rather  merely  an  archi- 
tectural feature.  Wiedemann’s  opinion  is  as 
follows  : 

•The  stone  rams,  lions,  etc.,  which  we  find  as  amulets,  or 
which  in  many  cases  oooupy  the  same  position  before  Egyptian 
temples  as  the  sphinxes,  must  by  no  means  be  confounded  with 
the  sphinxes  ; each  was  simply  an  image  of  the  sacred  animal 
of  the  god  of  the  place,  of  the  creature  in  which  he  took 
incarnate  form,  and  each  was  therefore  the  equivalent  of  the 
statue  of  the  god.  There  is  no  authority  whatever  for  calling 
these  ohjeots  by  the  name  of  sphinxes,  and  the  mistaken 
nomenclature  hM  arisen  only  from  the  fact  that  their  offioe  was 
the  same,  arcbitecturally  speaking.’  l 

The  origm  of  the  conception  of  the  sphinx  is 
obscure.  Sayce  is  of  opinion  that  it  arose  from  a 
transference  to  Egypt  of  the  Babylonian  idea  of 
guardian  genii  exemplified  in  the  wmged  hulls  and 
chembim  of  Chaldsea. 

The  curious  similarity  to  the  fxinotlons  assigned  to  the 


Ohaldasa  that  they  find  their  explanation.  . . . The  sphinx  of 
Oisa  still  guards  the  desert  of  Giza  because  ages  ago  the  flooding 
waves  of  the  Persian  Gulf  made  the  Babylonians  believe  that 
the  world  had  arisen  out  of  a watery  chaos  peopled  by  unformed 
creatures  of  monstrous  shape.'  ^ 

The  inference,  however,  seems  rather  a wide  one. 
The  idea  of  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  tomb 
against  evil  genii  is  of  very  early  date  in  ancient 
E^pt,  and  u itself  connected,  in  the  Pyramid 
Texts,  with  the  actual  local  flood — the  inundation 
of  the  Nile ; and  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  may 
not  have  arisen  independently  in  Egypt  under 
similar  conditions  to  those  which  produced  it  in 
Babylonia.  Moreover,  the  type  of  the  sphinx 
whi^  most  closely  resembles  that  of  the  Baby- 
lonian guardian  genii,  the  winged  type,  is  of  later 
date  than  the  normal  Egyptian  sphinx. 

LiTBaATuas.— G.  Maspero,  Hitt,  ancienne  dot  ptupltt  dt 
rOritnt  clattigue,  Paris,  1896-99,  voL  i.,  'Les  Origines, 
et  Chaldto,*  Egyptian  ArchatoU>g)fl^  Eng.  tar.,  London,  1902; 
E.  A.  Wallis  Budge,  A Hiti.  of  Egypt,  da  1002,  vols.  IL-iv. ; 
W.  M.  F.  Petrie,  A Hitt,  qf  Egypt,  do.  1908-06,  vol.  i. ; 
A.  H.  Sayce,  The  Religion  of  Aneitent  Bgyvfi,  Bmnhurgh, 
1918  ; A.  Wiedemann,  Religion  of  the  Andejit  Egyptian,  Enjg. 
tr.,  London,  1807 ; M.  Brodrick  and  A A.  Morton,  A Conexu 
Dietionary  ef  Egyptian  Arehatclogy,  do.  1902. 

James  Baikie. 

SPINOZA.—I.  XjfB.— -Baruch  de  Spinoza  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam  on  24th  Nov.  1632.  He  came 
of  a tribe  of  Spanish  Jews,  who  had  found  in 
Portugal  a precarious  refuge  from  the  attentions 

1 Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiant,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  199  f. 

s The  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt,  p.  119  f. 
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of  the  Inquisition.  His  father,  Michael  de  Spinoza, 
hearing  that  a securer  home  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Unitea  Provinces,  removed  thither.  Already,  in 
1593,  a company  of  * Marranos’  had  been  received 
in  Amsterdam,  and  had  in  1598  formed  the  first 
synagogue  in  that  city.  Michael  was  chosen  to 
till  several  offices  of  trust  in  the  fraternity.  He 
was  thrice  married:  by  his  first  wife  he  had  a 
daughter  Rebekah ; by  his  second  a son  Baruch 
and  a daughter  Miriam. 

Spinoza  was  instructed  in  all  the  puerile  wisdom 
of  the  Synagogue.  Of  Isaac  de  Fonseca  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  afterwards  a victim  of 
the  imTOstures  of  the  sham  Messiah,  Shabbathai 
Sebi.  Rabbi  Saul  Morteira,  though  kindly,  was 
mtellectually  hardly  superior  to  Fonseca.  In 
Manasseh  ben  Israel  Spinoza  might  have  found  a 
more  sympathetic  adviser ; but  during  the  years 
of  gradual  alienation  Manasseh  was  absent  on  that 
mission  to  the  Republican  Grovemment  of  Finland 
which  led  to  the  ret\im  of  the  J ews  to  our  Mand. 
For  very  few  of  the  standard  authors  did  Spinoza 
indulge  any  feeling  but  profound  contempt.^  ‘I 
have  read,^  he  says,  *8ome  of  the  Kabbalistic 
triflers,  at  whose  foUies  I was  astonished  beyond 
description.’  ^ 

The  Synagogue,  moreover,  was  compelled  to 
maintain  a rigorous  orthodoxy.  Such  toleration 
as  was  allowed  to  the  Jews  was  watched  with 
jealous  eyes.  In  1617  the  Remonstrants,  fretted 
by  the  limitations  that  hedged  in  their  own  wor- 
ship, complained  of  the  freedom  accord^  to  the 
Synagogue  ; and  the  complaint,  though  it  did  the 
petitioners  no  good,  did  tne  Jews  some  harm.  In 
1640  the  vagaries  of  Uriel  da  Costa  had  creat^  an 
uneasiness  totally  out  of  proportion  to  their  in- 
trinsic importance ; and  it  is  small  wonder,  then, 
that  the  authorities  watched  anxiously  the  growth 
of  heresy  in  Spinoza’s  mind. 

Discontented  with  the  young  man 

turned  to  secular  studies.  He  felt  above  idl  the 
need  of  Latin,  then  the  language  indispensable  alike 
in  diplomacy  and  in  science.  Its  elements  he 
studied  under  a master  conjectured  by  Meins ma* 
to  have  been  a German  named  Felbinger.  From 
Felbinger  he  perhaps  learned  a tinge  of  Socinianiam. 
His  next  teacher  was  Francis  Van  den  Ende,  a 
physician  and  schoolmaster,  who  was  suspected, 
not  without  reason,  of  imparting  much  more  than 
Latin  to  his  pupils.  He  made  Spinoza  not  only  a 
classical  schmar,  but  a master  of  all  the  physics 
and  physiology  then  known.  It  is  probable  that 
through  Van  den  Ende  Spinoza  became  acquainted 
with  Bacon,  Descartes.  Hobbes,  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury,  and  possibly  Giordano  ^ Bruno.  The 
subsequent  history  of  Van  den  Ende  is  well  known. 
In  1674  he  engaged  in  the  stupid  conspiracy  of 
Rohan  and  the  JVHirquise  de  Villiers  against  Louis 
XIV.,  and  suffered  death  along  vrith  his  pzm- 
cipals. 

There  wore  others  with  whom  fhoot  thii  toe^nom  ^e 
Into  contact.  We  are  told  bv  Oolerus  that  he 
with  * some  leam'd  Mennomtea.*  One  of  the 
sect,  Jarriff  Jellie,  appear*  among  hi*  correejwndenta , another, 
John  Bredenberg,  waa  the  author  of  a *o-caUed  anawr  to  the 
Tractatut  Thwloaieo  • Politicua,  which  reve^  more  of  ^ 
di»clplo  than  of^e  antagoi^t.  Peter 
Spinoa,  and  assisted  him  in  hi*  oorrespondenoe 
Peter  Balling,  Jan  Rieuwertx,  and  other*  wem  also  in 
The  rumour  Indeed  spread  abroad  that  Spinoa  wa  actually 

^lS*tWs  could  ecarceW  esape  toe  eye*  thJ 

coUeague*.  For  some  time  they  had  been 
coneof  their  pupU  ; and  mattert  came  to  a 
hi*  companions  lapped  forward  to  accuse  him  of  actu^  *. 

After  a trSl  he  was  subjected  to  toe  * leaser  excommumaUon  , 


in  Van  Vloten  or  in  Freudenthal  ;>  it  shows  that  the  condemna- 
tion was  lea  for  speculative  error  than  for  some  o^ert  acu 
itiuch  has  been  written  in  censure  of  the  rabbis  : their  conduct 
will  compare  favourably  with  that  of  mobt  other  bodies  on 
similar  occasions.  It  is  certain  that  Spinoa  can  have  expected 
no  milder  treatment. 

The  here^c  did  not  bar  bis  sentence.  Shortly  before,  accord- 
ing to  a somewhat  doubtful  story,  his  life  had  been  attempted 
by  a fanatical  Jew,  and  he  removed  to  the  house  of  a Remon- 
strant friend  near  Amsterdam.  Thence  he  wrote  his  reply  to 
the  excommunication.  This  reply,  which  was  In  Spanish,  is  no 
longer  extant ; its  substance  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  toe 
Tractaitis  TKeoU>gico-Politicu*.  Thencefotward  he  was  lost  to 
his  old  associations,  and  perhaps,  as  some  think,  marked  the 
severance  bv  substituting  for  his  Jewish  name  Banich  its  Latin 
equivalent  Benedict. 

Following  toe  Jewish  custom,  he  bad  most  probaUv  already 
learnt  the  arc  of  lens-polUhing — an  art  which  the  rapid  advance 
of  science  was  then  rendering  dally  more  important.  Tlirough 
this  he  earned  a modeet  livelihood ; and  through  this  he  became 


acquainted  with  Hu^'gens  and,  later,  with  Leibniz.  Friends, 
indeed,  he  never  lacked.  His  fellow-students  under  Van  den 


[eed,  he  never  1 

taide  and  his  Mennonite  acquaintances  held  by  him.  When,  La 
1660,  he  removed  to  Rynsburg,  near  Leyden,  it  was  probably  to 
be  near  the  Remonstrants,  Eynsburg  being  then  their  head- 
quarters. In  Mpril  1663*  he  again  removed,  to  Voorburg,  a 
suburb  of  the  Hsgue,  remaining  there  six  years. 

From  1666  to  1660,  or  perhape  sUll  earlier,  be  completed  bis 
study  of  toe  Cartesian  philoeophy,  and  developed  at  least  the 
outlines  of  his  own.  It  was  his  duty  to  teach  Cartesianism  to 
a certain  private  pupil ; but  he  early  became  dlssatis&ed  with 
many  of  toe  prinaples  which  be  had  to  teach.  His  objectionw 
he  snbmittM  to  a coterie  of  studenU  In  Amsterdam.  These 
enthusiasts  speedily  formed  a kind  of  Spinoxistic  school,  dis- 
cussed bis  papers,  and  communicated  their  difBcultics  to  him. 
'Spinoza’s  ^ts  as  a teacher,*  says  Lucas,*  * were  such  that  he 
insensibly  converted  all  men  to  his  views.'  His  influence  over 
his  little  school,  at  any  rate,  was  immense.  Among  the  number 
. _.  ...  j..  — , John  Bresser, 


were  Simon  de  Vriet,  ^ ^ . 

apparently  an  older  mac,  and  Lodewijk  Meyer,  who  afterwards 
edited  more  than  one  of  his  master**  works.  Other  acouaint- 

“'und 


ances,  more  or  leas  intimate,  rapidly  gathered  round  him. 
Pontiaan  van  Hattem  became  the  founder  of  a curious  Spmoz- 
istio  church.  Niels  Stensen  turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  engaged 
in  controversy  with  bis  former  friend.  The  Huguenot  St.  Olaln 
translated  the  TraetaluM  into  French.  Tydenisn,  Spinoza's 
Voorburg  landlord,  was  accused  of  being  the  creature  of  the 
* atheist  and  mocker.*  John  Csaearius,  a name  unearthed  by 
Meinsma,*  became  a botanist  of  eminence.  To  John  Bouwnxieee- 
ter,  an  Amsterdam  physician,  Spinoza  wrote  the  affectionate 
EpitUe  87.  Towards  Adrian  smd  John  Eoerbagb  he  cherished 
equally  friendly  feeling*.  Tbs  former  was  a physician  of  soms 
skill,  an^  If  we  may  trust  Meinsma’s  ooojectnre*  that  to  him 
EjjiiUe  28  was  addressed,  prescribed  for  his  friend  more  than 
once.  Both  Adrian  and  John  came  luider  eooiesiastical  oenmire, 
and  died  In  prison.  Henry  Oldenburg  of  Bremen,  toe  Cam<^ 
first  secretary  of  the  Royal  Society,  met  Spinoza  in  1661.  He 
was  a man  of  insatiable  curiosity,  but  of  no  philosophical  depth, 
and  constitutionally  timid.  At  first  his  letters  urge  Spinoza  to 
publish  his  BpeculaUons : but  afur  to*  appearance  of  the 

5Va  ■ * — 


th<  young  fre«-thlnk«r.  But  idl  vu  in  T»ln  ; Mid  on  2Tth  July 
1656  the  final 


raetatu*  he  never  ceases  to  ingeminate  caution. 

Spinoza's  adherenoe  to  Descartes,  if  ersr  complste.  was  ab<^- 
liv^  True,  In  1668  he  threw  into  geometrical  form,  for  toe 
benefit  of  Casearius,  the  first  two  pe^  of  tbs  Prxncipta:  but 
his  own  appendix,  Cogitata  MeUxphytica.  contains  clear  evidence 
of  Independent  thinking.  StUl  earlier,  if  we  may  trust  Internal 
evidence,  had  been  written  a treatise  which  shows  yet  more 
unmistakably  how  widely  Spinoia  had  already  diverged  from 
Descartes,  ^fore  1661  he  had  coniple^  the  ito^ 
ina  van  God,  <U  JierucA,  en  deutl/M  WeUtand  ('Short  Ti^tiM 
on  God,  on  Man,  and  hi*  Well-being a work  di^vered  only 
in  1862.  Of  this  book  two  Dutch  exist.  Both  oont^n 
notes,  some  obviously  written  by  dUciples,  a few  perhape 
Spinoza  himself.  The  original  LaUn  has  not  been  unwirthed. 
Various  strata  of  thought  are  to  be  detected  in  the  work,  from 
the  early  stage  as  represented  in  the  carious  dialogues  to  the 

^'Ttoiw^ls^very  reason  also  to  believe  that  the  HtAvc*  was  far 
advanced  before  Spinoza  left  Voorburg.  We  may  A*  it* 
Doeition  between  1661  and  1666,  and  the  beginm^  of  the  TVsrt- 
Theoloaico-PoKtieiu  In  toe  latter  year.  Tlie  date  of  the 
unfinished  treatise  eU  InUUsctus  to  uncertain ; 

but  critic*  are  practically  unanimous  m placing  It  before  that 
of  toe  Sthiei.  In  addition  to  all  this  bis  correspondence  also 
must  have  been  voluminous;  for  th*  Urge  amount  prw^ed 
includes  only  thoee  letter*  which  have  a phDoeonhi^l  or 
ecientifle  interest.  The  letters  to  Oldenbure  are  vsluable  as 
illustrating  the  indirect  intercourse  between  Spinoza  and  Bo\Ie. 
The  oorrespondence  with  Huvgeiw  I*  polUe,  but  not  very 
UluminatingT  That  with  Simon  de  \ rice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
great  ImporUnce.  That  with  Blyenbergh,  a barges^  of  D-.n.  U 
interesting  ss  showing  how  Spinoza  could  deal  wiih  UhIio^  |j^ 
to“d^to  learning.  To  PeUr  Balling  (probably  the  * P.  B.  who 
translated  the  Prxiicipia  Into  Dutch)  and  to  Hugo  Boxelof  Gor- 


But  all  was  i 

1 sentence  was  pronounced. 


The  text  may  be  seen 


I TVoefatu*  Thedogieo-Politicus,  ch.  lx.,  te.  B.  H.  M.  Elwes 
London,  1883,  L 140. 

* Spinoza  en  zijn  hring,  p.  196. 

VOL.  XI. — 49 


1 LebeMgeeckiehte.  p.  116. 

* Freudenthal,  Sp\noza,  L 12C.  ^ . 

> See  Freudenthal,  Leben*ge$€hiekt4t  p.  22,  also  Sptnoza,  hetn 
Leben  and  Seine  Lehrtt  P-  d7. 

4 1M82.  ® P- 
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SPINOZA 


received  an  epletlei 


fletbes  of  humour,  on  the  subject  of  rtoetl 

In  1071  (or.  M Pollock  think*,  167^  he 

now  Mcrll^  to  Jacob  0*tena,  a Eotterdam  gurgeon.  O*teo* 
wdoIS TdoSment  from  Lombort  Vrithuy^  of 
which  contained  a violent  attack  on  the  atoeUtlo  and 
•Immoral’  principle*  of  the  TraotM^  Spinoza* 
that  he  wa*  uncon*clou*  of  any  Irreligiou*  tendency  m hi* 

Ursa's 

“’iSfith  of  o S)“b« 

had  an  interesunsr  correspondence.  In  1076  Burgh  enter^  the 
ChuJoh.  Ind  wrote  to  hU  old  muter  o ^rtou.  le^r 
advising  him  for  hi*  g^.  Spinoza**  answer  is  theinoet  wn- 
te^ptuou*  of  all  hie  writing*.  Burgh’*  o»f 
the  continuity  of  the  Church—^  not 
with  one  who  could  trace  hi*  spuituai  ancestry  to 
MeanwhUe,  Spinoa  entertained  hope*  of  eupport  fro®  the 
de  >Vitt8 : and  they  in  return  appear  to  have  clidno^  *uoh 
awistacSe  a*  be  oould  Sve.  At  what  time  he  received  toe  small 
pension  which  John  de  Witt  settled  on  Mm  we  do  not  know ; 
but  a*  early  as  1008  » he  was  planning  the  open  publication  M 
hi*  works,  wth  the  countenance  of  * some  holding  the  highest 
olaces  in  the  State,'  The  Grand  Pensionary  must  have  known 
Sim  even  in  the  P.ynsburg  days,  '^th  de  Witt* 

John  Hudde.  burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  we  know  4 Spinom 
to  have  been  intimate  ; and  contempor^  squib*  swak  of  t^ 
Traetaiu*  as  * written  in  collaboration  ^th  the  devU  and 
Ushed  with  the  connivance  of  de  Wlit.  Spinoza  did  w^b  he 
oould  for  the  Pensionary ; and  his  hopes  were  centred  In  toe 
success  of  the  anti-eoclesiastloal  policy  of  the  great  sUtesmam 
De  Witt,  however,  oould  not  favour  open  heresy  \ and  toe  pul^ 
lI.»tion  of  the  Bthict  was  accordingly  i^tpoxi^  Excited 
Dcrhape  by  the  appearance  of  a Dutch  version  of  the  Z/«WKAan 
100?;  Spino»  uSnedto  other  studies,  and  In  1070  the  Troofo- 
t«s  TfuoGgi^PolitiottM,  a work  of  epoch-making  ImporUnce. 
was  publitoed  anonjmously.  Spinoza  suppressed  a projwted 
Dutch  translation  ; » but  precautions  were  vain.  On  the  nse  of 
William  of  Orange  to  power,  orthodoxy  resumed  its  *wav ; and 
In  1074  the  work  was  formally  prohibited.  The  Church  of  l^me 
soon  followed  suit ; and  the  Traetatm  share*  with  the  LemaUian 
the  honour  of  fUfi^ng  on  the  Inde^ 

In  1070  Spinoza  removed  to  the  Hague,  lodpng  m first  In  the 
Veerkay  with  a widow  named  Van  der  Werve.  Thirty  years 
later  the  Lutheran  minister  Coleru*  occupied  the  same  room, 
and  was  thus  able  to  make  those  Inquiries  the  re^U  of  wWch 
appear  in  his  biography.  But  Spinoza’s  stay  was  shork  WitWn 
a year  he  removed  to  the  house  of  a painter  nam^  Vm  der 
Spijck,  on  the  Paviljoeasgraoht ; and  here  he  remained  till  ^ 
d^th.  He  might,  it  is  true,  have  easily  improved  his  financial 
position.  Simon  de  Vries  in  vain  offered  nlm  a donation  of 
5000  florins ; and,  when  the  same  devoted  pupil,  feeling  the 
approach  of  death,  endeavoured  to  make  Spinoza  his  heir,  he 
r^sed  to  accept  more  than  800  florins  per  annum.  He  had 
already  yielded  up  to  his  relative#  toe  whole  of  hi#  patrimonial 
inheritanoe  except  a single  be<L  In  1078  • he  declined  t^  offer 
of  the  chair  of  phlloeopBy  at  Heidelberg  made  by  the  Elector 
Palatine  Karl  Ludwig.^ 


Palatine  Karl  Ludwig.^  . ^ , 

During  his  remaining  years  he  lived  a life  of  extewordinary 
seclusion,  stajrlng  witmn  doors  often  for  days  together.  Two 
episodes  alone  broke  the  monotony.  In  1072  de  Witt  was 
brutally  murdered  by  the  populace.  Spinoza’s  philosophic  calm 
was  for  once  disturbed.  He  burst  into  a passion  of  weeping, 
and  was  with  dlfflculby  prevented  from  affixing  a placard,  with 
the  words  'Dltimi  barbarorum’  upon  it,  to  toe  wall*  of  the 
prison  where  the  deed  was  done.  Shortly  afterwards  he  in- 
curred an  even  greater  risk.  Condi’s  vrinter  quarters  were  at 
Utrebht,  and  Spinoza  visited  the  French  general  under  safe- 
oonduot.  He  there  received  marks  of  favour,  and  the  offer  of  a 

Snsion  from  Louis  xrv.  Refusing  the  pension,  he  returned  to 
e Hague,  where  he  found  himself  in  great  danger  of  being 
tom  to  pleoee  as  a spy.  Van  der  Spijck  indeed  expected  the 
house  to  be  stormed  by  the  mob ; but  Spinoza  reassured  him, 
saying  that  many  of  the  chief  men  in  the  dty  knew  the  nature 
of  his  errand  ; If  the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  he  would  go  out 
alone  and  meet  the  fate  of  de  Witt.  The  purpose  of  this  s&ange 
excursion  remains  a mystery ; but  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
authorities  deliberately  chose  him,  as  a man  of  European 
reputation  but  no  diplomatist,  to  open  up  with  the  French 
informal  negotiations  which  it  would  be  easy  to  disavow. 

Meanwhile  his  reputation  continued  to  grow,  and  the  oirde  of 
his  acquMntance  to  widen.  Chief  among  his  new  friends  was 
Leibniz  (q.r.X  whose  Indebtedness  to  Spinoza,  minimized  by 
himself,  has  rscentlv  beec  mad*  clear.®  in  1070.  having  already 
read  the  TVozfa^us,' Leibniz  began  correspond  on  the  neutral 
subject  of  optics.  Spinoza  received  hi»  advances  with  caution, 
refusing  to  show  him  the  Ethics.  But  in  107C  I eibniz’e  aversion 
yielded  to  an  admiration  of  which  afterwards  he  endeavoured 
to  make  light.  The  IntroduotioD  was  brought  about  by  Gecr^ 
Schuller.  At  first  the  younger  man  was  quite  fascinated  by  toe 
older ; but  there  was  a want  of  Intellectual  sincerity  In  Leibniz 
which  rendered  permanent  confidence  impossible.  To  Sohuller 
was  also  due  the  acquaintance  between  Spinoza  and  Tsohirn- 


hausen.  Oorresiiondence  began  in  1076.  Tschimhausen  was 
one  of  the  select  few  to  whom  the  Ethics  was  entrusted ; and 
his  criticisms  were  among  the  keenest  toat  the  author  ever  had 
to  meet.  Soon  afterwards  we  find  'aim  in  London,  where  he 
removed  a misunderstanding  that  had  clouded  the  relations  of 
Boyle  and  Oldenburg  with  toeir  friend.  In  later  years  T^chirn- 
hausen  drew  largely,  without  acknowledgment,  on  Spinoza’s 
de  IntsUectus  SmendeUxone  tor  his  JKedictTia  Mentis. 

Spinoza’s  mental  activity  during  bis  later  years,  probably 
because  of  tailing  health,  was  slight  in  jomparison  with  what  It 
had  been.  It  seems  that  he  revised  the  Ethics,  possibly  addl^ 
the  remarkable  propositions  that  close  the  fifth  part.  In  Ifl*:^ 
he  endeavoured  to  publish  the  work  ; but  the  divines  and  the 
Cartesians  i^n  intertered.1  Phthisis  was  congenital  with 
Spinoza,  andlta  advances  were  not  retarded  by  the  climate  of 
toe  Hague.  Early  in  Feb.  1077  Sohuller  wrote  to  Leibniz  that 
toe  end  was  approaching.  The  Tractatns  PolUicus  was  laid  aside 
for  ever,  and  tne  design  for  a comprehensive  echeme  of  natural 
philosophy  was  uot  even  sketched  ouL  Death  came  suddenly 
at  the  iMt,  Just  in  time,  perhaps,  to  save  him  from  the  (ate  of 
Koerbagh.  Feeling  worse  than  usual,  he  had  sent  to  Amsterdam 
for  a medical  friend,  probably  Schuller.®  On  Saturday,  20th 
Feb.  1077,  he  came  downstairs  and  conversed  with  the  SpiJcks, 
smoked  a pipe,  and  went  early  to  bed.  Next  day  be  again 
came  down.  Schuller  had  now  arrived,  and  ordered  some 
broth,  of  which,  on  the  return  of  the  Spijcks  from  morning 
service,  he  partook  quite  heartily.  There  seemed  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  go  to  church  again  in  the  afternoon ; but 
on  their  return  they  heard  that  Spinoza  was  dead.  The 
physician  returned  at  once  to  Arosterdam.  Many  apocryphal 
details  have  been  added  to  this  narrative  by  legend-mongers. 
There  is  no  ground  for  toe  suspicion,  entertained  by  Martinean 
among  others,®  that  the  pbysiolam  and  the  philoeopher  had  oon- 
triv^  a euthanasia— oonduot  condemned  by  Spinoza  hiinself.4 
Spinoza's  property  fetched  so  little  that  hie  sister  Rebekah  did 
not  claim  the  inheritanoe.  The  MSS  of  the  Opera  Posthvma 
were  duly  conveyed  to  Jan  Rieuwertz.  Meyer  furnished  the 
preface,  and  Schuller,  as  we  now  know,  supervised  toe  publica- 
tion. In  toe  next  year  the  work  was  anathematized. 

Spinoza  was  a man  of  middle  height,  with  a distinctly  Jewish 
countenance,  the  swarthy  complexion  of  a Spaniard,  and  a fore- 
head  befitting  a philosopher.  He  was  abstemious  almost  to 
asceticism,  rigidly  careful  to  keep  bis  expenditure  within  his 
means,  but  cheerful  in  his  demeanour.  He  conversed  on  affable 
terms  alike  with  the  highest  and  the  lowest.  Such  signs  of 
impatience  as  we  detect  in  his  letters  show  merely  that  his 
serenity  was  not  attained  without  an  effort.  A noble  Independ- 
ence vns  perhaps  toe  most  marked  feature  in  his  character. 
His  intellectual  hardihood,  almost  unparalleled  as  it  was, 
involved  no  intolerance  of  the  views  of  others.  Love  of  truth 
was  his  guiding  principle.  To  children  he  showed  himself 
tender,  affectionate,  and  oven  playful.  He  is  one  of  the  very 
higheet  exponents  of  the  phlloeophical  and  self-centred  virtues ; 
if  we  must  find  fault,  it  Is  to  point  out  his  lack  of  an  active  bene- 
volence, of  a passionate  zeal  like  that  of  Paul  for  saving  the 
world  at  large.  He  had  not,  in  fact,  a truly  broad  humanity. 
He  ha*  been  charged  vrith  moral  cowardice.  It  Is  asserted  that 
there  is  a kind  of  sxtpvrsssio  vsri  In  the  Traotatus.  and  that 
theological  terms  are,  in  the  Ethics,  frequently  usM  In  a mis- 
leading sense.  But  this  seems  a harsh  Judgment,  ffis  l»rning 
has  recently  been  shown  to  have  been  g^reat.®  The  publication 
by  Van  Rovlgens  In  1889  of  an  inventory  of  his  library  pr<^es 
the  wide  range  of  his  acquirements.  He  was,  unquestionably, 
weakest  in  the  domain  of  the  Inductive  sciencea. 

Of  portraits  of  Spinoza  the  best  Is  that  at  Wplfcnbu^,  of 
which  there  is  a copy  at  the  Hague,  and  whito  Is  repr^uoed 
in  Martineau.  Some  copies  of  the  Opera  Posthuma  ha^a 
portrait,  perhaps  derived  l&om  toe  Wollenbuttel  painting,  ^e 
miniature  reproduced  by  Scbaatschmidc  ® may  be  genuln^ 
There  is  also  a portrait  in  the  Oernoan  tranalauon  of  C^lerus.^ 
Spinoza's  drawing  of  himself  as  Masaniello  was  seen  by  Oolerus, 
but  has  apparently  perished. 

The  discovery  of  the  dc  Deo  in  1868,  and  the  biccntury  of  bis 
death  in  1877,  roused  great  interest.  At  the  bicentenary  Renan 
delivered  hi*  famous  euloglum.  In  1880  the  bronze  statue  by 
Hexaraer  was  unveiled  at  the  Hague ; while  a tablet  In  the  ^1 
of  the  house  that  stands  on  the  side  of  Spinoza’s 
PavUJoensgracht  marks  the  spot  where  ho  spent  his  last  days. 

II.  Philosophy. — x.  Its  aim. — The  specul^ 


* Ep.  09. 
» Ep.  48. 


1 Sv.  42. 

4 Epp.  84-80.  * Ep.  __ 

7 See  Freudenthal,  Lihensgesehichu,  p.  219. 

® L.  Stein,  Leibnix  und  Splnoxa,  Berlin,  1890. 


18. 

< E^.  47,  48. 


tions  of  Spinoza  never  forgot  their  practical  end. 
It  was  hw  object  to  ‘discover  and  attain  some- 
thing which  would  enable  him  to  enjoy  supreme, 
contmnons,  and  permanent  happiness.*  Hw 
philosophy  aims  at  ‘ tranquillizing  the  mind  of  the 
individual,  and  elevating  social  ufe.**  But  soon 
he  discovered  that  well-being  is  not  to  be  captmr^ 
by  a direct  assault.^  Hence  Spinoza’s  doctrine  is 
not  primarily  a metaphysic  but  an  ethic ; nay, 
mox6,  it  is  not  so  much  a philosophy  as  a religion. 

1 Sp.  08.  ® Freudentoal,  LebsnsgeschidUe,  p.  290. 

s Study  qf  Spinoza^,  p.  102 1 

* Eth.  Iv.  18,  schol. 

* See  Leopold,  ap.  Freudentoal,  p.  218. 

« De  Deo,  ed.  0.  Schasxachmidt,  Amsterdam.  1809. 

7 PoUock,  Spinoza : his  Life  and  Philosophy^,  pref. 

8 Int.  beginning.  • Eth.  iL  49,  oor.  sohoL  ad  Jin- 

10  Of.  InU  iL 
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‘ There  is,*  he  says,^  * for  sciences  but  one  purpose, 
to  which  they  should  all  be  directed,  namely, 
supreme  human  perfection.’  And  this  perfection 
can  be  reached.  * Those  who  deny  that  men  can 
ever  attain  virtue  or  truth,  by  that  very  denial 
prevent  themselves  from  attaining  it.*’  But  this 
virtue  can  be  reached  only  through  intellectual 
certainty.  We  may  perhaps  hazard  a ^ess  as  to 
the  process  by  which  he  was  led  to  his  deductions. 
His  spiritual  ancestry  was  theolomcal ; hence  his 
first  mdependent  thought  moved  on  theological 
lines.  His  life,  again,  had  led  him  to  attaich  a 
supreme  importance  to  * fortitude.’  But  a mere 
unreasoned  fortitude  was  worse  than  useless. 
Spinoza  was  the  last  man  to  court  unnecessary 
pain.  Resolved  to  live  his  own  life,  he  desired  to 
practise  that  animositas  by  which  * a man  strives 
to  preserve  his  own  being  in  accordance  with  the 
diotates  of  reason.*  ’ Resolved,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  be  of  use  to  his  fellows,  he  desired  also  to 
practise  that  generositas  whereby,  solely  under 
the  dictates  of  reason,  a man  seeks  to  unite  other 
men  in  friend  ."iip  to  himself.  Virtue  of  any  kind 
appeared  to  him  impossible  without  * adequate 
knowledge.*^  Hence  the  necessity  of  a method 
for  discovering  the  true. 

2.  Logic  and  doctrine  of  method. — Truth  is  its 
own  ultimate  guarantee  ; ‘it  is  not  necessary  to 
know  that  we  know.”  But  by  truth  is  not  meant 
the  correspondence  with  any  physical  fact.  An 
architect’s  idea  of  a building  is  ‘ true,*  even  if  the 
building  is  never  erected,  provided  that  the  idea 
conforms  to  the  rules  of  architecture.’  On  the 
other  hand,  a reckless  assertion  is  none  the  less 
false  because  it  may  turn  out  accidentally  ‘ true.’ 
It  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  note  how  the  true  differs 
from  the  false. 

Knowledge  is  of  many  kinds.  It  may  arise 
from  hearsay;  from  mere  experience  (*ab  experi* 
entia  vaga^ — a phrase  borrowed  from  Bacon); 
from  inference  (‘ubi  essentia  rei  ex  alia  re  con- 
cluditur*).  .^l  these  are  ‘inadequate’  kinds  of 
knowledge.  True  perception  arises  only  when  the 
thing  is  perceived  solely  through  its  essence  or  by 
the  imowledge  of  its  ‘ proximate  cause.*  Nor, 
when  we  emiuoy  this  method,  do  we  need  another 
method  to  test  it.  Otherwise  there  would  be  a 
constant  regress  to  infinity — which  is  as  absurd  as 
to  say  that,  because  tools  are  needed  to  make  tools, 
therefore  no  tools  can  ever  be  made.’  Falsity 
consists  in  mistaldng  accidents  for  essence.’ 
Simple  ideas  then  are  necessarily  true ; inadequate 
ideas  arise  from  the  careless  juxtaposition  of  two 
or  more  simple  ideas.  To  attain  truth,  we  have 
only  to  split  ideas  into  their  simple  components.’ 

To  exmude  confusion,  the  following  mles  must 
be  observed : (1)  the  definition  of  a thing  should 
comprehend  the  proximate  cause  ; and  (2)  all  the 
properties  of  the  thing  must  be  capable  of  being 
aeduced  from  it.  Thus  only  shall  we  secure  the 
two  essentials  of  adequate  knowledge-clearness 
and  distinctness  in  our  ideas.  Spinora  illustrates 
his  meaning  by  asserting  that  the  ordinary  defini- 
tion of  a circle  merely  d^nes  one  of  its  properties. 
It  should  be  defined  m the  figure  describe  by  a 
line  whereof  one  end  is  fixed  and  the  other  free.” 
To  this  assertion  certain  acute  objections  were 
made  by  Tschimhausen  ; and  Spinoza  found  some 
difficulty  in  answering  them.”  A further  objection 
is  of  importance,  as  it  brings  us  to  the  very  centre 
of  the  Spinozistic  philosophy.  This  idea  of  defini- 
tion involves  a confusion  between  the  ‘ formal  * 
law  of  cause  and  effect  and  the  ‘ objective  * law  of 


1 InL  Sm.  IL  nota  * !>•  IL  & 

• Sth.  ilL  69,  schol. 

< Of.  Camerer,  DU  Lehre  SvinoMa%  p.  2M. 

•76.  lx.  69. 

• 76.  lx.  72.  • 76.  r.  “76.  xUL 

UJS^.  82,88. 


logical  deduction.  ‘The  relation,*  says  Spinoza,^ 

‘ between  the  abscissce  and  the  ordinates  of  a curve 
rtnUts  from  the  nature  of  the  curve  precisely  as 
the  essences  of  created  things  result  from  the 
nature  of  God.*  But  really  this  relation  does  not 
result  at  all ; it  only  emerges  later  in  our  minds 
because  of  their  incapacity  to  grasp  many  ideas  at 
once.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary  to  notice  this 
essential  feature  of  Spinoza’s  theory.  An  eff<^t 
neither  follows  nor  precedes  its  cause  ; the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  is  merely,  to  him,  one  of 
logical  convenience.’ 

So  far,  then,  of  the  definitions  of  created  thin^. 
But  what  of  uncreated,  and  of  the  ultimate  idea 
of  all,  that  of  God?  If  definition  is  nothing  but 
the  ‘ objective  ’ (i.«.  nearly  what  we  now  call  the 
‘subjwtive’)  aspect  of  cause,  what  then  of  God 
the  First  Cause?  The  rules  for  defining  an  un- 
created thing’  lay  it  down  that  all  idea  of  cariM 
must  be  exemdeo,  while  no  abstraction  is  permis- 
sible. It  would  seem  therefore  hard  to  define  God ; 
and  yet  all  knowledge  is  conditioned  by  the  know- 
ledge of  Him.  Eveiything  is  either  in  se  or  in 
alio  ; if  it  is  tn  alio,  it  must,  as  we  have  seen,  lie 
defined  by  the  aliud ; if  m se,  where  is  the  defini- 
tion to  begin  ? If  God  is  defined  by  His  attributes, 
they  must  be  His  causes,  and  therefore  (lomcally) 
prior  to  Him.  Spinoza  meets  the  difliculty  by 
using  the  vulgar  phrase  (*  ut  vulgo  dicitur  ’),’  Caiua 
sui.  From  this  definition  Spinoza  imagined  it 
possible  to  deduce  properties.®  Among  these  pro- 
perties he  regards  existence  as  one : * When  the 
definition  of  the  [uncreated]  thing  has  been  given, 
there  must  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  whetiier  it 
exists  or  not.*’  Conceive  a Being  tlie  very  essence 
of  which  is  existence.  We  can  conceive  such  a 
Being : therefore  it  exists.  This  startling  proposi- 
tion IS  an  extension  of  the  Cartesian  * Cogito  ergo 
sum.’  Upon  the  idea  of  this  Being  all  knowledge 
is  bsised.  ‘ That  method  is  the  most  perfect  which 
exhibits  the  standard  of  the  idea  of  the  most 
perfect  Being.*  ’ ‘ As  soon  as  possible,  we  must  in- 
quire whether  there  is  such  a Being,  which  is  the 
cause  of  all  things  as  its  “ objective  essence  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  ideaa’  • 

What  Spinoza  meant  by  his  ‘ perfect  Being*  is 
doubtful.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  it  is 
not  an  abstract  deity — so  much  so  that  Spinoza 
forbids  us  to  deduce  abstract  essences  from  the 
idea  of  God.  Such  generalizations,  formed  by 
abstracting  from  a number  of  individuals,  are 
nothing  but  negations.  All  things  follow  from 
the  divine  nature;  but  these  ‘things’  are  ‘indi- 
viduals’;’ and  hence  ‘we  must  admit  into  our 
definitions  as  few  abstract  nouns  as  possible.*” 
Yet  the  first  deducibles  from  God  are  not  individual 
things ; they  are  res  fixes,  osUmce,  and  yet  singu- 
lares.  What  then  are  these  ? They  are  present 
everywhere,  the  genera  of  the  definitions  of  indi- 
vidual things,  and  the  causes proximee  of  sdl  things ; 
but  their  resd  nature  is  obscure. 

9 The  geometrical  method  of  the  Ethics. — ^At 
this  point  tke  Treuitatus  ds  Intellsctus  Emendations 
(•Tr^tise  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Understand- 
ing*) breaks  off;  and  we  therefore  turn  to  the 
Ethics,  At  the  outset  of  this  work  we  are  struck 
by  a change  of  method.  The  title-page  speaks  of 
' Ethica  ordins  geometrico  demonstrata.  ’ Spinoza’s 


motive  for  using  axioms,  postulates,  and  proposi- 
tions is  not  omte  clear.  Causation  being  hnfc 
logical  deduction,  he  regarded  things,  which 


implicit  in  the  idea  of  God.  as  capable  of  being 
drawn  out  explicitly,  precisely  as  from  the  defini- 
tion of  a circle  its  properties  can  be  deduced.  Con- 

• Of.  h«r«.  Bp,  60. 

4 76.  xiL  92. 

• 7nt.  jffm.  xilL  97. 


1 Cog,  Mtt.  L 2. 

• 7^.  Sm,  xlii.  97. 

• Btk,  1. 16,  <Um.,  and  Bp.  60. 


T 76.  vlL  88. 
• Bp.  76. 


• 76.  xlv. 

M 7b«.  JTw.  xhr.  80. 
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fnsiDg  logical  necessity  with  dynamic  efficiency, 
he  states  in  one  place  that  God  is  the  cause  of  sdl 
things  ; ^ in  anotner,  that  God  is  all  things.  In  i. 
11  he  tells  us  that  everything  must  have  a cause 
of  its  existence ; hut  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word  'cause*  this  is  obviously^  false.  What  is 
necessary  is  a cause  of  its  coining  into  existence. 
This  confusion  is  the  source  of  much  difficulty  in 
the  interpretation  of  Spinoza.  In  any  case  the 
choice  of  the  Euclidian  method  is  the  natural  con- 
comitant of  this  theory  of  causation.  The  example, 
it  is  true,  had  been  set  by  Descartes ; but  Spino2a 
would  have  used  it  even  ii  Descartes  had  not  antici- 
pated him.  Not  that  he  thought  that  the  method 
excluded  error.  Already  he  had  used  it  to  exhibit 
the  Cartesian  sy^em  at  a time  when  he  did  not 
believe  in  it.  But  he  saw  dearly  that  error  is 
more  easily  brought  to  light  by  this  means  than 
by  any  other.  Of  course  there  are  objections  to 
its  use.  The  cogency  of  Euclid  is  due  to  the  fsuit 
that  his  primary  assumptions  are  either  self-evi- 
dent or  at  least  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  the 
purpose  in  hand ; whereas  it  is  precisely  Spinoza’s 
definitions  and  axioms  that  arouse  controversy. 
Another  objection  was  first  brought  forward  by 
Tschimhausen,^  and  has  been  developed  by 
J oachim  ,•  Busolt,^  and  others.  From  a geometric^ 
definition  we  can  deduce  but  one  property.  All 
others  can  be  deduced  only  by  bringing  other  defini- 
tions into  relation  with  the  first.  Similarly,  when 
Spinoza  ‘deduces*  from  the  definition  of  God,  he 
is  really,  though  nnconsciously,  deducing  from 
other  definitions.  His  right  to  select  one  attribute 
as  the  defining  property  is  the  matter  in  dispute. 
And  hence  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  he 
constantly,  if  tacitly,  varies  the  definition.  When 
‘ Substance  * fails  him,  he  has  recourse  to  ‘ Nature  * ; 
when  * Nature ’gives  way,  he  substitutes  ‘ Reality  * ; 
when  * Reality"  is  not  concrete  enough,  he  falls 
back  on  ‘God.*  Thus  Spinoza  himself  is  often 
driven  to  drop  the  deductive  method,  and  to  allow 
himself  the  luxury  of  explanations,  notes,  and 
appendices.  Occasionally  he  even  calls  in  ex- 
perience to  confirm  his  theoretical  propositions. 

4.  Metaphysical  doctrine.  — (a)  Substance. — 
Spinoza’s  God  is  not  the  deity  of  any  religious 
system.  His  conception  may  be  e^ressed.  pro- 
visionally at  least,  by  the  term  ‘Reality.*  All 
things  exist  in  alio.  Retracing  onr  course,  we 
track  the  aliud  to  its  conditioning  somewhat ; and 
finally  we  must  arrive  either  at  blank  nonentity 
and  scepticism  or  at  certain^  based  on  that  ulti- 
mate Ideality  of  which  ‘things*  are  expressiona 
The  first  alternative  bei^  impossible  to  Spinoza, 
he  came  to  the  second.  He  hs^  alrea<^  shown  to 
his  own  satisfaction  in  the  de  Deo  that  God  exists  : 
and  in  the  Ethics^  though  he  gives  certain  format 
definitions,  he  in  fact  takes  Reality  as  a first 
postulate. 

This  Reality  is  not  mere  Being — ^not  (to  use 
Hegel’s  phrase)  the  night  in  which  all  cows  are 
black.  It  is  a concrete,  pregnant,  and  living  con- 
ception, positive  in  itseli  and  capable  of  positive 
development.  Spinoza  makes  desperate  attempts 
to  give  it  a higher  position  than  that  of  the  mere 
abstract  home  of  attributes.  The  infinite  is  not 
less,  but  more,  positive  because  it  is  indeterminate. 
Yet  he  cannot  alw^s  rid  himself  of  an  abstract 
wi^  of  regarding  Really.  As  Caird  w*ell  puts 
it,®  the  ultimate,  with  him,  is  reach^  not  by  re- 
conciling opposing  elements,  but  by  abstracting 
from  their  oifference.  Still,  Spinoza’s  intention 
was  always  to  represent  the  real  as  concrete. 

This  idea  appears  under  many  different  suspects. 

1 Bth.  U.  40,  Oor.  achol.  s 82. 

9 A Stitdy  qf  the  BtkUa  ^ Spinota^  pp.  115-110. 

G^ndzUg*  d»r  JSrkenntniutheorie  und  SletaphysiJe 
Spinoxa'it  pp.  72-74. 

9 SpvncM^  p.  146. 


Tracing  back  the  chain  of  causes,  we  reach  at  last 
the  Catusa  sui.  As  cause,  it  is  Natura  naturans 
that  which  underlies  phenomena.  As  caused,  it  ia 
Natura  ncUurata ; it  is  identical,  in  a sense, 
with  the  jffienomenal  world.  From  another  point 
of  view.  Reality  is  Substance,  that  wMch  is  in 
itself  and  is  conceived  through  itself — a restriction 
of  the  use  of  the  word  wnich  Spinoza  had  not 
always  made.^  Yet  another  word  is  ‘Nature,* 
which  * is  unum  ostemum^  per  se  infinitum ; but 
the  word  expresses  Reality  rather  as  tne  productive 
source  of  thmgs  than  as  their  underlying  principle. 
Hence  it  is  leas  frequently  employed  in  the  Ethics 
than  elsewhere.  Lastly,  by  the  term  ‘God*  is 
meant  a Being  absolutely  infinite,  that  is  ‘Sub- 
stance consistmg  of  infinite  attributes,  whereof 
each  expresses  eternal  and  infinite  essentiality.** 
From  this  definition  the  idea  of  personality,  often 
ascribed  to  God  in  the  de  Deo  and  in  the  Ch^ata 
Metaphysical^  has  been  rigidly  excluded.  God  is 
no  longer  good ; He  no  longer  has  a will ; He  is 
perfect,*  but  not  in  the  moral  sense;®  nor  does 
He  ever  act  for  an  end. 

The  first  few  proportions  prove,  or  stete,  the  identity  of  theee 
various  ideas.  Causa  stei  most  have  necessary  existence ; hence 
it  is  Substance.  Substanoe  is  necessarily  infinite  ; therefore  it 
is  God.  Thence  we  pass  to  the  proof  that  there  is  but  one 
Substance ; > but,  if  God  is  Infinite  in  infinite  ways,  this  seems 
little  more  than  a truism.  Yet  Spinoxa  was  convinced  7 that 
he  could  deduce  from  his  definitions  less  obvious  oonclusions 
than  these.  First,  Ood  is  the  most  real  (or  perfect)  entity. 
Secondly,  He  Is  one  and  whole.  Thirdly,  Be  is  concrete,  not 
abstract.  He  has  infinite  attributes,  but  not  * infinite’  in  a 
numerical  sense ; nor  is  He  one  in  a numerical  sense.  He  ia  in 
fact  the  unchan^ng  Uni^  which  underlies  the  fleeting  mani- 
festations of  the  mai^.  were  there  not  this  simplicity  beneath 
the  oomplexi^  of  Nature,  Nature  could  not  poesibly  be  con- 
ceived. ret  God  is  not  the  whole  as  including  the  parts  for, 
if  so,  as  parte,  they  would  be  independent  of  lum.  To  separate 
the  whole  into  parts  ia  to  destroy  it.  By  this  we  see  that  Spinoa 
means  to  assert  that  the  Reality  Involves  a reconciliation  of  aU 
difference;  but  whether  he  is  always  consistent  is  another 
matter. 

In  what  sense  God  is  ’oonorete’  we  have  seen.  He  Is 
' infinite ' not  through  negation,  but  because  He  admits  of  un- 
limited predicates  being  affirmed  of  Him.  It  la  only  the  im- 
perfection of  language  tnat  compels  us  to  use  a negative  term 
of  a quality  essentially  positive.* 

That  Gkid  exists  of  necessity  is  shown  both  a priori  and  a 
posteriori ; 1*  but  the  real  demonstration  lies  in  the  whole  theory 
of  which  the  proofs  are  a part,  and  this  we  may  sum  up  as 
follows. 

The  notion  of  cause  is  redprooal : everything  that  is  involves 
God  as  its  cause.  Just  as  much  as  God  involves  it.  Now,  things 
are  perceived  by  xu  under  the  entangling  notions  of  time,  Plac^ 
and  the  like.  Such  conceptions  are  mere  phantoms.  Never- 
theless, the  things  are  not  altogether  phantasmal ; nay,  they 
appear  simply  because  they  reaUy  are.  * Every  idea  of  every 
existing  thing  necessarily  Involves  the  eternal  and  infinite 
eeeenoe.'U  The  tiniest  entity  implies  Infinitude.  God,  then, 
both  is  and  is  not  identical  with  the  many.  He  is  identical 
with  the  many  in  eo  far  as  they  are  implicit  in  Him;  He  is 
different,  inasmnch  as  He  is  not  subject  to  the  mutations  of 
the  many.  He  is  not  the  sum  of  what  appears ; he  is  all  that 
is.  *He  is  the  immanent  cause  of  all  tnings,  and  not  the 
transient.*  ^ Spinoza  will  have  no  dualism.  * Gm  and  Nature  ’ 
—the  phrase  of  the  earlier  writings— gives  place  to  'God  or 
Nature.’  Nay,  even  sp^  and  thought  must  be  united  In  one, 
which  includes  both,  ^e  idealists  also  allow  but  one ; but  that 
is  done  by  subsuming  tpaoe  under  thought.  The  materialisti 
subsume  thought  under  space.  Spinoza’s  form  of  monism  u 
peculiar  to  himself,  and  ia  exhibited  in  his  remarkable  doottine 
of  attributes. 

(6)  Attributes. — Substance  can  be,  and  is,  known, 
‘ I have,*  saya  Spinoza,  * as  clear  an  idea  (if  not  as 
clear  an  image)  of  God  as  of  a triangle.*  “ Experi- 
ence shows  that  we  can  form  two  clear  ideas  of 
Substance — as  extended  and  as  thinking.  Hence 
extension  and  thought  are  each  co-extensive  with 
Substance ; nay,  they  are  Substance,  or,  as  Spinoza 
phrases  it,  they  are  attributes  of  Substance.  ‘ It 

1 See  Cog.  Met.  iL  12,  where  he  speaks  of  * created  suhstoaoes,' 
and  de  D«o,  L 2,  where  he  calls  extension  a substanoe. 

* Da  Dao,  L 2,  dialogue,  ad  iniL 

* Bth.  i.  def.  6. 

* See,  however,  the  dialogue  in  de  Dao,  L 2. 

8 Of.  da  Dao,  i.  2.  6 iA  L U. 

7 Ep.  88,  to  ^chirnhausen.  * E(h.  L 18. 

« Int.  Em.  xi.  89.  W jBth.  1. 11,  and  achol. 

u Bth.  U.  46.  12  Ep.  78. 

18  16.  66, 
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is  essential  to  the  nature  of  Substance  that  each 
of  its  attributes  should  be  conceived  ptr  at.  All 
the  attributes  have  always  been  together  in  it, 
nor  could  one  have  been  produced  from  another ; 
but  each  expresses  the  reality  of  substance.*^ 
Each  of  the  two  attributes  that  we  know  (and  each 
of  the  others,  did  we  know  them)  gives  us  a final 
account  of  ultimate  Reality. 

The  two  attributes  were  accepted  from  Descartes ; 
but  with  startling  differences.  Descartes^  denied 
that  God  is  extended.  Space  is  a creature  of  Grod, 
who  gave  it  its  * primary'  qualities  of  motion  and 
rest,  three  dimensions,  and  the  like.  The  * second- 
ary * qualities  he  regarded  as  not  created  by  God, 
but  due  to  the  percipient  mind.  To  Spinoza  the 
whole  idea  of  * creation  * is  repugnant. 

The  attributes  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Body  cannot  determine  the  mind  to  think,  nor 
mind  determine  the  body  to  move.’  Ideas  are 
due  to  God  as  rta  cogitana  simply ; motion  and 
rest  to  Him  as  res  exttnaa  simpW.*  How,  then,  is 
the  unity  of  God  secured?  There  are  infinite 
attributes,  each  pointing  to  an  ind^endent 
essence:  how,  then,  is  there  but  one  Reality? 
Spinoza’s  proof’  is  curious.  He  says  that,  if 
twenty  men  exist,  there  must  be  a reason,  over 
and  aTOve  the  cause  of  human  existence  in  general, 
why  tv>enty  men  should  exist.  But  the  definition 
of  God,  implying  existence,  yet  contains  no 
provision  for  several  substances.  Hence  only  one 
can  exist.  This  ingenious  argument  occurs  again ; 
but  it  is  hardly  convincing.  All  that  really  is 
shown  is  that  number  is  beside  the  question ; and 
so  Spinoza  himself  seems  to  recognize’  when  he 
says  * eum  qui  Deum  nnnm  vel  unicum  nuncupat, 
impropere  ae  eo  loq^*  God,  then,  is  merely 
inmvisible  Reality.  But,  if  there  is  no  passage 
from  extension  to  thought,  how  are  we  to  account 
for  t'le  statement  that  extension  and  thought 
move  in  parallel  lines — ^that  for  eve^  affection  of 
space  there  is  a corresponding  affection  of  mind  ? 

The  point  is  too  abstmee  to  be  diecuned  here  in  detaiL 
Difflcultiee  enough  remain.  If  It  is  intellieenoe  that  peroelvee 
attribute,  then  tnougrht,  which  is  an  attribute,  seems  made  a 
jud^  of  iUelf ; indeed,  as  Tschimhatisen  pointed  out.7  thought 
Is  ooDS<doas  of  extension  also,  and  hence,  in  the  forcible  phrase 
of  MarUneau,  elected  as  a consul,  it  soon  poees  as  a dictator. 
In  one  of  his  most  striking  pages  Pollock  > asks  what  difference 
it  would  make  if  every  Mmbute  but  thought  were  destroyed ; 
and  the  answer  is  simply  ‘None.*  Then  why  does  Spinoza 
postulate  other  attributes?  Above  all,  why  demand  an  infinite 
number?  We  might  ask  other  questions.  Does  thought  cor- 
respond with  each  of  them,  so  that  we  have  a series  of  pairs  of 
which  thought  is  always  one?  Or  is  there  another  series  of 
pairs,  like  extension  and  thought,  but  not  the  same,  in  each  of 
which  one,  but  not  the  other,  can  look  over  its  neighbour's  wall, 
and  in  wldch  neither  can  see  any  farther?  Spinoza*  hints  at 
answers  to  these  questions,  but  gives  no  satisfactory  aolutiom 

Monism  is  neither  good  nor  had  in  itself.  There  is  nothing, 
apart  from  good  reasons,  thst  makes  monism  better  than  dual- 
ism or  than  infinitism.  What,  then,  is  it  beyond  prejudice  that 
compels  us  to  posit  any  unifying  principle  of  these  infinite 
attributes,  which  are  oistinotiy  stated  to  have  nothing  In 
common?  Spinoza’s  theory  made  him  reduce  the  many  to  one. 
Experience  showed  him  two.  But  you  do  not  bridge  the 
Channel  by  simply  calling  England  a part  of  Europe. 

As  Mart^eau^^  bas  shown,  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  extension  and  thought  in  their  reUtions  to  their  modes. 
Body  is  a limited  fragment  of  extension ; our  minds  are  not 
limited  fragments  of  the  infinite  mind-stufL  For,  though  all 
individual  things  are  animate,  they  do  not  think ; they  are 
only  thought  of.  Nor  does  God  wmself  think ; those  who 
ascribe  thought  to  Him  are  like  those  who  should  confuse  the 
Dog-star  with  the  animal  that  barks,  i*  Intrilect^  belongs  to 
N<ritira  nofuratu,  not  to  Nalwra  naturana.  Nay,  to  attribute 
thought  to  God  would  be  to  attribute  to  BUm  an  Imperfecuo^ 

There  is  difficulty  enough,  then,  in  the  transi- 
tion from  substance  to  atti^nte.  There  is  liardly 
less  in  that  from  attribute  to  mode. 

1 Eth.  L 10,  schoL  ’ f i-  2a. 

* Eth.  IIL  2.  ’ 5.  fi. 

> /6.  L 8,  schoL  2,  JSi>.  84.  « In  Bp.  60. 

f 70. 

66. 


6 Spinota*,  p.  164. 

10  StiLiTof  Spinoza;^,  pp.  180-192,  Twpss  qf  StK  Thtorp,  L 366. 
U Eth.  It  IS,  schoL  “ft.  1 17,  schol. 


IS  Bp.  0. 


(e)  Modta,  infinite. — Mode  is  an  affection  of 
Substance,  that  which  exists  not  in  se  but  in  alio.^ 
It  will  thus  partake  of  the  twofold  nature  of 
Substance.  As  we  have  seen,  Hhings*  are  both 
extended  and  * animata  * ; and  modes  are  * things  * 
under  the  phenomenalizing  influence  of  time.  In 
coming  under  that  influence  they  lose  some  of 
their  reality.  All  things  follow  from  the  divine 
perfection,  but  all  are  not  equally  perfect — a 
doctrine  of  ethical  import.’  The  First  Cause 
alone  is  perfect;  that  which  is  directly  produced 
by  God  is  the  nearest  approach  to  perfection  (it  is 
* infinite’  in  its  own  kind,  and  admits  of  the  least 
negation).  That  which  is  produced  mediately  is 
imperfect  in  accordance  with  its  degree  of  medley. 
Thus  an  infinite  number  of  modes  follows  from 
God  ‘by  the  necessity  of  the  divine  nature.’* 
Mode,  then,  is  a device  for  deducing  the  finite 
from  the  infinite.  But  the  step  is  not  made  at 
once.  We  pass  first  to  infinite  modes.  These  are 
Substance  in  its  totality  considered  as  active. 
Extension  is  barren  until  touched  to  life  by  motion 
and  rest ; and  these  have  an  infinitely  extended 
range.  Similarly,  Substance  as  thought,  when  its 
decks  are  cleared  for  action,  appears  as  intellectua 
abaolute  infinitua.  Yet  both  these,  though  infinite, 
are  intelligible  not  ae  but  per  aliud.  They  are 
therefore  modes,  not  attributes — ‘ sons  of  God  * in 
the  language  of  the  de  Deo.* 

Each  of  these  immediate  infinite  modes  gives 
birth  to  * mediate  * infinite  modes.  Under  motion 
and  rest  stands  the  facies  totiue  univeraif  which, 
though  varying  internally,  is  in  total  always  the 
same.  Spinoza’s  account  is  brief ; but  the  doctrine 
seems  to  be  derived  from  that  of  Descartes,  that 
the  quantity  of  motion  in  the  universe  is  constant. 
By  Descartes  meant  momentum.  Had  Spiuou 
lived  now,  he  would  doubtless  have  express^  his 
‘mode’  in  terms  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy. 
That  there  were  other  such  ‘mediate  infinite 
modes’  is  likely  enough ; but  oonjectuxe  may  well 
be  spared. 

How  intellect,  which  is  a mode,  can  yet  be 
absolutely  infinite  is  hard  to  see.  ‘ Our  mm^  so 
far  as  it  understands,  is  an  eternal  mode  of  think- 
ing, determined  by  another  eternal  mode,  and  this 
by  another,  and  so  on  tn  infinitum  i so  that  all 
together  constitute  God’s  eternal  and  infinite 
intellect.*  • Thus  ‘ God’s  intellect  ’ is  here  u^ed  as 
equivalent  to  the  sum-total  of  human  intellects, 
including  potential  intellect  as  well  as  actual; 
and  it  deals  not  merely  with  extension,  but  with 
thought  itself.  Every  thought  is  capable  of  being 
made  the  object  of  another  thought,  amd  so  on  ad 
infinitum.  The  absolutely  infinite  intellect  is 
identical  with  the  whole  of  these  actual  or 
potential  series.  Here  for  once  Spinoza  seems  to 
use  the  term  ‘ infinite  * in  the  sense  which  he  else- 
where rejects— that  of  indefinitely  numeroua’ 

In  the  attribute  of  thought  the  mediate  etem^ 
mode,  corresponding  to  the  ^aci«  in  extension,  is 
not  given  by  Spinoza.  Did  we  know  the  other 
attributes,  we  should  find  each  of  them  throwng 
off  stems,  first  immediate  and  then  mediate,  in  a 
series  of  similar  pairs.  But  even  so  we  have  not 
bridged  the  chasm  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite. 
How  is  that  to  be  done  ? 

\d)  ModeSt  Spinoza’s  answer  is  that 

finite  things  are  themselves  in  a sense  infinite. 
Their  essences  are  eternal ; their  existence  finite. 
In  Etk.  i.  17,  schol.,  e.y.,  we  learn  that  a man  is 
the  cause  of  another  man’s  existence,  but  not  of 
his  essence,  for  the  latter  is  eternal.*  Peopling 
the  vast  heaven  of  eternity  are  countless  hosU  of 

^ Eth.  u del.  6.  * JSp.  19.  * i-  »- 

4 1. 0.  » Sp.  64.  * Eth.  T.  40,  •OboL 

^ See  Martinesu,  Study  cf  Spinoza*,  pp.  198-200. 

8 Cf.  Int.  Em.  vlii.  63. 
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eternal  essences  ; they  pass  for  a moment  through 
the  entangling  atmosphere  of  existence,  and  flash 
into  a transient  light.  Essence  ' is  ‘ the  manner  m 
which  created  thmgs  are  comprehended  in  God’s 
attributes.’  Hence  the  essences  even  of  finite 
things  are  etemaJ.  Thus  the  passage  from  the 
infinite  to  the  essence  of  a finite  thing  is  but  a 
passage  to  the  entirely  finite.  But  whence  comes 
the  partial  finitude  ? 

Everything  left  to  the  play  of  its  own  essence 
would  he  etemaL  Nothing  can  be  destroyed,* 
except  by  a thing  of  the  same  land,  external  to  itself. 
The  essence  of  a thing  neither  brings  it  into  exist- 
ence nor  expels  it  thence.  There  cannot  be  a finite 
thing  untu  there  is  another  finite  things  to 
determine  it ; and  that  other  is  itself  determined 
ly  another  firdte  thing  ; and  so  ad  So 

also  there  is  no  particular  thing  than  which  there 
is  not  a more  powerful  one  by  which  it  may  be 
destroyed.*  But  whence  does  the  finite  get  its 
first  impulse?  This  indefinite  series  is  not  true 
infinity.®  Nay,  finiteness,  a mere  negation,  seems  to 
have  been  unconsciously  pressed  into  the  domain 
of  causaJity.  As  Martineau  well  puts  it,  finding 
the  * most  capacious  essences  struck  with  sterility^ 
in  the  domain  of  actual  things,  Spinoza  invents  a 
second  kind  of  causality,  the  despised  inductive.* 

He  bfts  been  defended  on  the  gnround  thet  thla  aecond 
causality,  being  bound  up  with  temporal  existence,  is  a mere 
illusion.  Spinoza's  particular  things,  say  some,  have  no  real 
existence  ; and  therefore  the  series  of  causes  that  leads  to  them, 
being  illusory  adso,  is  of  course  Irreconc^able  with  the  eternal 
osusality.  Ifuoh  In  his  language  lends  countenance  to  this 
theory.  In  Ep.  29,  e.p.,  he  aays  that  extended  substanoe  is  not 
really  divided,  as  we  are  so  prone  to  divide  it  in  imagination. 
Tet  elsewhere  he  speaks  of  particular  things  as  ^actually 
existinK  * ; ^ and  this  existence  seems  to  have  been  objective 
Else  why  does  he  tell  us  that  the  finite  is  only  in 
part  nwative?*  Admitting,  then,  to  the  full  the  illusoriness 
of  toe  temporal  existence  of  particular  things,  we  are  still 
unable  to  reconcile  the  two  lines  of  causality  into  one.  How 
they  put  on  this  Ulosory  actuality  is  precisely  the  dlfiBculty 
which  Spinoza  does  not  meet  He  provides  causes  for  the  real 
and  causes  also  for  the  phenomenal ; but  he  says  nothing  as  to 
bow  the  real  becomee  pnenomenaL 
Assuming,  however,  this  double  causality,  1st  ns  see  bow  it 
works.  The  existence  of  each  thing  is  a mediate  infinite  mode. 
If  left  to  its  essence,  the  thing  would  simply  be.  But  it  comes 
into  a * struggle  for  existenoe  * with  other  essenoea*  Hence 
arise  the  ideas  of  contingency,  possibility,  and  the  like.  If  the 
droumstances  of  the  tempos  world  forbid  the  appearance  of 
the  thing,  we  call  ite  exi^noe  * impoesihle ' : should  they  not 
forbid  it.  ws  call  it  * probable ' or  * possible.*  But  in  either  case 
the  conongenoy  it  merely  a phrase  for  our  ignoranoe.io 
To  Burn  np : a finite  individnal  thing  is  a 
fusion  of  its  eternal  essence  with  the  temporal 
chain  of  causality,  which  alone  determines  its 
duration.  In  both  these  senses  the  tfaiing  is 
called  actual:  but  the  actualities  are  of  totally 
different  kinds.  In  the  individuality  of  such  a 
thing  both  attributes  (and  possibly  even  the 
infinite  others  also)  must,  in  modaJ  form,  unite 
their  forces.  In  a man,  e.y.,  must  combine  size, 
form,  motion,  etc.,  while  external  circumstances 
will,  by  their  action  upon  him  and  upon  them- 
selves, decide  the  length  of  his  terrestrial  course. 
A man  is  a complex ; and  our  knowledge  both  of 
his  mind  and  of  nis  body,  as  well  as  of  his  external 
conditions,  must  be  fragmentary  at  best.“ 

(s)  Man  as  mode. — Among  all  individuals  man 
is  highest.  Not  of  course  that  he  is  the  end  of 
Nature,  or  that  Nature  in  any  sense  aims  at  his 
welfare.^*  Nevertheless,  as  there  are  degrees  of 
perfection,  man,  expressing  the  infinite  both  in 
mind  and  in  bo^  better  than  other  finites,  is  the 
most  perfect.  Even  in  men  there  are  degrees  of 
perfection.  The  good  man  expresses  Gk)a  more 
1 Qog.  Ut.  L *.  s EtK,  lit  4. 

» /b.  L 28.  4 /b.  Iv.  ax. 

» Ep.  12,  etc. 

« EtMdTi  nf  Spinoza*^  p.  200,  Typst<ifBth,  Theory , L 299. 

T Eth,  iL  11, 18,  V.  29,  zchoi.,  etc, 

B Jb.  L 8,  schoL  S Ib.  iv.  ax. 

10  Ib.  I.  88.  schol- 1,  liL  4,  6,  U.  80,  dem. 
u Jb.  V.  29,  schoL  1*  Jb.  IL  Ifi,  2fl  t.  etc. 

1^  De  DiOt  li.  M ; Tr»  PoL  ii.  8,  and  paesim. 


fully  than  the  knave.'  Ideas  differ  from  one 
another  in  containing  more  or  less  reality.*  Hence, 
by  the  doctrine  of  parallelism,  the  human  body 
sJso  is  superior  to  other  finite  bodies.  Not,  of 
course,  that  there  is  any  causal  connexion  between 
body  and  mind.  The  body  snd  the  idea  of  body 
(i.e.  the  mind)  are  the  same  individual  conceived 
under  different  attributes.*  The  object  of  the  idea 
constituting  the  human  mind  is  the  body  and 
nothing  else.*  True,  Spinoza  probably  began  by 
regarding  the  body  as  the  prior  ; * but  in  the  Ethics 
this  has  been  dropped,  and  the  highly  artificial 
doctrine  which,  for  want  of  a better  term,  we  have 
csdled  ‘parallelism*  has  been  substitute.  This 
doctrine  involves  the  rejection  of  all  belief  in  a 
real  self  in  m&n,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  the  series  of 
propositions*  in  which  the  subject  is  disenned. 
There  is  no  faculty  of  desiring,  loving,  understand- 
ing. All  these  are  fictions,  or  metaphysical  nni- 
versals.  To  call  them  ' mind  ’ is  like  explaining  a 
stone  by  talking  of  lapidity.^  ‘The  mind  is  a 
definite  mode  of  tnonght,  and  not  the  free  cause  of 
its  actions.’  • The  perceptions  of  the  mind  vary 
with  the  sensations  of  the  body.*  The  idea 
which  constitutes  the  actual  being  of  mind  is  not 
simple,  but  compound.'*  The  succession  of  thoughtL 
is  the  mind,  llie  human  mind  does  not  know  the 
body  to  exist  save  through  the  ideas  of  the  modi- 
fications whereby  the  body  is  affected ; and " the 
idea  of  the  human  mind  is  referred  to  God  (i.e. 
exists  in  the  ordered  sequence  of  the  world)  pre- 
cisely as  the  idea  of  the  human  body.  But  how 
can  the  mind,  which  is  nothing  out  a series 
of  thoughts,  be  conceived  by  one  link  in  that 
series?  Spinoza  answers'*  by  propo^ding  the 
theory  of  the  mind  not  only  as  the  idea  of  the 
body,  but  as  idea  idece,  i.e.  as  conscious  of  ideas. 
Precisely  as  it  sums  up  the  sensations  into  one 
whole  which  we  call  the  body,  so  these  ^ nous 
ideas  are  summed  up  into  one  generalizatio.  and 
contemplated  as  a whole.'*  But  the  difference  is 
obvious.  An  idea  of  an  idea  is  caused  by  that 
idea,  whereas  the  body  is  absolutely  dissociated 
from  the  mind. 

The  ambiguitv  in  the  word  ‘ idea  * most  already  have  etruck 
the  reader.  When  Spinoza  tella  ue  that  all  thinn  are  animate, 
or  that  the  object  of  the  idea  conatitating  the  nund  is  the  body 
and  nothing  else,  he  does  not  mean  by  * idea  ’ what  we  now 
denote  by  * oonoept,'  but  merely  the  parallel  in  thought  to  the 
body  in  extension.  Thus  the  idea  corporis  is  one  kind  of  idea ; 
the  idea  idea  is  another. 

We  may  well  ask  how,  if  the  mind  is  bat  a 
succession  of  ideas,  it  can  form  judgments.  The 
answer  is  '*  that  the  judgment  is  in  the  idea  iteelf , 
and  not  in  the  mind  regarded  as  having  the  idea. 
The  truth  of  an  idea  is  its  own  standard ; the 
mind  does  not  judge  its  truth,  hut  the  idea  asserts 
its  own  truth.  A false  idea,  similarly,  is  negative 
in  itself.'*  There  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  faculty  of 
judgment ; and  the  possibility  of  judgments  is 
not  explained,  but  simply  referred  dogmatically 
to  the  ultimate  Substance.  We  shall  find  lat« 
that  will,  which  is  to  Spinoza  a judgment,  is 
equally  reduced  to  a mere  point  in  a long  line  of 
points  reaching  back  to  infinity. 

The  purpose  of  the  theory  of  idea  ideas  was  to 
reinstate  after  a fashion  the  * self  ’ which  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  rejection  of  ‘ faculties.’  But  the 
self,  lodged  at  the  end  of  an  infinite  series,  reced^ 
like  a will-o’-the-wisp  the  more  it  is  pursued ; and 
a mind  which  receives  ideas  passively  ab  extra  has 
no  claim  to  the  character  of  a real  mode  of 
thought.  Regarding  man  as  finite,  in  fact, 
1 Bp.  28.  s Stk.  U.  18,  achoL 

» 76.  IL  21,  achoL  4 /&.  U.  18. 

4 De  Deo,  auppL  p.  248,  pt.  IL,  * de  Mente  Humana,*  2. 

4 Bth.  li.  lli.  1 Ib.  U.  48,  achoL 

« Ib.  U.  48,  dem.  « Ib.  IL  14. 

10  Ib.  iL  16.  n Ib.  iL  20. 

M 16.  IL  21.  « 76.  li.  21,  achoL 

14  76.  IL  48,  aohoL  u 76.  iL  86. 
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Spinoza  seems  to  have  ipso  facto  banished  the 
sSf  ; for  the  essence  of  self  is  independent  reality. 
There  is  in  the  mind  much  that  we  do  not  know, 
which  yet  may  be  postulated  from  considering  the 
body ; and  vice  versa.  Hence  to  know  the  one 
thomughly  we  must  discnss  the  other ; and 
Spinoza  ^ proceeds  to  give  us  a few  propositions  (or 
‘ femmas  *)  on  body  generally,  into  which  we  cannot 
here  enter.  The  probability  is  (though  Joachim 
and  others  dispute  it)  that  a full  knowledge  of 
man  would  reveal  body,  mind,  and  an  inlinite 
number  of  other  modes  in  the  other  attributes. 
When  Spinoza  says*  that  * of  things  as  they  are  in 
themselves  Grod  is  the  cause  so  far  as  he  consists  of 
infinite  attributes,*  he  must  surely  inean  that 
every  individual  thing,  man  include,  is  a fusion 
of  modes  of  all  the  attributes. 

c.  Theory  of  knowledge. — At  this  point  Spinoza 
resumes  the  thread  of  psychological  analysis  that 
was  broken  off  in  the  Tractatus  de  IrUellectus 
Emendatione.  The  test  of  truth  is  in  the  idea 
itself ; the  mind  does  not,  strictly,  judge  its  id^. 
Nevertheless  we  need  some  method  of  comparing 
these  ideas — and  most  of  all  in  a system  which 
regards  the  ideas  as  the  mind.  Sj^oza  accord- 
ingly gives  us  a classification.  We  find  three 
classes : U)  ideas  of  the  imagination,  (2)  ideas  of 
reasoning,  (3)  ideas  of  intuition.  In  earlier  times 
- - ' ’ Bive,*^ 


Spinoza  seems  to  have  regarded  ideas  aa  . 

but  in  the  Ethics  he  speaks  otherwise ; * I call  an  idea 
a conception  rather  than  a perception,  because  the 
latter  word  seems  to  imply  wiat  the  mind  is  passive 
with  respect  to  the  object.*^  An  adequate  idea, 
then,  is  one  in  which  the  intrinsic  (or  subjective) 
marks  of  truth  are  present,  namely,  clearness  and 
distinctness ; and  to  attain  certainty  we  need 
only  reduce  ideas  to  simplicity.  This  is  done 
directly  by  intuition,  and  mediately  by  reason- 
ing; hence  the  only  source  of  error  is  imagina- 
tion. , , 

la)  Ideas  of  imagination,— The  question  of  the 
relation  between  mind  and  body  was  differentW 
solved  by  Spinoza  at  different  times.  In  the 
appendix  to  de  Deo  ^ he  says, / mens  a cq^re 
or^em  ducat.*  In  IrU,  Em,*  the  possibility  of 
ideas  arising  from  fortuitous  motions  of  the  body 
is  admitted.  To  account  for  this  influence  he 
adopted  Descartes’s  fantastic  doctrine  of  ^i^ 
spirits.  This  theory  he  utterly  rej^ts  in  the 
Ethics.’^  Nevertheless  a few  traces  of  it  seem  to 
remain  in  the  language  which  he  uses  to  explam 

know  our  body  phenomenally,  ‘ ^ the 
ideas  of  the  affections  of  the  body.*^  Hence 
our  knowledge  of  it  is  very  imperf^t.  We  know 
it  not  in  its  cause,  but  throng  ideas  of  ite  suc- 
cessive states,  and  these  ideas  are  confused  with 
those  of  other  bodies.®  This  iU-bl^t  conception  is 
imagination.  If  we  are  affected  by 
body,  we  regard  that  body  as  VT^esent^^d  vre 
tend  to  regard  even  absent  bodies  as 

present  alsl  This  is  explamed“ 
physiological  doctrine,  wMch 
examine.  Anyhow,  when  the 
really  there,  we  * perceive  it — i.s.i  the  mmd 
an  i/ea  which  is  parallel 

This  Spinoza  caUs  the  idea  of  the  body— another 
instanoB  of  the  ambi^ty  of  the  term  id^ 
Like  Sir  WUliam  Hamilton,  he  identifies  theca^ 
of  a sensation  with  the  object  of  a 1 

Still  more  clear  is  this  when  we  look  at  his 
of  representation— ie.  of  the  formation  of  pictures 


of  external  things  that  are  not  there.  The  e.xtemR] 
bodies  have  left  a * footprint*  on  the  brain. 
Whenever  that  footprint  is  reproduced  by  internal 
causes,  we  invent  the  external  cause.  Modem 
psychologists  would  unanimously  assert  that  we 
do  not  (as  a rule)  think  of  these  states  of  the 
brain.  The  thought  arises  from  them,  doubtless ; 
but  an  idea  causM  by  a thing  is  not  a knowledge 
of  it.  In  any  case,  a knowlMge  of  the  body  thus 
attained  is  inadequate  ; and  the  mmd’s  knowledge 
of  itself,  being  attendant  on  the  ideas  of  bodily 
affections,^  Is  equally  inadequate.*  We  can  often 
correct  one  imagination  by  another;*  but  full 
correction  can  come  only  from  reasoning  or 
intuition. 

Should  ideas  be  frequently  given  together,  an 
association  tends  to  be  created  by  which  the 
appearance  of  one  idea  arouses  the  otners.  Thus  * 
from  the  word  ‘apple*  we  proceed  to  form  the 
image  of  the  fruit.  (Spinoza  does  not  distin^ish 
this  association  from  memory.)  Should  a Targe 
number  of  these  images  recur,  the  mind,  retaining 
the  ratio  patientis^*  and  acting  as  a mere  ‘ spirituw 
automaton,*  selects  those  ideas  that  are^  alike  in 
certain  respects  from  those  that  are^  alike  in  others, 
and  forms  blurred  images.  This  is  the  origin  of 
those  worthless  ‘ universsds  * which,  as  we  saw 
a^ve  (§  2),  are  mere  negationa  To  the  univers^ 
we  give  an  equally  worthless  class-name,  which 
means  one  thing  to  one  man  and  another  to 
another.*  Still  more  blurred  are  those  abstract 
images  which  are  represented  by  ‘ transcendental  * 
terms  Uke  ‘ thing,*  ‘being,’  ‘ somewhat.’ * Such  a 
fiction,  so  persistent  that  it  hampers  even  philo- 
sophers, is  that  of  time,  which  is  ‘ nihil  praeter 
modum  cogitandi.’*  This  doctrine  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  Kantian  ‘forms  of  thought. 


coniusea  wiiiu 

With  Kant  ‘ time  is  a necessary  representation, 
lying  at  the  foundation  of  aU  our  intuttions.  • 
With  Spinoza  time  is  quite  unessential  to  all 
rationally  conceived  ideas.  So  long  as  wo  confine 
ourselves  to  essences,  we  are  in  a re«on  to  which 
the  notion  of  time  is  quite  foreign.  Time,  m fact, 
is  a form  of  contingency,  which,  as  we  saw  above, 
is  not  in  nature  but  in  ourselves,  m vt  i. 

Equally  illusory  is  the  notion  of  freedom.-  Not 
knowing  the  causes  that  impel  us  to  acbon,  we 
imagine  ourselves  free  to  do  this  or  that.  Even  w 
a falling  stone,  if  it  could  think,  would  fancy  it 
fell  of  its  own  accord.  Similar  is  that  worst  of 
all  errors,  the  ascription  to  God  of  a pur^w  in 
His  actions,^  Intellect  and  will  do  not  pertam  to 
God  : they  are  a mere  refugium  ignorantue. 

lb)  Seasoning.— If  the  imagination  is  prone  to 
false  generalizing,  it  does  not  follow  that  all 
gener^iring  is  lalse.  Without  ^me  form  of 
generalization  thought  is  impossible.  In  A. 
S.  38  we  learn  what  is  the  true  foxro.  ‘Those 
thiners  which  are  common  to  all,  and  which  are 
equily  in  a part  and  in  the  whole,  cannot  te  con- 
nived except  adequately.*  Suppose  our  body  to 
be  acted  on  by  an  external  thing.  There  must  be 
something  ‘commune  et  propnum  to  the  tvro. 
Let  the  body  be  again  ac^  on,  this  time  by 
another  external  thmg. 

something  in  common;  and  so  on.  The  idea  oi 
this  common  element  will  be  clear  and  distinct, 
i €,  adequate.  Such  a remaining  common  quality 
\b  weight.  Our  idea  of  weight,  then,  is  aiiequate. 
<>imilMlv  with  the  yet  wider  idea  of  extension. 
Such  communes  notiones,  unlike  the 
versals,  are  true ; and  the  more  the  bod>  has  lo 


* Ib.  «.  7,  seboL 
'T6  Intelliffer®  puxmm  sese  pMnoaem. 


1 Bth,  U.  18. 
s De  Deo,  U.  15 

4 U.  deL  8.  „ . . . ^ 

fl  Ft.  ll.,  * de  Mente  Humana,*  ^ imt. 

8 Jb.  iL  19.  ® {J-  “• 

10  Ib.  ii.  17.  “ *onoL 


1 Bth.  iL  28. 

8/6.11.17.  , _ 

8 Tnt.  Bm,  xi.  86. 

7 On  theae  entia/eta 

8 Cog.  Met.  IL  10,  a _ ^ ^ 

aj^tikderreinen  VemunftA,^ 

10  Eth.  U.  49.  “ tb.  L appandix. 


8 Ib.  IL  29. 

4 lb.  IL  18,  wbol. 
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oommon  with  external  bodies  the  more  things  can 
be  adequately  Icnown.'  These  c<ym7nunea  notiones 
may  be  made  the  basis  of  reasoning  {fundamerUa 
ratxonis)t  and  will  lead  to  other  adequate  ideas. 
Doubtless  Spinoza  had  in  hia  mind  the  fact  that 
Euclid’s  axioms  are  called  communes  notionesi 
but  he  would  have  extended  the  phrase  to  include 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  physics,  Qynami<^  and  his 
own  ethics.  When  once  tliese  foundations  have 
been  laid,  accuracy  in  ratiocination  will  secure 
certainty. 

Imagination  regards  things  as  contingent  ; 
reason  regards  them *  * sub  quadam  aeteinitatis 
specie.’  * If  a child  sees  Peter  two  or  three  tixnes 
in  the  morning,  he  will  associate  the  morning  with 
Peter.  If  on  occasion  James  should  appear 
instead  of  Peter,  the  child’s  expectation  will  waver 
between  the  two.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand, 
conceives  things  out  of  all  relation  to  time.  When 
considering  a triangle,  it  does  not  consider  whether 
the  triangle  is  new,  old,  large,  or  small.  Reason, 
in  fact,  views  nature  in  an  ordo  ad  intellectum. 

But  this  phrase,  * sub  specie  aetemitatis,’  is  ulti- 
mately deposed  in  favour  of  another.  To  know 
the  communes  notiones,  to  know  the  ‘essence*  of 
an  individual  thing,  to  know  a thing  ‘ under  the 
form  of  eternity,*  are  all  reduced*  to  knowing  a 
thing  ‘by  reference  to  the  eternal  and  infinite 
essence  oi  God.*  This  is  a sublime  phrase,  the  full 
meaning  of  which  will  appear  only  as  the  whole 
philosophy  is  studied.  At  present  a few  words 
must  suffice.  All  properties  of  matter  are  known 
with  reference  to  extension.  But  extension  is  the 
infinite  essence  of  God  on  one  side.  And  therefore, 
as  our  knowledge  of  extension  (the  most  ultimate 
of  communes  notiones  in  one  attribute)  is  adequate, 
so  our  knowledge  of  any  extended  thing  can  be 
adequate  only  so  far  as  it  is  referred  to  that  ulti- 
mate attribute.  Similarly  with  the  other  attribute 
of  thought.  Deductive  reasoning  is  a safe  way  of 
attaining  this  adequacy — ^nay  (apart  from  ^ the 
obscure  exception  to  which  we  now  proceed),  it  is 
the  only  one. 

(c)  IntuUwehnowledge. — Still  higher  than  reason 
is  sdentia  intuitvoa^  which  is  so  darkly  delineated 
that  its  features  are  only  dimly  discerned.  W’e 
learn,  however,  the  following  pomts. 


(a) It  deals  with  the  essences  of  lingrnlar  things;^  not,  like 
ratio,  with  eommunoa  notionos.  A word  is  here  necessary  on 
these  essences.  Spinoza  is  generally  called  a nominalist ; and 
his  rejection  of  *aniversals^  justifies  ns  in  so  regarding  him. 
But  how,  under  a system  of  nominalism,  essences  can  remain  is 
a riddle.  Retaining  essences,  we  must  mean  by  them  the 
common  properties  of  things : and  so  Spinoza  does,  when  he 
calls  the  common  properties  of  bodies  the  eternal  essence  of  the 
human  body — Ce.  the  essence  of  the  human  body  is  that  which 
it  shares  with  non-human  bodies ! But  as  a rule  he  speaks,  as 
here,  of  the  essences  of  individual  things — a conception  almost 
paradoxical.  Yet  some  such  oonoeptifon  seems  necessary  to 
explain  that  agreement  between  the  idea  and  the  ideatum 
which  constitutes  truth.  In  this  agreement  there  is  a kind  of 
identity  between  the  two,  the  * formal  * and  the  ' objective ' 
being  only  aspects  of  the  same  thing ; and  that  ' same  thing ' is 
the  essence.  This  essence  is  not  the  product  of  the  mind  only 
—such  a quasl-Berkeleian  theory  is  utterly  foreign  to  Spinoza ; 
nor  can  it  be  in  the  bodv  before  the  mind  perceives  it — else  the 
body  would  be  made  prior  to  the  mind.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  per- 
ceived by  sdentia  intvitiva. 

(fi)  It  acts  immediately  and  not  deductively.  The  example 
given  is  as  followa.B 

Required  a fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers. 
Tradesmen  arrive  at  the  correct  result  either  "ab  experientia 
vaga*  or  by  remembering  the  rules  of  thumb  learnt  at  school 
C ex  auditu  *)•  The  mathematidan  sees  it  * sub  specie  aetemi- 
tatis.' having  seen  the  laws  of  proportion  and  referred  them  lo 
' Qod ' — i.s.  to  the  controlling  conceptions  of  space.  But  wi^ 
very  simple  numbers  there  is  no  need  of  either  process : in  a 
single  flam  the  correct  answer  is  obtained ; and  this  is  intui- 
tion.0 

Whether  this  intuition  is  due  to  long  practice  in  ratio,  or  is  a 
seuarate  faculty,  is  not  quite  clear.?  Spinoza  oonfesses  that  the 
things  he  knows  by  this  kind  of  knowledge  are  few  but  it  is 


I Sth.  U.  89.  oor. 

» 76.  iL  45. 

B 76.  iL  40,  schoL  2. 
7 See  Busolt,  p.  62. 


> 76.  ii.  44,  oor.  2. 

B 76.  V.  86,  sobol. 

B See  also  de  Deo,  iL  1. 

• Int.  Em.  iv.  22. 


possible  to  attain  it,  for^  *we  oan  form  that  kind  of  know- 
ledge,'  though  we  cannot  form  images  of  God  as  we  do  of 
bocues,  and  therefore  fancy  we  have  not  as  clear  an  idea  of 
Him  as  of  bodies. 

(v)  A third  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  intuition  is  given  in  Btk. 
V.  81.  We  there  leam  that  it  depends  (1)  on  the  mind,  (2)  on 
the  mind  as  formal,  (8)  on  the  mmd  so  far  as  the  mind  item  is 
eteraaL  On  these  enigmatical  sentences  much  has  been 
written.  With  hesitation  we  advance  the  following  attempt  at 
solution.  * The  idea  of  every  Individual  thing  actually 
necessarily  involves  the  eternal  and  infinite  essence  of  God?a 
If,  e.g.,  we  wish  to  know  any  individual  mode  of  extension,  we 
must  refer  it  to  the  attribute  of  extension  in  God.  Ratio  does 
in  fact  thus  proceed.  Beginning  with  spacet,  it  adds  the  differ, 
entia  one  by  one,  until  it  arrives  at  the  definition  required. 
This  Spinoza  would  call  * acting  as  far  as  the  mind  is  finite.' 
Intuition,  on  the  other  hand,  beginning  with  the  individual 
thing  ana  acting  by  its  * eternal ' powers,  escapes  all  the  inter- 
mediate stages,  and  grasia  at  once  the  relation  of  the  thing  to 
God.  Seeing  the  unity  of  the  individual  thing  as  prior  to  its 
diversity,  it  proceeds  at  onoe  to  the  unity  of  God  whence  that 
unity  flows ; whereas  ratio  sees  the  diversity  first.  Striotly, 
ind^,  intuition  does  not  proceed  at  all.  Presented  with  a 
triangle,  it  would  see  at  once  what  properties  are  general  and 
what  sp^al,  and  would,  by  the  eternity  of  the  min^  refer  the 
universal  properties  at  onoe  to  the  attribute  of  extension. 
Hence,  as  has  often  been  pointed  out,  sdentia  intidtiva 
is  really  possible  only  for  an  infinite  mind. 

Sdentia  intuitiva  ought,  if  it  tranecends  reason, 
to  carry  us  back  to  a principle  that  unifies  alike 
the  things  among  themselves  and  their  difierences 
from  the  perceiving  mind.  Spinoza  has  shut  out 
this  possibility  by  confining  intuition  to  the  per- 
ception of  individual  things.  Nevertheless,  he  is 
not  entirely  unconscious  of  the  obligation ; for, 
when  (as  in  Eth.  v.)  he  speaks  of  the  mind  that 
has  attained  this  knowledge,  he  is  led  on  to  speak 
of  that  mind  as  absorbed  in  the  Reality  which  it 
grasps ; as,  in  fact,  one  with  God.  * To  see 
m ail  things,  and  sdl  things  in  God* — Spinoza’s 
ideal — is  impossible  save  for  Gk)d  HimseH ; and 
even  for  Him  impossible,  since  intellect  does  not 
belong  to  Natura  naturans. 

JRatio  and  intuition  exhaust  all  possible  instru- 
ments of  knowledge.  Intellect  directed  on  either 
of  these  paths  cannot  err.  To  discern  the  true,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  resolve  ideas  into  their 
simplest  form.  Nothing  would  induce  Spinoza  to 
give  any  other  criterion  of  truth  than  truth  itself : 
it  is  the  rule  both  of  itself  and  of  the  false.* 
When,  in  fact,  we  see  the  truth,  we  see  it ; and 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said. 

6.  Doctrine  of  the  emotions. — Sdentia  intuitiva 
shows  that,  while  all  things  depend  on  <jk>d,  their 
individuality  is  not  destroyed  thereby.  By  a 
noble  paradox  it  asserts  that  the  aloneness  of 
things  is  precisely  the  essence  which  they  derive 
from  (xod.  From  God  they  gain  the  power  of 
existing  (so  to  speak)  apaii:^  from  God.  Onoe 
launched  on  the  sea  of  lire,  they  exert  a power 
which  is  none  the  less  their  own  that  it  is  recog- 
nized to  be  (jtod’s.  This  doctrine  Spinoza  expresses 
in  terms  of  the  coruUus ; and  it  is  here  that  we 
must  seek  the  transition  from  knowing  to  doing, 
from  metaphysio  to  ethic. 

This  theory  is  stated  thus : ‘ Everything,  as  far 
as  it  is  in  itself,  endeavours  to  continue  in  its 
being.  * * That  this  ‘ endeavour  * is  a mere  metaphor 
in  many  cases  is  at  once  seen.  ‘This  conatus  is 
nothing  but  the  actual  essence  of  the  thing.’  To 
some  extent  Spinoza  had  been  anticipated  by 
Descartes,  who  asserted  the  doctrine  of  inertia — 
i.e.  that  external  causes  alone  can  alter  the  state 
of  a body.  Other  philosophers  had  already  treated 
this  inertia  as  a vis ; and  hence  we  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  Spinoza  speaking  of  this  passive 
principle  as  a ‘ vis  qua  res  m existendo  perseverat  ’ ; 
while  in  the  de  Deo  it  is  called  the  naturalis  amor 
of  everything  for  the  preservation  of  its  body.  In 
things  generally  the  conatus  is  equivalent  to  their 
existence ; in  living  things  it  is  their  life ; but  it 
belongs  primarily  to  the  mind-side  of  the  thing, 

1 Eth.  IL  47,  echoL  * ii.  45. 

s UL  48,  scbol.  4 76.  liL  6. 
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and  in  man  ^ the  mind  is  conscious  of  the  eonattu. 
The  existence  which  we  attempt  to  maintain  is  the 
temporal  and  phantasmal ; ^ but  the  concUw  follows 
from  the  eternal  necessity  of  God’s  nature.’ 
Inferred  solely  to  the  mine,  it  is  will ; referred 
to  body  and  mind  in  conjunction,  it  is  appetite. 
Will,  then,  is  simply  ‘appetite  with  consciousness 
thereof.*  This  transformation  of  the  mere  essence 
of  a man  into  the  active  principle  of  will  is  one  of 
Spinoza’s  most  astounding  feats. 

But  observe  that  the  will  is,  as  we  have  seen, 
not  ‘free.’®  God  alone  is  free — and  that  in  the 
sense  that  He  works  solely  from  the  necessity  of 
His  own  nature.  Secondly,  the  will  is  not  a 
faculty.  Voluntas  is  only  a general  name  for  the 
sum  of  particular  volitions,  as  the  mind  is  the 
sum  of  particulskT  ideas.  Thirdly,  voluntas  is 
merely  a judgment,  not  a desire.  When  I see  a 
triangle  and  affirm  that  its  angles  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles,  this  affirmation  is  a voluntas.  How 
far  this  identification,  so  strange  to  modem  eyes, 
is  absolute  may  be  doubted.  It  has  been  well 
pointed  out  that  the  j^chological  classification  of 
mind  into  will,  feeung,  and  cognition  was  not 
known  to  Spinoza ; * and  possibly,  as  Pollock  sug- 
gests,^ Spinoza  simply  means  to  assert  that  the 
will  is  active  as  the  understanding  is  active.  In 
any  case  he  excludes  choice  from  will,  and  forbids 
us  to  pass  what  are  ordinarily  known  as  ‘moral 
judgments*  on  any  action  whatever.  Virtue  thus 
reduces  to  an  acquiescence  in  our  fate.  When  we 
see  that  what  happens  both  within  us  and  without 
us  is  as  ‘ necessary  * as  the  properties  of  a triangle 
are  necessary  when  once  ite  essence  is  given,  we 
shall  endure  our  lot  with  even  mind.® 

Hence  we  do  not  desire  a thing  bemuse  it  is 
good ; we  call  it  good  because  we  desire  it.  ^ What- 
ever satisfies  the  conattts  in  any  degree  is  so  far 
‘good* ; whatever  hinders  it  is  so  far  ‘ bad.*  The 
same  series  of  deeds  may  be  good  or  bad  in  differ- 
ent circumstances.  Externally,  the  matricide  of 
Orestes  does  not  differ  from  that  of  Nero.® 

Voluntas,  or  appetitus,  being  a judgment,  may 
be  either  adequate  or  inadequate.  From  the 
former  arise  activities  of  the  mind,  from  the  latter 
passivities.^®  Whatever  increases  or  diminishes 
the  activity  in  the  body,  the  ‘idea*  thereof 
increases  or  diminishes  the  power  of  thought  in  the 
mind.^  Thus  the  mind  can  undergo  change,  and 
pass,  like  the  body,  to  a greater  or  less  ‘ perfec- 
tion.* These  states  are  called  respectively  pleasure 
(Icstitia)  and  pain  {tristitia).  The  first  active 
exercise  of  the  conatus  appears  when  the  pleasure 
or  pain  has  given  rise  to  desire  (conscious  appetite).^ 
Desire  is  mild  or  intense  according  to  the  intensity 
of  the  pleasure  or  pain  in  which  it  originates,  and 
has  as  many  varieties  as  there  are  varieties  of  that 
pleasure  or  pain.  It  is  in  fact  ‘ the  being  of  a man 
himself,  so  far  as  we  conceive  it  as  determined  to 
a particular  action  by  any  given  affection  of  it. 
Pleasure  has  one  advantage  over  pain  in  that  it 
increases  the  vitality  to  which  it  owes  its^  origin ; 
hence  desire  arising  irom  pleasure  is,  ceteris jparilnts, 
greater  than  that  arising  from  pain.  Desire, 
pleasure,  and  pain  are  to  Spinoza  the  only  primary 
emotions.  _ . 

To  develop  his  theory  of  the  emotions,  Spmoza 
relies  largely  upon  association  of  idea^  v^ch  had 
already  been  applied  to  the  same  end,  but  with 
far  less  skill,  by  Hobbes.  The  r^ult  is  univer- 
sally regarded  as  Spinoza’s  masterpiece.  His  very 
success,  however,  makes  it  unnecessary  for  us  to 
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follow  him  in  detail.  A slight  reference  will  be 
sufficient.  Feelings  are  twofold  : if  bas^  on  in- 
adequate ideas,  they  are  passive  ; if  on  adequate, 
active.  Subjection  to  the  former  is  human ^nd- 
age  ; subjection  to  the  latter  is  only  another  word 
for  the  highest  freedom. 

Since  we  naturally  endeavour  to  preserve  our 
existence,  we  naturally  endeavour  to  DaniBh  those 
images  that  lower  our  vitality,  and  to  maintain 
those  that  heighten  it.  Hence  arise  the  pa^ive 
emotions  of  love  (or  liking)  and  hate  (or  dislike). 
By  the  law  of  association  we  soon  come  to  like  or 
dislike  things  in  themselves  indifferent  to  us ; * 
and  anything  may,  accidentally,  be  the  cause  of 
such  an  emotion.’  Thus  we  explain  avarice,  regret, 
jealousy,  and  rivalry.*  These  emotions  often,  as 
m avarice,  attain  a power  totally  out  of  proportion 
to  the  pleasure  or  pain  from  which  they  spring. 

By  toe  very  fact  that  we  conceive  a thing  like 
ourselves  to  he  affected  with  any  emotion,  we  are 
ourselves  subjected  to  a like  emotion.®  From  this 
principle,  applied  in  the  fashion  of  Adam  Smith, 
Spinoza  works  in  order  to  trace  many  of  our 
ajfectus  to  sympathy.  It  is  this  imitatio  affeeiuum 
which,  referred  to  pain,  is  called  commiseration, 
and,  referred  to  desire,  is  called  emulation.®  Thus 
we  explain  repentance,  ambition,  envy,  or  bene- 
volence. 

Contingency  and  freedom  being  illusions,  we 
ought  neither  to  regret  our  own  (so-called)  bad 
acuons,  nor  to  plume  ourselves  on  our  ‘ good  * 
ones,  nor  to  be  angry  with  a man  who  injures  us. 

‘ Tout  comprendre,  e’est  tout  pardonuer  * ; or, 
rather,  to  understand  is  to  see  that  the  vei^ 
notions  of  approval  and  pardon  are  irrelevaint.  It 
is  from  sum  inadequate  ideas  that  arise  anger, 
remorse,  self-approvea,  revenge.* 

Such  passive  emotions,  then,  subjection  to  which 
is  bondage,  are  defined  genexully  as  follows : 

* Emotion  which  is  called  a ps^ion  of  the  soul  is  a 
confused  idea  whereby  the  mind  affirms  a greater 
or  less  force  of  exist^ce  in  its  body  or  some  part 
thereof  than  it  had  before,  on  the  occurrence  of 
which  the  mind  is  determined  to  think  of  one  thing 
more  than  of  another.’’ 

Such  emotions  of  course  differ  in  different  men,* 
or  even  in  the  same  man.  Spinoza  would  probably 
have  allowed  that  the  quality  of  a pleasure  is  to 
be  taken  into  account  as  well  as  its  quantity.* 

We  pass  on  now  to  active  emotions,  arising  from 
adequate  ideas.  Some  of  these  spring  from  ratio, 
others  from  sdentia  intuitiva.  >Vhere  the  mind 
conceives  itself  as  active,  it  feels  pleasure ; hence 
the  mind  feels  pleasure  when  it  forms  ad^uate 
ideas. Desire  also  may  arise  from  such  ideas; 
but  pain,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  is  ex- 
cluded.'^ Spinoza  has  thus  arrived  at  last  at  that 
virtue  of  the  mind,  fortitude,  which,  as  we  saw, 
was  the  practical  end  he  set  "^fore  himself  at  the 
very  commencement  of  his  philohophy.  Fortiiudo, 
or  strength  of  character,  is  merely  the  essence  of 
the  mind  in  its  self-sustaining  endeavour.  The 
utmost  that  Spinoza  can  promise  (on  the  other 
band,  the  utmost  that  is  worth  having)  is  know- 
ledge— knowledge  more  perfect  in  propmlion  to 
the  greatness  of  the  object  that  it  oovers.  Forti- 
tude is  the  courage  to  know — to  get  clear  of  the 
passive  emotions,  and  to  act  fipnx  the  ^ conatus 
^one.  As  centred  in  ourselves,  it  is  animositas, 
or  valour ; as  directed  towards  others,  it  is  gener* 
osUas,  or  nobility.  By  the  former  is  meant  the 
desire  whereby  we  strive  to  preserve  our  being  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  reason ; by  the  latter 
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lesire  whereby  we  endeavour,  solely  under  the 
ites  of  reason,  to  aid  others  and  be  their 
ids.  Temperance  and  presence  of  mind  are 
sties  of  the  one ; courtly  and  mercy,  of  the 
ir.  A man  of  fortitude  will  never  allow  his 
res  to  be  excessive ; he  will  not  be  disturbed 
i by  the  fear  of  death,  for  he  will  think  of 
;h  less  than  of  anything.  All  this  is  due  to  his 
session  of  adequate  knowledge, 
or  is  even  fortitude  all  that  is  popible  to  vls. 
re  are  yet  higher  emotions,  springmg  not  from 
ion,  but  from  intuition.  These  Spinoza  does 
yet  consider j pausing  to  touch  on  our  subjuga- 
I to  the  emotions.^ 

Human  bondage,  or  the  power  of  the 
itiona.— Though  ‘ good  * and  * bad  * are  relative 
ns,  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  retain  them,  pro- 
wl we  keep  in  mind  the  sense  in  which  thev 
used,  ana  Spinoza  lays  it  down  that  he  will 
‘ good  * as  the  synonym  of  ‘ perfect.*  * There 
o mdividual  thing  in  nature  than  which  there 
lot  a stronger  tning  that  can  destroy  it.** 
ice  the  force  whereby  a man  persists  in  exist- 
is  infinitely  (i.s.  indefinitely^  surpassed  by  the 
er  of  external  causes.*  Passion,  therwore, 
ig  due  to  these  external  causes,  has  enormous 
e,  and  can  at  times  overcome  all  the  rest  of  a 
1*8  activities.*  A passion  can  be  destroyed 
r by  a contrary  passion.*  Keason  may  easily 
overcome  by  emotion  ; knowledge  can  control 
emotions  only  so  far  as  it  is  itself  one  of  them.^ 
ires  may  be  controlled  by  other  desires ; and 
re  of  future  good  is  more  easily  controlled  tlmn 
re  of  what  is  now  agreeable.*  Desire  arising 
n pleasure  we  have  seen  to  be  stronger  than 
t arising  from  pain.®  Hence  we  might  almost 

0 the  despairing  cry  of  the  poet,  * Video  meliora 
boque : deteriora  sequor  * ; out,  says  Spinoza,  ‘ I 
e not  written  this  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
orance  is  better  than  knowledge,  or  that  a 
e man  is  no  better  than  a fool.  What  reason 
• do  in  controlling  the  emotions  I shall  show 
jr.  At  present  I shall  say  that  reason  demands 
t every  man  should  love  himself,  and  should 
ire  everything  which  really  brings  him  to 
ater  perfection.*  “ 

Virtue  is  based  on  the  self-maintaining  impulse. 
)Ty  man  necessarily  desires  or  shrinks  from  that 
Lcn  he  deems  to  to  ‘good*  or  ‘bad* — i.e.  con- 
ave  to  his  self-conservation  or  the  reverse, 
e more  he  endeavours  to  preserve  his  own  being, 
more  virtuous  he  is  ; and  only  external  causes 

1 prevent  his  so  endeavouring.  No  virtue  can 
conceived  apart  from  the  conattcs  sese  conser- 
idi.  A man  is  not  virtuous  if  he  acts  from 
dequate  ideas ; for,  ‘acting*  thus,  he  is  really 
issive  * and  swayed  by  external  causes.  Virtue, 
m,“  is  intellect.  In  accordance  with  reason,  we 
I endeavour  nothing  except  to  understand.  Of 
3se  assertions,  so  Socratic  in  sound,  it  is  certain 
3kt  the  proof  wordd  hsudly  have  satisfied  Socrates. 

following  propositione  (2&-87)  sre  eren  harder  to  follow, 
thing  that  has  not  something  in  common  with  our  nature 
i do  us  good  or  harm  <29>— an  obyloos  truism.  Yet  we  are 
1 next  ^0)  that  a thing  cannot  be  bad  for  ns  through  that 
ioh  it  nas  in  common  with  our  nature.  In  so  far  as  it  is 
harmony  with  our  nature,  it  is  necessarily  good  (SIX  The 
-pose  of  these  three  truisms  is  to  lead  up  to  positions  of  value 
Spinoza's  pollticsl  system — ^viz.  that  men  necessarily  agree  if 
IT  live  in  obedience  to  reason,  and  that  apart  from  reason  no 
ly  social  life  is  poesible.  A rational  life  Is  unfortunately 
e ; and  yet,  as  Aristotle  said,  man  cannot  help  being  social, 
ly  to  live  the  rational  life,  a complex  organism  is  necessary. 
Spinoza's  Cartesian  phraseology,  'Whatever  disposee  the 
man  body  so  as  to  render  it  capable  of  being  affected  In  a 


greater  number  of  ways,  or  of  affecting  external  bodies  in  a 
great  number  of  ways,  is  useful  to  man,'  ^ provided  only 
inoreased  complexity  is  not  purchased  at  the  expense  of  stabili^ 
of  equilibrium.  Such  instability  is  always  bad,  even  though  (t 
does  not  amount  to  what  is  usu^ly  called  death. 

To  social  life  and  a complex  organism  Spinoza  proceeds  to 
add  3 reasonable  pleasure.  Pleasure  per  »e  Is  good ; pain  per  ee 
Is  bad.  Spinoza  is  no  ascetic.  Cheerfulness  cannot  he  excess- 
ive, but  u always  good  and  an  aid  to  perfection.  It  is  the 
wise  man's  part  to  enjoy  what  comes  in  his  way  as  much  as 
possible — not,  of  ooorse,  to  satiety,  for  that  would  not  be 
enjoying  it. 

Hence  we  see  what  reason  demands  of  man.  He  who  lives  by 
reason  endeavours  to  render  love  for  hatred,  kindness  for 
contempt. 

' He  who  strives  to  conquer  hatred  vrith  love,  fights  his  battle 
in  joy  and  confidence;  he  withstands  many  as  easily  as  one, 
and  has  little  need  of  fortune's  aid.  Those  whom  he  vanquishes 
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.essity  of  the  divine  nature,  will  not  find  anything 

worthy  of  hatred,  derision,  or  contempt:  nor  will  he  bestow 
pity  on  anything.  He  who  la  easily  touched  with  oompaseion 
often  does  something  which  he  afterwards  regrets.'  Yet  * he 
who  Is  moved  to  hdp  others  neither  by  reason  nor  by  com- 
passion seems  hardly  a man  at  all.'  * 

Self-approval  may  arise  from  reason,  and  is  indeed  the  highest 
object  we  can  bone  for.  Humility,  on  the  other  hand,  is  no 
virtue,  but  a paanon.  Repentance,  likewise,  is  no  virtue ; he 
who  repents  only  makes  himself  miserable  twice  over — ^first  by 
doing  the  bad  action,  and  secondly  by  fretting  about  it.  True, 
os  thinffB  ore,  both  homility  and  repentance  do  on  the  whole 
more  good  than  harm  ; and,  as  * sin  'is  inevitable,  it  is  better  to 
sin  in  the  direction  of  repentance  than  in  the  opposite.  It  was 
natural,  then,  for  the  prophets,  in  an  Irrational  age,  to  recom- 
mend so  strenuously  humility  and  repentance.  Tnoee  who  live 
under  these  emotions  are  not  tar  from  the  kingdom  of  reason. 
But  within  that  kingdom  there  is  a better  way. 

Pride  and  dejeotlon  are  both  signs  of  weakness;  but  the 
latter,  as  a pain,  la  more  easily  ourea.  Dejection,  says  Spinoza 
very  acutely,  is  indeed  very  near  of  kin  to  pride. 

To  all  actions  to  which  we  are  determined  emotion,  we  can 
be  determined  without  emotion  by  reason.^  Desire  that  springs 
from  reason  cannot  be  excessive ; and  the  rational  uund  la 
affected  equally  whether  the  idea  be  of  a thing  future,  past,  or 
present ; 6 hence,  If  our  ideas  were  only  adequate,  we  should 
desire  a future  thing  as  keenly  as  though  It  were  present. 
But,  having  no  adequate  knowleag^,  we  are  reduced  to  reliance 
on  the  imagination,  which  prefers  present  things  to  future. 
We  are  often  led  by  fear,  ana  do  good  to  esoape  evil,  which  is 
contrary  to  reason,  and  the  lowest  of  superstitions.  Under  a 
reasonable  desire  we  seek  good  directly  amd  only  aocidentally 
shun  eviL 

The  knowledge  of  evil  is  inadequate.^  Spinoza's  proof  of  this 
statement  has  been  much  criticized,  and  seems  Indeed  to  rest 
on  a confusion  between  knowledge  of  a negation  and  a negation 
of  knowledge.  He  is  more  oorrsot  when?  he  asserts  that,  as 
good  and  evil  are  relative  terms,  so  a knowledge  of  either  is 
incomplete  without  a knowledge  of  the  other.  If  we  possessed 
adequate  knowledge,  we  should  know  neither.  Precisely  simi- 
larly,t  Spinoza  gets  rid  of  sin  by  treating  it  as  a mere  n^^ation. 

As  usual,  the  practical  Is  not  forgotten.  Under  the  guidsmcs 
of  reason  ws  most  pursue  the  greater  of  two  goods  and  tbs 
lesser  of  two  evils ; and  the  greater  good  in  the  future  rather 
than  the  lesser  in  the  present.*  A reasonable  man,  living 
among  the  ignorant,  will  avoid  receiving  favours  from  them — 
but  only  as  far  as  he  can.  Only  * free ' men,  however,  ore  really 
‘ grateful  * to  one  another.^®  But  a man  is  more  truly  ‘ free  * In 
a society  than  in  solitude ; henoe  the  reasonable  man  does  not 
seek  the  flotitioos  freedom  of  a hermit^e.  In  fact,  he  will 
acquiesce  in  things  as  they  are,  for,  ' As  far  as  we  are  intelligent 
we  cannot  desire  an3rthing  save  what  is  necessary,  nor  srield 
absolute  acquiesoence  to  anything  save  the  true ; hence  the 
endeavour  of  the  better  part  of  ourselves  Is  in  harmony  with 
the  order  of  nature  as  a whole.' u 

8.  Human  freedom,  or  the  power  of  the  under- 
standin^r. — We  now  reach  the  most  attractive,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  most  enigmatical,  part  of  the 
Ethics,  Leaving  the  indicative  mood,  Spinoza 

E asses  on  to  the  imperative  ; and,  as  we  shall  see, 
e ventures  on  daring  flights. 

* I shall  treat,'  he  says,  * of  the  ixjwer  of  reason,  showing  how 
far  the  reason  can  control  the  emotionsL  and  what  Is  the  nature 
of  mental  freedom  or  blessedness  ; we  shall  then  be  able  to  see 
how  much  more  powerful  the  wise  man  is  than  the  ignorant.'  ** 

He  leaves  to  logic  the  discussion  of  the  means  of 
perfecting  the  mind,  and  to  medicine  that  of  the 
means  of  perfectly  adapting  the  body  to  its  flec- 
tions. The  power  of  the  mind  over  the  emotions 
is  not  direct ; it  is  defined  by  the  understanding 
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In  other  words,  the  passions  can  be  sub* 
y by  knowing  them.^ 

follows  what  has  been  called  a *CTeat 
/ There  is  * no  modification  of  the  oody 
we  cannot  form  some  clear  and  distinct 
on — i.e.  we  can  reduce  it  to  its  proper 
i the  order  of  nature,  and  see  it  in  its 
to  the  God  of  whom  it  is  part.  We  have 
mt,  by  painful  experience,  ^at  no  scientific 
y is  absolutely  true.  But  to  Spinoza,  as 
)n,  it  may  well  have  seemed  t^t  a few 
Izations,  and  the  collection  of  a great  but 
number  of  facte,  would  lay  open  the  map 
iwn  universe.  Y et  even  ^inoza  is  doubtful, 
dds  a scholium  to  the  efi^t  that  every  one 
( power  of  knowing  his  emotions,  if  not 
ely,  at  least  in  part.  The  practical  deduc* 
that  we  should  try  to  form  this  clear  and 
/ notion  of  our  passions.  Thus  we  shall 
their  causes,  and  see  them  as  necessaiy. 
ith  the  inad.equate  idea,  which  is  the 
1,  passes  into  adequacy ; the  emotion 
and  in  proportion  as  we  understand  things 
Bssary,  in  that  proportion  has  the  mind 
over  the  emotions.  Ko  one,  e.g.^  pities  a 
eoause  it  cannot  walk.  But,  if  most  people 
om  full  grown,  and  only  here  or  there  aid 
appear,  every  one  would  pity  babies,  because 
r would  not  seem  to  be  a necessary  state.* 
strength  of  an  emotion  is  in  proportion  ip 
unber  of  simultaneous  causes  by  which  it 
ised.^  So  long  as  we  are  not  assailed  by 
ns  contrary  to  our  nature,  we  have  the 
of  arranging  modifications  of  our  body  ac- 
g to  the  intellectual  order;*  and  here, 
^ as  usual,  Spinoza  adds  some  directions 
iduct  so  obvious  and  simple  that  they  have 
oeen  ridiculed  as  chUdish.  It  is  only,  how- 
yO  plunge  us  almost  at  once  into  one  of  his 
nigmatical  utterances.  ‘ The  mind  can  bring 
at  that  all  bodily  images  of  things  may  be 
id  to  the  idea  of  God^;®  and  this  clear  and 
3t  understanding  (which  to  us  seems  far  more 
iinable  than  it  did  to  Spinoza)  is  henceforth 
known  as  the  *love  of  God.*^  Precisely  as 
alitjy  suddenly  appeared  in  the  emotional 
of  jirtitudo,  so,  eq^ually  suddenly,  intuitive 
le^e  has  donned  the  aspect  of  love.  Some 
i explain  this  metamorphosis  as  due  to  a 
I to  accommodate  philosophy  to  theology. 
•8  assume  that  Spinoza  stm  retained  a rag  of 
h mysticism ; others  agam  that,  like  other 
iophers,  he  had  an  esoteric  and  an  exoteric 
li — the  one  for  the  initiated,  the  other  for  the 
ne.  Whatever  the  explanation,  it  is  such 
ges  as  these  that  have  given  Spinoza  his  hold 
an  like  Coleridge  and  S^leiermacher,  and  ex- 
i the  cry  of  -Novalis  that  h^e  was  a * God- 
icated  man.*  In  reality  this  ‘love*  is  less 
Lonal  than  it  looks,  amounting  at  most  to  an 
lescentia  in  our  lot.  God  is  without  passions, 
s He  affected  by  pleasure  or  pain ; ‘ he  who 
God  cannot  desire  that  God  should  love  him 
turn.*®  No  one  can  hate  Grod — a ^ear  proof 
this  ‘ love  of  God  * is  not  the  opposite  of  hate, 
something  of  a different  order  altogether, 
love  is  fostered  * in  proportion  as  we  conceive 
^ater  number  of  men  to  be  bound  to  God  by 
lame  bond  of  love.**  In  plain  prose,  a know- 
a of  the  laws  of  Nature  leads  us  to  a sober 
ptance  of  what  befalls  us,  and  to  a readiness  to 
without  what  we  cannot  attain ; and  the  dis- 
ries  of  others,  as  we  assimilate  them,  aid  in 
same  soothing  process. 

3 sum  up  : the  mind*8  power  over  its  emotions 


th,  ▼.  i-a. 
▼.  8. 

b.  V.  X6f. 


* Ib.  y.  4. 

» Ib.  V.  10. 
8 Ib.  y.  10. 


8 Ib.  y.  6,  >ohoL 
• Ib.  y.  14. 

8 lb.  y.  20. 


consists  (1)  in  its  knowledge  of  them ; (2)  in  separab 
ing  them  from  the  thought  of  an  indistmctly 
apprehended  external  cause  ; (3)  in  the  fact  that, 
with  respect  to  time,  the  emotions  referred  to 
things  we  distinctly  understand  surpass  those  re- 
ferr^  to  things  we  conceive  confusealy ; (4)  in  the 
number  of  the  causes  which  foster  tne  affections 
having  regard  to  God  or  to  the  common  properties 
of  things ; (5)  in  the  ability  of  the  mind  to  re- 
arrange and  associate  its  emotions  one  with 
another. 

We  have  now  reached  the  most  tantalizing 
portion  of  Spinoza’s  work — a portion,  indeedU 
which  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  he 
wished  to  mark  off  from  the  rest  as  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  his  theory,  however  fondly  he  might 
himself  dwell  upon  it.  At  any  rate,  he  says  ^ that, 
even  if  the  whole  series  of  propositions  through 
which  we  are  now  about  to  pass  should  be  re> 

t’ected,  the  virtue  of  fortitudo  is  none  the  less 
unding  on  us.* 

So  far  there  has  been  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
the  meaning  ‘ immortality  * in  Spinoza’s  use  of  the 
word  ‘ eternal.*  Eternal  truth  is  simply  necessary 
truth.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  word  suddenly  changes  its  meaning.  When 
we  read  that  something  eternal  remains  of  the 
mind  after  death,’  there  is  nothing  in  the  words 
to  imply  immortality.  If,  like  Camerer,  we  hold 
such  a view,  we  must  defend  it  on  other  grounds. 
It  is  certain  that  Spinoza  once  maintained  the 
actual  immorteJity  of  the  soul.®  True,  God,  who 
made  the  soul,  can  destroy  it ; but  it  is  tolerably 
sure  that  He  never  will.  In  the  de  Deo  the  position 
is  more  doubtful : some,  with  Sigwcurt,  see  in  it 
still  an  assertion  of  immortality ; to  Martineau 
and  others  the  opposite  seems  the  case.  ‘ If  united 
with  the  body  only,  the  soul  must  perish  : if  -^th 
something  else  that  is  unchangeable  and  abiding, 
then  it  cannot  but  be  unchangeable  and  abiding 
also.** 

Adequate  knowledge,  then,  is  the  only  escape 
from  death ; even  if  It  be  a personal  escape,  it  is 
open  only  to  the  phUosopher.  So  far  the  de  Deo  ; 
in  the  JSthica  the  wora  ‘immortal*  is  dropped. 
But  even  from  the  de  Deo  we  learn  that  (1)  the 
presumed  deathlessness  of  the  soul  must  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rigid  parallelism  of  soul  and  body ; 
(2)  the  deathlessness  is  a life  to  be  enjoyed  not 
hereafter,  but  here  and  now ; (3)  it  is  not  open  to 
all,  but  (in  the  strict  sense)  only  to  the  possessor 
of  adequate  ideas ; (4)  the  way  to  attain  more  of  it 
is  to  increase  our  stock  of  such  ideas. 

Now  the  substitution  of  ‘ eternal  * for  ‘immortal  * 
would  seem  to  imply  the  elimination  of  all  idea  of 
time  from  the  conception  of  the  mind.®  But,  wMle 
duration  is  no  part  of  the  definition  of  eternity, 
yet  eternity  must  entail  some  kind  of  endless 
duration.  Thus  in  Eth.  v.  20,  schol.,  the  word 
‘ duration  * is  applied  to  the  mind’s  existence  apart 
from  the  body.  The  arguments  of  Martineau  and 
others  against  this  are  due  to  confounding  duration 
with  time  (a  confusion,  indeed,  from  which  Spinoza 
himself  is  not  free).’  While  persistence  is  not 
necessity,  that  which  does  not  persist  cannot  1^ 
necessary  ; and  thus  in  Ep.  36  lack  of  duration  is 
marked  as  an  imperfection  in  extended  things. 

Again,  nothi^  is  eternal  in  its  own  right  but 
(3od  Himself.  The  essence  of  things  is  eternal,  but 
not  their  existence.®  The  mind,  then,  as  being 
produced  by  God,  has  no  necessary  existence  ; the 
existence  oi  mind  as  such  begins  with  that  of  the 
corresponding  body. 


1 nth.  y.  41. 

9 See  Pollock,  p. 
189^S43fl. 

8 Eth.  V.  28. 

0 De  Deo,  li.  23. 

7 Joechim,  p.  294. 
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and  Taylor,  in  Mind,  new  acr.,  r 

4 Cog.  Met.  iL  12. 

« Eth.  IL  44,  cor.  2. 
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We  are  now  ready  to  deal  with  propositions 
21  to  41  of  pt.  V.  In  spite  of  the  armments  of 
Camerer,^  conscious  personal  immortality  is  not 
implied  in  them ; v.  21  shows  that  imagmation 
and  memory  expire  with  the  body  ; v.  34  that 
personal  distinctions  between  man  and  man  vanish 
at  death : v.  22,  an  exceedingly  obscure  proposi- 
tion, asserts  that  *in  Gk>d  there  is  necessamy  an 
idea,  expressing  under  the  catego^  of  eternity  the 
essence  of  this  or  that  human  body  *.e.  that  the 
human  mind,  considered  as  a necessary  element  in 
the  thought-side  of  the  universe,  is  so  far  eternal. 
But  V.  23  adds  more ; it  asserts  duration,  m some 
sense,  of  this  eternal  part  of  the  mmd.  ‘The 
human  mind  cannot  be  absolutely  destroyed  witn 
the  body,  but  something  of  it  remains  that  u 
etemaL*  Yet  even  this  is  not  enough  ; ▼•22 
applies  to  the  body  as  much  as  to  the  mind. 
then  does  the  eternity  of  the  latter  surpass  that  of 
the  former?  What  is  this  aliquid  cetemum  that 
survives  ? To  the  first  question  v.  23,  schol. , seems 
to  supply  the  answer,  viz.  that  the  mind  al^e  can 
know  and  enjoy  its  own  deathlessness.  ^ To  the 
second  question  Spinoza  gives  no  explic^  reply; 
but  we  may  perhaps  deduce  it ; v.  24,  26  show  that 
the  cUiquid  consists  in  knowledge  of  the  third  kind ; 
but  V.  27,  asserting  that  this  knowledge  le^s 
to  acquiescentiaj  manifests  also  the  essenti^y 
emotionad  character  of  this  remnant.  It  is  in  fact 
not  only  intellectual,  but  an  amor.  Yet  in  v.  29 
we  learn  that  it  arises  from  contemplating  the 
essence  of  the  body  under  the  form  of  etermty — 
i.e,  from  using  our  own  body  as  the  type  of  ex< 
tension,  and  then  passing  to  adequate  knowledge, 
first  of  extension  generafiy,  and  thence  of  the  n^d 
also.  An  adequate  knowledge  of  the  body  gives 
us,  ultimately,  a knowledge  of  God.*  And  this 
knowledge  of  God  leads  not  only  to  acquiescen^, 
but  to  the  love  of  God— a love  eternal,*  and  totally 
different  from  all  other  passions;  for  these  dis- 
appear when  the  body  dies.* 

Thus  this  intellectual  love  of  God  endures  after 
the  death  of  the  body.  But  it  is  no  person^ 
survival ; for  personality,  by  which  memory  is 
implied,  perishes  with  the  Dody.®  But  in  ^ pro- 
portion as  our  body  is  capable  of  more  activities, 
m that  proportion  is  our  mind  eternal,*  for  our 
mind  will  have  more  means  of  attaining  knowledge, 
and  thus  will  have  more  chance  of  attaining  to  the 
Intellectual  love  of  God.  It  is  only  a natural  ex- 
tension of  this  to  assert  that  Gk>c[  loves  Himself 
with  an  infinite  intellectual  love;^  i.e,  that  the 
infinite  Mind  (made  up  into  unity  from  all  the 
finite  minds)  must  have  a complete  knowledge  of 
the  universe  in  both  its  attributes,  and^  must,  with 
an  infinite  acquiescence,  ‘see  that  it  is  good.* 
This  is  not,  as  Martineau  thinks,  a mere  tautology. 
The  intellectual  love  of  the  mind  towards  (5od 
is  part  of  the  infinite  love  wherewith  God  lov^ 
Himself ; * but  the  completeness  of  knowledge  is 
to  be  attained  only  by  the  union  in  one  of  the 
Infinite  number  of  souls  that  people  the  universe. 
It  is  not,  of  course,  the  Natura  naturans  that 
loves  itself ; but  neither  is  it  the  individual  mind 
simply ; it  is  that  mind  absorbed  into  the  umty  of 
infinite  minds.  In  other  words,  only  the  adequate 
formulation  of  truth,  itself  possible  only  to  the 
united  mind  of  man,  can  persist  unchanged. 

To  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Taylor : 

'Those  pezsonsl  memories  and  affeouons  which  derive  all 
their  plqoanoy  and  poi^ancy  from  the  personal  ref^encx, 
perish  for  ever,  as  suon,  at  death.  They  depend  for  their  very 
existence  on  just  thoee  differences  which  miake  the  existence  of 
one  man  separate  from  that  of  another ; and  it  is  tor  Spinosa 
only  so  far  aa  men  are  Indistinguiahably  one  that  they  are 
immortaL’  ® 


1 P.  122. 

* Ib.  V.  84. 

7 Ib,  V.  86. 

9 Mind,  new  ser. 
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Similarly  with  honest  but  defective  scientific 

thought ; the  ideas  of  Ptolemy  survive  indeed,  but 
metamorphosed  beyond  recognition.  And  all  men 
are  subject  to  this  mortality;  for'  no  man  can 
make  himself  a mere  home  of  sidequate  ideas.  All 
men  axe  subject  to  passion,  and  tnerefore  mortal.* 
‘But  an  adequate  idea,  once  thought,  takes  its 
place  as  a permanent  addition  to  knowledge.* 

To  Spinoza,  then,  truth  once  discovered  is 
absolute  and  lasting  truth.  ‘Blessedness* — i.«. 
the  intellectual  acquiescence  which  springs  from 
philosophic  knowledge— is  not  the  rewaxd  of  virtue, 
but  virtue  itself.  The  pursuit  of  philosophy  >vill, 
indeed,  bring  us  nothing  outside  of  itself ; out  it 
will  bring  us  enough. 

‘ The  wise  man  is  scarcely  at  all  disturbed  in  spirit,  but,  being 
conscious  of  himself,  and  of  Ctod,  and  of  things,  iJways  possesses 
true  aoquiesconoe.  If  the  way  is  hard,  yet  it  may  be  dis- 
covered. Needs  must  it  he  hard,  since  it  is  so  seldom  found. 
But  all  things  excellent  are  as  dlmcolt  as  they  are  rare.]  * 

9.  Attitude  to  religion  and  to  theology, — Spinoza*s 
enigmatical  language  has  led  to  divergence  of 
interpretation.  He  has  been  denounced  as  an 
atheist ; on  the  other  hand,  he  narrowly  escaped 
being  the  eponymus  of  a Church.  Pontiaan  van 
Hattem,  seuing  upon  some  of  his  doctrines,  and 
blending  them  with  those  of  Christianity,  produced 
a system  which  was  in  1714  anathemauzed  by 
the  Dutch  authorities.  Another  minister,  Van 
Leenhof,  in  a book  called  Heaven  and  Earthy 
endeavoured  similarly  to  adapt  Spinozism  to  ortho- 
doxy. Herder,  Schlegel,  Schleiermacher,  and 
Coleridge  (the  last  by  the  most  desperate  methods 
of  exegesis)  also  triea  to  enlist  Spinoza  on  the  sdde 
of  ordina^  theism.  Even  Goethe  upheld  this  idew 
against  «^aoobi : ‘ So  mdchte  ich  ihn  Theissi- 

mum  nnd  Christianissimnm  nennen  nnd  preisen.** 
Hegel,  again,  declared  that  he  might  rather  be 
accused  of  acosmlsm  than  of  atheism.  By  others 
he  has  been  dubbed  pantheist  in  all  the  meanings 
of  that  much-enduring  word. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  we  must  turn  from  the 
interpreters  to  Spinoza  himself ; and  we  believe 
that  to  those  who  do  so,  whatever  the  name  they 
choose  to  describe  him,  the  main  lines  of  his 
thought  will  become  clear.  ^ 

God  has  neither  intellect  nor  will.*  (Jod  is 
‘free* — i.8..  He  acts  from  the  n^ssity  of  His  own 
nature ; but  He  has  not  the  choice  to  make  things 
other  than  they  are.  To  deny  thU  is  really  to 
deny  God’s  omnipotence  ; it  would  imply  that  He 
can  conceive  things  that  He  does  not  make.  T hings 
must  have  happened  as  they  have  happened ; * to 
assert  the  contrary  is  to  deny  the  perfection  of 
Gkxl.  Some  would  argue  that  there  is  no  perfec- 
tion or  imperfection  in  things  themselves,  but  that 
the  perfection  or  imperfection  is  due  to  the  will  of 
God.  But  this  would  imply  that  God,  who  neces- 
sarily understands  what  He  wills,  coidd  will  t^t 
He  should  understand  things  otherwise  than  He 
does  understand  them.  ^ 

God  does  not  act  to  an  end ; nor  is  He  a thmk- 
ing  thing  in  the  sense  of  a self-conscious  being 
Intellect  belongs  only  to  Natura  naturata\  and 
even  in  Natura  naturata  the  lar^r  proportion  of 
‘ thinking  things  * do  not  really  tnink.  They  are 
‘animate,*  but  not  self-conscious.  To  Spiuoza 
thought  was  conceivable  apart  from  ideas  ; hence, 
when  he  asserts*  that  there  is  in  God  an  idea  of 
His  essence  (a  passage  relied  on  by  Busolt  and 
others  to  prove  the  personality  of  Gk)Q),  we  are  not 
to  assume  more  tnan  we  do  when  we  assign  an 
‘idea*  to  a stone.  In  Et?i,  iL  11,  cor.,  we  we 
plainly  told  as  much.  ‘When  we  say  that  God 
has  an  idea,  not  as  merely  constituting  the  human 
1 Eth.  iv.  4.  * 76.  V.  84.  * 76.  y . 42,  sgiol. 

* Quoted  by  M.  Grunwald,  Spinoza  in  DeuUchland,  Berlin. 
1897.  voL  iiL  p.  119,  *88.  » „ . 

» mh.  1. 17,  echoL  « 76.  L 38.  ^ Ep.  lx. 
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ind,  but  as  having  along  with  the  human  mind 
80  the  idea  of  another  thing,  this  is  to  say  that 
.e  human  mind  perceives  the  thing  inadequately.* 
othine  is  here  referred  to  but  our  mind;  and 
rQR  wnen,  as  in  v.  40,  schoL,  we  are  told  that 
lite  thoughts  together  form  the  infiuite  Intel- 
ct  of  God,  it  is  in  a sense  we  that  supply  the  uni- 
dne  principle. 

An  attempts,  then,  to  save  any  remnant  of 
ersonality  to  the  Spinozicui  God  are  vain.  There 
I no  room  even  for  such  a ' teleology  of  the  un- 
snscious  * as  that  afterwards  develops  by  Sohopen- 
auer  (j.u.).  Final  causes  are  human  figments.^ 
len  persuade  themselves  that  everything  is 
reated  for  their  sake ; they  thus  tend  to  oonSder 
^hat  is  useful  to  them  as  ‘good,*  what  hinders 
hem  as  ‘ bad.*  Hence  they  are  puzzled  by  seeing 
o many  ‘imperfections*  m Nature,  as  if  what 
loes  not  suit  them  were  imperfect.  If  we  ask 
vhy  God  did  not  create  all  men  so  as  to  follow 
eason,  Spinoza  answers  that  the  laws  of  His 
lature  are  so  vast  as  to  suffice  for  the  production 
)f  every  degree  of  perfection.  This  is  not  what 
iven  Goethe  would  call  ‘ Christianissimum.* 

Yet  the  whole  argument  of  the  Traeiatus 
rheoloaico-Politicus  goes  to  show  that,  whatever 
nay  ao  for  philosophers,  ordinary  men  need  a 
religion  of  some  sort ; ana  we  shall  see  later  that 
Spinoza  thought  it  desirable  that  the  State  should 
dx  the  religion  for  its  subjects.  No  man  is  the 
worse  for  holding  a practical  rule  of  life,  or  for 
connecting  it  with  a dogmatic  system  which  satis- 
fies his  own  mind,  provided  he  does  not  interfere 
with  others.  ' All  men  can  obey ; there  8^e  few 
that  can  acquire  a'  virtuous  disposition  by  the 
guidance  of  reason’;  hence  the  simple  following 
of  the  Scriptures  is  sufficient  for  the  vast  majority 
of  mankind.*  ‘ Faith  does  not  demand  that  doc- 
trines should  be  true  so  much  as  that  they  should  be 
pious.*  Thus  between  faith  and  philosophy  there 
18  no  connexion : the  one  looks  for  truth,  the  other 
for  obedience.  Faith  therefore  allows  the  greatest 
latitude  in  philosophic  speculation,  while  it  con- 
demns those  who  ^eaoh  opinions  tending  to  obstin- 
acy, hatred,  and  anger.  It  is  indeed  astonishing 
how  far  Spinoza,  in  the  Tractatus,  often  carries 
his  accommodation  of  philosophy  to  religion.  Gk>d, 
e.flr.,  is  sovereignly  just  and  merciful,  the  exemplar 
of  the  true  life,  our  equitable  Judge.  He  does 
not  act  under  compulsion,  but  by  His  absolute  fiat 
and  grace.  He  forgives  the  sins  of  those  who 
repent.*  It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  the  language  that  Spinoza  uses  to  the  initiated. 

Nevertheless  the  converse  process  was  necessary ; 
and  the  religion  of  the  time  required  to  be,  to 
some  extent,  re-stated  in  philosophic  language. 
While  Spinoza  wished  the  ordinary  man  to  t^erate 
the  philosopher,  he  also  wished  so  to  read  the 
belieis  of  the  ordinary  man  as  to  make  them  not 
repugnant  to  the  sage.  It  is  here  that,  in  the 
opinmn  of  many,  his  chief  gloi^  lies ; but  he  has 
suffered  the  usual  fate  of  the  pioneer.  BLis  results 
have  been  made  the  ladder  for  subsequent  climbers, 
and  have  been  unceremoniously  kicked  down  when 
used. 

Even  he  had  his  predecessors ; but  his  work  in 
the  domain  of  Biblical  criticism  was  amazingly 
original.  He  saw  that  the  Bible  is  not  one  book, 
but  a literature,  produced  at  widely  different 
dates,  by  men  of  widely  different  characters,  and 
under  the  influence  of  widely  different  degrees  of 
inspiration.  On  the  other  band,  he  saw  many 
miracles  narrated  in  the  Scriptures  which  the  very 
slightest  skill  in  exegesis  would  reduce  to  natural 
events ; for  it  was  his  principle — at  least  ostensibly 
—that  the  Scriptui-es  can  teach  nothing  repugnant 


1 Bth.  l.  appAndix. 
•/b.  XiT 


* Tract.  Th*ol.~Pok  xiv. 


to  our  understanding.  ‘ Truth,*  he  says,  ‘ cannot 
be  at  variance  with  truth,  or  Scripture  teach 
nonsense.  Were  we  really  to  find  in  it  what  con- 
tradicts natural  light,  we  should  reject  it  as  freely 
as  we  do  the  Koran  or  the  Talmud.  But’ — and 
here  there  is  surely  some  irony — * far  be  it  from  us 
to  imagine  that  in  the  saorea  writings  there  can 
be  found  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  light  of 
nature  1 * ^ 

From  this  principle  flow  two  maxims.  The  Bible 
must  agree  with  science.  If  they  seem  to  disagree, 
either  we  must  have  inte^reted  the  Bible  wrongly 
or  we  must  apply  criticism  to  discover  what  the 
Bible  really  is  — whether  it  daims  inerrancy, 
whether  particular  pass^es  are  genuine,  whether 
the  author  is  confini^  himself  to  his  proper  sphere. 
Both  these  weapons  ^inoza  uses  fredy. 

Thus  prophecy  > is  ui  ordinary  phenomenon.  It  is  only  the 
Jewish  hebit  of  omitting^  to  take  account  of  secondary  causes 
that  deludes  os  into  imaging  that  the  prophets  derived  their 
revelations  directly  from  Qcd.  Those  revelations  were  real 
when  external  to  the  mind  of  the  prophet,  imaginary  when  be 
was  in  a state  likely  to  dispose  him  to  fancy  that  ho  received 
them.  The  voice  vrith  which  God  revealed  the  law  to  Moses 
was  real ; that  which  called  Samuel  was  imaginary.  Similarly, 
the  dreams  in  which  Qod  appeared  to  so  many  prophets  seem 
to  Indicate  imaginary  colloquies.  The  prophets  are  fallible  and 
self<oontradictory.s  The  stylo  of  the  prophecy  varies  with  the 
prophet.^  Ezekiel  and  Amos  are  less  cultivated  than  Isaiidi 
and  Nahum.  Even  the  visions  vary  in  accordance  with  the 
character  of  the  seer.  Prophets  are  often  ignorant:  thus 
Joshua,  or  the  man  who  wrote  his  history,  fanclM  that  the  sun 
could  stand  stUL 

Siodlarly  with  other  points.  There  Is  nothing  sx>6cial  in  the 
Jewish  religion  or  history.  The  Hebrews  had  no  monopoly  in 
election,  in  propheoy,  in  oracles.  Their  long  endurance  as  a 
nation  is  due  largely  to  circumcision. 

The  masses  are  accustomed  to  call  anything  unusual  a 
* miracle/  imagining  Qod  to  be  generally  asleep,  and  to  wake  in 
order  to  perform  extraordinary  deeda^  As  a matter  of  fact 
Nature  is  immutable,  and  God’is  character  is  far  better  shown 
in  ordinary  events  than  in  * miracles/  By  the  * will  of  Qod  ’ 
Scripture  means  nothing  but  Uiis  immutable  order ; and  many 
a so-oalled  miracle  is  easily  seen  to  be  quite  natural— e.p.,  the 
can  of  Saul,  the  * creation ' of  the  rainbow,  the  raising  of  the 
Bhunammite's  son.  Every  event  truly  described  In  S^pture 
necessarily  happened  by  inxmutahle  law.  Many,  however,  are 
not  related  tnuy,  but  symbolically,  fandfolly,  or  in  Oriental 
fashion.  Such  are  the  ascent  of  EUlah,  the  hardening  of 
Pharaoh's  heart,  the  cleaving  of  the  rock  in  the  desert.  Smp- 
ture  itself  asserts  unohanginfr  law : * Whatsoever  Qod  doeth,  it 
shall  be  for  ever.'*  The  Bible,  it  is  true,  being  written  in  a 
dead  language  and  in  an  Oriental  style,  is  a specially  difficult 
book;  but  It  must  nevertheless  be  interprets  by  the  same 
rules  as  apply  to  anv  other  book. 

Heresy  b^g  so  dangerous^  even  Ben  Ezra  had  been  obliged 
to  veil  bis  meaning  In  a cloud  of  obscure  phrases.  Ben  Ezra  is 
the  only  predecessor  to  whom  Spinoza  acknowled^  a debt ; 
but  he  refers  to  Maimonides,  and  may  have  read  tne  Systema 
Thcologieum  of  La  Peyrbre  (1S66>.  Ben  Ezra  bad  already  shown 
tiiat  Moses  could  not  have  written  the  Pentateuch ; but  Spinoza 
went  terther,  and  pointed  out  that  the  book  was  based  on 
earlier  documents,  and  bears  traces  of  an  editorial  band.  wAnd 
that  hand  can  be  traced  elsewhere,  down  even  to  2 Kin  a This 
oompQer  7 may  be  presumed,  in  default  of  oertain  evidence,  to 
have  been  Elzra.  Whoever  he  was,  some  cause  prevented  him 
from  giving  his  work  complete  consistency. 

On  the  rest  of  the  OT  Spinoza  is  less  foil.*  The 
books  of  Chronicles  are  of  very  late  date,  and  of 
snch  low  authority  that  we  may  well  wonder  how 
they  got  into  a canon  from  which  Wisdom  was 
exclnaed.  The  Psalms  and  Proverbs  were  arranged 
about  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple.  Jeremiah 
is  a confused  compilation,  Ezekiel  a fragment.  It 
is  remarkable  that  Spinoza  does  not  seem  to  have 
detected  the  double  authorship  of  Isaiah ; but  he 
saw  much  disorder  in  the  prophecies  as  we  hare 
them.  Job  is  possibly  a translation  from  a Gentile 
poem ; for  ‘ the  Satan  * is  not  unlike  the  Greek 
Monins.  Daniel  is  partly  genuine,  partly  compiled 
from  Chaldsean  sources  about  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  Whoever  the  authors,  there  are  mai^ 
errors  in  the  books.  Those  who  try  to  reconcile 
contradictions  are  undertaking  a futile  task — *a 
pretty  piety,  forsooth,  which  accommodates  the 

1 Coaitata  Metaphytieat  viiL  6 ; see  also  Bp.  21. 

a Tract.  Theol.-PoL  L 

* Of.  1 8 16»  with  16»  and  Jer  18W 

♦ Tract.  Theol.-PoL  iL  » J6.  vi. 
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clear  passages  to  the  obscure,  the  sound  to  the 
corrupt.’  As  to  the  authority  of  the  canon  of 
Scripture,  what  is  it  but  that  of  the  council^  of 
experts  that  made  it?  A fresh  council  might  give 
a uiffcrent  decision.  . . 

Spinoza  declines  the  task  of  applying  criticism 
bo  the  NT.  He  has  not,  he  says— perhaps  with  a 
touch  of  irony — sufficient  knowledge  of  Greek.  _ He 
gives  us,  however,^  some  indications  of  his  views. 
The  apostles,  like  the  prophets,  bold  what  they 
saw,  and  needed  no  supernatural  gifts  for  what 
they  did.  Their  epistles  and  sermons— those  of 
Paul  especially — ^reveal  men  of  exceptional,  but 
by  no  means  miraculous,  powers.  Towards  Christ 
the  attitude  of  Spinoza  is  very  remarkable. 

* Ckxl  can  oomiaunusate  immediatdy  ^th  man  ; still,  a man 
who  by  pur®  intuition  oomprehend  ideas  neither  contained 
In  nor  deducihle  from  the  foundations  of  our  natural  knowledge 
most  T?o»iieOT  a mind  far  superior  to  those  of  his  fellow^men : 
nor  do  I believe  that  any  have  been  so  endowed  save  Ohrist. 
To  him  the  ordinances  of  God  were  revealed  directly,  without 
words  or  visions.  The  voice  of  Christ,  like  the  voice  which 
Moses  heard,  may  be  call^  the  voice  of  Ood : smd  It  may  be 
said  that  the  wisdom  of  God  took  upon  Itself  in  Ohrist  human 
nature,  and  that  he  is  the  way  of  salvation.'  * 

To  Christ  God  ‘ gave  revelations  unaccommodated 
to  Christ’s  opinions,* » so  that  Christ’s  knowl^ge 
was  adequate,  and  comprehended  only  notiones 
commuTies  et  veras.  Yet  the  orthodox  ide^  of 
Christ  were  to  Spinoza  not  only  false  but  unintel- 
ligible. ‘ The  eternal  wisdom  of  God  is  shown  in 
ulIi  things,  but  chiefly  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
most  of  all  in  Christ.  . . . But  as  for  the  proposi- 
tion enounced  by  some  churches,  that  God  toolc  on 
him  the  nature  of  man,  it  seems  to  me  as  if  one 
should  tell  me  that  a triangle  had  assumed  the 
nature  of  a square.’  * 

On  the  resurrection  of  Christ  Spinoza’s  views  are 
similar  to  those  of  some  modem  thinkers.  He 
takes  the  death  and  burial  literally,  but  the  resur- 
rection allegorically.  * I admit  that  the  Bvangel- 
ists  believed  it  literally ; but  they  might  well  be 
in  error  without  prejuoice  to  the  Gospel  doctrine. 
Paul,  to  whom  also  Christ  appeared  later,  asserts 
that  he  knows  Christ  not  after  the  flesh  but  after 


the  spirit.’® 

If,  then,  Spinoza  is  to  be  claimed  as  ‘Theissimum 
et  Christumusimnm,*  it  must  be  on  other  grounds 
than  his  theological  and  philosophic^  views  as 
recorded  by  himself ; and,  while  his  life  was  such 
that  Christians  may  well  own  him  as  a brother, 
his  belief  was  outside  the  most  comprehensive 
Christian  symboL 

10.  Polibcal  philosophy.— Though  it  is  likely 
that  to  Spinoza  political  speculation  was  more  con- 
genied  than  metaphysical,  we  need  not  examine 
his  political  writings  at  any  length.  In  the  first 
place,  they  can  be  understood  with  tolerable  ease 
oy  the  ordinary  reader  ; in  the  second,  they  have 
exerted  nothing  like  the  same  influence  as  his  other 
works — partly,  perhaps,  because  they  were  left 
unfinished.  A brief  summary,  however,  is  desir- 
able. 

As  might  be  expected,  he  treats  men  as  they 
are,  and  not  as  philosophers  or  preachers  would 
like  them  to  be.  Such  writers,  he  says,  have  given 
us  satires  rather  than  systems  of  ethics,  and  nave 
never  produced  political  theories  useful  out  of 
Utopia.  It  has  ^en  left  for  statesmen,  with  all 
their  faults,  to  write  serviceably  on  politics.  Men 
are  subject  to  pGussloua ; they  pity  the  ill-off  and 
envy  the  well-off.  Those  who  iwcy  that  men  as  a 
whole  will  follow  reason  are  dreamers.  * And  so  I 
have  laboured  not  to  lament,  mock,  or  execrate 
human  actions,  but  to  understand  them ; and  to 
look  on  passions  not  as  vices  of  human  nature, 
but  as  properties  as  native  to  it  as  heat  and  cold 
to  the  atmosphere.’  * 

1 Traet,  ThtcL-PoL  xL  » L 

» Ib.  Iv.  * J^.  78. 

^ lb.  7b.  « PoL  L 4. 


Looking  at  facte,  then,  we  find  all  men  living  ic 
some  kind  of  social  order.  Men  have  already  tried 
all  possible  societies ; all  that  remains  for  philo- 
sophy is  to  decide  on  the  best  ways  of  improving 
known  types.  ^ 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  jus  natures.  Right  is 
only  another  word  for  power.  Every  man  has  as 
much  natural  right  as  Nature  allows  him  power. 
Mem  does,  and  can  do,  nothi^  not  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  Nature.  Even  in  ‘breaking’ 
them  we  necessarily  obey  them ; and  the  reason- 
able man  is  no  more  acting  according  to  right  of 
Nature  than  the  fool.  But  men  soon  find  that  a 
right  which  belongs  to  everybody  defeats  itself. 
Hence  arise  commonwealths.  Two  men,  though 
each  has  yielded  up  some  of  his  power  to  the  other, 
have  more  power  {x.e.  * right  *)  than  one.  One  man 
may  secure  the  dependence  of  another  either  by 
persnading  his  mind  or  by  coercing  his  body  ; * and 
the  same  may  be  done  by  a combination  of  men. 
In  a combination  the  power  is  proportioned  to 
numbers;  and  this  right  or  power  is  called  ‘do- 
minion.’ It  is  dominion  that  determines  right 
and  wrong,  justice  etnd  injustice ; for  in  ‘Nature’ 
everything  belongs  to  anybody  who  can  get  it. 

Under  any  dominion  the  state  is  ‘civil’;  the 
body  under  dominion  is  a ‘commonwealth,*  and 
the  general  business  is  * affairs  of  State.’  Whether 
the  supreme  authority  be  a monarch,  an  aristocraey, 
or  a democracy,  it  hae  simple  natural  right,  limited 
by  the  power  of  the  multitude  considered  as  one. 
Obviouriy,  therefore,  each  single  citizen’s  ‘ right  * is 
less  in  proportion  as  the  commonwealth  exceeds 
him  in  power.  “Whatever  it  decrees,  he  must  do ; 
for,  even  if  he  knows  it  to  be  evil,  it  is  a lesser  evil 
than  resistance.  Bat®  plainly  those  things  to 
which  no  one  can  be  induced  by  rewards  or  threats 
do  not  fall  within  the  ^hts  of  the  commonwealth. 
Nor  are  things  within  those  rights  which  are 
abhorrent  to  the  majority.  Thus  the  external 
shows  of  religion  are  within,  the  inner  emotions 
without,  the  purview  of  the  State.  One  state  is 
to  another  state  as  one  man  to  another  man  ; save 
only  that  a state  can  defend  itself  more  easily  than 
a man  can  defend  himself.  Two  states  are  natur- 
ally enemies;  and  unfortunately  one  can  make 
war,  while  it  takes  two  to  make  peace.  Two  thus 
agreeing  are  called  contracting  powers ; but  con- 
tracts are  binding  only  so  long  as  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  were  made  remain  unchanged. 
Every  state  can  break  its  contract  when  its  safety 
demands  such  action.®  Spinoza  sees  the  apparent 
immorality  of  this  doctnne,  and  devotes  a few 
lines  to  its  defence. 

The  functions  of  the  supreme  authority  ® are  to 
create  ‘ rights*  within  the  dominion,  to  make  laws, 
to  declare  war  and  peace,  to  appoint  executive 
officers,  and  the  like.  In  so  actmg  it  may  do 
foolishly,  but  it  cannot  (^strictly)  do  ‘ wrong  ’ ; for 
it  is  ita^  the  fountain  of  law.  Civil  jurisprudence 
depends  on  the  mere  will  of  the  commonwealth, 
which  is  not  bound  to  please  an;^  but  itself. 

Contracts  by  which  the  multitude  transfers  its 
right  to  one  council  or  one  man  should  without 
doubt  be  broken  when  general  expediency  demands. 
But  to  decide  when  it  is  thus  expedient  is  within 
the  right  of  him  only  who  holds  dominion.  Never- 
theless, if  the  breal^g  of  them  weakens  the  hold 
of  the  ruler  upon  the  ruled,  by  that  very  faot  the 
commonwealth  is  dissolved ; civil  law  ceases,  and 
war  begins.®  The  sanction  that  constrains  the 
ruler  to  keep  the  laws  is  simply  this,  that  beyond 
a certain  point  he  cannot  go  without  destroying 
his  position.  All  despotism  is  tempered  by  poten- 
tial rebellion.  It  is  futile  to  inveigh  against  the 
people  for  rebelling ; people  never  rebel  without  a 

I Tract.  PoL  L 8.  * 7&.  IL  la  « J».  liL  8. 

4 76.  iiL  li.  « Ib.  It.  « Ib.  Iv.  e. 
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tanse.  The  end  of  all  government  is  security.^ 
Seditions  and  contempt  oflaw  are  due  not  so  much 
to  the  wickedness  of  the  subjects  as  to  the  bad 
state  of  the  dominion.  For  men  are  not  bom  fit 
for  citizenship ; it  U the  business  of  the  State  to 
make  them  so.  Men’s  passions  are  everywhere 
the  same ; if  wickedness  prevails  more  in  one  com- 
monwealth than  in  another,  it  is  because  the  one 
has  not  pursued  the  end  of  government  so  well  as 
the  other.  Where  licence  is  rare  and  virtue 

common,  the  rulers  must  receive  the  praise as 

Hannibal  is  deservedly  renowned  because  in  his 
army  there  never  arose  a mutiny.  Of  course  all 
this  does  not  apply  to  a commonwealth  that  is  held 
down  by  force  or  by  the  craft  of  a despot.  Spinoza 
mves  no  counsel  to  such  a despot ; that  has  been 
done  once  for  all  by  Machiavelli.  Here  Spinoza  shows 
his  acquaintance  with  the *  * most  ingenious  * Floren- 
tine. ‘ If  there  is  one  writer,*  says  Duff,  ‘ whom 
we  may  call  Spinoza’s  master,  it  was  Machiavelli  * ; * 
and  Groethe  rightly  declares  that  Spinozism  is 
ultimately  Macniavellism. 

We  next  discuss  in  succession  the  three  forms  of 
government — monarchy,*  aristocracy,*  and  democ- 
racv. 

With  a possible  criticism  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza 
asserts*  that  a really  absolute  monarchy  cannot 
exist.  The  monarch  has  to  seek  coadjutors ; and 
the  * monarchy  * is  thus  really  an  aristocracy,  but 
a concealed  one,  and  thus  the  worst  of  aristocracies. 
Certain  checks  are  therefore  desirable.  A parlia- 
ment should  be  appointed  by  the  king,  and  chosen 
from  the  various  ramilies  in  the  State ; it  should 
advise  the  king,  but  the  ultimate  responsibility 
should  be  his.  Smaller  bodies  should  be  chosen  to 
form  the  executive  and  the  council  of  judges  ; the 
latter  should  serve  for  only  a year  and  vote  by 
ballot.  The  army  should  be  com^sed  exclusively 
of  citizens,  and  ^ paid  only  in  time  of  war ; the 
generals  should  be  changed  every  year,  and  the 
officers  receive  no  pay  except  plunder.  By  these 
means  Spinoza  hoped  to  prevent  the  usurpations  of 
Cromwells  and  Sforzas.  Certain  laws  are  to  be  so 
firmly  fixed  that  not  even  the  king  can  abolish 
them — as  Ulysses  could  not  break  the  rule  that  he 
had  laid  down  when  about  to  pass  the  sirens.  Under 
a monarchy  no  churches  ought  to  be  built  at  the 
public  expense  ; nor  ought  laws  to  be  made  about 
opinions.  Let  such  as  are  allowed  the  public 
exercise  of  their  religion  build  a church  at  their 
own  cost. 

Under  an  aristocracy  the  factions  in  the  govern- 
ing body  will  be  weaker  the  more  there  are  to  whom 
dominion  is  given.  Hence  that  body  should  be 
large  — a hundred  good  men  at  least;  and,  to 
ensure  that  number  of  good  men,  the  total  number 
ought  to  be  at  least  five  thousamd.  Thus  we  shall 
have  enough  men  to  provide  ability,  and  too  many 
to  allow  of  the  tyranny  of  a clique.  To  such  a 
body  absolute  power  may  be  trusted;  for  they 
could  never  be  guided  by  one  mind  except  for  (at 
least  apparently)  honourable  ends.*  The  polity 
moat  adapted  to  aristocracy  is  a confederation  of 
cities,’  but  the  seat  of  federal  government  should 
not  be  in  one  of  the  united  cities.  Under  an 
aristocracy  the  governed  are  not  citizens,  but 
subjects  ; hence  tme  army  should  be  psdd,  and  pro- 
motion should  be  possible,  that  dt  corps  may 
be  secured.  Aristocracies,  indeed,  by  their  very 
origin  betray  the  fact  that  such  espi'%t  de  corps  is 
often  wanting ; for  they  have  usually  risen  out  of 
democracies.®  Out  of  the  council  are  selected 
syndics,  men  of  some  age,  to  watch  and  check  the 
councillors.  There  shaU  also  be  chosen  an  execu- 

> Throat.  Pol.  V.  2. 

* Svxnota’t  P<^xtiGdl  and  Sthiedl  PhUosophy^  p.  10. 

• Tract.  PoL  vL,  viL  * Ib.  vUi.,  lx.,  x. 

» /&.  vL  6.  9 Ib.  vtll.  a 

’ It.  ix.  L • Jt.  viiL  12. 


tive  senate,  to  inspect  fortifications,  pass  laws,  deal 
with  other  states,  and  so  on.  There  should  be  an 
established  relijnon,  to  which  all  patricians  should 
conform,  and  State-provided  churches.  Freedom 
of  worship  is  allowed,  but  only  on  condition  that  it 
‘goes  softly.*  Academies  founded  at  the  public 
expense  are  instituted  to  restrain  men’s  natural 
abilities  rather  than  to  cultivate  them.  But  in  a 
free  commonwealth  arts  and  sciences  will  be  best 
cultivated  if  every  one  that  pleases  is  allowed  to 
teach  publicly,  at  his  own  risK.^  The  sanction  of 
an  aristocracy  is  the  general  perc^tion  that  its 
destruction  would  be  a ^eat  evil.  Hence,  if  wise, 
it  will  take  care  to  rtde  in  accordance  with  the 
general  desire,  appealing  to  reason  rather  than  to 
fear. 

' A g^vemmenc  which  aims  at  nothing  else  than  to  g^ide 
men  by  fear  will  be  rather  free  from  defects  than  poeeessed  of 
merit.  Men  are  to  be  so  guided  that  tiiey  may  deem  them- 
selves not  to  be  guided  at  all,  bat  to  live  of  their  own  free  will.** 
Hence  vexatious  and  trifling  restrictions  should  be 
avoided ; sumptuary  laws  should  never  be  imposed  ;• 
and  the  common  vices  of  peace  are  never  to  be 
forbidden  directly,  but  by  laying  such  foundations 
of  dominion  that  the  many  may  live — not  wisely, 
for  that  is  impossible,  but  under  the  guidance  of 
passions  useful  to  the  commonwealth.*  An  aristoc- 
racy thus  founded  will  be,  internally,  indestruct- 
ible. Its  fall,  if  fall  there  be,  come  from 

without.* 

Spmoza’s  definition  of  democracy  deserves  notice. 
In  aristocracies  citizenship  is  granted  by  the  choice 
of  the  supreme  council ; in  democracies  it  is  allowed 
by  law.*  It  might  happen  that  the  law  gave  this 
franchise  to  eloer  men  only,  or  to  first-born  sons 
only,  or  to  the  wealthy  only  ; it  might  be  that  the 
number  of  the  enfranchised  was  far  smaller  in  a 
democracy  than  in  an  aristocracy  ; but,  as  long  as 
it  is  the  law  that  fixes  the  franenise,  a democracy 
it  remains.  It  is  obvious’  that  such  a definition 
has  a wide  scope.®  But  Spinoza  confines  his  atten- 
tion to  ‘ that  m which  all,  without  exception,  who 
owe  allegiance  to  the  laws  of  the  country  only,  and 
are  independent  and  of  respectable  life,  have  the 
right  of  voting  in  the  supreme  council  [he  does  not 
touch  on  representative  government]  and  of  filling 
the  offices  of  the  dominion.*  He  thus  excludes 
aliens,  slaves,  and  women.  On  the  exclusion  of 
women  ho  has  an  interesting  paragraph,  with 
which  the  work  breaks  off  unnnished. 

* It  may  b«  a$ked  whether  women  are  under  men'i  anthoriW 
by  nature  or  by  oonvention.  If  we  consult  experience,  we  shaU 
find  the  cause  to  be  their  weakness.  There  has  never  been  a 
case  of  men  and  women  reignning  tog;«ther ; but,  wherever  men 
exist,  men  rule  and  women  are  ruled.  If  by  nature  women  were 
equai  to  men,  surely  among  nations  so  many  and  so  different 
some  would  1^  found  where  both  sexes  rule  alike,  and  others 
where  men  are  ruled  by  women.  And  since  this  is  not  the  case, 
one  may  assert  that  women  have  not  by  nature  equal  right  with 
men.' 

Elsewhere  ® Spinoza  touches  briefly  on  democracy, 
and  seems  to  prefer  it  to  other  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But,  under  whatever  form  our  lot  is  c^t, 
our  duty  is  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  dominion, 
and  to  recognize  no  right  save  that  which  it  sanc- 
tions. 

LrrxxATXTXB. — ^The  literature  connected  with  Spinoza  is  enor- 
mous, and  only  a small  selection  can  be  g^ven  here.  For  further 
details  the  reader  is  referred  to  Pollock's  8rst  ed.,  to  A.  Van  der 
Linde's  Benedictut  Spinoza:  Bibliographie  (The  Ha^e,  1871X 
and  to  the  British  Museum  Catalogue. 

i.  LIFX. — ^J.  Colerus,  Leven  van  Spinoza,  Amsterdam,  1705, 
Fr.  tr.  (Inaomirate),  The  Hag;ue,  1706  (in  Opera,  ed.  H.  E.  G. 
Paulus,  2 vols.,  Jena,  1802-08,  and  elsewhere)  ; the  Eng.  tr.  of 
the  Pr.  (London,  1706)  is  given  in  Pollock  ; Lucas,  La  Vie  do 
Spinoza  before  1688,  reprmted,  Amsterdam,  1719  (till  reoenUy 
Lucas  was  unknown,  and  this  work  was  attributed  to  St.  Olain 
and  others  ; It  is  now  established  that  Lucas  is  no  pseudonym, 
and  the  work,  onoe  discredited.  Is  now  rehabilitated  [Meinsma 


1 Tract.  PoL  vliL  49. 

4 /b.  X-  6. 

7 Ib.  xl.  8. 

» Tract.  TheoL-PoL  xvL 


a /b.  X.  8.  » /b.  X.  5. 

« Ib.  X- 10.  • /b.  xL  1. 

* PoUook,  p.  818. 
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FreudenthAl,  p.  H.  da  BouUlnvilliers,  a rehash  of 

OoleruB  and  Lutsas,  Refutation  dee  errours  do  BonoU  de  Spinotaf 
Bruwals,  1781 ; other  scattered  notloes  are  coDected  and,  where 
necessary,  translated  by  J.  FreudenthaJ,  Dio  L^ensgeoeh. 
Svinoxao  in  QueUfinoehrifion,  Leipzig’t  18®®  I ^ Memsnaa, 
Spinoza  on  tijn  bring , The  Hague,  1896  (admiraUe  for  all  the 
newest  information) ; J . Frendenthal,  Spinoza^  tein  Looon  und 
seine  Lohro,  L,  Stuttgart,  1904  (a  first-rate  work ; the  awond  vol , 
on  the  philosophy,  unfortunat^y  never  appeared^  The  English 
reader  will  consult  J.  Maxtineau,  A Study  ^ Spxnoxcfi,  London, 
1896 ; F.  Pollock,  iSlpinoas ; Ais  Lifo  and  PAuosopAy*,  do.  1899 
(the  1st  ed-  (18803  is  still  accessible) ; A.  Wolf,  whose  e<L  of 
the  Short  Troatiao  contains  a good  brief  life  (London,  1910X 

IL  Tss  TTOASrs.— All  other  editions  are  superseded  by  J.  Van 
Vloten  and  J.  P.  N.  Land,  2 vols..  The  Hague,  1882-^,  2nd  ed., 
8 Yola,  do.  1895.  The  chief  works  have  been  translated  by 
B.  H.  M.  Elwes,  2 vole.,  London,  1883-84 ; the  Sthiea  and  Do  Int. 
JSm.  by  W.  Hale  White  (*Mark  Butherford  O#  revised  by  Anna 
HutoUson  Stirling,  London,  1894,  1896  ; Short  Troatioo  ed.  and 
tr.  by  Wolf,  as  above. 

ill.  ORJT2013MS  OP  TES  PSJLOSOPRT.—Moxtineoxit  A Study 
^ ^noicfi^  and  T^ta  of  Sthieal  Theory^  Oxford,  1886,  L ; 
Pollock,  as  above ; x.  Camerer,  Dio  Lohro  Spinoxa'Ot  Stuttgart, 
1877  (excellent  and  closely  reasoned,  limited  chiefly  to  the 
Sthiea);  I.  Elbogen,  Tract,  do  Int.  Em.^  Breslau,  1896;  C. 
Sigwart,  Spinota*a  neuentdeoAter  7}raettU  (the  do  Doo%  Ootha, 
18w ; R.  Avenarins,  ubor  die  bddon  oraton  Phaaen  doa  amnoa- 
iaohen  Panthoiamua^  Leipzig,  1868 ; J.  Calrd,  Spinoza^  in  Black- 
wood's Philosophical  Olassics^  Edinburgh  and  London,  1888  (con- 
taining a brief  account  of  Spinoza's  predecessors ; Sthiea  only) ; 
H.  H.  Joachim,  A Study  of  tho  Sthua  <2f  ^noxc^  Oxford,  1901 
(^fficult,  but  thorough  and  reliable) ; G.  Busolt,  Dio  Orundxugo 
dor  Srhonntniaathoorio  und  Meta^yaik  Spinozaa,  Berlin,  1876 
(on  its  special  subject  admirable);  R.  A.  Diiff,  Spinoza'a 
PoUtUal  and  Sthieal  Philoaophy^  Glasgow,  1908  (a  standard 
work  on  the  Politics). 

Of  slighter  works  may  be  mentioned : Matthew  Arnold,  In 
Baaaya  %n  Critioiam,  London,  1866 ; J.  A.  Froude,  in  Short 
Studiea  on  Great  Sub^ta,  let  ser.,  do.  1878;  E.  Renan's 
Bicentenary  Address,  Spinoza:  ConfSrenoe  tenuo  d La  Baye,  lo 
Ml  fiorior  1877,  The  Haj^e,  1877,  and  NouveUea  Btudea  dhiatoire 
reUgieuae.  Paris,  1884 ; J.  iverach,  Daeeartea,  Spinoza  and  the 
Beie  Phiioaophy,  Edinbnxgh,  1904 ; T.  H.  Green,  Leeturea  on 
the  Prineiplea  of  PoliticaZ  Obligation^  London,  1895,  p.  49  ft., 
and  Work^t  do.  1906,  ii.  866  ff. ; and,  above  all,  the  essay  by 
A.  B.  Taylor  in  Mind,  new  eer.,  v.  [1896]  243  ff.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  a specimen  of  the  early  criticisms  on  Spinoza  may  find 
ons  in  The  Living  Temvlo  (London,  16^  of  John  Howe,  the 
great  Oromwelllan  preacner.  E.  E,  EIeLLETT. 

SPIRIT  (Holy),  SPIRIT  OF  GOD.— The 
tenns  ‘Spirit  of  (^d*  and  *Holy  Spirit*  are 
common  to  several  great  speonlative  and  religious 
Zoroastrianism  {q.v.)  speaks  of  a Spenta 
Main^  (‘Holy  Spirit*),  which  is  variously  repre- 
sented : as  a personified  emanation  of  the  Gf^head, 
as  a created  being  probably  above  the  rank  of 
angels,  and  even  as  identic^  with  the  Supreme 
Creator,  Ahnra  Mazda.  He  possesses  creative 
powers,  ethical  qualities,  and  teaching  offices  which 
closely  resemble  the  Christian  view.^  The  later 
Stoics  spoke  of  a apiritus  8acer=God,  the  anima 
mundi,  who  was  conceived  as  a materialistic  fiery 
breath,  the  intelligent  permeating  containing 
principle  of  the  cosmos,  resident  m man  and 
observant  of  his  good  and  evil  deeds.^  In  Greek 
mystery-religions  we  meet  with  * Holy  ^irit  * (rd 
irveOfia  tapoy,  Ayioi^),  which  comes  from  Goa  into  the 
initiate  at  the  mysteries.*  The  Hebrews  appear  to 
have  first  grasp^  the  concept  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
which  in  the  OT  faintly,  and  in  Talmudical  litera- 
ture more  clearly,  approaches  hypostatization.  In 
Muhammadanism  the  Holy  Spirft,  probably  under 
Jewish  infinence^  was  identified  with  the  angel 
Gabriel.*  Christianity,  starting  with  the  mono- 
theistic doctrine  of  Judaism,  included  within  its 
doctrine  of  God  an  inseparable  distinction  of  agents 
— the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost — each 
possessing  properties  and  c^racteristics  which 
resemble,  while  they  transcend,  what  is  termed 
* personality*  in  human  beings. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  tracOjin  outline, 
the  development  of  the  doctrine  of  the  JHoly  Spirit. 

2.  xacvili.  2,  xlvU.  2, 

xzriiL  11.  xliv.  7,  and  artt.  AifasHA  Spxxtab.  Dualism  oranian). 

a Of.  Dlog.  Laert.  vlL  184 ; 8toh»us.  L 822 ; Oio«ro,  de  Nat. 
Deor.  iL  7 ; Seneca,  Bp.  Mor.  xlL 

a Of.  B.  Beitzenstein,  Die  T^eUoniatiachon  Myatorienrelioionen. 
Oipzig,  1910,  p.  166  ff. 

4 OL  Qur'dn,  IL  81,  264  ; cL  DJ,  artt.  • Gabriel,*  • Holy  Spirit.* 


By  way  of  introduction  we  shall  examine  tbe 
Hebrew  notions  of  ‘ spirit  * amidst  which  the  OT 
view  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (Jahweh)  took  its  rise ; 
then  we  shall  mark  the  development  of  that  con- 
ception in  Biblical  (OT  canonic^  and  extra- 
canonical)  and  subsequent  rabbinical  literature 
(Talmudic  and  post-Talmudio) ; and,  finally,  after 
examining  the  Biblical  (NT)  contributions,  we 
shall  trace  the  formulation  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Spirit’s  person  and  work  in  the  thought  and 
life  of  Christian  Church. 

I.  Introduction:  JSTbbbfw.— Out  limits,  in  this 
section,  are  the  canonical  books  (OT),  in  which  the 
characteristic  Hebrew  notions  of  spirit  find  ex- 
pression. Towards  the  close  of  the  canon,  and  in 
the  apocryphal  literature  more  notably,  the  term 
‘spirit*  is  extended,  probably  under  Babylonian 
and  Persian  infiuences,  to  inclnde  an^ls  and 
demons.^  This  extension  we  here  lay  aside.  The 
term  rHah  (on),  generally  translate  ‘spirit*  in 
English,  comes  from  a Semitic  root,  rUh.  whirii,  in 
cognate  languages,  siraifies  * to  breathe,*  * to  blow.* 
Kindred  words  in  H^.  are  riah,  ‘ scent,*  ‘odour,* 
and  the  verb  (only  in  Hiph.)  ruah,  ‘to  smell,*  ‘to 
perceive  odour.*  With  the  verb  the  organs  of 
oreathing.  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  are  frequently 
mentioned.  The  primary  si^ification  or  HLak 
appears  to  be  ‘ air  in  motion,  as  wind  or  breath*, 
and  the  general  idea  which  is  common  to  nearly  all 
its  usages  is  ‘ power  in  manifestation,  or  ener^.* 
The  various  usages  of  Hiah  (which  occurs  378 
times)  may  be  roughly  classified  under  four  heads : 
(1)  physioally,  (2)  physiologically,  (3)  psychically, 
and  (4)  ‘ snpematnraliy.* 

(1)  Physically  (131  times). — In  this  aspect  r4ah 
is  used  of  the  air  in  motion,  the  wind  m all  its 
moods  and  phases,  whether  gentle  or  stormy,  hot 
or  cold.  Then  it  serves  to  denote  direction,  the 
quarter  from  which  the  wind  may  blow  (Gn  8^ 
Ex  16“,  Gn  3®,  Jer  49*®).  In  later  writings  it  ac- 
quires the  figurative  sense  of  ‘ vanity,*  ‘ emptiness  * 
(Is  41»,  Job  T’,  Ec  !»*). 

(2)  PhysidogicaMy  (39  times). — ^This  usage,  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  former  by  obei^ation. 
denotes  the  breath  in  the  bodies  of  men  ana 
animals.  From  the  close  connexion  between  the 
breath  and  the  phenomena  of  life  and  energy,  the 
riiah  came  to  be  considered  as  the  vehicle  of  life  and 
even  as  the  life  itself.  In  sickness,  exhaustion,  or 
swoon  the  breath  and  corresponding  vitality  were  re- 
duced, and  it  was  said  that  the  rHoLh  had  gone  away ; 
similarly,  after  food  or  under  the  stimulus  of  joy 
the  riiah  returned  and  man  revived  (Gn  46*% 
1 S 30“  3%  16“,  1 K 10®).  When  the  rOah  left  the 
body  entirely,  death  took  place  (Ps  104**-).  The 
farther  induction  that  the  Hlah  was  the  immaterial 
life  principle  does  not  seem  to  have  been  common 
before  the  Exile;  in  Ezk  (cf.  ch.  37)  it  becomes 
prominent,  and  thenceforth  riiah  is  used,  along 
with  nUhflTndh  and  nepheshf  to  denote  the  breath- 
sonl  in  man.  In  the  earlier  literature  n^sh&mdh  is 
the  usual  term  (Gn  2^)  for  the  normal  breathing, 
riiah  being  reserved  for  the  more  violent  breathing 
which  marks  exertion  or  emotional  excitement. 
In  the  passage  just  referred  to  we  have  the  first 
statement  of  the  notion  that  man*8  breath-sonl  is 
derived  immediately  from  (^d  by  spiration  ; * not 
until  after  the  Exile  does  rHah  occur  in  that  con- 
nexion (Is  42®,  Zee  12\  Job  27*,  Ps  104*®),  and  then 
it  is  applied  to  animals  as  well  (Gn  6“  7“  [P])-  Yet 
a distinction  is  drawn  between  man  and  other 
animate  beings.  Both  are  formed  out  of  the  dust 
of  the  ground,  but  he  becomes  a living  being  by 
the  direct  inbreathing  of  Elohim,  and  at  death  his 
rHah  returns  to  (xod  (Gn  2^*  Eo  12^,  Ps  31®). 
Because  man*8  rdah  comes  from  Gk)d,  it  is  the 

1 See  art.  Dsmosts  aud  Spirits  (Hebrew),  voL  It.  p.  698  L 

s For  Babjlooian  parallel  of.  KATM,  p.  526. 
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object  of  His  regard;  He  protects  it  and  oon- 
tinnes  it  in  being,  and  so  can  be  called  * the  God 
of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh*  (Job  12^®,  Nu  16®). 
The  Heorew  genius  wm  not  speculative,  and  the 
derivation  of  man*8  spirit  from  God  probably  ex- 
pressed the  popular  opinion  of  animism,  the 
wonderful  power  inherent  in  Huih  indicating  the 
presence  of  deity  in  man.  But  the  ideas  of  cfivine 
immanence  or  of  the  divine  breath  physically  ex- 
tended into  man,  as  Stoicism  fancied,  cannot  be  in 
the  Hebrew  thought ; they  belong  to  later  philo- 
sophical speculation,  the^  first  traces  of  which 
become  apparent  only  in  the  extra-canonical 
literature  Wisdom  and  Philo).  Man’s  divine 
origin,  however,  lifts  the  Hebrew  view  above  the 
Greek:  he  is  no  mere  product  of  nature,^  the 
dualism  of  Greek  thought  about  man  is  avoided, 
and  through  the  original  cozmexion  of  man’s  rCLah 
with  (5od  the  w-ay  was  left  open  for  those  ap^ 

Soaches  of  God  to  man  which  are  the  glory  of 
ebrew  religious  eznperience.* 

(3)  PsycMcally  (74  times). — As  the  breath  is 
often  the  visible  index  of  man’s  stronger  emotions, 
the  term  rikth  readily  served  to  express  his  inner 
life  in  its  emotional  and  mental  aspects,  and  was 
used  in  parallelism  along  with  the  terms  nepJush 
and  W>h.  Anger,  grief,  and  zeal  were  often  ex- 
hibited with  duat^  nostrils  and  laboured  breath- 
ing ; hence  we  find  r<Lah  as  well  as  nostril  ^aph) 
used  as  a synonym  for  anger,  in  both  God  and  man 
(^c  27  Rvm  ‘ impatient,^ Jg  8*,  Job  4*).  In  post- 
Exilio  literature  the  term  rHah  is  extended  to 
cover  such  emotions  as  sadness,  trouble,  bitterness, 
and  longing,  wMch  are  regarded  as  located  * in  the 
riJoA’  (1  K 21»,  Gn  41®  26“  [P],  Is  26®,  Job 
1 S*  I'*).  From  Ezekiers  time  onward  the  riUih 
was  regarded  as  the  organ  of  knowledge  (parallel 
to  a!?,  lebhf  the  usual  term,  Ezk  11®  20*^  1 uh  28®, 
Pa  77®),  and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  as  the 
seat  of  volition  (Ps  61^®  Ex  35®  [P]  ‘a 
willing  spirit  *),  and,  lastly,  of  it  are  predicated  such 
ethics!  qualities  as  ‘new,*  ‘guileless,*  ‘broken,* 
‘haughty,*  etc.  (Ezk  11“,  Ps  32*  61”,  Is  67® 
Pr  16^“-). 

RCaJs  and  ntplMih.-~A.t  this  point  % word  on  the  relation  of 
terms  may  fitly  oome  in.  It  has  hotn  held  that  they 
express  distinct  substances  or  elements  in  man.  which,  along 
with  bdedr  (*  flesh  ’),  make  up  a trichotomy  in  human  nature.a 
A comparison  of  passages  where  the  terms  occur  together  does 
not  sustain  this  view  (cf.  1 8 1^®,  Is  26®,  Job  8*®  7n).  Both 
express  the  invisible  Imnoaterial  element  in  man  as  contrasted 
with  the  flesh.  R<Lab^  and  nephc9h  are  related  together  as 
animating  principle  and  animated  result : the  former  denotes 
the  vital  energy,  which  lies  more  basally  in  human  nature  than 
ntphtth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  experience,  nephesh  Is  the 
sublect,  the  ego,  whUst  rila5  is  leas  immediately  under  self- 
oontrol,  and  is  more  moved  from  without.  Hence  it  is  that 
aspect  of  human  nature  more  immediately  in  touch  with  the 
Dmne  ^irit.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  Hebrew 
thought  does  not  work  scientiflcally  as  it  describes  mental 
phenomena ; it  moves  instinctively  and  intuitively,  and  deals 
with  things,  x»ot  abstractions.  And,  because  rOuiK  had  a 
ph^cal  quality  and  connoted  power  and  energy,  it  was  used 
to  denote  the  causative  principle  in  all  actions,  whether  bodily 
or  mentaL 

The  counotatiou  of  power  with  irCUih  explains  its 
usage  to  denote  the  energy  of  the  personality  in 
particular  manifestations.  Some  of  these  may  be 
more  settled — what  we  call  character  or  disposi- 
tion ; to  these  the  ethical  predicates  are  applied 
isee  above) ; less  permanent  manifestations,  as 
humours,  moods,  whims,  are  frequently  described 
in  such  phrases  as  ‘spirit  of  wisdom,*  of  grace,  of 
whoredoms,  of  deep  sleep,  etc.  In  so  far  as  they 
are  manifested  in  the  human  spirit,  they  may  be 
grouped  under  the  heading  psychical,  but  by 
reason  of  the  unusual  force  which  they  display, 
^ Of.  H.  Siebeck,  * IMe  Entwickluojg  der  L«hre  vom  Qeist  in 
der  Wigsenschxft  dee  Altertums,*  zeitaehr.  fdr  VSlkerptyoh, 
und  S^aehviinentchaft^  xiL  HLSSOl  889  f. 

® Of.  H.  W.  Boblnion,  Tlu  Religxou*  Idects  of  tho  OT^  London, 
1913,  pp.  82,  110  f. 

® Of.  F.  Delllzsch,  A Syttem  of  Riblieai  Psychology,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1867,  p.  118  fl. ; B.  H.  Oharlet,  EBi,  coL  18*2. 
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and  in  accord  with  primitive  views  of  personality 
as  liable  to  invasion  by  spirits  from  without,  they 
fall  rather  to  be  considered  under  the  next  section. 

(4)  * Supernaturally*  (134  times). — A stricter 
definition  would  be  ‘ extra-human,*  since  Hebrew 
thought  made  no  distinction  between  natural  and 
supernatural,  God  being  regarded  as  the  cause  of 
all  that  happens,  whether  good  or  evil.  But  for 
convenience  sake,  and  because  the  aotion  of  the 
Spirit  of  Gk)d  falls  under  this  head  (though  its 
detailed  consideration  is  deferred  to  II. ),  the  term 
may  be  allowed  to  stand.  Under  the  heading 
‘ supernatural  * rilah  are  included  agencies  operat- 
ing upon  man — only  rarely  upon  inanimate  nature 
— ^whoee  source  is  outside  or  above  him.  In  the 
literature,  as  we  now  have  it,  they  are  all  under 
God’s  control,  but  the  literary  phraseology  suggests 
that  in  the  pre-Utera^  period  they  were  not  so 
viewed.  These  agencies  appear  to  be  ‘ survivals 
from  the  animistic  past  of  Israel,*  * in  which  sick- 
ness, insanity,  abnormal  powers  of  body  or  of  mind, 
were  accoimted  for  as  due  to  a subject  becoming 
possessed  by  an  extraneous  spirit.  Such  were  the 
evil  spirit  which  rushed  upon  Saul  and  terrified 
him  (1  S 16'®  18®),  the  ill-will  caused  by  an  ‘ evil 
spirit*  (Jg  9**),  the  spirit  of  jealousy  between  man 
and  wife  (Nu  6”),  and  the  spirit  of  whoredom 
which  makes  Israel  err  and  wander  into  Idolatry 
(Hos  4®  6^).  The  over-mastering  might  of  sucn 
bein^  is  expressed  by  the  vigorous  verbs  which 
describe  their  action.  They  ‘rush  upon,*  ‘fall 
upon,*  ‘ come  upon,*  ‘ pass  over  upon  * men ; the 
action  of  the  Spirit  of  J^weh  t^u  Elijah  suggests 
otorm-deraons  (1  K 18®,  2 K ^).  In  one  case  a 
‘ lying  spirit  * is  distinctly  hypostatized ; it  stands, 
speaks,  receives  commands,  and  dep^s  (I  K 
22®**).*  This  language  had  a marked  influence 
upon  the  deacrmtions  of  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  of 
GM  in  both  OT  and  NT.  That  Spirit  is  said  to 
clothe  (Jg  6“ ; cf.  Lk  24®®),  come  mightily  upon, 
fall  upon  (Ezk  11®,  Ac  11”),  carry  away  (1  K 18^*, 
Ac  8**),  push  or  move  (Jg  13*®,  Mk  1®,  ^x/3c£XXei) 
men.  Another  group  ot  phrases,  which  first 
appears  in  the  time  of  Isaiah,  ascrib^  to  rHah 
material  properties,  as  a kind  of  fluid  element. 
Thus  a ‘spint  of  perverseness*  is  ‘mingled*  by 
Jahweh  in  the  midst  of  Egypt  (Is  19®),  a ‘ spirit  of 
deep  sleep*  is  ‘ poured  out’  like  a stupefying  drug, 
producing  eftects  like  drunkenness  (Is  2^® ; ct. 
Ac  2'®).  Such  language  is  repeatedly  used  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  writing  prophets  (Is  32®  44*, 
JI  2**'^-,  Ezk  39»,  Zee  12®).  It  relates  itself  with 
the  idea  of  ‘ anointing  * (y.«.),  whereby  is  imparted 
the  divinity  that  ‘ doto  hedge  a king  * or  prophet 
(1  S 10^  16®,  Is  61').  RtkiA  can  be  put  into  a 
person  (Is  63”,  Ezk  37®,  2 K 19’),  so  that  ho 
IS  ‘ filled*  with  it  (Ex  31*,  Lk  1®') ; it  can  be  taken 
away  (Ps  fil'*  CHeb.])^  and  distributed  upon  others 
(Nu  11”*  *®).  It  can  be  poured  out  with  fertilizing 
effect  upon  inanimate  nature  as  well  as  man 
(Is  32®  44*).  As  the  ‘demonic*  'rdah  suggested 
personal  actions  and  so  influenced  NT  terminology, 
so  the  fluid-like  rddh  had  a far-reaching  influence, 
appearing  in  the  NT  conception  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  a gift,  and  in  the  later  theolomcal 
speculations  of  the  Greek  Fathers  as  ^ a kind 
of  substance,  which  was  imparted  to  believers  in 
the  sacraments.  From  this  analysis  it  is  clear  that 
the  term  rdah  is  a general  one  embracing,  by 
syncretism,  elements  cmlected  from  various  sources, 
and  not  derivable  from  one  general  principle. 
Herein  lies  the  difficulty  for  the  modem  mind  as 
it  approaches  the  Hebrew  idea  of  ‘spirit.’  For 
now  spirit  denotes,  metaphysically,  the  immaterial 
as  contrasted  with  the  material ; and  the  modem 

I Stade,  Bxblisohs  ThtUogis  des  aUsn  Ttsdamsnts,  TUblngaa 
1905,  p.  99. 

S See  ERE  It.  595». 
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mind  finds  it  difficult  to  understand  the  material- 
istic view  of  spirit  as  an  ethereal  fluid  substance, 
except  in  poetic  metaphor.  Again,  the  philo- 
sophical use  of  the  term  to  denote  a self-conscious 
suoiect  possessing  ‘perdurable  individuality*  has 
little  in  common  with  the  animistic  meaning^  of 
rt2aA,  or  the  primitive  psychology  of  the  Semitic 
mind,  which  could  identify  mind  with  physical 
organs  or  physical  breath.  Amd  yet  there  was  an 
unconscious  lomo  at  work  when  popular  fancies 
grouped  such  disparate  elements  under  the  term 
ri2aA  The  wind  of  heaven  in  its  mighty,  mysteri- 
ous, quasi- personal  activity  is  very  simi^r  to  the 
action  of  * spirits,*  and  both  suggest  the  miraculous, 
supersensible  power  which  streams  through  nature 
and  into  human  life  with  such  startling  effects. 
Thus,  unconsciously,  rCLah  expressed  the  meta- 
physical notion  of  causality,  the  principle  of  move- 
ment, energy,  and  life  in  the  universe.  But,  in 
accord  wiUi  the  Hebrew  genius,  this  principle  was 
expressed,  not  in  abstract  static  terms  as  in  Greek 
— the  Hebrew  language  wm  little  fitted  for  that — 
but  concretely,  dynamically,  picturesquely,  real- 
istically. And  so  rJJoA  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  relimon  as  the  term’whereby  could  be  expressed 
the  nature  of  the  wind,  the  life  of  beasts  and  men, 
the  deepest  impulses  in  the  breasts  of  saints  and 
sages,  Sind  the  modes  of  the  manifold  activities  of 
God  Himself. 

LrrauTiTRK. — ^The  following  m&y  also  b«  consulted : Lexicons, 
S.O.  mn : Gosenlus,  JEfs&rsti;  and  BnglWi  L^x,  qf  OT,  ed.  Brown, 
Driver,  and  Briggs,  Oxford,  1906;  Siegfried-Stade,  Leipdg, 
1898 ; Gesenins-Kantzschl^  do.  1910:  artt.  ‘Spirit,'  In  JSm, 
EDB,  DCO  ; ‘ Qeist,  helliger,’  in  PRS^  <A.  H.  Cremer),  ROG 
* Oeist  u.  Oeistesgaben  ixn  AT ' (Bertholet),  * Geist  des  Menschen ' 
(Kalweit):  works  on  Biblical  theology  by  H.  Schnltx,  R. 
Smend,  B.  Sta.de,  A.  B.  Davidson ; monc^aphs : A. 
Sabatier,  Memoir*  tur  la  notion  hdbraxque  de  Vttprxt^  Paris, 
1879 ; C.  A.  Briggs,  in  JBL  xix.  [1900]  182  ff. ; P.  Vole,  Der 
(rstfC  Qottu.  Tubingen,  1910.  pp.  6-68.  There  are  discussions  in 
works  on  Biblioal  anthropology.  Good  summaries  of  German 
discussions  on  the  materiality  (StoJlicAJkeit)  of  spirit  will  be 
found  in  J.  GlSel,  Der  heilige  Oeist  in  der  Meilsverkdndigvng 
des  Paulus,  Halle,  1888,  p.  STlff. ; H.  Gnnkel,  Bis  Wirkungen 
des  heUigen  cicttingen,  1899.  pp.  48-49.  See  H.  W. 

Robinson,  The  Christian  Doctrine  qf  Mant  Edinburgb,  1911 ; 
Ktfberle,  ‘Gottesgeist  and  Menscbengeist  im  AT,'  JSfKZt 
langen,  1902,  pp.  821  ff.,  408  ff.  Cf.  also  artt.  Soul  (Hebrew), 
Lm  AHD  Dbath  (Hebrew). 

II.  Old  Testament  {canonical  and  extra- 
canonical). — The  sources  recwiily  fall  into  two 
main  divisions,  canonical  and  extra-canonical,  each 
of  which  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two 
sections,  viz.  canonical : (1)  pre-Exilic  and  (2) 
Exilic  and  post-Exilic  ; extra-canoniccd  : (1)  Pales- 
tinian and  (2)  Jewish- Alexandrian. 

Our  purpose  is  to  trace  historicaJly  the  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  the 
various  spheres  of  its  working,  and  any  hints  of 
its  hypostatization  in  this  literature.  Any  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  God  will  be  reflected  in  the 
doctrine  of  His  Spirit. ^ Thepredominant  designa- 
tion in  OT  is  ‘the  Spirit  of  JBlWH,*  less  frequently 
‘Spirit  of  God*  o^^),  sometimes  with  pro- 

nouns ‘ His,*  ‘thy,*  ‘ my,*  rarely  absolutely  as  ‘ the 
Spirit,*  and  only  thrice  ‘ Holy  Spirit,*  and  then 
with  pronominal  suffix,  ‘ thy  * or  ‘ His  * (Is  63'®* 

Ps  51“).  The  distinction  between  Spirit  of  Jahweh 
and  Spirit  of  Elohim  will  be  noted  as  it  emerges 
in  the'literature. 

What  was  said  of  rdah  in  the  previous  section, 
as  applied  to  man,  is  applicable  to  its  use  in  con- 
nexion with  God.  The  wind,  in  early  poetry,  was 
regarded  as  His  breath  (Ex  16*- '®,  Pa  18'®),  and 
the  storm,  used  frequently  to  describe  theophanies, 
was  the  explosion  of  His  wrath  (Is  4P  69'®, 
Job  4*).  In  some  cases  there  is  ambiguity  ; Hiah 
may  be  viewed  literally,  as  wind,  or  metaphorically 
(Ex  lew,  1 K 18'®,  Is  40’.  Hos  13'»).  But,  generally, 
it  is  used  to  denote  the  higher  activities  of  the 

1 For  the  idea  of  God  and  ita  development  eee  art.  Qon,  voL 
tL  p.  264. 


divine  nature,  which  are,  by  anthropomorphism 
(g.v.),  regarded  as  similar  to  the  energies  of  thought 
and  volition  in  man.  Yet  there  is  a stril^g 
difference.  Only  rarely  (and  that  in  late  passages) 
is  the  spirit  of  man  within  his  control  as  a subject 
(Ps  77®,  the  earliest  example) ; God*s  spirit,  as 
befits  perfect  personality,  is  always  at  His  com- 
mand— not  that  it  is  thought  of  as  another;  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  God  Himself.  The  nature  ef  that 
Spirit  is  nowhere  discussed ; it  is  not  presented 
metaphysicalW  or  statically : it  is  always  an 
energy;  the  Spirit  of  God  is  God  at  work  mani- 
festing effective  power.  The  various  spheres  of  the 
Spirit’s  activity  may  be  formulated  as  cosmical, 
intellectual,  inspirational  in  the  prophets  and  the 
Messiah,  moral  and  religious  in  the  ‘ pious  ’ ; but 
this  belongs  to  dogmatics  rather  than  to  the  scope 
of  an  Encyclopaedia.  The  historical  method  here 
pursued,  while  surveying  the  entire  field,  has  the 
added  advantage  of  presenting  the  successive 
extensions  of  the  Spirit’s  activity  as  they  arose 
under  a gradual  revelation.® 

X.  Canonical.  — L PRE-ExiLia  — (a)  JE  and 
kindred  documents  {dthSth  cent.  B.O.).  — The 
earliest  documents  of  the  Pentateuch  present  the 
Spirit  of  Jahweh  (or  Elohim)  in  materialistic 
fashion.  It  is  the  divine  essence  which  is  common 
to  Jahweh  and  the  h^ni-eldhim,  as  contrasted  with 
flesh,  the  element  proper  to  human  beings  (Gn  6® 
J ; cx.  Is  31®).  By  means  of  the  illicit  intercourse 
of  the  b^ni-eldhim  with  the  daughters  of  men, 
rHah  has  passed  into  mankind,  producing  longevity, 
if  not  deathlessness,  which  Janweh  is  resolved  to 
abridge.  The  text  is  so  confused  that  nothing 
can  be  deduced  with  certainty  as  to  the  action  of 
rdah.*  Materially  regarded  is  the  spirit  which  is 
transferred  from  Moses  to  the  seventy  elders 
(Nu  11'®*  *®  JE  ; of.  2 K 2®),  producing  a dual  effect, 
viz.  an  outbreak  of  ecstatic  transitory  prophecy  (v.®*) 
and  the  more  abiding  gift  of  rulership.  The  latter 
appears  also  in  the  case  of  Joseph  (Gn  41®®  E)  and 
the  early  judges  (Jg  3'®  11®®).  What  the  outward 
phenomena  of  ecstatic  prophecy  are  like  is  described 
more  fully  in  the  narratives  about  Balaam  and  in 
the  earliest  stories  concerning  Saul  (Nu  24*®-  ®*** 
JE ; IS  10®*®®  11®).  In  language  reminiscent  of 
‘demonism*  the  Spirit  of  Elohim  is  said  to  rush 
upon  Saul,  producmg  amentia  and  excited  utter- 
ances like  ravings  (n6’  in  Hithp.),  so  that  he 
becomes  another  man,  breaking  out  in  warlike 
fury  (1  S 11®) ; a later  passage  states  that  he  lay 
naked,  unconscious,  a day  and  a night  (1  S 19'®*®®). 
In  Balaam’s  case,  he  is  thrown  into  a trance  by 
the  oncoming  of  the  Spirit  of  Elohim,  in  which 
state  he  recmves  visions  and  messages.  In  such 
descriptions  we  have  the  onlooker’s  impressions ; 
the  unwonted  abnormal  excitation  upon  the 

Eerson  ‘ enthused  * is  ascribed  to  the  ‘ spirit  * which 
as  taken  possession  of  his  faculties.  The  pheno- 
mena of  prophet-bands  in  Saul’s  day,  the  use  of 
music  as  a stimulus  (cf.  2 K 3'®),  and  tne  passage  of 
the  ‘ spirit  * by  infection  to  others  suggest  that  the 
earliest  prophecy  in  Israel  was  akin  to  the  mantic 
of  heathendom  (cf.  1 K 18*®  of  Baal- worship).® 
No  messages  are  preserved  (the  Songs  of  Balaam 
are  probably  later) ; the  deed  alone  interprets  the 
Spirit’s  purpose,  and  so  the  patriotic  fury  of 
warriors,  like  Gideon  and  Saul,  and  the  maryellous 
prowess  of  Samson  are  attributed  to  the  Spirit,  as 
in  later  days  the  phenomenal  strength  of  Elijah 
was  due  to  ‘ the  hand  of  Jahweh  * (1  K 18®®). 

3 For  claMiflcations  see  H.  B.  Swete,  in  HDB  ii.  402 ; A.  B. 
Davidson,  The  Theology  qf  the  OTVEdinburgh,  1904,  p- 120 ff. : 
more  detaUed  in  Irving  P.  Wood,  The  SWriT o/God  in  Bihhe^ 
Literature,  London,  1904 ; B.  W.  Winstanley,  Spirit  in  the  NT, 
Oambri^e,  1908,  pp.  1-6. 

a See  Oommentanea  of  Skinner,  ICO,  or  Driver,  Westminster 
Comm.,  ad  Ice. 

* See  E.  Rohde,  Psychs*,  Freiburg  L B.,  1896,  iL  9. 
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At  this  point  we  may  observe  some  distinction  in  the  use  of 
the  divine  names.  • Spirit  of  Elohim  ‘ appears  to  denote  ^e 
marvellous,  the  divine^*imparted  power,  in  general;  ‘Spirit 
of  Jahweh*  the  working  might  of  Jahweh  as  it  served  to 
deliver  Israel,  Jahweh's  oovenant-people,  in  particular.  Spirit 
of  Ellohim  calls  attention  to  the  supersensible  cause ; Spirit  of 
Jahweh,  to  the  soteriologica!  purpose.  But  how  little  of  ethical 
content  is  conveyed  can  be  seen  when  the  homicidal  mania  of 
Saul  is  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  of  EHohizn  Cl  8 IS^O).  Tet  ethical 
discrimination  begins  to  appear.  The  evil  spirit  which  induces 
the  king's  insanitv  is  not  Spirit  q/;  but  from  (mo'etA,  1 8 I8i») 
Elohim ; the  g;ood  spirit  is  Spirit  of  Jahweh.1  The  evil  spirit 
is  not  so  immediate^  in  connexion  with  Jahweh  as  the  good 
spirit,  though  originating  causally  with  Him.  The  development 
of  that  discnmination  to  a separate  hypostatic  * lying ' spirit, 
and  thenoe  to  a Satan  as  personal  principle  of  evil  (1  K 22^^, 
Job  18,  Zee  81),  has  a reflex  action,  Myona^e  OT  Uxnits,  on  the 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(5)  Pre-Eaeilic  writing  prophets  {8th  cent.  B.C.). — 
The  nature  of  ' spirit  * la  less  physically  viewed  by 
proto-Isaiah ; indeed,  one  passage  is  unique  in 
presenting  ‘spirit’  edmost  metaphysically,  as  the 
principle  of  the  divine  nature,  dynamically  viewed, 
and  the  equivalent  of  deity  itself  (Is  30^  31*).  It  is 
described  as  a * subtle  essence  ’ poured  forth  from 
on  high,  and  has  a coamical  reference,  in  that  it 
causes  the  amazing  fertility  of  the  land  and  ethical 
qualities  in  Israel,  its  people  (^'®**)* 
special  sphere  is  the  nationai  life,  making  Is^l 
independent  of  foreign  alliances,  and  invincible 
(31*),  but,  if  neglect^,  as  it  speaks  through  the 
prophet,  the  nation  adds  sin  to  sin  (30^).  If  this 
passage  is  a reference  to  the  prophet’s  experience, 
it  stands  alone,  and  in  the  writii^  prophets  such  a 
reference  is  exceedingly  rare.  Hosea  and  Micah 
have  but  one  such  reference  each  (Hos  9^,  Mic  3®, 
text  su^ect),  while  Jeremiah  and  the  others, 
except  JETzekiel,  have  none  at  aJL  This  strikmg 
omission  is  protjably  due  to  the  superior  elevation 
of  prophecy  above  the  earlier  ecstatio  form,  too 
closely  associated  with  the  term  rUdh.  Propheev 
is  now  a clear-minded  ethical  communion  with 
Jahweh,  whilst  the  symptoms  of  popular  prophecy, 
resembling  drunkenness,  and  the  fact  that  it  <»uld 
be  artificially  induced,  along  with  the  emphasis  on 
the  ecstatic  form  and  not  the  ethical  contents, 
may  account  for  the  preference  for  the  phrase 
‘hand  of  Jahweh*  (Is  8*^,  Jer  15^^)  to  denote  the 
force  of  the  constraining  prophetic  impulse.  Even 
Hosea’s  reference  (9^  * the  man  of  the  spirit*)  may 
be  only  the  popular  language,  cited  by  the  prophet. 
The  purpose  or  the  Spirit’s  working  is  more  ethi- 
cally grasped,  Micah  receiving  it  as  an  aid  in  pro- 
claiming to  the  nation  its  sin. 

iL  Exilic  and  post-Exilio. — (a)  From  the 
Exile  to  the  Temple-rebuilding  {690-^80  B.O.)- — 
The  6th  cent.  B.O.  witnessed  a universal  impulse 
and  advance  to  religion.  Within  this  period  two 
great  religions,  Confucianism  and  Buddhism, 
originated  and  spread ; the  genius  of  Gree<^ 
blossomed  in  poet^,  art,  and  philosophy,  and 
prophecy  reached  its  climax  in  Israel.  The  d^- 
trine  of  the  Spirit  shared  in  this  advance,  as  doubt- 
less it  prompted  it.  The  Spirit  of  Jahweh  i®  PF®‘ 
sented  m manifold  aspects  as  the  principle  of  life 
and  enerp^  in  God,  the  organ  of  His  intelligonce 
at  work  m creation,  evolving  order  out  of  primeval 
chaos  (Is  40^,  LXX  voOt,  Gn  1*),*  executing  His 
purposes  in  history,  even  among  the  lower  creatures 
(Is  34“),  the  energfizing  cause  of  movement  in  the 
suprasensible  sphere  (Ezk  10”),  the  principle 
of  life  which  streams  into  a dead  nation,  revivOT- 
ing  it  at  Jahweh’s  bidding  (Ezk  37®"*;  of.  Job  32*), 
the  immaterial  principle  and  organ  of  mind  m 
man  (Ezk  20**,  Job  32®),  and  the  agent  working 
ethical  renewal  within  man  (Ezk  11”  18”  36“). 
Noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  with  the  emergence  of 
individualism  in  Ezekiel’s  teaching,  and  the  recog- 

I On  text*  of.  8.  B.  Driver,  Note*  on  Uu  Hob.  Toxt  of  the 
Booke  of  SanvaelS,  Oxford,  19ia  od  Joe. 

a Of.  art.  Oosicoooirr  oxn  Oosmoloot  (Hebrew),  voL  iv.  p. 
I64b,  n.  L 
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nition  of  spirit  in  man  as  an  integral  constituent  of 
personality,  the  call  is  issued  to  man  to  co-operate 
with  Jahweh  in  the  making  of  a ‘new  spirit  ’ into 
which  J ahweh  may  pour  His  own  (Ezk  18®^).  And 
that  new  spirit  is  to  be  the  possession  not  only  of 
the  prophet  but  also  of  the  ideal  Israel,  as  an 
‘ abiding  ’ endowment  (Is  42*),  enabling  it  to  carry 
religion  {mishp&t)  to  other  nations  (cf.  Is  44®®^), 
and  issuing  in  a moral  life  of  unbroken  fellow- 
ship with  Jahweh  (Ezk  39**).  Ezekiel’s  ‘ vision  of 
the  dry  bones*  (cf.  37^’^®)  is  the  classic  passage 
in  all  literature  for  its  graphic  portrayal  of  the 
might  of  the  Spirit  in  quickening  and  regenerate 
ing  a morfiklly  dTead  people,  and  marks  the  highest 
pomt  reached  in  the  OT  doctrine  of  the  work  of 
the  Spirit,  anticipating  the  description  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  NT  and  the  Creeds,  as  rd  iiooiroiove 
(1  Co  16®®). 

Within  this  period  we  mark  the  first  hints  of  a 
hyx>ostatization  of  the  Spirit.  The  apostrophe  to 
the  rHah  in  Ezekiel’s  vision  is  remarkable,  indi- 
cating considerable  independence  (Ezk  37*) ; st^ 
more  so  the  passage  in  Heutero- Isaiah  (48”,  but 
see  Comm,  on  the  text)  where  J ahweh ’s  ^irit  is 
sent  as  a working  ally  with  the  prophet.  Similar 
traces  meet  us  m the  prophets  oi  the  Return. 
The  Spirit  is  presented  as  * standing  in  the  midst  ’ 
of  the  returned  exilea  enabling  them  to  complete 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  (Hag  2®  RVm,  Zee  4®) 
— a task  beyond  ordinary  human  might.  But  the 
growing  tendency  to  regard  J ahweh  as  transcendent 
(cf.  Ezk  43®,  the  interpreting  angel.  Zee  !*•  ”)  may 
account  for  these  prophets  making  no  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  Spirit : it  is  regarded  as  a medium 
whereby  Jahweh’s  words  were  given  to  prophets  of 
other  and  earlier  days  (Zee  7”).  The  ebb-tide  of 
prophecy  has  now  begun. 

(o)  From  the  Return  to  the  dose  of  the  canon 
{680-C.1S0  iJ.C.).— In  this  period,  when  Israel  had 
come  under  foreign  domimon  and  legalism  began 
to  take  the  place  of  prophecy,  references  to 
the  Spirit  of  God  are  connne^,  in  the  main,  to  the 
past  history  of  Israel  or  its  future  glory  under  the 
Messiah.  In  these  references  the  older  termin- 
ology survives,  like  a literary  tradition,  but  the 
‘demonic’  might  is  associate  with  utterance, 
whether  in  song  or  in  impassioned  speech  (1  Ch 
12”,  2 Ch  24*®),  and  the  materialistic  rt2aA  accounts 
for  the  superior  skill  of  the  craftsmen  engaged  upon 
the  Temple  vestments  and  furniture,  whose  ‘fill- 
ing ’ issues  in  wisdom,  xmderstanding,  and  know- 
ledge (Ex  28*  31*  26*®®*  P).  This  materialistic 
nouon  of  ‘ spirit  * appears  again  in  the  ‘ anointing  * 
(g.v.)  of  the  priest,  the  king,  the  prophet,  and  the 
Messiah  (Ex  29’  [Aaron],  IS  lO^  [SauQ  16”  [David], 
Is  61*  11*"®),  as  m the  ordination  of  Joshua  (Nu 
27**).  By  means  of  the  Spirit  thus  conveyed  such 
persons  became  sacrosanct,  and  the  vehicles 
through  whom  Jahweh  ruled  His  people.  But  the 
emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  heightened  consciousness, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Messiah,  who  is  thereby 
equipped  for  all  His  functions,  judicial,  executive, 
smd  religious  (Is  11*"®:  for  date  as  post-Exilio 
cf.  G.  B.  Gray,  ICCt  ad  loc»).  The  inspiration  is 
dynamic,  an  intensi^ng  of  the  faculties,  though, 
in  the  swan-song  oi  David,  the  very  words  are 
said  to  be  the  utterance  of  the  Spirit  (2  S 23*). 
We  mark  an  increase  in  the  use  of  personification 
as  applied  to  the  Spirit.  He  ‘ speaks  ’ in  David, 
was  tne  instructor  and  leader  of  Israel  in  bygone 
days,  will  ‘rest*  upon  the  Messianic  King,  and 
was  ‘ resisted,*  ‘ rebelled  against  ’ and  even  ‘ vexed  * 
by  the  stubborn,  sinful  nation  (2  S 23*,  Neh  9*®, 
Is  63”  11*,  Ps  106*®,  Is  63”).  The  last  term  was 
much  used  by  the  4th  cent.  Greek  Fathers  to 
prove  the  personality  of  the  Spirit,  but,  in  view  of 
the  passage,  a woman  ‘grieve  in  spirit’  (18  54®), 
and  the  personification  of  the  ‘ Word  ’ and 
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*Wifldom*  (Is  65^,  Pr  1*  where  Wisdom  has  a 
‘spirit*),  such  language  should  not  he  unduly 
pressed.  Further,  ethi^  attributes  are  assigned 
to  the  Spirit ; it  is  called  ‘ good*  (Neh  9**,  Ps  143’® 
RVm)  and  thrice  ‘holy*  (Is  63^®*“,  Ps  61“). 
* Gh)od.*  however,  may  only  indicate  the  results  of 
its  operation,  and  holy,  in  itself,  does  not  neces- 
sarily carry  an  ethical  connotation.^  Etymologi- 

Gsllv  thft  word  Tiroha.hlv  m<^nR  ‘separation”? 


cally  the  word  probably  means  , 

then  it  gathered  about  it  the  notions  of  the  un- 
appro€kchable — what,  in  comparative  religions,  is 
meant  by  the  term  ‘ tabu’  (;.v.) — and  acquired  the 
signification  of  the  divine  as  oontrastedT  with  the 
human,  and  is  applied  to  things  and  places  as 
belonging  to  Grod  (cf.  ‘holy  hill,  arm,*  etc.).  Any 
ethical  meaning  that  the  term  conveys  d^ends 
upon  how  the  Deity  is  conceived.  From  Proto- 
Isaiah  onwards  the  prophets  had  conceived  of  God 
as  ethical,  and  ethical  requirements  had  been  en- 
joined upon  Israel,  so  that  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
name,  she  should  be  Gk>d*8  ‘holy  people.*  And  it 
is  precisely  in  connexion  with  Israel’s  refusal  to 
accept  the  divine  leading  that  the  term  is  employed 
of  the  Spirit,  and  so  the  phrase  ‘ His  (thy)  Holy 
Spirit  * indicates  ‘ a principle  which  is  both  pure 
and  inviolable,  which  resents  and  draws  back  &om 
the  contact  of  human  impurity  and  especially  of 
wilful  opposition.**  With  this  use  of  personal 
language  we  find  an  advance  in  the  hypostatiza- 
tion  of  Jahweh’s  Holy  Spirit  when  it  is  used  in 
parallelism  with  the  ‘angel  of  the  Presence,*  as 
the  medium  of  the  divine  gpiidance  of  Israel  in  the 
wilderness  (Is  63*-^^  ; but  of.  LXX).  * The  angel 

of  His  Presence*  {mcU*akh  p&nd/o)  appears  to  be  a 
combination  of  th6oloaoumena  (cf.  Ex  23*®-  *• 
mcU^akhf  33^®  panAi)  which  indicate  how  the  trans- 
cendent Deity  could  yet  temporarily  descend  to 
visibility,  whilst^  * Holy  Spirit  * presents  His  living 
energy  at  work  in  the  people.  This  hypostatiza- 
tion,  however,  does  not  reach^  though  it  prepares 
for,  the  doctrine  of  an  inner  dis^ction  within  the 
Gk>dhead.  In  phUos^hical  terms,  the  Spirit  is  the 
means  whereby  the  Deity  can  be  regarded  as  im- 
manent and  yet  transcendent.  Thus  the  term 
‘ Spirit  * could  be  used  as  synonymous  with  ‘ Divine 
Presence,*  either  as  subjectively  experienced  by 
the  penitent,  whom  it  quickens  with  a poignant 
sense  of  sin  (Ps  51^),  or,  more  objectively  regarded, 
M omnipresent  and  omniscient  (Ps  13^).  And  so 
it  was  the  bond  uniting  the  worsMpper  with  hi« 
God. 

Such  experiences  in  the  OT  were  very  rare,  and 
eschatological  hopes  looked  forward  to  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit  as  a distinguishing  feature  of  the  ^y  of 
the  Lord,  when  it  would  be  the  perpetual  posses- 
sion of  all  Israel  (Is  69®^),  irrespecnve  of  sex  or 
age  (J1  2»-»®)  and  there  would  be  fulfilled  the 
peat  wish  of  Moses,  ‘Would  God  that  all  the 
Lord’s  people  were  prophets,  and  that  the  Lord 
would  put  his  spirit  upon  them  !*  (Nu  11**). 

3.  Extra-Kranonical. — (a)  Palestinian, — In  this 
section,  which  extends  to  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent. 
A.D.,  the  references  to  the  Spirit  of  God  are  chiefly 
backward  to  canonical  Scnptures  or  forward  to 
Messianic  hopes.  The  term  ‘ Holy  Spirit  ’ is  used 
more  frequently,  probably  to  indicate  its  ethical 
character  and  distinguish  it  from  the  crowd  of 
spirits  that  fill  the  air,  but  it  means  little  more 
than  a pious  disposition  in  individuals.*  It  is  a 
cnarisnui,  giving  skill  in  dream-interpretation,  or 
pre-vision  of  the  future,  in  the  prophet  or  the 
blessmgs  of  the  Patriarchs,*  There  is  a marked 

1 S««  ut.  HoiiCfxss. 

it  201 ; tee  also 

Sk^er,_art.  Holinen  io  BDJB,  and  A.  B.  Davidson,  TJuology 


of  Vu  or,  pp.  144  ir..  262  n. 

b46: 


- TO , Aucou.  vuo.  1.  zxz  oinns:  fs  61u. 

811?  ; Sir  48*4  ; Tost.  Pat,  Lav.  28 ; 


emphasis  on  ethical  qualities  as  the  condition  and 
result  of  its  operation,  and  once  it  is  said  to  be  the 
creator  of  life,  ».«.  life  alter  death.®  Its  vehicle  in 
the  future  will  be  the  Messiah,  empowering  Him 
for  all  various  functions  as  ruler  ana  judge  oy  its 
abiding  presence,  and  He  in  turn  shall  com- 
municate it  to  men.*  The  hypos tatization  of  the 
^irit  advances  in  this  period  to  full  personality. 
His  mission  at  the  creation  is  distinctly  asserted,* 
He  works  independently  of  God,*  and,  in  passag^ 
probably  influenced  by  Christian  ideas,  the  Spuit 
IS  the  mother  of  Jesus,®  a fellow-counsellor  of 
Christ,®  and  stands  in  the  place  of  God,  as  the 
object  of  worship,®  though  in  angelic  form. 

(d)  Jetmsh- Alexandrian  ( Wisaom  of  Solomon^  c. 
160-60  B,C,,  Philo,  SO  B,0,-A,D,  50).— The  outstand- 
ing feature  in  these  authors  is  the  attempt  to 
combine  Hebrew  conc^tions  of  spirit  with  those 
of  Stoicism  iq,v,).  In  Wisdom  the  term  ‘spirit’  is 
bound  up  wito  wisdom,  with  which  it  is  practically 
identified  (1®*®  9®®),  and  in  which  it  is  inherent 
(7“;  but  cf.  LXX  A).  This  Spirit,  whether  of 
Wisdom  or  of  the  Lord,  is  presenWl  as  a material 
ductile  essence,  permeating  and  pervadingthe 
universe,  of  which  it  is  the  cohesive  bond  (7^*  1® 
12®).  Streaming  into  man  by  the  divine  in- 
breathing, it  constitutes  him  an  active  soul  and 
originates  his  spiritual  nature  ( 15®®,  weG/ia  i^uriKty), 
8ma,  in  accord  with  the  jcotval  iwoiat  of  the  Stoics, 
is  the  cause  of  his  understanding  of  the  phen- 
omenal universe  amd  the  hidden  counsel  of  (jr^  (7® 
9®®  t6  dyi6y  <rov  TPeOfta),  It  is  an  ethical  principle, 
training  men  to  virtue,  fleeing  from  the  wicked, 
and,  since  it  is  an  extension  of  the  divine  Spirit 
into  men,  it  is  the  medium  whereby  God  is 
cognizant  of  their  thoughts  and  deeds  (1®**).  The 
materialistic  implications  of  ‘spirit*  check  the 
tendency  to  hypostatize  and  personify  it,  and 
wisdom,  which  nad  been  quasi-personaliz^  in 
earlier  literature  (cf.  Job  28,  Pr  8**“*®,  Sir  24*-®*), 
takes  its  place,  and  is  more  personally  regarded, 
without,  however,  becoming  fully  a person  or 
ceasing  to  be  an  attribute  of  God.® 

In  Philo  both  wisdom  and  Spirit  are  over- 
shadowed by  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  (g.v.).  The 
Spirit  of  God  {Betoy  wcO/ia,  irpeO/Aa  BeoO)  is  mentioned 
only  (but  cf.  de  Migr,  Ahr,  ch.  7)  when  making 
citations  from  OT,  and  these  are  lixnited  to  mam’s 
creation  and  inspiration. 

'The  conception  of  wv*vttm.  [In  Philo]  mnv  be  renrded  se 
being  closely  analogotut  to  the  modern  conception  of  " foroe,** 
and  especially  to  that  form  of  the  conception  which  makes  no 
distinction  of  essence  between  *'  mind-force  ’*  and  other  kinds 
of  force,  snch  as  light  or  electricity.  It  is  analogous  but  not 
identical;  for  force  is  conceived  to  be  immaterial,  whereas 
wvtvfjLo,  however  subtle,  is  still  materiaL*  9 

The  spirit  which  was  imparted  to  man  at  his 
creation  is  the  divine  Spirit,  which  is  *a  stamp 
and  impress  of  the  Divine  power,’  ®®  a ‘ colony  from 
that  blessed  nature,*®®  ‘tne  image  of  the  Divine 
and  invisible,*  ®*  ‘ the  basis  {oOala)  of  our  thinking 
reasonable  nature.*®*  But  it  is  not  severed 
from  its  source,  of  which  it  is  an  extension, 
as  a ray  from  the  sun,®®  and  this  connexion  explains 
how  man  is  able  to  grasp  (rod’s  thought,®®  for  the 
irveO/jM  is  ‘the  pure  science  of  which  every  wise 


1 Apoe,  Bar.  23S ; of . 4 Mao  7^*. 

^Ps.Sol.  1743  108;  En.  4S3  ©23  6710;  Test.  Pat.  Lev.  18«, 
Judah  243. 

* Judith  1614.  4 SibylL  S’®!. 

3 Jerome,  Com.  tn  Isaiam,  on  Is  113,  Com.  in  Michcsam,  on 
iSic  73,  etc. 

« Acts  Thom.  8930. 

7 Ascension  qf  Isaiah,  ed.  B.  H.  Charles,  London,  1900,  p.  1, 
Introd. 

8wis  73* ; see,  further,  T.  Bees,  ‘The  Spirit  of  God  as 
Wisdom,'  in  Mansfield  College  Essays,  London,  1909,  p.  289  ff.  * 
Apocrypha  and  Pseudepia.  of  02*,  Oxford,  1918,  i.  628. 

3 £.  Hatch,  Essays  in  Biblical  Oreek,  Oxford,  1889,  p.  126. 

10  Quod  deu  pot.  insid.  22.  n De  IfuTid.  opijlc.  46. 

“ De  Plant.  Noe,  6.  ^ De  Conoup.  10. 

14  Quod  det.  pot.  insid.  24,  de  Coneup.  11. 

13  Leg.  AUeg.  1.  18,  Vit.  Mos.  ilL  86. 
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man  is  a partaker.* *  ^ All  men  have  visitations  of 
the  divine  Spirit,  bat  in  men  of  pleasure,  owing  to 
the  flesh,  it  makes  no  lasting  stay,  whilst  its 
continuance  with  the  prophet  and  philosopher 
requires  that  their  normal  faculties  lie  in  abeyance, 
and,  in  ecstasy,  they  are  played  upon  by  the 
Spirit  as  the  n^pist  strikes  his  harp.^  Peisonal 
lan^age  is  used  to  describe  the  mode  of  approach 
ana  the  o^rations  of  the  Spirit.  It  *seel»  men,* 
'guides  ^eir  feet  to  truth,’  'strengthens  all  and 
conquers  all  that  is  beneath*;  it  has  distinctive 
properties  as  ‘invisible,*  ‘all- wise,*  ‘divine,*  ‘in- 
mvisible,*  etc.,’ but  such  language,  in  view  of  the 
entire  system  of  Philonic  thought,  does  not  denote 
personality.  Whatever  personalization  and  hy- 
postatization  of  divine  qusdities  take  place  must  oe 
looked  for  in  connexion  with  the  Logos. 

LrrssATUita. — In  addition  to  works  cited,  the  following  may  be 
oonsolted : E.  Kantjrsch,  art.  * Religion  of  Israel,'  in  HDB  v. 
<02  fL:  E.  KSnig,  OeseA.  dss  AT  Juligicnt  GUtereloh,  1912; 
H.  W.  Robinson,  The  Rdigioue  Ideae  of  the  OT^  London, 
1918 ; H.  B.  Swete,  art  ‘ Holy  Spirit,'  In  HDB  IL  402-406, 

IIL  Jewish  {post-Bjblical,  Talmudic,  and 
POST- Talmudic). — The  Kabbinical  teaching  con- 
cerning the  Spirit  of  Grod,  or  the  Holy  Spirit, 
belongs  to  the  Hagg&d&h  and  shares  the  discursive, 
non-systematio  ch^acter  of  that  branch  of  instruc- 
tion. The  absence  of  doctrinal  formularies  from 
Talmudic  Judaism’  gave  room  for  all  shades  of 
opinion,  provided  that  they  could  in  some  way  be 
connected  with  the  letter  of  the  OT  Scriptures 
and  did  not  contravene  the  doctrine  of  the  Sh^mdC 
(Dt  fl’"*).  Hence  no  systematic  or  authoritative 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  be  deduced  from 
the  mass  of  traditions  contained  in  the  Gemara 
and  the  Midrashim,  and  the  anonymous  author- 
ship of  many  sayings  about  the  Holy  Spirit  makes 
the  tracing  of  the  historical  development  of 
doctrine  w^-nigh  impossible.  Keferences  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  increase  as  we  pass  from  the  Mishn&h 
to  the  two  Talmuds  and  the  homilies  in  the 
Midrashim,  but  this  increase  is  due  mainly  to  the 
greater  quantity  of  Hagg^Uhc  materials  contained 
m the  fatter  sources.  From  the  Targums,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  in  their  present  form 
they  are  later  than  the  Mishn&h  (e.  A.D.  200),  we 
may  roughly  ascertain  how  the  Holy  Spmt  was 
regarded  in  the  early  Synagogue.  In  the  Talmuds 
we  may  see  the  opinions  of  the  schools  from  the 
Shid  to  the  6th  cent.  A.D.,  and  the  Midrashim, 
while  containing  early  materials,  bring  us  to  the 
11th  cent.  A.D. 

The  terms  ' Spirit  of  Qod,'  * Spirit  of  Jabweh.'  occur  sparingly 
in  Targums  and  Talmuds,  owing  to  the  desire  to  avoid  the 
mention  of  the  divine  name,  and  the  HoW  Spirit  (^dh 
Tiaqqddeeh,  m.,  t qudehd')  takes  ita  place,  lae  term  *noly' 
eervea  to  denote  that  the  Spirit  belongs  in  some  way  to  the 
sphere  of  the  divine,  and  dlstlnguisbes  it  from  the  crowd  of 

3>irit8  which  filled  the  air,  according  to  Jewish  belief.  Some- 
mes  the  Targums  translate  * Spirit  of  Ood,* ' Spirit  of  Jabweh/ 
by  ‘spirit  of  might' to  interpret  the  ‘demonio’ 
worUng  of  th^pirit  upon  the  early  heroes.  Judges,  and  kings 
(Jg  14«*  W 161*,  1 s 11«  16^*,  1 Oh  1218),  but  more  frequently 
as  * spirit  of  prophecy  * n*biVdh),  to  denote  inspiration  in 

its  varied  forms.  The  Holy  Spirit  Is  identified  with  the  spirit  of 

SropheoT,8  and  the  phrase  *roy  Spirit*  is  expanded  into  ‘my 
[oW  Spint,'  when  used  of  Qod.8  Once  it  is  beautifully  rendered 
‘ spirit  of  compassions.*  f In  Is  68io<r.  we  find  * the  words  of  His 
holy  prophets^  for  ‘ His  (‘  thy  *)  Holy  SpiriV  and  this  paraphrase 
may  M due  to  the  desire  to  avoid  early  Christian  ^plications 
of  that  passage  to  prove  the  hj^statuation  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  relationship  of  rOah  haqqdaeth  to  Ood  is  expressed  by  the 
phrase  min  qeahem,  lit.  ‘from  before,  or  the  presence  of  *— a 
phrase  the  significance  of  which  is  much  disputed.  According 
to  modem  Jewish  writers,  it  is  used  merely  to  avoid  anthropo- 


1  De  Qig.  6,  on  Bezalel,  Ex.  813 ; of.  E.  Br4hier,  Let  Idietphil- 
ottyphiquet  et  religieutet  de  Philon,  Paris,  1908,  p.  184  ff. 

3 De  Oig.  6,  Quts  rer.  divin,  heret.  68,  de  Mono.  I,  ad  fin.,  de 
Spee.  Legg.  Iv.  5 8 ; cf.  Plato,  Timonu,  71  D. 

3 Somn.  U.  252,  Plant.  Noe.  24,  VU.  Mot.  iL  265,  in  L.  Oohn 
and  P.  Wendland,  PhUonie  Alexandrini  Opera,  8 vols.,  Berlin, 
1896-99. 

4 See  art.  Orxkds  (JewishX  ’ Targ.  Jer.  to  Qn  4133. 

3 Pa -Jon.  to  Qn  63,  Is  42J  44»,  Pi  14810. 

7 Pa-Jon.  Qn  I*. 


morphic  ideas  concerning  God,  and  the  use  of  the  divine  name,' 
whereas  others  interpret  it  as  distinctly  hypostatizing  the  Holy 
Spirit,  placing  Him  alongside  of  Metapron,  Memra,  and 
Snekinah,  the  Mings  who  mediate  the  activities  of  Ood  upon 
the  world  and  mankin(L3  The  controvert  is  part  of  the  lawer 
question  whether  the  conception  of  Qod  in  rabbinic  Judaum 
made  Him  so  transcendent  and  absolute  as  to  require  these 
mediating  agencies,  and  left  no  room  for  His  immanence  in  the 
world  and  man.  This  view  is  valid  if  Judaism  can  be  presented 
as  a philosophical  system,  but  it  overlooks  the  tesnmony  of 
religious  experience,  which  felt,  especially  in  prayer,  that  Ood 
was  very  near.3  On  the  other  band,  as  W.  O.  E.  Oesterley 
remarks,*  ‘it  is  significant  how  in  modem  handbooks  on 
Judaism,  this  specmcally  Rabbinical  doctrme  of  intermediate 
beings  between  Qod  and  man  is  passed  over  in  silence.*  The 
more  recent  attempt  of  Abelson*  to  extract  a doctrine  of 
divine  immanence  from  Babbinical  literature  is  little  else  than 
a tour  de  force.  Keeping  strictly  to  the  term  min  qedhem.  it 
denotes,  as  applied  to  haqqddeth,  not  so  much  ‘the  Spirit 
of  God*  as  the  ‘Holy  Spirit  near  Qod.**  As  such  there  is 
bypostatixation,  but  no  clear  emphasis  upon  ‘ personality.* 

Along  with  Me^t'on  and  Shekinah,  ruah  haqqddeth  occupies 
* an  intermediate  position  between  personalities  and  abstract 
beings.  WhQe,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are  represented  as  being 
so  closely  connected  with  God  as  to  appear  as  parts  of  Him,  or 
attribute  they  are,  on  the  other  hana,  so  often  spoken  of  as 
undertaking  individual  actions  that  they  must  be  dmerentiated 
from  God.' 7 

In  the  Talmud  the  Memra  does  not  play  the  r61e  which  marks 
the  Targums,  possibly  because  it  lay  too  near  in  thought  to  the 
Logos  doctrine  In  early  Christian  discussions,  and  Shekinah  Is 
more  frequently  used  than  haqqddeth.  They  appear  to  be 
used  indiscrixxiinately  and  interchangeably,  and  both  are  pre- 
sented as  the  source  of  prophecy.*  It  is  diffiouit  to  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  two  terms,  and  yet  in  some  passages 
some  distinction  seems  intended.*  Perhaps  Shekinah  mediates 
the  presence  of  God  more  obJecUvely  in  shining  splendour,  and 
r&ak  haqqddeth  more  subjectively  to  the  human  nund,^*  though 
rdLoq  haqqddeth  is  regarded  at  times  as  manifest  in  forma  of 
light  and  glory.  There  U a marked  advance  upon  OT  teaching 
in  the  use  of  language  suggestive  of  hypostatization  and 
personal  activities  in  the  Talmudic  references  to  the  Shekinah 
and  rCuth  haqqddeth.  In  several  passages  haqqddeth  is 
clearly  distingmshed  from  Qod,  as  when  He  acts  as  mediator 
between  Israel  and  OodU  and  ‘cries'  to  Qod.  13  Personal 
activities  are  described  when  He  is  said  to  speak,  cry,  rest  upon, 
depart^  from  any  one.  He  is  said  to  weep,7*  to  lead  like  a 
obepherd,^  and  even  to  love.^*  In  this  usage  we  find  it  used 
as  a msec  substantive : 37  more  usually,  however,  it  denotes  an 
Impersonal  power  and  is  used  as  fern,  substantive.  A favourite 
term  to  describe  its  coming  is  thdrd\  ‘to  settle  upon,*  whereby 
its  action  is  presented  as  staccato  and  momentary,  not  as  a 
permanent  indwelling.  It  comes  from  heaven,  or  the  Holy 
Place,  but,  in  view  of  the  rabbinical  polemic  against  the 
presence  of  two  powers  in  heaven,38  we  are  not  to  think 
of  any  distinction  within  the  Godhead.  As  in  OT,  so  in 
Talmudic  teaching,  the  nature  of  rHah  haqqddeth  is  often  put 
in  materialistic  and  impersonal  terms.  It  was  one  of  the  ten 
things  created  on  the  first  day ; i*  it  can  be  drawn  up,  like 
water,  from  the  wells  of  salvation  it  is  likened  to  a weight 
which  Ood  measures  out ; 33  more  frequently  it  is  described  ss 
light  and  glory  which  glimmers  and  shines  upon  persons  (cf. 
Pauline  Sdfa).  It  shone  in  the  three  oourt-houaes  of  Shem, 
Samuel,  and  Solomon, 33  glimmered  (hlAPS)  upon  Jacob,  his  sons, 
and  Tamar  ;33  when  it  shone  upon  Phinehas,  his  face  glowed  like 
a torch;**  it  shone  on  Moses,  and  passed  from  him  to  the 
seventy  elders  as  a light  from  lamp  to  lamp.**  In  passages 


3 Of.  JS  vl.  6 ; J.  Abelson,  The  Immanence  of  God  in 
Babbinical  Literature,  London,  1912,  pp.  IS,  87,  197,  etc. 

3 Of.  P.  W.  Weber,  Jiid.  Theol.^,  Lei^,  1897,  | 40 ; P.  Volz, 
Der  Geitt  Gottet,  Tfibingen,  1910.  p.  165. 

8 Of.  J*  Beraht  18a ; Debar.  A.  102a ; and,  in  general,  B.  T. 
Herford,  Pharitaitm  : ita  Aim  and  Method,  London,  1912,  pp. 
269-262;  O.  Q.  Montefiore,  LibercU  Judaitm,  do.  1908,  p.  65 1 

* The  Jexoith  Doot.  of  Mediation,  London,  1910,  p.  197. 

3 Op.  dt.  ® Volz,  p.  165. 

7 Oesterley,  p.  197 ; cf.  W.  Bousset,  Die  ReL  det  Judtn- 

thuTMl^,  Berlin.  1906,  p.  894ff.  ^ ^ 

8 Of.  B.  SdfdA,  9b ; J.  Ab.  Zar.  42o : B.  Berdk.  816  ; B.  Sanh. 

11a;  B.  Bdblid  SatJird.  184a,  6;  B.  I8a;  Fajji*.  B.  8*; 

Mehilta,  44a,  ed.  M.  Friedmann  (Vle°o^  ISTOkmed.  pag. : Qoh. 
JL  13;  TaJJe.  Sim.  to  Jon.  I;  Rashi  on  R 18^1  d. 

Abelson,  App.  1. 

9 Of-  6.  Ydmd,  216 ; B.  Sanh.  11a ; MehUta  to  Ex  1433  (Fried- 
mann, p.  283),  where  Shekinah  sends  rCiah  haqqddeth. 

30  'V^^r,  I 40.  31  Vajj.  R.  ; Debar.  R.  8. 

39  Cant.  R.  833 ; Rether  R.  10* ; Talk.  Sim.  to  Eat  63. 

u Gen.  H.  60»  66* : ; npSnw- 

3*  Ex.  R.  161*.  IS  Pirqi  de  R.  Eliezer,  89. 

33  Talk.  Sim.  to  Jer  1*.  37  QoA.  R.  73*  (A.v.  38). 

3S  Of.  B.  Aog-  35a. 

39  B.  Jffag.  li^  6 ; oL  M.  Friedlander’s  tr.  of  Pirqi  R,  Eliezer 
ch.  8,  pp.  12,  27. 

30  Is  123,  J.  Sukk.  56a ; Gen.  R.  70.  9 ; P<aiqt&  RabbatM,  ed 
Friedmann,  1*> ; Ruth  R.  4i* ; of.  Jn  737-39. 

93  Vagj.  R.  163  on  Job  2838. 

as  B.  Metkk.  236,  y’airt ; Qoh.  R.  lOi# ; Gen.  R.  8639. 

93  Cfen.  R.  741*  843*  91?  86*.  3*  Vajj  R.  V. 

98  /6.  82* ; Debar.  R.  1330. 
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SPIRIT  (Holy),  SPIRIT  OP  GOD 


about  Samson  the  Midraah  compares  it  to  soand.^  Once  it  is 
compared  to  a dove,  to  determine  the  distance  between  the 
upper  and  the  lower  waters  at  the  Creation.^  The  distinotive 
o^e  of  haqq6de9h  in  Talmud  and  Hldrasld^ 

Tarffums,  is  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the  divine  will 
to  the  men  and  women  of  the  OT.  The  Tdridi,  according  to  the 
rabbis,  oontalned  in  advance  the  future  history  of  the  world, 
and,  on  that  principle,  any  passage  that  could  be  applied  to  the 
events  of  history  was  r^^rded  as  a prophecy  uttered  by  men 

* in  the  Holy  Spirit ' haqqOdeah ; cf.  NT,  snrcu/MiTiX 

Thus  the  naming  of  children,  the  Exile,  the  building  and 
destruction  of  the  Tabemaole.  the  partition  of  the  Holy  Land 
among  the  tribes,  even  the  death  of  workmen  engaged  upon 
the  Temple*bailding,  were  all  foretold  by  rdajy  haqqCde$h,»  In 
marked  contrast  to  the  exclusion  of  women  from  religious 
orders  in  Ohristendom  is  the  prominence  assigned  by  the  rabbis 
to  women  as  subjects  of  inroiration.  Tamar,  Bebekah,  Sarah, 
Miriam,  Deborah,  Hannah,  Esther,  Abigail,  and  even  the  harlot 
Babab  were  all  styled  prophetesses,^  and  in  one  passage  it  is 
declared  tluit  'the  mothers  of  Israel  were  all  prophetesses/^ 
All  the  prophets  possessed  the  Holy  Spirit,*  as  did  all  who 
crossed  the  Bed  and  even  their  sons  of  a later  day.*  But 
the  prophet  par  txcelUnca  was  Moses ; of  him  it  is  said  that 

* he  beheld  in  a polished  mirror,*  but  ' the  prophets  in  an  un* 
polished  one,**  and  at  his  death  the  Holy  Spirit  attested  his 
pre-eminence  by  citing  Dt  84I0.I0  Even  the  non-Israelites  prior 
to  Balaam's  time  could  have  inspiration,  but  because  of 
Balaam's  attempt  to  destroy  Ismel  It  was  taken  from  the 
Oent^es.11  But  H.  Jose  said  mat  the  heathen  bad  Tiaq^ 
desh  only  by  night,  and  so  reoeived  only  half  a word  of  revela- 
tion.l*  All  the  canonical  books  of  the  OT  were  written  ' in  the 
Holy  Qhost,*  but  there  was  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
some  of  the  Hagiographa ' defiled  the  hands,'  Is.  were  canonical 
or  not,^  but  after  Jabne  (Jamnia,  c.  a.d.  90)  Proverbs.  Canticles, 
and  Qoheletb  were  accepted  as  written  by  ^lomon  * in  the  Holy 
Spirit.*  I*  Specisd  verses  of  Scripture  are  said  to  have  bad 
unique  inspiration,  as  when  David  uttered  Ps  11*,  Solomon  Pr 
10*.  and  Abigail  1 S 26**.i*  The  OT  is  especially  the  book  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  through  which  He  is  ever  speaklne,  the  regular 
formula  being  ‘rHa^  haqqddeth  saith,  or  crieth.'^  In  most  of 
these  oases  rudls  haqqdd^ih  is  a substitute  for  the  divine  name, 
though  in  others,  when  he  addresses  God,  a distinction  is 
observable.  In  znai^  of  these  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit  the 
connexion  between  Scripture  citations  is  very  slight ; * no  freak 
of  allegory,  of  word-play,  of  fantastic  Juggling  with  letters  and 
syllables  is  without  iUustration.  * ^7  But  frequently  moral  lessons 
of  great  beauty  and  lofty  parity  are  found,  the  Holy  Spirit 
^smading  from  wine,  loose  speoking,  wicked  actions,  and  sin 
In  gener^^  There  are  curious  passages  in  which  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  presented  as  a mystical  element  (cf.  NT,  iv  irvnifuiTt), 
immersed  in  which  the  soul  sees  * into  the  life  of  things,*  die- 
oemlng  the  hidden  thoughts  of  hearts,  as  when  Bebekah  divines 
Isaac’s  thought,  Deborah  knows  the  words  of  Sisera's  mother, 
Heseklah  sees  the  character  of  bis  son,  and  the  Israelites  read 
Pharaoh’s  secret  designs.^  Such  insight  was  superior  to  the 
faculty  of  dream-interpretation,  heathen  divinaaon,  and  the 
seer’s  vision  ; through  tnese  stages  Balaam  passed  'to  the  Holy 
Sidrit,*and  to  them  he  relapsed  when  it  'left  him/**  At  its 
supreme  moment  prophecy  is  ' the  knowledm  of  Ood,*  which  is 
conveyed  to  the  prophet  when  he  is  so  nigh  m God  that  ' space 
is  not,'  and  the  divine  working  lies  open  to  his  gaze.*i 

The  prerequisite  conditions  for  the  illumination  of  the  Spirit 
are  dwelt  upon  by  the  rabbis.  Sometimes  thev  are  physical,  as 
when  Jacob's  grief  for  Joseph  causes  the  Spint’s  departure,  as 


I FojW.  jR.  8*;  cf.  B.  9b  and  Ac  2*1 

* B.  ISag.  16a ; for  inapplicability  to  the  dove  at  Christ’s 
baptism  cf.  A.  Edersbeim,  The  L^e  and  Times  <if  Jeme^, 
London,  1887,  L 286  f. ; oL  L Abrahams,  Studies  in  Phariaaiem^ 
do.  1916,  p.  46  ff. 

» Sen.  B.  S77  76*  8210;  Talk,  Sim,  on  Oa  lU  ; TarHy.  Man, 
1 1 ; Talk.  Sim.  on  Joe  7 ; JTon^  npn,  f 6. 

4 Of.,  e.g.,  B.  MegQL  14a,  b. 

B Basbl  on  On  274* ; £t,  yg. 

« Targ.  Jon.  to  Is  401* ; Si/ri  Deut.  170  to  Dt  181* ; Vaj).  R. 
16*  at  bottom. 

7 HebiL  to  Ex  12Wf-  14l*- ». 

8 ToseL  to  PesoA,  iv.  8 ; B.  Pes.  66b ; Cant.  B.  2*. 

* B.  Jeb.  49b  ; Tanb  B<midhbar^  S 12 ; of . 2 Co  8i*. 

10  Debar.  B.  llio. 

II  Tami).  Balakf  9 1 ; Bemidbar  B.  20i. 

1*  Vaji.  B.  11*. 

1*  Muhndh  Tadaim,  UL  6 ; B.  M^gilL  la. 
l*Sed.  OUtm;  cf.  15  at  end;  Tos^.  ed  H.  S.  Zuckermandel, 
Paeewalk,  1877-80,  p.  688;  Cant.  B.  l0-«. 

10  Vaj}.  B.  4* ; Gen.  B.  827 ; Qoh.  B.  8*1. 

10  Cf.,  «.g.,  J.  SOtdh^  28d,  24a;  B.  P'sdj,  117a;  Sifri  DeuL 
866  (raed^nn,  p.  148a)  (6  times);  Vajj.  B.  4i  (5  times) ; QoA. 
B.  lOio  (8  times) ; in  NT  cf.  Ac  li«.  He  87,  etc. 

17  Of.  Talk  Sim.  to  1 S 1**. 

1*  Tanh.  '3  W,  1 6,  citing  Pr  23» ; ib.  jmoD,  9 2 (ed.  Buber,  UL 
44X  citing  Qoh,  60  ;{b.  f 4,  citing  Pr  21**  and  Talk.  Sim.  to  Jer  1*, 
on  Hos  111,  ‘The  Holy  Spirit  saith,  "Do  not  1 love  a lad  who 
has  not  yet  tasted  sin?"’ 

1*  Tanb.  T6Udoth,  9 10 ; ib.  ypD,  9 i ; B.  Bar.  10a ; Bum. 
II*;  MehU..  Friedmann,  40b,  L 10. 

*0  Tanb^  Niim.  Balak.  %%  4,  6. 

>1  Jf  ebiL,  Friedmann,  p.  44a,  med.  pag. ; cL  also  p.  28b,  L 10  ; 
CanL  B.  1* 


it  returns  to  him  when  he  bears  that  Joseph  llves.i  Wisdom 
strength,  and  wealth  are  necessary  if  one  is  to  have  the  Shekinah^ 
—a  passage  so  expounded  by  Moses  Malmonides  as  to  make  the 
r&ad  haqqddeah  depend  upon  man's  work  almost  entirely.*  More 
commonly  the  conditions  are  moraL  * To  join  one^f  to  unclean- 
ness brings  the  spirit  of  uncleanness,  but  to  join  oneself  to  the 
Shekinah  merits  to  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.**  The 
Holy  Spirit  left  Phinehas  and  Da\id  because  of  their  sin,  and  only 
after  long  repentance  did  it  revisit  David.*  In  the  acala  perfeL 
iioni*  of  It.  Phineas  (2nd  cent.  a.i>.)  the  attainment  of  ritaly  hag. 
qbdeeh  is  preceded  by  holiness  ana  the  fear  of  sin,*  and  moral 
renewal  precedes  the  bestowal  of  rdoA  haqqddeah  in  the  coming 
age.7  Faith  as  the  oondition  of  receiving  tne  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
NT  is  paraUeled  in  the  Midrash  in  a fine  passage.  So  great  was 
faith  upon  Israel  at  the  Bed  Sea  that  they  were  all  inspired  and 
burst  forth  Into  song  bwdab  haqqCdeahfi  and  B.  Nehemiah  (2nd 
cent.  A.D.)  adds  that ' every  one  who  takes  upon  him  one  precept 
in  faith  is  worthy  that  rUdJs  haqqOdeah  should  rest  upon  him.* 
Such  a reward  is  meet  for  those  who  suffer  for  Isram’s  sake.* 
Above  aU,  preoocupation  with  the  Tbrfth  makes  one  worthy  of 
this  boon.  Bezalers  ' flllLng*  with  the  Spirit  of  God  is  explained 
as  in  the  wisdom  of  Tbr&h.  the  understanding  of  Halikhah,  and 
knowledge  of  the  Talmud,  i*  The  scribes  of  old  were  over- 
shadowea  by  rfkib  Aagqbde«A;U  the  teacher  of  T6r&h  in  public 
merits  to  receive  it,  as  also  he  who  studies  it  with  a view  to 

Eraotica.3*  The  high-priest  must  speak  by  rOuib  haqqddeeh  and 
ave  the  Sheldnah  abiding  on  him  when  consulting  the  Urim 
and  Thummim,!*  from  which  later  rabbis  (e.g.,  Malmonides, 
Behai,  Nahmanides)  argue  that  it  was  inferior  to  prophecy  but 
superior  to  Bath  QbLi^  The  acquisition  of  the  Holy  Spirit  will 
lead  to  other  blessings.  The  joy  at  the  Exodus  and  at  great 
festivals  is  due  to  it;i*  it  inspired  David  to  song;i*  like  the 
gratia  pranenieneot  mediaeval  Christian  theology,  it  effectuated 
plet^,  for  * aU  that  the  righteous  do  they  do  in  the  Holy  Spirit,*  ^7 
and  in  the  age  to  come  it  will  lead  to  the  resurrection  from  the 
daad.1*  Life  will  be  its  ' note  * in  that  age,  as  wisdom  is  In  this, 3* 
and,  instead  of  a few  chosen  to  be  prophets,  all  Israel  will  pro- 
phet ** — a promise  extended  bv  Tanna  debe  Elilahu  B.  to  the 
non-Jew,  the  woman,  and  the  slave.*i  How  far  into  Talmudio 
times  the  experience  of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  vouchsafed  to  men 
is  a question  railed  by  the  repeated  assertion  of  Abelson  **  that 
it  was  very  frequent.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  stated  that  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Temple  there  were  no  manifestations ; *J  for 
r&aJs  ha^bdeah  ceased  at  the  death  of  the  last  prophets,  Haggal, 
Zechariah,  and  Malaoh!,**  and  went  above  to  God.**  On  the  other 
hand,  a few  rabbis  of  the  first  two  centuries  a.i>.  are  said  to  have 
'seen  by  the  AongOdesA.'**  The  contradiction  may  be 

resolved  by  taking  the  former  passages  to  allude  to  rSuib  haq. 
qCdeah  as  creative  of  Scripture,  and  the  latter  to  a lower  form 
of  inspiration.  *7  Abelaon's  assertion  rests  upon  too  few  examples, 
and  strains  the  meaning  of  the  word,  * to  merit,'  ' to  be  worthp 
—surely  a different  thing  from  saying  that  men  actually  experi- 
enced it.  In  place  of  rfioA  AoggdaesA,  it  is  expressly  stat^ 
there  came  the  Bath  <M1.  which  uttered  short  sentences  to 
authenticate  decisions  of  the  rabbis.  Once  it  announced  that 
Hillel  and  Samuel  the  Lesser  were  worthy  to  receive  r^db  haq- 
qddeah.^  But  that  Bath  Q61  had  not  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  seen  In  B.  Joshua’s  (a.d.  260)  r^udiation  of  Its  message,  v 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  early  Christian  polemics  there  is 
explicit  statement  that  the  Holy  Spirit  had  ceased  in  Judaism 
and  passed  over  into  the  Christian  Church.** 


Summary. — The  distinctive  contribution  of  Israel 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit  of  Grod  upon  the  basis 
of  OT  revelation  alone  completes  its  term  in  the 

I Gen.  B.  91* ; Jibhdth  de  B.  Bat Aan,  9 80,  od  fin. 

* B.  Shabb.  92a. 

> Mbreh  NebUehin^  bk.  iL  ch.  82-87. 

4 Sifri  to  Dt  181*  (l^ledmann,  p.  107AX 
0 Bemid,  B.  20^ ; (?en.  B.  20l  60* ; Talk.  Sim.  to  2 S 22; 
Midraah  Tehillim  to  Pa  118**. 

« BisAndA Bof.  ix.  16 ; cf.  J.  Sabb.  Be:  B.  *Ab6dah Zdrdh,  206. 
7 Tanb.  QfddusAim,  9 16,  on  Ezk  86*^. 

* MebU.  Beahall.  ii.  6 ; Friedmann,  p.  886. 

» Tanb.  jniSpna,  9 ifi ; n^wa,  9 lO ; of . l P 4i*. 

1*  Tomb.  7P*)»  9 6,  on  Ex  86**. 

Ib.  9 8,  on  1 Oh  2»0.  1*  Cant.  B.  ll* ; FajH.  B.  867. 

« B.  T6md,  786. 

14  Of.  Buxtorf,  Hiatoria  Urim  at  Tummimt  ed.  Basel,  1669,  p. 
296  ; see  ch.  iv. 

10  MebU.  to  Ex  14*1 ; J.  Sukk.  66». 

1*  T^k.  Sim.  to  Ps  24.  17  Tanb-  Vajebi*  9 14. 

1*  B.  *A66daA  Zdrdh,  206. 

i»  Bx.  B.  to  86*0 ; Tomb.  Vajebi.  f 8,  on  Esk  8714. 

*0 16.  imyyna,  9 16  adjln.  on  Jl  8 (Heb.X 
*1  Talk.  Sim.  on  Jg  4i4 ; cf.  Ac  2. 

**  Pp.  87,  206,  208,  260,  268,  271  f.,  279. 

**  B.  Fdmd,  216 ; Bamid.  R.  161*. 

*4  B.  Sanh.  11a;  B.  S6{ah.  486 ; Cant.  B.  8*;  cL  A.  Marmor- 
steln,  Midraah  Haaerot  ins-Fsserot,  London,  1917,  p.  88,  n.  168. 
*8ioA,B,127, 

*0  Simeon  b.  Yohai,  J.  Sheb.  88d ; Aqlbi,  Vajj.  R.  210 ; Gam- 
aUel  n.,  Vajj.  B.  8^;  B.  Melr,  <6.  9*. 

*7  Cf.  K.  E^hler,  Or^ndriaaainarayttamat.  Thadlogie  daaJudan- 
tAums,  Berlin,  1910,  p.  82. 

*8  Toaef.  SC^dK,  18*-* ; j.  SdtdA,  28d ; B.  Sank.  11a. 

*»  B.  BAb.  696. 

*0  Of.  Just.  Mart.  Dial,  oum  Trpph.  62,  at  end,  82,  at  end ; 
Origen,  e.  Calaum^  vlL  8. 
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Midrashim.  The  earliest  forms  of  the  Spirit’s 
working  in  the  OT  were  expressed  in  terms  tinged 
with  animistic  associations,  and  other  l^ds  of 
spirits  were  subordinated  to  Jahweh.  The  Spirit 
ol  God  meant  God  at  work,  and  at  first  the 
emphasis  fell  upon  the  marvellons  and  abnormal 
in  the  physical  amd  mental  life  of  ecstatic  prophecy. 
Later,  when  Jahweh  had  been  conceived  by  the 
great  prophets  of  the  8th-6th  cent.  B.c.  as  the  sole 
ethical  Lord  of  Israel  and  the  world,  His  Spirit’s 
operations  were  seen  to  have  a cosmical  reference, 
creatine  the  world,  the  inner  life  of  man,  and 
especially  the  moral  renewal  of  the  individual  and 
the  nation.  The  later  canonical  literature,  with 
its  view  of  God  as  remote  and  transcendent, 
exhibited  tendencies  to  regard  His  Holy  Spirit  as 
in  some  manner  (never  investigated)  distinct  from 
Him,  as  a localized  presence  within  the  Israel  of 
the  Exodus  and  the  l^tum ; but  these  tendencies, 
under  Hellenistic  infinences^  in  Wis,  SoL  and  Philo, 
are  transferred  to  His  wisdom  and  the  Logos. 
They  re*appear,  however,  with  greater  strength  in 
the  Targums  and  Talmud,  where,  along  with  other 
quasi-personal  agencies,  the  Memra,  Metatron,  and 
Shekinah,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  His  distinctive 
sphere,  that  of  revelation,  which  is  confined  to 
the  T6rfth.  As  the  revelation  within  the  Tdrfth 
was,  to  the  rabbis,  final  and  complete  as  regards 
this  world,  any  further  manifestations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  were  reserved  for  the  world  to  come,  the 
Messianic  age. 

Mediceval  and  modern  Judaism.  — The  first 
attempts  to  give  a philosophical  foundation  for 
Jewish  dogmas  were  influenced  by  the  ideas  of 
Aristotelianism  and  Neo-Platonism,  which  came 
from  Arabian  philosophy.  The  result  was  that 
the  Spirit  of  G^  was  regarded  as  strictly  a pro- 
perty or  attribute  of  God,  and  not  as  an  independ- 
ent subsistence,  and  Saadya  Fayyum  (A.D.  892- 
934)  explained  the  personal  actions  of  the  Spirit  of 
God  in  the  OT  as  merely  picturesque  language 
which  corresponded  with  no  reality  of  inner  dis- 
tinction in  tne  Godhead.  Division  of  properties 
was  predicable  only  of  bodies,  and,  since  God  was 
Spirit,  inapplicable  to  Him,  and  the  selection  of 
the  properties  of  life  and  wisdom  by  Christian 
mediffival  theologians,  who  hypostatizM  them  in 
their  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  Saadya  regarded  as 
arbitrary.  Why  not  hypostatize  omniscience  and 
omnipotence!  And,  if  there  is  manifoldness  in 
the  divine  nature,  why  reduce  it  to  a threefoldness 
only?^  Maimonides  (A.D.  1135-1204)  reduced  the 
term  ‘ Spirit  of  God  ’ to  mean  simply  His  intention 
or  will.  ^ 

Muharrvmadanism  also  modified  Jewish  ideas  of 
the  Spirit  of  God.  In  the  Qur’an  the  Holy  Spirit 
was  ranked  with  angels  among  created  beings,  and 
identified  with  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  is  the  faith- 
ful Spirit  who  brought  the  Qur’an  from  heaven  to 
earth*  and  strengthened  the  faithful,  among  whom 
Jesus,  the  Messiah,  is  included.*  AJ-Far§bi  (A.D. 
950)  identified  this  ‘ faithful  Spirit*  with  the  * active 
intellect  ’ of  Arabian  philosophy,®  and  this  concep- 
tion was  taken  into  Judaism  by  Abraham  ibn 
David  (^D.  1160)  to  explain  prophetic  inspira- 
tion. He  likewise  identified  the  Holy  Spirit  with 
Gabriel.®  This  identification  of  prophecy  with  the 
‘active  intellect’  was,  however,  opposed  by  Judah 


i jffmunStTi  Germ.  tr.  J.  FSurat,  Leipzig’,  1845,  pt.  U. 

I 24,  p.  162  ff. : tor  good  summaries  see  M.  Eisler,  Vcrrlu.  Uber 
die  jtld.  PhUoi.  dee  MitUlalten^  8 vole.,  Vienna,  1870-88,  pL  L p. 
16 1. ; W.  Bacher,  Die  Bibelexegue  der  y&d.  Religionephuos.  dee 
MittelaUera  vor  Maimibni^  Strassburg,  1892,  p.  42. 

3 Mdrth  NebUohimt  pt.  IL  ch.  40. 

> xxvL  198,  Jdii.  62,  xvi.  2.  < IvlH.  23,  IL  81,  254. 

5 See  artt.  Aotivitt,  roL  L p.  831. ; AviCBKNa,  voL  iL  p.  276*  ; 
AvsftROKS,  voL  IL  p.  265*  ; EBr^  uL  164,  160. 

• EmUndh  Rdrr^  68-91  (ed.  S.  Weil.  Franktort,  1382,  pp. 
74-116);  see  D.  Kaufmann,  Gesch.  der  AttributenUhre  der  jud. 
ReligumsphUoi.  dee  MitteldUere,  Gotha,  1877-78,  p.  208,  n.  181. 


Halevi  (g.v.).^  The  latter  preferred  to  use  another 
expression  for  the  Holy  Spirit,  ‘ the  Divine  Influ- 
ence,* to  which  personal  attributes  are  ascribed.* 
A further  modification  of  the  meaning  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  whereby  it  generally  signifies  the  inward 
state  of  the  soul  of  man  as  he  participates  in  a 
godly  spiritual  nature  which  is  conveyed  hy  emana- 
tion, is  found  in  the  mysticism  of  I^abbalism.® 

There  has  been  little  discussion  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  per  se  by  Judaism  in  the  modem 
period.  Of  late  the  doctrme  of  divine  immanence 
has  been  brought  in  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
Spirit  of  God. 

‘ God  not  only  porvades  the  entire  world,*  nye  N.  S.  Joeeph, 
' but  is  witldn  us,  end  His  Spirit  helps  and  leads  ns  towards 
goodness  and  truth.' ^ O.  G.  Uonteflore  tends  to  identify  the 
Spirit  of  God  with  reason,  which  * is  the  same  divine  element 
wniob  produces,  on  the  one  hand,  a learned  man  of  science, 
and,  on  the  other,  an  unlettered  saint.'  ‘It  is  the  Divine  In 
man  which  makes  him  capable  of  goodness  and  capable  of  sin.*  * 


In  such  a view  there  is  little  in  common  with 
the  OT  view  of  the  Spirit  as  revealer,  and  renewer 
of  man’s  moral  nature,  tainted  by  sin,  and  specula- 
tive problems  are  raised  by  the  doctrine  of  imman- 
ence which  belong  to  the  realm  of  philosophy  rather 
than  to  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit.® 

Lm&ATinis.— The  following  may  b«  consulted : W.  Bacher, 
Die  Agada  der  paLaetinieehen  Amerder.  8 vols.,  Strassburg, 
1892-99,  Die  dlteete  Terminologie  derjUdieehen  Sehn/taueleffung^ 
Leipzig,  1899 ; M.  Frledlander.  The  Jevoieh  Relioxan^  London, 
1891 ; D.  Neomark,  Oeech.  aer  jildiechen  Pkiloeophie  dee 
MittelaUere^  Berlin,  1907  ; W.  O.  E.  Oesterley  and  G.  H.  Box, 
The  Religion  and  Worehip  qf  the  Synagogue^^^  London,  1911; 
S.  Schechter,  Some  Aepeete  cf  Rahbinxe  Theology^  do.  1909, 
Studiee  in  Judaiem,  2nd  ser..  do.  1896-1908;  artt.  'Holy 
Spirit,*  *Ood,'  in  JE;  'Holy  Spirit*  in  Hamburger.  The  ed. 
ol  Tanbuma  (dted  above  is  Warsaw,  1878. 

IV.  New  Testament.  — The  NT  is  pre- 
eminently the  book  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Every 
writing  (except  2 and  3 Jn)  refers  to  it ; each 
Crospel  opens  with  the  promise  of  its  effusion  ; the 
Acts  is  devoted  to  its  operation  in  the  creation, 
guidance,  smd  expression  of  the  Christian  Church  ; 
whilst  the  Epistles  constantly  refer  to  its  working 
in  the  individual  and  collective  life  of  believers. 
It  is  variously  spoken  of  as  ‘ the  Spirit^*  * Spirit  * 
(220  times),  ‘the  Holy  Spirit,*  ‘Holy  Spirit*  (r6 
mreOfia  rb  dyiop,  rb  dyiov  orveDpai  "inreDfia  dyioy)  (91 
times),  ‘ the  Spirit  of  God,  of  the  Lord,  of  God  the 
Father,  of  the  Father*  (19  times),  and  as  ‘the 
^irit  of  His  Son,  of  Jesus,  of  Jesus  Christ,  of 
Carist  * (5  times).  Each  of  these  phrases  is  full  of 
significance.  ‘ 'The  Spirit, ’par  excellencSf  indicates 
how  con.spicuouB  is  its  place  m Christian  experience ; 
‘ the  Holy  Spirit*  (3  times  only  in  OT  canon),  whilst 
differentiating  it  from  the  host  of  spirits,  often  evil, 
with  which  popular  fears  and  fanci^  Jewish  and 
(Gentile,  peopled  the  regions  of  air,’  frequently 
expresses  the  ethical  working  of  the  Spirit  upon 
Christians,  as  well  as  denoting,  generally,  the 
divine ; and  as  * the  Spirit  of  Christ  * there  is  set 
forth  the  cardinal  feature  of  NT  pneumatology,  as 
compared  with  OT  and  Judaism,  viz.  that  the 
‘Spirit  of  God,  of  the  Father,’  which  Christians 
have  received,  has  been  procured  for  them  by  Jesus, 
in  whom  it  dwelt  when  incarnate,  from  and  through 
whom  it  comes,  now  that  He  is  exalted.® 


1 Of.  KiUlb  al-Khaxari^  L 87,  tr.  H.  Hirachfeld,  London,  1906, 

p.  61. 

9 26.  iiL  1^  Eng.  tr.  p.  168 ; of.  Hirsohfeld’s  Introd.  p.  9. 
s See  art. 

4 Religion.  Natural  and  Revealed^  rev.  ed.,  London,  1906, 
quot^  Dy  L Abrabama,  Aepeate  qf  Judaiem,  London,  1895, 
p.  27. 

9 Liberal  Judaiem,  London,  1908,  p.  29  ff. ; cf.  OutHnee  qf 
Liberal  Judaiem,  do.  1912,  pp.  57  f.,  178  L 
9 See  art.  God  (Biblical  and  Christian),  vol.  vL  p.  268. 
f Ci.  artt.  Dbmoss  akp  Spirits  (Christian).  (Jewish);  DCOl. 
44011. : H.  Gunk4,  Die  Wirkungen  dee  heil.  Geietee^,  Gottingen, 
1909,  pp.  84-42 ; H.  Wein^  Die  Wirkungen  dee  Geietee  vena  der 
Geieter,  Freiburg  1.  B.,  1899 ; M.  Dibcliua,  Die  Oeieterwelt  im 
Glauben  ^e  Pavlue,  Gbttingen,  1909 ; ROG,  art.  * Geister, 
Engel,  Dhmonen  im  AT.,  Judenlum  und  N.T.’  (Bertholet). 

9 Cf.  B.  O.  Hoberley,  Atonetnent  and  Pereonality,  London, 
1901,  p.  195  f. 
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The  sources  from  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
nature  and  working  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  NT 
can  be  deduced  may  be  groups  as  tollows : (1) 
Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acta ; (2)  General  Epp. 
(except  1 Jn),  Hebrews,  and  Apoc.  Jn ; (8)  Paulme 
literature ; (4)  Johannine  literature. 

X.  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Acts.— (a)  Synoptics. 
— The  common  traditions  in  the  Synoptics  ( = Q) 
present  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  OT  conceptions  ana 
refer  mainly  to  the  Messianic  endowment  of  Jesus 
and  His  teaching  concerning  the  reign  of  Grod. 
At  the  baptism  of  Jesus  the  Holy  Spirit  is  mani- 
fest in  bodily  form  as  a dove  (Mk  l^®=Mt  3^®= 
Lk  3“),  but  what  the  dove  symboliz^  is  not  cleair, 
since  rabbinical,  Syrian,  and  Philonian  symbolism 
present  no  real  analogy.^  The  anointuig  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  claimed  by  Jesus  as  indicating  the 
nature  of  His  mission  (Lk  4“**^  = Is  61^),  and  is 
ascribed  to  Him  elsewhere  (Mt  12“=  Is  42^,  Ac 
10®).  It  is  regarded  as  the  moving  cause  of  the 
ecstatic  impulse  which  drove  Him  to  the  Tempta- 
tion (Mk  l“=Mt  4^  = Lk  4^)  and  the  extraordinary 
energy,  tension,  enthusiasm,  and  exultation  whicn 
marked  His  ministry  (Lk  4“  10“  RV.  Mk  3“-  ®). 
The  manifestation  of  the  Spirit’s  power  in  the 
expulsion  of  demons  is  the  proof  of  the  presence 
of  the  Kingdom  (Mt  12®,  but  Lk  11*®,  ip  JaxnJXy 
^eoG),  all  the  goods  of  which  are  summed  i:m  in 
the  Holy  Spint  (Lk  ll“  = Mt  7“,  d-ya^d).  It  is 
promised  as  an  aid  to  disciples  when  they  shall  be 
on  trial  before  Jewish  and  Gentile  tribunals — a 
passage  anticipating  the  Paraclete’s  office  in  Jn 
(Mt  10*®=Lk  12“  Mk  13“=Lk  21“);*  and  ‘the 
Holy  Ghost  speaking  in  them’  clearly  snggests 
personality.  In  the  passages  on  the  olas^emy 
against  the  Holy  Spirit  (Mk  3***®®  = Mt  12*“*=Lk 
12“)  • the  Spirit  is  correlated  with  Grod,  thoi^h  not 
elearly  hypostatized.  The  sign  of  the  Spirit’s 
presence  is  power,  supematur^  might,  which  is 
manifest  intermittently,  explosively,  sometimes 
ecstatically. 

This  aspect  is  specially  prominent  in  Lucan 
passages.  In  Luke^s  * Vorgeschichte’  a remark- 
able outburst  of  the  Spirit  of  prophecy  accompanied 
the  infancies  of  John  the  Haptist  and  Jesus,  in- 
spiring John’s  parents  and  Simeon  with  utterances 
of  lyric  beauty  (Lk  l^**^  2®®’*)  and  reproducing  in 
the  Baptist  features  of  ecstatic  prophecy  as  in  the 
Nazirites  and  Elijah  (Lk  1“-”;  cf.  LXX,  Nu  6*, 
^ 13"*,  Mai  3'*  The  operation  of  the 

^ly  Spirit,  superseding  human  paternity  at  the 
conception  of  Jesus,  is  absolutely  unique  (Lk  1*®^, 
Mt  1“‘“).  Although  OT  birth- stories,  as  of  Isaac 
and  Samuel,  have  coloured  Luke’s  diction,  there  is 
strictly  no  parallel  in  Scripture,  and  supposed 
pagan  illustrations  can  scarcely  apply  in  view  of 
the  Jewiah-Christian  sources  from  which  the  nar- 
ratives must  come.®  The  Spirit  is  regt^ded  not  as 

fersonal,  but  as  the  ‘power  of  the  Highest’  (Lk 
“),  but  that  power  is  humanly  conditioned  by 
moral  qualities  of  faith  and  self -surrender  in  Mary, 
and  works  for  a moral  end.  Undoubtedly  Christo- 
logical  speculation  has  motived  the  narrative,  but 
it  18  obs^vable  that  the  ideas  are  not  shaped  W 
Pauline  speculations  of  the  ‘Second  Adam*  (B. 
Weiss),  but  reflect  ‘the  beliefs  of  the  Jewiah- 
Christian  circle  in  which  they  were  handed  down.’  ® 
The  closing  passage  of  Matthew’s  Gospel  (28“) 

i Of.  S.  Scbecht«r,  StudLiu  in  Judaism^  2nd  ser.,  p.  Ill  t : 
H.  B.  Swete,  T?u  Holy  SpirU  in  th»  NT,  London,  ld09,  App.  A. 

5*  Cf.  J.  Moffatt.  TAa  ThecL  of  the  Gospels,  London,  1912,  p. 
188  f- ; A.  Titius,  Die  NT  Lehre  von  der  Seligkeit,  pt.  i.,  Freibure 
L B.,  1895,  p.  161  f.  p > b 

» For  text  sea  Driver,  HDB  iv.  688 ; SBi,  ooli.  4727-4788. 

OX.  H,  J.  HoltEmaim,  NT  Theologie,  Tubingen,  1806-97,  L 

» Swete,  p.  28 ; for  soorcee  cf.  Moffatt,  Zntrod,  to  the  Lit.  of 
the  NT,  Edinburgi^  1911,  pp.  211,  261 L,  269,  266ff. ; aee  also 
H.  B.  Haokintoeh,  Tho  Doctrine  of  the  Person  of  Jestu  Christ, 
London,  1012,  pp.  516-684  ; HDBU.  468. 


suggests  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  a dis- 
tinction within  the  life  of  God,  upon  which  later 
theology  grounded  its  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (o.p.). 
The  words  hardly  come  from  our  Lord,  but  their 
early  adoption  by  the  Church  as  the  baptismal 
formula  ^ indicates  the  Christian  feeling  that  they 
accord  with  His  thought,  even  as  they  famish  a 
succinct  statement  of  the  revelation  of  the  Triune 
God,  into  living  fellowship  with  whom,  at  baptism, 
believers  were  consciously  brought.* 

(d)  Acts. — ^The  Acts  presents  the  historic  fulfil- 
ment of  the  Baptist’s  prophecy  and  of  the  promises 
of  Jesus  to  bestow  the  Spirit  (Lk  3“,  Ac  1®  11“. 
Lk  12“  21“  Ac  4®  6“,  Lk  24®»,  Ac  2®).  There  ari 
several  public  manifestations  of  the  Spirit  (cf.  4®^ 
gi7  13a  iQi-s)^  two  stand  out  conspicuously — 
the  Pentecostal  efiusion  and  when  Gentiles  came 
within  the  Church  (chs.  2,  10-11).  At  the  former 
there  are  physical  accompaniments  of  mighty  wind 
and  disparting  tongues  of  flame  suggestive  of  OT 
theophanies.®  A feature  common  to  both  is  glos- 
solaly,  which  is  represented  at  Pentecost  as 
capacity  to  speak  foreign  tongues  — perhaps  in 
imitation  of  Jewish  traditions  of  the  Law-mving 
in  seventy  languages  at  Sinai,®  but  more  pr^ably 
it  signifies  ecstatic  praise  to  Grod  (2^^  10®®).*  There 
was  a wide-spread  dififusion  of  the  Spirit  not  only 
in  Palestine,  but  fai-ther  afield  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  it  was  manifested,  abnormally  and 
explosively,  by  extraordinary  elevation  of  human 
faculties,  so  that  miracles,  prophecy,  glossolaJy, 
and  visions  were  abundant ; more  normaUy  in  great 
enthusiasm,  new  courage,  liberty  of  speech,  skill 
in  debate,  keen  insight  into  and  wise  use  of 
Scripture,  sound  judgment  of  human  character, 
business  aptitude,  and  comfort  in  suflering.  The 
Spirit  is  not  presented  as  the  principle  of  ethical 
life,  as  in  Paul,  yet  ethical  qualities  of  repentance, 
obedience,  and  faith  are  needed  for  its  reaction, 
and  it  belonged  to  every  believer  (2®  10®®  11^'“' 13®*). 
In  the  communal  life  of  the  Ecolesia  it  inspired 
mutual  service,  generous  self-sacrifice,  joyous 
fellowship,  thus  transforming  and  socializing 
human  nature  (2®®^  4**-®^).  The  Spirit  supervised 
every  stage  of  the  Ecclesia’s  advance  (cf.  1*®  8“* 
1088. 44  iiiy  134.4  158. 48  ie«-io  20**),  but  neither  con- 
ferred infallibility  (cf.  20**  21®*  *^’'®)  nor  superseded 
human  judgment  (cf.  16^  with  “ cv/x^i^^opret). 
It  is  described  impersonally  as  a gift,  which  God 
gives  or  the  Son  outpours  (ll“  16®  2®**  ®*),  more 
usually  as  power  (1®).  Yet  personal  actions  sure 
attributed  to  the  Spirit:  it  ‘speaks,*  ‘bears 
witness,’  ‘separates’  for  service,  ‘approves’  a 
conciliar  decision,  ‘forbids,’  ‘appoints  overseers,* 
and  can  be  ' resist^,’  ‘ tempted,’  and  ‘ lied  against.’ 
In  these  last  cases  the  Spirit  is  co-ordinated  with 
God  (5®*  " ®),  but  there  is  no  attempt  to  think  out 
the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Pather  and  the 
Son.  Once,  though  perhaps  the  passage  denotes 
merely  a vision,  it  is  cadled  ‘the  Spirit  of  Jesus’ 
(16^).  But,  as  regards  men,  the  Spirit  denotes  the 
divine,  the  supernatural,  for  it  comes  from  Gk)d, 
indicates  Jesus’  claim  to  be  Messiah,  authenticates 
His  exaltation,  fulfils  OT  prophecy,  and  is  the 
medium  whereby  He  is  nresent  and  operative 
within  His  Church  (cf.  2 ; Jl  LXX). 

2.  General  HpisUes  (except  i Jn),  Hebrew^ 
Apoc.  Jn. — The  few  references  to  the  Holy  Spiiit 
within  this  group®  are  connected  with  Christian 
experience  and  prophecy.  There  is  little  mention 
of  the  explosive  working  of  the  Spirit,  as  in  Acts, 
except  in  the  Apoc.,  where  it  forms  psurt  of  the 

1 Of.  Didache,  vlL  8 ; Juat.  Mart.  ApoL  L 61  ff. 

* See,  further  art.  BarniM,  voL  IL  pp.  876»,  880  ff . 

* Of.  Verg.  Jsn.  11.  608. 

® Of.  Philo,  de  DeeaX.  U Sept.  22 ; cf . TaX.  6.  -Scf.  886. 

* Of.  1 Oo  14S<r.  ajid  Oharibilita. 

® For  relationship  to  Pauline  and  Johannine  literature  cf. 
Moffatt,  Introd.  to  the  Lit,  cf  the  NT,  pastvtn. 
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apocalyptical  terxninoloi^  {iy€v6firj»'  iy  vyeUfjArtf  1*® 
4a  i7»  21“ ; cf.  En.  71^  Bel  36);  its  working  is 
more  ]^rmanent  and  more  related  to  the  ethical 
life.  Thus  it  is  the  source  of  sanctihoation  (1  P 1^), 
for  which  as  an  indwelling  presence  it  j^ously 
yearns  (Ja  4®),^  the  atmosphere  of  prayer  (Jude 
comfort  in  amiction,  for  its  abiding  is  nothing  less 
than  the  Shekinah  manifestation  of  God  to  Christ- 
ians as  to  the  Messiah  (1  P 4“=l8  II®) ; it  testlhea 
to  the  restful  state  of  the  blessed  dead  (Rev  14“) 
and  pleads  in  unison  with  the  Bride,  the  Church, 
for  the  Bridegroom’s  speedy  return  (22^®*  ®®).  As 

a supernatural  power  the  Spirit  gave  the  impulse 
to  evangelism,  and  its  diversified  eti'ects  certified 
the  divine  character  of  the  salvation  which  the 
gospel  brin^  (1  P 1“,  He  2^,  UveOfiaros  AyLov 


19^’®).®  The  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Scripture  and 
prophecy  shows  a notable  advance.  As  in  Tal- 
mu^c  teaching,  the  Holy  Spirit  speaks  directly 
through  Scripture  (He  3’  9®  10“),  and  not,  as 
hitherto  in  the  NT,  mediately  through  the  OT 
writers  (cf.  Mt  22",  Ac  1“  4“  28®*).  The  Spirit  which 
spake  in  and  through  OT  prophets  is  described  as  the 
l^irit  of  Christ  (IP  1“,  rd  irytO/ia  XpurroO),  i.a  either 
the  Spirit  of  the  pre-existent  Messiah  or,  as  Hort 
interprets,  ‘a  spirit  of  anointing.’*  Either  way 
the  revelation  in  both  OT  and  NT  by  prophets  or 
evangelists  is  regarded  as  continuous,  the  same 
Spirit  operating  in  both,*  and  later  * the  Spirit  of 
prophecy’  and  the  * witness  of  (i.e.  about)  Jesus’ 
are  interchangeable  terms  (Rev  19“).  The  book 
of  Revelation  claims  to  be  ‘prophecy,’  but  its  in- 
spiration takes  the  general  form  of  apocalyptical 
prophecies,  the  contents  being  conveyed  when  the 
recipient  is  in  ecstasy,  which,  in  the  latest  NT 
writing,  is  regarded  as  the  normal  mode  (2  P 1®^, 
<f>€p6fi€vot).  Personal  actions  are  ascribed  to  the 
Spirit:  it  ‘testifies,’  ‘signifies*  (1  P 1“,  iS^Xov), 
‘speaks’  (Rev  27,  etc.,  14‘*  22”),  ‘longs  for,’  and 
‘indwells’  (Ja  4*,  but  perhaps  human  spirit  is 
meant),  and  can  be  ‘msulted’  (He  10").  Its 
temporal  mission  is  once  mentioned  (IP  1“,  diro- 
trraKhfn ; of.  Rev  6*),  and  it  is  correlated  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (1  P 1®,  Jude  ***•)•  It  appears 
to  be  identified  with  the  Son  when  He  speaks  to 
the  Churches  (Rev  27,  etc.),  and  perhaps  the  posi- 
tion of  the  seven  spirits  between  the  names  of  God 
and  Jesus  Christ  (V),  together  with  the  assertion 
that  they  are  the  possession  and  eyes  of  the  latter 
(3^  6«),  indicates  that  the  IWvine  Spirit  is  meant, 
in  ‘plenitude  and  perfection.’*  But  the  seven 
spirits  may  be  synonymous  with  the  seven  angels 
(8®**  16“^),  as  in  apocryphal  literature.*  However 
that  may  be,  they  personify  the  divine  activity 
and  mediate  the  presence  and  rule  of  Christ  upon 
earth.’ 

3.  Pauline  literature. — The  main  outlines  of 
Pauline  teaching  concerning  the  Holy  Spirit  can 
be  found  in  the  four  great  controversiad  Epistles 
(Gal.,  1 and  2 Cor.,  Rom.),  and  the  teaching  m the 
Captivity  and  Pastoral  Epistles  is  congruous  there- 
with (cf.  Gal  6*,  1 Co  6^1  with  Tit  3*0.  To  avoid 
repetition  we  shall  not  present  the  teaching  in  its 
historic  sequence,  and  it  would  be  precarious  to 
affirm  development  of  doctrine  from  letters  written 
informally  and  occasionally  in  the  midst  of  mission- 
ary activity.  The  place  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
Paulinism  is  cardinal. 

1 Cf.  Hort,  adloc.  ® See  artt.  BAinaM. 

» OL  Hort,  The  First  Epistle  of  St,  Peter,  /.  l-II.  17,  London, 
189S,  ad  loe. ; O.  B.  Stevens,  TheoL  qf  the  NT,  Edinburgh,  1899, 
p.  298  ff. 

* Of.  Constant.  Creed,  rh  rotr  vooMme. 

8 Alford,  The  Greek  Testament,  new  ed.,  Cambridge  and 
London.  1881-84,  iv.  549. 

« Of.  To  1218,  En  207  goal,  and  HDB  iv.  254»,  256». 

7 Cf.  Swete,  The  Holy  S^rit  in  the  NT,  p.  272L 


‘ It  is  the  soiil  of  the  doctrine,  the  binding  principle  which 
makes  all  its  parts  coherent,  ...  a specific  cat^ory  of  thought 
fixing  the  point  of  view  from  which  the  apostle  curries  on  all 
his  meditations  and  reasonings,  co  ordinates  and  logically 
develops  his  entire  oonoeption  of  Christianity.*  i 
Hence  it  follows  that  the  full  statement  of  Paul’s 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit  would  require  a treaty 
upon  Paulinism  in  its  entirety.  Our  scope  limits 
us  to  those  salient  points  which  mark  advance 
upon  earlier  NT  conceptions,  and  furnish  materials 
for  the  later  theological  formulation  of  doctrine. 

(11  The  first  point  of  Pauline  teaching  which 
marks  advance  is  the  idea  of  the  Spirit  as  the 
principle  of  tlie  Christian’s  ethical  life.  Hitherto 
that  aspect  h^  appeared  in  the  OT  (Ezk  11“  18*^ 
36®*,  Ps  51)  and  one  Petrine  passage  out  casually 
(1  P 1®) ; now  it  is  predominant.  The  Spirit  is  the 
power  of  God  which  comes  into  human  life,  and, 
m alliance  with  the  Christian’s  faith,  delivers  him 
from  the  thraldom  of  sin,  death,  and  law  into  the 
blessedness  of  liberty  (Gal  6“,  Ro  8®,  2 Co  3”). 
The  Spirit’s  working  is  grounded  upon  the  redemp- 
tion which  Christ  ^vrought  for  man  by  His  death, 
amd  is  the  impartation  of  the  positive  blessings 
which  mark  henceforth  the  Christian  life.  Such 
blessings  are  justification  (1  Co  6”),  assurance  of 
sonship  to  God,  with  its  privilege  of  access  to  the 
Father  (Gal  4®,  Ro  8“*-,  Eph  ^«),  and  the  Spirit 
works  as  a powerful  ally  in  the  believer’s  warfare 
against  sin  and  Satan  (Gal  6“**,  Eph  6”),  is  an 
effective  helper  and  co-operant  pleader  in  his  weak- 
nesses and  prayers  (Ro  8**®-),  is  continimlly  given  by 
God  to  procure  the  progressive  realization  of  a sancti- 
fication which  covers  nis  entire  nature,  body,  soul, 
and  spirit  (1  Th  4«,  2 Th  2“,  Ro  15“,  1 Th  5"),  and 
makes  the  body  a shrine  of  God,  wherein  the 
Spirit  permanently  dwells  (1  Co  6“  3“).  The 
Spirit  is  the  source  of  his  new  life  and  the  element 
in  which  it  thrives  (Ro  8®*  *,  2 Co  3*),  the  standard 
by  which  he  walks  and  advances  (Gal  6“*  ®*),  the 
etficient  cause  of  the  ninefold  graces  of  the  Christian 
character  (6*®**),  the  renewer  of  the  whole  nature, 
especially  of  ‘ the  spirit  of  the  mind,*  so  that  it  is 
enabled  to  understand  mysteries  and  receive  reve^ 
tions  and  a wisdom  from  God,  compared  with 
which  all  other  knowledge  is  as  folly  (Tit  3*,  Enh  4®* 
1”,  1 Co  2““-).  So  thoroughly  does  the  Spirit 
penetrate  and  change  a man  that  he  becomes  a 
being  distinct  from  ordinary  humanity,  ^d  can 
be  described  as  ‘ spiritual  ’ {irvevfiarucAs),  whilst  they 
are  ‘ carnal  * or  * soulish  * {adpKiyot,  The 

difference  is  seen  not  only  in  ethical  conduct 


(Gal  6“"®*),  but  in  new  knowledge.  The  ‘spirit- 
ual* is  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  God’s  inmost 
thoughts,  and  beholds  Christ  invested  with  a new 
significance,  and  appropriates  materials  for  thought 
and  teaching  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ‘ natural 
man  (1  Co  2*’“).  His  judgment  acquires  an 
absolute  worth  because  it  is  informed  by  the  Spirit 
of  (xod.  Indeed,  so  marked  is  the  diatmetion  that 
the  non-ChrUtian  hardly  possesses  any  human 
‘ pneuma  * at  all,  and,  compared  with  his  former 
condition,  the  Christian  is  a * new  creation.’ ® 

(2)  The  second  distinctive  contribution  to  pneu- 
matology  is  the  Pauline  valuation  of  ‘ charisma^’ 
The  explosive  staccato  manifestations  of  the  Spirit 
in  glossolaly  and  prophecy  which  are  presented  in 
Acts  sje  si^plementcd  and  more  fully  described 
by  Paul.  The  order  in  which  they  are  grouped 
suggests  a valuation  from  the  more  int^lectual, 
818  wisdom  and  knowledge,  through  the  miraculous 
powers,  to  the  gifts  most  useful  in  Church-worship, 
tlie  last  of  which  is  glossolaly  and  its  interpreta- 
tion (1  Co  12*‘“;  cf.^®*).  ‘He  proceeds  from  the 
1 A.  Sabatier,  The  Reliaiona  cf  Avihority  and  the  Religion  of 
the  Spirit,  Enjr.  tr.,  London,  1904,  ty  305  f. 
a On  the  question  whether  Pams  anthropology  isduolmlc 


and  Hellenistic  or  mainly  Hebrew  cL  uoiumann.  oi-  M neowg^e^, 
iL  19  f.  with  H.  W.  Robinson,  Bib.  DocL  of  Man,  p.  110,  and 
Swete,  The  Holy  SpirU  in  the  NT,  App.,  note  O,  adjfn. 
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worthiest  to  the  least  worthy.*'  The  criteria  of 
valuation  are  utility  and  the  upbuilding  of  char- 
acter (1  Co  12'^.  TTpin  r6  ffv/KpipoVf  14*®,  xpdt  oUodofJn^v) 
in  the  Ghurcn  (cf.  14®*  '*•  By  these  tests 
prophecy  was  superior  to  glossolaly , hut  transcend- 
ing all  ‘ charismata  * is  the  grace  of  love  (12*^-14'). 
Paul  hints  that  they  may  pass  away  (13®),  but 
faith,  hope,  and  love  ever  aoiae.  Thus  the  normal 
supersedes  the  abnormal,  the  inward  ethical  abid- 
ing work  of  the  Spirit  is  of  greater  worth  than  the 
more  striking,  spasmodic,  miraculous  * charis- 
mata.** Not  that  Paul  deprecated  or  desired  the 
cessation  of  the  latter ; he  boasts  his  surpassing 
excellency  in  them  (14^),  cites  them  as  proofs  of  his 
(Ro  16“),  find  encourages  their  use  in 


lorinth,  provided  they  are  practised  with  decency 
and  order  (1  Co  14®®).  These  two  conceptions  of 
the  Spirit,  as  miraculous  and  as  ethical  principle, 
are  not  to  be  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive;* * 
they  may  be  simultaneously  present,  even  as  elec- 
trimty  may  be  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  and 
concentrate  in  the  lightnin^flash.  And  the  com- 
bination is  not  original  to  Paul;  it  is  found  in 
Ezeldel,  and  the  idea  of  worth  was  finely  expressed 
in  the  theophany  to  Elijah  at  Horeb,  in  the  con- 
trasted storm  and  the  * sound  of  a gentle  stillness  * 
(l  K 19'“*).  But  Paul  restored  the  ethical-religious 
Spirit  from  the  background,  where  popular  judg- 
ment and  rabbinic  emphasis  on  the  Spirit  as 
prophetic  had  placed  it,  and,  although  sub-apostolic 
writings  scarcely  appreciated  it,  it  came  once  for 
all  to  the  forefront  in  the  doctrines  of  grace  in 
Augustinianiam  and  the  Reformation. 

(3)  A third  contribution  is  found  in  the  mystical 
phrase  * in  spirit,*  * in  holy  Spirit,*  which  parallels 
the  ever-recurring  *in  Chi^t  Jesus,*  ‘ in  the  Lord.* 
In  some  cases  it  is  difficult  to  det^mine  whether 
xveiJ/iari  denotes  the  human  spirit  or  the  divine. 
Cener^ly,  however,  the  human  spirit  as  energized 
and  impregnated  by  the  divine  is  meant.  In  this 
usage  tne  Spirit  is  r^arded  sis  mediating  the  union 
of  oelievers  with  Christ  and  with  one  another 
within  the  Church.  The  Spirit  of  Clirist  and  of 
believers  mutually  interpenetrate,  so  that  each  is 
in  the  other,  as  air  may  surround  and  penetrate  a 
man  (cf.  Ro  8»*  1 Co  3^  6«,  Gal  ^).  Their 

union  is  * more  real,  more  intimately  nigh,  Than 
e*en  the  closest  earthly  tie  * of  human  marriage 
(1  Co  6*®^  ; cf.  Eph  5”*®*).  To  be  ‘in  the  Spirit* 
is  to  possess  all  the  blessings  of  God’s  kingdom — 
faith,  righteousness,  joy,  and  peace;  in  that 
element  conscience  is  qmckened,  love  bom,  holi- 
ness attained,  and  immortsdity  realized  (1  Co  12*. 
Ro  14»’  9',  Col  1®,  Ro  15'®  8^).  The  Spirit  is  the 
mode  whereby  the  transcendent,  exalte  Christ  is 
immanent  and  dynamic  within  Sieving  men,  and 
in  that  close  and  fruitful  fellowship  space  and 
time  are  surmounted,  and  believers  whilst  on  earth 
are  ‘ in  the  heavenlies,*  ‘ hid  with  Christ  in  God  * 
(Eph  1®  2®,  Col  3'“®).  Similarly  the  Spirit  is  the 
cohesive  bond  of  Church-fellowship.  At  baptism 
believers  were  refreshed  {irorUrdrjfjLey)  and  merged 
their  several  peculiarities,  racial,  social,  sexual, 
into  a higher  unity,  the  ‘ one  body,*  in  which  the 
j — 11-  — u 1.: — ^ temple  and 


Spirit  dwells,  thereby  making  it 
dweUmg^l^e  of  God  (1  Co  12“,  2 


Eph  4®  21®^**). 

Other  valuable  teachings  can  only  be  touched  summarily.  In 
polemics  with  Qentile  and  Jew  the  place  of  the  Spirit  is 
As  regards  the  former,  the  Spirit  gave  a force  to 
..  opened  the 


pron^ent. 
eyes  o/^  the  morally 


PanI*B  preaching  which  moved  Its'  divine  orlt—,  

if  the  morally  blind,  treed  receptive  hearers  *from  tbs 


IT.  0.  Inwards,  A Commentary  on  the  1st  Ej>.  to  the 
Corinth\av^,  London,  1885,  p.  814.  For  detaUed  discussion 
OfiARiSMATA,  and  Sohmiedel,  BBi,  ools.  4755-477« : 
IL  1208-1208  (Bruckner). 

* CL  Qunkel,  p.  82. 

im'So'  m <if  Dogma,  Eng.  tr.,  London, 


bondage  of  demons,  and  their  chief,  * the  Qod  of  this  world.' 
cleansed  them  from  the  impurities  of  the  flesh  aind  evil  speech 
and  imparted  a wisdom  which  gave  a knowledge  of  Qod  such  as 
philosophy  could  never  give  a Th  l»t  gw  i o©  24fc,  Ro  8» 
Eph  23,  1 Oo  Eph  1 Co  1».  W 28.  lO).  as  regardi 

the  Jew,  the  supply  of  the  Spirit  demonstrated  the  superiority 
of  the  gospel  to  the  Law.  fulfilling  the  promise  to  Abraham  of 
world -wide  blessing,  by  making  believers  free  sons  of  Qod  and 
heirs  of  the  promises,  whereas  the  Jew  was  a_perpetual  * minor  ' 
under  bondage  to  the  Law  (Qal  8,  4,  Ro  8).  ^e  Spirit  was  the 
life-glvex^  the  Law  destroyed ; the  one  an  enabling  power  for 
real  service  of  Qod,  the  other  powerless,  a mere  outward  form 
(Qal  831,  2 Co  8«.  Ro  2»,  Ph  8^  The  Spirit  characterises  the 
New  Covenant,  which  is  as  dlllerent  from  the  Old  as  life  from 
death.  Moses,  the  unique  prophet  to  Judaism,  is  surpassed  by 
eveiy  believer,  for  his  glory  was  waning,  whilst  theirs  is  ever 
waxing  and  transforming  them  by  virtue  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
ever  being  given  to  them  (2  Co  87-i8i  The  Spirit* s working  ful- 
filled eschatological  hopes ; for  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  was  present 
where  He  worked ; already  the  Chriauan  possessed  an  instal- 
ment and  peroel  of  the  future  inheritance  (Ro  14^7,  2 Co  l3i<: 
Eph  list  490),  and  the  life  which  survived  bodily  death,  and  was 
growing,  through  the  Spirit's  quiokening  power,  the  * spiritual 
body'  which  should  resemble  the  ‘body  of  glory*  of  the 
Heavenly  Christ  (1  Co  oo,  2 Co  8l®,  Ph  831).  As* firstfruits 
of  the  Spirit ' the  Christian  was  the  prophecy  of  a redemption 
which  should.lnolude  the  entire  creation  (Ro  SiAa^ 

The  nature  of  the  Spirit  Paul  nowhere  attempts 
to  define  : he  is  concerned  with  Hia  presence  and 
working,  which  is  described  in  impersonal  and 


WXXV  TOADVA.  .AU-X,  XW  W , X U X , O ) , lb  IS  tne 

unction  that  makes  men  anointed,  the  ‘ink*  of 
Christ’s  signature,  the  ‘seal*  attesting  divine 
ownership,  the  ‘firstfruits  and  first  instalment* 
(dppa)3wv)  of  the  heavenly  inheritance  (2  Co  1*^  3®, 
Eph  1“*-  4*®,  Ro  8“  2 Co  6®).  Personal  terms  are 
more  frequent  than  in  earlier  NT  writings:  the 
Spirit  ‘ dwells  * within,  * lea/^,*  ‘ witnesses  ^ong 
with  * the  human  spirit,  intercedes  for  men  (I  Co  3'^ 
Ro  8*“*  '®*  “•  *®'*).  He  ‘searches*  and  ‘ knows*  the 
divine  mind,  ‘works,*  ‘distributes,*  and  ‘wills,* 
and  can  ‘be  grieved*  (1  Co  2'®®^*  12'',  Eph  4®®). 
Such  attributes  as  thought,  choice,  selection,  voli- 
tion— ^indeed,  in  one  place,  identity  of  subject 
€Lmid  manifold  operations  (1  Co  12**®,  * one  and  the 
same  Spirit  *) — suggest  a self-conscious  agent,  and 
so  personal  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term.  That 
this  u^e  is  more  than  poetic  personification 
{B.  Weiss,  Beyschlag,  Feine)  is  manifest  from  the 
frequent  co-ordination  of  the  Spirit  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son  (Ro  8®'",  1 Co  2 Co  13'*, 
Eph  2'®  4®^),  and  the  * supernatural  * quality  of  Hia 
working,  as  life-giving,  renewing,  sanctifying, 
indwelling,  and  equippmg  the  Church.  Amd,  as 
the  Spirit  of  the  personal  God,  His  operations  are 
necessarily  personal.  But  personal  as  Spirit,  in 
distinction  from  God  ? There  are  hints  of  such, 
when  He  is  described  as  the  self-consciousness  of 
God,  which  yet  goes  forth  from  Him  {rb  ix  rod  BeoD, 
1 Co  2'*)  on  a mission  parallel  to  that  of  the  Son, 
whose  Spirit  He  also  is  (Gal  4® ; of.  v.®,  i^avia- 
retXev),  and  as  interceding  for  saints  over  against 
God  (Ko  8*').  But  God  is  not  the  abstract  Heity 
of  theism  ; it  is  God  as  revealed  in  Christ.' 

Of  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  Christ  Paul  never 
speaks  explicitly.  The  Spirit  is  not  Christ’s 
human  spirit,®  nor  was  Christ  on  earth  the  incar- 
na^  Spirit  of  God.®  The  Spirit  is  imparted  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Risen  Christ,  and  their  working  is 
practically  identical  (Ro  8®,  2 Co  3",  Eph  3'®*-), 
though  some  distinction  is  apparent  (2  Co 
13'®).  But  that  distinction  is  never  presented  as 
an  eternal  immanent  relation,  nor  does  Paul  throw 
any  light  upon  the  Christological  question  whether 
the  Spirit  is  Christ’s  *ve^  own.^  The  practical 
religious  purpose  of  his  writings  keeps  suon  formal 
and  metaphysical  speculations  in  the  background. 

Into  recent  discussions  as  to  the  sources  and  the 
respective  values  of  the  varied  elements  blended 
together  in  Paul’s  concept  of  spirit  we  cannot 


3 Of.  Moberlo y,  p.  194  f . 

3 Of.  Sanday-Hc^lam  on  Ro  14. 


3 So  BBi,  col.  4764. 
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enter.  Recent  research  into  the  mystery-religions  ^ 
^pears  to  indicate  that,  beyond  a few  phrases, 
I^ul  took  little  from  that  source ;  *  * and  no  more 
from  Stoicism  ;*  and  that  not  in  Greek  dualism 
but  in  the  OT  the  roots  of  his  ideas  lie,  whilst, 
above  all,  in  his  experience  at  conversion  and  the 
subsequent  manifestations  of  Christ  in  the  ^irit 
within  his  breast  he  found  the  materials  oi  his 
doctrine  of  the  Spirit.* 

LTTBKATnKX. — The  following  auiy  be  consulted:  J.  Weis^ 

JH4  HacJtfolge  Christie  Qdtting^n,  1895;  A.  Tltius,  Di»  IfT 
L«hv  von  der  Seligkeit^  iL  * Der  Paullnismus/  Tubingen,  1900  : 

P.  Kblbing,  Die  geittige  Einvnrkwig  der  Person  Jesu  at^ 
Paulus,  Gottingen,  1906:  E.  Sokolowtld,  Die  Begrife  von 
Oeist  und  Leben  bei  Patuus,  do.  1903 ; J.  Mofiiktt,  Paul  and 
Paulinismt  London,  1910 ; A.  E.  Garvie,  Studies  of  Paul 
and  his  Gospel,  do.  1911,  pp.  189 1.,  262-266 ; A.  Schweitzer, 
Geseh.  der  pavlin.  PorscAuny,  Tubii^n.  1911 ; Kirsopp  Lake, 

The  Earlier  Epistles  of  SL  Paul,  London,  1911 ; C.  Clemen, 
Der  Sinjluss  der  Mysterienreligionen  auf  das  dUeste  Chris- 
tenthum,  Oieesen,  1913 ; H.  R.  Macldntosh,  TJu  Doetrine  of 
the  Person  of  Jesua  Christ,  London,  1912,  pp.  56-60,  334  IK. ; 

W.  M.  Ramsay,  The  Teaming  of  Paul  in  Terms  of  the 
Present  Day,  do.  1918. 

^ Johannine  literature  (Gospel  of  John,  x Ep.). 
—The  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  concermng 
the  Spirit  is  based  upon  sayings  of  Jesus,  but  the 
form  of  its  presentation  is  shaped  by  the  writer’s 
experience  of  the  Spirit  and  bis  milieu  towards 
the  close  of  the  let  century.  The  critical  questions 
as  to  the  authenticity  of  these  sayings  we,  in  part, 
met  by  the  writer’s  view  of  the  Spirit  as  inter- 
preting and  supplementing  the  revelation  of  Jesus 
to  meet  new  situations  and  ever-enlarging  spmtual 
capacity  (14“®*  The  Synoptic  teaching  is 

presupposed  and  supplemented.  The  endowment 
of  the  Spirit  at  Jesus’  b^^m  was  abiding,  com- 
plete, and  imparted  W Him  to  the  disciples  by 
insufflation  after  the  Kesurrection  and  Return  to 
the  Father  (!«*•  3»*  20“  7*®**  16’).  Instead  of  being 
an  occasional  helper  in  times  of  trial,  the  Spirit  is 
promised  as  an  indwelling  perpetual  Paraclete 
(Mt  10“  J cf.  Jn  14i«*-) ; the  meagre  ^count  of  the 
promise  of  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  after  His 
departure,  in  Luke  (24*®),  is  expanded  in  the  upper- 
room  discourses  (Jn  14-16),  where  the  return  of 
the  Lord  in  the  Spirit  takes  the  place  of,  as  it 
interprets,  the  eschatological  discourses  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospela  Pauline  teaching  tm  modified 
and  developed.  The  explosive  working  of  the 
Spirit  has  vanished,  prophecy  is  onW  motioned 
as  unconscious  in  Caiaphas  (11*'),  or  »dse  in  here- 
tics (1  Jn  4^),  and  ‘ spirits  ’ are  proved  by  a doctrinal 
teat  (1  Jn  4i** ; cf.  1 Co  12»),  whilst  the  ‘ chrism  * of 
the  Spirit  operates  in  the  normal  knowled^  of 
every  TOliever,  thus  dispensing  _ with  the  need  for 
discern  era  of  spirits  and  * inspired  teachers  * 
(1  Jn  2“*  “ ; CL  1 Co  12®-  »).  The  Pauline 

characteristic  of  the  Spirit  as  power  is  dropped,  as 
also  that  of  the  Spirit  as  source  of  ethical  gifts 
like  faith  and  peace,  whUst  the  opc^tion  of  the 
Spirit  as  life-giving  is  more  emphash^  (3**®  6®®). 
Eternal  life  aa  a present  possession  is  more  con- 
spicuous, and  the  Spirit  as  ‘ earnest  * is  not  men- 
tioned. The  glory  of  Christ  is  presented  as  His 
while  on  earth,  and  not  as  a quasi-physical  radi- 
ance of  the  suprasensible  world,  closely  associated 
with  ryevfjM,  as  a light- substance,  as  in  Pauline 
teaching,  and  thereby  the  material  implications  of 
Stoical  conceptions  are  avoided.  The  Pauline 
view  of  the  Spirit  as  imparting  new  knowledge 
(1  Co  2)  is  pla<^  in  the  centre  of  the  Johannine 
teaching.  ^ j j 

The  elder  Hebrew  idea  of  irptvfia  as  wind  and 
life-principle  is  kept  (3®^  20”),  but  life  is  viewed 
not  physically  but  as  a moral  fellowship  with  God. 

^ See  artt.  Mtstbriss.  . , «>  ,.  • 

« Cf.  H.  A.  A.  Eexmedy,  St.  Paul  and  tAe  Mystery-Rehgions, 

iuSihSfrer,  Epihtet  unddMNT,  Oiwn,  191L 

4 Cf.  P.  Feine,  Theol^  des  ET,  Leipzig,  1911,  pp.  362. 601  f. ; 
11.  Weinel,  Bib.  Theologie  des  JNT,  Tubingea,  1911,  p.  818. 


Along  with  this  appears  the  closest  approach  made 
in  Scripture  to  a view  of  wedfia  as  a metaphysical 
prmciple,  closely  akin  to  that  in  the  mystery- 
religions,  where  * spirit’  is  the  divine  essence  com- 
municated to  men  in  ecstasy  or  the  sacraments. 
Spirit  is  from  the  supernatural  order,  is  mighty, 
mysterious,  and  free  in  its  working ; it  comes  from 
God  to  man,  and  imparts  life  and  knowledge 
(3®-®  6®“*)-  It  is  the  essential  quality  of  the  divine 
nature,  the  life-giving  element  in  the  utterances 
of  the  divine  Son  (4“  ^),  and  imparts  to  the  sacra- 
ments of  baptism  and  the  euchanst  their  efficacy, 
the  one  to  mitiate,  the  other  to  sustain,  spiritual 
life.  The  langus^e  is  very  realistic,  and  almost 
suggests  that  Tvevfia  is  a substance,'  though  its 
reception  is  ethically  conditioned ; faith  is  pre- 
reqx^ite,  and  repentance.  Spirit  operates  not 
msLgically  but  morally  in  the  enlightened  con- 
sciousness of  the  believer. 

There  is  a fresh  proportion  observable  in  the 
terminology  of  the  Spirit  (10  times).  ‘The  Holy 
Spirit*  as  uiU  title  (t6  Hredfui  rb'^A.yioy)  occurs  but 
once,  ‘ Holy  Spirit  * (nreOfux  “Ayioy)  twice,  and  a 
personal  designation,  ‘ the  Paraclete  * (6  HopdxXiTrot, 

4 times;  of  the  Risen  Lord,  1 Jn  2'),  meets  us, 
which  is  peurticularised  as  ‘ the  Spirit  of  Truth  * (6 
times).  There  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  English 
for  * the  Paraclete  * ; * Comforter,’  ‘ Helper  * miss 
the  legal  nuance,  whilst  ‘ Advocate  * does  not  cover 
the  varied  offices  predicated  in  the  Gospel,  of  wMch 
intercession  forma  no  part.®  The  other  designation, 
‘the  Spirit  of  Truth,*  must  be  explained  by  the 
Johannine  usage  of  truth,  as  deepest  really,  and 
no  bare  abstraction — the  reality  of  the  divine  life 
and  order  which  has  been  revealed  concretely, 
historically,  personally,  in  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the 
Truth  (14®).  Thus  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  His  Spirit 
— ^in  one  passage  the  Spirit  and  truth  are  identified 
(1  Jn  6®) — and  its  working  is  confined  to  believers, 
as  an  immanent,  permanent  agent,  invested  with 
personal  qualities. 

Whether  the  Pereclete,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  is  e person  or  not 
is  much  debated. 

W.  B.  Inge 
Mk  whether, 

in  the  Godhead,' , , . 

category  of  personality  U quite  foreign  to  the  Brangeilst,  os  to 
his  whole  ecnooL**  . _ . . . 

The  personal  activities  predicated  of  the  Paraclete,  teaching, 
reminding,  witnessing,  convincing,  leading,  roeaidng,  heartog, 
glorifying  (14*®  16*®  16®-^,  the  studied  sdecdon  of  masculine 
terms  for  the  neuter  substantive  wtvna,  (it  is  6 vapdjtXrnot,  not 
waaduXTirov,  and  ths  personal  pron-  is  steoduy  u^. 

IQXS-uwbove  all,  ths  functions  discharged,  imply  personollty. 

As  Swete  pute  it,  *That  He  fulfils  the  whole  of  our  Lords 
personal  functions  towards  the  Church,  that  He  belongs  to  the 
category  of  Paraclete— Teacher,  Director,  Protector,  Counsellor 
— thu  invests  Him  with  oU  the  essential  attributes  of  that 
which  we  understand  by  personality.*® 

That  the  Paraclete  is  not  identical  with  the  spiritual  presence 
of  Christ  in  His  Church  (Tholuck,  Beuas)  is  clear  from  the 
designation  of  Him  os  ‘another  Paraclete*  (oAXer  eepixXrfrov, 
liisy  distinct  from  Christ,  who  sends  Him,  and  to  whom  the 
Spirit  bears  witnees,  os  sfe  glorifies  Him  0-6*  i{ 

language  means  on^hing,  when  the  Spirit  is  said  to  hear  and 
receive  the  things  that  He  announces,  hypostatization  is  smrdy 
And  so  ‘ we  must  think  of  the  Spirit  ee  on  In- 
nt  spiritual  Centre,  proceeding  from  both  God^d  ^ 

Christ.’®  In  the  conjoint  ‘sending*  of  ths  ^brit  by 

the  Father  and  the  Son  we  have  the  basis  of  the  later  Westo 
addition  of  the  ‘FUioque*  clause  to  the  Nicssno-Cwstoptino- 
politon  Creed,  though  His  subordination  to  the  Son  is  not 
necessarily  ImpUed  ^«n  His  office  is  related  almost  entirely  to 
the  Interpretation  and  furtheranoe  of  the  revelation  of  God 


receive 
implied, 
dependent 
Exalted 


by  the  departure  and  glorification  of  the  Son  Tf).  though 
whether  the  Spirit  acquired  thereby  * a possibility  of  His  inter- 


1 Of.  B.  P.  Soott,  TAe  J’ourfA  p.  289  f. 

*See  art.  Aovooatb.  vol.  L p.  Iwl.,  and  artt.  ‘Paraclete  in 
SDB  UL  666  ff.,  EBi  hi.  86C7fK.  . 

» DCG 1.  89l» ; cf.  J.  BAville,  Le  QucUribme  Evangile,  Ports, 


Johannine 


Holy  SpirU  in  the  NT,  p.  292 
TAeof  ' ‘ 


lotogy,  London,  1894,  ch.  viiL 
8 titius,  NT  LeKre  von  der  SeligkeU,  lit  102. 


cf.  O.  B.  Stevens,  Tht 
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until  the  revelation  whi<i  it  is  His  office  to  explain  and  enforce 
is  completed-  The  Spirit’s  relation  to  the  Son  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  He  comes  not  In  own 
to  speak  self-originated  messages,  but  to  te^jjy  fo  Md  glorify 
the^n.  even  as  the  Son  did  the  Father.  Within  the  Church 
the  Spirit  is  the  mode  whereby  the  Risen  Lord  is  yet  preeent, 
and.  L the  ‘other  Paraclete,'  the  Spirit  is  a perpet^  immanent 
teacher  and  ex^ete,  a ooUes^ue  in  the  Church  s witness  for 
Christ,  convincing  and  convicting  the  world  of  ito 
wrongJiess,  perfl,  and  guilt  (Miw^ae  ifiss  ifls-iiy.  bm  activity 
is  so  real  and  eflfectave  within  the  Church  that  all  previous 
workings  of  the  Spirit  are.  In  comparison,  as  nothing 
‘from  Sie  Spirit'  the  individual  gains  the  assurance  that  he 
abides  in  Ood  and  God  abides  in  him  (IJn  8^  4^’). 

LrrxRATro*.— The  following  may  also  be  consulted : on  the 
term  * Paraclete  ’ (‘  Advocate  0 : J.  C.  Hare.  Tha  Musicn  ef 
Comforter*,  ed.  E.  H.  Plumptre,  Londo^  1876,  note  K ; E. 
Ha^.  Suay$  in  Biblical  Oxford,  1889,  P-.82  L • F. 

Field.  Note*  on  Tranalalion  of  NT  (Otlum  Norvio.  111.1,  Cam- 
bridge, 1899,  p.  102f- : E.  A-  Abbott.  Johannine  FocoO^iTi 
LinSon,  196ir  1720  L.  Paradosit,  <io.  1904,  1418  a.  • B.  F. 
Westcot^  Comm.,  IL  [do.  18M]  211  f..  add.  Note  to 

Jn  14i« ; T.  Zahn,  Da*  Evang.  de*  Johannetl*,  Lelpog,  1909, 

^ More  generally : F.  J.  A.  Hort,  The  Way,  The  Truth,  The 
Life,  Cambridge  and  London,  18M ; M.  Goguel,  Ifi  Notion 
ioXannioMS  de  Veaprit,  Paris,  1902;  E,  F.  Scott,  T^  Fourth 
Wp^TEdlnburgh,  1909 ; B.  W.  Bacon,  The  Fourth  Gospel  tn 
Beeearch  and  D^aie,  London,  1910;  J.  Moffatt,  ^ Theology 
of  the  Gospels,  do.  1912,  ch.  v. ; artt.  in  DCG  Denney. 
W.  R.  Inge)  on  * Holy  Spirit,'  and  ‘ John,  Gospel  of,'  give  good 
bibliographies. 

V.  Church  history  and  doctrine. —E&ch 
of  the  great  periods  of  Church  history  — the 
Patristio,  mediseval,  and  Reformation — has  been 
occupied  with  some  aspect  of  this  complex  theme. 
In  the  first  period  (Ist  to  6th  cent,)  the  Fathers 
drew  the  main  lines  of  doctrine  concerning  the 
peraonali^,  deity,  and  procession  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  That  doctrine  of  the  procession  was, 
during  the  mediaeval  period,  one  of  the  causes 
which,  unhappily,  still  sunder  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Churches.  At  the  Reformation  and 
during  the  modem  period  interest  centred  chiefly 
in  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  redemption  ^d 
sanctification,  and  the  constitution  amd  organiza- 
tion of  the  Christian  Church.  Such  resmts  ^ 
have  attended  these  discussions  sure  formulated  in 
creeds,  symbols,  and  conf^ions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a striking  disproportion  between  the  place  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  formularies  of  the  Church 
and  in  its  religious  experience.  For  the  latter  we 
must  have  recourse  to  the  liturg^ies  and  hymns 
used  in  worship,  to  movements  (Montanism, 
Mysticism,  Quakerism)  which  have  often  been 
frowned  upon,  if  not  repressed,  by  ecolesiasticism, 
and  relimous  biographies ; and  outside  the  Church 
philosoj^ical  discussions  have  modified  the  con- 
cepts of  spirit  and  personality,  so  that  there  is  a 
wme-spread  conviction  in  the  present  aige  that  the 
Patristic  formulation  in  the  Creeds  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  inadequate  cmd  requires  to  be 
re-mouldea  and  re-stated  in  terms  of  modem 
thought.  These  various  aspects  may  be  grouped 
thus,  following,  so  far  as  possible,  the  chrono- 
logical order ; (1)  to  the  formulation  of  the  deity 
and  personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Nicseno- 
Constantinopolitan  Creed  (to  a.d.  381-451);  (2) 
the  doctrine  of  the  Procession  to  the  Great  Schism 
(‘Filioque’  controversy);  (3)  distinctive  develop- 
ments within  Roman  Catholicism  (to  Vatican 
Council,  A.D.  1870);  (4)  Reformation  and  post- 
Reformation  developments  ; (6)  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
liturgies  and  hymnology  ; (6)  mysticism  and  the 
Holy  Spirit ; (7)  modem  philosopny  and  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

X.  To  the  Nicaeno  - Constantinopolitan  Creed 
(Chalcedon,  A.D.  431). — ^The  doctrine  of  the  person 
of  the  Holy  ^irit  Is  part  of  the  general  Christian 
doctrine  of  God,®  and  the  relations  of  the  Holy 
1 W.  Milligan,  The  Ascension  and  Heavenly  Priesthood  of 
Our  Lord,  London,  1891,  pp.  2090..  213. 
s 8ee  art.  Goo,  voL  vi.  esp.  pp.  259-268. 


Spirit  to  the  other  Persons,  and  to  the  Son  specifi 
cally,  fall  for  fuller  consideration  under  the  art. 
Trinity.  The  deliberate  formulation  of  the 
doctrine  does  not  begin  until  the  middle  of  the  4tb 
cent,  and  could  not  ^ attempted  until  the  Church 
had  settled  the  previous  question  as  to  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  The  result  may  be  at  once  statea. 
The  article  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  #cal  {riore^ofsev  M 
els  rd  dyioy  xveOfM,  is  expanded  in  the  so-called 
Nicseno-Constantinopolitan  Creed  to  real  (wiore^oper 
Si)  els  t6  mtedpa  rb  dytop,  rb  Kiiptov,  rb  ^ujoiroibv,  rb  ix 
roO  srarpbs  ixvopevd/xevov,  rb  obv  srarpl  xal  viy  cw-trpoo- 
KWoCpovov  xal  owSo^a^d/xevor,  rb  \a\7j<rav  Sid  rCtp 
srpodrirQp,^ 

We  may  take  these  two  Creeds  as  landmarks  for 
the  historiced  stages  of  the  discussion : (a)  to  a.d. 
325  ; (6)  325-381  (7) 

(a)  To  A.D.  SB6, — The  apostolic  ^e  bequeathed 
to  its  successors  four  views  of  the  Bioly  Spirit:  (1) 
as  an  attribute  of  God  without  hypostatization ; 
(2)  as  an  impersonal  energy  or  operation ; (3)  as 
a gift,  expressed  in  impersonal  terms;  (4)  as  a 
Person  with  distinct  hypostatization.  The  last 
was  kept  prominent  before  the  Church  by  the 
baptismal  lormula,*  the  constant  association  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the  Son  as 
^e  object  01  faith  and  worship,  and  the  expositions 
of  the  faith  such  as  meet  us  in  the  various  early 
forms  of  the  so-called  Apostl^  Creed.*  The  2nd 
cent,  apologists,  in  their  polemic  with  heathendom, 
fell  back  upon  the  better-known  philosophical 
terms,  the  l^gos  and  Wisdom  (gg.v.),  to  explain 
the  creative  providential  operations  of  God  in  the 
world,  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture  (OT),  and, 
like  Philo  before  them,  found  it  ditficult  to  keep 
the  oonc^t  of  Spirit  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Logos.  ^ In  the  early  crude  Chris tological  specula- 
tions the  Spirit,  viewed  as  a divine  essence,  was 
frequently  identified  with  the  Son.®  Gradually, 
however,  the  distinction  between  the  Son  (= pre- 
existent Logos)  and  the  Spirit  becomes  clearer, 
Justin  placing  the  Spirit  third  in  order®  in  the 
divine  name,  Theophilus  introducing  the  ^ term 
‘ Trinity  * {rpids)  in  a passage  where  Wisdom 
( = Spirit)  is  differentiatea  from  the  Logos;’  and 
Athenagoras  appears  to  have  CTasped  the  idea  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  uniting  bond  of  the  divine  life, 
and  marks  the  xmity  and  distinction  of  these 
united  beings.®  Yet  he  withholds  the  predicate 
debs  horn  the  Spirit,  when  it  is  given  to  the  Father 
and  the  Son  ;®  Justin  appears  to  rank  Him  with 
angels  as  objects  of  worahm,“  and  Tatian  sub- 
ormnates  Him  to  the  Son  as  His  * minister.  * “ The 
same  position  is  found  in  the  Gnosticism  (j.v.)  of 
BasUiaes,^  and  the  necessity  of  refuting  the  ma.ny 
Gnostic  systems,  by  reflex  action,  direct^  attention 
to  the  inner  relations  within  the  Deity,  though 
the  Son  rather  t.hA.n  the  Spirit  was  the  main  theme 
of  consideration.  Summaries  of  the  traditional 
teaching  of  the  Church  were  drawn  up  as  Rules  of 
Faith,  and  made  the  norm  by  which  heretical 
doctrines  were  tested.^  Irenmus,  as  against  the 

1 BL  Danzinger,  Enchiridion  symbolorum,  dejlnitionum  et 
deelarationum^*,  Freiburg  L B.,  1918,  pp.  80,  88. 

* Mt  28i» : cf.  Did.  viL  I.  8 ; Jortln  Mart.  ApoL  L 61®- 
®For  Old  Roman  Symbol  of.  art.  OaxxM  asd  AaTicuM 
(Ecumenical),  vol.  Iv.  p.  287^.  ^ , 

4 Just.  Mart.  ApoL  U.  10;  Theophilus  of  Antioch,  ad  Au^L 
L 7.  IL  10,  16,  1^  28 ; Athenagorae,  Leg.  6 ; cf.  T.  Rees,  The 
Holy  Spirit,  lx>ndon,  1916,  p.  114  ff.  . , , 

® Juau  I^rt.  Ap^.  i.  88 ; Hennaa,  Sim.  v.  6.  2,  6.  6,  lx.  1. 1 ,* 
Pieud-Olem.,  ad  Cor.  9®  14*:  cf.  Iren.  adv.  Host.  j.  1,  2; 
Tatian,  Or.  ad  Grese.  7 ; TertulL  ApoL  21,  adv.  Mare.  liL  16,  6, 
de  Car.  Chr.  18 ; see  Lightfoot,  aa  Clem.  Rom.  lx.  4,  and  art. 
AnorriAMisM,  voL  L p.  108^ 
e Apot.  I 18,  7 Ad  AutoL  IL  16. 

8 Leg.  10.  4.  12.  2,  24.  » 16.  10. 

19  ApoL  i.  6.  11  Or.  adv.  Groeo.  18. 

12  Of.  voL  IL  p.  429.  ^ „ 

1*  Of.  Iren.  adv.  Hexr.  \.  10.  1,  ill.  8. 1, 1.  9.  4 ; Tert.  dePre^ 
Hesr.  18,  de  Vel.  Virg.  1,  adv.  Prax.  U.  9 (ed.  A.  Souter 
London,  1920),  adv.  Mare.  L 6,  21 ; Origen,  de  Princ.,  pr*f. 
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emanation  theory  of  Valentinxis,  who  placed  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  remotely  and  secondarily 
in  a syzygy,  unites  them  with  Gwi  as  ' His  Hands  ’ 
by  whicn  He  created  the  world,^  and  Tertullian, 
nnlike  Irenaeus,  does  not  hesitate  to  borrow  the 
Gnostic  term  (Lat.  emisaio)  to  describe  the 

mode  of  issue  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  from  God, 
but  he  guards  sigainst  the  notion  that  it  implies 
severance,  and  uses  the  illustrations  of  the  root, 
the  tree,  and  the  fruit,  the  fountain,  the  river, 
and  the  stream,  the  sun,  the  ray,  and  the  apex,  to 
express  the  processions  of  the  Son  amd  the  ^irit 
from,  whilst  yet  continuing  in  union  with,  God.* 
Against  the  Monajrchianism  (q.v.)  of  Praxeas  he 
asserted  an  economical  Trinity,  in  which  the  Spirit 
had  a hypostatic  distinction,  oeing  third  in  order, 
‘the  third  name  of  divinity,*  the  ‘vicar*  of  the 
Son,  to  whom  He  is  subordmate,  though  He  is 
divine,  since  He  is  ‘of  one  substence’  with  the 
Father.*  In  Sabellianism  ^.v.)  the  Holy  Spirit 
receives  more  mention,  but  He  and  the  Father  and 
the  Son  are  merely  phases  of  the  successive 
temporal  manifestations  of  God,  who  is,  in  Stoic 
fashion,  by  a dialectic  process,  extended  into  a 
Trinity  and  contracts  into  a monad  again,  and 
thereby  hypostatic  distinction  vanishes,^  With 
Paul  of  Samosata  (c.  269)  the  Logos  and  the  Spirit 
are  identical,  and  simply  propemes  or  attributes 
of  Gk)d,  and  the  Spirit  wrought  in  Jesus  as  a mere 
power  or  influence,  ‘ not  essentially  (oj5<rtw5u)»)  but 
as  a quality  * (xoi67T7ra).  The  two  forms  of  Mon- 
arohianism,  the  modalistic  and  the  dynamistic, 
found  in  Sabellius  and  Paul  of  Samosata  their 
clearest  utterance,  and  their  standpoints  also 
indicate  the  rival  theories,  representative  of 
heathen  pantheism  and  Jewish  monotheism  re- 
spectively, which  confronted  the  Church.  Origen 
(c,  A.D.  185-254)  rose  above  the  materialistic  Stoical 
view  of  Tertullian,®  for  to  him  the  Holy  Spirit  was 
no  mere  influence,  but  ‘ am  intellectual  substance,* 
‘ an  energetic  essence  but  not  an  energy,*  • but  in 
his  freer  speculations  he  regarded  the  ^irit,  like 
Tertullian,  as  subordinate  to  the  Son.  Hiscussing 
the  passage  ‘all  things  were  made  by  Him*  («c. 
the  Logos,  Jn  1*),  he  throws  out  three  possible 
views : (a)  that  the  Spirit  was  made  by  the  Logos ; 
or  (6)  was  ‘ungenerate*  (dT^Ki/ror^),  like  the 
Father ; or  (e)  has  no  proper  essence  (o^la)  beyond 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  He  inclines  to  (a),  allow- 
ing that  the  Spirit  is  in  honour  and  rank  a^ve  all 
other  creatures,  but  younger  than  and  inferior  to 
the  Son,  whom  He  needs  lor  both  subsistence  and 
attribu^.*  As  Westcott  observed,  the  temporal 
manifestation,  and  not  the  essential  immanence, 
of  the  Trinity  is  in  view.*  Elsewhere  Origen  had 
pointed  out  that  Scripture  had  nowhere  clearly 
mdicated  whether  the  Spirit  is  to  be  regarded  as 
bom  or  Uike  the  Father)  ‘uneenerate/  as  also 
whether  He  was  a Son  or  not.^*  But  a different 
note  is  heard  when  he  states  that  he  found  no 
passage  in  Scrij^ure  asserting  that  He  is  a creature, 
and  that  in  the  Kule  of  Faith  the  Spirit  is  associated 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son  in  dignity  and  honour, 
and  that  there  can  be  nothing  greater  or  less  within 
the  Trinity.^*  Both  these  view’s  came  into  collision 
in  the  next  century,  the  subordinationism  finding 
expression  in  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  (t  A.D.  285) 


1 Adv.  Beer.  Ir.  pr»f.  4 ; of.  <&.  7.  4. 

* Adv.  Prax.  7,  8,  26. 

* Ib.  9,  SO,  de  Prauc.  Hatr.  18,  oAv.  Prax.  2 (ed.  A.  Souter, 
London,  1920);  of.  SRBvi.  261*. 

« EplphanluB,  Hear.  62 ; Basil.  Spp.  210.  6,  214. 5 ; Athanasius, 
Or.  e.  Ariant  iv.  12.  26. 

> Of.  Tert.  da  Antma,  6-9. 

* JDa  Prine.  i.  L 8 ; txag.  87,  ad.  A.  E.  Brooke,  The  Com- 
mentary of  Origen  on  S.  John*$  Gcapel^  Oajnbrids;e,  1896,  iL  262. 

7 For  this  term  cf . art.  Eumouxamism,  roL  v.  p.  676* ; Boioer, 
TTiee.,  Amsterdam,  1682,  pp.  49-68. 

* In  Joan.  IL  10  [6).  • DCB  Iv.  18e»». 

10  xie  Princ.,  pnof.  U JTb.  x.  ill.  7 ; pnoL,  A 


and  Eusebius  of  Csesarea  (A.D.  264-340),*  the 
other,  based  on  Scripture  and  tradition,  pass- 
ing by  way  of  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea  (t  a.d.  270) 
-ywho  spoke  of  the  Spirit  as  ‘having  His  sub- 
sistence from  the  Father**  and  ‘above  creaturely 
state  or  servitude,  co-eternal,  equsd  in  sovereignty, 
and  ever  with  the  Son** — to  Athanasius  and 
thence  to  the  great  Cappauiocians,  Basil,  Gregory 
of  Nazianzus,  and  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  Yet  Oxigen 
prepared  the  way  for  the  ultimate  solution  byTiis 
doctrine  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  as  an  eternal 
immanent  relation  within  the  Godhead,  which 
explained  the  consubstantiality  of  the  Son  and  the 
Father,  and  then,  by  inference,  of  the  Spirit  with 
bot/lou 

{h)  To  A.D.  Si6S81. — Before  dealing  with  that 
solution,  we  miut  briefly  outline  the  outward 
histo^  within  this  period.  Although  Arius  in  his 
Thalia  regarded  the  Trinity  as  composed  of  persons 
whose  glories  and  essences  differed  infinitely,® 
another  generation  passed  before  the  question  con- 
cerning the  Spirit’s  place  in  the  Godhead  was 
definitely  considered.  The  various  Arian  and 
semi-Anan  synods  held  between  340  and  360  men- 
tioned the  Spirit  in  their  creeds,  but  confined  their 
attention  to  His  work  in  the  main,  admitted 
personal  existence,  anathematized  those  who 
regarded  Him  as  apart  of  God,  or,  in  Sabellian 
fashion,  confused  Bum  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,®  but  went  no  further  than  affirming  a unity 
of  agreement  between  the  ‘ Persons  * of  the  Trinity, 
and  hesitated  about  assigning  the  predicate  of 
deity  to  the  Spirit.®  But  s^ut  A.I>.  858  in  Egypt, 
and  a few  years  later  in  Asia  Minor,  under  the 
influence  of  a deposed  bishop  of  Constantinople, 
Macedonius,  and  his  follower,  Marathonius,  the 
doctrine  was  widely  disseminated,  reaching  the 
West  in  a short  time,  that  the  Spirit  ‘ was  simply 
a creature,  a servant  of  the  Son,  one  of  the 
ministering  spirits,  differing  only  in  de^ee  from 
the  angels.*^  They  were  variously  styled  Mace- 
donians, Marathonians,  ‘Pneumatomachoi,*  and, 
by  Athanasius,  the  ‘ Tropicoi,*  because  they  inter- 
preted Scripture  passages  as  rpenrol,  ‘metaphors.* 
At  once  this  view  was  assailed  by  synods,  orations, 
and  the  pen.  At  Alexandria,  m 362  and  363,  it 
was  anathematized,  and  the  deity,  consubstanti- 
ality,*  and  the  duty  of  glorifying  the  Spirit  with 
the  Father  and  Son  were  enjoined.*  In  the  West 
a series  of  councils  were  held  in  Rome  (A.D.  369- 
380),**  adopting  the  same  course,  and  a letter  from 
Pope  Damasus  expressing  Western  opinion  was 
endorsed  by  no  fewer  than  146  Eastern  bishops  at 
Antioch  in  A.D.  378.  Finally  in  381,  at  Constanti- 
nople, a council  (later  recognized  as  the  2nd 
ecumenical)  was  held,  at  which  the  Nicene  Creed 
was  confirmed,  the  Macedonians  anathematized, 
the  worship  of  the  Spirit  as  co-equal  with  the 
Father  amd  the  Son  enjoined  by  imperial  decree 
(and  rigorously  enforced  by  a subscription  test  two 
years  later).**  The  decisions,  however,  rested  on 
weightier  support  than  the  imperial  fiah  Athana- 
sius iq.v.),  the  great  Cappadocian  triumvirate,** 
Didymus  the  Blind,  and  Epiphanius  had  written 
treatises  or  product  orations  refuting  the  Mace- 

1 de  Boo.  TheoL  iii.  6. 

3 Sxpoeitio  Pidei  (PG  x.  986f.). 

s Jb.,  ad  Jin.  4 Ath&n.  de  Syn.  16. 

B Of.  Atbaa.  de  Syn.  $<23-80  ; tor  creeds  see  Hahn-BLsrasek, 
Bibliothek  der  Symbol^,  BreHau,  1897,  pp.  188-209. 

B Of.  2nd  Oonf.  of  Antioch,  ▲.!>.  841,  and  the  * Maorostich,’ 
A.S.  846. 

7 Athan.  Bp.  ad  Serap.  L 1 ; cL  art.  MAGEX>02aijn8if,  toL  viiL 

p.  226. 

B So  Soc.  RB  iiL  7.  * Athan.  ad  Jovian.  A 

10  Of.  Hefele,  ConeUiengeech.^,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1878-90, i.  789-748. 
u For  the  question  as  to  Uie  validity  of  the  Oouncil  and 
whether  the  creed  which  bears  its  name  actually  emanated 
from  it  cf.  artt.  OotmciLs  asd  Stkobs,  voL  iv.  p.  100^,  Oabum 
AXD  Artzolzs  (Ecumenicaiy  vol.  iv.  p.  289  f. 

13  See  art.  OarPUDoexiLK  Tsioloot. 
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donians  and  Eunomianism  iq.v.),  and  worked  out 
a doctrine  of  the  Trinity.  We  summarize  their 
conclusions  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  deitj  and 
personality  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  That  the  Spirit  is 
a living  being  is  assumed  because  scarcely  ques- 
tioned. Yet  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  discusses 
every  possible  view.  The  Spirit  either  is  a self* 
subsisting  substance,  or  subsists  in  another  as  an 
accident,  or  in  God.  If  an  accident,  He  would  be 
an  activity  of  God,  actuated  but  not  active,  and 
ceasing  to  be  when  the  activity  ceased.  If  a 
substance  {otvLa\  He  is  either  a creature  of  God  or 
God.  But  Scripture  says  that  He  is  active, 

‘ working,*  * speaking,*  * separating,*  etc.,  so  He  is 
more  than  an  energjy,  an  accident  of  God ; and, 
since  also  wo  believe  in  Him  and  are  perfected  in 
Him,  He  is  no  creature,  but  is  included  in  the  idea 
of  God.  Therefore  in  substance  He  must  be  God, 
otherwise  a creature  tsatntiaXl'n  different  from  the 
divine  would  be  intruded  within  the  Trinity,  amd 
the  unity  of  the  Trinity  would  be  disrupted. 
And  it  were  blasphemous  to  worship  a creature.^ 
Further,  the  predicates  of  eternity  and  omni- 
presence ascribed  by  Scripture  (Ac  6*,  1 Co  2'®** 
§16  i2i\  2 Co  18**,  1 Jn  4“,  Mt  28«.  Gn  1* 
most  cited)  to  the  Spirit,  His  glorious  tides.  His 
innate  underived  gooaness  and  holiness,  His  opera- 
tions in  creation  and  redemption — «.o.,  perfecting 
angels,  quickening,  liberating,  sanctifying,  * deify- 
ing * men  and  uniting  them  to  G!od — ar^roperties 
and  prerogatives  of  no  creature  but  of  God  alone, 
and  BO  the  Spirit  must  be  divine.^  Again,  since 
the  working  of  the  Spirit  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  that  similarity  armes  a com- 
munity of  essence.*  Indeed  the  worlung  of  the 
Glodhead  is  one,  and,  as  the  grace  of  the  Father 
through  the  Son  is  completed  in  the  Spirit,  * the 
Spirit  is  conjoined  with  and  inseparable  from  the 
Father  and  Son  in  every  operation.*  * The  Spirit 
is  the  perfecting  cause  in  the  unit^  threefold 
divine  working,  and  to  reject  the  Spirit  is  to  make 
faith  in  the  Son  impossible,  to  frustrate  the 
blessing  conveyed  in  baptism,  to  forfeit  one’s  son- 
ship.*  xhat  conjunction  and  co-operation  imply 
coequality,  and  the  numerical  order  of  names  in 
the  baptismal  formula  implies  connumeration,  not 
subnumeration  {<rvyai>l6firj<rt,Sf  irapLOfiijffis)  or  sub- 
ordination.® Further,  since  the  Spirit  is  the 
Spirit  of  the  Son,  *His  very  own,*^  He  stands 
rdated  to  the  Son  as  the  Son  to  the  Father,  i.6. 
consubstantially  and  inseparably,  and  is  in  God 
^ virtue  of  beiM  in  the  Son,  who  is  also  in  God.^ 
llierefore  the  Holy  Spirit  is  rightly  included  in 
tile  Godhead,  and  to  be  worshipped  and  glorified 
with  tiie  Father  and  the  Son  as  divine.® 

It  !a  not  within  our  provinoe  to  discuss  the  Soriptorsl  exegesis 
which  suppliee  the  materisL  end  the  Neo-Platonio  metaphysics 
which  turaishes  the  formal,  prindples  of  this  arramenta.tion. 
But,  before  proceeding  to  the  next  section,  it  is  imperative  to 
keep  in  mind  that  the  * personality ' predicated  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  of  the  others  in  the  Trinity,  Is  not  the  modem  con- 
cept of  a self-consoioas,  self-determining  ego.  Rather,  *the 
three  subjects  ranked  neither  as  separate  persons,  nor  as  attri- 
butes of  the  real  divine  being,  but  as  three  speolsl  bearers  or 
independent /oe<  of  all  attributes  and  activities  of  their  common 
divinity,  and  also  of  a peculiar  and  oharaoteristio  property.*  * 


I TJu  Five  TheologieeU  Oratione^  ed.  A.  J.  Mason,  Cambridge, 
1890,  V.  8 ; Atban.  adSerap.  i.  17,  20,  iiL  6 ; Gregory  Naz.  { 10. 

* Athan.  ad  Serap.  L 28ff. , UL  8 ; Basil,  de  Spir.  SaneL  ohs.  9. 
18,  19,  24 ; Grcgo^  Na*.  TkeoL  Chat.  v.  14,  28,  83 ; Didymus, 
de  Trin.  11. ; ol  Nioeta  of  Bemesiana  (A.  EL  Bum.  Cambridge. 
1906),  de  Sp.  S.  v.8t  xviii. 

* SasiU  Sp.  189. 

4 Athan.  adSerap.  i.  14 ; Basil,  de  Spir.  ScmaL  18  [88]. 

8 Basil,  de  Spir.  Sonet.  10-12,  16. 

8 Ib.  0,  18  ; cf.  Greg.  Kas.  TheoL  OraL  v.  19. 

7 Athan.  od  Serap.  i.  27  f.,  26  od  An.,  27,  UL  6,  Iv.  8 ; BssiL 
de  Spir.  SaneL  17  (48),  18  (46X  ^p.  fe*. 

8 See,  further,  artt.  Aihajiasic8,  voL  IL  p.  172  ; Cafpadooiah 
Thzoloot,  voL  ui.  p.  212 1 ; and  Taxxrrr. 

8 F.  Nitz8oh,J?ean^.  Dogm.,  Freiburg  L B.,  1889-92,  iL  416 ; 
quoted  by  W.  P.  Paterson,  The  Rule  or  Faiths,  London,  1912. 
p.  218,  n.  2.  * 


2.  The  doctrine  of  the  Procession  (Filioque 
controversy).  — We  divide  this  section,  which 
covers  a thousand  years,  into  two  parts : (a)  the 
divergence  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Churches  in  doctrine,  and  (b)  its  conciliar  expres- 
sion. 

(a)  The  Nicmno-Constantinopolitan  Creed,  after 
asserting  in  Scriptural  phrases  the  consul^tauti- 
ality  of  the  Holy  Spirit  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  formulated,  in  the  clause  rb  ex  roO  irarpbs 
iKTopevbfxevov,  that  wherein  He  is  differentiated  from 
them.  As  ‘ungeneracy*  {dyewriala)  denotes  the 
special  characteristic  of  the  Father  as  having 
tne  divine  essence  within  and  from  Himself,  so 

* generation  * {yhfvrjaii)  and  * procession  * 
iKirdpewTii)  denote  the  special  characteristic  of  the 
Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  respectively,  as  they 
eternally  derive  their  oeing  from  the  one  fonnt  of 
deity. ^ As  against  the  Macedonians  ’procession* 
implies  that  ^e  Spirit  is  not  a creature,  and  also 
ev^es  the  Eunomian  dilemma  that  He  is  either 

* ungenerate  ’ or  * generate,*  whilst  the  combination 
of  Scriptural  passages  (Jn  16“,  1 Co  2“J*  in  the 
formula  removed  the  ground  for  complaint  often 
urged  against  the  unscriptural  Nicene  term 
bfiooCKnos.  The  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Son  is 
not  dealt  with  in  the  original  form  of  this  Symbol. 
The  Greek  Fathers  of  tl^  period  at  times  touch 
the  matter.  Thej  appear  to  shrink  from  using 
the  term  * procession  ^ of  the  Spirit’s  timeless  rela- 
tion to  the  Son,  sometimes  nsmg  Jn  16^*,  ‘ receiv- 
ing from  the  Son,*  in  that  connexion  (so  Athana- 
sius and  Epiphanius),  at  other  times  drawing  a 
distinction  oetween  the  egress  of  the  Son  and 
Spirit,  the  former  being  immediately,  the  latter 
mediately  through  the  Son,  from  the  Father. 
Tto  distinction,  shaped  by  Gregory  of  Nvasa,® 
became  the  typical  Eastern  formula.*  Ana  yet, 
in  other  passages,  the  Son  and  the  Father  appear 
as  conjoined  in  the  origination  of  the  Holy  Spirit  * 
— a view  which  is  never  directly  opposed  for  fomr 
centuries,  except  by  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
(t  429)  and  Theodoret  (t  468).® 

In  the  West  anotner  direction  wets  taken. 
Hilary  (c.  360)  had  asked,  without  answering,  the 
question  whether  the  Spirit’s  receiving  from  the 
Son  differed  in  meaning  from  the  Spirits  proceed- 
ing from  the  Father  (Jn  16^*  16*®),  and  Ambrose 
(t  397)  regarded  the  terms  as  par^lel,  though  he 
did  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  procession 
from  the  Son.*  It  was  Augustine,  Ambrose’s 
pupil,  who  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  the  dual 
processiom  i.e.  that  the  Spirit  eternally  proceeds 
fyom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  who  together  (and 
not,  as  in  Greek  theology,  the  Father  solely)  con- 
stitute the  prind^ixmt  or  the  Spirit. 

Not  thftt  they  constitute  two  prineipia,  as  the  Easterns  later 
alleged,  or  that  He  proceeds  from  them  as  they  are  hypostati- 
oally  distinct,  hut  * secundum  hoc  quod  unum  sunt  . . . sicut 
Pater  et  FlUus  unus  Deus  et  ad  oreaturam  relative  anus  creator 
et  unus  Dominos,  sio  relative  ad  Splritum  sanctum  unum 

prindpiuxn.*  3 

He  deduces  the  doctrine  from  Scripture,  from 
the  ‘ insufflation  * in  Jn  10**.*  Au^stme  h^  per- 
ceived that  in  the  doctrine  of  tne  Trinity,  as 
taught  by  the  Greeks,  subordination  wm  not 
thoroujghfy  excluded  so  long  as  the  * procession  * of 
the  Spirit  was  regarded  as  serial  from  the  Father 
to  ana  through  the  Son ; so  he  reconstructed  that 

1 Greg.  Nas.  Or.  xxxlx.  12,  xxv.,  TVieol.  Orat.  v.  8 ; Greg.  Nys. 
adv.  Bun.  1 ; of.,  on  the  term,  Suicer.  p.  1088  f. 

3 See  Hort,  Tioo  DiMeertatione,  Oambndge,  1878,  p.  86,  n.  4. 

• See  voL  lii.  p.  214‘>. 

4 Of.  John  Dam.  de  Fide  Orthod.  L 12. 

8 Greg.  Nas.  Or.  xxxviL,  t6  owmAuivov ; Did-  Alex 

de  Spir.  SaneL  84-87  ; Itoiph.  Aneor.  ix.  69  f.,  vap  ap^oripet^ 
ib.  78,  ix,  iropd  irarpbt  leal  vtov/ 

8 See  art.  AKnocHmrs  Thsouxit,  voL  i.  p.  688. 

7 De  Spir.  SaneL  iL  11. 

8 De  Trin.  v.  14. 

8 Ib.  iv.  29  CPL  xUi.  908) ; Traat.  in  Joann,  xdx.  7 tt 
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doctrine  and  conceived  of  the  Trinity  as  an  eternal 
reciprocity  of  relations. 

• Semper  atque  InseuMLrabiliter,  . . . slmul  in  invioem,  neuter 
solus,  . . . qma  unum  sunt  relative.’  ^ 


In  that  eternal  mutual  relation  the  rairit  is  the 
mutual  love  of  both  the  Father  and  the  Sou,  the 
harmony  of  their  unity  and  equality,  their  com- 
munion, essential  holiness,  very  nature  and 
substance.*  This  doctrine  of  the  dual  procession 
permeated  the  Western  Church  and  eventually 
found  expression  in  the  inserted  clause  * Filioque  * 
in  Latin  translations  of  the  Nicssno-ConstanUno- 
politan  Creed. 

{b)  ‘ Filioque  * Controversy  {concUiar). — This  con- 
troversy strictly  belongs  to  ecclesiastical  history 
and  not  to  the  history  of  doctrine,  but,  for 
completeness,  a brief  outline  is  gji^en.  The  first 
recorded  mention  of  the  insertion  of  the  * Filioque  * 
clause  appears  in  connexion  with  the  Councu  at 
Toledo  (A.D.  689)  on  the  occasion  of  King 

Reccared’s  conversion  from  Arianism.*  The  inter- 


S elated  creed  was  popular  in  Spain,  France,  and 
ngland,  but  not  even  Charlemagne  could  induce 
Leo  m.  to  authorize  its  adoption  in  Home  (802). 
The  innovation  of  this  teac^g  was  one  of  the 
counts  of  Photius^s  indictment  against  the  Western 
Church  in  A.D.  866,  which  led  to  a rupture  t^ee 
years  later.  Not  until  A.D.  1017  did  the  interpola- 
tion receive  official  sanction  at  Rome,  by  Benedict 
vm.,  and  this  was  followed  by  the  schism  in  1054. 
At  Bari,  in  1099,  Anselm  of  Canterbuiy  produced 
his  treatise  on  this  theme ; but  not  till  the  2Qd 
Council  of  Lyons  (1274)  did  re-union  appear 
practicable.  An  agreement  wais  reached,  explain- 
ing the  dual  procession  as  * not  from  two  principia 
but  one  principiunif  by  one  “ spiration  ” and  not 
two,*  but  attempts  to  enforce  the  agreement  met 
with  violent  resistance  in  the  Eastern  Churches. 
Again  at  Ferrara-Florence,  1439,^  a formula  was 
reached  in  which  the  Greeks  accepted  Filioque  as 
=j3er  Filium.  But  synodal  letters  revoked  the 
agreement  in  1442  and  1453,  and  the  following 
year  the  Eastern  Church  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Turk.  At  Bonn  (1876)  the  Old  Catholics  at- 
tempted to  heal  the  long-running  sore,  but  the 
results  reached  lack  official  recoguition.* 


LiTBRATCitK.— On  the  Patristla  doctrine  the  beet  work  in 
Engliah  ia  by  H.  B.  Swete,  art  * Holy  Ghost.’  in  DCB  UL 
118  ff. ; see  sJflo  hie  The  Holy  Syiril  in  the  Ancient  CAureA, 
London,  1912.  Good  introductions  and  summaries  may  be 
found  in  A.  Haonack,  DogmenqeeoK.,  Eng.  tr..  London,  189i-99, 
iv.  108-187 ; G.  Thomasins,  Dogmengeaeh.y  Erlangen,  1874,  L 
286-262 ; see  also  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  Tvoo  niteertatitme,  Cambridge, 
1876;  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  Studies  oj  Arianiem^  Cambridge, 
1900 ; J.  F.  Bethnne-Baker,  An  Introd.  to  the  Sarly  Hiet.  gf 
Christian  Doetrine,  London,  1908,  pp.  197-288. 

On  the  history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  procession  see  the  biblio- 
graphy in  DCB  iil.  188.  The  standard  works  are : J.  G.  Walch, 
Hist.  Controversies  Orcsoorum  Latinorumque  de  Proeestione 
Spiritus  Sanetit  Jena,  1761:  H.  B.  Swete,  The  Hist,  of  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Procession  cf  the  Holy  Spiritt  Cambridge,  1876. 


3.  Later  Roman  Catholic  developments. — These 
developments,  so  far  as  they  concern  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  bear  upon  His  work  in  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture  and  tradition,  and  as 
guaranteeing  the  imallibility  of  the  pope  when 
pronouncing  etc  cathedra  the  doctrines  implicit  in 
the  sources  of  revelation.  The  former  was  dealt 
with  at  the  Tridentine  Council  (A.D.  1545-1563), 
the  latter  at  the  Vatican  (A.D.  1870).  Before 
narrating  the  developments,  a brief  r6snin6  of  the 
previous  history  of  opinion  may  fitly  be  inserted 


1 Of.  Bp,  2SS^-  (PL  xxxliL  1048X  de  Trin.  vL  9 i8.  (xliL 
9291 

* De  Tnn.  v.  12  (PL  xllL  919),  vL  6 (O).  927),  rv.  27  (ib.  1080). 
de  Christ.  Doct.  i.  6,  de  Civ.  Dsi,  xi.  24 ; ses,  further,  voL  vL  p. 
262  f.  and  voL  Iv.  p.  240^. 

* But  cf.  art.  ORnJ>e  Aim  Artiolbs  (Ecumenical!  voL  iv.  p. 
£40^,  and  A.  £.  Burn,  * Soma  Spanish  MSS.  of  the  Constantlno- 
politan  Creed,’  in  JT^  ix.  [1908]  801  fl. 

* Oi,  voL  iv.  p.  199. 

See,  further,  art.  Qaxu  Ortv  idox  OaxmcH,  voL  vL  pp. 
426  f..  482 L 


here.  The  organ  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  utterances 
was  regarded  by  the  sub-apostolic  age  as  supremely 
the  OT,^  and  until  the  disappearance  of  prophets 
towards  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent.  A.D.  their  pre- 
sence within  the  Church  visibly  attested  the  Spirit’s 
rule  and  ^idance.*  The  excesses  of  ecstatic  pro- 
phecy in  Mon  tanism  (g.v.),  and  its  protest  against 
ecclesiastical  laxity,  provoked  a reaction  and 
strengthened  episcopal  organization,  and  hence- 
forth the  episcopacy  was  regarded  as  alone 
possessing  a ^oharism,*  as  the  custodian  of  un- 
written, apostolic  tradition,  and  the  bond  of 
Church  unity.*  Against  the  heresies  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  centuries  these  traditions  were  used,  along 
with  and  equal  to  NT  Scriptures,  as  standard  of 
doctrine;  and  the  presence  of  bishops  in  general 
councils  made  possible  the  famous  canon  of  tradi- 
tion, as  ‘quod  ubique,  QMod  semper,  qnod  ab 
omnibus  creditum  eat.’  * The  general  councils  were 
held  to  be  speciaUy  inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,® 
Gregory  the  Great  (t  604)  even  ranking  the  first 
four  general  councils  as  equal  in  authonty  to  tiie 
four  Gospels,®  and  with  this  the  East  was  in 
accord.’  One  strong  objection,  indeed,  of  the 
Eastern  Church  to  the  interpolation  of  ' Filioque  ’ 
was  that  it  lacked  ecumenical  sanction.  Tma  is 
not  the  place  to  narrate  the  long  struggles  between 
East  and  West  over  papal  supremacy,  and  ^tween 
the  Western  Councils®  and  the  popes  as  to  the 
seat  of  authority.  In  sum,  the  papacy  had  be- 
come virtually  an  absolutism  under  the  form  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  the  Reformers  (see 
below)  challenged  the  entire  system.  At  Trent  it 
was  decreed  that  unwritten  traditions  were  equal 
in  authority  with  the  written  Scriptures,  since  tney 
had  come  down  in  unbroken  succession  from  the 
apostles,  who  had  received  them  from  the  mouth 
of  Christ  Himself,  or  from  the  Holy  Spirit’s 
dictation ; that  the  OT  Apocrypha  is  canonicsJ ; 
that  only  the  Holy  Mother  Church  can  authorita- 
tively interpret  and  judge  the  true  sense  of 
Scripture,  limited  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Fathers ; that  the  Latin  Vnlgate  is  the  authentic 
form  of  Scripture  for  preaching  controversies,  etc.® 
Although  the  Holy  Spirit  was  supposed  to  preside 
at  the  sessions,  only  rarely  is  any  decree  made 
alluding  to  HU  prompting;^®  ana  the  question 
whether  the  pope  was  the  ultimate  repository  of 
tradition  wm  adroitly  evaded.  Bellarmine,  how- 
ever (t  1621),  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  word  of 
the  Church,  i,e.  either  of  a Council  or  of  the  pope 
teaching  ex  cathedra^  wsls  no  mere  word  of  man, 
liable  to  error,  but  in  some  mode  mode) 

God’s  word,  t.e.  put  forth  by  the  assistance  and 

fovemance  of  the  Holy  Spint.'^  The  papacy  of 
ins  DC.  (1846-78)  marks  the  enactment  of  that 
view.  HU  first  encyclical  (Nov.  1846)  asserted 
infallibility,  as  also  the  declaration  of  the  im- 
maculate conception  (1854)  ;^*  he  asserted  that  *la 
tradizione  sono  10,’  and  the  Vatican  Council,  while 
limiting  the  exposition  of  revelation  or  the  deposit 
of  faith  so  as  not  to  declare  new  doctrines,^*  pro- 
nounced it  as  a * divinely  revealed  dogma  ’ t^t, 

1 Clem.  Rom.  ad  Cor.  45 ; BamubM,  etc. 
s Of.  Did.  xL : Hennas,  Hand.  xL ; Barnabas,  160 ; cl. 
Harnack,  TU  ii.  128  L 

Siren,  adv.  Host.  m.  UL  18,  iv.  26.  2;  Cyprian,  de  Unit. 
Bed.  cb.  4. 

* Vincent  of  Iterine  (a.x>.  484),  Common,  ch.  2. 

B CL  artt.  Councils  and  Stnods,  vol.  iv.  p.  190  L,  Bislb  is 
THB  Chdrcb,  voL  iL  p.  690. 

« Bp.  1.  24. 

7 CL  John  Dam.  de  Fid.  Orth.  L 1,  iv.  16L 
s S.g.t  of  Constance,  1414-18 ; see  artt.  Councils  and  Stsodc 
vol.  iv.  p.  198,  OaliiICANISIc,  voL  vL  p.  161^. 

» Sees.  Iv.  V. 

10  Of.,  e.u.,  sees.  vf.  preL,  xxL  L 
11  De  Verb.  Dei,  lU.  10. 

u or.  Lord  Acton,  The  Hist,  of  Freedom  and  other  Essays, 
London,  1907,  p.  499;  W.  Ward,  The  Li/s  of  John  Hsnri 
(Cardinal  Hewman,  iL  295  fl. 

IS  Ds  Sod.  Christi.  ch.  Iv.S 
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‘ when  the  Roman  pontiff  speaka  ex  cathedra  . . . 
hy  the  Divine  assistance  promised  to  him  in  the 
hlessed  Peter  (Lk  22* *  is  usually  meant),  he 
possesses  that  power  of  infaJlibili^  with  which  the 
Divine  Redeemer  willed  that  His  Church  should 
be  furnished  in  defining  doctrine  on  faith  or 
morals.  . . . ’ ^ Thereby  ‘ the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Council  inf  alii  my  created  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Pope,  and  by  that  Act  died,*  * and 
the  teaching  office  of  the  Spirit  was  confined  to  the 
pope,  and,  Sirough  him,  tiie  Roman  hierarchy. 

IdnaATxniB. — See  ert-  OouKcniS  aitd  Stwods,  voL  Iv.  p.  208, 
%nd  add  H.  E.  Manning:,  Temporal  MUeion  pf  the  Holy 
Ohoetfi,  London,  1890 ; W.  Ward,  The  JMe  of  John  Henry 
Cardinal  Netoman,  2 vola,  do.  1912  ; G.  P.  Fisher,  HieL  of 
Chrittian  Doctrine^,  Edinburgh,  1807  (for  good  summary  of 
Feaaler's  esroositioD  of  the  dogina  of  InfalUbility) ; W.  P. 
Paterson,  2^  Ride  of  Faith^t  London,  1912,  oh.  L 

4*  The  Reformers  and  their  successors. — ^With 
the  Reformation  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in 
the  personal  experience  of  believers  was  brought 
into  the  foreground-  Both  the  formal^  and  the 
material  principles  of  the  Reformation  — the 
sufficiency  of  Scnpture  alone  without  the  accretion 
of  tradition,  and  justification  by  faith — were 
based  upon  the  illuminating  regenerating  opera- 
tions of  the  Spirit.  Scripture  had  its  authority, 
not  from  the  Church,  of  which  rather  it  was  the 
norm  and  touchstone,  but  ti’om  the  Holy  Spirit, 
for,  as  Luther  (1483-1646)  said,  it  was  * the  book, 
writing  and  word  of  the  Holy  Spirit,*  and  of  that 
he  was  certain,  because  *tne  Holy  Ghost  also 
writes  it  inwardly  in  the  heart.**  Of  that 
certainty,*  both  as  to  Scripture  and  as  to  the 
subjective  assurance  of  election,  Calvin  (1609-64) 
was  the  chidP  exponent.  It  was  a self-evident 
persuasion,  wrought  by  the  ‘ inward  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,°  lifting  the  mind  above  doubts, 
hesitations,  and  scruples  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
Scripture ; a persuasion  superior  to  reason,  needing 
no  external  arguments,  for  the  Spirit  that  spoke  in 
the  prophets  still  speaks  in  the  hearts  of  believers.* 
But  agmnst  the  Anabaptists  (g.v.),  who  claimed 
the  Spnit’s  inspiration  for  their  visions,  Calvin  and 
the  various  confessions  restricted  the  Spirit's  opera- 
tion to  the  Word  of  God,  and  thus  prepared  the 
way,  in  the  absence  of  a reasoned  theory  of  inspira- 
tion, for  the  later  Protestant  legalism,*  which  could 
assert  that  the  consonants  and  vowel  points  of 
the  Hebrew  OT  were  inspired.’  From  this  new 
Babylonian  bondage  to  the  letter  deliverance  came 
— ^to  the  heart,  with  the  spread  of  Pietism  {q,v.), 
under  Spener  (f  1705)  and  Francke  (t  1727),  who 
deeply  influenced  Moravianism,  and  thus  the 
Evangelical  Revival  in  England  under  Wesley,  and 
to  the  mind,  through  the  spread  of  Biblical 
criticism.*  That  the  Quakers  are  in  the  line  of  the 
Reformers,  notwithstanding  the  criticisms  of  John 
Owen  and  Richard  Hooker,  can  be  seen  from 
George  Fox’s  word  in  Lancaster  court-house  (1652) : 

*The  Holy  Soripturos  wer«  given  forth  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood, 
and  all  people  must  first  oome  to  the  Spirit  of  God  in  them- 
eelvee,  by  wmch  they  might  know  God  and  Ohriat.  of  whom  the 
prophets  and  apoeUes  learnt,  and  by  the  same  Spirit  know  the 
Holy  Scriptures ; for  as  the  Spirit  of  Ood  was  in  them  that  gave 
forth  the  Scriptures,  ao  the  same  Spirit  of  God  must  be  in 
all  them  that  oome  to  anderstand  the  Scriptures.'  9 

^ Of.  T.  Granderath.  ConetUutionee  HogmatieceSaeroe.  OScttm. 
Cone.  Vat.t  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1892,  pars.  11,  ' Const,  de  SocL*  iv.s ; 
the  decree  ie  given  fully  in  voL  iv.  p.  842o. 

* A.  Sabatier,  p.  6. 

* J.  Kdstlln,  lAiVurt  TJuol.*,  2 vols.,  Stuttgart,  1901,  IL  7,  Eng. 
tr.,  Philadelphia,  1897,  iL  226-268 ; Luther,  SdmvUliehe  WerkOt 
Erlangen,  1826-67,  rriil.  250. 

* See  art.  OsaTAiSTT  (Religious),  voL  iiL  p.  826 1 

8 Inet.  bk.  L ch.  viL  « 2^. 

« Of.  art  BinuoiiATRT,  voL  U.  p.  616  (/> 

7 Cons.  Helvet.t  1675,  art  2. 

8 Of.  £.  Beues,  Hist,  du  canon  dee  eainte  EerUuree^t  Strase- 
hurg.  1864,  cha.  xvi.-xvii. ; A.  Sabatier,  p.  204  L 

8 The  Journal  qf  George  Fox^  London,  1901 , L 188 ; see  also 
R.  Barclay,  Apology  for  the  Tr%ue  Chrietian  Religion^  London, 
1678,  prop.  iiL 


AlU  the  various  Protestant  types  agree  as  to  the 
need  for  the  Spirit’s  work  in  r^eneration,  but 
differ,  owing  to  their  anthropological  views  as  to 
the  extent  of  man’s  corruption,  concerning  the 
degree  of  this  influence  and  the  place  of  the  human 
element  in  salvation.  We  cannot  here  go  into  the 
details  distinguishing  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  and 
Arminians.^  Xuthers  beautiful  language  may  be 
taken  as  typical : 

believe  that  it  is  not  of  my  own  reason  or  by  my  own  strength 
that  I believe  In  Jesus  Christ  my  Lord : it  is  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  by  the  €k>6pel  has  called  me.  with  EUs  gifts  has  enlightened 
me,  through  genuine  faith  has  sanctified  and  sustained  me.  Just 
as  He  caUs.  gathers  together,  enlightens,  sanctifies,  and  sustains 
by  Jesus  Christ,  in  true  proper  faith,  all  Ohristendom.'S 

Both  Luther  and  Calvin  derive  much  from  Augus- 
tine’s doctrine  of  grace,  for  which  Calvin  preferred 
to  use  the  term  * Spirit  of  God,*  thus  avoiding  the 
nuance  of  quasi-physical  force  which  clings  to 
Augustine’s  thou^t  and  the  medisevsl  sacramental 
theory  of  grace.  He  more  closely  connected  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  Jesus  Christ : 

* The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  bond  by  which  Christ  elBcadously 
binds  ns  to  Hinu«lf,*  it  is  the  efficient  cause  of  salvation  oreav 
ing  faith  * by  which  he  (to.  the  believer)  receives  Christ,’  and 
* where  the  Spirit  illumines  to  faith  Christ  inserts  us  withm  His 
body  and  we  become  partakers  of  all  goods.'  8 

The  instruments  used  by  the  Spirit  are  the 
Word  of  God,  read  or  preached,  and  the  sacra- 
ments, which  are  regarded  as  * visible  words, 
pictures  of  the  word,  sigmfying  what  the  word 

Erocleums.**  The  retention  of  infant-baptism, 

owever,  scarcely  accords  with  the  condition  of 
Church  fellowship,  which  is  * principaliter  societaa 
fidei  et  Spiritus  sancti  in  cordibus,**  and  it  was 
leR  to  Ajiabaptists  and  Quakers  to  protest  against 
this  inconsistency.*  The  effect  of  the  Spirit’s 
working  is  faith,  defined  by  Calvin  as  ‘ a certain 
and  st^kdy  knowledge  of  the  Divine  benevolence 
towards  us,  revealed  to  our  minds  and  sealed  to 
onr  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit.*  ’ Personal  assur- 
ance as  a part  of  saving  faith,  emphasized  bj 
early  Reformers,*  was  ultimately  dropped  by  their 
successors,  though  revived  by  the  early  Methodists.* 
Human  co-operation  with  the  Spirit  in  inversion 
was  practically  denied  hy  the  deterministic  thought 
of  Luther'®  and  Calvin,  Melanchthon,  however, 
asserted  three  conjoint  causes  — the  Word,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  man’s  will  (the  latter  weakened 
hy  the  Fall),  and  initiated  the  controversy  over 
Synergism  {q.v.) ; hut  later  the  human  factor  had 
freer  play  witii  ethical  gain  in  the  doctrines  of 
Arminianism  and  Amyral^m  {qq.v.). 

As  regards  the  person  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
traditional  views  were  accepted  by  the  R^ormers, 
witihi  the  exception  of  the  Sooiitians,  who  revived 
Arianism  {q.v. ),  taking  the  ascriptions  of  personal 
activities  in  the  NT  as  figures  of  speech,  Eind  the 
Spirit  of  God  as  a property  of  God  without  hypos- 
tatization."  AJthougo  Socinianism  called  forth  a 
copious  literature  in  opposition,  the  arguments 
for  the  Spirit’s  personality  marked  no  advance 
upon  Patristic  discussions.'* 

Leaving  the  historical  confessional  formulation 
of  the  Spirit’s  person  and  work,  we  now  turn  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  an  experi- 
1 The  various  elements  in  their  Confessions  can  be  readily  seen 
in  J.  Q.  B.  Winer's  Doctrines  and  Confestione  <f  Christendom^ 
ed.  W.  B.  Pope,  Edinburgh,  1878. 

a Cat.  Min.^  art.  iu. ; see  also  R.  Otto.  Die  Aneohauvng  von 
dem  heiL  Geiste  bei  Luther,  Gottingen,  1898. 

* Inet.  bk.  m.  oh.  L 5ft  1,  4,  oh.  u.  ft  86.  ^ 

4 ApoL  Corf.  Aug.  art.  viL  ft  6 ; Inet.  rr.  xiv.  10, 17,  xvu.  10. 
8 Apol.  Corf.  Aug.  art.  vi.  ft  6. 

8 See  art.  Baptism,  voL  IL  pp.  400-406,  for  a fuller  discussion. 
7 Inst.  ni.  iL  7.  8 Of . Luther  on  CJal  2^8. 

8 Of.  W.  Cunningham,  The  Reformers  and  the  Theology  of  the 


Cat.  Raeov.  cap.  6,  qu.  12.  ^ . 

J8  0f.  Pearson,  Exposition  of  the  Creed,  London,  1669,  art 
viiL,  and  notes  In  voL  U.  pp.  269-262,  ed.  E.  Burton,  Oxford, 
*1847. 
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ence.  The  remaining  sections  will  treat  that  experi- 
ence, normally  as  eimiblted  in  liturgies  and  hymn- 
ology,  distinctively  and  neculiarly  as  manifested 
in  mysticism,  and  critically  in  the  light  of  modem 
philosophical  discussions  of  the  concept  of  person- 
ality. 

C The  Holy  Spirit  in  litoreies  and  hymnoloigy. 
— ^In  the  cultus  of  the  Christmn  Church  the  sSly 
Spirit  has  been  from  the  first  an  object  of  worship, 
with  His  appropriate  festival  of  Pentecost,^  special 
seasons  (as  baptism,  the  euchaiist,  anointing,  con- 
firmation, ordmation  [w-v.]),  when  His  presence 
and  operation  were  invoked,  and  distinctive  organs 
through  whom  He  was  mediated  to  the  Church. 
In  the  apostolic  age  the  eucharist  was  followed  by 
what  was  practically  the  celebration  of  His  ‘ real 
presence’  within  the  Church.*  His  operation  was 
represented  in  diverse  fashion ; as  a sanctifying 
influence  operating  as  a physical  force  upon  the 
waters  of  baptism,  and  expelling  the  dragon  there- 
from,* as  a mane  power  passing  through  the  oil  of 
unction  into  the  body  and  soul  of  the  anointed, 
imparting  divine  life,  removing  the  traces  of  sin, 
charming  away  invisible  evil  spirits,  producing 
gladness  and  making  men  ‘chrLsts.’*  Or  He 
comes  aslight,  and  the  baptized  become  * Illuminati  ’ 
and  ‘ see  tl^gs  beyond  man’s  ordinary  vision,’  * as 
a * seal,’  stamping  the  divine  image  upon  the  soul, 
giving  it  a ‘character,*  later  regarded  as  indelible,* 
which  served  as  a mark  of  identification  for  aiding 
angels  on  earth  and  the  last  Judgment  in  heaven, 
and  as  a potent  amulet  against  the  devil.''  At  the 
‘epiclesis*  in  the  eucharist  (j-o.)  His  coming 
shows  forth  (dvo^v^;),  changes,  and  sanctifies  the 
elements,*  and  the  prevailing  Greek  view  was  that 
thereby  the  holy  food  became  ‘the  medicine  of 
immortality.’®  At  the  laying  on  of  hands  in  con- 
firmation and  the  ordination  of  bishops,  presbyters, 
etc.,  the  Holy  Spirit  came  to  be  thought  of  as 
conveyed  by  pliysical  contact.'*  Yet  with  all  this 
materialistic  and  magical  terminology,  borrowed 
from  the  OX  and  mystery-religions,  the  religious 
instinct  prevented  the  more  spiritual  view  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  as  working  in  the  mind  and  conscience 
of  men  from  fading  ^together  away,  and  there 
were  never  wanting  voices  to  assert  that  the 
Spirit  was  not  tied  to  the  sacraments,  that  faith 
and  penitence  were  indispensable  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  that  the  agencies  who  conferred 
Him  were  not  fonted  but  only  ministerial,  and 
that  He  was  no  impersonal  gift  but  a living  l^ing. 
To  these  things  the  hymns  of  the  Church  universm 
give  ample  witness.  Passing  by  the  early^  doxolo- 

gles,  we  may  note  the  beauuful  expression  of  the 
pint’s  influence  in  the  recently  discovered  OdUa 
tmd  Psalms  of  Solomon  : " near  as  the  wings  of  a 
dove  to  its  brood  (28'^),  opening  the  soul  as  spring 
softens  the  hard  clods  (11),  playing  as  a harpist 
npon  the  soul  (6'~*),  prompting  praise  and  teaching 
His  ways  (36'**  3'^).  Another  Syrian  singer, 
Ephraem  of  Edessa  (c.  378),  warns  against  too 
much  scrutiny  as  to  the  Spirit’s  subsistence.  ‘ Love 

1 See  artt.  Fxstivalb  ahx>  Fasts  (OhristUaX  ^ol.  v.  p.  847, 
•Pentecost*  in  DC  A,  p.  1618  f. 

® 01.  L.  Duchesne,  Christian  Worship : its  Origin  and  Evdu^ 
Hon*,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1012,  p.  48. 
s Tertuuian,  do  BapL  v. ; 03Til  Jer.  Cat.  Z/oeL  iiL  8. 

4 Oyr.  Jer.  xx.  8,  xxL  Iff. ; Methodius,  Con.  viiL  8. 
fl  Justin  M&rt.  ApoL  i.  61  -.Oyr.  Jer.  xvL  16. 

6  Augustine,  eontra  Bp.  Farm.  iL  18 ; Cone.  Trid.  sess.  tU. 
• de  SaL  in  genere/  can.  ix. 

Oyr.  Jer.  xvii.  85,  L 2. 

8 AposL  Const.  vllL  12,  9 17 ; Oyr.  Jer.  xxiii.  7 ; Liturg.  Jacob. 
xxxii. ; Liturg.  Marc.  xvii. 

^8  Igriatius,  Bph.  20 ; Irensus,  Iv.  88. 1 ; Qrog.  Nys.  OraL  Cat. 

io  Tertullian,  do  Rss.  Cam.  8;  Qyprlan,  Bpp.  IxxUi.  7t 
(Oxford  ed-  Ixxiv.  71.);  pseudo-Oyprlan,  do  AUat.  8 ; Oyr.  Jer. 
xvi.  26 ; Apost.  Const.  vUl. ; Augustine,  do  Baj^  o.  Donat.  UL 
16 ; Catooh.  Rom.  part.  IL  ch.  lii.  qu.  24.  ed.  Florence,  1718 ; 
<.  Anglican  Prayer  Book  at  ordination  of  bishops. 

Ed.  J.  Rendel  HarrisS,  Oambridge,  1911. 

VOL.  XI. — 51 


the  brooding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  approach  not 
to  pry  into  Him.*'  The  Latin  hymn-wnters,  how- 
ever, did  not  hesitate  to  set  their  doctrines  to 
hymns,  the  dual  procession,  the  Spirit  as  the 
bond  of  the  Trinity,  as  the  mutual  love  of  the 
Godhead,  finding  frequent  expression.*  Impres5dve 
in  its  simple  majesty  is  the  solitary  line  of  the 
T«  Deism,  * Sanctum  quoque  Paraolitum  Spiritum  ’ ; 
and,  however  the  inclusion  of  the  Quicurrtque  Vtdt 
in  the  ^rvice-books  of  Western  Churches,  Roman 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  is  regarded,  it  at  least 
kept  in  the  foreground  the  personality  and  deity 
of  the  Spirit.  Two  noble  hymns  from  the  9tn 
and  11th  centuries — the  ‘Veni  Oeator  Spiritus* 
and  ‘ Veni  Sancte  Spiritus*  * — have  served  as  models 
for  most  modem  hymns  dealing  with  the  Spirit’s 
work  as  experienced  by  devout  believera  And, 
although  Ritschl’s  criticism  of  Lutheran  hymns  for 
Pentecost,  that  little  mention  is  made  of  tne  Spirit 
as  the  creator  of  a common  consciousness  and 
corporate  fellowship  within  the  Church  * and  ‘ a 
purely  individual  self -con templation  ’ is  dispro- 
portionately emphasized,  is  applicable  to  most 
hymns,  nevertheless  the  outburst  of  hymnody  has 
created  Churches,  stimulated  revivals,  overflowed 
ecclesiasticcd  boundaries,  and,  along  with  prayer, 
kept  the  Spirit’s  regenerating,  renewing,  consoling, 
teaching,  guiding  work  before  the  Church,  checked 
the  crass  materialism  which  ceremonialism  un- 
doubtedly fosters,  as  it  has  borne  witness  also  that 
the  Spirit  ever  indwells  the  Church.* 

6.  Mysticism  and  the  Holy  Spirit. — The  mystics 
in  their  quest  for  an  intense  awareness  of  the 
Divine  Presence  meet  with  a response  which  they 
interpret  as  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
upon  the  human  spirit.  Various  are  the  signs 
denoting  the  Spirit’s  activity— ecstasy ,*glossolaIy,' 
a fecunmty  of  ideas  which  faU  thick  and  fast  as 
snowflakes  on  the  mind,®  emotional  enthusiasm,® 
an  inflow  of  divine  love  strengthening  the  wUl,'®an 
accession  of  new  vigour  so  that  * the  operations  of 
the  soul  entirely  united  to  God,  are  all  divine,’ " 
and  especially  noble  fortitude  in  martyrdom.** 
More  generally  the  Spirit’s  coming  is  seen  in  the 
enhancement  of  the  mental  powers,  purging  ‘ the 
eye  of  the  soul  ’ ^ so  that  the  hidden  meaning  of 
Scripture  grows  plain'*  and  the  mysteries  of  Christi- 
anity become  clear.  Thus  Tertullian,  the  Mon- 
tanist,  claims  that  the  Paraclete  is  the  instltutor  of 
a new  discipline,  making  the  Catholic  faith  better 
known,  clearing  up  obscurities  and  equivocations 
in  Scripture,  and  reforming  the  intellect.'*  Origen 

t Seloet  Works,  tr.  J.  B.  Morris,  Oxford,  1847,  p.  400 1. 

8 Of.  PaullouB  of  Kola,  Nat.  9 ; Pradentius,  Cathom.  By.  6, 
T.  159;  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  in  H.  A.  Daniel,  Thosawrus 
Hvmnologieus,  Leipzig,  1841-66,  toL  iL  by.  90a. 

8 Ap.  Daniel,  i.  806,11  87. 

* Hist,  of  Christian  Doct.  of  JusiijicaNxm  and  Roeoncilia- 
Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  187^  p.  828. 

8 For  the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  littuyiee  of.  A.  J. 
Maclean,  Tho  Andont  Chxtroh  Ordors,  Oambridge,  1910,  ch. 
rU. ; Swete,  Tho  Holy  Spirit  in  tho  Ancient  Church,  p.  167  f. ; 
for  Anglican  Prayer  Book  cf . art.  * Holy  Spirit,’  In  Prayor-Book 
Dictionary,  ed.  G.  Harford,  etc.,  London,  1912;  cf.  art. 
•Hymnody,*  In  CS  viL  696 f.,  where  further  literature  is 
cited. 

8 Tertullian,  adv.  Marc.  ir.  22 ; of.  Plotinus,  JBnia.  n.  ix.  8 ff. ; 
Bernard,  de  Consid.  v.  IL 

7 Ignatius,  PhiL  7 ; cf.  exx.  in  O.  N.  Bonwetsch,  Goseh.  dos 
hlontanxsinus,  Erlangen,  1831,  p.  197  ff.  for  Montanlsm;  and 
artt.  Cakisaxos,  iRVTKa  and  thx  Oatbouo  Afobtouo  Ohurcb. 

8 Philo,  do  Migr.  Abr.  7 ; Mme.  Quyon,  Autobiography,  Eng. 
tr..  Bristol,  1778,  pt.  VL  ch.  2L 

8 Of.  John  of  Euysbroeck,  Vie  et  Gostos  (CBuvtos,  vol.  i.X 
Paris,  1909,  pp.  116, 119  ff.,  128. 

10  Augustine,  do  Spir.  ot  Lilt.  49,  on  Ro  50 ; Richard  of  SL 
Victor,  do  ConUmp.  ▼.  6. 

11  John  of  the  Orosa,  Montio  du  Mt.  Carmol,  French  tr., 

Paris,  1866,  iiL  I,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906,  ilL  1,  6. 

18  Cf.  Passio  Psrpetua  et  Folieitas  ; Eiisebius,  BB  v.  16  f. 

10  Of.  Olem.  Alex.  Pood.  L 6.  28;  Augustine,  Conf.  tU. 

8, 10. 

1*  Of.  art-  Aluwort. 

i«De  Monog.  2,  adv.  Prouc.  2,  do  Ros.  Cam.  68,  do  Vol. 
Virg.  1. 
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alleges  that  the  Spirit  enables  men  to  acquire  the 
gifts  of  learning,  wisdom,  and  knowledge.^  Cyril 
of  Jemsalem  points  ont  that  all  inteUectual  being^ 
even  the  archangels,  need  the  teaching  and  sancti' 
fying  influence  of  the  Spirit,*  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzns  claims  that  aid  in  the  formulation  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.*  Sometimes  merges 
Sire  received  in  the  mystic  state,  by  audition  or 
vision,  which  are  held  to  possess  objective  validity, 
and  to  continue,  if  not  supersede,  Scripture  revela- 
tion. But  a close  scrutiny  generally  reveals  that 
such  messages  have  some  oasis  in  Scriptnre,  or  are 
the  ofispring  of  auto-suggestion,  and  the  practiced 
judgment  of  the  Church  has  placed  such  communi- 
cations or  revelations  in  a place  below  canonical 
Scripture.  A recurring  feature  is  the  view  of  the 
Spirit  or  Paraclete  as  marking  the  consummating 
age  of  revelation — the  mature  stage,  the  OT  ana 
NT  being  respectively  the  childhood  and  youth 
of  religion.  We  meet  it  in  Montanism  as  it  pro- 
tests against  officialism  within  the  Church ; * in  the 
Middle  Ages  in  the  protest  against  sacramentarian- 
ism  of  Amalrio  of  Bena  (c.  1204)  and  Joachim  of 
Flore  (t  1202) — the  latter  the  only  prophet  outside 
canonical  Scripture  mentioned  oy  Dante* — ^who 
taught  the  supersession  of  the  sacraments  in  the 
age  of  the  Spirit;  at  the  Reformation,  when  the 
tn^oroughgoing  Reformers,  the  Anabaptists  (o.v.), 
set  the  inward  voice  or  word  of  the  Spirit  aoove 
the  outward  word  of  Scripture,  and  in  Puritan 
England  with  the  Quakers^ protest  against  sacra- 
ments, orders  clerical,  and  formal  religion. 
Usually  the  mystic  is  found  re-asserting  some 
neglected  or  forgotten  truth  of  religion  or  em- 
phasizing a onion  with  God  so  close  as  to  verge  on 
the  absorption  of  the  soul  in  God,  as  in  pantheism 
(^.u.),  and  intensity  of  emotion  is  taken  as  the 
sign  of  the  Spirit’s  presence.  All  movements  of 
the  soul  are  taken  as  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  and 
consequently  fanaticism  and  enthusiasm  have  been 
at  a premium.®  Yet,  beyond  question,  springs  of 
energy  have  been  unsealea  (cf . Catharine  of  Genoa, 
Mme.  Guyon),  an  exhilaration  of  Spirit  experienced, 
an  inbreaking  from  the  supersensible  world  appre- 
hended and  utilized,  which  have  started  revivals, 
lifted  the  Christian  Church  to  higher  levels  of 
sei‘vice  and  devotion,  and  prevented  (Christendom 
from  accepting  the  world  as  a closed  system  into 
which  new  streams  of  blessing  from  God  can  And 
no  entrance.  The  phenomena  of  revivals  especi- 
ally endorse  the  mystics*  claims : . 

*The  impulse  of  the  Qreet  Awakeziing^  America  18th  cent.) 
was  a theological  conviction  which  took  shape  in  fJonatbao; 
Edwards'  [o.v.]  mind,  a belief  in  the  immediate  acaon  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  upon  the  human  sooL'f 

Of  the  Spirit’s  working  the  mystics  have  no  doubt : 


* Whoso  hath  felt  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest 
Oannot  confound  nor  donbt  Him  nor  deny.*  * 


They  are  sure  that  they  have  reached  the  essence 
of  essences,  have  touched  the  ultimate  reality,  God. 
But,  when  they  are  asked  for  further  knowledge  of 
the  inner  life  of  the  Gk>dhead,  there  is  no  nresh 
knowledge  conveyed  over  and  above  the  Christian 
revelation.  The  Trinity  is  still  the  dispensational 
Trinity,  and,  though  Eckhart  and  John  of  Rnys- 
broeck  may  pass  beyond  that  Trhiity  into  the 
|stillen  Wiiste*  of  Uodhead,  the  secret  of  an 
immanent  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  remains  un- 
disclosed. And  orthodox  mystics,  as  Sta.  Teresa 


1 Ds  Princ.  L 1 ; cL  BasO,  ds  SanoL  «. 

* C<tt.  xvL  28. 

* Orof.  xli.  2S ; cf.  John  Smith,  SeUtt  DUocuruil^,  London, 
1821,  pp.  8ff.,  24. 

♦ TertullUn,  cU  F«L  Virg.  1,  ds  Uonog.  14,  ds  Pudio.  21 ; cf. 
Qreg.  Nm.  Or.  xlLch.lL 

a Per.  xtL  138fl. 

a Cf.  ut.  Extbcbiasts  (RsligionsX 
A.  V.  O.  Allen, «/,  Sawnr^.  Boston,  1889 ; cf.  J.  Bochsnan. 
Ojle*  and  Work  of  (As  Holy  SjnritP,  Edinburgh,  1844,  p.  402  f. 

• F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Saint  Patd,  London,  1867. 


and  St.  John  of  the  Cross, ^ fare  no  better.  Behind 
all  their  mnsings  we  catch  echoes  of  the  Augus- 
tinian-Scholastic  doctrine  that  the  Son  proceeds 
through  the  divine  intellect  and  the  Spirit  through 
the  divine  will* — echoes  which  make  mear  that^e 
human  mind  is  not  so  bare  and  empty  of  earthly 
reasonings  as  was  supposed.  Still,  tlie  mystics  of 
a speculative  turn  have  served  the  race  nobly 
by  their  scrutinv  of  the  cognitive  processes  in 
mysticism.  Eckhart’s  doctrine  • of  the  Funkelein 
— ‘the  likest  God  within  the  soul,*  ‘the  divine 
spark,’  in  which  all  other  faculties  of  the  soul  meet 
— as  the  meetingjplace  of  the  temporal  and  eternal 
world,  one  with  Grod  in  essence,  is  an  advance  on 
medlseval  ideas  of  nace  as  a magical  bestowal, 
lifts  human  nature  above  Augustinian  doctrines  of 
total  depravity,  prepares  the  way  for  the  Quaker 
doctrine  of  the  ‘Inward  Light,*  for  the  modem 
view  of  divine  immanence,  and  gives  a ground  for 
the  working  of  God  in  other  religions  besides 
Christianity.*  But  the  distinctive  feature  of  Christ- 
ian mysticism,  as  it  bears  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  U 
that  tne  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Son,  who  works  within  believers  and  brings  them 
into  the  state  of  sonship  to  God,  gives  an  assurance 
of  salvation  which  no  rationalism  can  shake,  and 
to  their  ‘ wondering  view  reveals  the  secret  love  of 
God.’® 

7.  Modem  philosophy  and  the  Holy  Spirit — 
The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  specific  theological  sense 
has  been  bat  little  discussed  in  modem  ^ilosophy. 
Spinoza  ([g'.v.]  1632-77),  it  is  tme,  examined  the 
Biblical  data  in  his  Tractatus  Theologico-PoliticuSy* 
but  scarcelypassed  beyond  the  mediaeval  Jewish 
view  of  the  Bmly  Spirit  as  the  spirit  of  prophecy, 
reduced  it  to  designate  the  contents  of  revmation 
or  simply  the  ethical  effects  which  He  produces  in 
men,  and  regarded  the  inner  witness  of  the  Spirit 
as  pure  presumption,  a product  of  prejudice  and 
p^ion,  reason  being  really  the  light  of  the  Spirit.'^ 
Hegel  (g.v.)  used  the  term  ‘ Holy  Spirit  * to  denote 
the  spirit  of  log^c,  but  the  resemblance  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  is  merely  nominal.  The  God  of 
Hegelianism  is  scarcely  personal,®  and  the  rOle  of 
the  Spirit  as  the  synthesis  of  a disJectio  process 
would  make  it  the  sole  and  supreme  reality  in  the 
Trinity,  and  the  Father  and  the  Son  inferior  to, 
and  mere  abstractions  from,  its  reality.*  The 
Geistesleben  of  Rudolf  Eucken’s  philosophy  labours 
under  the  difficulty,  common  to  idealistic  systems, 
of  showing  how  its  manifold  activities  are  ex- 
plicable without  a personal  substrate  or  subject, 
and  how  *an  abstraction*  can  be  ‘of  itself  the 
most  fruitful  of  realities,*  “ and,  though  God,  as  in 
speculative  theism,  is  regarded  as  ‘spirit,*  the 

1 Of.  Tho  InUrior  CaatlOj  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1906,  riith 
Maniions,  L 9 ; Tho  AicorU  of  Mt.  CarmA.  Eng.  tr.,  London, 
1906,  bk.  IL  ch.  29. 

9 Of.  Angxutine.  do  TVih.  xv.  27 ; Thomas  AqulnM,  .S^mmn 
Thtol.t  X.  qo.  xxvu. 

* Of.  W.  B.  Inge,  Chrigtian  Uystieitn^  (fiL).  London,  1900, 
p.  157  f . ; B.  M.  jonss,  StitdiM  in  Myttioal  BMgion^  da  1^, 

p.  281. 

< Cf.  artt.  IXBPiBATiov,  Possnsioif. 

® 8e«{farther,  artt.  HnnoiaM ; John  Owen,  TTorko,  ed.  W.  H. 
Qoold.  Edinburgh,  1860-85,  iv.  4-226 ; W.  P.  Paterson,  TAo  RxiU 
of  Paith\  ch.^;  F.  von  Hiigel,  Tho  MyaUoal  Element  oj 
Religion^  2 vols.,  London  snd  New  York,  1908 ; E.  Hemoan, 
The  Meanir^  and  Value  ef  KyetxtAem^,  London,  1916;  on 
Eokbart  eee  F.  Pfeiffer,  DetUeehe  Myetiker  dee  lUJdkrhunderUt 
Stuttgart,  1846-57,  il.  66,  L 2,  UO,  L 26,  66, 1.  22  f.  Akin  to  the 
expenenoe  of  the  mystice  is  that  of  great  poets  and  artists ; 
cf.  Dante,  Par.  L 18-88;  Milton's  Invocation,  Par.  Lost,  1. 
17-26;  Browning's  Oio«ru»,  iii-iv;  for  a ueeful  discussion  ct 
TAe  5piri(,  London,  1919,  Essay  vL  ‘The  Psychology  of  Inspira- 
tion ' (O.  w.  Emmet) ; W.  Maonelle  Dixon,  ‘Inspiration,*  in  HJ 
xii.  [1914]  609  ff.  See  artt.  Posssssioir. 

® Amsterdam,  1670. 

f Ohs.  L,  xL,  XT. 

* Of.  J.  Ward,  TAs  Realm  of  Ends,  Oambridn,  1911,  pp.  160, 
166,  n.L 

*J.  M.  £.  MaoTaggart,  Studiee  in  Hegelian  Cosmology, 
Cambridge,  1901,  i 218  S. 

10  F.  von  Htlgel,  HJ  x.  [1912]  669. 
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Holy  Spirit  as  an  inner  distinction  within  God  is 
not  discussed.  The  oritioal  analysis  of  self- 
consciousness,  which  is  distinctive  of  modem 
philosophy,  has  influenced  the  attitude  of  mind  as 
it  approaches  this  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Kantria"  epistemology,  with  its  limitation  of  the 
pure  reason  to  the  phenomenal,  has  restrained 
speculation  on  the  transcendental  factors  ex- 
perience in  religion,  and  fostered  agnosticism  in 
theology.  This  is  apparent  when  Kant  says,  ‘ We 
can  neitner  recognize  a super-sensible  object  within 
our  experience,  nor  exercise  an  influence  upon  it,* 
in  his  lUligion  innerhaXh  der  Grenzen  der  olossen 
VemunftS  in  the  Ritschlian  theology  with  its 
exclusion  of  metaphysics  from  theology  and  the 
meagre  attention  given  to  the  Holy  Spirit’s  work, 
andin  the  * religionsgeschichtliche * school  (Gunkel, 
Weinel,  Volz),  who  would  evaluate  the  phenomena 
of  the  Spirit’s  working  by  parallelism  with  heathen 
views  01  demons,  gods,  and  spirits. ‘ The  idealist 
reaction  against  Kant  (Fichte^  Schelling,  Hegel), 
bylexaminmg  the  Ego  in  cognition  and  volition,  has 
Sucidated  somewhat  the  meaning  of  personality. 
As  a result  the  traditional  interpretation  of  the 
Church,  whereby  personality"  is  constmed  in  terms 
of  substance  ana  accident,*  is  felt  to  be  inferior  to 
that  in  terms  of  self-conscious  spirit.  But  person- 
ality {q.v,)  as  yet  has  been  only  partially  eimlored, 
and  the  application  of  one  mystery  to  another  can 
hardly  bring  much  light  to  the  mind.*  When 
applied  to  the  Trinity,  speculation  can  help  us  to 
conceive  the  timeless  relation  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son  as  mutually  subject  and  object,  but 
furnishes  little  explanation  why  a third  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  Augustinian  interpretation  of  the 
Spirit  as  the  mutual  bond  between  the  Father  and 
the  Son  merely  gives  a relation,  and  a relation  is 
not  necessarily  a person.*  Even  the  analysis  of 
the  religious  consciousness  affords  little  help^  for  to 
practical  experience  the  indwelling  of  Christ  and 
the  incoming  of  the  Spirit  cannot  be  differentiated.* 
In  view  of  these  facts,  not  to  mention  the  divided 
state  of  Christendom,  the  stagnancy  of  thought  in 
the  Eastern  Church,  and  the  standardization  of 
Aquinas’s  theology  by  the  Roman  Church,  the 
likelihood  of  any  ecclesiastical  reformulation  of  the 
doctrine  is  very  remote.  The  tendency  of  modem 
philosophy  to  postulate  the  metaphysical  reahty  of 
spirit  has  also  influenced  theological  thought  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit.  In  thw  view,  spirit  is 
* a substantial,  yet  immaterial,  entity,*  ^ a synonym 
of  mind  as  the  substrate  of  consciousness,  whether 
in  the  individual  or  in  a society.  This  usage  is 
akin  to  that  of  the  Logos  in  Greelc  philosophy,  and 
meets  us  in  the  Zeitgeist  of  modem  speech.  It  is 
of  value  in  so  far  as  it  supposes  consciousness  as 
a quality  of  spirit,  and  points  the  inadequacy  of 
representing  mental  phenomena  in  terms  of  matter 
and  force.  But,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  the  collective  spirit  which 

animates  the  collective  me  of  believers,*  it  does 
less  than  justice  to  thepersonal  activities  ascribed 
by  Scripture  to  the  Holy  Spirit  and  repeats  the 
Sabellian  heresy.  The  religious  instinct  can 

1888. 

■ v/i.  ’ AuaKnasian  . xmou,  ■•■•yy  8,  XXXVliL  8, 

Thomu  Aquinu,  Summa  i-  qu.  xxix. 

* Of.  W.&nd»y,  ChristoUigies.  AnderU  and  Jfod<m,  Oxfoi^ 
1910,  p.  168  f.,  for  the  subliminal  self  ae  * the  sphere  tte 

IMvine  Spirit  works  ; and  cf.  H.  B.  Mackintosh,  In  BxpT  xxL 
(1909-101  668  fl.  and  art.  OoHSCiousintss,  voL  Iv.  P- 63  f. 

» Of.  D.  W.  Forrest.  TAe  Christ  of  History  andof  SxpsrxsncsT, 
Edinburgh,  1914,  p.  210 f.  _ . 

« Of.  J.  Denney,  The  Christian  DooL  BseoneUxatum,  London, 
1917,  pp.  808-812. 

T J.  D< 


acquiesce  in  no  impersonal  principle  or  transitory 
modality,  and  any  interpretation  of  the  Spirit 
which  falls  short  of  ascribing  personal  consciousness 
to  Him  makes  Him  cease  to  be  an  object  of  adora- 
tion and  worship.^  From  the  criticism  of  self- 
consciousness  and  the  narratives  of  mystical  ex- 
jperiences  certain  conclusions  ni^  be  drawn — as 
Ilshat  the  Spirit  is  known  only  in  His  working,  and 
not  in  Himself ; that  it  is  dimcult  to  represent  His 
] personality  to  the  mind,  since  He  is  manifested  in 
uhe  gifts  which  He  confers  without  the  medium  of 
a physical  body ; that  His  presence  is  apprehended 
in  the  light  that  He  brings  rather  than  in  what  He 
is;  that  what  lends  precision  to  the  idea  of  the 
Spirit  is  to  be  sought  m the  character  and  life  of 
Jesus,  God’s  Son,  whose  Spirit  He  is;  that  His 
individuality  is  suppressed  in  His  mission  to  glorify 
the  Son  (Jn  16^*);  and  that  the  organism  Bfe 
indwells,  through  which  His  operations  are  mani- 
fested, owing  to  the  divided  state  of  the  Christian 
Church,  is  but  dimly  apprehended  as  the  Body  of 
Christ,  *the  Temple,  the  Habitation  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.* 

On  the  whole  question  of  the  Spirit’s  personality 
and  the  difficulty  of  its  expression  we  cannot  better 
the  language  of  owete : 

* The  ides  of  the  One  Undivided  Essence,  subeisting  eternally 
after  a t^ee-fold  manner  and  in  a three-fold  relation,  finds  but 
very  psotial  oorrespondenoies  in  the  nature  of  man  or  in  any 
finite  nature.  Wlien  we  try  to  express  it  in  precise  language, 

is  neoeesaxily  at  fault : the  **  hypostasis  ’ of  we 
the  **  persona  ” of  the  practical  West,  are 

.in  the  things  of  God  we  speak  as  children, 

continae  to  do  so  until  that  wnich  is  perfect  is 

come."  Tet  our  imperfect  terms  represent  eternal  verities. 
The  currency  may  be  case,  but  it  serves  for  the  time  to  circu- 
late amongst  men  the  riches  of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself. ' * 

* Trasumanar  signiflcar  psr  verba  non  si  poria ; i>er6 1’  esemplo 
basti  a oui  esperienza  graxia  serba.'* 

LimjiTUSJL->The  following  may  be  consulted  : L Gsnsral, 
— Histories  of  Doctrine  by  G.  P.  Fisher^,  Edinburgh,  1897 ; 
K-  R-  Hagcnbach,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1880,  L 171-170,  886-871; 
F.  L^fs,  Lsitfaden^,  Halle,  1906;  R.  Seeberg,  Lshrbueh^, 
2 vols.,  Leiptig,  1908 ; M.  Kihler,  Wisssnseha/t  der  ehrist^ 
liehsn  Lshrs^,  do.  1906  ; B.  H.  Streeter  and  others,  The 
J^ritj  London,  1919. 

IL  PartICULAIL — G.  Smeaton,  The  Dodrine  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  Edinburgh,  1882 : K.  F.  Ndsgen,  Der  hsUigs  Gsist,  sein 
IFeem  und  die  Art  seines  Wirkens,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1906-07 ; 
W.  L.  Walker,  The  Spirit  and  the  Inoamation^  Edinbui^, 
1901,  and  The  Holy  Spirit,  London,  1907 ; A.  C.  Downer,  The 
Mission  and  Admirnstration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Edinburgh, 
Supreme  Leader,  Boeton,  1000; 

elUng  Spirit,  London,  1911  (oon- 

tidns select  bibliography);  A.  L.  Humphries,^!*^ Hofy 
in  Faith  and  Eapenenee,  do.  1911;  - — • 


our  terminoloi^  is 
philosophical  Bast,  the 
alike  Inadequate 
and  we  shall 


Mission - - 

1009 ; F.  B.  Denio,  The  Supreme  Leader,  Boeton, 

W.  T.  Davison,  The  IndxoeUing  Spirit,  London,  1911  (con- 

- ‘ ' luiMhiies,  The  Holy  Spirit 

in  Faitn  ana.  jsxperxenoe,  up.  ivjjl  ; w.  li.  G.  Thomas, 
Holy  S^rit  of  God,  do.  1918;  C L.  Slattery,  The  Light 
WUkin,  do.  1916. 

lli.  PsiLOSOPmOAL—C.  F.  D’Arcy,  Idedlitm  and  Theology, 
London,  1899,  and  art.  ‘Trinity  * In  dCQ  ; W.  Adams  Bro^, 
The  Trinity  and  Modem  Thought,  n.p.,  1908 ; J.  Caird,  Pundor 
mental  Ideas  of  Christianity  (Gifford  Lectures),  2 vols., 
Glasgow,  1899,  fact  xix. ; C.  C.  Everett,  Theism  and  (As 
CAnetion  Fai(A,  New  York,  1909.  „ « . „ 

Iv.  Oh  Ritsosliahjsm  ahd  tbs  Holy  Spirit— A.  E. 


Pneuma.' 

R.  Biech  Hoyle. 
SPIRIT  CHILDREN.— Different  views  may 
be  accepted  as  to  the  nature  of  primitive  religion, 
magic,  and  their  relations  to  eaon  other  ; but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  among  the  lower  races  the  subjec^ 
matter  of  magico-religious  practices  and  ideaa  is 
largely  taken  from  fundamental  or^nic  functions 
ana  cnses  of  life.  Food,  matters  of  sex,  economio 
activities  on  the  one  hand,  birth,  puberty,  marriage, 
death  on  the  other,  are  all  associated  with  ritual 
I Of.  Robert  Hall’s  experience  described  in  the  memoir  Iw 
Olinthus  Gregory,  prefix^  to  Hall’s  Works,  London,  1846, 1.  82. 

« Ohuroh  Congress,  Exeter,  London,  and  DerbyjJ894,  p.  894 ; 
see,  further,  arL  Psssokautt;  A.  E.  Oarvie,  The  Chrutian 


'ewey,  in  DPhP  il.  808a. 


128;  cf. 
l,liL  28; 

Rseoneiliar- 


Mon,  E^g.  to.,  Edinburgh,  1900,  8tef. 


The  Person  of  Jesus  CAritt,  London,  1912,  pp.  - - . 

Webb,  Problems  in  the  Relations  cf  Ood  and  Man,  do.  1911t 
p.278f. 

» Dante,  Par.  1.  70-72. 
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and  "belief  in  the  majority  of  native  oommnnitiea. 
Death  is  perhaps  the  most  important  f^t  among 
those  with  whi(m  primitive  rittud  and  belief  are  con- 
cerned. The  opposite  gate  of  life  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  probably  the  least  prominent.  Though 
there  is  no  native  community  which  does  not 
peculate  about  what  happens  to  a man  after  his 
d!^th,  only  very  few  seem  to  have  any  ideas  as 
to  when  and  how  life  comes  into  existence.  ^ There 
is,  however,  a type  of  belief  which  deals  with  this 
problem  and  attempts  to  define  the  nature  and 
condition  of  a person  before  birth.  Using  a term 
introduced  by  Spencer  and  Gillen  and  adopted  by 
Frazer,  we  can  apply  the  name  ‘ spirit  children  * to 
such  unborn  bemgs  waiting  to  come  into  this 
world. 

As  far  as  is  at  present  known,  the  ethnographical 
area  of  this  type  of  belief  is  restricted  to  portions 
of  Australia  and  Melanesia.  The  ideas  of  the 
Central  and  Northern  Australian  tribes  about 
spirit  children  are  most  definite  and  detailed,  and 
we  possess  an  excellent  account  of  them  in  the 
wor^  of  Spencer,  and  of  Spencer  and  Gillen. 

I.  Aninta. — ^The  Arunta,  who  inhabit  the  Alice 
Springs  district  of  Central  Australia,  are  the  tribe 
among  whom  this  type  of  belief  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Spencer  and  Gillen.  Their  ideas  may 
be  descrioed  somewhat  in  detail  as  a typical 
example.  The  Arunta  believe  that  in  remote 
times  their  tribal  hunting-bounds  were  peopled 
by  half-human,  half-animal  beings,  whom  they 
call  alckeringa  (o.v.),  and  from  whom  the  members 
of  the  present  tribe  are  descended.  These  mythical 
ancestors  were  endowed  with  powers  not  possessed 
by  their  descendants.  They  roamed  about  the 
country  in  companies,  whose  members  belonged  to 
the  same  totem,  and  performed  various  aeeds, 
mainly  magical  ceremonies.  As  a rule,  in  associa- 
tion with  eveiy  important  ceremony,  they  left 
traces  in  the  mrm  of  natui’al  features,  such  as 
water-holes,  rocks,  grottos,  or  creeks.  Many  of 
the  tribal  traditions  are  concerned  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  alcheringa  ancestors  came  to  be 
associated  with  definite  localities,  scattered  over 
the  tribal  territory  and  marked  by  some  striking 
feature.  At  some  such  places  the  ancestors  simply 
performed  a ceremony,  and  afterwards  continued 
their  wanderings ; at  others  they  passed  under- 
ground, leaving  behind  their  b<Mie8  or  part  of 
thmr  bodies,  or  else  they  went  down  into  the  earth, 
spirit  and  body  together.  Bub  at  eveiy  such  spot 
they  left  behind  a number  of  spirit  children 
{erathipa  or  ratajpa).  These  spirit  <^ldren  live  in 
the  totomio  centre,  awaiting  reincarnation. 

M&turally  many  details  of  these  beliefs  are  hax^  and  Indefinite, 
raiying  according  to  the  section  of  the  tribe,  the  tribal  status 
and  IntelUgenoe  of  the  individual  native,  and  many  other  dr- 
otunstanoes.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  In  this  matter,  as 
in  every  native  belief,  only  the  broad  outline  of  the  idea  is  fixed 
and  definite.  'Vmhin  this  a certain  latitude  is  left  to  the  indi- 
vidual mind,  for,  although  ritual,  custom,  and  myth  cause  the 
main  points  and  many  details  of  unwritten  native  traditioD  to 
become  uniform  and  rigid,  concerning  other  details  there  may 
be  several  currents  of  tradition. 

Thus  the  relation  of  the  alcheringa  ancestor  to  the  spirit 
ohUd  {erathipa)  is  not  very  clear.  It  seems  that  in  some  oases 
ths  ancestor  is  imagined  by  the  natives  to  have  been  trans- 
formed into  the  sphit  ohUd  ; in  other  cases  the  latter  is  con- 
ceived by  them  as  emanating  from  the  alcheringa  ancestor. 
In  some  Instances  it  teems  that  a number  of  qpirlt  children  are 
descended  from  one  mythical  individusi.  Yet  the  idea 
remalne  stable  through  every  variation  in  belief,  that  every 
spirit  ^lild  is  defimtely  related  to  one  individual  aloheringa. 
and  that  the  man  into  whom  this  spirit  child  develop  will 
inherit  his  totemio  character  from  the  alcheringa  ancestor  and 
be  aaeoclated  with  the  latter's  bull-roarer. 

The  nature  of  the  spirit  children  seems  to  be  & 
point  on  which  the  opinions  of  the  natives  vary. 
Most  generally  they  are  regarded  as  fully  developed 
babies,  male  or  female,  endowed  with  life.  They 
are  invisible  to  ordinary  men,  bnt  can  be  seen  by 
certain  magicians. 


There  are  also  several  opinions  on  record  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  spirit  child  enters  the 
body  of  a woman,  who  can  Itocome  pregnant  only 
if  she  passes  near  the  totemio  centre,  the  place  of 
the  erathipa.  Am  erathipa  may  enter  her  womb 
through  her  flank,  or  an  alcJieringa  ancestor  associ- 
ated with  the  totemic  centre  may  throw  a diminu- 
tive bull-roarer  at  the  woman,  which  enters  her 
body  and  becomes  a child.  The  spirit  child  is 
probably  associated  or  identified,  in  the  ideas  of 
the  natives,  with  the  bnll-roarer.  Again,  the 
natives  will  affirm  that  in  some  cases  the  alcheringa 
ancestor  himself  enters  the  body  of  a woman  and 
becomes  a child.  These  cases  are,  as  the  natives 
affirm,  very  rare,  and  they  can  easily  be  diagnosed, 
since  children  conceived  m this  manner  have 
hair  and  blue  eyes. 

Another  point  in  which  the  Arunta  seem  to  have 
no  very  detidled  and  definite  views  is  the  reincarna- 
tion of  human  beings.  After  an  alcheringa  ancestor 
has  produced  an  erathipa  which  enters  a woman 
and  oecomes  a living  individual,  the  question 
arises.  Whither  does  his  spirit  or  life  principle  go 
after  death  ? Is  it  destroyed,  or  is  it  again  changed 
into  an  erathipa^  There  is  a belief  among  the 
Ajrunta,  recorded  by  the  missionary  C.  Strehlow, 
according  to  which  the  spirits  of  the  dead  go  to  an 
island,  where  they  live  a kind  of  replica  of  their 
earthly  life  and  then  are  finally  destroyed  and 
return  to  this  world  no  more.  According  to  this 
belief,  an  individual  sooner  or  later  ceases  to 
exist,  and  there  is  no  reincarnation.  Spencer  and 
Gillen  make  no  explicit  statement  as  to  the  exist- 
ence among  the  Arunta  of  beliefs  in  the  reincarna- 
tion of  human  beings.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
two  authors  found  definite  views  concerning  re- 
incarnation among  the  tribes  living  all  around  the 
Arunta,  and  it  seems  more  than  plausible  to 
assume  that  the  belief  in  reincarnation  does  exist 
among  this  tribe.  Here  again  it  must  be  empha- 
sized that  the  existence  of  variations  in  belief,  of 
contradictions,  or  even  of  two  mutually  exclusive 
beliefs  in  the  same  tribe,  is  by  no  means  an  excep- 
tional occurrence. 

2.  Other  Australian  tribes. — Only  a few  words 
need  be  said  atout  the  other  Australian  tribes 
among  whom  similar  beliefs  have  been  found  by 
Spencer  and  by  Spencer  and  Gillen.  Thus  the 
tribes  living  to  the  south  of  tlie  Arunta  believe  in 
the  existence  of  spirit  children,  derived  from 
mythical  totemio  ancestors.  These  spirit  children 
enter  into  women  and  become  human  beings. 
Again,  esLch  human  individual  returns  after  death 
to  the  state  of  a spirit  child  and  reincarnates  as  a 
new  earthly  life.  At  each  reincarnation  the  sex 
of  the  individual  changes. 

Among  the  Warramunga,  a tribe  living  to  the 
north  of  the  Atrunta,  all  the  spirit  children  emanate 
from  one  ancestor.  Human  beings  again  become 
spirit  children  after  death  and  reincarnate. 
Ainong  some  other  tribes  of  that  region  similar 
beliefs  exist,  with  the  exception  that  women  are 
not  supposed  to  reincarnate,  i.e.  a woman’s  spirit 
ceases  to  exist  after  her  death. 

Among  the  tribes  of  the  Northern  Territo^, 
investigated  by  Spencer,  the  same  type  of  belief 
has  been  found  in  a definite  form.  Tliese  natives 
also  affirm  that  companies  of  mythical  ancestors 
roamed  about  the  country  and  that  a number  of 
spmt  children  emanated  from  them.  These  spirit 
children,  associated  with  totemic  centres,  enter 
the  bodies  of  women  and  become  human  beings. 
Dead  men  become  spirit  children  and  are  born 
again,  the  sex  of  the  individual  alternating  at 
each  rebirth.  Every  individual  in  the  tribe  can  be 
traced  to  a particular  totemic  ancestor,  and  efiwh 
man  bears  a name  that  indicates  this  relationship. 
In  one  of  these  tribes,  the  l^kadu,  there  is  an 
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interestmg  belief  showing  that  the  natives  have 
the  idea  of  a kind  of  spiritual  continuity  between 
the  various  reincarnations  of  the  same  individual 
ancestor.^ 

3.  Melanesia. — The  belief  in  spirit  children,  as 
known  to  exist  in  certain  districts  of  Melanesia,  is 
much  leas  definite  th^  among  the  Australian 
natives.  W.  H.  R.  Rivers  has  found  among  the 
natives  of  Banks  Islands  (Southern  Melanesia)  the 
belief  that  in  some  cases  pregnancy  is  caused  by  an 
animal  of  supernatural  character  * entering*  the 
body  of  a woman.  The  natives  consider  this 
incarnation,  not  as  a material,  but  as  a spiritual 
act,  and  the  'supernatural  animal*  cannot  be 
classed  as  a spirit  child,  unless  we  give  this  term 
a much  broader  meaning.  Moreover,  this  form  of 
conception  is  believed  to  take  place  only  in  excep- 
tionai  cases,  so  that  it  cannot  be  considered  a 
general  theory  of  reproduction.  It  shows  there- 
fore very  little  resemblance  to  the  Australian 
beliefs.  The  | supernatural  animal*  stands  in  no 
relation  to  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  consequently 
these  natives  cannot  be  said  to  believe  in  re- 
incarnation. 

A general  theory  of  birth  showing  a distinct 
affinity  to  the  Australian  beliefs  has  been  found 
among  the  Melanesians  who  inhabit  the  Trobriand 
archipelago  off  the  north-east  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
These  natives,  who,  like  the  Australian  aborigines, 
are  ignorant  of  pnysiological  paternity,  believe 
that  pregnancy  is  caused  by  a spirit,  who  inserts 
an  embryonic  oaby  {toaiatoaia)  into  the  womb  of  a 
woman.  Bach  toaiatoaia  is  moreover  a metamor- 
phosis of  an  individual  spirit.  Every  human 
being  goes  after  death  to  the  island  of  tne  spirits, 
where  he  lives  through  another  existence,  very 
much  like  that  which  he  lived  in  this  world. 
After  a time  he  undergoes,  of  his  own  free  will,  a 
transformation ; he  shrinks  into  a toaiawaia, 
which  the  natives  imagine  to  be  just  like  an 
embryo.  Then  another  roirit — as  a rule  a female 
one— takes  the  spirit  child  and  carries  it  to  the 
village,  where  she  inserts  it  into  the  body  of  one 
of  her  near  relatives.  All  these  individuals — the 
spirit  child,  the  ministering  spirit,  and  the  pros- 
pective mother — are  invariably  of  the  same  totemic 
clan ; in  fact  they  are  always  near  relatives  in  the 
cognate  line.  Tnere  are  several  variants  of  this 
belief : thus  some  natives  affirm  that  the  spirit 
child  is  not  an  embryo,  but  a diminutive,  invisible 
being  of  nondescript  character,  and  that  it  is  not 
inserted  into  a woman  by  another  spirit,  but  floats 
amidst  the  foam  of  the  sea  and  enters  the  girls 
while  they  are  bathing  in  salt  water.  Again, 
some  natives  deny  reincarnation  : each  spirit,  after 
a prolonged  existence  in  the  nether  world,  finally 
dies.  According  to  this  version,  the  spirit  children 
^ontaneously  come  into  being  somewhere  on 
Tama,  the  island  of  the  dead. 

4.  Summary. — Summing  up  the  above  data,  we 
may  conclude  that  the  following  ideas  are  charac- 
teristic of  the  belief  in  spirit  children:  (1)  the 
spirits,  or  vital  principles,  of  men  to  be  bom  exist 
in  a definite  state  before  entering  life;  (2)  they 
pass  into  life  by  entering  or  being  mserted  into  the 
womb  of  a woman  ; the  only  cause  of  pregnancy  is 
the  entry  of  a spirit  child  into  a woman’s  body ; 
(3)  sexum  intercourse  stands  in  no  causal  relation 
to  pregnancy ; (4)  spirit  children  are  a transforma- 
tion 01  previous  human  or  mythical  beings,  who 
thus  become  reincarnated.  The  belief  in  spirit 
children  involves  the  ideas  of  reincarnation  or  of 
the  continuity  of  life. 

The  beliefs  in  question  are  closely  connected 
with  the  problem  of  totemism  iq.v.),  and  they 
play  an  important  part  in  J.  G.  Frazer’s  attempt 

1 Spencer,  If  alive  Tribes  <if  the  Northern  Territory,  pp.  270- 
274. 


to  solve  this  problem.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
closely  associated  with  the  ignorance  of  physical 
fatherhood,  which  has  left  a distinct  imprint  on 
the  folklore  of  primitive  and  civilized  races. 

Litb&atuu. — ^The  standard  works  by  W.  B.  Spencer,  and  by 
W.  B.  Spencer  and  F.  J.  QlUen,  are  the  most  important  sources 
tor  the  Australian  beliefs  in  question : Spencer-GUlen,  The 
Native  7}ribes  of  Centred  Aunralia,  London,  1899,  ch.  iv.  p. 
112ff.,  esp.  119-127,  The  Northern  Tribes  of  Centra  Australia, 
do.  190A  np.  140-148,  150-168,  170;  W.  B.  Spencer.  Native 
Tnbes  of  the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia,  do.  1914,  index, 
s.v.  * Spirit  children.'  The  work  of  C.  Strehlow  (Die  Aranda- 
und  LorUjaSt&mme  <n  Zentral-Australien,  so  far  pta.  L-4v., 
Frankfort,  1907-18)  contains  valuable  additions  in  detail,  but  no 
new  essential  features.  The  claims  of  this  author,  who  worked 
after  Spencer  and  Gillen  and  had  their  achievements  to  guide 
him.  to  have  corrected  his  predecessors*  discoveries  on  certain 
vital  points  are  evidently  due  to  Strehlow's  failure  to  grasp  the 
tntrinsio  complexity  of  native  beliefs. 

The  Melanesian  sources  are : W.  H.  R.  Rivers,  * Totemism 
in  Polynesia  and  Melanesia,’  JRAI  xxxix.  (1909]  156  ff.  ; 
B.  Malinowski,  'Boloma:  the  Spirits  of  the  Dead  in  the 
Trobriand  Islands,' J/td/  xlvi  [1916]  858  ff. 

J.  G.  PrsLxer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  4 vols.,  London, 
1910,  and  E.  S.  Hartland,  PrimUive  Paternity,  2 vols.,  do. 
1909,  deal  theoretically  with  this  problem. 

B.  Malinowskl 

SPIRITISM. — Spiritism  (or  spiritualism)  may 
be  d^ned  as  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  com- 
municate with  the  * spirits  * of  the  dead  so  as  to 
receive  from  them  intelligent  messages  and  proofs 
of  their  identity  and  survival,  and  as  the  study 
and  practice  of  so  doing.  Thus  defined,  spiritism 
is  of  immemorial  antiquity  and  universal  distribu- 
tion ; it  has  always  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence on  religions  and  philosophies,  and  has  affected 
conduct,  though  not,  apparently,  to  the  extent 
which  its  theoretic  importance  would  seem  to 
warrant.  Spiritism  naturally  has  a strong  attrac- 
tion lor  those  who  have  suffered  bereavement, 
while  their  sense  of  loss  is  poignant ; but  the  spirit- 
world  is  also  a source  of  repulsions  and  an  object 
of  dread,  and  as  a rule  this  view  of  it  prevails  over 
its  attraction.  So  the  religions  hedge  it  round 
with  powerful  tabus,  and  endeavour  to  monopolize 
and  regulate  spiritistic  practices  so  as  to  render 
them  harmless  or  nugatory ; the  philosophies  also 
mostly  labour  to  show  that  there  can  be  no  scien- 
tific knowledge  of  the  spirit-world.  This  conten- 
tion is  more  or  less  justified  by  the  fact  that 
spiritism  is  much  older  than  science ; it  embodies 
a large  number  of  primitive  ideas  and  supersti- 
tions, and  concerns  itself  with  a mass  of  oosenre 
and  elusive  phenomena  which  science  has  neglected 
or  put  aside,  because  they  did  not  seem  capable  of 
complete  scientific  explanation.  They  impress  the 
popular  mind,  however,  and  spiritism  has  contrived 
to  combine  them  in  a more  or  less  coherent  inter- 
pretation. This  interpretation  is  essentially  pre- 
Bcientific,  but  it  has  nevertheless  shown  considerable 
capacity  to  develop  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
the  time. 

The  natural  starting-point  for  this  development 
is  the  world- vdde  notion  of  ‘spirit*  or  soul — the 
‘ breath  * which  animates  the  body  and  is  its  prin- 
ciple of  life.  This  notion  is  easily  suggested,  not 
only  by  the  apparently  supernormal  experiences 
to  be  mentioned,  but  by  the  familiar  ^blts  of 
sleeping  and  dreaming.  Accordingly  the  spirit  is 
conceived  as  detachame  from  the  bony  and  capable 
of  wandering  about  at  large  while  its  ovruer  is 
asleep  or  entranced.  It  Is  not,  however,  neces- 
sarily regarded  as  the  real  man.  In  the  Homeric 
eschatology,  e,g.,  the  real  man  {air 6s)  is  the  body, 
and  is  devourea  by  birds  and  dogs,^  while  the  souls 
which  descend  into  Hades  are  devoid  of  intelli- 
gence, until  they  are  enabled  to  materialize  them- 
selves again  by  drinking  the  blood  of  Odysseus’s 
saorlflce.*  Bemg  thus  cuready  independent  of  the 
body  during  life,  the  spirit  naturally  survives  at 
death  and  becomes  a ‘ ghost,*  all  the  more  formid- 
able for  being  endowed  with  undefined  powers, 
i7Ll.8f.  aod.xI.  168. 
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and  with  a tendency  to  linger  among  its  familiar 
haunts,  especially  if  it  is  not  ‘ laid*  by 
burial  rites.  Their  h^kering  to  return  to  bodily 
existence  renders  * spirits  * capable  of  obsessions, 
i.e.  of  occupying  and  using,  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently, any  bodies  into  which  they  can  find  admis- 
sion. The  owner  of  a body  so  receptive  of  roint 
influence  then  becomes  a natural  inter mediar3r 
between  this  life  and  spirit-life,  a * medicine-man 
or  priest ; in  modern  spiritist  phraseology  he  is 
teohnically  called  a ‘ medium.*  Moreover,  whereas 
a spirit  was  originally  supposed  to  produce  effects 
in  ^drtue  of  its  own  powers,  the  tendency  in  modem 
spiritism  is  towards  a subtler  theory  which  regards 
tne  presence  of  a medium  ea  alw^s  necessary, 
even  where  it  is  not  recog^nised.  The  ranty  of 
mediumship  and  lack  of  mediumistic  quality  can 
then  be  used  to  explain  why  so  few  ‘see  ghosts* 
and  have  abnormal  experiences,  and  why  pheno- 
mena attributable  to  * spirits  * are  on  the  whole  rare 
everywhere.  , , , ^ 

The  theory  of  mediumship  and  the  idea  of  using 
a code  of  signals  for  spelling  out  <»mmunications 
are  the  two  chief  developments  which  characterize 
what  is  called  ‘ modem  spiritualism.*  This^  arose 
in  1848  at  Hydesville,  New  York  State,  in  the 
family  of  John  D.  Fox,  out  of  mysterious  knock- 
ings,  which  appeared  to  be  intelligent.  One  of 
the  daughters  suggested  a code,  three  raps  for  yes, 
one  for  no,  two  for  doubtful ; and  communication 
was  established  with  what  claimed  to  be  a * spirit.* 
The  three  Fox  sisters  became  the  first  * mediums,* 
and  the  practioe  of  sitting  in  ‘ circles  * (holdmg 
siances)  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with 
* spirits,*  who  answered  by  rape,  tilts  of  the  table, 
or  other  signaJs,  rapidly  spresil  over  the  whole 
world. 

As  time  went  on,  the  * phenomena  * of  spiritism 
became  very  various.  They  are  usually  classified 
as  (a)  psychical  and  (6)  ph3rBical.  (a)  Under 
psychicsJ  phenomena  may  be  enumerated  the 
various  forms  of  automatism,  of  speech,  of  writing, 
of  vision  (e.g.,  crystoJ-gazing  [^.v.]),  obsessions, 
impersonations,  trances,  apparitions,  hallucinsi- 
tions,  clairvoyance,  claimuaience,  hypersesthesia, 
prophecy,  ana  the  Uke.  Any  supernormal  toow- 
fedge  ehcited  by  any  method  of  communication  or 
in  any  of  these  states,  or  in  * veridical*  dreaming, 
especially  when  yielding  evidence  of  * spirit- 
identity,'  may  also  be  claimed  in  favour  of  the 
spiritist  interpretation.  (6)  As  physical  pheno- 
mena there  are  said  to  occur  in  stances  inexplicable 
movements  of  bodies (*  telekinesis*),  sounds,  lights, 

‘ direct  * spirit  writing,  the  pa8sa.ge  of  soUds  through 
solids,  as  in  the  untying  of  knots,  the  * material- 
izations * of  human  and  other  forms,  the  bringmg 
in  of  objects  from  a distance  (‘apports*),  levita- 
tions, spirit  photographs,  immumty  from  the 
effects  of  handling  fire,  etc.  In  many  oases,  how- 
ever, the  question  whether  a phenomenon  reported 
— e.g.,  a spirit-light  or  an  apparition — ^is  * physical* 
or  * peychuad  * (t.«.  hallucinatory)  may  be  the  very 
point  to  be  decided,  and,  if  the  evidence  pointing 
to  the  occurrence  of  collective  hallucinations  is 
admitted,  the  ordinary  criteria  of  physical  reality 
rather  break  down.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  convenient  distinction  between  the  physi- 
cal and  the  psychical  may  not  ultimately  apply 
and  that  it  may  be  unwise  to  take  it  too  absolutmy . 

Ihe  exsmlnation  of  these  phenomena,  and  in  general  the  in- 
▼eetigation  of  the  tnbject,  are  beset  with  extreme  difficulty. 
Nearly  all  the  facts  are  in  dispute,  nearly  all  are  sosoeptible  of 
alternative  interpretations.  Nearly  all  the  theories  are  vague 
and  too  ill-defined  to  be  tested  experimentally.  Indeed,  there 
is  80  little  control  of  the  phenomena  that  cmcial  e)n>erimente 
cannot  be  made.  Those  who  interest  themselves  in  the  subject 
are  commonly  animated  by  strong  preiudioes  and  the  most 
virulent  forms  of  bias.  The  subjectltself  is  eesentially  a * border- 
land,* and  it  is  not  the  business  of  any  established  scienoe  to 
concern  itself  with  its  systematic  and  persistent  exploration. 


But  for  these  very  reasons  it  provides  excellent  material  foe 
those  who  are  desirous  of  studying  the  making  of  a science. 

Of  the  current  interpretations  the  simplest  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  (1)  fraud.  It  is  certainly 
capable  of  d^Lsposing  of  much  of  the  evidence,  and 
no  investigator  can  afford  to  disregard  it  so  long  as 
frauds  of  all  sorts  are  possible  and  easy,  as  they 
must  be  so  long  as  the  phenomena  are  allowed  to 
occur  in  the  dark  or  in  insufficient  light,  with  little 
or  no  control  of  crude  observation  by  apparatus, 
with  mediums  who  are  paid  by  results  ana  are  de- 
pendent for  their  livelihood  on  their  success,  or  who 
resent  ordinary  precautions  as  Imputations  on  their 
honesty.  Still  there  is  nothing  genuine  on  earth 
that  cannot  be  simulated,  and  tee  possibility  of 
fraud  is  not  always  a proof  of  it.  And  it  is  fairly 
clear  that  ordinary  fraud  is  not  an  adequate  ex- 
planation of  evei^hing  that  is  reported.  The 
sitters  often  deceive  themselves,  and,  e.g.,  regard 
as  supemormally  acquired  information  which  they 
have  themselves  inadvertently  given  to  the 
mediums.  The  mediums,  agam,  may  be  self- 
deceived,  for  their  mental  constitution  is  frequently 
abnormal,  and,  especially  in  the  case  of  psychical 
phenomena,  they  are  often  in  conditions  of*  trance,* 
etc.,  in  which  they  act  out  dreams,  suggestions, 
and  hallucinations,  and  are  hardly  responsible  for 
their  actions.  Moreover,  it  has  be^  shown  experi- 
mentally ^ that  many  of  the  successful  frauds  are 
due,  not  to  the  orainary  methods  of  conjuring- 
tricks,  but  to  a special  source  of  error,  viz.  the 
impossibility  of  continuous  observation,  lapses  of 
attention  of  which  the  observer  is  not  himself 
aware. 

When  fraud  has  been  sufficiently  discounted, 
there  still  remains  a choice  of  non-spiritistic  inter- 
pretations which  may  or  may  not  admit  that  the 
phenomena  axe  in  part  supernormal.  (2)  Many  of 
the  ‘psychical*  phenomena — e.g.,  imper^nations, 
obsessions,  premonitions,  automatic  writing,  exhi- 
bitions of  supernormal  Imowledge,  etc. — appear  to 
be  genuine  products  of  the  subliminal,  subconscious 
memory,  multiple  personality,  and  other  imper- 
fectly understood  processes  of  the  human  mind, 
which  can  simulate  spirit-communications  to  a 
surprising  extent.  It  should  be  noted  also  that 
the  phenomena  appesx  spontaneously  to  assume  a 
spiritistic  form  ana  that  the  communications  regu- 
larly claim  to  come  from  ‘ spirits.* 

Tne  weakness  of  this  method  of  explanation  is 
that  no  definite  limits  are  set  to  it.  If  even  the 
fedntest,  and  normally  imperceptible,  stimulus 
may  impress  the  sense-organs,  and  if  there  can  be 
submerged  records  of  everything  that  ever  has 
been,  or  might  have  been,  noted,  the  feats  of  hyper- 
sesthesia  or  of  * memory  * may  border  on  the  miracu- 
lous. Consequently  this  explanation  easily  shades 
off  into  (3)  the  telepathic,  which  frankly  admits 
that  the  phenomena  transcend  the  limits  of  recog- 
nized human  faculty,  but  refuses  to  ascribe  them 
on  this  account  to  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  T^ 
inte^retation,  though  not  incompatible  with 
spiritism — for,  if  there  can  be  telepathy  between 
living  minds,  why  not  between  the  living  and  the 
dead  ? — ^is  detrimental  to  it,  because  it  renders  it 
impossible  to  regard  even  the  best  evidence  for 
spiritism  as  conmusive.  It  seems  sufficient  to 
suppose  that  knowledge  may  percolate  from 
one  living  mind  to  another,  supemormally  but 
subliminally  and  unconsciously ; tor,  U the  super- 
normal knowledge  is  to  be  verifiable,  it  must  have 
passed  through  some  human  mind.  The  existence 
of  telepathy  (g.v. ),  however,  rests  on  a somewhat 
narrow  experimental  basis,  while  the  principle 
itself  is  too  negative  to  be  a good  explanation,  and 
there  is  no  evidence  for  it  in  the  extended  form, 

1 Cf.  R.  Hodgson  and  S.  J.  Davey,  ‘The  Poefibilities  of  IW- 
Obeervation  and  Lapse  of  Memory,*  in  the  Proceedinge  of  tlu 
SocUty  for  PtyehicoX  Reaearoh,  pt.  xi.  [1887]  p.  881. 
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which  assumes  that  any  knowledge  possessed  by 
any  mind  may  be  reproduced  in  any  other.  Still 
even  the  spiritists  are  be^nning  to  reckon  with 
the  possibility  of  telepathic  percolation  of  know- 
ledge from  the  mind  of  the  sitter  to  that  of  the 
medium,  and  also  to  admit  that  the  communica- 
tions received  from  ‘ spirits  * do  not  come  directly 
from  the  nominal  communicator,  but  are  sififected 
considerably  by  the  mind  of  the  medium,  conscious 
and  ‘subliminal,*  and  by  the  ‘control’  of  the 
medium  in  the  ‘ spirit  ’-world,  who  forms  a sort  of 
second  mediator.  Communication  thus  becomes  a 
highly  complex  process,  and  errors  may  be  ascribed 
to  failures  of  transmission,  either  from  the  com- 
municator to  the  controlling  spirit,  or  from  the 
latter  to  the  subliminal,  or  from  the  subliminal  to 
the  trance-consciousness  of  the  medium,  or  lastly 
to  the  abnormality  and  lack  of  power  of  the 
medium. 

(4)  In  addition  to  telepathy,  some  philosophers 
(«.y.,  William  James  and  Maeterlinck)  have  sug- 
gested, as  a possible  source  of  the  supernormal 
toiowledge,  a sort  of  cosmic  reservoir  of  Imowledge 
which  the  medium’s  mind  subconsciously  taps. 

(5)  Lastly,  many  theologians,  especisLlly  Roman 
Catholic,  with  some  philosophic  support,^  still 
ascribe  all  the  phenomena  of  spiritism  to  ‘ devils,’ 
simulating  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 

To  meet  these  alternatives,  the  supporters  of 
the  spiritistic  interpretation  have  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  the  evidence  of  spirit-identity  with  a 
certain  amount  of  success.  Experiments  with 
sealed  test-letters  deposited  by  the  departed 
have  indeed  hitherto  failed,  almost  completely. 
Attempts  have  also  been  made  to  get  what  can  be 
recognized  as  the  same  intelligence  to  manifest 
through  a number  of  independent  mediums.  The 
difiBcrdty  of  excluding  telepathy  in  such  cases  has 
led  on  to  the  theory  of  ‘ cross  correspondences,’  as 
developed  in  the  Froceedings  of  tM  Society  for 
Paychuiol  Besearch  (from  1903),  m which  an  often 
very  complicated  series  of  allusions  is  given,  piece- 
meal, at  different  times,  and  through  different 
automatists.  Each  allusion  is  unintelligible  or 
nonsensical  as  it  is  given,  but  nevertheless,  when 
the  case  is  complete,  they  ^ dovetail  together 
into  a coherent  and  intelligible  whole  which  is 
BTiggftfttivft  of  the  personally  of  a particular  com- 
municator. In  this  way  it  is  clmmed  that  the 
possibility  of  telepathy  may  be  eliminated,  since 
no  living  human  mina  knows  the  answer  to  the 
puzzle  until  it  is  given,  and  it  is  then^  also  seen 
that  an  intelligence  other  than  the  medium’s,  and 
identical  throughout,  was  at  work  all  along,  con- 
structing the  enigma.  But  of  course  chance  coin- 
cidence can  never  quite  be  excluded,  and  the 
method  of  proof  is  too  subtie  to  be  popularly  con- 
vincing. The  chief  exceptions  taken  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  alleged  spirit-communications  have 
been  ingeniously  met : tne  triviality  of  the  messages 
relied  on  to  prove  spirit-identity  has  been  closed 
paralleled,  in  some  experiments  initiate  by  J.  H. 
Hyslop,  by  the  methocU  used  among  friends,  (a)  m 
determining  the  authorship  of  mtentionally  vague 
and  general  messages,  ana  (6)  in  detecting  imper- 
sonations. It  was  found  that  apparently  quite 
inadequate  clues  were  recognized  as  characteristic 
and  led  to  correct  identifications.*  The  objection 
that  nothing  of  scientific  novelty  or  value  is 
imparted  by  spirits  is  met  by  pomting  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  verifying  such  information  if  it  should  be 
given ; the  frequent  confusion  and  dreaminess  of 
the  messages  is  explained  by  the  difficulties  of 
‘ with  oue  aslcep  through  one 
asleep.’  To  the  objection  that  the  ‘ spirits  do  not 

ijff.c.,  P.  H.  Bradley,  In  SMMayt  on  Truth  and  Beality, 
Ozfo^  1014,  p.  440.  „ 

* Of.  JPro.  Soe,  Ptyeh.  See.,  pt.  aclL  [1901]  p.  687  L 


behave  in  a dignified  manner  worthy  of  spiritual 
beings  it  is  replied  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  mere  fact  of  death  should  entirely  trans- 
form their  character  and  outlook,  and,  besides,  we 
know  too  little  about  their  life  to  judge  what 
behaviour  would  befit  them.  This  reply  has  v^ue 
if  it  acknowledges  that  at  present  the  teinai  ‘ spirit  ’ 
is  not  much  more  than  a name  for  our  ignorsmce. 
Altogether,  then,  the  evidence  for  the  * psychical  ’ 
phenomena  has  to  be  left  in  a very  ambiguous  and 
unsatisfactory  condition. 

Nor  is  the  situation  any  better  as  regards  the 
‘ physical  ’ phenomena.  They  are  of  course  far 
more  imprcmable  per  se  and  very  susceptible  of 
explanation  by  fraud.  Nevertheless,  the  evidence 
for  their  occurrence  is  quite  copious,  and  by  no 
means  inferior  in  quality  to  that  tor  the  ‘ psychical  * 
phenomena.  Indeed,  from  first  to  last,  from  the 
mediumship  of  D.  JD.  Home  (1860)  to  that  of 
Eusapia  Psuadino  and  Marthe  B4raud  (1914),  some 
of  the  best  and  most  elaborately  recorded  evidence 
has  concerned  ‘ physical  * phenomena.  Brides 
fraud  and  collective  hallucination,  the  spiritist 
interpretation  has  here  to  reckon  with  the  theory 
that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  some  unknown 
force  emanating  from  the  medium,  to  which  some 
of  the  observers  have  given  the  preference.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  whatever  view  is 
taken  of  the  phenomena  as  a whole,  and  even  if 
they  are  destined  to  serve  only  to  enlarge  our  con- 
ception of  the  possibility  of  fraud  and  self-decep- 
tion, they  are  deserving  of  more,  and  more  scien- 
tific, study  than  they  have  receiv^. 


Liotultots.— The  literature  ol  the  subject  is  Immense,  but 
much  of  it  is  of  very  little  value.  The  year  1882  may  be  taken  as 
the  dividing  point  between  the  older  and  the  later  literature ; for 
it  is  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research,  by  Henry  Sidewick,  Edmund  Gurney,  Frederic  Myers, 
W.  F.  Barrett,  and  others,  with  which  may  be  said  to  have 
b^run  the  continuous,  systematio,  and  co-operative  study  of 
^ phenomena  alleged,  "feie  publications  of  this  Socletj* 
csedums  and  Journal)  are  in^pensable  to  the  student,  alike 
tor  their  records  and  for  their  critical  contents.  .... 

Amonff  the  works  of  the  earlier  period  may  be  mentioned 
E.  W.  Capron.  Modem  Spirituatiem,  Botton,  I J;  W. 
Edmonds  and  G.  T.  Dexter,  Spiptualum,  York,  1868; 
R.  Hare,  Bicperimentai  Investigations  of  the  Spxrit  M anifesta' 
tioru,  do.  1866;  A.  de  Gasparin,  Des  Tables  tourMntee, 

Paris,  1854;  M.  Thury,  Les  Tablet  touman^ss^ney^  1866 ; 
A.  De  MorM  and  Mrs.  S.  E.  De  Morg^^,  JW 
Spirit,  London,  1883 ; import  qf  the  Committee  of  the  Duiiec^ 
cS  Society,  do.  1871;  William  CrocAes,  w the 

Phenomena ^ Spiritism, do.  1B74 ; Alfred RusselW^^ 
Miracles  and  Modem  Spimtualy^reY.  ed.  do.  I8te.  D.  D. 
Home,  lAghU  and  Shadeva  of  .^nrituafi^,  do.  1877 ; W. 
Stainton  Moses  (‘M.A.Oxon.0,  do.  1870. 

Abroad  AUan  Kardec  (M.  BL  b.  L.  BivaU),  he  Uvre  d^ 
esvrits  Paris,  1868,  i»1866,  the  chief  of  the  reincamadonist 
^ti^  and  the  works  (1852-67)  of  K.  von  Reichcnbach.  the 
<&ooverer  of  paraffin,  on  the  (really  subjective)  manlfe^tions 
of  *odic  force*  visible  to  his  ‘eensiUyes,*  ^y  be  mentioned; 
«1jo  T.  K.  F.  ZdUner,  WissensehaflUtheAhhandlungei^^YcAB., 
Leitig,  1878-81,  tr.  O.  G Massey.  JZVansost^^  Physt^. 
London.  1886,  in  which  spirits  operating  in  a fourth  dimension 
of  space  were  Invoked  to  explain  the  untying  of  hno^ 

8m^  1882  the  work  of  me  S.P.B.  jgTOup  and  teelrall^ 
deserves  special  attention.  Of  these  E.  Gurney,  F.  W.  H. 
Myers,  and  F.  Podmore,  Phantatmt  ^ tAe  Living,  2 vols., 
London,  1886,  was  the  first ; F.  W.  ft.  .Myers  s nui^um 
opus,  Plwnan  Personality  and  its  Survival  <f  BodUy  Deat\ 
2vola.  do.  1908,  appeared  posUxumonsly.  F.  Podmore  s 
works,  of  a highly  critical,  not  to  say  sceptic^ch^Mter, 
Include  StudiS  in  Pevehieal  RsseoiyA,  do.  1897,  Mod^ 
SviritwUiem,  2 vds.,  do.  \902 

iSmer  Spiritualitm,  do.  1910.  The_  writings  of  Rich^d 


RsKoion,  London,  1898X  William  James  (two  brlUl^te^ys 
\nT7u\Fill  to  islievt,  do.  1897,  and  Memory  arid  Studio, 
do  1911\  J.  H.  Hyslop,  Secretary  of  the  American  8.P.R. 
(Psyehieal  Research  and  Survival,  do. 

(Redmond,  do.  1916\  W.  F.  Barrett  (On  Thr^htM  of  ^ 
yTnsfm.  do.  1917),  j.  A HUl  (Peyehu^  Invea^ations,  do. 
1917)r^ereward  Ourington  iThe  PhvstMl 
Spintualism,  Boston,  1907.  .Bttwoto  PoJodjno  and  Phen 
oSwjno.  New  York,  190^  Prcblems  of  Psychusal  R^rek, 
London,  1914),  and  F.  d.  S.  Schiller  ftwo  chapters 
iem,  d^  1903,  on  the  p8ych<dogical  ana  philosophic  aspects)  are 


tsm, . _ 
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In  SwitzerUind  T.  Flournoy  of  Geneva  maintain*  a scientiflc 
attitude  very  aimilar  to  that  of  the  S.P.R. ; his  Det  Indes  d la 
plantU  Mart,  Paris,  1900,  with  a supplement  in  Arehives 
Ptj/ehologie  de  la  Suistt  romande,  no.  2 O^OIX  ft  model  study 
of  an  important  case  of  somnambulic  mediumship.  Cf.  ftlso  his 
Stprits  et  rnddiumg,  Paris,  1911.  J.  Maxwell,  Let  PfUncmineg 
psyehiquet,  do.  190S,  Eng.  tr.  Mttap/^sical  Phenomena,  London, 
1905 ; E.  MorselU,  PMOologia  e Turin,  1908 ; C. 

Lombroso,  After  Death — whatt,  Eng.  tr^  London,  1909;  A. 
▼on  Schrenck-Notxing,  Maderiouieatxona-PhanorMne,  Munich, 
1914 ; Mme.  Alexandre  Bisson,  Let  Phinomtne*  dite  de 
maUrialisaiion,  Paris,  1914 ; and  W.  J.  Crawford,  The  Reality 
<if  Paychio  Phenomena,  London,  1916,  are  mainly  records  of 
experiments.  The  Report  (Philadelphia,  1887)  of  the  Sevbert 
Oommission  on  spiritualism  was  negative,  and  enabled  the 
testator's  funds  to  be  used  to  endow  a coalr  cf  philosophy. 
Hostile  critioitm  is  also  represented  by  A.  Lehmann,  Ab^~ 
alattbe  und  Zauherei,  Stut^rt,  1898 ; A.  E.  Tanner,^tudiss 
in  Spiritism,  New  York,  1910 ; and  I.  L.  Tackett,  Tfts  Svi- 
denee  for  the  Supemaiitral,  London,  1911 ; and,  as  a specimen 
of  dialectics,  by  H.  Bradley's  art.  * Evidences  of  Spiritual- 
ism,' in  the  Portniffhtly  Rev.,  new  ser.,  xxxviii.  (1885]  811  ff. 

Of  periodicals  there  may  be  mentioned,  in  addition  to  the 
Proceedings  and  Journals  (monthly)  of  the  English  and  of  the 
American  S.P.B.,  Light,  the  ofiBdiu  organ  of  English  Spiritual- 
ism (weekly),  The  OcetUt  iievtrui (monthly),  Psyehisohe Studien, 
ed.  iu  Aksakow,  and  AnnaZes  des  soienees  psy^iques. 

F.  C.  S.  Schiller. 

SPIRITUALISM. — z.  Spiritoalism  is  a populax 
term  for  what  is  more  correctly  called  Spintism 

(2.V.). 

2.  In  philosophy  spiritualism  is  the  opposite  of 
materialism  (^'.v.),  i.s.  the  doctrine  that  realitjr  is 
ultimately  spiritu^  in  its  nature.  Of  this  doctrine 
there  may  evidently  be  two  varieties,  according  as 
this  is  asserted  of  all  reality  or  only  of  some ; in 
the  latter  case  spirituaHsm  is  compatible  with  a 
dualism  which  aamits  the  reality  also  of  material 
subst^ce,  as  in  Cartesianism.^  In  the  former 
sense  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  spiritualism  from 
idealism  (^.v.)  (in  some  of  the  many  senses  of  that 
term),  ana  indeed  the  two  notions  are  often  used 
interchangeably.  It  may  be  said,  however,  more 
strictly  that,  whereas  idealism  renders  all  reality 
relative  to  and  dependent  upon  mind,  spiritusJism 
regards  it  as  consisting  of  ‘ spirits,*  which  are  not 
wholly  or  chiefly  minds,  and  so  does  not  make 
the  cognitive  process  essential  to  reality.  It  will 
follow  from  this  distinction  that  the  same  philo- 
sophy may  be  both  spiritualistic  and  idealistic ; 
Berkeley’s  doctrine,  e.g.,  is  idealism  in  that  it 
denies  the  reality  of  material  substance  and  con- 
ceives physical  reality  as  existing  only  for  minds 
and  having  for  its  esse  percipi  ; but  it  is  spiritualism 
in  that  it  composes  ultimate  reality  of  spirits, 
whose  esse  ia  percipere,*  F.  C.  S.  Schelleb. 

SPIRITUALITY. — The  term  ‘spirituality* 
has  been  used  in  a great  variety  of  ways.  The 
French  have  appropriated  it  as  the  name  for  the 
finer  perceptions  of  life ; by  the  i^erican  tran- 
scendentahsts  it  is  used  as  a fecial  mark  of  superior 
intellects ; it  is  often  applied  to  those  me^ums 
through  whom  communications  from  departed 
^irits  are  said  to  reach  common  earth  ; Evangelical 
Cliristianity  reserves  the  term  to  describe  the 
warmer  religious  emotions ; and  it  has  its  proper 
and  peculiar  application  as  the  distinguishinfir 
quality  of  NT  believers. 

The  substantive  ‘ spirituality  * does  not  occur  in 
^ripture,  but  the  adjective  * spiritual  * (wevpiaTucds) 
is  frequently  employed  to  describe  the  character  of 
the  man  who  has  entered  the  Kingdom  of  God. 
Such  a man  has  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  vital, 
determining  principle  of  his  life.  The  NT  usage 
does  not  permit  us  to  apply  the  epithet  to  any  one 
who  has  Deen  moved  in  some  vague  way  by  holy 
mpulsM,  for  a definite  and  well-marked  character 
is  indicated  by  this  description.  Of  spiritual 
persons  Newman  writes : 


some  honourable  robe : so  that,  in  Scripture  language,  we  ore 
said  to  be  in  Him,  and  He  in  uo.^  ^ 

Spirituality  can  best  be  understood  by  first  con- 
sidering the  promises  of  Jesus  and  thereafter 
noting  the  experience  of  it  in  the  early  Church. 

X.  Spirituality  the  promise  of  jesus.  — The 
esoteric  state  called  * spirituality  * is  a legitimate 
outcome  of  the  Christian  life  as  it  was  conceived 
by  its  Founder.  Our  Lord  went  everywhere  offer- 
ing to  men  an  effective  holy  life  which  would  issue 
from  union  with  Hims^f,  but,  as  the  days 
approached  when  He  would  be  called  upon  to  leave 
this  earth.  He  began  to  promise  another  Presence, 
the  Comforter,  who  would  maintain  this  union. 
The  life  in  Jesus  would  not  dissipate  itself  as  a 
tender  memory  on  the  rough  sea  of  human  history, 
but  would  communicate  its  virtues  continuously 
to  the  faithful. 

That  spirituality  was  the  chief  feature  of  the 
life  offered  by  Jesus  is  evident  from  His  insistent 
demand,  ‘Ye  must  be  bom  again*  (Jn  of.  v.*). 
Entrance  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  possible  only 
to  that  man  who  has  undergone  a distinct  change 
in  the  character  of  his  affections.  The  new  birth  ^ 
is  further  described  as  being  ‘bom  of  water  and 
of  the  Spirit*  (Jn  3®).  After  the  manner  of  an 
inspiration,  the  heart  is  mysteriously  moved 
towards  the  ideals  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and 
the  decisive  moment  in  this  change  is  an  inward 
awakening  to  the  presence,  near  a mam,  of  a sphere 
of  life  infinitely  more  valuable,  because  more 
spiritual,  than  the  natural  life  of  mankind.  In  its 
mode  of  action  the  birth  in  the  Spirit  less  resembles 
the  heightening  and  deepening  of  moral  instinct — 
common  enough  in  human  histoi^  — than  the 
creation  of  a new  kind  of  being.  Mysterious  in 
its  origin,  this  new  birth  is  not,  however,  dis- 
sociatea  from  the  ordinary  workings  of  human 
facultv.  It  employs  both  the  will  and  the  heart ; 
it  works  by  convincing  the  one  and  softening  the 
other. 

The  new  life  in  the  Kingdom  was  adequately 
described  in  the  teaching  and  illustrated  in  the 
conduct  of  Jesus;  and  the  promise  of  another 
Comforter  was  kept  ever  in  strict  agreement  with 
that  teaching  and  life. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  the  grocioos  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  are  three. 

(1)  When  the  Holy  Spirit  is  come  in  His  fullness,  He  will  be 
present  os  on  immediate  and  effective  moral  power  in  the  heart : 
* He  . . . will  convict  the  world  in  respect  of  sin,  and  of  right- 
eousness, and  of  judgment ' (Jn  168).  * The  idea  of  **  conviction  ** 
is  complex.  It  involves  the  conceptions  of  authoritative  ex- 
amination, of  unquestionable  proof,  of  decisive  Judgement,  of 
punitive  power.’ S The  result  of  the  Holy  Spirit  s work  will  be 
to  put  believers  in  possession  of  clear  moral  ideals,  so  that  they 
must  be  seen  and  acknowledged  os  true.  The  real  nature  of  sin, 
the  necessity  of  righteousness,  and  the  inevitability  of  Judgment 
will  be  alike  recognized.  In  other  words,  the  first  effect  of  the 
Spirit’s  illumination  Is  a clear  insight  into  the  moral  relation  of 
human  action  to  the  universe  os  that  was  oonceived  by  Jesus. 
The  oonsoienoe  is  at  once  enhanced  in  value  and  becomes  more 
authoritative  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

(2)  The  second  effect  of  the  Spirit’s  presence  will  be  a new 
possession  of  truth ; * He  shall  guide  vou  into  all  the  truth  ’ (Jn 
16^8).  Truth  was  to  Jesus,  os  to  Hu  Jewish  contemporaries, 
that  practical  wisdom  by  which  conduct  was  guided.  The 
modem  conception  of  trutn  os  * that  which  satisfies  the  intellect  * 
was  not  in  His  mind.  By  ' truth  * our  Lord  means  a knowledge 
of  that  which  is  necessary  for  life  in  harmony  with  God.  To 
those  disciples  who  would  obey  Him  Jesus  promised  a know- 
lec^  of  the  truth,  and  * the  truth  shall  moke  you  free  ’ (Jn  888). 
This  was  evidently  a promise  of  practical  freecom — freedom  for 
action  os  well  os  for  thought.  It  would,  however,  be  a mistake 
to  confine  this  understanding  to  practical  truth  alone,  for  in 
the  gntdual  approximation  to  a complete  knowledge  of  conduct 
the  intellectuaf  qualities  would  he  brightened  and  a new  point 
of  view  acquired.  The  spiritual  mind  may  not  only  feel  more 
warmly  moved  by  the  knowledge  of  moral  truth ; it  may  also 
act  with  greater  mtellectuol  prescience. 

(8)  The  Holy  Spirit  wfil  glorify  Jesus ; i.s.,  He  will  reveal  to 


11  *!?•  C^*J®oly  Spirit]  pervades  us  (if  It  may  be  so  said)  os 
light  pervades  a building,  or  os  a sweet  perfume  the  folds  of 


8 See  art.  Dksoaktzs. 

8 See  ortt.  Bzokxlbt.  PxKciipnox. 


I Paroehial  and  Plain  Sermons,  new  ed.,  London,  1868,  ii. 
222. 

* See  art.  RxasKXRjLTiOK. 

• B.  F.  Westcott,  The  Gfcspel  according  to  St.  John,  London, 
1908,  IL  219. 
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ths  he&rt  of  man  the  majesty  and  unspeakable  beauty  of  the 
character  and  work  of  Jesus.  Like  a treasure  of  inexhaustible 
wealth,  the  Spirit  will  find  Jesus  an  o^ect  adequate  for  all  His 
blessed  operations  m the  human  soul  (Jn  New  aspects  of 

the  character,  new  satisfactions  in  the  finished  work,  and  new 
delights  in  the  friendship  of  Jesus  rem^  to  be  discovered  to 
men  by  the  Holy  Qhost.  In  this,  His  most  proper  work,  the 
Holy  ^Ixit  will  be  the  witness  of  that  divine  love  of  which 
Jesus  was  the  conspicuous  agent. 

In  view  of  our  Lord’s  promises,  we  may  say  that 
humanity  and  history,  broadly  conceived,  will 
determine  the  limits  of  genuine  spiritual  experi- 
ence; for,  however  mysterious  in  its  ori^,  the 
new  life  in  the  Spirit  identifies  itself  with  the 
conscience  and  the  heart  of  man;  and  the  Spirit 
Himself  lives  more  and  more  to  exploit  the  perfect 
character  of  Jesus  as  that  manifested  itself  in 
history.  These  two  positions,  clearly  established 
in  the  Incarnation,  must  be  the  norm  by  which  all 
spiritual  pretensions  are  to  be  judged.  Does  any 
spiritual  clcdm  contradict  an  enlightened  morai 
consciousness  7 Does  it  get  ever  quite  out  of  touch 
with  the  historical  Jesus?  If  so,  it  has  thereby 
discredited  itself  in  the  Cbr^tian  view  of 
spirituadity. 

2,  Spirituality  the  experience  of  the  Church. — 
In  striudmg  agreement  with  the  forecast  of  Jesus 
is  the  experience  of  the  apostles,  notably  of  St. 
Paul.  For  him  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  life  in 
Christ  is  the  presence  of  the  living  Saviour  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  love  Him.  Love  for  God  and 
man,  efficient  moral  power,  and  the  whole  new  life 
and  hope  of  the  gospel  come  from  the  indwelling 
Jesus,  who  more  and  more  identifies  Himself  with 
the  Christian — soul  of  his  soul,  heart  of  his  heart, 
the  life  within  his  life.  This  blessed  indwelling 
the  apostle  describes  in  other  places  as  the  indwell- 
ing of  the  Holy  Spirit.  For  him,  as  for  all  the 
jostles,  Pentecost  was  the  birth-place  of  m<^em 
Cnristianity.  What  is  noticeable  in  his  Fpistles 
is  the  growth  of  an  experience  which  fully  justifies 
the  prophecies  of  Jesus  about  the  Comforter. 

The  virtues  foretold  are  precisely  those  which  now  appear  in 
the  exp^enoe  of  the  Ohur^ 

(1)  Tlie  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a new  principle  of  moral 

power.  The  Christian  Is  free  from  the  bondage  of  Iniquity ; 
uie  body  is  dead  because  of  sin ; and  in  the  age-long  strurale 
between  the  lower  and  the  Ugher  nature  victory  is  now  mth 
the  spirit  (Bo  8,  (}al  This  domination  of  the  Christian's 
oonsdence  by  the  Holy  Spirit  extends  to  the  farthest  thought 
of  the  imagination  which,  with  all  other  motions  of  the  heart, 
is  to  be  brought  into  eubjeotion  to  Jesus  (2  Oo  10*^  So  power- 
ful is  this  Influenoe  that  the  body  Itself,  the  seat  of  so  numy  Im- 
perfections, shall  one  day  be  ouickenM  by  the  Spirit  into  an 
uninortal  existence  (Ro  8^).  In  one  famous  sentence  St.  Paul 
lete  us  understand  his  sense  of  the  moral  effidency  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  a Christian ; 'where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  b 
lioerty*  (2  Oo  817).  In  this  freedom,  the  summit  of  moral 
attainment,  where  the  law  becomes  a habit  of  the  soul,  St.  Paul 
recognizes  the  legitimate  and  inevitable  effect  of  the  indwelling 
of  the  all-powerful  Holy  Spirit.  . ^ 

(2)  No  less  emphatically  does  the  apoetle  describe  the 

illuminating  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  ^e  Christian  Is  ^ 
enlightened  person,  whose  Inner  princ^le  of  Intelligent  b tee 
Infallible  light  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (1  Oo  With  fuU 

knowledge  of  the  seriousness  of  the  claim  that  he  is  ms^g, 
the  apoetle  proceeds  to  declare  that  In  the  light  of  the^aoly 
Spirit  a humble  Ohrbtian  b better  Informed  than  the  princes 
of  wisdom  or  the  teachers  of  the  schoob  (w.W'W).  Here,  m to 
hb  Lord,  truth  b for  St.  Paul  practical  wisdom— teat  wWch 
rebtes  to  conduct  as  it  touches  God  and  as  It  affects  inen.  But 
St  Paul  cblms,  without  fear,  for  every  spiritual  man  t^t  he  b 
so  enlightened  in  those  matters  which  most  deeply  influence 
human  life  that  he  may  without  presumption  set  himself  up  to 
judge  all  things  (v.i»).  The  criterion  of  all  praotic^  truth  is  its 
oontormity  to  that  inner  enlightenment  which  a believer  enjoys 
in  the  Holy  Spirit.  Thus  early  did  the  Ohorch  claim  thoee 
virtues  prombed  by  Jesus.  . . , , 

(8)  The  promise  that  the  Spirit  should  testify  of  Jesus  become 
so  certain  a mu-vim  that  St.  Paul  scarcely  feeb  himself 
upon  to  justify  it.  Only  once,  and  that  in  ^ ari^ent  ab<mt 
the  moral  blindness  of  tee  Jews,  does  he  declare  that  the  Lord, 
<.«.  the  Christ,  b the  Spirit  (2  Co  8ip.  In  aU  other  pla^  he 
allows  himself  to  speak  Indifferently  about  the  indwelUng^rat 
and  the  indwelling  Spirit-  The  total  res^t  of  tee  ^^t  s 
influenoe  In  the  heart  b that  Christ  b formed  In  us  (Gal  4“). 

In  this  vital  spiritual  union  with  J esus  the  virtue 
of  Jesus  are  reproduced.  The  love  of  (Jod  is  shed 
‘\broad  in  our  nearts  by  the  Holy  Ghost  (Ro  6*) ; 


towards  God  the  Christian  attitude  is  the  afiection- 
ate  trust  of  a child  (8^^) ; and  in  this  loving  experi- 
ence joy  rises  to  its  crown,  for  therein  Christiana 
know  themselves  the  children  of  God,  assured  of 
final  salvation.  In  his  relation  to  his  neighbour 
the  Christian  is  animated  by  the  Spirit  in  tender 
afiection.  The  apostle  urges  his  converts  not  to 
^eve  the  Spirit  oy  bitterness,  wrath,  and  anger, 
but  rather  to  please  Him  by  being  * kind  one  to 
another,  tenderhearted,  forgiving  each  other* 
(Eph  4*°^).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St. 
Paul  consciously  and  definitely  describes  the  con- 
duct of  the  spiritual  (xvev/xartxol) ; they  are  to  bear 
one  another’s  burdens,  to  communicate  their  know- 
ledge to  the  ignorant,  and  never  to  weary  in  well- 
doing (ch.  6).  But  it  is  in  1 Co  13  that  tne  ardent 
jostle  crowns  love  and  sets  it  on  the  throne  of 
Unristian  character.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  sammed  up  in  one  sentence : the  Spirit 
of  God  is  a spirit  of  * power  and  love  and  discipline  ’ 
(2  Ti  V), 

3.  False  ^irituality. — ^This  enlightened,  holy, 
and  loving  life,  the  possession  of  all  believers,  is 
the  mark  of  a true  (jhristian  and  constitutes  ‘ the 
spiritual  mam.*  Such  a lofty  life  runs  the  risk  of 
all  high  things — it  may  be  misunderstood.  It  is  mis- 
understood by  the  formalists  of  all  ages,  who  insist 
upon  relif^on  confining  itself  within  strict  rules  or 
laws.  This  temper  is  always  with  us,  but  it  was 
bravely  faced  and  triumphantly  defeated  by  St. 
Paul  in  his  encounter  with  the  Judaizing  teachers. 
In  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  the  supremacy  of 
the  Spirit  and  its  inherent  freedom  are  oonrage- 
ously  expounded. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  promised  of  the 

Spirit  have  led  many  to  make  extraordinary  claims 
01  spiritual  enlightenment  and  independence. 
Mysticism  (gf.v.},  so  closely  akin  to  the  tem^r  of 
the  Indian  yogit  the  Buddhist  dh^ana^  ana  the 
Muhammadan  has  appeared  in  the  Church 

from  time  to  time,  believing  itself  to  be  the 
natural  development  of  the  teitohing  of  St.  Paul. 
Kumerous  and  sometimes  moving  attempts  have 
been  made  to  justify  the  mystic  claim  of  ‘im- 
mersion in  the  infinite  ocean  of  God,*  but  these 
can  be  successfully  dealt  with  only  as  St.  Paul 
bandied  them.  He  adopted  instinctively  the  norm 
which  lies  latent  in  Christ’s  promises.  pre- 

tended insight  on  the  part  of  so-called  * spiritual  ’ 
persons  must  he  judged  by  one  criterion ; Does  it 
testify  of  Jesus?  To  the  Gnostic  claims  which 
began  to  make  themselves  felt  in  the  church  at 
Ccdossae  St.  Paul  opposes  the  history  of  Jesus. 
Do  the  Colossians  h&eve  themselves  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  a wisdom  {yptMns)  superior  to  that  of 
ordinary  Christians?  St.  Paul  replies  that  there 
is  no  need  of  any  wisdom  or  help  which  could  not 
be  found  in  Christ  (Col  2®*  “).  To  the  refined  ideals 
of  Gnosticism  (o.v. ),  which  shuddered  at  the  thought 
of  the  contamination  of  the  pure  Deity  in  the 
creation  of  this  material  world,  St.  Paul  simply 
cites  Jesus,  who  so  little  considered  matter  evil 
that  He  was  the  medium  of  creation ; and,  so  far 
from  requiring  some  intermediate  angelic  sigency, 
God  had  been  pleased  to  make  all  fullness  (xXijpwAta) 
dwell  in  Jesus  (1“  2*).  Spirituality  is  a character 
in  closest  touch  at  every  moment  with  J esus  as  He 
revealed  Himself  in  history. 

In  the  same  way  all  practical  results  of  spiritual 
possession  mnst  be  tested  by  the  moral  standard 
of  the  gospel.  Asceticism  (q-.v.),  the  cherished 
ideal  of  the  Gnostics,  is  an  error.  ‘Touch  not, 
handle  not*  has  a show  of  humility,  but  is  not 
effective  against  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  (Col  2*b 
The  true  deliverance  is  in  union  with  Jesus  through 
the  Spirit,  whereby  our  affections  are  lifted  to 
higher  things  (3*).  Even  the  earnest  believePs 
dcSire  for  the  supernatural  gifts  of  the  Spirit  is 
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not  to  be  encouraged.  There  were,  indeed,  gifts 
of  tongues,  of  prophecy,  of  faith,  and  such  like ; 
and  without  doubt  some  heightening  of  the  natural 
^alities  of  man  does  follow  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  the  hearty  and  may  oe  beneficial  for 
the  extension  of  Christ’s  Kingdom ; but  the 
essential  and  particular  characteristics  of  the 
spiritual  man  are  these  three  things,  enlighten- 
ment, love,  and  power.  *If  I have  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  know  all  mysteries  and  all  Know- 
ledge; and  if  I have  all  laith,  so  as  to  remove 
mountains,  but  have  not  love,  I am  nothing’  (1  Co 
13*J.  The  heightened  powers  of  knowlMge,  of 
insight,  and  of  superhuman  gift  are  all,  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  closely  and  intimately  moral — after 
the  morality  of  Jesus.  From  St.  Paul’s  time  to 
the  present  no  better  test  has  been  found  for  the 
valuation  of  the  spiritual  phenomena  of  religion. 

Spirituality  is  the  essential  temper  of  a Christian, 
and  it  consists  in  the^ssession  of  the  individual 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  J^us,  whose  blessed j)re8ence 
is  manifest  in  an  increasing  moral  insight  and 
conquest,  a mowing  kno'^edge  of  the  deep 
mysteries  of  God,  and  an  ever  more  tender  and 
sensitive  love  towards  God  and  man ; in  a word, 
an  ever  closer  approximation  to  the  likeness  of  the 
Son  of  God  as  He  lived  among  men.  In  the  pre- 
servation wd  cultivation  of  uiis  spiritual  union 
the  Christian  finds  the  du^  of  his  high  calling. 
Kinship  with  Jesus  through  the  Spirit  haa  to  be 
maintamed  by  a life-long  reaching  unto  consecra- 
tion. In  this  task  a ready  and  willing  obedience  is 
the  surest  means.  Moral  kinship  grows  with  acts 
of  morality,  the  kinship  of  loving  nearts jnows  with 
acts  of  love,  and  the  kinship  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
grows  with  acts  of  faith  and  ^iritual  conduct. 

See  also  art.  Experience  (Heligious). 


LxTxaAToaB. — John  Owen,  UywfjMr^Xoyta ; or,  A DiaeowM 
eonoomii\g  tho  Boly  Spirit,  London,  1674 ; H.  C.  G.  Moule, 
Voni  Ortaior,  do.  1890 ; Maurice  Gognel,  La  Notion  johan- 
nique  de  Cetprit  et  set  anUo^dents  hUtoiiquu,  Parie,  1902; 
Aui^nste  Sabatier.  Tho  Religicnt  of  AuXbority  and  the  Re- 

{i^ton  qf  tho  Spf  " " " ‘ 

RrWgion  of  the  T 

Now  Tutamont,  jl,^  j,  vj 

Human  Into,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1910,  pt.  li.  * Christianity  * ; George 
Steven.  Tho  Poyehology  the  Chrigtian  Soul,  do.  1911 : Henri 
Joly,  Tbo  Ptyehology  of^SainU,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1898. 

David  Fyppb. 

SPITTING.—See  Saliva. 


SPONSORS. — X.  Origin  and  meaning. — The 
word  ‘ sponsors  * was  and  is  still  applied  to  those  who 
undertake  certain  spiritual  responsibilities  for  the 
baptized,  in  some  cases  for  infants  who  are  un- 
conscious of  tho  vows  of  renunciation,  faith,  and 
obedience  required  before  baptism,  and  in  others 
for  those  who  by  strange  oiroumstances  have  been 
placed  in  the  same  condition.  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria ^ tells  us  that,  when  men  wore  seized  with 
extremity  of  sickness  and  it  was  thought  proper  on 
that  account  to  baptize  them,  there  were  some 
appoint^  to  make  both  the  renunciation  and 
confession  of  the  same.  For  this  reason  they  were 
also  called  susctptores.  Directly  the  Church  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  infant  baptism,  something 
of  the  kind  was  obviously  necessary.  To  baptize 
children  without  demanding  of  them  some  pro- 
fession of  faith  and  obedience  would  be  to  abandon 
one  of  the  moat  important  parte  of  the  rite  and  to 
lead  to  the  opinion  that  baptism  availed  for  salva- 
tion indepenaently  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
of  the  b^tized.  If  we  believe  that  by  baptism  we 
put  on  Christ,  as  the  seed  may  be  said  to  put  on 
the  earth  into  which  it  is  placed,  then,  just  as  the 
seed  requires  the  cfse  of  the  gardener,  so  the  soul 
of  the  infant  requires  the  care  of  tho  sponsor  till 
it  shoots  up  and  is  able,  with  the  Hiendfly  help  of 
che  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  dew  of  God’s 
1 Comm.  St,  John,  xL  26. 


Holy  Spirit,  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  Church 
naturally  shrank  from  placing  a seed  into  the 
garden  of  the  Lord  unless  there  were  some  who  by 
raking  and  weeding  would  give  it  the  opportunity 
it  needed,  ^ 

2.  Who  may  be  sponsors. — In  tho  first  days  the 
sponsors  were  ordinarily  tho  parents  of  the  child  • 
they  would  be  best  fitted  and  naturally  the  most 
desirous  so  to  train  tho  child  that  it  might  realize 
and  fulfil  the  promises  and  vows  made  in  its  name. 
And  yet  even  then  the  Church  was  anxious  to 
emphasize  the  truth  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  the 
child  by  making  as  little  ot  the  natural  tie  as 
possible.  Tho  natural  parents  became  spiritual 
parents,  representing  the  Mother  Church  whoso 
children  the  infants  became  by  baptism.  Of  course 
in  many  cases,  especially  during  the  days  of  persecu- 
tion, there  were  no  parents  to  stand  tor  the  child, 
and  the  Church  would  then  provide  deacons,  deacon- 
esses, or  virgins,  who  would  act  in  her  name  and 
make  the  profession  demanded.  So  too  in  the  large 
number  of  adult  baptisms  it  must  have  often 
happened,  as  it  does  in  the  mission  field,  that  the 
parents  were  heathen  or  so  ignorant  as  to  be  unable 
to  be  responsible  for  the  spiritual  education  of  the 
candidates.  Hence  it  became  more  and  more  ex- 
ceptional to  find  parent  sponsors,  until  at  last 
parents  were  forbidden  to  take  on  themselves 
the  office.  It  was  doubtless  felt  that  the  new  tie 
of  god-parent,  as  the  sponsor  was  called,  was  never 
very  seriously  recommed  by  those  to  whom  the 
old  tie  was  everything,  and  that  there  was  a 
distinct  gain  in  obtaining  those  outside  the  family 
to  whom  the  spiritual  tie  was  all  important. 

3.  Sponsoritd  responsibilities. — It  has  sometimes 
been  said  that  the  pledges  which  the  god-parents 
are  asked  to  make  are  profoundly  unreal.  How 
can  any  one  make  a promise  for  some  one  else  of 
whose  character  he  Imows  nothing?  And  yet  it 
has  its  analog.  Estates  are  held  by  trustees  in 
behalf  of  children  on  special  conditions,  such  as 
that  theyprofess  the  Protestant  religion  or  become 
Roman  Catholics.  These  trustees  pledge  the 
children  so  far  and  do  their  best  by  providing  them 
with  suitable  teachers  to  see  that  they  fulfil  the 
promises  made  in  their  name.  And,  as  the 
children  grow  up,  they  are  told  that  the  property 
will  not  be  theirs  unless  they  acc^t  the  responsi- 
bility long  ago  made  for  them.  So  too  the  god- 
parents ou^ht  to  see  that  their  god-children  resize 
the  splendid  inheritance  which  is  to  be  theirs  and 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  can  hope  to 
win  it. 

4.  Number  of  sponsors. — ^The  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  orders  that  there  M three  god- 
parents, two  of  the  same  sex  as  the  baptized ; out 
the  Roman  Church,  in  this  more  strictly  in  accord 
with  primitive  usage,  requii*es  only  one,  or  at  the 
most  two.  Bingham  is  very  emphatic  here : 

* We  never  reed  of  more  then  one  in  ell  the  eooonnte  of  the 
enciente.  end  one  of  the  eeme  eex  for  edult  persons.  . . . Some 
rules  forbid  more  then  one,  either  in  baptism  or  oonflrmetion.*i 

The  number  demanded  by  the  English  Church  may  be 
due  to  early  stormy  days  when  it  was  felt  necessary 
to  throw  about  the  child  as  strong  a bulwark  of 
Christian  friends  as  possible.  They  were,  as  is 
seen  by  the  29th  canon,  obliged  to  be  communicants, 
and  therefore  naturally  expected  to  be  keenW 
interested  in  the  spiritual  training  of  the  child.  It 
was  their  duty  to  see  that  their  god-children  were 

»Lt  to  know  the  Creed,  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  and 
en  Commandments,  to  learn  their  Catechism, 
and  to  bo  brought  to  the  bishop  to  be  confirmed  by 
him. 

5.  Present  practice. — It  is  to  be  feared  that  great 
laxity  in  practice  is  now  to  be  found,  partly 
through  im willingness  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
1 Antiguitioo  of  tho  Chrigtian  Churoh,  bk.  xL  ch.  viiL  { IL 
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of  the  parents,  partly  throneh  the  choice  that  is  so 
often  made,  not  of  those  who  will  be  of  spiritual 
help,  but  of  those  to  whom  the  offer  of  the  re- 
sponsibility seems  to  be  a compliment.  And  it  is 
largely  owing  to  this  want  of  care  in  seeing  that 
the  baptised  are  spiritually  educated  that  we  find 
thousands  of  the  baptized  so  ignorant  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  Christianity,  m this 
particular  offering  a sad  contrast  to  the  mtelligenoe 
and  knowledge  of  catechumens  in  the  mission  field. 

LlTERATtniB-— T 

Churchy  bk.  xi.  ch 
DCA  it  1928-1926 
and  M.  Stevenso 
W.  H.  Frere,  A 
1901,  p.  676&. ; 
p.  100  ff. 


• AntiquitUi  qfthe  Christian 

• ^orkt,  new  ed..  Oxford.  1886,  W,  US  If. : 
; The  Pravsr  Book  Dictionary,  ed.  G.  Harfoid 
n,  L^don,  1912,  p.  871 ; F.  Procter  and 
new  Hist,  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  do. 
Darwell  Stone,  HolyBapiienfi,  do.  1901, 

G.  H.  S.  Walpole. 


SPONTANEITY. — Spontaneity,  in  its  most 
general  meaning,  denotes  some  form  of  internally 
mitiated  action.  It  is  usually  opposed  to  ex- 
ternally caused  events,  and  probably  arose  in  the 
defence  of  some  sort  of  freedom  as  distinguished 
from  determined  or  necessitated  action.  It  is  not 
exactly  co-extensive  with  the  idea  of  free  action, 
as  the  latter  implies  reflexion  and  deliberation. 
Spontaneity  seems  to  consist  with  unconscious 
action,  though  implying  that  It  originates  in  the 
subject  of  it  as  oistmguished  from  externally 
initiated  actions. 

In  the  physical  world  actions  and  motions  oon- 
nected  with  its  natural  order  are  supposed  to  be 
caused  by  some  agency  outside  the  subject  in  which 
the  event  takes  place.  Matter  is  supposed  to  be 
inert,  which  means  that  it  will  not  change  its 
present  condition,  whether  of  motion  or  of  rest, 
without  the  interposition  of  external  causes. 
Physical  events  do  not  take  place  of  themselves — 
t.e.,  they  are  not  spontaneous.  Hence  we  say  that 
they  are  determined,  and  we  mean  by  this  that 
they  are  caused  from  without.  But  in  living 
organisms  we  observe  a type  of  actions  that,  what- 
ever ultimate  mechanical  influences  are  supposed, 
seem  to  originate  wholly  within  the  subject  of 
them.  They  apparently  have  no  external  causes. 
Conse^ently  we  have  come  to  call  them  spontane- 
ous. Plato  called  all  such  action  * self-motion.’ 
This  was  his  conception  of  free  action.  Later 
philosophic  thought  added  self-consciousness  and 
puraoeive  mental  states  to  the  notion  of  freedom, 
ana  included  spontaneity  in  it.  This  freedom 
implied  the  possibility  of  alternative  choice  as  well 
as  self-originative  antion,  and  the  idea  of  spon- 
taneity either  to  be  synonymous  with  this 
or  to  represent  the  unconscious  out  subjectively 
initiated  actions  of  the  lower  organisms,  which  did 
not  seem  to  be  mechanically  caused.  It  thus  stood 
as  a conception  half-way  m tween  determined  and 
free  actions. 

Thus  spontaneity  is  a condition  or  element  of 
freedom  and  responsibility,  but  do^  not  constitute 
the  whole  of  them.  Responsibility  impli^  con- 
scious choice  and  the  knowledge  of  the  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as  subjective 
causation.  Freedom  may  not  imply  more  than 
conscious  choice  and  self-caused  actions,  and  so  is 
not  coterminous  with  responsibility.  But^  spon- 
taneity denotes  nothing  more  thsm  subjective 
causality,  and  may  occur  without  conscious  choice 
or  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong.  It  is 
therefore  the  initial  stage  of  development,  or  the 
point  of  transition,  between  mechanical  and  con- 
sciously determined  actions. 


Lxtvslators.— G.  F.  StouL  Anaiytical  Psychology,  2 vols.. 
London,  1898-97,  ch.  vi. ; A.  Bain,  Bmotions  and  the  WUt^, 
London  and  New  York,  1880;  J.  H.  Hjslop,  The  SlemsnU  of 
Ethies,  New  York,  1896,  ch.  Iv.  _ 

James  H.  Hyslop. 

SPRINGS  AND  WELLS.  — See  Water, 
Water-gods. 


STAFF. — staff*  or  wand  carried  in  the  hand 
has  been  put  to  many  and  various  uses  by  man  in 
the  development  of  culture.  The  most  obvious  use 
for  such  an  instrument  is  defence  or  attack.  A 
piece  of  wood  from  two  to  four  inches  long  is  the 
constant  companion  of  women  in  Australia  and 
elsewhere;  by  its  aid  yams,  fish,  game,  honey, 
and  so  forth  are  procured.  By  people  to  whom 
writing  is  xmknown  notched  stic^  are  employed 
as  helps  to  memory  and  as  a means  of  carrying 
messages  from  one  tribe  to  another.  In  this  article, 
however,  we  shall  confine  our  attention  to  the  use 
of  staves  as  instruments  of  magic  or  divination  and 
as  ensigns  of  dignity  and  authority. 

1.  The  magico-reUg^ous  use  of  staves.  — In 
most  parts  of  the  uncivilized  world  wands  carried 
in  the  hand  are  used  for  magico-religious  purposes. 
Staves  form  part  of  the  eqmpment  of  the  medicine- 
man almost  everywhere.  These  wands  are  regarded 
as  endowed  ydth  rapematural  power  in  various 
ways ; sometimes  it  depends  on  an  Incantation 
sung  over  the  instrument,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
pointing  ^ck,  at  other  times  the  magical  virtue  is 
inherent  in  the  material  itself,  as,  e.a.,  the  twigs 
of  hazel  or  the  mistletoe  bough.  Again,  a rod 
may  ^ be  possessed  of  magicsd  power  on^  on 
certain  occasions  (Midsummer  Night,  Sb.  John’s 
Day,  etc.)  or  at  particular  places  (s.^.,  a tree 
grown  on  a grave). 

The  conception  of  sacredness  in  primitive  society 
is  generally  allied  to  that  of  authonty.  It  is  there- 
fore not  surprising  that  the  staff'  of  office  is  often  at 
one  and  the  same  time  part  of  the  insignia  of  rank 
and  a magical  instrument.  The  horse-staves  of 
the  Buriats  may  be  quoted  as  an  example  of  this 
class  of  wand.  It  is  only  in  higher  culture  that 
the  sceptre  proper  is  founa,  usually  having  evolved 
out  of  an  implement  originially  intended  mr  defen- 
sive purposes. 

The  classification  of  the  so-called  bdtons  de  con^ 
mandvTMnt  is  by  no  means  ea^,  as  their  function 
is  not  yet  clear.  It  seems  ahmost  certain  from 
their  ornamentation  that  they  were  used  for  ritual 
purposes,  though  their  name  suggests  that  they 
were  wands  of  office.  For  the  sake  of  convenience 
we  shall  consider  them  under  the  heading  * wands 
of  office*  (below,  3),  although  they  seem  to  be 
more  doseiy  related  in  function  to  the  Australian 
churinga. 

2.  Mag^c  wands. — (a)  The  pointing  stick, — One 
of  the  commonest  forms  of  ma|gic  is  the  * pointing  * 
of  a stick  or  bone  at  some  individual  with  the 
object  of  injuring  him.  Among  the  Arunta  tribe 
of  Central  Au^alia  these  pointing  sticks  are 
known  under  various  names,  such  as  injUla,  ima, 
ttllinka,  etc.  These  may  be  taken  as  typical 
examples  of  a class  of  magical  instruments  of 
world- wide  distribution.  The  injilla  and  ima  are 
small  bones  about  six  inches  long,  at  one  end  of 
which  is  a small  lump  of  resin,  and  round  this  a 
few  strands  of  human  hair  are  wound.  When  a 
man  (sometimes  called  kurdaitcha)  goes  forth  to 
avenge  the  death  of  one  who  is  supposed  to  have 
fallen  a victim  of  evil  magic,  he  equips  himself 
with  t-bta  instrument,  and,  after  charging  it  with 
magical  properties  by  muttering  over  it  an  incanta- 
tion such  as  * May  your  heart  be  rent  asunder  \ *,  he 
points  it  in  the  direction  of  the  foe.  In  due  course 
the  victim  invariably  dies,  unless  the  evil  magic 
can  he  removed  by  a medicine-man.^  In  the  Malay 
form  of  tuju,  or  pointing,  the  sorcerer  points  a magic 
dagger  or  other  weapon,  repeating  a similar  curse, 
towards  an  enemy,  who  forthwith  sickens  and  dies.' 

The  ima  differs  from  the  injilla  by  being  rether  longer, 
tapering  to  a point  at  one  end,  and  not  havmg  a hair  stnng 


I Spencer-Gillen^  p.  634  f. 

9 W.  W.  Skeat  and  O.  O.  Blagden,  Pagan  Raees  of  the  MaZay 
Peninsvla,  London,  1906,  iL  199. 
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attached  to  It.  The  vUinka  is  a special  form  of  ima  with  a 
hooked  end  instead  of  a lump  of  resin,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  charm  used  by  the  iruntariniaf  or  spirits,  to  annoy  and 
often  to  kill  men  against  whom  they  have  some  ^ecisJ  grudge.^ 

Any  stick,  wand,  or  weapon  which  has  been  thus 
* song’  ia  thought  to  be  endowed  with  mana  (g.v.) 
of  a malignant  nature  — arunaquiltfuif  as  the 
Australian  native  would  say.  So  strong  is  this 
belief  that  there  are  several  oases  on  record  of 
slight  wounds  from  a charmed  spear  or  boomerang 
provinje  fatal,  by  the  power  of  su^estion.® 

(6)  Shuringa. — When  a man  in  Central  Australia 
desires  to  use  magic  to  help  him  to  secure  a wife 
from  a distant  CTOup,  he  takes  a small  wooden 
churinga  (sacred  instrument  of  wood  or  stone), 
a^ut  six  or  eight  inches  long,  called  a nama- 
timnnUf  and  goes  into  the  bush,  accompanied  by 
two  or  three  friends.  All  night  long  the  party 
keep  up  a low  singing  of  songs  and  amorous  pleases 
addressed  to  the  woman.  At  daylight  the  man 
stands  up  and  swings  the  churinga.  causing  it  first 
to  strike  the  ground  as  he  whnrls  it  round  and 
round  and  makes  it  hum.  The  sound  is  simposed 
to  reach  the  woman  and  stir  up  her  afiections 
towards  the  man.® 


Special  ehuringa  may  be  used  In  various  wa^^  for  particular 
magical  pu^oses.  Thus  the  churinga  unginia,  which  has  a 
lump  of  resin  atttmhed  to  one  end  and  is  painted  with  alternate 
stripes  of  red  and  black.  Is  thought  to  promote  the  growth  of  the 
beard.  Another  is  used  to  allay  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
eyes,  consequent  upon  the  bites  of  flies.  Women,  by  procuring 
the  spear-like  seed  of  a long  grass,  and  chsuncuing  it  by  singing 
some  magic  chant  over  it,  are  able  to  injure  a male  enemy  by 
pointing  and  throwing  it  towards  him.« 

(e)  Divining-rods. — A tree  that  grows  on  a grave 
is  regarded  by  the  S.  Slavonian  peasant  as  sacred. 

* Whoever  breaks  a twig  from  it  hurts  the  soul  of  the  dead, 
but  gains  thereby  a magic  wand,  since  the  soul  embodied  in  the 
twig  will  be  at  his  service.*  8 

In  Europe  magical  jproperties  are  attributed  to 
certain  fiowers,  see^,  and  branches  of  trees 
gathered  at  midsummer. 

Thus  in  Moravia,  Mecklenburg,  and  i^parently  in  England 
and  Scotland,  branches  of  hazel  were  cut  down  by  night  on 
Midsummer  l^e,  as  mystio  divining-rods,  capable  of  revealing 
treasures  buried  in  the  ground,  and  also  of  detecting  thieves 
and  murderers.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Berlin  it  is  said  that 
* every  seventh  vear  there  grows  a wonderful  branch  on  a hazel 
bush,  and  that  branch  is  the  divining-rod.*  This  can  be  found 
only  on  the  evening  of  St.  John*t  Day,  by  * an  izmocent  child, 
born  on  a Sunday  and  nursed  in  the  true  faith.*  If  the  rod  Is 
to  discover  gold,  it  is  named  Oasper  ; if  it  is  to  reveal  silver,  it 
is  called  Balthasar : if  it  is  to  point  out  hidden  springs  of  water, 
it  is  dubbed  Melchior.  In  Sweden  Midsumiuer  Eve  is  also  the 
usual  time  for  procuring  the  divining-rod.  Sometimea  it  is  out 
from  a mistletoe  bough,  and  sometimea  from  four  different  kinds 
of  wood — mistletoe,  mountain-ash,  aspen,  and  another.  When 
such  a rod  ia  laid  on  the  mund  directly  over  treasure,  *it  will 
begin  to  hop  about  as  if  it  were  alive.*  8 


Plants  like  the  mistletoe  axe  frequently  reg^ded 
as  containing  magical  virtue — pe:maps,  aa  PVazer 
suggests,  because  they  do  not  grow  on  the  ground. 
Branches  of  these  plants  are  often  to  be  found 
attached  to  the  ceiling  of  a house  or  over  a stable 
door  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  witchea  The  famous 
golden  Dough  that  grew  on  a holm-oak  in  the 
Arician  grove  at  Nemi  is  compared  by  Vir«l  to 
the  mistletoe  — a view  revived  oy  Frazer  in  ins  im- 
mortal work  which  takes  its  title  from  the  legend.® 
The  mistletoe  may  well  have  been  described  as 
the  * golden  bough  ’ on  account  of  the  rich  golden 
tinge  which  the  plant  assumes  in  withering.  The 
yellow  colour  of  the  bough  may  have  suggested  its 
supposed  property  of  discovering  the  spots  where 
gold  exists  in  the  earth.® 

Iron  rods  are  used  in  rain-making  among  the 
Bari  of  Africa.  One  of  these  rods  is  provided  with 


1 Spencer-Qillen*,  p.  684  f.  • Ih.  p.  687  f. 

» Ih.p.  641.  4 J6.  p.  646  ff. 

» OBf,  pb.  L,  The  Magic  Art,  London,  1911,  ii.  88. 

« n.  pt,  viL,  Balder  the  Beautiful^  London,  1918,  H.  67  fl. ; cf. 
A.  Lang:,  Custom  and  Myth^  do.  1884,  p.  191  ff. 
f jtBn.yl.206B. 

® pt.  viL,  Balder  the  Beautiful,  iL  316  ff. 

» Ib.  p.  287. 


a hook,  and  another  is  a two-headed  spear.  With 
the  hook  the  rain-maker  hooks  and  attraxsts  the 
rain-clouds  ; with  the  two-headed  spear  he  attacks 
and  drives  them  away.  To  make  women  fruitful, 
the  rain-maker  chief  takes  an  iron  rod  with  a 
hollow  bulb  at  each  end,  in  which  are  small  stones. 
Grasping  the  rod  by  the  middle,  he  shakes  it  over 
the  would-be  mother,  rattling  the  stones  and 
muttering  an  incantation.^ 

These  are  a few  examples  of  sticks  carried  in 
the  hand  that  are  used  as  instruments  of  magic. 
Closely  associated  vrith  the  Australian  churinga 
and  pointing  sticks  are  the  various  poles  and  posts 
erected  in  connexion  with  solemn  magico -religious 
rites — e.g.,  the  nurtunga,  the  kauaua,  the  ambil- 
veri-kirra,  the  loanii^a,  the  ara^hitta  poles  used 
oy  the  natives  in  their  initiation  ceremonies.® 

3.  Wands  of  office. — (a)  Bdtons  de  commande- 
ment. — Before  considering  examples  of  staves  used 
as  Insignia  of  office,  a word  must  be  said  regarding 
the  somewhat  mysterious  bdtons  de  commandement 
found  in  palaeolithic  oaves.  In  their  simplest  form 
they  are  rods  of  reindeer  horn,  having  one  or  more 
holes  bored  through  them.  Sometimes  they  are 
carved  into  a simple  symmetrical  form  without 
ornamentation ; at  other  times  they  are  elaborately 
decorated  with  engravings  of  anunals,  especi^y 
the  horse.  One  of  these  implements  found  by 
Lartet  and  Christy  at  La  Maueleine  is  engraved 
on  both  sides  with  figmres  of  horses  following  one 
another,  four  on  one  side  and  three  on  the  other. 
Another  staff  from  the  same  shelter  has  engravings 
of  two  fishes  and  a horse.  In  several  cases  the  end 
is  fashioned  to  represent  the  head  of  an  animal. 
On  a baton  found  m the  cavern  M4ge  Teyjat  (Dor- 
dorae)  appear  the  head  of  a hind,  serpent^  swans, 
a tmely-engraved  horse  at  a trot,  and  three  curious 
anthropomorphic  figures.® 

Among  the  carvings  on  bones  collected  by  M.  Piette  there  are 
several  skinned  animal-heads,  which  surdy  can  be  explained 
only  in  terms  of  magic,  since,  as  Salomon  Beinach  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  pre-historio  designer  worked 
from  a skinless  model  to  Improve  nls  art.^  What,  then,  Is  the 
signifloanoe  of  these  elaborately  decorated  objects  ? De  Mortil- 
let  called  them  bdtons  de  eommandement  becaxise  be  imagined 
that  they  were  sceptres,  similar  in  type  and  purpose  to  the 
Ivory  wands  ceremonially  carried  before  persons  of  importance 
among  the  Eekimoe,  and  to  the  olnbe  used  in  like  manner  by 
certain  chiefs  in  N.  America.  Others  have  identified  them  with 
hooks  for  fastening  garments— a rude  kind  of  fibula.8  It  ia  not 
easy  to  believe,  however,  that  a piece  of  bone  about  18  inches 
in  length  would  have  be^  employed  for  this  purpose,  since  the 
Ma^aleniane  were  quite  capable  of  making  more  convenient 
fasteners.  Moreover,  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  simUar 
objects  used  in  this  way  by  the  Eskimos.  Boyd  Dawkins’s  view 
that  they  were  arrow-straigbteners  is  more  plausible,  though 
by  no  means  oonvinolng.8  SoUas  favoxirs  this  explanation 
owing  to  the  remarkable  resemblance  between  the  Magdalenlan 
staff  and  the  Eskimo’s  arrow-straightener,^  but  it  has  yet  to  be 

g roved  that  Magdalenlan  man  was  acquainted  with  the  bow. 

iy  other  authors  the  bdtons  have  been  Identified  as  parts  of 
reindeer  harness,  hunting  trophies,  tent-pegs,  drum-sticks,  and 
magic  wands.  That  they  have  some  magico-religious  signi- 
ficance seems  to  be  apparent  from  the  elaborate  ornamentation 
and  their  similarity  to  staves  used  for  ritual  purpcees  among 
modem  people  in  a primitive  state  of  culture.  Bemardin  com- 
pared the  genealogi^  staves  of  the  Maoris  with  the  bdtons  ds 
eommandement,  interpreting  the  notches  with  which  they  are 
often  marked  as  indicative  of  the  chiefs  genealogy,  and  the 
drawing  of  an  animal  on  one  side  as  a tribal  Dadge.8  If  they  are 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  smooth  pebbles  painted  on  one 
side  with  dots  and  bands  in  red  and  black  ochre,  found  by  Piette 
at  Mas  d’Azil,  it  seems  more  than  probable  that  these  so-called 
Steves  of  office  were  used  ritually  in  'pre-historic  sanctuaries’  as 
ehuringa  or  magic  wands.  In  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge it  is  not  possible  to  affirm  dennitely  that  they  were  part 
of  the  ritual  machinery  of  a palaeolithic  totemic  cult,  since  the 
existence  of  the  practice  of  totemism  in  this  age  Is  not  oon- 


1 pt.  1..  The  Magic  Art,  L 847. 

8 See  art.  Polss  and  Posts. 

» Rev.  de  VBcoU  d'Anthrap.  xlx.  [1900]  68. 

8 Qultes,  mythes,  et  religions,  Pans,  1906-12,  iv.  86. 

» L'Anthrt^pologie,  xii.  (1901]  190. 

« Cave  Hunting,  London,  1874,  p.  866. 

7 Ancient  Hunters  and  their  Modern  Representatives,  London, 
1916,  p.  464. 

8 Revue  savoisienne,  Feb.  1876,  p.  12 ; of.  jSA  ii.  [1899]  478 ; 
L’Anthrop.  xlv.  [1908]  867. 
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oluRlrely  proved.  It  la  not  too  much  to  sev,  however,  that 
the  nadually  aocamnlating  endence  la  polndjag  to  the  Utter 
conolucion.l 

(6)  Horse-staves. — Although  we  do  not  follow  de 
Mortillet  in  hia  interpretation  of  the  function  of 
bdtons  de  covvniaridement^  yet  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  all  stages  of  culture  a rod  or  staff 
has  been  regarded  as  a token  of  authority-.  The 
shamans  among  the  Buriats  of  Baikid^  in  S* 
Siberia,  are  e<|mpped  with  two  horse-staves,  made 
of  wood  or  of  iron,  as  part  of  the  insignia  of  their 
office.  When  a novice  is  about  to  receive  his  first 
consecration,  two  planks  are  cut  out  of  a birch- 
tree  growing  in  the  forest  where  the  shamans  are 
boriM.  This  is  done  in  such  a manner  that  tbe 
tree  does  not  die,  as  its  death  would  be  a bad 
omen  for  the  shsmian.  From  these  planks  the 
wooden  horse-staves  are  made.  The  implement  is 
80  om.  long,  having  a horse’s  head  carved  at  one 
end,  and  at  the  otner  the  form  of  a hoof.  Some 
distance  from  the  lower  end  the  ^ee-jointa  of  the 
horse  are  cut  out.  Little  bells,  one  of  which  is 
larger  than  the  rest,  are  tied  to  the  horse-staves, 
together  with  small  conical  weights  of  iron,  blue, 
yellow,  and  red  ribbons,  and  strips  of  ermine  and 
sqmrrel  fur.  To  add  to  the  effect,  miniature 
stirrups  are  also  attached.  The  iron  horse-staves, 
which  the  shaman  does  not  receive  till  he  is  given 
the  iron  cap  after  the  fffth  ablution  or  consecration, 
resemble  the  wooden  staves,  and  represent  the 
horses  on  which  he  is  supposed  to  ride  to  the  upper 
and  lower  worlds.^  The  horse-staves,  drums,  and 
other  ritual  implements  are  kept  in  the  s/ar4,  a 
box  3|r  ft.  long  and  1 ft.  deep,  standing  on  four 
legs.  According  to  Elements,  the  horse-staves 
take  the  place  of  the  drum  among  the  Buriats.* 

(c)  Cluos  and  maces. — The  staves  of  office  among 
people  in  higher  states  of  culture  have  for  the 
most  part  develoned  out  of  the  wooden  club, 
originally  intendeu  for  defensive  purposes.  The 
simplest  form  of  club  is  that  made  by  cutting  off 
the  root  ends  of  small  trees  to  form  a 'head,^the 
root-stumps  making  the  weapon  the  more  formid- 
able and  effective.  The  latter  advantage  has  led 
to  other  clubs,  not  similarly  provided  with  natural 
projections  of  this  kind,  bemg  furnished  with  them 
artificially.  In  process  of  time  these  imitation 
root-stumps  became  conventionalized,  especmlly 
when  iron  displaced  wood  in  the  manufacture  of 
weapons.^  An  examination  of  mediseval  maces 
and  similar  staves  of  office  will  reveal  their  lowly 
origin.  In  the  ceremonial  maces  of  the  17th  cent, 
the  clubbed  end  has  become  the  handle,  while  the 
handle  end  has  become  the  larger  and  more  im- 
posing by  the  addition  of  crowns  and  other 
ornamentation. 

In  America  every  tribe  used  clubs  for  defensive 
purposes,  but  sdter  the  adoption  of  more  effectual 
weapons,  as  the  bow  and  the  lance,  clubs  in  many 
cases  were  r^egated  to  ceremonial  functions.  The 
chief  man  of  the  Mohave  carried  a potato-masher- 
shaped  club  in  battle,  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
caves  in  S.  Arizona.  The  Zutii  used  in  certain 
ceremonies  huge  batons  made  of  agave  flower- 
stalks,  and  in  me  new  fire  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi 
a priest  carries  a club  of  the  same  material,  shaped 
like  a plumed  serpent.  Carv^  wooden  batons 
were  frequently  carried  by  chiefs,  shamans,  and 
song- leaders  on  state  occasions,  as  emblems  of 
authority  or  rank,  among  the  north-west  tribes 
of  America.  In  pre-historic  times  long  stone 
knives,  beautifully  flaked,  appear  to  have  been 
frequently  employed  as  ceremonial  weapons,  and 

1 Of.  art.  SiGRirtos  (Introductory  and  Prixnltlva). 

aJA/  acxiv.  [1896]  86-90;  cf.  li.  A.  Ozaplicka,  A}>criginal 
Siberia,  Oxford.  1914,  p.  224. 

s Of.  art.  Buriats,  voL  iU.  p.  10. 

« H.  Balfour.  The  EvoluXion  qf  DteoraSiv  Art,  London.  1898, 
p.  98  ft. 


parts  of  California. 
Long  the  Kwakiutl  tribe  club-shaped  batons, 
ved  to  represent  various  animals,  are  used  by 


tbeir  use  still  oontinues  in 
Among 
carve 

the  leaders  in  ceremonial  dances.^ 

{d)  The  scipio. — In  early  classical  times  the 
sceptre  was  a long  staff  tipped  with  a metal 
ornament  carried  oy  persons  in  high  official 
nositions — kings,  judges,  consuls,  priests,  military 
leaders,  etc.  The  sceptre  of  King  Agamemnon 
was  worshipped  as  a god  at  Chseronea;  a man 
acted  as  priest  of  the  sceptre  for  a year  at  a time, 
and  s^nfices  were  offered  to  it  dadly.*  Repre- 
sentations on  the  walls  of  the  painted  tombs  of 
Etmria  show  that  among  the  Etruscans  sceptres 
of  great  magniflcence  were  used  by  kings  and 
priests.  From  these  the  Roman  scipio  ebumeus, 
the  ivory  rod  carried  by  the  consul,  was  probably 
derived.  On  the  medsilllons  of  the  later  Empire 
figures  are  represented  holding  rods  tipped  with  an 
eagle  Uceptrum  Augusti). 

{e)  The  pastoral  staff.  — With  the  advent  of 
Christianity  the  scipio  became  an  episcopal  orna- 
ment.* Some  writers  regard  the  crozier  as  the 
survival  of  the  litutis,  or  rod,  used  by  the  Roman 
augurs  in  their  divinations,  because  this  was 
curved  at  the  top,  recalling  the  shepherd’s  crook 
of  the  mediseval  pastoral  staff.  But,  since  the 
crook  did  not  appear  till  towards  the  end  of  the 
9th  cent.,  this  suggestion  seems  to  be  hmhly  im- 
probable, if  not  ^together  impossible.  The  only 
instance  of  a curve^  at  the  top  of  a pastoral  staff 
before  this  time  is  in  the  sacramentary  of  Autun 
(c.  800),*  but,  as  the  date  of  the  document  is  un- 
certain, the  evidence  is  of  little  value.  The  early 
illustrations  of  croziers  represent  them  as  long  rods 
held  in  the  left  hand  and  surmounted  hy  a sphere.* 
This  ^pe  persisted  till  the  10th  century.  The 
curve  nrst  appeared  in  the  West  as  a right-angular 
band  at  the  top  of  the  staff  resembling  a modem 
walking-stick — e.a.^  St.  Filian’s  staff  at  Edinburgh. 
This  fact  has  led  some  to  find  the  origin  of  the 
ornament  in  an  ordini^  walking-stick,  but  the 
more  probable  explanation  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
evolv^  out  of  the  ancient  staff  of  office  carried  by 
persons  of  rank  as  a symbol  of  jurisdiction.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
customary  from  the  Middle  Ages  for  church 
officers  to  bear  ferules,  or  wands,  on  certain 
occasions* — a custom  that  still  survives  in  the 
wands  carried  in  procession  by  churchwardena 
(/)  The  beadle's  staff. — Just  as  the  pastoral  staff 
is  the  symbol  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  tbe 
mace  the  outward  si^  of  the  corporation,  so,  as 
the  movement  towai^  local  self-government  de- 
veloped, the  authority  exercised  over  the  parish  by 
the  focsi  officers  was  marked  by  the  beadle’s  staff. 
Staves  were  home  by  the  parochial  authorities 
from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  perhaps  earlier. 
It  was,  however,  after  the  Restoration  that  the 
b^dle’s  staff  came  into  general  use.  The  creation 
of  50  new  parishes  in  the  City  of  London  in  Queen 
Anne’s  reign  gave  occasion  for  the  making  of  a 
considerable  number  of  staves,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  very  many  in  this  district  bear  a date 
about  that  time.  The  numerous  examples  of  staff- 
heads  may  be  divided  into : (1)  plain  pear-shaped 
knobe,  (2)  statuettes  of  saints  and  models  of  build- 
ings such  as  Cripple  Gate,  the  Tower  of  London, 


1 F.  Bom,  *The  Social  Organisation  and  Seertt  Societies  of 
the  Kwakiutl  Indians,*  in  Rep.  (T.S.  Nat.  Hut.  for  1895, 
Washington,  1897.  p.  811 ; A.  P.  Niblaok,  * Ckiast  Indians  of 
8.  Alaska  and  K.  British  Oolumbii^’  ib.  for  1888,  do.  1890,  p.  128. 
s Pans.  IX.  xL  6.  > De  eccles.  OJfle.  Ub.  li.  cap.  r. 

4 Ltepold  Delisle,  * Le  Sacramentaire  d' Autun, 'Gas.  ArcKiol. 
[18S4],  p.  13,  pL  22. 

8 o.  Si.  D^h>D,  Catalogue  of  Early  Christian  Antiquities  in 
the  British  Museum,  London,  1901,  p.  63  ; The  Benadietiondl  oj 
Arehbiehofp  Robert,  ed.  H.  A.  Wilson,  do.  1903,  p.  xL 
4 Voyages  liturgiques  de  Francs,  Paris,  1718,  p.  29 ; Areheeo- 
logic,  liL  [1890]  2nff. 
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etc.,  (3)  med&llioiis,  mitres,  crowns,  crosses,  etc.^ 
The  beadle  in  his  official  robes,  staff  in  hand,  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  a few  churches  conducting  the 
reacher  from  the  priest’s  stall  to  the  pulpit.  The 
evout,  however,  will  hardly  regret  that  the  quaint 
emblem  of  civil  authority  has,  in  most  cases,  given 
place  to  the  symbol  of  redemption  surmountmg  a 
tA-11  wand  of  wood  and  metal,  borne  at  the  head 
of  processions. 

LiTBRATuas. — Tha  literature  has  been  g^ven  in  the  footnotes ; 
of.  art  Bkoaua.  £.  O.  JAMES. 

STARS.— See  SiTN,  Moon,  and  Stars. 

STATE. — 1.  Evidence. — ^The  nature  of  the 
state  is  to  be  discovered  by  the  observation  of 
about  forty  contemporary  organizations ; each 
must  be  analysed  and  its  value  estimated  both 
from  the  point  of  view  of  those  (citizens  or  subjects) 
who  belong  to  it  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
those  who  are  not  its  citizens  or  subjects.  But, 
since  all  states  are  results  of  growth,  they  must 
be  understood  by  reference  to  the  past.  The 
number  of  states  in  existence  is  always  changing : 
their  organization  is  often  entirely  transformed 
and  the  relations  of  one  to  the  other  vary  infinitely. 
Again,  since  there  are  many  other  forms  of  social 
organization  (churches,  clubB,  trade  unions, 
capitalist  companies,  etc.),  the  state  must  be 
understood  by  comparison  with  these,  both  as  to 
past  history  and  as  to  present  circumstances.  But 
underlying  all  organizations  are  the  passions  and 
ideas  of  men  and  women.  These  are  to  be  seen 
not  only  in  the  actual  structure  of  the  forty  or 
more  states  now  existing,  but  also  in  the  tendencies 
of  government  and  law  ; for  these  point  to  a future 
which  is  somewhat  different  from  the  present. 
And,  since  the  cu^tual  tendencies  do  not  always  in- 
dicate the  intentions  or  ideals  of  men,  such  ideals 
should  influence  our  judgment  of  the  state  ; for  an 
effective  ideal  sometimes  corrects  a tendency  and 
sometimes  illuminates  actions  which  appear  to 
be  irrational. 

An  analysis  of  state  structure  at  present  should 
be  derived  less  from  philosophical  treatises  than 
from  oificial  reports  and  the  unofficial  comments 
on  administration ; for  the  philosopher  is  often 
unable  to  believe  his  eyes,  even  when  ne  determines 
to  use  them.  But  the  agent  of  the  state  and  the 
practical  man,  on  the  other  hand,  seldom  under- 
stand what  they  are  doing,  as  the  oarsman  seldom 
understands  mechanics.  We  must  therefore  in- 
terpret ; and  for  this  purpose  we  refer  to  philosophic 
writers,  allowing  always  for  their  tendency  to 
emphas^  the  obsolete  and  disoounting  the  national 
or  provincial  limitations  of  all  * classical  ’ authors. 

Inom  such  evidence,  from  about  forty  specimens 
in  contact  one  with  the  other  and  each  with  many 
different  social  organizations,  from  tendencies, 
ideals,  reports,  comments  on  administration,  and 
philosophical  opinions,  we  must  discover  the  nature 
of  the  state.  Every  state  to  which  we  refer  is 
independent  of  others  in  its  internal  administra- 
tion and  equal,  at  least  in  theory,  to  all  others 
in  its  external  rights ; therefore  it  is  called 
sovereign.  Other  uses  of  the  word  ‘state*  (e.o.. 
United  States)  we  neglect,  and  we  omit  the 
cuBsion  of  part-sovereignty  («.$^.,  Oman).  But, 
even  if  we  limit  the  name  to  sovereign  states,  it 
must  be  recognized  to  be  a name  for  a changing 
object  and  only  for  what  is  common  to  many 
different  specimens. 

2.  General  idea. — The  state  is  at  present  the 
supreme  organization  of  political  life,  and  political 
life  is  that  part  of  socisJ  life  which  is  concerned 
with  setting  in  order  the  various  interests  of  man.^ 

^ M.  and  0.  Thorpe,  London  Chureh  StaveM^  London,  1896. 

> See  art.  Pounce. 


The  state  is  not,  therefore,  iiecessarily  concerned 
with  religion  as  the  Church  is,  nor  with  trade  as 
the  company  or  the  trade  union  is,  nor  with  art 
as  the  academy  is,  although  the  state  must  take 
account  and  adjust  the  claims  of  all  these.  In 
that  sense  politics  is  architectonic ; but  the  state 
is  not  for  that  reason  superio^  as  the  policeman 
is  not  superior  to  the  artist.  There  are,  however, 
certain  issues  in  which  the  state  must  take 
precedence,  not  only  in  authority,  but  also  in 
affection,  as,  e.g.,  when  order  or  liberty  is 
threatened.  The  precedence  due  to  the  state  in 
purely  political  issues  and  in  certain  crises  does 
not  imjny  worship,  since  the  state  is  a means  to 
full  sociu  life  and  individuality  and  in  no  sense 
an  end  in  itself. 

It  is  implied  in  this  conception  of  the  state  that 
social  life  takes  shape  in  different  forms  of  ‘ com- 
munity,* if  wo  understand  by  that  word  any  unit 
of  soci^  grouping  the  ‘frontiers*  of  which  are 
sufficiently  de^ite  to  be  felt  as  dividing  those 
who  belong  to  the  group  from  those  who  do  not. 
Some  of  these  commumties  are  more  permsment 
than  others ; some  imply  a more  conscious  common 
purpose  among  the  members.  A village  community 
IS  more  permanent  than  a committee ; the  members 
of  a scientific  society  are  more  conscious  of  a 
common  purpose  than  the  members  of  a church. 
And  among  all  the  forms  of  community  there  are 
now  distinct  and  co-ordinate  communities  or  social 
organizations  representing  purposes  or  tendencies 
of  men  which  are  not  normally  confused  or  sub- 
ected  one  to  the  other : these  are  states,  churches, 
abour  organizations,  capitalist  companies,  etc. 
The  present  distinctions  of  social  organization  are 
the  result  of  a long  development;  for  in  earlier 
times  only  one  form  of  social  organization  fulfilled 
vaguely  all  the  functions  now  fulfilled  separately 
by  very  many  different  ‘communities.^  That 
earlier  form  is  sometimes  called  a state ; but  we 
shall  not  include  that  meaning  in  our  use  of  the 
term.  At  present  there  is  a distinct  form  of  social 
organization  through  which  administration,  law, 
police,  * defence,*  and  other  distinct  socisd  functions 
are  fulfilled,  and  this  alone  we  call  a state.  It  is 
co-ordinate  with  religious  or  trade  organizations ; 
but  its  relations  with  these  are  not  yet  clear, 
either  in  theory  or  in  practice.  All  that  is  obvious 
is  that  a church  or  religious  society  is  not  a part 
or  a dependency  of  the  state ; nor  is  the  state 
inferior  to  any  onurch.  Associations  of  those  who 
have  a common  economic  purpose  are,  also,  not 
necessarily  parts  or  dependencies  of  the  state; 
nor  is  the  state  an  economic  unit.  The  state, 
however,  must  not  be  identified  with  ‘ the  govern- 
ment.* It  is  the  whole  group  of  those  who  have, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  a common  political 
purpose.  W’e  may,  therefore,  speak  in  metaphor 
of  ^e  soul  of  the  state,  as  men  used  to  speaK  of 
the  soul  of  the  Church.  The  members  of  a state, 
whether  divided  or  not  in  religion,  trade  interests, 
or  intellectual  pursuits,  are  Itound  together  by  a 
sentiment,  which  is  the  expression  of  a vague 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  this  soul  of  the  state 
IS  nothing  without  administration,  which  is  the 
invariable  sign  of  politiceJ  life.  Thus  obedience 
to  law  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  enthusiasm 
for  or  acquiescence  in  a particular  form  of  state 
life  ; but  few  men  are  ‘politicals  * in  their  inmost 
thoughts  or  for  most  of  their  lives,  and  perhaps 
very  few  men  find  in  a state  and  its  activities  tne 
hignest  and  most  permanent  object  of  their 
enthusiasm,  although  many  can  be  easily  per- 
suaded that  all  they  hola  valuable  would  be 
destroyed  if  the  form  of  state  life  to  which  they 
are  accustomed  happened  to  disappear.  In  sub- 
ordination to  the  state  are  all  other  forms  of 
organization  of  the  same  social  ‘order*  (i.e.  the 
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political  order)  — t.g.,  maoicipal  or  provincial 
eouncilfij  ^steins  of  education  and  sanitation.  As 
the  activities  directly  connected  with  political 
organization  tend  to  increase,  the  differentiation 
of  subordinate  state  functions  proceeds  farther ; 
but  there  is  no  likelihood  of  trade  or  religion  or 
science  or  art  being  entirely  absorbed  by  the  state, 
although  some  would  aim  at  such  an  artificial 
simplification  of  social  organization.  The  tangled 
luxuriance  of  modern  society  annoys  many ; it  is 
ain  object  of  perce^ion,  without  emotion,  for  our 
present  nurpose.  The  state  is  the  result  of  a 
relation  oetween  individuals,  but  all  individuals 
are  grouped  in  various  ways,  and  the  state  may 
therefore  be  also  the  result  of  a relation  between 
their  groupings  ; that  is  to  say,  the  * members  * 
of  a state  are  not  only  individuals  but  also  groups 
of  individuals  of  the  political  order. 

3.  I ntemal  structure.  — ^The  development  of  social 
life  through  which  the  state  has  reacoed  its  present 
form  and  position  is  dealt  with  in  the  art.  Politics. 
Here  we  must  analyse  the  present  situation  in 
political  life ; and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  inner  structure  of  the  state 
from  its  external  oontaicts,  although  we  must 
admit  that  neither  would  be  what  it  is  but  for  the 
other.  IntemaJ  discord  promotes  external  wars, 
and  wars  assist  domestic  tyranny.  The  internal 
structure  of  states  is  more  highly  developed,  it 
has  been  given  more  thought,  th^  the  external 
contacts ; for  frontiers  were  once  the  limits  of 
interest  for  the  majority  of  citizens,  subjects,  or 
rulera 

(a)  Administration. — The  most  important  feature 
of  internal  structure  is  admimstration.  The  so- 
called  executive  is,  therefore,  the  most  general 
phenomenon  of  state  life;  the  members  of  the 
executive  are  theoretically  agents  of  the  state 
group,  and  their  action  is  state  action.  There  is 
mdeed  a pious  belief  of  philosophers  that  they 
express  the  ' real  will  ’ of  the  members  (citizens  or 
subjects)  of  the  state;  but  the  words  imply  too 
conscious  a political  life.  In  fact  in  most  states 
most  inhabitants  acquiesce  in  the  acts  of  an 
executive.  This  is  an  inherited  attitude ; and  the 
forms  of  executive  or  administrative  action  are 
also  in  great  part  inherited.  There  are  emperors, 
kings,  and  also  presidents,  and,  more  powerful  in 
normal  life  than  these,  permanent  ofiicials  generally 
belonging  to  a close  social  caste,  with  others  of 
subordinate  castes  under  them — 8e<^taries,  burgo- 
masters, prefects,  town  clerks,  inspectors,  and 
policemen.  In  the  administrative  acts  of  these 
the  state  used  to  appear  as  repressive  (a  hindrance 
of  hindrances),  ana  now  begins  to  appear  as 
directive. 

Internal  structure  differs  in  homogeneous 
(national)  states  and  heterogeneous  (non-national 
or  imperial)  states ; for  in  the  latter  selected 
members  of  one  (pr dominant)  race  administer  the 
affairs  of  districts  inhabited  by  other  rsuces.  The 
subject  races  are  necessarily  not  citizens,  since 
that  word  implies  a right  to  assist  in  choosing  the 
form  of  administration.  The  frontiers  of  states 
therefore  do  not  always  mark  distinctions  of 
nationality ; but  in  most  states  the  administrallon 
is  marked  by  the  characteristics  of  one  narionality, 
and  unity  01  administration  tends  to  eliminate  tne 
antagonisms  of  race,  nnlAM  one  race  is  oppressive 
to  the  other. 

Local  government  is  roughly  of  two  kinds — 
regional,  ais  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  or  centralized,  as  in  France  and  Germany. 
In  tlie  regional  type  of  government  the  inhabitants 
of  small  districts  choose  their  own  administrators 
for  local  Interests  (sanitation,  housing,  roads,  etc.) ; 
in  the  centralized  systems  prefects  or  burgomasters 
aire  appointed  by  tne  central  government,  and  the 


inhabitants  of  the  district  are  allowed  only  advisory 
functions.  The  two  systems  tend  to  assimilate 
through  an  inspectorate  in  the  regional  and  local 
patriotism  in  the  centralized  state. 

As  regards  larger  units  of  population  (above 
about  5,000,000)  administration  is  either  unitary 
or  federal.  In  the  former  nearly  all  provincial 
affairs  are  dealt  with  at  one  centre  ; in  the  federal 
system  large  powers  (in  education,  taxation,  etc.) 
are  given  to  provincial  (sometimes  called  * state  ’) 
groups  under  the  general  control  of  a federal 
council  and  executive.  The  growth  in  the  size 
of  states  has  led  to  on  increase  of  federal  govern- 
ment, sometimes  proceeding  by  the  ‘devmution* 
of  powers  from  a central  executive  to  provincial 
or  district  administrations,  sometimes  by  the 
orgsmizing  of  close  political  dependence  upon  a 
central  authority  of  groups  hitherto  independent. 

All  these  differences  of  internal  structure  within 
one  common  character  of  all  states  show  the  desire 
to  make  administration  effective  over  large  areas, 
while  allowing  for  divergent  interests  of  different 
localities,  nationalities,  or  political  capacities. 
There  is  no  universal  method  of  distin^ishing 
interests  peculiar  to  small  groups  from  those 
common  bo  many  groups  or  indeed  to  the  whole 
human  race,  and  all  good  methods  of  administra- 
tion allow  for  a continual  change  in  such  interests. 

(6)  Legislation. — Administration  is,  as  it  were, 
the  action  of  the  state,  but  legislation  is  its  mind 
or  will.  A permanent  instrument  of  oontinuoxu 
legislation  is,  however,  a comparatively  recent 
development  in  the  life  of  states ; and,  although 
the  executive  has  always  depended  upon  the  mind, 
will,  or  opinion  of  the  state  group,  there  was  for 
long  no  voice  for  such  will  or  opinion.  Even  now 
in  many  states  (France,  Italy,  etc.),  by  a device 
kno^vn  as  * administrative  law,’  the  members  of 
the  executive  are  given  a le^l  position  which 
divides  them  from  the  ordinary  citizen.  The 
state,  acting  by  its  appointed  agents,  is  given 
special  pri^leges  (courts,  etc.)  as  against  the 
ordinary  citizen.  This  system,  although  it  is  a 
development  of  the  old  autocratic  government,  is 
nob  simply  primitive,  and  it  does  not  tend  to 
disappear.  It  seems  to  be  a distinct  line  of 
dev^opment,  and  is  contrasted  with  the  *rule  of 
law,’  under  which  the  agents  of  the  state  itself 
can  be  tried  in  the  common  courts.  The  latter 
system  is  peculiarly  English ; but  it  has  no  hold 
in  countries  in  which  the  strength  of  state 
administration  is  believed  to  be  of  the  first 
imTOxtance. 

The  vitality  of  the  state  is  generally  concen- 
trated in  a representative  body,  parliament,  or 
chamber,  in  wnich  new  needs  are  met  by  new 
enactments.  But  some  states  have  fixed  or  rimd 
constitutions,  or  bodies  of  law  within  which  ^e 
powers  of  the  representative  chamber  are  confined, 
while  otber  states  depend  upon  an  undefined  tradi- 
tion which  may  be  indefinitely  modified  by  the 
legislature.  Between  these  two  extreme  types  are 
the  majority  of  state  systems.  Where  the  unity 
of  the  state  Is  not  * natural,*  or  where  the  sense  of 
that  unity  la  not  innate  in  the  citizens,  the  fixed  or 
rigid  constitution  is  strongest ; but,  where  there  is 
a long  tradition  of  unity,  what  seems  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  the  state  can  be  changed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  day.  The  judicature  is  often 
said  to  be  a third  function  witnin  the  state,  but  it 
is  hardly  on  a level  with  the  two  others.  In  most 
states  those  who  decide  the  meaning  of  law  or 
apply  it  to  cases  are  subordinated  either  to  the 
legislature  or  to  the  executive.  The  judicial 
system  is,  however,  an  expression  of  the  will  or 
mind  of  the  state,  intermediate  between  the  legis- 
lative and  the  executive. 

(c)  JParties. — ^The  life  of  the  state  in  the  legis- 
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latnrej  and  sometimes  even  in  the  executive,  is 
shown  in  modern  times  by  political  parties,  which 
with  many  variations  in  dlSerent  lands  seem  in 
every  state  to  conform  roughly  to  two  types — one 
devoted  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of 
established  tradition,  the  other  concerned  with 
general  principles  of  reform.  Parties  are  also 
sometimes  formed  by  social  or  economic  clsisses 
for  their  own  advantage  ; and  sometimes  the  party 
is  only  the  following  of  a strong  |)er8on.  It  is 
usual  to  suppose  that  the  parties  in  any  state 
stand  for  dinerences  which  are  subordinate  to  the 
common  interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  that  state ; 
but  this  view  is  difficult  to  maintain  in  cases 
where  the  principles  of  the  party  refer  to  policy  in 
genersd  and  not  to  specific  loclu  means  to  order 
and  liberty.  There  is  a tendency  to  underrate  the 
value  of  parties  in  giving  political  consciousness, 
because  of  the  abuses  oi  party  manipulation  for 
trivial  ends. 

4.  External  contacts.  — It  is  essential  to  the 
understanding  of  the  state  to  note  that  every  state 
is  commonly  regarded,  by  those  who  do  not  Delong 
to  it,  as  an  armed  band.  The  structure  of  every 
state  and  the  attitude  of  ita  citizens  are  indeed 
greatly  affected  by  the  faot  that  every  state  is  in 
contact  with  other  states.  The  inherited  contact 
may  be  described  as  suspicion  tempered  by  diplo- 
matic comity  ; but  economic  and  cultural  aevetop- 
ment  has  led  to  important  beginnings  of  inter-state 
organization  (the  Univers€d  PostiJ  Union,  etc.). 
There  are  administrative  chsmges  in  the  external 
structure  of  the  state,  and  administration  of  this 
new  kind  tends  to  increase.  It  will  undoubtedly 
change  the  common  attitude  towards  ‘other’ 
states ; and  therefore  it  will  affect  the  nature  of 
the  state.  But  the  older  non-administrative  and 
quasi-legislative  system  of  international  law,  to- 

g>ther  with  its  culminating  expression  in  The 
ague  Conferences,  has  also  considerably  modified 
the  nature  of  the  state.  Under  such  influences  the 
state  in  its  external  contacts  appears  as  one  among 
many  co-ordinate  and  equal  political  institutions ; 
and  state  action,  though  not  politically  ‘sanc- 
tioned,* is  morally  estimated  by  reference  to  a 
vague  consensus  of  civilized  opinion  in  all  states. 
This  section  of  state  life  is  now  developing  rapidly, 
and  therefore  no  conclusive  or  schematic  view  can 
be  had  of  it. 

In  the  external  contacts  of  the  state,  where 
political  organization  has  made  no  progress,  crises 
occur  which  lead  to  a periodic  atavism  known  as 
war.  Preparations  for  this  affect  the  structure 
and  conduct  of  all  states,  and  some  states  are  so 
greatly  affected  that  certain  Avriters  have  thought 
war  the  highest  function  of  state  life.  In  war  the 
external  contacts  of  the  belligerent  states  are 
reduced  to  force  and  fraud.  There  have  been 
stages  in  state  development  when  it  seemed  as  if 
force  and  fraud  would  oe  delimited  by  distinguish- 
ing citizens  from  soldiers,  neutrals  from  belliger- 
ents, and  otherwise  combining  political  and  military 
conceptions  ; but  it  seems  likely  that  such  attempts 
will  fail,  because  of  the  economic  interdependence 
of  groups  and  the  more  destructive  mechanisms  of 
modem  times. 

5.  Tendencies. — The  facts  which  we  have  so  far 
analyzed  are  the  result  of  about  2(X)0  years  of 
develcmment,  and  the  development  has  not  ceased. 
In  order  to  understand  the  state,  therefore,  we 
must  look  towards  the  future.  The  general  tend- 
encies are  as  follows. 

(1)  There  has  been  an  increase  m the  size  (area 
and  population),  with  a decrease  in  the  number,  of 
stat^.  This  decrease  was  most  marked  in  the 
19th  cent,  and  has  been  due  not  only  to  conquest 
but  also  to  political  subordination  following 
economic  pressure.  It  is  not  clear  whether,  as 


some  expect,  the  tendency  will  result  in  small 
states  becoming  mere  satellites  to  empires  ; but 
already,  in  spite  of  the  theory  of  international 
law,  the  * Great  Powers  * arrai^e  differences  with- 
out consulting  other  states.  The  increase  in  the 
size  of  states  mvolves  that  similar  administration 
and  similar  laws  are  established  among  great 
numbers  who  inhabit  vast  spaces;  and  therefore 
the  frontiers  of  political  administration  are  fewer. 
If  frontiers  are  regarded  as  sources  of  friction,  the 
decrease  in  their  number  involves  a decrease  in  the 
probabilities  of  war ; and  the  greater  size  of  states 
18,  from  this  point  of  view,  an  advantage.  But  a 
larger  state  involves  a greater  number  of  officials 
and,  what  is  more  important,  a greater  separation 
between  citizens  and  these  officials,  their  agents. 
The  result  is  that  state  action  tends  to  become 
dehumanized,  and  no  responsibility  is  felt  by  the 
general  body  of  citizens  for  the  acts  done  on  their 
TOhalf.  Thus  the  good  effects  of  democratization 
are  often  counteracted  by  the  evil  effects  of  official- 
ism. This  obviously  is  not  peculiar  to  political 
organization.  The  same  causes  have  led  to 
increase  in  the  size  and  decrease  in  the  numbers  of 
businesses ; and  large  financial  companies  tend  to 
destroy  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility  among 
their  members  for  the  actions  done  in  their 
interest. 

(2)  The  second  important  tendency  is  the  in- 
creasing frequency  of  contact  between  all  states, 
even  those  fau'  instant.  Frontiers  have  become 
lines  of  contact  as  much  as  marks  of  division. 
Commercial  treaties  increase  in  number,  and 
diplomacy  is  a continuous  process,  inter-relating 
all  statw.  Here  also  the  political  world  is  like  the 
economic  ; and,  as  in  the  economic  sphere  a world 
market  is  created  by  contac^  so  in  the  political 
sphere  contact  produces  similarity  01  moral 
standards,  of  suction,  and  even  of  aaministrative 
structure.  If  the  trend  of  events  in  the  19th  cent, 
continues,  there  will  be  much  more  common  poli- 
tical ground  for  the  whole  human  race,  and  this 
may  possibly  result  in  developing  tie  League  of 
Nations. 

(3)  On  the  othw  hand,  there  is  a third  tendency 
to  variety  of  political  structure.  The  monarchies 
of  the  18th  cent,  were  much  more  like  one  another 
Chan  are  the  republics  of  the  20th.  Political  con- 
sciousness is  more  highly  developed,  and  the  result 
is  a greater  variety  in  the  devices  of  administra- 
tion ; e.y.,  new  methods  of  local  government  are 
being  tried  in  various  states. 

(4)  Underlying  the  variety  of  structure  there  is 
a general  tendency  towards  what  may  be  called  by 
the  old  name  of  democracy.  The  simple-minded 
faith  of  Rousseau,  indeed,  is  not  accepted  without 
corrections ; but  there  is  undoubtedly  an  increas- 
ing control  of  government  in  most  states  by  the 
ordinary  citizen.  This  is  no  obstacle  either  in 
th^ry  or  in  practice  to  the  recognition  of  special 
ability.  With  this  we  may  connect  the  increase 
of  atete  action  in  favour  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  territory  of  the  state.  The 
rights  of  the  majority  are  bemg  recognized  even 
before  their  power  is  acquired.  Wage-slavery, 
s^vation,  and  premature  death,  now  suffered  by 
nine-tenths  of  the  human  race,  may  yet  be  regarded 
as  of  greater  political  importance  than  the  ‘ rights 
of  property  * or  the  development  of  trade  ; but  the 
nine-tenths  of  the  race  are  politically  powerless, 
and  state-action — e.g. , to  decrease  infant  mortality 
— will  depend,  not  upon  the  number  who  have  the 
vote,  but  upon  the  sense  of  responsibility  among 
voters.  In  the  new  democracy  the  citizen  thinks 
in  new  terms,  not  in  the  terms  of  family,  trade, 
party,  or  frontier. 

6.  Interpretation.  — Such  tendencies  as  these 
indicate  the  ideals  which  fitfully  illuminate  politi- 
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cal  change.  The  intention  of  all  those  who  are 
conscious  of  state  life  appears  to  be  the  attainment 
and  maintenance  of  order  and  liberty — as  much 
order  as  will  allow  all  members  of  the  state  to 
develop  their  powers  and  as  much  liberty  as  will 
permit  security  of  tenure  or  certainty  of  expecta- 
tion. The  kind  of  life  desired,  however,  varies  so 
much  in  different  localities  that  what  satisfies  one 
group  seems  to  another  to  be  tyranny  or  licence. 
We  are  driven  therefore  to  a philosophic  inter- 
pretation of  those  human  passions  and  ideas  which 
result  in  ever-changing  political  organizationa  A 
great  part  of  the  traditional  interpretation  is 
obsolete,  and  the  inherited  language  u somewhat 
misleading.  The  state  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
society,  and  we  must  not  identify  individuality 
with  citizenship.  The  problem  of  the  citizen 
and  the  state  is  only  one  phase  of  the  general 
problem  of  the  individual  and  society.  The  * real 
will  * of  the  philosophers*  creed  is  to  be  found  in 
various  social  forms,  not  all  in  a hierarchy,  but 
some  co-ordinate.  Any  one  civilized  man  is 
normally  a meetingplace,  occasionally’  a point  of 
conflict,  between  difierent  social  allegiances  which 
arise  out  of  his  different  interests  or  emotiona 
He  has  special  relations  to  others  in  accordance 
with  their  common  dwelling-place,  or  langu^e,  or 
religion,  or  trade,  or  culture ; and  the  state  is  that 
group  of  men,  women,  and  children  so  related  as  to 
accept  or  to  maintain  a special  method  of  obtain- 
ing order  and  liberty.  Men  so  related  are  different 
from  what  they  would  be  if,  bv  an  impossible 
hypothesis,  they  can  be  supposea  to  be  separate 
atoms.  There  is  no  atomic  individual.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  state  is  not  a new  mind  or 
soul.  It  is  a reality  of  the  social  order,  and  meta- 
phors drawn  from  the  individual  are  misleading. 
The  unity  and  fullness  of  state  life  are,  however, 
often  greater  than  those  of  a church  or  a trade 
union. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  signs  of  state  life  in 
administration  and  policy  ; but  the  State  of  which 
men  sing,  for  which  men  die,  is  not  the  officialism 
of  Washington  or  Whitehall.  It  may  in  meta- 
phor be  called  a spirit  or  a soul,  and  it  is  expressed 
m myth  as  Britannia,  La  France,  or  Deutschland, 
although  confused  in  such  myth  with  the  spirit  of 


a nation.  A nation,  as  distinct  from  a state,  is 
usually  held  to  be  a group  of  those  who  speak  the 
same  language,  are  physically  related,  and  accept 
the  same  moral  tradition ; and,  where  the  bound- 
aries of  a state  administration  do  not  coincide  with 
national  distinctions,  there  are  conflicts  of  allegi- 
ance. Other  social  groupings,  such  as  churches, 
trading  companies,  and  trade  unions,  also  cause 
conflicts  with  state  loyalty.  The  limit  of  allegiance 
is  to  be  found  by  reference  to  the  purpose  for 
which  state  administration  exists.  Ko  man  is 
bound  to  support  the  action  of  a state  official  or 
even  of  the  whole  body  of  citizens  in  the  sphere  of 
fine  art,  for  the  state  is  not  an  institution  for  the 
purposes  of  artistry,  nor  is  it  supreme  over  art 
mstitutiona  The  excise  d^imiration  of  state 
functions  may  be  difficult,  but  a limit  does  exist. 
In  normal  life,  however,  the  conflict  of  claims  is 
infrequent,  and  few  are  driven  to  decide  a conflict 
of  allegiance.  The  majority  act  impulsively  on  no 
consistent  principlea  It  is  therefore  almost  use- 
less to  define  what  we  mean  by  the  word  * state,* 
as  it  would  be  useless,  except  for  purely  legal 
purposes,  to  define  what  w’e  mean  by  ‘ man.*  State 
administration  must  be  believed,  by  those  who 
benefit  directly,  to  exist  for  securing  order  and 
developing  freedom.  But  every  one  of  the  institu- 
tions now  called  states  is  performing  other  func- 
tions besides  this ; and  some  such  states  appear  to 
non-citizens  to  be  obstructing  that  for  which  the 
state  should  exist.  Again,  every  state  is  changing 
its  nature  \mder  our  very  eyes;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
next  century  will  create  clearer  distinctions 
between  the  mfferent  forms  of  organization  within 
society  and  a rapid  development  of  state  activities. 


LmaATuax. — B.  Bossnqtiet,  The  PhxUgophical  Theory  of 
the  Staled  London,  1910  ; J.  K.  Blontschli.  Theory  of  the  StaU, 
Eny.  tr.,  Oxford,  1885 ; A V.  Dicey,  Introd.  to  tAo  Study  of 
the  Law  qf  the  ConeUtutionff  London,  1908;  J.  N.  Fiarsis, 
Chure?ies  in  the  Modem  State,  do.  1918 ; 1^  T.  Hobbouse,  The 
Metaphysical  Theory  of  the  State,  do.  1918;  G.  Jellinek,  Lae 
Reeht  dee  modemen  Staates^,  Berlin,  1905 ; A.  L.  JLowell, 
OooemmerUe  and  fartiee  in  Continental  Europe,  2 vote., 
London,  1898;  R.  M.  Maciver,  Community,  do.  1917;  H. 
Michel,  VIdie  de  VEtat,  Parte,  1896:  H.  SidsTwick,  The 
Blemente  of  Politi^,  London,  1897 ; R.  K.  Wilson,  The 
Province  of  the  State,  do.  19U ; L.  S.  Woolf,  International 
Government,  do.  1918  C.  DKLISLB  BXTBKS. 
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Primitive  and  Savage  (J.  A.  MacCulloch), 
p.  817. 

American.  — See  Ancestor  - worship  (Ameri- 
can). 

Babylonian  (B.  W.  ROGERS),  p.  828. 

Buddhist  (E.  J.  Thomas),  p.  829. 

Celtic.— See  Celts,  § xvl,  Blest,  Abode  of 
THE  (Celtic),  Death  and  Disposal  of  the 
Dead  (Celtic). 

Chinese.— See  Communion  with  the  Dead 
(Chinese),  iiL  728. 

Christian  (C.  Harris),  p.  833. 

Egyptian.  — See  Creed  (Egyptian),  iv.  243, 


STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Mmitive  and 
Savage). — x.  Introductory. — No  subject  connected 
with  nis  psychic  life  has  so  engrossed  the  mind  of 
man  as  that  of  his  condition  after  death.  Savages 
in  all  regions  of  the  world  have  generally  very 
clear  and  vivid  conceptions  of  the  spirit- world — ite 
life,  its  characteristics,  its  landscapes — and  this 
suggests  an  intense  preoccupation  with  the  subject. 
The  wide-spread  fear  of  the  dead  points  to  a very 
primitive  iaea  that  their  state  was  not  one  in  which 
life  had  ended.  Death  had  cut  off  energies  ; that 
was  obvious  enough ; but  were  there  not  other 
energies  at  work,  or  were  not  those  energies 
VOL.  XI.  — K2 


Ethics  (Egyptian),  v.  476  ffl.  Blest,  Abode 
OF  the  (Semitic),  iL  706. 

Greek  and  Roman  (J.  S.  Reid),  p.  838. 

Hebrew  (I.  F.  Wood),  p.  841. 

Hindu  (A.  B.  Keith),  p.  843. 

Iranian  (L.  C.  Casartelli),  p.  847. 

Japanese.— See  Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Japanese). 

Jewish.  — See  Ancestor  - worship  (J ewish). 
Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Semitic),  Salvation 
(Jewish). 

Muhammadan  (I.  F.  WOOD),  p.  849. 

Teutonic  (W.  A.  Craigie),  p.  851. 

Tibetan  (L.  A.  Waddell),  p.  853. 

capable  of  manifestation  in  subtle,  mysterious 
ways  ? Whether  men  at  first  believed  in  a spirit, 
soul,  or  ghost,  separate  from  the  body,  or  not,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  regarded 
the  dead  as  still  carrying  on  some  kind  of  existence, 
which  rendered  them  objects  of  dread.  Where 
burial  was  in  use,  perhaps  the  simplest  idea  was 
that  the  dead  man  lived  on  in  the  grave  in  bodily 
form.  Such  practices  as  binding  the  dead  with 
cords,  laying  neavy  stones  or  a mound  of  earth  on 
the  grave  (doubtless  to  prevent  their  egress),  or 
feeding  the  dead  at  the  grave,  or,  again,  the  idea 
that  the  dead  could  come  forth  from  the  grave. 
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STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Primitive  and  Savaige) 


not  merely  as  spirits,  bnt  in  the  body — the  root 
of  the  vampire  superstition — all  pomt  in  this 
direction.  It  is  even  confirmed  by  the  fact  that, 
where  a separable  spiritual  ^sence  is  believed  in, 
the  spirit  or  ghost  is  invariably  associate  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time  with  the  grave,  lingering 
round  it  for  some  daya  ^ The  ^ grave  is  the  dead 
man’s  house — an  idea  surviving  in  the  Scandinavian 
belief  that  the  barrow  is  the  abiding-place  of  the 
dead  in  bodily  form.  The  idea  of  a subterranean 
world  of  the  dead  was  probably  of  early  origin, 
many  graves  together  merging  into  one  wide 
region  underCToimd,  the  individual  grave  or 
tumulus  afibrding  entrance  to  or  egress  from  it. 
In  the  belief  of  many  tribes  the  subterranean 
region  is  in  the  west,  towards  the  setting  sun. 
As  the  sun  dies  each  day  and  sinks  in  the  west, 
often  to  shine  in  the  place  of  the  dead,  so  man 
also  goes  in  that  direction.  This  idea  of  a western 
region  of  the  dead  is  still  found  where  an  island 
spmt- world  is  believed  in,  or  even,  as  with  many 
prairie  tribes  of  N.  America,  a distant  paradise 
on  the  plains  into  which  the  sun  seems  to  sink. 
Often,  too,  the  idea  of  a return  to  the  place  whence 
the  ancestors  of  the  tribe  first  c€«ne,  whether  that 
was  underground  or  not,  is  entertained.  Again, 
where  the  spirit-land  is  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
it  is  situa^d  in  distant  mountains  or  valleys. 
Probably  the  conception  of  a spirit-world  in 
heaven,  or  on  the  heavenly  bodies,  was  not  of 
primitive  origin.  As  some  think,  it  may  have 
been  suggested  by  the  custom  of  cremation : as 
the  smoke  of  the  pyre  rose  upwards,  so  also  did 
the  soul. 

The  clear  view  of  the  other  world  found  In  many 
savage  beliefs  shows  that  men  had  thought  much 
about  it.  Their  fundamental  idea  of  it  was 
necessarily  its  likeness  to  this  world ; imagination 
then  mado  it  all  that  man  could  wish  for ; it  was 
better,  pleasanter,  happier  than  this  world.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  might  not  be  so  good,  but  such 
an  other  world  wm  usually  for  unworthy  persons, 
and  here  retributive  ideas,  though  not  always  on 
strictly  ethiced  grounds,  be^in  to  dawn.  The 
thoughts  of  men  afiected  their  dreams  or  trance- 
states.  They  believed  that  they  saw  the  other 
world  or  that  their  spirits  had  oeen  transported 
there.  Dreams,  trances,  swoons,  affected  by  the 
belief,  reacted  upon  it  in  turn  and  gave  greater 
detfl^  to  it. 


Savages  often  assert  that  their  knowledge  of  the  sUte  of  the 
dead  is  derived  from  dreams.  The  Andaman  Islanders,  who 
think  that  no  mortal  has  ever  gone  to  the  other  world,  assert 
that  a medioln^man  onoe  had  a dream  abont  it.f  The  New 
Oaledoniane  derive  their  knowledge  from  oonvnldonariee  who 
have  visited  the  land  of  the  dead  in  trances— I'.s.  from  their 
vivid  dream  experiences.*  The  8ia  also  have  gained  acqnaint- 
ance  with  it  from  men  who  died  for  a time  (passed  Into  a 
swoon)  and  looked  into  the  splrit-r^on,  though  they,  like 
many  other  tribes,  say  that  mnch  knowledge  was  gained  from 
the  dead,  who  once  returned  bodily  to  enjoy  a feasts  Medicine- 
men, who  are  very  commonly  befieved  bo  project  their  spirit# 
into  the  other  world,  are  also  propagators  of  knowledge 
regarding  It*  • 

The  long  journey  to  the  other  world,  the 
obstacles  encormterM,  the  ordeals  to  be  under- 
gone, the  spirits  or  demons  to  be  met  with, 
are  often  the  subject  of  elaborate  mythical  ac- 
counts, and  due  preparation  is  maae  for  the 
journey  and  its  trials  by  the  burying  of  objects 
with  the  de^,  by  the  possession  of  necessary  tatn 
marks,  mutilations,  and  the  like,  or  by  acquaint- 
ance with  what  is  likely  to  befall  one.  Where  the 
sea  has  to  be  crossed,  the  boat  is  generally  more 
or  1^  magical.  Constantly,  too,  we  meet  with 
the  idea  of  a bridge  over  a river,  ravine,  or  gulf. 
To  cross  this  narrow  log,  serpent,  or  knife-edge 

f IE.  H.  Man,  JAI  xlL  (1888]  161. 

» J.  J.  Atkinion,  FL  xlv.  [1908]  287. 

»IIiJajyirtl8M],p.l48. 

* See  also  art  Dbbokvt  to  Hann  (Ethnic),  1 1. 


bridge  is  usually  an  ordeaL*  The  journey  of  souls 
to  the  other  world  is  often  the  subject  of  detailed 
descriptive  myths,  affording  knowledge  to  the  soul 
of  what  it  will  encounter,  just  as  in  the  Egyptian 
Book  of  the  Dead  and  the  Orphic- Pythagorean 
tablets  buried  with  the  corpse.  In  Fiji  it  forms 
the  subject  of  a long  poem,®  and  elsewhere  it  is 
almost  equally  elaborate,  or  may  even  be  roughly 
mapped  out.®  To  aid  the  dead  man  on  the  way, 
to  give  him  light  or  warmth,  fires  are  very 
commonly  lit  on  the  grave,  and  in  order  to  satisfy 
his  hunger  food-offerings  are  placed  there,  or 
regular  feasts  for  the  de^  are  made  from  time  to 
time,^  while  moccasins  or  (at  higher  levels)  shoes 
may  be  supplied  to  the  corpse  as  protection  against 
the  rough  journey.®  Having  once  reached  the 
other  world,  the  spirit,  according  to  well-nigh 
universal  belief,  can  return  to  earth,  mostly  to  ite 
old  haunts,  often  invisibly,  but  sometimes  mani- 
festing itself  in  various  ways. 

The  beliefs  of  most  savage  jieoplea  regrarding  the  state  of  the 
dead  are  seldom  of  one  exdusive  pattern.  There  are  instances 
of  this,  hut  often  different  views  are  held,  even  of  a contra- 
dictory kind.  Where  no  fixed  dc^matio  oreed  is  taught  and 
believed,  traditional  belief  will  vary,  and  different  beliefs, 
perhaps  evolved  by  one  people  or  taken  over  from  other 
tribes,  will  be  found  in  different  sections  of  a tribe.  A savage 
may  entertain  alternative  or  even  oontradictory  beliefs  without 
feeling  their  incompotibility.  Such  beliefs,  however,  become 
more  reconcilable  when  they  oonoem  the  fate  of  the  various 
souls  with  which  a human  body  is  often  supposed  to  be 
animated. 

How  soon  man  began  to  believe  in  a state  of 
the  dead  cannot  now  be  discovered.  Bnt,  while 
skeletons  unearthed  belonging  to  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  palseolitbic  culture  have  not  apparently  been 
those  of  corpses  carefully  buried,  this  need  not  pre- 
clude the  supposition  that  burial-rites  were  in  use 
then.®  In  late  Acheulean  times  evidence  of  these 
begins  to  be  found.  Then  and  in  the  Mousterian 
period  the  dead  were  buried  in  or  laid  out  on 
the  floors  of  pottos  and  caverns.  Some  of  the 
skeletons  are  m a crouching  position,  and  stone 
tools  or  bones  of  animals,  x>08sibly  remains  of  food- 
offerings,  are  fonnd  with  them.^  In  the  next,  or 
Auri^acian,  period  the  evidence  of  ceremonial 
buriid  and  the  existence  of  grave-goods  continues. 
Some  skeletons  are  embedded  in  a mass  of  small 
shells,  or  the  head  rests  on  a stone,  or  has  a necklet 
and  a crown  of  shells.  Others  lie  in  a bed  of  red 
earth.  Implements  are  also  found  with  the 
skeleton,  as  well  as  remains  of  food.  In  some 
cases  a number  of  skeletons  are  carefully  interred 
together.®  The  Magdalenian  age  burials  (e.y.,  at 
Laugerie  Basse  and  Chancelade)  and  those  of  the 
Axilian-Tardenoisian  horizon  (as  at  Ofnet,  Mas 
d’AzU,  and  F^re-en-Tardenois)  show  ecj^ually  and 
even  more  elaborate  traces  of  ceremonial  burial.® 
In  all  these  cases  the  frequent  connexion  of  tomb 
and  hearth,  the  carefully  prepared  attitude  of  the 
body,  its  interment  in  a special  layer  of  foreign 
material,  the  custom  of  collective  burial,  and  the 
presence  of  grave-goods  and  food-offerings  point  to 
reverence  for  the  dead,  to  some  religions  ooncep* 
^ See  art.  Baisos,  vol.  IL  p.  862  f.,  and  later  sections  of  this 
article. 

* Art.  Fui,  6 n.  4 ; B.  Thomson,  Fijians,  London,  1908, 
p.  117  f . 

* O.  Hose  and  W.  McDougall,  T7ie  Pagan  Tribe*  of  Borneo, 
London,  1912,  ii.  48. 

* See  art.  Dbatb  aitd  Distobal  or  rax  Dbad  (Introductory), 
H X..  XV. 

* See  art.  Shois  akd  SaksaziS. 

* A.  Keith,  T?i*  AnHmtity  qf  Man\  London,  1915,  p.  186, 
finds  evidence  In  the  dalley  mil  remains  of  burisJ  in  the 
Chellean  period. 

7 H.  F.  Osborn,  Jfan  of  the  Old  Stone  Age*,  London,  1916,  pp. 
24.  216  ff.,  221 ; Keith,  pp.  109.  116. 

® R-  Vemeau,  Lee  OroUee  de  Grimaldi  (,Baouaei-Ilouesi),  tome 
iL  faso.  1 (' Anthropologie Oi  Monaco,  1908,  passim;  (reborn, 
p.  802ff. ; Keith,  p.  119. 

•Osborn,  pp.  SJtL  476 f.;  R.  R.  Schmidt,  Die  dUuviale 
Vorzeit  DetUsohlaTids,  Stutteart,  1912,  L 41;  J.  Dechelette, 
Manuel  d’arehiologie  prihistorique,  eeitigue  et  gaUthromainSr 
L (•  Arcb4ologle  prthlst.'),  Paris,  1908,  pp.  814  IL,  606  f. 
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tionB,  and  to  some  belief  in  survival  after  death.  ^ 
In  the  neolithic  age  the  ritual  of  burial  and  the 
gpraves  and  sepulchral  monuments  are  still  more 
elaborate,  the  rites  including  discamiture,  painting 
and  adorning  the  body  or  ^ele ton,  very  complete 
deposition  of  grave-goods,  and  occasionally  second- 
ary burial.  So,  too,  in  the  bronze  age  similar 
respect  for  the  dead  is  found.  Such  careful  atten- 
tion to  them  argues  fixed  religious  beliefs  and 
some  clear  conception  of  a future  life,  and  this  is 
confirmed  by  the  existence  of  similar  burial  customs 
among  savage  tribes  known  to  possess  elaborate 
beliefs  regarding  the  state  of  the  aead.^ 

For  a comparative  view  of  the  subject,  the  vari- 
ous beliefs  of  different  peoples  may  ^ classified 
and  each  described  under  a different  heading,  but 
always  with  the  condition,  noted  above,  regarding 
variety  of  beliefs  among  the  same  people.  Often, 
too,  those  beliefs  merge  into  each  other.  In  most 
cases  savages  limit  their  conception  of  the  other 
world  to  tneir  own  people,  not  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  fate  oi  other  tribes,  except  in 
some  instances  regarding  souls  of  enemies  as  their 
slaves  or  allotting  to  them  an  evil  destiny.  How 
far  an  unending  immortality  is  consciously  believed 
in  is  seldom  quite  clear.  In  some  instances  the 
soul  dies  a second  or  even  a third  death,  and  there 
is  an  end  of  it.  Probably  in  most  cases  savages 
do  not  trouble  much  about  the  condition  of  long- 
dead  ancestors,  unless  these  are  famous  enough  to 
have  their  memory  preserved  for  generations.  As 
little  do  they  trouble  themselves  about  the  duration 
of  the  future  life.  Ghosts  are  feared  as  long  as 
they  exist  or  have  power  to  revisit  the  earth.  The 
fear  is  greatest  for  those  most  recently  decid ; more 
distant  dead  persons  are  forgotten  by  degrees, 
hence  not  feared,  and  their  existence  is  not  a 
matter  of  inquiry.  Frequently,  according  to 
Hertz,  the  fear  is  CTeatest  as  long  as  the  process 
of  decomposition  lasts,  and  until  the  secondary 
funeral  rites  are  accomplished.* * 

See  further  art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Primi- 
tive and  Savage),  § x. 

a.  Extinction  after  death. — ^There  are  very  few 
savage  peoples  who  believe  in  utter  extinction,  and, 
where  the  TOlief  exists,  it  arises  perhaps  as  much 
from  lack  of  interest  in  other-world  conditions — 
an  unusual  attitude  with  the  savage — as  from  a 
sceptical  outlook.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  find  that  extinction  or  some  very 
undesirable  fate  is  expected  for  the  common  herd 
or  for  certain  persons  obnoxious  to  society. 

Some  American  Indian  tribes,  or  mdividual 
members  of  tribes  who  believe  in  a future  life,  are 
said  to  entertain  no  such  beliefs ; and  among  the 
natives  of  Kiwai  on  the  Fly  River,  British  New 
Guinea,  while  there  is  a definite  belief  in  a future 
life,  some  think  that  there  be  no  such  state. ^ 
Hyades  and  Deniker  report  of  the  Fuegians  that 
they  have  no  belief  in  a future  life,  yet  some  of 
them  believe  that  the  xoalapatu^  who  make  strange 
noises  at  night  and  try  to  enter  the  huts  and  eat 
them,  are  spirits  of  the  dead.  Others,  however, 
regard  them  as  men  of  a neighbouring  tribe.®  The 
Abipones,  again,  are  said  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
becomes  of  the  soul  after  death  and  not  to  think 
of  inouiring.  Yet  they  believe  that  spirits  of  the 
dead  become  visible  at  the  call  of  the  necromancer, 

1 Of.  Dechelette,  L 801  f. 

* Of.  Dechelette,  L 460  ff. ; T.  E,  Tht  St^  Bronu 


and  that  certain  small  ducks  which  fly  by  night 
are  souls.  There  is  also  some  belief  that  ancestral 
spirits  are  in  the  Pleiades.^ 

3.  Vague  ideas  of  a future  state. — The  case  of 
the  Abipones  just  mentioned  illustrates  what  is 
not  uncommon  among  some  savages,  viz.  a vague 
conception  of  the  future  life,  join^  with  the  view 
that  there  is  no  special  region  of  the  dead.  They 
remain  about  the  homestead  or  in  some  neighbour- 
ing part  of  the  country,  or  haunt  the  grave,  or 
wander  aimlessly  arouna. 

The  Aetas,  a Negrito  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  believe  that  the  spirits  of  the  dead  are  all 
around,  or  that  they  enter  one  spirit  inhabiting  a 
large  l^ulder.*  Some  of  the  Hravidian  tribes  of 
India  are  equally  vague  in  their  belief.  The  Kotis 
worship  a stone  into  which  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
man  is  supposed  to  have  entered  on  the  eleventh 
day  after  cremation.®  Among  the  Coorgs  of 
Mysore  large  forests,  untrodden  by  human  foot, 
are  set  apart  as  abodes  of  deified  ancestors.®  On 
the  fifth  day  after  a death  the  Gonds  recall  the 
soul,  and,  catching  a fish  or  an  insect,  bring  it  to 
the  house  and  place  it  among  the  sainted  dead  of 
the  family,  believing  that  the  spirit  bas  thus  been 
brought  Mck  to  the  house.  Sometimes  the  animal 
is  eaten  in  the  belief  that  the  spirit  will  be  reborn 
as  a child.  Ancestors  sure  represented  by  pebbles 
kept  in  the  sacred  part  of  the  house.  Good  souls 
are  easily  appeased,  but  bad  souls  and  spirits  of 
those  dying  a violent  or  unnatural  death  are 
mischievous.®  The  N&gas  of  E.  Assam  are  doubt- 
ful whether  the  spirit  remains  in  the  corpse  or  at 
the  grave  or  goes  to  a fsur  country.  Some  think 
that  it  dwells  on  a high  hill  to  the  west,  others 
that  it  remains  in  stone  monuments  near  the 
village,  and  others  that  it  goes  to  an.  underground 
paradise,  like  this  world,  where  it  dies  a second 
time  and  goes  to  a lower  state.  Dying  there  once 
more,  it  returns  to  earth  as  a butterny  or  small 
house-fly  and  then  perishes  for  ever.®  The  E^honds 
bring  back  souls  to  the  house  through  the  medium 
of  a cook  or  a spider,  and  feed  them  twice  a year 
with  rice,  but  they  also  believe  that  souls  are 
reborn  in  children.  Spirits  of  men  killed  by  tigers 
are  believed  to  guide  ti^rs  in  search  of  fresh 
victims.^  Among  the  Vwdas  of  Ceylon  the  nos 
yaJcUj  or  recently  dead,  are  believed  to  attend  on 
Kande  Yaka,  though  there  is  no  idea  as  to  his 
whereabouts.  Spirits  of  the  dead  are  vaguely 
supposed  to  be  all  around  or  in  hills,  caves,  and 
roc&.  Spirits  of  wives  of  headmen  haunt  slopes 
or  tops  of  hills,  where  they  are  sometimes  jealous 
of  people  gathering  honey.  Certain  yaku.  probably 
those  of  the  forgotten  dead,  ore  regarded  as  at- 
tached to  forest  glades,  lar^  trees  or  rocks,  and 
hill-tops.  In  the  last  case  they  tend  to  take  the 
name  of  the  hill.  A regular  cult  is  offered  to  all 
these  spirits.® 

In  Africa  manv  Bantu  tribes  appear  to  have 
little  or  no  idea  of  a future  place  of  souls. 

Of  the  fouthern  Bantu  Macdonald  aaya  that  the  eplrit-world 
is  very  hazy  and  unoertain  to  their  zninda.*  Sometimes,  as 
with  the  Thonea,  several  ideas  seam  to  be  current.  Thus  these 
people  think  that  spirits  |ro  a great  village  under  the  earth 
wh^e  everj^ing  is  white,  and  where  they  till  and  reap,  and 
possess  cattie  and  everything  else  in  abundance.  The  funeral 
rites,  however,  suggest  that  tbs  g^ve  is  the  house  of  the  dead, 
while  a third  belief  places  ancestral  spirits  in  sscred  woods, 


. , , p.  128  fl. . - 

Of  THB  Dbaj>  (Europe,  pre-nlstoric),  vol.  Iv.  p.  465t. 

» R.  Hert^ASoe,  x.  [1906-06]  passim. 

® 11  RBEW^  p.  484  : O.  Lsndtman,  * Wanderings  of  the  De^ 
in  the  Folk-Lore  of  the  Kiwai-speiddng  Papuans/  In  FetUikrift 
tiOaonad  Edvard  WetUrmarck,  Helsingfors,  1912,  p.  7L 
® Miuion  $eienti/lque  du  Cap  Uomt  188t-^S,  Paris,  1891, 

264  f.,  267;  J.  Deniker,  TJu  Room  vf  Man,  London,  1900, 
p.  214  f. 


1 M.  Dobrizhoffer,  An  Account  of  the  Abipones,  tr.  S. 
Coleridge.  London,  1822,  ii.  74  f.,  270 ; T.  WaiU,  ArUhro^logU 
der  Baturvolker,  Leipzig,  1869-72,  Hi.  601 ; see  also  art  Masai, 
vol.  vUL  p.  481 1. 

* See  ERE  Ix.  274».  * IGI,  Oxford,  1907-09,  xv.  889. 

4 lb.  xL  26.  ® Ib.  xiL  826. 

0 W.  H.  Furness,  JAI  xxxiL  [1902]  463. 

7 lOI  XV.  281 L ; Census  qf  India,  1911,  vol.  xIL,  Madras,  pt. 


Lp.  68. 

8C  ~ 


b.  G.  andB.  2L  Seligmann,  The  Veddas,  Cambridge,  1911, 
pp.  188, 140, 161. 

» J.  Macdonald,  JAI  xx.  [1891]  120. 
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intrusion  on  which  is  tabu,  and  where  they  lire  a fam^  lUe 
under  human  form,  hut  appear  to  the  living^  as  snakes.^  The 
Basreshu  think  that  spirits  remain  about  the  house,  making^  their 
wants  known  through  dreams.*  The  Awem^  sp^k  vaguely  of 
their  friends  as  becoming  good  spirits  In  the  other  world,  but 
nothing  is  said  of  its  whereabouts.  Souls  of  chiefs  haunt  the 
thiok^ln  which  they  are  buried,  and  sometimes  appear  as 
pN'thons.s  The  Ba-Huana  think  that  man  possesses  two  souls : 
one,  the  bun,  disappears  at  death,  none  knows  where,  except 
that  the  bun  of  a man  with  manr  fetishes  may  enter  a large 
animal;  the  other  soul,  the  dosni,  lingers  in  the  air,  visits 
its  friends,  and  haunts  enemies.*  The  Baganda  believe  that 
BpiriU  bad  to  appear  before  the  god  of  death.  Walumbe,  to  give 
an  account  of  their  deeds  and  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  rewarded  or  punished,  and 
after  this  audience  thc^  returned  to  the  places  where  their 
bodies  lay.  Ghosts  dwelt  among  the  living  and  played  at  noon- 
tide in  the  gardens,  but  they  were  also  attached  to  their  jaw- 
bones, and  those  of  kin^  were  kept  in  special  temples.*  Ghosts 
of  common  people  among  the  Ba-hlma  wander  round  the  kraals, 
after  having  vl^tsd  a distant  land.  Klnn  are  believed  to 
become  lions,  princes  and  princesses  serpent*  The  Ba-Mbala 
think  that  the  soul  wanders  about,  and,  if  the  grave  is  neglected, 
it  disturbs  or  causes  the  death  of  its  relatives.  If  it  is  satisfied, 
it  takes  the  form  of  some  animal,  the  kind  and  size  of  which 
depend  upon  the  position  held  by  the  deceased  in  life.? 

Among  the  W^ogo  of  E.  Africa,  though  sonlB 
are  worshipped,  little  is  known  as  to  a spint-land, 
but  there  may  exist  some  belief  in  transmigration. > 
TheA-ELamha  and  other  E.  African  tri^  think 
the  aiimu,  or  spirits  of  ancestors,  of  which  every 
one  has  several  in  his  body,  sit  at  death  in  trees, 
good  and  bad  apart.  Miniature  huts  are  built  for 
them,  and  the  woods  oaunot  be  trespassed  on  with 
impunity.  These  spirits  are  controlled  by  the 
impersonal  deity  Mulunga  and  speak  through 
m^iums.  Each  wife  of  a mortal  man  haa  also 
a spirit-husband,  on  whom  largely  depends  her 
fruitfulness.*  The  A-kikdyu  think  that  spirits 
wander  about  and  haunt  the  huts,  while  some  paw 
into  animaJa  Others,  again,  go  to  Mi-i-ri-nuja 
Mi-kon-go-i,  a residence  of  the  dead  of  former 
generations.  The  whole  belief  regarding  the  dead 
IS  vague.**  The  tribes  of  E.  UentraJ  Africa — 
Angoni,  Manganya,  etc. — believe  that  the  dead 
live  on  in  the  old  place  and  see  all  that  goes  on 
there,  hut  sometimes  they  appear  as  animals  in 
order  to  play  pranks.** 

The  Hottentots  abandoned  the  village  at  a death, 
lest  the  dead  should  return  and  torment  them ; 
medicine-men  had  the  power  to  exorcize  the  ghosts, 
whose  presence  was  indicated  by  rattling  noises, 
while  they  beat  the  living  almost  to  death. 
Prayer  was  made  at  the  grave,  however,  and  water 
was  thrown  on  it  soon  after  burial,  *to  cool  the 
soul.*  Souls  were  said  to  go  to  God,  but  where  pre- 
cisely their  locality  was  Is  uncertain,  though  the 
belief  that  stars  were  souls  or  eyes  of  the  deceased 
may  indicate  that  they  were  somewhere  in  the  sky. 
Criminals  and  slaves  killed  by  their  masters  were 
left  to  be  devoured  by  beasts  and  so  annihilated.** 

Unlike  some  other  African  Pygmies,  those  of 
the  Congo  region  are  said  to  have  little  or  no  belief 
in  a life  after  death,  though  some  of  the  dead  are 
vaguely  thought  to  live  on  as  snalces  or  red  hush- 
pigs,  whose  strange  bristles  attract  the  attention 
of  these  people  by  their  bright  colour.** 

Apart  from  such  Bantu  tribes  as  have  been  noted 

> H.  A.  Junod,  TJu  Lsf*  of  a S.  African  TribCt  Neuch&tel, 
19ia-18,  p.  860  f. 

> J.  Roscoe,  JRAI  xxxix.  [1909]  188. 

* J.  H.  West  Sheane,  JBAI  xxxvi.  [1906]  162. 

* E.  Tordzy  and  T.  A.  Joyce,  ib.  p.  291. 

* J.  Roscoe,  The  SagandOt  London,  1911,  pp.  281  ff.,  816. 

« Roeooe,  JRAI  xxxvU.  ph07]  101  f. 

7 Torday  and  Joyce,  J AT  xxxv.  [1905]  417. 

« H.  Cole,  xxxU.  828. 

* 0.  W.  Hobley,  The  Ethnology  qf  A-Kamba  and  other  B. 
African  Tribes,  Oxbridge,  191^  p.  86  f. 

10  W.  8.  and  K.  Boutledge,  Wxth  a Prehistoric  People : the 
AJeikiLyu  cf  British  E.  Afrxoa^  London,  1910,  p.  2M. 

u Macdonald,  JAl  aadi.  [18981 114. 

U T.  Hahn,  2kuni-||Goam,  the  Supreme  Bring  of  the  Khoi-Khoi^ 
London,  1881,  pp.  86, 109, 112  f.  ; G.  Fritech,  IHe  Singeborenen 
Ei2d-A,/Hlxi*s,  Breslau,  1872,  p.  98S ; A.  Le  Boy,  La  Religion  des 
primitifs,  Paris,  191l/p.  374. 

IS  H.  H.  Johnston,  The  Uganda  Protectorate.  London,  1902,  U. 
688,  George  Grenfell  and  the  Congo,  do.  1908,  iL  682. 


above,  most  African  races — Negroes,  etc. — have 
more  definite  beliefs  regarding  the  dead,  which, 
indeed,  other  Bantu  groups  are  known  to  possess. 

While  with  most  of  the  Papuo-Melanesian  tribes 
in  New  Guinea  the  belief  in  the  other  world  is  full 
and  clear,  with  some  of  them  it  is  not  so. 

The  natives  in  the  Oape  King  William  diatriot  regard  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  as  playing  ny  day  In  open  meadows  and 
mdUng  at  night  In  the  forest.  There  is  also  a belief  in  trans- 
migration, while  some  think  that  spirits  go  eastwards  to  Bukaua 
on  Huon  Gulf  to  spend  a shadowy  existence  there.1  The 
Papuans  of  Wakatimi  (Dutch  New  Guinea)  regard  niniki 
(ghosts)  as  ‘ things  which  yon  could  not  see  but  are  here  and 
^ere  in  the  air  about  you,*  and  when  asked  where  souls  have 
gone  point  vaguely  to  the  horizon,  repeating  the  word  * far.*s 

Other  sporadic  instances  of  vague  beliefs  are 
found  in  S.  America,  where  certain  tribes  in 
Colombia  think  that  the  ghosts  wander  round 
their  earthly  dwellings  after  death,  or,  in  the 
belief  of  the  Orinoco  tribes,  round  their  graves.* 
The  Lenguas  of  Paraguay  have  simile  beliefs  and 
think  that  the  spirits  can  be  seen  at  night.  There 
is  also  a belief  in  a gloomy  under  world.* 

Ths  Mafnlu,  a Negrito  people  modified  by  Papuan  infiuenoe. 
think  that  the  ghost  at  aeath  goes  to  the  mountiuns,  where  it 
becomes,  if  unaer  46  years  of  age,  the  shimmering  light  on  the 
ground  where  the  sun  penetrates  the  forest,  or,  u older,  a 
fungus.  What  precise  meaning  is  attached  to  * become*  was 
not  ascertained.  Ghosts  come  down  from  the  mountains  to 
get  ghostly  food,  but  whether  as  shimmering  light  and  fungus 
is  not  clear.  If  a ghost  is  dissatisfied  with  his  mountain  abode, 
be  may  return  to  the  village,  not  api>arently  aa  light  or  fungus, 
and  there  he  does  barm.  Natives  avoid  this  shimmering  light 
smd  fungus  when  on  the  mountains.*  o 

A.  The  state  of  the  dead  similar  to  earthly  life. 
— Such  a similarity  is  definitely  asserted  in  the 
beliefs  of  many  widely  scattered  peoples  ; of  others 
it  may  he  deduced  from  the  available  data.  But 
it  should  be  observed  that  occasionally  the  con- 
ditions of  life  in  the  other  world  may  be  slightly 
better  than  those  here,  though  not  enough  so  bo 
mark  these  instances  as  distinctively  apart.  Less 
often,  too,  the  state  of  the  dead  may  be  regarded 
as  not  so  good  as  that  which  they  enjoyed  on 
earth.  We  shall  consider  here  some  instances  of 
such  a future  state  in  which  it  is  more  or  less 
clearly  expressed  that  it  is  open  to  every  one. 

Where  a definite  future  life  is  believed  in  by  the 
Bantu  tribes  of  Africa,  it  is  usually  conceived  as 
being  on  the  whole  similar  to  tnis  life.  The 
Basntos  conceive  it  as  underground — mosima,  * the 
abyss  * — with  green  valleys  and  villages  like  those 
of  earth,  where  man’s  feielin^,  ideas,  and  doings 
are  much  the  same  as  here.  Others  think  that  the 
shades  are  calm  and  silent,  without  joy  and  with- 
out grief.*  Where  the  Zulu  belief  is  definite,  it 
also  refers  to  an  under  world  which  men  have 
visited  from  this  world,  but  combined  with  this  is 
the  common  idea  that  the  dead  re-^pear  as  snakes 
— a general  Bantu  bdief.*  The  Bondei  belief  is 
that  souls  go  into  a mountain  (Mlinga)  by  a brass 
door,  but  they  can  also  wander  about  on  earth  and 
cause  dreams.*  Among  the  western  Bantu,  while 
the  future  life  is  vaguely  conceived,  it  is  still  a 
shadowy  replica  of  tnis  life.  The  spirit-world  is 
regarded  as  being  all  around  men,  good  and  bad 
living  together  in  Nisonbi’s  town,  much  as  they  do 
here,  but  free  from  tne  limitations  of  this  life.  The 
great,  good,  and  rich  remain  in  the  spirit-world 
and  form  a class  of  spirits  called  aioirtf  who  may 


I B.  Neubzoas,  Deutseh  Heu-Guinea,  Berlin,  1911,  iL  246. 
269. 

A.  F.  R.  Wollaston,  Pygmies  and  Papuans,  London,  1912, 
p.  182  f. 

* T.  Koch,  Intern.  AS,  xilL,  snppl.  a900]  p.  118 ; J.  Gumllla. 
Hist,  naturelle,  civile,  it  giograj^gue  ae  rOrinogue,  Pana, 
1768,  p.  85L 

4S.  H.  0.  Hawtrey,  JAl  xxxL  [1901]  288;  see  also  art. 
Paraouat.  ....  V 

B R.  W.  Williamson,  The  Mafulu  Mountain  PeopU  of  Bntuk 
Neto  Guinea,  London,  1912,  p.  266  L ..  . .w 

« E.  Oasalis,  Les  Bassoutos,  Paris,  1860,  p.  261 ; ERE  IL  866^. 
t See  art.  8brp8»t-wor8HIP  (Introductory  and  Primitive),  I a. 

• Q.  Dale,  JAl  xxr.  [1896]  282. 
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wander  as  ehosts,  or  take  some  visible  form,  or  be 
bom  as  children  or  as  animals.^  The  Yaos  think 
that  the  lisoka^  or  soul,  leaves  its  earthly  abode 
never  to  return,  and  goes  to  Mulungu  (Goa,  or  the 
spirit- world,  or  the  aggregate  of  aU  spirits).  The 
spirit  is  there  endowed  >vith  such  powers  as  it 
never  had  on  earth  and  is  worshipped  in  the 
ancestral  cult  which  predominates  among  the 
people,* 

Several  Negro  tribes  believe  in  different  non- 
material  parts  of  man,  the  fate  of  which  after 
death  is  oi  a varied  kind. 

Among  the  Tahi-  and  Ewe-speaking  peoples  there  is  a clear 
belief  in  two  non-material  parts : (1)  the  kra  CTshi),  lutoo  (Ewe), 
a sort  of  fipiardian,  indwelling  spirit,  which  existed  before  a 
man’s  birth  and  has  already  served  manv  men  : its  connexion 
with  an  individual  terminates  at  death,  when  it  becomes  a stsa 
CIshi)  or  floli  (Ewe).  The  sisa  may  be  reborn  at  once  or  may 
remam  with  the  corpse  as  a Jbro,  but  then  must  eventually 
become  a stsa  and  retire  to  the  land  of  the  tnstso,  across  the 
river  Volta,  where  the  tnsvsa  live  and  buUd  houses.  Thence  it 
may  return  and  aonoytbe  living  if  their  kra  is  absent — e.g..  in 
sickness  or  dreams,  ^e  iioli  lungers  by  the  grave  for  a tune 
and  then  enters  a newiy-bom  chud  or  an  animal,  becoming  a 
Iwoo  again.  Failing  this,  it  wanders  about,  doing  good  or  ill 
according  to  its  disposition.  (2)  The  »rahman  (Tshi)  or  edeieto 
(Ewe)  is  a ghostly  counterpart  of  the  man.  If  he  dies  before 
his  time— e.p.,  in  battle  or  by  accident— it  lingers  round  his 
dwelling  before  setting  out  for  Srahmanadzi,  theiond  of  ghosts. 
Srahmanadzi  is  a snodowy  counterpart  of  this  world,  where 
chiefs  are  chiefs  and  slaves  are  slaves,  but  it  is  gloomier  than  life 
here.  Houeee,  forests,  and  rivers  there  are  aU  ghosts  of  those 
once  existing  on  earth.  Every  one  retains  the  age  at  which  he 
died,  as  well  as  any  bodily  imperfeotions  possessed  In  life. 
Ed^e  is  the  Ewe  counterpart  of  Srahmanadzi ; by  the  eastern 
Ewe  It  is  called  Kutonae.  There  is  no  belief  in  immortality 
among  the  Ewe : their  Dead  Land  Is  inhabited  only  by  ghosts 
of  the  recently  dead,  who  are  cognizant  of  what  goes  on  here 
and  sometimes  causa  sickness  when  they  desire  the  services  of 
their  descendants.^ 

The  Kagoro  of  the  Niger  believe  that  all  men  have  shadows 
or  souls  with  the  voice  and  form  of  the  body.  The  soul  must 
cross  the  stream  which  separates  this  world  from  the  next  by 
a bridge,  and,  if  its  body  is  not  really  dead,  it  is  sent  back. 
Ghosts  or  souls  (mobmoO  lead  the  lives  of  men,  fighting,  eating, 
drinking,  but  without  houses.  Oboets  are  alwa3rB  hungry  and 
thirsty,  and  punish  their  living  relatives  if  their  wants  are  not 
attenuM  to.  A ghost  has  luso  the  power  of  transmig^ting 
into  the  body  of  a descendant,  after  which  it  ie  reborn.^ 

The  Nandi  identify  the  ehadow  with  the  soul  and  hold  that 
all  souls,  whether  of  the  good  or  of  the  bad.  go  undereround 
and  live  there.  The  poor  are  still  poor ; the  ri<m  are  etui  rich. 
This  region  has  hills,  rivers,  plantations,  and  a sea,  just  as  on 
earth.A 

Several  American  Indian  tribes  regard  the  state 
of  the  dead  as  difi’ering  hut  little  from  that  of  men 
here,  hut  the  more  general  belief  is  that  it  is  better, 
or,  again,  that  there  is  a division  betweeu  souls  on 
various  gprounds.®  To  the  Kiowa  the  other  world 
is  a shadowy  counterpart  of  this,  but  they  have 
also  a vague  idea  of  transmigration,  owls  being 
supposed  to  he  animated  by  the  souls  of  the 
dead.^  The  Seri  believe  that  the  dead  return  to 
the  primordial  under  world  where  all  thin^ 
orimnated,  but  they  are  apt  to  come  by  night 
ana  work  mischief  among  the  living.*  The  Tewa 
Indians  think  that  in  their  under  world  the  sun 
shines  at  night,  but  is  as  pale  as  the  moon.  The 
human  race  lived  there  until  they  forced  their  way 
up  to  eartK  The  sun  passes  through  a lake  and 
enters  it,  hut  it  is  gloomy  and  dank.  In  it  is  the 
happy  hunting-ground  of  the  spirits,  toajima, 
described  as  a X:iva-Iike  place.*  The  Mandans 
have  a similar  myth  about  their  earliest  home 
underground.  Souls  go  there  again  after  death  by 
means  of  an  underground  lake,  which  the  sins  of 
the  wicked  are  said  to  prevent  them  from  crossing, 


1 R.  H.  Nassau,  yetiehism  in  W.  Africa^  London,  190i,  pp. 
66,  77,  287. 

^ A.  Hetherwiok,  J A.I  xxxiL  91  If. ; D.  Maodonald,  A/ricanat 
London.  1882,  L 66f.  ^ ^ 

s A.  B.  Ellis,  The  Tahi-epeaking  PeopUa  of  the  OoUL  Coaatf 
London,  1887,  p.  149  f.,  The  Eioe-epeaking  Peoples  of  the  Slave 
Coaet^  do.  1890,  p.  102  ft : L'AnthropoiogU,  xlv.  [1908]  671. 

4 A.  J.  N.  Tromsarne,  JR  A I xlil.  [1912]  158  f. 

0 A.  O.  HoUis,  The  Pandi,  Oxford.  1909,  p.  41. 

• See  belo'^  f | 5,  6. 

7 J7  RBBW,  ptH.  [1898]  p.  287. 

• 2b.  p.  292^.  » 19  RBBW  [1916],  p.  Bl- 


but  this  is  probably  a reflexion  of  Christian  belief.^ 
The  Seminoles  know  little  about  Po-ya-fi-tsa,  the 
place  where  spirits  go,  but  they  call  the  dead  ‘ the 
people  of  Po-ya-fi-tsa.’  At  burial  the  feet  art 
placed  to  the  east,  so  that,  when  the  dead  man 
rises  to  go  to  the  skies  on  the  fourth  day,  he  may 
reimh  the  sky-path  at  the  place  of  the  sun^s 
rising.  Otherwise  he  may  be  lost.  Burnt  wood 
is  placed  in  the  ^ hand  of  the  dead  to  protect 
them  from  evil  birds  on  the  skyward  ioumey.* 
Similar  beliefs  regarding  the  shaaowy  likeness  of 
the  other  world  to  this  are  found  among  the 
Carrier  Indians,  Chinooks,  Cherokees,  CluTOhas, 
Hurons,  and  Hopi,  as  is  shown  in  the  artt.  on  these 
tribes. 

The  beliefs  of  the  Papuans  and  the  Melanesians 
and  of  those  tribes  which  show  a mixture  of  both 
races  are  very  circumstantial  regarding  the  other 
world.  Among  the  Papuans  of  XJutch  New  Guinea 
the  Noofoor  think  that  it  is  under  the  earth  or 
beneath  the  sea,  and  that  everything  there  is  as 
on  earth,  save  that  vegetation  is  more  luxuriant. 
Every  one  goes  there,  but  the  dead  still  help  the 
living,  who  pray  to  them  and  often  revisit  the 
earth.  Souls,  however,  are  also  described  as 
remaining  in  the  grave  with  the  corpse  or  residing 
in  images  which  are  made  for  them.*  In  tlie 
islands  to  the  west  souls  also  reside  in  images  or 
miniature  houses,  but  the  mountain  tribes  of  these 
islands  locate  the  spirits  among  branches  of  trees, 
where  f<md  is  placed  for  them.*  The  people  of 
Windessi  allot  two  spirits  to  every  one.  There 
is  an  under  world  where  the  deaxi  dwell  in  a large 
house,  where  the  two  spirits  of  a woman  are 
incarnate  in  a body  ana  live  idly.  One  of  the 
spirite  of  a man  also  departs  thither;  the  other 
is  re-incamated  as  a man  or  sometimes  as  a woman, 
who  now  becomes  a medicine-man.  Images  of  the 
dead  are  in  vo^e  here  also,  and  spirits  can  do 
mischief  through  them.*  To  the  west  of  British 
New  Guinea  the  people  of  Eliwal  on  the  Fly  River 
think  that  the  spirits  live  in  the  ground  beside 
their  bodies,  but  easily  come  up  to  this  world. 
This  region  in  the  ground,  Adiri,  was  at  first  a 
dismal  place,  but  was  made  fertile  by  Side,  the 
hero  who  first  went  there,  as  all  do  now.*  In  the 
island  of  Paho  the  region  of  spirits  lies  in  Dhe 
west  and  is  very  like  this  world.  The  dead 
appear  to  men  in  ar earns,  and  offerings  and  prayers 
are  made  to  them  by  the  living.^ 

Th«  Temi,  a Melanesian  people  in  New  Guinea,  think  that 
men  have  two  soule;  one,  which  is  long',  appears  at  the 
moment  of  death  to  relatives  at  a distance  and  then  goes  to 
a village  on  the  northern  coast ; the  other,  the  short  soul,  after 
remaining  for  a time  with  the  body,  goes  to  Lamboam.  an 
ondergTOund  region,  where  the  offering  made  to  it  cause  it  to 
be  well  reoeivea.  At  first  It  is  cold,  out  the  friendly  ghosts 
who  meet  it  heat  stones,  by  which  it  is  soon  warmed.  It 
sometimes  returns  to  earth.  Lamboam  is  said  to  be  a better 
place  than  earth,  but  life  there  continues  the  life  here,  and 
ghosts  even  die,  after  which  they  become  ants  or  worms  or 
mischievous  wood-spirits.^  The  tribes  about  Wedau  and 
Wamira  say  that  a spirit  goes  to  a vaUey  In  the  nioontoins 
approached  through  a hole  in  the  ground.  Many  questions 
are  asked  of  it  by  the  other  spirits,  after  which  it  is  admitted 
and  lives  feasting,  dandng,  and  fighting;.  Should  it  be  killed, 
that  is  the  end  of  it.9 

Outside  New  Guinea  the  Melanesians  of  Murua  (Woodlark 
Island)  place  the  repoa  of  spirits  on  the  island  of  Watuin. 
where  gfood  and  bad  live  together  under  the  rule  of  Paidogo.i* 


1 11  RBBW,  p.  612.  » 5 RBBW  [1887],  p.  620. 

SA.  Goudswaard,  De  Papoetoa’e  van  de  Oeelvtnkabaai, 
Schiedam,  1863,  p.  77  f. ; O.  Flnscb,  ATeu-Guinea  und  aeina 
Betoohnar,  Bremen.  1866,  p.  104  f. ; M.  Krieger,  Neu~Ouinea, 
Berlin,  n.^L  (189i^  p.  400  f. 

4 F.  S.  A.  de  Clercq,  Ti^chrift  van  het  koninkMk  Jtfeder 
lamdAoh  Aardrijkakvaiaig  Oenoota^ap,  2Dd  ser.,  x.  [1^3]  1981. 

0 J.  L D.  van  der  Boest,  Tijdaehrift  vocr  Indiache  Toot. . 
XfOnd-,  en  Volkenkunde,  zL  [1886]  164  f . 

0 Landtman,  p.  69  f.  t Jb.  p.  68 1. 

8 B.  Neubauss,  Deutaeh  Neu~Ouinea,  Berlin,  1911.  ili.  618. 

8 H.  Newton,  2n  Par  Neto  Guinea,  London,  191 4,  p.  219. 

10  J.  H.  P.  Murray,  Papua,  or  BrUieh  New  tnea,  London, 
1912.  p.  129. 
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STATE  OP  THE  DEAD  (Primitive  and  Savage) 


Tbe  general  belief  among  the  Melanesians  is  that  a dirision  is 

made  between  nirite,  generally  on  ceremonial  grounds.1^ 

Among  the  'Yakuts  there  is  a belief  that  the  region  of  the 
dead  Is  beyond  the  eight  grades  of  heaven  to  the  west,  where 
constant  night  reigns  and  winter  prevails  instead  of  summer, 
the  sun  there  being  turned  upside  down.  Maidens  never  get 
hxjsbands,  and  youths  never  get  wives.  Houses  are  of  stone 
and  iron,  the  top  narrow,  the  bottom  flattened  out,  and  the 
centre  buMng.3 

Similar  neUefs  regarding  one  state  tor  aH,  the  conditions 
of  which  are  similar  to  thoee  of  earth,  are  found  among  the 
QUvaks,  Lapps,  Lithxianians,  Ostyaks,  to  some  extent  in 
Indonesia,  lado-China,  and  among  the  Daphl&s  and  Ortons 
in  India.* 

5.  The  state  of  the  dead  happier  than  earthly 
life. — In  this  section  only  such  a state  is  described 
as  is  open  to  all,  without  any  division  being*  made 
between  thein. 

Such  a belief  seems  to  have  existed  among  the 
Tasmanians  and  among  several  Australian  tnbes, 
especially  in  the  west  and  south  and  in  New  South 
Wales.* 

Among  the  Melanesians  the  natives  of  the  Hood  Peninsula, 
New  Quinea,  think  that  the  gfaoets  live  in  an  undergrouDu 
region,  which  is  better  than  this  world,  with  good  houses  and 
gardens.  Spirits  have  also  access  to  the  abodes  of  the  living 
and  harm  thoee  who  displease  them.*  At  Tube-tube  the 
spirit-land  Is  one  of  eternal  yonth,  and  all  are  changed  into  the 
prime  of  life.  It  is  located  on  Bebweeo,  a wooded  bill  which 
the  natives  avoid.  Death  and  sickness  are  unknown.  Ma^ed 
people  are  reunited,  and  the  unmarried  numry:  children  are 
bom ; and  the  spirits  of  animals  follow  those  of  men  thither. 
All  thlnn  are  plentifid ; fighting  and  stealing  are  unknown.* 
Among  the  southern  Massim  of  Bartle  Bay  the  soul  (oru)  goes 
to  Blaraiya  in  the  south-east,  where  the  lord  of  the  dead 
It  a place.  After  passing  up  the  Umam  river  to  the  mountJns, 
it  is  met  by  waiting  eoub  which  have  knowledge  of  its  coming, 
and,  after  questioning  it,  lead  it  to  its  own  friends,  who  take  it 
to  their  village.  The  skin  of  the  spirits  is  now  white : there 
is  plenty  to  eat,  but  no  aickneae  or  eviL  Yet  souls  fight  thers. 
and,  if  one  is  killed,  it  dies  for  ever.? 

^e  Monumbo  in  N.EL  New  Guinea  believe  that  souls  go  to  a 
region  where  there  is  no  work  or  suffering,  and  where  they 
engage  in  aU  the  pleasant  pnrsnits  which  ^ey  loved  on  earth. 
They  can  help  or  torment  men  and  are  seen  filing  through  the 
air  as  shootixig  stars.  When  they  grow  oldrthey  ^ and 
beoome  plants  or  animals.*  Tbe  Boro-speaking  tribes  dis. 
tinguish  between  the  shadow  (oriorema)  ana  the  soul  (Cnrama). 
The  latter  haunU  villages  and  sends  bad  luck  if  too  many 
quarrels  occur,  or  it  steals  away  other  souls.  The  abode  of 
souls  is  Ariso  in  the  bush,  where  a large  garden  Is  cultivated 
bv  them  and  all  are  happy.  If  a living  man  ventures  there,  be 
me^  and  plants  taken  thence  to  mortal  gardens  are  carried 
bsok  or  wither.  A fiery  spirit  meets  the  soul  and  asks  if  its 
nrs  and  nose  are  pierced,  and  by  what  death  It  died.  Accord- 
ing  to  ^e  manner  of  death,  the  soul  is  sent  by  one  of  eeveral 
roads  all  of  which  reach  Arizo.* 

^e  Papuan  people  of  Bessel,  south-east  of  Woodlark  Island, 
believe  that  souls  go  to  a mountain  at  the  west  of  the  islaxid 
which,  (hey  say,  U covered  with  beautiful  gardens  and  houses, 
though  to  Che  eye  there  are  only  rooks  and  scrub. io 

In  New  Oaledonia  the  other  world  is  imder  the  mountain 
Mu  ^ Is  like  this  world,  but  ite  fruita  are  finer  and  Urger. 
Good  men  are  welcomed,  but  quarrelsome  and  rancorous  ghosts 
are  beaten  by  dead  chiefs,  and  ghostly  monsters  are  said  to 
devour  so^.  The  dead  also  appear  aa  lizards  to  the  living. 
I^bert  gives  another  account  referring  to  the  natlvee  of  the 
Belep  group  and  toe  Isle  of  Pinee.  All  eools  go  to  a region 
under  the  eea,  Tsiabiloum,  where  everything  grows  In  profusion 
caught  in  a net  by  a spirit 
^ed  Kiemoua  and  beaten,  after  which  they  go  to  Ttaabllo^. 
Koknesa  d^^  sorrow,  sleep,  and  darkness  are  unknown 
there,  to  daytime  on  earth  souls  revisit  their  graves  or  the 
plaoM  where  their  souls  are  preserved,  and  where  they  rooeive 
worehip.** 

Melanesian  beliefs  are  farther  considered  in  § 6. 
Ajnong  the  N.  American  Indiana  instances  of 
a better  state  in  the  other  world  are  found— e. a., 
among  some  of  the  Pima,  who  think  that  souls 

I See  below,  ( 6. 

I xxxL  97 1. 

3Wbf^6?6.  ^ » lx.  678,  vlL  227!.,  Iv. 
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go  to  the  land  of  the  dead  in  the  east,  where  the 
sun  rises,  separated  from  the  region  of  the  living 
by  ‘ earth  crack,*  a chasm.  In  this  region  there 
is  rejoicing,  gladness,  feasting,  and  dancing 
Others  hold  that  souls  live  round  their  old  plac^ 
and  play  pranks  on  the  living,  causing  siclmesa 
by  showing  themselves  to  these.  Others,  again 
believe  in  transmigration  into  owls.^  The  Thomson 
River  Indians  think  that  the  land  of  souls  is  under- 
ground, towards  the  sunset,  reached  by  a long 
track,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a great  lodge  with 
doors  at  its  eastern  and  western  sides  and  a double 
row  of  fires  extending  through  its  length.  When 
the  spirit  reaches  this,  he  hears  his  dead  relatives 
who  nave  assembled  there,  laughing,  talking,  and 
singing.  He  is  welcomed  and,  on  entering,  finds 
a beautiful  remon  with  plenty  of  grass,  lowers 
and  fruit.  A^f^rmth,  lignt|  and  a pleasant  per- 
fumed air  characterize  this  country  where  the 
people  are  joyful  and  happy.*  The  future  state, 
according  to  the  adherents  of  the  Sioux  Ghost- 
dance  religion,  will  be  such  that  the  whole  Indian 
race,  living  and  dead,  will  be  reunited  on  a re- 
^nerated  earth  to  live  a life  of  unalloyed  happiness, 
nree  from  death,  sickness,  and  misery.  Each 
apostle  of  this  religion  has  filled  in  the  details 
according  to  his  mental  capacity  and  his  ideas  of 
happiness.*  The  Paintes  also  believe  that,  when 
earth  has  ^own  old,  it  will  be  made  new.  All 
Indians  will  rise  again  or  awake  to  immortality 
after  a deep  sleep.*  The  Porto  Rico  tribes  believed 
that  the  dead  go  to  a valley  called  Coaihai,  where 
their  ancestors  lived,  and  where  they  will  have 
many  wives,  and  plenty  to  eat,  as  well  as  all  lands 
of  pleasures.® 

Other  examples  of  such  American  Indian  beliefs 
in  a happy  state  for  all  are  given  in  the  artt. 
Blest,  Abode  op  the  (Primitive  and  Savage),  § 6, 
Ancestob- WORSHIP  (American),  § xo,  Beothuks, 
§ S>  Califobnia,  § 4,  Natchez,  § 12,  Ojibwa, 
§ 4(®)* 

The  Indian  tribes  of  the  West  India  islands 
conemved  the  dwelling-place  of  the  dead  as  situated 
within  their  own  temtory  or,  as  some  thought, 
among  ^ the  valleys  on  the  west  side  of  Hayti. 
There  in  shady  arhoura  they  passed  the  time  with 
beautiful  women  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  delicious 
fruits.® 

Similar  beliefs  exist  among  many  S.  American 
tribes.  ^ In  V eneznela  some  of  the  tri  tos  believe  that 
the  spirits  go  to  certain  lakes  and  are  swallowed 
by  great  serpents,  which  carry  them  to  paradise, 
where  they  enjoy  a life  of  dancing  and  drinking. 
The  Boro,  Witoto,  and  other  tribes  of  the  Issa- 
Japnra  district  bury  grave-goods  with  the  dead 
and  light  fires  upon  the  nave,  round  which  (or  in 
the  house  or  the  woods)  the  soul  hovers  for  a time, 
and  then  departe  to  the  happy  hunting-grounds 
of  the  good  spirit.  There  everything  is  on  a 
pygmy  scale,  including  the  souls  themselves. 
According  to  some  tribU,  this  paradise  is  above 
the  sky ; in  the  opinion  of  others,  it  is  in  the  far 
distance  towar<^  tne  setting  eun.  Evil  things  are 
excluded  from  it.  Hunting  is  always  successful, 
women  are  beautiful  and  obedient,  ana  friends  meet 
again.  Souls  are  regarded  as  immortal,  so  long 
M they  are  rememh^ed  by  the  living  or  appear 
in  dreams  to  them.  This  paradise  is  open  to  all 
tribesmen  with  whom  the  good  spirit  is  not  vexed, 
hut  enemies  whose  bodies  nave  been  mutilated  or 
divorced  from  all  their  possessions  wander  in  the 
forest  or  go  down  into  holes  in  the  earth. 
Medicine-men  who  have  the  power  of  assuming 

B.  Alexander.  North  American  Mythology  («voL  x-  of 
T?^  Mythology  of  All  Boeton,  1916,  p.  147  f. 
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tiger-shape  in  life  may  do  so  after  death.  The 
sun  is  said  to  be  the  abode  of  great  priests,  and 
stars  are  also  thought  to  be  souls  of  chiefs  or 
great  men.^ 

The  Guarwil  revere  Tamoi.  who  onoe  dwelt  unona  them 
end,  after  ^vln^  taught  them  agriculture,  left  them,  promleinff 
to  bring  them  at  death  to  heaven,  where  they  would  have 
plenty  of  hunting  and  rejoin  their  frienda  and  find  their  wives 
more  youthfuL  When  one  of  them  dies,  Tamoi  raises  him  on 
a holv  tree  to  heaven,  and  such  a tree  is  always  found  near  the 
dwellings  as  a perch  for  the  departing  souls.*  The  Tupinambas 
believe  that  all  souls  are  immortal  and  dwell  in  heautUxol 
regions  watered  by  Une  rivers  and  stored  with  many  fruit-trees, 
where  they  pass  their  time  in  dancing.*  The  belief  of  the 
Warraoa  in  rich  hunting-grounds  and  luxuriant  arable  land  In 
the  other  world  Is  Ulustrsted  by  a verse  of  the  death-eong  ■ 
'Bring  him  [the  spirit  of  the  dead  man]  to  his  friends  wh^ 
thou  hast  robbed  us  of  before,  and  may  he  find  yams  and 
oassava  and  hunt  apes  and  a1utl.*«  The  Mokusohi  that 
they  will  dweU  In  another  region  of  the  earth,  where  their  only 
occupation  wiU  be  banting,  and  hostile  tribes  wUl  be  their 
slaves.*  The  Ohani  Induuu  call  the  world  of  the  dead 
Aguararenta,  * fox-village.'  It  Is  in  the  east,  and  there  aU  the 
dead  dwell,  existing  by  day  as  foxes,  rats,  etc.,  but  by  night 
resuming  human  form  and  enjoying  great  drinking  b^ts. 
The  dead  eometlmes  appear  to  the  living  or  take  them  on  a 
visit  to  Aguararenta,  and  their  death  follows  soon  after.* 

The  anonymous  16th  cent,  author  of  A Treatise 
of  Brazil  speaks  of  the  belief  of  the  tribes  (met 
vnth  by  him)  in  Elysian  fields  by  the  side  of  a fair 
river,  with  many  fig-tre^,  where  the  spirits  do 
nothing  but  dance.*'  This  seems  a wide-spread 
behef  in  S.  America,  as  the  instances  cited  have 
shown,  together  with  those  already  referred  to  in 
art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Primitive  and  Savage), 
§ 6,  and  in  the  artt.  Chile,  § 9,  Pampeans,  | 3, 
and  Patagonians,  § 4. 

6.  The  state  of  the  dead  one  of  differing  con- 
ditions upon  various  grounds. — ^While  a division 
eimong  the  dead  or  a series  of  different  fates  based 
upon  moral  grounds  is  not  uncommon  even  among 
savages,  attention  must  be  paid  to  what,  in  the 
savage  moral  code,  constitute  good  and  bad,  since 
‘ goo^^B  * may  only  mean  bravery  as  opposed  to 
cowardice,  or^  tne  slaying  and  possibly  tne  eating 
of  many  victims.  No  doubt  bravery  is  a virtue, 
and  sometimes  the  morsd  code  goes  beyond 
this.  We  have  also  to  inquire  whether  Christian 
influences  may  not  have  been  at  work  as  regards 
savage  retributive  notions.  But  in  other  instances 
(and  these  by  far  the  more  numerous)  the  division 
may  be  bas^  upon  the  nature  of  the  death,  the 
sort  of  burial,  the  character  and  amount  of  the 
funeral-offerings,  the  status  of  the  deceased,  or 
even  upon  his  possession  or  non-possession  of  certain 
distinctive  marks.  Something  approaching  retribu- 
tion may  also  be  seen  in  the  ordeals  which  the 
spirit  has  to  undergo  on  his  way  to  the  other  world, 
often  at  the  hands  of  supernatural  beings.  These 
are  to  some  extent  judges  of  the  dead,  while  some- 
times ghosts  themselves  act  as  judges  of  a new- 
comer and  decide  whether  he  will  be  admitted  to 
more  blissful  regions  or  not.  Or  again  they  may 
themselves  punish  an  unworthy  ghost.  These 
ideas  do  not  always  occur  with  clear  precision  and 
often  mingle  with  each  other. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  with  many  of  the 
Pygmy  (Negrillo  and  Negrito)  rskces  there  is  a 
certain  idea  of  retribution,  or  of  a division  between 
good  and  bad,  or  of  an  ordeal  to  be  undergone,  the 
bad  falling  victims  while  undergoing  this,  but 
generally  being  released  to  the  better  world  after  a 
time.  ‘ Good  ’ and  ‘ bad  * must  here  be  interpreted 

1 T.  W.  Whiflen,  T?u  North-West  AmatonSf  London,  1916, 
pp.  66,  296,  284,  FL  xxiv.  [1918]  64  f. 

*A  D.  d'Orbigrny,  Voyage  dans  VAmirique  mAridicnaU^ 
Paris.  1884-47,  iv.  109. 

* L L.  Qottfriedt,  News  Weit  und  arrurOtanisehe  Historien, 
Franklort,  1666,  p.  148. 

4 B.  Schombiirgk,  iZoissninBritiscA-Giiiana,  Leipzig,  1847-48, 
U.  446  ; Roth,  SORBEWt  p.  160. 

* Koch,  p.  126. 

* E.  Nordenskibld.  Indiansrleben,  Leipzig,  1912,  p.  265L 

T Hakluytus  Poethumtis  or  Purohashis  r''  ’ 

Soo.  Ex.  Ser.,  Glasgow,  1906-07,  zvi.  419. 
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liberally,  though  by  no  means  empty  of  moral  con 
tent.  We  find  this  among  the  Andaman  Islanders, 
and  the  Sakai,  Semang,  and  Jakun  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula.^  The  beliefs  of  the  Pygmies  of  Centra 
Africa  have  not  yet  been  fully  studied,  hut  certain 
aspects  of  their  beliefs  regarding  the  dead  are 
known.  There  is  little  or  no  cult  of  ghosts.  The 
Ajongo  tribe  in  the  Gs.bun  believe  that  the  ^irit 
or  shade  sinks  into  the  ground,  afterwards  rising 
to  the  anjpreme  god,  who  then  rewards  or  punishes 
it.  Punishment  is  meted  out  to  such  as  have  stolen 
the  wives  of  others,  to  poisoners,  and  the  Uke.* 
Judgment  after  death  upon  souls  is  ascribed  to 
the  snpreme  being  Indagarra  by  the  Wa-Twa  of 
Urandi.* 

Few  Bsmtu  tribes  in  Africa  believe  in  a division 
between  different  classes  or  morally  different 
persons  in  the  other  world,  though,  even  where 
the  state  of  the  dead  is  vaguely  conceived,  some 
approach  to  this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  translsr- 
tion  into  animal  form  is  for  chiefs  only  or  is  regu- 
lated according  to  the  position  of  the  spirit  in  tms 
world.  But  the  Bangala  of  the  Upper  Congo 
believe  that  a man  who  has  been  good  according 
to  the  native  code  of  morals  remains  in  Longs^  a 
subterranean  region  in  which  the  conditions  are 
the  same  as  on  earth.  Men  whose  position  in  this 
world  prevented  their  being  punished  for  their 
crimes  receive  retribution  in  the  other  world, 
thongh  by  whom  is  not  stated.  Ghosts  of  the 
bad  naunt  the  forest  and  river,  where  they  do 
mischief  to  the  living.^  The  Fan  believe  that  the 
spirit  dwells  in  a mysterious  underground  place, 
governed  by  a king  who  condemns  to  a second 
death  those  who  conduct  themselves  badly  there. 
They  go  to  a terrible  place,  where  they  are  un- 
happy  and  whence  they  never  return.  Men  who 
were  very  had  in  this  life  go  there  directly  at  death. 
This  second  death  is  the  moat  terrible  thing  which 
can  befsdl  a man.  Spirits  of  the  dead  have  know- 
ledge and  power  superior  to  the  living.  They 
regret  their  earthly  life,  however,  and  sure  hostile 
to  those  left  behind.  The  spirit  is  aiso  said  to  have 
the  power  of  entering  into  any  animal.* 

with  the  Yomba-speaking  tribes  of  the  Gold 
Coast,  at  the  moment  of  death  an  invocation  is 
said  by  the  priest  that  the  road  may  be  open  and 
good  for  the  soul  and  that  nothing  evil  may  meet 
it.  Similar  invocations  are  said  at  the  grave, 
where  a goat  is  sacrificed  and  also  a fowl,  which 
is  said  to  *bny*  or  open  a right  of  way  for  the 
ghost.  The  ghost  goes  to  Ipo-oku,  'the  land  of 
the  dead,'  beneath  the  eaxth,  but  he  does  not 
reach  it  unless  the  prescribed  ritual  has  been  per- 
formed. If  it  is  omitted,  he  wanders  homeless  or 
is  cast  hj  evil  spirits  into  Orun-apadi,  * the  unseen 
world  of  potsherds.*  * 

The  retributive  ideas  of  some  Negro  tribes  have 
alresMiy  been  discussed,  as  well  sis  their  idea  of 
goodness.^  Some  of  the  Dravidian  tribes  of  India 
also  make  a division  among  the  spirits  of  the  dead. 
The  Lushei  Kuki  clans  thmk  that  the  dead  go  to 
Mi-thi-kua,  'dead  man’s  village,*  beyond  which  is 
Pisd-rsJ,  sin  abode  of  bliss  open  only  to  those  who 
have  duly  performed  sacrihcisJ  rit^  killed  men 
and  certain  animals,  and  been  successful  in  love 
affairs.  Pupawla,  the  fijrst  man  who  died,  shoots 
at  ail  spirits  except  those  of  certain  men  whose 
prowess  with  women  is  specified.  Those  whom  he 
hits  cannot  reach  Pial-ral,  hut  remain  in  Mi-thi- 

1 8e«  art.  Blest,  Abods  or  ths  (Primitive  and  Savage),  | s. 

* A.  Le  Roy,  Les  PygtnSfS^  Tours,  1906,  p.  179. 

* W.  Schmidt,  Die  steUuiig  der  Pygmaenodlker^  Stuttgart, 
1910,  p.  234. 

4 J.  H.  Weeks,  JRAI  xl.  [1010]  370,  FL  xiL  [1901]  184. 

* K.  Alligret,  RER  L [1904]  219 ; A.  L.  Bennett,  JAI  xxlx. 
[18091 86. 

* Bllia,  The  Yoruba-speatCng  Peoples  ef  the  Slave  Coast,  Lon- 
don, 1894,  pp.  127,  187. 
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kua,  where  life  is  troublesome  and  difficult,  and 
everything  is  worse  than  on  earth.  Those  who 
reach  PiaT-ral  are  called  thangchhuah,  and  they 
enjoy  there  food  and  drink^  without  labour. 
Women  can  pass  there  only  if  taken  by  their 
husbands.  The  spirits  are  sometimes  re-incamated 
as  hornets,  or  as  aew  which,  if  it  falls  on  a man,  is 
bom  as  his  child.^ 

The  place  of  the  dead  among:  the  Todae  is  known  aa  Amnodr, 
and  it  lies  to  the  west,  but  below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where 
it  is  lit  by  the  sun  as  it  sinks  in  that  direction.  Amnodr  is  pre- 
sided over  bv  the  god  On.  The  dead  are  known  aa  the  amatol^ 
and  it  is  believed  that  at  one  time  the  living  oould  pay  them  a 
visit,  returning  again  to  earth,  but  that  this  was  stopp^  by  On 
because  of  the  behaviour  of  one  man.  Life  in  Amnodr  is  like 
life  on  earth.  There  are  buffaloes  and  dairies,  just  as  the  living 
Todas  have,  but  no  pigs  or  rats  are  permitted  there  because  they 
would  spoU  the  country  by  rooting  it  up.  There  are  definite 
routes  for  the  spirits,  and  at  one  point  they  knock  on  a stone 
and  lose  all  affection  for  this  world.  Another  stone  causes  them 
to  be  sound  and  vigorous.  A ravine  is  crossed  by  a thread ; the 
bad  fall  from  it  into  a river  and  are  bitten  by  leeches ; they  are 
then  helped  out  by  people  on  the  banks,  ana  remain  \^th  them 
for  a time  proportionate  to  their  badness.  Others  cross  the 
bridge  easily.  Bad  people  include  the  selfia^  jealous,  grudging, 
and  all  offenders  against  the  sacred  dairy.  The  prosj^t  of  this 
puoishment  has  little  effect  on  conduct,  while  the  mhabitante 
of  oertaln  districts  can  cross  the  bridge,  however  wicked  they 
are.  As  spirits  walk  about  Amnodr/their  feet  and  legs  wear 
down ; and,  when  they  are  worn  to  the  kneee,  On  sends  them  to 
this  world  to  be  rebom.3 

The  N&ga  tribee  of  Itonipor  have  various  beliefs.  Thus  the 
Tangkhuls  hold  that  spirits  force  their  way  into  heaven  by  means 
of  the  spirit  of  a buffalo.  There  the  deity  judges  them,  and  spirits 
are  divided  into  two  classes  acoordiiw  as  they  acquired  anim^e 
by  stealing  or  by  honest  hunting.  Thieves  have  now  to  take  a 
road  where  they  meet  with  dreadful  things,  honest  men  follow 
a pleasant  road,  but  both  finally  arrive  on  the  banks  of  a river, 
whence  they  go  to  the  house  of  the  deceased  in  the  upper  world, 
to  Biao  spirits  are  thought  to  strive  with  a deity.  If  they  wound 
him,  all  is  well;  If  not,  they  are  enslaved  for  ever.  A deity 
called  Keohira  is  also  said  to  sort  out  the  dead  acoording  to 
merit  (success  in  love)  or  the  manner  of  death.  Those  dying  in 
battle  go  to  one  place;  those  who  have  their  ears  split  to 
another  ; those  dying  in  childbirth  to  a third.  There  is  also  a 
pls^aent  place  within  the  earth  where  the  dead  are  said  to  go. 
In  other  cases  the  good  and  bod  are  thoi^ht  to  be  divided,  but 
what  these  words  agnify  is  uncertain,  wme  of  the  tribes  also 
hold  varioos  theories  of  rebirth.* 

The  ide^  of  retribution  current  among  American 
Indian  tribes  are  frequently  moral,  though  often 
bravery  or  status  determines  the  place  of  the  dead. 
The  moral  retribution  has  been  in  some  cases 
coloured,  if  not  more,  by  knowledge  of  Christian 
beliefs.  To  the  instances  already  cited  ^ may  be 
added  others. 


The  Omaha  put  the  sign  of  the  tabu  with  the  dead,  for  reooj 
nition  by  friends  in  the  other  world — moccasins  of  the  aVv 
of  the  male  elk  on  the  feet  of  him  to  whom  the  animal  had  bee 
tabu.  The  Milky  Way  is  the  path  of  the  epirite.  Life  in  th 
other  world  Is  like  life  here,  but  free  hrom  sickness  and  want 
and  on  tte  whole  happier.  There  are  seven  spirit-worlds, 
higher  than  the  pre<^ing,  and  progress  is  eflWted  by  the 


SOI 


dying  to  each  In  succession.  On  the  Milky  Way  site  an  old  m 
direotu^  epirite  of  thegood  and  peaceable  by  a short  route 
the  region  of  souls.  The  oontumaoious  have  to  take  a Ions 
way  and  wander  wearily  to  it.  Another  account  of  a 1 
over  a chasm,  whence  the  bad  fall  off  and  are  lost  Murden 
are  thought  to  wander  always  without  rest.  The  dead  still  U 
^ interest  in  the  affairs  of  earth  and  can  revisit  lt»  The  Hie 
t»  h^eve  that  each  man  has  four  souls  which  join  togett 
after  death  and  arc  restored  to  the  mansions  of  the  an^t< 
underground,  where  Ufe  goes  on  as  it  does  here.  Qhoete 
^micidM,  however,  have  a eeparate  place  in  the  Ohoet  VUlai 
The  idea  of  a narrow  bridge  over  a river  also  occurs : bra 
valors  tod  TOod  hunters  easUy  cross  i^but  the  worthless  s 
off  into  the  stream  and  to  oblivion.®  The  SU  of  the  Puebl 
locate  the  region  of  the  dead  to  the  north,  underground,  in  t 
place  fimto^pied  by  their  ancestors.  The  tmther 
wowd^  with  spirits  of  unborn  infants  coming  to  earth  a 
^th  toe  spirits  of  the  dead.  Theae  never  return  to  carl 
toough  they  onpe  did  so  and  informed  the  Uving  of  the  state 
toe  other  world,  ite  fields,  high  mountains,  lakes,  and  rive 
Sr  nlght-i.«..  when  toe  e 

reaves  their  world.  Tho  Sia  with  to  die  when  the  body  ceai 
to  develop,  ao  that  they  may  gradually  return  to  the  conditio 


of  infancy.  At  such  a period  a man  does  not  die,  but  sleeps  to 
awake  as  an  infant  in  the  other  world.  The  spirit  goes  there 
four  days  after  death  and  meets  two  guards,  who  aak  for  h^ 
credentials.  If  he  has  not  got  his  hdPehamoni^  be  mast  roam 
about  somewhere  in  the  north.  Others  are  shown  their  relatives 
and  bidden  to  join  them  and  be  happy.  The  wicked  are  in  no 
case  allowed  to  enter,  but  are  placed  In  a great  fire.  If  theur- 
giste  have  performed  their  duties  with  an  unwilling  heart,  they 
must  live  apart  in  the  spirit-world,  without  nourishment,  for 
a time  varying  according  to  the  amount  of  the  purification 
required.^ 

The  Asainiboin  believe  that  the  dead  go  to  a land  in  the  sonth 
where  game  is  abundant  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  fish,  and 
where  the  good  and  brave  find  many  women  and  buffaloes. 
But  there  is  a re^on  of  perpetual  snow  and  ioe,  or  an  island, 
where  the  wicked  and  cowardly  are  confined,  deprived  of  all 
the  pleasures  of  life.  Ghoete  of  the  dead  may  be  eeen,  but 
more  often  heard,  by  the  living,  or  may  even  become  material- 
Ized  and  marry  and  live  as  ordinary  human  beings.  Some 
Indians  of  this  tribe,  however,  believe  that  there  is  nothing 
be^'ond  this  life.*  To  the  Dakotans  there  le  ascribed  a beli^ 
in  four  spirits— one  which  dies  with  the  body,  one  which  always 
remains  near  it,  a third,  which  goes  to  the  other  world  in  the 
south,  and  a fourth,  which  lingers  with  the  dead  man's  hair 
kept  by  the  relatives.  This  is  thrown  Into  an  enemy  country 
where  it  roves  to  and  fro  causing  disease  and  death.  A fifth 
spirit  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  reborn  in  an  animal  or  a child.* 
An  Old  woman  sits  on  the  road  to  the  * Many  L^ges ' and 
exaruines  toe  spirits  for  tatn  marks.  Such  as  do  not  possess 
these  are  pushed  over  a cloud  and  fall  to  this  world  as  wander- 
ing ghoets.  A report  of  the  New  England  tribes,  dating  from 
the  17to  cent.,  states  that  souls  of  toe  great  and  good  dwell 
with  toe  gods ; toe  bad  are  not  allowed  to  join  them,  but 
wander  witoout  rest  or  home.® 

The  Tlingit  Indians  distinguish  between  the 
shadow  and  the  ghost  or  spirit.  The  ‘Ghosts’ 
Home  ’ is  above  the  plane  of  this  world,  and  some 
go  to  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  If  a person  was 
unhappy  in  this  world,  a dead  relative  would  bid 
him  come  to  the  spirit-world,  and  his  death 
followed.  A house  there  is  called  ‘ Sleep- house,* 
where  the  ghosts  rest.  This  name  was  afco  given 
to  the  next  higher  region,  to  which  those  dying  by 
violence  go.  It  is  reached  by  a ladder,  guarded  by 
a being  in  human  shape.  If  a man  dies  unavengea, 
he  cannot  mount  the  ladder,  hut  drifts  about  on 
the  wind.  Below  the  earth  is  a third  region,  for 
the  drowned.  The  bad  are  said  to  go  to  the 
‘Raven’s  Home.*  In  the  other  world  the  spirits 
share  the  offering  made  them  by  the  living.  The 
way  there  is  dimcnlt,  and  spirits  are  attacked  by 
wolves  and  bears,®  Two  lower  worlds  are  assigned 
to  the  dead  in  the  belief  of  the  Bellacoola  Indians  ; 
and  from  the  upper  of  these  souls  may  be  relx>m 
into  this  world.  This  subterranean  ghost-world  is 
described  as  stretching  along  the  baincs  of  a sandy 
river.  The  ghosts  walk  nead  downwards  and 
apeak  in  a different  tongue  from  that  of  the  world 
aoove,  while  the  seasons  there  are  the  contrary  of 
those  on  the  earth.® 

According  to  Zufii  belief,  the  ghost  hovers  round 
the  village  for  four  nights  after  death  and  then 
atarto  for  Ko'thluwaldwa  (‘dance  village*),  the 
abiding-place  of  the  council  of  the  gods,  situated 
in  the  depths  of  a lake  and  containing  the  great 
ceremonial  house  of  the  gods.  Then  it  proce^ls  to 
the  undermost  world,  whence  the  Zufii  came,  and 
whence  the  dead  supply  the  earth  with  water. 
But  the  ghosts  often  return  to  Ko'thluwal4wa  to 
join  in  the  sacred  dances.  Ghosts  of  members  of 
the  Bow  priesthood,  however,  join  the  Kiijilshtaya, 
mighty  warriors  who  control  the  lightning,  and 
become  lightning-makers.' 

The  Eskimo  of  Bering  Strait  think  that  there 
may  be  three  forms  of  the  spiritual  essence  or  soul 
— ^ne  destined  for  a future  life,  one  which  takes 
flight  into  the  air  at  death,  and  a third,  which 
remains  with  the  body  and  possesses  evil  powers. 
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After  lingering  for  a time  at  the  grave,  the  first 
of  these  departs  to  the  other  'world.  Spirits  of 
shamans  and  of  those  who  die  by  accident,  viol- 
ence, or  starvation  go  to  a land  of  plenty  in  the 
sky,  where  there  are  light,  food,  and  water.  Their 
state  becomes  still  better  by  the  offerings  of  food 
made  by  relatives  at  the  feasts  of  the  dei^.  Those 
dying  from  natural  causes  and  also  shades  of 
animals  go  to  the  underground  world  of  the  dead, 
where  each  kind  of  animal  lives  in  a village  of  its 
own.  Here  their  state  entirely  depends  upon  the 
aforesaid  offerings.  Thieves  from  lellow-vulagers, 
witches  and  sorcerers,  bad  shamans,  and  people 
who  practised  forbidden  ceremonies  are  uncon- 
scious after  death,  though  they  may  return  to 
haunt  the  li'ving.^  On  the  Lower  Yukon  the  dis- 
tinctions after  death  seem  to  be  based  entirely 
upon  the  offerings  made.  The  shade  sees  nothing 
until  it  is  placed  in  the  grave-box,  when  it  per- 
ceives other  shades,  who  show  it  the  way  to  the 
other  world.  On  the  way  it  subsists  on  the  food 
buried  with  it,  and  in  the  spirit  region  it  lives  an 
aimless  existence,  dependent  upon  the  offerings  at 
the  feasts  on  earth  to  which  it  is  invited.  It  there 
temporarily  enters  the  person  chosen  as  its  name- 
sake or  the  next  child  bom.  Having  eaten,  it  is 
then  dismissed.  If  a person  dies  without  any  one 
to  make  a feast  for  him,  he  is  forgotten  and  lives 
just  as  the  poor  and  friendless  do  on  earth.  There 
appears  also  to  be  some  idea  of  retribution  for 
social  offenders.^ 

The  beliefs  of  the  Central  Eskimo  differ  from  these.  Their 
supreme  belngr.  Anguta,  has  a daughter  Sedna,  who  is  mistress 
of  the  land  of  Adlivun  under  the  earth,  living  in  a large  house 
with  a dog  at  the  threshold-  The  dead  are  taken  by  AnguU 
and  carried  there.  The  dog  just  allows  them  to  pass,  and  they 
remain  for  a year,  pinched  by  Anguta.  Some  of  the  tribes 
know  of  a still  lower  region,  Adliparmiut— a dark  plaoe  where 
snowstorms  rage  and  trouble  abounds,  and  whence  there  is  no 
return,  accormng  to  HalL  He  also  says  that  a happy  rerion  in 
heaven  is  called  Qudlivim  or  Qudliparmiut,  or  these  are  nappy 
and  light  regions  one  above  the  other.  They  abound  with  deer 
which  are  easily  csuight,  and  there  is  neither  ice  nor  snow, 
trouble  nor  weariness,  and  spirits  there  sing  and  play  wittout 
end.  The  good — those  who  nave  been  kind  to  the  poor  and  who 
were  happy  on  earth,  idso  suicides,  those  killed  by  accident, 
starvation,  or  murder,  and  women  dying  in  childbed— go  to 
Qudlivun.  The  bad— the  unkind  and  unhappy,  and  all  who 


have  killed  men  in  aMer— go  to  Adliparmiut  and  remain  there.* 
But,  according  to  Mas.  all  dying  of  diseases  or  infringing 
Sedna’s  orders  go  to  Adlivun  and  remain  there  a yew. 
Murderers  and  offenders  against  human  laws  never  leave  it. 
Other  souls  are  taken  to  Adliparmiut,  where  ttiey  live  com- 
paratively at  ease,  though  not  so  blessed  ss  the  * Qudliparaiut.* 
They  hunt  whale  and  walrus,  and  are  always  troubled  by  loe  and 
snow.  These  aocoucts  vary,  but  the  belief  of  the  tribes  is  un- 
doubtedly that  all  dying  through  aocldent  or  violence  and 
women  dying  in  chlldbLrtn  go  to  tue  upper  world.  The  general 
belief  seemsto  be  in  a series  of  abodes  of  ascending  or  descend- 
ing value.*  Lyon,  an  earlier  traveller,  citM  heaven  m a 
delightful  place,  while  four  lower  worl^  exist  ^rough  which 
the  desui  pass,  the  lowest  being  toe  best.®  li^ile  the  Iglulirmiut 
think  that  the  soul  leaves  the  body  Immediately  and  goes  to 
Adhparmiut.  the  tribes  of  Davis  Strait  beUeve  that  it  Ungers  for 
three  days  with  the  body.  While  it  is  in  Adlivun,  it  U rgr^ed 
ss  a malevolent  spirit  and  frequently  roams  round  toe  village^ 
Its  touch  a ; toe  sight  of  it  causes  sickness  and 
mischief.  When  a soul  passes  to  AdUparmiut,  It  U atrest  and 
ceases  to  be  feared.*  The  older  writers  on  Greenland  «vs  v^- 
Ing  accounts  of  toe  state  of  the  dead,  and  probably  the  native 
accounts  varied  from  tribe  to  tribe.  

The  Hudson  Bay  Eskimo  hold  that  the  plaoe  of  spirits  depends 
on  their  condition  on  earth,  and  etpeciaUy  on  toe  m^er  of 
their  death.  The  violent,  starved,  and  woxnen  dying  to  cMld- 
blrto  go  to  the  sky,  where  they  lack  many  luxuries.  They  are 
called  kelumnirut,  from  keluk  (‘sky ’X  the  name  of  thU 
Others  go  down  into  the  earth  (nuTi^  wd  arc 
The  two  classes  can  communicate  with  each 
to  go  below  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  communion  ^to  on 
eaxth — a pleasure  denied  to  those  in  the  sky-world.  Bu^  if  a 
person  dies  from  natural  causes,  hta 

after  four  years  rests  in  the  gravc.T  This  beUef  is  the  reverse  of 

1 E.  W.  Nelson,  18  RBSW,  pt.  I.  [1899]  p.  422. 

, *Li/e  vrith  tiu  StqtUmaux,  London,  1886,  L 624. 

* F.  Boas.  6 RBBW  [1888],  pp.  6^  f. , 690. 

s O.  F.  Lyon,  FHvate  Journal,  London,  1824,  p.  872. 

* Boas,  p.  690. 

1 L.  M.  Turner,  11  RBJBW,  p.  192 f. 


that  of  the  Oentrol  Eskimo,  though  it  agrees  with  that  given  bj 
Rink,  Grants,  and  Nansen.! 

Among  the  S.  American  tribes  some  allot  r 
better  fate  in  a cheerful  paradise  to  chiefs,  heroes, 
and  wizards,  especially  such  as  have  killed  and 
eaten  many  enemies.  They  dwell  in  pleasant 
gardens  behind  the  mountains,  'with  clear  streams, 
rich  fruit-trees,  said  abundance  of  game,  fish,  and 
honey,  and  there  they  amuse  themselves  with 
songs,  dances,  and  laughter.*  Where  a distinction 
exists,  it  is  generally  one  between  the  great  and 
the  common  jpeople  or  between  brave  waiiiors  and 
cowards.  This  is  even  expressed  by  the  Isannas 
and  Zaparo  in  transmigration  doctrine:  souls  of 
brave  men  become  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  and 

3 pleasant  fruits,  whereas  otners  become 
es  or  evil  spirits.® 

The  Araucmiiona  held  toat  souls  were  invisible  but  corporeaL 
A long  Journey  had  to  be  made  to  Oallcman,  the  spirit-land,  and 
toe  sea  bad  to  be  crossed.  The  island  of  Mocha  was  the  starting- 
place,  and  a narrow  path  was  followed  where  an  evil  old  woman 
met  the  souls  and  demanded  tribute.  If  it  was  refused  and  if 
she  overcame  them,  she  poked  out  an  eye.  Another  old  woman 
in  the  form  of  a whale  carried  them  over  the  sen,  or  they  were 
carried  in  canoes,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  mland  tribea 
Evil  spirits  could  not  enter  paradise,  where  the  same  castes 
exists  as  on  earth-  There  was  abundant  feasting,  drinking, 
and  danc^g,  and  men  were  waited  on  by  their  mves.  Poor 
people,  those  robbed  of  their  possessions,  and  publio  women 
went  to  a cold  region  where  food  was  plentiful  but  of  poor 
quality.  The  dead  could  return  to  earth,  and  generally  app^jred 
transformed  and  visible  to  the  piUi.  Anotoer  aocounb  nys 
that  souls  were  divided  accordmg  as  they  died  by  drowning, 
in  the  forest,  or  in  their  huts.^  The  heaven  to  which  the 
Bakairi  go  was  once  nearer  the  earth  or  part  of  it,  and  was  the 
place  where  the  first  ancestors  lived,  and  there  all  exists  as  is 
related  in  the  old  traditions.  Heaven  is  richly  endowed  with 
fish  and  game.  Worthless  and  evilly-disposed  men  continue 
their  character  in  another  plaoe  as  maJevolent  ghosts  wandering 
round  and  spreading  fear  and  terror.®  The  Uaupes  believe 
that  they  g^o  to  Jurupari,  their  ancestor,  but,  if  they  did  not 
honour  in  life,  the  way  is  difficult  and  th^  lose  theooselves. 
Women  come  to  a shed  of  which  the  owner  Is  Blchifi,  an  infernal 
spirit.  It  is  full  of  varioos  objects.  If  tbs  women  have  seen 
the  dance-masks  and  dresses  or  Jurupari  on  earth,  they  remam 
in  the  shed,  which  forms  a kind  of  helL  If  not,  they  |^o  to  the 
heaven  of  Jurupari  and  spend  their  time  with  the  men  in  merri- 
ment and  drinking.  There  is  also  an  evil  place,  the  locality  of 
which  is  unoertaln,  where  evil  men  arrive  after  having  lost 
themselves  on  the  way.  There  they  live  as  on  earth,  but  endure 
unhappiness  and  suffering.*  In  the  province  of  Cumana  the 
dead  are  believed  to  pass  to  the  cave  of  Ooacbaro  in  the 
mountains  on  their  way  to  the  other  world.  If  toey  are  good, 
they  go  on  immediately ; if  not,  toey  must  remain  there  to> 
a longer  or  shorter  period.  The  cries  of  birds  heard  from  the 
cave  are  their  groans  and  lamentations.  7 Lery  rives  an  account 
of  toe  Tupinambas  different  from  that  cit^  above.*  Souls 
which  have  been  virtuous,  i.e.  avenged  them  of  toeir  enemies 
and  eaten  many,  fly  beyond  the  mountains  to  Join  their  anoes- 
tors.  where  they  lead  a joyous  life  in  pleasant  gardens.  Souls 
of  cowards,  who  did  not  oare  to  defend  their  land,  are  violently 
carried  away  by  Aygnan  and  live  In  torment  with  him.*  Anotoer 
idea  of  division  Is  seen  in  the  belief  of  toe  Bororo,  who  think 
that  toe  sun  is  made  up  of  dead  barih  (medicine-men),  who  rise 
daily  with  red-hot  irons  before  their  faces,  after  prowling  about 
toe  earth  at  night.  In  the  sun  dwells  also  toe  head  of  all  the 
barih*.  who  is  intermediate  between  men  and  spirits.  Less 
important  barih*  dwell  in  the  moon.  Stars  are  Bororo  boys,  or 
houses  of  dead  children.  Ancestors  also  dwell  in  the  rocks  in 
the  form  of  parrots.  Deer,  Jaguar,  and  vultures  also  cont^ 
souls  of  ancestors.  Souls  of  the  dead  (aru^)  may  appear  in  toe 
world  and  be  seen  by  relatives,  but  all  become  of  one  sex, 
female,  at  death. i®  Another  method  of  distinction  is  found  with 
the  Otomacs,  who  think  that  souls  go  to  the  west  and  dwell 
there  without  trouble  or  tolL  But  on  the  way  they  are  met  by 
Tigtitig,  a bird,  which  swallows  all  who  are  afraid  to  fight  it.“ 

The  belief  in  a species  of  Sexy  hell,  entertained 
by  some  tribes,  is  probably  of  Christian  origin,  a 

1 Blist,  Abodb  of  th*  (Primitive  and  Savage),  } a 
SJ.  Q.  Muller,  Ouch,  der  amerikani*chen  Orrel-tgionen, 
Basel.  1866,  p.  288.  „ , . . . 

*0  F.  Ip.  von  Martins,  BoUrdae  *ur  EthnographU  und 
Spra>ehenkunde  Amerika'*  zumal  BreuiUen*,  Leiprig,  1867,  L 

8 K.*^von*^*den  * Steinen,  dor  Naturvblkom  Eentral- 


BrasiKcns.  Berlin,  189^  p.  849  f-  / w t* 

8 F.  R.  J.  de  Pons,  I^vcl*  vn  5.  America,  ISOl-U,  Kng.  hr., 
London,  p.  129. 

7 Roth,  p.  161.  ® See  above,  9 5. 

9 J.  Ler%'.  Bratil,  in  Rakluytus  Posthumu*,  xvl.  650. 

10  H.  Sovage  Landor,  Aero**  Cnknoum  South  Afnenca 
London,  1913,  i.  242,  246,  266  L 

U Both,  p.  161. 
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retributiye  doctrine  tacked  on  to  a simple  belief  in 
continuance  of  the  soul  in  another  region. 

The  PayeguM  think  that  evil  aoula  gro  to  a place  foil  of 
eatddrona  and  fire,  but  the  good  dwell  under  water-plants  and 
are  nourished  on  Suh.i  The  Paressi  believe  that  a fire  which 
flickers  up  on  the  way  to  the  other  world  destroys  the  wicked, 
bat,  shocud  they  sux^ve  it,  a horrible  monster  tears  out  their 
eyes  and  kills  them.  Souls  of  the  good  dwell  in  heaven  with 
aaoestors  as  they  did  on  earth  and  procreate  many  children.^ 
The  Moipures  place  the  g<xxi  ^ pleasant  region,  but  the  evil 
go  to  a spring  where  a continual  llx«  bums  them.* 

See  also  artt.  BaaziiH  voL  ii.  p.  863*  (ArawaksX  and  Blsst, 
Abodb  07  TEX  (Primitive  and  Savage),  f 7. 

Among  the  Massim  of  British  New  Guinea  the 
abode  ot  the  dead  with  the  tribes  of  Waga-Wagja 
is  a land  called  Hiyoyoa  under  the  sea,  where  it  is 
dav  when  night  comes  on  the  earth.  iSimudurere, 
a being  who  was  never  a man  on  earth,  receives 
the  ghosts  and  tells  them  where  to  make  their 
wardens.  But  only  those  buried  with  their  faces 
TO  the  east  are  able  to  reach  Hiyoyoa.^ 

In  Tnbs-tubs  (Slade  Island^  S.E.  New  Qainea,  the  epirit  rises 
from  the  grave  the  night  after  the  buriaL  and  a fire  is  therefore 
kindled  to  keep  it  warm  on  the  journey  to  Bwebweeo,  which  is 
a plaoe  of  eternal  youth.  The  mrits  are  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  there  are  no  evil  spirite,  noknesf^  or  death.  There  are 
reunions  between  husbands  and  wives,  and  the  children  born 
never  grow  older  than  maturity.  Gardens  yield  plentifully, 
and  spuits  of  useful  animals  abound.  Fighting  and  stealing  are 
unknown,  and  brotherhood  prevails.  The  spirits,  howevsr,  act 
as  judges,  and  those  who  do  not  attain  the  right  standard  are 
kept  in  an  outer  drole  whence  Elysium  is  seen  by  them.  The 
very  wicked  must  wander  up  ana  down  the  earw  for  ever  In 
great  pain.* 

The  beliefs  of  the  Eastern  Melanesians  from 
the  Torres  group  to  Fiji  have  already  been  con- 
sidered,* but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  ghosts 
are  not  eternal  in  the  undergroxmd  PanoL  They 
die  a second  death,  or,  as  some  believe,  there  are 
two  regions  called  Panoi,  one  above  the  other, 
and,  when  ghosts  die  in  the  upper  one,  they  live 
again  as  white  ants’  nests  in  the  lower  one.^  The 
people  of  the  Trobriand  Islands  think  that  at 
death  the  spirit  splits  up  into  two,  or  that  there 
are  two  spirits— Axwi,  which  remains  near  the 
village  for  a time  playing  tricks,  and  halorrui^ 
whicQ  goes  to  Tuma,  an  agreeable  spirit-land  on 
earth’s  surface,  under^ound,  or  on  an  island. 
If  to  the  last,  it  goes  oy  a spirit-canoe.  On  the 
shore  it  bewails  its  fate  along  with  spirits  of 
kinsmen.  At  a well  it  washes  its  eyes  and  be- 
comes invisible;  then  it  knocks  on  two  stones, 
and  at  the  second  knock  all  other  baloma  crowd 
round  and  welcome  it.  Now  it  meets  TopUeta, 
the  headman  of  Tnma,  who  admits  or  rejects  it 
according  to  the  payment  made  of  the  oaZoma 
of  things  buried  witn  it.  According  to  the  cause 
of  deatn — by  magic,  by  poison,  or  in  war — the 
spirit  traverses  a different  road  to  Toma,  that  for 
spirits  of  men  killed  In  war  being  the  best,  by 
poison  not  so  good,  and  by  magic  the  worst. 
Those  unable  to  pay  are  banished  to  the  sea  and 
changed  into  mythical  fish.  Relatives  now  meet 
the  baZoma^  and  a house  is  built  for  it.  It  weeps 
much,  but  receives  comfort,  especially  from  female 
haZoma  with  whom  it  forms  connexion.  After  a 
time  it  dies,  but  is  not  annihilated.  BaZoma  can 
revisit  the  earth  from  time  to  time,  where  they 
play  tricks  like  the  kosL  In  Tuma  they  live  the 
life  of  man,  sleeping,  eating,  and  love-making. 
According  to  one  view,  at  the  second  death  the 
spirit  descends  to  a lower  stage  of  Tuma,  the 
underground  view  of  its  locali^  being  the  most 
gener^.  BaZoma  may  also  be  reborn  on  earth, 
according  to  a curious  theory  which  coxmects  all 
pregnancy  with  the  act  of  a baZoma.^ 

1 F.  Az&rx,  RtUe  nach  SQd-Anurika,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  267. 

. p.  ISO. 


3 Yon  den  St^en,  p.  4S5. 
. 610,  f " 


* Koch,  p. 

* Selijnnmn,  pp.  610,  655. 

* J.  iL  Field,  in  O.  Brown,  Melan6tian»  and  Polywtian» 
p.  442  L 

* See  art  Blsst,  Abodb  of  thb  (Primitive  and  Savage),  f 4. 

7 R.  H.  Oodiington.  TAe  Melanetiant,  Oxford,  1891,  p.  278  ft. 

* B.  Halinowaki.  JRAI  xlvi.  [lOIQ  354  fL 


At  Maweo,  in  the  New  Hebrides,  the  ghost  is  thought  to  aii 
in  trees  mocking  the  relatives  who  are  mooming  over  the  dead 
body.  It  then  departs  to  a ravine,  over  which  it  must  leap, 
and,  ii  it  falls  abort,  it  returns  to  life  anln.  Finally  it  reaches 
the  shore,  where  Uie  ghosts  meet  it  Those  of  men  whom  Ite 
owner  haa  slain  or  killed  by  magic  now  avenge  themselves  on 
it  It  is  also  thought  that  li  the  ghost  falls  at  a gully  on  the 
way  to  the  other  world,  it  is  dashed  to  pieoes.  A fierce  pig 
also  meets  ghosts  and  eats  those  who  tailed  to  plant  pandanus 
trees  on  earth.  In  Panoi  a ghost  may  not  drink  water  if  the 
ears  were  not  pierced,  or  eat  good  food  if  he  was  not  tatu^i 
In  general  over  this  area  ghoete  of  men  who  poaeeesed  mona 
are  worship]^,  and  they  ^11  work  for  the  iiving.  Ghosts  are 
believed  to  m present  and  partake  of  the  feasts,  and  are  also 
associated  with  places  or  Ejects  where  their  power  is  felt. 
Ghoete  may  also  take  up  their  abode  in  certain  animals,  which 
are  accordingly  held  sacred.  At  Efate  in  the  New  Hebrides 
the  soul  passes  through  elx  stages  of  existenoe  and  finally  is 
extinguished.  The  other  world  ie  in  the  west  of  Efate,  and 
there  the  ghost  meets  Seritau,  the  cannibal  executioner,  and 
hie  aseistants.  If  it  cannot  reply  to  his  Questions,  It  is  handed 
to  Maeeasl,  its  tongue  le  out  out,  ite  head  split  open,  and  then 
twisted  round.  But  people  of  the  Namtaku  tnbe  and  those 
with  certain  bodily  markings  pass  those  ordeals  eafely.  In  Male- 
kola  belief  there  are  three  stages  of  existenoe  after  death,  the 
first  80  miles  underground,  and  in  these  the  80\il  becomes  more 
and  more  ethereal  and  finally  fades  out.  The  ghoete  rule  the 
affaire  of  earth,  and  p\inieh  with  death  those  on  earth  who 
transgress,  especially  m the  matter  of  providing  them  with 
pigs.*  In  San  Oristoval  the  soul  may  pass  into  an  animal  or 
oe  reborn  as  a child  or  exist  as  a ghost,  going  to  Botomana, 
the  situation  of  which  is  variously  ^crib^  but  life  there  ie 
like  life  here.  A epirit  at  the  entires  admits  ghosts  with  eaxa 
and  noses  pierced  and  the  proper  marks  under  the  right  eye. 
Another  b^ef  is  that  of  the  oontinned  life  of  the  ghost  in  the 
village.  Soule  incarnated  in  animals  atUl  preserve  human 
powers  and  may  help  the  living.* 

In  north  and  east  Melanesia  the  dead  are 
believed  to  visit  the  earth  from  time  to  time,  and 
they  especially  dwell  about  their  skulls,  whicn  are 
duly  preserv^  There  is  a long  journey  to  the 
other  world,  for  which  provision  is  made  at  the 

m^life,  or  were  murdereJ^^or  left  few  relati^ro^ 
are  not  buried,  and  their  ghosts  perhaps  do  not 
enter  the  other  world.  Falling  stars  are  ghosts 
descending  to  bathe  in  the  sea,  and  the  phos- 
phorescence on  the  waves  is  caused  by  their 
movements  there.*  In  New  Britain  the  spint-land, 
Matana  nion,  has  no  certain  location,  and  it  is  said 
that,  'if  our  eyes  were  turned  so  that  what  is 
inside  the  head  were  now  outside,  we  should  see 
that  Matana  nion  was  very  near  to  us.*  Life  there 
is  like  life  in  this  world,  but  niggardly  men  are 
chastised,  and  breaches  of  custom — e.g.,  theft — 
are  also  punished,  after  which  the  soul  may  enter 
an  animal.  There  are  also  separate  places  for 
people  who  have  died  by  slin^  or  tomanawk  and 
for  those  who  have  diea  of  sickness  or  sorcery.* 
In  the  Grazelle  Peninsula,  New  Britain,  the  natives 
believe  that  the  island  paradise  is  guarded  by  a 
being  who  asks  the  ghosts  their  names,  their 
resid^ce,  and  the  amount  of  shell-money  which 
they  left  behind.  Rich  ghosts  are  allowed  to 
enter  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  paradise.  Others 
are  debarred  from  it  smd  become  wandering  spirits, 
who  avenge  their  fate  on  the  living.  But,  if  some 
one  makes  a feast  and  distribntes  shell-money  on 
behalf  of  such  a ^host,  he  can  then  enter  mto 
bliss.*  On  the  mmnland  of  New  Britain  there  is 
a separate  region  for  poor  people  and  for  those 
at  whose  buri^  no  shell-money  was  offered.’’^ 

The  beliefs  of  the  Polynesians  are  considered  in 
art.  Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Primitive  and  Savage), 
§ 3 ; see  also  art.  Haw  AH,  vol.  vi.  p.  630**.  For 
the  Dayaks  see  EBB  iL  683‘  and  vii.  245'>. 

7.  Rebirth  and  transmigration,* — The  state  of 
the  dead  is  sometimes  one  of  rebirth  in  human 
form  or  of  transmigration  into  animal  form  or  a 

I Oodrington,  p.  278  f. 

* B.  T.  Somervhle,  JAI  xxiiL  [18941 10. 

* O.  E.  Fox  and  P.  H.  Drew,  JRAIxlr.  [1916]  161. 

* P.  Roecher,  AA  xxix.  [19041  2l4t. 

* G.  Brown,  Melanetiant  ana  Polf/netiant,  p.  198  f. 

* P.  A.  Klelntitachen,  Dis  KiUtmlmoohner  der  GazeUekalb- 
intel,  Hiltrup  bei  Hiintter,  n.d.,  p.  225. 

7 Brown,  p.  898. 

* CL  artt  TaiKsaioaaxxox. 
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series  of  these.  This  belief  is,  however,  sometimes 
associated  with  belief  in  another  world,  because 
of  the  inconsistency  of  sav^e  ideas,  because 
different  strata  of  li^ief  originating  in  different 
sources  may  exist,  or  because  one  of  the  non- 
corporeal  parts  of  a man  transmigrates,  while  the 
other  goes  to  the  spirit- world.  Or  the  ghost  may 
return  from  the  other  world  and  assume  a new 
bodily  form  temporarily  or  permanently.  Again, 
transmigration  may  be  the  fate  of  the  wick^  or 
of  common  people,  others  going  to  paradise,  or, 
again,  it  may  oe  the  lot  of  the  good.  Some 
examples  of  such  beliefs  have  alres^y  been  re- 
corded, but  a few  other  typical  instances  may  here 
be  mentioned. 

(а)  Sometimes  there  is  no  belief  in  another 
world,  but  merely  in  transmigration.  We  find 
this  with  the  Siik,  who  think  that  the  spirit 
passes  into  a snake  at  death.  It  may  enter  the 
nuts ; and,  if  so,  the  ghost  is  hung^,  and  milk, 
meat,  and  tobacco  are  placed  for  iO  So,  too,  the 
people  of  Kh^,  E.  .^rica,  hold  that  souls  of 
ancestors  inhabit  the  bodies  of  the  colobus  monkey, 
and  under  no  circumstances  will  they  kill  that 
animal  or  sJlow  it  to  be  killed.*  The  Yaguas  of 
S.  America  believe  that  the  soul  first  mounts  to 
God  in  heaven  and  then  recommences  life  on 
earth.* 

(б)  Sometimes,  along  with  belief  in  another 
world,  we  find  women  flocking  to  the  death-bed 
of  a tribesman  in  the  belief  that  his  soul  will  pass 
into  their  bodies  and  be  reborn  as  a child,  as 
among  the  Algonquians.*  Other  American  Inaian 
tribes  bury  their  children  by  the  roadside  that 
their  souls  may  enter  women  passing  by,  or 
medicine-men  effect  the  transfer  of  soul  to  a 
rdative,  whose  next  child  is  animated  by  it,  as 
among  the  TacuUis.*  Many  of  the  mountain  and 
desert  tribes  believe  in  re-incamation,  though 
some  of  them  limit  it  to  the  souls  of  children.* 
There  are  similar  beliefs  and  customs  in  W.  Africa, 
as  in  the  Oil  Kivers  district,  where  re-incamation 
is  believed  to  be  the  common  lot  of  human  souls.^ 

(c)  Transmigration  is  held  with  other  beliefs — 
e.g,,  among  Australian  tribes,  where  the  return  of 
the  soul  in  animal  shape  or  its  rebirth  as  a white 
man  may  be  believed  m along  with  definite  ide^ 
of  the  other  world.*  So  in  Guiana  this  belief  m 
the  return  of  a native  as  a white  man  co-exists  in 
some  tribes  with  a belief  in  the  continu^  presence 
of  the  spirit  near  the  place  where  it  lived  or  in  a 
paradise  of  souls.*  In  New  Guinea  the  Papuans 
of  Sialum  and  Kwamkwam  have  various  beliefs; — 
e.g,,  in  a shadowy  life  in  another  region,  in  spirits 
hovering  near  the  village,  and  in  transmigration 
into  animals.^*  In  Melanesia  it  is  also  thought 
that  ghosts  may  take  up  their  abode  m animal 
forms,  the  animals  when  known  being  then 
regarded  eis  sacred,  although  the  belief  in  another 
world  is  clear  and  vivid.^ 

(d)  Again,  while  the  rich,  chiefs,  and  the  like 
go  to  a better  world,  common  people  roam  the 
earth  as  animals,  as  the  Ahts  believe.^  In  the 
Himalaya  region  spirits  haunting  mountains  are 
believea  to  be  those  of  people  who  have  not 


1 M.  W.  H.  Beech,  T?u  Suit  Oxford,  1»U,  p.  20. 

a J^/xxi.  [1892J877.  , ^ 

a F.  de  Caetehii^  SitpSdition  dan*  let  partu*  e*ntraU*  de 
rAmirique  du  S-ud,  Parii^  1860-61,  ▼.  26. 

* D.  O.  Brinton,  The  Mvt?L»  of  «Ae  IHw  IToWcP,  Philadelphia, 
1896,  p.  2SS. 

» B.  M.  Dorman,  The  Origin  of  PrimUive  Su.p*r*txtum*t  p.  86  ; 
T.  Walt*,  Anihro^logi*  dir  Nodurvotier,  iii.  196. 

6 Alexander,  p.  14a  ....  . . ,««« 

7 11.  H.  KingBley,  W**t  African  Studies,  London,  1899, 
pp.  134  f.,  144. 

«A.Lang,J^itd/xxxv.  8ia  ^ ^ ^ 

9 E.  F.  Im  Thom,  Among  the  Indians  <f  Ousana,  London, 
1888,  n.  869  f. 

10  ^nhauas,  iU.  259. 

13  Bancroft,  NR  iU.  621. 


U Oodrington,  p.  178  S. 


gone  to  heaven,  and  who  assume  animal  forms 
temporarily  andi  attack  men.^  Or,  again,  while 
the  doctrine  of  transmigration  is  diffused  among 
the  American  Indian  tribes,  it  is  sometimes 
regarded  as  the  fate  of  the  wicked,  as  among  the 
Dogribs,  who  think  that  these  become  wolves.* 
This  is  also  found  among  several  S.  American 
tribes.*  Or  it  may  take  this  form  that,  while 
nobles  and  warriors  have  pleasing  animal  forms 
after  death,  the  common  folk  pass  into  unattractive 
or  detested  forms,  as  among  the  Tlascalans  and 
also  the  Isannis  of  Brazil.*  The  idea  of  the 
Pankhas  and  Bunjogeos  of  India  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  while  all  go  to  the  hill  whence  men 
first  emerged,  none  can  return  who  led  a bad  life 
on  earth,  but  Khozing,  the  patron  god,  sometimes 
sends  back  the  g<^  in  a new  body.* 

(e)  Re-incamation  may  be  merely  a temporary 
matter  for  the  spirits  of  the  deaa,  as  it  was  a 

grivilege  in  ancient  Egyptian  belief.  The  general 
antu  belief  in  souls  as  snakes  and  the  like  seems 
to  be  of  this  kind.  The  souls  make  themselves 
manifest  to  men  in  these  animal  forms,  but  pass 
a spirit  life  in  another  region,  more  or  less  vaguely 
conceived.  In  W.  Africa  belief  in  this  occasional 
transmigration  into  an  animal  also  occurs,*  and 
we  find  it  again  among  the  Eskimo,  with  whom, 
e.g,,  a woman  would  not  eat  walrus  because  her 
husband’s  soul  had  adopted  it  as  a temporary 
habitation.  The  anaekok  announces  to  the  woman 
the  animal  into  wnioh  her  husband’s  soul  has 
entered. 

(/)  Among  the  Mohaves  we  find  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  die  a second  death,  now  becoming  owls. 
As  owls  they  die  a third  time  and  become  water- 
beetles,  finally  changing  into  air.''  The  Chiriguanos 
believe  that  souls  go  to  Iguihoca,  where  they  pass 
several  years  in  enjoyment,  and  then  become  foxes 
or  tigers.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bellacoola  do 
not  admit  transmigration  for  souls  which  have 
di€^  a second  death  and  passed  to  the  lowest 
under  world.* 

(p)  The  idea  that  stars  are  the  souls  of  the  dead 
is  also  met  with,  especially  among  S.  Americ.an 
tribes.  The  Patagonians  think  that  they  are 
older  members  of  the  tribe,  or  that  these  hunt  on 
the  Milky  Way,  though  the  general  belief  is  that 
souls  return  to  the  caverns  where  the  gods  live 
and  where  the  Indians  were  created?*  The 
Araucanians  also  think  that  their  forefathers 
watch  them  from  the  sky  as  stars  moving  in 
the  Milky  Way,“  and  the  Abipones  place  their 
ancestors  in  the  Pleiades. 

LrruLATUKB. — H.  Berkusky,  *Toteng^*ter  und  Ahnenkultui 
In  Indone«ien/  ARW  xviii.  [1918)  806*.;  W.  Crooke,  ‘Primi- 
tive Bites  of  the  Dlspoasl  of  the  Deed,  with  Special  Beference  to 
India,'  JAJ  xxix.  [1899]  271  ff.,  ‘Death  mtes  among  the 
Dravidian  and  other  Non-Aryan  Tribes  of  India,*  Anthropos,  iv. 
[1909] ; R.  M.  Dorman,  The  Origin  of  Primitive  iSuperstitiorw, 
Philadelphia,  1881 ; J.  G.  Fraxer,  The  BelW  in  the  Immor- 
tality or  the  Soul  and  the  Worship  of  the  Dead,  i.,  London, 
1918,  ‘ On  Certain  Burial  Customs  illustrative  of  the  Primitive 
Theory  of  the  Soul,'  J Al  xv.  ri886J  64  fl. ; F.  Grabowsky , 
‘ Der  fhxL  das  B^rS-bnls  und  Ideen  liber  das  Jenseits  bei  den 
DaJaken,'  Intern.  AJS  U.  [1889]  179  L ; R.  Hcrtx,  ‘ Oontrlbucions 
A une  4tade  sur  la  representation  ooUecUve  de  la  mo^'  ASoc 
X.  [1906-061  48  f. ; T.  Koch,  ‘ Zum  Animlamxm  der  stidamen- 
kanischen  indianer,'  supplement  to  Intern.  AS  xUL  [1900] ; 
Lk.  Maiillier,  La  Survtvanoe  de  Pdine  et  Cidie  de  justice  ches 
les  peuples  non-civilisis,  Paris,  1898 ; E.  L.  Moon  Conard, 
‘ Id^  des  Indians  algonqoins  relatives  A la  vis  d’outre-tombe,' 
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RHJt  xliL  [1900]  S441L;  R.  Parkinson,  * Eln  Beitrag  *ur 
Ethnoeraphfe  der  Neu  Guinea  KQste,*  IrxUm,  AE  xiiL  [1900] 
47i.  ; K.  Steinmetx,  ' Oontinuitiit,  <Mer  Lobn  and  Strafe  !m 
Jenaeits  der  WUden,*  A A xxiv.  [1897]  677  f. ; E.  B.  Tylor.  PC*. 
2 Tols.,  London,  1904 ; J.  Zemmerich,  * Toteninseln  and 
▼erwandte  geographisohen  Mytiien/  Intern.  AS  iv.  [1891]  217  f. 

J.  A.  MacCulloch. 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Babylonian).— The 
ideas  of  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians  of  the 
state  of  the  deact  must  have  varied  greatly  in 
different  places  and  at  different  periods  as  religion 
developed,  or  at  times  suffered  relapse,  but  our 
knowledge  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  the 
religions  or  mythological  literature  is  not  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  form  any  other  picture  of  these 
eschatological  beliefs  than  a general  one,  valid 
certainly  at  some  one  period,  but  of  what  origin 
and  in  what  period  we  cannot  say.  Our  know- 
ledge in  this  case  is  therefore  far  below  that 
attainable  in  the  religion  of  Israel,  since  the 
application  of  criticism  has  permitted  the  ap- 
proximate dating  of  the  relevant  parts  of  the 
religious  literature.  Yet  that  which  is  known  is 
important  in  itself,  for  no  picture  of  civilization  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  would 
be  complete  without  the  colour  of  religion,  and  in 
religious  thought  nothing  touches  man  more  in- 
timately than  his  thought  of  the  life  after  death. 
Besides  this,  the  religious  ideas  of  these  peoples 
touched  Israel  so  closely  that,  while  light  is  re- 
flected upon  them  from  Palestine,  there  is  also 
light  from  them  upon  the  ideas  of  the  Hebrews. 

Our  knowledge  of  Babylonian  and  Aissyrian  ideas 
concerning  the  state  of  the  dead  is  primarily 
derived  from  three  sources : (a)  the  epic  of 
Gilgamesh,  (6)  the  story  of  the  Descent  of  Ishtax, 
and  (c)  the  legend  of  Nergal  and  Ereshkiged.  We 
do  not  know  the  date  of  the  origin  of  any  of  the 
three,  but  the  last-named  has  come  to  us  in  a form 
much  earlier  than  the  other  two  and  may  best  be 
considered  first. 

Among  the  literary  material  in  old  Babylonian 
script  found  at  Toll  m-Amarna  in  Upper  Egypt,  in 
1887,  are  two  fragments  of  a legend  concerning 
Nergal  and  Ere^kigal.  They  were  deposited 
there  during  the  reign  of  Amenophis  iv.  (Ikbnaton 
or  Akh-n-Aten),  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt 
about  1360  B.o.^  and  are  therefore  as  old  as  or 
older  than  that  time,  but  how  much  earlier  the  story 
was  composed  we  do  not  know.  So  much  literature 
is  associated  with  the  reign  of  l^ammurapi,  king 
of  Babylon  (2130-2087  B.O.),  that  there  has  grown 
up  among  Assroologists  a tendency  to  ascribe 
much  else  to  that  same  period  without  positive 
evidence.  This  may  be  so  old,  but  there  is  no 
proof  of  it,  and  to  assign  it  to  the  period  would  be 
as  uncritical  as  is  the  assigning  to  the  Mosaic 
period  of  ^ great  pieces  of  Hebrew  literature, 
whatever  its  age  or  origin,  it  witnesses  to  a view 
of  the  world  of  the  dead  at  about  1400  B.C.,  in 
Babylonia,  and  was  considered  of  enox^h  import- 
ance to  have  been  carried  into  Egypt.  This  legend 
begins : 

* When  the  gods  prepared  e feast 

To  their  sister  Eresnkigal 

They  sent  a messenger ; 

Even  If  we  should  desoend  to  thee. 

Thou  wouldst  not  oome  op  to  us. 

Therefore  send  (hither)  and  take  thy  portion  [lit.  ‘food*].' 
Here  then  we  have  a goddess  in  the  nether  world, 
among  the  dead,  summoned  to  participate  in  a 
feast  held  among  the  gods  above.  She  is  called 
Ereshkigal  (‘ruler  of  the  great  place’),  and  the 
story  represents  her  as  an  angry  being,  full  of 
grim  menace,  easily  provoked,  fit  indeed  as  a 
warder  of  the  dead  who  mi^bt  try  to  escape  from 
hands  more  lenient.  She  is  not  married,  for  the 
place  of  the  dead  is  not  fit  for  the  propagating  of 
human  kind— that  belongs  to  the  genial  earth 
above.  She  has,  however,  a minister  named 


Namtar,  whom  she  sends  to  the  feast  of  the  gods 
above. 

As  the  story  runs,  when  Namtar  entered  the 
assembly  of  the  gods,  all  but  one  rose  to  receive 
him,  honouring  mm  as  the  representative  of 
Ereshkigal ; the  god  Nergal  kept  nis  seat.  When 
this  was  reported  to  Er^kigal,  she  waa  furious 
and  sent  Namtar  back  to  bring  Nergal  before  her, 
threatening  to  kill  him.  To  answer  this  summons, 
Nergal  had  to  pass  through  fourteen  doors,  at  each 
of  v^ich  he  stationed  a demon  whom  his  father 
£a  had  sent  with  him  as  a body-jmard.  When  at 
last  he  had  reached  the  abode  of  Ereshkigal, 

* Within  the  house  be  seized  EreshkigaL 
By  the  hair,  bent  her  down  from  the  tnrone 
To  the  ground,  to  out  off  her  head.' 

Overcome  by  the  god,  her  brother,  Ereshkigad 
offered  marriage  to  him,  was  accepted,  and  in- 
stalled as  the  sovereign  of  the  region. 

The  story  is  instructive.  The  abode  of  the  dead 
was  a prison-house  indeed  with  a warder  so  severe 
as  Ereshkigal,  and  now  with  a new  master  in  the 
god  Nergal,  who  was  so  much  more  severe  than 
she  that  he  could  beat  her  into  submission.  In 
a kingdom  of  the  dead,  barred  within  no  fewer 
than  fourteen  gates,  these  two  ruled  over  their 
prisoners,  of  whose  state  nothing  specific  is  told  us. 

For  a little  light  upon  that  we  must  now  turn 
to  the  story  of  Ishtar’s  Descent  to  Hades,  the 
text  of  which  is  found  on  three  tablets  from 
Kuyunjik  which  probably  belon^d  to  the  library 
of  Ashurbanipal  aoout  650  B.O.^  The  story  appears 
to  be  a nature-myth  in  origin,  in  which  Tammuz 
represents  the  spring  vegetation  which  is  parched 
by  the  summer  heat  and  vanishes  from  earth 
during  winter  to  be  restored  again  by  the  goddess 
of  fertility  in  the  spring  season.  The  cult  of 
Tammuz  spread  widely,  and  appeared  in  Psdestine 
(Ezk  8^^),  and  in  Greece  in  the  story  of  Adonis  and 
Aphrodite.  The  Babylonian  story  represents  the 

goddess  Ishtar  as  seeking  entrance  to  the  abode  of 
lie  dead  to  search  for  her  husband  Tammuz.  It 
begins  thus : 

*To  the  lend  of  No-return,  the  region  [...]. 

Ishtar,  the  daughter  of  Sin,  direoted  her  thought. 

The  daughter  of  Sin  directs  her  thought. 

To  the  bouse  of  darkoess,  Irkalla's  dwelling-place, 

To  the  house  from  which  he  who  enters  never  returns. 

To  the  road  whose  path  toms  not  back. 

To  the  bouse  where  he  who  enters  is  deprived  of  light, 
Where  dust  is  their  sustenance,  their  food  clay. 

Light  they  see  not,  in  darknees  do  they  sit.' 

Here  then  we  have  a picture  of  the  miserable 
gloom  in  which  the  dead  live,  or  rather  maintain 
an  existence  of  unendix^  wretchedness.  In  this, 
as  in  the  former  legend,  E^reshkigaJ  is  their  warder, 
and  now  her  estate  is  guarded  by  seven  doors, 
instead  of  by  fourteen,  though  there  is  no  comfort 
to  be  taken  from  that,  for  the  seven  are  quite  as 
effective  in  holding  the  dead  inside.  As  Ishtar 
comes  to  each  of  these  doors,  she  is  successively 
stripped  of  her  ornaments  and  clothing  until  she 
comes  at  last  nude  into  the  presence  of  Ereshkigal 
and  her  prisoners.  Not  a ray  of  hope  is  there 
anywhere  in  it,  until  the  god  Ea  determines  to 
arrange  a release  for  Ishtar,  who  is  passed  suc- 
cessively through  the  doors  by  whicn  she  had 
entered,  receiving  again  each  article  of  apparel  or 
adornment.  If  Ishtar,  having  once  entered  this 
realm  of  the  dead,  could  be  released  from  it,  faith 
might  have  taken  wings  and  invented  a h<me  that 
the  dead  also  might  find  release  in  some  f^hion. 
We  must  next  see  whether  there  is  any  light  upon 
this  question  in  Babylonian  eschatology. 

The  third  source  of  Babylonian  ideas  of  the  state 
of  the  dead  is  the  Gilgamesh  epic  found  upon  a 
series  of  tablets  belongmg  to  the  Nineveh  oollec- 

1 The  text  is  hot  publiahed  in  Cuneiform  TeoOe  from  Baby- 
lonian TabUte,  etc.,  in  the  British  Museum,  xv.  pU.  46-48 ; fof 
tr.  aee  Rogers,  Cuneiform  Parallels,  pp.  121-181. 
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tiona  buried  in  the  mound  of  Ku^pnjik.^  The 
hero  of  this  epic  is  Gilgamesh,  and  tne  stories  are 
woven  about  a historic  character  once  king  in  Uruk 
(Erech)t  and  are  made  the  medium  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  views  and  speculations  of  Babylonian 
priests,  theologians,  ana  philos^hers  concerning 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe.  The  only  parts  of 
the  epic  important  for  the  present  purpose  are 
those  in  which  Gilgamesh  is  associate  with  his 
friend  Engidu  and  with  the  hero  of  the  deluge 
whose  name  is  read  Ut-napishtim.  Enmdu  has 
perished  through  the  machinations  of  Isntar,  and 
Gilgamesh  has  good  reason  to  fear  that  death  will 
claim  him  also.  He  wanders  in  search  of  immortal 
life  and,  coming  at  last  to  the  maiden  Sabitu  at 
the  seashore,  asks  of  her  this  great  boon.  He 
hopes  to  learn  the  neat  secret  if  he  can  find  a way 
to  reach  Ut-napishtim  amid  the  dead.  Coming 
after  much  effort  into  his  presence,  he  is  surprisea 
by  his  appearance. 

* I consider  thee,  O Ut-nspUhtim, 

Thy  appearance  ia  not  changed,  thoa  art  like  xne. 

Thou  art  not  different,  eren  as  I am,  then  art.* * 

Here  then  is  a man  who  once  lived  among  men, 
who  is  not  in  such  a sorry  plight  as  those  or  whom 
we  have  heard  in  the  otner  stories.  He  has  been 
exalted,  and  Gilgamesh  would  know  why  or  how. 
This  question  opens  the  way  to  the  telling  of  the 
story  of  the  deluge  and  the  great  deliverance  from 
it.  After  the  story  has  been  t^ld,  a way  is  made 
for  Gilgamesh  to  return  from  his  fruitless  journey, 
for  he  has  learned  nothing.  It  would  seem,  as  we 
survey  the  story  from  this  great  distance,  that  the 
stage  was  set  for  a larger  h<me,  but  it  did  not 
appear.  If  Ut-napishtim  had  found  a life  wd  not 
a mere  existence  after  death,  might  not  faith  rise 
to  grasp  the  idea  that  perhaps  to  another  this 
mignt  aJso  happen,  and,  if  to  another,  perhaps  to 
many  more  ? But  Babylonian  thought  was  unequal 
to  so  great  a leap  into  the  darkness.  The  utmost 
attained  seems  to  be  a hint  that  he  who  died  in 
battle  or  in  war  (if  this  be  re^y  the  meaning  of  a 
very  obscure  line)  has  a happier  issue  in  the  ufe  to 
come. 

* He  who  diee  the  Iron  death  (Tl,  eaw  you  such  ^ one  ? I eaw. 


saw, 

bends  over 


His 
(?)him.’^ 

Tliis  is  something,  however  vague,  which  is 
better  than  the  state  of  the  dead  portrayed  in  the 
Descent  of  Ishtar.  But  it  does  not  carry  far,  nor 
did  it  become  general  so  as  to  be  represented  else- 
where in  any  literature  yet  recovered.  Instead  of 
rising  into  vhis  and  thence  onward  into  a more 
spiritual  belief,  progress  was  apparently  ended, 
and  despair  of  any  better  future  state  <^ove  man 
back  into  taking  gain  of  this  life.  So  it  happens 
that  in  smother  and  unhappily  fragmentary  text* 
we  have  Gilgamesh  (herein  csdled  Gish)  confronted 
with  despairmg  advice : 

* Qish,  whither  goest  thou  ? 

The  Life,  that  thou  dost  seek,  thou  shalt  sot  find. 

When  the  gods  humanity  did  make, 

For  humaxUty  did  death  determine. 

But  life  held  in  their  own  hands.’ 

What  then  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ? 
It  is  to  make  use  of  this  life  and  abandon  the 
hopeless  search  for  immortality. 

•Thou,  Gish,— let  thy  body  be  filled, 

Day  and  night  be  fraught  with  pleasure  (?>, 

Daily  make  a feast  of  Joy, 

Day  and  night  dance  (/)  and  joy  (?>, 


iThe  tablets  are  In  the  British  Museum  and  have  ^n 
published  in  the  original  text  by  Paul  Haupt,  Das  babylonuche 
NimrcdrBpos.  It  has  been  often  transUted ; see  Uteratxire 
below. 

* GUnamesh  JBpiejjxXl.  151-154.  ^ 

3 The  Meissner  fragment ; sm  H Meissner,  En  altbab. 
Fragment  dcs  Gilgfamesepos,’  MVO  viL  [1902]  pt.  f- 


Olean  be  thy  dress, 

Thy  bead  be  washen,  in  water  bathed. 

Look  joyously  at  the  child  that  holds  thy  hand. 

Hold  thy  wife  in  pleasureful  embrace.’ 

Here  is  the  end  of  it  all.  The  centuries  of  thought 
and  aspiration  have  ended  in  iinding  the  be-all  and 
end-all  of  hope  in  this,  and  not  in  the  next,  life. 

A study  of  the  Hebrew  ideas  will  show  how  much 
surer  was  the  advance  among  them  of  thought 
from  ideas  quite  as  sombre  as  those  of  their  great 
neighbours  into  a faith  on  which  Jesus  might  later 
build  a great  assurance. 

LinaATUitB.— <a)  Texts  and  transl<iti<m8. — Of  the  story  of 
Nsrgal  and  Ereshkigal  one  piece  la  in  the  British  Museum  and 
is  published  by  C.  Bezold  and  E.  A.  W.  Budge,  T?ie  TsU 
si'Amama  Tablets  in  tbs  British  Museum^  Icndon,  1S92,  no. 
82;  the  other  ia  in  the  Berlin  Museum  and  is  published  by 
H.  Winckler  and  L.  Abel,  Der  T?umta/elfund  von  Sl-AmamOf 
Berlin,  1889,  no.  240.  It  has  been  often  translated,  most 
recently  in  R.  W.  Rogers,  Cune^orm  ParaUsU  to  the  Old 
Testament^  New  York,  1912,  pp.  181-185,  with  further  biblio- 
graphy. The  Descent  of  I^tar  is  published  in  the  original 
in  H.  C.  RswUnson,  WAI  Iv.  [31891]  81,  and  better  hot 
Cuneiform  Teats  from  Babylonian  Tablets^  s(e.,  in  the  Britiek 
Miiseum,  xv.  [1901]  pL  45-48.  It  also  has  been  frequently 
translated,  last  by  Bii^rs,  pp.  121-181,  and  by  M.  Jaatrow,  Jr.. 
The  Civilixation  of  Babyumia  and  Assyria,  Philadelphia  and 
London,  1915,  pp.  458-461,  who  also  discusses  its  interpretation. 
The  Gilgamesh  epic  is  published  in  the  original  text  by  Paul 
Haupt,  Dos  babylonisehe  Nimrod^B^,  2 vols.,  Leipzig.  1884-91, 
with  supplements  by  the  same  in  Beitrdge  zur  Asejn^ogie,  i. 

[1 889]  49  ff.,  97  ff.  Parts  of  it  have  been  much  translated,  especi- 
ally the  portion  reoounting  the  deluge.  Oertedn  portions  are  in 
Rogers,  p.  80  ff. , and  In  Jastrow,  p.  448.  But  for  a full  treat- 
ment see  A.  Ungnad  and  H.  Gressmann,  Das  Giigamesoh- 
JBpes,  Gottingen,  191L 

(b)  Discussions. — A.  S.  Geden,  Studies  in  the  ReUaions  of 
the  East,  London,  1918,  p.  169  ft. ; H.  Schneider,  Buftur  und 
Denken  der  Babyunier  und  Juden,  Leipzig,  1910,  p.  1520. ; M. 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Aspetts  of  Religious  Bslxef  and  Praetiee  in 
Bohylonia  and  Assyria,  New  York  and  London,  1911,  p.  8510., 
Hsbrsto  and  Babylonian  Traditions,  London,  1914,  p.  I960. ; 
P.  S.  P.  Handcock,  Mesopotamian  Archaeology,  do.  1912,  pp. 
899-406 ; S.  H.  Langdon,  Tarnmuz  and  Ishtar,  do.  1914. 

Robert  w.  Rogers. 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Buddhist).— Bud- 
dhism, like  other  religions,  makes  the  distinction 
between  the  transitory  world  and  the  eternal,  but 
except  for  the  arJiat  death  is  merely  the  beginning 
of  another  life-course  {oati)  throujm  this  mutable 
universe.  The  indiviaual  may  become  an  in- 
habitant of  hell,  an  animal,  a preta,  a human 
l^ing,  or  a god,^  the  three  first  being  states  of 
unhappiness  {ap&va).  After  pretas  some  schools 
place  another  unhappy  state,  that  of  asura,  but 
the  Hinay&na  refuses  to  recognize  it  as  a separate 
gati. 

X.  Conditions  of  rebirth. — ^The  kind  of  rebirth  is 
determined  by  the  individual’s  karma  {q.v. ).  The 
view  of  R.  C.  Childers  is  often  repeated,  that  at 
death  the  constituent  elements  {khandh^)  of  the 
individual  perish,  ‘ but  by  the  force  of  his  kamma 
a new  set  of  khandhas  instantly  starts  into  exist- 
ence, and  a new  being  appears  in  another  world.** 
As  pointed  out  in  art.  Incarnation  (Buddhist), 
the  view  that  karma  is  the  only  link  between  two 
existences  is  unsupported  by  the  texts.  So  also  ia 
the  further  inference  that  there  is  no  real  trans- 
migration. There  is  of  course  no  transmigration 
of  an  &t'tnan  in  the  sense  of  any  permanent,  stable, 
unchanging  mind  or  consciousness.  The  link 
between  two  states  of  the  individual,  whether  in 
one  birth  or  in  succeeding  existences,  is  the  causal 
relation  between  any  one  combination  of  elements 
forming  the  individual  and  the  previous  state^ 
This  combination  is  not  a permanent  atman,  nor  is 
there  any  one  element  in  it,  such  as  conscious- 
ness, that  forms  a permanent  basis. 

The  combination  is  "‘a  living  continuous  fluid  oomplex," 
which  does  not  remain  quite  the  same  for  two  consecutive 
moments,  but  which  continues  for  an  endless  number  of  ex- 
istences, bridfring  an  endless  number  of  births,  without  becoming 

completely  different  from  itself.’ 3 


I Majjkima,  L 73. 


3 Diet,  of  the  PdU  Language,  London,  1876,  s.«. 

• L.  de  la  Vall6e  Poussin,  The  Way 


bridge.  1917,  p.  86. 


, Khandho.* 

to  Jfirvdzui  (JRL'h  Cam* 
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That  the  individual  in  this  sense  W8is  previously 
a certain  being,  and  that  he  may  remember  many 
previous  existences,  is  not  a mere  accommodation 
to  popular  notioxis,  but  appears  as  a commonplace 
throughout  the  Suttas. 

Rebirth  in  K&maloka,  which  includes  the  lower 
universe  from  the  lowest  heU  up  to  and  including 
the  six  sensual  heavens,  is  in  accordance  with  a 
man’s  moral  or  immoral  acts.  More  than  mere 
morality  is  required  for  rebirth  in  the  higher 
realms.  The  four  classes  of  the  heavens  of  form, 
and  the  four  staiges  of  the  formless  world,  correspond 
to  the  stages  of  trance,  and  are  attained  by  the 
practice  of  the  spiritual  exercises. 

2.  The  eight  hot  hells. — It  is  not  clear  that  the 
Pali  Scriptures  recognize  one  consistent  svstem  of 
hells  {nirayat  naraka).  What  is  usually [aescribed 
as  the  Buddhist  view  is  a system  of  eight  hells. 
It  is  not  found  in  the  Vinaya  or  the  Suttas,  but 
occurs  in  the  later  books  {JdtaJca  and  Abhi- 
dhamma),  and  also  forms  the  basis  of  the  more 
developed  Mahayana  systems.  These  hells  are 
below  the  earth,  and  their  description  in  the 
commentary  on  Jdtaka  630  (v.  270)  is  as  follows : 

Q)  — Beinifs  are  here  cut  to  pieces  by  the  keepers  of 

hell,  and  oome  repeatedly  to  life  to  suffer  the  same  punishment* 
Hence  the  name,  which  means  * resuscitation.* 

(2)  Z’dlosutto.— Beings  are  struck  down  with  biasing  weapons, 
and,  while  lying  on  the  ground,  are  out  into  eight  or  sixteen 
pieces  with  an  instrument  called  kdlasutta  (Skr.  TtOiatutra), 

(8)  Beings  on  burning  mountains  are  crushed 

like  sesamum  seeds  or  sug^-oane  by  ^smiting ' (saipcAdta). 

(4)  and  (6)  Roruva. — ^There  are  two  bells  of  this  name, 
Jiluorora,  * BoruTa  of  flame,'  and  Dhflmaroruva,  ' Boruva  of 
smoke,’  where  beings  are  correspondingly  tortured.  In  Sanskrit 
works  the  names  are  Baurava  and  Mankraurara.  Interpreted  to 
mean  * wailing  ’ and  * great  wsdllng.'  The  Pill  form  appears  to 
be  a derivative  of  the  proper  name  Boru. 

(6)  TapaTia. — ‘ Heating,'  where  beings  are  fixed  on  spikes  the 
height  of  a palm-tree  ana  burnt. 

(7)  PreUdpana. — 'Great  beating.'  where  beings  are  cast  down 
from  a blanng  iron  mountain,  below  which  biasing  stakes  are 
setup. 

(8)  Aviehi. — Flames  ariss  from  each  of  the  four  walls,  and 
from  the  top  and  bottom,  and  strike  the  opposite  sides.  The 
name,  if  divided  o-vieM,  means  'without  a wave,*  but  the 
commentaries,  probably  to  get  an  intelligible  meaning,  make  it 
signify  * without  rest  or  cessation.*  ‘ Here  there  Is  no  interval 
of  cessation  either  of  the  flames  or  of  the  pain  of  the  beings.’^ 
Eem  hss  pointed  out  that  it  is  probably  from  avdcA,  arxloAt, 

* downwards,’  formed  on  the  analog}'  of  uaocA,  udicM,  * Ugher,' 
and  means  ‘lowest  point.'*  This  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  lowest  point  of  the  universe,  and  that  In  the 
Yoga  system  Avfchi  is  not  a hell,  but  the  lowest  part  of 
toe  uulvene,  over  which  are  plaoed  the  six  hells  of  this 
system.* 

3.  Minor  hells. — Besides  these  hells  there  are, 
according  to  the  commentator,  sixteen  minor  hells 
(ussada,  * excrescence  ’)  attached  to  each  great  hell, 
making  128  or,  in  all,  136.  This  account  agrees 
essentially  wth  the  Mahdvastu,  L 451  It  is 
probably  a systematizing  of  earlier  and  inconsistent 
accounts,  as  it  contains  details  which  do  not 
harmonize,  and  of  which  the  relation  to  the  main 
features  is  not  clear.  The  PaUchagatidipana,  a 
Pili  work  known  only  from  a Siamese  source, 
gives  four  ussadas  to  each  neat  hell : MUhaktipa, 
the  hell  of  dung,  where  ^ings  are  pierced  oy 
worms ; Kukkula,  the  hell  of  hot  ashes ; i^ipatta- 
vana,  the  forest  with  leaves  of  swords;  ana  Nadi 
(VetaranI),  the  river  of  hitter  water.  The  Mahd- 
vastu,  i.’  7,  has  essentially  the  same,  hut  Kunapa 
(‘carrion’)  replaces  Mllhaktlpa.  It  is  usually 
taken  for  nanted  that  these  are  the  names  of  the 
four  ussadas  of  eaich  hell.  This  may  he  so,  if  we 
assume  that  the  system  is  consistent,  hut,  as  will 
he  seen,  it  is  more  probable  that  several  systems 
are  combined. 

4-  Earlier  systems. — The  Suttas  know  nothing 
of  the  eight  hells,  hut  have  several  passages  in 
which  hells  are  described.  In  Ahguttara,  i.  141, 
seven  tortures  are  described. 

1 tTntoks,  V,  271. 

* Geschiedtnis  van  Kat  Btiddhitme,  L 29a 

* y}&aa  on  Yoga^aHtreu,  UL  25. 


The  king  of  hell.  Yams,  hands  the  culprit  over  to  the  keepers 
of  belL  who  torment  their  victim  by  thrusting  an  iron  stake 
through  each  hand  and  foot,  and  breast  (the  ‘ five-fold  bonds’); 
they  miop  him  with  axes  ; they  set  him  upside  down  and  chop 
him  with  adzes ; they  fix  him  to  a chariot  and  move  it  back- 
wards and  forwards  over  toe  burning  ground  ; they  make  him 
go  up  and  down  a mountain  of  burning  coal ; they  put  him 
head  first  into  a blazing  copper  cauldron  (fohokumbht) ; they 
throw  him  into  the  great  hell  (Mab&nlraya). 

An  evident  modihcation  of  this  occurs  m the 
commentcu’y  on  Petavatthu,  iv.  1,  8,  which  speaks 
of  the  five-fold  bonds,  sprinkling  with  molten 
copper,  ascending  the  mountain  of  coals,  throwing 
into  the  copper  cauldron,  entering  the  forest  with 
leaves  of  swords,  crossing  the  VetarapI,  and  throw- 
ing into  the  great  hell.  These  are  here  called  the 
seven  ussadas,  and,  though  the  comment  rests  on 
a doubtful  interpretation  of  sattussada,  it  illustrates 
the  divergent  conceptions  and  the  attempt  to 
harmonize  them. 

The  above  passage  of  the  Ahguttaru  recurs  in 
the  MajJhima,  iiL  183,  where  it  is  followed  by  a 
description  of  the  great  hell  (MahSniraya),  the 
neat  carrion  hell  (Gfitha),  the  great  hot-ashes  hell 
(Kukkula),  the  great  silk-cotton  tree  forest  (Sim- 
balivana),  the  great  sword-leaf  forest  (Asipatta- 
vana),  and  the  great  bitter- water  river  (Kh&rodaka). 
Here  they  are  not  ussadas,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
the  eight  hells,  hut  we  find  later  the  Mah&niraya 
(which  is  the  proper  name  of  a hell  in  the  BLinan 

System)  treated  as  the  same  as  Avichi,  and  the 
atha  and  other  hells  termed  ussadas ^ With  the 
absence  of  any  mention  of  eight  hells  in  the  Suttas, 
and  the  existence  of  divergent  descriptions,  this 
probably  implies  the  combination  of  two  inde- 
pendent systems.  The  Mcdi&niraya  is  identified 
with  Avicni,  and  the  Gfitha  and  other  great  hells 
are  reduced  to  ussadas  round  the  eight  great  hells. 
Both  systems  are  no  doubt  in  their  main  features 
pre- Buddhistic.  Several  of  the  names  are  identical 
with  some  in  the  system  of  the  21  Hindu  hells  ’ and 
the  six  of  the  Yoga  system.’ 

There  are  stiU  other  nnlocated  hells,  which 
appear  to  have  developed  out  of  the  description  of 
raecial  kinds  of  tortures,  K&kola,  Khuradh&ra, 
Sataporisa,  SattlsOla,  Sunal^a.^  In  Sanskrit 
works  we  find  as  * great  hells  ’ S&lmali  (the  Simbali 
forest  of  Pali),  Agni^hate,  Andhakftla,  Sitodaka 
(Sit-?),  Asichchheda,  Samhara.’ 

In  lAglui,  iL  12,  toere  iz  a reference  to  beings  in  the  Lokanto- 
Tikd,  the  space  between  every  three  adjacent  universes,  which  is 
quite  dark.  It  is  described  in  toe  commentary  * as  a great  hell, 
where  sins  of  violence  against  relatives  and  virtuons  ascetics 
are  punished.  In  Jdtaka,  vL  247,  It  ia  the  penalty  for  heresy. 
The  inhabitants  have  long  nails,  and  like  bats  on  trees  they 
bang  from  the  ehakkavAla  walla  that  encircle  toe  world.  Then, 
finding  no  food,  they  drop  into  the  salt  water  below.  They  are 
classed  as  pratas  in  B.  8.  Hardy's  Sinhalese  sonroes,?  but  toere 
is  no  indication  of  this  in  the  Pftli. 

A system  which  shows  no  relation  to  the  eight 
hells  la  described  in  the  Suttanipdta,  iiL  10. 
Buddha  is  asked  how  long  is  the  length  of  life  in 
the  Paduma  hell.  He  answers  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  many  years,  but  that  it  is  possible  to 
make  a comparison.  If  a man  were  to  take  a 
single  nain  every  century  from  a load  of  sesamum 
seed,  the  task  would  he  nnished  in  less  time  than 
the  period  of  the  Abhuda  hell.  Then  follow  nine 
other  hells,  the  length  of  time  in  each  of  which  is 
twenty  times  longer  than  the  preceding : Nirah- 
huda,  Ababa,  Ahana,  Ato^a,  Kumuda,  Sogandhlka, 
XJppsJaka,  Pun<^Ika,  Faduma.  This  makes  the 
length  of  the  Paduma  hell  512,000,000  times  that  of 
the  Abhuda. 

There  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  are  not 
1 MAhAvaatu,  L S-8. 

* YdjflavaUma,  Hi.  222 ; ifanu,  Iv.  88. 

* Vyisa  on  roga-sutraa,  iiL  25. 

4 Jdtaka,  V.  148.  145,  247,  289,  274  ; cL  the  tortures  in  SuUa. 
nivdta,  678-5. 

* Kdrax}4avviiha,  18,  60. 

* Dlgha  Comm.,  Oolombo,  1918,  L 289  ; of.  Didloguaa  of  tha 
Buddha,  Oxford,  1899-1910,  iL  9. 

7 Manual  of  Budhiam^,  pp.  48,  69. 
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distjinct  hells,  as  they  are  termed  in  the  text.  The 
commentator,  however,  says  that  they  are  not 
separate  hells,  but  indicate  the  length  of  time  in 
Avichi.  It  is  certain  that  the  names  do  signify 
high  numerals,  but  the  identification  with  Avlclu 
is  probably  another  case  of  harmonizing,  as  the 
punishments  described  in  the  verses  following  are 
not  those  of  Avichi.  They  are  those  of  Ahguttarat 
i.  141,  and  of  what  are  called  the  ‘ seven  ussad^  ’ 
in  the  Petavatthu  commentary.  Although  these 
verses  may  not  be  contemporary  with  the  previous 
prose  SLCCOunt  of  Abbuda,  etc.,  there  is  nothing  in 
either  to  suggest  the  system  of  eight  hells.  I'he 
commentator  also  shows  that  his  view  was  not  of 
unquestioned  authority,  as  he  states  two  other 
interpretations:  (1)  that  the  names  AbWda,  etc., 
are  due  to  the  variety  of  pains  and  punishments  in 
each,  (2)  that  they  are  cold  hells. 

5.  Cold  hells. — It  w as  cold  hells  that  eight  of 
these  ten  hells  appear  in  a modified  form  in  Sans* 
krit  works.  The  names  in  Dharmasar^iqraha,  122, 
are  Arbuda,  Nirarbuda,  Ata^,  Apa^,  H&h^hara, 
Utpala,  Padma,  MahApadma,  the  r&li  Eumuda, 
Sogandbika,  and  Punoarlka  being  omitted,  and 
Mah&padma  being  added.  The  P&li  is  more 
systematic,  as  the  last  five  of  this  list  are  the 
names  of  the  five  kinds  of  lotuses.  From  the 
Ahhidharniakoia'^  and  Chinese  sources  we  know 
that  the  names  like  Apapa  and  Ate^  are  inter- 
preted as  the  sounds  uttered  by  their  mmates,  and 
those  named  from  the  different  kinds  of  lotuses 
(Utpala,  Padma)  are  due  to  the  frozen  flesh  of  their 
victims  exfoliating  in  the  form  of  these  flowers. 
There  is  no  reason  to  think  that  this,  any  more 
than  the  whole  system  of  cold  hells,  is  anything 
but  a development  of  scholastic  exegesis,  and  the 
reduction  to  eight  is  probably  due  to  a desire  to 
make  them  conform  with  the  not  hells. 

6.  Locality  of  hells. — The  Scriptures  imply  that 
the  hells  are  below  the  earth,  apparenUy  in 
descending  order  corresponding  to  the  ascending 
heavens.  Later  writings  give  various  inconsistent 
accounts,  showing  that  they  are  merely  the  elabora* 
tions  of  commentators.  Avichi,  according  to 
Abhidharmakoia,^  is  20,(X)0  leagues  {yojanas)  l^ow 
JambUdvipa.  Other  authorities  put  the  hells  600 
leagues  down,  and  below  the  southern  extremity 
of  JambfidvXpa.  Dharmasar{igrcsJui,  123,  makes 
Safijiva  and  the  other  hells  the  lowest  of  the 
pdtOlaSt  or  subterranean  regions,  with  Avichi 
consequently  at  the  bottom  of  the  xmiverse. 
Accounts  of  the  size  are  equally  contradictory. 
The  Jdtaka  commentator  mak^  Avichi  1800 
leagues  in  diameter  and  5400  in  circumference, 
showing  that  he  conceived  it  as  circular.* 

7.  Cnmes  punished  in  each  hell. — The  criminals 
punished  in  the  first  hot  hell  are  strikers, 
murderers,  and  those  moved  by  covetousness  ana 
anger;  in  the  second  slanderers,  liars,  and  those 
undutiful  to  father,  mother,  or  friends ; in  the 
third  those  who  kUl  rams,  antelopes,  and  other 
living  beings ; in  the  fourth  those  who  inflict 
torments  on  living  beings ; in  the  fifth  those  who 
destroy  the  property  of  the  gods,  of  Brfthmans,  of 
their  gwru,  though  charged  to  guard  it ; in  the 
sixth  those  who  bum  forests  and  live  animals ; in 
the  seventh  the  infidel  (nattkika)  who  reverses 
right  and  wrong;  in  the  eighth  those  who  kill 
disciples,  father,  mother,  or  yuru.  This  is  the 
arrangement  of  the  Paiichagaimpanat  with  which 
the  Mah&vastu  agrees  in  tne  main.  It  is  natur- 
ally absent  from  the  SuttaSt  which  usually  mention 
the  tradition^  list  of  ten  sins  as  leading  to  helL 

1 L.  de  1*  Yallie  Poussin,  VoaubandJia  $t  Tofomitra,  IVois* 
iimts  ohavitr*  <U  rAbhidharmakofa,  London,  1914-18,  p.  80  ff. 

* n.  p.  78. 

* Of.  art.  OOSMOOOST  Ain>  Oobmoloot  rBuddhist) ; and  A. 
B^musat,  MUaytaf  poikhumet  d’hiiL  et  de  htUratur*  orientalet, 
Paris,  1848,  p.  79. 
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The  J&taka^  v.  267,  puts  parricides  and  slayers  of 
ascetics  in  the  first  (Kalasutta),  unrighteous  kings 
in  the  sixth  (Tapana). 

The  absence  oi  certain  notorious  crimes  is  notice- 
able. These  are  punished  in  the  minor  hells—a 
fact  which  is  not  surprising,  when  we  know  that  in 
the  Sutta  accounts  they  were  not  ttssadas,  but 
great  hells.  Violators  of  morality  suffer  in  Mll- 
nakilpa ; adulterers  climb  the  thorny  simbaZi 
trees ; in  the  Asipattavana  the  destroyers  of  con- 
fidence Me  cut  to  pieces ; robbers  swallow  hot 
balls  of  iron,  and  killers  of  fish  are  plunged  into 
Vetaranl.  In  these  ussadas  the  Jdtaka  aJso  puts 
matricide,  abortion,  and  adultery.  The  slaying  of 
father  or  mother,  slaying  an  arhatt  sheddmg  the 
blood  of  a Budaha,  schism,  and  heresy  are  also 
said  to  be  punished  in  Avichi.^ 

8.  Length  of  life  in  the  hells. — ^There  is  no  fixed 
duration  of  life  for  beings  in  states  of  punishment, 
according  to  Abhidharnmattha-sariiganat  v.  4.  In 
Itivuttaka^  18,  it  is  said  that  he  who  causes  a schism 
suffers  in  hell  for  a kappa„  Schism  is  punished  in 
Avichi  according  to  later  sicconnts,  but  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  system  of  eight  hells  is  recog- 
nized here.  The  passage  became  later  a matter 
of  controversy  in  dmerent  schools,  especially  as  it 
was  not  agreed  whether  the  kappa  was  a great 
scon,  the  period  between  two  destructions  of  the 
universe,  or  a subdivision  of  this,  an  antara-kappa.^ 
The  account  of  the  Paduma  hell  recognizes  no 
definite  period,  since  the  unit  of  the  ten  periods  is 
undetermined,  and  similarly  in  other  parts  of  the 
SuttaSy  where  the  refrain  occurs,  * and  they  die  not 
until  their  evil  karma  is  exhausted.* 

An  arran^ment  found  in  the  AbTUdharrrKddstra 
quoted  by  Feer  makes  the  periods  correspond  to 
those  of  the  heavens  of  Kfimaloka,  i.e.  in  the 
Safijiva  hell  500  years,  a day  and  night  of  which 
equal  50  human  years.  These  periods  are  doubled 
for  each  succeeding  hell,  till  we  get  for  Avichi 
64,000  years,  with  a day  and  ni^t  of  6400  human 
years.  The  arrangement  in  Hardy's  Sinhalese 
authorities*  is  apparently  the  same. 

9.  Animals. — Animals  are  classed  as  eaters  of 
grass,  of  carrion,  living  in  darkness  (i.s.  blind),  in 
water,  in  filth.  The  foolish  man,  who  formerly  in 
this  world  has  taken  pleasure  in  these  things  and 
has  done  evil  deeds,  is  bom  in  one  of  these  dasaes. 
As  there  is  no  morality  and  aocumulation  of  merit 
in  such  existences,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
escape  from  this  state,  and,  if  even  after  repeated 
animal  births  the  in^vidual  reaches  the  s^te  of 
man,  he  is  bom  in  a very  low  caste.^  The 
e?uigatidipanay  45-50,  maxes  animal  birth  corre- 
spond with  the  supposed  characters  of  different 
lands  of  animals.  Tne  licentious  are  bom  as  geese 
and  pigeons,  the  stupid  as  worms.  Through  anger 
they  become  serpents,  and  through  pnde  and 
insolence  asses  and  dogs.  The  envious  and  avari- 
cious become  monkeys,  the  meat-eaters  tigers  and 
other  carnivorous  animals. 

In  Mah&y&na  the  saving  power  of  the  bodhi- 
sattvas  extends  to  all  realms.  Avalokite4vara 
empties  the  hells  and  preta-world,  he  takes  the 
form  of  a bee,  and  by  humming  his  teaching  to 
innumerable  worms  causes  them  to  remember  the 
Buddha,  the  Doctrine,  and  the  Order,  so  that  they 
are  reborn  as  bodhiaattvas  in  Sukh&vatL* 

xo.  Pretas. — Apreta  (Pftli  peta)  is  properly  one 
who  has  ' gone  before,*  a departed  person.  Hindu- 
ism developed  a very  characteristic  form  of 
worship  of  the  dead.*  Buddhism  modified  this  by 
making  pretos  a special  class,  who  have  to  expiate 
a certam  kind  of  karma  in  the  prafa-realm  {petti- 

1 MahdvattUy  i.  26 ; other  details  are  given  in  Feer  (see 

IteratureX 

s KcUhdvalthtiy  476.  * Manual  of  BudhitwJ^,  tx  28. 

A Majjhimat  iii.  167-169.  b Kar{af4avvuhat  p.  46. 

s See  art.  Axoasroa-voBSHip  axn  Ooi/r  ov  thb  Dbad  (Indian). 
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viaaya).  In  the  Bnddhist  view  it  is  only  the 
depart^  condemned  to  this  realm  that  can  benefit 
by  offering  {aaddlia,  irOddha)  made  to  them  by 
their  relatives  and  friends.  In  the  other  four 
courses  the  life  of  the  departed  person  depends 
upon  the  means  of  support  in  the  world  to  which 
he  has  goneA  The  T%rokudd<tsutta^  the 

worship  as  consisting  in  actual  otierings  of 

food  and  annk  set  out  for  the  departed. 

* Those  who  are  oompaesionate  give  to  their  relatives  pure  and 
excellent  food  and  drink  at  the  proper  time,  saying,  **  May  this 
be  for  our  relatives ; may  they  be  made  happy.''  . . . The  petas 
live  on  what  is  given  from  this  world.* 


The  commentary  explains  that  the  offerings  are 
made  by  mving  alms  to  the  Order,  and  the  merit 
is  assigned  to  the  pretcu,  whereby  they  benefit. 
The  monks  performing  the  ceremony,  in  fact,  take 
the  place  held  in  the  Hindu  rite  by  the  Br&hman 
priests,  who  represent  the  deceased  ancestors.* * 

XX.  Preta-reidm. — Tlie  pretas  are  ghosts,  which 
live  at  cross-roads  and  congregate  outside  the 
fences  and  at  the  doors  of  houses.  They  are 
described  in  the  commentary  as  having  long  dis- 
hevelled hair  and  beard,  lean,  rough  lim^  looking 
like  burnt  trees  after  a forest  fire,  some  scorched 
with  flames  arising  from  their  stomachs  and  issuing 
from  their  mouths  through  their  burning  hunger 
and  thirst,  some  with  bellies  like  mountains  and 
their  throats  the  size  of  a hole  made  by  a needle. 
The  effect  of  their  karma  is  to  make  their  relatives 
forget  them,  and  then  their  only  food  is  indescrib- 
able fllth.  Several  kinds  are  mentioned : kuppi- 
pdsika,  * afflicted  with  hunger  and  thirst  ’ ; vantdsa, 

* eating  vomit  * ; paradattHpajlvint  * living  on  what 
is  ^ven  by  others  * ; nijjndmatanhika,  * burning 
with  thirst.* 

X2.  Sins  punished  in  the  preta-realm.  — The 
special  sins  leading  to  pi^eta  existence  are  niggard- 
liness or  refusing  to  give  alms  and  envy  of  the 
blessings  of  others.  Those  who  have  mssuaded 
from  giving  become  needle-mouthed,  and  those 
who,  thou^  intending  to  fl^ve,  have  afterwards 
regretted  it  become  eaters  of  filth.  This  sin  is  put 
by  SarnyuttUf  i.  92,  in  the  Mahftroruva  helL  One 
who  says  unpleasant  things  in  anger  becomes  a 
preta  with  fiery  throat.* 

In  the  Kdrandavyuha  ® the  city  of  pretas  (pre- 
tanagara)  is  an  abode  adjoining  AvichL  It  has 
door-keepers,  and  is  mentioned  in  several  passages 
along  with  various  hells. 

After  pretas  the  PaUchagatidipana  groups 
several  masses  of  snx>erhuman  beings,  which, 
though  strictly  speaking  divine,  do  not  generally 
reside  in  heaven.  They  are  chiefly  beings  whose 
karma  is  mixed : kuTnohandaSj  demons  attendant 
on  Viralhaka,  one  of  the  four  great  kings ; 
rSkfosaSf  cannibal  demons ; gandharvaSy  divme 
musicians ; pisdckas,  pamsupisdchaSf  mud-demons ; 
yoJcfos,  demons,  especially  those  attendant  on 
Yessavana,  one  of  the  four  great  kings;  and 
aswroA,  gods  expelled  from  the  heaven  of  the 
Thirty-three,  ana  forming  a separate  gati  in  some 
schools.*  Ndgas  and  garudas,  whose  natural 
forms  are  serpents  and  birds  respectively,  are 
classed  with  the  animals. 

13.  Man. — ^Rebirth  as  a man,  whether  from  a 
previous  higher  or  from  a lower  existence,  implies 
that  the  individual  has  some  good  karma  to  his 
credit.  The  punishment  of  hml  is  monitory  and 
retributory,  not  a purification  as  in  the  Chnstian 
purgatory ; but,  sdthough  a being  in  a state  of 
punishment  cannot  acquire  merit,  he  may  be 
reborn  as  a man  or  god  owing  to  the  ripening  of 
karma  from  a still  earlier  existence.  Such  karma 
may  result  in  an  individued  being  reborn  as  a man, 

I r.  26S-271.  S Khtuldakapi^a,  vU. 

• W.  Oxl&nd,  AlUndUeher  Ahnanauit,  Leyden,  1808,  p.  154. 

* PaflchoffaticKpana^  62-60.  8 Pp.  12.  85.  66. 

Of-  Katk&vattha,  viSL  1.  . 


who  has  done  deeds  that  otherwise  would  have  led 
to  heaven  or  hell.  If  he  has  formerly  been  a 
shedder  of  blood,  he  will  be  short-lived ; if  an 
injurer  and  striker  of  living  beings,  he  'wiU  be 
diseased ; if  of  an  angry  and  despairing  nature, 
ugly  ; if  eager  for  gain  and  honour,  weak  ; if  he  is 
not  a giver,  poor;  if  proud  and  insolent,  of  low 
caste ; if  not  an  inquirer  as  to  what  is  good  and 
worthy,  stupid.  And  the  practice  of  the  opposite 
virtues  leaas  to  long  life  and  the  other  corre- 
sponding blessings.^ 

14.  Heavens.  — The  arrangement  of  heavens, 
though  peculiarly  Buddhist  as  a system,  is  based 
upon  Hindu  conceptions,  and  the  names  of  the 
lower  heavens  are  often  similar  to  or  identical 
with  those  of  the  Yoga  philosophy.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  they  are  pre-Buddhistio,  and  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  original  meaning  of  several 
of  the  names  of  different  gods  and  heavens  was 
apparently  unknown  to  the  Buddhists,  who  inter- 
preted them  in  more  than  one  way.  The  series 
of  heavens  as  given  in  Majjhima,  L 289,  is  as 
follows : 


A.  THI  BIX  HBAVXNB  OF  BKtrBUAL  KNJOTMKIT  (K&XXialoka).~ 
(1)  ChAlAJkmm<ih&rdjika  dawu. — ^Tbis  i«  the  hexven  of  the  four 
g^t  kings,  the  gods  of  the  four  quarters,  and  protectors  of 
each  of  the  four  oontinente.  They  are  Dhatarattna  (Dhjrtari. 
stnO.  hJng  c*  ""  ^ . . .. 

Virupakkha  ( 

(VaiAavapaX  ' 

aandharwUt  kumb?iar^aa,  nagaa,  and  yakfoa.a  Their  abode  is 
half-way  up  Mount  Meru,  the  centre  of  the  world. 

(2)  TdvaliTriaa  d€v<u.— The  83  gods,  with  Sakka  at  their  head, 
dwell  on  the  top  of  Mount  Meru.  The  cmircu  are  placed  below 
or  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Meru,  after  being  expelled  from  'nva- 
tiipsa  by  Sakka.  Other  superhuman  beings  of  general  Hindu 
thology  (mentioned  under  pretas)  properly  belong  to  this 
jion.  Rebirth  in  the  vegetable  world  Is  apparently  absent 
from  the  Buddhist  system,  but  trees  and  plants  are  really  divine 
beings,  dewtd,  and  their  life  is  that  of  the  treeHsplrit  inhabiting 
them. 

(8)  Ydma  devas. — ^This  would  naturally  mean  gods  of  the 
heaven  of  Yaxna,  Tama  being  the  Vedioklngof  the  heaven  of 
the  fathers.  In  Buddhism,  however,  Yama  has  become  king  of 
hell  and  the  preUu,  and  the  oommentariee  interpret  ydma  in 
various  ways — «,p.,  * the  misery-freed  gods  **  or  in  the  sense  of 
a watoh  (period  of  three  honrsX  as  being  the  ^rlod  Iw  which 
these  gods  reckon  time.  Dhammap&la  on  TTierigdthdj  197. 
derives  it  from  the  root  pd,  in  the  sense  of  * having  attained 
divine  pleasure.*  Their  king  Is  Suy&ma. 

(4)  Tastia  devas. — ^These  are  the  * delighted  or  satisfled  gods,* 
and  their  abode  is  the  heaven  from  which  the  bodhisattvas 
descend  to  become  Buddhas.  The  king  is  Santusita. 

(6)  Nimmdnarati  devas.— Uda  means  gods  who  delight  in 
creation  or  transformation.  The  commentary  on  Vtmdna- 
vaUhxij  80,  explains  the  name  as  those  who  take  delight  and 
sport  by  changing  their  forms  at  pleasure.  DlgTiOt  IlL  218, 
interprets  it  as  those  who  exercise  their  power  over  sensual  de- 
sires created  by  themselves.  Their  king  is  Sunimmita. 

(6)  Paranimmitavasavatti  devas.  — According  to  IHgha. 
Hi.  218,  these  are  gods  who  exercise  their  power  over  eensual 
pleasures  created  by  others.  Their  king  is  Vasavatti.  and  as 
ruler  of  the  highest  of  the  K&ma  heavens  he  is  later  identified 
with  M&ra.4  As  this  and  the  previous  bearen  correspond  to  the 
Yoga  Aparinirmitava4avartin  and  Parinirmitava4avartln(  they 
are  probably  ancient  terms.  Interpreted  variously  without 
reference  to  their  original  application.  The  Yoga  terms  show 
that  para-  may  be  a intake  tor  pari-,  and  tbe  Buddhist  inter- 
pretations consequently  mere  etymolo^cal  Uluslona 

B.  Hbavxmb  of  ths  world  of  form  (Eiipaloka).— The  follow- 
ing list  of  13  is  that  of  Majjhima,  I.  289.  Other  lists  vary  from 
16  to  18,  and  have  also  minor  dilferenoes  in  arrangement.  The 
usual  number  of  16  is  obtained  by  subdividing  the  flrst  dhydna 
into  three,  and  adding  the  asafinasattas  in  tne  fourth  dhydna. 
The  principle  of  dlvition  In  all  the  lists  is  the  dass'ifloation  of 
the  heavens  above  Kftmaloka  into  eight  planes,  according  to  the 
four  dhydnas,  and  the  four  higher  * attainments.* 

(1)  Jnrsf  dhydna. — Brahmakdyika  devas,  gods  of  the  troop  of 
Brahm&,  subdivided  in  Vibhaiiga,  424,  into  (a)  Brahmapdri‘ 
sajja  devas.  gods  of  Brahm&’s  retinue,  (b)  BirahmapurohUa 
devas,  family  priests  of  Brahm&.  (e)  mahdbrahmas,  great 
Brabnr&s.  In  the  StUtas  only  one  great  Brahm&  is  at  any  ^ven 
time  supreme. 

(2)  Sscond  dhydna.— Abha  devas,  gods  of  brilliance,  including 
(0}  parittdbha  devas,  gods  of  limited  brilliance,  (b)  appamd- 
ryaoha  devas,  gods  of  unlimited  brilliance,  (o)  dbhassara  devas, 
radiant  gods. 

^ Majihima,  ill.  202-206  ; Pafichagatidipana,  70-102. 

* Dlgha,  il.  267. 

* S.  Z.  Aung  and  O.  A.  F.  Rhys  Davids,  Compendium  <d 
Philosophy,  London,  1910  (tr.  of  Abhidhammattha-samoo^) 
p.  138,  n.  2. 

4 Jdtaka,  L 68. 
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(8)  Third  dhydna — Suhha  gods  of  bsautv  or  loatre, 

Loading  (a)  ^riUatvhha,  dtenat.  gods  of  limited  lostars.  (6) 
avpam&vMui>hadevaB^  eods  of  unlimited  lustre,  (o)  tubhakifyha 
£awUtSodM  of  complete  lustre, 

(4)  Fourth  dhydna,—(a)  Vohapphala  devat,  gods  of  great 
fruit,  Q>)  aviha  devcuy  gods  of  non-increase  (?),  (o)  atappa  dtvcu, 
gods  of  coolness.  (<2)  sudaua  devat,  gods  fair  to  see,  (s)  sudosst 
aevtu.  weU-seeing  gods,  akanitiha  devas^  gods  among  whom 
none  is  the  youngest — a Yedio  epithet  of  the  maruUt  but  with 
no  discernible  reference  to  those  gods. 

In  iL  60,  62,  the  last  five  of  this  dhydna  are  called  the 

tuddhdvdsoMt  *gods  of  pure  abode.*  Another  class  of  this 
dhydna  is  that  of  the  cttaflflaguttas  or  (uamjfliecUtvat,  beings 
^ 


of  unconsciousness.!  , . 

In  Sanskrit  lists  are  fujiher  found  the  anabhraka$, 
gods,  and  the  jmfiyaprasavas,  * merit-producing 


Vibhahya^  426,  puts  them  first  in  thl 
‘ • foun<r 


* cloudl< 
gods. 

0.  Hbavxks  or  thb  roRicLsss  woaLO  (Arapaloka>— The  four 
divisions  of  this  world  correspond  to  the  four  attainments 
(samdpattU). 

(1)  AkdsdnafieJidyatanupaga  devat,  gods  who  have  reached 
the  stage  in  which  the  object  of  thought  is  spaoe  realixed  as 
infinite. 

(2)  Vinflava.Vlehdyataniipaga  devat,  gods  of  the  stage  in 
whi^  the  object  is  cognition  realized  as  inflnite. 

(8)  Akifiehaflfldyataniipaga  deviu,  gods  of  the  stage  in  which 
the  object  is  nothingness. 

(4)  JNevataflM-ndtahhdyatanupaga  devat,  gods  of  tiie  stage 
in  which  the  object  is  neither  consdousness  nor  unconscious- 
ness. 

15.  Life  of  the  g^ods. — The  VimdTUtvatthu  com* 
mentary  describes  life  in  Kamaloka  as  consisting 
of  sensual  pleasures  like  those  on  earth,  but  on  a 
grander  8(^e.  The  gods  have  each  a palace  of 
gold,  ruby,  etc.,  and  retinues  of  nympha  They 
move  through  space  on  Hying  couches,  and  sport  in 
the  Nandana  grove,  or  in  boats  on  the  great  lakea 
The  sun,  moon,  and  other  heavenly  bodies  are 
among  the  vehicles  of  such  ^ods.  Saklui  has  female 
attendants  skilful  in  dancing  and  singing.  They 
marry  and  intermarry  with  the  gods  of  the  four 
great  kings  and  the  asuras. 

In  Rapaloka  there  is  no  sensual  desire— t.a, 
according  to  Abhidhammattha-sa^ngaha,  vL  12, 
those  groups  of  material  (lualiti^  constituting 
smell,  taste,  body,  sex,  and  those  produced  by 
food,  are  absent;  and  among  the  unconscious 
beings  also  the  groups  of  seeing,  hearing,  mind, 
and  voice.  In  ArtLpaloka  all  the  groups  of  material 
qualities  are  absent. 

Birth  in  Hcipaloka  and  AiUpaloka  is  attained  by 
the  practice  of  the  corre^nding  dhydna,  and 
birth  in  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  each  of  the 
first  three  dhydnas  is  in  accordance  with  the 
limited,  me^um,  and  eminent  exercise  of  each. 
Vibhahga,  426,  includes  in  the  fourth  dhydna  alro 
the  four  stages  of  Artipaloka,  and  makes  birth  in 
the  seven  diAsions  from  asaHhasattas  to  akani^(has 
correspond  to  seven  ways  of  practising  this  dhydna. 
Birth  in  Ajilpaloka  is  in  accordance  with  the 
object  of  thought  of  each  division.  A somewhat 
different  arrangement  occurs  in  AbhidhammattJia- 
ftamgaha,  vi.  10. 

x6.  Length  of  life  in  the  heavens.  — In  the 
neaven  of  the  four  great  kin^  a day  and  night 
equals  50  human  years,  and  the  length  of  life  is 
600  divine  years  — i.e.  9,000,000  human  years. 
These  figures  are  doubled  for  each  of  the  following 
Kama  heavens,  giving  for  the  paranimmitavasa- 
vatfxs  a day  and  night  equal  to  1600  human  years, 
and  a life  of  16,000  divine  years. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  brahrnakdyikat  have 
a life  of  one-third,  one-half,  and  a whole  kappa ; 
of  the  parittdbhas  it  is  two  kapvas,  and,  by 
successive  doubling  for  each  of  the  following, 
64  kappas  for  the  sub}uxkwi.1ias.  Asafiiiasattrts 
and  vehapphalas  both  have  600  kappas,  and  the 
following  to  akani^thas  successively  double.  In 
Ardpaloka  the  ages  are  20,000,  40,000,  60,000,  and 
84,000  kappas.^  , - 

Further  cosmological  details  will  be  found  in 

1 Diaha,  ili.  263  ; Kathdvatthu,  260 ; Dfiarmatarngraha,  128. 

a AnffXjOtara,  L 218, 267  ; Vibhahga,  424-426.  In  Compendium 
of  Ph^ophy,  p.  142,  the  meaiUng  of  kappa  In  thl*  connexion 
is  discuss^ 

VOL.  XI. — 53 


art.  Cosmogony  and  Cosmology  (Buddhist),  and 
an  account  of  the  paradises  of  Mahfty&na  in  art. 
Blest,  Abode  of  the  (Buddhist). 

LiTsaATtraa — L.  Peer,  *L’EDfer  indien,*  JA,  8th  ter.,  xx. 
[1892]  185  ff.,  * Comment  on  devient  preta.*  ib.  8th  eer.,  iU.  [1884] 
109 ff..  'Comment  on  devient  deva,*  ib.  8th  ter.,  UL  ill., 

* Comment  on  devient  arhati|*  ib.  Stb  ter.,  L [18^]  407  ff. ; 
Fraginentt  extraitt  du  Kandjour  (AMO  v.  [1888],  containing 
translationt  of  Pahehagatidipana,  and  the  Cldnete  Lou-tao-tn, 

LI,  Tien  too  [*  Way  to  Heaven  *1) ; H.  Kem,  (xttehiedenit  van 
i(  JBuddhismt  in  Indid,  Haarlem,  1882,  i.  287-299 ; R.  S. 
Hardy,  A Manual  (^f  Budhitm^,  London,  1880. 

Edward  J.  Thomas. 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Christian).—!. 
General  character  of  the  Christian  view. — The 
distinctive  feature  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  im- 
mortalitv,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  Greek 
philosophy,  is  its  insistence  upon  the  survival,  not 
of  a part  only,  bnt  of  the  totality  of  human  person- 
ality. The  Greek  view  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  it 
is  only  of  part  of  the  soul  that  persistence  is  affirmed. 
If  Plato  at  times,  in  accordance  with  popular  ideas, 
speaks  of  friendship  with  the  great  and  good  as 
among  the  pleasures  of  the  next  world,  thus  im- 
plying the  permanence  of  man’s  emotional  and 
anective  nature,  his  more  usual  view  is  cold  and 
intellectnaL  In  theoretic  Platonism  what  survives 
is  little  more  than  the  power  of  abstract  thought, 
and  eternal  bliss  consists  mainly  in  the  calm  and 
unemotional  contemplation  of  the  eternal,  nnchang- 
ing  ‘Ideas.’  In  Aristotle  this  intellectnalisb  ten- 
dency is  still  more  pronounced.  What  survives  at 
death  is  simply  the  divine  principle  of  pure  intel- 
ligence {po€s),  which  apparently  is  absorbed  into 
the  Divine  Mind,  so  that  it  necomes  a serious 
question,  in  spite  of  such  passages  as  Nic.  JEth.  i. 
11,  whether  Aristotle  can  rightly  be  regarded  as  a 
believer  in  individual  immortality. 

To  the  Jew  the  life  of  the  affections,  of  the 
emotions,  of  the  senses,  and  of  active  volition, 
seemed  of  more  worth  than  the  life  of  abstract 
thought.  As  soon  as  ever  he  conceived  a blessed 
life  beyond  the  gr&ye  as  possible  at  all,  he  demanded 
that  it  should  have  all  (and  more  than  all)  the 
warmth,  the  fullness,  and  the  vivacity  of  earthly 
life.  Eternal  life,  in  his  view,  meant  the  enhance- 
ment and  enrichment  of  life,  not  its  impoverishment, 
and  impoverished  it  would  surely  be,  in  his  opinion, 
if  it  lost  one  single  element  which  in  the  earthly 
life  possesses  artistic,  moral,  or  emotional  value. 
The  Jew,  then,  stood  for  the  survival  of  human 
personality  in  its  entirety. 

Bnt  this  position,  when  logically  thought  out, 
seems  to  imply  a life  lived  in  a material  environ- 
ment, and  even  the  survival  (in  some  sense)  of  the 
human  body.  Sensation,  e.g.,  seems  to  require 
organs  of  sensation,  emotion  some  sort  of  bodily 
organization,  the  recognition  of  friends  some  kind 
of  visible  form  by  which  to  distinguish  them ; 
furthermore,  it  seems  impossible  to  understand 
how  the  artistic  faculties  can  be  exercis^  except 
upon  sensible  objects  possessed  of  aesthetic  charm. 
I^  therefore,  eternal  life  implies,  as  to  a Jew  it 
does,  the  most  perfect  and  satisfying  life  imagin- 
able, it  must  imply  a life  lived  in  the  body,  and  in 
a material  universe,  both  of  which,  however  trans- 
figured and  glorified,  must  still  be  thought  of  under 
the  category  of  matter. 

This  point  of  view,  characteristic  of  the  main 
stream  of  Jewish  thought,  as  distinguished  from 
the  speculations  of  the  Platonizing  school  of  Philo, 
was  that  which  commended  itsmf  to  Christ  and 
the  first  Christians.  Hence  their  descriptions  of 
the  life  to  come  are  pictorial,  vivid,  almost  sensu- 
ous, employing  largely  the  current  apocalyptic 
imagery.  Such  descriptions  are  undoubtedly  sym- 
bolical, but  they  do  not  symbolize  a purely  spirit- 
ual existence.  When  we  read  of  haipers  with 
their  harps,  of  the  new  song  of  the  redeemed,  of 
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the  new  heavens  and  the  new  ear^,  of  ^e  new 
Jemsalem  paved  with  gold,  of  its  joyous  inhabit- 
ants clothed  in  white  and  carrying  palms,  we  are 
not  meant  to  think  of  disembodied  ^irits  existing 
in  vacuot  but  of  visible  human  bodies  gloriously 
arrayed,  and  of  real  sensible  things  corresponding 
in  the  heavenly  sphere  to  what  we  should  here  call 
beautiful  music,  beautiful  litera.ture  and  poetry, 
beautiful  architecture,  and  beautiful  scenery. 

But  the  Christian  view  of  heaven,  though  con- 
taining an  element  which  (in  a good  sense)  may  be 
called  ‘ sensuous,*  is  not  sensuaL  Christ  was  care- 
ful to  guard  from  the  first  against  those  gross  and 
carnal  conceptions  of  future  miss  which  among  His 
contemporaries  tended  to  attach  themselves  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  Accord- 
ing to  His  teaching,  in  the  world  to  come  man  will 
h^e  outgrown  his  lower  animal  propensities,  such 
as  the  appetite  of  sex  (Mt  22»o,  Mk  12»,  Lk  20») 
and  the  desire  of  eating  and  drinkmg  (Ro  14”). 
Allusions  to  feasting  in  the  next  world  we  certadnly 
to  be  understood  symbolically,  as  is  especially 
evident  from  Mt  26®. 

Occasionally,  but  very  rarely,  the  same  spirit- 
ual view  of  the  resurrection  life  appears  in  rab- 
binical writings : 

* In  the  world  to  oome,'  said  Babbl  lUb,  ' there  is  neither  eat* 
Inff,  nor  drinkinff,  nor  sexual  pleasure,  nor  strife,  but  the 
ri^teous  with  their  crowns  sit  around  the  table  of  God,  feeding 
on  the  splendour  of  His  Majesty.*  ^ 

The  risen  Lord’s  eatinfj  with  the  disciples  dumg 
the  great  40  days  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  view. 
He  ate,  not  as  needing  food,  but  in  order  to  afford 
a convincing  proof  of  His  bodily  resurrection  (Lk 
24S«r.,  Ac  KRTm,  10"). 

The  resurrection  booies  of  the  saints  were  con- 
ceived of  not  as  natural,  but  as  glorious  and  spirit- 
ual (Mt  22®,  1 Co  16“®^),  like  the  bodies  of  the 
angcds,  whom  the  ancient  Jews  and  the  early 
Church  (at  least  to  the  close  of  the  4th  cent.) 
regarded  not  as  strictly  incorporeal,  but  as  invested 
with  spiritual  bodies,  it  being  the  privilege  of  God 
alone  to  be  purely  incorporeal.®  Although  the 
identity  of  the  resurrection  body  with  the  e^hly 
body  is  often  suggested,  or  even  insisted  on  in  the 
NT  (see  Mt  6®*  ® 10®®,  Ro  8”*  *®,  1 Co  IS® ; of.  also 
Mt  27®®),  the  identity  thought  of  was  probably  one 
of  continuity,  rather  than  of  identical  materials. 
The  doctrine  of  the  full  material  identity  of  the 
earthly  with  the  resurrection  body  seems  not  to 
be  part  of  the  original  tradition,  and  is  probably 
inconsistent  with  ^e  Pauline  doctrine  (see  esoeoi- 
ally  1 Co  16).  It  cannot  be  proved  by  the  analogy 
of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Himself.  That  resur* 


rection  was  indeed  a type  and  figfure  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  saints,  but  it  was  also  a convincing 
sign  of  the  Lord’s  victory  over  death,  and  of  the 
tnumph  of  matter  over  spirit.  Accordingly,  for 
apologetic  reasons  the  sictual  buried  body  rose, 
leaving  the  tomb  empty,  but  at  the  moment  of 
resurrection  it  was  transformed  into  a glorious  and 
spiritual  body,  belonging  henceforth  to  the  heavenly 
sphere,  and  perceptiole  to  mortal  senses  only  by 
virtue  of  a volunta^  and  temporary  accommoda- 
tion to  earthly  conditiona  Such  at  least  seems  to 
have  been  the  view  of  the  first  disciples,  and  it  is 
still  the  belief  of  the  majority  of  Chnsbians. 

2.  The  locality  of  heaven. — Undoubtedly  heaven 
is  a state  rather  than  a place,  but  a religion  which, 
like  Christianity,  teaches  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  and  the  glorification  not  merely  of  the  spirit- 
ual, but  even  of  the  material  umverse,  cannot 
dispense  altogether  with  the  idea  of  locality  in 
connexion  with  heaven.  What  appears  to  be  the 
teaching  of  the  NT  is  this.  At  present,  owing  to 
the  imperfection  of  the  universe,  GUxi’s  glory  and 


* jocr.  Lin* 

3 Sm,  for  a full  presentation  of  the  evidence,  * Ang^logie 
d'aprte  lee  PSrcs,’  In  Vacant,  Diet.  d«  ThioL  oath. 


majesty  cannot  be  fully  manifested  in  it.  The 
boundaries  of  heaven  (i,e.  of  the  sphere  in  which 
the  divine  glory  is  fully  manifested)  are  conse- 
quently restricted.  But  in  the  consummation  and 
regeneration  of  the  universe  (iraXtyyepeala,  Mt  19*® ; 
drroKaTdtrraait  xdvrw*',  Ac  3*^),  which  will  accom- 
pany the  resurrection,  when  the  whole  creation, 
which,  being  enslaved  in  the  bondage  of  corruption, 
groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain  together  (or  to- 
gether with  man)  until  now,  ^all  be  delivered  into 
the  liberty  of  the  glory  of  the  children  of  God 
(Ro  8**),  tnen  the  glory  of  God,  at  present  mani- 
fested within  a limited  heaven,  will  oe  manifested 
throughout  the  entire  universe,  and  the  boundaries 
of  heaven  and  of  creation  will  be  conterminous 
(2  P 3”*“,  Rev  21M  ct  Is  66”  66*®,  Rev  11”  etc.). 
The  distinction  between  heaven  and  earth  will  then 
have  no  meaning.  Wherever  God’s  servants  may 
be,  on  whatever  employment,  God  will  be  with 
them,  and  they  will  see  His  face— in  other  words, 
they  wiU  be  in  heaven,  just  as  at  present  the  holy 
guardian  angels,  while  performing  their  ministry 
on  earth,  never  really  leave  heaven,  because  they 
always  see  Gtod’s  face  (Mt  18”). 

3.  essential  bliss  of  heaven. — Since  God  is 
the  object  of  a Christian’s  sv^reme  love,  to  see 
Him  face  to  face  must  be  a Christian’s  supreme 
bliss.  This  unveiled  vision  of  God,  which  is  the 
unending  joy  of  the  angels  (Mt  18”),  will  also  be 
the  final  reward  of  the  pure  in  heart  (Mt  6®).  Both 
St.  John  and  St.  Paul  agree  in  this  docti^e,  but 
it  is  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  who  works  it 
out  into  the  fullest  detail. 

* Beloved,'  seTS  SL  John,  * now  are  we  children  of  Qod,  and  It 
is  not  vet  made  manifest  what  we  shall  be.  We  know  that,  if 
he  shall  be  manifested,  we  shall  be  like  him ; forr  too  i?iall  see 
M’m  even  ae  he  ie.  And  every  one  that  hath  this  hope  set  on 
him  porifleth  himself,  even  as  he  is  pore*  (1  Jn  8^  «).  'For 
now,*  says  St,  Paul,  'we  see  in  a mirror,  darkly  [lit.  'in  a 
riddle  *] ; but  then  face  to  face : now  I know  in  part ; but  then 
shall  I know  ihnfvdiro\iaj^  even  as  also  I have  been  known  * 
aOolSi*). 

This  immediate  contemplation  of  the  Infinite 
Essence  of  God,  which,  as  conferring  the  highest 
conceivable  degree  of  bliss,  is  genersdly  spoken  of 
as  the  Beatific  Vision,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
strictly  supernatural  endowment  of  grace,  not 
analogous  to  any  faculty  at  present  possessed  by 
man.  Here  on  earth  even  our  own  personality,  in 
its  full  depth  and  reality,  is  mysteriously  veiled 
from  us.  What  the  thinker  is  in  distinction  from 
his  thought,  what  the  self-identical  soul  is,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  its  changing  states,  we  have  not 
the  least  idea.  The  more  we  try  to  fix  our  gaze 
inward  upon  our  true  selves,  the  more  confused 
our  vision  becomes,  and  we  have  to  abandon  the 
task  as  hopeless.  If,  then,  we  cannot  by  nature 
know  our  own  selves,  how  much  le^  can  we  know 
the  Absolute  Spirit ! Hence  Christian  thought  has 
always  recognized  that  in  order  to  attain  to  the 
immediate  v^on  of  the  Divine  Essence,  the  human 
soul  mustbelif^  above  the  natural  orderal  together, 
made  to  partake  of  the  Divine  Nature  (2  P 1®), 
and,  so  far  as  this  is  possible  without  complete 
absorption  into  the  Godnead,  even  * deified,*  as  the 
Greek  Fathers  did  not  hesitate  to  express  it. 

The  richness,  magnificence,  fertility,  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  tms  doctrine  must  oe  admitted 
even  by  those  who  cannot  share  it.  It  sums  up 
snd  includes  all  lesser  ideals  by  transcending  them. 
It  satisfies  the  Platonic  ideal,  oecause  God  is  Him- 
self the  iWa  TOW  d-ya^oO,  and,  in  contemplating  Efim, 
the  soul  contemplates  the  Absolute  Good.^  It 
satisfies  also  the  Aristotelian  ideal  of  perfect  intel- 
lectual knowledge,  because  in  God  the  soul  sees 
the  universe  no  longer  in  scattered  fragments,  but 
as  a single  whole,  from  which  standpoint  the 
cosmos  appears  to  be  what  it  really  is,  viz.  an 
orderly  rational  system. 

The  need  of  satisfying  the  intellectual  faculties 
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of  man  is  not  ignored  by  Christianity.  It  em- 
phasizes the  essential  rationality  and  intelligihilitv 
of  the  universe  by  regarding  creation  as  the  work 
of  the  Logos,  or  Reason  of  God,  which,  having 
from  the  beginning  been  immanent  in  the  world, 
was  finally  msmifested  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  is  the  object  of  Christian  worship.  A religion 
which  pays  the  homage  of  adoration  to  Re^n 
cannot  fairly  be  accused  of  neglecting  the  claims 
of  intellect.  Intelleotual  knowledge  has  always 
been  one  constituent  in  the  Christian  ideal  of 
human  blessedness.  St.  Paul  longs  for  Myvtacit, 
which  certainly  includes  intelleotual  knowledge ; 
and  Origen  considers  that  the  satisfaction  of  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  which  God  has  implanted  in 
the  soul,  will  be  among  the  greatest  of  the  joys  of 
heaven.  According  to  him,  the  cultivation  of  phil- 
osophy, and  even  of  natural  science,  will  be  among 
the  principal  occupations  of  the  glorified  saints  of 
God.^ 

But  Christianity  does  not  fall  into  the  mistake 
of  ranking  intellect  above  moral  goodness.  It  is 
not  mainly  as  the  Supreme  Reason,  but  as  the 
All-Holy,  that  God  is  adored  by  angels  and  men 
(Is  6*,  Rev  4®).  Relimon  has  always  recognized 
that  the  true  being  of  God  is  best  expressed  in 
terms  of  moral  personality.  Thus  the  ancient 
Jews  regarded  Him  mainly  as  Monarch  and  Judge. 
Christianity,  without  rejecting  these  ideas,  trans- 
figured them  by  oonceivmg  of  Grod  as  Unbounded 
Love  (Jn  8^®).  God,  then,  for  Christiana,  is 
primarily  ‘ Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven,’  imd 
from  this  point  of  view  heaven  is  regarded  in 
Scripture  as  the  home,  where  God  gathers  HLis 
children  round  Him  in  the  loving  intercourse  of 
family  life.  ‘In  my  Father’s  house  are  many 
mansions ; if  it  were  not  so,  I would  have  told 
you ; for  I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you*  (Jn  14®). 

The  most  wonderful  representation  of  (Jod  in 
this  aspect  is  the  pwable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 
Here  the  Infinite  Creator  appeam  as  nmning 
{Spafjidy)  to  meet  the  repentant  prodigal,  falling  on 
his  neck  and  kissing  him  fondly  (KaTe^rXijcre), 
bringing  forth  the  best  robe,  pntting  a ring  on  his 
hand  and  shoes  on  his  fee^  and  killing  the  fatted 
calf  and  making  merry  (Lk  16*®®*  )•  ^ same 
spirit,  the  author  of  the  Apocalypse  exhausts  the 
resources  of  language  ana  imagery  in  trying  to 
describe  God*8  tender  and  familiar  intercourse  with 
the  saints  in  heaven  (Rev  21®).  ^ 

As  in  the  love  of  God  Christianity  finds  the 
supreme  satisfaction  of  the  human  affections,  so  in 
the  worship  of  God  It  finds  the  chief  satisfaction 
of  human  emotion.  Of  all  the  emotion^  states 
experienced  on  earth  the  profoundest  and  the  most 
upUfting  is  the  sense  of  boundless  adoration,  lomed 
vath  abject  self-abasement,  which  thrills  through 
the  devout  soul  as  it  contemplates  the  infimte 
perfections  of  God.  In  heaven  this  rapture  of 
adoration  will  never  cease.  ‘They  have  no  r^t 
day  and  night,  saying,  Holy,  holy,  holy,  w the 
Lord  God,  the  Almighty,  which  was  and  which  is 
and  which  is  to  come  * (Rev  4®).  , 

Worship  is  the  emotional  expression  of  mans 
consciousness  of  God*8  absolute  transcendence,  and 
of  the  infinite  gulf  which  separate  e^n  the  inc»t 
exalted  creature  from  the  infin^  Creator.  The 
Christian  cannot  feel  towards  His  God  like  toe 
pantheist,  who  knows  no  God  higher  than  the 
universe  of  which  he  himself  forms  a part.  The 
Christian’s  God  is  absolute,  self-existmg,  self- 
sufficing,  not  dependent  upon  the  univerw  m any 
wav  for  His  perfection  and  blessedness,  but  tran- 
scending it  to  an  infinite  extent,  ^d  thereto^ 
claiming  a homage  that  is  absolutely  unbounded. 
The  Incarnation,  though  it  bridges  the  abyss,  does 
not  destroy  it.  Even  as  incarnate,  immanent, 
I D€  Principiii,  &.  U,  eta 


and  holding  familiar  intercourse  with  His  creatures, 
the  Creator  still  maintains  His  awe-inspiring  and 
ineffable  transcendence.  Indee^  it  is  just  this 
ever-present  consciousness  of  His  immeasurable 
elevation  above  all  created  being  that  lends  to  the 
idea  of  the  incarnation  of  God  its  profound 
emotional  value.  Even  before  God  incarnate  the 
heavenly  host  falls  down  in  boundless  adoration 
(Ph  2W). 

Heaven,  therefore,  both  in  the  OT  and  still  more 
in  the  is  represented  as  a glorious  sanctoary 
in  which  (^d’s  servants  worship  B^im  unceasingly 
with  inward  purity  of  heart,  and  with  the  outward 
expression  of  a magnificent  ritual.  There  will  be 
no  temple  (i.e.  no  special  temiile)  there  (Rev  21**), 
because  the  whole  universe  will  become  one  vast 
temple  of  (5od ; and  the  worship  will  be  ceaseless, 
because  every  activito  of  whatever  sort,  having  as 
its  end  the  glory  of  (^3d,  will  be  an  act  of  worship. 

Cha.  4 and  5 of  tJne  Apocalypaa  give  an  Ideal  pictare  of  the 
perfect  worship  of  heaven.  It  la  a worahip  in  which  all  creation 
(nature  aa  wen  aa  man)  harmoniously  iolnik  How  precisely  the 
writer  thinks  of  nature  is  not  quite  dear.  It  is  possible  that  be 
regards  nature  as  offering  its  worship  vicariously,  through  its 
king  and  high-prieet,  man.  More  probably,  Uke  most  ancient 
thinkers  and  like  St.  Paul  (Ro  8»X  he  regards  nature  ae  animated, 
and  thinks  of  a vast  graduated  hierarchy  of  nature-eplrits, 
culminating  lo  the  soul  of  the  physical  universe  regarded  aa 
created,  ioming  with  angels  and  men  in  the  anthem  of  praise. 
The  wottolp  is  paid  not  only  to  God.  but  also  to  God  incarnate, 

* the  Lamb  as  it  had  been  elain  ’ (l^v  6A  is,  etc. ; Ph  £1*^,  etc.). 

4.  Heaven  as  a perfect  society. — ^Trinitarianiam 
regards  (^od  not  as  a mouad,  but  as  a perfect 
society,  and  finds  in  the  nature  of  the  (Godhead 
itself  the  heavenly  archetype  of  the  family  and  of 
the  state.  The  idea  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
communion  of  saints  is  therefore  of  the  essence  of 
(Christianity.  Religion,  from  the  Christian  stand- 
point, is  man’s  approaich  to  God  as  a member  of  a 
orotherhood,  a family  of  God,  a holy  Church,  in 
whose  fellov^ip  his  spiritneJ  life  is  nourished  and 
perfected.  Christianity  makes  men  members  one 
of  another,  puts  in  their  mouths  a social  prayer 
(‘Our  Father,*  not  *My  Father’),  helps  them  on 
their  way  by  social  worship  and  soci^  sacraments, 
and  teacnes  them  to  regara  the  service  of  man  m 
one  with  the  service  (xod  (see  especially  1 Jn 
31S-18  Heaven,  therefore,  as  realizing  the 

social  ideal,  is  continually  represented  in  the  NT 
as  a perfect  society,  city,  or  state  (He  12**®-). 

All  war,  violence,  and  danger  from  enemies 
external  and  internal  will  have  ceased,  and  there- 
fore the  gates  of  the  city  ‘ shall  in  no  wise  be  shut 
by  day  ’ (i.e.  not  shut  at  aiy,  ‘ for  there  shall  be  no 
night  there*  (Rev  21®).  Heaven  will  be  a sinless 
society,  for  ‘there  shall  in  no  wise  enter  into  it 
anytlung  unclean,  or  he  that  maketo  an  atomma- 
tlon  and  a lie : but  only  they  which  are  written  m 
the  Lamb’s  book  of  life*  (21*). 

5.  The  activities  of  the  heavenly  citixens.— ine 
unceasiug  worship  of  heaven  is  not  to  be  token  as 
implying  that  there  will  be  no  other  activity  than 
wortoip  there,  but  rather  that  all  occupations  of 
every  sorb,  being  undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  in  His  service,  will  partake  of  the  natuw  or 
worship.  Many  NT  piwsa^  imply  that  aU 
worthy  faculties  of  individuals  and  races  wul  find 
due  employment  in  heaven  (Rev  21®-  ®). 

Thus,  since  heaven  is  a state  or  city,  there  wiU 
be  a scope  for  faculties  of  gove^ent 
administra^on  there  (cf.  Ur  iS”,  •Have  Uiou 
authority  over  ten  cities  ’).  Oar  l^rd  teaches 
in  the  Arable  of  the  Talents  J 

the  parable  of  the  Ponnds  (Lk  19'"  ) that  all 
facnlues  worthily  employed  in  this  world  w^ 
receive  additional  scope  in  the  world  to  come.  If 
the  indications  in  the  Apocalypse  are  to  be  trusty, 
there  will  be  great  scope  for  the  artistic  faculties. 
In  heaven  there  will  be  beautiful  architecture  and 
craftsmanship  (Rev  21“),  beautiful  poetry  (6®  14* 
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16®),  and  beautiful  xnusio,  both  vocal  and 
instrumental  (14®  18®®),  or  at  least  some  higher 
reality  corresponding  to  these.  Of  the  cultivation 
of  philosophy  and  science  in  heaven  we  have 
already  spoken. 

6.  Relation  to  time. — Christianity  took  over 
from  Greek  philosophy,  and  to  some  extent  de- 
veloped independenfly,  the  profound  and  fruitful 
idea  of  the  distinction  between  time  and  etemitv, 
and  between  becoming  and  being.  First  clearly 
stated  by  Parmenides,  c.  600  B.O.  (‘True  Being 
never  was  and  it  never  will  be,  since  it  is  present 
all  of  it  together,  only  in  the  now,  one  and  in- 
divisible *),  it  is  worked  out  in  consiaerable  detail 
W Plato,  c.  390  B.C.,  especially  in  his  Phoedrits  and 
Symposium.  Plato  regards  time,  which  is  divisible 
into  successive  moments  of  which  only  one  is 
actual  at  a time,  as  a half-unreal  shadow  of 
eternity,  which  latter  cannot  be  divided  into  parts, 
is  present  whole  and  indivisible  in  the  changeless 
now,  and  is  the  only  true  duration.  Similarly 
he  regards  becoming  (yiyeois),  i.e.  evolution  or 
change,  which  takes  place  in  time,  as  an  imperfect 
shadow  of  true  being  (o6<r£a),  which  is  changeless 
and  self-consistent,  and  exists  only  in  eternity. 
This  view  is  ^so  found  in  the  NT.® 

The  doctrine  of  eternity  has  an  important 
practical  bearing  i^on  our  conception  of  man’s 
future  beatitude.  One  of  the  greatest  imperfec- 
tions of  our  present  thinking  is  its  piecemeal 
character.  Geometry,  e.g.,  must  be  painfully  and 
imperfectly  acq^uired  as  a series  of  successive 
propositions,  each  of  which  requires  a separate 
demonstration.  A perfect  in  telligence  would  grasp 
in  one  mental  act  all  the  possible  spatial  relations 
of  bodies.  For  such  an  mtelligence  there  would 
be  no  ‘proofs,*  for  oM  geometrical  truths  in  all 
their  relations  would  be  grasped  in  a single  intui- 
tion. In  this  world  all  our  thinking  is  of  the  same 
disjointed  and  unsatisfactory  character.  We  think 
of  Grod  in  church,  but  forget  Him  as  soon  as  we 
leave,  because  we  have  other  things  to  think 
about.  When  talking  to  one  friend,  we  forget  for 
the  time  all  our  others.  We  cannot  thmk  of 
history  as  a whole,  but  only  of  a succession  of 
incidents,  of  which  only  one  can  be  clearly  grasped 
at  a tima  In  all  our  attempts  to  take  com- 
prehensive views  details  drop  out  of  sight ; hence 
our  best  generalizations  are  unsubstantial  and 
unsatisfying.  Neither  of  God,  nor  of  nature,  nor 
of  oursmves,  nor  of  our  neighbours,  nor  of  our 
future  destiny,  can  we  lorm  anything  but 
fra^entary  and  inadequate  viewa 
Christian  theology  teaches  that  one  of  the  chief 
results  of  the  Beatinc  Vision  will  bo  that  the  soul, 
seeing  all  things  in  Gk>d,  will  see  them,  as  C^d  sees 
them,  ‘sub  specie  aetemitatis,*  i.e.  entire  and  com- 

Slete,  in  all  their  mutual  relations,  in  one  un- 
ivided  and  indivisible  mental  act.  Partial 
knowledge  will  be  replaced,  not  indeed  by 
omniscience,  but  by  complete  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  all  things,  at  any  rate,  which  come 
within  the  intellectual  capacity  of  creatures. 
There  will  be  a similar  unification  of  the  emotional 
and  affective  life,  so  that  all  the  affections  and 
emotions  will  be  felt  at  once.  This  inner  unifica- 
tion of  our  mental  life,  by  virtue  of  which  our 
total  knowledge  of  oursmves,  of  God,  of  our 
friends,  and  of  the  universe,  together  with  the 
whole  of  the  affections,  emotions,  and  volitions. 


1 See  THurtlCttlerly  Jn  8«,  * Before  Abraham  wae,  I am,*  whore 
tp«  of  Abraham  U oontraated  with  the  clro*  of  Jeeoa ; 

Rot  10«,  vpiJvor  ovKin,  itrrtu,  where  the  RV,  following  all  andent 
authoriti^  correctly  trandatoe,  ‘ there  ehall  be  ti^no  longer  ’ : 
1*,  a»6  b •colb  ^ mal  6 ipx^nwvot,  where  the  abeence  of  Inflec- 
tion ehowe  that  immutable  duration,  i.e.  etemiiw,  is  meant  • also 
in  such  phrases  as  auivtot,  both  in  St.  John’s  Gospel 
and  in  the  Synoptics,  means  ‘ eternal  ‘ very  much  in  the  Platonic 


which  our  relations  to  these  will  evoke,  will  be 
simultaneously  present  to  the  mind  in  one  majestic 
harmony,  will  give  to  life  lived  in  eternity  a 
richn^s  and  a vivacity  of  which  a life  lived  amid 
the  distractions  of  time  and  change  can  give  no 
conception  whatever.  It  is  this  inner  unification 
of  life,  and  not  its  mere  endlessness,  that  is  signi- 
fied when  the  life  of  heaven  is  spoken  of  as 
* eternal  * {tUdvios). 

It  does  not,  however,  follow  from  what  has  been 
said  that  time  will  have  no  sort  of  existence  in  the 
world  to  come.  It  may  be  that  the  lower  creation 
will  stiU  be  subject  to  time  and  to  some  degree 
of  change.  But,  for  the  redeemed  (at  any  rate  in 
the  higher  aspects  of  their  life)  time  and  all 
essential  change  ivill  have  ceased  to  be. 

7.  Heaven  regarded  as  a state  of  progress. — Of 
late  years  the  traditional  view  of  heaven  as  a 
timeless  and  changeless  state  of  perfection  has 
been  sharply  challenged  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  evolution  theory  and  from  that  of  the 
philosophy  of  Bergson.  Both  these  systems  postu- 
late unending  change,  and  Bergsonism  regards 
change,  and  its  accompaniment  time,  as  ultimate 
realities  belonging  to  the  very  essence  of  true 
life.  There  is  a certain  tendency,  therefore, 
among  modem  theologmns  to  regard  heaven  not 
as  a state  of  perfection,  but  as  one  of  con- 
tinuous progress  towards  perfection.  Westoott® 
even  claims  NT  support  for  this  view,  and  in- 
terprets the  heavenly  fioval  of  Jn  14®,  not  as 
dweUing-places,  but  as  temporary  halting-places 
for  the  soul  in  its  never-enaing  journey  towards 
perfection. 

To  the  present  writer  this  view  seems  a serious 
impoverishment  of  the  Christian  ideal.  If  we 
admit  that  the  essential  life  of  God  is  eternal  and 
not  temporal,  and  that  the  Christian  hope  is  to 
share  it,  then  it  seems  natural  to  suppose  that 
Christians  will  share  in  the  eternity  of  that  life. 
If  they  do  not,  the  expression  ‘eternal  life*  is 
denuded  of  a large  part  ox  its  meaning.  Moreover, 
the  modem  theory  seems  to  err  by  interpreting 
the  higher  in  terms  of  the  lower.  If  heaven  is  a 
state  of  the  highest  conceivable  good,  then  it 
seems  quite  illegitimate  to  describe  it  in  terms  of 
analogies  taken  from  the  imperfect  conditions  of 
this  fleeting  world.  Evolution  and  change  are 
not  good  in  themselves ; on  the  contrary,  they  are 
signs  of  imperfection.  They  mark  a stmggle 
towards  a goal,  and,  when  the  goal  is  attained,  no 
place  remains  for  them.  Heaven,  according  to 
Iraditional  ideas,  means  the  attainment  of  the 
goal,  the  actual  and  abiding  possession  of  the 
highest  possible  good  that  a creature  can  attain. 
That  is  surely  a far  more  satisfying  conception 
than  unending  progress  towards  a goal  that  is 
never  reached. 

8.  The  state  of  the  lost. — The  fimtl  condition  of 
the  lost  is  a problem  of  secondary  importance. 
The  possibility  of  final  impenitence,  and  therefore 
of  final  perdition,  seems  necessarily  involved  in 
the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul ; and  Christ 
quently  warned  His  hearers  sgainst  the  danger  of 
incurrmg  final  reprobation  (Mt  26*®-^  6®**  ®®  8“  10®® 
11®®  12»® ; of.  Mk  1^,  Mt  18®®- ®o  18®  22®®  23®®- *»  24»® 
25*®,  etc. ).  But  it  does  not  seem  to  follow  from 
the  po^ibility  of  this  doom  that  any  will  actually 
incur  it.  It  may  be  that  the  providence  of  God 
will  find  means  to  avert  it,  and  that  the  solemn 
warnings  of  Christ  are  among  these  means.  Even 
if  we  grant,  as  the  general  tenor  of  the  NT  seems 
to  suggest,  that  some  will  remain  hardened  and 
impenitent  to  the  end,  yet  assuredly  these  will  be 
rare  and  exceptional  cases.  NT  teaching,  taken 
as  a whole,  suggests,  not  indeed  universaHsm,  but 

1 On  Jn  14*. 
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certainly  the  salvation  of  the  great  bulk  of  man- 
kind. 

Qod  ' willeth  that  &I1  men  iuOacjmvt)  thould  be  iaved« 

end  come  to  the  knowled^  (iniyyta<ny)  of  the  truth ' (1  Ti  2^). 
He  *i«the  S&viour  of  all  men,  specially  of  them  that  believe* 

(1  Ti  4^0).  The  Son  of  God  oame  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost  (Mt  1811X  “d  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world  (Jn  4<a, 

1 Jn  *God  sent  not  the  Son  into  the  world  to  judge 

[condemn]  the  world;  but  that  the  world  should  be  saved 
through  him  * (Jn 

Salvation,  then,  will  be  the  rule,  reprobation  the 
rare  exception.  The  process  of  reclamation  may 
in  some  cases  be  diEcmt,  the  expiatory  and  cleans- 
ing discipline  may  be  severe  ana  proloi^ed,  but  in 
the  end,  sifter  whatever  perils  and  sufmrin^,  the 
gieat  majority  of  God’s  <^dren  will  stsoid  before 
Him,  pardoned  and  sinless.^ 

Witn  regard  to  the  finaJlv  impenitent,  our  task 
here  is  not  to  investigate  their  probable  fate  as  a 
question  of  pure  philosophy,  but  to  ascertain,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  from  the  documents,  what  the 
ori^al  Christian  view  was.  And,  in  the  opinion 
of  ^e  present  writer,  an  impartial  criticism  will  in 
the  ena  be  driven  to  admit  that  C)hrist  believed  and 
taught  that  their  doom  will  be  eternal  (Mt  25*^- " 
18®,  Mk  3*®  2 Th  1®,  Jude^.  Of  the  various 

expedients  devised  by  modem  criticism  to  avoid 
thm  conclusion  the  b^t  is  certsdnly  that  which 
intemreta  eternal  death  as  annihilation  (^.v.). 
Annihilation  was  an  idea  not  alto^ther  unfamiliar 
to  our  Lord’s  contemporaries.  Not  to  mention 
apocalyptic  writings,®  Kabbi  Hillel  taught  that, 
wnereas  hardened  sinners  will  ' go  down  to 
Gehenna  and  be  punished  there  for  ages  of  ages,* 
sinners  of  lesser  delinquency  will  be  annihilated 
and  cease  alto^ther  to  exist  at  the  judgment. 
According  to  jEdersheim,  annihilationism  even 
became  the  favourite  rabbinical  doctrine  in  the 
2nd  century.® 

Annihilationism  has  the  indubitable  advantages 
(1)  of  being  po^ible  historically ; (2)  of  riving  an 
adequate  meaning  to  alJ)Piot  (the  wicked  are  de- 
stroyed for  ever) ; (3)  of  providing  for  the  final 
extinction  of  all  evil,  morri  and  physical ; and  (4) 
of  thus  establishing  the  absolute  and  unchrilenged 
supremacy  of  good.^  But,  attractive  as  it  is,  it 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  NT  evidence  taken 
as  a whole.  It  may  satisfy  SXeOpos  aUltPios,  but  not 
x6Xcurts  a,l<A)Pios,  Still  less  can  it  explain  or  satisfy 
such  passages  as  Mk  9",  ‘Gehenna,  where  their 
worm  dieth  not  * ; and  Mt  13^  ‘ the  furnace  of 

fire : there  shall  be  the  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth*  (cf.  8“  22^*  24®^  26*®,  Lk  13®*,  etc.).  The 
conscious  existence  of  the  lost  is  expressed  or 
implied  in  so  many  NT  passages  that  only  a 
drastic  and  quite  uncritical  purging  of  the  text 
can  get  rid  of  it. 

The  final  question  now  arises : ^ it  possible  to 
reconcile  eternal  punishment  with  the  Divine 
benevolence  and  with  the  ultimate  victory  of  good 
over  evil  T Probably  it  is.  The  general  principle 
of  the  judgment  will  be  the  loss  or  faculties  which 
have  been  abused  (Mt  26®®,  Lk  19®*).  Now,  the 
faculty  which,  in  the  case  of  the  finally  impenitent, 
been  wholly  and  irremediably  abused  is  that 
of  free  will,  and,  therefore,  whatever  else  eternal 
loss  may  involve,  it  must  involve  the  loss  of  this. 
But  with  the  loss  of  free  wiU  disappears  ^o  the 
power  of  sinning,  and  of  resisting  God’s  wiU,  and, 
therefore,  at  the  judgment,  moral  e^  will  dis- 
^pear,  and  the  holy  will  of  God  will  be  supreme. 
The  lost,  deprived  of  all  power  of  volition  and 
choice,  will  sink  to  the  rank  of  necessary  agents, 
and  will  do  the  will  of  Qod,  like  the  lower  creation, 
by  necessity.  Thus  all  creation  will  be  subj^t  to 
its  Creator,  and  God  will  be  all  in  all  (1  Co  15®*). 

1 8e«  below,  | o.  ® See  ert.  Ebchatoloot. 

» TJu  JAf*  and  Tim—  <itf  Jemu  tJu  Me—iah*,  London,  1889, 
IL  791  If. 

4 See  art.  OoKnmoiuii  Immoktautt. 


It  is  not  necessary  to  regard  the  condition  of 
the  lost  as  absolutely  intolerable,  though,  in  con- 
trast with  the  bliss  of  the  redeemed,  it  wiU  appear 
most  sad.  Its  sadness  will  consist  mainly  in  regret 
for  the  loss  of  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  remorse  for 
the  criminal  folly  which  has  led  to  their  degrada- 
tion from  the  rank  of  responsible  beings.  On  the 
other  hand,  their  condition  may  admit  of  import- 
ant aUeviations.  Thus  th^  can  sin  no  more,  and 
w^  perform  the  will  of  (!rod  unerringly,  which 
wiU  surely  be  for  their  good.  Moreover,  their 
enjoyment  of  natural  goods,  though  impair^,  will 
not  be  destroyed.  In  fact  it  even  seems  possible 
to  regard  their  condition  as  one  of  relative  happi- 
ness of  a purely  natural  kind.  At  any  rate,  we 
may  be  sure  that  their  condition  wiU  be  better  than 
absoluty  non-existence,  for  we  cannot  Imagine  an 
omniscient  and  aU-merciful  (jk)d  caUing  into  being 
creatures  whose  final  state  wiU  be  worse  than  non- 
existence. The  purely  proverbial  expression  made 
use  of,  Mt  26®*,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

9.  The  intermediate  state  and  purgatoxy. — The 
expectation  that  the  final  judgment  would  come 
within  their  own  generation  caused  the  doctrine 
of  the  intermediate  state  to  appear  relatively  un- 
important to  the  first  Christians,  and,  as  some 
think,  even  to  Christ  Himself.  The  references  to 
it  in  the  NT  are  accordingly  not  very  numerous, 
and,  were  there  a sufficient  motive  to  do  so,  might 
possibty  be  explained  away  by  the  use  of  a little 
critical  ingenuity.  This  has,  in  fact,  been  at- 
tempted even  in  so  recent  and  judicial  a work 
as  Salmond’s  Christian  Doctrine  of  Immortality^, 
But,  inasmuch  as  the  doctrine  in  question  (in  Ime 
most  usual  form  of  which  the  intermediate  state 
was  divided  into  two  main  compartments — a state 
of  blissful  expectancy  in  which  the  righteous 
awaited  their  reward,  and  a state  of  painful  con- 
finement in  which  the  unrighteous  expiated  th^ 
crimes,  and  were  in  some  cases  cleansed  from  sin) 
had  already  attained  considerable  development 
before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  found  in  full 
possession  of  the  field  immediately  after  the  apos- 
tolic age,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent,  but  ©vei^ 
thing  to  sugg^t,  our  taking  the  relevant  NT 
passages  at  their  full  face  value. 

Th«  locus  otassieus  is  the  pereble  of  Dives  end  Lixarui 
(Lk  16^^),  which  embodiee  the  Jewish  conception  entire,  with 
only  this  difference,  that  the  righteous  are  eeparated  from  the 
unrighteous  by  a g^t  gulf,  instead  of  by  *a  band's  breadth  * 
(the  rabbinical  view).  Lazarus  reste  in  Abraham’s  bosom— a 
common  rabbinicsl  designation  of  the  intermediate  abode  of 
bliss— while  Dives  is  in  torments.  That  the  torments  of  Dives 
are  to  be  regarded  as  temporary  is  probably  indicated  by  the 
use  of  instead  of  y^vwo,  and  by  the  eoftening  of  his  bard 
and  seluh  nature  Indicated  in  v.*Tt  ^ ^ , 

The  purgatorial  aspect  of  the  punishments  m Hades  is  still 
more  mearly  Indioeted  in  Bit  12«,  which  seems  to  suggest  that 
all  sins,  except  one,  may,  under  certain  circxunstancee,  find 
pardon  In  the  world  to  oome  (a  common  Jewish  expreesion  for 
beyond  the  grave) ; also  in  Bit  6»,  which  apnears  to  Imply  that 
even  grievous  sinners  may  be  released  from  their  toimente  after 
adeouately  expiating  their  crimes.  The  poesibllity  of  the 
pardon  of  sin  alter  death  is  also  presupposed  by  1 Peter 
(^bably  the  work  of  the  apostle  himself),  which  represents 
ci^t  ss  preaching  in  Hades,  not  only  to  the  righteous,  but 
even  to  those  sinners  who  refected  the  preachii^  of  Noah,  a^ 
who,  according  to  popular  belief,  were  hopelessly  lost  (1 P 8i»  4«). 
This,  the  natural  and  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  and  that 
in  which  it  was  almost  universally  understood  in  ancient 
iB  now  very  generally  recognized  as  the  only  tenable 

one. 

The  fact  is  that  pur^torial  ideas  were  well 
established  in  Judaism  long  before  Christ,  and 
that  Christianity  simply  adopted  them.  Judas 
Maccabseus  is  represented  as  offering  prayers  and 
sacrifices  for  the  sins  of  his  soldiers  fallen  m battle, 
and  thus  making  ‘a  reconciliation  for  the  dead, 
that  they  might  be  delivered  from  sin  * (2  Mac 
12*®**).  Sbammai  taught  that,  whereas  the  sins 
of  desperate  sinners  are  punished  for  ever,  others 
‘go  down  to  Gehenna,  and  moan,  and  come  up 
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The  early  Oharoh,  while  taking  a very 
gloomy  view  of  hell,  took,  on  the  whole,  a hopefm 
view  of  Hades.  Hades  was  regarded  as  a great 
mission-held  for  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen 
and  of  imperfect  believers.  As  the  Lord  Himself 
had  preached  the  gospel  there,  so,  after  their  deaths, 
had  the  apostles.  According  to  Hermas,  they  had 
even  baptized  there,  thus  rendering  unnecessary 
the  practice  of  vioarious  baptism  for  the  dead  to 
whicn  Stw  Paul  alludes,*  Clement  of  Alexandria 
says  expressly  that  * God’s  punishments  in  Hades 
are  saving  and  disciplinary,  leading  to  conversion, 
and  choosing  rather  the  repentance  than  the  death 
of  a sinner.’* 

Along  with  the  Jewish  doctrine  of  Hades. 
Christianity  took  over  the  closely  connected 
Jewish  practice  of  offering  prayers  and  oblations 
for  the  aead.  This  must  nave  nappened  early  in 
the  apostolic  ag&  since  at  a later  period  the  mutual 
hostility  of  the  Church  and  the  Syna^o^e  would 
have  prevented  it.  It  is  true  that  the  NT  evidence 
is  not  demonstrative  (though,  if  we  accept  the 
now  widely  prevalent  view  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Gk)d  preacned  by  Christ  is  eschatologio^,  it  is 
difficult  to  exclude  the  dead  from  the  petition. 
‘Thy  kingdom  come*  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer;  and 
the  prayer  for  Onesiphorus,  1 Ti  1“,  is  now  almost 
universally  regarded  as  a prayer  for  the  dead  ; * of. 
also  1 Co  16**) ; but,  at  any  rate,  the  practice  was 
well  established  in  the  2nd  century.  ^ the  East 
there  is  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Abercius 
(c.  A.D.  176),  invitmg  the  Christian  passer-by  to 
pray  for  his  soul,  while  in  the  West  the  incidental 
allusions  of  TertuUian  (c.  A.D.  200)  point  to  an 
organized  and  long-established  custom. 


New  Tor^  1889  (contains  exhaustive  bibliocmphv  by  Ezra 
Abbott);  S.  D.  F.  Salmond,  Th»  Christian  Dootrins  of  /m- 
morUUxty^f  Edinburgh,  1901:  R.  H.  Charles.  BsohaMogT^^ 
London,  1018 ; F.  von  Hiig-el,  Eternal  lAfSt  Edinburgh,  1912 ; 
B.  Bosanquet,  The  Valae  and  Destiny  of  the  IncUvidtuU^ 
London,  1918,  and  T?u  Principle  of  Ifidiihduolity  and  Valve^ 
do.  1912 ; J.  Martinea^  A Study  of  Religicn\  2 vols.,  Oxford, 
1889 ; J.  Royce,  World  and  the  IndixxiduaL  8 vote.,  New 
York,  1900-01 ; P.  Kneib,  Der  Betoeis  fUr  die  unsterJ>lio?iieit 
der  Seele,  Freiburg  i.  B.,  1908 ; C.  Fiat,  Destine  de  rhamme^. 
Parte,  1910;  Thomas  Aquinas,  e.  OenUe,  iL  7U  81,  Swnma^ 
L (K^  70,  90;  H.  Mdnsterbe^  The  Sternal  PWuat,  Boston 
andliondoi^  1909;  J.  M.  B.  McTaggart,  *The  Unreality  of 
Time,*  Mind  nev  ser.,  no.  68  [Oot.  1908],  pp.  467-474,  and  *The 
Relation  of  Time  and  Eternity,*  ih.  new  ser.,  no.  71  [July,  1909], 
pp.  843-862;  J.  S.  Macken^e,  * Problem  of  Time,*  io.  new 
ser..  no.  88  [July,  1912],  pp.  829-846  ; G.  FelL  The  Immortality 
of  iM^uman  SorU  PhUosophieaUy  Explained  Bng.  tr.,  London 


Conception  of  Immortality,  do.  1900 ; J.  FWce,  Life  Ever- 
lasting,  do.  1901;  W.  Ouer,  Soienes  and  Immortality,  do. 
1904;  H.  Mimsterberg,  The  Sternal  life,  do.  1906);  C. 
Gayford,  life  after  Death,  London,  1909 ; M.  Maher,  Psycho- 
logy^, New  York  and  London,  1906  Fiy,  Some  IntimaHone 
of  Immortality,  London,  1918 ; B.  W.  Wmstanley,  Jesus  and 
the  Future,  E^burgh,  1918 ; J.  Fiske,  Man’e  Destiny  in  the 
Light  of  his  Origin,  London,  1884 ; A.  Schweitzer,  The  Quest 
of  the  Bistorieal  Jesus,  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1910,  Pcm*^  and  his  Inter- 
preters, Eng.  tr.,  do.  1912;  J.  E.  C.  WeUdom  The  Hope  of 
Immortality,  do.  1898;  E.  Petavel  [OUiff],  2^  Problem  of 
Immortality,  Eng.  tr.,  1892. 

IL  Dkalino  witbpstosioalrjbssasce,—1P.  W.  H.  Myers, 
Human  Personality  and  its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death,  2 vote.. 
London,  1908  (also  abridged  ed.,  do.  1907);  O.  Lo^e.  The 
Survival  of  Man,  do.  1909:  C.  Lombroso,  After  Death,  Whatf, 
Eng.  tr.,  do.  1909 ; J.  H.  Hyslop,  Soienee  and  a FiUttre  Life*, 
New  York  and  London,  1906^  C.  L.  Tweedale,  Man’s  Surm^ 
Death,  London^909 ; (x.  Delanne,  Svidenoefor  a Future 
Life,  Eng.  tr..  New  York  and  London,  1004:  O.  Lodge.  Ray- 
mond, or  Life  and  Deaths  do.  1917;  B.  H.  Streeter,  /m- 
mort^ity.  An  Essay  in  Discovery  co-ordinating  SeisrUifie, 
Psuehxeal,  and  Biblical  Research,  do.  1917. 

UL  Drvotioksi^H.  Baxter.  The  Saints  Everlasting  Rest. 
^ndon,  1660 ; E.  E Holmes,  Immortality,  London  and  Now 
York,  1906. 

Iv.  DRAUSO  MAJVLY  with  tea  JNTERXXDItTB  8TSTB, 

1 Rbsh  Hashshdndh  168. 

*See  1 Oo  16»;  Hermas,  Sim.  lx.  16;  Clem.  Aler.  Strom. 
vi.  6. 

• Loo.  oit. 

* Cf.  art.  Prstkr  por  tbi  Dipartsd  (Christian). 


PUBOATORT,  AND  BELL — E.  B.  Pusey,  What  U of  Faith  as  to 
Everlasting  Punishment  Oxford.  1880 ; R.  Bellarmine,  *De 
Porgatorio,*  In  his  Disputationee  ae  ControversUs  Christiana 
Fidei,  Cologne,  1628,  il.  89(M16;  A.  J.  Mason,  l^rgatory, 
London,  1901 ; E H.  Plumptre,  The  Spirits  in  PriiMn,  do 
1884 : H.  M.  Luckock,  After  Deaths,  do.  188L  and  The  Inter- 
mediate Stated,  do.  1891 ; H.  C.  Oxenham.  CathcMe  Eschato- 
logy and  UnivoTsalism'i,  do.  1878;  L.  BilloL  Qucestionee  de 
Novissimis,  Rom^  1908;  J.  Bantz,  Dae  Fegfeuer,  Mains, 
1888 ; Is  there  a Hell  t a Symposium  by  Leaders  of  Religious 
Thought,  London,  1918 ; St.  G.  Mivart,  articles  on  * Eteppinem 
in  Hell,^  in  Nineteenth  Century,  Deo.  190^  Feb.  and  April, 
1908 ; J.  A.  Beet,  The  Last  Things,  new  London,  1^ ; 
E.  von  Dobschiitz.  The  Bsehatology  of  Chepels,  do.  1910 ; 
W.  O.  E Oesterley,  The  Doctrine  <f  the  Last  Things,  da 
1909 ; F.  Boettcher,  De  Inferis  Rebxugue  post  Mortem 
Futuris,  Dresden,  1846;  J.  Calvin,  Psyohopannychia,  Parte, 
1684. 

See  also  Literature  of  art.  EschatoXiOOT. 

C.  Harris. 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Greek  and  Roman). 
— z.  Greek. — ^The  spirits  of  the  dead  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks,  all  through  their  history,  as 
sml  retaining  a material  vesture,  but  extremely 
attenuated.  Their  appearance  to  mortal  eyes  was 
shadowy  and  dreamlike.  Homer  ^ describe  them 
as  dfievrjpd  Kdprjva,  figures  without  vital  strength 
{/jJpos),  and  especially  bloodless.  As  is  shown  by 
the  N^xuta,*  tney  are  capable  of  feeding  on  the 
blood  of  sacrifice,  which  gives  them  temporary 
vitality ; but  without  this  reinforcement  they 
seem  to  have  neither  speech  nor  memory.  Ghosts 
were  very  commonly  supposed  by  the  Greeks  to 
hover  about  the  soot  where  their  material  remains 
were  interred.  Yet  the  conflictiiig  idea  that  there 
is  a common  abode,  vaguely  named  as  ‘the  un- 
seen’ {’Aldrjs),  in  which  all  spirits  normally  dwell, 
became  current  in  the  earliest  times.  In  the 
Homeric  poems  a few  souls,  by  special  favour  of 
the  gods,  awarded  apparently  with  no  regard  to 
moriQ  merit,  reach  the  home  of  bliss  in  the 
Elysian  fields,  and  become  in  a sense  divine. 
Such  are  Teiresias,  Menelaus,  Rhadamanthus, 
and  Achilles.  Homer  presents  eJso,  very  dimly, 
a picture  of  a region  of  woe  beyond  the  grave  to 
wmch  are  consigned  a few  abnormal  sinners,  such 
as  Tityus,  Tantalus,  and  Sisyphus ; also  the  men 
who  have  taken  an  oath  and  forsworn  themselves. 
From  the  earliest  times  the  fate  of  the  penurer 
was  conceived  by  the  Greeks  as  eapeciallv  dark. 
Later  feeling  about  the  dead  was  larg^  innuenced 
by  the  mysteries  and  by  philosophy.  Tnere  floated 
about  a conception  that  the  origin  of  the  soul  was 
really  divine,  and  that  its  imprisonment  in  earthly 
barriers  was  a punishment ; that  the  body  was  in 
reality  a tomb  (oQ/xa  These  ideas  were 

largely  spread  by  the  Orphic  €uid  Pythagorean 
brotherhoods,  in  whose  rituals  was  expressed  the 
longing  of  the  soul  on  earth  to  find  its  way  back, 
after  death,  to  the  home  of  its  origin.  Empedocles 
described  the  soul  in  its  earthly  sojourn  as  ‘ an 
exile  from  the  gods,  and  a wanderer’  (0iryds  BedSep 
xal  AKrirffs).  ^ held  the  doctrine  of  successive 
periods  of  existence,  in  which  the  soul  is  invested 
with  different  material  forms,  its  fate  in  each 
period  being  determined  by  its  conduct  in  previous 
stages.  The  best  conditions  are  reserved  for  the 
ethically  best,  who  become  seers,  poets,  physicians, 
and  princes.  Sin-laden  souls  have  to  pass  into  the 
lower  forms  of  life,  and  occupy  the  bodies  of 
animals  and  even  of  plants.  The  persistently 
better  spirits  make  their  way  back  to  the  regions 
of  the  mvine.  These  doctrines  embody  elements 
drawn  from  the  East.  They  were  accepted  by 
Plato  and  elaborated  by  him  with  much  mystic 
and  poetic  embroidery.  In  his  writings  the  vision 
of  life  after  death  became  vivid  and  pictorial. 
The  teaching  of  transmigration  (^.v.)  was  of  course 
bound  up  with  the  idea  of  a judgment  of  souls 
^ter  death.  The  judgment  is  conspicuous  already 
in  Pindar,  but  some  of  the  details  which  were 


1 Od.  X.  621.  686.  xL  29. 
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popularly  accepted  in  later  times  — the 
nmctions  of  the  three  judges,  Minoe,  iCacus, 
and  Rhadamanthus — appear  mst  in  Plato.  In  the 
Gorgias  and  PhxBdo  the  incurable  souls  enter  on 
an  eternity  of  misery.  In  Plato  the  references  to 
pre-existence  (^.v.)  Mcome  explicit  and  detailed, 
and  the  process  oi  recollection  {di/dfimjcu)  becomes 
very  prominent.  By  it  the  mind  can  recover 
memories  of  its  primal  hap^y  state  in  possession 
of  heavenly  knowledge,  wmch  was  obscured  by 
its  descent  to  earth.  The  means  to  this  consumma- 
tion was  philosophic  exercise.  Later  belief  about 
the  dead  was  influenced  to  a considerable  extent 
by  Stoicism.  The  Stoics  believed  in  a periodic 
destruction  and  reconstruction  of  all  created  forms ; 
therefore  the  departed  spirit  maintains  its  individu- 
ality only  until  the  cataclysm  that  follows  next 
after  its  death  on  earth.  In  later  times  a whole 
series  of  divinities  came  to  be  oozmected  with  the 
judgment  and  the  governance  of  the  dead,  and 
notmns  of  Elysium  and  Hades  became  more 
distinct.  Hades  was  now  conceived  as  a god  and 
* a discipliner  of  mortals  * (ciJ^yvoj  ^parOv),  Among 
the  many  gods  to  whom  functions  connected  with 
the  deaa  were  assigned  Hermes  took  a special 
place.  He  was  the  conductor  of  the  spirits  from 
earth  to  their  place  of  abode  in  the  other  world, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  * conductor  of  souls’ 
(}l/vx<^opkvos).  In  the  great  mysteries  celebrated 
at  Eleusis  Demeter  ana  her  daughter  Persephone 
were  the  grand  figures,  and  it  is  well  known  that 
due  partimpation  m their  ritual  was  deemed  to 
ensure  the  happiness  of  the  soul  after  death. 
Other  mysteries  served  the  same  end,  and  pictured 
the  journey  of  the  soul  from  earth  to  the  oth^ 
world.  Only  in  comparatively  later  times  did 
Pluto  (nXojJrwr)  come  to  occupy  the  infernal 
throne  ^rst  in  the  Attic  poets  of  the  5th  cent, 

B.  0. ) . His  name  (connected  with  irXo5ro»,  * wealth  *) 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  euphemistic 
tmes  bestowed  on  the  powers  of  darkness.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  fairies  among  modem  peoples,  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  assign  to  supernatural 
beings  Hues  whimi  implied  evil,  however  truth- 
fully. There  were  many  spots  in  the  Greek  world 
at  which  there  were  popularly  supposed  to  be 
gateways  of  the  infernal  al)ode,  as  at  Cape 
Tsenarus  in  Laconia.  The  same  idea  connected 
with  Lake  Avemus  in  Italy  is  doubtless  of  Greek 

^*^L^the  late  Greek  age  writers  like  Plutarch 
present  a strange  mixture  of  notions  concerning 
me  condition  of  the  dead,  and  their  abodes,  and 
their  migrations  from  form  to  form-^  compound 
of  popmar  Greek  superstitions  with  elements 
drawn  from  mysteries  and  philosophy  (emwaally 
Platonic  and  Stoic),  and  also  rrom  Orient 
religions.  The  lore  by  which  spirits  might  be 
invoked  and  compelled  to  disclose  the  future  was 
greatly  elaborated,  and  necromancy  was  one  of 
Its  chief  forms.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Greek  ghost  did  not  often  appear  to  mortals 
gratuitously— that  is  to  say,  without  the  com- 
pulsion which  the  sorcerer  was  able  to  lay  upon 
him  The  Homeric  ghost  is  usually,  like  the 
Homeric  god,  seen  by  mortals  in  dreams ; and  m 
the  whole  age  of  Greek  civilization  the  connexion 
of  ghosts  with  dreams  was  very  close.  The  modem 
‘ gnoat-story  * has  remarkably  few  counterparts  in 
ancient  Uterature,  either  Greek  or  Roman,  although 
tales  of  haunted  houses  were  not  unknown,  ana 
such  tales  were  made  the  theme  of  several  Greek 
comedies,  of  which  the  authors  are  known,  and 
doubtless  of  others  of  which  there  is  no  record. 
The  Greek  oiiginad  of  the  Mostellaria  of  Plautus 
cannot  bo  traced. 

The  belief  in  the  dependence  of  the  dead  upon 
the  offerings  of  the  living  for  their  comfort  and 


consideration  in  the  other  world  was  universal  in 
Greece,  and  was  treated  as  rational  by  Aristotle ; 
so  was  the  belief  that  the  dead  spirits  can  power- 
fully affect  the  living,  more  for  evil  than  for  good. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  cult  of  ancestors  did  not 
occupy  so  prominent  a place  as  it  held  among  the 
Romans,  woo  believed  that  the  family  had  for  its 
chief  object  the  maintenance  of  this  cult.  The 
family  sacra  did  not  in  Greece  make  nearly  so  deep 
an  impression  on  religion  and  law  and  social  usage 
as  was  the  case  among  the  Romans.  And  pubUc 
ritual  for  the  appeasement  of  the  dead  was  not 
nearly  so  conspicuous  in  the  area  of  Greek  civiliza- 
tion as  it  was  In  the  Roman  area.  In  Athens  and 
in  a number  of  lonio  communities  there  was  a 
ceremony  called  Anthesteria,  celebrated  in  spring 
(Februs^),  when  all  life  revives  and  the  life  m 
ghosts  is  unusually  active,  so  that  they  come  i» 
numbers  about  the  homes  of  the  living.  It  wax 
vitally  necessary  to  protect  the  commxmity  against 
them.  During  the  time  of  the  ceremony  many 

Sublic  and  private  activities  were  suspended.  On 
tie  conclusion  of  the  ritual  the  spirits  were  warned 
away  by  a cry  which  one  of  the  ancient  gram- 
marians has  preserved : dtJpafe  terjpet,  oiixer  isOetrrfipta. 
(‘Out,  ye  ghosts,  the  Anthesteria  is  over’).  The 
word  iojp,  which  is  here  used  of  the  ordinary 
ghosts,  came  to  mean  an  avenging  spirit,  like  the 
name  Eumenides.  There  can  have  been  originally 
no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the  non-huznan 
and  the  human  avenging  spirit.  At  the  time  of 
the  Anthesteria  the  doors  of  houses  were  smeared 
with  pitch,  to  keep  the  spectres  aloof ; this  wears 
the  appearance  of  a homoeopathic  remedy.  Sulphur 
was  al^  a prophylactic.  The  ceremony  of  Anthes- 
teria probaibly  derived  its  name  from  its  occurrence 
in  the  season  of  spring  flowers.  Flowers  were  not 
conspicuous  among  offerings  pleasing  to  the  dead  in 
the  Greek  rituaL  They  were  far  more  prominent 
in  later  Roman  civilization,  when  days  wwe 
appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  ^irito  which 
bore  the  name  of  dies  roses  and  dies  violcs, 

3.  Roman. — It  is  olear  that  the  Romans,  from 
the  remotest  times,  reg^ded  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  as  in  some  sense  mvine.  AH  tnrough  their 
history  the  tomb  was  regarded  as  an  altar,  and 
it  is  often  so  described  in  inscriptioi^  Varro  and 
other  ancient  scholars  set  forth  the  evidence  relating 
to  this  matter.  Servius,  commenting  on  the  ex- 
pression divi  parent es,  put  by  Virgil  into  the 
mouth  of  iEneas^  when  he  had  accomplished  the 
funeral  ritual  in  honour  of  Anchiscs,  quot^  the 
expression  dei  parentes  as  commonly  applied  to 
deceased  ancestors.  But  the  word  divi  (properly 
used  of  deified  mortals)  better  egresses  the  feel- 
ing of  the  classical  age.  In  his  ideal  code  of  law 
in  his  de  Legibus  Cicero  has : ‘ Leto  dates  divoe 
habento.**  Certainly  aU  through  their  history 
the  Romans  believed  not  merely  that  the  living 
could  influence  the  condition  of  the  dead  by 
assigning  to  them  or  withholding  from  them  due 
honour  and  offerings,  but  also  that  the  dead  had 
great  power  to  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  living. 
Primarily,  the  duty  of  assuring  to  the  dead  their 
rights  rested  upon  their  Hving  descendants.  The 
]^man  conception  of  the  family  regarded  it  as 
a perpetual  corporation  which  included  both  the 
dead  and  the  living.  This  sense  of  the  perpetual 
unity  and  unbroken  continuity  of  the  family  found 
expression  in  all  the  observances  paid  to  the 
departed,  beginning  with  the  funeral  procession, 
in  which  men  walked,  invested  with  the  ancestral 
imagines^  personating  the  dead  to  whom  these 
b^onged.  * Peace  with  the  dead  ’ ■ was  important, 
not  only  to  the  separate  families,  but  to  the  whole 
body  of  citizens  collectively;  it  was  hardly  lees 

1 JBneid,  v.  47.  * IL  23. 

S * Pax  mibl  cum  mortuis ' In  Plautus,  MosUUarxa,  IL  2,  80. 
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so,  indeed,  than  the  pctx  deorum.  Therefore  we 
find  that,  on  the  days  in  the  calendar  on  which 
occurred  ceremonies  expressing  the  private  rever- 
ence for  the  world  oi  spirits,  there  were  also 
celebrations  ordained  by  the  State  and  conducted 
by  public  relinous  and  secular  authorities. 

The  originsd  Roman  idea  about  the  abode  of  the 
departed  was  that  the  soul  of  every  deceased  man 
whose  funeral  rites  had  been  duly  performed  by 
the  living  dwelt  in  the  tomb  in  wmch  his  body 
or  his  a^es  had  been  deposited.  Some  ancient 
Roman  scholars  and  many  modem  scholars  have 
believed  that  in  primitive  times  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  were  actually  buried  within  the  family 
dwelling.  But  in  the  most  distant  pre-historio 
time  to  which  research  in  Italy  has  enabled  us  to 
penetrate  there  were  great  cemeteries  outside  the 
bounds  of  the  town-settlements.  And  in  historic 
times  burial  within  city  limits  was  very  unusual, 
except  at  the  Greek  city  of  Tarentum,  where  the 
intr^ural  cemetery  fig^es  conspicuously  in  the 
stories  of  sieges  and  captures  of  the  place.  The 
life  of  the  departed  soul  was  envisaged  as  a con- 
tinuance of  his  life  before  death.  He  has  a 
* house,*  for  domuax^  a common  designation  of  the 
tomb.^  Pre-historic  funeral  urns  found  in  Latium 
are  actually  shaped  like  the  huts  in  which  the 
pwple  lived  at  tne  time.  In  later  Roman  times 
phrases  like  domus  tzitma  were  quite  common  in 
mscriptions  on  tombs.  The  emperor  Julian  ^ 
speaks  of  sepiUcrum  as  ‘domus  defunctomm.* 
The  deceased  was  supposed  to  need  in  the  other 
world  everything  that  he  required  while  on  earth. 
Hence  the  naultiplioity  of  articles  which  were 
bu^ed  with  him  (or  burned  with  him,  for  material 
thin^  seem  to  have  been  thought  to  have  a ghostly 
survival)  and  the  periodical  offerings  to  nim  of 
food  and  drink— simple  things  in  the  earliest  time, 
such  as  milk,  honey,  eggs  and  beans,  and  flowers 
to  grace  his  repasts ; later  on  wine  occupied  an 
important  place.  The  ghost  was  thought  of  as  a 
sort  of  ‘breath*  (ant^  or  spiritw)  smd  as  blood- 
less. Hence  his  desire  for  blood  to  revive  hia 
strength.  This  was  afforded  by  sacrifices  at  the 
tomb,  the  victims  chosen  being  especially  those 
of  dark  colour.  The  desire  of  the  dead  for  blood 
is  depicted  in  Odyssey ^ xi.»  where  Odysseus  lures 
the  heroes  slain  at  Troy  to  the  upper  world  by 
the  blood  poured  into  a trench.  The  desire  for 
blo^  is  also  attested  by  the  history  of  the 
gmdiatorial  games,  which,  for  some  centuries  after 
they  were  introduced  from  Etruria,  were  always 
ostensibly  performed  in  honour  of  some  particular 
deceased  person.  The  chief  form  taken  by  the 
veneration  of  the  dead  was  that  of  a meal  cele- 
brated at  steted  times  at  the  tomb  by  the  members 
of  the  family.  Doubtless  the  deceased  ancestors 
were  imagined  as  present.  The  chief  occasions 
were  the  anniversaries  of  the  birth  and  death  of 
the  departed.  Very  often  there  were  round  about 
the  tomb  appurtenances  for  the  convenience  of 
th^  recurrmg  observances— an  assembly  room 
(ac^to),  a dining-room  (csnocwZwm),  a kitchen 
{culxna)j  a garden.  Many  references  to  all  these 
appew  m mscriptions.  Gifts  to  the  dead  man  were 
mfer^  (a  name  obviously  connected  with  inferi), 
whether  given  at  regular  times  or  irregularly. 

In  order  that  the  deceased  msai  might  have  rest 
in  hm  tomb,  it  was  necessary  that  the  due  ritual 
^ould  have  been  gone  through  by  the  living  (the 
tusta).  Otherwise  he  had  an  evil  influence  on  the 
survivors,  and  would  hover  about  and  torment  them. 
It  was  toe  duty  of  every  man  who  came  across  a 
corpse  to  throw  earth  upon  it,  in  order  that  the 


Inseriptionss  LcUvnas  Msleeta.  BerU 
1^2-1906,  no.  ^19,  and  the  curiooa  phraae  domus  Aomui 

Co?Irt25  ^ MsureUnia. 


^irit  might  have  rest.  Drowned  men’s  souls 
flitted  about  above  the  water.'  Even  a priest,  who 
was  ordinarily  deemed  to  be  defiled  by  the  presence 
of  a corpse,  was  strictly  held  to  the  du^  of  appeas- 
ing the  spirit  by  attending  to  the  f^erai  rite. 
The  only  persons  who  had  no  claim  to  funeral 
honours  were  executed  criminals,  suicides,  and 
men  struck  dead  by  lightning — a sign  of  divine 
wrath. 

Departed  spirits  were  most  generally  spoken  of 
&3  r)yznes,  litwally  ‘the  good  people.**  As  some 
spirits  were  hostile  to  the  living  and  others 
benevolent,  the  application  of  manes  to  all  must 
be  euphemistic,  just  as  the  phrase  ‘ good  people*  is 
applied  in  Ireland  to  all  the  fairies,  though  not  all 
are  beneficent.  The  title  dis  manilms  (often  in- 
dicated by  D.M,  or  D.M.S.  Idis  manibus  sacrMw]), 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  innumerable  Roman 
tomb  inscriptions,  calls  for  some  comment.  This 
kind  of  titulature  did  not  come  into  general  use 
till  the  early  imperial  period.  When  the  words 
are  written  in  fuH,  we  find  diis  or  dis,  hardly  ever 
divis*  In  general,  it  is  clear  that  the  di  manes 
are  the  family  ancestors  who  €u:e  in  amity  with  the 
living,  and  have  been  to  some  degree  devated  to 
a superhuman  level.  The  epithet  inferi  is  often 
attached  to  them,  as  by  Tacitus,  Annals,  xiii.  14 : 
* inferos  Silanorum  manes.*  Passages  such  as  that 
just  quoted  throw  doubt  on  the  idea  which  is  often 
accepted,  that,  when  dis  manxbus  or  D.M.  is 
followed  by  the  name,  in  the  genitive,  of  the  person 
to  whom  £he  tomb  is  dedicated,  then  the  words 
indicate  the  spmt  of  that  individual  person.^ 

The  conception  of  a general  dweUing-place  of 
departed  spirits  is  muto  later  than  that  of  the 
tomb  as  the  abode  of  the  deceased  members  of  the 
family,  cmd  may  very  possibly  bo  not  indigenous 
in  Itady,  but  borrowed  in  very  early  times  from  the 
Grteks.  In  the  prologue  to  the  Oasvna  of  Plautus 
it  is  called  communis  lociis,  and  quite  early  in 
Roman  literature  plttres  is  a euphemistic  phrase 
for  the  dead  collectively,  borrowed  of  course  from 
the  Greek  rXetopss.  But  the  mass  of  the  people 
never  abandoned  the  older  idea,  and  the  two  views 
continued  to  exist  side  by  side.  There  is  no  proper 
Latin  name  for  this  abode;  it  is  generally  desig- 
nated by  Greek  names,  such  as  Acheron.  Some 
particular  spots  in  Italy,  eimecially  Lake  ALvemus, 
came  to  1m  regarded  as  affording  communication 
with  the  infernal  world.  There  is  practically  no 
indigenous  Italic  mythology  connected  with  this 
world  ; all  the  tales  concerning  it  are  borrowed 
from  Greece.  When,  in  his  first  book,  Lucretius 
declaims  against  superstiHo,  his  illustrative  tales 
are  those  of  Tantalus,  Sisyphus,  and  the  like.  All 
definite  Italian  beliefs  about  judgments  after  death 
and  rewards  and  punishments  in  the  world  beyond 
the  grave  seem  to  have  been  derived  originally 
from  the  Greeks.  Yet  the  notion  of  a general 
recept^le  for  departed  souls,  if  not  absolutely 
primitive  among  Romans,  is  involved  in  some 
practices  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  are 
relatively  early. 

The  ghosts  were  conceived  as  consisting  of  highly 
attenuated  matter,  and  were  generally  denoted  by 
the  words  anima  and  spiritus,  both  of  whicn 
meant,  originally,  air  or  breath.®  Their  appear- 
ance was  ugly;  hence  the  epithet  deformes  was 
often  applied.  Sometimes  the  skeleton  was  sup- 
posed to  be  visible.  Ghostly  visions  rarely  appeared 
to  waking  men  ; the  ghost  is  usually  an  accompani- 


' Horace,  Odes.  L 28. 

® Cf.  the  oppoeite,  im-manis. 

3 But  cf.  axvi  parsntum  in  an  ancient  formula  quoted  by 
Feetua,  p.  28a  ^ 

like  pofriiedei*  (OIL  liL  8688)  and  manes  patemi 
(Ovid,  FVzatt,  v.  448)  point  in  the  same  (urection ; rather  the 
Compaq  of  the  famil  v spirits  U indicated. 

® Virgil,  uEn.  V.  740,  compares  them  to  smoke. 
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ment  of  dreams.  It  will  be  remembered  how 
important  are  these  dream-visions  in  the  explana- 
tion which  Lucretins  gives  of  the  origin  of  the 
belief  in  immortality.^ 

The  principal  ceremonies  for  the  appeasement  of 
the  dead,  took  place  on  nine  days  m February 
(13th~2l8t) ; on  the  latter  day  the  great  State 
ceremony  of  the  Feralia  was  performed.  The 
other  days  were  dies  parentcdes  as  being  sacred 
to  the  di  parentum^  the  ancestors  of  the  various 
families,  and  were  days  for  private  celebrations.* 
The  day  after  the  Feralia  was  called  Caristia  or 
cara  cognatio,  on  which  a kind  of  family  reunion 
was  held,  embracing  both  the  living  members  and 
the  reconciled  dead.  The  preceding  ceremonies 
were  supposed  to  have  ensured  perfect  harmony 
between  the  upper  and  the  nether  worlds.* 

The  lares  of  the  home  were  especially  connected 
with  this  last  celebration,  and  their  relation  to  the 
manes  is  to  be  considerea.  Although  the  existing 
evidence  shows  the  lares  to  have  been  pre-eminently 
protecting  divinities  of  localities  rather  than  of 
arsons,  they  were  so  closely  connected  with  the 
home  that  they  presented  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  the  uving  as  the  spirits  of  departed 
ancestors.  While  manes  is  a plural  without  any 
corresponding  singular,  the  lar  familiaris  vtsA  the 
mythical  ancestor  who  founded  the  family.  He 
appears  as  a character  in  the  Trinummus  of 
I^autus.  Another  word  applied  to  ghosts  is  larva. 
Those  who  bear  the  name  are  the  unreconciled 
spirits  who  are  malignant  in  their  feeling  towards 
the  living.  A madi^n  was  often  called  Zarmftw, 
i.e.  one  plagued  by  the  larva,  just  as  in  Greece 
the  madman  was  supposed  to  be  harassed  by  the 
Furies.  The  word  furia  is  indeed  in  Latin 
literature  often  used  of  the  malign^t  ghost,  as, 
e.g.y  of  the  ghost  of  Clodius,  who  desired  vengeance 
on  Milo.^  Another  word  applied  to  malevolent 
spirits  is  lemures.  A very  ancient  ceremonial  of 
reconciliation  called  Lemuria,  originally  public, 
but  in  a later  time  left  in  private  hands,  was 
performed  on  three  days  in  February.  In  ancient 
literature  lemures  and  larva  are  often  synonymous 
terms.  The  object  of  this  celebration  was  to  expel 
the  dark  spirits  from  the  house.®  Black  beans, 
thrown  by  the  pater/amilias  behind  him,  over  his 
shoulder,  were  prominent  in  the  ritual. 

One  other  ceremony  must  be  mentioned.  There 
was  a pit  called  mundusj  which  was  the  central 
spot  in  the  old  supposed  Pstlatine  * city  of  ^mmus. 
This  was  closed  oy  a gr^t  stone,  callM  lapis 
manalis.  On  three  days  in  the  year  thm  stone 
was  lifted  and  a ritual  was  gone  through  which 
certainly  had  for  its  object  the  propitiation  of  the 
dead.  It  seems  therefore  that,  whatever  p^^se 
this  mundus  primitively  served  (some  scholars 
suppose  that  it  originally  contained  reserve  stor^ 
of  provisions  for  the  primitive  oommumty),  it 
was  assuredly  regarded  later  as  one  of  the  opemngs 
to  the  infernal  regions.  ^ 

If  the  dead  dwell  together,  it  is  natural  to 
imagine  them  as  having  an  ordered  polity,  g^emed 
by  divinities,  as  in  the  upper  world.  To  those  of 
the  lower  regions  the  general  term  di  inferi  was 
applied,  as  opposed  to  ai  superi ; but^e  circle  or 
the  di  inferi  is  not  easy  to  depict.  The  contrMt 
between  the  two  divine  circles  was  ve^  marked. 
On  days  devoted  to  the  veneration  of  the  mfem^ 
powers  the  temples  of  the  di  supem  were  closed. 
In  the  classical  ^e  the  supernal  gods  were  figures 
borrowed  from  Greece;  the  Roman 
however,  preserve  the  names  of  primitive  Italic 

> W*  ^vir^^Fowler,  Th*  Roman  Festivaltf  London,  lSfl9, 

FasH,  tL  621  fl.  * Cicero,  pro  Milone,  »L 

* Nonius.  D.  186.  from  Vairo.  . 

« ^ TiiL  246 ; ‘ regna  paUida  dia  inviaa. 


divine  figures  such  as  Mania,  Dea  Muta  or  Tacita, 
Furina,  Lavema. 

When  Greek  philosophy  gained  influence  over 
the  education  of  the  Romans  of  the  up^r  classes, 
many  conceptions  of  the  condition  ox  departed 
souls  were  borrowed,  especially  from  Plato  and  the 
Academies  and  Stoics,  who  sometimes  regarded 
souls  as  fragments  of  the  divine  element  m the 
universe.  Souls  were  deemed  to  have  an  fliffinity 
with  fire,  and  after  death  good  souls,  which  had 
not  lost  ^nity  with  what  is  divine,  were  supposed 
to  flee  to  the  citode  of  fire  in  the  upper  circles  of 
the  sky,  where  they  were  in  touch  with  the  gods. 
This  idea  is  often  represented  in  the  works  of 
Cicero.^  Traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  ve^  early 
Latin  literature,  in  the  writings  of  Rnmus  imd 
others.  Some  even  went  the  length  of  supposing 
that  the  souls  became  stara  * The  bad  or  common 
souls  defiled  by  sin  were  still  relegated  to  Tartarus. 
Sometimes  the  soul  was  identifi^  with  the  m^’s 
genius,  which  was  sent  out  from  Juppiter  at  birth 
and  returned  to  him  at  death.* 

The  monumental  inscriptions  of  the  imperial 
age  of tenest  represent  death  as  etemed  sleep,  but 
many  times  it  is  intimated  that  this  perfect  rest  is 
a boon  dependent  on  a good  life. 

Litbraturk.— 'Information  on  this  subject  mav  b«  found  in 


LiTBiiATCRK.-— Ix^ormation  on  this  subject  zdav  be  found  in 
works  on  Greek  and  Roman  religion,  particularly  In  O.  Gmpjpa, 
QrUehUdu  Mythologie  und  RelxgwrugeschiehU,  2 vols.,  Mumcb, 
1897-1906 ; G.  Wissowa.  ReUgum  und  KuUum  dor  Romer^  do. 
1002,  >1912:  W.  Warde  Fowler,  Tho  Roman  Futvsali. 
London,  1899 ; also  many  artt.  in  Roscher,  especially  those  by 
H.  Steuding  on  * Manes  ’ and  ‘ Inferi  ’ ; others  In  Daremberg- 
Saglio,  espedally  that  by  J.  A.  Hild  on  ‘ Manes.*  Greek  and 
Roman  ideas  of  the  state  of  the  dead  are  treated  and  compared 
with  the  ideas  of  other  peoples  in  OB^.  J.  S.  Rsn). 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Hebrew).— The 
early  Hebrew  ideas  of  the  state  of  the  dead  are 
those  common  to  all  primitive  peoples.  Existence 
continues  after  death,  but  in  a shadowy,  dreamlike 
state  which  does  not  deserve  the  name  of  life. 
Most  of  these  early  ideas  are  illustrated  in  the 
story  of  the  calling  of  Samuel  by  the  witch  of 
Endor  (1  S 28).  The  dead  are  the  replica  of  their 
living  selves:  Samuel  appears  as  an  old  m^ 
covered  with  a cloak,  but  recogni^ble  by  Saul. 
They  keep  their  personal  characteristics : Samuel 
berates  ^ul  as  m life.  They  are  divine  beings 
(e^dAtm)  and  foreknow  the  future,  but  are  subject 
to  the  caU  of  human  spells.  They  are  ‘ disq^uiet^ 
by  being  brought  back  to  earth,  but  are  obliged  to 
oltoy  the  summons  of  the  necromancer. 

The  qualities  of  this  existence  were,  eo  far  m 
reveaJeu  by  the  literature,  conceived  mostly  in 
a negative  way.  No  one  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  life  after_ death.  A man  to  whom 
life  has  brought  suftering  may  be  pictured  as 
longing  for  the  refuge  of  death,  but  it  is  only  w a 
place  of  rest  from  the  unbearable  tortures  of  life 
(Job  8*®-  “*•  Pa  49^^-  “).  The  term  * life*  is  not 
used  of  their  existence.  The  dead  are  not  living, 
for  the  spirit  (rCoA),  which  is  the  principle  of  life 
criven  bv  God,  has  been  taken  from  them  and 
retumeu  to  God  (Ps  KH*®**,  Job  84'^,  Elc  12^). 
They  are  not,  then,  souls,  persons  (nwtoA)  m ^ 
true  sense.  In  the  late  c^es  H and  P (Lv  19* 
211.  n 22*,  Nu  6*  6^  9«*  ^®)  and  in  Hag  2“  nephssh 

is  used  of  the  dead,  but  in  most  of  the  pass^es 
the  reference  is  to  the  dead  body  which  de^es 
the  living  person,  not  to  the  de^  as  existing 
in  another  realm.  The  early  literature  hw  no 
special  name  for  the  dead,  but  the  Wisdom  liter^ 
ture  and  other  late  passages  use  repK&vm  (Job  ^®, 
Is  14*  26“,  Ps  88'S  Pr  2«  9“  21i*).  The  word  is 
from  a root  meaning  ‘ sunken,*  ‘ flaccid,*  ‘ power- 
less.* How  early  this  name  was  used  we  cannot 

1 A«  in  Sortmium  SapUmis,  8,  2k«c.  Disp.  L 76. 

a Ovid,  Retam.  xv.  840  ff. 

* MAcrobiui,  SaL  L 10, 16. 
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say,  but  the  idea  which  it  connotes  belongs  to 
primitive  thought  and  continued  as  long  as  the 
realm  of  the  dead  was  a factor  in  Hebrew  thought. 
The  dead  are  weak,  even  kings  having  lost  their 
power  (la  14*-”).  They  are  nowhere  represented 
as  able  to  bring  harm  to  the  living,  though  they 
may  give  useful  information  and  presumabw  add. 

The  early  Hebrew  writings  give  no  detsdled 
picture  of  the  state  after  death  to  correspond  with 
the  pictures  of  Muhammadanism,  Zoroastrianism, 
the  religion  of  Egypt,  or  mediseval  ChristUnity. 
The  conceptions  or  Greece  and  Home,  which  re- 
mained to  the  end  remarkably  nrimitive,  are  more 
vivid  and  pictorisd  than  the  Hebrew.  The  reason 
for  this  barrenness  is  not  lack  of  imagi^tion — 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  such  lack  of  ima^gina- 
tion— but  rather  the  fact  that  the  prophetic  influ- 
ence was  against  any  emphasis  on  the  life  sdter 
death.  Possibly,  had  the  prophetic  writers  felt 
free  to  record  all  phases  of  tne  popular  belief,  the 
meagre  outline  or  the  picture  might  have  been 
somewhat  filled  in.  It  is  probable  that  the  popular 
imagination  was  less  bsnren  than  the  literature 
womd  lead  us  to  think.  The  place  of  the  abode  of 
the  dead  was  called  Sheol.  Tne  origin  of  the  word 
is  uncertain ; it  possibly  means  * the  hollow  plax^,’ 

‘ the  pit,*  possioly  ‘ the  place  of  inquiry,*^  with 
reference  to  necromancy.^  It  is  beneath  the  earth 
(Gn  37»,  Pr  16**,  Job  11*,  Is  14»),  and  is  caUed  the 
pit  (Is  14“).  Like  most  primitive  races,  the 
Hebrews  attempted  no  sharp  distinction  between 
the  realm  of  the  dead  and  the  grave.  They 
brought  to  the  grave  offerings  for  the  aead.  wheth^ 
for  worship  or  for  sustenance.*  The  dead  dwell  in 
the  CTave,  out  sdso  in  Sheol  (Ezk  37“*-,  Gn  37**), 
while  sometimes  terms  are  used  which  imply  that 
Sheol  is  the  grave  (Is  14^^).  R.  H.  Chwles  holds 
that  Sheol  signifles  * all  the  graves  of  the  tribe  or 
nation  . . , united  in  one.*^  The  meaning  then 
expands  to  embrace  the  departed  of  all  nations, 
ana  so  Sheol  comes  to  be  the  common  home  of  the 
dead  of  all  nations  (Ezk  32*^*^  31““”).  L.  B. 
Paton  * holds  that  the  early  idea  of  the  dead  waa 
connected  only  with  the  tomb,  and  that  Sheol  was 
a Sumerian  conception  borrowed  by  the  Canaanites, 
and  from  them  by  the  Hebrews.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  very  common  to  And,  in  all  early 
thought,  the  grave  aind  the  realm  of  the  dead  con- 
fused. Soon  the  grave  loses  its  local  and  literal 
coimotation,  and  is  almost  a synonym  for  the  land 
of  the  dead.  Even  so,  in  Hebrew  thought,  to  die 
is  to  be  gathered  to  the  fathers,  even  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Abraham,  one  is  buried  far  from  the 
ancestral  tombs  (Gn  26*).  When  David  says  of  his 
son,  * I shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to 
me,*  he  does  not  have  the  grave  in  mind  (2  S 12**). 

The  reli^ous  aspect  of  the  state  after  death 
was  determined  by  a singulsur  belief : Jahweh  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dead.  In  Sheol  no  one 
praises  Jahweh  (Is  38'*).  Jahweh  is  the  God  of 
the  living,  not  of  the  dead.  A psalmist  reasons 
with  Jahweh,  * Why  will  you  kill  me  ? If  you  do, 
I cannot  praise  you,  and  you  will  lose  a worsnipper  * 
(Ps  6*).  it  was  one  of  tne  terrors  of  death  to  the 
devout  worshipper  of  Jahweh  that  he  would  be 
deprived  of  the  presence  of  God.  In  a late  Psalm 
the  writer  feels  so  confident  of  the  care  of  Jah-weh 
that  he  says,  ‘ If  I make  my  bed  in  Sheol,  behold, 
thou  art  there*  (Ps  139*) ; but  this  only  expresses 
an  extreme  faith  in  the  power  of  God  and  is  a 
poetic  rather  than  a creedm  statement.  Jahweh’s 
nlessing  was  concerned  with  this  life.  If  He 
* delivers  &om  Sheol,’  it  is  in  the  sense  of  keeping 

1 8m  art.  * SheoU'  In  Hebrew  and  Bnglith  Lexicon  th*  OT, 
ed.  F.  Brown,  S.  R.  Driver,  and  O.  A.  Briggs,  Oxford,  1906. 

s See  art.  AxcBaroa-woRSHip  arro  Ooi/r  or  ths  Dsad  (Hebrew). 

t A Critieal  MUt.  of  tAo  J>octrino  nf  a PxUut*  Lif»,  London, 
18W,  p.  83. 

4 * The  Hebrew  Idee  of  the  Future  Life,*  in  JBIT  xxxr. 


His  people  from  death  (Ps  30*  49'®  86'*,  Pr  23'*, 
Jon  Hos  13'y.  With  the  growing  conception  of 
the  power  of  Jahweh  in  the  universe,  it  Mcame 
more  difficult  to  think  of  even  Sheol  as  outside  His 
vision  and  authority.  Jahweh  controlled  aU  the 
worl<L  and  nothing  lay  beyond  His  ken.  In  the 
post-Exilic  writing  it  became  possible  to  say, 
without,  however,  carrying  the  statement  to  a 
logical  conclusion,  that  Sheol  lay  open  before 
Jcffiweh  (Job  26®,  Pr  16").  Even  the  eany  prophets 
had  used  such  figures  (Am  9*).  It  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  the  passages  the  writer  was  using  more 
than  a figure,  that  his  sense  of  the  permanent 
relation  or  God  to  man  pierced  the  veil  of  death 
with  a venture  of  faith.  It  could  not  be  that  God 
would  let  go  His  hold  for  good  or  ill  on  the  person 
of  man.  Some  have  seen  this  hope  in  Ps  16'^  17'*, 
but  these  passs^es  are  of  doubuul  import.  It  is 
more  likely  in  Ps  49'®.  Many  suppose  Job  19*®"** 
to  represent  such  a mood  of  faith,  out  it  may  show 
only  the  confidence  of  a final  vindication  on  earth. 
All  these  passages  point  the  way  to  a religionizing 
of  the  ancient  idea  of  Sheol.  If  the  dead  could  be 
conceived  as  still  standing  in  the  presence  of  God, 
not  cut  off  from  Him,  then  this  shadowry  existence 
would  be  filled  with  life,  and  the  dead  might 
become  living  souls,  whose  destiny  of  happiness  or 
unhappiness  would  be  the  result  of  good  or  evil  in 
their  ufe  on  eai*th.  The  growing  emphasis  on  the 
universal  power  of  God  pointed  the  way  to  this 
result,  but  it  never  was  attained.  The  deliberate 
suppression  by  the  prophetic  religion  of  attention 
to  the  state  after  death  worked  strongly  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Existence  in  Sheol  became 
less  and  less  real.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes 
leaves  the  impression  that  Sheol  hsid  come  to  be  so 
negative  that  it  was  practically  non-existent,  and 
that  death  was  thought  to  end  all.  Who  can  tell 
if  man  has  a different  future  from  the  beasts  (3”)  ? 
The  dust  returns  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
spirit,  the  principle  of  life,  returns  to  God  who 
gave  it  (127).  In  Hebrew  thought  the  primitivo 
conception  of  a shadowy  existence  after  death  was 
slowly  lost,  pinched  out  by  the  richer,  fuller  value 
of  a religion  which  had  to  do  with  life,  not  death. 

Another  primitive  quality  of  Sheol  was  its  non- 
morad  character.  It  was  not  a place  of  punishment 
or  reward.  There  were  no  compartments  for  good 
cmd  bad,  nor  could  the  imsatisfymg  character  of 
the  existence  after  death  be  alleviated  by  any  act 
of  righteousness  while  alive.  If  Jabweh  haid  no 
relation  with  Sheol,  He  would  of  course  neither 
punish  nor  reward  its  inhabitants.  B^s^  favour 
was  shown  by  keeping  the  righteous  from  it,  while 
allowing  the  wicked  to  be  swept  into  it  by  death 
(Ps  49'^).  Rewards  and  punishments  belong  to 
this  life.  But  what  of  those  who  do  not  receive 
their  due  rewards  and  punishments?  It  was  this 
ethical  problem  that  caused  a new  conception  of 
the  state  after  death  to  arise. 

The  tragedy  of  the  problem  of  suffering  in  the 
book  of  Job  lay  in  the  belief  that  there  was  no  life 
after  death  where  God  could  do  justice  to  the 
innocent  sufferer.  As  Hebrew  history  went  on, 
those  faithful  to  Jahweh  suffered  and^  sometimes 
died  for  the  preservation  of  the  national  faith. 
Would  Giod  give  them  no  recompense  ? Would  ^e 
triumphant  wicked  die  in  prosperity  and  God  bring 
upon  them  no  punishment  ? These  ethical  problems 
cried  to  heaven  for  solution,  if  the  Hebrews  were 
to  keep  faith  in  the  justice  of  their  God.  Under 
this  pressure  a new  factor,  the  resurrection,  was 
addea  to  the  picture  of  the  state  after  death.  Two 
influences  contributed  to  the  rise  of  the  belief  in 
the  resurrection.  One  was  the  hope  of  the  renewed 
nation.  The  theory  of  the  resurrection  furnished 
the  promise  that  the  Jews  who  had  laboured  for 
their  nation  would  be  brought  back  to  share  in 
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itB  fatnre  gW  The  other  wee  the  Hebrew 

paychologjr.  TIm  Gr^ka  thought  of  the  aoni  aa 
i^tnraily  immort^.  This  idea  was  borrowed  by 
the  Alexandnan-Jewish  writers.  It  aoDears  in 
Phiio,  in  the  Wiadom  of  Solomon  (3*-*),  and  also  in 
Josephus  ! ‘^uls  have  an  immortal  vigour  in 
them.’!  Blit  most  Jewish  thought  hSd  oon- 
sistently  .to  the  old  Hebrew  psychology.  Man 
was  a divmely  mvon  soul  in  a fiving  body.  Body 
soul  were necessary  to  constitute  life. 
Jew^  thought  had  not  yet  arrived  at  Paul’s 
subtlety  of  a spiritual  bo^  (1  Co  16»-«).  If  God 
was  to  give  Ufe  to  men,  He  must  restore  them  to 
e^Uy  bodies.  The  earliest  passage  reflecting 
the  thought  of  the  resurrection  belongs  perhaps  to 
the  4th  cent.  B.a  : ‘ dead  shall  live ; my  dead 
bodies  shall  arise  * (Is  26i»).  So  far  as  this  passage 
shows,  the  thought  of  the  resurrection  was  t.hATi 
^ited  to  righteous  IsraeUtes,  who  will  rise  in 
Palestme  and  share  in  the  glories  of  the  renewed 
nation.  The  only  other  OT  passage  which  oflfers  a 
hope  of  resurrection  is  Dn  12*,  ‘Many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake 
some  to  everlasting  life,  and  some  to  shame  and 
everlasting  contempt.*  Since  the  time  of  the 
former  passage  the  idea  had  grown.  It  had  come 
to  include  the  wicked  as  well  as  the  righteous ; but 
it  was  not  yet  universal.  Those  who  had  received 
due  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life  were  not 
to  be  brought  back  from  SheoL  The  resurrection 
was  a theory  for  satisfying  the  demand  for  justice. 
But  the  belief  in  resurrection  did  not  grow  up 
without  protest.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  spoke 
for  the  conse^ative  element  which  regarded  this 
new  speculation  as  an  unproved  hypothesis  that 
might  easily  displace  the  seme  balance  of  life.  He 
insisted  that  no  one  could  be  sure  of  any  reward 
after  death.  Existence  after  death  was  to  him 
entirely  negative  (3^*»  9*-«  12’J.  The  Sadduceea 
continued  the  conservative  tradition,  but  all  the 
other  schools  of  Jewish  thought  accepted  the  new 
theory  of  the  resurrection.  In  forming  a picture 
of  the  state  after  death,  there  was  some  attempt 
to  combine  the  now  theory  with  the  old  belief  m 
Sheol.  In  Enoch,  1-36,  Sheol  was  said  to  contain 
four  divisions : for  the  wicked  who  have  received 
due  punishment  in  this  life  and  will  not  be  raised  ; 
for  tne  wicked  who  will  be  raised  for  punishment 
in  the  day  of  judgment ; for  the  moderately 
righteous,  who  will  be  raised  for  their  reward ; and 
for  the  heroes  of  faith,  who  are  waiting  resurrection 
in  a paradise  of  bliss.  Gradually,  however,  the  belief 
in  resurrection  became  enlarg^  to  include  all  the 
dead.  Sheol  in  the  old  sense  tended  to  disappear, 
and  the  state  of  the  dead  tended  to  become  mmpi- 
ness  for  the  righteous  and  misery  for  the  wicked, 
while  waiting  for  the  resurrection.* 

Lxtbsatorb. — In  addition  to  tho  works  msntionsd  under  art. 
EsoHATOiiOOT,  see  C.  F.  Barney,  lanuVt  Hope  of  InvmortaXityt 
London,  1909 ; A.  Lodsj  La  Croyanee  d la  vu  future  et  le  cuUe 
dee  mortt  dame  VarMqyMi  xeraHile,  Paris,  1906  ; L.  B.  Paton, 
•The  Hebrew  Idea  of  the  Future  Lue,’  in  BW  xxxr.  (1910)  8-20, 


PP.  . , 

T7u  Religiotu  IdLeaa  of  the  Old  Testament,  London  and  New 
York,  1918,  pp.  91-101 ; H.  P.  Smith,  The  Reliffion  of  Israel, 
New  York  ai^  Edinbuiyh,  1914,  pp.  26-33,  289,  328-328 ; J.  P. 
Peters,  The  Beligion  of  the  Hwrvws,  New  York,  19^  pp.  446- 
468.  IBVING  F.  WOOD. 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Hindu).—!.  Vcdic. 
— ^The  chief  source  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
eschatology  of  the  Rigveda  is  a short  collection  of 
funeral  hymns  in  the  late  tenth  book  (xiv.-xviii.), 
composed  to  accompany  the  rite  of  burying  or 
cremating  the  body  of  the  dead.  The  latter  rite 
was  clearly  becommg  the  normal  form  of  disposal, 
1 Anl.  xvm.  i.  8. 

s For  the  resurrection  and  the  Messianic  time  see  artt. 
Esobatoloot,  { zo,  Blbst,  Abodb  op  tbs  (Semitic). 


the  fate  of  the  soul  had  oome  to  be  regarded  aa 
independent  of  the  mode  of  treatment  of  the  body  • 
those  burned  by  fire  and  those  not  so  burned  we 
alike  deemed  to  find  their  way  to  a heaven  in  the 
6^  presided  over  Iw  Yama,  the  first  of  mortals  to 
me,  tod  by  the  god  Varuna.  In  this  new  abode 
^e  deto  ^ man  retains  his  full  personal  identity : 
hM  spirit  is  umted  with  a body,  a sublimated  form 
of  to  earthly  frame;  and  the  future  life  is  a 
glorified  edition  of  the  life  on  earth.  Yama.  with 
the  gods  and  the  fathers,  sits  under  a tree  rich  in 
milage,  while  the  flute  sounds  and  songs  are  sung.^ 
u f'he  worsMpper  in  the  heaven  where 

^ everlasting,  where  all  desires  are 

fulnllec^  and  every  kina  of  pleasure  abounds.* 
The  spirits  abiding  in  heaven  are  distinct  from, 
but  m the  closest  unity  with,  the  gods ; they  come 
in  thousands  on  India  s car  to  share  the  ouerings 
of  jnen ; • some  drink  the  soma,  others  honey  or 
melted  butter.^  But  in  addition  to  offerings  the 
d^d  profit  by  their  sacrifices  and  their  gifts  to  the 
priests  {i^idpUrta)  while  on  earth,  for  in  some 
manner  they  are  united  with  them  in  the  new 
life.®  Their  descendants  implore  their  favour, 
deprecate  their  anger  for  any  sin  committea 
against  them,  and  entreat  them  to  bestow  b^ns, 
especially  that  of  offspring — ^whioh  may  be  a faint 
trace  of  a l^Iief,  long  anterior  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  that  the  ancestor  is  in  some  sense 
reborn  in  the  infant  which  he  is  asked  to  bestow. 
As  there  are  families  in  earth,  so  in  the  sW  there 
are  families — the  Angirases,  the  Vasijthas,  Bhpgus, 
Atharvans,  Navagvas,  Vairapas,  etc.  * 

Those  who  attam  to  the  heaven  ajre  specified  in 
a late  hymn ; ® they  comprise  the  warriors  who  lose 
their  life  in  battle,  the  bes towers  of  a thousand- 
fold largesse  to  the  priests,  the  sckges  of  a thousand 
songs  and^  performers  of  penance — in  other  words, 
the  warriors,  the  rich  men  of  the  clan,  and  the 
priests  themselves,  who  naturally  enough  have  de- 
picted a h^ven  which  is  more  in  keeping  with 
their  vocations  than  with  those  of  warriors.  But 
there  Is  no  indication  in  the  Samhita  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  boon  of  heaven  is  allotted  by  the  gods 
who  are  implored  to  accord  it.  Yama  is  not  a 
mdge  of  men’s  deeds;  and,  though  be  has  two 
fierce  don,  with  four  eyes  and  wide  nostrils,  past 
whom  the  dead  man  has  to  go  on  his  way  to 
Yama’s  abode,  their  function  seems  to  be  that  of 
messengers  who  bear  to  mortals  the  summons  of 
death  rather  than  of  powers  which  discriminate 
the  good  and  the  evil.  The  nant  of  heaven  must 
therefore  be  deemed  an  act  of  free  grace  bestowed 
by  the  gods  on  their  worshippers  rather  thAn  a 
reward  tojudioa^  by  a judge  of  souls.  The  fate 
of  those  who  failed  to  achieve  such  a boon  may 
then  have  been,  as  R.  Roth  ^ held,  mere  annihila- 
tion, with  which  would  aiccord  the  stress  laid  by 
the  Rigveda  on  length  of  life  as  the  great  aim  of 
man.  But  we  hear  also  ® of  a deep  abyss  mode  for 
those  who  are  false,  like  women  who  are  unfaithful 
to  their  husbands ; a hymn  * against  demons  con- 
signs to  an  abode  under  the  three  earths  the  one  who 
plots  gainst  the  singer,  and  there  are  references  to 
the  wicked  being  consigned  either  to  a pit  {karta) 
or  to  the  lowest  darkness,^  which  may  be  into- 
preted  as  allusions  to  a place  of  punishment. 

Of  other  fates  of  the  dead  there  is  no  direct 
proof  in  the  Rigveda,  It  is  a plausible  conjecture 
that  in  the  seers  who  guard  tlie  sun^  we  are  to 
1 X-  cxxxv.  1,  7.  * DC.  cxliL  7 fl. 

4 X.  XV.  10.  * X.  cllv.  1. 

^x.  xiv.  8.  This  U not  to  be  interpreted  in  any  myitlc 
fashion ; as  the  dead  man  is  united  with  a body,  so  he  needs  the 
victims  he  sacriOced  and  the  cows  he  bestowed  on  the  priests 
In  his  life  in  the  world  to  come. 

« X.  cliv.  TJAGSUL  [1863)  346. 

« rv.  V.  6.  • VI.  civ. 

10  nc.  ixxUl.  8.  n X.  cliL  4. 

n X.  cvlL  7,  cllv.  6. 
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recognize  an  allnaion  to  the  idea  that  the  staurs  are 
the  souls  of  the  holy  dead— a conception  natural 
enough  when  the  sun,  himself  a god,  is  conceived 
as  the  home  of  the  fathers.  Of  greater  interest 
are  those  allusions  which  connect  the  dead  more 
closely  with  the  earth.  We  hear  of  the  fathers  as 
divided  into  the  uppermost  (those  of  the  skv),  the 
midmost  (those  oi  the  air),  and  those  who  are 
among  the  abodes  of  men.^  The  distinction 
between  the  way  of  the  fathers  and  that  of  the 
gods  * may  reflect  a contrast  between  the  fathers’ 
abode  on  earth  and  that  of  the  sods  in  the  sW. 
The  eye  of  the  dead  man  is  bidaen  to  ^o  to  the 
sun  and  his  breath  to  the  wind,  and  he  is  invited 
to  go  to  the  sky,  the  earth,  or  the  waters,  and  to 
enter  into  the  plants  with  all  his  members.*  In 
the  ritual  of  burial  the  earth  is  conceived  as 
according  the  dead  a resting-place.^  Yama,  first 
of  men  to  die,  is  described  as  proceeding  along  the 
mighty  pravatah  * — a term  which  suggests  a 
journey  to  the  limits  of  earth  rather  than  an 
ascent  to  the  sky.  In  these  pass^es  we  may 
doubtless  see  relics  of  the  older  belief  which  tied 
the  roirit  closely  to  its  former  abode  on  earth,  but 
the  Migveda  throws  no  light  on  the  ideals  which 
promoted  the  setting  in  the  sky  of  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  If  it  was  an  outcome  of  the 
practice  of  cremation,  the  connexion  between 
the  two  ideas  had  di^pneared  in  the  Ri^edic 
period,  which  sets  the  dead  in  the  heaven,  whether 
cremated  or  not ; and  it  is  not  Impossible  that  the 
fathers  were  gradually  elevated  to  the  sky  because 
of  their  assimilation  with  the  gods  in  power  and 
attributes,  and  that  cremation  was  adopted  after 
the  belief  in  the  heavenly  abode  of  the  soul  had 
come  into  being  as  harmonizing  well  with  that 
conception. 

The  later  Samhitda  and  the  Br&hmanaa  render 
more  definite  the  description  of  heaven  and  heU. 
The  AtJuiroaveda  lays  stress  on  the  reunion  of  the 
dead  with  his  wife  and  children,*  and  promises 
him  abundance  of  sexual  enjoyment,^  as  well  as 
freedom  from  the  exactions  of  temporal  super iora* 
The  &(Uap<xtha  Brdhma/Mt  explams  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  nature  of  the  sacrifices  which  a 
man  offers  on  earth,  in  heaven  he  is  freed  from  the 
necessity  of  eating : the  mere  offerer  of  the  agni- 
hotra  must  eat  night  and  morning,  but  the  piler 
of  the  fire-altar  can  exist  for  a hundred  years  of 
unalloyed  bliss  without  nutriment.*  The  delights 
of  heaven  are  a thousand  times  those  of  the 
happiest  of  mortal  men.^*  Great  stress  is  laid  on 
reoirth  in  the  next  world  with  perfect  members 
{tarvotanvik  8Q.hgaK\  and  for  this  the  most  careful 
collection  of  the  bones  of  the  dead  man  is  necessary 
on  earth,  so  that  the  theft  of  the  lx>ne8  is  a most 
severe  punishment.  Between  men  and  the  gods 
there  is  established  the  essential  distinction  that 
the  former  must  lav  aside  their  earthly  bodies  to 
attain  immortality.^  Immortal!^  is  essentially  a 
second  birth, ^ and  its  character  is  determined  by 
man’s  deeds  on  earth, and  diverse  ways  of  sifting 
the  good  and  bad  are  laid  down : after  death  the 
man  must  pass  between  two  fires  which  consume 
the  evil  and  permit  the  good  to  pass  on,  or  he  is 
weighed  in  a balance  — perhaps  a conception 
borrowed  from  the  balance  ordeal  of  ordinary  nfe.“ 
But  the  heaven  which  is  attained  is  no  longer 
necessarily  the  abode  of  Yama.  A contrast  is 
drawn  between  the  world  of  heaven  and  that  of 
the  fathers,  the  entrance  to  the  former  being  in 

lx.  XT.  If.  *X.XVliLl. 

• X.  xvi.  8.  4 X.  xvliL  lOff. 

» x.  xiv.  1.  « XU-  iiL  17. 

» IV.  xxiv.  2.  am.  xxix.  8. 

» X.  V.  1,  4.  10  XIV.  vlL  1,  82. 

u XL  vL  8, 11,  XIV.  vL  9,  28.  W x.  iv.  8,  B. 

M XL  iL  1,  1-  14  VI.  iL  2,  27. 

10  XL  IL  7,  88 ; ct  art.  Oldsal  (Hindu),  voL  ix.  p.  628 1 


the  north-east,  while  that  to  the  latter  is  in  the 
south-east.^  The  due  performance  of  rites  leads  to 
the  performer  attaining  union  and  identity  of 
world  with  the  god  in  q^uestion,  Agni,  Aditya, 
Yaruna,  Indra,  or  Bralimft;*  smd  in  unequivocal 
terms  the  souls  of  the  dead  are  declared  to  be 
stars.* 

Hell  now  attains  definite  form : the  oppressor  of 
the  Brfthman  sits  amid  streams  of  bloc^  chewing 
hair,*  and  the  world  of  hell  {n&rakaloka)  is  de- 
finitely promised  to  the  miscreant  who  refuses  to 
give  a priest  the  cow  for  which  he  asks.®  The 
vision  OI  Bhfgu  recorded  in  the  Satapatha  Brdh- 
preserves  in  a priestly  form’  a conception 
of  hell  as  a place  of  retribution  in  which  men  are 
repaid  by  their  victims  the  same  tortures  as  they 
inflicted  on  them  in  life,  and  the  Kaup^taki 
BrOhmoflux  reinforces  the  same  view.®  But  com- 
paratively little  prominence  is  given  to  hell  in  the 
Brdhmaiuis  ; there  appears  a more  serious  concep- 
tion, ^at  of  repeated  death  in  the  next  world,  an 
idea  of  peculiar  horror  to  the  Vedic  Indian,  whose 
cMef  prayer  was  for  length  of  days  in  this  world 
and  freedom  from  death  (amrta)  in  the  world  to 
come.  But  this  conception,  that  of  punarmfiyu^ 
appears  only  in  the  lat^t  of  the  ^6at  Br&hmanas, 
the  last  booK  of  the  Aitareya,  the  satapatha  and 
the  Kav4itakit  and  it  is  not  without  importance 
that  these  are  also  the  works  which  present  hell 
as  a place  of  retribution,  rebirth  and  hell  alike 
appearing  as  the  penalty  for  ignorance  of  ritual, 
not  as  punishment  for  moral  wrongdoing. 

In  the  Upawi^adst  though  not  in  tne  earliest 
portions  of  tiiem,  the  decisive  step  is  taken  of 
transferring  the  r^irth  to  earth,  which  is  fore- 
shadowed in  the  satapatha  Brdhmarux^  and  of 
making  the  fate  of  man  depend  on  his  metaphysical 
kmowl^ge  and  his  conduct.  The  new  ideas 
necessitated  a substantial  revision  of  the  old 
eschatology:  the  distinction  between  the  way  of 
the  fathers  and  tdiat  of  the  gods  was  adopted,  and 
the  oldest  text  which  adopts  the  full  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  the  Brhaddromyaka  XJpaniqad,^ 
distinguishes  between  the  man  who  attains  through 
true  knowledge  the  way  of  the  gods,  to  be  merged 
ultimately  in  Brahman,  the  man  whose  good  works 
entitle  Him  to  proceed  on  the  way  of  ^e  fathers 
to  the  moon,  there  to  enjoy  recompense  for  his 
works,  and  then  to  return  to  earth  in  a human 
form,  and  the  wicked  for  whom  the  third  place  is 
reserved  and  who  are  fated  to  be  reborn  as  inferior 
animals.  An  important  change  is  made  in  ^e 
scheme  by  the  Chhdndogya  Upani^ad,^^  which 
distinguisnes  between  two  classes  of  those  who 
go  to  the  moon — those  of  good  conduct  who  are 
reborn  as  men,  and  those  of  abominable  conduct 
who  axe  reborn  as  dogs,  pigs,  or  out-castes — but 
which  illogically  retains  ^e  third  place,  though 
the  distinction  between  the  two  sets  of  those  who 
go  to  the  moon  has  robbed  that  category  of  its 
validity.  The  Kau^aki  Upani^ad,  apparently  in 
an  effort  at  greater  system,  sends  even  those  with 
the  saving  knowledge  to  the  moon,  whence  they 
proceed  filter  examination  as  to  their  knowledge 
to  Brahmft,  while  the  others  return  from  the  moon 
for  rebirth  according  to  their  merits.  The 
prominence  of  the  moon  in  these  views  is  re- 
markable, and  is  brought  into  combination  with 
the  clearly  popular  idea  that  the  waxing  and 

1 VI.  vi.  2.  4,  xm.  vilL  1.  6. 

9 n.  vi  4.  8,  XL  iv.  4.  2,  V.  6,  vL  2.  2 ; Aitareya  Brdhirwis^ 
lii.  M ; TaiUtriya  BrOhmaya,  m.  x.  9, 11.  6. 

® Satapat?ia  Brdhmapa,  vl  v.  4.  8 ; TaitHriya  SarjihUA,  v. 
Iv.  1.  8. 

< Atharoaveda,  v.  xix. 

6 Tb.  xn.  iv.  86.  N&raka  occurs  also  in  Jaiminlya  Brdhmaifa, 
1.  825,  whore  three  heavens  and  three  hells  are  alluded  to. 

•xL  vi.  Iff. 

7 Of.  A.  Weber,  ZDM9  ix.  [1856]  28711. 

8 XI.  8.  « vL  2 10  V.  la 
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waning  of  the  moon  is  connected  with  the  move- 

ments of  the  souls,  as  they  ascend  to  it  or  descend 
from  it.  But  beside  this  complicated  system, 
which  endeavours  to  unite  the  popular  b^ief  in 
heaven  and  hell  with  the  new  fai&  of  transmigra- 
tion, there  remains  the  simpler  view  that  rebirth 
on  earth  is  the  fate  of  the  soul,  and  occasionally 
there  is  enunciated  the  doctrine  that  for  tie 
possessor  of  true  knowledge  there  is  no  rebirth,  no 
reward  in  heaven  or  punishment  in  hell  to  face, 
but  that  by  reason  of  tnis  Imowledge  he  is  merged 
after  death  in  the  absolute  spirit. 

In  the  Chfhya’  and  the  jOharma-SHtras,  which 
deal  with  the  domestic  and  legal  rules  prevailing 
at  the  end  of  the  Vedic  period,  the  new  cmotrine  m 
trsmsmigiation  appears  side  by  side  with,  and 
united  with,  the  simpler  view  of  heaven  and  hell, 
while  a new  element  appears  in  the  conception 
that  all  creation,  including  heaven,  is  periodically 
destroyed.  Thus  Apastamba^  holds  that  the 
fathers  exist  in  heaven  until  the  end  of  a world- 
order,  that  after  this  destruction  they  exist  again 
there  as  the  cause  of  seed,  that  immort^ity 
consists  in  rebirth  in  the  person  of  one’s  son,  and 
that  the  wicked  are  extingT:^hedi  More  important 
than  these  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  fate  of 
the  dead,  which  vary  from  Sutra  to  Sutra,  are  the 
ritual  prescriptions  for  the  tendance  and  worship 
of  the  dead,  which  in  substance  are  doubtless  older 
than  the  more  elaborate  ritual  of  the  Bigveda, 
The  dead  are  the  recipients  of  many  offerings, 
specially  each  month  at  the  new  moon,  and  these 
onerings  are  deposited  in  shallow  pits,  to  which 
they  are  deemed  to  come  in  order  to  extract  the 
heat  from  the  food  offered  to  them.  After  they 
have  eaten,  they  are  bidden  to  depart,  and  to 
return  in  a month’s  time  bearing  with  them 
ofEspring.*  But  a clear  distinction  is  made  between 
the  newly  dead  and  those  who  have  died  before. 
The  great-grandfather,  grandfather,  and  father  are 
normally  alone  invoked  W name,  but,  for  a period 
usuaUy  fixed  at  a year  after  death,  a spedaf  offer- 
ing is  made  to  the  dead  man,  and  he  is  not  included 
with  his  ancestors  ; at  the  end  of  this  offering  his 
spirit  is  not  dismissed,  but  merely  bidden  to  be  at 
peace  • — a clear  indication  that  for  this  period  the 
spirit  was  supposed  to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  its  former  cCbode.  Originally  perhaps  this  belief 
may  have  stood  in  relatmn  with  the  practice  of  a 
provisional  followed  by  a final  interment  of  the 
bones,  but  the  connexion  is  not  recognixed  by  any 
Vedic  text.  To  this  view  may  be  referred  the 
allusion  in  the  JRigveda  to  the  fathers  who  are  on 
earth  : the  Taittiriya  Sariihitd*  threatens  him  who 
wounds  a Brfihman  with  exclusion  from  the  world 
of  the  fathers  for  as  many  years  as  the  Br&hman’s 
blood  wets  grains  of  scmd ; and,  in  contrast  to  the 
prev^ing  view  of  the  fathers  as  dwelling  in  Ught, 
the  Satapatha  BrdhmaM  * and  the  Ka^ha  Upani- 
9ad^  see  in  the  world  of  the  fathers  an  abc^e  of 
dreams.  The  same  ErdhTna/M"^  speaks  of  the 
fathers  as  creeping  about  the  roots  of  the  trees — 
apparently  a relic  of  the  belief  that  the  soul  of  the 
dead  clung  to  the  tree  under  which  its  bones  were 
buried  or  which  served  to  supply  its  coffin.*  Two 
Sutra  passages  may  be  adduct  for  the  view  that 
the  dead  might  pass  into  an  animal  form,  apart 
from  transmigration  proper.  When  the  bones  were 
collected  for  nnal  interment,  if  they  could  not  be 
found,  a garment  might  be  spread  out,  and  the 

1 n.  ix.  281. 

s Hiranyak^H  Grhya-Sutra,  n,  zUL  2. 

s Sdfikhdyana  Chr^Vd-S&tra,  xv.  li.  6. 

« n.  vL  10.  2.  0 xn.  iz.  2.  2.  « vi.  6. 

7 xm.  viii.  1.  20. 

s The  practice  In  the  marriage  ritual  by  which  etepping  on  the 
threehold  is  avoided  may  be  due  to  the  belief  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  onoe  buried  under  the  threshold,  have  their  abode 
there  (of.  M.  T^ntendta,  Dot  attindi$ohe  Hoohxsittrituell, 
Vienna,  1802,  p.  72). 


dead  invoked ; if  any  animal  then  alighted  on  the 
garment,  it  was  deemed  to  represent  the  dead ; * 
and  Baudhftyana*  declares  that  the  fathers  go 
about  in  the  semblance  of  birds. 

2.  Post- Vedic. — In  the  post- Vedic  literature, 
whether  Brfihmanical,  Buddnist,  or  Jain,  none  of 
which  can  in  its  present  form  be  dated  with  any 
certainty  or  probability  earlier  than  200  B.C.,  the 
ideas  regarding  the  state  of  the  dead  which  are 
developed  in  the  Vedic  period  are  further  elaborated, 
but  without  the  addition  of  any  conception  of 
importance,  and  vrithout  any  gn^eater  success  in 
the  effort  to  combine  the  older  beliefs  with  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration.  Nothing  shows  more 
^nvincingly  the  persistence  of  the  popular  belief 
in  heaven  than  the  dominant  infiuence  which  it 
exercised  on  philosophical  belief.  The  Upani^ads 
t^d  on  the  wnole  to  teach  the  doctrine  of  annihila- 
tion of  personal!^  for  the  possessor  of  true  know- 
ledge, but  the  VeddrUa-Sutra  • clearly  rejects  this 
view  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that  the  sage  attains 
a future  of  unlimited  power  and  bliss,  inferior  to 
the  Lord  only  in  not  having  the  capacity  of  creat- 
ing and  mamtaining  the  world,  and  this  view, 
though  rejected  by  Sankara  in  his  esoteric  doctrine, 
is  accepted  as  vahd  by  R&mfinuja  and  by  the  sects 
of  Vai^navas  who  follow  the  main  lines  of  his 
ghUosopny;  a similar  view  is  held  also  by  the 
Saivas.  Buddhism,  which  equally  in  its  logical 
theory  regards  annihilation  as  the  reward  of  en- 
lightenment, admits  for  ordina^  purposes  the 
existence  of  heaven,  and  the  Mahfty&na  school 
exalts  the  attainment  of  heaven  to  the  highest 
hope  of  man,  depicting  its  joys  in  such  works  as 
the  Kdraruiavyilha  and  the  SuJchdvatlvyuha  in 
the  most  exaggerated  terms.  Jainism  similarly 
imagines  in  elaborate  detail  a complicated  system 
of  heavens  for  beings  of  diverse  merits.  The  same 
tendency  is  seen  in  the  epic  : a scale  of  heavens  is 
gradually  evolved ; the  heaven  of  Brahmfi  is  placed 
above  the  lower  heavens,  but  even  it  is  not  a final 
abiding-place,  and  the  heaven  of  Vi^nu  is  super- 
impost  upon  it  as  the  place  where  there  is  no 
change,  and  where  the  sage  is  exempt  from  the 
departure  from  the  lower  havens  entailed  by  the 
periodical  destruction  of  existence.'*  The  number 
of  heavens  is  now  unlimited,  for  each  deity  has  his 
special  world ; many  of  them  are  descxibt  in  the 
Svargakhaiyt^  of  the  Padma  Pur&i^  and  most 
Pur&ryia  contain  some  mention  of  them. 

Pai^lel  with  the  multiplication  of  heavens  is 
the  multiplication  of  hells.  The  M&rkand^ya 
Pur&iui  enumerates  seven,  and  the  Jains  have  amo 
a list  of  that  sacred  Indian  number.  Multiples  of 
seven  are  also  known,  21  (which  is  given  by  Mann) 
being  a sp^al  favoniite,  while  there  is  preference 
with  the  Buddhists  for  eight  and  its  mmtiples  in 
reckoning  hells,  the  number  of  which  later  is 
increased  indefinitely.  In  the  description  of  their 
horrors  fancy  runs  not,  as  in  the  long  enumeration 
in  the  Mdrl^ndeya  Pur&M,*  and  in  the  later  art 
it  is  plain  that  the  Indian  conceptions  were  in- 
fluence by  Christian  legend  and  art.  It  is  possible 
that  an  early  example  of  snob  influence*  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  legend  of  the  visit  of  King  Vipa^hit  to 
hell,  which  he  refuses  to  leave  until  the  pams  of 
the  inmates  are  removed,  as  recounted  in  that 
Pwr&aa?  A somewhat  similar  tale  is  recounted 
also  in  the  Padma  Pur&na  of  King  Janaka  and  in 
the  Kdran^vyuTiXi  of  AvaloldteSvara,  and  there 
is  much  earlier  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the 
legend  of  the  visit  of  Christ  to  hell.  With  the 
development  of  the  hell  as  a place  of  punishment, 
the  necessity  of  providing  some  means  of  allocating 

1 Kaukika-Sutra,  Izzziil.  22  f. 

a J>?iarma-Siltra,  n.  zlv.  ®.  10.  • iv.  !▼. 

^ Jitxhdbhdmta.  DO.  oobcL  a x.  ff. 

« See  P.  B,  Cowell.  J^/*A  vt  [18761  222  ff.  ^rr. 
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heaven  or  hell  to  the  soul  is  felt,  and  in  the 
Tv/rdLiyu  Chitragnpta  appears  as  the  recorder  of 
the  deeds  of  men  and  Yama  as  a judge  who  sends 
them  to  heaven  or  hell  according  to  tneir  deserts.^ 
Bat  Yama  tends  to  sink  from  his  rank,  and  to 
become  merely  the  lord  of  one  of  the  hells,  and  the 
prevailing  view  is  that  heaven  is  essentially  the 
result  of  divine  grace,  whether  or  not  evoked  by 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  recipient  of  the  boon. 
Similarly,  while  the  fate  of  the  dead  in  theory 
depends  on  their  own  deeds,  in  practice  it  is  re- 
garded as  dependent  also  on  the  actions  of  their 
descendants.  An  epic  legend  tells  how  Agastya 
saw  his  ancestors  hanging  head  downwards  in  a 
hole  called  hell,  because  of  his  failure  to  beget 
sons,  and  Uie  utmost  stress  is  laid  throughout  tne 
literature  on  the  necessity  of  the  due  performance 
of  the  fun«^  rites,  and  of  the  offerings,  generically 
entitled  irdddhas,  r^uisite  to  secure  the  welfare  of 
the  departed  souL  These  offerings  not  only  serve 
to  provide  the  spirit,  disembodied  in  the  process  of 
creation,  with  a celestial  body,  but  also  avail  to 
raise  him  from  one  stage  of  existence  to  another ; 
the  ndr&ycauxbali  is  especially  commended  in  many 
texts  as  a means  of  securing  the  advancement  of 
the  dead  to  the  Vaikuntha  heaven.  The  closeness 
of  the  dead  to  the  living  is  seen  in  the  daily  offerings 
of  food  which  are  made  to  them ; they  are  also  fed 
specially  at  every  occsision  of  family  rejoicing,  and 
with  special  solemnity  before  a marriage — a clear 
trace  of  their  abiding  concern  with  the  continuance 
of  the  race. 

Practically  new  in  the  literature  of  this  period  is 
the  recognition  of  the  spirit  of  the  dead  as  a ghost 
^peering  on  earth  in  close  contact  with  man. 
Ine  absence  of  such  accounts  in  the  earlier  texts 
may  reasonably  be  ascribed  to  the  character  of  the 
Vedio  literature,  for  the  distinction  between  the 
recently  dead  and  the  ancient  fathers  in  the  SUtraSf 
and  the  whole  nature  of  the  ritucJ,  suggest  clearly 
that  there  was  nothing  strsmge  in  the  idea  of  the 

Sresence  of  the  dead  in  the  vicinity  of  human 
wellings.  The  regularity  of  such  presence  is 
emphasized  in  the  Buddhist  Peta-vatthu,  which 
reveals  ghosts  entering  into  conversation  with 
men,  lundng  about  houses  and  at  cross-roads  (a 
favourite  place  of  burial  and  the  resort  of  spirits), 
as  wandermg  about  unhappy,  clothed  only  in  their 
own  hair,  tormented  by  neat  whidi  neituer  wind, 
water,  nor  shadow  c€ui  alleviate,  unable  to  find  any- 
thing to  drink  even  in  the  midst  of  the  Ganges, 
whi^  turns  to  blood  as  they  seek  to  swallow  its 
water.  The  influence  of  the  doctrine  of  trans- 
migration is,  however,  obvious,  as  the  dead  often 
dedare  that  they  are  fated  to  die  again  in  a brief 
period  and  then  to  go  to  one  hell  or  other.  This 
oelief  in  ghosts  is  universal  in  the  later  literature  : 
the  Divydvodana *  * tells  of  a ghost  city,  the  Jataka  » 
of  an  island  inhabited  by  female  ghosts;  and  a 
famous  scene  in  the  MoZatvm&dhava  of  Bhavabhtlti 
describes  a common  theme,  the  presence  of  count- 
less ghosts  at  the  place  of  the  burning  of  the  dead. 
A more  poetic  use  of  the  same  idea  is  seen  in  the 
j^Uradariana  scene  in  the  MaTidbh/lrata*  where 
vyftsa  by^his  magic  power  summons  up  before  the 
eyes  of  l>hptarfi$tra  and  G&ndhftri  the  spirits  of 
those  who  fought  in  the  great  battle.  In  modem 
tales  stress  is  laid  on  untimely  and  violent  death 
as  a frequent  source  of  the  wandering  of  the  rest- 
less spirit.  Thus  a legend  in  the  late  Garuda 
Pv/rdT^  tells  of  a robber  whom  a tiger  killed  and 
who  in  consequence  wandered  about  as  a ghost 
until  a ciow  dropped  his  bones  in  the  Ganges,  when 
the  sanctifying  power  of  its  waters  transferred  his 
soul  to  heaven.  The  idea  is  doubtless  primitive, 

1 H.  H.  Wilson,  TK§  Vithnu  J^urdna,  ed.  F.  Hsil,  London, 
18S4— 1877,  ii.  21A. 

* P.  7.  • Iv,  2.  4 XT.  xxiz.— xxxvi. 


though  not  expressly  recorded  in  the  earlier  texts, 
save  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice 
in  Baudh&yana  ^ that  the  spirit  of  an  embryo 
becomes  a blood-sucker,  and  from  the  bitterness 
against  the  slayer  of  embryos  which  is  recorded  as 
early  as  the  Samhitds  of  the  Yajurveda  and  may 
be  ascribed  to  tiie  resentment  felt  against  a person 
who  lets  loose  on  the  world  so  uneasy  a spirit. 

In  the  Vedic  period  very  little  stress  is  laid  on 
the  dangerous  side  of  tne  dead.  The  Pigvtda 
indeed  ^precates  the  anger  of  the  ancestors  for 
sin  committed  against  tnem ; * the  fathers  are 
entreated  to  defeat  the  enemy  of  their  descendants ; 
and  reference  is  made  in  the  Athcurvaveda  * to  flends 
who  creep  in  among  the  fathers,  assuming  the 
likeness  of  kinsmen,  which  xnay  point  to  the 
spirits  of  the  unfriendly  dead,  fiut,  even  if,  as 
is  possible,  in  the  rdk^asas  and  piidcfuis  of  the 
BrdhmoLTUM  and  the  later  SavnkUds  we  may  see 
spirits  of  the  hostile  dead,  converted  into  demons, 
it  is  at  least  plain  that  the  consciousness  of  such 
an  origin  was  not  normally  present  in  the  Vedic 
period.  The  later  literature  freely  recogni^ 
friendly  spirits  of  the  dead,  which  give  good  ^vice 
to  men,  and  regards  the  ancestors  as  able  and 
willing  to  aid,  out  it  also  lays  stress  on  the 
malevolent  tendencies  of  hostile  spirits,  and  is 
especially  prone  to  attribute  to  their  agency  the 
workings  of  disease,  which,  by  perhaps  an  earlier 
stage  of  thought,  are  directly  made  personal  powers 
in  tne  Atharvavtda. 

In  this  prominence  of  the  idea  of  the  hostility 
of  the  dead  it  is  possible  to  see  the  result  of 
the  gradusd  Hindui^tion  of  the  Indo-Aryan  re- 
ligion. The  belief  in  the  sending  of  diseases  by 
smrits  of  the  dead  is  widely  present  among 
aboriginal  tribes,*  but  in  itself  it  is  too  easily 
explainable  as  a naturaJ  development  to  be  avail- 
able as  a proof  of  borrowing.  Among  the  primi- 
tive tribes,  apparently  without  Hindu  influence, 
^sterns  of  beuef  as  to  the  state  of  the  dead  have 
aeveloped  themselves  which  have  often  a somewhat 
striking  similarity  to  those  produced  by  Hinduism. 
The  Xhands  have  a god  of  judgment  wno  dwells  on 
a high  rock  surrounaed  by  a black  river,  and  the 
souls  of  the  dead  climb  up  the  rock  with  much 
effort  to  await  his  decision.  The  good  are  ac- 
corded life  in  the  sun,  or  are  reborn  in  the  tribe, 
the  priests  having  the  power  to  reveal  in  each  case 
who  is  reincarnated  in  the  newborn  child,  and  the 
wicked  are  reborn  as  diseased  and  endure  mis- 
fortune, or,  if  very  wicked,  suffer  ajoinihilation. 
The  Oraons  are  less  advanced,  for  they  do  not 
accept  the  belief  in  a life  in  heaven ; unfortunate 
people  survive  death  as  unhappy  ghosts ; a man 
eaten  by  a tiger  comes  again  to  life  as  a tiger,  but 
the  ordinary  man  suffers  annihilation.  There  are 
also  traces  of  the  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
can  pass  directly  into  an  animal — a belief  which 
may  nave  had  a share  in  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration. 

LmaATOKB. — For  the  Vedic  period  the  most  important  works 
are  J.  Muir,  OrigituU  Sanihrit  Texts,  London,  1884; 
H.  Zimmer,  Altindisehes  Lehen,  Berlin,  1879  ; H.  Oldenberg-, 
Die  Religion  dee  Ve^,  do.  1894 ; W.  CaJand,  Altindisoher 
A hnencuU,  Leyden,  1898.  Die  otUindisehen  Todte^v-  und  Bestat- 
tungsgebr&ueke,  Amsterdam,  1896;  A.  A.  Macdonell,  Vedic 
Mythology  (^01  AP  iU.  la),  Strasaburg,  1897 ; A.  HUlebrandt, 
Vedisehe  Mythologie,  8 vole.,  Breslau,  1891-1902,  Vedieohe 
Opfer  und  Zauber  i^QIAP  ilL  2),  Straasburg,  1897 ; S.  LAvi, 
La  Doctrine  du  eaerifioe  dans  les  Brdhmanas,  Paris,  1898; 
A.  M.  Boyer,  JA  tx.  x^.  [1901]  461-490;  M.  Bloomfield, 
The  Religion  of  the  Veda,  New  York  and  London,  1908; 
P.  Deussen,  The  Philosophy  of  the  Upanxshads,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh,  1906.  For  Buddhism  see  H.  Oldenberg,  Buadhafi, 
Berlin,  1906 ; T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  Buddhism,  its  History  and 
Literature,  New  York  and  London,  1896;  E.  WindUch, 

1 See  A.  Lndwig,  Der  Rigveda,  Prague,  1876-88,  r.  42L 

* X.  XV.  6.  3 xvin.  ll.  28. 

4 See  J.  M.  Oamphell,  I A xxiii.  [18941 877 1,  and  art.  OtssASi 
AHD  MxDionne  (Introductory  and  Primitiya). 
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Bttddha'a  Qtiburt.  Leipsigy  1908;  L.  de  la.  Vallde  Potxasla, 
Bouddhiame : Ojnnicna  aur  rhiatoira  de  la  dogmaUqua^  Paris, 
L009:  H.  Hackmann,  BvddMam  aa  a Religion^  London,  1010. 
For  Jainism  se«  T.  G.  Biihlen  On  the  Indian  Sect  of  the  Jainaa, 
London,  1908 ; Marsrarat  S.  Stevenson,  The  Heart  of  Jainxamt 
do.  1916  ; Jagmanderlal  Jalni,  OvUlinee  ti^Jainiamj  cWnbridge, 
1910.  The  epic  material  is  treated  fuUy  by  B.  W.  Hopldns, 
Bvie  MytluMgy  {^QIAP  UL  lb),  Strassbora,  1016,  who  deals 
with  the  whole  subject  in  The  Religiona  of  London,  1896, 

as  do  also  A.  Baiib,  Religuyna  qj  Indxa^  Eng.  tr.,  do.  1882; 

A.  B.  Keith,  Indian  Mythology  i^mMythology  ofAXL  Raoee^  vL), 
Boston,  1917 ; L.  Scnerman,  Materialen  zttr  Geach.  der 
indiachen  ViaionaliUeratur,  Leipzig,  1808.  For  Hinduism  see 
M.  Monier- William^  Rrdhmaniam  and  HindHiam*^  London, 
1891 ; P.  Deussen,  Daa  System  dea  Vedanta^,  Leipzig,  1900, 
AUgemeine  Geach,  der  PhiMophie^  x.  UL,  do.  1908 ; G.  Tnibant, 
The  VeddnlaSHttraa  {SBE  xxxiv.),  Oxford,  1800;  R.  G. 
Bhandarkar,  Faifpanitm,  Saiviam^  and  Minor  ReUgioua 
Syatema  {^GIAP  iU.  CO,  Strassburg,  1918.  Of  the  innumerable 
aocotmts  of  the  aborii^aal  tribes  special  value  attaches  to 
W.  Crooks,  PR,  2 v^,  London.  iSo;  H.  H.  Risley,  The 
People  of  IndiOt  ao.  1916 : E.  Thurston  and  K.  Ransrachari, 
Caatea  and  Tribea  qf  Southern  India,  7 vols.,  Madras,  1009. 

A.  Berriedale  ketth. 
STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Iranian). —The 
Mazdean  doctrine  of  the  state  of  men’s  souls  after 
death  is  exceedingly  simple  and  remarkably  con- 
sistent through  the  whole  range  of  literature  from 
the  Gdthas  to  the  most  recent  Pahlavi  treatises. 

It  is  summed  up  in  the  belief  in  a heaven  and  a 
hell  for  the  virtuous  man  and  the  sinner  respec- 
tively, each  (at  least  in  the  Orthos)  apparently 
eternal  in  duration. 

X.  Heaven. — The  celestial  abode  is  designated  in 
the  GCUhoA  by  the  beautiful  and  i^etical  name  of 
Gar5-dem&na,  ‘house  of  song’^Ki.e.  of  hymns  of 
praise),  the  dwelling-place  of  Ahura  Mazda  and 
nis  holy  ones.  It  is  also  designated  as  the  ‘ house 
or  kingdom  of  Yohu  Manah,  the  kingdom  of  bless- 
ing.* In  the  Later  Avesta  it  assumes  the  form 
6ar5nm&na,  but  also  is  styled  Vahi§t&  Anhui, 
literally  * the  best  existence,'*  which  has  remained 
the  ordinary  term  in  subsequent  epochs,  down  to  the 
Modem  Persian  BihiSt.  In  Pahlavi  literature  it 
takes  the  form  GairOtmftn.  Another  term  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  heavenly  abode  is  Anagra 
Raooh&,  ‘the  everlasting  lights.*  Bartholomae, 
however,  surmises  that  of  sol  these  terms  Gfij6- 
dem&na,  in  its  various  forms,  may  signify  a kind 
of  inner  heaven,  a ‘holy  of  hohes,*  in  paradise 
itself.*  Dhalla  writes : 

* In  contrast  to  the  single  heaven  referred  to  in  the  Gatbas, 
we  meet  with  a fourfold  division  of  heaven  in  the  Avestan  period. 
Oaronmana,  or  the  Abode  of  Praise,  remains  the  highest  heaven, 
the  realm  of  bliss  that  is  reached  by  traverslng^the  three  lower 
heavens,  called  Humata,  or  Good  Thought,  HukhtSj  or  Good 
Words,  and  Hvarahta,  or  Good  Deeds,  aa  beatiflc|abodes  tor  the 
soul.'* 

The  same  writer  also  considers  that,  whilst 
Anagra  Kaochft  in  the  Later  Avesta  designates 
GarSimftna,  the  expression  VahiitC  Anhui  is  a 
generic  name  for  all  four  heavens.  Sttderblom,  on 
the  other  hand,  takes  Vahist  as  signifying  the  three 
inferior  heavens,  as  opposed  to  the  simreme  GarOt- 
m&n,  ‘ la  f^icitA  suprlme  auprbs  de  Dieu,**  which 
seems  less  likely.  The  fourfold  conception  of 
heaven  persists  unchanged  through  the  Pahlavi 
and  subsequent  periods.  So  does  the  presentment 
of  heaven  os  a place  of  ineffable  bliss,  in  company 
with  AJiura  and  his  celestial  court,  and  of  brilhant, 

dazzling  light.  t • i < 

2.  Hell. — In  accordance  with  the  Iranian  love  of 
symmetry,  the  place  of  the  wicked  after  death  is 
in  all  details  the  exact  opposite  of  the  heavenly 
abode.  The  Gathic  name  of  the  Inferno  is  Drh^- 
demana,  ‘house  of  the  drttj  (or  of  the  lie)’ — the 
later  Pahlavi  DrOzhtman,  or  again  Drtjl  gei^a, 
‘pit  of  the  druj'  (i.«.  Angra  Mainyufi).  Similarly 
it  is  Achista  AnhuS,  ‘ the  worst  existence  *— m the 
Later  Avesta  duz-ahH.  Dhalla  also  holds  that  there 
3 Of.  Welsh,  B6d  aXav),  * abode  of  znusic,'  though  of  course 
not  vdth  the  same  signification.  ^ 

* Altiraniaohea  WbrterbuAh,  Strassborg,  1904,  «.«. 

» Zoroastrian  Theology,  p.  178. 

♦ La  Vie  future  d‘aprta  le  MazdHame,  p.  100. 


are  in  the  Later  Avesta,  by  contrast  to  the  one 
hell  of  the  Gdthas,  four  abodes  of  the  damned — 
Dushmata  (‘evil  thought’).  Dushukhta  (‘evil 
word  *),  Dhishvarshta  (‘  evil  deed  *),  and  lastly  the 
fourth  or  lowest  hell,  which  has  no  specific  name  of 
its  own  in  the  Avesta,  but  is  known  as  anaghra 
temah  (‘  endless  darkness  ’).^ 

The  miseries  and  tortures  of  the  souls  in  hell  are 
terrible  indeed.  Moulton  sums  them  up  in  a 
striking  passage. 

* Hen  is  full  of  darkness,  sad  voioes,  stench,  foul  food,  and 
cold.  It  would  seem  that  the  conception  of  it  sprang  from  the 
privations  of  winter  on  the  steppes  during  the  migrafiop  south- 
ward, when  the  preciousness  of  the  house-fire  znade  Atar  the 
verv  sym^l  of  ail  that  was  best  for  man.*  For  the  Iranian, 
hell  and  the  demons  were  always  in  the  north.  The  idea  of 
darkness  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  House  of  the  Lie. 
It  is  worked  out  in  the  later  fancy  which  conceives  the  damned 
so  close  together  that  they  seemed  an  indistinguishable  mass  ; 
yet  in  the  darkness  each  ever  wails,  *' I am  alone  1“  The 
symbolism  of  Fire  was  kept  out  of  this  eschatology  for  obvious 
reasons.’* 

3.  Purgatory. — Thus  Mazdeism  had  its  Paradiso 
and  Inferno ; had  it  also  a Purgatorio  ? Several 
scholars  hold  that  such  a state  is  indicated  in 
Yotsna  xxxiii.  1,  by  the  verb  now  read,  by 
Bartholomae^  as  hememydsaite,  the  whole  sen- 
tence then  reading : 

‘The  Judge  shall  act  most  justly  towards  the  wicked,  the 
just,  and  him  in  whom  the  false  and  the  right  are  commingled ' : 
f * bm  dem  slch  (zu  gleichen  Teilen]  mlschen  was  falsch  und  was 
bei  Uun  rechtist’). 

Moulton  ® seems  to  consider  that  this  ‘ d^o  very  ’ of 
Bartholomae  is  in  some  sort  of  opposition  to  the 
view  on  the  Pahlavi  hamlstakdn^  expounded  by 
E.  W.  West,  C.  de  Harlez,  and  other  writers. 
The  difference,  however,  is  one  of  etymology 
merely.  If  the  above  view  of  Ys,  xxxiii.  I is  right, 
then  we  shall  have  the  ‘middle  state’  recognized 
in  the  Avesta  itself  : if  not,  it  must  be  looked 
upon  as  a later  Pahlavi  development.  But  in 
ember  case  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  idea  of  a 
place  of  purgation  for  souls  after  death. 

4.  Vision  of  Artfi-I  Vlraf. — As  medi»val  Christi- 
anity had  its  Dante  who  embodied  the  doctrine  of 
the  world  beyond  the  grave  in  his  immortal  vision, 
so  Sasanian  Mazdeism  had  its  famous  prose  legend 
of  the  somewhat  similar  vision,  by  an  unknown 
writer,  of  the  saintly  Virftf,  which  very  probably 
was  l^ed  on  much  more  ancient  triulition^ 
material. 

This  short  Pahlavi  religious  tractate  known  as 
the  ArtOrl  Vtr&f  Ndmak,  ‘ Book  of  Artft-I  Virftf,’^ 
has  for  centuries  been  a favourite  work  with  all 
classes  of  the  Parsi  community.  It  was  sometimes 
read  before  large  assemblies,  with  the  effect  thus 
described  by  its  learned  editor,  Dastur  Hoshangji ; 

‘It  speaks  volumes  both  for  the  effective  style  of  the  Arts 
Yir&f  H&msk  and  for  the  implicit  faith  which  the  Porsls  plooed  in 
what  was  written  therein,  that  a few  years  ago,  when  the  book 

of 


WQftv  WEB  WrlvvBU  MIBrBXU.  m ^ 

used  to  be  read  before  them,  overpowered  by  consciousnei 
guilt,  the  punishment  for  which  was  so  terrifically  described, 
they,  but  especially  the  genUer  sex,  used  to  weep.  It  woe  a 
most  affecting  spectacle  to  witaaes  the  awakening  oonsclenoe  ex- 
hibiting Iteell  In  trickling  tears.’ 

This  popularity  of  the  Vision  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  besides  the  original  Pahlavi  text,  which 
exists  in  two  or  three  considerably  divergent  re- 
censions, translations  into  both  Sanskrit  and  Gnja- 
r&ti  exist,  besides  several  Persian  versions,  both  in 
prose  and  in  poetry.  These  jpoetical  versions  are 
quite  modem  and  were  composed  respectively  in 
A.D.  1630-31,  1632-83.  and  1679. 

In  the  very  careful  introductory  essay  prefixed 
to  hiH  edition.  Hang  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  author,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  must  have 

1 p 179. 

* simUoriy  it  la  recorded  that  the  early  Ohristian  miedonariM 
In  the  Scandinavian  countries  represented  to  their  converts  beU 
08  a place  of  intense  cold ; the  Idea  of  fire  would  have  suggested 
oommrt  rather  than  suffering. 

* Early  Zoroaatrianiam,  p.  I72f.  . « 

4 S.V.  *Myaa/  * P- 175.  « See  below,  p.  848L 

7 As  we  might  soy,  ‘ Saint  Vir&f.' 
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lived  after  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Zoroastrian 
theologian,  Adarb&d  M&hraspand,  the  minister  of 
Sh&par  n.  (A.D.  309-379),  but  before  the  downfall 
of  the  Sasanian  dynasty  in  the  7th  cent.,  for  the 
hook  undoubtedly  belongs  to  Sasanian  times, 
perhaps  the  5th  or  6th  cent.  A.n. 

The  general  course  of  the  Artd-i  Virdf  Ndmak 
— the  trance  and  vision  of  the  Zoroastrian  seer  and 
his  vmt  under  the  guidance  of  the  spirits  SrOsh 
and  Ataro,  over  the  Chinvat  Brid^,  to  the  world 
beyond  the  tomb,  first  to  the  four  heavens,  thence 
by  command  of  Atlharmazd  through  the  horrors  of 
the  Inferno,  finally  back  to  the  divine  throne  in 
GarOtmfin — is  too  well  known  to  need  recapitula- 
tion here.  It  is,  however,  of  interest  to  note  that, 
whilst  Dante  is  supposed  to  visit  the  world  of 
spirits  in  his  actual  living  body,  so  that  it  is  noted 
by  the  spirits  as  a marvel  that  his  body  casts  a 
shadow,  Artft-I  Vlrftf  s soul  leaves  his  body  whilst 
in  the  trance  induced  by  mang,  and  thus  dis- 
embodied makes  the  journey  through  heaven  and 
hell.  Here  we  have  a striking  an^o^  with  the 
legend  of  £r,  the  son  of  Armenius,  the  Famphy lian, 
in  Plato’s  Republic whose  soul  similarly  leaves 
his  body  on  the  funeral-pyre  and  goes  forth  to 
view  the  spirit- world,  but  eventually  (like  that  of 
Artft-I  Vlrftf)  returns  to  his  body  stul  lying  on  the 
pyxe.* 

Both  Artft-I  Vlrftf  and  Dante  have  the  guidance 
of  two  celestial  beings  in  their  wonderful  journeys. 
In  the  case  of  Dante  the  poet  Vergil,  and  after- 
wards Beatrice,  accompany  and  direct  him  through 
the  spirit- world.  With  Artft-I  Vlrftf  it  is  the 
archangel  Srdsh  (the  Avestic  Sraosha,  the  spirit  of 
obedience,  i.a.  to  the  divine  law)  and  the  genius  of 
fire,  Ataro,  who  together  act  as  guides  through 
the  realms  of  heaven  and  hell.  As  they  enter 
hell,  Artft-I  Vlrftf  remarks  : 

* SrCah  the  Pious  and  Ataro  the  angel  took  hold  of  my  hand 
and  I went  thenoe  onwards  unhurt.  In  that  manner  I beheld 
cold  and  heat,  drought  and  stenoh,  to  such  a degree  as  I never 
saw  nor  heard  of  In  the  world.  And  when  I went  further,  I 
also  saw  the  greedy  jaws  of  Hell,  like  the  most  frightful  pit, 
descending  in  a very  narrow  and  fearful  place ; In  darkness  so 
gloomy  that  it  is  necessary  to  bold  by  the  hand ; and  in  such 
stench  that  every  one  into  whose  nosmls  that  air  ascends,  will 
straggle  and  stagger  and  fall ; and  on  account  of  such  close  con- 
finement no  maiTs  existenoe  is  endurable.'  * 

The  narrative  continues : 

* I came  to  a place  and  I saw  a great  river  which  was  gloomy 
as  dreadful  Hell ; on  which  river  were  many  eouls  and  fravaahis  ; 
and  some  of  them  were  not  able  to  cross,  and  some  crossed  only 
with  great  difficulty,  and  some  crossed  easily,  and  I asked  thus, 
*'  What  river  is  thu?  and  who  are  these  people  who  stand  so 
distressed?"  SrOsh  the  Pious  and  Ataro  the  angel  said : **  This 
river  is  the  many  tears  which  men  shed  from  the  eyes,  for  the 
departed.  They  shed  those  tears  unlawfully,  and  they  swell 
this  river.  Those  who  are  not  able  to  cross  over  are  thoee  for 
whom,  after  their  departure,  much  lamentation  and  weeping 
were  made ; and  thoee  (who  cross)  more  easily,  are  those  for 
whom  lees  was  made.  Speak  forth  to  the  world  thus  : * When 
ye  are  in  the  world  make  no  lamentation  and  weeping  unlaw- 
fnUy,  for  so  muob  harm  and  difficulty  may  come  to  the  eoxili  of 
your  departed.* < 

The  crossing  of  a river  as  the  means  of  entrance 
into  the  spirit-world  is,  of  course,  a commonplace 
of  literature.  We  find  it  in  Homer  and  Vergil, 
from  whom  Dante  has  borrowed  his  four  infernal 
rivers,  Acheron,  Styx,  Phlegethon,  and  Cocytus. 
It  is  also  a commonplace  of  Iranian  eschatology,  as 
in  the  Avestic  description  of  the  adventures  of  the 
soul  after  death,  which  have  been  borrowed  whole- 
sale in  the  Qur^&n. 

It  may  be  observed  how  very  large  a proportion 
of  Artft-I  Vlrftf 8 vision  (no  fewer  than  83  out  of 
the  total  101  chapters)  is  devoted  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  hell,  whilst  the  description  of  heaven 
occupies  only  nine  chapters.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  vision  of  heaven,  as  compared  with  that  of 
hell,  there  is  a certain' orderly  arrangement  observ- 
able, whilst  an  entire  want  of  order  prevails  in  the 
long  rdle  of  the  various  crimes  and  their  punish- 

1 X.  18.  * X.  16.  » xviii.  1^.  4 xvi.  a-12. 


ments  in  the  infernal  regions  — literally,  * Ubi 
nullus  ordo  sed  sempitemus  horror  inhabitat,* 

It  is  a curious  faot  that  all  the  sufierers  in  Artft-I 
Vlrftf  8 hell  are  anonymous,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  the  lazy  man,  whose  name  seems  to  have 
been  Dav&nos,  and  who  is  punished  like  Dives,  the 
rich  man  in  the  gospel,  solely  because  of  his 
laziness,  since,  when  ‘he  was  in  the  world,  he 
never  did  any  good  work.*  Yet,  whilst  his  whole 
body  was  being  gnawed  by  kkrafstrtie,  his  right 
foot  alone  was  untouched,  ‘ for  that  he  once  vath 
this  right  foot  cast  a bunch  of  grass  before  a 
ploughing  ox,*  so  that  his  solitary  good  deed  went 
not  unrewarded. 

Of  the  many  and  very  miscellaneous  kinds  of 
sin  and  of  their  terrible  and  often  grotesque  chas- 
tisements enough  has  been  said  in  the  art.  Sin 
(Iranian).  But  these  punishments  of  the  wicked 
in  the  Arid-l  Vir&f  N&mak  appear  in  no  particular 
order,  and,  at  least  as  re^rds  heU,  ‘there  is 
nowhere  any  system  or  plan  perceptible.*^ 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  Inferno 
of  both  Vlrftf  cmd  Dante  is  the  position  assigned  to 
the  evil  spirit,  the  arch-enemy  of  God  and  the 
dominant  ruler  of  hell.  The  climax  of  Dante’s 
Inferno  is  the  vast  fis^e  of  Lucifer  frozen  in  the 
lowest  depths  of  netner  hell  at  the  apex  of  the 
inverted  cone  in  which  it  is  formed.  In  the  Artd-l 


Virdf  Ndmak  Ahriman  (Angra  Mainyus  or  Ganrftk 
MinOi)  is  similarly  found  in  the  darkest  hell,  which 
apparently  is  fixed  in  the  very  centre  of  the  earth. 
Here  the  evil  spirit  ridicules  and  mocks  the  un- 
fortunate sinners.  And,  just  as,  after  beholding 
the  horrors  of  Lucifer,  Vergil  leads  Dante  at  once 
out  to  the  southern  hemisphere  and  the  serener 
atmosphere  of  Purgatory,  so  Srfish  and  Ataro  take 
hold  of  Artft-I  Vir&fs  hand  at  the  same  juncture 
and  lead  him  forth  ‘from  that  dark,  terrible, 
fearful  place,*  back  to  the  eternal  light  of  the 
presence^ of  AfLharma^ — ^for  it  is  a peculiarity  of 
this  Vision  that  it  begins  with  the  brief  visit  to 
the  celestial  court  before  the  soul  of  the  seer  is 
led  to  the  infernal  regions. 

The  account  of  heaven  is  comparatively  brief. 
Artft-i  Vlrftf  8 three  first  heavens  are  those  of  the 
stars,  the  moon,  and  the  sun,  whilst  the  fourth 
and  last  is  the  all-glorious  Garfttraftn,  wherein  is 
the  throne  of  Allharmazd.  Brilliant  light  and 
glory  are  the  characteristics  of  the  heavens  of  both 
the  Persian  and  the  Italian  seers,  and  adorn  the 
blessed  souls  who  inhabit  them.  Both  Dante  and 
Arta-I  Vlrftf  behold  in  their  respective  paradises 
the  soul  of  the  first  progenitor  of  the  human  race — 
Adam  in  the  case  of  Dante,  GaySms^d  in  the  case 
of  Artft-I  Vlrftf. 

But  what  about  the  question  of  a purgatory? 
Certainly,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  tne 
great  river  described  aTOve,  Vlrftf  says  : 

* I cnme  to  a place  and  saw  the  souls  of  several  people  who 
remained  in  the  sam^  position.  And  I asked  the  victorious 
Srdsh  the  Pious  and  Ataro  the  an^l : '*  Who  are  they?  and 
why  remain  they  here?”  Srdeh  the  Pious  and  Atflux>  the  an^el 
said  : "They  oall  this  place  Hamtstaflf&n,  and  theae  souls  remain 
in  this  plaoe  till  the  Resurrection ; and  they  are  the  eonls  of 
those  men  whoee  good  works  and  sins  are  equal,  ...  tor  every 
one  whose  good  works  ars  three  scruples  more  than  his  sins, 
goes  to  Heaven ; they  whoee  sin  is  in  excess  go  to  Hell : they 
in  whom  both  are  Mual  remain  among  these  Hamlstagon  till 
the  Resurrection.  Tneir  punishment  is  cold  or  heat  from  the 
revolution  of  the  atmosphere,  and  they  have  no  other 
adversity  I * ® 

This  doctrine  of  the  Hamlstagftn  is  curiously  like 
the  Irish  conception  of  Limbo  in  the  ‘Vision  of 
Adamnan*  (Pi®  Adamnain)  as  the  place  ‘at  the 
hither  side  of  the  lightleas  Icmd  for  those  whose 
good  and  evil  have  been  equal.*  Many  >vriter8, 
including  J.  J.  Modi,  see  in  the  Hamlsta^n  the 
analogue  of  the  Christian  Purgatory.  This  is, 
however,  scarcely  tenable.  It  is  true  that,  as  in 


^ Haug,  Artd-t  VWdf  NdvMLk^  Introductory  Essays,  p.  Ixlx. 
a vL 
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the  Christian  Por^tory,  the  sufferings  of  these 
souls  will  eventually  come  to  an  end,  hut  there  is 
no  idea  of  pnrration  by  suffering,  as  in  Dante’s 
Purgatorio.  The  Pahlavi  name  u a plural  of  the 
adjective  hamlatdk^  meaning  ‘in  eqimibrium,  or 
stationary,*  cmd  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  idea 
of  a balance  in  which  the  two  scales  are  exactly 
balanced,  and  so  stationary.  These  spirits,  there- 
for^ in  the  Iranian,  the  Irish,  and  the  Italian 
visions,  would  seem  more  akin  to  those  neutrals  of 
whom  Dante  writes : 

* Ohe  risser  senza  iofamia  e lanza  lodo.'  1 
Even  if  we  accept  Bartholoraae’s  reading  and 
translation  of  the  Avestan  term  in  Ys,  xxxiii.  1, 
already  referred  to,  the  etymology  of  hamxstak&n 
(or  hamistagdrit  as  sometimes  written)  remains 
obvious  and  certain. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  question*  as 
to  the  indebtedness  of  the  Art&-I  Ylrftf  legend  to 
older  Hebrew  Vision  literature  of  the  same  kind. 
That  the  central  idea  of  describing  the  secrets  of 
the  other  world  under  the  allegorical  form  of  a 
journey  undertaken  by  a living  man,  guided  by 
supernatural  beings  tnrough  the  realms  beyond 
the  tomb,  and  even  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the 
details  of  the  description,  may  have  been  borrowed 
by  a Persian  writer  from  some  Jewish  original 
is  by  no  means  unlikely,  especially  when  we  re- 
member that  most  charactenstio  tendency  of  the 
Iranian  mind  towards  the  adaptation  and  assimila- 
tion of  outside  theories  and  ideas  which  has  been 
so  marked  through  the  whole  course  of  its  history. 
Nevertheless  W.  Bousset  writes ; 

* Es  scheint  mir  der  Beweis  erbraobt,  dus  wir  In  dar  ennlsohen 
Belli^on  die  Helmet  Jener  bunten  Phentaaien  und  Jener 
ekatatlechen  Myetlk  za  suchen  heben.*  * 

5.  Duration.  — For  the  Gdthas  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  duration  of  both  heaven  and  hell 
was  conceived  as  eternal,  as  shown  by  the  phrases 
yavci  ‘ in  omne  saeculum,*  ameretditi, 

‘ eternity,^  utayUtd,  * perpetuity,*  applied  to  both 
the  bless^  and  the  damned.  Later  theology, 
however,  seems  to  have  modified  this  teaching,  at 
least  as  regards  the  infernal  regions.  As  has  been 
remarked  in  art.  SALVATION  (Iranian),  the  great 
flood  of  molten  metal  at  the  end  of  time  ana  the 
final  resurrection  and  regeneration  (tanu-%  paain) 
is,  according  to  some  of  the  Pahlavi  writers,  to 
purify  even  neU  and  the  wicked  therein : 

* Praise  to  Him,  the  merciful  Lord,  who  ...  at  the  end  shall 
dellTer  even  the  wicked  from  Hell  and  restore  the  whole 
Oreatlon  in  purity.*  * 

LxmaTOits. — ^J.  H.  Moulton,  Early  Zorocutrianiam  (2X), 
London,  WISlCSp.  lect.  ▼.  ‘The  Last  Things*;  M.  N.  Dhalla, 
Zorccutrian  Theology  from  the  Eartteat  Ttmea  to  the  PraaerU 
Day,  New  York,  1914,_m.  chs,  vii^  viiL,  xlx.,  rr.,  xxxL,  xxxiL ; 
N.  SOderblom,  La  vie  future  dTaprha  le  Mazdaiame,  tr.  from 
Swedish  by  J.  de  Ooussanges,  Paris,  1901,  esp.  ohs.  L ( 1,  IL  9 1 ; 
L.  C.  Casartelli.  La  Phuoaophie  religieuae  du  Mazddiame  aoiu 
lea  Saaaanidee,  Louvain,  1884,  oh.  vlL,  Eng.  tr.  by  Firoz 
Jamaspjl  Dastur,  The  Phuoaophy  of  the  Maadayaanian  Religion 


under^tJu  Saaaanida,  Bombay!  1889.  For  the  Artd-i  Virdf 
Rdmak,  see  the  ed.  of  Hoshangjl  Jamaspn  Asa,  M.  ^ug,  and 
E.  W.  West,  The  Book  of  Arud  Virdf,  Bombay  and  London, 
1872 ; Glossary  and  Index  to  same  by  West  and  Hang,  Bombaj^ 
1874;  a French  translation  by  A.  Bartb4Iemy,  Ankt  VVrdf~ 
Namak,  ou  Livre  d’Ardd  Virdf,  Paris,  1887 ; a new  ed.  of  the 
Pahlavi  text,  with  Persian  and  GiUarkti  trr.  by  Dastur 
Eaikhosru  Jamaspjl,  Bombay,  1902 ; L.  C.  Casartelli,  * The 
Persian  Dante,*  in  The  Daatur  JSothang  Memorial  Volume,  da 

1918.  L.  C.  Casartelll 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Muhamm^an).— 
The  Qw^&n  abounds  in  pictures  of  the  life  after 
death.  There  is,  however,  a certain  monotony  in 
them,  for  they  mos^  present  the  same  ideas,  fre- 
quently repeated.  TTbiey  consist  of  three  factors — 
fl)  resurrection,  (2)  judgment,  (3)  heaven  and  hell 

^ Ivfemo,  iii.  86. 

• Ablv  discuMOd  by  M.  Gastsr  in  JRA.S,  1898. 

4 DMkartl  SlpI  B.%eshotan,  Bombay,  1874-1917,  vol.  IL  ch. 
31,  §6. 
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— with  occasional  references  to  the  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection.  Some  of  the  passages 
reflect  ideas  which  must  have  been  current  at  the 
time : 

* How  wm  it  bs  when  tiis  angels  take  their  souls,  smiting  their 
faces  and  their  backat'l 

This  implies  a contemporary  belief  in  the  angels 
who  visit  man  in  the  grave  and  beat  the  wicked.* 
Abundant  descriptions  of  heaven  and  hell  are  found, 
used  for  wajming  to  disbelievers  and  encouragement 
to  believers.  As  in  Christian  eschatology,  we  con- 
dition of  souls  in  the  intermediate  state  between 
death  and  the  resurrection  was  not  made  clear  in  the 
early  writings.  Later  speculation  busied  itself  with 
the  problem.  Some  held  that  the  spirits  of  the 
faithful  were  taken  up  through  the  seven  heavens 
into  the  presence  of  God,  and  then  returned  to 
the  grave  for  the  examination  by  the  two  angels, 
Munkir  and  Nakir.  Martyrs  were  regarded,  not 
as  remaining  in  the  graves,  but  as  living  in  the 
presence  of  God,  where  ‘ there  is  no  fear  for  them, 
and  they  shall  not  be  grieved.**  The  spirits  of 
common  believers  stay  near  the  graves,  or,  some 
hold,  are  in  the  lowest  heaven  with  Adam.  In- 
fidels are  beaten  before  and  behind  by  the  two 
examining  angels,  then  crushed  down  into  the 
earth  and  left  to  be  bitten  by  great  serpents. 
Their  cries  of  pain  may  be  heard  by  all,  except 
men  sjxdjinns. 

Once  the  camel  of  Muhammad  shied  in  possuig  a graveyard, 
and  Muhumnad  said,  'Surely  the  infidels  are  punished  in 
their  graves,  and,  if  I were  not  afraid  you  would  leave  off  burr- 
ing, verily  I would  call  on  God  to  let  you  hear  what  I now  hear.'  * 
The  inJ&del’s  own  foul  actions  come  to  him  as  a 
devil  tvdth  a hideous  face,  and  taunt  him,*  as  his 
evil  deeds  pursue  and  taunt  the  sinner  in  Zoroas- 
trian  eschatology.  On  the  basis  of  Qur^dn,  IxxxiiL 
7-10,  some  say  that  the  soul  of  the  sinner  awaits 
judgment  in  a pit  in  hell. 

The  general  ideas  of  the  resurrection  are  borrowed 
from  Judaism  and  Christianity,  with  the  addition 
of  some  details  from  Zoroastrianism.  The  resur- 
rection will  come  at  a time  when  evil  is  triumphant 
on  the  earth. 

God  will  say  to  the  zngels,  * Bring  out  those  that  shell  be  sent 
to  helL*  They  will  say, ' How  many  are  they  ? *,  and  God  will 
say,  * Nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  a thousand.** 

The  body  of  the  resurrection  will  be  a body  of 
flesh,  regenerated  from  the  os  sacrum,  from  which 
man  was  created.'^  The  body  will  be  created  naked 
and  uncircumcised,  * as  at  the  first  creation.* 
When  Muhammad’s  wife,  'A’isba,  objected  that  it 
was  indecent,  he  replied,  ‘ The  business  of  the  day 
will  be  too  momentous  to  permit  people  looking  at 
one  another.**  God  will  judge  from  ^eat  books 
each  as  long  as  one  can  see.  But  a bit  of  paper 
with  the  Muslim  confession  on  it  will  outweigh  all 
the  evil  deeds  of  a man’s  life.*  Muslims  will  ask 
Adam  to  intercede  for  them  at  the  judgment,  but 
be  cannot,  for  he  has  sinned.  Nor  can  Noah, 
Abraham,  Moses,  or  Jesus,  but  Muhammad  will 
do  it.  After  the  judgment  men  will  pass  over  the 
bridge  al-Aar&f.  Musliras  will  go  swiftly  imd 
easily,  some  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  some  like 
lightning,  some  like  wind,  some  like  birds,  some 
like  swift  horses,  some  like  camels.  Of  those  who 
fall  off,  God  will  allow  Muhammad  to  bring  back 
all  in  whose  heart  there  is  any  good.  God  will 
even  bring  into  paradise  a handi^  of  men  who 
have  never  done  any  good,  and  will  purify  them 
till  they  are  pure  as  pearls.  ^ 

Descriptions  of  the  state  of  the  good  and  of  the 
evil  in  paradise  and  hell  are  almost  entirely  in 
1 xlvlL  29.  • See  art.  Eschatoioot.  f 9. 

8 (j^dn.  III.  164.  * Miehkat  al-Maaed/ih,  i.  SO. 

e Ih.  xxlil  8 ; in  ch-  10  Adam  asks  the  same  question  and 
receives  the  same  answer. 

7 Jb.  xxlil.  9.  * Ib.  xxilL  lOu 

9 Jb.  xxiiL  IL 
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terms  of  the  senses.  The  life  in  paradise  is 
described  in  terms  of  Inxnry,  pleasure,  and  rest — 
which  would  naturallv  appeal  to  the  Arab  of  the 
desert. 

Paradise  is  better  than  anything  in  the  world.  It  is  a garden 
in  which  are  rivers  of  water,  flowing  springs,  branching  trees 
with  all  kinds  of  fruit.  There  shall  the  saints  recline  on  couches, 
on  gnreen  cushions,  and  on  beautiful  carpets,  bedecked  with 
bracelets  of  gold  and  with  pearls,  wearing  green  robes  of  silk  and 
brocade.  Fruits  shall  be  within  reach,  and  whatever  they  call 
for  shall  be  served  them.  Around  them  shall  go  eternal  youths, 
with  goblets,  ewers,  and  a cup  of  flowing  wine.  No  headache  shall 
they  feel  therefrom,  nor  shall  their  wits  be  dimmed.  They  shall 
be  served  by  large^yed  damsels  of  modest  glanoe.  Th^  shall 
see  the  angds  reiolining  about  the  throne,  praising  their  X^rd.^ 

In  the  traditions  the  same  description  is  carried 
on.  Mishkat  aUMasahih^  zxiii.  13,  is  devoted  to 
a description  of  paradise. 

It  is  made  of  gold  and  silver  bricks,  with  musk  for  mortar ; its 
gravel  is  pearls  and  rubies ; its  earth  saffron.  If  a man  from 
paradise  were  to  appear  and  show  the  rings  on  his  wrists,  the 
splendour  of  them  would  hide  the  splendour  of  the  sun.  Every* * 
taing  is  there  which  the  tenses  can  desire  or  which  will  delight 
the  ^e.  A tree  grows  there  under  which  one  might  ride  for  a 
year  and  oome  to  no  end.  Every  person  will  be  pleased  with 
bis  own  place  and  not  envy  another.  If  a man  wish  to  cultivate 
land,  he  may,  and  fruit  ripen  and  now  in  a moment.  No 
one  will  sleep  there,  for  sleep  is  death's  orother.  All  men  and 
women  are  MautifnL  The  youth  of  men  is  renewed,  and  they 
enter  paradise  as  beardless  youths.  In  other  places  they  are 
said  to  be  in  the  prime  of  life  at  the  age  of  thirty. 

The  lyUriat  the  female  companions  of  faithful 
men  in  paradise,  ore  described  in  the  Qut^dn  as 
maidens,  modest  and  beautiful,  of  equal  age.* 

Remembering  the  ^Iden  streets  and  gates  of 
pearl  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  Christians  have 
often  asked  if  the  sensuous  descriptions  of  paradise 
in  the  Qw^dn,  and  still  more  in  the  traditions, 
were  not  to  be  understood  as  figurative  expressions 
of  spiritual  ideas.  Here  and  t^re  a sect  of  Islftm 
has  80  interpreted  them.  Mirza  Ghnlftm  Ahmfid 
of  Qadian,  the  leader  of  a sect  of  Indian  Muslims, 
known  as  the  Ahmadiyysh,  argues*  against  the 
material  interpretation  of  heaven.  There  are,  he 
says,  no  cows  and  bees  in  heaven  to  make  milk  and 
honey.  The  goods  of  heaven  are  secrets  from  the 
eaxth,^  so  they  cannot  be  material  things. 
ii.  23,  * thw  are  provided  with  fruit,’  has  been  mis- 
interpreted. It  means  that  they  shall  eat  not  fruits 
like  those  of  the  eeurth,  but  spiritual  fruits. 

'Henven  and  hell,  according  to  the  Holy  Quran,  are  imagee 
and  representaUone  of  a man's  own  spiritual  life  in  this  wond. 
They  are  not  new  material  worlds  which  oome  from  the  outside. 
It  ft  true  that  they  shall  be  visible  and  palpable,  call  them 
material  if  yon  please,  but  they  are  only  embodiments  of  the 
spiritual  facts  of  this  world.  . . . Heaven  and  hell,  aooording 
to  Moslem  belief,  are  the  imagee  of  the  actions  which  we  per- 
form here  below.'* 

Thm,  however,  has  not  b^n  the  general  orthodox 
TOsition  of  IslSm.  The  literalness  of  interpreta- 
tion in  tradition  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  MxshJcat 
al-Masahih,  xxiii.  13 : 

* Musselmen  will  be  given  strength  and  vigour  in  paradise  to 
have  connection  with  many  women.  It  was  said,  O messenger 
of  Ood.  will  a man  be  able  to  connect  himself  with  many 
women  ? " His  Majesty  said,  **  The  powers  of  one  hundred  men 
will  be  given  to  one  man.**  * 

There  are,  however,  elements  of  spiritual  appre- 
ciation, both  in  the  Quv'dn  and  in  the  tradiuons. 
Qur^dn,  :dvii.  16  f.,  e.g,^  couples  among  the  goods 
of  paradise  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  the  forgiveness 
of  the  Lord.  Mishkat  aX-Masahih^  xxiiE  14,  is 
headed  * On  Seeing  God.’ 

Muhammad  said, 


To  those  who  do  what  is  good,  goodness  and  increase  I nor 
blackness  or  abasement  cover  their  faces  1 theae  are  the 
fellows  of  Paradise,  they  shall  dwell  therein  for  aye.* 
Al-Ghaz&ll  said : 

• Nothing  of  the  delights  of  paradise  can  be  oompared  to  the 


1 See  Iv.  45  iL,  IvL  l-«9,  xlvii.  Iflff.,  xvilL  80  fL.  xxxvii. 
89  ff.,  xxii.  28 ff.,  x.  9,  xxxviii.  60ff.,  Ixxvl.  12ff..  st  al 
« xxxviU.  62.  Iv.  68,  »t  at.  . «n.,  « 

» to  his  Tegchij^t  of  /stem,  Env.  tr.,  London,  1910. 

* Qur.  xxadL  17.  » P.  144f. 


delight  of  meeting  Qod;  for  the  other  bodily  enJo3anents  of 
paradise  dumb  animals  share  with  the  believer,  but  this  is 
reserved  for  him  alone.' i 

The  suffering  of  the  unbeliever,  like  the  reward 
of  the  faithful,  was  conceived  in  material  terms. 
The  Qv^dn  is  rich  in  passages  threatening  tortures 
to  the  damned — *the  companions  of  the  fire,’  as 
they  are  most  often  called. 

They  wiU  live  ' in  hot  blasts  and  boiling  water  and  a shade  of 
pitchy  smoke.*  They  ' shall  broil  upon  a burning  fire,  shall  be 
given  to  drink  from  a boiling  spring  I no  food  shall  they  have 
save  from  the  foul  thorn,  which  shall  not  fatten  nor  avail  against 
hunger.'  They  shall  abide  therein  for  ages.  No  cool  thing  shall 
they  taste  or  drink.  Nineteen  angels  are  set  over  hell  as  its 
guiurdlans.  * Whenever  a troop  of  them  [who  dlsbeheve  in 
their  Lord]  is  thrown  in,  the  keepers  shall  ask  them,  **  Did  not 
a Warner  oome  to  vou  ? " They  anal]  say.  **  Yea,  a Warner  came 
to  ns,  and  we  called  him  a liar,  and  said,  * God  has  not  sent 
down  aught ; ve  are  but  in  neat  error.' " And  they  gh«.n  say, 
**  Eted  we  but  listened  or  had  sense,  we  had  not  be^  amongrt 
the  fellows  of  the  blase  i ** ' They  will  broil  in  the  fire,  and, 

* whenever  their  skins  are  well  done.*  then  other  skins  will  be 
riven  them.  *that  they  may  taste  the  torment.’  Here  in  the 
bell  of  fire  they  will  dwell  for  ever  and  ever.3 

The  traditions  amplify,  sometimes  to  groteeqne- 
ness,  the  physical  tortures  of  disbelievers.  Mlsh 
kat  al-MasoLoiht  xx.  16,  is  devoted  to  descriptions 
of  ‘ The  Fire  and  its  People.* 

The  fire  of  hell  shall  be  seventy  times  as  hot  as  the  fire  of  the 
world.  Qod  will  make  the  bodies  of  the  Infidels  laroe,  so  that 
they  may  suffer  more.  They  will  be  riven  food  infinitely  loath- 
some, of  which  they  wiH  eat  and  still  be  bunny.  They  will  be 
bitten  by  serpents  as  large  as  two  hundred  camels,  and  by 
scorpions  as  Large  as  mules,  and  the  bites  shall  give  pain  for 
forty  years. 

That  the  pains  of  bell  are  eternal  is  a tenet  of 
Islam.  When  it  is  said  that,  since  all  things  fleshy 
are  temporal,  the  bodies  of  the  unfaithful  must  at 
last  be  destroyed,  answer  is  made  that  €tod  is  all- 
powerful  and  can  do  what  He  will,  or  that  thev 
will  be  re-created,  after  they  have  been  bnmea, 
that  their  tortures  may  proceed. 

The  ultimate  assirament  to  paradise  or  hell  is 
on  the  basis  of  belief  or  disbelief  in  Muhammad’s 
mission.  In  general,  ethical  considerations  are  not 
regarded  in  the  assign  ment  of  a man’s  destiny.  One 
passage  in  the  Qur’dn  has  been  made  the  basis  for 
the  theory  of  a Muslim  purgatory  : 

* There  ia  not  one  of  you  that  will  not  go  down  to  it, — th*t  ia 
aettled  and  decided  by  the  Lord.** 

Some  hold  that  this  refers  only  to  the  passage  of 
all  souls  over  the  bridge  al-Aar5f ; some  that  all 
must  pass  through  hell,  but  that  to  believers  it 
will  be  cool  and  j^easant ; and  some  that  this  text 
warrants  the  belief  in  a purgatory  for  such  Muslims 
as  need  to  be  purified  from  sin,  unless  they  have 
died  in  battle. 

Muslim  theology  has  divided  both  heaven  and 
hell  into  regions.  The  Qur'dn,  like  the  Jewish 
traditions,  speaks  of  seven  heavens,^  but  the  abodes 
of  the  blest  are  reckoned  as  eight : D&m’l-Qaj'&r, 

* the  abode  of  rest,’  * D&m’s-SaJ&m,  * the  ab^e  of 
p^e,*®  Jannatu’l-’gnld,  * the  garden  of  eternity,’* 
TUiviln,  * the  garden  of  the  Most  High,’  ® Jannatu’l- 
Firaaus,  ‘the  garden  of  Paradise,**  Jannatu’l- 
M&’wO,  * the  garden  of  refuge,’  ^ Jannatn’n-Na**lm, 
‘the  garden  of  pleasure,*^  Jannati  *Adin,  ‘the 
garden  of  Eden.’^  These  are  doubtless  synonymous 
terms  in  the  Qitr'dn,  but  tradition  made  them  the 
names  of  different  realms  of  bliss. 

Likewise  the  different  words  used  for  hell  have 
been  taken  to  signify  seven  different  realms  of 
torture,  as  distributed  among  the  adherents  of  the 
various  religions,  on  the  authority  of  a passage  in 
the  Qur'an?^ 

* It  baa  aeven  doors ; at  every  door  ia  there  a separate  party 
of  them.* 

1 Quoted  in  Klein,  Retiaion  qf  Itldnit  p.  98. 

* See  Qur.  IvL  iOf.,  Ixxxviii.  1-7,  IxxvuL  21-80,  IxviL  8-12,  Iv. 
68  f.,  Ixx.,  hnril.  24,  Ixxiv.  26-82,  d.,  «£  oL 

» Tdx.  72.  4 xxiii.  17.  » xl.  42. 

« vL  127.  7 XXV.  18.  « IxxxiiL  18. 

® XVilL  107.  10  irrriL  19.  U V.  70. 

M ix.  78.  1»  XV.  44. 
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Jahannam  (Gehenna),  the  purgatorial  fire,  is  for 
Mudims;^  La^i,  the  flaming  fire,  for  Christians 
al-Qu^mah,  the  rao^g  fire,  for  Jews;’  Sa'Ir,  the 
blazing  fire,  for  Sabma^;’  Saqar,  the  scorching 
fire,  for  the  Magi;®  Al-Jahim,  the  fierce  fire,  for 
idolaters ; ® H&miyeh,  the  abyss,  for  hypocrites.’ 
There  is  no  evidence  that  such  classification  of 
either  the  regions  of  reward  or  those  of  punishment 
was  in  Muhammad’s  thought. 

If  the  paradise  of  IslSm  is  almost  lacking  in 
spiritual  satisfaction,  its  hell  is  entirely  without 
spiritual  torment.  The  torture  of  an  accusing  con- 
science, Idle  absence  from  the  vision  of  God,  the 
sting  of  remorse,  are  nowhere  expressed.  Physical 
torture  is  magnified  and  multi^ied,  but  no  word 
is  uttered  of  that  greater  sufTering  which  the 
sensitive  soul  may  endure  through  its  own  self- 
condemnation. 

See  also  art.  Eschatology,  § 9. 

LxmLiTt7aB.—ln  addition  to  that  mentioned  under  Esohato- 
iiOOT,  the  grreat  collection  of  traditiooB  in  MithkcA  cU-JHaidiAh 
deala  with  thia  subject  in  bk.  zxiii.  (£n^  tr.  by  A N.  Matthews. 

2 Tols.,  Oaloutta^  1800-10);  Al-GhazalTa  tractate  on  eschato- 
loffy,  Ad-Dourra  al-Fdkhxra,  tr.  L.  Qaatier,  La  FerU  wtfciruae, 
Geneva,  1878;  M.  Wolfl^  Muhamm^danUehe  JSs^atologie, 
Leiptig,  1872,  la  a translation  of  a writing  of  recent  date,  author 
unknown ; R.  Leaxynsky,  Mohammedanitehe  Traditicnen  Uber 
dot  jUngsU  Chricht,  Berlin,  1900  ; E.  Sell,  Faith 
London,  1800:  Stauiley  Lane-Poole,  Studietin  a do. 

IfiOS : F.  A.  Klein,  Religion  ^ ItUkn^  do.  1906. 

Irving  F.  Wood. 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Teutonio). — Our 
knowledge  of  early  Teutonio  ideas  as  to  the  state 
of  the  dead  is  entirely  a matter  of  inf^nce,  as 
there  are  no  extant  sources  from  which  (]^ect 
information  relating  to  that  period  can  be  obtained. 
For  later  times,  coinciding  m date  with  the  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  Christianity  in  N. 
Europe,  there  is  a considerable  body  of  evidence, 
but  msdnly  from  one  source — the  early  literature 
of  Iceland.  As  this  is  not  free  from  Christian  and 
even  classical  irLfluence,  some  care  must  be  exercised 
in  accepting  the  statements  found  tihere  and  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  them  ; but  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  with  due  precautions  the  evidence 
from  source  is  of  the  gr^test  value  and  that 
in  the  main  it  is  of  a very  reliable  character. 

For  the  long  pre-historic  period  which  lies 
beyond  these  written  records  the  only  evidence 
of  any  kind  is  that  furnished  by  the  science  of 
archaeology.  The  great  advances  which  this  has 
made  in  recent  times  have  established  one  fact 
which  is  of  much  significance  as  an  Indication  of 
early  Teutonio  beliefs  regarding  the  dead.  Prom 
the  earliest  stone  age  down  to  the  later  iron  ^e 
there  can  be  traced  the  practice  of  depositing  with 
the  dead  of  either  sex,  whether  simply  buned  or 
previously  burned,  not  only  articles  of  clothing 
and  personal  adornment,  out  weapons,  utennls 
and  implements  of  various  kinds,  and  even  articuOT 
of  food  and  drink.  While  to  a certain  extent  thm 
might  bo  accidental  or  at  least  not  significant,  all 
analogy  and  probability  point  to  the  conclu^n 
that  the  practice  was  usually  deliberate  ^d  fuU 
of  meaning,  and  was  based  on  the  view  that  the 
deceased  person  still  had  some  interest  in,  or  some 
use  for,  such  articles  as  accompanied  his  or  her 
body  in  its  final  resting-place.  Whatever  the 
exact  circumstances  of  the  life  after  death  might 
be,  its  requirements  were  obviously  supposed  to 
have  some  analogy  with  those  of  the  living  j^rron 
and  to  require  similar  provision  to  be  made  for 
them.  It  is  possible  that  this  view  may  have 
undergone  considerable  modification  in  later  times, 
and  that  latterly  the  depositing  of  such  articles 
in  the  grave  was  rather  a lingering  convention 
than  the  result  of  a real  belief  in  their  necessity 
or  usefulness : conventional  survivals  of  the  practice 

ixix.00.etaL 

♦ Iv.  IL  Bliv.48. 
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are  in  fact  still  widely  existent  in  Teutonic  as  well 
as  in  other  countries.  From  the  Icelandic  evidence, 
however,  it  appears  most  probable  that  on  the 
whole  the  ori^nal  belief  which  formed  the  basis 
of  the  custom  remained  in  full  vigour  so  long  as 
the  old  religion  survived.  For  those  who  held 
this  belief  the  dead  not  only  retained  their  person- 
ality, but  had  a definite  abode  in  the  grave  in 
which  they  had  been  placed;  in  later  times  it  is 
especially  the  grave-mound  that  figures  as  the 
actual  home  of  the  deceased,  who  is  regarded  as 
normally  occupying  it  even  at  a time  long  sifter 
that  in  which  ne  lived.  As  the  dead  had  thus  a 
fixed  abode,  it  was  natural  that  the  surviving 
kinsfolk  should  regard  it  with  respect,  even  for 
several  generations,  and  that  a certain  cult  of  the 
dead  should  aris^  which  in  special  cases  might 
develop  into  partial  or  complete  worship.  It  is 
in  this  connexion  that  evidence  on  the  subject 
first  makes  its  appearance  in  written  sources. 
Ecclesiastical  regulations  framed  in  Germany  in 
the  8th  and  9tn  centuries  make  reference  to 
*sacrificia  mortuorum*  (A.D.  742);  ‘sacrilegium 
ad  sepulchra  mortuorum,*  and  * sacrilegium  super 
defunctos,  id  est  dadsisas’  (c.  826),  the  meaning 
of  the  Old  Saxon  word  dad^as  being  doubtful. 
The  prominence  of  the  grave-mound  as  the  place 
of  burial  is  also  chown  by  the  enactment  that  the 
bodies  of  Christian  Saxons  are  to  be  taken  to  the 
churchyard  for  interment,  * et  non  ad  tumulos 
paganorum.*  The  same  association  of  the  mound 
with  heathenism  appears  in  phrases  which  survive 
quite  late  in  ScancUnavian  documents  (sometimes 
m forms  which  have  become  almost  unintelligible, 
such  Bsfrd  heUSnum  ha/ugi^  * from  heathen  mound,’ 
as  an  expression  for  * from  ancient  times.* 

The  bare  suggestions  conveyed  ^ these  brief 
phrases  are  qmte  in  accordance  with  the  detaiU 
which  can  be  gathered  from  the  old  Icelandic 
poems  and  sagas,  in  many  of  which  there  occur 
passages  bearmg  directly  upon  the  theme.  In 
these  records  the  grave-mound  is  as  normally  the 
abode  of  the  stirring  and  conscious  dead  as  the 
ordinary  house  is  of  the  living  person.  There  is 
practically  no  change  except  that  the  dweller  in 
the  mound  (the  haugbiii)  no  longer  has  his  pla^ 
among  the  living.  Sometimes  the  mound  is 
ancient  and  its  occupant  belongs  to  remote  times 
— BO  remote  that  even  his  name  has  been  for- 
gotten— ^but  he  is  still  able  to  appear  to  the  living 
and  even  to  smswer  their  inquiries  as  to  his  own 
identity. 

So  it  wu  with  Elnff  Ogfvald  of  Rogsland  in  Norway,  wbo 
ravo  answer  as  to  the  time  at  which  he  lived  to  one  who  was 
Just  setting  out  to  settle  in  Ioeland.1  Another  early  kinx, 
vatnar,  appeared  to  a merchant  who  had  told  his  story,  whOe 
hia  ship  lay  beside  tiie  grave-mound,  and  rewarded  him  by 
iziatruotiona  how  to  find  treasure  in  the  mound.* 

In  other  tales  the  persons  and  incidents  are 
still  more  legendary  or  unreal,  as  in  those  of 
Helgi  and  Sigrdn,  or  of  Herv5r  and  Angant^, 
in  which  the  imagination  of  the  poet  has  invested 
the  belief  with  marvellous  touches  of  pathos  and 
terror.  Such  instances  might  have  little  value  in 
themselves  as  evidence  for  any  actual  b^ief,  but 
the  practice  of  mound-burial  remained  in  vogue 
so  late  in  Iceland  that  various  tales  of  the  dead 
inhabitants  have  all  the  freshness  of  reality  about 
them. 

Thua  Landndmalxfk  tells  of  a certain  Aamund,  one  of  the 
early  settlers,  wbo  was  Ldd  in  a ship  with  a thrall  beside  him. 
A woman  who  was  passing  the  mound  beard  him  recite  a verse, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  dislike  at  being  burdened  with  such 
a companion ; the  mound  was  therefore  opened  and  the  thrall 
removed.* 

The  famous  Gunnar  of  Hli0krendi  (Idlled  in  990)  was  seen  by 
moonlight  In  his  open  mound,  in  which  four  lights  were  also 
burning;  he  wore  a joyous  look  and  recited  a verse  about 


•iLllA 


1 Edlfe  Saga.  2. 

* LandndmoMk,  Beyl^avlk,  1891,  p.  28L 
s LandndTnabdk,  bk.  iL  ch.  0. 
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himself  in  & voice  which  wms  audible  at  some  distance  off.^  The 
poet  Thorleif,  who  died  about  the  same  time,  at  a later  date 
came  out  of  his  mound  and  helped  a shepherd^lad  to  complete 
a verse  in  praise  of  himself ; as  the  lad  woVe  up  from  his  vision, 
he  saw  the  poet's  back  as  he  disappeared  into  the  mound 
again.)  Even  a Christian  like  the  oolonist  Asdlf,  who  died 
early  in  the  10th  cent.,  was  still  interested  in  the  state  of  his 
grave  and  the  resting-place  of  his  bones  a full  century  later.* 

So  active  were  some  of  the  dead,  and  so  effective 
in  the  doing  of  harm  to  the  living,  that  strong 
measures  had  to  be  taken  to  reduce  them  to  a 
quieter  state.  Others,  again,  were  formidable 
only  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  enter  the 
mound  and  rob  them  of  their  treasures.  Tales 
of  the  performance  of  this  perilous  task  are  some- 
times told  of  historical  personages,  but  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  fictitious  type  of  saga,  in 
which  the  Tutugbiii  becomes  a stock  character  and 
is  the  subject  of  some  grim  narratives.  Of  those 
who  leave  the  quiet  of  the  mound  in  order  to 
trouble  the  living  there  are  some  notable  instances 
even  in  the  more  historical  sagas,  and  many 
examples  from  the  traditional  lore  of  later  times. 
The  exte:^ive  ghost-literature  of  Iceland,  inde^, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  affords  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  persistence  of  this  belief 
in  the  individual  survival  of  the  d^eul  among  their 
old  surroundings.  Nor  was  their  range  confined 
to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  burial- 
pls^e ; they  were,  especially  in  the  night  or 
twilight,  but  exceptionally  even  in  broad  day- 
light, able  to  revisit  the  homestead  and  enter  the 
houses,  from  which  they  sometimes  even  drove 
away  the  living  occupants.  The  supreme  example 
of  tnis  is  the  story  of  the  hauntiugs  at  on 

Snsefellsness  in  the  year  1001,  where  the  aggressive 
dead  had  finally  to  be  expelled  by  a regular  process 
of  l^al  ejectment.^ 

when  other  means  failed,  the  approved  remedy 
was  to  open  the  mound  and  remove  the  body  to 
some  more  distant  place  and,  in  the  last  resort, 
to  burn  it.  It  is  thus  dear  that  in  the  later  days 
of  the  old  religion  the  burning  of  the  body  was 
destructive^  of  the  real  ^rsonality  of  the  dead  ; 
whether  this  was  so  m earlier  times  when  cremation 
was  usual  is  a question  which  cannot  be  answered. 

The  attachment  of  the  dead  to  the  old  home  is 
also  shown  by  certain  instances  in  which  the  living 
person  gives  instructions  as  to  his  own  burial. 

Hxapp  in  Laxirdnl  (dyinr  mbont  940)  gsve  orders  that  he 
was  to  oe  buried  in  a standing  posture  under  ttie  doorway  of 
his  hall,  so  that  he  might  oonUnue  to  keep  a watchful  eye 
upon  his  household  and  homestead.  His  manner  of  doing  so 
was  so  little  appreciated  that  in  the  end  his  body  was  removed 
and  subsequently  burned,  the  ashes  being  disposed  of  at  sea.* 
In  a neighboorlnv  district,  at  a slightly  later  date  (988X  Tungu- 
Odd  requested  his  friends  to  take  him  up  to  Skineyjarfell  and 
bury  him  there,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  look  over  all  the 
neighbourhood ; and  his  request  was  carried  out.* 

In  place  of  the  artificial  grave-mound  a natural 
hill  or  hillock  was  sometimes  regarded  as  the 
ab<^e  to  which  members  of  a particular  family 
retired  on  their  departure  from  this  life. 

Thus  the  heathen  kinsmen  of  an  early  Ohristian  woman- 
Mttler  in  Iceland,  An9r  or  UtJr,  had  a religious  respect  for  the 
blUocks  on  which  she  had  raised  crosses  and  performed  her 
^votions ; * they  believed  that  they  died  into  the  hillocks,  and 
Thorn  Qellir  was  led  Into  them  before  he  assumed  the  position 
of  a chief.’T  Another  early  settler,  ThOrOlf,  ‘had  so  much 
reverence  for  the  hill  that  stood  on  the  ness,  which  he  called 
Helgafell.*  that  he  made  It  a place  of  sanctuary,  ‘and  it  was 
the  belief  of  ThOrOlf  and  his  kinsfolk  that  they  all  died  into  the 
Wll.’«  On  the  evening  before  ThOrOlf's  son  Thorstein  was 
drosmed  his  shepherd  saw  the  hill  opened  up  towards  the 
north ; within  it  lar^  fires  were  burning,  there  was  sotind 
of  revelry  and  drinking,  and  he  could  hear  that  greetings 
were  given  to  Thorstein  and  bis  oompanions,  and  that  to  the 
assigned  the  seat  of  honour  over  against  his 

father.* 

Other  instances  of  the  same  belief  are  found  in 

\ - * FlaUv}a/rh6k,  L 214. 

* Landndrncib^ltt  IL  1®.  4 Byrbyggja  Saaa,  61-S6 

* Laxdcela  Saga,  17.  24.  * 

J ^T^^mabdk,  IL  1®.  * Eyrlmggja  Saga,  A. 


Selthdrir  and  his  kinsmen,  who  died  into  Th6ris- 
berg,  and  Kr4kn-Hrei5ar,  who  ‘chose  to  die  into 
Msriifell.*^  The  casual  manner  in  which  these 
are  mentioned  in  the  sources  indicates  that  the 
idea  was  a familiar  one  which  required  no  explana- 
tion or  comment. 

That  the  mound  and  its  occupant  were  held  in 
respect  by  the  surviving  relatives  was  natural  and 
usual,  and  traces  of  this  have  survived  to  the 
present  day  in  the  Scandinavian  countries.  That 
such  respect  might  also  assume  the  character  of 
actual  worship  of  the  dead  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  ecclesiastical  prohibitions  quoted  above,  thougn 
positive  evidence  for  the  practice  is  not  common. 
Some  of  the  early  Swedish  kings  are  recorded  to 
have  been  honoured  in  this  way.  Grim  Kamban. 
the  first  settler  in  the  Fseriies,  ‘was  worshipped 
when  dead  on  account  of  his  popularity.** 

The  scarcity  of  snoh  instances  may  indicate 
that  the  practice  was  falling  into  disuse  in  the 
later  centuries  of  heathenism,  though  it  certainly 
survived  in  (Germany  at  the  dose  of  the  10th  centu 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
Church  to  denounce  the  ‘oblationes,  quae  in 
quibusdam  lods  ad  sepulchra  mortuorum  fiunt.** 
There  are  even  apparent  survivals  of  sacrifice  to 
the  dead  in  almost  modem  times,  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  these  are  of  real  importance  as  evidence 
for  any  continuation  of  the  old  belief.  In  the 
older  Scandinavian  period  there  is  reason  for 
believing  that  the  name  of  *elf*  (dZf)  was  one  of 
the  designations  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  a natural 
inference  from  this  that  the  ceremony  known  as 
dl/abldt  was  primarily  intended  either  to  honour 
or  to  propitiate  the  spirits  of  the  departed.  On 
the  other  nand,  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  usual 
funeral  fesist  had  any  snoh  character,  although 
the  dead  themselves  might  occasionally  be  present 
at  it. 

This  is  related  to  have  happened  among  the  other  strange 
events  at  Fr®5i,  vdien  the  drowned  Thbrodd  and  his  companions 
came  into  the  hall  In  the  evening  in  th^  wet  clothes, 
company  were  pleased  at  their  appearance,  * for  it  was  regarded 
as  a truth  that  drowned  men  had  a good  reception  from  the 
goddess  RAn,  if  they  came  to  their  own  funeral  feast.*  * 

Sometimes  tne  appearance  of  the  dead  in  com- 
pany with  each  other  was  a token  of  coming  death 
for  others. 

When  Boor'S  in  E^aflrth  (about  980)  was  leaving  the  house  of 
his  sister-in-law.  his  wife  tamed  round  to  look  after  him  and 
fell  down  in  a faint.  ‘ I saw  dead  men,*  she  explained,  * coming 
to  meet  B4ki<8,  and  he  must  be  fey ; we  ■Ha.p  not  meet  again.'  * 
The  death  of  the  foster-brothers  of  Olafsdal  by  each  other's 
hand  (about  1026)  was  preceded  by  the  appearance,  close  to  the 
farm  of  Qarpedal,  of  Thorgeir  Havarsson  and  nine  other  men 
who  had  fallen  along  with  him.  They  were  all  blood-sbdned, 
and  they  walked  past  the  farm  untU  they  came  to  a stream 
near  it,  where  they  disappeared.* 

The  fore-wamin^  thus  mven  by  the  voluntary 
appearance  of  the  dead  mignt  also  be  attained  by  a 
d^berate  process  of  interrogating  them : Wt  for 
this  end  it  was  necessary  to  * wake  up  * tne  sleep- 
ing inmate  of  the  nave,  who  might  naturally  be 
loath^  to  be  disturbed.  Specific  instances  of  this 
practice,  however,  belong  rather  to  the  realm  of 
I^end,  as  when  Odin  wakes  up  the  sibyl  to  tcdl 
him  the  fate  of  Balder.  The  waking-up  might 
also  be  performed  for  other  reasons,  as  when 
Svipdag  seeks  the  aid  of  his  mother  Gr6a  or  when 
Herv5r  goes  to  demand  the  sword  T;^ng  from 
her  father  Angant^.  In  the  story  of  Uet5inn  and 
HSgni  the  dead  men  who  have  fallen  in  the  battle 
are  waked  up  again  by  Hild  each  night  to  resume 
the  conflict;  this  nightly  strife  continued  for 
nearly  a century  and  a half  before  it  was  ended 
by  a follower  of  ()laf  Tryggvason  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  10th  century."' 

I Landndmalxik,  iL  ®,  iil.  7.  * 7®.  L ®. 

* Burch&rd  von  Worms,  * Decret4t,*  in  J.  Qrimzn,  DnUtehs 
Mvthologie*,  Berlin,  1876  78,  iiL  407. 

4 Byrbyg^  Saga,  64.  « Viga-OVCenu  Saga,  19. 

* F69tbra^  flhpo,  19.  7 Flatej/jarbdk,  L 281-282. 
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From  this  shadowy  and  imperfect,  though  real 
and  individual,  existence  there  was  one  way  by 
which  the  dead  might  escape— that  of  being  bom 
again.  That  the  doctrine  of  rebirth  was  prevalent 
in  older  times  is  expressly  stated  by  the  unknown 
collector  of  the  Edda  poems. 

* It  WM  % bel{«f  in  old  times  that  persons  were  bom  again, 
but  that  is  now  called  an  old  wife's  delusion.  Helgi  and 
Sigrdn  are  said  to  have  been  bom  again ; he  was  then  called 
Helgl,  prince  of  the  Haddingi,  and  she  daughter  of 

H41fdan.'t 

In  the  mythical  Gautreks-sa^a  the  berserks  who 
wish  to  annoy  StarkaS  call  hun  a ^rel^m  giant.* 
In  the  histm-ical  period  it  was  commonly  b^ieved 
that  King  Olaf  the  Sednt  was  a reincarnation  of 
a remote  ancestor,  Olai  of  G^irstatSir,  kaown  as 
Oeirstaffadlf. 

Once,  as  the  Idng  rode  past  the  grave-mound  of  this  6laf,  one 
of  his  followers  ventured  to  say  to  him  : * TeU  me,  my  lord,  if 
you  were  buried  here?*  The  Idng  replied  : ‘My  spirit  never 
had  two  bodies,  and  has  not  now,  nor  will  it  have  at  the  resur- 
rection.* The  retainer  persisted : * It  has  been  srdd  that  when 
you  came  to  this  place  before,  you  spoke  thus : Here  we  were 
and  here  we  walked.*  The  king  flatly  denied  the  assertion  and 
rode  away  as  quickly  as  possible.^ 

Even  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  13th  cent,  the 
belief  in  rebirth  appears  to  have  survived  in 
Iceland. 


A certain  ThorgUs,  who  at  that  time  rote  to  distinction,  was 
a soiiroe  of  great  ^oy  to  the  men  of  his  district : * It  seemed  to 
them  that  Kolbeinn  was  bora  again  and  come  back  to  them, 
whom  drey  had  always  longed  for.*  * 

So  long  as  the  dead  were  regarded  as  intimately 
connected  with  the  burial-place  and  the  old  home- 
stead, it  is  obvious  that  any  theory  of  a special 
place  for  the  spirits  of  the  departed  was  not 
nrgenUy  required.  Such  an  idea,  however,  may 
actually  have  arisen  at  a very  early  period,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  tne  two  views 
would  be  felt  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  At  ail 
periods  when  burning  was  the  ordinary  method  of 
^posing  of  the  deaa,  the  idea  must  have  been 
natural  that  body  and  spirit  were  separable,  and 
that  with  the  destruction  of  the  body  the  spirit 
was  free  to  go  elsewhere.  Even  when  simple 
burial  was  practised,  such  a separation  was  not 
unthinkable ; the  spirit  might  well  have  its  osual 
abode  apart  from  the  body,  though  capable  of 
returning  to  it  at  will. 

lu  one  of  the  Edda  poems  already  oited  « Helgi  ie  buried  in  a 
mound,  but  departs  to  ValbalL  One  evening  Sigrdn’e  attendant 
sees  him  ride  up  to  the  naound  * with  many  men  * ; he  Ba3*s  that 
leave  to  return  has  been  granted  to  him.  Sigrdn  then  enters 
the  opened  mound,  and  there  is  talk  of  intense  jpathoe  between 
them ; but  towards  morxxing  Helgi  has  to  depart  again,  so  as  to 
be  back  at  ValhaU  before  cockcrow.  ^ariatioDS  of  the  idea 
form  the  theme  of  many  ghost-tales  in  different  lands.) 

Departure  to  another  world  after  being  consumed 
on  the  funeral  pile  comes  out  clearly  in  the  story 
of  Badder,  whose  horse  was  burned  along  with  him, 
and  who  then  rode  off  to  the  domain  of  the  goddess 
Hel,  and  in  that  of  Brynhild,  who  is  represented 
as  driving  to  the  same  place  in  the  chanot  in  which 
she  was  laid  and  consumed.  According  to  Snom, 
the  institution  of  burning  was  ascribed  to  Odin 
himself : 

* He  said  that  eaoh  rn^  would  oome  to  ValhaU  with  such 
treasures  as  he  had  on  the  funeral*pile.'^  (A  further  point  of 
the  belief  was  that  * the  higher  the  smoke  rose  Into  the  air,  the 
more  exalted  the  person  burned  would  be  in  heaven.*)  • 

The  departure  to  another  world,  however,  might 
equally  well  take  place  when  the  body  was  left 
unbumed. 

TTing  Harald  Hilditdnn,  who  was  laid  in  a moand  along 
with  valuable  rings  and  weapons,  was  provided  with  both  a 
car  and  a horse,  so  that  be  might  either  drive  or  ride  to 
ValbalLT 

That  these  legendary  instances  have  some  fonnda- 


1 VdlsunffO-kviCa  en/oma,  ad  jin, 

* Flateyjarlxik^  il.  186. 

* Stwrlimga  Saga^  ed-  O.  Vigfusson, 

* VSlatenga-kviSa  en/oma, 

* TngHnga  Saga,  8. 

7 Sogubrol^  Jfomkonungum,  9, 


Oxford,  1878,  ii.  23i. 

•Ib,  10. 


tion  in  actual  custom  is  shown  by  the  passage  in 
Gisla  Saga  relating  to  events  about  965. 

In  this,  at  the  burial  of  Vistoin,  Thorgrlm  is  made  to  say : ‘ It 
is  the  custom  to  bind  hell-shoes  on  men,  with  which  they  shall 
go  to  ValhaU,  and  I wiU  do  it  for  V6stein.*  When  he  had  dons 
so,  he  said  : * I cannot  bind  hell-ahoes.  If  these  come  loose.*! 
Such  accounts,  however,  belong  to  the  Viking  age, 
for  which  there  is  clear  evidence  of  a devSopcd 
theory  of  another  life,  with  assignment  of  definite 
places  for  different  classes  of  men.  The  earliest  of 
these  abodes  of  the  dead  was  no  doubt  realm 
of  the  goddess  Hel,  a world  of  shades  similar  to 
the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  the  de^rted 
spirits  appear  to  have  had  only  a negative  l^d  of 
existence,  devoid  of  any  occupation  or  interest.^ 
At  a later  period,  however,  those  who  found  their 
way  to  this  region  were  only  those  who  died  of 
sic^ess  or  old  age.  Those  who  were  drowned 
belonged  to  the  goddess  Kdn,  and  those  who  fell 
in  battle  were  divided  between  Odin  and  Freyjau 
There  are  also  indications  that  some  were  supposed 
to  fall  to  the  lot  of  Thor,  and  that  Freyja  was  the 
receiver  of  all  women.  Of  the  various  conceptions 
arising  from  these  views  that  which  received  most 
elaboration,  if  the  extant  evidence  is  to  be  relied 
on,  was  the  life  of  the  warriors  who  bad  gone  to 
Odin  in  ValhaU,  of  w'hich  a full  account  is  given 
by  Snorri  in  the  first  part  of  the  Edda.»  Whether 
any  of  the  dead  were  supposed  to  remain  loosely 
attSLched  to  earth  itself,  without  having  a definite 
place  assigned  to  them,  does  not  appear.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  ideas  of  the  * wild  hunt  * and 
similar  companies  of  departed  spirits,  so  pre- 
valent in  later  tradition,  go  back  to  the  early 
Teutonic  period  or  reproduce  any  conceptions  from 
that  time. 

It  is  only  in  Snorri’s  Edda  (written  about  1220), 
and  in  a few  lines  of  the  older  poetry  on  which 
this  is  based,  that  any  ethical  idea  appears  in  the 
allocation  of  the  different  abodes. 


The  highest  god.  All-father,  * created  man  and  gave  him  a soul 
which  shall  Uve  and  never  perish,  even  if  the  body  decay  to  dust 
or  be  burned  to  ashes  ; and  aU  men  whose  wa^^  are  right  shall 
live  and  be  with  himself  in  the  place  called  Giinl6 ; but  wicked 
men  go  to  Hel  and  thence  into  Niflbel,  which  is  down  m the 
ninth  world.*  * 

When  the  world  itself  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  the  spirits 
of  men  wiU  stUl  sub^t  and  have  various  abodes,  many  of  them 
good  and  many  bad.  * Then  it  will  be  beat  to  be  in  Qiinl6  in 
heaven,  where  there  will  be  abxmdance  of  good  drink  for  those 
who  enjoy  that  in  the  haU  called  Brimir.  . . . That  is  also  a 
good  haU  which  stands  on  NiVafells,  made  of  red  gold ; its 
name  is  SindrL  In  these  halls  ahaU  good  and  righteous  msn 
Uve.*# 

On  the  other  hand,  all  murderers  and  perjurers  find  a place  of 
torment  in  a great  haU  on  * Corpse-strand.^  the  doors  of  which 
face  northward.  The  walls  of  this  are  wattled  with  snakes, 
whose  beads  are  turned  inwards ; these  spout  out  venom  which 
flows  through  the  ball  in  streams,  and  in  these  streams  the 
wicked  are  doomed  to  wade.# 


It  is  doubtful  how  much  of  this  is  genuine  and 
how  much  is  due  to  ordinary  medisevar conceptions 
of  heaven  and  heU.  In  any  case  the  ideas  are  far 
removed,  from  the  more  primitive  beliefs  which 
were  stiU  current  in  Snorri’s  time,  and  w’hich, 
however  much  they  may  have  been  elaborated  by 
the  story-teller  and  the  poet,  clearly  have  their 
roots  in  the  old  Teutonic  times  of  which  no  record 
has  been  preserved. 

LmcaATau.— E.  Mogk,  MyUiologie,  in  H.  Paul,  Cfrwidri$9 
der  german.  PhUologie,  Straseburg,  1891-98,  iiL  249-266  : E. 
Wa^tein.  Kleinere  aUeaeheieche  SpracMenJemdler,  Norden, 
1899,  pp.  66,  142-144 ; H.  HUdebran^  Folkena  Tro  om  eina 
Dodo,  stodmolm,  1874;  G.  Storm,  ‘Vore  Forfsdres  Tro  paa 
SjBlevam-dring,*  in  Arldv  for  nordiak  Filologx,  ix.  [18931  199- 
222;  H.  ScheteUg,  ‘Folkstro  om  Gravhaugsr,*  in  Moot  og 
Jf inns,  Christiania,  1911,  pp.  206-212 ; H.  Ro$6n,  Om  dodarike 
oeh  dMatrrvk  ifomnerdUk  rtligicn,  Lund,  1918. 

Al 

STATE  OF  THE  DEAD  (Tibetan).  — The 
immediate  ceremonies  performed  by  Tibetans  on 
a death,  and  their  object,  have  already  been  de- 
1 Giala  Saga,  14.  # See  ERE  it  707  ft 

s Ib.  p.  707  f.  # Syiorra  Edda,  Oylfaginning,  8. 

9 lb.  Si.  •Ib. 
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STATIONS 


scribed.^  The  Tibetan  notions  on  the  state  into 
which  the  spirit  or  soul  of  a deceased  person  is 
snpposed  to  pass  after  death  are  nudnly  of  an 
animistio  character,  and  derived  from  the  a^riginal 
shamanist  Bon  cult  (see  art.  Tibbt),  though 
veneered  over  more  or  less  with  the  ritual  of  Indian 
Buddhism  and  * celestial  * Chinese  cosmogony. 
The  laity  and  most  of  the  L&mas  believe  that,  at 
first  at  any  rate,  the  spirits  of  all  the  dead  tend  to 
become  malignant  ghosts,  which  require  propitia- 
tion by  the  surviving  relatives,  except  in  the  case 
of  a few  great  saints,  like  the  Grand  Ij&mas,  whose 
spirits  are  supposed  to  re-inoamate  almost  immedi- 
ately. But,  m the  background,  most  Tibetans 
cherish  the  hope  of  attaining  the  western  paradise 
»f  the  blest,  the  everlasting  solarpara^e  of  * the 
Buddha  of  Boundless  Li^t’  (H^-dpi^-med  or 
Amit&bha),  the  popular  goS  of  Northern  Buddhists 
generally,  just  as  in  Southern  Buddhism,  in  Burma, 
Siam,  and  Ceylon,  the  popular  goal  is  not  a 
nirvdiux  of  extmction,  but  Indra^s  paradise  in  the 
sky,  whence,  they  are  taught,  Buddha  Gautama 
deseeded  to  this  world  and  which  he  frequently 
revimted.  It  is  mainly  with  the  object  of  gaining 
merit  sufficient  to  reach  this  paradise  that  the 
Tibetans  so  assiduoudy  tell  their  beads,  mutter  so 
incessantly  the  mystic  Om  mani  formula,  and  ply 
their  prayer- wheels,  revolving  the  same  printed 
sentence,  which  is  believed  to  dose  the  door  of  hell 
and  be  the  passport  to  heaven.  The  idea  of  re- 
birth in  human  or  other  form  is  not  a popular 
one  ; nearly  all  concentrate  their  hopes  on  reaching 
paradise.  Even  nirvana  is  considered  by  most 
L&mas  to  be  not  any  extinction  of  existence,  but  a 
dreamy  existence  in  a personal  paxsulise  outside 
the  circle  of  rebirths  and  so  infinitely  remote  that 
it  is  unknowable. 

The  prevalent  belief  that  the  spirit  of  the  dead 
person  becomes  a malignant  ghost  at  first  is  in 
practice  generally  assimilated  to  the  Buddhist 
theory  ofliell,  as  a temporary  purgatory  of  expia- 
tion for  siiL  The  spirit  is  admonished  by  the 
priests,  as  soon  after  death  as  possible,  to  take  the 
road  pointed  out  to  it  leading  to  the  tribunal  of 
the  J udge  of  the  Dead,  but  it  requires  the  assist- 
ance of  the  priests  by  masses  at  every  stage 
throughout  that  journey  to  pilot  it  along.  At  the 
outset  it  is  free  for  one  or  two  weeks  to  wander 
about,  and  this  is  the  period  when  it  is  likely  to 
exercise^  a malignant  influence  on  the  survivora 
The  regions  through  which  the  soul  is  piloted  by  the 
priests  are  of  the  nature  of  outer  hells  beset  by 
demons  lying  in  wait  for  straying  souls,  and  gener- 
ally resemble  those  analogous  regions  through 
wmch  the  spirits  of  the  deceased  were  supposed  to 
pass  as  categorically  described  in  the  l^yptian 
iBook  ^ of  the  Dead  and  reflected  in  Bunyan’s 
Filgrim'e  Progress.  The  masses  prescribed  by  the 
priests  of  all  sects  of  L&mas  for  the  protection  of 
the  soul  of  the  deceased  in  this  long  journey  are 
very  elaborate,  prolonged,  and  costly,  and  usually 
run  the  relatives  into  debt.  The  present  writer 
has  been  told  by  Tibetan  servants  on  more  than 
one  occasion  that  the  priests  had  informed  them 
that  the  masses  already  said  and  paid  for  hsid  only 
helped  the  soul  past  such-and-such  demons  and 
regions,  that  it  was  now  in  such-and-such  a dis- 
tressful spot,  and  had  such-and-such  danger  zones 
still  to  pass  before  reaching  the  judgment-seat, 
when  the  supreme  effort  of  the  priests  would  be 
necessary  to  procure  ‘ rebirth  ’ in  paradise. 

The  hells  offer  the  chief  terror  to  the  Tibetans, 
whom  the  priests  have  made  familiar  with  the 
hideous  tortures  to  be  expected  there  by  the 
harro)^g  scenes  which  they  have  painted  in 
graphic  gruesome  detail  on  the  walls  of  every 
temple,  whilst  the  ubiquitous  Wheel  of  Life  fresco, 
^ See  art.  Death  ahs  Dupobal  or  the  Dhao  (Tibetan). 


which  also  depicts  the  hells  and  other  spheres  of 
orthodox  Buddhist  rebirth,  displays  in  its  upper 
compartment,  in  alluring  contrast,  the  bliss  and 
loys  of  paradise.  A peculiarity  of  the  Tibetan 
lelJs  is  the  addition  of  a series  of  cold  hells  to  the 
orthodox  hells  of  the  Buddhists.^  It  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  idea  of  cold  hells  arose,  on  the  extension 
of  Buddhism  from  subtropical  India  to  such  totally 
different  physical  and  et^ic  conditions  as  exist  in 
icy  Tibet ; the  natives  of  the  palssarctic  region  of 
Central  Asia  were  accustomed  to  feel  the  bitter 
pain  and  misery  of  the  arctic  cold  and  to  regard 
heat  rather  as  a comfort  and  blessing.  These 
cold  hells  are  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  Buddhist 
universe  in  a subterranean  region  of  darkness 
below  its  encircling  wall  (Chakra vala).  They  are 
encircled  by  icy  glacier  mountains  and  have  demon 
attendants  of  appalling  aspect,  as  in  the  hot  hells. 
They  sire  eight  in  number,  like  the  orthodox  hot 
hells,  and  are  thus  described : 

(1)  C&'u-bur  eA«*fv^o  (Skr.  Arbuda)^*  blistered  or  chapped.' 
The  torture  here  is  constant  immersion  of  the  naked  bodr 
in  icy  g-lacier  water,  under  which  it  becomes  covered  with 
chilblains  (a  torture  which  may  be  compared  with  the  curse  in- 
vented by  a scribe  in  the  rei^rn  of  Athelstan  for  any  one  who 
should  break  the  terms  of  his  charters : * May  he  be  tortured  by 
the  bitter  blasts  of  glaciers  and  the  Pennine  army  of  evu 
spiritsO.s 

(2)  CtCv^hur  hroUioa  (Skr.  Nlrarbuda).  The  chilblains  are 
rudely  scarified  by  knives,  producing  open  raw  sores. 

(8)  A-eA'u  (Skr.  Ata(a).  * Ach’u ' and  * A-ta-ta ' are  explained 
as  the  exclamations  of  anguish  beyond  articulate  expression, 
which  resoimd  throt^h  this  helL 

(4)  Kyi-'ud  (Skr.  Habava).  A worse  degree  of  cold  in  which 
the  tongue  is  paralyzed,  and  the  exclamation  of  * Kyi-u  * or 
Ha-ha  ^is  alone  pomble. 

(6)  So-lfam-pa  (Skr.  Ahaha).  Here  both  jaws  and  teeth  are 
qiasmodioally  clenched  through  cold. 

(6)  Ut-pat^tar  gas-pa  (Skr.  Utpala).  Livid  sores  develop 
which  become  evertea  like  the  pet4Lla  of  the  blue  Utpal  lotus- 
flowers. 

(7)  Padma-Uar  gaspa  (Skr.  PadmaX  The  sores  become  like 
the  red  lotus  Padma  flowers. 

(8)  Pcuirna-ch’sn-po-Uar  gaspa  (Skr.  Pop^ai^X  Raw  sores 
falls  awaj 


away  from  ^e  bones  like  the  reouning 
..  . . 


where  the  flesh  . 

petals  of  the  great  lotus,  and  which  are  continually  pecked  and 
gnawed  by  birds  with  iron  beaks,  as  in  iSschylus’s  Greek  legend 
of  Prometheus  Bound. 

The  agonizing  torments  of  these  hells,  so  vividly 
pictured  and  oescribed  bv  the  priests,  no  doubt 
act  as  a deterrent  to  evil-doers  and  have  thus  a 
certain  ethical  value,  though  this  is  largely  dis- 
counted by  the  fear  and  losa  of  ^ace  of  mind 
inflicted  on  the  surviving  relatives  oy  the  harrow- 
ing stories  of  intermediate  tortures  requiring 
masses,  invented  by  the  self-interested  rapacious 
priests. 

The  paradise  of  the  blest,  when  once  eventually 
reachea,  is  considered  to  be  everlasting,  and  thus 
is  unlike  Indra's  heaven,  the  popular  goal  of 
Hindus  and  the  Southern  Buddhists,  which, 
although  more  permanent  than  the  earth,  is  finite, 
and  its  occupants  subiect  inevitably  to  re-enter  the 
cycle  of  ceaseless  reoirths  in  a higher,  but  most 
often  a lower,  sphere  of  life,  with,  according  to 
Buddhist  teaching,  its  inveterate  misery.  The 
Tibetans  thus  look  forward  to  a happier  existence 
in  the  world  beyond  death  than  do  the  Hindus  and 
Southern  Buddhists. 

LiTsaATmtH. — E.  Schlagintweit,  JSudd&isminSVbet,  London, 
1868,  pp.  92  f.,  184  f.  ; L.  A-  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet, 
do.  1895,  pp.  76 ft,  127  L,  LTiasaandits  Mysteries,  do.  1905,  pp. 
86f.,222f.  L.  A.  WADDELL. 

STATIONS. — This  word  was  used  in  Christian 
antiquity  in  more  than  one  technical  sense.  We 

^ See  artt.  Stats  or  thb  Dxad  (BuddhistX  OosHoeoirr  aks 
OOSMOLOOT  (BuddhistX 

a Cited  by  D.  W.  Freshfleld.  in  Qeog.  Journal  (1894].  The  cold 
hells  flgure  in  the  N.  Enropean  mythology  as  evidenced  by  this 
reference  to  them  in  the  10th  cent.  Angflo-Saxon  tale  * Salomon 
and  Satnm.*  On  the  defeat  of  the  rebel  angels  it  said  that  * for 
them,  he  [God]  made  HelL  a dwelling  deadly  cold,  with  Winter 
covers : Water  he  sent  in  and  snake-dwmlings,  many  a foul 
beast  with  horns  of  iron,  bloody  eagles  and  pale  adders ; thirst 
and  hunger  and  fierce  conflict,  mighty  terror,  joylessness  * (tr. 
J.  M.  Kemble,  Salomon  and  Saturn,  p.  178). 
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may  first  consider  the  word  as  used  in  the  West  in 
early  times,  the  Latin  atatio  beins  in  question ; and 
then  * stations  of  penitents,’  and  finally  * stations 
of  the  cross  * will  be  dealt  with. 

z.  Stations  as  fasts. — The  first  instance  of  this 
is  in  Hermas  (early  or  middle  2nd  cent.  T),  who, 
writing  at  Rome  m Greek,  transliterates  atatio 
into  crrarLtjjy,  He  says  to  the  Shepherd,  ‘ I am 
keeping  a station’  {orarLuya  Ix")*  The  Shepherd 
^ks,  ‘what  is  a station  ?’  Hermas  replies  that  it 
is  a fast,  and  that  he  is  fasting  according  to  his 
custom.^  From  the  language  used  we  may  gather 
that  ‘ station  * was  not  a universally  known  name ; 
and  that  it  is  not  used  in  Hermas  for  a fast  on  any 
fixed  day.  Later,  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  cent,  and 
early  in  the  3rd,  Tertullian  gives  the  name 

* stations  ’ to  the  half -fasts  {aemijejunia)  of 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,*  which  ordinary  ended 
at  3 p.m.,  but  which  the  Montanists  prolonged 
till  the  evening.*  The  ‘Psychics’  (Catholica) 
sometimes  continued  * the  station  even  over  the 
sabbath  (Saturday),  a day  never  to  be  kept  as  a 
fskst  except  at  Pascha.’^  In  these  half -fasts  the 
' Psychics  ’ sometimes  lived  on  bread  and  water,  and 
they  treated  them  as  of  voluntary  observance 
rather  than  as  matters  of  injunction,  as  the 
Montanists  did.*  The  de  Jtjuniia  was  written 
after  Tertullian  became  a Montanist.  In  another 
late  work®  he  uses  the  word  static  more  generally, 
of  Daniel’s  fast  (Dn  10*^):  ‘in  a station  of  three 
weeks  aruit  vic^*  i.«.  he  practised  xerophagy,  a 
much  restricted  diet.  In  ae  Jtjttn,  13  Tertmlian 
calls  fasts  held  before  the  meetings  of  councils 
‘stationa*  In  an  earlier  work,  written  before  he 
became  a Montanist,^  he  speaks  of  the  eucharist 
being  celebrated  on  ‘station  days,’  and  of  the 
scruples  of  some  at  communicating  then,  lest  they 
should  break  their  fast.  He  suggests  (for  the 
scrupulous)  private  reservation  of  the  sacrament 
until  the  ‘station’  is  over,  but  deprecates  their 
absenting  themselves  from  the  eucbaiistic  service : 

* Will  not  thy  station  be  more  solemn  if  thou  hast 
also  stood  (steteria)  at  the  altar  of  God  ? * He  goes 
on  to  explain  that  the  word  ‘station’  is  derived 
from  a military  metaphor,  ‘ for  also  we  are  God’s 
soldiers  * ^militta ; of.  2 Co  10®,  1 Ti  1“,  2 Ti  4^). 
And  this  is  doubtless  the  true  origin  of  the  name. 
In  classical  Latin  atatio  is  a military  guard,  and 
atationarixia  is  a soldier  on  guard.  Tertullian  uses 
stcUionea  facera  (‘to  keep  watch’)  both  litereJly 
and  figuratively  of  Christiana  on  guard.®  In  the 
4th  cent.  Augustine  uses  stationariua  figuratively,® 
and  Ambrose  says  that  stations  are  encampments 
protecting  us  irom  the  assaults  of  the  devil; 
‘ standing’  in  them,  we  repel  the  enemy.“ 

Tertullian  oaee  atatio  also  In  other  senses : as  * the  resting 
place  in  believing ' (atatio  ortdondx),  a metaphor  from  a camp ; ^ 
as  a * stage*  of  lue  (marriage  as  opposed  to  virginity) and  in 
a physiolc^cal  sense,  as  the  memorane  round  the  heart  (atatio 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  the  writers  mentioned 
above  were  Westerns.  Easterns,  like  the  author 
of  the  DidacTic^*  and  Clement  of  Alexandria, “ speak 
of  the  Wednesday  and  Friday  fasts,  but  do  not  use 
the  word  atatio.  An  Eastern  instance,  however, 
of  atatio  transliterated  is  the  East  Syrian  (Nes- 
torian)  isfaiyUnd,  used  in  the  service-books  for  ‘ a 
doctrinal  hymn.’  ^® 


1 Pastor^  Sim.  v.  1.  * Ds  Jajwi.  2, 18  f. 

* Jb.  1,  la  ® Ih.  14. 

8 lb.  10,  18 : in  § 10  the  indigos,  * unworthy,*  of  the  MSB 
should  prohabiy  be  emended  to  vndictaa,  * enjoined.* 
e Dt  Anima,  48.  D«  Orat.  10. 

8 Da  Cor.  MiL  11. 

» Bnarr.  in  Pa.  xcUL  Vulg.  Ixclv.J,  ( 9. 

Is,  1^,  ooL  TlO. 


10  Sarm.  25 ; ed.  Paris, 
n Da  Prcaaer.  10. 

18  Da  Anima^  48. 
i»5trom.  viLl2(e.  A.D.200). 

18  A.  J.  Maclean,  Boat  Syrian  Daily  OJleaa^  London,  1894, 
p.  294. 


IS  Da  Exhort.  CaaL  9. 
i«f  8(«.  a.D.  180?). 


2.  Stations  in  churches  and  sacred  places. — ^The 
name  atatio  is  also  used  for  a pubUo  service  (usually 
at  Rome  the  eucharist),  held  in  a previously 
arranged  church  or  sacred  place  for  the  whole 
community ; frequently  there  was  a procession  to 
the  place,  and  the  station  may  have  been  so  called 
because  the  procession  stopped  there,  though  it  has 
also  been  held  that  the  name  came  from  these 
public  services  being  held  on  ‘stated’  days,  or 
(originally)  on  ‘station  days,’  Wednesday  and 
Friday.^  The  name  was  also  given  to  the  church 
or  place  where  the  service  was  held,  or  to  the 
processions  themselves.®  This  use  of  the  word  is 
later  than  that  described  in  the  preceding  section. 
But  C3rprian  in  the  3rd  cent,  describes  how  the 
messengers  of  Novatus  burst  in  ‘ in  stations,’  de- 
manding that  their  accusations  should  be  publicly 
investigated  by  Cyprian  and  the  people ; and  ‘ in 
stations  ’ can  hardly  mean  here  * on  a station  day,’ 
but  must  signi^  ‘ in  a public  assembly.  ’ • Gregory 
of  Nazianzus  in  the  4th  cent,  uses  the  cognate 
irrdcrts  of  an  assembly  in  church.® 

In  the  interesting  Pilgrimage  of  *Ethcria' 
{* Silvia^),  probably  of  the  end  of  the  4th  cent., 
stations  at  the  holy  places  in  and  near  Jerusalem 
are  described  in  some  detail,  but  they  have  no 
technical  designation.  The  thing,  bat  not  the 
name,  is  there.  We  may  gather  that  the  Western 
(Spanish?)  authoress  did  not  know  the  name,  or 
she  could  hardly  have  avoided  using  it.  The  place 
and  time  of  the  next  station  are  publicly  given  out 
by  the  archdeacon  just  as  in  the  Ordinea  JRomani 
(below).® 

At  Rome  we  find  both  the  name  and  the  thing. 
Pope  Gregory  the  Great  (A.D.  690-604)  is  said® 
to  nave  regulated  the  stations  and  to  have  fixed 
the  churches  in  Rome  where  they  should  be  held. 
The  whole  of  the  local  Church  took  part  in  them, 
and  hence  in  the  Ordo  Bcmanua  ot  St.  Amand, 
found  in  a 9th  cent.  MS,  we  read  of  a atatio 
catholica.'*  Stations  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Ordo  Bomanua  Primus  (c.  A.D.  770 ; founded 
on  a similar  document  of  the  6th  cent. ) and  in  the 
snci^eding  Ordinea.^  The  eucharist  was  celebrated 
at  the  stational  church  with  much  solemnity  by 
the  pope.  If  a diocesan  bishop  said  a stational 
mass  in  the  absence  of  the  pope,  he  did  all  as  the 
pope  would  do ; but,  if  a presbyter  did  so,  then  the 
‘Caoria  in  excelsis’  was  omitted,  because  it  was 
said  by  a presbyter  only  ‘ in  Pascha,’  i.e.  in  Easter- 
tide.® The  archdeacon  in  the  Ord.  Bom.  Prim. 
emnoimces  the  next  station,^®  but  in  St.  Amand  the 
deacon. We  read  of  a ‘stational  chalice,’^ 
apparently  a large  one,  and  ‘stational  crosses,’^ 
and  a * station^  acolyte  ’ (unua  ex  acolythis 
atationariuSt  or  simply  atationariits),^^  who  goes 
before  the  pope  on  foot  in  the  procession,  with  the 
chrism,  a napkin  (map^la)  being  wrapped  round 
the  ampulla,  or  vessel  holding  the  chrism.  It  was 
at  such  solemn  stations  that  ordinations  were  held 
in  Rome,  on  the  Saturday  of  Ember  weeka“ 

The  Chregorian  Sacramentary  gives  masses  for 
all  the  stations  at  the  various  churches  in  Rome. 

3.  Stations  of  penitents. — In  the  4th  cent.,  or 
possibly  earlier,  the  penitential  system  was 
developed  bo^  in  the  East  and  in  the  West,  but 


I Se«  above,  9 z. 

8 Ducange,  (?2ossariun»,  a.v.  * Static,*  $ x. 

8 Ep.  xliv.  r^J,  * ad  Corneliom.' 

8 OraL  in  Cone.  Constant.,  near  the  end : crraerata  wajwxou 
a For  ^e  Pilyrimaga  see  Dacheane,  Chriatian  Worahip*.  Eng. 
tr..  London,  1912,  p.  490  ff. ; esp.  cf.  jp.  616. 

8 In  hia  D(fa  by  John  the  Deacon,  8. 18. 

7 Duchesne,  p.  478. 

8 E.  Q.  O.  F.  Atchley,  Ord.  jSom.  Prim.,  London,  1905,  p.  82, 
etc. ; for  the  date  see  p.  7. 

9 n.  p.  148.  W Xb.  p.  142. 

II  Ducneene,  p.  478.  i*  Atchley,  p.  156. 

18  Duchesne,  p.  474.  w Atchley,  p.  118. 

18  Ib.  p.  87  ; Duchesne,  p.  858. 

18  Ed.  n.  A.  WUaon.  London,  1915  (Henry  Bradshaw  Sodaty)- 
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STATIONS 


it  is  only  in  the  East  that  the  organized  * stations 
of  penitents’  are  found,  and  even  there  not  uni- 
versally. There  are  differing  grades  of  penitents, 
called  or  ^aOfiol  C>purjj.ivoi,  at  the  Council  of 

^oyra  in  N.  Galatia  (a.d.  814).^  They  were  four 
in  number  ; (a)  * mourners  * {Jlentes,  xpo<rK\alotn-es), 
who  might  not  enter  the  church  (hence  ir^KXavait 
for  the  name  of  the  station) ; perhaps  also  called 
at  Ancyra*  * storm -driven  * which 

usually  means  'demoniacs,’  as  in  the  Apostolic 
ConstxtutionSy  viiL  12,  35,  38;  (6)  'hearers* 

{audicnttSt  djcpodjxetfoi  [see  below]),  who  stood  within 
the  church  door  or  in  the  porch  (hence  d,Kp6curis, 
dKpodffdat) ; (c)  * kneelers  ’ (substrati,  inrorlirrojrres), 
who  might  enter  the  church,  hut  not  pass  the  ambo 
(hence  wdtrrwortr,  inroreatiy)  ; (d)  ' bystanders  ’ (con- 
sistentcSf  (rvyurrd/xeyoi  or  <ruye<rr^es),  who  might  he 
present  at  the  eucharist,  hut  might  not  communi- 
cate or  make  an  offering  (hence  <n5<rra<rti).  The 
first  three  grades  were  dismissed  before  the  missa 
fid^ium  began.  In  the  second  and  third  canonical 
epistles  of  Basil,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,* 
we  find  all  four  grades ; thus  a person  in  his  first 
year  would  be  ‘ expelled  from  prayer  ’ and  would 
^ween  at  the  church  door’  (=a),  in  his  second  he 
would  be  'received  to  the  sermon’ (=6),  in  his 
third  he  would  be  ‘ admitted  to  penance  * ( =c ; see 
b^ow),  in  his  fourth  he  would  be  allowed  to  ' stand 
with  the  people,  while  withheld  from  the  oblation  ’ 
(^d).  In  some  cases  * a station  might  be  omitted, 
the  penitent  going  straight  from  the  first  to  the 
third  station ; in  can.  81  of  Basil,  as  in  can.  7 of 
Ancyra,  the  last  station  is  apparently  omitted. 
This  fourth  station  is  also  called  ' joinmg  only  in 
pr^er  ’ or  ' being  without  offering,’  as  at  Ancyra" 
and  Nicsea."  The  third  station  seems  to  have  TOen 
the  most  important,  and  Basil  calls  it  by  the 
genei^  name  of  'penitence’ (/irTdvota).  The  first 
mention  of  these  four  stations  has  been  thought  to 
occur  in  a passage  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgus, 
bishop  of  Neocsesarea,"  where  all  four  are  nsuned : 
but  this  is  probably  an  addition  by  a later  writer,® 
and  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  existence  of  the 
four  stations  much  before  the  4th  century.  But 
they,  or  most  of  them,  are  mentioned  at  Ancyra,^® 
at  Nic«a,“  at  Neocsesarea  in  Pontus  (a.d.  314  or 
later).  “ At  the  last  a 'kneeler’  is  called  y6yv 
nXLytav.^ 


On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  find  these  grades 
of  penitents  in  the  Church  Orders  of  the  4th  (or 
5th)  cent. ; thus  in  the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (c. 

376)  the  penitents  are  mentioned  as  being 
dismissed  at  the  eucharist  after  the  catechumen^ 
hut  they  are  all  called  ‘ hearers,’ or,  generally, 
* those  in  penitence.  ’ “ In  this  work,  then,  we  have 
no  trace  of  stations  of  penitents,  though  cttcTasit  is 
several  times  used  in  it  in  other  senses.  And  the 
same  thing  is  true  of  the  other  Church  Ordera  It 
is  equally  true  of  Western  and  ' African  * councils, 
such  as  those  of  Elvira  in  Spain  (c.  A.D.  306),  Arles 
m Gaul  (A.D.  314),  Carthage  n.  (A.D.  387  or  390), 
Hippo  in  Africa  (A-D.  393),  Toledo  in  Spain  (a.d. 
400),  Orange  in  Gaul  (A.D.  441),  Arles  n.  (A.D.  443 
or  452),  and  others ; these  mention  penitents,  but 
Imye  no  stations.  This  is  the  case  also  with  the 
Galilean  Statuta  ccclesics  antiqua  ('Galilean  Sta- 
tutes’; c.  A.D.  500).  In  Tertullian  the  cate- 
chumens are  the  * hearers’  (audientes  or  auditorcs) 

1 Can- sot,  28  f.  » Can.  17. 

• cxdx..  ocxriL,  cant.  22,  6S-88  (JuD.  875). 

< As  In  can.  80.  » Cana.  4-8. 

«Oan.  18  (a.®.  826).  7 Oan.  22. 

ii-  786b. 

0 Cans.  4-S,  16,  20-26,  hearers,  kneelers,  bystsnders. 

M bame.  la  Oan.  6,  hearers,  kneelers. 

For  t^ee  st^ons  see  also  J.  M.  Neale.  A Hist  q/CAe  Holv 
Scat^  ChureA^  pt.  1.,  Osrisral  Introduction^  London.  1860.  L 
208  ff.  * 

ViiL  0, 12.  18  viii.  9. 

6.  where  the  meaning:  ‘penitents*  has  been  pro- 
posed. but  is  not  really  possible. 


The  name  ' hearers,’  whether  used  of  penitents  or 
of  catechumens,  comes  from  the  fact  that  these 
classes  heard  the  liturgical  lessons  (in  some  cases 
not  the  Gospel),  though  they  were  not  allowed 
to  be  j)resent  at  the  more  solemn  part  of  the 
eucharist. 

Even  in  the  East  the  stations  of  penitents  seem 
not  to  have  been  at  all  regularly  organized.  They 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  Apostolic  Canons  (in  theu- 
present  form  probably  dati^  from  c.  A.D.  400),  nor 
m the  canons  of  Gangra  in  Paphlagonia  (^4th  cent., 
date  uncertain),  or  of  Sardica,  the  moaem  Sofia 
in  Bulgaria  (A.D.  347  ; the  genuineness  of  these 
canons  is  dented),  or  of  Antioch  in  encesniis 
(A.D.  341).  Tnese  canons  mention  penitence,  but 
not  the  grades  or  stations.  At  Laodicea  in  Phrygia 
(c.  A.D.  386)  'hearers’  may  mean  all  penitents 
no  other  station  is  mentioned.  The  canons  of  the 
ecumenical  councils  of  (k)n8tantinople  (A.D.  381), 
Ephesus  (A.D.  431)^  and  Chalcedon  (a.d.  451)  do 
not  deal  with  penitence.  In  Chrysostom’s  Con- 
atantinonle  wrings  there  is  no  mention  of  the 
dismissal  of  the  stations  of  penitents,®  possibly 
because  the  office  of  penitentia^  presbyter  in 
that  city  had  lately  been  abolim^  (i.e.  a.d. 
391).® 

In  the  Churches  of  the  farther  East  the  stations 
of  penitents,  if  they  existed,  apparently  soon  died 
out.^  Jacob  of  Edes^  in  his  Letter  to  Thomas 
the  Presbyter describing  the  liturgy  as  known  to 
him  (he  died  A.D.  708),  speaks  of  the  catechumens 
as  * hearers  ’ and  describe  their  expulsion  in  the 
liturgy  before  that  of  the  'energumens’  and  the 
‘penitents,’  but  says  that  it  was  in  fact  quite 
obsolete  in  his  day.  In  the  canons  (8th  or  9th 
cent.)  of  uncertain  origin,  perhaps  Syrian  Jacobite, 
given  by  H.  Denzinger,"  and  in  the  Jacobite  canons 
also  given  by  him,*^  of  a later  date,  there  is  just  a 
trace  of  ' mourners  ’ in  the  fact  that  some  penitents 
are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  hut  are  ordered 
to  remain  outside  ' weeping  for  their  sins,’  usually 
for  a year,  hut  in  some  cases  for  a much  longer 
period;  after  that  they  are  allowed  to  enter  Uie 
church,  but  are  restrained  from  communion  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period;  the  penalty  ordinarily 
provided  is  fasting,  on  a restricted  diet,  but  in  one 
case  ® a flogging,  and  in  the  latest  set  of  canons  a 
stated  numoer  of  genuflexions  and  recitations  of 
anthems  (sedrd).  in  the  Nestorian  Surdiadhus 
(Book  of  Canon  Law)  there  are  no  stations  of 
penitents. 

We  must  therefore  conclude  that  stations  of 
penitents  were  an  Eastern,  not  a Western,  organ- 
ization, and  that  even  in  the  East  they  were  on^ 
partially  recognized,  and  that  but  for  a time.  We 
find  them,  however,  in  the  ' Trullan  ’ (Constanti- 
nople) Council  of  A.D.  691  or  692.®  This  is  a 
quotation  from  Basil,  and  speaks  of  all  four  stations 
of  penitents,  hut  does  not  name  them. 

4.  ' Stations  of  the  cross.’ — This  is  a name  given 
in  post-Reformation  days  to  a series  of  sculptures 
or  pictures  set  up  in  many  churches  in  the  West, 
showing  various  events  in  the  Passion  of  our  Lord, 
for  the  devotion  of  worshmpers  who  cannot  go  to 
the  sacred  places  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  who  go 
round  these  stations,  praying  at  each.  The 
stations  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  do  not  ail 
represent  events  explicitly  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels.  The  name  is  apparently  derived  from 
the  idea  of  a station  described  above  in  § 2. 

1 Oan.  5 ; ordinations  were  not  to  take  place  in  their  presence, 
s J.  H.  Srawley,  TAs  Early  Hitt,  qf  tAs  lAturgyt  Oambrid^ 
1918,  p.  122. 

> Socrates,  HE  v.  19 ; Sozomen,  HE  vlL  16. 

® For  a trace  of  them  see  Brawlev,  p.  l^.n.  1. 

® Eng.  tr.  in  F.  E.  Brightman,  Liturgies  Eastern  and  Western 
Oxford,  1896,  L 490. 

« Ritus  Orientaivusn^  Wiirxbarg,  1868-64,  L 474. 

7 L 482-600.  ® L 484 ; can.  88. 

* Oan.  87. 
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LfrsBATTTRS. — ^TbU  bM  been  mentioned  in  the  oooxse  of  the 
article.  Other  meanin|ra  of  statio  and  ita  derivatives  may  be 
teen  t.v.  in  C.  da  P.  Ducang^e,  Olossarium  medicB  et  injlmot 
Latfmtatit,  Paris,  1840-60 ; new  ed.,  Niort,  1883-87. 

A.  J.  Maclean. 

STEALING.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments. 

STEDINGHRS. — The  crusade  eigaiiist  the 
Stedingers  was  of  the  mixed  political-religious 
^pe  characteristic  of  all  the  later  crusades.  The 
Stedingers  were  a mixed  race  of  herdsmen  and 
fishermen  who  had  colonized  the  lower  Weser  and 
the  country  north  of  Bremen.  Disputes  with  the 
counts  of  Oldenburg  from  about  1187  were  soon 
mixed  up  with  questions  of  tithes.  Some  monks 
who  urged  the  duty  of  payment  were  murdered, 
and  a priest  who  hsd  trick^  a woman,  by  placing 
in  her  mouth  a coin  instead  of  the  wafer,  was 
slain  by  her  husband.  This  led  in  1206-07  to  the 
attempt  of  Hartwig  n.,  archbishop  of  Bremen 
(t  3rd  Nov.  1207),  to  reduce  the  Stedingers  by 
force,  but  the  first  effort  had  little  success.  In 
1229  a further  attempt  by  Gerhard  u.  of  Lippe, 
archbishop  of  Bremen,  lea  on  Christmas  Day  to 
the  complete  repulse  of  the  crusades.  Unfortun- 
ately the  Stedingers,  to  celebrate  their  triumph, 
appointed  mock  j^pes,  archbishops,  and  bishops, 
and  this  enabled  the  authorities  to  represent  them 
as  spiritual  rebels.  In  1230  the  Stedingers  were 
accordingly  put  under  the  ban  at  a svuod  in 
Bremen  as  the  vilest  of  heretics,  and  on  Srd  Feb. 
1232  Gre^ry  ix.  ordered  a crusside  to  be  preached 
against  them.  They  were  described  in  the  bi^ 
as  heretics  who  worshipped  demons,  indulged  in 
magic,  and  sometimes  crucified  priests.  On  19th 
Jan.  1233  Gregory  once  more  repeated  his  exhorta- 
tions to  the  crusade  in  letters  to  the  bishops^  of 
Westphalia.^  An  army  was  collected,  but  nothing 
was  accomplished.  As  the  crusaders  melted  away, 
Gregory,  on  17th  June  1233,  ordered  a new  crusade.* 
He  attributed  past  lack  of  success  to  the  belief 
that  the  crusaaers  were  not  getting  the  same 
indulgences  as  those  granted  for  the  Holy  Land. 
The  bishops  were  oraered  to  make  it  clear  that 
the  indulgences  were  the  same.  The  new  crusade 
devastate  tiie  country;  all  the  men  captured 
were  burned ; but  it  was  finally  defeated,  and  its 
leader.  Count  Burchard  of  Oldenburg,  was  slain. 

In  1234  a third  crusade  was  preached  by  the 
Dominicans  in  Hollsind,  Flanders,  Westphadia, 
and  the  Rhinelands.  On  27th  May  at  Altenesch 
the  Stedingers  were  broken  up,  chiefly  by  the 
force  of  Thierry,  count  of  Cleves.  To  the  memory 
of  the  6000  Steaingers  then  slain  a monument  was 
dedicated  on  the  field  of  battle  on  27th  May  1834. 
After  the  devastation  of  their  land  Gregory 
announced  in  Aug.  1238  that  the  rebellion  was  at 
an  end,  and  that  the  survivors  were  to  be  re- 
concilea  to  the  Church. 

Litsratcu. — ^The  main  authority  is  H.  A.  Schumacher,  DU 
SUdinger,  Bremen,  1866.  There  te  a ehort  abs^wb  of  thte  In 
H.  C.  Lea,  A Sut.  of  tiu  Inquxaitixm  tht  MiddU  Agft,Z 
vote..  New  York,  1887,  lU-  ch.  Iv.  The  primary  eourcM  will  be 
found  in  the  contemporary  chronicleaj  especi^y  Ad^  of 
Bremen,  Outa  HammatmrgtntU  SceUna  ch. 

Albertof  Stade,  CKrtmicon  and  Chron.  SrfordxM., 

Perte,  MOR\  eee  also  O.  Raynaldus,  AnnaL  ScoUm.^  ed. 
J.  IXMansi,  Lucca,  1747-66,  »tt6  onn.  But  the  pninory  aourcea 
very  oontuBM  in  th.lt  wcounta.  ^ ^ WORKMAN. 

STIGMATA.  —Stigmata  is  the  name  specially 
applied  to  marks  on  the  body  which  have  a 
religious  reference.  Herodotus  * relates,  regardmg 
a temple  of  Hercules  in  Egypt,  that  runaway 
slaves  who  took  refuge  in  it  were  not  liable  to  be 
re-captured  if  they  had  received  on  their  boches 
stigmata  which  signified  their  de^tion  to  him. 
Such  marlm  are  eJuuded  to  by  St.  Paul  m Gal  6 , 
where  he  speaks  of  himself  as  bearing  m his 

1 A.  Potthoat,  R«g.  Pont.  Rom..  Berlin,  1874-76,  L 778. 

* 16.  L 790.  * ii* 


body  *the  stigmata  of  the  Lord  Jesns’;  and 
Pontius  (3rd  cent.)  refers  to  Christian  * confessors 
whose  foreheads  were  sealed  with  a (sacred) 
insermtion.*  ^ 

1.  From  the  13th  cent,  (amd  perhaps  earlier, 
although  unrecorded)  the  word  has  been  applied 
particmarly  to  w'ounds  resembling  those  of  the 
crucified  Jesus,  and  found  on  the  person  of  a 
devout  believer,  e^ecially  after  intent  contempla- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  Fassion.  In  over  100  cases  one 
or  more  of  the  stigmata  of  the  Cross — the  wound 
on  His  forehead  due  to  the  crown  of  thorns,  those 
on  Hia  hands  and  feet  caused  by  the  nails,  and  the 
wound  in  Hia  side  inflicted  by  the  soldier’s  spear — 
are  stated  to  have  been  reproduced  in  the  persons 
of  fervent  Christians.^  The  earliest  recorded  and 
historically  the  most  notable  instance  is  that  of 
St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  two  years  before  his  death ; 
and  in  connexion  with  this  reported  stigmatization, 
chiefly,  the  question  has  been  debated  whether  the 
alleged  reproductions  of  Christ’s  stigmata  really 
existed,  and,  if  so,  whether  they  were  miraculously 
impart<^  self-inflicted,  or  spontaneously  formed  as 
^e  outcome  of  abnormal  yet  not  supernatural 
influence  of  soul  over  body. 

2.  The  earliest  detailea  account  of  the  s^mata 
of  St.  Francis  is  furnished  by  Thomas  de  Celano, 
whose  first  biography  of  the  saint  w^as  composed, 
by  order  of  Pope  Gregory  DC.,  at  some  date 
between  16th  July  1228,  when  Francis  was 
canonized  (within  two  years  after  his  death),  and 
25th  Feh.  1229,  when  the  biography  received  papal 
approvaJL*  Celauo  relates  how,  in  the  autumn  of 
1224,  the  saint  retired,  along  with  a few  com- 
iianions,^  for  meditation  ana  devotion  to  Mt. 
Verna,  an  isolated  peak  of  the  Apennines,  over 
4000  ft.  in  height.  During  their  sojourn  there  the 
soul  of  Francis  was  filled  with  thoughts  of  our 
Lord’s  Passion.  On  one  occasion,  at  the  date  of 
the  Festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
14th  Sept.,*  he  saw  in  a vision  a Man  of  God  like 
a seraph,  with  six  wings,  standing  above  him,  and 
nailed  to  a cross,  with  hands  extended  and  feet 
joined  together.  Two  wings  were  raised  above 
the  head ; two  were  outstretched  for  flying ; two 
covered  his  body.  After  Francis  hsid  experienced 
a brief  rapture,  the  vision  vanished;  but  its 
significance  was  soon  revealed. 

* In  hte  own  hands  and  feat  there  began  to  appear  marks  of 
the  just  08,  shortly  before,  be  hod  seen  those  on  the  Holy 
Man  cruoifled.  His  hands  and  feet  appeared  transfixed  in  the 
middle  with  nails;  the  heads  of  the  noils  appearing  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  hands,  and  on  the  upper  side  of  the  feet,  while 
the  points  (oeumirut)  of  the  noils  were  on  the  other  side. 
Thoee  marks  were  round  on  the  inside  of  the  hands,  but  obloi^ 
on  the  outside ; and  a fleshy  excrescence  (oartmeu^a)  appeared, 
projecting  from  the  rest  of  the  flesh,  os  if  the  tops  of  the  noils 
were  bent  bock  and  pierced  through.  The  right  side  was  os  it 
transfixed  by  a spear,  a sesur  being  formed  over  the  wound. 
This  nght  ride  often  emitted  blood;  so  that  hte  tunic  and 
under-garments  were  tre<iuently  besprinkled.  Ah  i how  few, 
while  uie  crucified  servant  of  the  Lord  was  olive,  hod  the 
privilege  of  beholding  the  sacred  wound  of  the  ride ! But  Elias4 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  one  who,  while  the  saint  lived,  hod 
the  privilege  of  seeing  both  [blood  and  wound].  H^pler  still 
was  Bufino  who  touched  the  precious  wound.  . . . For  he  [the 
saint]  most  anxiously  concealed  it  from  strangers ; he  concealed 
it  most  carefully  evsn  from  his  intimate  friends;  so  that 
both  the  brethren  who  were  moderately  acquainted  with  him  and 
mIba  hte  most  deyoted  followers  were  for  long  ignorant  thereof. 

. It  was  hte  custom  to  reveal  the  precious  secret  to  few  or 
none  (roro  aut  nuUi).  . . . After  hte  death  there  remained  on 


1 Vita  et  pasHo  S.  CoecUii  Cyi^ani,  ch.  vli. 

a See  Imbert-Oourbeyre,  Les  StigmatUUs,  1873.  He  enumer- 
ates 126  coses  of  women  and  20  of  men  who  were  alleged  to 
have  stigmata — 80  of  them  prior  to  A.D.  1700.  A few  may  be 
deducted  sa  barely  relevant. 

3 Celano.  Vita  prima,  proleg.  and  note  in  the  Porte  MS. 

4 Vita  prima ; AS,  Oct  li.  708  f.  According  to  the  PCoretti 
fl4th  cent.,  but  believed  to  embody  contempororj'  testimony), 
three  of  these  were  Leo,  Mosseo,  and  Angelo. 

8 So  the  Fioretti ; Celano  does  not  indicate  the  exact  date. 

3 Vioor-generol  of  the  order,  and  successor  of  St.  Francis. 
He  was  not  in  sympathy,  however,  with  Francis*  rule  of  absolute 
poverty,  and  was  eventusUy  superseded  and  disgraced. 
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him  the  appe&r&noe  of  the  Passion ; while  he  seemed  aa  if  he 
had  been  recently  taken  down  from  the  Oroes;  having  bis 
hands  and  feet  transfixed  with  nails,  and  his  right  side  as  it 
pierced  with  a spear.  They  beheld  bis  flesh,  which  formerly 
had  been  dark,  shining  with  exceeding  brightness;  tbev  saw 
his  face  as  it  had  been  the  faoe  of  an  angel.  ...  It  was 
wonderful  to  see,  in  the  middle  of  his  hands  and  feet,  not  in* 
deed  the  punctures  of  nails,  but  the  nafls  themselves  set  in 
them  with  the  blade  colour  of  fresh  iron,  and  the  nfht  side 
reddened  with  blood.  Brethren  and  sons  ran  to  behold ; weep* 
ing  together  they  kissed  the  pious  father's  hands  and  feet,  and 
also  his  right  side.' 

3.  Several  notable  variations  from  this  narrative 
are  found  in  somewhat  later  records.  (1)  The 
writing  attributed  to  ' Three  Companions/  Leo, 
Angelo,  and  Kufino  (in  a part  of  it,  however,  which 
Sabatier  ^ holds  to  be  not  of  their  authorship,  yet 
very  ancient)  and  also  the  biography  of  the  saint 
composed  by  Bonaventura  in  1260,  represent  as 
crucified  not  the  seraph  himself  but  a man  home 
by  the  seraph  on  his  wings.  (2)  This  narrative 
ascribed  to  tne  * Three  Companions  * indicates  that 
Francis  could  not  prevent  the  stigmata  from  b^g 
manifest  to  his  intimate  friends ; * and  Bona- 
ventura more  emphatically  declares  that  very  many 
iplurimi)  brethren  saw  the  stigmata  durmg  the 
saint’s  life,  including  *some  cardinals  owing  to 
their  intimacy  with  the  holy  man.’  • (3)  Matmew 
Paris,  writing  some  time  b^ore  1269,  igpiores  any 
^pearance  <n  stigmata  until  fifteen  £iy8  before 
Francis’  death,  represents  blood  as  'continuaJly 
flowing’  from  hands  and  feet,  and  refers  to  the 
wound  in  the  side  being  ‘open  wide.*^ 

4.  Celano  does  not  profess  to  have  beheld  the 
stigmata;  and,  as  already  stated,  he  expressly 
names  only  two  persons  who  had  seen  any  of  them. 
The  narrative  attributed  to  the  ‘Three  Coxnpan- 
ions*  is  still  less  definite  as  to  witnesses,  f^om 
other  sources,  however,  we  have  strong  confirma- 
tion of  the  main  testimony  that,  at  some  time  or 
other,  stigmata  were  seen  on  the  person  of  St. 
Francis. 

(1)  Leo,  one  of  his  companions  on  the  Verna, 
after  authenticating  the  saint’s  autograph  benedic- 
tion (preserved  at  Assisi),  adds  the  words  which 
may  still  be  read  at  the  foot  of  the  little 
document : 


■The  blewed  Fmxois,  two  yean  before  his  death,  kept  Lent 
on  the  Yema,  from  the  Festival  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Holy 
Virgin  to  the  Festival  of  St.  Michael  in  September ; and  the 
hand  of  Qod  was  laid  upon  him  per  viHonem  sf  dUocutuynem 
•eraphym  et  impretaionem  stiQnudum  C?ur%$ti  in  eorpors  suo.’  > 

(2)  In  the  Speculum  PerfectioniSf  substantially 
composed  before  1247  by  Leo,  assisted  by  other 
‘ companions/  there  is  a brief  but  distinct  reference 
to  the  stigmata. 

■In  sacro  monte  Alvemae  tempore  quo  reoepit  stigmata 
Domini  in  corpora.' s 

(3)  On  the  day  of  Francis*  death  his  vicar-general 
Elias  announce  the  faot  of  the  stigmata  to 
members  of  the  order  in  France  as  follows  : 


* Not  long  (turn  diu)  before  his  death  our  brother  and  father 
appeared  crucifled,  bearing  in  his  body  five  wounds  which  are 
truly  stigmata  of  Ohrist : for  his  hands  and  feet  bore  as  if  marks 
(puncturat)  of  nails  forming  scars,  and  showing  the  h^fv^knese 
of  nails ; while  h^  side  appeared  pierced  with  a spear  and 
often  exuded  blood.'? 


1 Life  of  St,  PraneU,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894,  pp.  876-378. 

The  original  record  was  completed  in  1246 ; but  toe  existing 
docoment  bears  evidence  (Sabatier  maintains)  of  mutilation, 
and  toe  latter  part  is  apparently  a summary  by  a different 
writer  of  the  later  portion  of  Francis' life. 

* AS,  Oct.  ii.  74L 

• A5,  Ock  iL  778.  He  specifies  Pope  Alexander  rv.  as  having 
stated  in  his  (Bonarentara’s)  bearing  that  he  had  seen  the 

^ ^ ^ Benigna  operatio  (jun. 

1265),  while  threatening  with  SL  Peter's  anger  doubters  of  the 
miracle,  rests  his  plea  for  the  reality  of  toe  stigmato  not  on  his 
witness  of  them,  but  on  toe  autoority  of  his  predecessor, 
Gregory  xx.  Bonaventura  may  have  misundentood^exander 


* SUtoria  Major,  pp.  889-842. 
» Sveeulum  Perfeetxonu,  ed.  8 


Sabatier^  preface,  p.  ixviii. 


a lITp.  194  : Kn^'^Wto  5^7* 

? A5,  Oc^  iL  6W.  Wadding,  in  his  AnnaUe  Jfinorum  (17to 
oent.).  decl^  this  letter  to  be  a copy  of  an  autograph  pre- 
served  in  a Belgian  monastery  {AS,  Oct.  IL  648). 


(4)  Salimbeni,  in  his  Chronica  (1282-87),  testifies 
that  Leo,  who  was  present  when  the  corpse  of 
Francis  was  washed,  told  him  that  the  saint 
looked  precisely  like  a omcified  man  taken  down 
from  the  Cross.' 

(6)  In  1247,  at  an  assembly  of  Franciscans  ir 
Genoa,  Bonifacius,  a member  of  the  order,  publicly 
and  solemn^  declared,  in  response  to  a question 
by  John  of  Farma,  general  of  the  order  : 

' These  sinful  eyes  beheld  them  [the  stigmata] ; these  sinful 
hands  touched  them.'  > 

(6)  In  a bull  of  date  1237  Pope  Gregory  ix. 
(formerly  Cardinal  Ugolini),  a personal  friend  of 
St.  Francis,  bears  official  testimony  to  the  reality 
of  the  stigmata  in  hands,  feet,  and  side,  botn 
during  life  and  after  death  (‘specie  stigmatum 
divinitus  extitit  insignitus  ’).* 

(7)  Bonaventura,  m his  Legenda  S.  Francisci 
(A.D.  1260),  repeats  substantially,  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  with  some  variations,  Celano’s 
record  on  the  authority  of  personal  friends  of  the 
saint. 

5.  Notwithstanding  these  testimonies,  the  nn- 
reaiity  of  the  stigmata  (unless  fraudrdently  inflicted 
by  Ehas  on  the  night  of  Francis’  death)  has  b^n 
maintained  in  modem  times  by  Hase,^  Henan,  and 
others.  This  disbelief  rests  (I)  on  the  alleged 
absence  of  direct  testimony  by  any  actual  witness 
with  the  doubtful  exception  of  Elias;  but  the 
statement  of  Leo  in  his  authentication  and  the 
attested  declaration  of  Bonifacius  amount  practi- 
cally to  such  direct  testimony ; (2)  on  discrepancies 
as  to  details  in  the  various  primitive  records— 
discrepancies,  however,  which  do  not  affect  the 
main  points  of  the  testimony  ; (3)  on  the  admitted 
doubt  or  disbelief  of  the  oishop  of  Olmtltz  and 
some  other  contemporaries,  including  certain 
Dominicans  and  secnlar  clergy,^  but  these  had 
not  all  the  evidence  before  them,  and  they  were 
affected  by  a priori  considerations,  such  as  the 
improprie^  of  representing  any  one  except  Christ 
as  possessing  the  stigmata  of  the  Holy  Passion ; 
(4)  on  suspicions  connected  with  the  obsequies  of 
the  saint,  whose  body  was  hastily  coffined  and 
entombed  in  the  morning  after  the  night  of  his 
death,  while,  on  the  occasion  of  its  translation, 
the  exact  place  of  sepulture  was  concealed ; but 
the  hurried  funeral  (apart  from  the  frequency  of 
hasty  burial  in  hot  climates)  weua  probamy  due  to 
fear  of  relic-hunters  tearing  the  body  in  pieces ; 
and  the  subsequent  ooncealment  may  have  arisen 
from  suspicion  of  the  Perugians,  who  were  believed 
to  be  anxious  to  possess  the  body;  (6)  on  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  the  stigmata  in  Gregory 
nc.’s  bull  of  canonization.  Gregory,  however,  as 
we  have  seen,  testifies  elsewhere  to  their  reality.* 

6.  The  testimonies  adduced  appear  to  prove, 
beyond  reasonable  doubt,  that  phenomena  resem- 
bling the  stigmata  of  Christ’s  Passion  appeared  in 
the  person  of  St.  Francis  on  Mt.  Verna,  and  were 
also  seen  by  numerous  witnesses  after  his  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  evidence  that  the  stigmata 
were  continuously  on  the  saint’s  body  during  the 
two  years  between  the  Verna  vision  and  his  decease 
is  inadequate  and  burdened  with  difficulty,  while 

1 Quoted  by  Sabatier,  Life  of  St.  Pranoie,  Esg.  tr.,  p.  488. 

* Eocleeton,  De  adventu  Frairurn  Minortem  in  Angliam, 
OolL  xiL  Id  J.  8.  Brewerii  Montumenta  Franoieoana,  Roue  eer.. 
IV.  L p.  6L  Eooleeton  oomposed  work  between  1260  and 
IS72.  Bonifadas  probably  refers  to  what  he  saw  and  did  after 
St.  Francis'  death ; for  during  the  saJnf  s life  he  would  not  have 
been  allowed  to  touob  the  wound  in  the  side. 

* AS,  Oct  U.  664.  Bonaventura,  indeed,  in  the  preface  to  his 
life  of  St  Francis  {Legenda  Major),  states  that  at  first  Gregory 
doubted  the  reality  of  toe  stigi^ta  ; but  the  above  testimony 
indicates  that  his  doubts  were  dispelled  after  due  investigation. 

* Franx  von  Auiei,  pp.  14Z-202  (1866  ed.).  Hose,  however, 
eventually  adopted  onotoer  view  (see  below). 

0 AS,  Oct  U.  654-668. 

6 See  Sabatier,  Life  ef  St,  Franda,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  488 ; and 
Knox  Little,  Life  of  St.  Franeie,  pp.  816-817;  both  writers 
reply  in  detail  to  Hom's  orgumenco. 
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the  minute  details  given  by  Celano  and  others  on 
reported  testimony  receive  scant  corroboration 
from  eye-witnesses.  For  (1)  no  one  actually 
declares  that  he  had.  seen  the  stigmata  during 
that  interval;  (2)  only  two  persons,  Elias  and 
Rufino,  are  expresdy  stated  to  have  seen  or  touched 
any  of  the  wounds  during  Francis’  life ; (3)  Elias 
testifies  only  to  the  appearance  (or  re-anpearance) 
of  the  stigmata  *not  long*  before  the  saint’s 
death,  without  either  asserting  or  denying  earlier 
stigmatization ; ^ Celano,  indeed,  as  we  have 

seen,  states  that  Francis  revealed  the  secret  of 
the  stigmata  to  few  or  none  (*raro  aut  nulli’) ; 
yet,  even  supposing,  as  Bonaventura  declares, 
that  Francis,  alter  the  Verna  vision,  wore  sandals 
and  gloves  for  concealment,  the  wounds  in  his 
hands,  if  they  continued  to  exist,  could  not  have 
escap^  fairly  frequent  observation.  Accordingly, 
Bonaventura,  perceiving  doubtless  this  impossi- 
bility, yet  l^nevlng  in  the  continued  existence 
of  the  stigmata,  contradicts  Celano  and  writes 
that  plvrxmi  saw  them.  (5)  But,  if  very  many 
saw  them,  how  account  for  wide-spread  early 
doubts  arising  after  the  saint’s  death  as  to  the 
reality  of  the  wounds,  before  adequate  testimony 
to  their  existence  was  furnished  doubts  which 
were  regarded  sis  of  sufficient  importsmce  to 
occsLsion  two  papal  bulls  denouncing  doubters  in 
1237?  (6)  £ha.s,  with  every  motive  to  magnify 
tlie  miracle,  writes,  not,  like  Celano,  of  ‘excres- 
cences of  flesh  ’ and  of  * heafis  and  points  of  nails,’ 
but  simply  of  hands  sind  feet  having  ‘ as  if  the 
msurks  of  nails*  and  ‘shewing  the  Dlackness  of 
naUs.’ 

How  much  of  the  esirlieat  records  can  we  ssrfely 
regard  as  true?  We  may  accept  (1)  the  main 
point  of  the  narratives  of  Celano  and  others  as  to 
the  saint’s  vision  of  a crucified  seraph  or  man, 
in  so  far  as  that  record  is  confirmed  oy  Leo  (who 
was  with  him)  in  his  authentication  of  Francis’ 
benediction : (2)  the  statement,  also  confirmed 
W Leo  in  that  authentication,  as  well  as  by  the 
SvtcvXumt  that  on  this  occasion  certain  stigmata 
of  the  Passion  appeared  on  the  saint’s  person; 
(3)  the  testimony  of  Elias,  of  Pope  Gregory  DC., 
and  probably  of  Bonifacius,  that  at  the  saint’s 
death,  and  therefore  presumably  ‘ not  long’  before 
it,  the  stigmata  were  also  visiole.  On  the  other 
h^d,  the  continuance  of  the  stigmata  oyer  two 
years,  and  several  details  in  the  narratives  of 
Celano  and  Bonaventura,  must  be  set  aside  as 
legendary  accretions,  occasionally  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  and  the  outcome  of  m^e  reported 
testimony  in  which  fancy  is  mingled  with  fact. 

7.  Of  the  facts  thus  accepted  three  explanations 
have  been  offered. 

(1)  The  stigmata  were  ‘divine  manifestations  — 

‘ in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  miraculous  *— -given 
by  Gk>d  to  St.  Francis,  in  order  to  ‘ bear  witness 
to  his  special  sanctity  * and  spiritual  likeness  to 
Christ,  as  well  as  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  his 
teaching.  This  was  the  view  of  his  personal 
followers  and  of  the  great  majority  of  his  con- 
temporaries ; it  is  stifl  upheld  by  most  ^man 
Catholics  and  by  some  representatives  of  Reformed 
Churches.*  This  explanation  harmonizes  with  the 
medissval  religious  viewpoint  and  received  general 
acceptance  in  mediaeval  Christendom.  Yet  the 
doubts  of  the  contemporary  bishop  of  Olmiitz  and 
others,  grounded  chiefly  on  dogmatic  reasons,  show 

1 Sabatier,  Indeed,  Inolinee  (Eng.  tr.,  p.  486)  to  accept  the 
reading  nom  for  non  atu;  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  what  ifl  W^wntJy  • <XMilectural 
groTinded  on  what  It  wae  thought  that  KUae  oMQht  to  have 
written.  y—  , 

a * Multi  de  hl»  (etiginatibuB)  per  orbezn  dubitabant  (Eocleiton, 

*“«■  JVo"  ^ 

484-448,  Eng.  tr.,  p.  m fl.  *,  Cuthbert,  Lxf*  ^ 
p.  887  ; Knox  Littie  (Anglican),  St,  Francis  of  Aetm,  p.  819. 


that  even  in  that  age,  and  even  when  allowance 
is  made  for  the  prejudice  and  jealousy  of  secular 
clergy  and  rival  orders,  there  were  some  to  whom 
the  alleged  imprinting  of  stigmata  by  divine  action 
appeareu  unbecoming.  Moat  modem  Protestants 
and  probably  many  devout  Roman  Catholics 
realize  as  almost  grotesque  an  alleged  attestation 
of  special  holiness  through  infliction  of  bodily 
wounds. 

(2)  Another  explanation  is  that  Francis,  during 
his  vision  on  Verna,  while  in  a state  of  ecstasy, 
and  without  distinct  consciousness,  inflicted  on 
himself  the  stigmata,  being  moved  thereto  by  sm 
ecstatic  desire  to  be  ‘crucified  with  Christ’  and 
to  become  ‘conformable  unto  His  death.’  This 
explanation  is  rendered  tenable  by  the  rejection 
of  the  details  about  ‘fieshy  excrescences’  and 
about  heads  and  points  of  nails  under  the  flesh, 
as  being  Inadequately  attested,  and  by  the  limita- 
tion of  tee  stigmata  to  what  Elias  calls  ‘ as  ^marks 
of  nails  ’ and  ‘ scars  in  hands  and  feet,’  along  with 
‘ a side  wffich  appeartd  as  if  pierced  with  a spear.’  ^ 
One  difficulty  of  accepting  this  view  rests  on  the 
renewal  of  the  stigmatization  not  long  before 
Francis’  death,  when  he  may  well  have  had  a 
repetition  of  the  vision,  but  when  he  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  too  feeble  for  any  consider- 
able self-wounding  such  as  would  lead  to  a 
recognition  of  the  stigmata  of  the  dkoss  by  his 
followers;  and,  even  if  we  admit  that  enfeebled 
persons  sometimes  exert  for  a few  moments  in 
aeliiium  prscter-normal  strength,  could  self- 
stigmatization. in  such  circumstances,  have  been 
effected  ^ tne  saint  vdthout  observation  by 
others?  llie  difficulty,  however,  of  accounting, 
on  this  theory,  for  the  later  stigmata  ‘not  long’ 
before  death  would  be  removed,  if  we  supposed 
(what  Elias’s  real  character,  afterwards  disclosed, 
renders  conceivable)  that  Elias  himself  re-inflicted 
on  the  saint’s  corpse  wound-marks  which  then 
no  longer  existed,  but  which  Elias  believed  to 
have  formerly  existed  in  the  living  body  for  some 
time  after  the  Verna  vision.  Francis  died  in  the 
evening ; Elias,  as  vicar-general,  would  be  guardian 
of  the  b^y  over  night ; and  what  is  known  of  his 
ambition,  worldliness,  and  intrigues,  which  eventu- 
ally issued  in  his  deposition,  renders  it  not  in- 
credible that,  for  the  great  glory  of  the  order,  he 
should  have  conceived  and  earned  out  a scheme 
to  relieve  the  former  real  stigmatization  from  such 
doubt  as  Francis’  own  habitual  reticence  had 
engendered. 

(3)  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  assume 
miraculous  divine  intervention,  ecstatic  self- 
infliction by  the  saint  himself,  or  fraudulent  pro- 
duction by  another.  The  mutual  influence  of  soul 
and  body  is  a subject  as  yet  only  partially  in- 
vestigated. ‘ We  have  caught,*  as  Sabatier  writes. 


enough  not  to  be  over-sceptical  of  the  power  of 
man’s  higher  nature  to  impress  itself,  in  cert^ 
cases,  on  the  lower,  and  to  cause  the  reproduction 
so  far  in  the  body  of  what  is  generated  in  the 
souL  The  influence,  e.g.,  of  a mother’s  thoughts 
on  the  person  of  her  unborn  child  is  widely 
accepted ; the  wonders  of  hypnotism  and  mesmer- 
ism are  well  known ; and  in  numerous  instances 
a man’s  Character  is  observed  gradually  to  mould 
his  face.  Granted,  moreover,  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  alleged  cases  of  stigmatism  there  is 
either  some  ground  for  suspecting  imposture  or  at 
least  the  lack  of  adequate  evidence  of  reality, 

iHausmth.  Die  Amold^n,  p. 
dPAttitoi  H&m,  Handbuch  dcr  prot,  Folctnik,  Jteipilg,  186Z, 
p.  492. 
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there  remain  some  well -attested  instances  in  which 
the  sentiments  of  a soul,  ^ed  with  thoughts  of 
Christ’s  Passion,  have  been  reproduced  in  bodily 
manifestations  analogous  to  those  recorded  in  the 
case  of  St.  Francis. 

8.  We  must  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
celebrated  case  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who 
testified  before  notable  witnesses  that  aiter  Holy 
Communion  she  felt  in  her  body  the  stigmata  of 
the  Crucifixion,  including  those  of  nails  in  the 
middle  of  her  hands ; for  the  reality  of  such  bodily 
stigmata  is  manifestly  disputable  without  impugn- 
ing Catherine’s  sincerity.  But  the  following 
authenticated  stigmatizations,  recorded  in  modem 
times,  render  credible  other  instances  less  ade- 
quately attested. 

(1)  The  OMe  of  Marie  von  Moerl  of  the  Tyrol,  in  whose  hands, 
feet,  and  side  stiermata  began  to  appear  in  1834,  after  Holy 
Oomnaonion  or  meditation  on  the  Passion ; she  survived  until 
ISea  J.  von  Gdrres,  who  relates  her  escperienoe,  states  that 
stigmata  on  her  person  were  seen  by  thousands  of  observers. 
He  himself  saw  her  repeatedly  In  her  ordinary  condition  as 
well  as  In  her  ecstasies,  and  clearly  discerned  the  stigmata. 
Be  testifies  also  that  there  was  in  her  case  *no  previous  learning 
of  a part ; the  whole  proceeds  naturally  from  her  inward  self  ; 
nothing  forced  or  exaggerated  oan  be  observed  in  the  repre- 
sentation.*! 

(2)  Maria  Dominica  Lasxari  of  OMriana,  about  whom  Dr. 

Leonard  del  Cloche,  director  of  the  Civil  and  Military  Hospital 
at  Trent,  testifles  that  he  saw  her  repeatedly  in  a sute  of 
ecstasy  in  1833-34.  * On  the  outside  of  her  hands,'  he  declares, 

'about  the  middle,  rose  a black  spot,  like  the  bead  of  a thick 
nail,  perfectly  round.  At  the  top  of  the  rifbt  foot,  about  the 
centre,  was  a mark  like  those  of  the  hands.  Her  mind  appeared 
calm  : her  body  was  in  a tremble.  A wound  in  her  side  has 
been  seen,  only  by  steslbb,  by  her  mother  and  sisters.  **  I feel 
frightful  pains,**  ue  ssid,  *'  in  every  part  of  my  body."  * * 

$)  Louise  Lateau,  of  Bole  d'Haine  in  Belgium,  who  bore 
an  exoellent  character,  was  neither  specially  emotional  nor 
exceptionally  Imaginative,  was  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  helpful  young  women  in  her  village.  In 
1868  she  began  to  notice  blood  coming  from  her  hands,  feet, 
and  side  on  Fridays  after  meditation  on  Christ’s  Passion.  Dr. 
Ferdinand  Lefebvre,  Professor  of  Pathology  in  Louvain,  devoted 
much  attention  to  her  case  for  six  weeks,  and  took  about  100 
medical  friends  to  exanfine  the  phenomena.  8he  was  put  to 
various  tests,  to  ascertain  if  the  wounds  were  due  to  ax^cial 
causee.  Thus  Lefebvre  called  on  a day  when  he  had  told  her 
he  would  not  oome,  and  found  her  in  an  ecstasy,  with  blood 
newly  exuded  from  her  forehead  and  right  hand.  On  another 
occasion,  in  the  presence  of  two  eminent  physicians,  he  caused 
an  artificial  blister  to  be  raised,  similar  to  one  which  had 
appeared  (ao  she  deolaredl  without  her  intervention.  During 
her  ecstasy  the  natural  blister  emitted  blood,  but  the  artificim 
one  yielded  none.  The  glove  test  was  also  applied.  A leather 

frk>ve.  put  on  one  hand,  was  tied  and  sealed  at  the  wrist ; when 
t was  removed,  on  Gk^  Friday,  the  blood  flowed  as  before. 
It  has  been  suggeeted  that  perforation  with  a needle  may  have 
taken  place ; but  the  hnmorrbage  was  preceded  by  the  formation 
of  a vMcle  which  became  distended  with  serum,  and  spoutane- 
ously  burst,  after  which  blood  flowed  for  several  hours.’ 

Such  cases  appear  to  prove  that  stigmatiaation 
may  result  from  extraordinary  yet  not  supernatural 
intensification  of  that  natm^  influence  of  soul 
over  body  which  to  some  extent  exists  in  all 
persons  but  is  particularly  potent  in  the  case  of 
intenselv  religious  natures  at  times  of  special 
spiritual  impression  and  ecstatic  exaltation.  This 
is  substantially  the  view  regarding  the  stigmata 
of  St.  Francis  taken  by  Trench,*  Sabatier,^  and 
Doreau.* 

LrmuTUU.— L Barlt  AUTaORJTrB8.—De  CeUmo,  Vita 
nruna  S.  Praneisei,  London,  1S08;  Bonaventurx,  Jjoganda 
MajoTt  do.  1904 ; Autograph  Benediction  of  St.  Francis,  with 
note  by  Leo  (AS,  Oot.  iL  066),  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Francis  at  Assisi ; Letter  of  EUas  (AS,  Oot.  11.  668  f. );  SpeetUum 


Monumenta  Franoisoana,  Rolls  ser.,  iv.  i.  ii.,  ed.  J.  8.  Brewei 
and  R.  Hewlett,  da  1868-82;  Sallmbenl,  Chroniea  Qn  Ana- 
loeta  PraneUeana,  ill.,  Quaracchl,  1885-1912);  Matthew 
Paris,  Chnmiea  maic/ra,  ed.  H.  R.  Luard  (Rolls  ser.  lvu.  i-vli), 
London,  1872-83. 

ii.  Latss. — L.  Wadding,  AnnaU$  Minoram,  8 vola,  Lyons, 
1626 ; K.  Hase,  Franz  von  Atiizi,  Leipzig,  1856,  new  ed.,  da 
. '‘oaievai  * 


Hedeston,  De  adventu  Pratnan  Minorvm  in  Angliam,  In 


do  saint  Pranopis  d^Assiso,do.  1894,  Eng.  tr.,  London  and 
’ York,  1894;  T.  Cotelle,  Sainf  Pranfois  d^Assiso:  Etude 
iealo,  Paris,  1896:  P.  Doreatx,  Saint  Pranfois  d' Assise  et 


1 Ske  his  Stiipnata.pp.  171-197,  being  a translation  of  part 
of  his  Die  ehrxsUiehe  Mygtik,  4 vols.,  Regensburg,  183^2. 

’ Von  Qorres  (pp.  197-211),  who  quotes  from  a medical 
^umal  of  Milam  embodying  the  description;  L.  Bor6,  Les 
Stigmatis6*s  du  Tyrol,  Paris,  1847. 

* Lefebvre,  Lottise  Lateau  : sa  vie,  set  extases,  see  stiamates . 
Etude  mAdioale,  Louvain,  1870 : O.  E.  Day,  art.  * Louise  Lateau,' 
in  Macmillan's  Mao.,  xxiiL  [1871]  48811. ; Brit.  Jf«L  Journal, 
6th  and  20th  May  18n. 

4 Med,  Ch,  SitL  p.  285.  4 Eng.  tr.,  pp.  488-443. 

• Bhint  Francois,  pp.  63-66. 


Vie  de  saint  Pra 
New_  York 

mddieale,  aovu,  » awwb  v 

son  oeuvre,  do.  1908 ; w.  J.  Knox  Little,  St.  Franoispf  Astiti; 
his  Times,  Li/e,  and  Work,  London,  1904,  and  art.  in  EMlish 
Hist.  Rev.  xvu-  [1902]  64S  ff. ; J.  Jbrgensen,  Den  helige  Prune 
a/  Aseisi,  Copenhagen,  1907,  l^noh  tr.  T.  de  Wyzewa,  Paris, 
1909.  Eng.  tr.  T.  O’Connor  Sloane.  London,  1912;  Father 
Cntnbert,  Life  of  St.  Praneit^  Aee%ti,  London,  1912. 

ili.  STIOUATIZATIoy.—A.  Tholuck,  VormisohU  Sehrifttn, 
Hamburg,  1889,  L ; L.  Bor6,  Les  Stigmatisies  du  Tyrol,  Paris, 
1847 ; ^noa),  Die  StxgmaHeierUn  dee  Jahrh.,  Regensbi^, 

1877.;  J.  J.  Ton  Gorres,  The  Stigmata;  a Hist,  pf  Various 
Cases,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1883 ; A.  Imbert-Gourbeyre,  Les 
StigmatisAu,  2 vols.,  Paris,  1878,  91886,  La  Stigmatisation, 
Veaetase  divine  et  les  miracles  de  Zfourdes,  2 vola,  do.  1894; 

A.  Hausrath,  Dis  Amoldisten,  Leiprig,  1896:  O.  Zoc^er, 
Askese  und  Monehthum,  2vol8.,  Frankfort,  1897;  A.  Macalister, 
art.  * Stigmatizatioxi,'  in  JSBrU  xxv.  917  If. 

H.  Cowan. 

STOICS. — The  Stoics  were  the  members  of  a 
>hilo8ophicaI  school  founded  in  Athens  about 
ioo  B.c.,  which  in  its  developments  became  charac- 
teristic of  the  whole  Hellenistic  area  and  age. 
Rooted  in  the  strong  moral  instincts  of  the  Semites, 
it  grew  to  embrace  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
the  Greeks,  and  branched  out  in  the  lomcal  and 

fractical  methods  of  Roman  law  and  education, 
ta  range  in  time  extends  over  the  three  centuries 
before  the  Christian  era  and  the  first  three 
centuries  of  that  era;  that  is,  it  synchronizes 
with  the  history  of  the  Roman  Emnire.  Since 
that  time  its  forces  have  been  ahsorhea  in  the  de- 
velopment of  Christianity. 

I.  Orig^in  and  history. — ^The  ^stem  was  founded 
^ Zeno,  bom  at  Citium  in  Cyprus  in  336  B.C. 
His  father  was  a merchant  of  purple,  and  as  such 
a great  traveller ; the  * Socratic  hooks  * which  he 
brought  home  from  Athens  were  eagwly  read  hv 
the  young  Zeno,  and  drew  him  to  visit  the  Greek 
city.  Whether  Zeno  Mmself  was  of  Phoenician  or 
of  Greek  descent  concerns  us  little  ; that  at  Athens 
he  was  nicknamed  * the  Phoenician  * indicates  that 
he  brought  with  him  to  that  city  an  atmosphere  of 
Phoenician  sentiment  and  morality.  At  Athens 
he  attached  himself  to  Crates  of  Thebes,  then  the 
representative  of  the  Cynic  school.  \ In  Crates 
Zeno  found  the  moral  enthusiasm  which  seeks  the 
good  at  however  high  a price,  and  which  welcomes 
want  and  suffering  as  the  discipline  of  individual 
character ; hut  he  also  found  a revolt  against 
scientific  laiowledge  and  the  ordered  decencies  of 
life  from  wMch  he  was  soon  eager  to  dissoemte 
himself.  He  therefore  became  in  turn  a disciple 
of  StOpo  the  Megarian  and  Polemo  the  Aca^demic. 
All  these  schools  belonged  to  the  Socratic  suc- 
cession ; but,  when  Zeno  turned  his  attention  to 
the  writings  of  Heraclitus  forged  a link 

also  with  the  Ionic  philoaophera,*  About  the 
300  B.O.  he  founded  a school  of  his  own,  which 
(broadly  considered)  was  based  on  the  concretion 
of  all  these  schools  of  thought,  and  the  dogma  of 
complete  harmony  (6fio\oyia,  convenientia)  in  God, 
the  universe,  ana  man.  Conversely,  those  of  hw 
followers  in  any  period  who  failed  to  grasp  his 
teaching  in  all  its  w’idth  are  seen  to  fadl  back  upon 
the  more  partial  teaching  of  the  constituent  philo- 
sophies. The  followers  of  Zeno  were  at  first  called 
Zenonians,  hut  afterwards,  from  the  * picture 
porch*  (<rroA  aroiKiMi)  where  he  delivered  his  lectures, 
Stoics.  The  first  published  work  of  Zeno  was  his 
noXtrefa,  or  Commonioealth,  vmtten  while  he  was 
still  a member  of  the  Cynic  school.  His  picture  of 
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a perfect  state  embraces  the  whole  world,  so  that 
a man  says,  not  * I am  a citizen  of  Athens,*  but  * I 
am  a citizen  of  the  world.*  The  laws  of  this  stete 
must  bo  prescribed  by  natnre,  not  by  convention. 
There  must  be  no  images  or  temples  ther^  for 
these  are  nnworthy  of  the  deity;  no  sacrifices, 
because  he  is  not  to  be  appeased  oy  gifts ; no  law- 
courts,  for  the  citizens  must  not  dispute;  no 
statues,  for  the  true  adornment  of  a city  is  the 
virtue  of  its  inhabitants;  no  gymnasia,  for  the 
youth  must  study  virtue  and  not  idle  exercises. 
There  must  be  no  distinction  of  classes,  for  all 
must  be  wise  men ; no  distinctive  dress  for  the 
sexes,  for  their  virtues  and  duties  are  the  same ; 
no  d^icate  scruples  as  to  the  burning  or  burying 
of  the  dead,  for  souls,  not  bodies,  are  of  import- 
ance. And  in  this  state  love  must  be  master. 
Although  the  Commonwealth  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a Cynic  rather  than  a Stoic  production,  it  repre- 
sents the  fundamental  aims  of  the  Stoic  philoTO]^y. 

All  the  main  doctrines  of  Stoicism  are  attribute 
to  Zeno,  but  before  describing  these  it  may  be 
well  to  ^ve  a short  history  of  the  chief  teachers  of 
the  school,  so  that  both  deviations  from  Zeno’s 
teaching  and  enrichments  of  it  may  be  described 
under  their  proper  headings. 

Of  the  • companioxiB  of  Zeno  ’ Pereaeos  of  Oitinm  pniroed  a 
political  career,  t^THny  aerrice  wito  Antigonm  Oonataa,  hinj 
Ma^onia.  Aratna  of  Soli  wee  welcomed  at  the  same  court, 
and  ia  Imown  by  his  Phamomena,  an  astronpinical  treatue 
translated  by  Cicero,  largely  used  by  Viivil  in  ^ Csoiyu*,  and 
oontaininv  the  phrase  ‘for  we  are  all  h&  famDr' (tw  yip 
y4vot  i<rtSy)  quoted  by  St.  Paul.i  _,Sph»f 
nvw  philosophy  at  Alexandria.  Aristo  of  Chi^f^ 

Cynic  views  ; and  Dionysius  of  Her^ea'  deeerted' 
oism.  Zeno’s  successor  was  Cleanthes  of  Assoe 
whose  Hymn  to  Zetu  ia  not  only  the  prototype  f*  HeUeni^ 
hymnologv,  but  also  a fairly  complete  sum^  of  Stoic  theory 
as  applira  to  religious  ‘ 

log^n  of  tiie  Stoic  sch( 
pi^  of  its  doctrine  wh 

tile  theories  of  the  * universal  nre,  oi  tne  ia™  v'ww/,  ^ 
tone  (t<Jw>v,  intontioy  His  hold  upon  ^e  public  se^  to  have 
been  small,  and  it  was  reserved  for  his  woce^r,  Chiyslppus 
(q.e.)  of  SoU  (280-20fl  B.a),  to  ponulwise  the  school  and  so 
become  its  second  founder.  His  m^od^ere 
which  the  whole  Greek  poetry  and 

Euripides  were  ransacked)  and  argr^ent  on  tb®  Unw  of  the 
syllogism.  His  bias  was  towards  the  Ac^emio  element  in 
Stoimsm,  and  there  is  some  wakening  ^th  regard  to  Its 
principles  not  only  in  his  writings,  out  a^so  m 
£S!^rs,  suchas  Boethns  of  Sldon,  Zeno  of  Tarsus, 

S aSeucia  (288-160  >.a),  and  Antipater  of 
B.a>r  In  the  2nd  cent.  B.0L  the  Stoic  teachers 
to  measure  their  principles  by  comp^on  ^ w^t  Jrit^s 
rival  sohools;of  the  Academy,  now  flourishing  under  the  guid 
ance  of  Cameades  and  of  ^icurus.*  „ , into 

At  the  end  of  that  cei^y  we 
the  environment  of  the  Boooan  nobUty  by  Pjmaeuns 
ifa),  Posidonius  08^1  B.0.X  »nd  He^to.  all 
and‘'literary  attainment  in  the  island  of  Rhodes.  None  of 
are  philosophical  teachers  in  the  Retest  sense ; 
larM  extenVmen  of  letters  and  odenoe  owniM  a 
anoe  to  a particular  school  of  thought  (steto^  In  pa^cular, 
SS  respect  for  the  writings  of 
doctrinMwhich  in  fact  harmonized  Jitter  wltt 
toeA^emic  schooL  To  the  resultant  tea^g  tb®  of 

Ss  ‘middle  Stoa ’ has  since  been  givem  Tbls  n^e  >W®J®®2 
rSt  a distinct  philosophical  system,  hnt  a 
grasp  the  fundamentals  of  the  S 

Se^edecticism*  dominant  at  ^“®i“ 
which  incongruous  element  takM  from  all 
were  oomb^  in  ^ ephemeral 

tastes  of  the  debating-room  and  the  <^p8^halL 
The  more  systematic  teachmg  of  Stoicism  ^ 

Ist  cent,  of  toe  empire  at  Rome  undw  a s^es 

such  as  Attains,  L.  Annaeus  Comutns,  Sene^,  O. 
Musoniu  Rufus,  Euphrates  ofTyre, 

Drawn  from  all^tionalities  and  from  every 
have  it  in  common  that  they  use  such  fom 
poem,  and  the  epistle,  in  which  the 

Shearatem  are  assumed,  but  not  taught.  This  meth^  postt^ 
latest  previous  training  in  principles,  though  bi  prance 
tiiSing  m^ofton  have  been  ai  defective  as  the  theotogi^ 
knowledge  of  the  average  listener  to  a modem  sermon. 
these  teasers  as  well  as  Marcus  Aurelius  (q.t>-)  the  ^peror, 
SbSe vSS«“re  addressed  to  himself,  afford  v^uabU  iU,^ 
trations  of  Stoic  doctrine  without  giring 

real  essence.  Their  teaching  is  usually  orthodox,  and  therefore 
* See^a^  Aoanmrr,  Aqadbmics,  Ericuanaira 


free  from  the  vagaries  of  the  ‘middle  Stoa';  but  the  more 
difficult  theories  wd  to  disappear,  whilst  the  application  to 
practice  becomes  all*important. 

3.  Tcacbing.  — Reverting  to  the  teaching  of 
Zeno,  we  find  that  he  took  ovot  the  division  of 
philosophy,  generally  accepted  in  his  time,  into 
the  three  sections  of  logic,  physics,  and  ethics ; 
but  he  held  that  these  three  were  inseparable, 
since  no  one  of  them  could  be  understood  apart 
from  the  two  others. 

(a)  Logic, — In  logic  Stoicism  asserts  the  certainty 
of  knowledge,  as  against  the  Academics,  who 
deny  this  ; and  this  assertion  implies  the  existence 
of  a ‘ criterion  * {xpir^piop)  by  which  the  true  can  be 
distinguished  from  the  false.  Since  a final  and 
absolute  criterion  of  truth  is  undiacoverahle,  we 
shall  not  expect  to  find  that  Zeno  discovered  it ; 
such  a criterion  is  necessarily  an  ideal  towards 
which  only  an  approximation  can  be  naade.  ^no 
and  his  successors  were  catholic  in  their  investiga- 
tions into  the  theory  of  knowledge,  and,  tiiou^h 
we  find  a general  sketch  of  their  doctrine  given  in 
Cicero’s  Acadcmicat  we  can  hardly  present  it  as  a 
consistent  system.  Blnowledge  is  attained  by 
reason ; but,  since  reason  may  fall,  the  aim  is  to 
keep  reason  upright.  Men  disagree ; some  there- 
fore assert  what  is  true,  others  what  only  seems 
to  he  true.  Taking  the  knowledge  that  comes 
through  the  senses  as  the  simplest  type,  we  di^ 
tinguifiii  first  the  * sensation,*  which  may  be 
described  as  a pulsation  which  passes  from  an 

* object  * through  the  sense-or^^  w the  mind,  or 
vice  versa ; as  a result  there  is  impressed  upon  ^e 
soul  an  * imprint’  {^yraffla,  visum).  ^ This  imprint 
necessarily  corresponds  to  the  object  if  the  intellect 
and  the  sense-organ  are  both  healthy,  the  obje^ 
really  there,  and  the  place  and  manner  in  wcord  ; 
if  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled,  the  impnnt 
corresponds  to  an  imagined  object  only,  t.e.  to  n 

* phantasm.’  The  true  imprint  or  mind-pictnre  is 
distinguished  from  the  false  by  its  grater  cl^r- 
neas(ipdpy€ta,per8picuitas).  To  determine  whether 
the  requisite  clearness  exists  is  the  function  of  the 
will,  ^ich  gives  or  refuses  its  assent  {cvyKardewit), 

If  this  assent  is  given  weakly  or  hastily,  we  attain 
‘opinion,*  and  not  ‘truth.*  If  it  is  rightly  giv^, 
the  truth  so  ascertained  should  be  fixed  m the 
mind  by  a firm  grasp  comprehentio)^  and 

retained  there  by  memory. 

Single  truths  when  remembered  can  be  com- 
pared, contrasted,  and  so  forth,  and  thus  the 
objects  which  they  represent  are  subjects  to 
‘ reason’s  work  of  comparison  * {couatxo  ratxonss). 
From  comparison  the  reason  develops  geneim 
notions,  which  therefore  have  no  real  existence  in 
themselves,  but  only  a sort  of  existence  in  our 
minds.  Yet  these  general  notions  could  not  be  to 
developed  unless  they  already  existed  in  the  mind, 
at  any  rate  in  a potential  form.  The  doct^e  of 
the  tabvla  roaa  is  often  attributed  to  the  Stoics, 
but  appears  rather  to  be  opposed  to  them  system. 
It  is  true  that  we  may  trace  the  growth  of  ideas 
from  the  outside  to  the  soul,  but  equ^ly  we 
entitled  to  regard  the  soul  as  possessing  aU  the 
ideas  first  in  a rudimentary  shape  ; they  are  atim^ 
lated  and  clarified,  but  not  created,  by  contact 
with  experience.  The  rudimentary  or  ‘mbom 
ideas  are  part  of  the  soul’s  inheritance  ^m  that 
universal  reason  of  which  the  soul  is  a fragment. 
The  reconciliation  and  development  of  this  theo^ 
U a most  difficult  matter,  and  so  it  was  found  bv 
students  of  Stoicism,  and  increasingly  in  the  intel- 
lectual decadence  of  the  early  Christian  centuries. 
The  question  ‘What  is  the  Stoic  criterion?’  wm 
probably  a standing  puzzle,  which  might  be 
Snswered  by  the  terms  ‘rearon,*  ‘will, 
ness,*  ‘sensation,*  and  so  forth,  according  to  the 
1 bias  of  the  individual.  The  practical  application 
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of  the  Stoic  logic  is  easier  to  define.^  Beliei^g 
truth  to  be  attainable,  the  Stoic  was  in  principle 
dogmatic ; finding  error  to  be  common,  he  was  no 
less  critical.  Careful  observation,  deliberation, 
memory,  and  other  agencies  must  all  be  trained  so 
as  to  reduce  error ; and  the  final  issue  nves  assur- 
ance only  if  it  records  an  agreement  between  indi- 
vidual observations  and  general  theories,  and 
between  individual  judgment  and  the  * common 
sense*  or  universal  judgment  of  the  race. 

The  study  of  deunitions,  syllogisms,  paradoxes, 
and  the  like  was  all  included  in  the  Stoic  logic, 
which  also  embraced  the  whole  field  of  etymology, 
grammar,  disJectic,  and  rhetoric. 

(6)  Physics. — Under  the  heading  of  physics  are 
included  all  tbe  problems  of  metaphysics,  physics 
in  the  modem  sense,  astronomy,  religion,  anthropo- 
logy, and  pejrchology  : in  fact,  we  might  briefly 
say  that  physics  inmud es  all  subjects  except  lomc 
and  ethics.  More  definitely,  physics  is  the  study 
(1)  of  the  universe,  (2)  of  man.  As  regards  the 
universe,  the  Stoics  start  from  the  ‘ four  mements  * 
of  earth,  air,  fire,  and  water,  which  have  remained 
over  in  common  thought  as  a debris  from  the  Ionic 
philosophies.  These  four  elements  are  re-grouped 
m two  classes  as  *mind*  and  * matter,’  *Emtive’ 
and  * passive,’  *soul’  and  ’body,*  the  first  con- 
stituent of  each  of  these  pairs  being  more  or  less 
closely  associated  with  ’fire,’  and  a distinction 
being  made  between  the  elemental  or  ’creative’ 
fire  and  the  destructive  fire  of  the  domestic  hearth. 
But,  although  these  various  dualisms  have  a place 
in  the  Stoic  system,  they  are  all  subject  to  a 
higher  monism,  that  of  the  one  elemental  stuff  or 
’l^y  * referred  to  in  the  paradox  ’ Soul  is  body.’ 

The  history  of  the  umverse  starts  with  the 
elemental  or  all-pervasive  fire,  which  is  also  the 
Deity  and  the  * First  Cause.’  This  fire  is  in  turn 
pervaded  by  the  Logos,  or  ordering  force,  which 
mom  one  point  of  view  is  single  and  divine,  and 
from  another  is  made  up  of  countless  ’seed- 
powers  * {sire^fiarucol  \6yoi)  which  are  the  germs  of 
mture  individual  existences.  The  primal  fire,  bv 
processes  of  successive  thickening  emd  corresponu- 
ing  dilution  of  strain  {tSpos),  converts  itseli  into 
the  four  elements,  and  these  in  turn  into  the 
various  orders  of  living  things.  Of  these  gods  and 
men  constitute  the  highest  class,  dominated  by 
the  reasoning  soul  (’'oOi),  which  has  its  home  in 
the  ruling  part  Among  gods  are 

counted  tne  sun  and  heavenly  bodies,  wmch  are 
beings  possessed  of  will  and  motion  from  within. 
Below  the  reasoning  clems  come  animals,  which 
possess  soul  but  not  reason ; they  sdso 

possess  something  corresponding  to  the  reasoning 
powers,  emotions,  and  inclinations  of  reasoning 
oeinga  Plants  possess  growth-power  (0i5«rw), 
whi(m  is  in  turn  a kmd  of  som  ; and  even  inanimate 
objects  have  cohesion  {His),  though  without  growtbu 
Since  all  these  powers  are  fragments  of  divine 
force,  we  may  speak  of  ‘ God  in  the  stone.*  Thus 
the  whole  universe  is  pervaded  by  deity  in  a 
graded  scale;  and  God  is  related  to  the  universe 
as  soul  to  body.  It  is,  however,  a paradox  to 
say  that  ’God  is  the  universe,’  an<i  the  Stoic 
creed  corresponds  very  imperfectly  to  modem 
pantheism.^ 

Body  is  combined  with  soul  in  its  varying  grades 
by  the  principle  of  pervasive  mixture  {Kpatru  SC 
Sktap).  Nowhere  is  there  an  absolute  line  of 
demarcation,  and,  as  all  beings  have  proceeded 
from  Grod,  so  thev  will  all  be  absorbed  in  deity  at 
the  general  connagration  {iicr^pitKTts)  with  which 
the  history  of  the  universe  ends.  Then  God 
becomes  ’ all  in  all,’  and  from  Him  commences  a 
new  era  of  development. 

During  each  sttge  the  universe  is  controlled  by 
1 Bee  art.  PAsmisM  (Greek  end  Boxnnn). 


the  divine  principle  of  order,  which  we  may  call 
the  Divine  Law  or  Destiny,  but  for  which  the 
moat  appropriate  name  is  Providence.  Providence 
is  by  its  nature  beneficent,  chiefly  in  relation  to 
reasoning  beings ; in  this  sense  we  may  say  that 
the  whole  universe  is  made  for  the  good  of  man. 
The  wickedness,  suffering,  and  destruction  eveiy- 
where  seen  in  the  world  appear  to  contradict  the 
belief  in  Providence,  and  tee  favourite  subject  of 
the  Stoic  sermon  or  essay  is  the  surmounting  of 
this  contradiction. 

Religion  is  the  recognition  by  man  of  his  relation 
to  dei^,  and  its  essential  features  are  not  cere- 
mony or  sacrifice,  but  prayer,  self-examination, 
and  praise.  Hence  the  eaxly  Stoics  found  them- 
selves in  conflict  with  conventional  religion  ; later, 
and  especially  in  Roman  life,  the  Stoics  reconciled 
themsmves  with  it  by  the  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion and  conformity.  The  work  of  Comutus  on 
the  gods  shows  us  this  system  in  full  play.  Here 
the  old  gods  of  the  Graeco-Roman  mythology  are 
interpreted  as  natural  powers,  and  the  legend 
concerning  them  eire  converted  into  parables  con- 
veying scientific  truths.  This  method  greatly 
aiaed  the  extension  of  Stoicism  by  making  it  a 
support  of  traditional  customs  and  beliefs ; at  the 
same  time  its  intensive  power  was  weakened  by 
the  habit  of  compromise.  In  particular,  the  Stoics 
learnt  to  associate  themselves  with  the  practice  of 
animal  sacrifices  just  at  the  time  when  the  general 
conscience  was  revolting  against  it  as  meanmgless 
and  cruel. 

The  most  important  chapter  in  the  Stoic  physics 
deals  with  the  nature  of  man,  who  is  the  universe 
on  a small  scale,  or  a ’microcosm.*  Each  human 
soul  is  a fragment  of  the  universal  divine  force, 
yet  not  completely  sundered  from  its  psurent-stock. 
Thus,  in  the  words  of  Aratus,  *we  are  all  his 
family.*  The  soul  is  the  ruling  part  of 

the  man,  and  is  possessed  or  reason;  yet  in  its 
various  parts  or  faculties  it  is  spread  throughout 
the  whme  man,  and  is  found  in  all  grades,  even 
the  lowest.  Thus  the  * five  senses,*  si^t,  hearing, 
smell,  taste,  and  touch,  are  all  functions  of  the 
soul,  each  working  through  its  appropriate  sense- 
organ,  the  eye,  eeur,  nose,  palate,  and  skin.  These 
associate  man  with  the  outer  world  by  way  of 
knowledge;  others,  such  as  speech,  motion  (breath- 
ing, digestion),  and  procreation,  by  way  of  action. 
Thus  human  nature  consists  broadly  in  knowledge 
and  action,  and  is  guided  by  reason  and  wiQ.  The 
highest  philosophy  is  to  recognize  that  reason  and 
wul  are  ultimately  one.  Both  are  subject  to  dis- 
turbsince,  owing  to  the  relaxation  of  the  divine 
strain,  or  * tone,*  which  gives  men  individuality 
and  at  the  same  time  wimilnees  or  sin.  The  dis- 
turbances of  the  soul  are  diseased  states  (irdOri)  or 
tempests  {emotiones),  but  the  discussion  of  them 
falls  within  the  department  of  ethics. 

The  doctrine  or  the  life  of  the  soul  after  the 
death  of  the  body  was  accepted  in  a general  way, 
but  without  emphasis,  by  tne  Stoics ; but  in  truth 
the  Stoic  system  does  not  admit  the  existence 
of  the  body  at  all ; for  even  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  body,  tee  hair  and  the  nails,  possess  <t>^cris,  or 
vegetable  growth.  The  embryo,  according  to  the 
Stoics,  is  a vegetable ; and  apparently  the  Stoics 
vaguely  conceived  that  at  death  the  man  was 

garted  in  two,  the  higher  developments  of  soul 
nding  their  way  to  an  ultimate  reunion  with  the 
Deity,  the  lower  sinking  to  vegetable  and  in- 
organic life  and  ultimately  disappearing  in  the 
four  elements  (’earth  to  earth,  asnes  to  ashes’^. 
From  either  point  of  view  the  individuality  is 
ultimately  lost ; and,  as  in  the  Roman  period  the 
hope  of  a future  life  was  a passionate  dinging  to 
personality,  the  Stoic  teachers  meet  this  hope  with 
an  increasingly  firm  negation.  In  the  earlier 
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periods  the  whole  question  is  left  in  the  region  of 
myth  emd  fancy,  moat  characteristically  repre- 
sented by  Vir^*s  pictures  of  purgatory  and 
Elysium. 

(c)  Ethics. — ^Ethics  is  built  upon  physics : what 
man  ought  is  derived  from  what  man  is.  This 
transition  includes  a logical  contradiction  which  is 
unsurmountable.  In  physics  the  whole  universe 
appears  as  * good  * ; yet  this  ‘ good  * is  without  colour, 
for  it  is  contrasts  with  no  eviL  On  the  other 
hand,  in  ethics  men  are  sharply  divided  into  the 
‘good*  and  the  ‘bad/  The  Uynics  avoided  this 
contradiction  by  ignoring  physics  and  declaring 
the  ethical  standard  to  be  self-iUuininating  or 
‘ intuitive  * ; but  to  such  a solution  the  Stoics  were 
determinedly  opposed.  The  starting-point  of  their 
own  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  gradations  of 
soul,  by  which  a hierarchy  of  rank  is  established 
among  living  beings.  Virtue  for  man  is  to  maintadn 
his  rank  as  son  and  equal  of  God ; vice  is  to  fall 
to  the  level  of  the  animals  or  the  plants. 

That  ‘ virtue  is  the  supreme  good,*  and  the  ‘ wise 
man*  alone  happy;  that  external  circumstances, 
such  as  health,  wealth,  and  good  name,  do  not  (as 
the  Academics  say)  contribute  to  happiness  even 
one  atom ; that  a short  and  a long  life  may  equally 
be  cotnplete — these  and  the  like  are  paradoxes 
which  Stoicism  draws  from  its  Cynic  root.  Its 
special  contribution  to  philosophy  u the  elaborate 
analysis  which  virtue  is  given  a dehnite  mean- 
ing, which  in  turn  can  be  applied  to  all  circum- 
stances in  life  so  as  to  g^ae  and  support  the 
individual  in  his  choice.  This  rule  of  life  was  at 
first  summed  up  in  the  phrase  ‘ to  live  consistently  * 
later  ‘to  live  consistently  with  nature.*  With 
each  successive  teacher  the  formula  was  developed, 
the  principle  being  best  maintained  by  the  phrase 
of  Chrysippus,  ‘to  live  according  to  scientific 
knowleage  of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  domg 
nothing  which  the  Universal  Law  forbids,  which 
is  the  ]^ght  Reason  which  pervades  all  things,  and 
is  the  same  as  Zens,  the  Lord  of  the  ordering  of 
this  world.*  On  the  other  hand,  the  practical 
applications  follow  more  quickly  from  the  phrase 
of  Diogenes  of  Babylon,  ‘ to  take  a reasonable 
course  m choosing  or  refusing  things  in  accord- 
ance with  nature.^  Nearly  all  modem  writers  on 
Stoicism  assert,  with  Zeller,  that  the  Stoics  de- 
liberately softened  their  original  teaching  so  as  to 
accommodate  it  to  the  practical  needs  of  their 
hearers.  This  is  a misapprehension:  the  Stoics 
from  the  first  were  occupied  in  interpreting  their 
rule  in  a practical  sense,  and  such  aeviations  as 
occur  are  due  to  the  influence  (largely  unconscious) 
of  Academic  teaching  on  Chrysippus  and  his 
successors  of  the  ‘ midole  Stoa.*  That  hearers  also 
unconsciously  influence  their  teachers  is  tme  of  all 
schools  of  thought. 

The  general  ethical  teaching  of  the  Stoics  is  made  moet  dear 
to  os  in  Cicero's  ds  FKnibtis.  All  animals,  we  learn,  as  soon  as 
they  are  bom,  seek  to  maintain  their  life  and  their  bodily 
wholeness ; thus  self-preservatdon  is  the  first  law  of  nature. 
lAter  they  seek  to  propagate  their  race,  and  at  the  same  time 
feel  an  affection  for  their  offspring ; this  Is  the  second  law. 
Man,  however,  ia  from  the  first  a sociid  animal,  and  is  possessed 
of  a love  of  knowledge ; hence  sodal  and  Intellectual  ends  are 
specially  characteristic  of  the  human  race ; such  is  the  third 
law.  From  suoh  a group  of  natural  laws  we  select  certain 
objects,  such  as  health,  well-being,  long  life,  which  are  set 
before  us  as  aims  to  be  attained,  whereas  their  opposites  are  to 
be  avoided.  These  are  the  wpoyrftUpa  and  airoTrpojyijJva  of  the 
Stoic  system,  and  its  critics  are  never  weary  of  ridiculing  these 
un-Greek  terms  borrowed  from  the  hierarchies  of  Sastem 
courts.  Incur  words,  these  ends  are  respectively  ‘desirable* 
and  ‘undesirable’:  but  none  of  them  is  ‘good*  or  ‘evil,’  nor 
can  we  reach  good  ^ adding  together  any  number  of  things 
desirable  (‘  Bonum  non  fit  aocessione ').  How,  then,  do  we  know 
the  go<^T  When  a man  has  practised  the  attainment  of  the 
desirable,  when  he  has  learnt  w>  prefer  the  higher  to  the  lower 
amongst  these,  when  he  has  disdpUned  Ws  members  and 
attuned  his  thoughte  until  without  hesitation  or  slip  he  always 
attains  the  beet  in  the  individual  case— when  (t.s.)  by  training 
and  self-disoipline  he  has  become  possessed  of  true  wisdom — 


then  there  will  flash  before  bis  eyes  at  some  one  moment  the 
* vision  of  the  good,*  never  afterwards  to  be  lost  to  his  view. 
This  is  the  moment  of  ‘ conversion.'  In  modem  terms  we  might 
perhaps  say  that  ‘ virtue  is  defined  by  the  intuition  of  the  moral 
expert,  or  man  of  good  life.*  Lomcally  this  definition  may 
leave  much  to  be  desired ; its  practical  and  educational  value 
is  attested  by  experience. 

All  virtue  is  one,  yet  it  has  many  forms,  such  as  the  foor 
virtues  of  popular  philosophy— courage,  wMono,  Justice,  and 
temperance.  The  practical  workings  of  these  are  expounded  in 
Oicero's  de  OfflaiU,  in  accordance  with  the  tentohings  of  Panaetics 
and  Hecato ; and,  as  we  might  expect,  this  ever-popuJar  treatiss 
is  very  largmy  Acsdemic  in  its  details.  Opposed  to  the  virtues 
are  the  four  vices — fear,  discontent,  greed,  and  elation.  These 
follow  from  weakness  or  ignorance  ; fear,  s.p.,  is  derived  from 
the  error  of  seeing  evils  in  the  future  when  in  truth  only 
things  undedrable  are  threatening.  The  later  Stoioe  chiefly 
denoxince  anger  as  a vice.  All  the  virtues  and  the  vices  are 
exhibited  in  social  action,  and  the  Stoic  is  before  all  things 
a man  who  lives  in  society,  marries,  and  purticlpates  In  the 
politics  of  his  city:  clolsterM  virtue  (‘vivere  in  umbra*)  Is  a 
form  of  cowardice. 

The  unbendixig  gravity  of  the  Stoic  sage  readily 
recommended  its^  as  an  ideal  to  the  Roman 
nobili^ ; but  the  later  Stoics  recognized  the 
objection  that  the  complete  absence  oi  the  softer 
feelings  implied  an  unattractive,  if  not  repellent, 
character.  Still  rejecting  all  stormy  states  of  the 
soul,  they  admitted  that  its  surface  should  be  like 
that  of  a sunny  sea,  not  that  of  an  ice-bound  lake. 
Thus  they  came  to  find  room  for  the  ‘good 
emotions,*  now  commonly  called  the  ‘affections.* 
These  are  identical  in  classification  with  the  vices, 
but  their  play  does  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
reason:  ‘caution*  stops  short  of  fear,  and  ‘joy* 
of  elation.  Almost  we  admit  that  ‘desipere  in 
loco  * may  be  virtuous. 

The  Stoic  ^stem  of  ethics  thus  developed  was 
admirably  suited  for  education,  and  is  in  fact  the 
basis  of  all  the  traditional  maxims  which  are  to- 
day imparted  to  the  young.  Never  does  the  Stoic 
teacher  speak  with  a hs^h  voice,  as  his  critics 
suggest,  not  knowing  that  rigid  general  principles 
must  always  be  tempered  in  their  practice  applica- 
tion by  condderation  for  person  and  place.  If  the 
soul  of  the  * wise  man  * ia  always  tense,  yet  none 
Imows  better  than  the  Stoic  that  ‘rel^arion*  is 
needed  by  the  young;  if  perfect  action  implies 
perfect  knowledge,  nevertheless  it  is  quite  practical 
to  ‘ leam  by  doing.*  Thus  the  youngest  child  may 
begin  to  * get  on,*  i.e.  to  become  a ‘ proficient,*  and 
his  well-wishers  will  not  hurry  him  undidy  to  the 
stage  of  conversion.  This  practic^  application  of 
Stcuoism  became,  through  Quintilian,  the  fonnda.- 
tion  of  the  modem  theory  of  education. 

3.  Practical  influence.  — No  system  of  philo- 
sophy, at  any  rate  in  the  Western  wdrld,  hw  borne 
fruit  in  practice  to  an  extent  comparable  with  that 
of  Stoicism.  Like  all  other  great  reforms,  it  was 
first  ridiculed,  then  bated,  and  finally  adopted. 
Ridicule  of  Stoicism  is  found  in  Oicero's  sp^ches 
and  in  Horace,  and  through  them  is  familiar  to 
the  modem  literary  world.  Hatred  of  the  system 
is  moat  conspicuous  in  Lucretius.^  Of  its  adoption 
Rhodes  is  the  most  typical  example  in  the  Greek- 
speaking  world  ; but  similar  movements  took  place 
in  all  the  great  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt, 
and  notably  in  Tarsus.  In  the  West,  Stoic  prin- 
ciples are  taken  for  granted  in  aR  Roman  literature 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  ^ Of  the 

Seatest  interest  is  perhai®  the  use  of  Stoicism  by 
ngs  aud  governors.  Among  the  successor  to 
Alexanders  empire  many  of  the  most  eminent 
associated  themselves  with  Stoic  ministers.  The 
Roman  nobility  adopted  the  system  from  Panaetins ; 
the  legislation  of  the  Gracchi,  the  pure  administra.- 
tion  of  men  like  Mncius  Scaevola  the  poniifex  and 
Rutilins  Rufus,  and  the  new  spirit  of  Romsm  law 
embodied  in  the  theories  of  the  iiM  gentium  a^d 
the  ius  naturae  are  all  due  to  its  influence.  Under 
the  early  empire  all  good  administrators  were  men 
imbued  with  Stoic  principles ; and  it  is  not  too 
I 8e«  art.  Lucarous,  f ( 8 and  9- 
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znnch  to  say  that  through  Stoicism  the  Koman 
world-empire  found  iteeu  a souL  The  ‘Stoic 
opposition*  under  Nero  and  his  successors  has 
become  famous  through  the  pages  of  Tacitus ; but 
the  passive  resistance  of  such  men  as  Tbrasea  has 
falsely  sugg^ted  that  Stoicism  is  in  its  essence 
individua&tio  and  ethical  The  examples  of 
Seneca  and  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the  other  side 
show  its  fuller  development  in  social  and  political 
life. 

4.  Stoicism  and  Christianity. — Stoicism  came 
early  into  contact  with  Christianity  through  the 
apostle  Paul  The  similarity  in  tone  and  content 
between  parts  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  the  writings 
of  Seneca,  and  the  records  of  the  teaching  of 
Epictetus  has  long  been  familiar  to  students  of 
Christian  theology ; the  simple  explanation  is  that 
Paul  was  brought  up  in  Tarsus  m a society  per- 
meated by  Stoic  thought.^  Quite  appropriately, 
he  first  appears  in  Cli&tian  nistory  through  his 

* conversion,*  in  which  he  parted  alike  from  Hebra- 
ism and  from  Stoicism.  He  realized  that  ethics  can 
never  be  rooted  in  science,  or  the  ideal  in  matter- 
of-fact  ; he  therefore  refuse  to  £pve  his  allegiance 
to  science  or  his  admiration  to  the  cosmos,  and 
found  himself  in  a higher  region  of  ‘spirit*  in 
which  ‘ faith’  is  the  pam-finder.  The  ‘ wise  man  * 
whom  the  Stoics  could  never  find  among  their 
neighbours  he  recognized  without  hesitation  in  the 
Chnst.  But  in  the  new  religious  belief  the  old 
foundations  of  the  philosophy  survive.  Paul’s 
use  of  the  term  ‘ body  * is  purely  Stoic,  and  so  are 
his  whole  analysis  of  ‘b<^e8,*  earthly,  animal, 
celestial,  smd  so  forth,  his  analysis  of  human 
nature,  and  his  conception  of  the  functions  of 
religion.  His  views  of  the  divine  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  of  His  resurrection  as  the  type  of  that  of  the 
Christian  believer,  are  uninteuigihle  except  in 
terms  of  Stoicism. 

Vach  oontrorersT  baa  arisen  as  to  the  origin  of  the  terms 

* the  Word  and  * the  Holy  Spirit ' in  Christian  theology,  and 
here  we  can  only  note  that  both  terms  were  in  familiar  use  in 
the  Stoic  echool  at  the  same  epoch.  They  cannot,  however,  be 
claimed  as  distinctively  Stoic.  But  the  way  of  thinking  accord- 
ing to  which  Qod  is  at  the  same  time  one  and  numy  belongs  to 
the  very  core  of  Stolciem.  Therefore,  whilet  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  somewhat  dimly  adumbrated  by  St.  Paul,  It  has  long 
ago  been  noted  that  ita  prindj^e  finds  full  expre^on  in  the 
earlier  writings  of  Seneca : * To  whatever  country  we  are 
banished,  two  things  go  with  us,  our  part  in  the  starry  heavens 
above  and  the  world  around,  our  sole  right  in  the  moral  In- 


stincts of  our  own  hearts.  Such  is  the  gift  to  us  of  the  supreme 
Power  which  shaped  the  Universe.  That  Power  we  sometimes 
call  the  **  all-ruling  Ood,**  sometimes  the  *'  incorporeal  Wisdom  ** 
which  Is  the  creator  of  mighty  works,  sometimes  the  divine 
Spirit**  which  spreads  through  thinn  and  small  with 

duly  strung  tone  . . The  quotation  is  not  complete,  nor 
is  it  suggested  that  Seneca’s  theology  would  have  sati^^  an 
inquisitor.  But,  on  tixe  other  band,  it  xn^  be  fearles^  main- 
tained that  the  Christian  oult  of  * the  Holy  Spirit  * and  the 
ecclesiastioal  dogma  of  the  Trinity  gTsw  great  in  a soil  enriched 
by  Stoic  speculation  and  experience. 

From  the  Srd  cent,  onwards  Stoicism  was  rapidly 
absorbed  in  Christianity.  A youth  nurtured  in 
Stoic  principles  rebelled  against  the  continuance  of 
animal  sacrifices,  and  submitted  gladly  to  the 
authority  of  a ‘wise  man’  visible  in  tne  flesh. 
But  the  Stoic  converts  brought  with  them  their 
scientific  methods  and  even  their  school  text-books ; 
the  dt  Officiis  and  the  Discoursta  of  Epietttua  be- 
came for  edl  practical  purposes  Christian  manuals. 
It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  modem  theolorians 
should  be  equipped  with  a better  knowledge  the 
philosophy  which  more  than  any  other  was  a 
nursing-mother  to  the  Church. 

LmiLATnaB. — ^The  literature  of  Stoiclim  is  voluminous  and 
superficial.  The  early  Ohristian  writers  were  suspicious  of  a 
system  which  still  midntained  some  Independent  vigour,  and 
was  associated  in  their  minds  with  conformity  to  pag^  cults. 
In  and  since  the  Middle  Ages  the  respect  paid  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle  has  hindered  the  due  recognition  of  the  Hellenistic 
philoeophies.  Thus  editions  of  the  works  of  Oicero,  Seneca, 
Epictetus,  and  Idarcus  Aurelins  have  appeared  in  rapid  sneoes- 
sion  from  the  handa  of  editors,  translators,  and  oommentators 
who  do  not  even  claim  to  have  studied  the  philosophy  which 
these  writers  expound.  Only  in  the  last  half-century  hka  a real 
appreciation  of  the  subject  established  itself. 

The  standard  authority  is  B.  Zeller,  <Stoies,  Bp{cur4an$,  and 
SceptiM^  new  ed.,  tr.  O.  J.  Reichel,  London,  1892.  A shorter 
but  sounder  treatment  is  found  In  a study  on  ' Stoidsm  and  the 
Last  of  the  Stoics 'by  G.  H.  Rendall,  prefixed  to  his  tr.  of 
Marota  Aurtlius  Antenintu  to  Himoel/ (London,  1898).  W.  L. 
Davidson,  TJu  Stoic  Qrted,  Edinburgh,  1907,  and  R.  D.  Hicks, 
Stoic  and  Bvicurcan,  London,  1910,  grive  good  general  sketches. 
B.  V.  Arnold,  Roman  Stoieitm,  London,  1911.  is  fuller  in  detail 
than  other  English  books,  and  oontains  a bibliography  of  works 
ancient  and  modem  on  the  subject.  Of  the  ori^al  sources  the 
ed.  of  TTu  FragmenU  of  Zeno  and  CUantha  by  A.  C.  Pearson 
(London,  1891)  and  H.  von  Amim,  Stoioorum  oeterxtm  frag- 
monta,  8 vols.,  Leipsig.  1908-06,  in  addition  to  the  classical 
authors  alresMlv  rsferrM  to  and  the  Ant?ioIogium  of  J.  Stobaeus 
(0.  Wachsmutn  and  O.  Hense,  6 vols.,  Berlin,  1884-1912X  are 
the  first  necessaries  for  the  student's  equipment.  Two  treatises 
^ A.  Bonhdfifer,  EpicUt  und  die  SUm,  Stuttgart,  1890,  and 
Die  Ethik  dee  Stoikere  Epiotet,  do.  1894,  g^ive  an  admirable 
exposition  of  Stoicism  in  the  form  of  a commentary  on  Epictetus, 
who  would  have  been  greatly  pleased  to  learn  that  he  knew  his 
subject  so  well  as  this  genial  German  writer  suggests. 

E.  Y.  Ahnold. 


STONES. 


Introductory  and  Primitive  (E.  Sidney  JBLart-  i 
LAND),  p.  864. 

Greek  and  Roman  (P.  Gardner),  p.  869^  | 

STONES  (Introductory  and  Primitive).  — I. 
Veneration  of  boulders  and  standing  stones. — ^As 
noted  in  art.  Stone  Monuments,  many  of  the 
menhirs  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  have  probably 
been  actually  figures  of  deities.  Bocks,  boulders, 
and  standing  stones  have  been  worshipped  as 
gcris  or  as  innabited  by  gods  all  over  the  world. 
Wherever  men  have  been  stmek  by  the  appearance 
or  position  of  a rock  or  stone,  they  have  regarded 
it  with  awe  as  uncanny,  and  in  innumerable  cases 
they  have  ultimately  erected  it  into  a divinity, 
brought  offerings,  and  put  up  prayers  before  it. 
Instances  need  not  be  cited ; they  are  found  in 
eve]^  q^rter  of  the  globe.  Among  the  natives  of 
India  the  divinity  frequently  consists  of,  or  is  repre- 
sented by,  a group  of  comparatiyely  small  stones, 
which  are  usually  painted  red.  Elsewhere,  as 
among  the  Negroes  of  ”W.  Africa,  and  occasionally 
in  Europe  by  the  pre-historic  inhabitants,  they 
have  been  roughly  carved  into  a faint  resemblance 
1 See  ert.  Paui.,  is  * See  art.  Loooa,  f i. 


Indian  (W.  Crooke),  p.  871*. 
Semitic  (G.  A.  Barton),  p.  876«. 


to  human  shape.’  Many  such  stones  are  of  great 
size;  but  others  are  quite  small,  and  then,  like 
the  Indian  idlagrdmaSf  almost  indistinguishable 
from  amulets.  A idlagr&ma  is  a water- worn  con- 
cretion containing  ammonites  and  other  fossil 
shells,  found  in  Nep&l,  in  the  upper  course  of 
the  river  Gandakl,  a northern  tributcuy  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  looked  upon  as  sacred,  and  is 
usns^y  identified  with  the  god  Vi^nu.  As  such 
it  is  the  object  of  a cult  by  its  possessor.  Prob- 
ably its  veneration  antedates  the  Aryan  occupa- 
tion, and  it  has  been  adroitly  adapted  to  the 
Hindu  religion  in  a manner  not  unknown  in  other 
aggressive  religions.’  Sometimes  a tribe  or  clan 
claime  to  have  issued  from  a rock : the  Arab  clan 
of  Beni  Saber  (‘ sons  of  the  rock*)  are  said  to  have 
issued  from  a rock,  still  shown,  in  the  land  of 

^ Seneca,  Dial.  ziL  8.  A 

s O.  Partridge,  Crou  River  Nativee,  London,  1905,  pp.  269, 
271 ; L* Anthropologic,  v.  [1894]  22,  27  fl. 

8 RSR  xliiL  ri^l]  826 ; A-  M-  T.  Jackson,  Folk  Lore  Notee 
Bombay  [1916],  iL  80. 
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Moab.^  Tales  of  petrifaction  of  men  and  animals, 
of  snpematnral  beings  or  monsters,  or  even  other 
objects,  are  everywhere  current  accounting  for 
rocks  and  great  stones  of  suggestive  shape,  appear- 
ance, or  position.  Such  a rock  on  tne  side  of 
Mount  Sipylos,  in  Lydia,  doubtless  gave  rise  to 
the  ancient  legend  of  Niobe.  The  transformation 
is  said  to  be  caused  by  offences  of  various  kinds 
against  the  higher  powers,  by  curses,  by  the  in- 
fringement of  a tabu,  by  mere  caprice  on  the  part 
of  some  divine  being,  or  even  to  be  without  any 
assignable  cause.*  In  many  cases  probably  the 
boulaer  was  the  object  of  worship  wmoh  has  been 
forgotten,  and  the  tale  is  the  method  of  account- 
ing for  the  awe  and  fear  in  which  it  has  been  held. 
M!Lay  stones  to  which  worship  has  been  accorded 
are,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  aerolites.*  Such, 
s.^.,  is  the  famous  Ka'bah  at  Mecca.  Among  the 
Romans  the  Hermse — stones  carved  with  the  head 
and  trunk  of  human  form,  and  representing  the 
god  Mercury — were  boundary  stones.  Originally 
they  were  rough,  unshapen  stones.  Such  stones 
are  still  the  object  of  veneration  in  Annam.* 
Their  Inviolability  as  boundary  stones  would  natur- 
ally lead  to  more  extended  regard. 

Another  cause  of  reverence  for  rocks  and  stones 
has  been  a natural  depression  which  has  been  inter- 
preted as  a footprint,  or  the  impression  of  the  hand, 
nead,  or  knee  of  some  supernatural  personage — a 
god,  saint,  devil,  or  hero  of  old — or  the  hoof-prints 
of  his  horse.  Such  a mark  is  looked  upon  with 
awe,  and,  if  attributed  to  a sacred  person,  usually 
becomes  the  object  of  devout  observance,  if  not 
of  an  actual  cult.  Thus  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Europe  the  impress  of  the  foot  or  of 
some  other  part  of  the  body  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or 
a saint  is  venerated,  and  various  legends  are  told 
to  account  for  it.  ^ in  India  footprints  of  Vignu 
and,  where  Buddhism  reigns,  footprints  of  Buddha 
are  shown,  many  of  which  have  been  manipulated 
by  art.®  Both  in  Europe  and  in  the  East  there  are 
numerous  depressions  in  rock  attributed  to  mythical 
personages  who  have  probably  been  displaced  bv 
the  existing  religion  from  the  sacred  x>osition  which 
they  held,  while  the  depressions  now  credited  to 
the  personages  of  the  citing  religion  are  generally 
taken  over  ^om  a religion  £hat  has  passM  away. 
These  are  well  known  and  need  not  be  referred  to 
in  detail.  Elsewhere^  however,  such  impressions 
have  excited  the  imagmation  and  religious  fervour. 

* On  the  hiDe  near  Elachindaxnoto,  on  the  eouth-weet  arm  of 
Lake  Nyaea,  there  is  said  to  be  a big  flat  stone  on  which  are  the 
footprints  of  man  and  all  the  animals,  which  emerged  from  a 
hole  in  the  stone.' < On  Vanoourer  Island  the  Kwaldutl  show 
the  footmarks  of  an  ancient  hero  of  their  traditions.^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Llllooet,  one  of  the  ancient  * Transformers  * stamped 
on  a rock  near  a lake  called  Tsekalenal,  and  left  the  Impress  as 
a tribal  boundary.s  Similar  marks  on  the  Aigentine  shore  of 
the  Alta  Parani  have  been  exploited  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
as  the  marks  of  the  hands  and  feet  of  St.  Thomas,  the  apostle 
of  the  Indies.*  As  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  impressions  are 
identified  by  native  tradition  in  America  as  those  of  different 
members  of  heroes  or  their  mythical  foes ; and  in  some  cases 
the  colouring  of  strata  of  the  rocks  is  thus  accounted  for.^o 

Stonee  pierced  by  a hole  are  frecjuently  aacred. 
Persons  desirous  of  being  rid  of  sins  or  sickness 
creep,  or  are  passed,  through  them  for  that  purpose 

I A.  Janssen,  OwtwmM  du  Arabea  au  pays  de  Moab,  Paris, 

piartland,  LP  ill-  120.  The  stories  are  innumerable 
and  a commonplace  of  tradition. 

8 W.  Orooke,  FL  xL  [1900]  84. 

4 Anthr<tpo$,  v.  r^O]  622, 1166. 

B W.  Orooke,  FP  ii.  199,  with  plate. 

8 JJtA/xLCl9101801. 

7 O.  M.  Dawson,  Pr^  and  Trans.  Rop.  Soe.  Canada,  v.  [1887] 

’^’a*SAl?'Lxx^^^9l21  296.  * Jb.  xvL  tl»03] 58. 

10  J9  RBSW  [1900]  pt.  L p.  480 ; J.  Teit,  Tradttums  of  the 
Thomvson  River  Indians,  Boston,  1898,  pp.  46,  96;  P.  Boas, 


Thompson  Rvoer  , 

Tndianisehe  Sagen  wm  der  nord^afnjischen  Kuste 
Berlin.  1896,  pp.  202,  234 ; Univ.  CaRjomva  Pub.  x-.P^l*]  279  ; 
Dawson,  Proe.  and  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Canada,  ix.  [1891]  p.  8- 
(of  offprint) ; RTP  xlL  [1S97]  867. 
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the  M6n-au-Tol  near  Penzance  is  a well-known 
example.  Stones  with  smaller  holes  are  utilized, 
by  passing  the  hands  through,  to  take  an  oath  or 
enter  into  a solemn  engagement. 

The  Pliohtin'  Stane  o’  Lairg,'  in  Sutherlandshlre.  ams  built 
into  a wall  connected  with  the  old  parish  church.  It  was  famous 
as  a medium  for  the  making  of  tiarrains  and  the  pledging  of 
faith  on  all  sorts  of  occssions,  includiDg  the  plighting  of  troth 
between  yonng  men  and  maidens.  But  some  years  aj^  the  old 
church  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  improremeats,  and 
the  stone  paned  into  private  hands.  It  was  olomately  given  by 
the  then  owner  to  the  Archaeological  Museum  at  Toronto,  where 
it  is  now  exhibited.^ 

To  many  boulders  and  artificially-plaoed  stones 
the  belief  attaches  that  they  move  at  certain  tim^. 

It  is  a jocular  remark  at  Llandrindod  that  a certain 
stone  goes  to  the  brook  to  drink  every  time  it  hears 
the  cock  crow.  Similarly,  it  is  said  of  the  Long- 
stone  on  Minchinhampton  Common,  Gloucester- 
shire, that  it  runs  round  the  field  when  it  hears 
the  clock  strike  twelva*  But  such  a saying  is 
merely  a serious  belief  in  dec^.  A large  stone 
called  ‘the  De’il’s  Cradle,*  in  Clackmannanshire, 
is  believed  * by  the  superstitious  in  the  vicinity  * to 
be  raised  from  its  place  every  Hallowe’en  to  serve 
as  a swing  for  the  potentate  whose  name  it  hears.’ 
In  the  Ciommxme  ae  Gardes  in  Charente,  France, 
there  is  a block  called  ‘the  Mushroom,*  which 
turns  on  Sunday  at  noon ; the  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  have  a certain  veneration  for  it, 
and  the  old  women  are  careful  to  protect  them- 
selves with  the  sign  of  the  cross  as  they  go  by.^ 
Outside  Europe  there  are  similar  o^iefa  The 
‘moving  stone,*  which  is  believed  by  the  natives 
of  Borneo  to  he  the  waist-cloth  of  a hero  called 
Simpurai,  was  hallowed  by  a ceremonial  feast,  as 
described  W Bishop  Chambers.®  The  Bribri 
Indians  of  CJosta  Rica  say  of  certain  stones  on  the 
mountain  of  Kemoie  shaped  like  jaguars  that  they 
become  alive  and  true  jaguars  when  they  are 
approached.  They  are  the  subject  of  a tradition 
relating  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  people.® 
There  m a boulder  of  reddish  sandstone  on  the  side 
of  a steep  hill  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Marias 
river,  in  Montana,  roimd  which  the  soil  is  con- 
stantly worn  away  by  wind  and  rain,  and  which 
consequently  is  moving  slowly  down  the  hill.  The 
Blackfoot  Indians  believe  it  to  be  alive  and  make 
offerings  to  it.  7 

Rocking  stones— boulders  resting  now  only  on  a 
point  of  rock  as  a result  of  the  disintegration  of 
their  supports — are  capable  of  being  mov^.  They 
are  founa  in  various  places,  the  most  famous  being 
the  Cornish  Logan  Stone.  A legend  frequently 
attaches  to  them  ; and  sometimes,  as  at  Vexibolaye, 
in  Auvergne,  mothers  take  their  children  to  the 
stone,  that  they  may  grow  up  healthy.  At  Pon- 
tivy  such  a stone  is  used  by  suspicious  husbands 
for  divination  as  to  the  virtue  of  tneir  wives.® 

A large  number  of  erratic  boulders  and  other 
single  stones  (sometimes  heaps  of  stones)  are 
attributed  to  supernatural  hein«  who  have  thrown 
them  in  a contest,  dropped  them  es  they  were 
being  carried,  generally  with  evil  design,  or 
emptied  them  from  their  shoes.  In  this  way,  too, 
rocKS  have  been  pierced  or  split,  leaving  a gaping 
chasm.  These  monuments  of  more  than  mortal 
power  are  not  confined  to  the  British  Islands  or 
even  to  Europe.  They  are  found  from  the  New 
Hebrides  to  tne  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  And 

1 Ontario  Arehosolofficai  Rep.,  1896-97,  p.  64. 

8 Arehosologia  Cambrensis,  6th  ser.,  xvii.  [1917]  400 ; FL  xxiU. 
[1912]  840. 

8 County  FL  viL  [1214]  809,  quotinsr  The  Scottish  Journal  of 
Topography,  etc.,  1848. 

*L’Anthropologie,  x.  [1809]  290. 

0 H.  Ling:  Both,  The  natives  of  Saratoak  and  British  y. 
Borneo,  London,  1896,  L 853. 

8 JAFL  xvL  4. 

7 O.  B.  OrinnelK  BUiMoot  Lodge  Tales,  London,  1898^  p.  262. 

8 L.  J.  B.  B4renger-Peread,  superstitiorns  et  survivanees, 
Parla,  1896.  IL  388. 
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they  are  of  a sufficiently  commonplace  type  to 
need  no  specification. 

Sometimes  stones  are  believed  to  grow  out  of  the 
earth  like  a plant,  as  in  Annam,*  or  to  bring  forth 
other  stones,  as  in  Mid-Celebes.*  Even  where  they 
are  not  believed  themselves  to  grow,  they  are 
frequently  held  to  have  power  to  cause  organic  life 
to  increase. 

On  Mota,  one  of  the  Banks*  Islands,  a large  stone  with  a 
number  of  small  ones  lying  beneath  it,  like  a litter  of  pigs,  was 
held  capable  of  bringing  pigs  to  any  one  who  offered  money 
upon  it  in  the  Barnes' Islands,  Indeed,  no  garden  was  planted 
vnthout  stones  being  buried  in  the  ground  to  ensure  a crop, 
and  one  shaped,  as  pieces  of  coral  often  are,  like  bread-fruit 
was  of  special  virtue  for  ensuring  a crop  of  bread-fruit.^ 

Finally,  many  of  these  rocks  and  stones  are  the 
objects,  or  at  least  the  scenes,  of  magical  or 
religious  rites.  Phallic  ritea  at  megalithic  menu- 
mente  have  already  been  mentionea.*  These  are 
not  the  only  rites  performed  at  sacred  rocks  and 
stones.  The  mere  aacredness  renders  them  tabu, 
BO  that,  as  S^billot  notes  in  France,  many  peasants 
even  at  the  present  day  are  unwilling  to  jp^  them 
alone  after  nightfall  or  even  in  full  daylight,  their 
gestures  sho\^g  the  respect  and  heredita|y  fear 
which  they  insp^e.*  What  is  true  of  the  French 
peasant  is  true  of  the  folk  everywhere,  in  Christian 
and  pagan  countries  alike.  Offerings  of  various 
kinds  are  made  at  such  rocks  and  stones.  The 
Mandans  used  to  propitiate  their  oracular  stone 
with  knives,  pipes,  ana  cloth.’  The  Rftja  of  Dum- 
r&on,  who  is  the  head  of  a sept  of  Panw&rs,  on 
succession,  places  upon  a certain  large  stone  for 
which  they  have  a great  reverence  an  offering  of 
flowers,  sweetmeats,  and  a few  rupees.*  Among 
the  Chams  of  Annam  any  one  finding  a block  eff 
stone  near  his  residence,  among  other  rites,  washes 
it,  puts  a cup  of  alcohol  upon  it,  and  calls  upon 
the  spirits  to  drink  and  to  eat  betel.  To  possess 
such  a stone  is  to  be  well  and  to  increase  the 
number  of  one’s  children.*  Near  a certain  Mordvin 
vill^e  lies  an  enormous  stone,  so  sacred  that  at 
ordinary  times  no  one  dare  approach  it ; but  yearly, 
at  a festival  now  identified  with  the  Christian 
Trinity-day,  a gathering  is  held  there,  a goose  is 
sacrificed,  and  its  head  laid  down  beside  the  stone. 

In  Madagascar  stones  thought  to  be  iuhablted  by 
spirits  or  possessed  of  power  are  smeared  with 
grease,  and  sacrifices  of  domestic  fowls  are  offered 
to  them ; the  blood  and  feathers  and  the  feet  and 
head  of  the  victim  are  smeared  on,  and  placed 
about,  them.“  A ve^  common  rite  in  the  offering 
of  sacrifice  to  any  object  of  worship  is  to  sprinkle 
or  smear  the  blood  upon  it.  In  India  and  aajacent 
countries  (even  as  far  away  as  the  New  Hebrides) 
blood  is  imitated  with  red  powder  or  other  colour- 
ing matter,  and  the  mere  rubbing  of  a stone  with 
red  constitutes  it  a sacred  idol.^  Among  the  A- 
Kamba  of  £.  Africa  there  is  a sacred  rock  called 
Kabubooni,  where  people  go  regularly  to  pray  to 
the  ancestral  spirits  for  increase  of  worldly  goods. 
1 AnOtrojMB^  iL  [1907]  969. 

9 A.  0.  Kruljt,  Htt  Ardmiame  in  den  Indxechen  Archipel, 
The  1906,  p.  210. 

^ R.  H.  Oodrin^n,  The  Melanesians^  Oxford,  1891,  p.  181. 

^ Ih.  p.  188.  For  a similar  ooetom  in  N«w  Caledonia  see 
L* Anthropologies  viii.  [18971;  FL  xiv.  [1908]  268. 

9 See  art.  Phallism,  vol.  ix.  p.  825. 

6 P.  S^biBot,  Le  Faganirme  contemporain  ehez  Us  peuvUs 
eelUhloHns,  Paris,  1908,  p.  809. 

7 Papers  of  the  Peahoay  Museums  hi-  [19061138. 

• W.  Orooke,  Tribes  and  Castes  qf  the  F.W.  Provinces  and 
Oudhs  Calcutta,  1896,  iv.  128. 

9 A.  CabatOD,  NouvsUss  Reoherches  sur  Us  Chams,  Paris,  1901, 
p.  158.  , . 

19  J.  N.  Smirnov,  Les  Populations  Jlnnoises  des  hasHns  ds  la 
^oUa  etde  la  Kama  (French  tr.  by  P.  Boyer),  Paris,  1898, 1. 488. 

V Antananarivo  AnnxuU,  1892,  p.  498 ; J.  Sibree,  The  ^eat 
African  /sland,  London,  1880.  p.  806 ; O.  Mondain,  Dee  Idits 
religieuses  des  Movas,  Paris,  1904,  pp.  12,  28. 

19L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna,  The  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes, 
Madras,  1909-12,  L 12 ; Census  qf  India,  1911,  voL  vii.,  B<miW. 

St.  L p.  67,  do.  voL  xvl.,  Baroda,  pt  i.  p.  68 ; Jackson,  FL 
foftes,  iL  87 ; Anthropos,  IL  959;  Oodrington,  p.  188. 


A libation  of  mead  is  poured  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock  ; a goat  is  killed,  and  its  blood  is  allowed  to 
run  into  the  ground  and  mix  with  the  mead.*  The 
aborigines  of  the  Canary  Islsmds  went  in  proces- 
sion to  certain  sacred  rocks  in  time  of  trouble, 
carrying  libations  of  milk  and  butter ; they  danced 
round  them,  and  from  one  of  them  warriors,  it  is 
said,  threw  themselves  as  expiatoi^  sacrifices.* 

Stones  are  set  up,  and  ceremonies  performed  at 
both  sacred  rocks  and  stones,  for  various  purposes. 
A very  common  obiect  is  to  bring  rain.  The 
people  of  Hierro,  in  tne  Canary  Islands,  set  free  a 
pig  at  the  rock  with  this  obj’eot.*  The  A-Kamba, 
m the  ceremony  just  cited,  prayed  for  rain,  that 
being  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  their  flocks 
and  nerds,  their  chief  wealth.  In  Sumatra  the 
Menangkabau  of  the  Padang  highlands  have  a 
stone  at  Kota  Gadang  in  the  form  of  a cat  reputed 
to  give  rain,  to  which  intent  it  is  smeared  with  the 
blc^  of  a cnicken,  and  rubbed  and  incensed  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a mamcal  formula.^  To  strike 
a stone  much  venerated  by  the  Similkameen  of 
British  (Columbia  is  sufficient  to  bring  rain.  About 
thir^  years  ago  a Christian  native  made  a bet 
with  a neathen  on  the  subject  and  struck  the  stone. 
The  sky  was  then  cloudless;  but  rain  is  said  to 
to  have  speedily  gathered  and  poured  down  steadily 
for  a we^.* 

In  India  a red  painted  stone  is  often  set  up  to 
guard  the  fields.*  In  Annam  a great  unhewn  or 
roughly-hewn  stone  is  erected  at  the  entrance  of  a 
village  to  arrest  malign  influences  and  evil  spirits 
which  might  come  that  way  to  injure  the  inhabit- 
ants.’ By  every  village  on  the  island  of  Nias,  at 
least  on  the  east  coast,  a stone  was  erected,  in 
order,  it  is  said,  that  all  the  villagers  should  be  of 
one  mind.  An  offering  was  made  at  the  erection 
of  the  stone,  the  stone  was  twisted  round  a little, 
and  the  priest  addressed  the  people,  warning  them 
that,  if  any  one  would  not  follow  the  accepted 
customs,  his  neck  should  in  like  manner  be  twisted. 
Sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  stone  in  case  of 
adultery  or  theft.  It  was  believed  that  to  step  over 
the  etone  was  to  lose  the  power  of  the  limbs.* 

The  use  of  holed  stones  for  the  pledging  of  faith 
has  already  been  mentioned.  Such  use  is  not  con- 
fined to  holed  stones. 

The  stone  at  Sheebem  set  up  by  Joshua  as  a witness  to  the 
Israelites'  covenant  ia  an  example.*  One  of  several  sacred 
stones  at  Ambohimanga,  the  former  capital  of  Imerina,  Mada- 
gascar, was  called  ‘the  stone  of  oaths.^  People  were  wont  to 
resort  to  it  for  the  taking  of  solemn  oatha.i9  There  is  another 
stone  at  Ambohixnanga,  and  a similar  stone  at  Antananarivo, 
on  which  the  monarch  was  required  to  stand  at  his  installation, 
and  where  probably  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken.u  xhe 
use  of  a special  stone  for  this  purpose  is  not  unknown  else- 
where: BntiBh  readers  will  be  reminded  of  the  Coronation 
Stone  in  Westminster  Abbey,  previouslv  at  Scone  and  there 
osed  for  the  inauguration  of  the  Scottish  kings.  The  stone  in 
such  cases  is  probably  sacred,  and  a portion  of  Its  sanctity  is 
transmitted  to  the  long  thus  ceremonially  mounted  upon  it 
The  Lia  FdU,  or  ‘stone  of  destiny,'  at  Tara,  with  which  the 
Coronation  Stone  is  daimed  to  be  identical,  was  credited  with 
divining  power.  ' It  need,*  we  are  told,  * to  roar  under  the 
person  who  bad  the  best  right  to  obtain  the  sovereignty  of 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  men  of  Ireland  being  in  assembly  at 
Tara  to  choose  a king  over  them.’ 

As  might  be  anticipated,  divination  is  often 
drawn  from  sacred  rocks  and  stones.  The  rock 
already  mentioned  as  venerated  by  the  Mandans 

I O.  W.  Hobley,  The  Ethnology  qf  A-Kamba,  Cambridge, 
1910,  p.  167. 

9 American  Anthropologist,  new  ser..  ii.  [1900]  492. 

9 Ib.  p.  493.  9 Kruijt,  p.  209. 

9 JAI  xxi.  [1892]  814. 

9 Census  of  India,  1911,  voL  viL,  Bombay,  pt.  L p.  67; 
Jackson,  loc.  eit, 

T Ardhropos,  IL  969.  * Kruljt,  loc.  eit. 

9 Joe  2496. 

19  Antananarivo  Annual,  loc.  eit. 

II  ih.  pp.  486,  492;  A.  van  Oenneis  TaJbou  et  toUmisme  A 
Madagascar,  Paris,  1904,  p.  82. 

19  O.  Keating,  The  Riitory  of  Ireland,  tr.  D.  Comyn,  London, 
1902-08,  L 101 ; see  E.  S.  Hartland,  Ritual  and  JMtkf$  do- 
P.2901L 
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was  consulted  on  goin^  to  war.  Those  who  con- 
sulted it  approached  it  weeping  and  groaning. 
After  smoking  they  retired  to  a distance  for  the 
night.  * The  next  day  they  take  down  on  parch- 
ment what  the  stone  shows.  The  painted  parch- 
ment is  carried  to  the  village,  where  the  ola  men 
interpret  it.’  It  is  said  that  new  figures  are  seen 
on  the  stone  from  time  to  time.  The  Minnetarees 
also  had  a stone  which  was  consulted  in  * practi- 
cally the  same  way.*^  In  Borneo,  ‘in  an  interior 
Lundu  house,*  were  the  sacred  objects  of  the  tribe. 
Among  these  were  several  stones  which  ‘turn 
black  if  the  tribe  is  to  be  beaten  in  war,  and 
red  if  to  be  victorious  : any  one  touching  them 
would  be  sure  to  die ; if  lost,  the  tribe  would  be 
ruined.*  * 

Rocks  and  stones  are  held  valid  for  other  pur- 
poses. Sunshine  is  believed  to  be  produced  in 
Melanesia  by  smearing  a standing  stone  with  red 
earth  or  winding  a round  stone,  called  a sun-stone, 
with  red  braid  and  sticking  it  with  owl’s  feathers 
to  represent  rays,  muttering  a spell  the  while  and 
hanmng  it  on  a tree.*  Bontoo  Xgorot  hunters  hold 
a * nre-ieast  for  wild  carabaos  * at  a certain  rock, 
held  to  be  a transformed  spirit,  with  an  incanta- 
tion to  the  animals.^  Below  Psdmut,  on  the 
Yukon,  is  a large  block  of  stone,  said  to  have  been 
dropped  there  by  the  Raven  Father  after  making 
the  earth.  He  left  instructions  to  the  jpeople, 
whenever  hsh  became  scarce,  to  tie  an  inflated 
bladder  to  the  stone  and  fling  both  into  the  river. 
The  story  goes  that  the  instructions  were  obeyed 
once,  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.®  In 
France  standing  stones  and  rocks  are  largely  re- 
sorted to  not  omy  for  phallic  ceremonies,  but  also 
for  the  cure  of  various  infantile  and  other  dis- 
orders,® It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
numerous  and  complicated  ceremonies  performed 
at  and  with  stones  and  rocks  in  the  course  of  the 
intichiuma  rites  of  the  Central  Australian  abor- 
igines, the  object  of  which  was  the  multiplication 
(3  the  totem.^  Simply  to  throw  a stone  on  the 
top  of  a standing  stone  or  rock,  as  on  a rock  in  the 
Lutkoh  ]^ver  in  the  N.W.  Frontier  Province  of 
India,  is  deemed  auspicious;®  and  no  passer-by 
omits  to  add  to  a heap  of  stones,  whatever  may  be 
the  original  sig^niflcance  of  the  pile.  These  customs 
are  umversal. 

2.  Stones  as  amulets. — Stones  ^ amulets  have 
been  already  incidentally  treated  in  artt.  Chakms 
AND  Amuxets.  But  there  are  certain  uses  of  such 
stones  which  may  be  here  illustrated.  In  Scotland 
it  was  a common  belief  that  distempers  m cattle 
were  to  be  cured  by  mving  the  ailing  animals  to 
drink  water  in  whim  lengan  (stones  used  for 
divination)  h^  been  dmped.  The  most  celebrated 
of  these  stones  is  the  Lee  Penny,  which  gave  the 
hint  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  the  plot  of  The  TaliS’ 
man.  It  is  an  heirloom  in  the  family  of  the  Laird 
of  Lee,  whose  ancestor.  Sir  Simon  Lockhart,  it  is 
sadd,  brought  it  ^ck  from  Palestine,  where  he 
obtained  it  as  part  of  the  ransom  of  a Saracen 
chief.  It  is  a triangular  stone  of  a dark  red  colour 
set  in  a silver  coin,  "which  has  been  pronounced  to 
be  a groat  of  Edward  ry.  In  addition  to  its  virtue 
in  curing  cattle,  it  was  believed  to  be  powerful 
against  hydrophobiaj^as  was  claimed  to  have  been 
proved  upon  Lady  Baird  of  Sauchtonhall  near 


1 Paperz  Peabody  Jftiwwm,  loc,  ett. 

* Line  Roth,  L 282,  quoting  H. 

* OtKlrlnfiTton,  ^184  ; cf.  JAI  xxxlv,  [1904]  226. 

4 A.  E.  Jenks,  The  Bontoo  IgoroU  Mana*,  1906,  p.  82. 

■ [1899]  pt.l.p.  426.  ^ 

«P.  84billot,  Amer.  AntAr.,  new  eer.,  Iv.  [1002]  TOff.; 

the  same  wrlter'i  Lo  Folk-loro  do  Franco,  4 vole.,  Parie, 

Work  of  the  Horn  Bxpedxt^  to  C^ral 
AwetroZio,  London  and  Melbourne,  1896,  iv.  67  ; Spencer-Gillena, 
p.  167  ff. : Spencer-Gillen*>,  p.  288  fl.  _ . „ . a, 

^ » Cenaxu  ^ India,  1911,  xliL,  N.W.  Frontier  Promnoe,  p.  OL 


Edinburgh  about  1707.  It  has  often  been  de- 
scribed and  its  cures  narrated.  It  has  been  more 
than  once  the  subject  of  complaint  to  the  presby- 
tery, and  it  has  been  exhibited  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland.^  Stones  called  curing- 
stones,  used  in  a similar  way,  are  known  also  m 
Ireland.  To  many  of  them  a traditional  history 
attaches,  connecting  them  with  the  supernatural. * 
Other  curing-stones  are  also  found,  the  most  noted 
of  which  are  those  of  St.  Fillan,  pieces  of  quartzite 

f reserved  in  a niche  in  the  wall  of  the  mill  of  Killin, 
'erthshire.  These  are  said  to  be  * socket-stones  in 
which  the  spindle  of  the  upper  millstone  used  to 
work  before  the  introduction  of  the  improved 
machinery.*  M.  Martin,  in  the  Description  of  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  (London,  1673),  men- 
tions a globe  of  stone  of  the  size  of  a goose’s  egg, 
on  the  island  of  Arran,  used  to  remove  stitches 
from  the  sides  of  sick  patients.  The  natives  also 
swore  decisive  oaths  upon  it ; and  it  was  believed 
that,  if  it  was  cast  in  nont  of  an  enemy,  he  would 
lose  courage  and  run  away.®  Curit^-stones  are 
Imown  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Many  of  them 
are  pre- historic  arrow-heads,  called  ‘thunderbolts,’ 
To  ^s  kind  of  atone  must  also  be  reckoned  con- 
cretions like  the  bezoar-stone,  ultimately  of  animal 
origiii.  They  are  used  not  only  like  the  Lee 
Penny,  but  in  various  other  ways.®  In  France  and 
Belgium  statues  of  saints,  or  stones  looked  upon 
as  such,  are  rubbed  with  the  body,  or  scraped  and 
the  resulting  powder  swallowed  in  water,  for 
diseases,  and  especialW  by  women  for  the  cure  of 
barrenness.®  In  the  Fiji  islands,  where  leprosy  is 
not  uncommon,  there  are  stones,  reg^ded  with 
much  awe  as  the  shrines  of  ancestral  spirits,  "\^’hich 
inflict  the  disease,  and  others  which  cause  abdomi- 
nal tumours  and  abdominal  dropsy,  but  none,  it 
seems,  which  are  the  means  of  hewing.® 

A curious  use  of  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a kind  of  amulet  is  found  in  Ireland.  Cup- 
markings  in  boulders  and  in  rude  stone  monuments 
are  well  known  and  are  by  no  means  conflned  to 
these  islands  or  to  Europe.  In  Ireland  such 
hollows  in  a stone  or  rock  are  called  bulldns — a 
term  also  applied  to  the  stone  or  rock  itself. 
Their  origin  and  purpose  axe  to-day  as  much  as 
ever  the  subject  of  pu^e  and  controver^.  Many 
Irish  examples  have  a small  stone  deposited  in  the 
basin.  Such  stones  and  similar  ones  lying  on  old 
altars  of  ruined  churches,  or  on  stones  held  to  be 
altars,  are  regard^  as  endowed  "with  extraordinary 
power.  From  their  use  they  are  often  termed 
‘ cursing-stones,*  On  the  shore  of  Upper  Lough 
Macnean,  near  the  ancient  ruined  parM  church  of 
Killinagh,  stands  a bulldn  stone  containing  ten 
cavities,  each  of  them  flUed  with  a stone  of  suitable 
size.  The  btdldn  is  called  St.  Brimd’s  stone  or 
altar.  When  any  of  the  neighbours  has  a grudge 
against  another  and  wishes  nun  harm,  he  goes^  to 
the  altar  and  there  curses  him,  at  the  s^e  time 
turning  the  atones  deposited  in  the  cavities.^  So, 
among  other  places,  at  Croagh-Patrick,  a mountain 


1 Proe.  Soe.  AnL  Scotland,  xxviL  [1898]  494 ; a 
ScoUand,  Social  and  Domeitie,  Lou^n,  186a  p.  2U ; J.  G. 
DslyeU,  Tfu  Darker  SuperetUions  oj  Sootlatid,  1^, 

pp.  167,  680;  W,  E«saeraon,  Notes  on  the  Folk^un^  gf  iko 
fforth^  Counties  of  England,  London,  1879,  _ 

aProc.  Soc.  Ant.  -ScottencL  600;  W.  G^r, 

Notes  on  the  Folk-lore  of  the  North-East  Scotland, 

1881,  p.  89 ; Caledonian  Medical  JotirruU,  new  eer.,  iL  [18961 


S Proc.  Soe.  AnL  Scotland,  xxvil.  447,  610,  xlvL  [19^]  27^ 

4 Authoritaes  arcuunieroua.  Beferenco  may  be  xn^de  to  Proc. 
Soe.  AnL  Scotland.  xxvlL  60811. ; Hende^n,  P- 
Boy.  Soe.  Ant.  Ireiand,  xliU.  [1918]  267, 

[1901]  272,  xvl.  [1906]  8M ; Am  JIrqusU,  vt  [1^]  IW ; 
O Pitre.  PiftKotcca  deUe  Tradixioni  Popolan  Siexhane,  xix. 
[I^lenxio  and  Turin,  1896]  294  ; S6  RBBW  [1908],  p.  2^  , 

» E.  8.  Hartland,  Priwutioc  Patenuty,  London,  1909,  L 681. , 
BTP  xill.  [1898]  266. 

0 vii  ® 

7 W.  P.  Wakeman,  Proa.  Royal  Jrieh  Academy,  8rd  eer.,  1. 262. 
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in  County  Mayo  and  a place  of  pilgrimage,  it  is 
a custom  thal  any  of  the  pilgrims  who  have 
a quarrel  with  their  neighbours  will  take  up  a 
certain  fla-g  from  the  sacred  well  on  the  mountain 
and  turn  it  upside  down  in  the  name  of  St.  Colum* 
kill,  after  which  they  return  home  and  fast  for 
Mteen  days,  taking  nothing  but  bread  and  water 
once  in  twenty-four  hours.  The  object  of  this  is 
to  honour  the  s€dnt  and  induce  mm  to  put  to 
death  the  person  or  persons  figainst  whom  they 
have  a grudge.  If  unsuccessful,  they  return  to 
the  well,  there  perform  a ' station  ’ backwards,  and 
turn  the  ^g  upside  down  again. 

* If  stormy  weAther  happen,  either  in  spring  or  harvest,  the 
whole  country  will  say  that  it  was  because  OoltunkiU’s  stone 
was  tamed,  and  they  even  watch  in  harvest  to  prevent  the 
people  from  turning  it.' 

Pebbles  are  also  carried  home  from  another 
* station’  called  ‘Patrick’s  bed,*  to  prevent  baxren- 
ness  and  to  banish  rats  and  mice.^  On  Caher 
Island,  off  the  coast  of  Connaught,  is  a small 
church  on  the  altar  of  which  lies  a stone  called 
Leac  na  naomh  (‘  flag  of  the  saints  *).  It  is  said  to 
be  used  to  * elicit  the  truth.’  Any  one  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  mainland  or  on  the  islands  who  is 
wronged,  after  praying  and  fasting  at  home,  sails 
over  to  the  C^er  and  turns  the  Leac.  The 
weather  then  immediately  becomes  unfavourable, 
storms  occur,  and  boats  are  often  sunk,  until  the 
person  who  has  turned  the  stone  is  vindicated.* 

In  Scotland,  on  the  island  of  Fladda  in  Argyll- 
shire, is  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Columba.  It 
has  an  altar  at  the  west  end,  and  on  it  a round 
blue  stone  which  is  always  moist.  Fishermen 
detained  on  the  island  by  contrary  winds  used  to 
wash  this  stone  with  water  in  tne  hope  of  pro- 
curing a favourable  breeze.*  On  the  islana  of 
Tiree  in  the  Inner  Hebrides  is  a stone  almost 
buried  in  the  ground.  It  is  called  Clach  na  stoirm 
(‘the  storm  stone’).  If  taken  out  of  the  earth, 
cleaned,  and  set  upright,  it  will  cause  a storm  to 
arise.^  The  Roman  geographer  Mela  tells  of  a 
stone  or  rock  at  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  in  Cyrenaica, 
having  similar  powers.  It  was  sacred  to  the  south 
wind,  and,  whenever  it  was  touched  by  the  hand 
of  man,  a raging  wind  arose  and  drove  the  sands 
along  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.*  In  the  Fiji 
islands  there  are  stones  which,  if  touched,  cause  a 
strong  wind  and  a rising  of  the  sea,  more  or  less 
violent  according  to  the  force  used  against  the 
stone.* 

3.  Crystals. — Among  stones,  crystals,  commonly 
of  quartz  but  also  of  other  minerals,  have  every- 
where attracted  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
use  of  crystals  in  what  is  known  as  scrying  or 
crystal-gazing  has  been  dealt  with  in  art.  Cbystal- 
GAZING.  Scrying  has  been  generally  practised  by 
both  savages  andT people  of  tne  hi^er  civilization  ^ 
for  the  purposes  of  divination.  But  this  is  prob- 
ably a special  application  of  minerals  already 
sacred,  arising  from  their  shape,  lustre,  refractions 
of  light,  transparency,  and  other  striking  proper- 
ties. which  have  first  caused  them  to  be  appropri- 
ated as  amulets  or  reverenced.  From  pre-nistorio 
times  in  Europe  they  have  been  valued.  In  Anglo- 
Saxon  graves  in  England  balls  and  other  pieces  of 
rock-crystal,  and  in  Frankish  graves  in  Germany 
pieces  of  rock-crystal  and  milk-quartz,  have  been 
found.  Balls  of  crystal  have  also  been  discovered 

^ P.  D.  Hardy,  Holy  W4XU  IrtlaTvd,  Dublin,  1836,  pp.  SO, 
83* 

*0.  R.  Browne,  Hroo.  Royal  Iriah  Aca4«my,  8rd  ser..  v. 
[18881  60. 

» FLJ  vlL  [1889]  46. 

* J.  G.  Oampbell,  Witeharckfl  and  Saoond  Sight  in  tha  High- 
lands and  Islands  of  Scotlana,  Glasgow,  190S,  p.  08. 

» He  Situ  Orbis,  L 8.  « Anthropoa,  vL  [1011]  734. 

7 Of.  J.  Wicrua,  He  Prosstiniis  Dasmonum,  Basel,  1877,  bk.  IL 
eb.  4 ; J.  Aubrey,  Hiscellantes*,  London,  1857,  p.  154 ; Reginald 
Sco^  Disooverie  of  Witchcraft  (reprint  of  1st  ed.,  1580,  ed. 
B.  Nioolson,  do.  1886,  pp.  385,  844,  8M,  860,  488. 


in  earlj  graves  in  France,  in  Germany  at  Alzay, 
near  Mainz,  in  Denmark  near  Aarslev  m Fyen  (the 
two  last  in  women’s  graves),  in  a sepulchre  at 
Mycenss  in  Greece,  and  also  at  Rome.  They  were 
probably  amulets,  and  certainly  highly  prized.  1 
And  the  folk-tales  of  glass- mountains  seem  to  be  a 
distant  echo  of  the  uncanny  properties  attributed  to 
crystals.  Balls  of  rock-crystal  mounted  in  silver  are 
said  to  he  not  uncommon  m J^an ; but  we  have  no 
information  as  to  their  use.  Pieces  of  rock-crystal 
brought  from  a distant  part  of  the  island  have  been 
found  in  a pre-historic  kitchen-midden  in  the  south- 
west of  the  island  of  Trinidad.*  There  is  scarcely 
a village  in  Yucatan  without  a quartz-crystal  or 
other  translucent  stone  called  a zozfvn,  which  is 
used  for  scrying  by  a diviner.  It  is  first  sanctified 
by  burning  oefore  it  gnm-copal  as  an  incense  and 
by  reciting  certain  magical  formulas  in  an  archaic 
dialect.*  Numerous  quartz-crystals  have  been 
found  in  the  mins  at  Casa  Grande  and  elsewhere 
in  Arizona,  and  in  fetish-bags  buried  with  the 
dead  in  various  parts  of  the  Pueblo  country.  The 
legends  of  the  Pima  and  Pueblo  traditions  show 
that  these  crystals  were  employed  in  medical 
practice.  The  still  living  tribes  of  Arizona, 
particularly  the  Hopi,  make  use  in  their  rites  of  a 
variety  of  stones,  among  which  sue  * rock-crystals, 
botryoidal  stones  employed  in  treating  disease  or 
by  sun  priests  in  ram  ceremonies.**  The  use  of 
quartz-crystals  in  the  Tusayan  rites  has  been 
described  by  J.  W.  Fewkea,*  and  that  of  * a crystal 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the  under- 
most world,’  in  the  Znfii  ntes,  by  MErs.  M.  C. 
Stevenson.*  A piece  of  rock-crystal  was  among 
the  sacred  objects  seen  by  Charlevoix  in  a 
mausoleum  of  the  chiefs  of  the  now  extinct  Natchez 
of  Louisiana.^  Enormous  crystals,  sacred  stones, 
endowed  with  power  to  kill  or  to  protect,  are 
mentioned  in  the  traditions  of  the  Lnisefios  of 
S.  California;  smd  rock-crystals  are  c^ed  ‘the 
raven’s  arrows’  and  are  regarded  with  super- 
stitions fear,  as  is  natural  when  they  are  connected 
with  a bird  so  much  feared.®  Among  the  tribes 
of  the  North-West  candidates  for  initiation  into 
certain  secret  societies  of  the  Nootka  and  of  the 
Kwakintl  are  supposed  to  be  initiated  by  having  a 
magical  piece  01  quartz  inserted  into  their  bodies 
by  supernatural  oeings,  which  h^  the  effect  of 
killing  them.  To  restore  the  candidate  to  life  the 
stone  must  be  removed  by  i^amans.*  A piece  of 
rock-crys^  is  mentioned  in  the  legends  of  the 
Kwakintl  as  given  to  or  thrown  at  the  hero  by  a 
supernatural  being,  and  as  conferring  the  power  of 
flying.^®  And  the  neighbouring  Catloltq  tell  of  a 
double-headed  snake  that  stmck  a hunter  with  a 
spear  so  that  he  fell  as  dead,  afterwards  giving 
him  a transparent  stone  and  leading  his  soul 
through  all  lands  while  his  body  lay  wnere  it  fell 
until  the  soul  returned. “ So  in  S.  America,  among 
the  Kobeua  on  the  borders  of  Colombia  and  Brazil, 
in  order  to  initiato  a novice  as  a medicine-man,  or 
piaye,  an  older  piaye  is  said  to  fetch  from  a lofty 
mountain  certam  aupa,  or  magical  white  stones, 
which  are  voided  by  the  great  vulture.  These 
stones  he  enchants  * through  the  novice’s  nose  into 
his  head ; and  there  they  eat  up  the  whole  brain 
and  the  eyes.  Brain  and  eyes  b^ome  and  remain 
7 Proe.  Soo.  AnL  Scotland^  xxviL  522  ; Anthropoa,  viiL  [1918] 
864. 


* Amer.  Anthr.,  new  eer.,  xlx.  [1017]  477. 

* FLJ  L [1888]  246.  « 98  RBBW  [1912]  p.  180. 

B Joum.  Amer,  Sthnol.  and  Arthasol.  IL  [18^]  76,  128, 124. 

* 80  itBNTF  [1916]  92. 

7 BuU,  BB  xliU.  [19U]  158,  quoting  P.  F.  X.  de  Charlevoix  4 
Joumalcfa  Voyage  toN.  America, 

4 Univ.  California  Pub.  in  Amer.  ArehceoL  and  Bthncl.  vUl. 
(1908)  186,  147,  219. 

» F.  Boas,  Rep.  qfSOth  Meeting  of  Brit.  Assoc.  [1890]  p.  600 
Rea.  U.S.  Nat.  Mus.,  1897,  p. 

10  Boas,  Indicmisehe  Sagan,  pp.  162,  165. 
u Ib.  p.  82. 
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dupa.^^  It  is  not  ezpreasly  said  that  these  stones 
are  crystals.  It  is  certcdn,  however,  that  crystals 
play  a large  part  in  the  mancal  practice  of  the 
tribes  of  the  northern  part  or  S.  America.  They 
are  part  of  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  piaye ; they 
are  inserted  in  the  calabash  which  forms  bos 
rattle ; they  are  employed  for  charming,  bewitch- 
ing, or  cursing  others.  Macosis  and  Wapisianas 
are  described  by  R.  Schombnrgk  as  * cnttmg  each 
other’s  legs  as  a remedy  for  over-fatigue,’  with  a 
piece  of  rock-crystal,  an  instrument  to  which 
they  ascribed  particular  virtue.*  A more  recent 
traveller  descries  the  Andoke  (also  on  the  borders 
of  Colombia  and  Brazil)  as  placing  great  faith  in 
magical  stones.  When  treating  a patient,  they 
lay  stones  on  him. 

*The  medioine-m*D  gases  on  them  abstractedly  till  a degree 
of  sell-indaced  trance  is  established.  He  will  then  break  out 
into  a frenzy,  stamp,  sboat  and  brandish  his  rattle.*  They  * are 
also  used  for  ma^cal  robbing.'  The  only  ones  which  the 
traveller  succeeded  in  seeing  ‘ are  of  quarts,  somewhat  roughly 
made  flat  discs,  worn  smoom  by  continual  use.'  t 
The  Carib  medicine-man  is  believed  to  send  them 
into  the  body  of  any  one  whom  he  desires  to 
render  sick,  and,  if  called  on  for  aid,  to  eject  them 
afterwards. 

In  all  parts  of  Australia  the  same  virtues  ^e 
ascribed  to  quartz-ciystals  and  other  shining 
stones.  In  New  South  Wales  none  of  the  medi- 
cine-man’s possessions  is  more  reverenced  than 
quartz-crystals ; they  are  held  to  possess  marvellous 
powers,®  They  are  sucked  from  the  bodies  of  the 
sick,  presumably  first  sent  there  by  magical  power.® 
They  are  used  for  rain-making.^  In  Queensland 
they  are  believed  to  be  fallmg  stars  and  are 
treasured  by  the  natives  with  mysterious  secrecy 
and  used  for  incantation.®  North  and  south,  east 
and  west,  in  the  Australian  continent  quartz  and 
rock-crystals  are  used  for  magicaJ  purposes  ; they 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  medicine-man’s  outfit, 
and  they  are  buried  with  him.®  They  are  made 
use  of  m the  puberty  ceremonies.”  In  C^tral 
Australia,  and  probably  elsewhere,  it  is  believed 
that  at  the  initiation  of  a medicine-man  the  snirits 
implant  in  the  body  of  the  candidate  a supjuy  of 
these  stones,  upon  which  he  is  subsequently  able 
to  draw  for  the  purposes  of  his  craft.^  Fin^y,  m 
New  South  Wales,  among  the  tri^  of  which  the 
nearest  approach  to  a belief  in  a divuuty  is  fo^d, 
these  crystals  are  distinctly  connected  with  Hara- 
mulun,  Bcdame,  or  whatever  the  chief  peraonage  of 
their  mythology  may  be  called,  He^ 
gives  the  crystals ; and  his  own  body  in  his  camp 
on  a high  mountain  or  in  the  heavens,  where  he 
now  presides,  is  itself  partly  a great  ci^stal.” 

Among  the  Melanesians  of  New  Gumea  pieces 
of  quartz,  both  crystalline  and  vein-quartz,  are 
used  in  sorcery  for  the  purpose  especially  of  caus- 
ing death  to  an  enemy;  and  they  are  part  ot  a 

I T.  Koch-Grflnberg,  ZweiJahre  u-nUr  dm  indian^m,  Berlin, 
1910,  ii.  166. 

asOHBHW,  pp.  829L.  852.  ^ « loa 

• T.  Whiffen, Norih-Wut  dmaroiu,  London,  1016,  p.  184. 

Tt  888:  t.  B.  f » 

Lanou(w«,  Sydney,  1892,  p.  48,  zpp-  PP-  86,  98, 102. 

* K^L^SioS^Mker,  Tht  SuMayt  Tribt,  London.  ISOS,  pp. 
K.  IL  OuTTi  rAodwt^ion  Jtoa.  Mribonme.^^W 


sorcerer’s  outfit.  Quartz  pebbles  are  considered  of 
deadly  potency.^  A tale  reported  from  a Fijian 
source  relates  the  gift  by  a supernatural  being  of  a 
crystal  which  showed  anything  he  wished  to  one 
who  looked  into  it.  The  person  to  whom  it  had 
been  given  learned  remedies  for  disease  in  this  way 
and  practised  them  with  success;  but  he  was 
eventual^  imprisoned  when  the  Government  heard 
of  it.*  The  Ousuns  of  British  N.  Borneo  carry 
^artz-crystals  as  amulets.®  Among  the  Sea 
I)ayaks  of  Sarawak  every  medicine-man  possesses 
a piece  of  q^uartz-crystal,  which,  when  called  in  to 
attend  a sicK  man,  he  consults  to  ascertain  where 
the  escaned  soul  of  the  patient  has  hidden  (scrying), 
so  that  ne  may  fetch  it  back.  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  make  any  further  use  of  it  in  his  cere- 
monies.^ Some  at  least  of  the  S.  African  Bantu 
vedue  a piece  of  crystallized  feldspar  and  wear  it 
round  the  neck  as  an  amulet.  They  believe  it  to 
be  brought  down  in  the  lightning  and  to  be  found 
when  a fiash  strikes  the  earth.®  A celebrated 
rain-doctor  in  Mashonaland  owed  his  power  to  a 
small  white  stone,  probab^  a piece  of  feldsi^  or 
quartz.®  In  Portuguese  E.  Airica  the  meoicine- 
man  uses  hot  pieces  of  quartz-crystal  to  heat  the 
drink  in  the  poison  ord^,  doubtless  because  of 
their  supposed  magiccd  effect.* 

4.  Stone  money. — One  of  the  most  curious 
applications  of  stone  is  the  use  of  large  solid  disks, 
or  wheels  of  it,  as  money,  or  a medium  of  ex- 
change, on  the  island  of  Yap,  or  XJap,  a westerly 
outlier  of  the  Caroline  group  in  Micronesia. 

These  wheels  consist  of  limestone  or  srrMonlte  qunrried  end 
shaped  in  Babelthoap,  one  of  the  Pelew  Tslends,  400  miles  to 
the  southward.  They  vary  in  diameter  from  one  foot  to  tvrdve 
feet,  and  each  of  them  has  in  the  centre  a hole  for  the  insertion 
of  a pole  suffloiently  large  and  strong  to  bear  the  weight  and 
facilitate  transportation.  They  are  known  as  feu  The  lime- 
stone of  whioh  they  are  composed,  to  be  of  the  highest  value, 
must  be  fine,  white,  and  oil  close  grain.  It  is  described  as 
* somewhat  like  quartz,  but  not  so  transluoent,  nor  of  so  fine  a 
gndn.*  They  are  cut  as  nearly  circular  as  primitivs  resources 
permit.  The  hole  in  the  centre  is  roughly  about  one-sixth  of 
me  total  diameter.  From  their  size  axid  weight  they  are 
frequently  not  capable  of  being  stored  in  the  native  houses ; 
and,  since  they  sure  not  easily  stolen,  they  are  (perhaps  more 
" " Tbaa.asonetraveuer says, ‘they 


446, 

AbcrlgineM 

“^^^^encer-Qmen^  p.  626;  Bpenoer-Offlenb,  p.  480;  JAI  vii. 


289,  xvL  6a 
vijAI  xiiL 


AAK.  n Twi  61  f. : K.  Langloh  Parker,  Jfors 
■ *’  Taletf  LoMon,  jiw,  p.  80, 


SotUh  Wale*  and  ^ictorva^  Sydney,  1906,  p.  14 -. 


often  than  noli  kept  outside.  Thus, — , , 

are  more  for  show  and  ornament  than  for  use.*  The  bouses  of 
the  richer  men,  and  the  /atZu,  or  pabai,  the  men's  house  where 
the  men  live  and  hold  their  cooncOs  and  aesembliee,  in  every 
viUitfe  have  their  fronts  adorned  with  fei  that  testify  to  the 
wealth  of  the  inmates.  The  value  depends  not  only  on  the  size, 
hut  also  on  the  quali^  of  the  material. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  islanders  have  also 
other  currency,  of  smaller  value  but  more  portable, 
consisting  of  pearl-shells  and  sacred  mats  (called 
UTnhtd)  of  bfuaana  fibre.® 

LrrnjL'nnaB.-— This  is  mostly  found  in  ethnographical  works,  as 
indicated  in  the  foregoing  pages.  It  may,  however,  be  useful 
to  refer  to  the  classifled  list  ot  rude  stone  monuments,  in 
S.  Reinach,  Cultu,  mythes,  st  religiontt  Paris,  1905-12,  lit.  884. 
Lord  Avebnxy,  Origin  CHvifirotion4,  London,  1889,  pp.  807- 
816,  gives  a general  account  of  stone-worship.  A w^l 
account  of  the  monuments  themselves  by  J.  W.  Fewkes  is 
given  in  GreaX  Stone  MonummU  in  Hilary  andOeography 
(‘  Smithsonian  Misc.  Oollections,*  voL  IxL  no.  8),  Washington, 
1913  • a similar  account  of  the  rude  stone  monumeote  of  India 
by  W.  Crooke,  in  Proc.  Cotteetoold  FieZd^vb,  p.906] 
117  ff.  See  also,  for  those  In  the  Nilgirl  HiUa,  W.  H.  R.  Rive^ 
TTie  Todae,  London,  1908,  p.  488  ff.  An  »oooant  of  stone  colts 
in  the  Grwco-Turkish  area  Is  given  by  F.  W.  Hazlnck  in 
BSA  xxL  [1914-16].  E.  SiDNBY  HaBTLAND. 

STONES  (Greek  and  Roman). — ^The  veneration 
of  stones  is  one  of  the  earliest  forms  taken  by 

10.0.  Seligtnann,  The  Melanesian*  qf  Few  Guinea,  Oam- 

«jjL4/iuLn»MSM. 

4E.  H.  Qomes,  Seventem  Tears  among  the  Sea  Difolti  oj 
Borneo,  London,  1911,  p.  186.  . « , ^ 

4 J.  Chapman,  TravM  in  the  Intemar  of  S.  A/nco,  London. 
X868  *i  20& 

« JotW  iv.  ri^ 

7 J.  O.  Frazer,  Folklore  in  (As  uW  jfwamsnt,  London,  1918, 

W?’h.  Fumeas,  The  i^^ndof ^neUor^^Y^eA^ 
and  London,  1910,  p.  93 ; F.  W.  Christian.  The  Caroline  Island*, 
London,  1899,  pp.  zM.  268,  29L 
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STONES  (Greek  and  Boman) 


magic  and  religion  in  all  countries,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  most  persistent.  In  the  case  of  meteoric 
stones,  which  fall  from  the  sky,  veneration  may 
well  seem  natural ; but  it  is  not  confined  to  such. 
Stones  of  unusual  colour  or  shape  have  frequently 
attracted  veneration ; and  this  nas  even  been  ex- 
tended in  modem  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  to 
wrought  stones  from  temples,  or  even  marbles 
bearing  inscriptionfl. 

We  may  trace  three  stages  in  stone- worship  in 
Greece.  In  the  first  the  stone,  in  virtue  of  some- 
thing strange  about  it — ^its  colour,  its  shape,  or 
some  curious  fact  in  regard  to  its  i^pearance  or 
history — is  worshipped  as  a fetish,  in  the  se^nd 
it  is  regarded  as  tne  chosen  seat  of  some  divine 
power,  some  god  or  hero.  In  the  third  it  is  vener- 
ated in  connexion  with  some  interesting  event  in 
mythic  history. 

(1)  In  the  pre-hifltoric  age  of  Greece  stone  pillars 
seem  to  have  been  objects  of  veneration.  Several 
were  discovered  by  Arthur  Evans  in  the 
pre-historio  palace  at  Cnossus  in  Crete.  They 
were  usually  dedicated,  so  to  speak,  by  cutting  on 
them  the  sacred  sign  of  the  douole-axe,  the  symbol 
of  the  Cretan  deity  afterwards  called  Zeus.  To 
this  age  must  also  Delong,  in  the  main,  what  we 
have  (^ed  the  first  stage  in  the  worship  of  stones, 
whether  natural  or  rudely  cut  into  comcal  shape. 
Such  fetishism  no  doubt  survived  into  the  classical 
period  on  many  sites,  though,  as  is  natural,  ^e 
historians  and  poets  of  Greece  make  little  mention 
of  it ; and  la^  writers,  such  as  Pausanias  and 
Plutarch,  are  apt  to  interpret  it  through  the 
medium  of  myth.  Theophrastus,  however,  in  the 
ith  cent.  B.O.,  gives  us,  as  a mark  of  the  super- 
stitious Tna-Ti  (deurtdalfUiir),  that  he  will  pour  oil  on 
the  already  oily  atones  which  stand  at  the  cross- 
ways,  and  not  pass  on  until  he  has  prostrated 
hh^elf  and  wor^pped.^  This  rubbing  or  anoint- 
ing with  oil  or  wim  fat  seems  to  have  been  the 
cmef  dement  of  the  ritual  in  regard  to  sacred 
stones. 

Somewhat  more  elaborate  was  the  cultus  of  a 
stone  among  the  iEnianes  of  Thessaly.  They 
made  sacrifices  to  it,  and  placed  on  it  the  fat  of 
the  victims.*  This  is  an  extreme  case;  and  the 
people  told  a mythical  story  to  account  for  the 
custom. 

Greek  necklaces  are  extant  in  which  wrought 
flints  or  small  meteoric  stones  are  enclosed  in  gmd- 
work ; and  it  has  been  supposed,  with  great  probci- 
bility,  that  they  were  regarded  as  bringing  luck. 
We  may  perhaps  have  here  the  origin  of  the  use  of 
precious  stones  in  jewellexy^. 

(2)  The  second  stage,  m which  a stone  is  re- 
garded as  the  chosen  seat  and  representative  of  a 
deity,  was  exemplified  in  many  places  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece.  One  of  the  most  noted  of 
these  primitive  symbols  occurs  on  the  coins  of 
Paphos  in  Cyprus.  The  place  of  honour  in  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  in  that  city  was  held  by  a 
conical  stone,  which  stood  for  an  image  of  the 
goddess.  Siri^ar  conical  stones  may  be  found  on 
^e  coins  of  Apollonia  in  Illyria  and  many  other 
places.  When  Pausanias  visited  Greece,  he  found 
m many  places,  in  the  open  air,  stones  which  were 
called  by  the  names  of  trie  deities. 

At  Ph&m  in  Aohaia,  he  writes,  *in  the  market-plece  there 
stand  about  thirty  squared  stones : these  the  people  of  Pharse 
revere,  giving  to  each  stone  the  name  of  a god.*^  ' In  the  olden 
time,*  he  adds,  *aU  the  Oreeka  worshipped  tmwrought  stones 
instcM  of  images.'* 

Many  such  stones,  unwrought  or  rudely  shaped, 
held  their  place  in  sacred  sniinea  at  a later  time. 
In  the  old  gymnasium  at  Megara*  was  a stone  in 
the  form  oi  a small  pyramid,  which  was  called 
Apollo  Carinus.  A mere  stone  stood  for  Herakles 

1 Characters,  oh.  xwL  * Plutarch,  QucuL  Orao.  18. 

* vn.  xxiL  8.  * Pans.  i.  xliv.  8. 


at  Hyettus ; and  in  some  of  the  most  important 
temples  of  Greece  stones  retained  their  mace  of 
honour.  Eros  at  Thespise  was  represented  by  an 
unwTOught  stone,^  and  the  Graces  at  Orchomenus 
by  stones  which  fell  from  the  sky.  In  later  Greece 
we  have  relics  of  the  worship  of  the  deities  in  such 
primitive  forms  in  the  representation  of  Apollo  in 
the  streets  by  mere  columns  and  the  frequent 
placing  of  the  heads  of  Hermes  and  Dionysus  on 
square  pillars  called  ' Herms.* 

Coins  of  the  Boman  age  enable  us  to  trace  step  by  step  the 

f>rooe8S  by  which  these  sacred  stones  were  gradually  trans- 
ormed  into  the  human  image.*  At  Emesa  in  SWia  the  temple 
image  was  a mere  conical  stone,  like  the  omphalos  preserved  at 
Delphi ; at  Perga  in  Pamphylia  the  head  of  a deity  emerges 
from  the  top  of  a pyramidal  stone : at  Ephesus  the  figure  of  Qie 
goddess  Artemis,  ' the  image  which  fell  from  heaven,'  has 
articulate  head  and  feet ; but  the  body  is  not  much  more  than 
a cone.  At  Samos,  AphrodUsias,  and  Buromus  we  find  on  the 
coins  primitive  figures,  articulate  above,  but  ending  below  in  a 
mere  shapeless  trunk.  And,  though  such  images,  in  the  6th 
and  4th  centuries,  were  often  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
noble  productions  of  the  Greek  chisel,  they  often  returned  to 
their  place  of  honour  some  time  before  the  Christian  era. 

(3)  The  third  stage  was  reached  when  stones 
were  no  longer  regarded  as  the  dwelling-places  of 
deities,  but  were  neld  sacred  in  virtue  of  some 
mythological  stoiy  connected  with  them;  s.u.,  a 
stone  at  Troezen,  in  Argolis,  was  said  to  have  been 
the  scene  of  the  purification  of  Orestes  after  the 
murder  of  his  mother.  Another  at  Gytheium  was 
the  seat,  sitting  on  which  he  had  recovered  from 
his  maiiess.*  Curiously,  this  stone  was  locsdly 
called  Zeus  Cappotas,  or  *the  Believer,’  whence 
it  is  clear  that  the  story  about  Orestes  is  a later 
and  rationalizing  tale.  Close  to  the  altar  of  Apollo 
at  Thebes  was  a stone,  called  *the  Chast^er’ 
{coHppopum/fp),  which  Athene  had  hurled  at  Herakles 
when  he  was  mad,  and  attempting  to  slay  his 
father  Anmhitryon.*  Probably  m these  cases 
the  stone  had  lleen  held  sacred  from  early  times, 
and  the  story  was  an  invention  of  a later  age. 

The  most  noted  sacred  stone  in  Greece  was  the 
conical  stone  at  Delphi,  often  figured  on  coins  and 
vases  as  covered  with  woollen  fillets.  No  doubt 
in  early  times  it  was  held  in  honour  as  intrinsioally 
sacred.  But  in  later  times  the  story  told  in  regard 
to  it  was  that  it  was  the  stone  which  Cronus  had 
been  induced  to  swallow  in  the  place  of  the  inf^t 
Zeus,  whom  his  father  wanted  to  make  away  with. 
This  barbarous  story  was  softened  or  superseded 
by  the  poets.  PindCar  attributes  the  sanctity  of 
the  stone  to  the  belief  that  it  was  the  exact  centre 
of  the  earth,  the  yijs  6fi^\6s,^  Zeus,  it  was  said, 
had  let  fly  two  eagles  from  the  two  ends  of  the 
earth,  ana  they  had  met  at  Delphi.  This  state- 
ment, of  course,  from  the  scientific  point  of  view 
has  no  basis.  But  the  whole  process  of  thought 
in  regard  to  the  stone,  first  ms^cal,  then  mytho- 
logical, and  then  pseuao-scientinc,  is  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  It  is  curious  that  close 
coxmexion  between  a stone  and  an  oracle  is  found 
elsewhere.  The  chief  oracle  of  the  Mandan  Indians 
of  America  was  situated  at  a great  stone,  whither 
deputations  resorted  to  seek  divine  guidance.* 
Though  the  evidence  is  scanty,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  in  Italy  a similar  range  of  ideas  prevailed. 
Lucian^  mentions  a Boman,  named  Butilianus, 
who  furnishes  a parallel  to  the  superstitious  man 
of  Theophrastus.  He  was  a gentleman  and  an 
official ; but,  whenever  he  saw  a sacred  stone 
anointed  with  oil  or  adorned  with  garlands,  he 
would  straightway  fall  on  his  knees,  or,  standing 
by  it,  utter  prayers  for  various  boons. 

Two  stones  which  were  probably  originally 
1 PaUB.  DC.  zzvii.  1. 

* P.  Gardner,  Types  of  Greek  Coins,  Oambridge,  1888,  pL  xv. 

» Paua  n.  xxxL  4,  in.  xxiL  1.  sib.jx.  xL  1. 

B PytA.  Iv.  181 ; Strabo,  ix.  p.  419 ; cf.  arL  Omphalos. 

® J.  Q.  Frazer,  Pausanias^s  Desoription  of  Greeee,  London, 
1898,  Iv.  165. 

7 Alexander t 80. 
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871 


fetishes  play  an  important  part  in  Homan  histoiy. 
In.  204  B.O.,  during  the  war  with  Hannibal,  the 
Romans,  on  the  advice  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
imported  from  Pessinus  in  Asia  Minor  the  stone 
which  was  there  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place 
of  the  mother-goddess  Cybele.  And  Uybele 
broug[ht  with  her  to  Home  an  Oriental  cnltus  and 
a tram  of  priests.  Again,  in  the  3rd  cent.  A.D., 
the  emperor  Elagabalus  introduced  at  Home  the 
veneration  of  the  sacred  stone  at  Emesa  which  was 
rerarded  as  the  seat  of  the  Oriental  sun-god,  and 
which  appears  in  a chariot  on  the  coins  of  the 
en^eror. 

Until  the  end  of  paganism  there  was  in  places 
apart  from  stir  and  progress  a cult  of  stones. 
Amobius,  s.y.,  who  wrote  in  Africa  about  A.D. 
300,  says,^  in  regard  to  his  pagan  life,  that,  when 
he  saw  a sacred  stone,  he  adored  it^  as  if  some 
virtue  dwelt  in  it.  And  in  fact  such  superstitions 
have  not  yet  disappesured.  In  the  Awnual  of  the, 
BritUh  School  at  Athens  for  1914-16  F.  W.  Hasluck 

S’vea  an  account  of  the  stones  still  held  sacred  in 
reece  and  Turkey.  Some  of  these  may  have  kept 
their  place  from  remote  anti<mity ; but  in  some 
cases  they  are  architectural  nagments,  or  even 
marbles  bearing  inscriptions,  which  must  have 
come  to  honour  in  comparatively  recent  times. 
The  veneration  of  stones,  in  modem  as  in  ancient 
times,  is  a matter  not  so  much  of  date  as  of 
seclusion  from  the  paths  of  education  and  progress. 
In  Turkey,  at  the  present  day,  the  people  often 
break  up  inscribed  marbles  in  the  hope  of  finding 

fold  inmde  them ; sind,  as  this  hope  can  scarcely 
e based  on  experience,  it  may  well  be  a relic  of 
the  early  veneration  of  stones. 

Limu-Tunx. — F.  Lenormant,  art. *  * Batylis,*  in  Dmremberg- 
Saglio ; J.  G.  Fra2er,  Pauaania^i  DeseriptUm  cf  Orttee^  6 vola., 
London,  1898,  Index,  ».v.  ‘Stone.*  P.  GaRDNEK. 


Among  the  Bhila.  efUr  a birth,  the  mother  emMie  a spot 
outeide  her  hut  with  cowdun|  mark^  with  linee  of  turmeric. 
In  the  midst  of  the  figure  tliM  made  j^e  places  five  stones, 
corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  which  have  elapsed  8ln« 
the  bli^  imd,  laying  round  them  pieces  of  ooco-kemel,  she 


STONES  (Indian). — i.  Stages  in  stone- 
worship.  —The  worship  of  stones  is  widely  spread 
througnont  India,  and  assumes  nnmerons  and 
varied  forms.  In  the  first  place,  a distinction  must 
be  drawn  ^tween  the  pre-anlmistic  and  the 
animistic  conception  of  sanctity  in  the  stone. 
In  the  former  the  stone  is  regarded  as  sacred  or 
tabu  because  it  is  vaguely  conceived  to  possess 
some  innate  power  whi^  causes  fear  or  reverence ; 
in  the  latter  the  stone  is  believed  to  be  the  abode 
of  some  spirit.  But  in  many  cases  it  is  not  easy 
to  separate  these  two  forms  of  sanctity  with  any 
approach  to  precision.  v. 

* All  the  varioua  functlona  of  these  stones,  prophetic,  kxthxrtlc, 
prophylactic,  etc.,  are  only  Tarious  manlfcsUtions  of  its  [the 
aerolltic  stone’s]  supernatural  power.  In  primitive  days  a 
sacred  stone  is  a god  of  all  work.'* 

(a)  The  pre-animistic  stage. — Here  the  stone  is 
feared  or  reverenced  mainly  because  its  appearance 
is  queer  or  uncanny,  or  because  the  circumstances 
of  Its  discovery  or  erection  suggest  some  tragic^ 
occurrence  which  continues  to  invest  the  place  with 
a sense  of  awe  or  terror. 

Thus,  throughout  India,  we  flLnd  * the  worship  of  a stone 
oddlyshaped,  of  a jutting  piece  of  rook,  a huae  boulder  lying 
alone  in  5ic  plain,  a drcTe  of  stones,  a peculiar  iwk  on  the 
hill-side  or  a hummock  atop,  an  ancient  carv^  piUa^  a 
mileetone  unexpectedly  eet  «P  fbew  none  wm  before, 
strange  hieroglyphics,  a tulepffJPb  tbelrsheU 

msSi ; In  fact,  W object  ^ the  kind  that  catches  attention 
as  being  out  of  the  common  way.’* 

As  instances  of  this  class  of  belief,  some  colons 
fossils  found  near  a Muhammadan  shrine  at  Girar 
in  the  Wftrdha  district  are  supposed  to  be  s^k- 
in-trade  of  two  BanjS^ra  traders  who  mocked  the 
saint  and  their  wares  were  turned  into  stone. 
Some  stones  may  be  simply  commemoraUve  or 
used  for  some  magical  purpose. 

aj.l£HSriwi^H5xix.ri89912W^  naov  L iif  • of 
#A.  0.  Lyall,  Aaiatie  StudieA 
E.  Westermorck,  MI,  Ifodon,  J/*  . wf 

4 a.  V.  Bussell,  IFardAa  Oazsttser,  Allahabad,  1906,  L 27  f. 


in  a cave;  It  is  not  a liiiga,  and  they  call  it  Hiriadsva,  * great 
god.’* 

Or,  again,  the  appearance  or  position  of  a stone 
suggests  a tragedy. 

Such  is  the  baghaxtt,  or  ‘tig«  Pjl*  of  stones  ewcud 

on  tbe  spot  wh^  a man  has  bwn  ^ed  by  a UgM  to  which 
•very  naScr-by  adds  s stone.*  Another  esse  is  that  of  DintM 
lirP*  ffeSity  with  the  teeth,’  embodied  in  a projecting  roct 
rM«nbUno.  to  . bldeou.  .ku^l, 

with^ormous  teeth.*  In  many  Instances  cu«p^y 
natural  monoUths  are  supposed  to  present  a bride  a^bride- 
groom  with  their  escort,  as  In  the  caw  of  Deo.®  In 

Bombay  curiously  cleft  rocks  or  cr^  at  Ma^erin  at^  m the 
Poona  district  commemorate  a sinmu  teaj^y,  caus^  by  the 
oSilnir  of  the  hill-flde  which  engulfed  Uie  party.®  In  the 
\Wapatam  district  some  ^nw  near  a rWer  po^ 

IbSSa  (g.v.)  and  his  pack  bullock,  turned  mtp  stone  by  the 
JunwM  We  king  of  the  flsh^  for  Wiling  and  estmg  one  of  the 
Scred  flS.*  to  the  HlmiUya  a holy/o^lr  csn»  to  a mountWn 
to  worship  and  scoompUshed  his  pUgnman.  l^t  ha  Incair^ 
Se  SSSisure  of  the  god  by  re^mg  to  sak  some  fsvoi^ 
snd^  turned  into  s rock,  which  now  appears  white  at 
sunrise,  red  at  midday,  and  green  at  sunset.* 

Aerolites  or  meteoric  stones,  often  found  m 
India  • fall  into  the  same  class,  it  being  probably 
easier,  even  for  the  naive  imagination  of  early 
men,  to  conceive  of  a stiff  log-hke  idol  d^ending 
thence  than  of  a seated  divinity  shot  from  the 
sky,  throne  and  all.'^®  In  India  some  of  these 
stones  are  worshipped  as  hhgas;  one  in  Bengal 
is  called  Adbhtltnfttha,  ‘ the  miraculous  god.  “ 

A fimoiiB  Btons,  hung  from  an  iron  chain  in  the  mtnb  of 
MAhmSS  St  ^ to  be  » meteorite  brought  from 

and  Sievsd  to  protect  the  building  from  Ughtniog  ; 

Aow  bSS  ^ved  to  be  a piece  of  nephrite  or  Jade.i* 

(6)  The  animistic  stage.-^In  some  of  the  instances 
already  given  we  appro^h 

where  the  stone  is  conceived  to  be  the  abode  of  a 
spirit.  In  the  instances  which  follow  this  belief 
is  clear. 

In  Burma  some  septe  of  the  Karen  trite  keep  in  their  houses 
■hnnM  tn  which  they  mske  offerings  of  blood;  ass  member  of 
thi  trite  ea^Sn^^’  If  they  do  not  give  it  blood  to  eat,  it  wiU 
eat  them.’  ^ • j 

Some  of  these  stones  are  supposed  to  nve  good 
crocs  of  rice,  others  to  be  tie  embo<£ment  of 
benevolent  spirite,  which,  however,  eometamee  turn 
out  to  be  malevolent ; others  are  euppos^  to  knll 
persons  whom  their  ovmers  dislike."  At  a laUur 
stace  these  vaCTe  spirits  be<tom6  identified  with 


a^ial  gods  and  receive  definite  names. 

^ f>i«  Dftocan  at  the  full  moon  of  8ept.-Oct.,  each  Eunbi 
to  hSfldd  six  stones  which  he  aMum«  to  repreeent 
?£B^?eMIva  heroeeof  the  MaAddhdrata  wdttcir  mother 
5?®  SrSmeais^em  with  lime  and  spots  of  red  pstot, 
biJSte'  a coSnut  before  them,  and  offers  food.M  The 

of  Mysore,  worship  a male  and  a female  deity. 
SXJSA^on  hSy  <Uy».  we  represented  by  ^ rude  stonM, 
for  the  oSasion;  daring  the  rite  they  are 
?SSd  6ut  af^axds  they  are  thrown  away  and  neglected.i® 


i f IvJuibitcaiU  gf  Bharatavarga,  London. 

This  mode  of  averting  evil  has  teen  disci^ 

* ^ xke  Scawgoat,  London.  1918. 

£ as  a means  of  purification,  the  evil 
fciig  tho^bt  totelmbodiad  in  tbe  missile  which  is  thrown 

® rb.  i.  11®  f- 

Ha  ^w  n882]  235,  rvm.  iiL  [1885]  141;  for  slnrilsr  legends 
to  EurtS  Teutonic  Mythology,  Eng.  tr.,  London. 

*■  «•  “• 

S BrttisA  Btirma  GazetUor,  Rangoon,  1880,  U.  24L 
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STONES  (Indian) 


In  ft  temple  of  Durgi  et  MTftnipur  a roiurb  blftok  stone,  ftpoarently 

Siite  unworked,  represents  tJbe  goodess.^  In  Bengiu,  ftt  the 
oee  of  the  festival  which  oommemorates  the  end  of  the 
menstruftl  period  of  Mother  Earth,  a stone  representii^  the 
goddess  is  placed  erect  on  the  noond  ; the  top  is  painted  with 
vermilion ; it  is  purified  by  baming,  and  decked  mth  fiowert, 
and  offerings  of  mUk  and  IrultB  are  made  to  it.^  The  image  of 
As&puro&  UAt&,  * she  who  fulfils  desires,'  at  Madh  in  Cut^,  is 
a rM'palnted  rock,  about  6 ft.  high  and  A ft.  broad  at  the 
narroT^g  to  a point  at  the  top,  with  some  vague  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  People  walk  round  it,  and  the  chief 
annually  sacrifices  seven  male  buffaloes  before  it.*  In  Oujar&t 
many  of  the  gods  of  the  forest  tribes  are  represented  by  stones. 
Yaitil  Dev,  a hill-god,  is  a stone  about  4 ft.  high  ; Sim&dift  Dev, 
a red-coloured  stone  under  a sacred  tree.  Is  worshipped  at 
marriages.^  Iq  the  Central  Provinces,  Bhaifis&sur,  the  buffalo- 
god,  is  a stone  placed  in  every  field,  sometimes  one  or  two  for 
we  whole  vUlage.  It  is  worshipped  when  a cow  runs  dry  or  the 
nrilk  goes  bad.  Muj^yft  Deo,  the  divine  watchman,  is  a stone 
smeai^  with  vermuion  at  tne  meeting  of  the  village  cross- 
roads.* Ohatoiyft,  'lord  of  the  crossing*  (ghAfX  Is  a round 
stone  placed  on  a platform  near  fords,  and  Khe^iapati  or 
Khermat&,  ‘ deity  of  the  village  site-mound  * (khsrd),  is  a stone 
worshippM  at  sowing-time  and  harvest.*  In  Kolhapur  the 
local  god,  Jotibft,  and  his  consort,  Yam&i,  dwell  in  rough 
stones!?  All  over  N.  India  the  collective  gods  of  the  hamlet 
are  represented  by  a pile  of  stones  of  the  most  heterogeneous 
kind — water-worn  x>ebbles,  flint  hammers,  fragments  of  carved 
stone  from  ancient  buildings,  and  the  like — aU  arranged  under 
the  sacred  tree  of  the  hamlet.* 

2.  Stones  used  in  orthodox  Hindu  worship. — 
Many  stones  are  used  in  worship  by  Brahmans 
and  other  high  castes.  Among  the  Hindus 
generally  particular  respect  is  paid  to  stones 
which  appear  spontaneously  and  Dear  no  marks 
of  human  work.  They  are  known  as  svayambhu^ 
* self-existent,’  chiselling  being  regarded  as  dis- 
turbing and  offensive  to  the  indwelling  spirit. 
Many  of  the  most  famous  lihgcu  and  other  holy 
stones  are  of  this  kind.® 


The  idlayrdmOy  a black  aromouite,  found  in  the  Nepil  river 
Gaodaki.  from  its  ourioua  interstioee  and  other  markings,  is 
regarded  as  the  abode  of  Vigpu.!*  Bairftms  (g.v.)  are  specially 
careful  about  the  idlagrdma:  they  will  not  eat  without 
worshipping  it,  and,  when  so  domg,  they  cover  their  heads  with 
a piece  of  cloth  upon  which  the  name  of  Bima  is  inscribecLn 
Smkrta  Brabmans  In  8.  India  use  five  stones  in  their  domestio 
worship— the  idlagrdma,  representing  Tlspu ; the  vdxiLa-lihga, 
a white  ston^  Siva j a piece  of  red  jasiw.  Oapesa ; a bit  of 
metallic  ore,  Pkrvati,  or  a Uiiga-poni,  Siva-Parvatl ; a piece  of 
pebble  or  orystal,  the  sun.^ 


3.  Worship  of  special  stones. — Worship  of 
certain  stones  is  specially  important : the  boundary- 
stone,  the  * navel*’  or  village -stone,  the  deatn- 
and  memorial-stone,  the  bride-stone,  and  the 
grindstone. 

(a)  The  boundary -etoTU, — The  best  examples  of 
this  come  from  S.  India.  H.  Whitehead  “ connects 
this  cult  with  the  totem  sacrifice,  the  totem  animal 
being  slain  that  its  blood  may  be  shed  and  may 
thus  secure  the  presence  of  the  totem  deity  at  a 
particular  spot,  which  then  becomes  tabu.  To 
prevent  violation,  the  place  is  marked  by  a simple 
neap  of  stones,  or  by  an  upright  stone-pmar,  whic^ 
would  perhaps  be  sprinkled  with  the  blood. 

The  boundaiy-stone,  in  India  and  elsewhere, 
marks  the  division  between  the  cultivated  area 
and  the  waste,  a margin  of  separation  between  the 
sacred  and  the  profane,  within  which  the  sacred 
processes  of  domestio  life  and  hushiuidry  might 
go  on,  nndisturhed  by  dangers — human,  spiritual, 
or  what  not— coming  from  the  profane  world 


^ T.  O.  Hodaon,  ThA  fifailAava,  London,  1908,  p.  102. 

* Centus  of  India,  1901,  vL,  Bengal,  pt.  L p.  189. 

* B&  V.  [18803  288  f.  * ib.  ix.  L [1901]  292. 

»R.  V.  Buasell,  Betul  Gazetteer,  Allahabad,  1907,  L 

Qhhindwara  Gazetteer,  1007,  i.  446  f 

* Baa««U,  Damoh  Gazetteer,  Allahabad,  1906.  L 86. 

7 BQ  xxlv.  [1888]  800.  * PB*  L 97. 

9 M.  Monlar- Williams.  Srdhmaniem  and  Hinduism*,  London, 

1891,  p.  69 : L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  do.  1895, 

p.  828. 

M W.  Ward,  Tina  of  the  Hist,,  Lit,,  and  Belig.  of  the  Hindoo^, 
Seramiwre,  1816,  IL  221  ff.  : V.  Nagam  Aiya,  Manxial 
Travanoore,  Trivandrum,  1906,  iL  65  n. ; H.  A.  Macaullffe.  T 
Sikh  Religion,  Oxford,  1^7^  78^  n.  2. 

U Thurston,  i.  182.  “ Jfb.  L 816. 

u ‘The  Village  Deities  of  India,*  Bull.  Madras  Museum,  .. 
p.007]  181  ff.,  TChe  Village  Gods  of  S.  India,  Oxford.  1916. 
p.  14611, 


beyond.^  Throughout  India  the  boundary-stone 
and  its  cults  ensure  the  protection  of  the  hamlet 
from  foreign  (and  therefore  hostile)  spirits.  Some 
tribes  worship  a god  of  boundaries,  like  Sundi 
Pennu  of  the  ^n<uis ; others  practise  propitiation 
of  foreim  spirits  at  the  boundary  {sHm&ntapiijana), 
when  the  party  of  the  bridegroom  arrivee  to  fetch 
the  bride.  ^ In  the  Central  Provinces  there  is  a 
tree  or  stone  worshipped  as  Miyol  Deo,  god  of 
boundaries,  to  whom,  in  times  of  sickness,  worship 
is  done  by  hanging  small  flags  on  his  shrine  and 
by  ofiering  goats ; in  the  Betul  district,  at  the 
Dasahrfi.  festival,  the  hhOmkA,  or  medicine-man, 
installs  Dongar  Deo,  god  of  hills,  on  the  boundary ; 
he  is  believed  to  avert  calamities  for  the  coming 
year.®  In  Trichinopoly,  at  the  propitiation  of  the 
Doundary-goddess,  the  priest  carries  a pot  full  of 
boiled  rice  and  the  blood  of  a sacrificed  lamb  to 
the  boundary-stone,  walks  round  the  stone  three 
times,  and  at  the  third  circuit  smashes  the  pot 
on  a second  smaller  stone  at  the  foot  of  the 
boundary-stone.^  In  Mysore  these  stones  are  often 
adopted  into  the  cults  of  the  higher  gods,  by  carving 
on  them  Saiva  or  Vai^nava  symbols.®  In  Gujar&t 
Khetrp&l,  'tract- guardian,’  the  boundary-god,  is 
represented  by  a stone  on  which  is  carved  the 
figure  of  a horse.®  In  S.  India  such  stones  are 
held  in  great  respect,  are  worshipped  at  the 
festivals  of  the  v^lage-goddeases,  and  may  be 
known  by  their  shortness  and  the  oily  incrustation 
caused  by  constant  anointing;  in  Visagapatam, 
when  cholera  appears,  saciifice  is  made  at  the  stone, 
and  crows’  or  peacocks’  feathers  are  hung  across 
the  paths,  or  a broom  is  suspended  to  brush  away 
all  evil  influences.^ 

(5)  Village-stones, — In  S.  India  such  stones  are 
known  as  ‘ navel ’-stones.  With  these  we  may 
compare  the  omphalos  or  ' navel,’  at  Delphi, 

for  which  there  are  numerous  parallels  in  many 
parte  of  the  world.® 

In  the  middle  of  the  threshold  of  nearly  all  the 
gateways  of  ruined  forts  in  the  Bellary  district 
there  is  a roughly  cylindrical  or  conical  stone, 
known  as  the  ' navel  ^ or  ‘ middle  ’ stone  {hoddu- 
rdyi),  planted  there  when  the  fort  was  built,  and 
marl^g  its  limits.  Before  sowing,  the  village 
oxen  are  worshipped  and  driven  past  the  stone 
to  the  sound  of  music;  a mock  combat  follows 
between  the  owners  of  the  cattle,  each  trying  to 
drive  his  beast  first  through  the  gateway,  and 
omens  are  taken  from  the  colours  of  the  animals : 
if  a white  ox  wins,  white  crops,  like  cotton  or 
white  millet,  will  prosper:  in  the  coming  year;  if 
red,  those  with  rc^  grains,  like  red  millet,  will 
thrive.®  In  Mysore  this  cattle-stone  is  a rough 
slab,  about  4 ft.  high  and  8 ft.  broad,  set  upon  a 
stone  platform  about  1^  ft.  broad.  When  cattle 
suffer  rrom  sore  feet,  the  owner  pours  curds  over 
the  atone  for  their  recovery;  charms  against  the 
evil  eye  and  other  dangers  are  engraved  on  stones, 
called  'amulet-stones^  {yantra-haXlu),  which  are 
often  erected  at  the  entrances  of  villages.^® 

1 W.  W.  Fowler,  Beligwus  Evperimoe  <f  the  Roman  People, 
London,  1911,  p.  212,  referring  to  Van  Gennep,  Les  Rites  de 
passage,  Paris,  1909,  ch.  iL  ; cf.  Weetermarck,  Ml  ii.  6711.,  who 
reraros  the  stone  as  an  embodied  onrse. 

2 8.  0.  Haephereon,  Memorials  of  Service  in  India,  London, 
1866,  j>.  866 ; J.  M.  Campbell,  Notes  on  the  ^irit  Basis  of  Belief 
and  Custom,  Bombay,  1885,  pp.  159,  217  f.,  817. 

* B.  V.  Bussell,  jDamoh  Gazetteer,  L 86,  Bsful  Gazetteer,  L 66. 

* Whitehead,  The  ViUage  Gods  0/  S.  India,  p.  104. 

* B.  L.  Bioe,  Mysore^,  London,  1^7,  L 608. 

« IX.  pt.  L [1901]  292. 

7 F.  B.  Hemingway,  Trichinopoly  Gazetteer,  Madras,  1907, 
L 81 ; W.  Frands,  Vixagapatam  Gazetteer,  do.  1907,  L 68. 

* J.  O.  Frazer,  PausaniaSs  Description  of  Greece,  London, 
1898,  V.  814  ff. ; J.  £.  Harrison,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  cf 
Greek  Religion,  Oatnbri^,  1908,  p.  667  ff. 

* W.  Francis,  Bellary  GfeueCteer,  Madras,  1904,  L 61 ; Thurston, 
Ll72f. 

U Whitehead,  BuU.  Madras  Museum,  v.  [1907]  126 ; Bice. 
Mysore*,  1.  466  f. 
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In  other  purte  of  the  country  vUleM>etoneey  embodjring  the 
luck  of  the  oominunity,  are  erected.  The  Oaroa  erect  saorTflcial 
atonee  at  the  entrance  of  any  large  village.  They  are  rough, 
unhewn  stones,  set  up  in  the  ground  without  any  attempt  at 
regularity,  and  seldom  more  than  8 ft.  high.  They  are  reg^ed 
with  much  reverence,  and  may  never  t>e  removed.  When  a 
village  site  is  changed,  the  stone  remains,  and  the  villagers 
return  to  the  old  stone  for  the  annual  ceremony.  When  the 
time  of  sacriflce  arrives,  the  stonee  are  decked  with  crowns 
made  of  bamboos,  and  sacrifloial  emblems  are  placed  near  them. 
Swords  are  brought  out  and  planted,  point  upwards,  in  the 
hollow  ends  of  a row  of  short  bamboos.  The  priest  slays  the 
victim,  and  smears  its  blood  on  the  stones.  In  some  cases  each 
stone  appears  to  represent  a partioular  guardian-spirit,  and  is 
given  a name  accordingly.!  Among  the  Lusheis,  when  the 
season  for  the  Jangle  clearance  {jhdm)  begins,  the  Ohiru  dan 
kill  a dog  at  a stone  placed  east  of  the  vDlage ; as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  men  and  women  drink  and  dance  round  the  stone.8 
the  PahAriy&s  of  Ohot&  Nagpur  sacrifice  to  their  guardian 
stones  and  anoint  them  with  red  lead  and  oiL* 

The  worship  of  snch  stones  is  closely  associated 
with  the  cult  of  sabred  trees.  The  Skr.  word 
chaitya  {q.v.)  means  *a  funeral  pile  or  grave,  a 
monument  or  tombstone/  and  also  ‘ a sacred  tree,* 
like  the  fig,  * growing  in  or  near  a village  and  held 
in  veneration  by  the  villagers,  a place  of  sacrifice 
or  relimous  worship,  an  altar.  *^  In  some  villages 
in  S.  India  ‘the  deity  is  represented  simply  oy 
a stone  pillar  standing  in  a field,  or  on  a stone 
platform  under  a tree,  or  in  a small  enclosure  sar- 
roxmded  by  a stone  wall.’  ^ The  Knrumbas  worship 
a block  of  stone  under  a tree,  by  the  name  Gurun- 
&tha,  ‘lord  teacher.’*  In  Mysore  serpent-stones 
are  set  up  on  a platform  facing  the  rising  son, 
under  trees,  one  of  which  is  invariably  a sacred 
fig,  which  represents  a female,  and  the  other  a 
margosa,  a male.''  Among  the  Garos  near  the 
stones  erected  by  the  tribe  to  commemorate  a 
tragic  death  either  a mandal-tree  {Erythrina 
suberosa)  or  an  Euphorbia  cactus  is  planted.*  The 
shrine  of  the  village- deities  in  N.  India  always 
consists  of  a pile  of  stones  collected  under  a sacred 
tree,  usually  a species  of  fis. 

(c)  Death-  ana  memoriat-stones. — In  many  cases 
the  stone  is  designed  to  form  a home  for  the  spirits 
of  the  dead  or  to  serve  as  a memorial  of  them. 

In  W.  India  the  ‘ life-stone  * (jiv-khddd)  is  used 
in  the  funeral  rites.  The  BhoXs  of  Bombay  keep 
the  stone  with  which,  at  the  cremation,  the  water- 
jar  is  broken  by  the  chief  mourner  in  the  house 
for  the  ten  days  of  mourning.  On  the  tenth  day 
the  chief  mourner  goes  to  the  river  with  the  ‘ life- 
stone,*  offers  grain  and  a copper  com  to  it  or  to  the 
spirit  immanent  in  it,  and  bathes  it  thrice.  Then 
the  Br&hman  priest,  muttering  spells  and  prayere, 
flings  the  stone  into  the  water,  thus  finally  dis- 
posmg  of  the  spirit.*  Among  the  Chodhr^,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  a death,  a spirit  mediuin,  accom- 
panied by  the  friends  of  the  dead  man,  sits  in  the 
devdsthdn,  a plot  of  notmd  set  apart  nw  each 
village  for  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers,  in  order 
that  they  may  not  wander  through  want  of  shelter 
and  company.  He  kills  a fowl,  letting  some  of 
the  blooQ  fail  upon  the  ‘life-stone.*  Then  he 
offers  grain  and  butter,  paints  the  atone  red,  con* 
secrates  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man,  and  in 
some  cases  covers  it  with  a quaintly  ornamented 
dome  of  clay.  Near  the  stone  the  friends  set  a 
small  clay  cow  or  she-buffalo  for  a woman,  and  a 
horse  for  a man.^® 

! A.  Playfair,  T?u  London,  19(^  p.  90  f. 

s J.  Shakespear,  The  Luahei  Kuki  Clane,  London,  1912,  p. 
108. 

» P.  B.  Biadloy-Birt,  Story  <Kf  an  Indian  Upland,  London, 
1906,  p.  296  ; of.  the  custom  of  pourinv  blood  on  stones  repre- 
senting the  p'sat  god,  Marang  Bum  (tb.  p.  268,  with  a photo 

***!2l’ Sionle^ Williams,  Skr.-Bng.  Dictionary,  s.v. ; cf.  Au  J. 
Evans,  JHS  xxi,  106  f.,  120  IT. 

» Whitehead,  p.  122.  * Oppert,  p.  236. 

7 Klee,  Jfysore3,  L 466  ; O.  F.  Oldham,  The  Sun  and  the 
Serpent,  London,  1905,  p.  162  L 

8 Pla^air,  p.  97. 

• Bth,  Sure.  Bombay,  no.  116  [1908],  p.  0. 

w /b.  na  80  C1907],  p.  8f. 


By  an  extension  of  the  belief  that  the  spirit 
immediately  after  death  takes  refuge  for  a time  in 
the  ‘death-stone,*  and  may  be  disposed  of  if  the 
survivors  fling  it  into  water,  it  is  believed  that  the 
spirit  may  be  embodied  in  a memorial-stone,  raised 
on  or  near  the  grave,  before  which  offerings  are 
placed  to  propitiate  the  ghost. 

The  most  t}rpical  case  of  saoh  memorial-stones  is  found  among 
the  Khaais.!  The  same  custom  prevails  aip^pg-  other  tribes  on 
the  frontier  of  Assam.  Among  uie  Lushais  a big  upright  stone 
erected  in  the  centre  of  the  memorial-platform,  and  on  It 
various  fimires  are  roughly  outlined,  representiog  the  deceased 
and  sometunes  bis  wives  and  children,  and  the  various 
that  be  has  killed.'  8 Among  the  Old  Eukis  the  stone  is  erected 
In  anticipation  of  death  or  at  the  funeral,  and  the  corpse  of  a 
village  officer  Is  carried,  from  left  to  right,  round  his  memorial- 
stone.8  Among  the  N&gas  the  custom  of  erecting  such  stones  is 
closely  connected  with  ancestor-worship.  A maji  will  erect  a 
stone  in  the  name  of  bis  father,  from  whom  he  believes  he  will 
receive  help,  should  need  arise.  Hence  the  preservation  of  the 
stone  is  ss80<fiated  with  the  luck  of  the  family,  and  a erects 
a stone  if  he  desires  to  found  a famUy.4  The  Miklrs  erect  on  the 
grave  of  a great  man  a tall  upright  stone,  with  a broad  stone 
supported  on  short  uprights ; on  the  latter  offerings  for  the 
spirit  are  placed.8 

Among  the  Muodis  of  Bengal,  at  the  death  of  a leading  man, 
great  stone  is  dragged  by  several  men  to  the  borial-ground. 
Some  wealthy  men  i^pare  the  stone  in  anticipation  of  death. 
Near  the  stone  a deep  hole  is  dug  for  the  reception  of  the 
(dnerary  nm.  These  massive  gravestones  mark  affi  ancient 
villages.* 

In  W.  India  similar  stones  are  erected  by  the  forest  tribes. 
The  N&iks  of  Oujarkt,  a year  after  a death,  with  the  help  of  a 
holy  man  (jbhagat),  bring  a stone  from  a river-b^  and  set  it  up 
as  a memoriaL  liie  bfMgat  or  a member  of  tiie  family  smears 
the  stone  with  red  lead,  lolls  a hen,  and  sprinkles  its  blood  on 
the  stone.  The  Mit&,  the  Mother-goddess,  possesses  the  bhagat, 
who  trembles  all  over,  and  says  to  the  spirit  of  the  dead  man : 

* See  that  you  do  not  disturb  this  (amUy  1 ' After  the  rite  the 
hen  is  roasted  and  eaten  by  the  family.  A similar  offering  is 
made  annually  at  the  Holi,  or  spring  £bre-festivaL7  The  Bhils, 
after  a death,  employ  a mason  to  carve  on  a stone  a figtixe  of 
the  deceased  on  horseback.  The  stone  is  washed,  daubed  with 
red  powder,  and  taken  to  the  village  devdath&n,  where  a goat  is 
kBl^  its  blood  sprinkled  on  the  stone,  and  the  flesh  cooked 
and  eaten  with  ss  much  roirits  as  the  party  can  afford  to  buy.* 
In  almost  every  part  of  EA^hi&w&r,  near  the  entry  to  villa(^ 
are  stones  like  tombstones,  known  as  pddiyd,  or  'guardians,' 
erected  in  memory  of  Ohlrans  (9.0.),  men  and  women  who 
killed  themselves  to  prevent  the  capture  of  the  village  cattle  or 
to  recover  them  from  the  predatory  KAthis.  The  name  of  the 
Obiran,  the  date,  and  the  object  of  the  memorial  are  inscribed 
on  the  stone,  while  a rude  s^pture  shows  the  men  on  horse- 
back killing  themselves  with  sword  or  spear,  and  the  women 
pressing  daggers  into  their  throats.* 

In  other  piurts  of  Bombay  * battle-stones'  are  found,  carved  on 
the  top  with  a funeral  um,  and  an  attendant  on  each  side 
holding  a fly-whisk.  Below  are  panels  representing  battle- 
scenes  and  worship  of  the  Uhga.  These  stones  are  known  as 
the  * seven  heroes,*  and  are  much  dreaded  because  their  spirits 
are  believed  to  loour  the  country  at  night.!*  Similar  memorials 
of  old  border  fighting  are  found  in  R&JputAni,  and  they  easily* 
develop  into  &e  ornamental  ehhatrl,  or  cenotaph,  which  is 
erectM  to  the  memory  of  distinguished  men.!!  in  the  same 
class  are  the  taif  shrines,  memorials  of  faithfol  wives  who  died 
with  their  lordB.!^  In  8.  India  these  are  known  as  mdatUeal 
(mahd-eatiktU,  'holy  woman's  stone');  they  Mueraliy  bear 
carvlngB  of  a points  pillar  or  post,  from  which  projects  a 
woman's  bent  arm,  holding  a lime-fmit,  which  the  eati  elwaym 
carried  when  going  to  her  death.!* 

(d)  The  bride-stone. — During  the  marriage  cere- 
mony the  bride  is  made  to  stand  on  a stone,  which 
is  in  some  places  held  sacred.  According  to  the 
Vedic  ritua^  ‘the  rice,  which  had  been  put  into 
a basket,  is  then  taken  np,  and  the  stone  is  placed 
before  the  bride,  who  treads  upon  it  with  the  point 
! See  art.  KbIsis;  P.  B.  T.  Ourdon,  The  Kkatie,  p.  144ff. ; 
E.  T.  Dalton,  Deeanptive  Bthnology  <U  Bengal,  Calcutta,  1872, 
p.  65  f. 

9 Shakespear,  p.  85,  with  photographs  of  such  atones,  pp. 
140, 147. 

* Ib.  p.  106. 

4 T.  O.  Hodson,  The  NSga  Trtbee  of  Jfanipur,  London,  1911, 
p.  188 ; Dalton,  p.  43. 

« E.  Stack,  The  Mxtirt,  London,  1908,  p.  42. 

* Dalton,  p.  202  f.,  with  an  iUostration ; Bradley-Birt,  pp. 
60  f..  101.  with  an  illustration. 

7 iff  DC.  pt.  L tl901]  825.  * Ib.  iii-  [1879]  22L 

* lb.  viiL  [1884]  180  f.  n. 

10  Ib.  xL  [1888]  307  f.,  xiv.  [1882]  67 1,  809  f.,  xxiL  [1884]  716 1 
!!  A Adams,  Western  Rajputana  States.  London,  1000,  p. 

442,  with  photograph ; F.  S.  Qrowse,  Mathura^,  do.  1888,  pp, 
150.  800  ; 6ldham,  p.  102. 


li  JBff  i.  [1901]  858  ff. ; PB*  i.  186  ff. 
13  B.  L.  Bice,  Mysore  and  Coorgfrom  the 
1909,  p.  185. 
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of  her  right  foot,  while  the  flpt>om  recites  the 
prayer;  ‘‘Ascend  this  stone;  he  firm  like  this 
stone ; distress  my  foes,  and  he  not  subservient  to 
my  enemies.” 

On  the  same  principle,  at  initiation,  a Br&hman 
boy  is  made  to  stand  with  his  foot  on  a stone, 
while  the  words  are  repeated : ‘ Tread  on  this  stone  ; 
like  a stone  be  firm.’^  In  the  modem  practice, 
at  a Br&hman  wedding,  a stone  (cUman)  is  kept 
near  the  marriage  fire,  and,  at  each  turn,  as  the 
bride  followed  by  the  groom  draws  near  the  stone, 
she  stops  and  stands  on  it  until  the  priest  finishes 
reciting  a hymn.*  The  same  custom  is  found 
among  the  forest  tribes.  At  a Mu&sl  wedding 
seven  little  heaps  of  rice  and  turmeric  are  arranged 
on  a curry-stone.  At  each  turn,  as  the  psdr  go 
round,  the  groom  causes  the  bride  to  kick  away 
one  of  the  beans,  thus  dispersing  iU-luck ; among 
the  MCLnc^  tne  bride  stands  on  a curry-stone 
placed  oh  a plough-shaft,  supported  on  sheaves  of 
CTass  and  com,  emblems  of  lerbility ; among  the 
Or&ons  the  bridegroom  stands  on  a curry-stone 
behind  the  bride  and  with  his  toes  treads  on  her 
heels.* 

(s)  The  grindstone, — This  is  used  in  birth  and 
marriage  ntes  as  a symbol  of  fertility. 

Among  the  Kunbis  of  Kolftb&,  wnen  a child  is 
bom,  the  grandmother  or  some  elderly  woman  of 
the  house  places  a grindstone  in  the  lymg-in  room, 
and  on  it  sets  a small  image  of  the  tribu  goddess 
made  of  rice-flour.  She  sprinkles  red  powder  on 
die  image,  bums  frankincense  before  it,  ofiers  fruit 
and  flowers,  and,  wrapping  the  child  in  a cloth, 
presents  it  before  the  goddess,  praying  that  she 
will  accept  the  offerings,  and  be  l^d  to  the  child.* 
The  R&mosl^  oi  Poona  worship  a grindstone 
on  the  fifth  day  after  a birth.*  The  Govardhan 
Br&hmans,  on  tne  fifth  day  after  a birth,  place  four 
stalks  of  millet  on  a grindstone,  and  keep  a lamp 
burning  all  night  to  scare  e^  spirits.^  At  a 
KunbI  wedding  a piece  of  cloth  is  steeped  in  tur- 
meric, which  scares  evil  spirits,  and  a root  of  tama- 
rind, a holy  tree,  is  placed  on  the  cloth  tied  to  the 
neck  of  the  grindstone.* 

4.  Stones  possessing  magical  powers. — Magical 
powers  are  attributed  to  many  kmds  of  stones. 

(a)  Holed  stones, — In  many  Indian  dolmens  there 
is  a hole  in  the  front  slab.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced — that  it  allows  exit  for  the  spirit 
of  the  dead  man ; that  it  permits  offerings  being 
passed  into  the  inner  chamber ; that  it  allows  am 
arm  or  other  injured  limb  to  be  passed  within  the 
chamber,  which  possesses  curative  powers.®  All 
holed  stones  possess  magical  powers,  possibly 
because  they  afford  entrance  to  a spirit  which  thus 
occupies  the  stone.  In  the  same  claiss  are  the 
cup-  and  ring-markings  found  on  many  stones  in 
India  and  elsewhere.^  The  meaning  of  these  mark- 
ings is  obscure.  In  India  a resemmance  has  been 
traiced  between  them  and  the  hemispherical  depres- 
sions on  villaige  platforms,  into  which  milk  and 
Ganges  water  are  poured  to  propitiate  the  malev- 
olent dead.^ 

(h)  Creeping  through  or  under  sacred  stones, — 


1 H.  T.  Oolebrooke,  B*say»  on  Vie  Religion  and  Philosophy  of 
(A«  Hindus'^,  London,  1858,  p.  185. 
s H.  Oldenbersr.  The  Grihya  Sutras,  pt.  it,  SBJS  ygr-  [1892] 

• £0  xxii.  [1884]  81,  * Dalton,  pp.  194,  234,  252. 

> iff  xL  [1888]  66.  « Ib.  XVin.  I.  [1886]  416. 

7 p.  161.  a Ib.  p.  803. 

» For  iUuatratSon*  see  J.  Fervusson,  Rude  Stone  Monuments, 
pp.  468, 469,  478:  for  similsr  hol^  dolmens  in  Europe  and  India, 
W.  O.  Borlase,  Dolmens  cf  Ireland,  li.  627  f 708,  UL  728,  768, 768. 

w Campbell,  Notes  on  the  Spirit  Basis  of  Belief  and  Cvetom, 
p.  164  f- ; J* It%  IL  64 1. ; Man,  lit  [itoS]  no.  8,  p.  17  IT. ; on  promises 
made  at  holed  stones,  Scott,  The  PiraU,  note  BB. 

^ J.  H.  Rivett-Oamao,  A.r6h.  Notes  on  Ancient  Soulpturings  on 
Rooks  in  Kumaun,  Indus,  Calcutta,  1888. 

la  D.  0.  J.  Ibbetaon,  Outlines  cf  Punjab  Ethnography,  Cal- 
ontta,  1888,  p.  116.  ^ v s. 


The  custom  of  creeping  through  the  orifice  of,  or 
under,  a sacred  stone,  as  a mode  of  piuification 
or  as  a test  of  purity,  is  common  in  India.  At 
Dabhol  in  Baroda,  near  a Musalm&n  tomb  of  some 
celebrity,  there  is  an  upright  slab  with  a circular 
orifice,  which  discriminates  between  thieves  and 
honest  men.  The  stoutest  man,  unjustly  charged 
with  theft,  can  creep  through  it  with  ease,  while  the 
thinnest  culprit  will  stick!*  A stone  with  aiTuilar 
magical  qualities  is  found  at  Bhaunagar,  and  is 
kno-^  as  the  * window  of  Truth  and  Fidsehood.** 
At  Satrunjaya  there  is  a holed  stone,  the  hole 
being  called  Muktdwarft,  * door  of  bliss,*  through 
which  any  one  who  can  creep  is  sure  of  beatitude.* 
People  creep  through  the  hole  in  the  Srignndl  stone 
at  Malabar  Point,  in  order  taget  rid  of  tlie  ghost 
of  men  murdered  by  them.  Sivajl  performed  this 
rite,  probably  to  get  rid  of  the  clinging  ghost  of 
Afzui  Kh&n,  and  Rahgun&thr&o  Peshwa  to  escape 
that  of  his  murdered  nephew,  N&r&yanr&o.* 

(c)  SuyearxTig  on  sacred  stones,  — The  common 
custom  of  swearing  upon  a sacred  stone  may  be 
partly  based  on  the  l^ief  that  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  stone  lend  confirmation  to  the  oath.* 
The  Tangkhul  N&gas  of  Manipur  have  in  their 
village  heaps  of  pecnnarly-shaped  stones  on  which 
they  take  oaths.*  The  Garos  swear  on  a meteorite,^ 
the  oath  sworn  being:  *Mi^  Gfi4ra  (the  god  of 
lightning)  kill  me  with  one  ox  these  if  1 have  told  a 
lie  1 *;  they  also  swear  by  the Sdla^r&ma ammonite.* 
At  Tirumala,  in  the  N.  Arcot  district,  the  keys  of 
the  temple  jewel-chest  used  to  be  placed  on  a stone, 
which  was  believed  to  guard  the  temple  by  moving 
round  it  at  night ; one  night  it  killed  a man  who 
was  acoidentafly  locked  in  ; people  now  take  oaths 
before  it,  the  witness,  after  Mthmg,  moving  round 
the  stone  in  his  wet  clothing,  touching  the  stone, 
and  swearing.*  At  the  shrine  of  a saint  in  Chcunp- 
&ran,  Bengsu,  there  waa  once  an  inscribed  atone 
by  means  of  which  thieves  could  be  detected  and 
stolen  property  recovered;  Mah&r&j^&  Jang  Bah&- 
dur  is  said  to  l^ve  carried  it  off  to  Nep&l.^* 

{d)  Stones  which  give  strength  and  cure  diseases, 
— Some  stones  are  believea  to  possess  magiccd 
powers  of  giving  strength  and  of  ouring  disease. 

In  Manipur  tnere  is  a ‘war-stone,*  which  gives 
strength  to  warriors ; heads  taken  in  a raid  were 
shown  to  it ; no  woman  may  look  on  the  stone  lest 
she  destroy  its  powers.^  In  some  of  their  hamlets 
the  Kotas  set  up  curiously  carved  stones  believed 
to  possess  healing  powers,  if  the  member  affected 
be  rubbed  against  them.^  In  Bengal,  daring  a 
cholera  epidemic,  a woman  found  a white,  glitter- 
ing stone  in  a tank.  She  took  it  home,  and  that 
night  an  old  woman  appeared  to  her  in  a dream  and 
taught  her  how  to  expel  the  disease  by  worship- 
ping the  stone.  She  carried  out  the  instructions, 
anff  the  stone  is  now  worshipped  under  the  name 
of  Dldl  Thakrtln.“  In  Central  India  stones  known 
as  Motl  M&t&,  ‘ pearl  mother,*  and  L&lb&I  PhOlh&I, 
‘ dear  flower  lady,*  ajre  worshipped  during  epidemics 
of  cholera.  The  bartod,  or  village  memcme-man. 


1 BG  Til.  0883]  648. 

s A.  E.  Forbes,  Rds  Mdld,  Londoo,  1878,  p.  674 1 

• Ib.  p.  676. 

4 SG  XXVI.  lit  [1894]  607  f. ; Gazsttesr  of  Bombay  City  and 
Island,  Bombay,  1909-10,  IL  860.  Oon^are  the  creeping  through 
the  passage  known  as  St.  Wilfred's  NWle  at  Ripon  Cathedral 
iNQ,  8th  ser.,  ii.  [1862]  818,  8981 

» J.  O.  Frazer,  Leeturu  on  the  Early  Hist,  of  ths  Kingship, 
London,  1906,  p.  TZ^PausanioTs  Description  cf  Greece,  IL  864- 

« Hodson,  Ndga  Tribes  <f  Manipur,  p.  110. 

1 See  fi  X (a).  S^Plaj'fair,  p.  76. 

* A.  F.  Oox  and  H.  A.  Stnart,  Manual  of  N,  Areol,  liadras, 
1895,  i.  829. 

*0  Census  (f  India,  1901,  tI.,  Bengal,  pt.  1.  p.  178. 

U T.  O.  Hodson,  The  Meitheis,  p.  102,  Ndga  Tribes  cf  Mani- 
pur, p.  176  : on  slzoilar  tabus  of  menstraous  women  and  of  im- 
morality see  J.  O.  Frazer,  pt.  li..  Taboo  and  the  Perils  of 
ths  Sow,  London,  1911,  p.  145  ff.  : Westennarck,  MI  ii.  417  fl. 

IS  Thurston,  Iv.  14. 

“ Census  of  India,  1901,  vL,  Bengal,  pt.  L p.  194. 
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slays  a goat,  the  head  of  which,  with  lemons, 
copper  coins,  ^gs,  flowers,  etc.,  is  placed  in  a 
potsherd  and  offered  to  the  stone  ; a small  toy  cart 
IS  placed  near  the  stone,  in  which  it  is  l^lieved 
that  the  dreaded  spirit  may  be  induced  to  leave 
the  place  and  take  the  disease  with  her.^  The 
Burmese  believe  that  a cabalistic  figure  engraved 
on  a stone  will  make  it  fioat,  and  such  a stone,  if 
buried  in  a man’s  fiesh,  saves  him  from  drowning. 
Certain  stones,  said  to  be  found  in  the  heads  of 
birds,  in  trees,  and  in  animals,  are  prized  as  amu- 
lets. They  keep  off  sword-thrusts  and  evil  spirits. 
When  placed  on  a child’s  face  or  put  into  any 
one’s  blood,  they  introduce  a spirit ; the  person  so 
possessed  fsdls  into  a trance,  ana  may  be  questioned 
as  to  the  doings  of  other  evil  spirits  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. * With  such  curative  and  mamcal  stones  may 
be  compared  the  snake-stone  and  the  jewel  said  to 
be  found  in  the  head  of  a snake.’ 

5.  Pre-historic  stones. — ^The  pre-historio  stone 
monuments  of  India  include  megalithic  graves, 
known  as  dolmens  and  cistvaens,  caims,  and  stand- 
ing monoliths. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  6.  Elliot  Smith 
to  assign  the  impulse  for  the  erection  of  these 
monuments  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  to  a single 
race  starting  from  Egypt.’  This  view,  as  far  as 
Europe  is  concerned,  has  not  met  with  general 
acceptance.’  In  t^e  case  of  India,  it  is  difficult  to 
attribute  these  monuments  to  a single  race  enter- 
ing by  the  land  route,  because  su^  monuments 
are  rarely  found  in  the  Panj&b  or  along  the  routes 
which  the  so-called  Aryans  and  other  invaders 
from  Central  Asia  followed.  It  seems  more  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  dolmen  has  for  its  ante- 
type  the  hut,  of  which  models,  to  provide  for  the 
repose  of  the  spirit  and  for  the  supply  of  its  food, 
were  and  are  often  erected,®  If  such  monumente 
in  certain  areas  assume  the  megalithic  form,  it  is 
because  stones  suitable  for  the  purpose  are  procur- 
able there.  So  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
extends,  the  dolmens  and  other  megalithic  monu- 
ments of  the  Deccan  and  S.  India  appear  to  belone 
to  the  early  Iron  Ace.  Some  of  the  three-sided 
open  dolmens  may  have  been  used  as  ossuaries, 
like  those  of  the  Khftsis  (j.v.).  One  difficulty  in 
assigning  a date  to  these  erections  is  that  they 
continue  to  be  set  up  by  some  of  the  present  trib^. 
Thus  the  Todas  erect  funeral -stones,  at  which 
buffaloes  are  slain  at  funerals ; others  mark  the 
spot  where  the  corpse  is  laid,  or  a mound  is  rai^d 
for  the  same  purpose.  But  at  present  no  sanctity 
is  attributed  to  them,  and  there  are  no  definite 
signs  of  veneration  or  worship.^ 

Among  the  W&s  of  Upper  Burma  are  seen 
collections  of  boulders  with  pointed  stones  in  the 
centre.  In  one  village  there  is  a large  fiat  stone 
propped  up  on  sevei^  others  in  dolmen  fashion. 
These  may  have  been  graves,  but  they  are 
said  to  be  the  abode  of  the  house-spirit— one  beli^ 
not  necessarily  excluding  the  other.®  The  cairn  is 
usually  surrounded  by  a circle  of  monoliths,  ^hk® 
the  Vet&la  circles  in  the  Deccan.  Here  the  cirde 
encloses  a stone,  the  god’s  house,  the  atones  in  ^e 
circle  being  called  his  watchmen.  It  has  usually 
been  assumed  that  such  central  stones  or  tumuli, 
surrounded  by  a circle  of  monoliths,  passed  into 

* Shwfty  Yoe  (J.  O.  Boott],  Th*  Burman^  London,  1882,  IL  128, 
^ 3^.  Yule  and  A.  0.  Burnell,  HobtonrJobson^t  London,  1908, 

tion  of  Europe,  Lon<wn.  1911,  p.  176 : ifon,  xUL  na  106,  p.  193  ^ 

8 ERE  lvr468 ; J.  Fewkce,  Great  Stone  in 

Uittory  and  Geography  (‘Smithsonian  Hieo.  OolL,  voL  IxL 
no.  6),  Washington,  1918.  i Mh 

« See  art.  Food  for  thb  Dbad,  toL  n.  p. 

7 w.  H-  B.  Rivera,  The  Todae, 

• Upper  Burma  Gazetteer,  Rangoon,  1900, 1. 1.  614,  iL  82. 


Buddhism  in  the  form  of  the  (o.o.),  with  its 

elaborately  carved  railing;  but  V.  A.  Smith  derives 
the  domiciEJ  stUpa,  not  from  a tumulus,  but  from 
the  curved  roof  of  bamboos  built  over  a primi- 
tive circular  hut-shrine  constructed  of  perishable 
materials.^ 

Caims  of  mockery. — A curious  variety  of  cadm 
in  Balilchist&n  is  that  known  as  the  cairn  of 
mockery  or  reproach. 

‘The  stones  of  reproach  in  the  Bogti  country  . . . tell  of  some 
tribesman's  black  deed,  incest  may  be,  or  flight  from  the  fleld, 
or  fool  murder.  Of  these  caims  there  is  no  mistaking  the 
meaning,  for  Uiey  are  generally  topped  by  a stone  as  black  as 
the  deed  iteelf.  And  their  else  alone  Is  enough  to  suggest  that 
the  larger  caims  dotted  about  Baluchistan  are  memorials  of 
some  famous  battle-fleld.  In  the  Br&hui  country^  ...  if  a man 
is  a miser,  hJs  neighbours  vent  their  spleen  by  piling  up  a cairn 
against  him ; if  a man  flees  from  battle,  a caira  will  commemo- 
rate his  cowardice;  if  a man  brings  down  a fine  head,  there 
will  be  a cairn  where  he  stood  and  another  where  the  beast  fell ; 

If  a man  dies  heirless,  a calm  will  be  raised  to  his  pitiful  memory. 
Every  little  thing  seems  to  prompt  the  Brihfii  to  pile  one  atone 
upon  another.  ...  II  dry  calms  lie  on  the  beaten  track,  they 
grow  in  height  wsi^  by  week ; ea^  passer-by  will  add  his  stone 
to  the  pile.*  3 

6.  Flint  implements. — ^Flint  implements  or  celts, 
of  both  the  ralasolithic  and  Neolithic  types,  are 
found  in  abundance  in  many  parts  of  India. 

Some  hesitation  has  been  expressed  in  acceptmg 
the  fact  that  quartmte  implements  from  the  Indian 
laterite  beds  belong  to  the  Palmolithic  age ; but  it 
is  now  established  that  not  only  do  the  river-drift 
implements  of  W.  Europe  and  those  from  the 
Ino^ian  laterite  display  the  same  general  technique, 
but,  what  is  of  more  importance,  they  evidently 
belong  to  the  same  gemogical  horizon  in  both 
countries.* 

Accoidiog  to  Bruce  Foote,  ‘the  geological  evidence  afforded 
by  the  fortnations  in  which  the  cnipped  stone  implements  of 
PalBolithio  type  are  found  indicates— especially  in  the  sections 
in  Western  India— that  a great  gap,  historically  speaking,  exists 
between  the  date  of  deposition  of  such  formations  and  of  the 
beds  in  which,  or  on  which,  the  earliest  traces  of  neolithic  man 
are  met  with.  The  geoU^cal  evidence  in  Southern  India, 
though  less  strikingly  mear,  points  in  the  same  direcdom'4 

No  such  bre^  occurs  between  the  Neolithic  and 
the  Iron  Age.  In  fact,  even  at  the  present  day, 
some  tribes  use  implements  made  of  stone.  The 
Andamanese  never  made  celts,  but  they  use  a 
quartz  flake  chipped  off,  never  worked,  for  shaving 
and  tatuing;  these  are  now  often  replaced  by 
flakes  of  glass  obtained  from  the  European  settle- 
ments, and  they  still  emnloy  various  stones  for 
sundry  domestic  purposes.®  Many  of  the  jungle 
tribes  still  use,  or  have  only  recently  abandoned, 
stone  implements.  The  Keny&s  of  ChotA  Nagpur, 
up  to  the  advent  of  the  Hinaus,  from  -whom  they 
obtained  iron,  used  axes  and  grubbers  of  stone.® 
The  Kfidu  of  Mysore  use  bits  of  broken  glass  for 
razors.^  In  Bengal  the  umbilical  cord  is  severed 
with  a sharp-edged  piece  of  bsmiboo  or  an  oyster 
shell — an  interesting  survival  of  the  time  when 
metals  were  unknown.®  Strabo*  states  that  the 
Ichthiophagi  of  Baluchistan  possessed  no  iron.^® 

At  the  present  day  it  is  generally  believed  that 
celts  are  thunderbolts  {icepavvia).^  Some  Madras 
tribes  believe  them  to  be  the  thunderbolts  of 
V4nu.“  The  Khyens  of  Assam,  when  a tree  is 

X Hist  of  Pine  Art  in  India  and  Ceylon,  Oxford.  1911.  p.  17. 
^Census  qf  Jndic^mi,  Iv.,  Baluehietan,  p.  64;  of.  J.  O. 
Fnxer,  GB»,  pL  Vi.  The  Seapego^  p.  U.  , ^ ^ 

3A.  O.  Logxn,  Old  Chippy  Stones  qf  India,  OaJeottR  end 

V-p.  «a : JAI  til  [istsi  *«. 

IAS*  London,  IBSO,  p.  flL 

7 Bice,  Mvsort\  L 213.  _ , ^ 

8 Census  qf  India,  190U  vt,  Bengal,  pt.  L p.  480. 

10  MoCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  deseribed  in  Claeeieal 

Iritcrofitr*,  London,  1901, 1^82. 

n Of.  Man,  lii.  (19031  no.  102,  p.  182  f-,  vlU.  p.908 
xsilxurston,  Omsru  and  SupentUxons  qf  S.  . 

1912,  p.  178. 


,no.  64, p.  104  f. 
ndia,  London, 
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STONES  (Semitio) 


stmok  by  lightning,  seaxch  for  the  thxmderbolt, 
and  any  lik^y  stone  is  accepted  as  snch,  made 
over  to  the  priest,  held  sacred,  and  sacrifice  is 
msuie  before  it  as  to  something  sent  from  heaven.^ 
V.  Ball  tells  of  a man  finding  a stone  in  a part  of 
his  field  which  had  been  stmcK  by  lightning  aoring 
the  preceding  night,* *  The  Malfty&Iis  of  S.  India 
place  in  shrines  celts  and  otner  stone  imple- 

ments ; they  do  not  understand  what  they  are 
and  reverence  them  accordingly ; outside  one  of 
their  villages  was  found  a small  stone  shrine, 
capped  mtn  a stone  slab,  whereon  were  stacked 
several  Neolithic  celts,  supposed  to  be  thunderbolts 
sent  from  heaven.*  Similar  implements  are  often 
found  at  shrines  in  N.  India.^  The  N&gas  believe 
that  Neolithic  celts  found  in  their  country  fell  from 
heaven,  and  the  Sh&ns  of  Burma  say  that  such 
atones  fall  in  their  country  and  are  of  three  kinds 
—one  like  brass  found  only  by  lucky  people,  others 
which  are  living,  and  some  which  are  dead  and 
have  lost  their  virtues.®  Some  of  the  wild  tribes 
of  Burma  take  oaths  by  drinking  water  in  which 
a stone  hatchet  or  celt  (which  they  believe  to  be 
a thunderbolt)  has  been  immersed,  calling  on  the 
spirit  immanent  in  the  weapon  to  punish  the  man 
who  commits  perjury.®  In  Sikkim  great  faith  is 
placed  in  the  magical  power  of  celts,  or  * thunder- 
stones,*  as  they  are  csuiled.  The  stone  is  washed 
with  soap  in  a little  warm  water,  and  women  are 
made  to  drink  the  water  in  order  to  ease  the  pains 
of  delivery.^ 

LmaATCU. — ^Tbere  appears  to  be  no  oompreheoaiTe  mono- 
graph on  the  sacred  stones  of  India.  References  to  some  of 
tbs  scattered  literature  are  given  in  the  article.  For  the 
Indian  pre-historic  stone  noonuments  see  W.  C.  Borlase,  The 
Z>o2mens  Ireland^  London,  1897.  ilL  750  fL;  Meadows 
Taylor,  * Descriptions  of  the  Oadms,  Oromlechs,  E^straens  and 
other  CMtio,  Druidical  or  Scythian  Monuments  in  the  Dekhan,* 
Trans.  Royal  Irish  Academy^  xxiv.  J18C6]  82911.;  J.  w. 
Breaks.  An  Aooownt  qf  the  Primitive  Tribes  and  Monuments 
cf  the  NUagiriSt  London,  1878 ; W.  Francis,  Gazetteer  qf  the 
JNilgiriSt  Madras,  1908,  L 9iff. ; J.  Fergusson,  Rude  Stone 
Monuments  in  all  Countries,  their  Age  and  XJses^  London,  1872, 
p.  46211.  Numerous  papers  on  the  su^eot  will  be  found  in 
JAI,  Tols.  ii.,  tL,  xiiL^  xvL  For  the  ^&si  monuments  see 
P.  R.  T.  Gnrdon,  The  iSTAasis,  liondon,  1907.  p.  144  ff. 

w.  Crooks. 

STONES  (Semitic). — i.  Ritual  use  of  stone 
implements  and  stones. — During  the  Stone  Age 
relimon  developed  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  In  attempting  to  establish  and  perpetuate 
friendly  relations  with  the  gods  and  spirits, 
definite  rituals  were  evolved,  and  the  instruments 
employed  in  these  rituals  were  naturally  made 
of  stone.  Such  is  the  conservatism  of  religious 
practice  and  of  practices  bordering  on  the  religious, 
such  as  initiaaons,  that  stone  implements  and 
stones  were  used  in  these  ceremonies  long  after  the 
tools  employed  in  everyday  life  were  made  of 
metal.  Circumcision  among  the  Semites  began 
far  back  in  the  Stone  Age,  but  as  late  as  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  conquest  of  Palestine 
— a time  on  the  borderland  of  the  Iron  Age — flint 
knives  were  still  used  in  circumcision. 

Qpporah  is  said  to  hare  droumciBed  th«  Bon  of  Mobm  with 
a flint  (Bx  4^8),  and  Joahua  la  said  to  hava  made  flint  knives 
on  purpose  to  drcurndM  the  Hebrews  just  before  he  undertook 
the  oonqueet  of  Western  Palestine  (Joe  6^).  Similariy,  in  an 
Egyptian  tomb  of  the  time  of  Teti,^  the  founder  of  me  Vlth 
dynasty  about  8676  B.O.,  where  we  see  the  operation  of  ciroum- 
cUon  being  performed  on  two  young  men,  the  knife  in  the  hand 
of  the  left-hand  operator  is  clearly  a flint ; it  is  cone-shaped, 
with  a sharp  edge.  The  right-hand  operator  holds  a square 
knife,  which,  so  far  as  the  form  is  concerned,  might  be  of  metal, 
but  which  Muller  9 thinks  is  a flint  that  has  bMn  shaped,  and 
this  is  altogether  probable. 


1 Dalton,  p.  116,  a P.  478. 

< Thurston,  CaeUs  and  Tribes,  iv.  412,  421. 

4 PRt  i.  97.  6 JAI  1.  [1872],  app.  p.  IxU. 

*0.  J.  F.  Smith  Forbes,  JSritvtA  Burma  and  its  People, 
London,  187&  p.  282. 

7 Census  oj  India,  1901yy\.,  Bengal,  pt.  1.  p.  479. 

8 See  W.  Max  Muller,  Egyptologioal  Researches,  i.,  Washing- 
ton, 1906,  pL  100. 

• lb.  p.  01. 


Closely  connected  with  the  ceremonial  use  of 
stones  is  their  magical  use. 

In  certain  ancient  Babylonian  incantations  a clay  Image  of  a 
witch  was  made,  in  the  midst  of  which  a stone  from  the 
mountain  was  put ; ^ in  another  a stone  was  honnd  on  to  the  son 
of  a man.a  In  a fragmentary  tablet  which  contains  part  of  a 
ritual  of  a soothsayer  directions  are  given  for  stringing  a variety 
of  precious  stones,  among  which  was  lapis-lazuli,  ana  hanging 
them  on  the  neck.® 

2.  Sacred  stones. — The  ritual  use  of  stones  is 
oonneoted  with  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  certain  stones  have  been  considered  sacred. 
The  tradition  that  celts  are  * thunder  stones,*  or 
stones  that  have  fallen  from  heaven,  probably 
arose  from  the  fact  that  aerolites  cure  found  ail 
over  the  world  and,  as  stones  that  have  fallen 
from  heaven,  are  considered  sacred. 

Such  » stone  existed  st  ancient  Epheens,  and  is  mentioned  in 
Ac  1988.  It  is  probable  that  the  * black  stone ' in  the  Ka*bah  at 
Mecca  is  of  this  nature,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Ark  of  Jahweh,  carried  from  place  to  place  by  the  Israelites  in 
the  wilderness,  originally  conmined  such  a atone.4 

Large  stones  and  rooks,  whether  crags  or 
boulders,  have  been  considered  sacred  by  the 
Semites. 

Gideon  offered  food  to  an  angel  upon  a rock,  and  the  rock  served 
as  an  altar  (Jg  680).  Manoah  did  the  same  thing  at  Zorah,  and 
the  rock  is  deunitely  called  an  altsur  (18^). 

Such  sacred  rocks,  regarded  as  holy  and  serving 
as  altars,  have  been  found  in  various  parts  of 
Palestine.  They  are  often  over  sacred  caves. 

One  was  discovered  by  Schumaoher  at  TeU-el-Mutesellim.o 
another  by  Macalister  at  Oezer,*  while  under  the  dome  of  the 
Mosque  of  *Umar  in  Jerusalem  such  a rock  is  still  guarded  as 
•aerra  by  Mtihammadans.^  Those  at  Mutesellim  and  Gezer 
bore  oup-marks,  and  all  three  show  channels  leading  to  open- 
ings through  wnich  saotifloial  blood  could  flow  to  the  sacred 
cave  beneath.  That  at  Gezer  probably  was  over  the  sanctuary 
of  the  cave-dwelling  people.  On  the  rook  at  Jerusalem  the 
Hebrews  offered  the&  sacrifloes  down  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus. 

In  imitation  of  these  natural  rocks,  or  because 
of  their  influence,  altars,  and  in  one  inst^ce  an 
entire  high  place,  were  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
This  was  the  case  at  Petra,®  where  the  high  place 
was  of  Nahattean  origin  and  probably  does  not 
greatly  antedate  the  Christian  era. 

In  j^abia  a sacred  rook  became  a god.  The  god 
al-PsJs  was  a red  prelection  of  a somewhat  human 
shape  in  the  midst  ox  the  mountain  Aga.®  Indeed 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  over  Palestine 
and  Arabia  sacred  stones  were  abundant.  In  the 
Hauran  saints  are  still  believed  to  bless  certain 
stones  so  that  they  have  the  power  of  healing. 
Vows  sire  made,  not  to  the  stones,  but  to  the 
saints.^® 

3.  Heaps  of  stones. — In  the  trans- J ordanio  part 
of  Palestme  heaps  of  stones,  or  cairns,  were  old 
in  OT  times.  They  were  probably  instructed  by 
Neolithic  men,  and  B[ebrew  tradition  accounted 
for  l^em  as  best  it  could. 

Such  s hesp  mentioned  In  Gn  8148a  was  believed  to  have 
been  erected  in  patriarchal  times  as  a witness  of  the  agreement 
between  Laban  and  Jacob.  There  is  another  such  heap  h^- 
way  up  Mount  Nebo,  and  another  on  its  summit,  where  traUlition 
has  it  that  Moses  died.u 


1 K.  L.  Tallqvist,  Die  ctssyrisehe  Besehw&rungsserie  MaqlH, 
Helsingfors,  lE^,  bo.  vlii.  82. 

8 Ib.  no.  vL  48. 

8 H.  Zimmem,  'Bitualtafeln  fiir  den  Wahrssger,  Beschw6rer, 
and  Sanger,’  no.  74,  in  Beitragezur  Kenntnie  aer  habylonxsehen 
Religion,  L^pzig,  190L 

4 OL  O.  A.  Barton,  The  Religion  qf  Israel,  Now  York,  1918, 
p.  69. 

8 G.  Schumaoher  and  0.  Stenemagel,  TellreJrMutessUtm, 
L^lgdg,  1908,  p.  156fl. ; O.  A.  Barton,  Archceology  and  the 

8 CL^.  A.  8.  Macalister.  The  Excavation  qf  Gezer,  L 102fl., 
U.  878  ff. ; Barton,  Archaeology,  p.  167. 

7 Barton,  Arohcsology,  pp.  168  ff.,  208.  . . 

8 Of.  E.  E.  Brnnnow  aod  A.  von  Domaezewski,  Promneia 
Arabia,  L 289-246:  O.  Dalman,  Petra,  pp.  66-68;  Barton, 
Archceology,  p.  174  L 

9 J.  Weflhausen,  arabisehen  Beidentumtl*,  p.  61  ff. 

^9  S.  I.  OnrtlBS,  Primitive  Semitic  Religion  To-day,  p.  84  f. 

U For  a picture  of  the  last-mention eid  see  Q.  A.  Barton,  A 
Yearns  Wandering  in  Bible  Lands,  Philadelphia,  1004,  opposite 
p.  148. 
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In  Palestine  and  Arabia  the  fellahin  aconmulate 
heaps  of  stones  at  the  point  on  a road  where  one 
first  catches  sight  of  a holy  ^lace  or  an  important 
town.  Each  traveller  casts  his  stone  on  one  of  the 
heaps,  and  the  action  is  considered  meritorious. 

4.  Monoliths. — The  Semitic  monoliths,  or 
ir^ehhdh,  are  treated  in  a separate  art.  Ma§?E- 
bel£h,  and  those  at  the  high  places  of  Petra,  Gezer, 
Taanach,  Tell  es-Safi,  etc.,  are  described  in  the 
art.  High  Place.  Such  monoliths  survive  in 
places  east  of  the  Jordan  and  retain  their  sacred 
character  in  the  estimation  of  the  modem  peasant. 

At  Erra  In  the  Heuran  there  are  two  piUart  which,  It  is  said, 
a bastard  cannot  pass.I  At  a village  in  the  Druse  mountains 
there  are  upright  stones  between  which  bridal  couples  must 
walk  * At  Karyaten,  the  last  outpoet  on  the  way  to  Palmyra, 
there  is  a prostrate  pillar  that  is  regarded  as  sacred  to  a oerUln 
sidnt.  Near  it  Is  a mud  hut  about  the  else  of  a bee-hiv^  In 
which  vessels  oontsJning  oil  to  be  burned  are  placed  by  those 
who  pay  vows  to  the  somt.* 

Sometimes  stones  are  worshipped  which  have 
acquired  sanctity  during  the  historical  period. 

Thus  near  El-Merkes,  In  the  Hauran,  in  front  of  a Mu^in 
place  of  prayer  is  a rock  7 ft.  high  and  about  4 fh  wide,  call^ 
the  Rock  of  Job.  It  Is  regarded  as  the  dwelling-place  of  a trail. 

It  is  part  of  a monument  of  Ramses  n.  and  bears  a representa- 
tion of  his  head  and  an  inscription  in  hieroglyphs.^ 

According  to  Tacitus,  one  of  those  pillars  stood 
in  the  tem^e  of  Astarte  at  Paphos  in  Cyp™.  It 
was  regarded  as  the  statue  of  the  goddess.®  Simile 
pillars  were  employed  as  religious  symbols  in 
ancient  Arabia,  where  they  were  called  ai^b 
(sing,  At  Yeha  and  Aksum  in  Abyssmia 

monoliths  of  this  character  were  connect^  ^th 
the  ancient  Semitic  cult.’'  Th^  were  taller  than 
the  average  of  those  found  in  Palestine,  and  had 
fire-hearths,  or  altar-hearths,  at  their  bases. 
Perhaps  it  was  such  a pillar  that  Mesha.  kmg  of 
Moab  m the  9th  cent.  B.O.,  calls  an  arvel,  or  fire- 
hearth.*  , , . 

Pillars  of  this  character  stood  before  eve^ 
Phoenician  and  Punic  shrine.  They  are  frequently 
pictured  on  the  votive  offerings  which  have  ^n 
recovered  in  considerable  numbers  from  those 
countries.*  The  tops  of  them  are  often  carved  into 
a pyramidal  shape,  suggesting  the  top  of  a phalluA 

Effvptian  obelisks  were  developed  from  such 
piuSa  In  tombs  of  the  IVth  dynasty  obelwka 
3 ft.  in  height  have  been  found.  That  fo^iw^d  m a 
Vth  dynasty  temple  was  about  the  hemht  of  wme 
of  those  monoliths.  It  differed  from  them  o^y  m 
having  its  sides  cut  down  to  a 8<juare  wid  the  top 
shaped  into  the  form  of  a pyramid.^®  In  the  time 
of  the  Xnth  dynasty  the  main  shaft  wm  greatly 
elongated,  thus  maldng  the  obelisk  with  which 
travellers  are  familiar.^ 

T rratATc«.x C.  R.  Conder,  Survey  of  Baetem  Palet^M,  u, 

IxJS^lSSd;  R-  A.  S.  Macalister.  j&Nxco^icn^Gtt^, 

« Ho  1012  • R E.  Brimnow  and  A von  Domasjwwil^ 
DitP^iicia  Arabia,  » to1«- 

oV  i eh*  xi  • T.  Wellhnusen,  Retie  arabitehen 

STONE  MONUMENTS  (Rude).— x.  Nomen- 
clature  and  classification.  — When  monuments 


made  of  large  undressed  stone  blocks  first  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  learned,  in  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries,  it  was  assumed  that  they  were  of 
‘ Celtic,*  or  ‘ Druidic,*  ori^— an  assumption  which 
still  remains  enshrined  in  current  terminolo^. 
Even  in  scientific  ivritings  several  types  are  de- 
noted by  names  derived  from  Celtic  language. 
This  Cdtic  attribution  is,  however,  certainly 
erroneous ; such  monuments  are  found  in  parts  of 
the  world  where  no  Celts  ever  existed  ; and  evra 
in  the  Celtic  regions  of  Europe  they  are 
attributed  to  races  who  preceded  the  Celts.  The 
term  * megalithic,*  to  denote  these  structures,  was 
formally  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Congress  of 
Anthropology  and  Prehistoric  .^chspology  m 1867. 
The  monuments  may  be  classified  into  two  main 
divisions,  which  may  be  caUed  non-constructional 
and  constructional  respectively.  The  first  of  these 
contains  stones  set  on  end.  ^gly  or  in  groups,  not 
showing  any  greater  architectural  skill  than  is 
needed  to  erect  a heavy  monolith.  The  second 
contains  all  monuments  in  which  heavy  stones  are 
built  one  over  the  other  : these  often  mdicate  the 
possession  of  no  small  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  builders.  In  each  of  these  divisions  may  be 
grouped  three  classes  of  monument ; the  non-con- 
structional are  meini  hirion,  or  standing  stones, 
alignments,  and  circles ; the  constructional  are 
trilithons,  dolmens,  and  cistvaens.  There  are 
several  subordinate  types  in  each  class,  some  of 
wMch  are  noticed  below.  ... 

a.  General  description  of  the  different  kmds  of 
monuments.  — (a)  Standing  stones  (Welsh  and 
Breton  maen  hir,  mian  Kir  fAnglicized  * mento  k 
‘ long  stone,*  plur.  meini  hirion  ; Irish  galldn; 
sometimes,  but  now  comparatively  rarely,  called 
by  the  Breton  name  peitlvan  IpeHU-van,  ‘stone 

figure*]). A standing  stone  is  an  undressed  block 

of  stone  set  up  on  end— the  simplest  form  of  stone 
monument.  The  height  ranges  from  2 or  8 ft  up 
to  nearly  70,  the  hei^t  of  an  enormous  menhir  at 
Locmanaquer,  Brittany  (now  fallen).  The  shape 
also  is  very  various,  some  being  quite  irregular 
blocks,  some  being  needles,  with  round,  square, 
rectangular,  or  trapezoidal  transverse  section, 
others  being  flat  slabs  on  edge,  occasionally  with 
the  breadth  nearly  as  great  as  the  height.  To 
some  extent  this  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
stone  available  in  the  neighbourhood ; but  it  is  not 
the  least  remarkable  fact  about  rude  stone  monu- 
ments that  the  builders  often  went  far  afleld  for 
the  stones  which  they  used,  so  that  the  monument 
belongs  to  a difl’erent  formation  from  the  country 
around  it. 


*16.  p.  84. 
4 16.  p.  86. 


1 Curtiss,  p.  84 
*J6.  P.  86. 

« ; W.  R.  Smith,  Religion  qf  the  Semitetl», 

Kent.  The  Soored  City  qf  the  Bthiopiant,  London, 
«««•  durck  Ah^r^Un. 

Berlin,  1910,  P-  ^ . 

8 Barton,  Archaeology,  p.  884. 

10  Of.  Lf1iMSijii5t,^Sas  Grabdenh^  det 
Re\  Leipxik,  1907,  p.  184  and  pi.  20  ; Q.  M^pero,  AH  in  Egypt, 
Enar.  tr.,  Revr  York  and  Lontton,  W12,  P*  ^ 

UMospero,  ManuaU  qf  Egyptian  Archaeology^,  Eng.  tr., 
London,  1902,  p.  106  f. 


irouna  in. 

This  is  the  cose  with  the  Locmanaquer  menhir,  wWch,  tho^ 
it  weighs  nearly  860  tons,  must  have  been  dragged  a coMider- 
ablsalstance  before  being  set  up.  The  blue  stones  at  Stone- 
henge are  likewise  foreign  to  the  distnet.!  while  In  the  pr^ 
l^rio  period  of  which  wo  are  epeaking  a m^r  to  wentlally 
a rode  undreeeed  pillar,  the  tradition  P«^te  in  the 
form  of  Egyptian  obelisks,  or  the  colu^prUke  PomneysHUar , 
or  in  masonry  imitations  of  monolithic  pQlars  like  Trajan  s 
Column  at  Rome  or  the  Nelson  Memorial  in  Trafalgar  Square. 

(6)  Alignments.— Theses  consist  of  standing  stones 
arranged  in  straight  lines.  They  may  be  of  any 
number,  from  a single  line  of  two  stones  up  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  extraordinary  monument  at 
Camac,  Brittany.  Here  there  are  three  groups  of 
alignments,  respectively  11,  10,  and  13  in  number, 
ana  containing  when  complete  1120  stones. 

(c)  Circles. — These  consist  of  standing  stonM 
arranged  in  one  or  more  rings,  circular  or  ovaL 
Single  rings  are  by  far  the  commonest,  though 
double  rings,  more  or  less  concentric,  are  slso 
foxmd,  as  at  Avebury  in  Wiltshire.  There  is 
almost  invariably  an  additional  stone,  either 
inside  or  (far  more  commonly)  outside  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  circle. 

1 in  such  coses  It  is  sometimss  possible  that  the  stoziss  were 
ice-boms  erratics,  and  actually  found  on  the  site. 
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The  ‘ Frler’i  Heel  * et  Stonehenjj'e,  end  * Long  Meg  in  the 
groap  known  as  'Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters'  near  Penrith, 
are  good  examples.  Shlp-snaped  enclosures  {tkeppudtningar) 
are  found  in  Scandinavia  ; the  remarkable  Deerpark  monument 
in  Oo.  Sligo,  Ireland,  may  also  be  developed  from  the  plan  of  a 
ship. 

(c?)  Trilithons. — In  these  monuments  two  stones 
on  end  support  a third,  laid  horizontally  across 
their  tops,  after  the  fashion  of  the  jambs  and 
lintel  of  a doorway.  Trilithons  are  rare  as  inde- 
pendent monuments ; more  frequently  they  enter 
mto  the  composition  of  elaborate  monuments,  as 
at  Stonehenge,  and  at  the  Deerpark  in  Co.  Sligo. 
It  is  worth  passing  notice  that  the  famous  tri* 
lithons  (so-called)  of  Tripoli  are  merely  oil-presses 
of  Roman  date. 

(«)  Dolmens. — In  a dolmen  three  or  more  stones 
on  end  support  one  or  more  large  slabs  (called  the 

* cap-stones ’}  lying  horizontally  upon  their  tops, 
after  the  manner  of  a table.  From  this  analogy 
the  monument  derives  its  name  (Breton  taol-mian^ 

* stone  table  ’).  ^ The  name  cromlech  ( Breton  kroum- 
lec'ht  *■  stone  curve’)  is  to  be  avoided,  because  it  is 
not  accurately  descriptive,  and,  moreover,  the 
word  is  more  correctly  used  in  French  works  to 
denote  a quite  different  class  of  monuments, 
namely  stone  circles.  This  word  is  said  to  appear 
first  in  literature,  in  the  Welsh  Bible  of  Bishop 
Morgan  (1588)  at  Is  2”,  to  translate  ‘ caverns.* 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  dolmens : (1)  dolmens 
proper,  and  (2)  <UUss  eovtverUt.  In  the  dolmen  proper  the 
sapporting  stones  are  arranged  more  or  less  in  a square,  broad- 
oval,  or  circle,  the  two  axes  being  approximately  of  the  same 
leng^.  In  the  dUie  eouv^rte  the  supporting  stones  stand  in 
two  rows,  parallel  or  slightly  inclined  to  one  another,  and  the 
enclosed  space  is  roofed  with  a suocessioD  of  slabs  laid  across 
them.  The  length  of  this  class  of  monument  is,  therefore,  much 
greater  than  the  breadth.  The  rows  are  usually  parallel,  but 
ureland  has  a number  of  examples  of  wedge-shaped  alUes 
cowaertu  in  which  the  two  lines  expand  from  one  end.  In 
many  cases,  especially  in  dolmens  with  very  heavy  cap-stones, 
the  supporting  stones  are  absent  from  one  side,  so  that  the  capy- 
stone  rests  partiv  upon  the  ground.  A dolmen  so  constructed 
is  sometimes  called  a demi^lmen.  A composite  form  is  some- 
times seen  in  which  the  cap-stone  is  partly  supported,  not  on 
the  ground  but  on  a suboroinats  cap-stone.  A good  example 
of  this  not  very  common  type  exists  at  Treflgnaeth  near  EColy- 
head,  N.  Wales. 

(/)  Cistvaens  (Welsh  cist^aen,  ‘stone  coffer *1 
are  practically  dolmens  built  of  roughly  squared 
slabs  rather  than  of  blocks  of  stone,  fitting  more 
closely  together,  ao  that  the  chamber  within  is 
much  less  open  than  in  the  ordinary  dolmen. 
They  are  oi  a smaller  siae  than  the  average 
dolmen. 

A word  may  here  be  said  of  'rocking  stones,' which  held  a 
p^minent  place  in  the  speculations  of  the  pioneer  arcluBologista. 
^ese  are  TOuldera  so  poised  on  a narrow  part  of  their  surface 
that  a light  pressure— even  a child's  hand— can  make  them 
oeclHate,  though  a great  force  would  be  needed  to  dislodge 
them.  In  the  early  days  of  pre-historic  research  these  were 
supposed  to  be  ' Druidic  oracles.*  But  it  is  now  recognised  that 
ro^ng  stones  are  the  accidental  results  of  geolo^ctu  processes 
—Ice  transportation,  denudation,  and  the  uke — and  are  of  no 
archaological  signlfloanoe.  It  is  by  no  means  wildly  improbable 
that  stones  so  strangely  balanced  may  have  been  used  lor  the 
purpose  suggested,  but  it  is  quite  undemoostrable. 

Many  monuments  combine  the  ohuacteristics  of 
severed  types. 

Thus,  to  mention  but  a very  few  familiar  examples,  0-)  the 
great  circle  at  Oallernish,  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  has  a large 
menhir  at  the  centre,  and  is  crossed  by  a single  alignment 
running  east  and  we^.  and  by  a double  alignment  running 
north  and  south.  Ot)  Near  Bonachan,  Cantire,  Is  an  alignment 
of  three  stones  ending  in  a dolmen.  (UL)  Stonehenge,  when 
complete,  seems  to  have  consisted  of  (1)  an  earthen  mound 
enclosing  an  area  about  800  ft.  in  diameter ; (81  a circle  of  about 
80  standing  stones  with  a lintel  across  each  pair,  forming  a con- 
tinuous architrave,  about  100  ft.  in  diameter ; (8)  the  outer 
oircle  of  'blue  stones'  about  6 ft.  high ; (4)  a series  of  five 
trilithons  ranging  in  height  from  16  to  21  ft,  arranged  in  a 
horseshoe ; (6;  the  inner  circle  of  ' blue  stones ' ; (6)  the  so-called 
' altar-etone,'  a recumbent  block  In  the  middle,  about  16  ft 
long : (7)  an  avenue  running  from  the  earthen  ring  to  the 
north-ea^  with  (8)  the  * Friar'e  Heel,'  a single  stone  standing  at 
the  end.  The  beautiful  photographs  of  Stonehenge  taken  from 


1 In  strict  grammar  the  form  with  initial  d should  not  be  used 
except  after  the  Breton  definite  article.  Tool  ^eo  spelt  t&l)  is 
not  a native  Celtic  word,  but  a loan-word  from  Latin  tabula. 


a balloon  1 give  an  admirable  idea  of  ite  plan  and  present 
appearance,  (iv.)  On  the  Meayll  Hill,  Isle  of  Man,  is  a circle  of 
cists. 

3.  Method  of  erection. — The  enormous  weight  of 
some  of  the  stones  used  in  these  structures  u one 
of  the  most  surprising  facts  about  them. 

At  Mount  Browne  near  Oarlow  is  a dolmen  with  a cap-stone 
weighing  about  100  tons.  This  is  exceptional — it  is  indeed  the 
heaviest  stone  In  a dolmen  in  Europe.  But  cap-stones  of 
40-70  tons  are  not  uncommon ; and  to  erect  many  of  the  single 
standing  stones  must  have  been  a most  formidable  ta^  Tke 
stones  were  probably  transported  on  rollers  from  their  original 
sites,  by  the  united  labour  of  many  men  with  or  without  the 
help  of  animals  (cf.  the  Egyptian  representations  of  the  trans- 
portation of  colossi).  The  standing  stones,  as  well  as  the 
supporting  stones  of  dolmens,  were,  most  likely,  erected  by 
being  run  up  sloping  earth  banks  and  tilted  over  the  edge  into 
the  sockets  prepared  for  them.  In  some  excavations  made  at 
Furness,  near  Naas,  Oo.  Kildare,  a layer  of  made  earth  was 
foun^  overlying  the  natural  soU,^  round  the  foot  of  a great 
standhig  stone.  This  has  been  explained  as  the  spread-out 
material  of  the  inclined  plane  w which  the  stone  had  been 
rolled,  to  drop  it  into  position,  l^e  same  method  wm  probably 
employed,  when  the  upright  stones  of  dolmens  had  been  6xed  in 
position,  to  raise  the  cap^hone  to  its  place.* 

However  the  difficulties  of  construction  may 
have  been  overcome,  the  existence  of  these  enor- 
mous monuments  implies  a considerable  de^ee  of 
social  organization  on  the  part  of  their  builders. 
The  co-operation  of  great  numbers  of  men  was 
necessary  to  transport  and  to  deal  with  the  blocks, 
and  some  compellmg  power  must  have  existed  to 
secure  such  co-operation  — whether  the  external 
pressure  of  a despotic  chief  or  medicine-man,  or 
the  more  subtle  influence  of  loyalty  to  common 
tribal  interests.  And  in  many  cases  there  must 
have  been  the  controlling  power  of  a single  mind 
superintending  the  work — an  architect,  with  skill 
to  assure  himself  that  the  supporting  stones  were 
properly  spaced,  and  sufficiently  firm  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  cap-stone. 

4.  Pnipose. — Rude  stone  monuments  are  either 
memorial  or  religions  in  their  purpose ; but  these 
two  explanations  are  supplementary,  not  mutually 
exclusive.  For  a memorial  of  a deceased  chieftain 
is  a shrine  in  honour  of  his  ghost,  and  thus  ipso 
facto  acquires  a religious  significance. 

The  fact  that  interments  have  frequently  been 
found  at  the  foot  of  standing  stones  (as  was  the 
case  at  Furness,  mentioned  above)  shows  that  such 
are  often  gravestones.  Even  down  to  the  com- 
paratively late  date  when  writing  weis  used  by  the 
Celtic-speaking  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and 
Ireland  this  lorm  of  memorial  was  used ; for 
undressed  pillar-stones  exist  bearing  inscriptions 
in  Roman  or  Ogham  letters,  but  otherwise  not 
differing  from  the  rude  monuments  of  the  pre- 
Celtic  peoples.  How  iax  the  chieftain’s  life  was 
supposed  to  pass  into  the  standing  stone  erected 
above  his  grave  we  cannot  say.  Such  a transfer- 
ence of  som  was  certainly  regarded  as  taking  place 
in  the  case  of  a tree  planted  on  the  grave ; and 
there  is  a curious  idea  still  current  among  the 
Irish  peasantry  that  stones,  like  trees,  are  capable 
of  gro^vth.^  Thus  it  is  by  no  means  impossible 
that  the  connexion  between  the  stone  and  the 
spirit  of  the  buried  chieftain  was  much  closer  than 
a mere  relation  of  corpse  and  memorial,  and  that 
the  stone  was  really  a tangible  recipient  of  honours 
offered  to  the  departed. 

But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  many  of  the 
menhirs  were  actually  figures  of  deities.  Caesar 
describes  the  Gauls  as  worshipping  * Mercury,’  of 
whom  they  had  many  simtUacra.^  There  are, 

1 Archcsblogi<i.yol.  lx.  pt.  IL  [1907],  plates  69,  70. 

> Proceedings  Royal  Irish  Academy , voLiXxx.  sect.  0 [1912-18] 
p.  861  fl. 

* See  King  Frederic  vn.'s  paper,  'Sur  la  Oonstruotion  des 
ssJles  ditee  des  Grants,'  in  Mimoxree  de  la  soo.  rayaXe  det  .4n£i- 
guaires  du  Nord,  Copenhagen,  1850-60,  p.  1. 

* The  present  writer  has  been  shown,  by  a not  unintelligent 
fanner,  a peculiar  mark  in  the  side  of  a pUlar-stone  which  was 
explained  as  being  due  to  the  pressure  of  another  stone  while 
the  first  block  was  growing. 

a De  BeU.  GaU.  vi.  17. 
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actually,  no  images  of  gods  in  Gaul  dating  before 
the  Roman  period,  if  we  except  a few  very  rude 
representations  of  a female  divinity.^  The  prob- 
ability is  that  Caesar  was  the  spectator  of  rites 
round  a menhir,  which  he  took  for  a phallus,  and, 
with  the  jphallic  associations  of  the  Hermes  figures 
in  his  mind,  concluded  that  he  was  the  spec^tor 
of  a worship  of  Mercury.  This  probability  is  in- 
creased by  an  important  passage  in  the  7tn  cent, 
life  of  St.  Samson,  bishop  of  Dol.  Samson  was  a 
missionary  from  Britain,  and,  coming  to  Dol,  was 
witness  of  a * bacchio  * sidoration  of  a * simulacrum 
abominabile,*  which  he  proceeded  to  consecrate  by 
cutting  upon  it  the  sign  of  the  cross.*  St.  Patrick 
found  at  Magh  Slecht,  probably  somewhere  on  the 
borders  of  counties  Cavan  and  Leitrim  in  Ireland, 
the  ‘ king-idol  of  Ireland,’  whose  name  is  variously 
given  as  Cromm  Cruaich  or  Cenn  Cruaich,  with 
twelve  attendant  gods  surrounding  it;  evidently 
a stone  circle,  with  the  addition^  stone  above 
described,  is  intended.  The  saint  destroyed  it 
The  accounts  of  this  monument  and  the  adoration 
paid  to  it  are  obscure,  thanks  to  the  drastic  editing 
that  the  surviving  fragments  of  Irish  literature 
have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  the  monastic 
scribes  to  whom  we  owe  their  preservation;  but 
it  is  not  difficult  to  see  evidence  of  human  sacrifices 
and  ceremonial  mutilations  in  the  expressions  used.* 
Another  idol  of  stone,  called  Cermand  Cestach,  is 
referred  to  in  a gloss  in  the  Martyrology  qf  Oengus.* 
This  stood  close  by  the  Cathedral  of  Clogher,  Co. 
Tyrone,  and  was  in  some  way  consult^  as  an 
oracle.  A stone  alleged  to  be  tne  idol  in  question 
stands  on  the  place  indicated,  but  its  identity  with 
the  amcient  stone  is  doubtful.  A passage  in  one 
of  the  ‘Brehon  Law  Tracts’*  refening  to  the 
boundaries  between  adjacent  properties  enumerates 
among  other  forms  of  landmark  * a stone  of  adora- 
tion.’ This  indicates  another  use  for  rude  stone 
monuments;  but  landmarks  have  at  all  times 
been  under  the  protection  of  tutelary  deities,  so 
even  here  we  cannot  get  away  from  a fundamental 
religious  association  in  the  monument.  Slight 
traces  of  the  conception  of  rude  stone  monuments 
as  being,  virtually,  statues  or  embodiments  of 
supernatural  beings  (gods  or  ghosts),  survive  in 
modem  tradition — as  m the  name /car  hreagachf 
‘false  man,’  sometimes  given  to  them,  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  ScottLm  Highlands ; in  alleged 
resemblances  to  human  figures,  which  the  local 
people  sometimes  point  out,  but  which  it  requires 
the  eye  of  faith  on  the  part  of  a stranger  to  per- 
ceive ; and  in  the  crosses  often  cut  or  erected  upon 
them,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  France,  as  though  to 
drive  the  paganism  out  of  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  menhir  of  Kemuz,  Finisterre,  has  had 
a figure  of  Mercury  and  some  other  figures  sculp- 
tured upon  it  in  Roman  times.*  In  the  neighbour- 
hood or  Confolens  the  dolmen  of  Saint-Germain- 
sur-Vienne  has  been  turned  into  a chapel,  by 
substituting  moulded  Gothic  pillars  for  the  sup- 
porting stones ; and  at  Arrichm^a  in  Spain  there 
18  an  example  of  a dolmen  being  turned  into  a 
baldacchino  over  the  altar  of  a church.  These 
remarkable  cases  of  the  Cliriatianization  of  rude 
stone  monuments  will  be  found  illustrated  in 
Fergusson’s  work.’ 

The  figure  of  Cromm  Cruaich  is  said  to  have 
been  of  gold,  or  ornamented  with  gold.  No  stand- 


r niastratiODt  in  L’ Anthropologies  v.  [18M]  147  fl. 

> AS  (JBolland.)s  July,  voL  vi.  p.  ^D. 

» S«e  T?ie  Tripartite  Life  cf  SC  Patrick,  Rolls  eer.,  ucxxiz.  I., 
U.,  ed.  WhiUey  Stokes,  London,  1887,  L 90-08 ; XCel  xvi.  [1885] 
86,  108. 

4 Ed.  Stokes,  Henry  Bradshaw  Society,  xxix.,  London,  1906, 
pp.  188, 187. 

B Ancient  Laum  of  Ireland,  Dnhlin,  1806-1901,  iv.  14^  14& 
e See  iLd,  ser.  n.  vol.  xxxviL  [1879]  plates  8-8;  lUuetrated 
Archoeologiit,  U.  (1894]  10  ff. 

7 Rvde  Stone  MonumenU,  pp.  887,  888. 


ing  stones  bearing  such  ornaments  are  known — 
which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  But  a number 
are  in  existence  wMch  are  ornamented  with  cups, 
spirals,  or  concentric  circles ; and  generally  it  is 
a prominent  stone  of  a JCToup  that  is  so  decorated. 
‘Long  Meg,’  in  the  rennth  group,  is  a good 
example.^ 

A fine  series  of  standing  stones  near  Eilmartln,  Argyllshire, 
shows  a sugs^Mtive  g;roupuig : a tall  slab  ornamented  with  cune 
and  rings  on  its  western  face,  with  a small  enclosure  irameol- 
atriy  in  front  of  it  that  has  sJl  the  appearance  of  a sacrificial 
hearth,  while  two  atones  side  by  side  some  distance  to  the  east, 
and  a similar  pair  some  distance  to  the  west,  appear  to  be  the 
terminal  gateways  of  an  avenue  (possibly  once  marked  oat  with 
palisades)  having  the  ornament^  stone  in  the  middle.  The 
cups  and  rings  are  most  probably  religious  (solar?)  emblems.^ 
A very  similar  group  near  Dingle,  Oo.  Kerry^  is  known  locally 
by  the  suggestive  name  ‘the  Gates  of  Glory. 

Alimmente  are  very  probably  avenues  for  cere- 
moni^  processions,  but  these  are  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  of  all  rude  stone  monuments  to  explain. 
An  alignment  of  two  stones  generally  marks  the 
head  and  foot  of  a grave.  Circles  likewise  prob- 
ably represent  some  form  of  procession  or  danoe : 
the  cirae  of  sub-gods,  exercising  their  evolutions 
around  or  in  front  of  the  chief  god,  may  well  be 
represented  by  these  monuments.  Traditional 
practices,  such  as  the  uaying  of  ‘rounds,’  appear 
to  indicate  that  some  Kind  of  circling  procession 
was  an  important  part  of  ancient  ntual ; such 
half-humorous  survivals  as  the  convention  of  pass- 
ing wine  sun-wise  axe  reminiscences  of  the  same 
order  of  observances.  The  tradition  often  pre- 
served that  stone  circles  are  petrified  men,  who 
were  turned  into  stone  as  a punishment  for  danc- 
ing improperly,  or  on  the  Sabbath,  no  doubt  echoes 
dimly  the  original  intention  of  the  builders. 

At  Hollywood,  Oo.  Wicklow,  is  a fine  rircle  on  a field  known 
by  the  suggestive  name  of  Augbgraney  (flchadh  grHru,  ‘the 
field  of  the  sun  *) ; the  drcls  is  explained  as  the  profane  dancers, 
the  outside  stone  as  the  piper.  So  in  France  stone  circles  are 
popularly  called  let  daneet,  la  ronde  deafies,  lebaldet  damea ; 
In  Germany  Stexntam ; and  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  speaks  of 
Stonehenge  as  Chorea  Oigantum, 

A circular  enclosure  is  frequently  marked  out 
around  a dolmen  or  a barrow  oy  means  of  blocks 
of  stone  or  stone  pillars.  Good  examples  are  to 
be  seen  in  Ireland  at  the  Leac  na  b/ijian  (now 
called  the  ‘kissing  stone’)  at  Carrowmore  in  Co. 
Sligo, * and  at  N ew  Grange.  In  Denmark  enclosures 
of  this  l^d  sometimes  are  square  or  rectangular. 
In  such  cases  the  circle  is  meant  primarily  to  mark 
the  enclosure  sacred  to  the  dead,  either  to  protect 
it  from  trespass  or  to  prevent  the  ghost  from 
wandering  at  large  among  the  living.  Sometimes 
a stone  circle  haa  been  found  embedded  in  a 
tumulus,  perhaps  because  the  earth  mound  was 
raised  higner  than  had  been  the  original  intention 
of  the  builders.  Earthen  mounds,  however,  often 
take  the  place  of  the  stone  ring  in  such  cases. 

The  Semites  were  sunong  the  most  assiduous 
raisers  of  ‘pillars’  in  the  ancient  world,  and 
perhaps  it  is  among  them  that  the  subject  can  be 
most  mlly  and  instructively  studied.®  The  erection 
of  large  stones  as  memorials  is  frequently  referred 
to  in  the  OT — more  frequently  as  memorials  of 
events  than  of  individuskls.  But  in  many  such 
cases  the  explsnation  is  clearly  traditional,  as- 
sociated with  megalithic  monuments  of  which  the 
true  origin  had  been  forgotten. 

Such  WM  the  stone  circle  which  gave  ite  name  to  Gilgal  by 
the  Jordan,  explained  as  a memorial  of  the  crossing  of  the 
Israelitee  (Joe  iB)  and  obscurely  referred  to  in  Jg  $19  (‘the 
graven  Images’  in  BVm).  The  ‘pillar*  over  Rachel’s  grave 
was  explained  as  a memorial  of  the  dead  (On  8670) ; such  seem 


1 See  J.  T.  Simpson,  Archaic  SeulpturCnga  of  Chtpe,  OireUt, 
etc.,  Edinburgh,  1867,  plate  vti. 

7 See  Proc.  of  Sociely  <f  Anttqaariee  cf  Scotland,  xvL  [1881- 
82]  lU. 

8 Journal  Royal  Soe.  of  AnHquariee  of  Ireland,  6th  ser.,  viii. 

*'^^^.^S*Borlaae,  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  1. 147. 

B See  artt.  Poiiss  ann  Posts,  MassisHlH,  Sroims  (Semitic). 
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even  to  have  been  erected  dariqe  the  lifetime  of  the  owner,  %a 
In  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  8 18^^.  and  a Phcsnician  inscription 
of  one  Abd’Asar  in  Cyprus,  who  says  nM3n'  "nao?  na!i£D,  *I 
erected  a immtbhdh  [over  my  grave]  in  my  lifetime.’^  The 
* stone  of  Bohan*  (Jos  15^  seems  to  be  some  kind  of  landmark. 
But  it  is  as  sacred  stones — signs,  representations, 
or  habitations  of  deity — that  pillars  are  of  the 
most  conapicuons  importance  among  the  Semites. 
A piUar,  naso,  of  stone  (or  several  pillars)  -was  an 
essentisd  part  of  a Canaanite  high  place  and 

in  the  pre-Deuteronomic  system  an  essential  in> 
stmment  of  the  Jahweh- worship  of  the  Hebrews. 

Jacob  erected  s pUlar  at  Beth-el  (On  28^8)  ; and.  even  so  late 
as  Isaiah,  in  an  ideal  picture  of  the  extension  of  the  cult  of 
Jahweh  over  foreign  oountriea,  we  read  of  an  altar  'with  a 
pillar  at  the  border  thereof ' (19^^  On  the  other  hand,  Hoeea 

disapproves  of  the  pillar-cultus,  doubtless  on  account  of 
the  abuaes  wat  were  Inseparable  from  it.  though  It  is  straining 
the  sense  of  8^  to  consider  thst  he  rea^rds  pillars  as  prohibiteo. 
At  last  in  the  Deuteronomic  leg^Bon  (I)t  16^3)  the  erection 
of  a pillar,  as  a thing  hateful  to  Jahweh,  is  forbidden.  A pUlar 
was  erected  by  Ahab  in  Samaria  (2  K 8S)  to  the  Tyrian  BaoL 

The  alignment  discovered  at  G^zer  has  enabled 
08  to  form  a concrete  picture  of  these  groups  of 
sacred  stones. 

Dolmens  and  the  other  constructional  monu- 
ments are  more  specifically  connected  with  burial 
than  with  religion,  thougn  no  doubt  these  also 
were  centres  of  funeral  rites;  and  the  emblems 
sometimes  carved  upon  them  (especially  in  Brittany 
and  in  Scandinavia)  indicate  at  least  a secondary 
religions  purpose  attaching  to  them. 

Some  dolmens  were  covered  bv  earth,  and  thus 
became  chambered  tumuli,  with  or  without  an 
alUe  couiverte  leading  to  the  central  chamber. 
But  it  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  many  of  the 
dolmens  that  now  stand  free  of  earth  were  always 
intended  to  be  so.  An  earth  mound  resists  natural 
destructive  causes  to  a surprising  degree,  and  a 
human  destroyer  would  not  oe  likely  to  spare  the 
stone  structure  at  the  centre  if  for  any  reason  he 
took  the  trouble  of  disposing  of  the  earth.  It  is 
impossible  to  explain  what  has  happened  to  the 
earth  if  we  are  to  suppose  that  dolmens  were 
always  covered  in.  Moreover,  in  many  cases  (as 
in  the  fine  dolmen  at  Legananny,^  Co.  Down)  the 
supporting  stones  are  so  far  apart  that  they  would 
not  nold  rack  the  earth  from  running  in  under  the 
cap-stone  and  filling  the  chamber  which  the  stones 
were  presumably  intended  to  make.  In  several 
cases  the  dolmen  is  erected  on  the  summit  of  a 
tumulus  ; here  it  must  be  considered  as  a mark  or 
monument  erected  over  the  grave  ondemeath. 
This  must  also  be  true  of  the  numerous  large 
dolmens,  in  which  the  chamber  is  too  open  to 
conceal  a funeral  deposit.  Not  improbably  many 
dolmens  are  cenotai^,  erected  to  commemorate  a 
warrior  whose  body  could  not  be  found,  and  whose 
ghost  accordingly  it  was  specially  important  to 
propitiate.  Both  in  Bavaria  and  in  Ireland  ex- 
cavation has  shown  that  some  of  the  most  carefully 
built  tumuli  are  cenotaphs. 

Another  use  for  standing  stones  is  in  ratifying 
contracts.  The  ‘holed*  stones — standing  stones 
with  a perforation  through  them — must  have  been 
especially  used  for  this  purpose,  if  we  may  trust 
the  evidence  of  traditional  customs  existing  till 
quite  recently.  At  Stennis,  e.y.,  the  most  binding 
contract  was  that  between  two  persons  who  clasped 
hands  through  a hole  in  one  of  the  stones. 

Herodotus  tells  us  that  *the  Arabians  observe  pledges  oa 
religionsly  os  any  people  : and  they  make  them  os  f^ows. 
When  any  wish  to  plight  their  faith,  a third  person  standing 
between  them  mokes  a out  with  a sharp  stone  in  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  near  the  longest  fingers,  of  the  two  contracting  parties 
and  then  taking  from  the  <Soak  of  each  a wool-floc^  he  smears 
seven  stones  mng  between  them  with  the  blood,  and  doing  so 
he  colls  upon  Dionysus  and  Urania.’  > 

Holes  are  found  in  the  stones  of  some  dolmens, 
especially  in  India,  but  they  are  not  uncommon 

1 CIS,  46. 

9 Borlose,  Dolmens  of  Ireland,  L 282.  » lit  8. 


nearer  home,  as  in  Cornwall,  Brittany,  etc.  Prob- 
ably the  holes  in  dolmens  are  intended  to  allow 
egress  to  the  ghost,  or  else  for  the  deposit  of 
onerings  at  the  tomb. 

Solomon  Beinooh,  in  on  interesting  article  entitled  'Les 
Monunaents  de  pierra  brute  dans  Is  langage  et  les  croyances 
popuIalreB,*^  has  collected  a number  of  names  applied  to  stone 
monuments,  which  appear  to  enshrine  vague  recollections  of 
their  former  imrpose.  Such  names  as  pierres  du  soleil,  Sonnen- 
steins,  suggest  sun-worship ; pierrs  du  serment,  du  feu,  de  la 
vales,  refer  to  oath-taking,  fire  ceremonials,  or  religious  dances. 
Pierres  du  sabbat  speaks  of  the  Ohristianiaation  of  a district, 
after  which  the  pagan  monument  would  seem  to  the  converts 
a resort  of  demons.  Of  a different  order  ore  names  like  ' Long 
Meg  and  her  Daughters,*  * the  Maidens  of  Lonyon,*  pierre  de  la 
jttriiee,  which  refer  to  family  or  assembly  groups.  Other  names 
refer  to  ancient  gods  or  fabulous  beings,  uke  ^Waylond  Smith’s 
cave*  in  Berkshire,  or  the  numerous  French  structures  called 
after  the  giant  Oaigantua.  Others  are  called  i^r  dwarfs, 
sorcerers,  mothers  (^tbe  groups  of  Gaulish  and  Germanic 
deities  called  matres),  the  devil ; such  heroes  as  King  Arthur 
in  England  and  Dlarmait  (with  his  lover  Qniinne)  in  Ireland ; 
the  Druids ; and  historical  persons  liks  Oasar,  or  certain  saints. 
Other  names  such  os  ' Druids’  altars,'  and  the  like,  are  local 
attempts  made  to  explain  them.  In  many  coses  rude  stone 
monuments  are  the  subject  of  superstitious  proctioea  whU^ 
have  evidently  a long  ancestry  behind  them,  designed  to  secure 
offspring,  to  cure  diseases,  to  bring  down  curses  on  on  enemy, 
to  ratiiy  contracts,  etc.  To  others  manifestations  of  life, 
toU^g,  bowing  at  the  Angelas,  returning  to  their  place  If 
remov^  etc.,  are  ascribed.  These  will  all  be  foimd  anidyzed 
in  Belnach’s  paper.  The  oonolusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that 
the  folk-lore  of  rude  stone  monuments  is  entirely  pagan,  and 
that,  even  when  the  Virgin,  sointa,  the  devil,  and  other  concep- 
tions due  to  Ohristion  teaching  are  associated  with  them,  these 
are  merely  secondary  and  have  been  subetituted  for  beings  of 
the  earlier  faiths. 

5.  Geographical  distribution. — The  geographical 
distribution  of  rude  stone  monuments  extends, 
in  the  continental  mass  of  the  Old  World,  from 
the  extreme  west  of  Europe  to  the  extreme  east 
of  Asia,  and  from  Scandinavia  to  Central  Africa ; 
but  the  area  over  which  they  are  found  is  not 
continuous.  In  spite  of  centuries  of  destruction, 
rude  stone  monuments  of  evexy  type  abound  in 
the  British  and  Irish  Islands,  ana  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  structures  in  Europe  are  found  there. 

In  Ireland  neoriy  1000  dolmens  have  been  recorded.  In 
France  they  are  also  common — some  4000  dolmens  are  recorded 
as  existing  there.  The  peninsula  of  Brittany  is  especially  rich  In 
rude  stone  monuments  of  all  kinds.  The  peninsula  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  oontoina  some  magnificent  examples  of  dolmens,  but 
circles  seem  to  be  leee  common  there  than  in  the  other  oountriea 
named  above.  In  ooutrost  to  this  comparative  wealth  in  Spain 
rude  stone  etmetures  are  praotically  unknown  in  Italy  (except 
at  Otranto,  in  the  'heel^  of  the  peninsula)  and  in  Greece 
(except  in  one  example  in  the  nortn-eost  of  the  Morea).  In 
Northern  and  Oentrol  Europe  they  ooour  in  Belgium,  Holland 

S3  the  province  of  DrentheX  ana  in  Oldenburg,  Brunswick, 
ecklenborg — ae.  in  the  northern  plain  of  Germany.  They 
ore  common  in  Denmark  and  the  Danish  Islands,  and  also  in 
S.  Sweden.  In  Central  E^irope  they  are  rare : a dolmen  is 
reported  at  Ohomblandes,  Canton  de  Vaud.3  The  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean— the  Balearic  Islands,  Corsica,  Sardinia, 
Malta,  and  Goro— possess  many  structures  of  this  kind,  in 
remarkable  oontrast  to  the  barrenness  of  the  adjacent  mainland. 
They  ore  found  in  S.  Bussia,  in  the  Caucasus,  and  also  in 
Bul^rio.  Oroaslng  to  Africa,  we  find  dolmens  and  oiroles 
abundant  in  the  oountriea  north  of  the  Sahara,  bordering  on 
the  Mediterranean.  South  of  the  Sahara  no  dolmens  exist, 
but  oiroles  have  been  found  in  Gambia,  and  groups  of  standing 
stones  in  Nigeria  and  the  Sudan.  In  Asia  Palgtave  describes 
a circle  wbiem  be  has  seen  in  Arabia,  and  Doughty  describee 
an  aligniment  of  stones ; Western  Palestine  has  3delded  a few 
dolmens,  but  Eastern  Palestine  has  large  numbers.  There  is 
then  a np  till  we  oome  to  India,  parts  of  which  (especially 
the  west  coast)  abound  with  dolmens  and  circles.  In  China 
they  appear  to  be  abeent ; but  dolmens  ore  frequent  in  Korea 
and  Japan* 

This  wide  area,  and  the  many  gaps  which  it 
presents,  make  it  impossible  to  accept  the  view  that 
the  rude  stone  monuments,  wherever  found,  are 
to  be  assigned  to  a single  race  of  dolmen-builders, 
aud  are  to  be  taken  as  monuments  of  their  wandei'- 
ings.  Given  the  large  deposit  of  time  on  which 
we  can  draw,  the  theory  that  the  trade  and  inter- 
course of  the  Stone  and  early  Bronze  Ages  carried 
the  knowledge  of  new  relimons  and  new  arts  from 
one  people  to  another  mc^es  much  less  demand 
on  our  powers  of  credulity  than  that  of  one  all- 
1 BA  m.  XXX.  [1898]  196. 

* DAnthropoloffie,  xii.  [1901]  276. 

* For  referencss  tee  the  Literature. 
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peryading  race,  which  manipulated  and  worshipped 
large  blocks  of  stone,  permeating  the  local  races 
nauve  to  the  different  countriw  where  these 
monuments  are  found,  and  existing  side  by  side 
with  them.  Indeed,  the  theory  of  independent 
origin  among  different  ^ople  and  in  oifferent 
places  is  not  more  incredible.  The  present  author 
IS  bound  to  admit,  in  spite  of  the  many  writings 
sustaining  a contrary  thesis,  that  he  can  see  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  spirals  decorating 
a Maon  chieftoin’s  lace  and  the  spirals  in  the 
chamber  at  New  Grange  have  h^  ancestries 
totally  independent  of  each  other,  both  being 
directly  derived  from  natural  forms  (vine- tendrils 
or  the  like)  observed  independently  in  the  geo- 
graphical areas  to  which  they  severally  belong. 
bTor  can  he  see  any  difficulty  in  supposing  that 
people  in  Peshawar  and  people  in  Spam  snould 
nave  hit  independently  on  the  same  solution  of  the 
problem  of  how  to  bury  their  dead  out  of  their 
sight,  and  how  to  commemorate  and  honour 
them. 

6.  Chronology. — ^The  dolmens  of  Japan  have 
to  be  treated  separately  in  considering  the  chrono- 
logy of  rude  stone  monuments.  These  are  com- 
paratively late,  being  in  many  cases  recognized 
as  the  tombs  of  emperors  of  known  date.  Gkiwland, 
the  leading  authority  on  the  subject,  dates  the 
Japanese  dolmens  from  200  B.C.  to  a.d.  500  or  600. 
Certain  Russian  monuments  built  of  large  stones, 
being  furnished  with  grave-goods  of  the  ^ late 
Bronze  or  early  Iron  Ages,  are  also  comparatively 
recent.  Apart  from  these  groups,  however,  the 
origin  of  these  monuments  mtut  be  put  back  to  a 
penod  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 

The  date  of  such  monuments  as  these  can  be 
determined  (a)  from  objects  to  which  a date  can 
be  assigned  found  in  association  with  them,  and 
(6)  from  ornamentation  sculptured  upon  them. 
Much  time  and  ingenuity  has  be^  wasted  in 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  chronological  problems 
by  astronomical  calculation,  but  too  many  arbitrary 
assumptions  have  to  be  made,  and  the  results 
obtained  carry  no  conviction. 

Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  (i.)  that  a sin^e 
standing  stone  may  belong  to  any  age,  trom  the 
Stone  Age  to  the  period  of  early  Chris^nity, 
and  that,  unless  datable  objects  be  found  in  close 
coimexion  with  any  individual  example,  or  unless 
it  bears  some  datable  inscription  or  ornament,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  when  it  was  erected  ; (iL)  that 
dolmens,  on  the  whole,  belong  to  the  period  of 
transition  from  the  Stone  to  the  Bronze  Age ; (iii.) 
that,  to  judge  from  the  ornament  sculptured  on 
some  examples,  stone  circles  belong,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Bronze  Age,  though  some 
may  belong  to  the  end  of  the  Stone  Age.  ^ That 
stone  implements  were  exclusively  found  in  the 
excavation  of  Stonehenge  does  not  vitiate  this 
result;  for  stone  implements  would  naturally  be 
used  instead  of  the  comparatively  soft  and  valuable 
bronze  for  such  rough  and  coarse  work  as  the 
quarrying  and  trimming  of  blocks  of  stone. 

LiTBBjiTinui. — L QstTBRAL. — G.  de  Boostetten,  Suai  iwr  U$ 
AolrrwM,  Geneva,  1866 : J.  Fergnsson,  Storu  MonwM^ 
in  AU  dcuntriM,  London,  1872  (stlU  useful  as  a topographic^ 
^de,  with  numerous  cuts,  but  written  to  sust^  an  Inad- 
missible bypotheels  of  their  recent  origin^ ; S.  Relnach, 
•Terminologie  des  monuments  m^gsJithiques,*;^,  ser.  ni.  vol. 

[18931  p.  84 ; Lord  Avebury,  J*rehiitcric  JHrnesJ,  LondoUj 
1918 ; T.  & Peet,  Bough  Stone  Monuments  and  their 
(Harper's  Library  of  Livlr^  Thought),  do.  18^ » 

Smifix.  * The  Evolution  of  the  Rock-cut  Tomb  and  the  Dolmen, 
In  Sstaye  and  Studies  presented  to  William  Bikeway,  Cam- 
bridge, 1918,  pp.  493-648  (with  good  bibllofftaphy). 

County  HistSes,  and  the  Reports  B^gl^  and  Weto 

Roval  Commission  on  Ancient  and  Historical  Monument®  On 
couwe  of  publication) ; W.  J.  Harr^on,  * A BibUogmpby  of  the 
Great  Stone  Monuments  of 

Hist  Magazine,  voL  xxxii.  p.  1 (Dec.  1901) ; B.  C.  A-  Windlc, 
VOL.  XI. — $6 


Bemains  qf  the  Prehistorie  Age  in  Sngland,  London.  1904. 
ScoTLAim.— The  Reports  of  the  Scottish  Royal  Oommisaion  on 
Andent  and  Histodoal  Monuments  (in  course  of  publication) ; 
F.  R-  Coles,  Papers  on  Scottish  Stone  Circles  in  the  Proceed' 
ings  qf  the  Society  qf  Antiquaries  qf  Scotland^  vols.  xxxiv.-xlv. 
[Edinburgh,  1900-11].  lULaMi). — W.  C.  Borlase,  The  Dolmens 
qf  Ireland,  8 vols.,  London,  1897 ; W.  G.  Wood-Martin,  Rude 
Stone  Monuments  qf  Ireland,  Dublin,  1888.  FRaKaB.~E. 
Cartaiihac,  La  France prlhistorigue,  Paris,  1889 ; A.  Bertrand, 

* Lee  Monuments  primitifs  de  la  ^lile,’  in  Arehiologie  eeltique 
et  gauloiae,  do.  1889;  J.  Ddchelette,  Manuel  dfarehiologie 
prihistorique,  oeltique  et  gaUo'Tomaine,  do.  1908-14,  L (contains 
many  valuable  bioUographical  references).  Gixmaxt.  — E. 
Krause  and  O.  Schoteosack,  ‘Die  megalithlachen  Gr&ber 
(Steinkammergriber)  Deatscblands,'  ZB  xxv.  [1883)  105 ; 
E.  Grabowsl^,  *Die  Ldbbensteine  bei  Helmstedt,'  Beitr.  zur 
Anthrop.  Braunsehteeigs,  Brunswick,  1898.  Hollajo). — L.  de 
Lsdgue,  ‘Lee  Monuments  m^g^thiques  de  la  province  de 
Drenthe  (Pays-bas),*  L’Anthropologie,  z.  [1899]  1, 179.  Bsloiox. 
— A de  Loe,  ‘ Etude  sur  les  m^alithes  . . . sur  le  territoire 
de  la  Belgique  actual,'  Fid&ration  Hist,  et  Arch,  de  Belgique, 
Brussels,  1888  SoaimiKavxA  ainD  Djenmark. — O.  Montelins, 

* Sur  les  Tombeaux  et  la  topographie  de  la  SiiMe  pendant 
I'ige  dela  pierre,'  Congrhs  d‘areMotogye  prihistorique,  Stockholm, 
1874,  p.  152,  and  Lee  Temps  prehistoriques  en  Sulde,  tr.  S. 
Rdziach.  Paris,  1895.  Eng.  tr.  F.  H.  Woods,  London,  1888; 
N.  H.  Sj5borg,  Samhngarjiir  Nordens  Fom&lskare,  Stockholm, 
1822.  Sranr  and  Poetcoai,. — Papers  by  different  authors  in 
various  volumes  of  Portugalia  and  0 ArehedMO  portugvds', 
E.  Csirtailhac,  Les  Ages  prihietoriques  de  I'Sspagne  et  du 

XT. — G.  Nicolucchi,  Brevi  note  srH 


Portugal,  Paris,  1888  Italt.- 
monumenti  megalitid  . . . di  Terra  dPOtranto,  Naples,  1898. 
Balsarjo  IsLAirse. — L.  C.  Watelin, ' Contribution  k l’4tude  des 
monuments  primitifs  des  lies  Bald^es,’  itd  rv.  xiv.  [1909]  333 ; 
B.  Cartaiihac,  Monuments  nrimit^s  des  lies  BaUares, 
Toulouse,  1892.  Maita.— A Mayr,  iHe  vorgesehiehtl.  Denk- 
mdler  von  Malta,  Munich,  1901,  Die  Insel  McUta  Altertum, 
do.  1909;  A.  A.  Caruana,  Report  on  the  Phoeniexan  and 
Roman  Antiquities  in  the  Qrouvof  the  Islands  of  Malta, 
Malta,  1882.  SAanixiA. — L.  C.  Watelin,  ‘ Lee  Nuraghes  de 
Sardatgne,'  BA  iv.  xviL  [1911]  6 ; B.  Ardu-Onnis,  ‘ La  Sardelgna 
prehistorica,'  Atti  d.  societA  Bomana  di  Anthrop.,  1898,  l908 
BnnoARiA.— H.  and  K.  Skorpil,  Pametniei  iz  Bulgartko 
('Memorials  of  Bulgaria *),  Sofia,  1888  (illustrated  review  and 
analysis  in  MittheUungen  der  anthrop.  Qesellsehaft  in  Wien, 
xviii.  [1888-89]  286)t  Bubsla.— Joseph  de  Bay^  Au  Nord  de  la 
ohalne  du  Cauaaee,  Paris,  1899,  and  ‘ FouUles  dfe  Kourganes  au 
Kouban,'  Mim.  de  la  soe.  not.  dee  antiq.  de  France,  liz.  43 ; 
E.  Chantre,  Beeherehes  anthropdogiquee  dans  le  Caucase, 
Paris,  1885-87,  L ^ ^ . 

(2)  Asia,— Stria  mstd  PAXiUTm. — G.  Schumacher,  Across 
the  Jordan,  London,  1886 ; D.  Mackenzie,  ‘The  Megalithic 
Monuments  of  Babbath  Ammon  at  Aznm&n,'  in  PBF Annual, 
L [19111 L Arabia.— W.  G.  Palgrave,  Personal  Narrative  qf 
a Year*s  Journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arahiofl, 
London,  1868,  ch.  v. : C.  M.  Doughty,  Aratna  Deserta, 
Oambridgs.  1888,  L 284,  iL  244,  804.  TRABaGAtroASiA  and  Bossiah 
Armbkia.— E.  Kdsler,  *Neue  Aosgrabungen  ...  in  Trans- 
kaukasien,’  ZB  xzx.  [1898]  416 ; J.  de  Morgan,  ‘ Note  sur  les 
N4cropolee  prehistoriques  de  l'Arm6nie  russe/  RA  in.  zvl  [1890] 
176.  firoiA.— H,  H.  Wilson,  Ariana  Antigua.  London,  1841 ; 
W.  Ross  King.  The  Aboriginal  Tribes  qf  the  NUgiri  Hills,  do. 
1870,  p.  22 f.;  Walter  ElUot,  ‘On  some  Andent  Sej^ulchral 


In  Southern  India,*  Prehietorie  Congress, 

Meeting,  1868,  p.  240 ; J.  D.  Hooker,  Himalayan  Journals, 
London,  1864,  U.  819-821 ; H.  H.  Goodwin-Austen,  * On  the 
Stone  Monuments  of  the  Khisl  HBl  Tribes  ’ JAI  1.  [1872)  122, 

* On  the  Rude  Stone  Monumente  of  Ortain  Naga  Tribes,’  tb.  Iv. 
[1875]  144.  ‘Further  Notes  on  the  Rude  Stone  Monuments  of 
toe  Khfisi  Hm  Tribes,’  ib.  v.  [18761 87.  Korba.— W.  Gowland, 
‘Notes  on  the  Dolmens  ...  of  Korea,’  JAI  zxiv.  [18951816; 
E Baelz,  ‘ Dolmen  und  alte  Kfinlgsgr&ber  in  Korea,’  ZB  xUL 
[19101776.  Japan.— W.  Gowland,  *^The  Burial  Mounds  and 
Dolmens  of  the  early  Emperors  of  Japan,*  JAI  xxxviL  [1910]  10, 
Md  ‘ The  Dolmens  of  Japkn,’  Arohceologia,  Iv.  [1897]  489. 

(8)  A/Viocu— AiiexRiA.— L,  Lcvistre,  ‘Sur  quelques  Stations 
doimdniques  dsl’Algdrie,’  Anthropos,  iL  [1907]  185  ; A.  Lissauer . 

* Archaologisohe  nnd  anthropologische  Studien  liber  die 
Eabvlen,*  ZB  xl.  [1908]  60L  Tdnts.— Carton,  *Tunide,  l« 


dnl  ^ . 

no.  98 ; Duchemin,  ‘ MigaUthes  de  la  Gamble,'  I/Anthropologie, 

W.  J.  Perry.  Megalithic  Culture  qf  Indo- 
nsWk  Manchester,  1918.  N*w  CaIiBdonxa.— Archambault, 
‘Les  Mtealithes  ntocalMonlens,’  L'Anthropologie,  xii.  [19011 
267.  xilL  [1902]  689.  Tonga.  — A Bsistian,  ^ Das  Entdeol^ 
unwhlir  im  Neu-Seeland  und  die  Dolmen  von  Tonga,’  ZB 
xxd.  [1894]  168 ; W.  Mariner,  An  Account  qf  the  Natives  of 
the  Tonga  IsLamds,  London,  1817,  L 163  (description  of 
chieftains’  burlal-plaoes).  . ^ 

(6)  America.— Mounds  take  the  place  of  stone  monuuwnts 
in  America.  For  a rude  circle  In  Peru  see  E.  G.  Squlv,  Peru  : 
Ineidente  qf  Travel  and  Exploration  in  the  Land  qf  the  Incae. 
London,  1877,  p.  888.  For  the  mounds  sm  E.  G.  Sqid^  and 
E.  H.  Davis,  Andent  Monuments  of  the  Mxssustppx 
(voL  L of  the  ‘Smithsonian  Oontributionn  to  Knowledge'), 
Washington,  1848.  R.  Al.  S.  MaCALISTER. 
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STORM,  STORM-GODS 


STONING.— See  Crimes  and  Punishments 
(Jewish),  Adultery  (Jewish),  (Muslim). 

STORM,  STORM-GODS.— I.  Introduction. 
— ^The  gods  of  cataclysms  naturally  held  the  first 
rank  in  the  ‘magic-religions*  of  the  earliest  types 
of  human  society.  Some  of  them  gradually  became 
connected  with  the  gods  of  abysses  and  especially 
with  those  of  the  earth  and  its  depths.  Others 
went  to  swell  the  army  of  the  demons  of  darkness 
and  of  evil.  The  gods  of  hurricanes  and  tempests 
followed  the  same  process,  though  more  slowly. 

They  are  the  msmifest  product  of  naturism  and 
personification ; speculations  on  the  composition 
and  structure  of  ^e  sky  ^ deny  them  anv  rdle  in 
the  upper  world ; it  is  only  by  accident  that  they 
are  sometimes  connected  with  the  activity,  but  not 
the  personality,  of  the  sky-god.  By  the  same 
reasoning  primitive  man  (or  at  any  rate  present- 
day  uncivilized  man)  did  not  place  the  storm-gods 
on  the  physical  plane  inhabited  by  the  gods  of  the 
air,*  al£hough  sometimes,  as  the  result  of  time  and 
the  confusion  of  myths,  the  maleficent  storm-gods 
seem  to  become  intermingled  with  the  hierarchies 
of  the  air-gods.  The  general  principle  is  that  the 
storm-gods  are  personalities  essentially  distinct 
from  the  air-gods  and  having  no  logical  connexion 
with  them. 

One  of  the  clearest  results  of  this  is  the  frequent 
opposition  between  the  air-gods,  regarded  as  the 
regular  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficent  rulers  of  such- 
and-such  a quarter  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
storm-gods,  naturally  assimilated  to  maleficent 
princi^es.  Another  feature  that  separates  the 
storm-gods  from  the  air-gods  is  still  more  remark- 
able. As  is  shown  in  art.  Air  AND  Gk>DS  of  the 
Air,  the  air-gods  usually  dwell  in  the  aeriad 
regions.  The  search  for  the  principle  of  causality, 
the  observation  of  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and,  lastly,  animism  have  on  the  contrary  almost 
everywhere  connected  the  storm-gods  with  the 
terrestrial  plane,  solid  or  liquid.  Sometimes  they 
are  localized,  and  have  as  their  habitat  the  summit 
or  the  peak  of  some  high  mountain,  from  which 
they  are  supposed  to  dart  forth  to  cause  their 
ravages ; sometimes  they  are  imagined  eis  hidden 
in  a grotto  or  cavern,  or  as  wandering  through  the 
labyrinths  of  valleys  and  ravines,  or  ready  to  leap 
from  the  neck  of  a mountain  or  a pass  or  to  spring 
from  a nrecmice ; or,  again,  they  aie  the  formid- 
able go^  or  the  desert  who  hide  in  great  whirl- 
winds of  sand,  advancing  in  columns.  Among 
peoples  inhabiting  the  shores  of  large  lakes  or 
inland  seas  or  the  sea-coast  the  storm-gods  seldom 
dwell  at  the  bottom  of  those  deep  waters;  they 
practically  always  leap  from  a cape,  a point,  or  an 
isolated  rock,  to  accomplish  their  work  of  destruc- 
tion. At  other  times  they  come  from  a mysterious 
island,  an  islet  remarkable  for  its  strange  shape,  or 
a sea-grotto  feared  by  fishermen ; sometimes  (more 
rarel;p  they  are  known  to  have  their  palace  at  the 
bottom  of  one  of  those  gulfs,  bays,  or  lagoons  that 
are  subject  to  sudden  crashes  of  tempest.  Their 
attack,  both  by  sea  and  by  land,  is  swift  and 
unexpected ; the  poetry  of  Chaldsso  - Assyrian 
cosmogony  describing  their  tumultuous  outbursts 
calls  them  ‘ wild  horses  bom  in  the  mountain.* 

3.  Diffusion. — In  what  regions  do  we  find  those 
gods!  From  the  naturist  point  of  view  this 
question  becomes  theoretically  a question  of 
meteorological  geography  and  practically  a ques- 
tion of  making  an  attract  of  the  evidence  of 
ethnological  geography.  In  Asia  we  find  storm- 
gods  in  the  labyrinths  of  passes  of  the  Tibetan 
gproup,  the  formidable  solitudes  of  the  high 
summits  of  the  Him&layas,  the  frozen  tracks  of  the 

^ Sm  art.  Skt,  Skt-Oods. 

* Sm  art.  Ara  am)  Qooe  or  tub 


desert  of  Gobi;  in  Africa,  in  the  mountainous 
^oup  of  the  Cameroons,  those  of  Ruwenzori  and 
Kilima-njaro,  the  headlands  of  Lake  Victoria- 
Nyanza  and  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  the  desert 
wastes  of  the  Kalahari ; in  America,  in  the  great 
passes  and  summits  of  the  Andes,  the  islands  of 
Lake  Titicaca,  and  the  volcanic  peaks  or  the 
sierras  of  Mexico.  Maritime  renons  also  have 
their  series  of  storm-gods : in  the  first  rank  natur- 
ally come  the  desolate  countries  of  polar  tempests, 
the  ice-peaks  of  the  ‘ gods  of  terror^  in  Greerdand, 
those  of  the  Eskimo  regions,  the  frozen  Arctic 
Ocean  and  Lapland  with  their  ‘tempest  spirits,* 
and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Europe ; in  Africa  it  is 
mainly  the  more  exposed  west  coasts ; in  the  vast 
expanses  of  the  Pacific  two  favourite  regions  are 
prominent  at  the  two  extremities:  in  the  north 
between  Japan  and  the  Siberian  coast,  and  particu- 
larly at  the  southern  extremity  of  America  towards 
Patagonia,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  the  Magellan 
Strait ; in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  wherever  typhoon 
holds  sway,  we  find  islands,  gulfs,  and  rocks  mark- 
ing the  sites  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  storm-gods ; 
lastly,  in  the  southern  seas  (Polynesia  and  Micro- 
nesia) cosmogonic  mytholo^  confirms  the  pre- 
sumptions of  geograpny  by  describing  the  eternal 
struggle  of  the  gods  of  order,  the  allies  of  man, 
with  &ie  turbulent  and  destructive  storm-gods. 

Of  course  the  parallelism  between  geography 
and  mythology  is  not  constant  nowadays.  Civiliza- 
tion fifst  of  all  consimed  a large  number  of  the 
early  storm-gods  to  the  realm  cn  allegory  or  dis- 
solved them  in  syncretism.  Then  ^ey  passed 
away  along  with  tne  oldest  established  polytheism, 
with  which  the  advance  of  human  speculation  had 
connected  them.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Chaldsean  storm-god,  the  Egyptian  Set,  the  sons 
of  the  Mediterranean  iEolus,  and  the  pre-historic 
storm-^od  who  to  the  first  sailors  of  our  races 
personified  the  north  wind  (Boreas),  the  tramontane 
wind,  and  the  tempest  wind  of  the  west  Brittany 
coast.  Traces  of  them  recur  in  stories  and  through- 
out the  deformations  of  classical  folklore  and 
mythology,  and  clearly  enough  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  the  theoretically  presupposed  con- 
nexion between  physical  geogra^y  ana  religion  ; 
clearly  enough  too  to  show  the  connexion  between 
their  scattered  traits  and  those  of  the  storm-gods 
of  the  savage  races  of  the  present  day,  and  to 
convince  us  tnat  the  work,  characteristics,  nature, 
and  rdle  of  the  storm-gods  were  uniformly  identical 
in  the  first  ages  of  all  the  religious  groups. 

The  result  is  that  the  area  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
storm-gods  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
air-gods.  Not  only  is  there  nothing  resembling 
the  universality  of  the  presence  of  the  sky-god, 
but  there  are  even  commete  religious  zones 
which  the  storm-god  is  aosent. 

^ R61e.  — The  material  characteristics  and 
effete  of  the  storm  had  the  logical  consequence  of 
forcing  the  storm-gods  into  the  army  of  evil, 
wherever  men  had  arrived  at  the  stage  of 
engaging  the  rudiments  of  dualistic  classification 
from  the  apparently  chaotic  collision  of  the  forces 
and  beings  of  nature.  Myth  afterwards  attempted 
to  vindicate  this  classification.  And,  since  by 
reason  of  their  accidental  chsuracter  the  harmful 
sustivities  of  the  storm-gods  fitted  them  only  for  a 
subordinate  rdle  in  the  great  struggle,  some  of  the 
myths  aimed  at  explaining  the  times  and  circum- 
stances of  their  appearances ; and  thus  we  see 
them  figuring  in  the  cosmogonic  cycle.  Since 
cosmogony  is  the  putting  in  order  and  the 
‘ stabiiizauon  * of  the  evil  or  mcoherent  energies  of 
chaos,  the  rdle  of  the  storm-gods,  who  are  always 
the  agents  of  confusion  and  destruction,  necessarily 
places  them  among  the  conquered  powers  (6.y.,  in 
Chaldsca).  It  is  true  that  the  duuistic  struggle 
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persists  in  the  majority  of  dualisms  in  order  to 
explain  the  constant  reappearance  of  evil,  but  in 
these  also  the  storm-gods  are  always  conquered  in 
the  end.  They  often  call  to  their  aid  legions  of 
malevolent  phantoms  and  evil  spirits  who  wander 
by  night  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  China, 
Korea).  But  this  very  alliance  results  in  their 
gradu^ljr  losing  their  personality  and  becoming 
merged  m the  huge  army  of  secondary  spirits  in 
the  service  of  the  great  maleficent  deities. 

Such  were  in  primitive  times  the  seven  sons  of  Bel,  the 
OhalcUeen  chiefs  of  the  Annunaki,  or  Annunas,  of  the  earth  (here 
anin  we  see  the  storm-gods  connected  with  the  terrestrial 
plane).  They  had  ‘grown  up  in  the  depth  of  the  abyss' ; they 
were  * the  squall  of  ^nd  which  runs  swiftly,*  and  the  seventh 
one  of  them  was  ‘ the  frightful  whirlwind  ^ich  smashes  every- 
thing.* 

Thus  their  human  cult  is  very  much  reduced : 
they  have  neither  sanctuaries  nor  priests ; but 
here  and  there  they  have  persons  affiliated  with 
them  who  control  tnem  by  magical  power  and  who 
can  make  them  come  and  let  loose  their  evil  forces 
{e.g,,  in  Polynesia). 

4.  Cult. — The  nearest  approach  to  a cult  of  the 
storm-gods  is  amone  certam  fishing  peoples  (in  the 
Pacific — s.p.,  Saghftlien  Island,  etc.),  vmo  use  pro- 
pitiatory means  to  conciliate  them  when  setting 
out  on  an  expedition.  But^  though  the  Ainus 
may  invoke  or  flatter  Shi-Asha  by  offerings,  the 
opposite  process,  viz.  protection  by  the  aid  of  a 
more  powerful  good  spirit,  seems  to  be  the  more 
frequent  proceeding.  The  ancient  Chaldman  poems 
say  of  them : * they  listen  neither  to  prayer  nor  to 
supplication.* 

lo  exccptloiuJ  cases  the  storm-deity  may  not  have  a uniformly 
wicked  cnaracter.  Besidea  the  very  dangerous  spirits  of  the 
ioebern  and  the  soours^  which  they  let  loose  by  hurricanes, 
the  Eskimos  attribute  v>  Amaknagsak  (or  Sedna),  mother  of 
the  tempests,  an  old  woman  who  lives  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
the  power  of  procuring  food  for  them.  Oaaes  of  this  kind  (of 
which  there  are  about  half-a-ecore  well  authenticated)  proceed 
as  a role  from  local  observation  of  the  consequences  of  a great 
storm,  which  are  sometimes  helpful  to  man.  The  Bretons  of 
Be  de  Seln  attributed  a beneficent  character  to  the  tempests  of 
the  south-west,  because  they  brought  shipwrecks  to  the  coast. 

In  exceptional  oases  also  the  storm-god  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  army  of  the  sky-god.  Thus  among  the  Andamans  the 
tempest  Is  the  result  of  the  win  of  the  famous  Puluga.  Such  a 
fact  tends  to  Imply  the  evil  character  of  the  sky-g<^,  and  con- 
sequently is  of  great  theoretioal  importance.  On  examination 
it  appears  that  the  confusion  is  caused  by  the  presenoe  in  the 
tempests  of  those  regions  of  a great  numoer  of  meteorological 
phenomena,  such  as  lightning,  thunder,  etc.,  whose  manage- 
ment belongs  by  definiflon  to  the  supreme  god  or  the  sky-god. 
In  such  oases  the  stormHoses  its  personality ; it  becomes  a mani- 
festation of  the  sky-god  and  is  interpreted  as  a punishment  or 
revenge  of  the  offended  sky-god. 

The  same  kind  of  mixture  by  confusion  of  myths  or  linking  of 
exterior  cbaraoterlstios  expliuns  why  certain  peoples,  such  as 
those  of  Quiana  or  of  BrazU  (e.g.,  the  Botocudoe)  connect  the 
storm-gods  with  the  stellar  deities  or  with  the  moon. 

5.  Representations. — The  fetishistio  representa- 
tions of  the  storm-gods  have  so  far  received  little 
study.  Nevertheless  they  exist  in  large  numbers 
in  all  the  religious  groups  that  have  storm-gods 
and  mainly  in  the  groups  in  which  fishing  is  the 
chief  means  of  subsistence.  These  fetisnes  are 
inspired  bj  the  usual  principles — supposed  affini- 
ties, allusions  to  mythical  episodes,  attraxstion  or 
repulsion  (the  same  reasoning  as  for  fetishes  of 
diseases),  amalgams  of  magical  substances,  etc. 
Some  good  specimens  may  be  mentioned  among  the 
Ainus,  and  among  the  races  of  Pol^esia,  hOoro- 
nesia,  New  Guinea  (e.^,  in  the  GazeUe  Peninsula), 
Vuatiun  Island,  etc.  Representations  of  an  idolat- 
rous but  aniconic  type  have  been  studied  stUI  leas. 
As  is  the  rule  in  naturism,  they  are  inspired  at  the 
outset  either  by  the  external  appearance  of  the 
covering  of  the  storm -god  or  by  the  usual  principles 
of  sym^lico-magic  (effect  for  cause,  part  for 
whole,  etc.).  The  appearance  of  a tornado,  of  a 
water-spout,  of  the  storm-clouds,  of  a whirlpool, 
of  lightning,  of  typhoons,  and  the  kinds  of  death 
and  destruction  caused  by  the  storm-gods,  have  sug- 
gested a large  number  of  abridged  and  distorts 


forms  and  secret  magical  forms.  Nevertheless  our 
i^orance  of  their  real  meanings  and  the  reticence 
of  the  uncivilized  render  ethnological  inquiry  on 
this  point  very  difficult. 

When  we  pass  to  iconic  reproductions,  we  find 
here  also  tl^t  the  maleficent  and  dangerous 
charanter  served  as  starting-point.  The  plastic 
expression  by  man  of  their  material  physiognomy 
ofters  at  once  a very  great  variety  of  material 
representation  and  extreme  monotony  of  theo- 
retical conception : fantastic  ugliness  (as  terrifying 
as  possible)  nas  every  where  been  us^  to  express 
their  wickedness,  their  fury,  and  the  feaar  which 
they  inspire.  Naturally  each  local  art  borrowed 
from  its  special  demonography  and  from  local 
material  elements  its  u^est  and  most  bizarre 
traits.  Ethnoj^aphic  collections  show  types 
borrowed  from  Polynesian  religions,  from  the  coast 
of  W.  Africa,  and  from  pre-Columban  America 
(the  last  especially  in  drawn  and  painted  forms). 
The  classical  East  has  left  us  the  distorted  images 
of  the  south-west  wind.  Two  details  are  common 
to  all : (1)  the  use  of  composite  traits,  like  the 
figures  of  nightmares — hideous  mixtures  of  heads, 
members,  and  different  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
most  repugnant  and  terrible  animals  ; and  (2)  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  symbolic  allusion  to  a 
mythical  episode  or  a cosmogonic  r61e  of  first  rank. 
The  Annunaki,  sons  of  Bel,  might  have  composite 
bodies  of  lions,  serpents,  or  hideous  animais,  half- 
reptiles,  and  half -birds  ; but  they  were  never  any- 
thmg  but  subordinates.  It  is  purely  literary 
licence  when  the  poet  calls  them  ‘ destroyers  of 
the  sW.» 

6.  Cfonclusion. — The  evolution  towards  dualism 
has  given  only  imperfect  results.  Nowhere  has 
the  storm-^d  succeeded  in  taking  first  rank  in 
the  army  01  evil,  and  the  reason  seems  to  be  that 
such  a place  presupposes  a continuous  activity 
and  a constant  presence.  The  ohthonian  gods  and 
the  gods  of  darkness  have  made  various  storm- 
go^  their  subordinates,  but  not  their  equals. 
Where  there  has  been  organization  of  the  original 
natunstic  dualism,  they  have  fallen  to  the  rank  of 
simple  evil  spirits  or  inferior  demons.  Among 
peoples  who  have  attained  to  the  redaction  cff 
stones  of  a properly  mythological  kind  they  are 
based  on  a number  of  episodes  of  a rather  sub- 
ordinate character  — of  which  the  religions  of 
classical  India  and  of  Greece  give  us  some  satis- 
factory examples  (cf.  above).  The  purely  aUegoii- 
oal  and  poetical  myth  marks  the  last  visible 
shadow  of  their  gradually  disappearing  traits. 


liiTBRATcru. — ^Tbere  Be€ina  to  be  no  monoirreph  on  the  subject. 
Some  of  the  cUasical  literature  will  be  found  in  the  art.  Ant 
Aim  Gods  ov  ths  Ain.  For  literature  on  primitive  races  see  artt. 
on  the  various  x>eople8  and  their  religions. 

George  Foucart. 

STRANGERS.— I.  PRIMITIVJB  USAGE  IN  RB- 
OARR  TO  THE  FOREIGNER  OR  STRANGER.— 1.  A 
survey  of  the  evidence  shows  us  that,  among  the 
peoples  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  the  scale 
of  culture,  the  population  lives  scattered  in  small 
groups  of  the  nature  of  families.^  Among  the 
Negntos  of  the  Philtepines  the  family  group  con- 
sisU  of  from  30  to  40  persons,*  in  the  case  of  the 
Yahgan  of  Cape  Horn  Trom  two  to  five  families  are 
found  in  a single  wigwam,*  while,  among  the 
Central  Australian  tribes,  members  of  the  local 
group  wander  in  small  parties  of  one  or  two 
families  over  the  land  which  they  own.*  These 


I Sec  W J McGee,  * The  Siouan  Indians,*  in  IS  RBSW  [1897], 
p.  200:  and  the  instances  in  P.  J.  HomOton-Grierson,  The 
Silent  Trade:  a Contribution  to  the  Early  Biet.  of  Human 
Intercouree,  Edinburgh,  1903.  p.  6 and  note  8. 

9 A.  Sohadenberg,  ' Ueber  die  Negrittos  der  Pbliippinen,*  ZE 
xlL  [1880]  187. 

<T.  Bridges,  ap.  £.  Westermarck,  The  Biet.  Bwnan 
Marriago^,  London,  1894,  p.  44. 

4 Spencer-Gillens,  p.  16. 
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family  groups  are,  in  general,  subdivisions  of  a 
larger  unity.  Thus  the  Negritos  reoomize  the 
subsistence  of  social  ties  between  a few  mmilies ; ^ 
the  Yahgan  recognize  clans  which  comprise  many 
smaller  divisions;* *  and  the  tribe  of  Central 
Australia  is  ‘ an  entity  . . . divided  into  a number 
of  leMer  groupa  . . . These  again  are  divided  and 
sub^vided  until  we  reach  the  smallest  group  con- 
sisting of  a few  families  or  even  only  a single 
family.** ***  Further,  as  E.  M.  Ctut ^ observes,  every 
tribe  has  constant,  and  for  the  most  part  friendly, 
relations  with  other  tribes. 

At  times  these  family  noups  join  forces  for  the 
purposes  of  war  or  the  ^ase ; and  at  times  they 
exchange  visits,  and,  in  some  cases  at  all  events, 
meet  for  the  performance  of  ceremonies.  As  a 
genersd  rule,  however,  such  gatherings  are  occasional 
only  and  of  short  duration.  They  break  up  as  soon 
as  the  puipose  which  brought  them  together  is 
served ; and  of  course  they  cannot  outlast  the  food 
supply  of  the  place  at  which  they  meet. 

While,  then,  it  is  plain  that  the  social  feelings  of 
the^  savage  reach  oeyond  the  family  groups  to 
which  he  belongs,  it  is  difficult  or,  rather,  im- 
possible to  make  a general  statement  as  to  the 
extent  of  their  range.  Bishop  Stirling*  says  of 
the  Yahgan  that,  beyond  the  family  circle,  the 
relation  of  man  to  man  is  doubtful,  ii  not  hostile. 
On  the  other  hand,  Spencer  and  Gillen*  declare 
that  permanent  enmity  between  any  two  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  they  are  acquainted  is  a thing 
unknown.  ^ In  short,  the  range  of  the  social  feelings 
is  widely  different  in  different  oases.  In  some  they 
reach  beyond  the  clan  or  even  the  tribe ; in  others 
they  hardly  cross  the  limits  of  the  family  group. 
The  statement  of  Spencer  and  Gillen  as  to  the 
relations  of  the  associated  tribes  of  Central 
Australia  suggests  that  these  tribes  have  advanced 
no  little  way  from  the  simplest  stages  of  social 
life,^  and  that  the  Yahgan  conception  of  the  world 
^yond  the  family  group  (or  little  aggregate  of 
family  groups)  as  a hostile  world  may  to  t^en  as 
representing  the  * primitive  * conception. 

In  many  instances  this  conception  is  held  most 
strongly  oy  that  portion  of  a community  which 
has  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  strangers  whom 
it  hates  and  fears. 


ThM  th«  C^UfomiiLn  talbes  which  Uve  at  a distance  from  one 
another  are  in  pernetuel  enmity ; 8 the  Seri  of  Sonora,  who 
never  eee  their  nefchboure  except  on  the  frontier  or  in  foray, 
them  M a Mbel  duty,  whenever  opportunity  offers.*  Before 
ttie  British  settlement  of  the  Andamans  there  existed  extreme 
Jeamusy  and  distrust  between  adjacent  tribes,  and  even  between 
scattered  communities  of  the  same  tribe  ; and  it  was  often  the 
CMC  that  tribes  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  apart  had  no  knowledge 
of  one  another.io  So,  too,  those  of  the  Yahgan  who  have  new 
met  with  the  Ona  hate  and  fear  them,  ^vhile  those  who  are  their 
neighbours  intermarry  with  them,  with  the  result  that  both 
Yimg^  ^d  Oua  learn  one  another's  language  and  are,  to  some 
extent  at  all  evente,  influenced  by  one  another’s  manners  and 
m^es  of  life.  In  the  same  way  the  Yahgan  dread  the  Alacaluf . 

them  to  be  possessed  of  supernatural  powers,  until 
^ey  have  actually  seen  them,  and  have  become  famiHi>.r  with 
their  appearance.!! 


Negrittos  der  Phillppinen,'  Petermann 

Jf (itA.  XX.  ixSTej  zX. 

» Brldjres,  op.  Westermarck,  p.  44. 

• A.  W.  Howitt,  ‘The  Dlerf  and  other  Kindred  Tribes  < 
Central  Australia,’  JAI  xx.  [1891]  36. 

• The  AtistraHan  Race,  Mdboume  and  London,  1886-87, 1,  flj 

Iv  “ Fuegla,' in S,  American MUsumary  Magazine 

82,  bp.  31. 

J Ot  A.  Lang,  Social  Origins,  London,  1908,  p.  69. 

Acponnt  of  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  < 
the  Californian  Peninsula,*  tr.  O.  Rau,  in  AnntuU  Report  of  . . 
p 3W**^**”^  ^ Teetr  1363,  Washington,  186i 

• Indians,’  in  17  RBBW  [1899],  pt. 
pp.  130,  182. 

u P.  Hy^es  and  J.  Deniker,  Mission  scientiAgue  du  Ca 

***  nervations  < 

Spencer-Qillenb,  p.  8i,  regarding  the  prevalence  of  simils 
conceptions  among  some  of  the  Australian  tribes. 


2.  Whatever  may  be  the  proximate  causes, 
whatever  may  be  the  precise  degree  of  his  fear  and 
hatred,  the  fact  remains  that  as  a general  rule  the 
savage  fears  and  bates  the  stranger,  and  looks 
upon  him,  certainly  as  an  enemy,  and,  it  may  be, 
6is  a being  brutish,  monstrous,  or  devilish. 

The  Orang-Ot  of  Borneo,  when  they  meet  with  strangers, 
turn  their  backs  on  them  and  aquat  on  the  ground,  hiding  &eir 
faces ; and  they  explain  this  behaviour  by  saying  that  the  sight 
of  strangers  makes  them  dizzy  and  affects  the&  eyes  like  the 
sunlight.! 

There  are  many  instances  of  a people  calling 
itself  by  a name  which  signifies  nothmg  more  tbo-Ti 
' the  men,*  and  thus  distinguishing  itself  from  the 
rest  of  mankind,  whom  it  regards  as  belonmng  to 
a lower  order  of  being.  The  designation  * Hos  * — 
a branch  of  the  Kols — means  ' men  * as  contrasted 
]^th  brutes ; * and  the  Narrinyeri  take  great  pride 
in  their  name,  which  means  * belonging  to  men.* 
'We  are  men,*  they  say,  while  they  call  other 
natives  ' wild  black  lellows.** 

Examples  of  like  import  are  supplied  by  the  Ohingpaw, 
known  as  Kakhyen  by  the  Burmese,  we  Tepeoanos  of  Mexico, 
the  Knmal,  the  Wiimbaio.  the  Bakoba,  the  Yahgan,  and  the 
Arawaka  and  Oaribs  of  Oumna,  the  Ohiriguans,  the  Ohippewas, 
the  Wintfin,  and  other  Oalifornian  tribes.^ 

3*  The  of  Brazil  call  all  men.not  of  their  race 
or  speech  ' Tap^a,  * ‘ strangers  * or  * enemies  * * — a 
practice  which  Burton  oompaxes  with  the  case  of 
the  ' Hebrew  Goyi  (Gentile),  the  EUndu  Mlechchha 
(mixed  or  impure  breed),  the  Greek  jBdp^apos,  the 
Latin  Barhams,  and  the  Chinese  Fan  Kwei  (foreign 
devil).**  Several  of  the  Californian  tribes  are 
called  ‘ Yuki.*  The  word  in  the  Winttln  lanmiage 
me^s  'stranger,*  and  secondarily  ‘bad  Indian,* 
'thief,*  and  is  applied  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Greek  ^dpSapos."^  In  the  language  of  tne  Porno 
‘ Churaaia  ’ means  ‘ stran^r,*  ‘ enemy,*  and  is  used 
by  them  in  speaking  of  meir  neighbours  who  are 
really  Yuki.®  The  Chippewas,  too,  employ  the 
word  signifying  * stranger  ^ the  sense  of  ‘ enemy*  ;* 
and  it  may  be  noted,  as  showing  the  position 
which  ^e  stranger  and  the  outcast  occupied  in 
early  times,  thaX  a series  of  words  wMch  meant 
originally  'stranger,*  'outcast,*  ‘alien.*  have  come 
to  mean  ' miserable  * or  ' unfortunate.* 

4.  In  the  Western  Islands  of  Torres  Straits  it 
was  regarded  as  meritonous  to  kill  foreigners  either 
in  fair  fight  or  by  treachery,  and  honour  and  glory 
were  attached  to  the  bringing  home  of  the  skulls 
of  the  natives  of  other  islands,  slain  in  battle. 

J.  J.  AtUnaon  tell*  u*  thet  he  had  three  cervants,  oative*  of 
New  Caledonia,  who  had  been  with  him  for  five  years.  Two  of 
them  belonged  to  one  tribe,  and  the  third,  a boy,  belonged  to 
another.  These  tribes  were  neighbours.  Atkinson  gave  the 
three  a holiday,  and  landed  them  at  the  village  of  the  two 
natives,  with  the  result  that  the  boy  was  killed  and  eaten  by 
them  the  same  nightu 


! O.  A.  L.  Id.  Schwaner,  Borneo,  Beschrijving  van  ?iet  Stroom^ 
gebied  van  den  Barito.  Amsterdam,  1863,  I.  229 ; P.  J.  Veth, 
Borneo’s  WesUr-ASAteli'M,  2Wt-Bommel,  1864-66,  U.  892,  gives 
the  same  account  of  the  Poenans  ; and  see  also  Q.  F.  Lyon,  A 
Narr.  gfj^avels  in  N.  Africa,  London,  1821,  p.  149 ; PUgrimage 
pf  Fa  Hian,  from  the  French  ed-  of  the  Foe  Ko^ie  Ki  of 
R4musat,  B[laproth,  and  Landresse,  Calcutta,  1848,  p.  282. 

* B.  T.  Dalton,  Descriptive  Ethiudogy  of  Bengcu,  CUcntta, 
1872,  p.  178 ; of.  p.  86  as  to  the  Dophl&s. 

* O.  Tkplin,  op.  J.  D.  Woods,  T?ie  Native  Tribes  of  S, 
Australia,  Adelaide,  1879,  p.  L 

4 other  instances  will  be  found  In  A.  H.  Keane,  Man  Past  and 
Present,  Cambridge,  1899,  1920,  Ethnology,  do.  1^6;  and  In 
Hamilton-Orierson,  p.  80,  note  2, 

8 The  Camtivibu  of  Hane  Stn 


t Captivi^  ^ Hans  Studs  cf  Hesse  in  A.D. 

Vie  wild  Tribes  of  B.  Brazil,  ed.  A F.  Burton,  Loi 


•1556 
London, 


amongthe  ^ 

187^akkluyt  Society),  Ixx. 

7 8.  Powers,  'Tribes  of  California,*  In  Contributions  to  N. 
American  Bthnotogy,  Washington,  1877,  iiL  126  f. 

8 fb.  p.  186. 

® W.  H.  Keating,  Narr.  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Source  qfSt. 
Peter*s  Biver,  Iiondon,  1826,  L 886. 

O.  Sohnidej^  Handelsgeschichte  und  Warenkunde,  Jena, 
1B86,  p.  7 ; cL  J,  Qrimm,  Deutsche  RechtsaUerthumer*,  Qot- 
tluMn,  1881,  p.  896  ff. 

U Reports  of  ths  Cambridge  Anthropologieal  Expedition  to 
T<^es  Straits.  Cambridge,  1901-12,  v.  277  ff. 

!**The  Native*  of  New  Caledonia,'  FL  xlv.  [1908]  260;  cf. 
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The  stranger  in  the  Nissan  Islands  is  regarded 
as  an  enemy,  and  is,  if  possible,  killed  and  eaten.  ^ 
We  have  a like  account  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mabuiag,*  of  the  Massim  of  New  Guinea,*  and  of 
the  Battas.  In  the  last  case  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages,  which  are  cut  off  from  one  another  by  high 
grass  and  primeval  forest,  practise  a system  of 
mutual  exclusion.  To  be  a stranger  is  to  be  an 
enemy ; and  a native  who  enters  the  district  of  his 
neigbibours  runs  the  chance  of  being  eaten.^  So, 
too,  Strabo  “ says  of  the  Scythians  on  the  Euxine 
that  they  sacrinced  strangers^  devoured  their  flesh, 
and  used  their  skulls  as  dnnking-cups.  Among 
the  N^as  every  tribe,  almost  every  village,  is  at 
war  with  its  neighbours;  and  he  who  leaves  the 
territory  of  his  tnbe  does  so  at  the  peril  of  his  life.* 
The  Wazaramo  do  not  allow  strangers  to  camp 
within  their  villages ; and  among  the  W anyamwezi 
it  is  impossible  for  single  individuals  to  move  from 
one  district  to  another.  They  are  sure  to  be 
plundered,  if  not  murdered.^  The  Bakete  and 
Bakuba  refuse  sHl  friendly  advances  by  peoples  in 
their  vicinity,  and  the  stranger  who  enters  their 
territory  is  treated  as  an  enemy.*  The  Akka  look 
upon  strangers  as  fair  prey ; * the  Kabyles  regard 
all  who  live  beyond  their  frontiers  as  enemies;^® 
and  the  Bakwiri  villages  are  fences  for  protection, 
as  they  are  continually  at  enmity  with  one  another.^ 
Schweinfurth  ^ makes  the  general  observation  that 
in  Africa  there  is  an  utter  want  of  wholesome 
intercourse  between  race  and  race.  For  any 
member  of  a tribe  which  speaks  one  dialect  to 
cross  the  border  of  a tribe  wmch  speakn  another  is 
to  court  destruction;  and  the  effect  of  difference 
of  language  in  intensifying  the  mutual  discords 
between  petty  tribes  has  been  remarked  by  A.  von 
Humboldt  ^ in  the  case  of  the  American  tribes 
between  the  equator  and  the  eighth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  The  Arab  who  meets  an  unknown 
wanderer  in  the  desert  acts  in  accordance  with  the 
saying,  ‘ The  stranger  is  for  the  wolf  * ; and  it  is 
a consequence  of  this  desert  law,  which  identifies 
the  stranger  with  the  enemy,  that  the  jinn  are 
regarded  as  hostile,  as  gods  without  worshippers, 
dwelling  in  haunts  and  not  in  sanctuaries.^ 

tmiMB  Invited ; 
I that  it  is  no 


vlUeM  at  war  with 
khel  B of  another,  while  not  at  war  with  kKel  B of  its  own  villas. 
The  kh^lt  are  often  oompletelv  separated  by  preat  walls,  the 
people  on  either  side  livini'  within  a few  yards  of  each  other, 
yet  having  no  dealings  whatever. U Lyon  tells  us  of  two  towns 
separated  only  hj  a walL  *010  inhabitants  of  the  one  town  are 


at  constant  war  with  those  of  the  other.  They  seldom  see  and 
are  perfect  strangers  to  one  another.^ 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  some  countries  the 
stranger,  if  he  be  of  high  repute  for  sanctity,  may 
run  the  danger  of  being  slam  so  that  the  blessing 
of  his  perpetual  presence  niajv  rest  on  the  land. 
Thus  the  Afghan  Hazarehs  kul  and  bury  in  their 
own  country  any  foreimer  who  performs  a miracle 
or  shows  any  sign  of  divine  favour ; * and  similar 
statements  are  made  regarding  the  Wa*  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Yunnan.* 

5.  Among  the  Elabyles  the  foreigner  is  prohibited 
from  performing  any  act  which  assures  to  him 
property  or  influence.*  The  Mairs  will  not  toler- 
ate the  residence  of  any  stranger  among  them ; * 
and  a similar  policy  was  pursued  by  the  tribes  of 
which  P.  von  Martins  ’ speaks,  and,  at  one  time, 
by  the  Masai.*  So  too  in  Dahomey  an  alien  may 
not  establish  himself  in  the  country  without  the 
king’s  permission;*  and  J.  H.  van  Linschoten^* 
states  that  a similar  regulation  prevailed  in  China.  ^ 
In  the  height  of  their  prestige  the  Masai  punished 
with  death  by  beating  any  one  of  their  people  who 
returned  after  having  gone  to  live  with  foreigners ; “ 
and  the  Wachaga  formerly  inflicted  the  death 
penalty  on  any  woman  of  the  tribe  who  married  a 
stranger.^*  .Among  the  Khonds  marriage  with  a 
stranger  adopted  into  the  tribe  is  forbidden  ; and, 
according  to  ibn  Batuta,^  the  women  of  Zebid  will 
marry  the  stranger,  but  will  not  quit  their  country. 
Even  in  the  burial  of  the  dead  the  same  conception 
prevailed.  Thus  the  Choctaws  thought  it  irreli- 
gious to  bury  their  kinsman  alongside  of  a stranger, 
much  more  to  inter  him  in  the  tomb  of  an  enemy.  ^* 

6.  The  stranger  is  regarded  as  a being  without 
rights  ; for  he  is  outside  of  the  sphere  within  which 
alone  they  are  recognized  and  enforced.  This 
view  prevails  among  many  peoples.” 

It  is  held,  by  the  Wakapomo.iA  the  Wanyamwezi,^  the 
Berea  and  Kunima,w  the  the  Felew  l8landers,33  and 

certain  Papuan  tribes — the  Yabim  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
Qoinea,  and  the  Tami  Islanders.^ 

Except  in  so  far  as  modified  by  treaty,  by  special 
protection,  or  by  the  institution  of  hospitality, 
the  same  conception  ruled  among  the  nations  of 
classical  antiquity. 

<Cam  alienlgenia,  com  barbarla,  aetemum  omnlbua  Graecie 
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bellam  e«t.'  1  *  * No  Gre«k/  sayi  OunninghAin,  * wu  ever  At  home 
In  another  Greek  dty  than  hie  own  ; he  wee  liable  to  be  cold  in 
A city  in  which  he  had  no  rights  and  no  status.*  ^ In  early  Rome 
the  citizen  was  regarded  as  the  sole  possessor  of  rights,  the 
privileges  conferred  in  later  times  on  the  p^regrintu  by  the  ju$ 
gentium  being,  in  the  main,  a result  of  peaceful  intercourse 
between  the  republic  and  the  nations,  introduced  bv  an  advanc* 
ing  commeroe.  Under  the  later  emperors  the  merchant  belong- 
ing to  an  independent  country  was  subjected  to  numerous 
dlsabUitiee ; ana,  on  t^e  breaking  tip  of  the  empire,  the  old  con- 
ception of  the  stranger’s  position  immediately  revived.^  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  foreigner  was  regarded  as  incapable  of  holding 
land;  he  was  subjected  to  many  dtsadvaotages  in  matters  of 
law  and  legal  prooednre ; he  was  not  permitted,  or  was  permitted 
only  upon  making  a payment  (aabella  emigrationiB),  to  leave 
the  country  with  the  wealth  which  he  had  acoomiilated ; on  his 
death  his  property  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the  supreme 
authority ; ana  it  was  oonflscated  on  his  nanisbment.^  ’ Pere- 
grinum  qui  patronum  non  habebat  vendebant  Saxones.'  b 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  by  way  of  contrast  that,  in  Babvlonia, 
resident  aliens  became  dtiMas  and  were  under  no  disabilities.B 

Again,  the  position  of  the  alien  was  injuriously 
affected  by  the  view,  very  generally  held,  that  the 
family,  the  group,  the  community,  or  the  district 
to  wmch  a criminal  or  a debtor  belonged — his 
fellow-countryman  or  his  fellow-townsman  — was 
liable  in  the  penalty  which  he  had  incurred  or  the 
obligation  by  which  he  was  hound. ^ There  are 
even  cases  in  which  a stranger  is  treated  as  hound 
to  pay  for  what  another  stranger,  with  whom  he  is 
wholfy  unconnected,  has  taken  without  payment ; ^ 
and  in  one  case  (Kundma)  the  host  whose  guest  is 
slain  may  slay  the  slayer’s  guest.* 

7.  The  view  that  the  stranger  has  no  rights  finds, 
among  the  Yabim,  its  most  forcible  expression  in 
its  application  to  shipwrecked  persons.^* 

According  to  Herodotaa,u  the  Taurl  saorifloed  all  euch  un- 
tortunatee  to  the  Virgin.  They  were  plundered  in  New 
Zealand : ^ and.  In  Borneo,  both  wrecks  and  their  crews  belong 
to  the  district  where  the  disaster  occurs.l8  it  was  the  custom 
at  Malabar  that  everything  obtained  from  a wreck  fell  to  the 
fisc.  Oalicut  formed  the  sole  exception  to  this  rule,  which 
eeems  to  have  prevailed  on  all  the  Indian  coasts. xhe  Fijians 
used  to  kill  ana  eat  even  thoee  of  their  own  lace  who  were  cost 
ashore  ; ^ and,  according  to  Wilkes.^B  they  were  accounted  os  an 
offering  to  the  gods  and  saoriflced.  Another  authority,  how- 
ever, states  that  they  were  spared,  because  the  gods  would  be 
angiy  if  the  gift  wnioh  they  had  sent  was  rejected.^?  The 
Tamran  kill  castaways ; and  du  Cange  sums  up  the  practice  of 
the  luddle  Agee  thus  : 'Neque  dumtsjcat  naves  ipeae  fractae  et 
naufragium  pasaoe,  resaue  in  iis  contentae  dominorum  erant : 
sed  et  homines  ipsi,  qui  in  ils  vehebantur : adeo  ut  et  per  vim  co- 
parentur,  et  per^uto  pretio  a captivitate  liberari  oogerentur.*  ^ 


J Livy,  xxxi  t9 ; ct  G.  Qrote,  A Hitt,  of  Greece*,  London, 
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IB  T.  Williame  and  J.  Calvert,  Fiji  and  the  Fijians^  ed.  G.  8. 
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17  o.  Brown,  Melanesians  and  Polynesians,  London,  1910,  p. 
147. 

IB  T.  Bridgee,^<Burs  et  Coutumes  des  Fuigiens,  tr.  P.  Hyades, 
Btdletin  do  la  SoeUU  d Anthropologic  dc  Paris,  ser.  lit  vol.  viL 
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D'Arvleuxl  gives  a rimilar  account  of  the  Arabs.  A very 
different  mode  of  treatment  is  found  among  the  western 
islanders  of  Torres  Straits,  who  adopt  the  stronger  os  a brother 
and  give  him  a garden.^ 

The  distinction  between  the  position  of  a stranger 
and  that  of  a fellow-tribesman  is  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  among  many  peoples  the  thief  is  regarded 
as  cm  offender  only  when  he  steals  from  a com- 
patriot or  fellow-tribesman  or  villager  ; • and  that 
the  goods  of  a foreira  merchant  ^come  on  his 
death  the  pronerty  of  the  king  of  the  country  in 
which  ho  Um  oied.^  It  was  the  custom,  however, 
in  India  as  well  as  in  the  Sudan  not  to  interfere 
with  the  property  of  deceased  strangers,  but  to 
hand  it  over  to  the  persons  entitled  to  it ; ® and. 
according  to  Tavernier,*  a similar  practice  prevailed 
in  Persia. 

8.  The  position  of  the  outlaw  throws  light  upon 
that  of  the  stranger.’’^ 

9.  Another  indication  of  the  primitive  view  is  to 
be  found  in  the  symbolic  acts  which  are  the 
necessary  preliminaries  to  the  stranger’s  reception 
— acts  by  which  he  makes  clear  that  his  intentions 
are  friendly,  or  from  which  he  ascertains  that 
those  whom  he  is  approaching  are  well-disposed 
towards  him. 

Thus  it  is  a common  sign  of  friendliness  to  advance  displaying 
green  bougha,B  or  holding  out  grass,  as  among  the  Masai, B or 
waving  white  doth.i^B  Cap«  Hinchingbroke  some  of  the 

natives  stood  up  with  their  arms  stretched  out  like  a oro88,n 
or  held  up  a stick  with  the  large  feathers  or  wing  of  a bird  tied 
to  it,^  or  a leathern  frock  on  the  end  of  a pole^B  or  offered  a 
white  cook.^B  Among  the  Shoshones  the  stranger  paints  the 
women’s  cheeks  with  vermilion  in  token  of  peace  and  the  red 
shield  hoisted  on  the  mast  of  a ship,  or  hung  over  the  walla  of  a 
town,  or  swung  over  his  head  by  a herald,  was  a sign  of  peace 
among  the  Scandinavian8.^B  in  New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent 
Islancu  the  natives  broke  their  spears  on  their  own  heads  to 
show  their  pacific  intentions,B7  or  dipped  their  hands  in  water 
and  sprinkled  it  over  their  heada.^  last-mentioned  practice 
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J.  Cook,  1.  83,  220  ^ew  T^ealand,  Otaheite);  J.  Cook 
and  J.  King,  A Voyage  of  Disoovery  to  the  Pacxjlo  Ocean 
. . . 1777-60,  London,  1784,  IL  865  (near  Cape  Hinchingbroke) ; 
Lehmann,  p.  64  f.  (Scandinavia). 

Cook-King,  IL  866 : cf.  p.  897.  W 76.  p.  867. 

w lb.  p.  891.  M Wilkes,  iiL  279  OTi). 

IB  M.  Lewis  and  W.  Clark,  Travels  to  the  Source  of  ths  Musouri 
River,  lBOlr-1606,  new  ed.,  London,  1816,  iL  86;  of.  McGee, 
17  RBBW,  pL  L p.  168. 

IB  Lehmann,  pp.  66-60. 

17  ‘ Navigation  Australe,’  p.  199. 

IB  Journal  of  ths  Indian  Archipelago  and  Eastern  Gazette, 
ed.  J.  EL  Logon,  iv.  [Singapore,  1860]  8. 
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Mema  to  be  general  among  the  Papuans.!  It  is  found  in  Ceram  3 
and  at  Temate;*  and  a somew^t  similar  usage  among  the 
Wakikuju  has  been  described  by  von  H5hneL*  Bushmen, 
to  show  their  friendliness,  lay  down  their  arms  and  sandals 
while  still  at  a distance,^^  or  wave  a jackars  tail  attached  to  the 
end  of  a stick, * while  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  called  *Qente 
Hermosa*  hold  resinous  sticks  burning  like  torohes  for  the  same 
purpose,  perhaps  with  the  view  of  disenchanting  the  strangers, 
rather  than  with  that  of  showing  their  friendnneea.7  An  old 
Eskimo  of  the  Isle  of  St.  Lawrence  held  up  a variety  of  articles, 
and  then,  extending  his  arms,  rubbed  and  patted  his  breast — 
the  usual  Eskimo  Indication  of  friendship.ti  Thus  savages,  by 
displaying  goods  which  they  are  ready  to  barter,  show  that 
they  have  come  to  trade  *,9  and  Livingstone  says:  ‘The  usual 
way  of  approaching  an  unknown  people  is  to  call  out  in  a 
cheerful  tone  '*  Malonda,"  “Things  for  sale,  or  do  you  want  to 

sell  anything?*' *!0 

In  many  places  the  rnle  is  established  that  an 
approaching  stranger  must  in  some  way  give  notice 
of  nis  presence — t.g.t  by  sounding  a trumpet,  “ by 
shouting  or  blowing  a nom,“  by  coughing  twice,” 
by  uttering  the  cry  peculiar  to  Ms  tribe7*  or  by 
making  a series  of  smokes.” 

* If,*  says  an  ancient  law  of  the  Javanese,  * any  person  enter 
a village  at  an  Improper  hour,  and  is  twice  challenged  without 
making  any  reply,  he  shall  be  considered  a thief.  A person 
skulking  behind  a door  or  fence,  and  refusing  to  answer,  shall 
also  be  considered  as  a thief.* 

Sometimes  an  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  the 
real  mind  of  the  stranger  by  means  of  divination. 
Among  the  A-nyanja  medicme  is  given  to  a goat 
or  fowl  for  this  purpose,  and  its  death  is  regarded 
as  of  evil  omen.”  Dalton”  ^eaks  of  a similar 
practice  as  existing  among  the  IPidam. 

TO.  The  Ashango  host  smears  himself  with  red 
as  a mark  of  friendliness,  and  it  is  a favourable 
sign  if  he  asks  the  stranger  to  do  likewise.^*  The 
Ovambo  welcome  him  by  smearing  Ms  face  and 
breast  with  butter,*®  while  in  New  Guinea  it  is  of 
good  omen  if  the  host  presents  betel*nut  to  the 
new-comer  with  the  thick  end  towards  Mm.*^  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  elaborate  forms  of  saluta- 
tion in  use  among  many  peoples  ” served  originally 


! Joum.  of  the  Indian  Arohipelago  and  Battem  Gazette,  iv.  8. 
s B.  Muller,  Reizen  on  Onderzoekeningen  in  den  indisohen 
Archipel,  Amsterdam,  1867,  L 65. 

s Terra  Australia  Cognita,  or  Voyages  U>  ths  S.  Hetnxsphsre, 
Idth’-lSth  Csnturiss,  ed.  J.  Oalhmder,  Edinburgh,  1766-68, 
L 260. 

^ Zum  Rudolph’See  und,  Stephanie-See,  'Vienna,  1892.  p. 
816  f . ; see  also  G.  Forster,  A Voyage  round  the  World  xn 
Sloop  Resolution,  London,  1777,  IL  186,  286  (New 
Guinea,  MallicoUO. 

B G.  W.  Stow,  Ths  Native  Races  of  S.  Africa,  London,  1906, 
pp.  49, 142. 
ejb.  p.  49. 

7 The  Voyages  of  P.  Fernandes  ds  Qtieiros,  l£96-160$f  tr.  and 
ed.  Clements  Markham,  London,  1904  (Hakluyt  Sodetyl,  i.  427 ; 
see  i tx  below. 

s F.  W,  Beeobey,  Narr.  of  a Voyage  to  the  Pacific  and 
Bearing^ 8 Strait,  London,  1881,  i.  881. 

9 O.  von  Kotzebue,  A Voyage  of  Discovery  into  the  South  Sea 
ad  Behring's  traits,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1^1,  L 189. 


and 
10 

Zambesi, 

u A.  d’Orbigny,  Voyage  dans  VAmdriqxu  miridionals,  Paris, 
1889-44,  iv.  IM 


D.  and  0.  lavingaton^  Narr.  of  an  Bccpsdiiion  to  ths 
ibesi,  London,  1865,  p.  4M. 


Furacarto). 


Wilds,  Das  Strofrecht  dsr  Qsrmanen, 
8 (old  Germany). 

u p.  Paulitsoni  . 
ells  Cultur  der  Dandkil, 


13  Orin^,  Deutsche  RecIiUaltsrthiJLmer*,  p.  400  ; but  see  W.  E. 
....  . ..  3-  ^ Ha&e.  1842,  p.  678,  note 

ke.  Bthnographie  Nordost-AfrikOtS ; die  matsri- 
sue  KJUMUT  aer  Dandkil,  Qalla,  und  Sotndl,  Berlin,  1898,  p.  249 
(Kaf^;  Lumholtz,  (Tnknoion  lieocico,  1.  268  f.  (Tarahumares). 

IB  £.  F.  im  nium,  Among  ths  Indians  qf  Guiana,  London, 
1888.  p.  Ml. 

IB  Spenoer-OlUen^  p.  669  (Australia). 

16  J.  Orawfurd,  aiit.  of  ^hs  Indian  Archipelago,  Edinburgh, 
1820,iiL  116, 

17  EL  H.  Johnston,  British  Central  Africa,  London,  1897,  p. 
460 ; see  D.  and  C.  Livingstone,  p.  109. 

18  P.  26. 

19  P.  B.  du  Ohailla,  A Journey  to  AsihorngoJand,  london, 
1867,  p.  841. 

90  CL  J.  Andersson,  Lake  Njjami ; or.  Explorations  and  Dis- 

ooveriss,  during  Four  TearsT  Wanderings  in  ths  Wilds  of  S.-W. 
Africa,  London,  1866,  p.  184  :cf.  J.  L.  Burckhardt's  account 
^otes  on  ths  Bedouins  and  Wahdbye,  London,  1880,  p.  102)  of 
the  Arab*  of  a tribe  in  NeJ<L  . „ « . ^ 

91  J.  Chalmers,  Pioneerxng  xn  New  Quxnea,  London,  1887, 

*^*93  See  art.  SALUraTioire ; R.  Schomburgk,  B exsen  in  Britisoh^ 
Guiana,  Leipzig,  1847-48,  L 206,  861  f. ; d’Orbiray.  iv.  164 
(Akawais,  Arawaks,  and  Maousls) ; Duff  Maodonald,  Africana, 


to  declare  the  intention  of  persons  meeting  for  the 
first  time.^ 

*The  TIbu,'  e.g.,  ‘is  always  distrustful;  hence  meeting  a 
fellow-countryman  in  the  desert,  be  is  careful  not  to  draw  near 
without  due  precaution.  At  sight  of  each  other  both  generally 
stop  suddenly ; then  orouohing  and  drawing  the  litham  over 
the  lower  part  of  the  face  in  Tuareg  fashion,  they  grasp  the 
inseparable  spear  in  their  right  and  . . . bill-hook  in  their 
left.  After  these  preliminaries  they  be^  to  exchange  compli- 
ments, inquiring  after  each  other’s  health  and  family  connection, 
reoeivine  every  answer  with  thank^riving  to  Allah.  These 
formaline  usually  last  some  minutes.'^ 

Doughty  9 tells  us  of  the  Arabs  that,  when  a stranger  enters 
the  tent,  his  hosts  ‘observe  an  honourable  silence,  asking  no 
untimely  questions,  (such  is  school  and  nurture  of  the  desert) 
antU  he  have  eaten  and  drunken  somewhat  at  the  least,  and 
by  “ the  bread  and  salt”  there  is  peace  established  between 
them,  tor  a time.’  < There  are  traces  of  a similar  etiquette  in  the 
Homerio  poems ; 9 and  it  is  found  among  the  Omahas  9 and 
some  of  the  Athapascan  tribes  of  Ala8ka.7 

With  this  form  of  ^liteness  we  may  compare 
the  solemn  silence  with  wMch  the  Tnpi  ® ana  the 
Caribs®  receive  the  stranger  on  Ms  first  arrival. 
TMs  abstention  from  speech  with  him  may,  it  is 
thought,  originate  in  tneir  fear  of  him  as  not,  it 
may  be,  inherently  tabu,  but  as  belonging  to 
strange  ^ods,  as  bringing  with  him  strange  super- 
natu^  influences.”  Besides,  it  may  be  that  the 
stranger  is  not  a human  l^ing,  but  a spirit. 
Hence  one  mnst  make  some  sound  each  time  one 
dra'ws  in  one’s  breath  or  be  smitten  with  dumb- 
ness.” Among  the  N.  American  Indians  it  is  a 
common  notion  that  * strangers,  particularly  white 
strangers,  are  oft-times  accompanied  by  evil  spirits. 
Of  these  they  have  neat  dread  as  creating  and 
delighting  in  miscMef."  ” The  Nftga,  when  entering 
or  leaving  a strange  village,  and  especially  wlien 
leaving  after  having  enioyed  its  hospitality,  strikes 
Ms  ears,  forehead,  and  stomach  with  a sprig  of 
wild  indigo,  which  he  then  places  in  his  ^t,  in 
order  to  avert  any  evil  consequences  of  his 
temerity;”  and  for  the  same  reason  the  Mver  of 
hospitali^  is  exposed  to  danger.”  The  Bakairi 
believe  that  evil,  sickness,  and  death  come  from 
the  sorceries  of  strangers  beyond  their  borders ; ” 
and  similar  views  prevail  among  the  Melan^kaps 
of  Borneo  ” and  some  of  the  Australian  aborinnes.” 
In  mid-Borneo  the  stranger’s  presence  at  r^igious 
rites  is  feared,  and  is  regarded  as  dangerous  to 

London,  1882,  L 85  (Too^;  J.  Lery,  Hist,  Navigatxonis  in 
Bretilianx,  chs,  17,  19,  in  T.  de  Bry,  Hist.  Anxericce,  pt.  ill., 
Frankfort,  1690-1602  (natives  of  Brazil);  H.  Ling  Roto,  ‘On 
Salutations.*  JAI  xix.  [1890]  164  fL 

1 Hamilton-Qrlerson,  p.  72. 

9E.  Reolus,  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants,  Eng.  tr., 
London  [1878-94],  zL  480. 

»L  228. 

4 See  below,  6 z8,  and  cl  H.  O.  Trumbull,  The  Threshold 
Covenant,  New  York  and  Edinburgh,  1896,  p.  9. 

9E.g.,Od.l.  12011.,  iv.  6011. 

9 Edwin  James,  Account  of  an  Expedition  from  Pittsburgh  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  . . . compiled  from  ths  notes  qf  Major 
S.  H.  Lonp,  London,  1828,  U.  44. 

7 Ivan  Fetroff.  * Report  on  the  Population,  Industries,  and 
Resources  of  Alaska,'  m Compilation  ^ Narratives  qf  ExpUrra- 
tions  in  Alaska,  Washington,  1000,  p.  262. 

9 'VTillegagnon^s  * "Voyage,*  in  Terra  Australis  Cognita.  p.  269  L 

9J.  QumiUa,  Hist.  natwreUe,  eivils.  st  giographxg^  ds 

VOr&noque,  French  t^  Avignon,  1768,  U.  80-84 ; L.  de  Polncy 
and  C.  ae  Rochefort,  Hist.  naturelU  at  morale  dee  ties  Antilles 
de  rAmirique,  Rotterdam,  1681,  p.  614. 

10  See  F.  B.  Jevons,  An  Introd.  to  the  Hist,  of  Religion^, 
London,  1902,  p.  71 ; R.  R.  Marett,  * Is  Taboo  a negative  Magic? 
in  Anihropologicai  Essays  presented  to  E.  B.  Tylor,  Oxford, 
1007,  p.  288.  Marett  adopts  the  view  that  the  stranger  is 
inherently  tabu  (The  Threshold  of  Religion^,  Loudon,  1914, 

^ 11  Stefinsson,  Uy  Life  loith  the  Eskimo,  London,  1918, 
p.  17L 

19  R.  I.  Dodge,  Our  Wild  Indians,  Hertford,  Conn.,  1886, 
p.  119. 

19  T.  C.  Hodson,  Ths  Ndga  Tribes  qf  Manipur,  London,  1911, 
p.  185. 

14  See  art.  Gms  (Primitive  and  Savage),  $ 4 (1) 

19  K.  von  den  Steinen,  Unter  den  Naturvolkem  ZerUrai- 
Brasiliens,  Berlin,  1894,  p.  282  f. 

19  J.  Whitehead,  Bxptorabion  qf  Mount  Kina  Balu,  North 
Borneo,  London,  1898,  p.  198. 

17  Ourr,  1.  60 ; of.  L.  Fison  and  A.  W.  Howitt,  KamUaroi  and 
Kurnax,  Melbourne,  1880,  p.  260. 
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young  obdldren.^  In  the  eyes  of  the  natives  of 
India  he  is  specially  dangerous  in  relation  to  food ; * 
and  among  some  of  the  jangle  tribes  chimed 
circles  are  drawn  to  keep  off  ‘spirits  belonging  to 
another  settlement,  which,  being  strangers,  are 
presumably  hostile.*  • 

If  the  stranger  be  thus  possessed,  he  must  be 
disenchanted.^ 

Amongr  the  Thonga  tribes  he  must  submit  to  a purifying 
ceremony ; ^ and  in  Benin  he  was  compelled  to  wash  his  feet 
before  entering  the  country.#  ‘One  of  the  duties  of  the 
medidne  chief  is  to  exorcise  these  spirits,' 7 and,  when  ambas- 
sadors visit  the  Tatars,  * they  and  their  gifts  mnst  pass  between 
two  flree  to  be  purified,  lest  peradventure  they  have  practised 
some  witchcraft,  or  have  brought  some  poyson  or  other  mis- 
ohiefe  with  them.’# 


It  seems  not  unlikely  that  to  present  the 
stranger  with  a lighted  cigar,®  or  with  a ^wl  of 
liquor,'®  or  with  betel-nut,"  or  to  offer  him  the 
totfruits  of  the  soil,  and,  on  his  accepting  them, 
to  entertain  him  with  feast,  dance,  ana  song,"  or 
to  receive  him  with  a sacrihce,'®  is  to  j^form  a 
symbolic  act  of  which,  in  some  cases  at  least,  the 
original  significance  has  been  forgotten — to  remove 
the  tabu  from  him  and  admit  him  for  a time  within 
the  circle  of  the  group.'* 

In  this  practice  is,  we  believe,  to  be  found  the  explanation  of 
two  very  curious  modes  of  reception.  When  a strant^  visits  a 
Tupi  camp,  be  goes  to  the  but  of  his  chosen  host  and  sits  down 
wiUiout  speaking.  By  and  by  the  women  come  to  him  and 
weep  over  him,  and  commend  him.  and  he,  too,  must  weep. 
In  the  end  the  master  of  the  but  addresses  him,  provides  him 
with  food,  and  slings  a hammock  for  him ; and  he  distributes 
small  presents.!#  This  weeping  welcome  has  been  observed  in 
Ifew  ZMlond,!#  Queensland,^?  Tahiti,!#  uiietea,!#  in  the  Penrhyn 
Islands,##  New  Caledonia.#!  the  Andaman  Islands,##  and  among 
the  Ainu  of  Tezo.##  In  the  last  three  casee  it  appears  that  it  is 
indulged  in  only  at  meetings  of  relatives,  and  to  such  the  ex- 
planation offered  by  E.  B.  Tylor  (that  it  sifintifies  grief  for  those 
who  have  died  in  the  interval  of  separation)  or  that  of  H.  Ling 
Both##  (that  it  is  'joy  weeping 0 m^y  apply.  But  neither 
explanation  meets  the  case  where  the  unknown  stranger  is  wept 
over  on  his  arrival.##  In  speaking  of  the  natives  of  the  Island  of 
Macassar,  J.  Q.  F.  Riedel*?  says  that  men  and  women  weep 
immediately  on  meeting.## 


1 A-  W.  Nienwenbuis,  Qtisr  durch  Bomso,  Leyden,  1004-07, 
i.  74, 163. 

# Orooke,  Native*  CifN.  India^  p.  106. 

» n>.  p.  260. 

4 See  (?J5#, jpt.  iL,  370^  and  the  Peril*  of  th*  5otd,  london. 
1011,  p.  102  ff. 

# H.  A.  Jnnod,  The  Life  qf  a South  Afriean  2Vi6e,  London, 
1012-18,  i.  168,  284. 

# H.  ling  Roth,  Qrtat  Benin^  Halifax,  England,  1903,  p.  128. 

? Dodge,  loo.  dt. 

8 The  Text*  and  Vereione  of  John  Plan  de  Carpine  and 
William  de  Rubruqteie,  ed.  O.  R.  Beasley  (Hakluyt  SodetyX 
London,  1003,  p.  118 ; of.  p.  181.  See  f xz,  below. 

9 Von  Martias,  p.  66  (natives  of  Brasil). 

10  Sohomburgk  i.  107  Indians  of  British  Ouiana) ; K.  Weinhold, 
AUnordUche*  Jbeben^  Berlin,  1856,  p.  446  (old  Scandinavia); 
ef.  H.  O.  Trumbull,  Studie*  in  OrionteU  Social  Life^  London, 
1806,  p.  112  f. ; and  see  C.  H.  Stigand,  To  Abyetvnia  throtugh  an 
Unknoton  Land,  London.  1010,  p.  21L 

u Kohler,  ZVttW  xiv.  KO ; of.  Chalmers,  p.  130  Q^apuansX 
!#See  A.  van  Qennep,  Tabou  et  tottmume  d Mada^aecar, 
Paris,  1904,  pp.  44-46. 

u Trumbull,  Threehold  Covenant,  pp.  1-10,  68  f . 

14  See  the  mode  of  welcome  at  the  Island  of  Oente  Hennoea 
above)  and  the  practice  of  carrying  fire  noted  in  | zx, 

M VlUegagnon,  p.  260  f. 

1#  Taylor,  p.  176 ; O.  F.  Angas,  Savage  Life  and  Scent*  in 
Auetnuia  and  Neva  Zealand,  London,  1M7,  iL  107. 

1?  C.  Lumholtz,  Among  Cannibal*,  London,  1889,  p.  224. 

18  W.  Ellis,  Pdynettan  Re*earehe*\  London,  1881-86,  ii.  887. 
1#  J.  Cook,  1.  866. 

##  C.  BL  Helnicke,  Die  Inteln  de*  etaten  Ocean*,  lieipsig,  1876- 
76,  IL  264. 

s O.  Lambert,  * Moaurs  et  superstitiona  de  la  tribu  Bdlep 
(Nouvelle  Oal4donieX’  in  Le*  Miseion*  Catholigu**,  xiL  [Paris, 
1880J69. 

##  Man,  pp.  78, 178. 

38  H.  C.  St.  John,  Note*  and  Sketch**  from  the  Wild  Coatt*  qf 
Nippon,  Edinburgh,  1880,  p.  246. 

* EjBV#,  S.V. ' Salutations.*  ■#  JAI  xix.  1781. 

#8  As  to  some  of  the  Queensland  tribes  see  Lumholts,  p.  224  f. 
#?  Le  sZutJb-  en  kroeeharige  ratten  tuetehen  Selebe*  «n  Papua, 
The  Hague,  1886,  p.  406. 

38 See  also  N.  del  Teoho,  'The  Hist,  of  the  Provinces  of 
Paraguay,  Tucuman,  Rio  de  Plata,'  op.  A.  Churchill,  ColUotion 
of  Voyage*  and  Travela,  London,  1704,  iv.  718 ; A.  F.  B. 
Wollaston,  PygmAe*  and  Papuan*,  do.  1912,  pp.  41,  66 : JROS 
xxxviiL  [1911]  21L 


Another  curious  form  is  found  among  the  Central  Eskimo. 
The  stranger  is  welcomed  with  a feast ; and,  as  he  slowly 
approaches,  one  of  bis  hosts  gives  him  a severe  blow  and  awaits 
a blow  in  return,  and  an  exchange  of  blows  continues  until 
one  of  the  combatants  yielda?  At  ons  time  a similar  custom 
prevailed  in  Greenland.#  The  explanation  of  this  practice 
s apparently  to  be  found  in  the  aooount  by  Hall  8 of  a similar 
ceremony  in  use  among  the  Eskimo  of  Cumberland  Inlet. 
There  the  combat  is  between  the  stranger  and  the  sorcerer. 
After  having  exchanged  blows,  they  kiss  one  another,  and  the 
stranger  is  hospitably  received  by  alL  The  practice,  in  short,  is 
a rite  of  aggregation.4  Mariner  # informs  us  that  at  Tonga 
visitors  or  persons  who  have  been  long  absent  may  be  chal- 
lenged ' by  any  one,  or  every  one  of  the  island,  so  that  in  the 
mkT  they  are  pretty  certain  of  getting  a thorough  beating  * : 
and  we  note  in  this  connexion  the  statement  of  St.  John,# 
that  the  Koreans  'have  no  salutation  except  buffeting  each 
other.' 

In  some  cases  the  savti^e  offers  his  blood  to  his 
own  gods  in  order  to  gain  their  protection — a pro- 
ceeding which  has  not  infrequently  been  mistaken 
for  a token  of  friendship  or  he  takes  the  stranger 
to  a temple  and  prays  that  any  evil  which  the 
latter  may  have  brought  with  him  may  be 
averted  ; ® or,  as  among  some  of  the  nomadic  Arabe 
of  Morocco,  he  presents  the  stranger  with  drink, 
which,  should  the  latter  misbehave  himself, 

* would  cause  his  knees  to  swell  so  that  he  could 
not  escape.  In  other  words,  he  has  dmnk  a con- 
ditional curse.*® 

zx.  Further^  it  is  plain  that  the  supernatural 
influences  which  accompany  the  stranger  will  be 
especially  potent  in  his  own  country. 

In  some  ports  of  Aostrolla  notives.  In  opproochinff  o strange 
encampment,  'carry  lighted  bark  or  burning  stioks  in  thSr 
hands,  for  the  purpose,  they  say,  of  cleansing  and  purifying  the 
air  * ; !#  and  FSraser  u suggests  that  the  fire  home  at  the  head  of 
the  army  In  andent  Greece  and  among  the  Ovambo  of  S.W. 
Africa  ' may  have  been  intended  to  dissipate  the  evil  infiuences, 
whether  magical  or  spiritual,  with  which  the  air  of  the  enemy's 
oountiy  might  be  conceived  to  teem.'  In  the  country  of  the 
Brataua  Ixman  had  his  home ; and  they  ' believed  that  he 
watched  over  them,  and  that  he  caused  their  country  to  be 
deadly  to  strangers.  It  was  therefore  to  him  that  they  attri- 
buted Uie  taboo  which  protected  them  against  the  visits  of 
other  tribes.*'# 


The  danger  of  trespassing  upon  tabued  ground 
was,  accordingly,  very  serious ; and  the  dread  of 
incurring  it  was  formerly  so  powerful  among  the 
New  Ze^anders  that,  on  going  to  a strange  land, 
they  performed  certain  ceremonies  * to  make  it 
noa,  lest,  perchance,  it  might  have  been  previously 
ta^u.* " In  some  cases  the  stranger  seeks  to  render 
himself  acceptable  to  the  divine  guardians  of  the 

Slace  through  which  he  must  pass  by  throwing 
own  on  a heap  a stone,  a rag,  a stick,  or  some 
grass;'*  and  in  this  connexion  we  may  mention 
the  belief,  current  among  the  Bechnanas,  that  a 
stranger  can  ensure  a friendly  reception  by  spitting 
on  a stone  and  adding  it  to  a heap  on  the  road.'® 


' F.  Bom, 'The  Central  Eskimo,'  6 RBSW  a888),  p.  609 ; ct 
H.  Rink,  Tale*  and  Tradition*  of  the  Sekimo,  Eng.  tr., 
Edinburgh  and  London,  1876,  pp.  211,  240,  286. 
s F.  Boos,  loc.  ciL 

8 Narr.  qf  the  Second  Arctic  Expedition,  ed.  J.  E.  Noone, 
Washington,  1879,  cited  In  QB^,  pt.  ii.,  Tahoo,  p.  106. 

4 See  A.  van  Gennep,  Le*  Bit**  de  pateage,  Paris,  1909,  pp. 
65. 188,  286,  249. 

# An  Aooount  qf  the  Native*  of  the  Tonga  lelandtfi,  Edinburgh, 
1827,  L 277. 

# P.  246.  ? Jevons*,  p.  71. 

8 G.  Turner,  Samoa  a Hundred  Tear*  Ago  and  Long  Before, 
London,  1884,  p.  291. 

# E.  Westermarck,  Ml  L 690. 

10  R.  Brough  Smj^,  The  Aborigine*  of  Vieloria,  Melbourne 
and  London,  1878,  L 134. 

" GB8.  pt.  L.  Th*  Magic  AH  and  th*  Evolution  qf  King*, 
London,  1911,  ii.  264,  pt.  U.,  Taboo,  p.  Ill  ;Me  The  Voyage*  qf 
P.  Pemande*  de  Qunroe,  tr.  0.  Markham  (Elakluyt  Soc.  u.  xiv. 
and  xv.X  London,  1904, 1.  427 ; and  The  Text*  and  Version*  of 
John  Pian  de  Carpine  and  William  de  Rubruqui*  (Hakluyt  Soo. 
Ex.  Ser.),  London,  1908,  p.  118 ; of.  p.  18L 
!*  Howitt,  p.  486. 

!#  K Shortland,  Traditione  and  Superstition*  qf  th*  Net* 
Zealander*,  London,  1864,  p.  88. 

'4J.  Thomson,  To  th*  Central  Afriean  Lakes  and  Back, 
London,  1881,  L 228 ; see  E.  S.  Hai^nd,  LP,  do.  1894-96,  IL 
214  f. ; and  F.  Llebrecht,  Zur  VoUukunde,  Heilbronn,  1879. 
p.  267  ff. 

!#  G.  Fritsch,  Die  Eingeborenen  Stid-AfrUea**,  Breslau,  1872, 

p.  200 
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It  is  * at  the  boundary  of  two  districts,  or  where 
some  dangerous  tract  of  country  commences,’  ^ 
that  the  savage  is  most  likely  to  regard  any 
natural  object  which  is  strange  or  unusual  as 
connected  in  some  way  with  mysterious  influences 
fraught  with  peril  to  himself.  Nor  is  the  reason 
far  to  seek ; for  the  borderland  is  from  its  very 
nature  the  home  of  the  mysterious  and  awe- 
inspiring. The  line  of  division  is  marked  some- 
times ^ natural  objects  and  sometimes  artiflci- 
ally.  These  natural  objects,  such  as  mountains, 
rivers,  forests,  or  jungles,  are  associated  by  the 
savage  with  demons  or  spirits  or  powers  stronger 
than  man  and  potent  to  work  him  good  or  evil ; ^ 
and  he  regards  with  similar  feelings  the  great 
tracts  of  waste  lands  which  in  many  instemces 
serve  as  boundary. 

The  Mengrwangwazia  kings,  ag.,  deliberately  surrounded  their 
country  *^th  an  enormous  starvation  area,  by  ruthlessly 
destroying  villages  and  whole  races  around  them.  The  foodless 
belt  was  a greater  protection  to  them  than  the  great  wall  of 
Ohina  to  the  Chinese  Emperors.' < J.  B.  Tavernier^  attributes 
a similar  policy  to  one  of  the  Persian  kings ; and  Oasar  says  of 
the  Qerman  tribes : * Civitatibus  maxima  laus  est.  quam  latis- 
simas  drcnm  se  vastatis  finibus  solicitudlnes  habere.’ b The 
Xtomaxis  sometimes  adopted  this  method  of  protection,  and  in 
Karolingtan  times  the  Spanish  border  was  similarly  secured.^ 

In  other  cases  the  boundary  was  marked  by 
upright  stones,’  which,  in  Old  Germany,  e.g.^ 
were  not  infrequently  the  gravestones  of  heroes.® 
In  some  parts  of  ancient  Irmand  pillar-stones  were 
worshipped  ; and  *■  a stone  of  worship  ’ is  said  by 
the  Brehon  laws  to  be  one  of  the  objects  used  for 
marking  the  limits  of  lands.®  Hommel  observes 
that,  ‘ in  South  Arabic  inscriptions,  waJthan  signifles 

boundary  pillar,”  and  at  the  same  time  **  statue 
of  god,”  “iaol.”*“  Grimm  tells  us  that  ordeals, 
especially  ordeals  by  battle,  generally  took  place 
in  the  border-land  wnich  lay  tetween  two  districts. 
This  spot — often  a meadow  or  an  island — was 
chosen  because  it  was  a holy  place,  sacred  to 
powers  whose  presence  ensured  fair  play  to  both 
combatants.”  Sometimes  the  boundary  is  formally 
placed  under  the  protection  of  the  supernatural. 
B.  B.  du  Chaillu  gives  an  instructive  account  of 
the  means  taken  to  secure  the  Otando  country 
against  a plague  of  smallpox  : 

' To  protect  the  village  from  the  wizards  who  might  enter  It 
from  toe  neighbouring  villages  . . . the  doctor,  ocoompanied 
by  the  whole  of  the  people,  went  to  the  paths  leading  to  liuyolo 
from  other  villages  and  planted  sticks  at  intervals  across  them, 
connecting  the  sticks  by  strong  woody  creepers  and  banging  on 
the  ropes  leaves  from  the  core  of  the  crown  of  palm  trees.  It  is 
recognized  law  among  these  people  that  no  stranger  can  come 
within  these  linee.'W 

So  too  Ellis^^  tells  us  that  it  was  thought  impoesible  for  a 
hostile  force  to  make  its  way  into  Elmlna  If  toe  body  of  a 
hximan  victim  who  had  been  sacrificed  were  out  up  and  dis- 
tributed round  the  outskirts  of  the  town  so  as  to  enclose  it.iB 
Among  the  aborigines  of  E.  Brazil  the  assist  in  laying 

down  the  tribal  boundaries,  by  celebrating  magical  rites,  and  in 
some  cases  by  hanjging  'pieces  of  medTcine^  to  the  objects 
which  mark  the  dividing-line.^ 


I Thomson,  To  CAs  Centred  Afriean  Ldket,  L 228. 

s Of.  Dalton,  p.  88 ; W.  B.  Smith,  Befi^non  Cif  1M 
pp.  114, 120. 

s W.  J.  Ansorge,  TJniw  the  J/rican  Sun,  London,  1899, 
p.  42. 

i P.  9.  ® Ds  Be2L  OalL  vL  28 ; cf.  iv.  8. 

4 H.  Brunner,  DeutsePie  Rechteguchiehte,  Leipzig,  1887-90,  L 
115,  note  8. 

7 Hamilton-Grierson.  p.  29. 

8 J.  Qrimm,  Deutsche  Orenzalterthiimer  (Kteinere  Schriften, 
Berlin,  1864-90),  U.  78. 

9 p.  W.  Joyce,  A Social  Sist.  <ff  Ancient  Ireland,  London, 
1903,  L 277  ; cf.  ii.  266  fl. 

10  Quoted  by  Trumbull,  Threshold  Covenant,  p.  834. 

II  Of.  pp.  166  If.,  177  ff. 

19  Deuteehe  OrenzcUterthUmer,  p.  58  f.  19  P.  177. 

14  The  Tehi-speaking  Peeples  of  the  Gold  Coast  of  W,  Africa, 
London,  1887,  p.  58. 

18  Cf.  Sail,  de  BeJL  Jugurth.  78,  where  the  story  of  the 
Phil«ni  is  told;  see  also  Orlmxm  Deutsche  Orenxalterthdmer, 
IL  78  ; B.  M.  Luther,  op.  H.  O.  iSrumbull,  The  Blood  Covenant, 
London,  1887,  p.  815 ; Uamilton-Grierson,  p.  12  L and  note  4. 

18  Von  Maruus,  p.  84  L ; see  Hamilton  - Grierson,  * The 
Boundary  Stone  and  the  Market  Oross,*  Scottish  Historioal 
Review,  ziL  [1914]  24  ff. ; and  art.  LaxnMABXB  swo  Bouicdaubs. 


n.  Exceptions  to,  and  modifications  of, 
PRIMITIVE  USAGE. — 12.  The  evidence  which  we 
have  adduced  makes  it  sufficiently  clear  that  the 
limits  of  the  primitive  group  constitute  for  its 
members  the  limits  not  only  of  their  rights  and 
duties,  but  also  of  the  only  life  possible  mr  therm 
Beyond  those  limits  lies  an  unknown  world  peopled 
by  hostile  beings  and  pervaded  by  malevolent 
influences,  and,  therefore,  of  deadly  danger  to  the 
stranger  who  crosses  its  boundary.  Thus  the 
phrase  ‘homo  homini  lupus*  is  apt  to  express  the 
relation  which  normally  subsists  between  group 
and  alien  group.  Still,  it  is,  as  we  shall  see, 
susceptible  of  modifications  in  more  ways  than 
one.  The  stranger  may  be  admitted  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  CTOup— 6.^.,  by  adoption -^r  Im  may 
be  so  coimectea  with  it  oy  marri^e,  friendship,  or 
some  such  tie  that  he  may,  in  virtue  of  that  con- 
nexion, be  permitted  to  ^are,  to  some  exte^  at 
all  events,  m the  rights  of  its  members.  Or  he 
may  remain  outside  of  the  group  unconnwted  with 
it  by  any  such  tie,  and  yer  be  treated,  in  certain 
circumstances  and  subject  to  certain  limitations, 
as  a friend  or,  it  may  be,  as  a neutral. 

A.  Where  the  stranger  is  admitted  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  group  or  is  so  connected  with  it  by 
marriage,  etc.,  that  he  is  permitted  to  share  in  the 
rights  of  its  members. — (a)  Persons  who  have  *made 
brothers.*  ^ See  art.  Brotherhood  (Artificial). 

(6)  Captive  and  other  persons  adopted  into  the 
group. — 13.  We  find  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners 
of  war  an  example  of  the  gradual  mitigation  of  the 
rigour  of  primitive  usage.  In  the  earliest  times 
the  victor  slaughtered  not  only  the  adult  males, 
but  the  women  and  children  of  the  vanqumhed. 
In  some  instances  the  slaughter  of  prisoners  is  due 
to  the  belief  that,  as  worshippers  of  vanquished 
gods,  they  are  an  especially  acceptable  sacrifice  te 
the  gods  of  the  victors.^  A step  in  advance  is 
taken  when  the  victor,  having  grasped  the  fact 
that  a living  slave  is  worth  more  than  a dead 
enemy,  spares  the  conquered  warrior.®  When  the 
Namaquas  discovered  that  Damara  prisoners  made 
useful  drudges,  they  ceased  to  kill  tnem.®  In  New 
Zealand  captives  and  their  children  were  enslaved  ; 
and  remnants  of  scattered  tribes  submitted  to 
servitude  in  order  to  secure  protection.*  Among 
the  tribes  of  Sierra  Leone  prisoners  taken  before 
the  rice-crop  were  spared  to  cultivate  the  ground, 
while  those  taken  afterwards  were  generally 
kiUed.®  In  the  Marquesas  prisoners  are  not 
alwi^s  killed ; they  are  sometim^  adopted  by 
chiem  and  become  members  of  the  tribes  or  famiUes 
which  receive  them.  So  close  is  this  connexion 
that  instances  are  cited  in  which  an  adopt^ 
captive  has  followed  the  chief  who  adopted  hun  in 
a hostile  expedition  against  the  tribe 
A somewhat  similar  account  is  given  by  Rochas 
of  the  natives  of  New  Caledonia ; and  among  the 
N.  American  Indians  the  custom  of  adoptmg 
prisoners  of  war  to  fill  the  places  of  dead  persons 
IS  extensively  practised.  The  adopted  persem 
becomes  brother  or  sister,  son  or  dau^ter,  accOTd- 
ing  to  the  position  which  the  deceased  occupi^ ; ■ 
and,  if  he  be  assumed  into  the  place  of  the  head  of 
the  family,  he  exercises  in  regard  to  the  d^d  man  s 
wife  and  children  the  rights  or  husband  and  father. 

t mie.Tehi-epetiking  Peoples,  p.  170. 

9 Sm  k.  von  theriDg,  Der  Xtoeck  itn  Recht^,  LolpdE,  1893,  L 
242. 

* Andemon,  p.  288 ; we  also  the  inatanoes  ffl^en  by  H. 
Post,  Grundriee  der  ethnologisehen  Jurxsprudenx,  Oldenburg 
and  Leipzig,  1894-95,  L 857.  _ 

4 PolackTk.  52.  ® Matthews,  p.  147. 

8 Vinoendon-Dumoulin  and  Desgroz,  p.  258. 

7 P.  252-  . „ 

8 L.  H.  Morgan,  Ancient  Society,  London,  18'^t  P-  841  f.  He 
observes  that  adoption  and  torture  were  the  alternative 

*^*l?OL^oldSt  of  the  Five  Indian  Vatione  of  Canada^, 

London,  1756,  L 9f. 
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It  hM  been  observed  that,  *if  piisoTien  thus  admitted  into 
familiee  behave  well,  they  have  everything  they  want.  But  if 
they  run  away  and  are  uken,  their  lives  are  In  danger.  . . . 
Even  the  nations  to  whom  the  runaways  belong  will  not  receive 
them,  but  treat  them  as  ungrateful  beings;  th^  therefore 
turn  out  vagrants  and  infest  the  woods.'^  Edwin  James  > adds 
that  such  persons  become  so  identified  with  their  adoptive 
nation  that  they  regard  the  application  to  themselves  of  their 
name  of  origin  as  an  insult. 

(c)  Ptrsoris  marrying  into  the  group. — 14.  In 
many  cases  a tribe  ceases  to  regard  or  treat  a 
stranger  as  an  enemy  if  he  has  married  into  it. 
In  Kreis  Kita  and  among  the  Wachambala  a 
stranger  can  enter  into  a family  by  marriage; 
and  the  practice  has  been  observed  among  the 
Xarayes.*  But  intermarriage  does  not  always 
produce  peace,^  for,  in  some  instances,  intertrilial 
nghts  continue,  and  after  the  battle  the  women  of 
the  combatants  visit  each  other  and  condole  on  the 
loss  of  their  common  relatives.”  In  the  Marquesas 
a man  who  has  married  a woman  of  a neighbouring 
tribe  may  pass  to  and  fro  between  it  and  his  own 
tribe  in  time  of  war  without  fear  of  molestation.” 
In  the  Washington  Islands  men  and  women  of 
different  tribes  betrothed  on  the  conclusion  of  a 
peace  sire  spared  in  time  of  war;^  and  among  the 
tribes  of  the  N&ga  hills  a native  who  has  married 
a girl  of  another  village  and  resides  with  her  there 
is  regarded  as  a neutral,  and  may  safely  go  from 
her  village  to  his  own  even  during  hostilities.®  A 
similar  account  is  ^ven  of  the  Asaba  people  of  the 
Niger.®  In  Somaliland  abbans  are  selected  from 
men  whose  daughters  are  married  to  membein  of 
the  tribe  to  be  visited  ; and  within  the  borders  of 
Sintang  only  those  foreigners  may  exercise  the 
calling  of  merchants  who  are  married  to  women 
of  the  country.^ 

(rf)  Persons  introduced  by  a member  of  the  group, 
mutual  friend,  etc.  — 15.  In  many  instances  a 
friendly  reception  may  m procurea  by  means  of 
an  introduction.  Among  the  Andaman  Islanders 
a stranger  may  not  enter  a district  without  express 
permission,  unless  accompanied  by  a native  of  it. 
If  he  visit  a camp  for  tne  first  time,  he  will  be 
welcomed  if  introauced  by  a mutual  fnend.“  So, 
too,  the  Kumai  did  not  molest  the  Brajerak 
families  which  came  into  their  country,  because 
they  regarded  as  brothers  the  Brabolung  who  had 
brought  them  in.“  Again,  Kolben  tells  us  that  a 
trav^er’s  best  course  amongthe  Hottentots  was 
to  take  a native  with  him.  Then  he  was  safe  and 
was  hospitably  entertained.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  Western  Eskimo ; “ Leo  Africanus  says  that 
in  some  parts  of  Morocco  the  stranger  must  have 
the  escort  of  some  saint  or  woman  of  the  country  ; 
and  among  the  Indians  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula 


^ O.  H.  Losldel,  Hist,  the  Miesion  qf  the  United  Brethren 
among  the  Indians  in  jy.  America,  tr.  O.  I.  Ls  Trobe,  London, 
1794,  pt.  1.  p,  161;  J.  Carver,  Travels  through  the  Interior 
Parts  qf  If.  America,  do.  17T8,  1.  846. 

* U.  20. 


Sodety,  IxzxT.).  Londc^  1891,  p.  209 1. 

4 See  H.  B.  Guppy,  The  Solomon  Islands  and  their  NcMves, 
London,  1887,  p.  18. 

» Macphereon,  MemoricUs  of  Service  in  India,  p.  70. 

* Vmcendon-Dumoulin  and  Deec^z,  p.  268. 

T O.  S.  Stewart,  A Visit  to  the  South  Seas,  London,  1882. 

p.  280. 

8R.  O.  Woodthoipe,  * Notes  on  the  Wild  Tribes  inhabiting: 
the  Bo-called  Naga  mils,’  JAI  xL  [1882]  67. 

I^>^Jtin8on,  *Note  on  the  Asaba  People  (Ibos)  of  the 
Ntoer,'  JAI  xxxvL  [1906]  316. 

® P.  L.  Jamee,  The  ITnJbnnm  B.om  cf  Afriedt,  London.  1890, 
pp.  89-92.  ^ 

Schwaner,  IL  197.  IS  Man,  pp.  26,  46,  i 

" Fison-Howitt,  p.  222 ; cf.  Brough  Sm^,  1.  184. 

14  The  Present  State  of  the  Qape  of  Good  Rope,  tr.  G.  Medley. 
London,  1781,  p.  266. 

^ J*  S^peon,  ' Observations  on  the  Western  Eskimo,*  in 
Further  Papers  relating  to  the  recent  Arctic  Sxpeditions,  pre- 
jte^il  to  both  Houeet  of  Parliament,  London,  1865,  p.  926. 

1®  UxeL  and  DescrijMon  of  Africa,  tr.  J.  Pory,  London.  1896 
(Hakluyt  Society),  IL  82?. 


women  are  so  mnch  respected  that  a stranger 
protected  by  them  may  travel  in  perfect  security.* 
The  women  of  Konoma  were  occasionally  hired  as 
escort;®  and  the  women  of  the  Bhils  protect  the 
stranger  against  the  cruelty  or  licence  of  the 
men.^  Herman  MelviUe”  states  that,  although 
the  hostilities  between  the  tribes  preclude  any 
intercourse,  yet  a man  who  hats  formed  a friend- 
ship with  a member  of  a hostile  tribe  may,  subject 
to  certain  restrictions,  venture  with  impunity  into 
its  territory.  * The  individu^  so  protected  u said 
to  be  “ tal>oo,”  and  his  person,  to  a certain  extent, 
is  held  as  sacred.*  In  Fiji  the  stranger  must  be 
accompanied  by  a recognized  herald  or  by  a mem 
specially  appointed  by  a chief  who  is  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  tribe  to  be  visited ; ® and  in  the 
principalities  of  Ghazi-Knmuk  and  Kaidek  he  will 
oe  seized  and  sold  unless  he  has  a native  with  him 
or  letters  of  recommendation  to  a prince,  or  knows 
or  can  name  the  prefect  of  the  mosque  whither  he 
is  bound.®  In  some  cases  the  traveller  depends  on 
his  engaging  servants  who  assume  the  office  of 
protectors;^  and  sometimes  the  host  gives  his 
staff®  or  his  spear  ® to  his  guest  as  a passport,  or 
makes  certain  marks  npon  him  with  white  chalk, 
which  serve  the  same  purpose.*®  The  gifts  ex- 
change by  kings  and  princes  were  used  as  tokens 
accr^iting  the  persons  who  possessed  them.*^  The 
<ri//i]3oXop  oi  the  Gree^  the  tessera  hospitaXis  of  the 
Homans,  and  the  chirs  alSlychoth  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians were  similarly  employed;*®  and  we  may  per- 
haps compare  with  these  practices  that  of  the 
heathen  Northmen,  who  frequently  marked  them- 
selves with  the  cross  in  order  more  ecisily  to  enter 
into  business  relations  with  Christians.*®  Kobertson 
Smith  *4  mentions  the  case  of  an  Arab  patron,  who 
stamped  his  client  with  his  camel-brand ; and  the 
Narrinyeri  kalduke^  may  be  referred  to  in  this 
connexion. 


(e)  Persons  connected  by  class  and  totem. — 16. 
The  totem  bond  was  very  strong  in  some  tribes. 

Flson  and  Howitt  sav  of  taibes  bound  together  by  the  neat 
class  divisions  of  Eaglehawk  and  Grow  : *It  mattered  not  from 
how  distant  localities  two  men  might  be,  their  speech  might 
be  unintelligible  to  eaob  other,  their  status  of  family  and  their 
customs  might  have  marked  variauce,  vet  the  common  bond  of 
class  and  "totem**  was  a brotherhood  which  they  would  not 
tail  to  acknowledge.*  ^4  In  parts  of  New  Guinea  and  in  the 
western  Islands  of  Torres  Straits  * a stranger  from  hostile  tribes 
can  visit  in  safety  villages  where  the  clan  of  his  nurumara  is 
strong,  and  visitors  from  other  tribes  are  fed  and  lods^  by  the 
members  of  the  nurumara  to  which  they  severally  b^ong.*  ^7 


1 F.  A.  A.  Bimona  * An  Exploration  of  the  Goajira  Peninsula, 
n.S.  of  Ckilombia,*  Proc.  ROS,  new  ser.,  viL  [18^]  792. 

3 Hodson,  Ndga  Tribes  of  Manipur,  p.  116. 

8 Orooke,  Motives  of  N.  Indiana.  48. 

4 A Narr.  of  a Four  Monthaf  Resideruie  among  the  Natives  of 
a Valley  ofthe  Marquesas  Islands,  London,  1846,  p.  166. 

4 Fison-Howitt,  pp.  192  f.,  223,  note. 

4 J.  Reineggs  and  H.  Bieberst^,  A Oeneral  Hist,  and  Topo- 
graphical Reecription  of  Mount  Caucasus,  tr.  0.  Wilkinson, 
London,  1^7,  i.  96. 

7 L.  Magyar,  Reieen  in  SUd-Afrika,  WJS-67,  tr.  J.  Hunfalvy, 
Buda-Pe»  and  Leipzig,  1869,  L 81  f. 

4 Munzinger,  Osiafrikanisehe  Studien,  p.  884. 

® Leo  Africanus,  U.  827.  *0  Magyar,  L 188. 

U B.  Lalng  and  R.  B.  Anderson,  The  ReimsMringla  or  the  Sagas 
Of  the  Norse  Kxngs"^,  from  the  Icelandic  of  Snorri  Sturlason, 
London,  1889,  1.  68  : see  also  The  Story  of  Qisli  the  Outlaw, 
from  the  Icelandic  oy  G.  W.  Dasent,  Edinburgh,  1896,  p.  28 ; 
for  the  signet  rings  used  as  passes  in  Old  Kussia  see  von 
Schlozer,  Ruseieehe  Annalen,  iv.  69 ; J.  P.  G.  Ewers,  Das  alteste 
Reeht  der  Riusen,  Dorpat  and  Hamburg,  1826,  pp.  182-186, 198, 
note  43 ; for  the  ‘soontrino*  see  K.  von  Scherzer,  Narr.  eg  the 
Cireitmnavigation  of  the  Globe  by  the  Austrian  Frigate  * Novaraf 
Eng.  tr.,  London,  1861-63, 11.  8,  note. 

ISR.  von  Ehering,  *I>ie  OasMreundsohaft  im  Alterthum,'  in 
Deutsche  Rundschau,  IL  [1687]  887  if. ; O.  Schrader,  RedHecdkon 
der  indogerrnanisehen  Alterthurnsfeunde,  Strassburg,  1901, 
p.  278. 

78  The  Story  of  Gisli,  p.  18  and  note ; G.  Vigfusson  and  F. 
York  Powell,  Originee  Islandicce,  Oxford,  1906,  i.  829. 

74  Religion  of  the  Semitee'^,  p.  148,  note  2 (jadfin.). 

75  See  art.  B&oraxitROOD  (Artificial),  $ >3. 

78  p.  238  - of.  Howitt,  JAI  xx.  42  ; cf.  pp.  74  (and  note),  76. 

77  A.  0.  Haddon,  Head-Hunters,  Black,  Whxte.  and  Brown, 
London,  1901,  pp.  108,  186;  Reports  of  Canibrxdge  Anthrop 
Raped.  V.  161.  » 
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And  it  was  a fixed  rule  in  battle  that  no  man 
should  attack  or  slay  another  hearing  the  same 
totemic  crest  as  himself.^  Seligmann  observes,’ 
however,  that  among  some  tribes  totemism  exerted 
no  influence  in  the  battle-field.’  This  branch  of 
the  subject  receives  elaborate  treatment  in  Frazer’s 
Totemism  and  Exogamy. 

B.  Where  the  stranger  is  not  admitted  to  the 
membership  of  the  g^roup,  and  is  not  connected 
with  it  by  marriage,  etc.,  and  yet  is  treated,  in 
certain  circumstances  and  subject  to  certain  limita- 
tions, as  a friend  or  neutral.— (a)  The  trader. — 
See  artt.  Gifts  (Primitive  and  lavage).  Market, 


§§3>  8- 

(o)  TAe  guest  protiat.  — 17.  Even  the  rudest 
savages  are  accustomea  to  pay  visits  to  and  receive 
them  from  their  friends ; and  these  visits  are 
made  the  occasion  of  sports,  dances,  carousals, 
and  distributions  of  gifts.  The  visitors  are  not 
merely  entertained;  they  are  secured,  for  the 
time  oeing,  against  robbery  and  violence.  And, 
when  the  need  of  holding  intercourse  of  some  sort 
with  strangers  arises,  uie  hospitality  exercised 
within  the  gproup  supplies  the  form  of  the  new 
relation,  much  as  the  earliest  modes  of  trading 
with  strangers  seem  to  have  been  adaptations  of 
the  exchange  of  gifts  in  use  among  friends.^  That 
the  good  treatment  of  the  stranger  was  an  innova- 
tion on  the  previous  practice  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  one  word  is  in  several  languages  used  to 
express  the  conception  of  ‘enemy*  and  that  of 
‘ guest.*® 

18.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  measure  of 
the  hospitality  accorded  differs  widely  among 
different  peoplea® 

ZQ.  Among  many  peoples  the  stranger  is  admitted 
during  his  stay  to  the  marital  privileges  of  his 
host,  while  in  some  cases  the  nost’s  daughter, 
sister,  or  servant  is  offered.’  To  the  desire  to 
induce  the  stranger  to  bring  his  wares  to  market 
Heeren®  ascribes  certedn  Lydian  and  Babylonian 
regulations  regarding  the  relations  of  foreigners 
with  the  women  of  the  country ; and  we  may 
assign  to  a like  orif^  such  customs  as  ^e 
temporary  marriages  <n  Central  Asia  and  similar 
usages  there  and  dsewhere.® 

20.  Buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  way- 
farers were  provided  by  the  nations  of  northern 
and  classical  antiquity  ; “ and  numerous  instances 
of  a like  care  are  found  among  savage  and 
barbarous  peoples  in  cases  where  the  burden  of 
hospitality  falls  upon  the  king  or  the  community.  “ 

In  SDoient  Ireland  gaest-honaee  or  hospices  were  attached 
to  the  religious  houaea,  and  there  were  puolic  hostels  through- 
out the  country,  which  disappeared,  however,  after  the  Anglo- 
Norman  invasion,  u The  Incas  built  houses  for  travellers  along 


the  royal  roads.  But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  only  travellers 
were  those  who  bore  the  commands  of  the  king  or  his  officials.^ 

21.  Frequently  a parting  gift  to  the  guest*— it 
may  be  in  the  form  of  food  for  his  journey* — or 
by  the  guest,®  or  an  exchan^  of  ^fts,®  accompanies 
or  completes  the  exercise  01  hospitality.® 

Among  the  Southern  Slavs  the  guest  Is,  in  some  districts, 
escorted  to  the  limits  of  his  hoefs  possessions.?  The  practloe 
is  found  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world — s.p..  In  Circassia, ^ 
among  the  Moors,^  in  Eg^t,io  in  Fiji,^  and  in  the  old  North.*^ 

22.  In  many  instances  the  hospitable  reception 
of  the  stranger  is  subject  to  certain  restrictions — 
a fact  which  shows  that,  at  all  events  in  the  earlv 
forms  of  the  institution,  the  guest  becomes  a friena, 
and  ceases  to  be  an  enemy,  only  for  a limited 
time.  Among  the  Arabs  the  peace  established 
between  the  stranger  and  his  hosts  lasts  for  * two 
nights  and  the  day  in  the  midst,  whilst  their  food 
is  m him* and  a similar  period  was  the  term  of 
the  guest’s  stay  in  old  Germany*®  and  among  the 
Moors  of  Brakna  on  the  Senegal.*®  In  ancient 
Ireland  the  term  was  three  days  and  three  nights.*® 
The  Southern  Slavs  declare  that  ‘a  guest  and  a 
fish  smell  on  the  third  day  ’ ; and  the  An^lo-Saxon 
saying  ran,  * Two  nights  a guest,  the  third  night 
one  of  the  household,*  i.e.  a slave.*’  In  New 
Zealand  well-disposed  strangers  are  hospitably 
treated  during  their  stay,  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  prolonged  beyond  the  time  required  for  the 
dispatch  of  their  business.*®  In  the  Marquesas 
vimtors  who  attend  the  festivals  of  hostile  tribes 
leave  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  which  seems 
to  mark  the  limit  of  the  security  granted  to  them  ; *• 
among  the  Wachambala  the  stranger  receives  food 
for  a day,  and,  if  he  stays  longer,  must  purchase 
his  supplies,  unless  he  has  a protector.*®  in  mamy 
oases  hospitality  and  protection  last  only  so  long 
as  the  stranger  resides  with  his  host. 

Thus,  it  is  ssid  of  tbs  Arab  that  ‘h«  robs  his  enemies,  his 
friends,  and  his  neighbours,  provided  that  they  are  not  actually 
in  his  own  tent,  where  theur  property  is  sacred.*  *1  A similar 
account  is  given  of  the  Flli  Islanders,^  the  Namaquas,^  the 
ELhondsM  and  Afghans,^^  the  Kurds, ^ and  the  inhabitants  of 
Ohazi-Kumuk  and  Eaidek.^?  It  an  enemy  enters  an  Osage  camp, 
and  asks  for  protection,  he  is  safe  after  be  has  eaten  with  his 
hosts,  until  he  returns  to  his  own  home,  when  the  privilege 
expires.^  Among  the  l^kimo  of  Greenland  the  enemy  was 
sheltered  and  in  the  old  North  not  even  the  murderer  of  a 
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brother  ooold  be  turned  awev.i  In  Selenflror  « gruest  must  stay 
three  nights  In  the  house,  his  dexMoture  on  the  ilrat  or  second 
night  bdng  celled  ‘insulting  the  nighL*  To  evert  the  evil 
consequence  of  such  en  ect,  fmnigetion  is  resorted  to.S 

23.  Among  the  tribes  near  Port  Moresby  the 
stranger  stays  with  his  specially  good  rriend 
(yasila)^  no  matter  what  his  own  group  of 
aescent  may  be;*  the  Kabyle  stran^r  goes  to  a 
friend,  or,  if  he  has  none  in  the  vOla^ge,  to  the 
amin,  who  provides  for  him  according  to  his 
quality  and,  amo^  the  Wachambala,  there  is 
m every  village  an  official  who  sees  that  a stranger 
receives  food  and  lod^g.®  A like  arrangement 
is  found  among  the  Ghiljies*  and  some  of  the 
Thonga  tribes  and  in  ancient  Ireland  a public 
hospitaller  att^ded  to  the  wants  of  the  stranger.* 

24.  Among  many  peoples  the  stranger  consults 
his  safety  b^t  choosing  a protector.  Among 
the  Barea  and  Kundma  he  must  select  a host, 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  latter  people,  if  he  leaves 
his  host’s  house,  he  must  be  accompanied  by  a 
native.*  The  foreign  settler  in  the  country  of  the 
Bogos  must  take  a protector  from  the  Schmagilli, 
a class  of  nobles  or,  rather,  freemen ; and  he  and 
his  descendants  oontinue  to  be  the  dependents  of 
the  person  chosen.  The  foreign  merchant  may, 
however,  change  his  patron.^*  Among  the  Beni- 
Amer  he  must  take  a temporary  gusjrdian.^^ 

Burton  tells  us  thAt  * the  Abban  or  protector  of  the  Somali 
country  is  the  Mogasa  of  the  Oallas,  the  Akh  of  £1  Hejas,  the 
Ohaflr  of  the  Sh^tlc  Peninsula,  and  the  Babia  of  fiAetern 
Arabia.  . . . The  Abban  acts  at  once  as  broker,  escort,  agent, 
and  interpreter,  and  the  institution  may  be  considered  the 
earliest  form  of  transit  dues.  In  all  oases  he  receives  a certain 
percentage,  his  food  and  lodging  are  provided  at  the  expense  of 
his  employer,  and  he  not  infrequently  exacts  small  presents 
for  his  kindred.  In  return  he  is  bound  to  arrange  au  differ- 
enoes,  and  even  to  ^ht  the  battle  of  his  client  against  his 
fellow-oountrymen.  Should  the  Abban  be  slain  bis  tribe  is 
bound  to  take  op  the  caxise  and  to  make  good  the  losses  of  their 
proMgA  . . . According  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  the  Abban 
Is  the  master  of  the  life  and  property  of  his  client.*^ 


25.  Ibn  Batuta.  informs  us  that  at  Magadozo, 
when  a vessel  arrived,  some  of  the  young  people  of 
the  place  went  on  board,  each  bearing  a covered 
dish  containing  food.  This  one  of  them  presented 
to  a merchant  of  the  ship,  crying,  ^This  is  my 
guest’;  and  all  the  others  acted  in  the  same 
manner.  The  merchant  left  the  vessel  only  to  go 
to  his  host’s  house,  unless  he  had  visited  tne  city 
often  before,  in  which  case  he  went  where  he 
pleased.  The  host  sold  for  the  merchant  what  he 


had  brought  with  him,  and  made  his  bargains  for 
him.  A similar  custom  prevailed  in  the  M^dives,^* 
at  Mindanao,^  at  Balatea,^*  and  at  Kurutu ; and 
the  Bachapin  Tnaat  of  the  Klaarwater  Hottentot 
not  only  supplies  him  with  food  and  lodging,  but 
assists  him  m making  his  purchases,  and  even 
collects  articles  to  be  ready  for  him  on  his  next 
visit.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bachapin 
visits  his  Hottentot  maat^s  village,  he  lives  there 

I Weinhold,  AUnordisohe*  Leben^  p.  442. 

* W.  W.  Skeat,  Malay  Mctyio,  Loodoo,  1900,  p.  861. 

» Sellgmann , MelanesiaTU.  p.  68. 

4 ECanoteau-Letoomeux,  ii.  46. 

4 P.  EL  Lang,  Did  WascAambala.  ap.  StainmeU,  p.  246. 

6 EIpbinstone.'iL  166.  7 Junod,  1.  828. 

« JoyoeL  U.  IMff. 

• If unxlnger,  Ottafrikartitofu  Stadien,  p.  477. 

10  Munzlnger,  SiUen  ttnd  Reeht  dor  Bogota  pp.  43-46. 

II  HuDziDger,  OtiafrikanUoh*  Studien^  p.  ^4. 

w First  FcataUps  in  S.  Africa^  London,  1866,  p.  89 ; of.  Duff 
MaodonaltL  L 117 ; and  see  J.  Bruca,  Travels  to  discover  the 
Source  of  the  Edinburgh,  1804,  ii.  146  f.  Gh^r)-  Doughty, 
i.  286,  860  {rofUf) ; L.  W.  0.  van  dan  Berg,  £e  Hadhramout  et 
lee  eoionies  arabee  daris  Ta/rchipel  tmfian,  BaUvia  and  The 
Hague.  1887,  p.  76  f.  (eayyir) ; 0.  W.  Isenberg  and  J.  L.  Krapf, 
Joumale  detailing  their  Proceedinge  in  the  Kingdom  Qf^oa, 
^ndon,  1848,  p.  266  (mogasa);  and  B.  P.  Burton,  The  Lake 
Megunu  of  CerOral  Afrioa,  do.  1860,  L 268  (balderabba  of  the 
Abyiniane). 

14/b.  It.  IIOL 

18  W.  Dampier,  Voyage  round  the  World,  and  other  Voyagee 
and  Leserw^ons,  London,  1708,  L 828. 

1®  P.  D.  Bennett,  Farr,  of  a whaXiflng  Voyage  round  the  Globe, 
London,  1840,  L 186L 

iTEUia,  iiL  104  f. 


at  free  quarters.^  In  the  time  of  Ibn  Batuta* 
there  existed  among  the  Turkomans  associations 
of  bachelors,  who  made  it  their  business  to  enter- 
tain strangers,  whether  merchants  or  merely 
travellers ; and  among  the  Eskimo  of  the  Mackenzie 
river  the  stranger,  oy  choosing  a native  as  a 
protector,  established  with  him  a sort  of  relation- 
ship and  a community  of  rights  and  duties.*  Ac- 
cording to  Seligmann,*  when  a ship’s  crew  arrives 
at  the  Papuan  Gulf,  each  man  chooses  a friend; 
and  the  fiends  decorate  each  other  with  the 
personal  ornaments  which  they  have  brought  to 
Wrter.® 

26.  In  Circassia  there  are  fraternities  the  members 
of  which  are  bound  to  defend  and  assist  one  an- 
other ; and  the  stranger  who  hcis  a member  for 
his  konak,  or  host,  has  a claim  for  protection  amd 
hospitality  not  imon  him  only,  but  upon  all  the 
members  of  his  fraternity.*  A similar  account  is 
given  of  the  Turkomans,'^  while  among  the  Ossetes 
the  host  is  responsible  for  his  guest’s  safety,  even 
though  he  be  an  enemy.*  Among  the  Pottawatomie, 
however,  the  laws  of  hospitality  do  not  shield  the 
enemy ; * and  among  the  Akikuyu  they  protect 
neither  host  nor  guest. “ 

Every  Kabyle  village  u a little  isolated  world.  Were  it  not 
for  the  saayo.  each  would  be  at  constant  warfare  with  its 
neighbours.  Tnis  institution  secures  a protection  which  is 

Eersonal  to  the  prot4g6,  and  the  efficacy  of  which  is  measured 
y the  influence  and  power  of  the  protector.  U The  anaya  may 
be  accorded  by  an  individual,  a scf,  a village,  or  a tribe. 
Breach  of  it  la  punished  with  death  and  confiscation ; ^ and  a 
Kabyle  cannot  refuse  to  grant  it,  even  to  a stranger,  if  he  be  in 
immediate  danger.^ 

27.  In  many  cases  the  most  efficacious  protection 
is  tuat  of  the  king  of  the  country  or  chief  of  the 
village  visited.  Among  the  Battas  the  fugitive 
who  trusts  himself  voluntarily  to  a petty  rajah  is 
absolutely  safe.“  In  the  country  of  the  Kimbunda 
the  king  is  the  exclusive  protector  of  strangers; 
and,  while  an  injury  to  a guest  is  thought  to  draw 
down  the  wrath  of  the  gems,  his  good  treatment  is 
due  to  tee  fact  that  the  monar^,  by  using  him 
well,  is  really  serving  his  own  interests.^  It  has 
been  remarked  that  * a chief  is  rather  envied  his 
good  fortune  in  first  securing  foreigners  in  his 
town.’^*  In  New  Zealand  a foreigner  {pake?ia) 
might  obtain  a chiefs  protection  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  gave  him  large  presents  for  small, 
bought  from  him  at  the  highest  price,  and  kept  him 
in  tobacco.^’  Sometimes  this  protection  was  con- 
ferred in  the  form  of  a tabu.'*  When  the  stranger 
becomes  the  protege  of  a ruler  whose  power  is 
absolute,  he  may  not  as  a general  rule  leave  tee 
country  without  the  royal  permission,  or  engage 
in  trade  with  subject  persons  without  the  royal 
knowledge  and  approvaL  The  king,  in  short, 
monopolies  commerce.'*  The  blackmail  which  is 
1 W.  J.  Burohell,  Travels  in  the  Interior  qfS.  A/riea,  London, 
1822-24,  iL  666 ; Burton,  Lake  Regions,  iL  64. 
aii.  261. 

® £.  Petitot,  Grands  Esquimaux,  Paris,  1887,  pp.  188, 
289. 

4 Melanesians,  p.  108. 

8 Se«  also  B.  Hagen,  Unter  den  Papua’s,  Wleebaden,  1899,  p. 
219;  J.  Pfeil,  Studisn  und  Beobachtungen  aus  dem  Sudses, 
Brunswick,  1899,  p.  124  f. 

« J.  8.  Bell,  L 8^  204  ; Klaproth,  pp.  818,  886. 

7 A.  Vambsry,  TVavels  in  Central  Asia,  London,  1864,  p.  49  f, 
8 A.  von  Haxthausen,  Transoauoasia,  Rag.  tr.,  London,  1864, 
p.  412. 

9 Keating,  Expedition  to  the  Source  qf  SL  Peter’e  River,  L 96. 
78  W.  S.  and  xL  Boutledge,  WitA  a Prehistoric  People : the 
Akikuyu  of  BritieK  Weet  Africa,  London,  1910,  p.  247. 

77  ELanoteau-Letoumeux,  iiL  70  ff. 

78  Ib.  iU.  61-68.  78  Jb.  IIL  8a 

74  Jonghubn,  il.  288. 

78  Magyar,  L 224,  267,  notes  11. 14. 

78  D.  and  O.  Livingstone,  p.  224. 

77  Old  Few  Zealand,  bj  a Pakeba  Maori  (F.  E.  Manlng), 
London,  1868,  pp.  166-168  ; ff.  Polaok,  L 44  f. 

78  Angas,  a.  116  ; Oook-King,  HI.  10i_^168 ; LIsiansky,  p.  104. 

79  See  A.  G.  Laing,  Travels  tn  the  Timannes,  Kooranko,  and 
Soolima  Countries  in  W.  Africa,  London,  1826,  p.  866 f.; 
O.  T.  Wilson  and  R.  W.  Felkin,  Uganda  and  the  Egyptian 
Soudan,  do.  1882,  L 209,  U.  17,  26;  J.  H.  Speke,  Journal  qf  the 
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the  price  of  the  protection  of  many  African 
potentates  is  not,  in  the  opinion  of  Burton,^  unjust. 
It  forms  the  cnstom-dues  of  the  government,  and 
takes  the  place  of  the  fees  expected  by  the  abban.^ 
Until  it  is  paid,  the  road  is  shut.*  On  payment  of 
a similar  impost  the  Tnareg  nobles  protect  those 
who  pass  through  their  territories.* 

The  irpo^€vCa  of  the  Greeks  and  the  consulship  of 
the  Middle  Agee  supplied  the  strangeris  need  of 
a protector,®  and  were  indeed  offsm>ota  of  the 
institution  of  hospitality.® 

28.  The  dpijp  ^€ivod6Kos  commanded  the  respect 
and  approval  of  the  Homeric  world;’  and  he  is 
regarded  with  those  feelings  by  many  savage  and 
barbarous  peoples.  * Among  the  Arabs  there  is 
no  better  report  of  a man’s  life  than  to  be  called 
in  his  country  kartm.  a liberal  soul;  so  nothing 
more  hateful  than  the  lean  niggard’s  name,  bakhU.*^ 
Among  the  Ahts,®  the  tribes  south  of  the  Yukon 
river,  and  the  Western  Eskimo  reputation  and 
rank  are  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  UbcHrality.^ 
Among  the  Kukis  a curious  incentive  to  hospitality 
and  bravery  is  found.  * All  the  enemies  ’ that  the 
tribesman  ’ has  killed  will  be  in  attendance  on  him 
as  slaves  ’ in  the  next  world,  ‘ and  the  animals  of 
all  kinds  he  has  eaten  with  his  friends  will  live 
again  as  his  farm-stock.*  ^ 

29.  Some  peoples  treat  the  refusal  of  hospitality 
as  a punishable  offence.^*  Grimm  ^®  quotes  a pro- 
vision of  the  Lex  Burgundia  to  the  effect  that 
‘quicumque  hospiti  venienti  tectum  aut  focum 
negaverit,  trium  solidorum  inlatione  mulctetur  ’ ; 
and  Bastian^*  tells  us  that,  if  a Slav  refuses  to 
receive  a stranger,  he  is  deprived  of  his  nropertv 
and  his  house  Xb  burnt  down.  Francis  Fleming  ” 
observes  that,  if  a Kafir  rejects  a r^uest  for 
hospitality,  the  headman  of  his  krsial  is  fined  in 
cattle,  a portion  of  the  fine  being  made  over  to  the 
person  aggrieved. 

30.  In  the  country  of  the  Rimbunda  sm  injury  to 
a guest  is  thought  to  draw  down  the  wrath  of  the 
gods;’®  and  a similar  view  was  held  by  the  old 
Germans.  They  regarded  it  as  a duty  incumbent 
upon  all  to  treat  his  person  as  sacred,  and  to  lodge 
and  maintain  him.  ^ In  modem  Arabia  a protected 
stranger  is  called  a dakkU  ; in  old  Arabia  he  was 
callea  a,jdr.  The  relation  was  sometimes  tempo- 
rary, sometimes  permsment,  sometimes  hereditary. 
The  protection  might  be  against  a particular 
enemy,  or  against  enemies  in  general.  In  some 

DiKOvery  of  the  Source  (^f  the  NUe^  Edinburgh,  186S,  pp.  268, 
804,  846,  378,  876 ; H.  Low,  Sarawak,  London,  1848,  p.  836 ; see 
also  { 6 above. 

1 Lake  Regicne,  L 258.  ^ See  above,  fi  >4. 

s Speke,  pp.  126, 181, 171 ; J.  Thomson,  Through  Masai  Land, 
London,  l^p.  Vl\. 

4 Hardinr  King,  p.  268. 

* See  P.  llonceaux,  Lee  Proa&niee  greeguee,  Paris.  1886,  pp. 
106-126;  ▲.  Schaube,  *Le  Prox4nie  ao  moyen  ftge,*  Revue  de 
Droit  international  et  de  Ldgislation  comparie,  xxvilL  [1896] 
626  If. 

4 See  Schrader,  Handelegeechiokte  und  Warenkunde,  p.  12. 

7  B.  W.  Leiet,  Qraeco-Ualische  ReehUgesehiehte,  Jena,  1884, 
p.  218,  referring  to  Od.  iv.  88,  vilL  646,  xv.  64,  xxiv.  2^,  II.  ilL 
207.  xviiL  887,  408. 

* DoughW,  L 480 : cL  Burckhardt,  L 72. 

9 O.  M.  Sproat,  Scenes  and  Studies  gf  Savage  Life,  London, 

1868,  p.  1121. 

lODaU.p.  Wi- 
ll H.  Rink,  Eskimo  IVibes,  London  and  Oopenhagen,  1887, 

p.  281. 

IS  See  aleo  F.  Boaa, ' Second  General  Report  on  the  Indiana  of 
British  Oolumbia,*  and  H.  Hale‘8  * Introduction,'  in  the  Report 
of  the  60th  Meeting  of  the  Rritish  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment  of  Science,  London,  1891,  pp.  567  ff.,  588ft.,  where  the 
gift-festival  C potlatch ')  ia  describe 
K Dalton,  p.  46. 

14  Q.  Tiuikowaki,  Travels  of  the  Russian  Mission  through 
Mongolia  to  China,  London,  1827,  il.  846  (Mongols) ; Hanoteau- 
Letoumeux,  ii.  117  (Kabylea). 

14  Deutsche  Rechtsaiterthumer^,  p 899. 
i«  Der  Menseh  in  dev  Oesohichte,  Leipzig,  1860,  iii.  23L 
17  Southern  Africa,  London,  1856,  p.  244. 


l«  Magyar,  i.  224,  267,  notes  11, 14. 

19  Cm.  <2c  ReU.  GaU.  vL  28 ; Tac.  Germ.  2L 


cases  it  was  constituted  by  a solemn  engagement 
at  a sanctuary,  and  held  good  until  renounced  at 
the  same  place.  Thus  the  god  himself  became  the 
protector  of  the  stranger’s  cause.’ 

According  to  the  Hebrew  lawgivers,  the  stranger  had  a sacred 
right  to  protection.  He  was  regarded  as  poor  and  helpless, 
and  was  classed  with  the  widow  and  the  orphan  as  one  not  to  be 
oppressed  or  afflicted ; and,  in  this  connexion,  the  law  made  no 
difference  between  native  and  foreigner.^  In  the  world  of  the 
Homeric  poems  the  normal  relation  of  state  to  state  was  one  of 

war.  The  stranger  had  no  rights;  and  yet  the  denee  of 
civilizatioD  to  which  a jieople  had  attained  was  esumated 
largely  on  a oonsideratioa  of  its  attitude  towards  him.  He 

was,  os  were  the  beggar  and  the  suppliant,  regarded  as  holy, 
and  he  enjoyed  the  spe<^  protection  of  Zeia^lviov.  Moreover, 
the  king  must  guard  his  guest  aga^t  those  of  his  subisots  who 
would  attack  mm,  and  must  permit  him  to  depart  without  let 
or  hindrance.  In  some  cases  tiie  relation  between  boat  and 
guest  was  hereditary.^  The  position  of  the  stranger  upon 
Italian  soil  seems  to  have  been  very  similar.  To  slay  the  guest 
was  to  offend  the  gods  of  hospitality.^  Mommsen  4 la^  special 
emphasis  on  the  legal  nature  of  the  oompaot  of  friendship.  It 
rested,  Just  as  other  consensual  contracts  rested,  on  the  declared 
will  of  the  parties,  and  it  was  recorded  in  duplicate  on  tablets — 
tessercs  hospitaieef  Where  it  was  entered  into  by  private 
persons,  the  guest  bad  a claim  for  maintenance  and  protection 
only  on  his  host.  It  oould  be  formed  only  between  different 
communities  or  between  members  of  different  communities— a 
characteristio  which  also  marked  the  relation  of  patron  and 
client. 

According  to  the  Talmud  and  the  Qur'&n,  the  exercise  of 
hospitality  xs  a religious  duty  ;7  and  a similar  view  seems  to 
have  prevailed  in  ancient  Among  the  Damaras  a 

withering  curse  faUs  upon  thoee  who  refuse  to  share  their  food 
with  the  strsmger  :9  and  a somewhat  similar  conception  was 
held  by  the  Masai  .iP  But,  aooording  to  Merker,u  Masai  hospi- 
tality was  limited  to  Massd. 

(c)  The  fugitive  and  the  suppliant. — 31.  The 
practice  ot  hospitality  creates  and  fosters  a dis- 
position to  be  hospitable ; and  the  protection 
enjoyed  by  the  fugitive  and  the  suppliant  seems 
to  be  a natural  extension  of  that  accorded  to  the 
trader.  In  many  instances  where  individual  dis- 
tricts are  united  oy  no  common  bond  the  fumtive 
from  one  village  flees  to  another,  where  ne  is 
maintained  and  protected  ; ^ and  in  some  cases  the 
privilege  is  granted  by  a chief  from  selfish  motives 
— e.g.,  to  increase  his  following.’®  The  security 
afforded  may  be  limited  to  a Med  period.  See 
art.  Asylum. 

(rf)  The  envoy. — 32.  The  duties  of  an  envoy  can 
frequently  be  performed  only  in  a border-land ; 
and  in  such  cases  the  sanctity  of  bis  privilege  is, 
in  part  at  least,  to  be  attributed  to  the  sacred 
characteristics  of  the  spot.’*  But  the  office  and  the 
privilege  attached  to  it  originate  in  the  elementary 
needs  of  sav^e  societies ; and  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  instances,  religion  Invests  with  its 
form  and  supports  with  its  sanctions  the  institution 
which  those  needs  have  created.  The  envoy  is 
regarded  as  inviolable  in  the  Marquesas’®  and 
I Robertson  Smith,  Kinship  and  Marriage^,  p.  48 ff..  Re- 
Ugion  of  the  Semites^,  p.  75  f. 
a Ex  22*i<^,  Lv  19*8,  Dt  10«. 

8  See  L.  Schmidt,  Die  Ethik  der  alten  Oriechen,  IL  276-286, 
824  S. ; I^ist,  p.  218  ff. ; A.  O.  Keller,  Uomerie  Society , Loudon, 
1902,  p.  299  ff..  where  the  references  to  Homer  are  collected. 
See  also  Schrader,  RscUleankon,  p.  269 If.,  and  Handelsgeschiehte 
und  Wavenkunde,  p.  7 ff. 

* Livy,  xxxix.  61 ; of.  i.  46. 

8 Romische  ForseJiungen^,  Berlin,  1864,  L 832  ff. 

« See  above,  { 15. 

7 Bee  Westermarck,  MI  L 680. 

8 E.  A.  W.  Budge,  The  Book  gf  the  Dead,  London,  1901,  IL 
872, 

9 Andersson,  Lake  If  garni,  p.  147. 

10  Frazer,  Totemism  and  Exogamy,  iL  416. 
u Die  Masai,  p.  117. 

19  A.  Hellwig,  Das  Asylrecht  der  Naturvolker,  Berlin,  1908,  p. 
16,  citing  Das  Ausland,  xxxviiL  [1865]  781  (Samoa) ; see  also 
Kubary,  p.  218  (Pelew  Islanders) ; A.  H.  Post,  Afrikanisehe 
Junsprttdenz,  Oldenburg  and  Leipzig,  1887.  L 190 ; Pauli,  in 
Peterm  Mitth.  xxxL  [1886]  21  (Bakwiri) ; M.  Rautenem  Die 
Ondonga,  ap.  Stelnmets,  p.  887  (Ocdonn) ; Junghuhn,  ii.  238 
(Batta^ ; see  Macpherson,  p.  66  ^honds). 

iSFritsch,  p.  98  (Amaxosa);  T.  Naobaus,  * Regierungsfonn 
und  Geriohtabarkeit  der  Kaffem,'  ZS  xliL  [1^1]  348. 

14  See  above,  § zx  ; and  ot  H.  S.  Maine,  ViUage  Communities 
in  the  East  and  Westfi,  London,  1890,  p.  198 ; Lord  Avebury,  The 
Origin  of  CiviliJiation  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man\ 
do.  1902,  p.  818  ff. 

15  YlncendoD-Dumoulin  and  Desgrraz,  p.  266. 
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amon^  the  Baautoe  and  with  all  the  Ewe-speak- 
ing tribes  it  is  an  unheard-of  crime  to  molest  an 
ambassador  bearing  the  stick  of  office.* *  A like 
account  is  given  of  the  ancient  Irish,*  of  the 
Bushmen,*  and  of  tribes  in  Guinea,®  in  Central 
Australia,*  in  New  South  Wales,’  in  Polynesia,* 
and  in  New  Zealand ; but,  in  the  last  instance, 
only  if  the  envoy  bo  related  to  the  tribe  to  which 
he  IS  sent.*  Among  the  Bon  too  Igorot  of  Luzon 
the  life  of  the  war  messenger  is  secure,  a near 
relative  of  the  people  challenged  being,  if  possible, 
selected  for  the  office.^*  .£nong  tne  Brazilian 
aborigines  foreign  messengers  are  sometimes  sub- 
jectea  to  ill-treatment ; “ and  authorities  differ  as 
to  the  practice  of  the  N.  American  Indians  in 
former  times.'*  In  New  Caledonia  a chief  who 
wishes  to  sue  for  peace  sends  a woman  with  a man 
who  has  friends  m the  enemy's  tribe  to  cany  hia 
proposals.  They  are  safe,  while  other  persons 
would  be  killed  and  eaten.'*  The  Dieri  send 
women  as  ambassadors  or  messengers.'* 

Among  the  Baris  ' women  are  aDowed  to  visit  their  relations 
In  distant  villages,  and  it  is  a recognised  role  . . . that  they 
ehoold  never  be  molested  in  any  way.  Thus,  they  are  often 
able  to  act  as  ambassadors  and  peace-makers  between  contend- 
Ing  tri^’i*  The  envoy  was  regarded  as  inviolable  in  Mexico 
and  at  Tescuoo ; » and  it  is  said  of  Muhammad  that  he  spared 
the  lives  of  certain  persons  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
ambassadors  and  therefore  privileged.17  The  meseenser  was 
sometimes  accredited  by  a gift.U 

(e)  yTom&n,  holy  merif  aitd  other  privileged 
persons.  — 33.  We  have  seen  that  in  many  in- 
stances women  act  as  envoys  to  hostile  trioes  '• 
without  fear  of  molestation.  It  is  not  always 
e^y  to  say  whether  they  enjoy  this  privilege  in 
virtue  of  the  office  with  y^ch  they  are  entrusted, 
of  the  occupation  in  which  they  are  employed,  or 
of  the  sex  to  which  they  belong.  Female  captives 
are  spared  in  many  cases  in  which  all  the  male 
captives  are  put  to  aeath ; **  and  in  some  countries 
a traveller  escorted  by  a woman  ^ and  an  outcast 
who  takes  refuge  with  a woman  “ are  treated  as 
inviolable.  In  the  last  two  cases,  at  all  events,  it 
seems  as  ^ it  were  the  mysterious  sanctity  attri- 
buted universally  by  uncultured  man  to  woman- 
kind that  operates  as  a protective  agency.** 

In  New  Zeeland  women  were  permitted  to  go  from  camp  to 
c^p  during  war ; « end  the  same  la  told  of  the  Baris  by 
Mounteney-Jephson,W  of  the  natives  of  Engano  by  Bastian.M  of 
toe  Niga  ^bes  ^ Manipur,^?  and  of  the  Angemi  and  Eaohu 
Nfaae  by  In  toe  last  case  the  statement  holds  true 

only  of  toe  tribes  intestine  wars.  When  these  same  tribesmen 
are  lighting  with  alien  tribes,  they  spare  neither  age  nor  sex. 

I E.  Oasalis,  Thi  Bosutos,  Eng.  tr.,  London.  1861  n 224. 

» EUla,  Th»  Sw-Speaking  P^plee,  pTm.  ^ 

» Joyce,  L 186.  4 stow,  p.  221. 

AnfAropolopte  dor  Naturveiker,  Leipzii 
1868-72,  iL  164  : see  also  Matthews,  p.  77. 

« Spencer-QQlenb,  p.  882,  note  2 ; of.  p.  661. 

• Cook-Ki^,  IL  64,  66,  6».  » Polack,  il.  20. 

^ ^ Bontoe  Igorot,  Manila,  1906,  p.  177. 

u Von  M^us,  p.  la  See  W^t*-OcrCMii  UL  164. 

M Lambert,  in  Mittione  Catholiatte*.  xli.  176. 

Tribes,  p.  682. 

, .f**  i Mounteney-Jephaon,  JBmin  Pasha  and  the  RebeUio 
at  the  Equator,  London,  1890,  p.  140. 

A.  de  Herrera,  The  General  HitL  of ..  . Amerioa.  tr.  , 
Stevens,  London,  1726-2^  it  248,  UL  %\T. 

2 ^ London,  1868-61,  Iv.  247. 

“Welnhold,  p.  448;  see  above,  « xi  . 

See  above,  M 14,  3a. 

G.  Turoer,  Nineteen  Tears  in  Polynesia,  London,  1861, 1 
PauUtsolAe,  p.  266  (OromO) ; D.  and  0.  Livingston 
Junghuhn,  U.  168  (Batta);  Orooke,  ? H 

» See  above,  f 15. 

M Orli^  Deutselu  Reehtsalterthilmer,  p.  892 ; L.  Puld,  ‘ Di 
i^lreoht  im  Alterthum  und  Mittelalter,*  ZVRW  viL  [188' 

» Seligmann,  XelanesiaTis,  p.  640. 

» p”l4?*  Years  in  Polynesia,  p.  834. 

* P *44!^*^*  Tribes  of  Manipur,  p.  114. 


Among  the  Mandingoes  there  are  four  trades  or 
professions,  which  rank  in  the  following  order; 
orators,  minstrels,  shoemakers,  and  bladcsmiths! 
Their  members  can  travel  through  the  country 
unmolested,  even  in  time  of  war  ; and  strangers  of 
African  blood  are  safe  under  their  protection.'  A 
like  inviolability  and  protective  power  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  Purrah  men  of  the  Timanee  country,* 
and  were  possessed,  according  to  Herodotus,*  by 
the  Argippseims ; and  certain  tribesmen  in  R&jput- 
ana  and  Gujar&t,  who  are  bards  by  profession, 
serve  as  the  guardians  of  travellers  in  a country 
infested  with  robbers.*  In  the  western  islands  of 
Torres  Straits  there  were  persons,  to  whom  the 
name  paudagarlca,  *man  of  peace,’  was  applied, 
who  were  exempt  from  war  and  its  consequences.* 
Among  the  Brazilian  aborigines  the  property  of 
the  is  spared  in  time  of  war  ; * and,  according 
to  Bastlan,’  the  hereditary  priest  of  Christian 
Swanetia  enjoys  a like  privilege.  In  Oromd  wars 
merchants  and  priests  are  not  molested ; * and  in 
Java  the  Badui  are  regarded  as  a sacred  race, 
whose  villages  none  may  enter.*  In  some  parts  of 
Austrsdia  small  parties  of  natives  whose  object  is 
to  procnre  red  earth  for  colouring  purposes  are 
permitted  to  pass  unharmed  the  tribes  through 
whose  country  their  way  lies.'® 

(/)  Frequ^ers  of  festivals  and  holy  places.^ 
34.  We  have  referred  to  the  security  enjoyed  by 
the  stranger  during  the  celebration  of  festivals.  “ 
In  the  Marquesas,  during  certain  festivities,  of 
which  the  occasion  is  unexplained,  hostile  tribes 
come  to  share  the  pleasures  of  those  with  whom 
they  fought  yesterday  and  may  fight  to-morrow, 
and  they  are  proteotea  by  a tabu,  which,  it  seems, 
expiree  on  the  evening  of  the  third  day.'*  During 
the  fuinga  rites  at  Viti  Levu  initiates  belonging  to 
hostile  tribes  may  attend  them  in  safety,  provided 
that  they  reach  tne  nanga  unobserved.^  In  Aus- 
tralia hostile  tribes  meet  in  peace  during  the 
performance  of  certain  initiation  ceremonies ; '* 
and  it  is  said  ofi  the  Kisti  and  Ingnsh,  once  Christ- 
ians, now  Muslims,  that  they  observe  a feast  at 
F^ter  at  which  the  bitterest  enemies  refrain  from 
violence.'^  During  the  fishing  festival  on  the 
Bar  wan  river  the  tribes  occupy  a common  camp- 
ing-ground, the  neutrality  of  which  is  strictly 
preserved ; '*  imd  Bastian tells  us  that  the  temple 
of  Cozumel  in  Yucatan  was  visited  yearly  oy 
pilgrims,  who  passed  thither  through  hostile  terri- 
tories without  fear  of  molestation. 

A^ong  the  Tuaregs'*  and  in  various  parts  of 
India'*  travellers  encamping  near  such  holy  places 
as  the  shrines  of  saints  are  safe  from  spoliation. 

W.  IL  Smith  ^ obMrves  tost,  in  certain  tracts  of  sacred  land 
in  upland  Arabia,  hostile  tribes  meet  and  drive  their  flocks 
together  in  peace,  whereas  on  any  other  ground  they  would  fly 
at  one  another's  throats ; and  Gatlin  a says  of  Red  Pipe  Stone 


' A.  G.  Laing,  p.  182. 
*/6.p.96r^ 


* iv.  28. 


xwo,  S.V.  'jonacs';  urooke,  Natives  of  India,  p. 

® Reports  of  Cambridge  Anthrop.  £xped.  v.  802r 
® von  Martius,  p.  80. 

7 Der  Mensch  in  der  Gesehiohte,  ilL  869. 

. • H.  O.  Forbes,  p.  102, 

Flxnderdand  and  Sturtland,  London, 

Xoo2|  il*  2H* 

See  above,  } as  f. 

vinowdon-Dumoulin  and  Desgras,  p.  265;  G.  H.  von 
Limg^o^,  Voyages  and  Travels  in  various  Parts  of  the  World, 
1808^,  London,  1818-14  J.  169  L 

“ B.  O.  Thomson,  TTu  ^jians,  London,  1908,  p.  147. 

M Angas,  U.  221. 

Remeggs-Bieberstein,  L 61 1 
K.  L.  Farker,  p.  8, 

^ ^ Asien,  Leipzig  and  Jena,  1866-71,  vl. 

BOS  note,  864  note. 

ij  HwPdl^  p.  277.  IS  Rowney.  p.  126. 

J^ltgxon  of  the  Semites^,  p.  146. 

“ and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Conditions 

Of  the  N.  American  Indians^,  London.  1842.  IL  167. 
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QoArry,  whither  the  tribea  resorted  to  procure  the  red  stone  for 
toe  manufacture  of  their  pipes,  that  it  was  a neutral  ground 
*to  which  the  Indians  came  unarmed  under  the  fear  of  the 
▼e^eance  of  the  Great  Spirit' 

ill.  General  observations.— We  have 
seen  that,  to  the  savage,  the  world  which  lies 
beyond  the  community  to  which  he  belongs— i.«. 
beyond  his  group  and  the  CToups  associated  with  it 
on  terms  which  are  friendly  rather  than  hostile — 
is  a world  strange  and  mysterious,  peopled  by 
beings  whom  he  hates  and  fears  as  hU  deadly 
foes.  He  thinks  of  them  as  belonging  to  an  order 
other  than  his  own,  as  less  or,  it  may  be,  sa  more 
than  human ; and  he  looks  upon  them  as  abso- 
lutely rightless;  for  the  sphere  of  rights  is  con- 
termmous  with  the  sphere  within  which  he  himself 
lives.  As  regards  himself,  life  is  possible  for  him 
only  within  the  little-  circle  of  his  community ; 
with  it  he  aind  his  fellows  must  stand  or  fall ; and, 
accordingly,  its  preservation  is  of  vital  importance 
to  him  and  them.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  to 
secure  the  common  safety  must  be  the  aim  of  each 
and  alL  And  yet  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
individual  member  has  that  aim  consciously  in 
view  as  the  principle  of  his  action.  What  he  has 
in  view  is  his  own  interest — in  this  case  his  own 
safety.  But  that  can  be  secured  only  if  the  com- 
munity be  safe ; and,  accordingly,  in  seeking 
to  serve  his  own  interest,  he  contributes,  although 
unconsciously,  to  the  realisation  of  the  common 
aim.  Custom  makes  obligatory  the  teachings  of 
the  group’s  experience.  It  compels  performance  of 
those  actions  which  have  been  found  to  serve  it. 
and  abstention  from  those  which  have  been  found 
to  disserve  it.  Custom,  be  it  observed,  not  merely 
imposes  a rule  upon  the  individual  from  without, 
but  provides  an  inward  principle,  which  he 
accepts  without  reflexion,  and  upon  which  he  acts 
as  matter  of  course.  It  points  out  the  way  which 
all  must  take  ; and  those  to  whom  it  speaKS  take 
that  way,  without  question,  as  the  only  way 
possible.  Thus  custom  is  at  once  legal  and  moral ; 
and  it  is  also  religious  in  the  sense  that  any  breach 
of  it,  whatever  the  speciflc  character  of  that 
breach  may  be,  will  be  punished  with  evils  such  as 
are  associated  with  the  mysterious  and  super- 
natural — disease,  disaster,  and  death.  Law, 
morality,  and  religion  have  not  as  yet  secured 
separate  domains.  They  co-exist  undifferentiated 
as  elements  of  custom,  which  forms,  indeed,  rather 
the  atmosphere  than  the  rule  of  life.^ 

36.  Now,  the  safety  of  the  community  is  menaced 
by  the  very  existence  of  the  stranger ; and  accord- 
ingly it  is  a duty  imposed  by  custom  on  each  of 
its  members  to  hunt  him  down  and  put  him  to 
deal^,  whenever  opportunity  offers.  Still,  many 
instances  are  to  be  found,  even  among  the  rudest 
peoples,  in  which  the  r^our  of  the  early  rule  has 
Deen  relaxed.  The  victors,  e.^.,  do  not  always 
seek  to  exterminate  their  opponents.  Sometimes 
they  marry  the  women,  and  sometimes  they  adopt 
the  children,  and  even  spare  the  adult  males  whom 
they  have  captured  to  serve  sis  slaves,  or,  it  may 
be,  to  be  admitted  to  a full  share  in  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  they  tliemselves  enjoy.  Nor 
are  the  benefits  of  adoption  confined  to  the  captive. 
They  ajre,  in  many  cases,  extended  to  the  sup- 
pliant, the  fugitive,  and  the  stranger.  Further, 
the  group  not  infrequently  admits  to  its  member- 
ship the  man  who  marries  into  it  and  the  man 
who  * makes  brothers  * with  some  one  of  its 
members.  In  all  these  cases  the  stranger,  by 
^ing  incorporated  into  the  group,  acquires,  to 
some  extent  at  all  events,  the  rights  of  a member. 
Again,  there  are  instances  in  which  the  man  who 
marries  a woman  of  €m  alien  group  may  pass  to 
and  fro  between  it  and  his  own  group,  even  in 
time  of  war,  without  fear  of  molestation.  Here 

1 Hamilton-QrlcvsoD,  pp.  38f.,  9i. 
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the  privilege  exists  by  reason  not  of  incorporation, 
but  of  a personal  bond.  Sometimes  the  brother- 
hood whicn  springs  from  community  of  class  and 
totem  asserts  itself  in  the  case  of  men  whose 
groups  are  in  open  hostility.  Here  the  member  of 
a group  is  memTOr  of  a larger  unity  to  which  his 
enemy  also  belongs.  There  is  still  another  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  stranger  remains  outside  of 
the  group,  and  yet  is  treated  by  its  members  as 
a bemg  possessea  of  rights.  The  envoy,  s.o.,  is  in 
general  regarded  as  inviolable,  even  when  he  is  a 
stranger  to  those  to  whom  he  bears  his  message. 
In  some  countries  the  women  of  groups  engaged 
in  war  with  one  another  may  pass  in  safety  from 
group  to  group  ; and  priests,  wizards,  doctors,  holy 
men,  the  members  of  certain  classes  and  societies, 
persons  engaged  in  certain  religious  and  social 
observances,  traders,  and  guests  are  treated  as 
entitled  to  a like  privilege.  This  privilege  is  not 
always  strictly  personal;  sometimes,  as  in  the 
case  of  asyla  and  places  devoted  to  trade,  it  is 
attached  to  a certain  spot,  and  sometimes  it  is 
effective  only  at  a certain  time,  such  as  a market- 
day  or  day  of  festival. 

37.  To  what  cause,  then,  are  we  to  attribute 
these  modifications  of  the  early  rule — the  rule  that 
the  stranger  must  die  in  the  interests  of  the  com- 
munity? The  answer  seems  to  be  plain.  The 
rule  is  modified  because  experience  has  taught  the 
community  that  its  interests  are  better  served  by 
sparing  and  protecting  than  by  killing  him.  The 
captive  is  allowed  to  live  as  soon  as  the  captor 
discovers  that  a living  slave  is  more  useful  than  a 
dead  enemy.  The  trader  is  maintained  and  pro- 
tected as  soon  as  those  who  wish  to  deal  with  him 
find  that,  in  order  to  secure  his  presence,  they 
must  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  property  and 
person. 

It  is,  of  course,  an  individual  who  initiates  the 
change.  Some  one  has  sui  interest  to  serve,  and, 
in  order  to  serve  it,  he  makes  an  experiment.  If 
it  turns  out  successful,  it  will  be  imitated  by  all 
who  think  that  a like  result  -would  be  beneficial  to 
themselves.  And,  if  experience  shows  that  the 
practice  thus  formed  is  generally  advant^eous  to 
the  members  of  the  community,  it  will  gradu- 
ally be  adopted  as  a general  practice,  which, 
approved  by  public  opinion,  will,  in  its  turn, 
become  obligatory  upon  all,  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  common  custom. 

38.  In  the  early  days  of  the  change  the  old 
custom  remains  unaltered  and  unimpaired,  except 
in  so  far  as  its  operation  is  suspended  in  tne 
common  interest.  ^ other  words,  the  stranger 
is  still  regarded  and  treated  as  an  enemy,  except 
in  a limited  class  of  csises  in  which,  in  order  to 
serve  that  interest,  he  is  protected.  The  members 
of  the  community  are,  so  far  as  it  proscribes  him, 
prohibited  from  extending  to  him  their  83m(ipathy 
and  generosity.  It  may  be  that  some  of  them 
entertain  such  feeling  towards  him ; but  they 
may  not  act  upon  them,  and  they  accept  that 
prohibition  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct-^  rule 
which,  as  befits  a rule  of  custom,  is  at  once 
legal,  moral,  and  relimous.  In  so  far,  however,  as 
he  is  protected  by  the  community,  its  members 
serve  it  best  who  give  practical  expression  to  such 
feelings  in  their  dealiuM  with  him.  And  here 
again  religion,  law,  and  morality  work,  as  it 
were,  into  one  another’s  hands ; for  the  command 
that  the  stranger  shall  be  well  treated  is  addressed 
to  those  who  are  disposed  to  treat  him  well.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  custom 
emphasizes  now  the  relimous,  now  the  leg^,  now 
the  moral,  obligation  which  it  imposes  on  its  sub- 
jects, and  thus  initiates  a process  which  results  in 
the  substitution  of  rules  of  law,  morality,  and 
religion  for  its  own  single  rule. 
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39.  Farther,  when  custom  gives  free  rein  to 
kindly  feeling,  that  kindliness  reaches  not  only 
the  stranger  who  is,  in  some  sense  or  to  some 
effeot,  useful  to  the  community,  but  ^so  the 
useless  stranger — the  beggM,  the  weakling,  and 
the  wanderer.  Here  morality  takes  possession  of 
a held  in  the  occupation  of  wnich  law  may  or  may 
not  come  to  share.  And,  even  if  law  be  absent, 
morality  may  find  Itself  supported  by  religion  ; 
for  often  the  gods,  who  are  the  guardians  of 
custom,  take  into  their  keeping  those  who  have  no 
claim  to  l^aJ  protection.  As  the  stranger’s  posi- 
tion improves,  nis  face  becomes  more  familiar,  his 
presence  more  welcome;  and  the  better  he  is 
^own  and  understood,  the  stronger  grows  the 
conviction  that  the  restrictions,  local,  temporal, 
and  personal,  which  hamper  intercourse  witn  him 
must  be  removed.  Gradually  the  old  order  yields 
to  the  new,  the  duration  of  tne  movement  and  the 
characber  of  its  result  being  more  or  less  deter- 
mined by  the  disposition  and  circumstances  of 
those  who  take  part  in  it ; and  the  stranger  is  at 
length  secured,  not  by  way  of  special  privilege, 
nor  by  means  of  special  institution,  but  by  tne 
public  recognition  tnat  he  is  in  himself  the  subject 
of  rights.^ 

LrnoLATTTM. — This  is  indicated  in  the  footnotes. 

P.  J.  Hamilton-Grierson. 

STRIKES. — strike  is  a sudden  and  collective 
act  of  a body  of  workmen  who  decide  to  cease 
work  on  account  of  a dispute  with  their  employers 
respecting  wages  or  some  matter  affecting  their 
employment.  The  men — to  use  their  own  expres- 
sion— ‘down  tools*  and  refrain  from  work  until 
the  cause  of  their  oomplsiint  is  adjusted.  The  act 
is  one  of  social  or  economic  warfare.  A strike  is 
a conflict  between  capital  and  labour,  joint  agents 
in  the  production  or  wealth.  A lock-out  is  a 
corresponding  act  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  who 
refuses  on  the  ground  of  some  dilute  to  ^ow  his 
employees  to  continue  work.  Strikes  are  much 
the  more  frequent ; they  generally  involve  a large 
number  of  workmen  and  may  reauce  an  industry 
to  stagnation  for  a considerable  period,  thereby 
causing  both  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  public. 

A strike  may  be  local,  t.e.  limited  to  one  mine, 
mill,  or  district;  or  it  may  extend  over  a con- 
siderable area  and  aftect  the  convenience  and  well- 
being of  a large  community,  as  in  the  case  of  a 
railway  strike.  Trade  unions  (q.v.),  the  organiza- 
tions of  men  in  the  same  industiy,  are  frequent 
promoters  or  agencies  of  strikes. 

This  interruption  of  modem  industry  is  one 
outcome  of  the  large  system  of  production  which 
has  grown  up  during  the  last  century  as  a result 
of  mechanic^  invention  and  the  application  of  the 
forces  of  nature  (steam  power,  electricity,  etc.)  on 
sm  enormous  scale,  the  consequence  being  a vast 
agnegation  of  capital  and  labour  in  ixidividual 
i]^ustries.  These  two  agents  in  the  production 
of  wealth  have  thus  been  brought  into  very  in- 
Umate  and  dependent  relation,  and  have  become 
joint  sharers  in  the  result  of  their  co-partnership 
under  the  heads  of  wages  smd  profits.  This 
sharing  of  the  joint  earnings  in  the  product  gives 
rise  to  disputes,  as  do  also  the  conmtions  under 
which  the  industries  are  carried  on.  These  con- 
flicts often  precipitate  strikes,  causing  the  sudden 
sumension  of  industry. 

Trade  unions,  the  recognized  organizations  of 
workmen,  perform  vsuious  functions : they  act  as 
benefit  secieties  for  mutual  help  as  well  as 
combinations  for  collective  bargaining  as  to  rates 
of  paj^  hours  of  labour,  and  regulations  touching 
the  industry  and  its  relations  to  other  industries. 
The  employees  claim  a right  to  a voice  in  the 
detailed  methods  of  the  industry  to  which  they 
^ See  Hemilton-Orienon,  |(  25,  62,  66-61. 


devote  their  lives  and  skill,  corresponding  to  the 
rights  of  the  owners,  who  have  contribu^  their 
capital,  business  direction,  and  knowledge.  Large 
reduction  with  its  manifold  benefits  is  thus  made 
ependent  upon  the  two  factors — capital  supplied 
by  one  group  of  agents  and  labour  contributed  by 
another.  Tnese  factors  in  turn  are  dependent  for 
their  reward  upon  the  product  or  service  which 
they  render  to  society ; and  they  are  in  a certain 
degree  opposed  to  one  another  m the  division  of 
the  economic  results  of  their  combined  action. 
The  latter  fact  is  the  chief  source  of  the  conflicts 
which  so  often  culminate  in  strikes.  Strikes  are 
not  necessarily  either  immoral  or  ill^al : they 
are  ultimate  appeals  to  force  for  a decision  in  oases 
of  conflict  where  milder  methods  have  failed ; 
their  ethical  character  depends  upon  the  justice  of 
the  claims  advanced  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
struggle  is  carried  on. 

In  tlie  early  days  of  machine  industry  and  large 
production,  and  before  the  economic  relations  of 
labour  and  capital  on  a large  scale  were  understood, 
these  disputes  were  often  violent  and  accompanied 
by  inmrious  acts.  Strikes  were  then  regarded  as 
illegal  and  criminal,  and  were  repressed  by  Con- 
spiracy Laws  and  Acts  for  the  protection  of 
property.  Since  1875  trade  unions  nave  been  ac- 
cepted as  lawful  institutions,  and  a large  eunount 
of  legislation  has  been  enacted  concerning  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour — e.g.,  the  fixmg  of 
minimum  wages  in  trades,  the  hours  of  labour, 
conditions  affecting  the  safety  and  health  of  work- 
men, etc.  With  the  vast  nowth  of  industry  and 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  trade  unions  have 
become  powerful  and  have  enlarged  their  field  of 
action.  They  often  exercise  a kind  of  monopoly 
to  prevent  non-unionists  from  being  employed  in 
the  same  mine  or  fsetory  ; and  they  impose  regu- 
lations on  piece  work,  and  create  fine  lines  of 
demarcation  between  different  classes  of  work,  as, 
e.g.,  between  carpenters  and  joiners,  bricklayers 
and  masons.  These  rules  tend  to  multiply  the 
number  of  separate  tradei^  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  these  refined  subdivisions  and  classifica- 
tions of  labour  arc  a benefit  to  society,  whilst  they 
have  often  led  to  disputes  ending  in  stakes. 

The  effects  of  strikes  upon  the  community  are 
wholly  injurious:  they  check  supplies,  raise 
rices,  create  inconvenience,  and  impede  other 
ependent  industries.  Negotiation  is  tne  ration^ 
method  for  adjustment  of  differences,  as  it  is 
generally  practised  in  business  affairs  which  involve 
competition ; but  strong  feeling,  ignorance,  wd 
the  intervention  of  agitators  all  militate  a^inst 
negotiation.  Both  employers  and  employed  need 
to  realize  that  they  are  equally  partners  in  pro- 
duction and  mutually  dependent.  Since  the 
product  or  service  renderea  must  reward  both 
classes,  wisdom  would  dictate  that  their  joint 
enterprise  would  succeed  beat  when  friction  m 
reduced  to  a minimum.  To  this  end  economic 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  production  and 
distribution  is  very  necessary,  while  mutual  con- 
fidence is  also  a aeaideratum.  Opposed  to  these 
are  the  forces  of  ignorance,  distrust,  and  selfishness, 
that  lead  to  conflicts  wasteful  and  destructive, 
which  are  cm  injury  to  both  parties,  while  they 
also  impose  loss  and  inconvenience  upon  the 
community  at  large.  Mutual  confidence  and  a 
desire  for  equitable  distribution  is  the  object  to  1^ 
secured,  ana  without  conflict,  i.6.  by  means  of  fair 
bargaining.  In  some  trades  standing  committees 
of  representatives  of  labour  and  capital  have  been 
established  which  meet  at  regular  intervals  to 
discuss  difficulties ; this  method  has  been  found 
very  successful  in  avoiding  friction  and  arriving  at 
a common  understanding. 

In  the  early  period  of  capitalistic  production 
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strikes  were  very  frequent  owing  to  the  ignorance 
and  mutn^  distrust  of  employers  and  men.  On 
the  one  side  dictatorial  methods,  on  the  other 
measures  for  limiting  production,  hindrances  to 
the  use  of  machinery,  and  obstruction  to  improve- 
ments led  to  frequent  suspensions  of  industry. 
Most  of  the  lar^  industries  have  at  some  period 
sneered  from  these  modes  of  social  warfare ; the 
mining  industries,  the  great  railways,  the  building 
and  textile  trades,  engmeering,  shipping,  and  even 
agriculture  in  which  the  organization  of  labour 
would  seem  almost  impossiEe,  have  all  suffered 
from^  strikes.  In  some  cases  the  trade  of  the 
locality  has  been  ruined;  in  all  it  has  incurred 
waste,  and  great  loss  has  fallen  upon  consumers 
through  consequent  scarcity  and  hiA  prices. 

Education,  and  more  especiaJ^  moral  and 
economic  izmtruction,  is  the  most  euective  remedy 
for  improving  the  relations  between  canitaJ  and 
labour,  by  teaching  their  mutual  dependence  and 
the  importance  of  their  joint  efficiency.  In  recent 
years  many  trade  union  leaders  have  proved  them- 
selves wIm  administrators  and  have  displayed 
much  ability  in  the  conduct  of  their  unions ; many 
have  been  elected  to  parliament,  and  some  have 
high  office,  where  they  have  demonstrated 
their  capacity  for  legislation  and  have  rendered 
valuable  service  as  officials  amd  even  ministers. 
The  position  and  public  influence  thus  attained  by 
these  men  effectually  dispose  of  the  charge  of 
prejudice  against  labour,  and  prove  that  the 
interests  of  labour  will  be  adequately  secured  as 
far  as  legislation  can  effect  that  object. 

Msmy  schemes  for  cementing  the  interests  and 
activities  of  employers  and  employed  have  been 
devised  with  the  object  of  avoiding  the  miseries  of 
strikes.  All  such  measures  recognize  and  rest 
upon  the  principle  of  co-partnership  between 
capital  and  labour  and  their  joint  interest  in  the 
productiveness  of  their  industry. 

Arbitration  was  an  early  method  devised  to 
terminate  quarrels  already  begun,  by  calling  in  a 
competent  judge  or  expert  who  should  decide,  after 
evidence  imd  investigation,  upon  the  merits  of  the 
case.  This  method  succeeded  in  some  instances 
where  the  arbitrators  were  men  of  large  experience, 
sound  judgment,  and  a reputation  for  sympathy 
with  labour.  In  many  cases,  however,  their 
decision  was  rejected  when  it  was  found  to  be 
unfavourable  to  the  men.  The  utility  of  this 
method  led  in  1896  to  the  appointment  of  a Public 
Arbitrator,  whose  function  was  to  investigate  and 
offer  mediation  in  cases  where  his  intervention 
was  accepted.  Special  qualities,  however,  are 
necessary  for  such  a post,  and  the  method  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a universal  remedy.  It  suffers  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  applied  only  as  an  antidote,  after 
the  rupture  has  taken  place  and  bitter  feelings 
have  been  evoked.  What  is  required  is  a means 
of  prevention  rather  than  a remedy. 

Boards  of  Conciliation  have  also  been  devised 
with  the  object  of  avoiding  strikes  by  smoothing 
over  differences  and  removing  causes  of  complaint. 
Representatives  of  employers  and  workmen  meet- 
ing at  regular  intervals  may  constitute  a Board  of 
Conciliation  and  succeed  m preventing  conflict. 
Such  methods  conduce  to  mutual  understanding 
and  harmony ; they  lead  to  concessions  and  tend 
to  consideration  by  making  each  side  acquainted 
with  the  other’s  difficulties.  Sometimes  a sliding 
scale  of  wages  has  been  adopted,  but  occasionaUy 
the  union  has  rejected  the  scale  when  it  has  led  to 
a fall  in  w^es.  That  conciliation,  however,  can- 
not be  a universal  remedy  is  proved  by  the  number 
and  magnitude  of  strikes  smee  first  the  system 
was  adopted. 

Profit-sharing  and  co-partnership  are  other 
schemes  for  securing  the  joint  interest  and  friendly 
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co-operation  of  capital  and  labour.  They  give  a 
definite  interest  to  the  worker  in  the  result  of  the 
enterprise ; in  effect  he  becomes  a shareholder  and 
a participator  in  the  annual  profit.  This  method 
has  succeeded  in  special  cases  m maintaining  good 
relations,  but  its  scope  and  application  are  limited, 
and  it  is  apt  to  fail  in  a year  of  no  profits.  Trade 
imions  do  not  regard  the  ^stem  with  favour,  nor 
are  employers  generally  willing  to  adopt  it. 

The  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company  is  a well-known 
and  remarkable  instance  of  the  success  of  this  method. 
Dtirinsr  many  years  its  annual  statement  has  shown  a good 
division  of  profits,  and  it  has  maintained  good  relauons 
between  the  company  and  the  employees.  This  result 
was  due  moin^  to  the  wise  and  sympathetic  guidance  of  the 
manager,  Sir  George  Llveeey.  About  120  such  undertakings 
are  repented  ae  existing  in  the  United  Kingdom  : these  are  due 
in  a large  degree  to  the  sympathetic  influence  of  individuals. 

Defects  in  human  nature— distrust,  self-love, 
greed,  idleness,  and  ignorance — are  all  antagonistic 
to  economic  peace  and  concord.  But,  if  a whole 
nation  can  be  captured  by  the  passion  of  greed  and 
lust  for  power  to  dommate  the  world,  can  we 
expect  that  groups  of  men  engaged  in  industry 
will  cease  to  succumb  to  motives  of  selfishness? 
When  a higher  morality  has  brought  mankind  to 
a nobler  plane  of  justice  and  sympathy,  universal 
peace  may  not  be  unattainable,  and  strikes,  like 
other  modes  of  warfare,  may  then  disappear. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  problem  has  been 
materially  affected  by  the  action  of  the  Unions  of 
the  Coal  Miners  and  the  Railway-men,  which  have 
been  captured  by  socialistic  leaders  and  have 
adopted  the  projects  of  Nationalizing  the  Mines 
and  the  Railways  in  the  interests  of  the  ' workers.* 
So  far  the  attempt  has  failed  to  do  more  than 
materially  raise  wages,  and  increase  the  cost  of 
coal  and  railway  traffic.  Socialism  and  Syndical- 
ism cannot  be  discussed  under  the  title  of  this 
article.  One  can  only  point  out  that  success 
would  mean  plundering  the  shareholders  and 
consumers,  and  would  threaten  ruin  to  industry 
and  the  country. 

Litxbjltuzb. — G.  Howell,  Ths  ConfiietM  ^ Capital  and 
Lahoxtr^t  Loudon,  1890 ; G.  J.  Holyoalce,  7^  Hut.  qf  Co- 
operation in  England,  rev.  ed.,  do.  1908;  W.  S.  Jevons,  The 
State  in  Relation  to  Laboxtr^,  do.  1910 ; L.  L.  P.  R.  Price, 
Industrial  Reaee,  do.  1887 ; Sidn^  end  Beatrice  Webb, 
Industrial  Demeeraetf^^  do.  1902,  Hist,  qf  Trade  Unionisms^ 
do.  1911 ; D.  F.  SchloM,  Methods  of  Industrial  Remunerc^ 
Uont,  do.  1907;  and  generally  a section  in  every  standard 
treatise  on  the  Prinoiplee  of  Eoonomioe. 

G.  Armitage-Smith. 

STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE.— This  is  a 
technical  phrase  used  by  Darwin  to  describe  what 
occurs  in  Nature  when  living  creatures  respond  by 
novel  or  intensified  endeavours  and  reactions  to 
the  pressure  of  environing  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions. The  concept  is  wider  and  subtler  than  is 
suggested  by  the  words  taken  literally. 

* I should  promise,*  said  Darwin,  ' that  I use  this  term  in  a 
large  and  metaphorical  sense  Including  dependence  of  one  being 
on  another,  and  InclucUng  (which  is  more  Important)  not  only 
the  life  of  the  individual,  but  success  In  leaving  progeny.’  i 

The  struggle  for  existence  is  a fundamental  idea 
in  biology,  out  it  is  not  so  easily  grasped  as  is 
usually  supposed. 

* Nothing  is  easier,'  Darwin  said,  'than  to  admit  in  words  the 
truth  of  the  universal  struggle  for  life,  or  more  difflo\ilt — at 
least  I have  found  it  so— than  constantly  to  bear  this  concliision 
in  mind.  Yet  unless  it  be  thoroughly  engrained  in  the  mind, 
the  whole  economy  of  nature,  with  every  fact  on  distribution, 
rarity,  abundance,  extinction,  and  variation,  will  be  dimly  seen 
or  quite  misunder^od.** 

The  central  idea  is  that  of  a clash  between  the 
endeavours  of  living  creatures  on  the  one  hand  and 
environmental  difficulties  on  the  other, 

X.  Reasons  for  the  struggle  for  existence. — The 
three  chief  difficulties  that  beset  organisms  are 
those  involved  in  the  tendency  to  over-population, 
in  the  nutritive  dependence  of  one  creature  upon 
another,  and  in  the  ohsmgefulness — especially  the 
1 Origin  qfSpedesfit  p.  60.  * Ib.  p.  49. 
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irregular  ohangefulnesa— of  the  environment.  To 
these  must  be  added  the  fact  that  it  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  organisms — of  the  typical  majority,  if 
not  of  aJl — to  bo  aggressive  or  insurgent,  ever 
seeking  fuller  self-expression  and  further  mastery 
of  their  surroundings.  This  leads  to  ‘ struggle  * in 
the  widest  sense. 

2.  Modes  of  the  struggle  for  e^dstence. — The 
struggle  for  existence  is  often  spoken  of  as  if  it 
were  confined  to  intraspecifio  competition. 

Thiw  Weisxnann  writes : * The  “struMle  for  exinteaoe,**  which 
Dftrwin  regarded  aa  taking^  the  place  of  the  human  bree^r  in 
free  nature,  is  not  a direct  etniggle  between  carnivores  and 
their  pre)',  but  is  the  assumed  oompetition  for  survival  between 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  of  which,  on  an  average,  only 
those  survive  to  reproduce  which  have  the  greatest  power  of 
reeistanoe,  whilst  the  others,  less  favourably  constituted,  perish 
early.’ I 

But  this  restricted  view  is  not  Darwin's.  * Two  canine 
in  a time  of  dearth,  may  be  truly  said  to  struggle  with  each 
other  which  shall  get  food  and  live.  But  a plant  on  the  edge  of 
a desert  Is  said  to  struggle  for  life  against  the  drought,  though 
more  properly  it  should  oe  said  to  be  dependent  on  the  moisture. 
A plant  which  annually  produces  a thousand  seeda,  of  which 
only  one  on  an  average  comes  to  maturity,  may  be  more  truly 
said  to  struggle  with  the  plMits  of  ^e  same  and  other  kinds 
which  already  clothe  the  ground.'  > 

Similarly  he  goes  on  to  say  that  several  seedling  mistletoes 
may  struggle  with  each  other  on  the  branch,  while  t&e  mistletoe 
in  ito  relation  to  birds  may  be  said  to  struggle  with  other  frult- 
bMrlng  plants.  * In  these  several  sensee,  ^loh  pass  into  each 
other,  I use  for  convenience’  sake  the  general  term  of  Struggle 
for  Existence.'* 


The  fact  is  that  the  struggle  takes  place  (a) 
between  fellow-organisms  of  the  same  kith  and 
kin,  but  (6)  also  between  foes  of  entirely  different 
natures,  and  (e)  between  living  creatures  and  .their 
inanimate  surroundings.  Furthermore,  it  may  be 
for  food,  for  foothold,  for  luxuries,  for  mates,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  young.  The  essential  idea  is 
‘answei^g  hack*  to  environing  limitations  and 
difficulties ; and  in  an  outlook  on  animate  Nature 
it  is  of  real  importance  to  be  clear  that  the  struggle 
for  existence  need  not  be  directly  competiuve, 
need  not  be  sanguinary,  need  not  lead  to  elhnina- 
tion  there  and  then,  and  that  it  may  often  be  accu* 
rately  described  as  an  endeavour  after  well-being. 
It  is  very  inaccurate  to  picture  smimate  Nature  as, 
m Huxley*8  phrase,  ‘ a dismal  cockpit.* 

3.  The  breadth  of  the  concept. — In  face  of  diffi- 
culties and  limitations  one  kind  of  organism  may 
intensify  competition,  another  may  exhibit  an 
elaboration  of  parentsd  care,  another  may  experi- 
ment in  mutual  aid,  another  may  take  to  some 
form  of  parasitism,  and  another  may  change  its 
habitat.  These  are  some  of  the  many  ‘answers 
living  creatures  make  to  environing 
difficulties  and  limitations,  and  all  are  to  he  in- 
cluded in  the  concept  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
^stead  of  making  an  opposition IStween  ‘ struggle 
for  self*  and  * straggle  for  others,*  or  between 
‘ mntT^  struggle*  and  ‘ mutual  aid,*  it  is  scientifi- 
cally clearer  to  recognize  that  the  concept  of  struggle, 
as  Larwin  used  it,  includes  all  the  fresh  reactions 
and  responses  which  individual  organisms  make  in 
f^  of  difficulties.  As  fencer,  Kessler,  Geddes, 
Drummond,  Kropotkin,  Cresson,  and  others  have 
^own,  survival  is  often  the  rewaiti  of  those  organ- 
isms that  gfive  the  best  send-off  to  their  offspring, 
or  that  vary  moat  in  the  direction  of  self-subordi- 
nation, or  that  experiment  most  successfully  in 
s^ialitv.  But  the  important  point  is  to  get  away 
from  the  nightmare  idea  that  the  struggle  for 
^istence  is  necessarily  an  internecine  competition 
between  1^  at  the  margin  of  subsistence.  Of  this 
mode  of  the  struggle  there  are  not  on  record  more 
toan  a few  good  illustrations;  in  any  case,  as 
Darwin  emphasized,  it  is  far  from  being  the  only 


As  a technical  term,  ' the  struggle  for  exi8tenc( 
^Dar^n  and  Modsm  Seiane*,  ed.  A-  O.  Seward,  Oambridi 
» drigin  ofSptoUifi,  p.  60.  » /ft. 


is  not  applicable  when  organisms  faced  by  diffi- 
culties  and  limitations  do  not  * answer  back  * to 
these.  Thus  it  is  not  obviously  applicable  to  such 
a case  as  that  of  the  myriads  of  open-sea  animals 
engulfed  in  the  baleen  whale*s  huge  mouth  ; it  is 
not  obviously  applicable  to  such  a case  as  that  of 
the  grass  on  which  the  cattle  browse.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  the  conc^t  that  there  be  an  individual 
‘ answer  back.*  Similarly,  it  may  be  argued  that, 
when  an  adaptive  response  comes  to  be  part  of  the 
constitution  of  a species,  when  all  the  members  of  a 
species  are  so  hereditarily  endowed  that  they  meet 
a familiar  difficulty  with  effectiveness,  and  with 
equal  effectiveness,  then  the  swirl  of  the  struggle 
for  existence  has  passed  from  that  particular  pomt 
to  some  other.  These  capacities  of  effective  response 
have  been  wrought  out  in  the  course  of  ages  of 
struggle  ; they  are  now  engrained  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  species  ; they  have,  so  to  speak,  passed 
beyond  the  scope  of  struggle,  except  in  so  far  as 
their  continued  exercise  is  necessary  for  their  con- 
tinued efficiency.  But  it  is  very  interesting  to 
consider  these  securely  establishea  ways,  for  thus 
we  realize  how  large  a proportion  of  the  energy 
^d  time  at  the  disposal  of  living  creatures  is  spent 
in  activities  which  make  not  for  self-increase,  self- 
stability, or  self-preservation,  but  for  the  welfare 
of  the  family,  the  kin,  and  the  species.  Survival 
has  doubtless  been  in  many  cases  the  reward  of 
the  individualistic  competitor — a fox,  let  us  say — 
but  not  less  frequently  of  those  with  a capacity  for 
self-forgetfulness  and  other-regarding  activities. 
An  otter  is  a solitary  predatory  carnivore,  but  the 
preoccupation  of  the  mother  with  the  nurture  and 
education  of  the  cubs  is  surely  a very  important 
factor  in  the  survival  of  the  species.  It  may  be 
said  that  neither  naturalists  nor  philosophers  have 
as  yet  adequately  realized  the  extent  to  which 
there  is  throughout  animate  Nature  a subordina- 
tion of  the  individual  to  the  species.^ 

4.  Results  of  the  struggle  for  existence. — The 
outcome  of  the  struggle  lor  existence  varies  with 
its  conditions. 

^ (a)  When  the  * answer  back  * which  organisms 
give  is  uniformly  ineffective,  the  result  wiS  be  an 
indiscriminate  reduction  of  numbers.  This  will 
doubtless  relieve  the  pressure  of  population,  but  it 
will  not  directly  make  for  progress.  A diagram- 
matic illustration  may  be  seen  when  great  crowds 
of  lemmings,  whose  numbers  have  outrun  the 
means  of  subsistence,  obey  the  instinct  to  pass  on, 
and  swim  out  to  sea,  where  they  are  drowned. 

(6)  The  ‘answer  back*  which  organisms  give 
may  be  uniformly  effective,  aa  when  large  numbers 
succeed  in  finding  a new  habitat  or  in  ffiscovering 
a new  mode  of  life.  For  animals,  as  for  man,  the 
exploration  of  new  territory  has  been  a frequently 
recnrrent  result  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  and 
one  of  the  most  important.  It  is  very  instructive 
also  to  notice  how  species  nearly  related  keep  out 
of  one  another’s  way  by  exploiting  slightly  <Mer- 
ent  levels  of  the  same  crowded  area.  This  is 
vividly  illustrated  on  the  seashore.  This  kind  of 
outcome  will  not  have  any  direct  effect  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  race,  but  it  may  possibly  be  im- 
portant in  stimnlathig  germing  and  habitable 
variability.  It  should  oe  noted  that,  when  organ- 
isms survive  difficulties  in  a straggle  in  virtue  of 
individually  acquired  and  non-heritable  somatic 
modifications,  or  m virtue  of  individual  and  non- 
heritable  plasticity  of  endeavour,  there  will  not  be 
any  direct  constitutional  effect  on  the  race. 

(c)  The^  result  which  has  most  evolutionary 
interest  is  discriminate  elimination,  where  the 
sifting  depends  on  the  possession  or  non-possession 
of  certain  heritable  variations.  When  different 

^ 8«€  E:ropotkin,  JHutttcU  Aid ; »nd  OreMOo,  L'Etpho*  at  ton 
tarvilour. 
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ineml)er8  of  the  species  * answer  back’  in  virtue 
of  hereditary  endowment  with  varied  de^ees  of 
effectiveness,  the  struggle  for  existence  tend 
to  bring  about  the  elimination  of  the  relatively 
less  fit,  and  a variety  may  actually  supplant  the 
parent  species.  This  does  not  necessamy  mean 
mtemecine  competition  between  the  members  of 
the  species,  for,  when  a microbe,  s.y.,  attacks  a 
family,  the  resistive  capacity  of  the  survivors  is 
not  ^ined  at  the  expense  of  the  other  members, 
nor  does  it  hasten  their  elimination.^ 

It  is  often  said  that  what  the  discriminative 
modes  of  struggle  actually  effect  is  elimination, 
rather  than  ejection.  This  is  true,  but  too  much 
must  not  be  made  of  it.  What  actually  happens 
in  natural  selection  is  a change  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  variation  by  the  removal  or  handicapping 
of  the  less  adaptive  variants,  but  the  elimination 
of  X is  correlated  -with  the  survival  of  Y.  Darwin 
showed  his  wonted  shrewdness  in  mving  to  TTit 
Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Naturcd  Selectxon  the 
alternative  title  The  Preservation  of  Favoured 
Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life,  The  important 
point  is  to  realize  that  the  struggle  for  existence 
may  result  in  a process  of  naturaTselection  without 
there  being  any  rapid  killing  off  of  the  less  fit.  If 
the  relatively  less  fit  have  a more  difficult  life 
cmd  do  not  live  so  long  as  the  relatively  more  fit,  if 
they  have  smaller  and  less  vigorous  families,  if  the 
parents  are  harassed  so  that  wey  cannot  give  their 
offspring  the  best  available  nurture,  and  so  on,  the 
process  will,  in  the  long  run,  work  out  to  the  same 
result  as  if  the  less  fit  had  come  to  a rapid  violent 
end.  Another  consideration,  of  great  importance 
but  rarely  appreciated,  is  that  the  struggle  for 
existence  seems  to  the  expert  naturalist  to  operate 
m reference  to  an  intricate  web  of  life,  or  system 
of  inter-relations,  which  has  been  gradually  wrought 
out  in  increasing  complexity.  Steps  of  organismal 
progress  become  in  some  measure  embodied  in 
extra-organismal  linkages,  in  a aystema  Natures 
which  has  been  increasingly  ela crated  through 
the  ages  ; and  this  is  part  oi  the  explanation  of  tne 
pro^essiveneas  of  evolution.  There  has  been  an 
evolution  of  the  environment — of  the  struggle,  of 
the  selection — as  well  as  of  the  organisms.  The 
sieve  evolves  as  well  as  the  material  sifted. 

5.  General. — (a)  It  is  a basal  fact  in  the  scheme 
of  organic  evolution  that  one  type  of  organism 
depends  on  another  for  sustenance.  On  the  whole, 
the  lower  feed  the  higher,  though  the  tables  are 
sometimes  turned.  The  living  material  passes  from 
one  incarnation  to  another ; and,  while  we  may 
not  be  scientifically  warranted  in  saying  that  the 
myriads  of  prolific  crustaceans  in  the  sea  are  there 
in  order  that  fishes  may  be  fed,  the  fact  is  that  the 
existence  and  persistence  of  the  teeming  multitudes 
of  small  fry  has  made  the  great  race  of  fishes 
possible.  And  the  great  multitude  of  fishes  has 
made  the  livelihood  of  much  higher  organisms,  such 
as  ospreys,  possible.  This  nutritive  dependence  of 
organism  upon  organism  is  one  of  the  factors 
necessitating  a struggle  for  existence ; and  there 
seems  no  good  reason  why  in  its  general  asp^ts  it 
should  grate  on  aesthetic  or  ethicau  susceptibilities. 
The  tendency  which  many  not  very  highly  individ- 
uated organisms  have  to  prolific  multiplication 
sometimes  leads  to  grim  results,  as  when  a sow 
has  more  offspring  than  she  can  feed,  or  when 
a marsupial  mother  has  more  offspring  than  her 
pouch  has  teats  for,  or  when,  as  in  tne  egg-capsules 
of  some  whelks,  there  is  necessitated  cannibalism 
in  the  cradle;  but,  in  general,  there  is  nothing 
incongruent  with  the  rationality  of  animate  Nature 
in  the  fact  that,  with  heavy  od^  against  life,  there 

1 For  a critical  diicaadon  of  the  alleged  keenness  of  competi- 
tion among  members  of  the  same  or  nearly  related  speoies  see 
P.  Chalmers  Mitchell.  Evolution  and  the  War. 


should  be  provision  for  a safe  margin.  It  is  very 
instructive  to  notice  how  reproduc^vity  is  econom- 
ized, along  many  different  lines,  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  in  instinctive  or  intelligent  control  of 
circumstemces,  or  in  effectiveness  of  parental  care 
and  nurture.  It  is  true  that  the  callous  changeful- 
ness of  the  phy^cal  environment  causes  much 
misei^  among  living  creatures,  but  a much  larger 
fact  is  the  remarks  ole  fitness  of  our  earth  to  be  a 
home  of  life.^  Moreover,  while  the  physical  en- 
vironment is  often  tyrannous  in  its  changefulness, 
its  importance  as  a stimulus  to  effort  ana  possibly 
to  variation  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Furthermore, 
against  the  callousness  of  the  physical  environment 
must  be  set  the  plasticity  with  which  the  animate 
environment  adjusts  itself  in  linkages  or  inter- 
relations to  register,  or  organize,  or  systematize 
organismal  advances  in  evolution.  This  is  one  of 
the  largest  facts  of  natural  history,  and  must  form 
part  of  the  perspective  of  our  picture  of  the  struggle 
tor  existence. 

(6)  The  currency  of  half-understood  biological 
ideas  has  often  proved  mischievous.  Thus  a vmdi- 
cation  of  internecine  competition  and  of  warfare 
among  men  is  sometimes  sought  in  sm  appeal  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  universal  struggle  for  existence 
in  animate  Nature.  Can  we  improve  upon  Nature’s 
rdgime?,  it  is  asked — as  if  man  nad  not  been  doing 
this  (with  clouded  success,  it  may  be  admitted) 
since  civilization  began.  In  repelling  this  sophism, 
the  following  points  may  be  note<L  (1)  The 
struggle  for  existence,  as  Darwin  insisted,  includes 
much  more  than  internecine  competition  among 
nearly  related  kin.  It  includes  many  non-com- 
petitive forms  of  an  endeavour  after  well-being. 
(2)  Some  non-^mpetitive  modes  of  struggle — e.g., 
elaborations  of  mutual  aid  and  improvements  in 
co-operation — seem  to  have  been  factors  in  great 
steps  of  progrep  in  Nature,  and  well  deserve  man’s 
imitation,  which  indeed,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  have  always  had.  (3)  The  sifting 
that  goes  on  m the  struggle  for  exist^ce  does  not 
in  itself  make  for  more  than  the  survival  of  those 
relatively  fittest  to  given  conditiona  This  can  be 
no  criterion  of  human  conduct,  unless  the  g^ven 
conditions  include  the  highest  values.  To  take  a 
particular  case,  there  is  not  in  biological  analogy 
any  warrant  for  supposing  that  the  result  of  war 
must  needs  be  a survivsJ  of  the  fittest  in  any 
desirable  sense.  (4)  There  are  many  interesting 
anaJogiea  between  animal  and  human  societies,  but 
the  differences  are  greater  than  the  resemblances, 
and  there  is  apt  to  m fallacy  in  arming  from  the 
former  to  the  latter.  This  is  made  particularly 
clear  in  Chalmers  Mitchell’s  Evolution  and  the 
War.  (5)  If,  as  the  facts  suggest,  there  has  been 
in  the  realm  of  organisms  an  evolution  not  only  of 
organisms  but  of  modes  of  selection,  this  will  hold 
a fortiori  for  mankind,  where  the  gradual  displace- 
ment of  natxiral  selection  by  rational  and  social 
selection,  though  fraught  with  great  dangers,  opens 
up  great  possibilities  of  amelioration.  (6)  Finally, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  mankind  it  is  not 
enough  to  refer  to  biological  criteria,  for,  while 
these  are  fundamental,  social  criteria  are  supreme. 
Thus,  to  look  at  the  question  of  war  from  another 
point  of  view,  a war  which  is,  biologically  regarded, 
a reversion  to  the  crudest  mode  of  the  struggle  for 
existence  may  be,  socially  regarded,  an  expression 
and  discipline  of  many  and  mgh  virtues  in  com- 
batants and  non-combatants  alike. 

LmaATtma. — Chsrles  Darwin,  Tho  Origin  of  Specie#, 
Londo^  1869,  01872 ; AUred  Russ^  Wallace,  Darwinism^  do. 
1889;  T.  H.  Htud^,  'The  Struggle  for  Existence  in  Haman 
Sode^,*  in  ColUeUd  J^ays^  do.  1698-94,  ix.  195  ff. ; P.  Geddea 
and  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Bvciution^  do.  1911;  J.  Arthoi 


1 See  L.  J.  Henderson,  The  Fitnese  of  the  Environment, 
London,  1918. 
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Thomson,  Lartoiniam  and  Suman 

The  Study  of  Animal  Life^  rev.  e<L,  do.  1917  j^P.  Chalmws 
Mitchell,  .BroluWon  and  the  War,  do.  WIS  L 


The 


vertus  Natural  Selection,  London,  1896;  A Weisinanxi, 
Evolution  Theory,  Eng.  tr.,  2 vols..  do.  1904;  L, 
Selettioneprinziv  und  ProbUme  dor  Armldung : Sandbuoh  dee 
Darwiniemuti,  Leipjdg,  1908.  J.  ARTHTJB  THOMSON. 

STUDENT  CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT.— 

I.  Orig^in,  aim,  and  extent — The  Student  Chilian 
Movement  is  world- wide  in  scope  and  carries  on 
work  in  some  2500  universities  and  colleges  in 
forty  lands.  In  1920  the  W orld’s  Student  Christian 
Federation  celebrated  its  26th  birthday.  It  feder- 
ates national  movements  in  the  UnitM  States  of 
America,  Canada,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
France,  Italy.  Switzerland,  Germany,  Holland, 
Hussia,  Scandinavia^  S.  Africa,  China,  ^ India, 
Japan,  and  Australasia.  Pioneer  work,  which  will 
issue  in  further  national  movements,  is  in  progress 
in  S.  America,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the  iSalkans. 
Its  membership,  somewhat  reauoed  by  the  war, 
is  176,000  students. 

The  Movement  came  into  bein^  as  the  result 
of  several  converging  streams  of  influence.  The 
beginnings  in  Great  Britain  may  be  traced  to  the 
evangeli(^  revival  of  the  middle  of  last  century. 
Meetmgs  held  in  Cambridge  at  the  time  of  the 
Mission  of  Moody  and  Ssmkey  in  1873,  though 
not  conducted  by  them,  gave  an  impetus  to 
already  existing  work  there,  and  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  Chmtian  Unions  in  Cambridge  and 
Oxford.  In  1877  an  annual  conference  was 
instituted,  attended  by  delegates  from  these 
two  universities  and  from  Edinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Durham,  and  Dublin.  The  volunteering  of  the 
' Cambridge  Seven  ’ for  missions^  work  in  China, 
followed  oy  the  visits  to  various  colleges  and 
universities  of  Stanley  Smith  and  C.  T.  Studd 
in  1884  resulted  among  other  things  in  the  remark- 
able work  carried  on  for  ten  years  in  Edinburgh 
under  the  leadership  of  Henry  Drummond.  To 
his  influence,  and  to  that  of  the  student  deputations 
from  Edinburgh  which  visited  other  colleges,  the 
Student  Christian  Movement  both  in  America  and 
in  Great  Britain  is  largely  indebted.  Meantime 
a similar  movement  was  making  progress  in 
America,  which  took  shape  in  1886  m the  Student 
Volunteer  Missionary  Union.  Visits  paid  to  this 
country  by  J.  N.  Forman  and  R.  P.  Wilder,  two 
of  the  founders  of  that  Union,  led  to  the  inaugura- 
tion at  a conference  in  Edinburgh  in  A]^  1892 
of  a similar  Union  for  Great  Britain.  It  is  at 
this  date  that  the  Movement  in  an  organized 
form  may  be  said  to  begin. 

These  Unions  were  oompoeed  of  men  who  had  formed  the 
purpoee  of  becoming  foreign  miselonaries,  and  the  flret  ^m  of 
the  foondera  was  to  ^peal  to  the  unirermtlee  for  volunteers 
for  the  mieelon  field.  Planted  at  first  as  a maetard-eeed  in  tome 
American  OoUegee,  the  Student  Volunteer  Miesionary  Union 
has  grown  to  marv^oos  dimensions,  and  up  to  the  year  1919 
there  were  9000  miesionariee  in  the  field  whose  names  bad  been 
enrolled  as  Student  Volunteers.  The  movement,  therefore, 
from  its  origin  has  had  as  Its  horison  nothing  less  than  the 
whole  world- 

It  is  impossible  in  e short  article  to  trace  the  course  of  the 
Movemenva  growth  throughout  the  world.  The  character  and 
development  of  the  national  movements  naturally  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  differences  cbaracbeilstic  of,  say,  America 
and  Europe,  East  and  West,  Homan  Catholic  and  Reformed 
countries.  But  there  is  enough  in  common  to  Ju^fy  the 
taking  of  one  national  movement  as  illustrative  of  the  rest. 
This  article  is  therefore  based  on  the  writs^  knowledge  of  the 
British  Student  Movement. 

2.  Development  and  methods. — The  pioneers  of 
the  movement  in  1892  were  concerned  to  win  men 
and  women  ^ in  the  Britisli  colleges  for  service 
abroad.  This  simple  beginning  has  led  to  a 
complex  development.  The  search  for  volunteer 
missionaries  revealed  the  religious  needs  of  both 
men  and  women  students  in  every  kind  of  college. 


In  the  older  universities  Christianity  was  found 
to  be  institutionally  represent^.  But  even  there, 
and  still  more  in  the  newer  universities,  in  national 
training  colleges,  in  technical,  medical,  and  other 
schools,  great  numbers  of  students  were  found  to 
lie  outside  the  embrace  of  organized  Christianity. 
There  are  no  ‘ enchantments  of  the  Middle  Ages  * 
in  the  great  majority  of  modem  British  colleges. 
They  represent  a growth  of  education  which  has 
been  independent  of  the  Churches.  It  fell  there- 
fore to  the  pioneers  of  the  movement  not  only  to 
appeal  for  ‘ student  volimteera  * from  the  colleges, 
but  to  cultivate  in  the  college  some  oases  of 
Christian  life  and  conviction  in  their  religious 
deserts.  The  S.V.M.U.  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
GreneraJ  CJoUege  Department  which  is  a federation 
of  local  Student  Christian  Unions.  In  1892  only 
20  colleges  had  religious  organizations.  In  1919 
there  were  126  Chrisuan  Unions  in  British  colleges, 
with  a total  membership  of  about  6000  students. 
The  missionary  aim  of  tne  S.V.M.U.  led  not  only 
to  the  formation  of  Christian  Unions  in  sectflar 
colleges,  but  also  to  the  creation  of  a Theological 
College  Department,  in  which  are  associated  63 
theological  colleges,  representative  of  all  the 
Christian  bodies  other  than  Roman  Catholic. 
This  extension  represented  the  desire  to  bring 
home  to  men  preparing  for  the  ministry  both  the 
missionary  call  of  the  hour  and  the  religious  needs 
and  aspirations  of  their  contemporaries  about  to 
enter  other  professions. 

The  College  Christian  Unions  are  self-govemmg. 
They  are  grouped  in  six  intercollegiate  Unions  m 
WsIm,  Ireland,  Scotland,  North  and  South  of 
England,  and  London,  each  with  a representative 
Council.  In  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  Wales  especi- 
ally the  work  has  developed  along  characteristically 
national  lines.  The  aflairs  of  the  S budent  Christian 
Movement  as  a whole  are  controlled  by  a General 
Committee  elected  annually  and  composed  almost 
entirely  of  students  still  in  college.  This  Com- 
mittee employs,  in  1920,  thirty  college  men  and 
women  as  Secretaries,  most  of  them  recent 
graduates,  who  act  as  links  between  the  colleges, 
and  help  to  bring  to  bear  upon  local  problems  the 
experience  of  the  whole  Movement.  Methods  of 
work  vary  with  the  college,  hut  in  nearly  all  there 
are  lectures  on  the  Bible,  various  aspects  of 
Christian  belief,  the  missionary  enterprise  and 
social  questions,  small  groups  of  eight  or  a dozen 
meeting  weekly  for  discussion  of  books  published 
by  the  Movement  for  the  purpose,  prayer  meetmgs 
and  series  of  addresses  designed  to  present  the 
of  Christ  to  the  entire  body  of  students. 


These  methods  are  supplemented  by  small  Con- 
ferences in  various  parts  of  the  college  field  for  the 
more  thorough  study  of  the  Bible,  or  missions  or 
social  problems  under  the  guidance  of  experts. 
The  Summer  Conferences  (hSld  latterly  at  Swan- 
wick,  Derbyshire)  are  attended  by  studente  from 
all  parts  of  the  country.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant departments  of  the  Movement’s  work  in  recent 
years  nas  been  due  to  the  presence  in  the  colleges 
of  increasing  numbers  (over  2000  in  1920)  of 
students  horn  other  countries.  It  seeks  to  do  all 
in  its  power  to  secure  a friendly  welcome  for 
these  men  and  women,  whose  presence  provides 
a unique  opportunity  for  the  promotion  of  mutr^ 
understanding  and  international  goodwill.  Special 
secretaries  have  been  set  apart  for  this  purpose. 
Several  of  these  groups  of  foreign  students  nave 
formed  Christian  Unions  of  their  own.  The 
Student  Movement  House  in  London  provides 
premises  for  a Club  which  includes  among  ^ its 
thousand  members  students  of  thirty-three  nation- 
alities. 

The  growth  of  the  movement  has  therefore  been 
in  extension.  It  cute  a section  through  the  length 
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and  breadth  of  the  British  adult  education.  It 
h^  also  been  in  intension.  The  pursuit  of  the 
orifi^al  and  relatively  simple  missionary  aim  has 
laid  bare  a complexity  of  religious  need  and 
opportunity.  The  movement  began  with  a certain 
evangelical  naxveti.  It  was  cased  on  * Bible 
Christian  * assumptions  and  was  not  at  first 
sensitive  to  the  intellectual  diflSculties  of  students 
or  to  the  relationship  between  foreign  missionary 
enterprise  and  the  reproach  of  the  goroel  con- 
stitute by  social  conditions  at  home.  But  with 
very  great  rapidity  the  movement  was  led  to  face 
the  facts.  It  has  set  itself  sympathetically  to 
foster  the  quest  of  the  younger  generation  after 
a fresh  understanding  of  the  gospel.  It  has  boldly 
spread  among  students  the  positive  and  constructive 
results  of  Biblical  study.  At  the  same  time  it  has 
recognized  fully  that  the  gospel  has  not  only  to 
be  carri^  to  the  heathen  but  also  to  be  appli^  to 
the  Christianization  of  society  everywhere.  It 
has  been  foremost  in  the  consciousness  liiat  the 
focus  of  Christianity  according  to  the  mind  of 
the  Master  is  something  more  than  individual 
salvation.  In  other  words,  it  has  embraced  the 
gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  This  is  of  especial 
significance  when  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  student  field  is  taken  into  account.  Every 
profession  has  its  postulants  in  the  colleges.  The 
movement  therefore  has  been  stimulate  to  think 
out  how  Christianity  applies  to  the  life  and  work 
of  men  and  women  in  every  kind  of  secular  pro- 
fession. This  complex  development  of  the  move- 
ment’s activities  is  representea  in  the  growth  and 
character  of  its  literature.  Beginni^  with  com- 
paratively simple  missiona^  and  Kblical  pro- 
paganda, it  has  expanded  into  something  fairly 
representative  of  the  relationship  of  Christ  to  the 
thought  cmd  life  of  the  times. 

At  the  same  time  the  central  and  single  loyalty 
of  the  founders  of  the  movement  has  been  con- 
tinued: it  is  loyalty  to  Jesus  Christ.  Students 
have  grown  undoubtedly  in  an  unwillingness  merely 
to  accept  traditional  beliefs  about  JEHm.  The 
movement  is  now  less  possessed  than  formerly  of  a 
fixed  and  agreed  message  about  Him.  It  is  more 
of  a quest  after  * the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.’  But 
it  has  advanced  in  the  conviction  that  the  master- 
key  to  ^ the  interwoven  problems  of  the  world  lies 
with  Him.  It  has  therefore  grown  in  a deepened 
and  intensified  loyal^  to  Him. 

3.  Doctrinal  position  and  relation  to  the 
Churches. — For  its  faith  and  doctrinad  position 
the  movement  has  come  to  depend  (in  a way  which 
what  has  been  smd  will  render  intelligible)  less 
upon  any  independent  formulation  of  its  own  thsm 
upon  the  faith  of  the  adult  Churches.  The  move- 
ment after  all  is  not  a Church  ; it  is  the  adolescent 
department  of  the  Churches;  it  is  the  means  of 
collecting  and  formulating  to  the  elder  Christian 
world  the  hopes,  needs,  and  difficulties  of  the 
coming  generation.  It  is  also  the  channel  through 
which  the  forces  of  the  Christian  Church  may 
reach  the  student  class,  otherwise  largely  inaccess- 
ible. For  teachers,  writers,  speakers,  secretaries, 
it  draws  freely  upon  the  ranks  of  ors^ized  Chi^ti- 
anity.  It  has  held  consistently  to  the  task  of 
reinforcing  the  adult  Church  with  the  vigorous 
faith  and  service  of  the  student  whom  it  has  helped 
to  belief  in  Christ  and  to  devotion  to  E[is  cause. 

Thus  related  to  the  Churches,  the  movement 
has  been  brought  fane  to  face  with  the  problem  of 
Christian  unity.  Yet  its  interest  in  the  problem 
is  not  direct ; it  is  incidental  to  the  main  work  of 
winning  students  for  Christ  and  His  service. 
None  toe  less  the  movement  is  doing  formative 
work  for  the  cause  of  Christian  unity.  It  is  not 
content  with  negations,  but  seeks  to  make  to  con- 
verge on  the  needs  of  students  all  the  resources  of 
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the  divided  Body  of  Christ.  The  movement  (and 
notably  its  conferences)  is  the  meeting-place,  under 
conditions  of  mutual  need  and  adolescent  candour, 
of  men  and  women  representative  of  the  full  width 
of  Christian  division.  No  one  is  asked  to  leave 
behind  his  denominational  loyalty,  but  aU  bring  it 
with  them  and  make  it  their  contribution  to  the 
common  stock.  Thus  the  movement,  and  notably 
its  Theological  College  Department,  has  become 
the  means  of  exchange  of  view  and  mutual  under- 
standing between  representatives  of  Christian 
traditions  as  widely  separated  as  the  Friends  on 
toe  one  hand  and  Homan  Catholicism  on  the 
other. 

Such  in  oatiine  it  the  British  Student  Christian  Movement. 
Its  siraiflcant  features,  missionary,  social,  intellectual,  and 
ecclenastical,  deserve  illustration  and  ampliflcatioo  from 
movements  in  other  countries.  There  is  no  doubt,  «.p.,  that  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  there  is  a far  grreater  de^Ke  of  aliena- 
tion of  the  student  class  from  organised  Christianity  than  in 
Great  Britain.  Movemente  of  Intellactaal  and  moral  revolt 
have  gone  deeper.  In  fact,  the  World’s  Student  Christian 
Federation  by  its  touch  with  students  is  concerned  with  a whole 
world  of  deep  eplricoal,  moral,  and  political  unrest.  Again, 
the  movement  in  other  lands  has  oome  to  be  quite  cleany  of 
opinion  that,  wherever  liaison  and  co-operation  with  Catholic 
Christianity  is  feasible,  it  is  the  r^bt  policy,  so  that  the  streams 
of  new  life  may  be  helped  to  down  and  purify  the  old 
channels.  There  are  many  Orthodox,  C<mt,  Gregorian,  and 
some  Roman  Catholic,  students  within  the  FederatiOD.  Every- 
where the  movement  asks  of  students  but  two  questions : 
whether  they  tee  in  Jesus  Christ  the  hope  of  the  world ; whether 
they  will  Join  with  others  in  making  mm  King  in  their  hearts 
and  over  the  whole  of  life.  To  that  common  task  it  invites  all 
to  bring  the  treasures  of  their  ecclesiastical  inheritances  where- 
with to  enrich  the  Student  Christian  fellowship. 

It  remains  to  add  that  the  war  but  heightened 
the  value  and  potentiality  of  the  movement  in  all 
lands.  The  Student  Federation  held  together 
despite  all  the  ruptures  of  war,  and  on  a general 
view  has  not  lost  ground  despite  all  the  losses  of 
the  war.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  notably  in 
the  Balkans,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Poland, 
movements  of  eznanoipation  consequent  on  the 
war  expose  a deep  need  and  opportunity  for 
Student  Movement  enterprise.  In  some  countries 
no  donbt  the  movement  is  small  and  struggling, 
and  faced  by  desperate  difficulties.  But  every- 
where, nevertheless,  the  true  light  already  shineto. 
It  is  the  light  of  Christ,  in  whom  this  movement 
trusts.  He  has  greatly  blessed  it.  The  future, 
therefore,  is  bright  witn  the  hope  of  His  using  it 
afresh  in  His  purposes  of  healing  and  reconcflia- 
tion  for  the  world. 

LiTTOATua*.— W.  H.  T.  Gairdner.  D.  Jf.  Thornton:  A 
Study  in  Mitoionary  IdeaU  and  Methods,  London,  1906; 
George  Adam  Smith,  T7ie  lA^e  of  Henry  Drummond,  do. 
1899  ; Tiasington  Tatlow,  Martyn  Traffc^  do.  1911;  The 
Student  Movement  (the  official  organ  of  the  British  Student 
Ohristiaa  Movement!  and  The  Student  World  (organ  of  the 
World’s  Student  Christian  Federation!  See  also  annual  reporta 
and  namphleta  Issued  in  oonnexion  with  the  Movement. 

N.  S.  Talbot. 
Hugh  Martin. 

STUNDISM.— See  Sects  (Russian). 

STOPA — StUpa  (Sanskrit),  a Buddhist  monu- 
ment or  mausoleum,  generally  called  * tope  * (from 
Pftli  thupa)  in  India  and  adjacent  countries,  means 
‘mound?  or  ‘tumulus,*  and  the  term  cJiaitT^a  (c.v.) 
had  originally  the  same  meaning,  though  it  artor- 
wards  came  to  denote  any  memorial  or  sacred  spot 
or  san^us^  of  any  shape,  whereas  stupas  were 
always  built  in  the  shape  of  towers,  surmounted 
W a cupola  and  one  or  more  chattra  (‘parasols’). 
Bllmg  Aaol^  the  Buddhistic  Constantine  (3rd  cent. 
B.C.),  is  said  to  have  erected,  within  the  8p€u:e  of 
tl^ee  years,  84,  (XX)  stupas  in  dififerent  parts  oi 
India,  to  preserve  the  remains  of  Buddha.^ 

A There  must  have  been  stupas  long  before  the  time  of  Aioka, 
sinoe  he  declared,  in  an  inscription  discovered  by  Fiihrer  in  the 
Tarai,  near  the  Nepfcleee  village  of  Nigllva,  that  he  inoressed  or 
enlarged  for  the  second  time  the  stupa  of  the  Buddha  EonMlka- 
mana,  a mythical  predecessor  of  the  historical  Buddha,  and 
■inoe  the  ruined  Piprawft  stupa  contains  an  inscription  which  is 
decidedly  prior  to  the  period  of  AAoka. 
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Foneral  tumuli  are  spread  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  the  worship  of  atHpaSt  or  mau- 
soleums of  distinguished  personages,  was  handed 
down  to  the  adherents  of  Buddha  from  a remote 
period.  Thus  the  excavation,  in  1905,  of  the 
curious  earthen  mounds  north  of  the  village  of 
Lauriya,  in  the  Bettiah  subdivision,  has  revealed 
the  interesting  fact  that  these  ancient  conical 
structures  contain  deposits  of  bones  as  well  as  g^ld 
leaves  and  other  ornaments.  A^oka  erected  one 
of  his  piJlars  near  these  old  monuments,  which 
had  probably  formed  an  object  of  worship  long 
before  his  epoch,  and  may  have  contained  the 
remains  of  royal  arsons.  When  dying,  Buddha 
is  said  to  have  de<^red  that,  besides  himself  and 
his  disciples,  a monarch  and  a prati/ekabuddha 
(g.v.)  were  worthy  to  be  dignified  with  the  erec- 
tion of  a stupa.  Not  were  stHpas  entirely  confined 
to  Buddhists  in  the  historical  period  of  India. 
There  is  a story  of  the  Buddhist  king  Elani^ka 
having  by  mistake  paid  homage  to  a heretical 
stUpa,  Stupas  are  mentioned  in  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  Jain  sect,  emd  an  ancient  Jain 
inscription  discovered  at  Mathurft  records  the  con- 
secration of  one  or  two  statues  at  a certain  ancient 
stHpa.  A Br&hmanical  hermitage,  represented  on 
the  sculptures  of  S&nchl  and  Amar&vatX,  shows  the 
figure  of  a stUpa,  All  the  stxipcts  actually  dis- 
covered, however,  seem  to  be  of  Buddhist  origin, 
and  we  know  for  certain  that  it  was  an  establisned 
usage  of  the  Buddhist  Church  to  raise  memorials 
called  stHpas  on  the  ashes  or  relics  of  its  teachers, 
and  in  those  places  which  were  hallowed  by  some 
remarkable  event  in  the  history  of  Buddha  or  of 
his  followers.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that 
stupas  €kre  found  not  only  in  India  itself,  but  also 
in  ail  other  countries  wnere  Buddhism  is  or  has 
been  in  the  ascendant. 

z.  Stupas  discovered  outside  of  India. — Of  these 
the  ruins  of  a stuM  at  Anurfidhapura  (Ceylon), 
supTOsed  to  date  nom  161  B.O.  to  A.D.  137  or 
earuer,  are  perhaps  the  most  ancient.  The  cele- 
brated Javanese  monument  of  Boro-Budur,  in  the 
central  part  of  Java,  which  belongs  to  the  7th-9th 
cent.  A.D.,  consists  of  eight  terraces  and  contains 
no  fewer  than  73  stiZpas,  with  sitting  statues  of 
Buddha.  The  temples  of  Ayuthia,  the  ruined 
ancient  capital  of  Siam,  exhibit  a curious  mixture 
of  the  stUpa  style  with  other  Indian  elements. 
Other  independent  varieties  of  the  stUpa  have 
been  developed  in  Burma,  Nep&l,  and  Tibet.  The 
Chinese  sti^fos,  built  since  the  1st  cent.  A.D.,  have 
no  cupola,  but  from  seven  to  thirteen  cPuUtras. 
The  dowager  empress  Hon  of  China  is  said  to  have 
built  a stUpa  of  nine  storeys,  900  ft.  high,  crowned 
by  a mast  of  100  ft.  carrying  60  golden  disks.  In 
I^akh  Simpson  discovered  the  r^roduction  of  a 
stUpa  with  thirteen  chattras.  In  Afghanist&n 
some  60  ttHpas  were  examined  by  Masson.  They 
are  remarkable  for  the  fragments  of  one  or  two 
bones,  evidently  relics,  which  th^  generally  con- 
tain in  a small  apartment  in  their  centre,  and  to 
protect  which  they  appear  to  have  been  erected. 
A certain  stUpa  near  Auchar  in  £.  Turkestan  was 
opened  in  1889  ^ some  natives  of  the  place  looking 
for  treasure.  What  they  actually  found  was  not 
treasure,  but  a heap  of  very  ancient  Sanskrit  MSS, 
wMch  were  afterwards  deciphered  by  R.  Hoemle 
in  Ths  Bower  Manuscript  (Calcutta,  1893  fip.  ).  In 
the  same  coufitry  Stein  ^covered,  in  1900,  an 
enormous  stUpa,  situated  in  a rectangular  court- 
yard, the  waUs  of  which  were  decorated  with 
rilievoB  of  the  4th  century  A.D. 

2.  Indian  stfipas. — The  rise  and  development 
of  st€pa  architecture  may,  however,  b^t  be 
studied  in  India,  where  it  originated,  especially 
in  the  ancient  sculptural  and  pictorial  representa- 


tions of  stupas.  A ve^  ancient  type  of  stupa^ 
which  consists  of  a simple  round  tumulus  sur- 
rounded by  a balustrade,  has  been  preserved  in 
an  old  S&nchl  sculpture.  According  to  Rhya 
Davids,  the  first  step  in  the  development  of  the 
original  cairn  or  mound  into  a stUpa  consisted  in 
building  it  more  carefully  than  usual,  writh  stones, 
and  in  covering  the  outside  with  fine  chunam 
plaster  to  give  a marble-like  surface.  The  next 
step  was  to  Duild  the  cairn  of  concentric  layers  of 
the  huge  bricks  in  use  at  the  time  and  to  siuTound 
the  whole  with  a wooden  railing.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  railings  and  toranas  (^gates)  were 
originally  made  of  wood,  like  the  wooden  gates  so 
common  in  the  court-yards  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
temples,  which  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Indian  ioratyiSt  though  the  only  preserved  speci- 
mens of  the  latter — s.^.,  the  b^utifuUy  orna- 
mented gate  of  the  S&nchX  tope — are  made  of 
stone.  The  stUpa  itself  was  early  placed  on  a 
circular  terrace  or  plinth.  A parasol  {chattra)  was 
added  on  the  top,  the  sign  oi  high  station  in  the 
East.  Between  it  and  the  cupola  there  was  a 
quadrangular  structure,  fitly  called  the  neck  (gala) 
of  the  StUpa.  Many  stupas  contained  quite  a 
series  of  parasols,  diminishing  in  diameter  as  they 
approached  the  top  of  the  building.  The  height 
of  the  parasols  was  at  least  one-thira  of  the  whole 
height  of  the  edifice  (said  to  have  been  632  ft.  in 
the  case  of  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Peshaw&r,  as 
seen  by  a Chinese  traveller).  The  miniature 
stupas i which  were  used  as  objects  of  worship, 
containing  small  fragments  of  sacred  texts,  called 
dAorma-iartra,  or  regions  relics,  are  only  a few 
centimetres  in  height. 

A Buddhist  Sanskrit  work,  the  Divy&vad&no^  contains  a 
description  of  the  mode  in  which  an  elaborate  ttQpa  was 
mduaUv  erected  by  a rich  Indian  merchant.  He  b^;ran  by 
navlng  foiir  staircases  built  on  the  four  aides  of  the  future 
stupa.  Then  he  built  suooessively  the  three  terraces  or  plinths 
which  were  to  be  reached  from  the  staircasea  They  were  sur- 
mounted by  Uie  dome  or  cupola,  called  * egg ' (anda%  in  which 
there  was  a hole  for  the  pillar  or  flagstaff  oariying  the  whole 
series  of  parasols  (cAatCrdooff).  The  cupola  was  crowned  br  a 
pavilion,  or  kiosk  (hartnskd),  serving  as  a base  for  the  pillar, 
which,  rising  from  the  dome,  passed  through  the  pavilion.  A 
rain-water  pot  (pafsasthdla)  is  also  mentioned.  In  which  pre- 
dons  stones  were  deposited. 

The  stUpas  of  India  may  be  conveniently  divided 
into  two  classes,  according  as  they  were  built  as 
d&gahas  (from  Skr.  dhdUugarhha,  ‘receptacle  for 
r^cs  *),  for  the  purpose  of  enshrining  some  sacr^ 
relic,  or  as  memorials  of  some  remsirkable  event  in 
the  life  of  a Buddha  or  other  saint.  A s^cimen 
of  the  latter  kind  is  the  famous  stupa  of  S&m&th 
(g.v.),  near  Benares,  situated  in  the  Deer  Park 
\r(irgavana)t  where  Buddha  took  up  his  residence, 
witn  his  five  disciples,  when  commencing  his 
mission  as  a teacher.  The  building  now  consists 
of  a stone  base  93  ft.  in  diameter,  surmounted  by 
a tower  in  brick- work,  rising  to  a height  of  110  ft. 
above  the  surrounding  ruins,  and  128  it.  above  the 
plain.  In  his  excavations  Cunningham  found,  at 
the  depth  of  lOJft.  from  the  summit,  a large  stone 
inscriMd  with  the  Buddhist  creed,  but  no  relic. 

Near  Nagarah&ra,  in  the  Kabul  valley,  there 
were  two  stupas  intended  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  celebrated  meeting  ot  the  jfuture 
Buddha  with  his  mythical  predecessor,  Dipankara. 
Many  other  such  memorial  stUpaSt  which  have  now 
disappeared,  were  seen  and  describ^  by  the  devout 
Chinese  Buddhist  pilgrims  who  visits  India  be- 
tween A.D.  400  and  800. 

The  stupas  of  Bhllsa  (g.v.),  in  Central  India,  the 
most  extensive  group  of  topes  in  India,  include  the 
great  memorial  tope  at  SSncl^  supposed  to  have 
been  built  or  commenced  by  King  Asoka  (3rd  cent. 
B.O.),  a massive  structure  of  brick  and  stones, 
42  ft.  high,  rising  on  a stone  plinth  and  surroimded 
by  a stone  rauing  containing  four  beautifully 
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ornamented  gates.  StUpa  n.  of  S&nchl,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a relic  shrme  containing  the  remains 
of  two  contemporaries  of  King  A^ka,  and  ttUpa 
m.  has  snppliea  two  relic  caskets  bearing  the  names 
of  two  discmgai^ed  pupils  of  Bnddha. 

The  great  tope  of  M&niky&la  in  the  Panj&b,  in 
its  lowest  deposit,  which  was  discovered  just  below 
the  centre,  contains  a brass  cylindrical  casket, 
with  an  old  inscription  and  several  coins  of  very 
ancient  date.  This  tope  is  a hemisphere  127  ft. 
in  diameter,  the  total  neight  of  the  dome,  as  it 
now  stands,  being  92  feet.  Four  broad  flights  of 
steps  facing  the  cardinal  points  lead  to  the  top  of 
the  terrace  for  the  use  of  pilgrims.  In  the  Son&Ia 
tope,  near  MSniky&la,  Conzungham  discovered  a 
crystal  box  containing  the  relic,  which  was  a very 
small  piece  of  bone  wrapped  in  gold-leaf,  along 
with  a small  silver  coin,  a copper  ring,  24  small 
beads  of  pearl,  turquoise,  garnet,  and  quartz. 
These,  with  the  gold-leaf  wrappers,  make  up  the 
seven  ratnas^  or  jewels,  which  usually  accompanied 
the  relic  deposits  of  the  old  Buddhists,  and  which 
are  still  placed  in  the  chortena  ($.«.)  of  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Tibet. 

Near  the  ancient  town  of  &op&r&,  in  the  Th&na 
District  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Indraji  in  1881 
opened  a large  dome-topped  mound,  the  ruins  of 
a brick  BudoMst  stupa.  In  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  a little  below  the  level  of  its  base,  he  found 
a large  circular  stone  coffer  in  which  sto^  an  egg- 
shapM  copper  casket  surrounded  W a circle  of 
eight  small  seated  copper  images  of  Buddha,  well- 
proportioned  and  gracehiUy  formed.  In  the  copper 
casket  were  enclosed,  one  within  the  other,  four 
caskets,  of  silver,  of  stone,  of  crystal,  and  of  gold. 
Between  the  silver  casket  and  the  copper  casket 
were  gold  flowers  of  seven  varieties,  and  a small 
image  of  Buddha,  sitting  oross-legg^  on  a lotus, 
also  13  precious  stones  of  seven  kinds,  apparently 
taking  the  place  of  the  seven  jewels,  and  31  other 
drillea  stones  of  various  shapes,  intended  appar- 
ently as  a necklace  presented  to  the  relics.  Among 
the  stones  was  a well-preserved  unworn  silver  coin, 
with  a legend  referring  to  King  Tajna  Sfttakami 
(2nd  cent.  A.D.  ?).  Tne  gold  cup  was  found  to 
contain  13  tiny  pieces  of  earthenware ; they  were 
probably  believ^  to  be  fragments  of  Buddha’s 
oeggmg  bowl,  which  was  held  in  great  reverence 
by  Buadhists.  The  idea  of  the  builders  of  the 
stupa  seems  to  have  been  to  enclose  the  relics  in 
seven  envelopes,  each  more  valuable  than  the  one 
below,  the  <^y  smd  brick  of  the  mound  being 
reckoned  as  the  least  valuable  of  all. 

In  the  stupa  of  Bha^t^prolu  in  the  Kistna 
District,  Mad^  Presidency,  several  relic  caskets 
were  found  by  Rea  in  1891,  with  interesting  in- 
scriptions, in  ancient  characters  (of  the  Srd  cent. 
B.C.  or  so),  declaring  two  of  the  caskets  to  be 
intended  for  relics  of  Bnddha. 

In  the  extreme  north  of  India,  near  the  Nepfilese 
frontier,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  of  Kapila- 
vastu  Buddha’s  birthplace,  W.  C.  Pep^,  a 

landholder,  excavated  in  Jan.  1898  the  brick  sttMa 
of  Pipr&wfi.  In  its  interior  chamber  he  founa  a 
stone  coffer  containing  several  other  vessels  in 
which  were  preserved  pieces  of  bone,  quite  recog- 
nizable as  such.  Round  the  rim  of  the  lid  of 
one  steatite  vase  runs  an  inscription  in  ancient 
characters  of  the  Mauiya  type,  but  without  long 
vowels.  This  is  the  oldest  inscription  hitherto 
discovered  in  India,  since  it  must  oelong  to  the 
4th,  or  perhaps  the  5th,  century  B.C.  According 
to  the  mterpretation  given  by  Fleet,  the  record 
declares  that  Hhis  is  a deposit  of  relics  of  the 
brethren  of  Buddh^  together  with  their  little 
sisters  and  with  their  chUdren  and  wives,’  and  it 
commemorates  the  enshrining  of  rdics  of  Buddha’s 
kinsmen  and  of  their  families,  probably  after  they 


had  been  massacred  by  the  king  of  Kosala,  as  the 
Buddhist  tradition  has  it.  The  vessels  were  found 
to  contain,  besides  the  bones,  a vast  number  of 
various  small  ornaments  and  objects  of  art — s.p.. 
two  small  human  flfipires  in  ^Id-leaf,  jewels  ana 
articles  made  from  wem,  coral  and  crystal  beads, 
a coil  of  fine  silver  wire,  a lion  stamped  on  gold- 
leaf,  an  elephant,  two  birds  of  cornelian  and  metal, 
gold-  and  silver-leaf  stars,  etc.  These  were,  accord- 
mg  to  Fleet’s  plausible  conjecture,  apparently  the 
trmkete  and  household  treasures  of  the  women  and 
the  playthings  of  the  children,  entombed  together 
with  their  bones  by  some  unknown  pious  friend  of 
the  slaughtered  people.^ 

3.  Armtic  value. — From  an  artistic  point  of 
view,  the  sculptures  contained  in  the  stone  railings 
and  huge  gates  of  some  stHi^  are  particularly 
interestmg  and  important.  Thus  the  sculptures 
of  the  eastern  gate  of  the  great  Sftnchl  stupa 
abound  in  life-like  representations  of  the  principal 
scenes  of  the  romantic  history  of  Buddha,  of  stOpas 
and  their  worshippers,  of  sacred  trees  and  lotus- 
flowers,  of  elephants,  camels,  lions,  and  peacocks, 
of  deities,  kings,  female  dancers,  etc.  The  style 
of  these  sculptures  exhibits  a strong  Persian 
influence,  notably  in  the  bell-shaped  capitals  of 
piUars.  The  same  style  is  visible  m the  splendid 
railings  of  Bh&rhut  {q.v. ),  the  only  remains  of  the 
great  Bh&rhut  stUpa,  which  was  situated  about 
midway  between  S&nchi  and  Bodh  Gay&,  the  place 
of  Buddha’s  enlightenment,  which  is  likewise 
marked  by  the  remains  of  some  interesting  railings 
dating  from  the  Aioka  period.  The  Bh&rhut  sculp- 
tures, now  mostly  in  the  CJalcutta  Indian  Museum, 
belong  to  the  same  period  as  the  S&nchl  sculptures 
(e.  200  B.O.),  and  are  particularly  vsduable  for  the 
old  inscriptions  explaining  their  meaning.  The 
highly  fiiushed  rilievos  01  the  Amar&vati  (q.v.) 
stUpa,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are  now  to  be 
seen  in  London,  are  to  some  extent  an  offshoot  of 
Gandh&ra  art,  the  Greek  or  Gneco-Buddhist  art 
of  N.W.  India  having  extended  its  influence  as 
far  southward  as  the  course  of  the  Kistna.  The 
railings  of  Amar&vati,  judging  from  the  inscrip- 
tions, seem  to  belong  to  the  ena  of  the  2nd  centiOT 
B.c.  The  best  preserved  stupas  are  those  whicn 
form  the  innermost  p^  of  numerous  cave  temples 
in  W.  India.  There  is  an  open  space  round  them 
for  ciroumambcdation,  but  there  is  nothing  remark- 
able about  them  from  an  artistic  point  or  view. 

^ Worship  of  stflpaa. — StHpas  were  worshipped, 
not  only  by  circumambulating  them,  with  the  right 
side  turned  towards  the  stupa^  but  also  by  placing 
on  them  flowers,  incense,  doth,  parasols,  flags, 
great  banners,  and  ornaments,  by  offering  them 
coins,  by  washing  them  with  milk,  etc.  This 
worsMp  has  survived  to  the  present  day  in 
Buddhist  countries — e.g.,  in  Burma,  where  on 
festival  occasions  a thousand  candles  are  burnt 
day  after  day  before  the  great  stUpa  of  Shwe- 
Dagon  at  Rangoon,  which  is  devoutly  believed  to 
contain  eight  hairs  of  Buddha.  The  miniature 
stupas  of  the  Buddhists  were  manufactured  in 
great  numbers  for  devotional  purposes  and  wor- 
shipped in  the  houses  of  the  laymen.  Buddhist 
monks  used  to  make  them  with  their  own  hands. 
Large  atHpas  were  found  in  every  Buddhist  con- 
vent, and  the  sanctity  attributed  to  them  appears 
from  the  reply  said  to  have  been  given  by  the 
then  Buddhist  community  to  King  Pn^amitra,  the 
persecutor  of  Buddhism,  when  he  asked  which  of 
their  sanctuaries  they  would  rather  have  destroyed, 
the  stupas  or  the  monasteries,  and  they  answered : 
*The  monasteries.’  The  relics  recently  dug  out 
from  some  of  the  Indian  stHpas  have  Mcome  an 
object  of  veneration  to  the  Buddhists  of  other 
countries.  When  the  splinters  of  Buddha’s  bowl 
1 See,  however,  art.  KAPC.AVXtTT7,  toL  viL  p. 
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had  been  excavated  from  the  Sopftrft  stilly  the 
Buddhist  high-priest  of  Ceylon  petitioned  Govern- 
ment that  a small  portion  oi  the  bowl  of  the 
world-honoured  Gautama  might  be  given  to  him 
to  deposit  in  the  monastery  of  Adam’s  Peak-^ 
petition  which,  we  need  hardly  ^y,  was  readily 
granted.  The  relics  contained  in  the  Pipr&wft 
stUpa  were  offered  by  the  Indian  Gh>vemment  to 
tile  king  of  Siam,  who  sent  an  envoy  to  India  to 
receive  the  relics,  and  sk^eed  to  distribute  portions 
of  them  among  the  Buddhists  of  Burma  and 
Ceylon. 

5.  Who  built  the  stupas  ? — It  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  kings  and  princes  were  not  the  only 
builders  of  stHpas.  The  renowned  King  Har$a 
(7th  cent.  A.D.)  is  reported  to  have  erected  several 
thousand  stupasy  each  about  1(X)  ft.  high,  alons 
the  banks  of  the  sacred  Ganges.  Merchants  ana 
traders,  on  the  other  hand,  prevail  among  the 
donors  referred  to  in  the  SSLnchl  and  other  inscrip- 
tions, and  it  seems  that  this  class  was  the  chief 
stronghold  of  Buddhism. 

LmRATCuL — H.  H.  Wilson,  Ariana  AnHmtOy  London, 
1841 ; A.  Conningham,  Tha  BhUaa  Topeg,  do.  1^,  Reports  q/ 
the  ArehoeologicaX Survey  of  Indiay  L iL  v.  xiv.,  Cslcntta,  1871- 
88,  The  StUpa  of  Bharhut,  London,  1879 ; Bhagrljjtsl  Indr^i, 
AiUiqiuxrian  Remain*  at  Sopdrd  and  Padanay  Bombay,  188S ; 

iBorgess,  Reports  of  the  AmaravaH  and  Jaggayyapeta 
xiddhiat  StupM.  Londom  1882,  The  Aneient  Monxmuntty 
Temptea^  and  Sexupturee  of  iTidUiy  do.  1897,  Buddhist  Art  in 
India  (tr.  and  enlarged  from  A.  GrUnwodel,  Buddhistisohe 
Runet  in  IndCeny  Berlin,  1893),  do.  1901 ; A.  Rea,  South  Indian 
Buddhist  Aidiguities  in  the  Krishna  IHstriot,  Madras,  1894; 
A.  Poacher,  Studs  sur  tieonographie  Iwuddhiquo  de  VlndSy 
2 pts.,  Paris,  1899-1906,  L*Art  grioohouddhique  du  OandhdrOy 
do.  1905;  C M.  Pleyte,  2>ie  Buddha-Legende  in  den 
Skuipturen  des  Tempels  von  B&rd-Sudury  Amsterdam,  1901; 
M.  A.  Stein,  Sand-ouried  Ruins  Rhotany  London,  1008 ; 
W.  C.  P^pA,  'The  PiprahwA  StOpa,*  In  JRASy  1899 ; J.  F. 
Fleet,  *Tne  Inscription  on  the  Pipr&wA  Vase,’  ib.  1906;  J. 
Pergrnsson,  HisL  of  Indian  and  Eastern  ArchtteeturSy  rev. 
ed.,  2 vola.,  London,  1910.  J,  JoLLY. 

STYX — The  name  clearly  signifies,  in  respect 
of  its  derivation,  the  ‘horror*  or  ‘abomination.’^ 
Homer  describes  the  Thessalian  Titaresius,*  wliioh 
flows  into  the  Peneus  but  does  not  mix  with  it,  as 
an  effluent  of  the  Styx,  to  which  it  owes  its  magical 
properties ; for  Styx  is  the  most  potent  sanction 
of  an  oath,  seeing  that  it  was  by  the  inviolable 
waters  of  the  Styx  that  the  immortals  themselves 
swore.*  The  circumstances  and  consequences  of 
the  oath  are  detailed  by  Hesiod.*  Zeus  dispatches 
Iris  to  convey  the  magic  water  in  a golden  pitcher, 
and  the  defaulter  is  excluded  from  the  Olympian 
community,  and  remains  in  a breathless  trance  for 
a period  of  nine  years  until  the  great  cycle  is 
complete.  It  mayM  said  that  the  gods  swear  by 
Styx  BO  as  to  invoke  death,  and  that  they  issue  a 
challenge  involving  the  loss  of  their  divinity  in 
case  of  failure  to  fulfil  the  oath.  But  it  was 
natural  to  ascribe  to  the  gods  a sanction  which 
men  themselves  regarded  as  supremely  holy.  Thus 
even  in  the  absence  of  direct  evidence  we  ^ould  be 
ready  to  infer  that  the  practice  of  swearing  by  Styx 
was  current  upon  earth  as  well  as  in  heaven. 
However,  the  fact  is  proved  by  tiie  testimony  of 
history.  When  Cleomenes  in  exile  from  Sparta 
tried  to  persuade  the  Arcadians  to  join  him  and 
march  against  his  countrymen,  he  was  eager  to  in- 
duce the  chieftains  to  ^ with  nim  to  Nonacris  and 
swear  by  the  waters  of  the  Styx  that  they  would 
follow  wherever  he  might  leM.®  The  custom  is 
explained  by  the  belief  m the  deadly  nature  of  the 
Aj^dian  spring,  a dra^ht  of  which  was  supposed 
to  be  instantly  fatal.®  Inns  to  invoke  the  waters 
of  the  magic  stream,  believing  that  they  would 
kill  the  man  who  forswore  himself,  oonstirated  an 

^ See  J.  E.  Herzieon,  T?umiSy  Oaxnbridge,  1912,  p.  78. 

» II  it  765.  ^ 

• Horn.  II.  xiv.  271,  Od.  v.  186  : Veig.  uBn.  vL  824. 

* Theog.  784-806.  » HenxL  vL  74. 

• Paua  vm.  xvilL  4.  with  Frazer's  notee. 


ordeal^  like  the  drinking  of  bull’s  blood  or  the 
lifting  of  red-hot  bars  ; and  Styx  is  accordingly  de- 
scribe as  she  who  guards  the  right.®  Generally, 
Stygian  waters  have  a magic  power  either  for  harm 
or  for  weal.  The  Telchines  sprinkled  the  fields  of 
the  island  of  Rhodes  with  Stygian  water  in  order 
to  make  them  unfruitful.®  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vulnerability  of  Achilles’  heel  was  said  to  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  Thetis  held  him  by  the  heel  when 
she  bathed  him  in  the  waters  of  the  Styx  to  confer 
immortality  upon  him.*  T.  Bergk®  quotes  an 
Arcadian  legend  that  whosoever  drank  of  the 
waters  of  the  Styx  on  a p^iculskr  day  of  the  year 
secured  thereby  immortality. 

The  name  seems  to  have  been  appropriated 
genericaily  to  rivers  which  by  the  weirdness  of 
their  surroundings  or  the  character  of  their  waters 
were  believed  to  possess  a magic  virtue.  Besides 
the  places  already  named,  we  read  of  a Styx  in 
^ Arabia,  in  Ephesus,  in  Euboea,  and 
elsewhere.  Hence  it  is  not  su^rising  that  poetic 
imagination  should  have  conceived  of  Styx  as  the 
chief  river  of  the  under  world  ® and  the  source  of 
Cocytus.^  But  the  development  of  the  idea  that 
the  Styx  was  a barrier  shutting  ofif  the  infernal 
regions  which  it  encircled  in  a ninefold  sinuosity,® 
aim  the  fable  of  Charon  in  whose  boat  every  shade 
must  cross  the  river,  are  known  to  us  from  post- 
Homeric  sources.  The  mythological  connexions  of 
Styx,  as  described  in  the  Theogony,  are  of  minor 
interest.  She  appears  as  daughter  of  Oceanus, 
^ouse  of  Pallas,  and  mother  of  Zelos,  Nike, 
E^tos,  and  Bia,®  with  whose  support  she  assisted 
Zeus  in  his  war  with  the  Titans.* 

^ C Pbajssof 

SUBCONSCIOUSNESS.— The  ' question  'of 
the  nature  and  existence  of  subconsciousness  may 
be  said  to  have  begun  with  Leibniz,  although  it 
was  much  later  before  the  term  itself  came  into 
use.  Iiocke,  in  attacking  the  Cartesian  view  that 
the  mind  thinks  always,  or  is  always  conscious, 
had  said  that,  since  thinking  is  an  operation,  like 
motion  in  bodies,  it  must  be  mtermittent ; further, 
that  we  cannot  think  without  being  sensible  of 
it,  any  more  than  we  can  be  happy  or  miserable 
without  being  aware  of  it;  ana  to  say  that  we 
may  be  conscious  at  the  moment  of  thinking,  but 
forget  it  immediately,  is  to  make  a pure  assump- 
tion ; such  fleeting  impressions,  ‘ characters  drawn 
on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of  wind  efiaces.’ 
would  be  of  no  value  to  the  soul  if  th^  existed.^ 
Leibniz’s  reply  was  that,  as  visible  bodies  and 
movements  really  depend  on.  and  are  made  possible 
by,  invisible  or  imperoeptiole  bodies  ana  move- 
ments, so  there  are  numberless  minute  perceptions, 
not  suMciently  distinct  to  be  noticed  or  remembered, 
which  yet  can  be  Inferred  from  their  eflects.  Not 
only  is  there  at  any  moment  a multitude  of  im- 
pressions being  made  on  the  senses,  only  a very 
few  of  which  can  capture  our  attention,  but  also 
there  is  something  remaining  in  the  mind  from 
every  one  of  our  piwt  thoughts,  none  of  which  can 
ever  be  whoUy  enaced.  In  deep  sleep,  in  a faint, 
perhaps  even  in  death,  when  the  unity  of  conscious- 
ness is  broken,  the  mind  splits  up  into  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  confused  sensations ; perhaps 
this  is  also  the  natural  condition  of  the  waking 
mind  of  animals.  Many  of  our  actions,  however 
impulsive  and  unmotived  in  appearance — habits, 
customs,  passions — are  determined  by  the  pressure 
of  these  minute  unobserved  sensations.  It  is  in- 

I See  art.  Ou>bai.  (Greek). 

3 BacobyL  z.  9.  > Nonnas,  xir.  46  ff. 

4 Stat.  AehUL  i.  269. 

8 Klsinephilolog.  Sohrifteny  HaUe,  1886,  U.  70L 

4 Horn.  fl.  VUL  869.  7 Qd.  x.  614. 

10  ^ ^Theog.  868  f. 

u Lroke,  Essay  wnceminq  Human  Understanding y London, 
1690,  bk.  ii.  Ob.  1.  « 16  {WorkSy  ed.  Bohn,  do.  1876-77,  L 217X 
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teresting  that  the  three  features  introduced  by 
Leibniz — the  unnoticed  impressions  of  the  moment, 
the  traces  representing  past  thoughts,  the  con- 
tinuity and  unity  of  the  mind — have  remained 
throughout  the  main  elements  in  the  problem 
of  subconsciousness.  It  was  on  these  * petites 
perceptions  * that  Leibniz  based  his  doctrine  of  the 
‘ pre-estabUshed  harmony  * between  soul  and  body, 
his  law  of  continuity,  his  identity  of  indiscem- 
ibles ; ^ his  theory  also  of  the  summation  of  stimuli, 
the  continued  activity  of  the  soul  through  the 
deepest  sleep,  the  theory  that  sensations  and  per- 
ceptions are  reallv  sums  of  an  infinite  number  of 
minute  or  infinitesimal  sensations,  etc.  Kant 
followed  Leibniz,  coimectix^  the  idea  of  subcon- 
sciousness (1)  with  the  din^ences  of  degree  in 
the  clearness  and  distinctness  of  ideas;  (2)  with 
the  notion  of  a chart  or  field  of  consciousness, 
some  parts  of  which  are  brightly,  but  much  the 
CTeater  part  dimly,  illumined ; (3)  with  forget- 
nilness  or  dissociation,  as  in  his  argument  that 
there  can  be  no  sleep  without  dreams,  that  those 
who  suppose  there  is  have  only  forgotten  their 
dreams.* 

In  the  diflcoealon  between  Sir  Willinm  Hamilton,  W.  B. 
Carpenter,  and  J.  8.  MIU,  eto.,  as  to  the  ezietenoe  of  unconseioua 
mental  modifications  the  question  turned  mainly  upon  what 
are  now  called  ruboonseunu  ideas.  Hamilton  pointed  out  that 
Locke's  assumption  that  oonsoiousness  and  the  recollection  of 
oonsdonsnees  are  convertible  is  disproved  by  eomnambulism 
and  by  many  dreams,  which  can  only  be  inferred,  from  actions 
carried  out,  to  have  taken  place.*  We  are  never  suddenly 
awakened  from  a deep  sleep  without  finding  ourselves  in  the 
middle  of  a dream ; the  probability  therefore  is  that  we  are 
always  dreaming,  or  being  conscious,  in  sleep,  and  that  we 
forget  these  dreams  because  of  the  contrast  and  confusion 
between  the  two  worlds  of  sleep  and  waking.  It  is  as  if  the 
brightness  of  the  real  and  sensory  world  dimmed  the  ooloors  of 
the  imi^nary  world.  He  accepts  the  conclusions  of  T.  8. 
Jouffroy  « that  it  is  the  body  only  that  sleeps,  the  mind  being 
constantly  awake;  that  during  sleep,  while  the  senses,  being 
bodily  organs,  are  torpid  on  we  whole,  one  or  more  of  them 
may  con^ue  to  send  imperfect  impremons  through  to  the 
mtnH ; that  the  mind,  being  awake,  estimates  the  importance 
of  these,  and  may,  if  it  so  decides,  wake  the  body;  a slight 
movement  of  the  patient  may  wake  the  sick-nxuse  when  the 
much  greater  sound  of  a passing  wagon  falls  to  do  so  j many 
persons  can  awake  at  a fixed  hour,  etc.  Similar  activities  of 
the  mind  and  similar  modifications  exist  in  waking  life  along- 
side of  the  fully  conscious  ideas.  Hamilton  details  three 
degrees  of  these  : (1)  Our  acquired  habits  of  mind,  the  language 
or  languages,  the  s<fiencea  we  may  have  learned,  and  the  like ; 
they  must  have  some  sort  of  existence  in  the  mind  when  they 
are  not  being  actually  put  Into  operation.  (2)  There  are 
systems  and  habits  of  which  the  mind  is  unconscious  in  its 
ordinary  state,  but  which  are  revealed  ' in  certain  extraordinary 
exaltations  of  the  powers,**  such  as  madness,  fever,  etc.  *The 
evidence  on  this  point  shows  that  the  mind  fi^uently  contains 
whole  systems  of  knowledge,  which,  though  in  our  normal  state 
they  have  faded  into  absolute  oblivion,  may,  in  certain  ab- 
normal states,  as  madness,  febrile  delirium,  somnambulism, 
catalepsy,  etc.,  out  into  luminous  consciousness,  and  even 
throw  into  the  shade  of  unconsciousness  thoee  other  systems  by 
which  they  had,  for  a long  period,  been  eclipsed  and  even 
extinguished.**  (8)  The  thira  group  is  thoee  '^mental  activi- 
ties and  passivities,  of  which  we  are  unconscious,  but  which 
manifest  their  existence  by  effects  of  which  we  are  conscious*  7 
_the  unconscious,  or  subconscious,  as  it  would  now  be  called, 
out  of  which  the  conscfious  is  built  up. 

Hamilton’s  examples  are  partly  those  of  Leibniz 
— perception  through  the  senses,  as  the  green  of 
a distant  forest  is  made  up  of  the  ^een  of  the 
separate  trees  and  even  leaves,  which  are  not 
separately  visible;®  partly  new  instances,  as  the 
mediate  association  of  ideas,  where  one  idea 
suggests  another  though  some  hidden  link,  which 
may  only  afterwards  and  by  special  effort,  if  at 
all,  be  brought  to  full  consciousness  ; ® again,  our 
acq^ed  dexterities  and  habito,  where,  according 
to  Hamilton,  the  mind  exercises  volition  and  so 

1 Sec  0.  L Gerhurdtie  Introd.  In  Leibniz,  Nno  JSssavi  ccncemr 
ing  Human  Understanding  (firet  published  in  his  OCuvres 
vhilosophiques,  Amsterdam  and  Leipzig,  1766),  tr.  A.  Q. 
Langley,  linden  and  New  York,  1896,  p.  11. 

3 Kant,  Anthropologie  in  pragmatisoJier  Hinsieht,  Konlgs- 
berg,  1798,  ed,  J.  a.  von  Klrcnmann,  Leipzig,  *1880,  U 86. 

3 Lectures  on  Metaphysics,  Edinburgh,  1859,  i.  819. 

* Milanges  phUosophvques,  Poriz,  1S38,  p.  818 ; *1866. 

* P.  840:  ® /l>.  ^ P-  847. 

8 P.  860.  3 P.  861- 


far  a control  over  the  whole  series  of  acts  (in 
speaking  or  writing,  but  has  no  consciousness 
or  deliMrate  volition  in  regard  to  each  separate 
movement  in  the  series.  Vet  the  detailed  move- 
ments must  be  somehow  in  the  mind,  before  they 
are  carried  into  execution.  He  proposes  therefore 
to  regard  all  such  phenomena  as  implying  * latent 
modifications,*  'unconscious  activities*  of  the 
mind.^  J.  S.  Mill,  in  his  JSaMmination  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton* 8 Philosophy discusses  the 
' unconscious  mental  modifications  * and  points  oat 
that  the  acquired  knowledge  and  skill,  when  not 
in  use,  are  simply  capahuities,  not  actions  or 
passions  at  all,  wnether  ' latent  ’ or  other : 

* I have  the  power  to  walk  ocroee  the  room-  though  1 am 
sitting  on  my  choir ; but  we  should  hardly  coll  this  power  a 
latent  act  of  walking.** 

The  second  class  of  cases  referred  to  by  Hamilton, 
nnconscious  powers  revealing  thems^ves  in  ab- 
normal circumstances,  are  not  latent  states  of 
mind,  but  latent  memory — 'capabilities  of  being 
affected,  not  actual  affections.^  The  really  tec^ 
case  is  therefore  the  third — present  and  actual 
mental  modifications  of  which  we  are  unawsire-' 
the  elements  of  perception,  etc.  It  is  a pure 
assumption  that,  when  am  object  is  perceived,  and 
therefore  affects  the  mind,  its  parts  as  parts  must 
also  affect  the  mind  : 

* It  !■  a zuppozition  contiztent  with  what  we  know  of  nature, 
that  a oertom  ouontity  of  a cauze  may  be  a neceasory  condition 
to  the  production  of  any  of  the  effect.** 

With  regard  to  the  mediate  associations  and 
acts  of  dexterity,  Mill  rejects  Hamilton’s  test  of 
memory — that  what  we  do  not  remember  cannot 
have  b^  in  our  conscioosness  at  all ; an  evanescent 
conscioosness  may  be  followed  by  an  evanescent 
memory ; if  the  consciousness  is  too  fleeting  to  fix 
the  attention,  a fortiori  the  remembrance  of  it 
must  be  so  also.®  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  a 
book  which  we  are  rapidly  reading,  we  must  form 
a conscious  purpose  to  turn  each  page,  but,  ' the 
purpose  having  oeen  instantly  fulfill^  the  atten- 
tion was  arrested  in  the  process  for  too  short  a 
time  to  leave  a more  than  momentary  remembrance 
of  it.*  ® The  interest  of  the  sensations  or  ideas  is 
momentary ; there  is  nothing  to  associate  any  one 
of  them  particularly  with  our  permanent  interests, 
and  so  they  lapse  immediately  from  the  mind.  On 
the  other  nand.  Mill  agrees  with  Hamilton  that 
there  are  unconscious  modifications,  but  they  are 
of  the  nerves^  not  of  the  mind. 

A wound  is  unnoticed  in  the  beat  of  battle : * The  sopporition 
which  seems  moet  probable  is,  that  the  nerves  of  the  psjrtioulstf 
port  were  affected  os  they  would  have  been  by  the  same  cause 
m any  other  cirenmstanoes.  but  that,  the  nervous  centres  being 
intensely  occupied  with  other  impressionB,  the  affection  of  the 
local  nerves  did  not  reach  them,  and  no  sensation  was  excited.*^ 
So  with  mediate  association:  'The  ohain  of 
causation  being  continued  only  physically,  by  one 
organic  state  of  the  nerves  succeeding  another 
so  rapidly  that  the  state  of  mental  conscious- 
ness appropriate  to  each  is  not  produced.*®  So 
in  perception  generally,  and  in  feelings  or 
emotions,  where  we  appear  to  have  a complex 
resultant  of  a multituae  of  simple  impresenons 
and  feelings: 

*The  elementary  feelings  may  then  be  said  to  be  latently 
resent,  or  to  be  present  but  not  in  consciouaneis.  The  truth, 
owever,  is  that  the  feelli^  themselves  ore  not  present,  oon- 
soiously  or  latently,  but  that  the  nervous  modifications  which 
ore  their  usual  anteoedents  have  been  present,  whUe  the  con- 
sequents have  been  frustrated,  end  another  consequent  baa  been 
produced  instead.*® 

This  is  W.  B.  Cazpen tor’s  well-known  principle 
of  ' unconscious  cerebration  * — ^mental  changes,  of 
the  results  of  which  we  subsequently  become  con- 
scious, going  on  'below  the  plane  * of  consciousness, 

1 P.  861.  * London,  *1867,  ch.  xv. 

« P.  829.  * P.  8S2.  « P.  887. 

e/b.  7p.  84L  Bp.  841f. 

3 P.  848. 

10  Principles  oS  Mental  Physiology,  London,  1874,  ch.  xilL 
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dming  deep  sleep,  or  when  the  attention  is  wholly 
absoroed  by  other  trains  of  thought ; e.y.,  we  are 
trying  to  recollect  something,  a name  or  the  like, 
and  tail;  later,  when  we  are  doing  something 
quite  different  the  name  may  come  suddenlv  into 
our  mind,  in  O.  W.  Holmeses  picturesque  phrase, 

* delivered  like  a prepaid  parcm,  laid  at  the  door 
of  consciousness  l&e  a foundling  in  a basket/^ 
The  suggestion  is  that  we  voluntarily,  or  at  least 
through  our  conscious  efforts,  set  going  certain 
processes  in  the  brain,  which  continue  while  our 
consciousness  is  otherwise  occupied,  work  out  the 
result  1^  themselves,  and  send  it  up  into  conscious- 
ness. Carpenter  gives  numerous  instances  of  how 
the  automatic  motor  apparatus,  in  speaking, 
writing,  drawing,  and  many  other  forms,  revest 
thoughts,  memories,  new  ideas,  which  are  so 
strange  to  the  individual  that  he  cannot  accept 
them  as  his  own ; in  particular,  many  of  tne 
phenomena  of  sniritualism  may  be  so  explained — 
table*tuming,  planohette- writing,  and  other  mecms 
of  tapping  the  buried  experiences  and  imaginings 
of  the  8el£  Mediate  association  he  also  explains 
by  the  * doctrine  of  resultants,*  and  our  complex 
perceptions  in  the  8€ume  way  as  Mill.  In  rapid 
reading,  calculating,  etc.,  the  individual  letters  or 
numbers  are  not  separately  noted,  although  in 
learning  to  read  and  to  calculate  it  must  have 
been  so. 

* An  imprenion  made  bj  it  [the  individnnl  number]  upon  the 
cerebrum,  which  does  not  produce  anj  oontdous  recognition  of 
its  numerical  Talue,  comes  to  be  adequate  for  the  evolution  of 
the  result.*^ 

The  development  of  thoughts,  plans,  inventions, 
compositions,  in  the  mind  of  genius,  and  in  ordinary 
mortals,  both  normally  and  also  in  abnormal,  ex- 
cited, absorbed  states;  the  influence  of  moral 
character  upon  action,  of  intellectual  character 
and  experience  upon  decisions;  the  influence  of 
prejudice,  past  experiences  and  associations,  for- 
gotten BO  far  as  the  individual  sources  are  con- 
cerned— all  these  are  instances  of  the  unconscions 
or  rather  the  subconscious  in  mind,  which  Carpenter 
interprets  in  this  physiological  way.  Practically 
the  same  explanation  is  adopted  by  G.  H.  Lewes 
in  ProbleTTu  of  Life  ana  Mina.*  Meantime 
Q.  T.  Pechners  JElemente  der  Feychophyaik* 
brought  about  a return  to  Leibniz’s  views  upon 
the  nature  of  consciousness;  consciousness  in  its 
kind  and  degree  depends  upon  the  * psychophysical 
activity.* 

' EeaentUdly  it  is  Just  Uie  same  principle  that  man's  psycho- 
phjrslcal  activi^  must  exceed  a certain  Intensity,  in  order  that 
any  oonsdonsness  or  waking  shall  take  place,  and  that  during 
widdng  life  everv  special  determination  of  this  activity,  whether 
excited  bv  a stunmus  or  arising  spontaneously,  and  which  is 
capable  of  giving  a special  determination  of  oonsoiouanees.  must 
exceed  a certain  Intensity,  in  order  really  to  be  oonsdous.^ 

He  introduced  the  analogy  of  a wave,  or  curve,  its 
height  at  any  point  indicating  the  intensity  or 
other  quantitative  value  of  the  impression  repre- 
sented at  the  corresponding  point  on  the  base. 
The  height  of  the  wave  as  a whole  must  somewhere 
exceed  a given  limit,  in  order  that  there  shall  be 
any  consciousness;  this  is  the  main  threshold, 
corresponding  to  the  main  or  total  wave.  This 
wave  in  its  turn  is  the  resultant  of  an  * under 
wave,*  and  of  a number  of  ‘over  waves,*  each  of 
which  again  has  its  threshold.  Even  those  ideas 
of  which  the  wave-crests  are  ‘ under- threshold  * or 

* subliminal  * may  contribute  to  the  raising  of  the 
total  wave  over  the  threshold. 

Thus  * every  perception  of  thinge  that  we  know  vividly,  a 
house,  a person,  draws  through  assodatioD  a mass  of  other 
ideas  with  it,  which  remain  in  the  unconscious,  and  yet,  un- 

1 Quoted  la  Oarpenter,  p.  620,  from  M^chcmitm  in  Thought 
and  MoroUt  Boeton,  1871,  p.  41. 

a P.  680. 

a 2nd  ser.,  London,  1877,  prob.  ilL,  * Animal  Automatiam,*  oh. 
Iv.,  * Consciousness  and  Unconsciousness.' 

4 Leipzig,  1869,  >1888.  » HL  464. 


ooDsoious  as  they  are,  constitute  for  os  the  meaning  of  the 
house,  of  the  person,  which  otherwise  would  oount  merely  ss  a 
spot  of  colour  for  the  eye.'^ 

All  the  systems  and  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
individual  are  connected,  or  continnons,  sublimi- 
nally,  while  above  the  threshold  they  may  be 
discrete  separate,  whether  simultajieonsly  or 
successively ; in  the  same  way  there  is  continuity 
between  the  minds  of  all  living  organisms,  althongn 
the  consciousness  of  one  may  normally  have  no 
touch  with  that  of  another.  Different  psycho- 
physical conditions  may  raise  or  lower  the  general 
thrahold,  in  the  one  case  breaking  up  the  con- 
tinuous into  discrete  life  (as  in  the  splitting  of 
personality),  in  the  other  case  combining  discrete 
mdividnals  into  a higher  unity  perhaps  in  the 
tribal  conscioasness  or  again  in  the  unity  of 
consciousness  from  the  right  and  left  halves  of  the 
human  brcdn,  or  from  the  segments  of  radiate 
animals,  etc.).  It  is  also  an  important  part  of 
Fechner*8  theory  that  the  intensity  of  consciousness 
varies  with  the  amount  of  contlniuty  or  dis- 
continuity; when  the  soul  is  split  into  two  or 
more,  the  intensity  of  the  consciousness  in  each  is 
proportionately  i^uoed-*  In  the  c^  of  the 
sm^er  or  over- waves  the  same  principle  holds : 
they  correspond  to  the  variations  of  attention  and 
disorimination  in  the  individual’s  consciousness. 
The  more  widely  the  attention  u spread  or  diflhsed, 
the  less  the  intensity  of  each  idea ; the  more  con- 
centiated  or  limited,  the  higher  the  intensity  of 
the  thoughts  that  are  iU  object.*  It  is  really  the 
dissociation  that  explains  the  low  intensi^  of 
subconscious  states — not  vice  versa,  Harald  Hdff- 
ding  pointed  oat  that  in  many  of  the  inst^oes 
given  by  Carpenter  and  others  *not  conscious* 
means  *not  s^-conscions.’*  We  do  not  reflect 
upon  such  ideas  sufiiciently  for  their  relation  to  the 
self  or  Ego  to  be  brought  out.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  accept  the  of  continuity 
for  the  psychical  as  in  the  physical  world,  or  to 
regard  even  the  unconscious  in  mind  as  simply  a 
lower  degree,  a * oontlnnation  backwards  oi  the 
series  of  degrees  of  consciousness.*  * 

William  James*  ridicules  the  notion  of  nn- 
conscions  mental  states  as  a * sovereign  means  for 
believing  what  one  likes  in  psychology,  mid  of 
turning  what  might  become  a science  into  a 
tumbling-ground  lor  whimsies.*  In  his  detailed 
analysis  and  criticism  of  the  supposed  proofs  he 
rests  partly  (1)  on  rapid  and  therefore  easily 
forgotten  consciousness,  partly  (2)  on  split-off 
oonscionsneas,  (3)  on  brain -tract  stimulation  without 
consciousness. 

'There  ere  all  kindB  of  ahort-cuta  in  the  brain ; and  procesaes 
not  arooBod  atrongly  enough  to  give  any  " idea  " distinct  enough 
to  be  a premise  may,  nevertheleas,  halp  to  determine  Just  that 
resultant  process  of  whose  paychlc  accompaniment  the  said 
idea  toouM  be  a premise,  if  the  idea  existed  at  alL*  7 
This  would  account  for  the  supposed  imcoxiscious 
inferences  in  perc^tion — s.p.,  recognizing  persons 
by  their  voices,  where  the  determining  fact  may 
be  the  quality  of  the  overtones  in  the  voice,  of 
which  the  percipient  has  no  conscious  Imowledge. 
Learning  and  sl^  James  regards  as  predispositions 
— not  ideas,  but  particular  collocations  of  molecules 
in  certa^  tracts  of  ^e  brain.*  So  instincts  are 
mechanical  actions  of  the  nervous  system;  our 
rapid  judgments  of  size,  distance,  etc.,  are  simply 
cerebral  associations,  mechanisms  either  inborn  or 
acquired  by  habit.*  But  the  main  criticism  is  (4) 
that  the  theory  springs  from  a confusion  betw^n 
having  an  idea  at  a given  moment  and  knowing 
about  the  idea  afterwards — between  a state  of 

1 P.  46L  * P.  687.  • P.  641. 

a Outlines  cif  Psj/ehologPt  tr.  Mxry  S.  Lowndes,  London,  1888, 


w r.  o£. 

a The  Prineiptes  cif  Psyeholoapt  London,  1891,  L 162  f. 
7 P.  167.  « P.  168.  » P.  169. 
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mind  as  a subjective  fact  and  the  objective  thing 
it  knows.^  A given  idea  must  be  fully  conscious, 
or  it  does  not  exist  at  all ; something  else  is  there 
which  may  be  a substitute  for  the  given  idea,  may 
take  its  place,  but  is  not  it.  This  may  be  a biain* 
process,  or  it  may  be  another  idea.  The  same  idea 
IS  not  sometimes  less,  sometimes  more,  clear  and 
distinct ; even  obscure  feelings  are  exactly  as  they 
are  felt  to  be ; attention  or  mtrospection  does  not 
alter  dements  that  are  already  present ; it  may 
cause  them  to  be  replaced  by  others.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  some  ideas  cognize  the  same  object 
more  fully,  completely,  ad^.uately,  than  other 
ideas  which  refer  to  the  same  objects;  but  the 
latter  are  not  in  themselves  vague  or  indistinct 
ideas.  These  are  purely  relative  notions,  relative 
to  the  way  in  which  ideas  represent  objects.  In 
the  chapter  on  * The  Stream  ot  Thought,’  however, 
James  seems  to  adopt  the  theory  of  the  sub- 
conscious in  a thorou^-going  form.* 

The  stream  of  thought  is  in  very  large  degree  oonstitated  hr 
feelinge  of  tendency,  the  ' free  water  of  conMOOsneae,'  in  whlon 
* every  definite  image  is  steeped  and  dved.*  With  each  such 
image  there  'goes  the  sense  of  its  relations,  near  and  remote, 
the  dying  echo  of  whence  it  came  to  ns,  the  dawning  sense  of 
whither  It  is  to  lead.  The  significance,  the  vmlne,  of  the  inuge. 

Is  all  in  this  halo  or  penumbra  that  surroxinds  azid  escorts  it, — 
or  rather  that  is  fosM  into  one  with  it.'  * 

Differences  in  the  shade  of  meaning  with  which 
the  same  common  word  may  be  used,  lapses  of 
speech  or  writing,  etc.,  illustrate  the  existence  of 
the  * psychic  overtone,  suffusion,  or  fringe.’^  The 
fringe  is  caused  by  the  stirring  of  faint  brain 
processes,  or  rather  it  represents  their  influence 
upon  our  minds ; but,  as  James  protests,*  this  do^ 
not  mean  that  the  fringe  is  a kind  of  psychic 
material  by  which  sensations  are  made  to  oonere ; 
it  is  simply  ‘part  of  the  object  ^gnized, — sub- 
stantive qualities  and  thinqs  appearing  to  the  mind 
in  9.  fringe  of  relations  * It  is  especially  in  refer- 
ence to  meanings  that  he  makes  use  of  this  con- 
ception ; as  on  p.  281,  or  again  on  p.  472 : 

* The  eenu  <nur  meaning  it  on  entirely  peculiar  element  <ff 

thought  It  ia  one  of  ihoee  evanescent  and  *' transitive 
facte  of  mind  which  introspection  cannot  tom  round  upon,  and 
Isolate  and  hold  up  for  examination.  ...  In  the  (somewhat 
durasy)  terminology  I have  used,  it  pertains  to  the  " fringe  " of 
the  Elective  state,  and  ia  a " feeling  ot  tendency.**  whose  neural 
counterpart  Is  undoubtedly  a lot  of  dawning  and  dying  processes 
too  faint  and  complex  to  M traced.' 

Thus  * subconsciousness,*  like  ‘ unconsciousness, 
has  come  to  mean  a variety  of  different  things  to 
different  psychologists ; the  simplest  standpoint  ia 
that  of  ^fly  or  Ward,  that  there  are  degrees  in 
consciousness,  and  that  the  subconscious  represents 
the  lower  degrees,  short  of  unconsciousness. 

'Thers  are  degrees  of  oonsdoosneas.  In  addition  to  the 
region  of  our  distinct  consdousness,  there  is  a vast  region  of  the 
suDMnscioua  or  faintly  oonsdons.  This  domain  consists  of  all 
those  psychical  elements,  which  enter  into  and  colour  the 
conscious  state  of  the  time,  but  vdiioh  are  not  discriminated  or 
distinguished.  . . . With  this  wide  obscure  region  of  the  sub- 
oonscious,  there  stands  contrasted  the  narrow  luminous  region 
of  the  clearly  conscious.**  In  the  theory  of  attention,  Sully 
adds,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  * that  peyehiecU  phenomena 
present  themeelvet  in  unequal  degrees  of  deftnitenees  or  die- 
tinetness.  or,  to  express  the  fact  otherwise,  that  they  may  be 
more  or  less  prominently  present  in  consciousness,  or  may  take 
up  more  or  less  of  the  conscious  attitude.  ...  At  any  moment 
we  may  become  aware  of  the  presence  of  such  vague  elements 
as  boddly  sensations,  half-developed  recollections,  obscure  and 
indefinable  feelings.  This  dim  twilight  region  may  be  marked 
off  as  that  ot  the  sub-oonsdous.'? 

Two  assumptiouB  are  made  in  these  statements, 
which  may  be  questioned:  (1)  that  there  are 
degrees  of  consciousness,  and  (2)  that  what  we  are 
conscious  of  is  psychical — sensatious,  recollections, 
feelings.  The  existence  of  degrees  of  consciousness 
is  also  pressed  in  his  most  recent  work  by  James 
Ward.® 

1 P.172.  *P.  2241f.  » P.  266. 

• P.  268.  * Ih,  note  2. 

• J.  Sully,  Outlines  cf  Psychology^,  London,  1886,  p.  74. 

1 lb.  re^^d  ed- J>)ndo^  IW,  p.  78. 

• Psyehotagiedl  Prineiples,  Cambridge,  1918,  p.  toff. 


Since  there  Is,  above  the  threehold  of  oonadousneee,  a gradual 
rise  In  the  intensity  ot  ImpreasioM,  as  attentiori  ia  directed  to 
them,  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  before  this  point  'their 
Intensity  changed  Inst«tly  from  *ero  to  a finite  quantity.* 
Rather  * there  was  an  ultra-Um^  ot  sub-llmlnal  phase  where 
too  it  only  changed  continuously,  ^e  latter  alternative  oon- 
stitutee  the  hypotheda  of  subconsciouanw.  a He  adds  that 
the  hypothesis  of  suboonsdouaness  is  in  toe  main  nothing  but 
• the  appUcation  to  the  facto  of  preaentation  of  toe  law  of  con- 
tinuity. Its  introduction  Into  psychology  was  in  fact  due  to 
Leib^,  who  first  formulated  that  law.  a 

But  ideas  as  well  as  impressions  rise  and  fall  in 
consciousness ; those  ideas  which  are  not  for  the 
moment  in  the  mind,  or  not  ful^  presented,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  wholly  outside  of  the  n^d,  or  non- 
existent ; they  are  not  mere  possibilities ; there  is 
always  a tendency  towards  their  realization — t.s,  a 
psycnical  disposition,  which  other  dispositions,  or 
actualities  ot  thoi^ht,  may  hinder  or  may  assist. 
To  the  range  of  this  second  form  of  snb-conacious- 
ness,  that  of  mental  d^j^ositions  or  tendencies, 
there  are  no  assignable  limits.* 

A third  meaning  of  subconsciouan^  is  the 
split-off  consciousness,  which  may  be  illustrated 
by  H.  Bergson.  Conscious  states,  as  he  has 
pointed  out,  have  two  quite  distinct  aspects,  and 
much  of  the  difficult  of  such  question  as  that  of 
subconsciouBuess  arises  from  the  confusion  between 
them. 

* Our  perceptions,  eenmtione,  emotions  and  ideas  occur  under 
two  ssp^:  the  one  clear  and  precise,  but  Impersonal ; the 
other  oonfos^  ever  changing,  and  inexpi^ible.'  • * Sensations 

seem  to  me  to  be  objects  as  soon  as  1 Isolste  and  name  them, 
and* in  the  human  soul  there  are  only  processes.*^  * States  of 
oonsdousnesB  (i.s.  V^pcemeel^en  . »«ooe8tive,  permeate 
one  another,  and  In  the  almplest.of  them  the  whole  soul  can  be 
refiectod.**  'It  is  only  an  Inaocurato  pey<*ol^,  misled  by 
language,  which  will  show  us  the  soul  determined  by  sympathy, 
aversion,  or  hate  as  though  by  so  many  forces  pres^g  upon 
It.  These  feeiings,  provided  they  go  deep  enough,  eato  make 
up  the  whole  eoiil,  since  the  whole  content  of  the  soul  is 
refiected  In  each  of  them.*  . 

But  not  every  impression  is  incorporated  into 
this  mass  of  conscious  states;  the  suggestions  of 
hypnotism,  the  impulses  of  hereditary  vice,  the 
im&ushed  notions  of  a false  education,  tend  to 
form  secondary,  parasitic  selves,  which  continually 
encroach  upon  the  main  self,  and  restrict  its 
freedom.*  This  ia  a differ^t  interpretation  of 
subconsciousness ; the  seconda^  selves  are  sub- 
conscious to  the  main  self,  which  may,  however, 
at  any  time  assert  its  strength. 

' At  the  very  minute  when  the  act  [suggeeted  by  the  paraaitio 
self!  ii  going  to  be  performed  son^hing  revolt  agalnat  it. 
It  is  toede^seated^Bclf  rushing  to  the  Jt  ia  the  outer 

OTust  bursting,  suddenly  giving  way  to  an  Irresistible  thrust.*® 
So  for  Bergson  the  continmty  of  the  past  ia 
guaranteed  for  the  present  seu.  Subconsciousness 
may  refer  either  to  the  healthy  ^d  normal  way  in 
which  the  essential  and  vainahle  is  picked  out 
from  the  wealth  of  possible  impressions  and  ideas 
which  constitute  the  self ; or  ag^  it  may  refer  to 
the  abnormal  and  unhealthy  functioning,  against 
the  self,  or  at  least  independently  of  the  s^,  on 
the  part  of  groups  and  masses  of  t^e  ideas  of  the 
past  • or  finally  it  may  refer  to  the  supernormal 
way  *in  which  thoughts,  insj^irations  of  genius, 
moral  ideals,  are  el^orated  in  the  subconscious 
workshop,  throwing  up  into  consciousness  only 
their  finished  products.  It  is  in  the  last  two 
senses  that  the  word  is  mort  frequently  used  in 
modem  pathology  and  occultism.  See  art.  Un- 

CON80IOU8NBSS.  ^ ^ . 

ijTxaATOB*.— Besides  toe  vrorks  meotionto  to  toe  footnotos, 
«>*AiftiMHi)fler.  Psyehologie,  Vleans,  1897,  p.  270  ff. ; y. 


IP  a P.  98.  * P.  98. 

4 JVM  tr..  I^doB.  !«. 

9 P*  iS  * so  to  Matter  and  Memory,  ^.  N.  M.  Paul  and  W.  8. 
Palmer.  London,  1911,  p.  188,  he  describes  our  character  as  * the 
actual  synthesis  of  all  our  paat  states  ; we  use  the  whole  of  our 
SSed  mexiiinoe ; tarue  we  poesess  o^y  a summao'  or  digest  of 
it.  but  atMy  moment  it  ia  toe  u^^  which  consciousness  picks 
out.  relecttng  the  superfluous  to  this  great  maae  of  material 
wmch  is  potentially  open  to  It 
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Jastrow,  The  Subeonseiotie,  London,  1906 ; C.  G.  Jong,  PfycAo- 
icffv  qf  the  Unconacious.  ita-.  Beatrioo  M-  Hinkle,  do.  1917, 
ColUeted  Papers  on  Aruuvtioal  Peyehology^  ed.  Constance  El. 
liong,  do.  1017,  ero.  chs.  sdv.  and  xv. ; C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  An 
Introdxietxon  to  Comparative  Psychology,  do.  1894,  chs.  L and 
^ ; F.  W.  H.  Myers,  Human  Personality,  2 vols.,  do.  1008 ; 
B.  B.  Titchener,  Lectures  on  the  Elementary  Psychology  of 
Peeling  and  Attention,  New  York,  1008 ; A.  M.  Bo^n,  ‘The 
Subconscious  Factors  of  Mental  Process,*  Jfind,  new  ser.,  xvi. 
[1907] ; * Symposium  on  the  Subconscious,’  ed.  Morton  Prince, 
Journal  cf  Abnormal  Psychology,  IL,  New  York,  1007 : Guido 
Villa,  Contemporary  Psychology,  tr.  H.  Manaoorda,  London, 
1908,  oh.  viL, ' Oonsoioasness.* 

J.  Lewis  MoIntyee. 

SUBJECTIVISM  and  SUBJECTIVITY. 
— These  axe  terms  generally  used  to  denote  that 
type  of  philosophical  and  theological  thought 
which  maJces  the  thinking  and  feeling  subject  the 
chief  factor  in  experience.  Though  the  terms  are 
often  regarded  as  interchangeable,  they  should  be, 
and  generally  are,  distingnisbed,  sulnectiyism  being 
oonnned  to  the  various  forms  of  philosophicsQ 
theory,  and  subjectivity  to  the  theological.  For 
our  present  purpose  it  wxll  be  convenient  to  main- 
tain this  distinction. 

Subjectivism  may  therefore  be  further  defined 
as  (1)  timt  form  of  pure  subjective  idealism  which 
would  limit  the  mmd  to  the  consciousness  of  its 
own  states  and  deny  the  possibility  of  objective 
knowledge  of  things  m themselves ; (2)  that  philo- 
sophical theory  which  lays  chief  stress  on  the 
function  of  the  subjective  factor  in  constituting 
experience,  and  asserts  the  subjective  origin  c« 
forms  of  perception ; (3)  that  type  of  ethical^eory 
which  finds  in  feeling,  and  especially  in  the  feeling 
of  happiness,  the  chief  aim  or  morality. 

z.  Pnilosophical.  — On  the  philosophical  side 
subiectiLvism,  or  mentalism,  as  it  is  call^  by  some 
modem  writers,  has  a long  and  interesting  history. 
It  been  a powerful  factor  in  every  form  of 
idealism.  Idealistic  systems  indeed  may  be  said 
to  have  varied  mainly  m the  extent  to  wmch  they 
have  allowed  prominence  to  the  subjective  element 
in  knowledge.  In  modem  philosophy  Descartes’s 
‘ Cogito  ergo  sum  * is  the  atarting-pomt,  but  it  is 
not  ^ until  Berkeley  that  we  find  subjectivism 
carried  to  its  logici^  conclusion.  Hia  position  is 
that  all  knowledge  is  relative  to  the  subject  or 
perceiving  mind,  and  therefore  that  the  world  of 
obiects  is  no  more  than  an  inference  from  those 
subjective  experiences  which  are  the  only  immedi- 
ate somces  of  knowledge.  Though  Berkeley’s 
theory  is  crudely  stated  and  one-sided,  it  marked 
a real  advance  m speculation  and  ma^e  the  old 
forms  of  donatio  dualism  impossible.  Its  author 
was  ce^inly  not  consistent,  and.  when  he  found 
that  his  formula  * 6s$e=:percipi*  did  not  cover 
the  facts,  he  assumed  the  existence  of  a divine 
mind,  or  a number  of  minds  like  our  own,  to  be 
^0  vehicles  of  ideas. . Another  type  of  sub- 
jective idea^m  is  found  in  J.  G.  Fichte,  whose 
epistemological  point  of  departure  is  descril^  as 
M absolute  Ego — ^not  to  be  identified  with  any 
indiyidu^  subject— which  sets  up  a non-£go  over 
against  it.  This  so-called  solipsism  (j.v.),  how- 
ever, Fichte  does  not  logically  carry  through,  for 
he  is  compelled  to  find  certain  realities  m the 
world  of  the  non-Ego  in  order  to  give  to  the  moral 
will  some  reasonable  end  or  aim.  A further  de- 
velopment of  subjectivism  is  seen  in  Leibniz’s 
doctrine  of  self-determining  monads,  by  which  he 
sought  to  combat  the  prevident  materialisn  which 
would  make  thoughts  the  objects  of  sense-experi- 
enoe.  Leibniz  asserted  the  priority  of  spirit  and 
mamtained  the  rights  of  the  thintog  subject  as 
over  agamst  the  substance  of  Spinoza  or  the  atoms 
of  the  empiricists.  At  the  same  time  he  admitted 
the  necessity  to  thought  of  certain  sense-given 
material.  It  was  left  to  Eant  to  find  a way  out 
of  these  paradoxes  and  contradictions  by  a more 
searching  critical  process.  He  laid  the  foundation 


of  all  future  idealism  by  carrying  out  a ‘Coper- 
nican  revolution  ’ in  the  relations  between  minded 
the  universe,  or  subject  and  object. 

* Suppose  we  try  now,*  he  says,  * whether  better  suooese  may 
not  attend  ue  In  the  problems  of  metaphysics  if  we  assume 
objects  to  be  under  a neoeeeity  of  adapting  themselves  to  the 
nature  of  otir  cognition.*  ^ 

On  this  basis  Kant  proceeds  to  establish  the  place 
of  the  mind  and  its  synthetic  activity  in  the 
forming  of  experience,  with  a success  which  is  now 
universally  acKuowledged.  He  argued  that  ‘ per- 
ception without  conception  is  blmd,  conception 
without  perception  is  empty.*  At  the  same  time 
he  vindicated  the  place  of  the  object  in  such  a way 
as  to  show  that  the  categories  of  the  understanding 
are  not  valid  for  objects  apart  from  experience 
While  it  is  true  that  * understanding  makes 
nature,’  it  makes  it  out  of  given  material,  viz.  the 
phenomena  or  data  of  sensibility.  His  vindication 
of  the  subjective  factor  in  knowledge  underlies  all 
the  various  forms  of  modem  idealism,  though  they 
differ  widely  in  the  importance  which  they  assign 
to  it.  While  the  priority  of  mind  in  the  epistemo- 
logical process  is  now  generally  conceded,  the 
b^ance  oetween  subjective  and  ooiective  must  be 
maintained.  It  is  recognized  that  tney  go  together 
and  that  they  represent  an  antithesis  which  is  of 
qnite  gradual  growth.  Psychology  points  to  a 
close  parallelism  in  the  orimn  ana  growth  of  the 
consciousness  of  the  intern^  and  external  worlds, 
of  the  Ego  and  the  non-Ego.  Neither  can  exist 
without  me  other,  and  to  exalt  the  one  over  the 
other  is  to  give  a one-sided  presentation  of  the 
facts. 

2.  Ethical. — In  ethics  subjectivism  is  that  form 
of  moral  philosophy  which  finds  the  end  of  moral 
action  in  a subjective  state  or  feeling.  This  feeling 
is  generally  described  as  one  of  happiness,  and 
conduct  which  tends  to  arouse  and  foster  it  is 
regarded  as  good,  while  conduct  which  defeats  it 
or  produces  the  opposite — pain — ^is  bad.  In  the 
history  of  ethics  subjectivism  appears  either  as 
hedonism  or  as  endssmonism  (^.v.).  As  the 
former  it  lays  chief  stress  on  feelings  of  sensual 

Satification  as  the  end  to  be  sought,  while  the 
tter  inte^rets  feeling  in  the  more  intellectual, 
or  even  spiritual,  sense  as  contentment  or  happi- 
ness resulting  in  well-being.  In  the  former,  too. 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  is  the  chief  ena 
in  view,  but  in  endsemonism  it  is  generally  the 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  that  is 
sought.  P^e  hedonism  is  practically  confined  to 
the  Cyrenaics  of  the  ancient  world.  They  argued 
that  the  good  of  man  consists  in  the  sentient 
pleasure  of  the  moment,  and  therefore  to  seek  as 
much  enjoyment  as  possible  is  the  best  and  wisest 
couma  Aristippus,  e.g.,  held  the  extreme  sub- 
jectivist position  that  we  know  nothing  of  things 
save  the  mpression  they  make  on  out  senses. 
From  this  it  was  an  easy  inference  that  pleasure, 
or  the  * smooth  motion*  of  sense,  is  the  only 
cognizable  good,  and  that  the  part  of  wisdom  is 
calmly  and  resolutely  to  pursue  it. 

Epicurus  accepts  this  position  in  so  far  as  he 
recognizes  that  pleasure  is  the  chief  good  of 
man  and  pain  the  chief  evil,  but  he  is  very  far 
from  confining  pleasure  to  the  gratification  oi  the 
bodily  senses.^  He  regards  the  pleasures  of  the 
mind  as  more  importimt,  and  more  worth  striving 
after,  than  those  of  the  body,  as  they  involve 
memory  and  anticipation  as  well  as  immediate 
enjoyment.  The  happiness  at  which  he  aims  is 
thus  a finer  and  more  lasting  thing  than  mere 
vulgar  sensualism,  though  it  is  still  dependent  on 
sensation.  It  is  this  wider  interpretation  of 
happiness  that  underlies  all  the  later  forms  of 
endiemonistic  ethics.  Shaftesbury,  e,g.,  regards 
inner  satisfaction  as  the  end  of  morals;  Lotze 
I Preface  to  OriKqtu  of  Pure  Reason^. 
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claims  feeling  as  the  only  real  and  final  standard 
of  value  ; while  the  utilitarians  find  the  goal  of  all 
moral  action  in  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number.  There  is  no  question  that 
happiness,  especially  in  the  wider  and  deeper  sense 
now  generally  given  to  it,  is  a legitimate  end  of 
human  action.  But,  when  it  is  claimed  tbat  it  is 
the  only  end,  the  claim  must  be  resisted.  There 
are  many  ends  which  are  entirely  lemtimate 
objects  of  pursuit,  altogether  independently  of  the 
feelings  which  they  may  excite.  No  system  of  ethics 
will  satisfy  which  falls  to  take  these  into  account. 

3.  Theological. — On  the  theological  side  of  our 
inquiry  subjectivity  may  be  defined  as  that  theory 
which  finds  the  organ  and  criterion  of  religious 
truth  in  the  intimauons  of  the  religious  consmous- 
ness  rather  than  in  history  or  revelation.  All 
mystical  theology,  s.y.,  tends  to  exaggerate  the 
suojective  element,  in  so  far  as  it  rests  on  a direct, 
secret,  and  incommunicable  knowledge  of  Clod,  as 
oppos^  to  that  which  is  mediated  through  creatures 
or  through  revelation.  Mystical  experience,  how- 
ever, has  this  peculiarity,  viz.  that  it  implies  a 
type  of  consciousness  the  end  of  which  is  to  fuse 
suoject  and  object  into  an  undifferentiated  one,  or 
to  absorb  the  individual  in  the  whole.  It  involves 
union  of  the  soul  with  Grod,  though  Gk)d  is  known 
only  in  and  to  the  religious  consciousness.  It  was 
Sohleiermacher  among  theologians  who  first  formu- 
lated thisfprinciple  and  so  emphasized  the  function 
of  the  religious  consciousness  as  to  vindicate  the 
independent  reality  of  religion  apart  from  know- 
ledge and  morality.  He  did  so  by  insisting  that 
religion  belongs,  not  to  the  region  of  reason,  con- 
science, or  will,  but  to  that  of  feeling — the  feeling 
of  absolute  dependence.  It  is  throng  this  feeling, 
or  consciousness,  that  Gk>d  makes  Himself  known 
to  man.  The  appeal,  therefore,  in  the  first 
instance,  is  not  to  history  or  Scripture,  but  to 
Christian  experience. *  *1!We  religion  is  sense 
(5mn)  and  tsa;te  for  the  Infinite.*  Sohleiermacher 
was  by  no  means  consistent  in  his  subjective  inter- 
pretauon  of  religion,  for  he  always  regarded  it  as 
a historical  phenomenon  and  held  that  it  could  not 
be  rightly  understood  apart  from  history.  He  laid 
special  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  historical 
person  of  Jesus  Christ  lor  Christianity  and  finds 
ui  the  redemption  wrought  by  Him  the  essence  of 
His  religion. 

At  the  same  time,  as  Hdflding  says,  * He  never  abandoned  the 
conviction  that  the  innermost  life  of  men  must  be  lived  In 
feeling,  and  that  this,  and  this  alone,  can  bring  men  into  im- 
mediate relation  to  the  Highest.’ ^ 

Schleiermacher*8  doctrine  has  had  immense  influ- 
ence on  all  subsequent  theology,  especially  in  the 
Importance  that  it  assigned  to  religious  experi- 
ence. Ritschl  is  at  one  with  him  on  this  point, 
and  finds  the  materials  for  Christian  theology  in 
the  consciousness  of  redemption,  though  with  nim 
it  is  the  consciousness  of  the  community  rather 
than  of  the  individual  that  is  concerned.  But  he 
difiers  from  Sohleiermacher  in  arguing  that  the 
whole  basis  of  the  Christian  system  is  the  definite 
historical  revelation  in  the  Person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  same  time  he  still  further  emphasizes  the 
subjective  element  in  theology  in  contending  that 
religious  beliefs  are  invariably  judgments  of  value. 
By  this  he  means  that  they  are  to  oe  estimated  by 
their  worth  or  value  for  the  percipient  self,  acooru- 
ing  to  the  pleasure  or  pain  wnich  they  arouse.  He 
says : 

* Beligioua  knowledge  moves  in  independent  velue-ludgmente, 
wbloh  relate  to  man's  attitude  to  the  world,  and  call  forth 
feelings  of  pleasure  or  pain,  in  which  man  either  enjoys  the 
doo^nion  over  the  world  vouchsafed  to  him  by  Gkxl,  or  feels 
grievously  the  lack  of  God's  help  to  that  end.’  ^ 

^ Quoted  in  W.  B.  Selble,  Schleiermach^ : a Cfritieal  and 
Hutorioal  Study ^ London,  1918,  p.  186. 

* T?is  Christian  JOoetrine  qf  Justxficaiion  and  Reconetliation, 
Bng.  tr.,  Edinburgh.  1900,  p.  205. 


Largely  under  the  influence  of  Hitachi  and  his 
followers  there  has  iLxisen  a marked  tendency  in 
modem  theology  to  lay  stres®  on  the  experimental 
process.  To  some  extent  this  has  been  a reaction 
against  the  excessive  objectivism  of  the  older 
orthodoxy,  which  interpreted  Christianity  purely 
in  terms  of  a supernatural  revelation.  Human 
nature  was  regarded  as  essentially  alien  to  the 
divine,  and  needing  some  powerful  influence  or 
impression  from  without  in  order  to  arouse  its 
latent  i^iritual  capacities.  In  contrast  to  this, 
emphasis  is  now  laid  rather  on  the  fact  that 
religion  is  natural  to  man  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
dev^opment  of  his  religions  consciousness.  Great 
importance  is  therefore  attached  to  the  study  of 
this  development  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
race.  This  has  given  quite  a new  place  to  the 
psychology  of  religion,  particularly  in  the  adolescent 
stages  of  human  development.  There  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  weight  to  be  assigned  to  this  subjective 
process,  hut  the  reaction  in  its  favour  goes  too  far 
when  it  is  suggested  that  we  can  find  nere  a com- 
plete explanation  of  religious  phenomena.  Ex- 
perience can  be  truly  gauged  only  when  it  is 
possible  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question.  Ex- 
perience of  what,  or  of  whom  ? ' The  Immediate 

aeliverances  of  the  Christian  oonscionsness  * are 
really  meaningless  apart  from  the  historic  facts  on 
whicn  they  rest  and  which  have  called  them  forth. 
Nor  is  man’s  proved  capacity  for  religion  a suffi- 
cient basis  on  which  to  build,  apart  from  the  action 
of  objective  forces  without,  winch  serve  to  elicit  it 
and  rebate  the  course  of  its  action.  In  other 
words,  God  must  be  taken  into  account  and  some- 
thing like  revelation  allowed  for  before  the  full 
story  can  be  told.  It  is  no  doubt  a great  gain  to 
have  escaped  from  the  old  rigid  supematnxalism, 
which  seemed  to  impose  religion  on  man  as  some- 
thing from  without,  and  essentially  alien  to  his 
being  ; but  it  is  an  equally  false  view  of  the  situa- 
tion to  regard  religion  as  a mere  emanation  of 
man’s  consciousness  without  any  objective  reality 
to  which  it  can  correspond.  The  right  solution  of 
the  problem  is  to  be  found  in  givmg  the  proper 
emphasis  to  both  the  subjective  and  the  objective 
elements,  and  not  enhancing  the  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  other. 

LiTsaATCB.«. — ^i.  PbilosofsjOJLL. — Histories  of  Phflosophy, 
such  *8  J.  B.  Erdmann,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  ^1896-96,  Eng.  tr., 

8 vols.,  London  and  New  York,  1890 ; W.  WindelDand, 
Fr^uxg,  1890-9^  Eng.  tr.,  London  and  New  York,  1898; 
Berkeley,  Work^^  ed.  A.  Campbell  Fraser,  4 vols.,  Oxford, 
1901 ; John  Watson,  JTant  and  his  English  Crities,  Glasgow, 
1881 ; w.  Wallace,  ProUgomsna  to  the  Study  qf  HegeTs  PhiZO’ 
sophy  and  Logic*.  Oxford,  1894. 

iL  ETBIOAL, — B.  PfleidereJvJBuddmoTusmtu  und  Egoismus, 
Leipzig.  1880;  J.  Watson,  asdonisUo  Theories^  from  Aris- 
tippus to  Spencer^  Glawow,  1896;  H.  Sidgwlck,  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Ethio^,  London,  1892. 

iii.  TaxoLOGJCAL.—B..  Caird,  The  Evolution  of  Religion 
(Gifford  Lectures),  2 vols^,  London,  1894;  L.  F.  Steams,  The 
Evidence  of  Christian  Expcrienee,  New  York  and  London, 
1890 ; D.  W.  Forrest,  The  Christ  qf  History  and  of  Expori- 
once*,  Edinburgh,  1901 ; J.  W.  Oman,  SehUieraiajiher's  Speeches 
on  Religion^  London,  1^8.  W.  B.  SSLBIE. 

SUBLAPSARIANISM.  — Sublapsarianism  is 
the  name  given  to  that  milder  form  of  Calvinistic 
predestinarian  doctrine  (called  also  infralapsarian- 
mm)  in  which  the  act  of  God,  in  decreeing  to  save 
some  (election)  and  pass  by  others,  is  presumed 
to  have  in  view  maoKind  as  edready  fallen,  and 
sunk  in  corruption,  in  contrast  with  the  snpra- 
lapsarian  form  of  the  same  doctrine,  in  which 
mankind  are  supposed  to  be  regarded  simply  as 
creatures,  not  having  done  either  good  or  evil. 
The  distinction  is  not  made  by  Calvin,  hut  appears 
iu  the  theologians  who  Immediately  succeeded 
him.  By  help  of  it  the  grace  of  Goa  is  thought 
to  be  eunanced  to  those  that  are  saved,  and  His 
justice  vindicated  in  the  passing  over  of  others, 
since,  the  whole  race  being  already  a massa 
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damnaiat  not  any  have  a claim  on  His  mercy. 

It  is  the  sublapsarian  view  that  has  commonly 
commended  itself  to  Calvinists,  and  appears  in 
their  symbols.  The  canons  of  the  Synod  of  Dort, 
e.g.f  are  sublapsarian. 

See,  more  fully,  artt.  Calvinism,  Supralap- 
SARIANISM,  where  also  consult  literature. 

J A]tf BS 

SUBORDINATION.  — Subordination  {stth~ 
ordinatw^  inrorayi}  rd^etot)  is  a technical  term  used 
in  Christian  theolo^  to  describe  a relationship 
existing  between  the  Son  and  the  Father,  and 
more  rarely  a relationship  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son. 

The  doctrine  of  subordination  was,  as  Domer 
aflarms,  ‘an  auxiliary  doctrine,*^  and  assumed 
various  forms  before  a satisfactory  theological 
formulation  of  it  was  achieved  by  the  Nicene 
theologians.  The  Nicene  doctrine  is  thus  defined 
by  R.  L.  Ottley ; 

Father  (6  avrd^tor)  is  the  fountain-head  or  root  of 
Mty  or  O^a  tfccinyroc).  The  Son  and  the  Spirit, 

moi^hoo-etemal  and  co-eqoal,  are  subordinate  in  rank,  beotuse 
the  Divine  essence  in  them  is  derived  from  the  Father.  So  in 
me  languaM  of  Nicene  theologians,  the  Father  alone  is 
iTrfvrw,  the^n  is  ynanrrdf:  the  Father  curtor,  the  Son 
«TtaT«Jv:  the  Father  is  6 etdt:  the  Son  is  of  Divine  essence 
ig€6f).  ...  As  the  oririn^  source  of  the  Son's  Deity,  the 
** greater"  than  the  Son.  ...  The 
suboidinaUon  is  a rd^it  not  of  time,  but  Involved  in  the 
and  effect.  Such  subordination  is  entirely 


writers.'* 

Episotmius  (the  17th  cent.  Anninian  theologian) 
has  orieny  summarized  it  thus : 

b * divina  est  fundamentom  subordlnationis  inter 

g^marL**  ^ ****  * uuUo  quam  esse  ab  alio,  generate  quam 

Although  the  dogmatic  theologians  have  been 
inclined  to  base  their  doctrine  on  metaphysical 
gro^(^  and  to  find  it  in  the  notion  of  generation 
or  derivation,  its  basis  is  primarily  Scriptural 
Apart  from  the  numerous  passages  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  wMch  set  forth  the  Son  as  obedient  to  the 
Father  in  His  incarnate  life  and  as  living  on  earth 
only  to  accomplish  His  Father's  will,  there  are 
m^y  other  passages  which  set  forth  this  filiA.1 
subordination  as  being  a feature  of  the  eternal 
(not  merely  of  the  temporal  and  mundane)  relations 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father.  NT  writers  who  are 
m no  sense  Adoptianist,/  but  hold  the  Logos 
Chnstology  Md  believe  in  an  eternal  and  pre- 
exutent  Christ,  are  explicit  teachers  of  t-.bia  sub- 
ordmation.  Thus  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel 

‘The  Father  is  greater 
thw  I (14*).  St.  Paul,  althongh  in  Ph  2*  he 
wiites  of  the  Son  that  He  was  originally  ‘in  the 
form  of  God  * ® and  is  ‘ before  all  things  * (Col  1^) 
yet  affirms  that  at  the  conclusion  of  His  redemptive 
mission  ‘shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subjected 
imto  him  that  did  subiect  all  things  unto  him. 
t^t  G<^  may  be  aU  m aiU  ’ (1  Co  16*).  The  writer 
X while  aflBrming,  on  the  one  hand, 

Wiat  the  ^n  is  the  effulgence  (drai^ycur/ia)  of  His 
Esther’s  glory  and  the  very  image  of  His  substance 
(xapajc^p  ^o<rTdc-ew)  (1»),  yet  asserts,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he,  ‘ though  ne  was  a Son,  yet 

^'Wch  he  suffered* 
^ 2 ).  Thus,  although  the  text  of  Scripture 

plaudy  taught  the  subordmation,  subjection,  or 
obedience  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  yet  it  was  a 
^lief  never  held  strongly  without  some  danger  to 
Lhnstian  orthodoiy,  as  is  evident  from  a study 
of  the  Fathra  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries  Tlim 
was  due  to  the  tendency  to  interpret  the  obedience 
9 WU  P«rJon  qr  Christ,  div.  L,  vol.  li.,  p.  no. 

1 Incarnation*,  London,  1902,^  67Pf. 

• ated  by  Domer,  dlv.  IL,  voL  H.,  p.  849,  n.  8.  ^ 

< See  art.  ADorpiAKMic.  6 See  iightfoot,  ad  loo. 


of  the  Son  as  denoting  some  inferiority  in  the 
divine  nature  of  the  Son.  This  was  a note  of  Arian 
teaching,  and  it  was  able  to  claim  not  a few  of  the 
orthodox  writers  of  the  3rd  cent,  as  giving  some 
support  to  its  contention — e.g.,  TertulSan.  Hippo- 
lytus,  Origen.  This  Arian  emphasis  on  8ulx>rdina- 
tion  produced  a natxiral  reaction  in  orthodox  circles, 
especially  in  the  West,  the  Western  orthodox 
tendency  being  to  interpret  the  Son's  subordina- 
tion as  having  reference  only  to  ffis  manhood. 
Hence  the  Quicungue  Vult  eiffirms  that  the  Son 
is  ‘ equal  to  the  Father  as  touching  His  Godhead, 
but  inferior  to  the  Father  as  toucming  His  man- 
hood,* ^ and  that  ‘ in  this  Trinity  there  is  nothing 
before  or  after,  nothing  greater  or  less,  but  the 
whole  three  Persons  are  co-etemal  and  co-equal.** 
Herein  it  goes  farther  than  the  great  Nicene 
theologians  of  the  East  would  have  ventured  to 

f o,  and  is  perilously  near  eliminating  the  Nicene 
octrine  of  subordination  altogether.  That  this 
is  not  a misinterpretation  of  the  Western  orthodox 
tendency  as  exhibited  in  the  Quxcunqud  is  proved 
by  the  nse  of  the  doctrine  of  the  douRe  procession 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  a little  later  in  the  scune  theo- 
lomcal  circles. 

The  history  of  the  doctrine  indicates  that  there 
is  danger  in  regarding  subordination  as  possessing 
a metaphysical  significance.  The  metaphysiceS 
inferiority  of  the  Son  m^  not  properly  be  deduced 
from  it.  Orthodoxy  affirms  that  the  substance, 
essence,  and  nature  of  Father  and  Son  are  identical 
(6/1001^10$).  The  subordination  of  the  Son  ought 
not  to  be  regaurded  metaphysically.  It  is  entirely 
moral.  Although  identical  in  substance  and  equal 
in  nature,  the  will  of  the  Son  is  subject  to  the  will 
of  the  Father,  and  this  subjection  is  a voluntary 
subjection. 

In  the  world  of  mundane  standards  obedience 
and  subordination  may  seem  to  denote  inferiority  ; 
in  the  realm  of  divine  ideas  there  is  no  necessary 
connexion  between  the  two.  The  Son  is  obedient 
to  the  Father  for  no  such  metaphysical  reason 
as  that  the  Father  is  the  rfjs  Be&rrjTos,  or 

foTia  et  principium  divinitatis,  and  generates  the 
Son  eternally  (i.s.  above  and  outside  time).  The 
Son  is  obedient  because  of  the  moral  perfection 
of  the  Father.  The  w^  of  the  Father  is  that 
which  the  Son,  with  every  moral  and  rational 
being,  is  morally  bound  to  obey,  not  because  the 
Father  is  ingenerate,  but  because  HU  will  U 
supremely  good.  Subordination  in  the  form  of 
voluntary  and  rational  obedience,  so  far  from 
being  a mark  of  inferiority  of  nature,  U the  mark 
of  identity  with  the  di^ne  nature.  Christ  ex- 
hibit^ thU  identity  by  the  perfection  of  HU 
obedience.  In  the  case  of  men  who  are  potentially 
sons  of  God,  subordination  becomes  increasingly 
the  dominant  note  of  their  nature  as  they  grow 
into  the  divine  likeness.  The  notion  that  8ul> 
ordination^  denotes  inferiority  of  nature  U essenti- 
ally unchrUtian  and  subversive  of  the  whole  ideal 
of  ChrUtiim  ethics.  * He  that  U greatest  among 
you  let  him  be  your  servant.*  On  the  other 
himd,  the  denial  of  subordination  can  be  main- 
tained only  in  the  face  of  all  the  significant  NT 
utterances  on  thU  point,  and  such  denial  tends  to 
break  up  the  ftovo^xU  by  making  it  merely  a 
metaphysical  and  not  a moral  unity. 

The  (uopo^la  (or  unity  of  the  (uvine  nature  in 
the  three  Persons  of  the  Trinity)  U preserved  on 
its  metaphysical  side  by  the  doc  time  of  the  identity 
of  substance  {hfjutodirios)  of  the  three  divine  Persons, 
but  on  its  mor^  side  it  U preserved  by  the  doctrine 
of  the  subordination  of  the  will  of  tne  Son  to  the 
I * Aaqualit  Patri  secundum  divinitatem,  minor  Patri  secundum 
humanJtatem  * ; cf.  the  Orleans,  Stavelot,  Troyes,  and  Fortun- 
atus  commentaries  in  A.  B.  Bum,  Ths  Athanasian  Creed  and 
-Barly  Commentaries  (T51v.  1),  Cambridge,  3896,  pp.  7-40. 

* ' Nihn  prius  aut  posterios,  nthil  maius  aut  minna,* 
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will  of  the  Pather,  and  the  will  of  the  Spirit  to 
that  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Origen’s  doctrine  of  the  eternal  generation  of 
the  Son,  when  combined  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Son’s  moral  subordination  to  the  Father,  seems 
to  provide  that  way  of  regarding  the  hypostasis 
of  the  Son  and  His  relation  to  the  Father  which 
satisfies  both  the  Christian  intellect  and  the 
Christian  conscience. 

It  would  save  confusion  if  the  term  * subordina- 
tion * were  always  limited  in  Christian  do^atios 
to  the  Nicene  doctrine,  and  ' subordinationism  ’ 
used  of  its  heretical  travesty  or  exaggeration. 

LrrsSATtrRB.— K.  R.  Hageobach,  A RiaL  pf  Christian 
Doctrine^t  Eng;,  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1880-81,  L 178-18S,  gires  a 
number  of  peranent  Patristic  auotationa  and  also  references 
to  modem  theologians.  For  further  references  see  A.  Hamack, 
RisU  of  Dogmas,  Eng.  tr.,  London,  1894-09,  Ui.  IMf.,  iv.  21,  2^ 
851^72,  71,  87, 124, 129;  J.  F.  Bethnne-Baker,  Anlniro^  to 
the  Early  aist,  of  Christian.  Doetrine^  do.  1908,  pp.  148  f.,  161, 
161,  168,  177, 180 ; I.  A.  Domer,  RitL  of  the  Development  of 
the  Doctrine  the  Person  of  Christy  Eng.  tr.,  Edinburgh,  1892, 
A.  L 274,  ii  17  L,  77  ff-,  80,  87,  117,  144,  175  L,  194,  228,  B.  !L 
1601L,849t,  867.lii21.  H.  D.  A.  MAJOE. 

SUBSTANCE.  — There  have  been  many  at- 
tempts in  modem  philosophy  to  interpret  experience 
intelligibly  without  the  aid  of  the  category  of 
substance,  but,  even  when  it  has  been  denied  in 
words,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  deny  it  in  thought. 
Those  who  rid  thems^ves  of  it  in  particular  forms 
or  meanings  to  which  exception  could  be  taken 
are  mistaken  in  supposing  that  they  have  thereby 
got  away  from  the  catego^  itself.  For  the  notion 
of  substance  as  * a sort  oi  Kantian  Ding-an-sich  * 
is  one  from  which  we  simply  cannot  ^et  away.  It 
will  suffice  at  present  to  recall  the  position  of  Leib- 
nix,  that  a correct  view  of  substance  is  the  key  to 
philosophy,  and  the  view  of  Kant  that  substance 
18  the  supreme  and  first  principle  of  nature,  which 
alone  secures  unity  of  experience. 

X.  Definition  and  rise. — ^The  presupposition  of 
the  real  is  being.  The  principle  of  being  g^ves  rise 
to  the  distinction  of  substance  and  attribute.  The 
attribute  exists  only  in  and  through  the  substance 
in  which  it  inheres.  The  notion  of  substance  arises 
in  experience  as  that  of  something  which  has  being, 
or  exists  in  itself  (o6<rla,  ens  in  se  suhsiatens).  It  is 
viewed  as  distinct  from  phenomenon.  But  there  is 
the  further  notion  of  substance  as  a support  or 
subject  {inroKelfjLsvov,  substantia)  of  accidents,  as  the 
old  logicians  called  them.  Ontologically,  the  for- 
mer is  clearly  that  which  has  the  apreater  funda- 
mental importance.  Existing  initself  is  an  absolute 
perfection  of  substance;  supporting  accidents  or 
temporary  modes  is  but  a relative  perfection. 

Greek  philosophy  * is  dominated  from  begh^ming 
to  end  by  the  problem  of  reality  (rd  Sy).*^  True 
reality  or  being  is  accordingly  our  theme,  as  the 
notion  of  such  substance  has  been  developed  from 
Aristotle  onwards.  An  ever-identical  substance, 
immutable  and  homogeneous  throughout,  was 
sought,  no  doubt,  by  me  Eleatics,  but  such  an 
inactive,  changeless  substance,  though  supposed  to 
be  psychically  animated,  could  not  give  an  absolute 
substance.  For  its  general  ground  of  pure  being 
was  such  as  to  negate  the  very  essenti^  of  su'h 
stance,  which  must  be  a unitary  substrate  of 
manifold  modes  or  accidents.  What  the  view, 
therefore,  gained  in  logical  consistency  it  lacked  in 
philosophiccd  value,  and  the  Eleatics  were  driven 
to  the  denial  of  the  phenomenal  world. 

The  interest  largely  centres  in  the  discussions  of 
the  Scholastic  phuosophers,  and  these  were  based 
on  Aristotle,  we  have  seen  that  substance  is 
per  sty  accident  is  in  alttro.  The  relation  of  the 
accidents  proved  very  troublesom  e to  the  Scholastics. 
Of  these  we  shall  now  mention  only  two,  in  addition 
to  Aquinas : Gilbert  de  la  Porr^e  and  Albertus 
1 J.  Burnet,  Greek  Philosophy^  pt. London,  1914,  p.  11. 


Magnus.  The  position  of  Aquinas  (g.i;. ) amounted 
to  tl^,  that  a substance  is  a thing  whose  nature 
is  not  to  exist  in  another,  while  an  accident  is  a 
thing  whose  nature  is  to  exist  in  another.  But 
the  notion  of  substance,  taken  as  inclusive  of 
existing  in  itself  and  also  of  supporting  accidents, 
is  very  abstract  and  generic  in  character,  and  must 
not  be  simply  transferred  or  applied  to  the  real 
order  of  things.  Indeed,  the  hsing  denoted  by 
substance  is  essential,  and  not  merely  existential, 
being.  For  all  that,  it  was  in  respect  of  finite  or 
created  being  that  the  substance  category  was 
applied  by  the  Scholastic  philosophers.  Substance, 
or  being,  may  be  thought  of  as  a regulative  notion 
in  the  mind,  whose  content,  as  objectively  affirmed, 
is  determined  only  in  the  course  of  speculation. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  the  corporeal  world,  and  our 
experience  of  it,  have  not  to  do  with  the  way  in 
which  we  gain  our  hold  on  the  concept  of  substance ; 
nor  is  it  to  suggest  in  any  way  that  substance  is 
not  a category  of  the  reaL  The  world  of  positive 
phenomena  is  the  foundation  of  the  world  of  metfi- 
physics,  but  the  force  postulated  by  metaphysics 
IS  not  to  be  identified,  lor  all  that,  with  pnysical 
forces.  Metaphysics  deals  with  being  in  itself — 
not  in  its  empirical  suchness.  It  is  only  in  and 
through  form  that  substance  is  intelligible;  and 
form  disappears  with  substance.  Substance  is,  in 
fact,  the  persistent  value  which  we  find  subsisting 
throughout  all  the  transformations  of  phenomena, 
and  it  is  often  regarded  as  the  moat  important  of  the 
categories.  But  where,  or  how,  is  this  substance 
to  be  found?  A substantial  entity  which  shcdl 
meet  the  case  is  what  philosophy  has  sought  from 
its  earliest  beginnings  cm  to  the  present — in  vain. 
No  existent  has  been  found  in  nature,  or  within 
the  whole  range  of  human  knowledge,  that  could 
really  remain  identical  with  itself  while  undergoing 
changes  and  transformations.  It  thus  bewmes 
evident  how  the  substance  concept  took  its  rise. 
It  was  abstracted  from  cause,  was  in  origin  p^- 
chological,  and  is  in  character  anthropomor^ic. 
The  law  of  causality  could  not  suffice ; some  oasis 
in  eternal  fact  still  remained  necessary ; but  no  act 
of  perception  could  give  such  necessary  or  eternal 
fact  as  was  required.  It  could  only  be  embodied 
in  some  entity  that  deserved  to  be  csdled  a sub- 
stance ; it  could  only  be  witnessed  to  by  reason 
itself.  Philosophers  who  believed  in  a single  sub- 
stance called  it  God ; those  who  preferred  a plural- 
ity of  substances  still  made  God  the  supreme 
substance,  and  treated  other  existences  as  sub- 
stemtial  only  in  a secondary  or  derivative  sense. 
Thus  it  was  that  the  doctrine  of  substance  came  to 
be  the  keystone  of  Continental  rationalism,  and 
we  shall  presently  glance  at  the  way  in  whicn  the 
doctrine  worked. 

Thought  was  further  driven  to  find  the  source  of 
the  substance  concept  at  last  in  the  notion  of  the 
self -identical  Ego  or  subject,  whose  varying  states 
are  but  attributes  of  this  self-identical  Ego.  In 
the  unity  of  this  self  or  subject,  amid  its  changing 
states,  lias  been  found  the  substance  so  long  sought 
for  by  philosophy,  unique  and  incomparable  as  it 
is  among  the  suDStances  of  the  world.  Aristotle 
had  already  placed  the  primal  ground  in  pure  self- 
activiW,  acttts  purusy  although  this  in  itMlf  could 
be  no  nnal  resting-plsice  for  thought.  His  doctrine 
of  substance  as  a self-active  principle  is  funda- 
mental in  our  cognitive  experience.  It  is  an 
intellectual  intuition.  It  springs  up  in  experience 
every  time  my  self -activity  is  inhibited  by  anything 
whatsoever.  It  is  but  the  inevitable  making  retd 
of  that  which  I must  so  interpret  in  terms  of  my 
real  se^.  Substance  is  thus  an  ultimate  in  experi- 
ence, beyond  or  behind  which  we  cannot  go. 

Descartes  viewed  substance  as  existing  per  se, 
but  his  inveterate  dualism  led  to  two  disparate 
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hypothetical  substances,  each  of  which  he  wrongly 
conceived  as  essenti^y  inert.  His  * thinking 
substance  * {res  cogitans)  was  being  whose  essence 
is  thought ; in  thinking,  the  spirit  passively  received 
ideas ; its  manifestations  were  accidents  of  a non- 
extended  substance,  which  was  the  matrix  of 
intensive  or  psychical  modes.  Then  his  * extended 
substance*  (res  extensa)  was  matter  extended  in 
three  dimensions  and  conceived  as  inert ; it  was  the 
substratum  of  physical  modes ; and  its  manifesta- 
tions were  accidents  of  an  unconscious  space-filling 
substanoe.  It  was  evidently  hopeless  for  Descartes 
and  his  followers  rationally  to  account  for  the 
connexion  or  intercommunication  that  appeared  to 
subsist  between  those  two  disparate  substances. 
They  overlooked  that  such  material  extension,  and 
the  modes  of  motion  found  therein,  are,  in  our 
actual  awareness,  psychical  manifestations — ^part 
of  conscious  content,  as  Berkeley  was  not  slow  to 
perceive.  Berkeley  himself,  however,  gave  no 
satisfactory  account — no  self-consistent  one — of  his 
two  subst^ces,  the  finite  and  the  infinite  Spirit. 
The  other  substance  of  Descartes,  the  psycnical 
form,  was  attacked  by  Hume,  who  argued  that  our 
conscious  awareness  is  only  of  psychical  states  or 
particulars,  and  these  of  purely  experiential  origin ; 
from  all  which  it  is  clear  that  we  cannot  conclude 
to  a permanent  psychical  or  thinking  substance. 
But  Hume’s  view  overlooked  that  our  conscious 
states  are  transient,  and  lacking  in  power,  agency, 
and  enduring  consistency.  Such  a thoroughgoing 
phenomenalism  as  that  of  Hume  is  really  out  of 
the  question,  and  would  render  an  intelligible 
theory  of  things  impossible.  The  fact  is  wat, 
whatever  he  may  have  done  with  the  notion  of  an 
unknowable  substratum — and  substance  in  this 
sense  he  roundly  denied — Hume  did  not  do  away 
with  substance  in  the  sense  of  something  which 
exists  in  itself.  He  says  : 

* Wa  may  wall  ask,  WJuU  eavtes  induce  ue  to  believe  in  the 
body  f but  ’til  vain  to  ask,  Whether  there  be  body  or 
not  j That  U a point,  which  we  most  take  for  granted  in  all  our 
reasooings.'  l 


Not  only  so,  but  he  goes  on  in  the  same  work  to 
^sume  the  extraordinary  position  of  substantial- 
izing the  accidents. 

As  for  Locke,  he  no  more  denied  substances  than 
did  Descartes,  but  he  held  that  all  our  ideas  of 
substances  come  short  of  exact  correspondence  to 
their  oWects.  Substance  meant  for  nim  only  a 
supposed,  but  unknown,  support  for  accidents,  for 
a proper  definition  of  substance  he  never  reached. 
Substances  were  for  him  supposed  to  carry  wi^ 
them  the  supposition  of  some  real  being,  and  sub- 
stances and  modes  alike  were  constructs  (see  below). 

At  this  point  some  notice  must  be  taken  of 
Spmoza’s  position.  Spinoza  tried  to  prove  that  the 
two  substances  of  Descartes,  the  thinking  and  the 
extended,  were  but  attributes  of  one  and  the  same 
substance— a substantial  One-and-AU. 

All  thi^  and  individostlt  he  meiv^  in  this  univenal  sub- 
stance. Descartes  bad  defined  substance  in  an  ambiguous 
t»ough  he  doubtless  meant  it  in  the  Scholastio  sense  of 
that  which  esdsts  of  itself.  His  definition  is : * By  substance,  I 
mean  that  which  is  in  itself,  and  Is  conceived  through  itself : 
m other  words,  that  of  whi(m  a conception  can  be  formed  in- 
dependently of  any  other  oonception.' > This  meant  necessary 
Ming,  or  what  the  Scholastics  called  ene  a ee.  To  him 
T Bubstance,  all  was  in  Ood,  and  moved  by  Him 

In  Spinoza  attributes  are  those  necessary  attributes  which 
express  essence.  Of  course  the  Spinozan  taransition  from  the 
two  passive  and  opposed  substances  of  Descartes  to  one  absolute, 
timeles^  ever-identiical  substance  was  intelligible  enough.  But 
oonsistenoy  was  doubtful  enough  when  he  postulated  for 
BelMotermiaation  whereby  it  became  (logically  or 
not)  diserratiated  into  attributes  and  modes,  with  whatever 
rtfmt  to  ita  ever-identical  perfection.  Says  Spinoza,  In  a 
f ormuh^f  not  very  eirolicable  character,  after  all  the  discussion 
eiroended  uj^a  it : * By  attribute,  I mean  that  which  the  in- 
tellect  peroeivea  as  constituting  the  essence  of  substance.’ t 


stct^il^*^^  JSuman  yature,  London,  17S9,  bk.  L pt.  iv. 
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Spinoza  might,  no  doubt,  get  substance,  aa  one 
and  indivisible  and  containing  an  endless  multi- 
plicity, in  this  way,  but  there  was  a great  deal  to 
oe-said  against  his  turning  the  term  'substance* 
aside  from  the  meaning  that  it  had  home.  Spinoza 
also  misused  the  category  of  causation,  wherein 
cause  is  an  essentially  relative  and  temporal  term, 
to  style  his  absolute  substance  ' self- caused  ’ {causa 
sui).  In  this  w^  is  set  up  his  absolute  substance 
or  God-Nature  {JDeus  sivc  Natura),  but  in  a manner 
obviously  open  to  criticism.  Then,  having  so 
gained  his  aosolute  substance,  he  treats  it,  in  his 
artificial  system,  as  the  ratio  or  logical  ground  of 
all  reedity. 

Leibniz  made  substance  not  one,  but  many.  He 
took  self-acting  force  or  power  to  be  substance, 
made  substance  indestructible  and  immaterial,  and 
broke  up  the  one  thinking  substance  into  a multi- 
plicity of  individuated  thinking  atoms.  These 
simple  and  unextended  substances  were  his  window- 
leas  monads,  impenetrable  and  indestructible. 
They  constituted  essenticdly  active  entities.  Ac- 
tivity was  his  basal  note.  But  he  left  his  self-acting 
force  unexplained ; and  his  monads,  with  no  reed 
interaction  between  them,  were  not  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  either.  Logical  contradiction  there 
may  not  he,  but  his  supposed  harmony  without  real 
interaction  breaks  down  in  the  actual  universe. 
From  Leibniz,  however,  the  individualistic  char- 
acter of  substcuDLce — its  essential  character,  in  the 
concrete  sense,  as  individuality — may  be  said  really 
to  date.  Of  course,  Aristotle  had  regarded  as  the 
pure  form  not  substance,  applied  to  actual  things, 
out  Individual  substance — the  concrete  individual. 
But  Leibniz  took  the  conception  away  from  its 
Cartesian  domination  by  the  idea  of  space.  To 
him  each  monad  is  a microcosm — a mirror  of  the 
universe.  Rational  monads  are,  in  the  hierarchy 
of  substances,  God*B  agents,  while  sub-rational 
monads  are  His  instruments.  Activity,  as  an 
ideal-spiritual  function,  was,  for  him,  of  the  essence 
of  substantial  being.  But  there  are  inherent  diffi- 
culties  in  his  theory  of  the  relation  of  individual 
substances  to  the  Supreme  Monad,  which  he  has 
left  unresolved.  By  his  dynamic^  conceptions, 
however,  he  had  prepared  the  way  for  Kant. 

2.  Kantian  and  post-Kantian  developments. — 
The  substance  notion  began  in  Kant  to  shape  itself 
in  the  form  of  a subject-activity ; that  is  to  say, 
imperfectly  or  unconsciously  the  substance  notion 
was  passing  away  from  the  idea  of  mere  dead  sub- 
strate into  the  conception  of  a living  subject. 
Substance  was,  for  Kant,  that  which  may  be  con- 
ceived as  subject,  without  itself  being  predicate  of 
anything  else.  He  had  ^t  so  far  beyond  the  sub- 
stance concept  as  to  zxu^e  it  a category.  Kant 
laid  an  epistemological  basis  for  the  substance 
doctrine,  which  cannot  be  discussed  here ; he 
showed  how  metaphysically  unfruitful  was  the 
tendency  to  treat  tning  and  property  in  independ- 
ence ; he  tried — and  it  was  a new  thing — to  make 
substance  one  of  the  constitutive  elements  of  ex- 
perience. Even  if  he  carried  his  work  only  half 
throngh,  he  merits  ppratitnde  for  doing  as  much  for 
experience  as  he  did. 

In  opposing  Berkeley’s  identification  of  being  and  the  percep- 
tions of  being,  Kant  treated  snbstanoe  ae  merely  the  permanence 
{Beharrlichkeit)  of  the  thing  in  the  form  of  time.  The  protensive 
character  of  anbstance  was  thus  emphasized.  Kant  viewed  this 
persistent  or  permanent  background  as  a necessary’  demand  Oi 
thought,  whereby  change  or  alteration  oould  be  understood. 
Upon  this  permanent  the  notion  of  change  rests,  and  the 
paradoxical  position  of  Kant  accordingly  was  that  only  the 
permanent  is  subject  to  change.  But  ft  is  doubtful  whether 
our  conception  of  substanoe  and  quality  is  so  much  a matter  of 
pore  thought  as  Kant  supposed,  for  substance  is  objectively 
real  in  all  being  as  peroeived  and  known  by  reason.  The 
element  of  permanence,  however  important  for  philosophy, 
must  not  be  regarded.  In  the  case  of  specific  substances,  as 
being  so  muoh  of  the  essence  of  substanoe  as  it  has  been  by 
Kant,  Green,  and  others.  Substance  as  sabjeot^  and  buI> 
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stanc«  M the  permeneDt — Kent  but  ill  oonnects  these  two. 

The  pritnsiT  and  essential  Idea  or  notion  of  substance  is  that 
of  suwstence— that  which  has  a proper  being  of  its  own.  It 
was  essentially  by  the  help  of  the  substance  category  that 
Eant  thought  his  thing-indtself.  It  is  not  in  aocord  with  Kant’s 
teaching  that  a recent  nhllosopher  i has  treated  substance  and 
the  unconditioned  as  iaentical,  in  Spinozan  sti  le.  Kant  held 
that  substance  belongs  to  the  category  of  relation,  although  it 
has  been  ably  argued  that  he  ought  to  have  held  more  flnnly 
to  pure  substance  (not  being  put  together  out  of  parts)  as  pure 
Latuition  {Anaehauung^  not  and  ought  not  to  have  made 

it  belong  to  his  doctrine  of  the  categoiin.  The  substance 
conception,  it  is  urged,  first  makes  experience  possible,  and 
cannot  be  got  from  experience,  which  at  most  yields  its 
VorsUUung.  Against  these  positions  it  may  be  remarked 
that  substance  u being,  and  that  a of  substance  is 

therefore  possible,  even  if  we  call  it  an  abstraction,  and 
challenge  its  place  in  the  Kantian  oategoriea 

Hegel  held  substance  to  be  the  absolute  form- 
category.  Metaphysics  had,  for  him,  no  higher 
category  than  that  of  actuality  : the  actual  is  the 
system  of  phenomena ; this  actual  is  a concrete 
universal ; it  is  a self-arubsistent  unity,  like  the 
substance  of  rationalistic  philosophers.  But  the 
march  of  Hegel’s  thought  is  from  substance  to 
subject,  a thought-uni^  which  breaks  itself  up  into 
its  own  particmars.  Thought,  his  self-actualizmg 
universaL  became  constituted  through  its  own  im- 
manent dialectic,  but  with  a one-siaed  neglect  of 
Erfahrung.  \^en  it  came  to  the  absolute  spirit, 
however,  Hegel  had  the  merit  to  make  it  a person 
{eiTier),  not  a substance  In  the  infinite 

positiveness  of  the  substantial  this  living  sub- 
stance, which  is  the  eternal,  is  immanent  and 
present,  in  his  view,  within  the  appearances  of  the 
temper^  and  transitory. 

Simopenhauer  rested  the  fact  of  change  upon 
substance  as  its  unchangeable  substratum.  To 
him  the  law  of  causality  held  only  for  phenomena, 
not  for  substances  themselves.  The  world  is  my 
presentation,  he  says,  and  the  ground  or  reason  is 
Will.  Universal,  all-pervading  Will  is  the  true 
ground  or  reason  of  all  phenomena ; this,  as  blind 
and  unconscious,  is  obviously  not  without  affinities 
to  the  one  universal  substance  of  Spinoza. 

Lotze  makes  substance  matter  of  experience, 
and  emphasizes  the  aspect  of  the  self  as  subiect 
in  our  Knowledge  of  substance — a term  which  is 
rather  ill-defined  in  his  treatment.  He  has  a good 
deal  to  say  of  an  infinite  substance,  which  encloses 
all  things,  and  in  which  every  event  has  its  ground. 
His  monism  is  resolute,  but  not  thought  out  to 
the  end.  His  in^te  substance  is  conceiv^  as  in 
constant  change : he  conceives  it  as  world-idea  or 
animating  soiu  of  world-culture.  His  attempt  to 
set  out  the  spirituality  of  the  infinite  substance 
left  it  in  too  indeterminate  a form.  His  basal 
insistence,  however,  was  that  the  world  is  a unity, 
with  one  soul  Beirm  conditioning  and  enclosing 
sXi  other  being.  1^  conception  is  too  absti'act, 
the  inner  essence  of  the  unity  not  being  defined. 
It  does  not  seem  that  those  who  have  ascribed  a 
substantialized  concept  of  the  soul  to  Lotze  are 
really  right,  for  the  substance  was  to  him  a Schein, 
and  the  soul  was  no  thing. 

Hartmann  took  substance,  in  the  metaphysical 
sphere,  to  be  pure  subject  of  activity,  ana  the 
metaphysical  subject  of  such  activity  was  to  him, 
before  all  things,  a substantial  unity.  The  neces- 
sity for  a permanent,  unchangeable,  non-spatial, 
supra-temporal  substance  Hartmann  founds  upon 
the  fact  of  change.  Substance  for  him  subsists  in 
itself  and  for  itself,  and  is  therefore  of  itself  and 
through  itself.  It  seems,  indeed,  on  his  full 
account,  to  he  the  last  miraicle  of  all.  A concrete, 
substantial  monism  is  what  he  postulates,  and  the 
modes  are  the  changing  accidents  of  the  one  con- 
crete substance.  His  stress  on  the  dynamic  theory 
of  matter  led  him  to  emphasize  intensity  instead 
of  extension,  as  Spinoza  had  done.  But  it  was  on 
1 A-  Splr,  Denken  und  Wirktiehkeit*  i^OesanunelU  Wtrki, 
Leipzig.  1908-OS.  ^ 
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very  inadequate  gprounds  that  he  sought  to  raise 
the  Unconscious  to  the  position  of  the  Absolute, 
or  a thoroughgoing  world  principle.  Renouvier, 
in  the  final  phase  of  his  thought,  used  the  term 
♦substance’  for  the  monad.  But  this  spiritual 
substance  is  for  him  only  a sign  or  symbol  to  mark 
the  co-ordination  of  phenomena  co-existent  and 
successive — the  continuity  of  memory  and  revolv- 
ings  in  time  having  their  place.  There  is  obviously 
nothing  of  the  old  term  'substance*  here  except 
the  name ; no  absolute  unity  excluding  every 
multiplicity  of  distinct  facts,  nothing  but  jiwt 
the  soul  as  the  theory  of  actuality  thinks  of  it. 

To  the  critical  realism  of  Wundt  substance  is  the 
concept  which  springs  from  the  attribute  of  per- 
manence. The  underlying  substratum  of  things 
is  being,  unchanging  and  absolute.  But  the 
concept  has  no  great  metaphysical  justice  from 
Wunat;  he  does  not  allow  it  to  be  an  originai 
concept,  but  takes  it  as  ground  of  experience, 
and  of  pur^y  logical  import.  He  fails  to  do 
justice  to  the  part  played  by  the  activity  of  the 
object,  and  he  objects  to  the  substance  concept 
being  applied  to  inner  experience.  Wundt  and 
PauUen  apply  it  only  to  the  corporeal  world, 
where  the  atoms  are  the  absolutely  permanent 
substratum  of  all  corporeal  reality. 

3.  Conclusion. — In  our  discussion  it  has  been 
shown  that  extension  and  motion  are,  in  our 
actual  awfitreness,  of  purely  psychical  significance. 
This  is  an  important  result  for  substance,  from 
the  metaphysical  point  of  view.  Of  course,  the 
permanence  of  substance  amid  all  changes  is, 
nevertheless,  taken  by  science  as  a postulate,  for 
it  is  an  axiom  with  which  the  scientific  mind  can- 
not dispense.  Hence  Haeckel  finds  the  last  unity 
in  substance,  but  his  substance  is  too  much  a play 
of  pluralistic-mechanistic  elements  to  Iw  a real 
monism.  The  law  of  substance  is  for  him,  how- 
ever, fundamental,  and  in  the  idea  of  substance  he 
finds  matter  and  energy  inswarably  bound  to- 
gether. But  he  unsatisfactorily  confounds  matter 
and  energy  with  matter  and  spirit  or  mind.  It  is, 
however,  clear  that  the  notion  of  an  ultimate 
material  substance  is  as  completely  discarded  by 
modem  science  as  Berkeley  could  have  wished.  In 
metaphysics  the  substance  category  has  survived 
every  metaphysical  attack  in  a way  which  provM 
the  term  to  meet  something  ineradicably  planted  in 
our  cognitive  being  or  experience.  The  fact  is  here, 
so  to  speak,  its  own  ground : mere  * groundedness  ’ 
is  absent ; the  character  of  essentUdxty  makes  the 
concept  of  substance.  Substance,  in  its  most 
generic  concept,  is  to  be  taken  as  real,  although 
substance  has  ^ways,  in  metaphysics,  been  non- 
perceptible.  We  can,  by  metaphysical  attraction, 
reach  a notion  of  substance  that  appears,  in  a sense, 
accordant  with  that  which  is  fundamentally  present 
in  modem  physics,  as  reducible  to  persistent  forma 
of  energy.  But  Ostwald  substantializes  energy, 
holds  it  for  substance  because  existing  in  space 
and  time,  and  claims  his  logically  over-weighted 
energy  concept  to  be  the  most  universal  in  science. 
Hartmann  allows  energy  to  be  a real,  objective 
appearance,  as  much  as  matter.  But  Rielil  urges 
against  Ostwald  that  energy  is  an  abstraction, 
and  that  the  forms  of  energy  are  concrete,  so  far 
as  known  to  sense,  and  bound  to  spatial  things. 
He  objects  to  energy  as  a single  magnitude,  because 
every  form  of  energy  is,  in  his  view,  a product  of 
two  magnitudes,  both  of  them  real — a factor  of 
capacity  and  a factor  of  intensity.  The  meta- 
physical implications  of  his  energy  concept  have 
not  been  worked  out  by  Ostwald  in  any  satis- 
factory way.^  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  experi- 

1 See  J.  Llndeay,  Fwidamented  Problems  of  Metaphyeiet,  p. 
Z4f.,  and  A Phxloiophical  System  TheUUc  Idealism,  pp. 
280-282,  841 1. 
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SUDRA 


enoe  shows  that,  in  analyzing  any  empirical 
substance,  we  are  dealing  with  something  that 
occurs  in  our  consciousness,  and  has  its  lactors 
there,  so  that  our  view  of  the  world  is  modified  by 
this  metaphysical  reflexion.  One  notion  of  sul)^ 
stance  is  wat  it  is  due  to  the  activity  of  an  object 
g^ven  us  in  sense- perception — an  activity  inde- 
pendent and  causal  in  its  working.  This  self- 
asserting  individuality  of  substance  has  been 
emphasized  by  realistic  philosophers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  realist,  * the  relation  of  mind  and 
object  is  comparable  to  that  between  table  and  floor,  and  the 
oofirnltive  relation — if  you  abstract,  as  you  may,  from  the  dis- 
dnctive  character  of  the  mental  term — is  merely  the  simplest 
and  most  universal  relation  between  flnite  things  In  the 
universe.*  *Henoe  such  errors  as  that  we  impute  substance 
or  causality  to  things  on  the  analogy  of  mind,  instead  of  actually 
finding  them  there.'  i 

Substantiality  is  then  an  objective  implication 
of  our  experience — in  this  connexion,  our  object- 
subject  experience.  Hence  the  claim  of  science  to 
have  established  an  objective  synthesis  of  cosmical 
relations,  whose  existence  does  not  depend  simply 
on  human  perception.  Nevertheless,  substance 
must  be  sought,  not  onlj  in  the  changing  con- 
tinuum of  sense,  but  also  in  the  self,  which  attests 
itself  as  substantial  being  behind  all  its  activities. 
The  transcendent  substance  which  we  seek  must 
be  found  in  the  subject,  whose  consciousness  of 
the  object  is  so  exhausted  in  knowledge  of  the 
object  itself  as  not  to  know  that  it  knows  its 
object.  But  this  knowing  subject,  this  highest 
unity  of  transcendental  apperception,  is  itself 
substance,  and  the  support  of  all  being,  as  we 
know  it.  In  other  words,  what  we  are  yields  the 
fullest  consciousness  of  substance  that  we  have, 
in  virtue  of  its  self  identical  Ego  amid  changing 
states  or  manifestations.  That  Ego  or  conscious- 
ness already  carries  within  itself,  m virtue  of  its 
own  rational  intuition,  the  whole  idea  of  being, 
apprehended  as  substance  and  quality.  Even 
Locke  did  not  fail  to  incorporate  the  idea  of  the 
self  in  his  views  on  substance,  albeit  in  a scattered 
and  unsystematic  fashion,  which  deprived  his 
philosophy  of  the  full  unity  which  it  might  have 
possessed. 

Of  course,  the  whole  system  of  objects,  whether 
persona  or  things,  must  be  related  substantially, 
or  grounded  in  real  being.  Such  is  the  basis  of 
knowledge — the  basis  of  science  and  philosophy, 
which  are  thereby  made  possible  to  us.  This 
objectivism  has  need  to  be  kept  in  view  from  the 
metaphysical  side  itself,  with  its  deep  demand  for 
a proolematic  substeince.  For  insistence  is  some- 
times made  on  the  x>€rmanence,  singularity,  and 
activity  of  substance,  as  attributes  of  sul^tanoe 
due  simply  to  man’s  projection  of  his  own  perdur- 
ing,  unihed,  and  active  self.  In  other  words,  the 
snitotance  concept  is  accused  of  being  really  an- 
thropomorphic. But  an  unconditioned  knowledge 
is  certainly  impossible,  and  the  world  known  by 
us  may  stul  be  an  honest  world.  Our  knowledge 
is  of  the  objective — the  real;  and  knowledge  m 
always  of  that  which  transcends  what  is  given  in 
mere  sense -perception.*  Knowledge  of  the  ob- 
jectively real  can  never  be  satisfactory  so  long  as 
It  is  regarded  merely  as  a multiplicity  of  parts, 
without  being  taken  up  into  the  unity  of  the 
subject.  Knowledge  of  substance  we  have  seen 
to  be  through  its  attributes  or  predioable  qualities : 
there  is  for  us  no  knowing  substance  without 
knowing  quality ; the  substance  so  known  is  that 
which  underlies  or  binds  substance  and  attributes 
together.  Oui*  knowledge  of  substance  is  thus  not 
of  substance  «,  as  contrasted  with  its  attri- 
butes. But,  if  we  make  substance  merely  a unity 
of  the  qnaliries,  we  get  only  a bare  abstract  unity, 

^ 8.  Alexander,  TJu  Batit  of  JZeoZiem,  London,  1914,  pp. 
10.29.  * * 

a See  art.  IviamioirOOT. 


which  cannot  help  us  in  any  concrete  fashion. 
Hence  the  real  must  be  held,  as  Hegel  insisted 
to  be  the  individual — the  self-fulfilling  subject  in 
the  manner  already  shown.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  peculiar  use  of  the  substance  cate- 
gory by  J.  E.  McTaggart,  who  makes  minds  or 
spirits  find  their  metaphysical  satisfaction  in 
substance,  not  in  self-consciousneas.  To  him  the 
self  is  substance  existing  in  its  own  right,  and 
spirits  have  their  self-identity  in  their  substance 
and  its  persistence.  The  theory  is  not  one  that  is 
likely  to  appeal  to  many  minds. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  been  advanced,  the  con- 
cept of  substance  is  here  taken  to  be  that  of  an 
absolute  form-concept — the  absolute  self-determin- 
ing activity,  in  fact,  and  foundational  in  import- 
ance for  metaphysics.  We  cannot  get  luong 
metaphysically  witiiout  this  concept  of  substance, 
in  some  form  or  other,  be  it  as  matter,  or  energy, 
or  soul.  The  substance  category  has  yielded  to 
that  of  spirit ; the  substance  conception  has  been 
replaced  by  that  of  subject,  for  the  substance 
concept  has  been  shown  to  be  no  adequate  or 
exhaustive  one  for  our  ultimate  consciousness  of 
what  we  are ; and  there  is  opened  up  the  discovery 
of  a real  Absolute,  whom,  as  externalized,  we  know 
as  existential  counterpart  of  the  unity  of  experi- 
ence. The  way  to  a spiritualistic  monism  is  thus 
reached,  on  winch  no  more  need  now  be  said. 

LrraRATORB. — 1.  HiSTORTOAL, — The  leadlDjg^  Histories  of 
Philosophy;  J.  Lindsay,  Studio*  in  Bwopoan  Philotophy^ 
Edinburgh,  1909,  oh.  II.:  J.  Royce,  'Latin  and  Scholastio 
Tcrminologry/  In  DPhP  I,  [WOl]  628  ff. ; R.  Eucken,  Go*ch, 
dtrphilotophitchon  Ttrminologie^  Leipzigr,  1879 ; K.  Heidmann, 
Dor  Subotanz-Btgriff  von  Aodlard  hio  Spinoza^  Berlin,  1890; 
A.  Leschbrauid,  Dor  Sxtbgtanz-Bogriff  in  dor  mtuoron  Philo- 
oophio  von  Carteoiu*  bio  Kant,  liostock,  1896 : P.  H.  Ritter, 
Sehet*  oenor  eritisohe  Qftehiodenio  van  hot  Subotanti^grip 
in  do  nieuvDoro  WijsbogferU,  Leyden,  1906 ; A.  Drews,  />m 
doutaeho  SpekttUUion  toil  Kant^,  2 vols.,  Berlin,  1895 ; Jf.  T. 
Merz,  A Hist,  of  European  Thought  in  the  19th  Century, 
Edinburffh,  1896-1914,  vol.  ii. ; L.  Ldvy-Bruhl,  Biot,  of  Modom 
Philooophy  in  JFVaTies,  London,  1899 ; E.  Laas,  Kants  Ana- 
loqien  dor  Brfahrung,  Berlin,  1876;  A.  Rosmini,  The  Origin  of 
Idoao,  Eng;,  tr.,  S vola,  London,  1883-86;  and  the  numerous 
monogrraphs  on  individual  thinkers  who  treat  of  substance  * 
also  the  works  of  J.  Burnet,  and  A.  Spir,  mentioned  in  the 
article. 

IL  System ATW. — T.  Harper.  Metaphyoioo  of  the  School,  8 
vola,  London  and  New  York,  1870-84 ; G.  T.  Ladd,  A Thoinry 
of  Realilv,  New  York,  1899;  J.  Lmdsay,  A PnUooophieal 
System  of  Tlioiotic  Idealism,  Edinburgh,  1917,  The  Fundamental 
Problems  of  Metaphysics,  do.  1010,  ch.  ii. ; C.  Read,  The  Msta- 
^ysics  of  Nalurs'^,  London,  1906;  A.  Riehl,  Jntrod.  to  the 
Theory  of  Science  and  Metaphysics  tr.  A.  Fairbanks,  London  and 
New  York,  1894 ; J.  Rickaby,  General  Metaphysics,  London, 
1890 ; O.  Kolpe,  Binlsitung  in  die  PhUosophieli,  Leipzig, 
1898,  Elng.  tr.  of  Ist  ed.,  London,  1897 ; H.  Lotze,  Meta- 
physic,  Eng.  tr.,  Oxford.  1884:  J.  H.  Stirling,  TAe  Categories, 
Edinburgh,  1008 ; P.  Coffey,  Ontology  or  The  Theory  of  Being, 
London,  1914;  P.  E.  AbSot,  The  Syllogistic  Philosophy  or 
Prolegomena  to  Sdenee,  2 vola,  Boston,  1006;  B.  Boedder, 
Natural  Theology'^,  London,  1896 ; W.  E.  Hockhig,  The  Mean- 
ing of  God  in  Human  Bxperienee,  New  Haven  and  London, 
1912:  A.  T.  Ormond,  Foundations  Knovdedge,  London, 
1900 ; G.  Thiele,  Die  Philosophie  dee  Selbstbeiousstseins,  Berlin, 
1896 ; J.  Laird,  Problems  of  the  Self,  London,  1917.  Among 
works  bearing  on  subetonce  from  the  scientific  side  may  be 
mentioned:  £.  Haeckel.  The  Riddle  of  the  Universe^  tr.  J. 
McCabe,  London,  1002;  H.  Bergson,  Creative  Evolution,  tr. 
A.  Mitchell,  do.  1911 ; H.  Dnescb,  The  Hist,  and  Theory  of 
Vitalietn,  tr.  O.  E.  0|^en,  do.  1914 ; E.  Montgomery,  Philo- 
sophical Problems  in  the  Light  <f  Vital  Organization,  New 
York,  1906;  J.  Johnstone,  The  Philosophy  of  Biology,  Cam- 
bridge, 1914 ; F.  W.  Westaway,  Scientific  Method : ite  Philo- 
sophy and  Practice,  London,  1912,  with  some  relevant  works  on 
physios  mentioned  therein.  JAMES  LiNDSAY. 

SUDRA. — Madras  are  the  fourth,  or  servile, 
class  in  ancient  Hindu  society,  as  contrasted  with 
Br&hmans,  or  priests,  IC^atriyas,  or  warriors,  and 
VaiSyas,  the  common  fol^L 

I.  Name. — The  derivation  of  the  term  is  un- 
certain. N ative  writers  derive  it  from  Skr.  such,  * to 
be  afflicted.*  It  has  been  supposed  that  it  was  origin- 
ally the  name  of  a tribe  living  near  the  Indus,  and 
it  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  town 
on  the  lower  Indus  and  of  the  tribe  in  N. 
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Arakhosia.^  They  have  also  been  identified  with 
the  Abhlras  and  NiBh&dhas,  a black,  long-haired 
race  of  aborigines,  not  originally  a component  part 
of  the  ALpyan  race,  but  brought  under  its  influence 
by  congest ; and  it  has  been  supposed  that,  the 
Sadras  Doing  thus  the  first  tribe  reduced  to  servi- 
tude by  the  Aryans,  on  the  further  occupation  of 
India  by  the  Aryans  the  name  was  extended  to  all 
the  servile  classes.  The  name  Dasyu  or  Mlechchha 
was  then  applied  to  the  unsubdued  foreign  tribes, 
who  did  not  speak  Sanskrit  and  had  not  been  influ- 
enced by  Aryan  culture.*  Zimmer  identifies  them 
with  the  Br&hUi  of  Baluchist&n.  The  latest  view 
is  t^t  the  term  was  probably  applied  by  the  Vedic 
Indians  to  the  nations  opposing  them  who  ranked 
as  slaves,  and  also  to  various  classes  of  humble 
position  who  supplied  the  needs  of  the  village  com- 
munities, and  it  mcluded  Aryans  who,  on  account 
of  some  offence  a^inst  tribal  discipline  or  for  other 
reasons,  were  excluded  from  the  Aryan  community.* 
Fustel  de  Goulanges^  compares  the  nosition  of  the 
Roman  plebeians  with  that  of  the  SQdras,  as  the 
former  had  no  sacra  or  ancestors,  and  did  not 
belong  to  a family  or  gena 

3.  Legendary  accounts. — The  uncertainty'  felt 
regarding  the  meaning  of  the  name  is  reflected 
in  the  contradictory  legends  accounting  for  their 
origin. 

In  the  hymn  known  m the  Pwrusa  Suktd,f  when  the  prixnol 
mele,  Purufa,  was  cut  Into  pieces,  * the  Br&hman  was  his  mouth ; 
the  Kijanya  was  mode  his  arms;  that  which  was  the  Vaiiya 
was  his  thighs;  the  Sudra  sprang  from  his  feet.'  The  same 
story  is  tola  in  the  Bhdgavaia  Purdjj^  ii.  6.  37.  The  Brhad 
Aranyaka  dpanvfod  states  that  Brohmi  created  the  caste  of 
the  Sudros  'as  the  nourlsher.  The  earth  is  the  nourisher.'* 
The  Taittiriya  Brdkma-ca  sa^ : * The  Brahman  is  a caste 
derived  from  the  gods ; the  Sudra  is  one  derived  from  the 
Asuras,’  or  demonsr?  According  to  ilanu,  * for  the  nke  of  the 


mouth,  his  arms,  his  thighs,  and  his  feet.' » In  a later  passage, 
however,  be  says  that  * ekphants,  horses,  Sudros,  and  despicable 
barbarians,  lions,  tigers  and  boars  are  the  middling  states, 
caused  by  the  quality  of  darkness  (tAmasC^*^  Again,  in  the 
V&yu  Purdya  we  are  told  that  * those  who  were  cleansers  rp, 
and  ran  about  on  service,  and  had  little  vigour  or  strength,  ne 
CBrahmA]  called  Sudras  ...  he  ^igned  the  practice  of  the 
mechanical  arts  and  service  to  the  SOdras.'  According  to  the 
HarivarfiSa,  the  Sudras  were  formed  'from  a modification  of 
maoke  . . . the  SQdras  spread  over  the  earth  are  unserviceable 
owing  to  their  birth  with  all  its  drcumstancee,  to  their  want  of 
initiatory  rites,  and  the  ceremonies  ordained  by  the  Vedas.'  u 
Finally,  in  the  MahO^hdrata'^  another  theory  Is  suggested: 

* Those  red-limbed  Br&hmans  (twice-boml  who  were  fond  of 
sensual  pleasure,  fiery,  irascible,  prone  to  oaring,  and  who  had 
forsaken  their  duties,  fell  into  the  condition  of  Ksatriyas.  The 
yellow  BriUiraans  (tw^-boml  who  derived  their  livelihood  from 
cows  and  agriculture,  and  did  not  practise  their  duties,  fell  into 
the  state  of  Valiyas.  The  Brahmans  [twioe-bom]  who  were 
addicted  to  violence  and  lying,  who  were  ooveto^,  and  subsisted 
by  ail  kinds  of  work,  fell  into  the  position  of  Sudras.  ...  He 
who  is  unclean.  Is  addicted  constantly  to  all  kinds  of  food,  per- 
forms all  kinds  of  work,  has  abandoned  the  Veda,  and  is  desti- 
tute of  pure  observance,  is  called  a SQdra.' 

One  point  seems  to  be  c^r  from  this  medley  of 
priestly  legend — that  the  ofidras,  from  the  fact  of 
their  creation,  though  it  was  from  the  feet  of 
Brahm&j  and  in  spite  of  the  contempt  with  which 
they  were  regarded,  were  acknowledged  to  be 
members  of  the  Hindn  polity,  in  contrast  to 
the  outer  non-Aryan  barbariansi  the  Dasyns  or 
Mlechchhas.^* 

Position  of  Sfidras^  the  law  literature. — 
"Wnile  theoretically  the  Sfldras  were  included  in 
the  Ajryan  society,  it  became  the  leading  principle 

1 Ptolemy,  vL  20. 

* B.  Caldwell,  ComparoHvs  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian  or  S. 
Indian  FamUyof  Languagoi^t  London,  1^6,  p.  112 ; J.  Wilson, 
Indian  Caste,  Bombay,  1877,  L lllff. 

s A.  A.  Hacdonell  and  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedie  Index  of  Fames 
and  SuMeets,  London,  1912,  iL  265,  888,  891  f. 

4 La  CiU  anUguei^t  Paris,  1870,  p.  279  fL 

4 Itioveda.  z.  xc.  1^ 

e J?Muir,  Orig,  Sanskrit  Texts,  L [1868]  18. 

7 Ib.  I.  14.  ® Laxos,  L 8L 

• Jh.  xiL  48.  Uulr.  L 81. 

u /h.  L 86.  **  SdnH  Parva,  188  L 

u Muir,  L SSL  34  gee  art  OasTS 


of  their  overlords  to  reduce  them  to  a condition  of 
degraded  servitude.  This  was  probably  due  to 
two^  leading  motives : (1)  the  desire  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  dominant  whiter  race,  and  thus  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  connubium  between  the  two 
peoples,  by  inflicting  degrading  punishments  for 
violation  of  the  laws  of  marriage,  and  by  reducing 
the  offspring  of  such  unions  to  a condition  of 
humiliation;  (2)  as  in  the  case  of  the  Helots  of 
Sparta,  the  desire  to  gtmrd  the  ruling  race  from 
the  danger  of  insurrection  on  the  part  of  their 
slaves,  who  were  numerically  superior  to  their 
rulers,  and  thus  constituted  a perpetual  source  of 
danger.  The  position  of  the  SCLdras  under  Br&h- 
man  legislators  is  clearly  stated  in  the  law-books — 
the  Latos  of  Manu,^  and  the  Sacred  J^tos  of  the 
Xryas  as  taught  in  the  schools  of  Apsstamba, 
Gautama,  V&s^^a,  and  Baudh&yana.* 

'A  ^Qdra,  whether  bought  or  unbooght,  a BrLhma^a  may 
compel  to  do  servile  work ; for  be  was  created  by  tha  Self- 


% vbuw  4^tMkw  km  ah  aaaau*  wuu  Kb  rtlAD  IRQ 

from  it? '4  *A  low-caste  man  who  tries  to  place  himself  on 
the  same  seat  with  a man  of  high  caste,  shall  be  branded  on  his 
hip  and  be  banished,  or  the  king  shall  cause  his  buttock  to  be 
gashed.' 4 If  a Sudra  has  interoourse  with  a woman  of  the 
twice-bom  class,  if  she  was  unguarded,  he  shall  be  mutilated ; if 
she  was  guarded,  he  shaU  loee  nis  life.4  If  a SQdra  intentlonaUy 
listens  to  a recitation  of  the  Veda,  his  eare  tfiall  be  filled  with 
molten  tin  or  lao ; if  he  recites  Vedic  texts,  his  tongue  be 
cut  out ; if  he  remembers  them,  his  body  shall  be  nlit  in  twain.4 
The  slaying  of  a Sudra  by  a Br&hman  is  a minor  offence,,caa8iog 
loss  of  ca^  (upapdtaka\.‘f  The  penalty  for  IdlUng  a Sudra  is 
the  same  as  that  for  killing  a flaming^o.  a crow,  an  owl,  a musk- 
rat, or  a dog.4  Another  tex^  fixes  the  penalty  for  slaying  a 
VaUya  at  one  hundred,  and  a Sudra  at  ten  oowa.*  Eating  ^tb 
a Sudra  is  strictly  forbidden  ; if  a Br&hmon  dies  with  the  food 
of  a Sudra  in  his  stomach,  he  will  become  a village  pig  in  his 
next  birth,  or  be  bom  in  the  family  of  that  Sudra. 30  Fo<m  which 
has  been  brought  by  an  impure  Sudra,  whether  he  has  or  has 
not  touched  must  not  m eaten.^!  If  a Sudra  touches  a 
Br&hman,  the  latter  shall  cease  eating.u 

Among  other  disabilities  of  the  ^fldra  the  follow- 
ing may  oe  mentioned. 

He  cannot  be  lnitiated,3S  be  a jadge,34  receive  leavings  at  the 
mind-rite  for  the  dead  (SrOddha),^  receive  spiritual  advice  from 
a Br&hman, 36  8acrifioe,37  or  travel  with  a sndtaka  (a  Br&hman 
who  has  completed  his  studentship). 3s  According  to  the  same 
authority,  his  duties  are  to  serve  meekly  the  other  three  castes, 30 
but  he  may  not  carry  out  a dead  Br&hman,  if  men  of  the  same 
^te  are  at  hand,  for  the  humt-offering  whioh  is  defiled  by  a 
Sudra’e  touch  hinders  the  passage  of  the  deceased  to  beavea.34 
A Br&hman  who  gains  his  subsistence  from  SQdras  ranks  with  a 
breeder  of  dogs,  a falconer,  one  who  defiles  maidens,  and  him 
who  delights  in  injuring  living  creatures. S3  But,  with  his 
habitual  inoonsistency,  the  Ikw^yer  rules  that,  among  Sudras, 
a Br&hman  may  eat  the  food  of  his  friend,  oow-herd,  farm- 
labourer,  slave,  or  barber. 39  A Br&hman  may  confidently  seize 
the  goods  of  his  Sudra  slave,  for  lhat  slave  can  possess  no  pro- 
perty.9S  While  intercourse  of  a SQdra  with  a Br&hman  woman 
IS  sternly  forbidden,  a Br&hman  may  have  a Sudra  wife,  and  her 
son  receives  a share  of  the  inheritanoe.94 

4.  The  ^udra  in  modern  times. — ^The  position 
of  the  otldra  in  N.  India  diiSers  from  that  in  the 
South. 

In  Bengal  a distinction  is  drawn  ^tween  what 
are  known  as  * clean  ’ and  * unclean  ’ Stldraia.  This 
is  explained  by  Jogendra  Nath  Bhattaoharya 
thus : 

*To  form  an  idea  of  the  exact  status  of  these  [the  artisan 
castes]  and  other  clean  Sudras,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind 
the  following  rules  of  the  Hindu  oaste  mtem L A man  of 
any  of  the  superior  castes  may  drink  sn<m  water  as  is  fetched 
or  touched  by  a clean  Sudra,  whether  the  water  be  of  the  river 


1 SBE  XXV.  [ISSfiJ.  * Ib.  iL  [*1897],  xiv.  [1882]. 

S Manu.  viiL  418L 

4 Ib.  vilL  281 ; Gautama,  xiL  7 ; Xpastamba,  n.  xxvlL  16. 
s Manu,  viiL  874 ; Apastamba,  XL  xxvi.  20,  xxviL  9l 
« Gautama,  xiL  4-6.  7 Manu,  xi.  07. 

8 Baudh&yana,  l z.  19.  6.  > /l>.  l x.  19.  2. 

30  Vasi^tha,  vL  27.  3i  Apastamba,  l v.  16.  22. 

39  76.  L V.  17. 1.  3S  Manu,  x.  4. 

34  Ib.  vili.  20  f.  38  Ib.  lU.  249. 

10  Ib.  iv.  80  L 37  Ib.  iiL  178. 

38  lb.  Iv.  140.  3»  7b.  L 9L 

90  76.  V.  104.  93  76.  iiL  164. 

99  Ib.  iv.  268.  9S  Ib.  ViiL  417,  xL  18. 

.94  i6.  lx.  164 ; for  further  details  of  the  legal  position  of  the 
SQdra  see  J.  Wilson,  Indian  Caste,  L 46L 
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0*nges.  or  from  any  other  eource.  2.  The  water  of  the  river 
Oanffes,  thoufj^h  fetched  by  an  unclean  Sudrt^  is  not  thereby 
render^  unfit  for  the  high  oa^te  Hindu’s  drinking  purposes. 
But  every  other  kind  of  water  is  polluted  by  the  touch  of  an 
unclean  Sudra.  8.  Even  the  w.ater  of  the  sacred  Ganges  is 
rendered  useless  to  a Hindu  by  the  touch  of  a non-Hindu. 
4.  The  touch  of  non-Hindus  and  unclean  Sudras  being  con- 
taminating, it  is  only  the  clean  8udras  that  can  render  the 
necessary  persona]  service  to  the  high  caste  Hindus  like  the 
Brahmans,  Rajputs,  Vaidyos,  and  Kayosthos.  5.  The  twice- 
born  castes  cannot,  without  rendering  themselves  liable  to 
expiation,  eat  any  cooked  food  touched  by  a Sudra.  The  result 
of  this  rule  is  that  a Sudra  menial,  whether  clean  or  unclean, 
can  be  of  no  use  to  a high  oaste  Hindu  for  the  actual  cooking 
of  his  food,  or  the  serving  of  it.  In  fact,  in  the  absence  of  his 
Brahman  cook,  the  high  caste  Hindu  has  himself  to  oook  the 
food  of  his  servant.  Jrar  the  actual  ouisine  work,  the  clean  and 
the  unclean  Sudra  stand  on  the  same  footing.  But  while  the 
dean  Sudra  can  assist  in  the  process  in  various  w'a}^,  the  unclean 
Sudra  is  not  allowed  even  to  enter  the  cook-room.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  clean  Sudras  alone  are  usually  appointed 
menials  in  Hindu  households.  Another  important  difference 
between  the  dean  and  the  andean  Sudras  lies  in  the  fact,  that 
while  a Brahman  can  minister  to  the  former  without  losing  his 
Brahmanism,  he  cannot  show  such  honour  to  the  latter  without 
being  degraded  for  ever.  Further,  though  the  Shastras  forbid 
the  acceptance  of  the  Sudra'a  gifts  without  any  reference  to  hia 
status,  vet  in  practice  the  best  Brahmans  do  not  hesitate  to 
accept  the  bounty  of  the  Nava  Sayakas  (or  dean  Sudras],  when 
the  amount  offered  is  a large  one.'  t 

The  author  seems  to  be  onconscions  of  the 
strange  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  caste  system 
in  Bengal  at  the  present  day.  It  attempts  to 
adhere  to  the  primitive  four-group  system  of 
Vedic  times ; bat  this  has  become  gradually  broken 
down  when  certain  of  the  so-called  menial  groups 
secure  a position  of  wealth  and  authority.  They 
retain  the  name  of  Sadr^  but  they  become  * clean,* 
as  contrasted  with  their  humbler  brethren  who 
accept  a position  of  servitude.  As  be  points  out, 
the  greed  of  the  Br&hman  priests  is  tending,  by 
the  acceptance  of  gifts  from  classes  which  they 
hold  to  ^ impure,  to  render  the  archaic  system, 
nnder  modem  conditions,  unworkable. 

In  S.  India,  on  the  other  hand,  especially  bv 
Br&hmans  and  by  those  Europeans  who  take  their 
caste  nomenclatui-e  from  Brfthmans,  the  term 
Sadra  is  applied  to  the  mass  of  the  Dravidian 
population,  including  many  castes  which  claim  a 
high  social  position  and  enforce  rigid  precautions 
1 Hindu  CaHes  and  Oolcutto,  1896,  p.  226. 


to  secure  personal  purity,  such  as  an  exaggerated 
fear  of  pollution  not  merely  by  the  touch  but 
even  from  the  immediate  neighoourhood  of  out- 
castes.^ 

* Whilst  it  is  evident  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  Dravidlans 
were  regarded  by  Ifanu  and  the  authors  of  the  Mah&bh&rata 
and  the  Puripos  as  Kshatriyas  by  birth,  it  la  remarkable  that 
the  Br&hmans  who  settled  among  the  Dravidlans  and  formed 
them  into  castes,  in  imitation  of  the  castes  of  the  North,  seem 
never  at  any  time  to  have  given  the  Dravidiaos— with  the 
exertion  perhaps  of  the  royal  houses— a higher  title  than  that 
of  Sudra.  They  might  have  styled  the  agricultural  classes 
VaUyss,  and  reserved  the  name  sf  Sudra  for  the  village  servants 
and  the  unenslaved  low  castes ; but  acting  apparently  on  the 
prinoiple  that  none  ought  to  be  called  mtber  Kshatriyas  or 
Vaiiyas  but  Aryans,  and  that  the  Dravidlans  were  not  Aryans, 
they  seem  alwa^  to  have  called  them  SOdras,  however  reapeot- 
able  their  positfon.  In  consequenoe  of  this  the  title  Sudra  con- 
veys a higher  meaning  in  Southerh  than  in  Northern  India. 
...  In  Southern  Indm  it  was  upon  the  middle  and  higher 
classes  of  the  Dravidlans  that  the  title  Sudra  was  conferred. 
. . . The  Br&hraans,  "who  came  in  peaceably  and  obtained 
the  kingdom  by  flatteries,"  may  prabably  have  persuaded  the 
Dravidiaos  that  in  calling  them  Sudra  they  were  conferring 
upon  them  a title  of  hono^.  If  so,  this  policy  was  perfecidy 
successful ; for  the  title  of  Sudra  has  never  been  resisted  Iw  the 
Dravidian  castes ; and  hence  while  in  Northern  India  the  Sudra 
is  supposed  to  be  a low-caste  man,  in  Southern  India  he  gener- 
ally ranks  next  to  tbs  Br&hman.  The  term  Sudra,  however,  is 
really  as  inappropriate  to  any  class  of  Dravidlans  as  the  term 
Kshatriya  or  Vaisya.  It  is  better  to  designate  each  Dravidian 
caste  simply  by  its  own  name.*  > 

In  deference,  however,  to  popular  sentiment,  at 
the  Madras  census  of  1901  the  use  of  the  term 
‘ Sadra  ’ by  enumerators  was  forbidden.  The  diffi- 
culty arising  from  the  use  of  the  term  is  shown  by 
the  necessity  of  dividing  the  ill-organized  N&yar 
group  into  high,  intermediate,  and  low  • caste 
sudras.* 

LxTBRATinti.— The  chief  authorities  have  been  quoted  in  the 
course  of  the  article.  For  the  Bengal  Sudras  see  H.  H.  Risley, 
TrOiea  and  Castet  of  Bengal,  2 vols.,  Calcutta,  1891 ; and  for 
S.  India  E.  Thurston,  Caaten  and  Tribes  cf  S.  India^  7 vols., 
Madras,  1909 ; G.  Oppert,  On  the  Origwial  Inhabitants  q/ 
BharalatKurfa  or  India,  Westminster  and  I/einsig,  1893. 

w.  Crooke. 


1 See  art.  0trr<OA8TBa. 

s Caldwell,  p.  116  f. ; of.  T.  Kanakosabhal,  TTis  Tamils  JUghtesn 
Hundred  Years  Ago,  Madras,  1904,  pp.  118,  116. 

4 L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer,  Cochin  and  Castss, 

Madras,  1909. 1. 18. 


THE  END  OF  YOL.  XL 
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